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ABBREVIATIONS,   SYMBOLS,   AND    BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

NOTES 

The  following  pages  explain  the  abbreviations  that  are  used  in  the  more  technical  parts  (see 
above,  p.  xiv  3  i.  [a])  of  the  Encyclopedia.  The  list  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  it  takes  no  account  of  well-established  abbreviations,  or  such  as  have  seemed  to  be  fairly 
obvious.     The  bibliographical  notes  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  welcome  to  the  student. 

The  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible  are  usually  referred  to  as  Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev., 
Nu.,  Dt,  Josh.,  Judg.,  Ruth,  S(a.),  K(i.),  Ch[r.],  Ezra,  Neh.,  Esth.,  Job,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Eccles., 
C(an)t.,  Is.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Hos.,  Joel,  Am.,  Ob.,  Jon.,  Mi.,  Nah.,  Hab.,  Zeph.,  Hag., 
Zech.,  Mai. ;  i  Esd.,  4  Esd.  (i.e..  2  Esd.  of  EV),  Tob.,  Judith,  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  Epistle  of 
Jeremy  (i.e..  Bar.  ch.  6),  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  323),  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  1-4  Mace. ;  Mt.,  Mk.,  Lk.,  Jn.,  Acts,  Rom.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Thess., 
Tim.,  Tit.,  Philem.,  Heb.,  Ja[s.],  Pet.,  1-3  Jn.,  Jude,  Rev.  [or  Apoc.]. 

An  explanation  of  some  of  the  symbols  (A,  K,  B,  etc.),  now  generally  used  to  denote  certain 
Greek  MSS  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  will  be  found  above,  at  p.  xvi.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  bracketed  index  numerals  denote  the  edition  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  attached :  thus 
OTJCW  =  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  2nd  edition  (exceptions  RP&\  AOFW ;  see 
below).  The  unbracketed  numerals  above  the  line  refer  to  footnotes  ;  for  those  under  the  line  see 
below  under  D2,  E:,  J2,  P»- 

When  a  foreign  book  is  cited  by  an  English  name  the  reference  is  to  the  English  translation. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  work  be  referred  to  as  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  and  that  the 
name  may  be  abbreviated  thus :  Ency.  Bib.  or  EBi.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  larger 
articles  can  be  referred  to  by  the  numbered  sections  (§§)  ;  or  any  passage  can  readily  be  cited 
by  column  and  paragraph  or  line.  The  columns  will  be  numbered  continuously  to  the  end 
of  the  work. 


Acad. 


AF    . 
AHT 


Abulvv.  .  .  Abulwalid,  the  Jewish  grammarian 
(b.  circa  990),  author  of  Book  of 
Roots,  etc. 
The  Academy :  A  Weekly  Review 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 
London,  '69  ff. 
See  A  OK 

Ancient  Hebrew   Tradition.     See 
Hommel. 
A  latest'].  Unt.  .     See  Winckler. 
Amer.  Joum.  of    American   Journal   of  Philology, 

Phil.  '80  ff. 

A\iner.~\[\ourni\    American  Journal  of  Semitic  Lan- 
S[_eni.~\  L[ang.~\      guages  and  Literatures  (continu- 
ing Hebraica  ['84-'95])\  '^ff. 
.  TheTell-el-Amarna  Letters(=^T^s) 
.     Josephus,  Antiquities. 
.     Allorienlalische  Forschungen.    See 

Winckler. 
.     Apocrypha  Anecdota,  1st  and  2nd 
series,      published     under     the 
general  title  'Texts  and  Studies' 
at     the    Cambridge    University 
Press. 
.     Aquila,    Jewish    proselyte    (temp, 
revolt  against  Hadrian),  author 
of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.     See  Text. 
.     Arabic. 

Aramaic.     See  Aramaic. 
.     Archceology    or  Archaologie.      See 

Benzinger,  Nowack. 
.     Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  '88. 
Reste  arabiscken  Heidentums.     See 
Wellhausen. 
.     Armenian. 
.     Assyrian. 
,     Assyrisches  Handworterbuch.    See 

Delitzsch. 
.     W.  M.    Miiller,   Asien   u.  Europa 
nach  altdgyptischen  Denkmdlern, 
'93- 


Am.  Tab.  . 
Ant.  . 
AOF 

Apocr.  Anecd. 


Aq. 


Ar.     . 

Aram. 
Arch. 

Ar.  Des.     . 
Ar.  Heid.,  or 

Heid. 
Arm. 
Ass.  . 
Ass.  HIVB 

As.  u.  Eur. 


AT,ATliche 

A  T  Unters. 

AV   . 

b.       . 
Ba.    . 


Bab.  . 
Baed.,  or 
Baed.  Pal. 

Baethg.,  or 

Baethg.^iVr. 
BAG 


Ba.A^5. 


Baraitha    , 
BDB  Lex. 


Be.    . 

Beitr. 
Beitr.  z.  Ass. 

Benz.  HA 


Das  Alte  Testament,  Alttestament- 

liche.     Old  Testament. 
Alttestamentliche   Untersuchungen. 

See  Winckler. 
Authorised  Version. 

ben,  b'ne  (son,  sons,  Hebrew). 

Baer  and  Delitzsch's  critical  edition 
of  the  Massoretic  Text,  Leipsic, 
'69,  and  following  years. 

Babylonian. 

Baedeker,  Palestine   (ed.    Socin), 

<2>,  '94;   (3>,  '98  (Benzinger)  based 

on  4th  German  ed. 

Baethgen,  Beitrage  zur  semitiscken 
Religions-geschichte,  '88. 

C.  P.  Tiele,  Babylonische-assyrische 
Geschichte,  pt.  i.,  '86;   pt.  ii.,  '88. 

Barth,  Die  Nominalbildung  in  den 
semitischen  Sprachen,  i.,  '89;  ii.f 
'91;   <2>  '94. 

See  Law  Literature. 

[Brown,  Driver,  Briggs,  Lexicon] 
A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  based  on 
the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  by  F. 
Brown,  with  the  co-operation  of 
S.  R.  Driver  and  C.  A.  Briggs, 
Oxford,  '92,  and  following  years. 

E.Bertheau  (1812-88).  InXGH; 
Richter  u.  Ruth,  '45  ;  <2>  '83; 
Chronik,  '54;  <2>,  '73;  Esra, 
Nehemia  u.  Ester,  '62;  (2>,  by 
Ryssel,  '87. 

Beitrage,  especially  Baethgen  (as 
above). 

Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie  u.  semi- 
tischen Sprachwissenschaft ;  ed. 
Fried.  Delitzsch  and  Paul  Haupt, 
i., '90;  ii.,'94;  iii., '98;  iv.  1, '99. 

I.  Benzinger,  Hebraische  Areha- 
.'94- 


Bi. 


Biblioth.  Sac, 
BJ    .        . 
BL    . 


Boch 


Boeckh 


BOR 


Bottch 


Bottg.  Lex. 

BR   . 
Bu.    . 


c,  cir.         .         .     circa. 

Calwer  Bib.       .     Calmer    Kirchelexikon,     Theologi- 

Lex.  sches   Handworterbuch,    ed.    P. 

Zeller,  '89-'93. 
c.  Ap.         .         .    contra  Apionem.     See  Josephus. 
CH  .         .        .     Composition  des  Hexateuchs.     See 

Wellhausen. 
Chald.  Gen.       .      The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis, 
by  George   Smith.     A  new  edi- 
tion, thoroughly  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  A.  H.  Sayce,  '80. 
Che.  .         .     T.  K.  Cheyne : 

Proph.  Is.   .  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  2  vols. 

('8o-'8i;   revised,  '5>,  '89). 
Job  and  Sol.       Job  and  Solomon,  ax  The  Wisdom 

of  the  Old  Testament  ('87). 
Ps.      .         .         The    Book    of   Psalms,    transl. 
with    coram.    ('8S);     <2>,    re- 
written   (forthcoming). 
OPs.  .         .  The  Origin  and  Religious  Con- 

tents of  the  Psalter  ('  Bampton 
Lectures,'  '89),  '91. 
Aids  .         ,        Aids    to   the    Devout    Study   of 

Criticism,  '92. 
Founders    .         Founders     of     Old     Testament 

Criticism,  '94. 
Intr.  Is.      .         Introduction    to    the     Book     of 
Isaiah  ('95). 


Is.  SBOT. 


'  Men  of  the 
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K'dn.  .     Konige  in  KHC,  '99. 

Bertholet,     Stel-     A.  Bertholet,  Die  Stellung  der  Is- 
lung  raeliten    u.  der  Juden   zu   den 

Fremden,  '96. 
Gustav  Bickell : 

Grundriss     der     hehr'dischen 
Grammatik,  '69  f  ;  ET,  '77. 
Carmina  VT  metrice  etc.,  '82. 
Dichtungen  der  Hebr'der,  '82  f. 
Kritische     Bearbeilung     der 
Prov.,  '90. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  '43  ff. 
De  Bello  Judaico.     See  Josephus. 
Schenkel,     Bibel ■  Lexicon  ;   Real- 
worterbuch  zum  Handgebrauch 
fiir     Geistliche     u.     Gemeinde- 
glieder,  5  vols.,  '69-'75. 
S.  Bochart  ( 1 599-1 667)  : 

Geographia      Sacra,       1646  ; 
Hierozoicon,  sive  de  Animali- 
bus  Scriptura  Sacra,  1663. 
Aug.  Boeckh,  Corpus  Inscr.  Grccc, 

4  vols.,  '28-'77- 
Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record, 

Friedrich  Bottcher,   Ausfiihrliches 
Lehrbuch  der  hebraischen  Spra- 
che,  '66-'68. 
Bottger,  Lexicon  z.  d.  Schriften  des 
Fl.  Josephus,  '79. 
.     Biblical  Researches.  See  Robinson. 
.     Karl  Budde : 
Urgesch.     .     Die    biblische    Urgeschichte    (Gen. 

1-124),  '83. 
Ri.Sa.         .     Die  Biicher  Richter  und  Samuel, 
ihre  Quellen  und  ihr  Aufbau,'qo. 
Sam. .         .     Samuel  in  SBOT  (Heb.),  '94. 
Das  Buch  Hiob  in  HK,  '96. 
Klagelieder  and  Hohelied  in  KHC,  '98. 
Buhl  .         .     See  Pal. 

Buxt.  Syn.Jud.      Johann       Buxtorf      (1564-1629), 

Synagoga  Judaica,  1 603,  etc. 
Buxt.  Lex.  .     Johann  Buxtorf,  son  (1599-1644), 

Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudi- 
cum  et  Rabbinicum,  1639,  folio. 
Reprint  with  additions  by  B. 
Fischer,  2  vols.,  '69  and  '74. 


Dav. 


DB 


Isaiah      in      SBOT      [Eng.], 
('97);    [Heb.],  C?9)- 
Jeremiah,  his  Life  and  Times  in 

'   Bible'  ('88). 
Jew.  Pel.  Life    Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the 
Exile,  '98. 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gracarum 
(ed.   Dittenberger),  '82  ff.     See 
also  Boeckh. 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum, 
Berlin,  '63,  and  following  years, 
14  vols.,  with  supplements. 
Corpus   Inscriptionum    Semitica- 
rum,  Paris,  'Slf.    Pt.  1".,  Phoeni- 
cian and  Punic  inscriptions;   pt. 
ii.,  Aramaic  inscriptions;   pt.  iv., 
S.  Arabian  inscriptions. 
The  Classical  Review,  '87  ff. 
Clermont-Ganneau : 

Recueil  d'Archeologie,  '8$ff. 
Cornill : 

Das     Buch     des     Propheten 

Ezechiel,  '86. 
Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testa- 
ment, '91;    <3),  '96. 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel 
from  the  earliest  times,  '98. 
The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 
Old  Testament.     See  Schrader. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Higher  Criticism 
and  the   Verdict  of  the   Monu- 
ments, '94. 
Critical  Revie^u  of  Theological  and 
Philosophical    Literature     [ed. 
Salmond],  '91  ff. 

Author  of  Deuteronomy;  also  used 

of  Deuteronomistic  passages. 
Later  Deuteronomistic  editors.  See 

Historical  Literature. 
Dalman,  Grammatik  des  judisch- 
pal'dstinischen  Aramaisch,  '94. 
Die  Worte  Jesu,  i.,  '98. 
Aramaisch    -   Neuhebraisches 
Worlerbuch    zu     Targum, 
Talmud,     und     Midrasch, 
Teil  i.,  '97. 
A.  B.  Davidson : 

Book  of  Job  in  Camb.  Bible,  '84. 
Book  of  Ezekiel  in  Cambridge 
Bible,  '92. 
W.    Smith,   A   Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  comprising  its  Antiquities, 
Biography,  Geography,  and  Nat- 
ural History,  3  vols.,  '63 ;  DB^, 
2nd  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  in  two  parts, 

'93- 

or,  J.  Hastings,  A  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  dealing  with  its  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  and  Contents, 
including  the  Biblical  Theology, 
vol.  i.,  '98;    vol.  ii.,  '99. 

or,  F.  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Bible,  '<)Sff. 

Alph.  de  Candolle,  Origine  des 
Plantes  Cultivees,  '82;  <4>,  '96. 
ET  in  the  International  Scien- 
tific Series. 

De  Gentibus.     See  Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch,  Franz  (1813-90),  author 
of  many  commentaries  on  books 
of  the  OT,  etc. 

or,  Delitzsch,  Friedrich,  son  of  pre- 
ceding, author  of: 
Par.  .         .  Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  ('81). 

Heb.  Lang.  The  Hebrew  Language  viewed 


CIG 


CIL 


CIS 


Class.  Rev. 
Cl.-Gan.    . 
Rec.   . 
Co.    . 

Ezek. 

Einl. 

Hist. 
COT 
Crit.  Mon. 

Cr.  Rev.    . 

D       .         .         . 

D2     .         .         . 

Dalm.  Gram.    . 

Worte  Jesu 
Aram.  Lex. 


Job     . 
Ezek. 


de  C.  Orig. 


De  Gent.  . 
Del. 
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in  the  tight  of  Assyrian  Re- 
search, '83. 
Prol.  .  Prolegomena  eines  neucn  hebr.- 

aram.  Worterbuchszum AT, 
'86. 
Ass.  HWB  Assyrisches    Handworterbuch, 

'96. 
DHM  Ep.  Denk.    D.  H.  Miiller,  Epigraphische  Denk- 
maler  a  us  Arabien,  '89. 
Die  Prophelen  in  ihren  ursprunglichen  Form. 
Die    Grundgesctzc    der   ursemi- 
tischen  Pocsic,  2  Bde.,  '96. 
Di.    .         .         .     Dillmann,      August       (1823-94), 
in  KGH :    Genesis,  3rd  ed.   of 
Knobel,'75;  H>,  '82;  (B>,  '92  (ET 
by  Stevenson,  '97) ;  Exodus  und 
Leviticus,    2nd   ed.   of  Knobel, 
'80;     3rd   ed.   by    Ryssel,    '97; 
Numb.,  Deut.,  Josh.,  2nd  ed.  of 
Knobel,  '86 ;  Isaiah,  i3>,  '90 ;  (edd. 
1-3  by  Knobel;   4th  ed.  by  Die- 
stel;   6th  ed.  by  Kittel,  '98). 
Did.  .        .    Didache.    See  Apocrypha,  §  31,  1. 

Dozy,  Suppl.     .     Supplement     aux     Diclionnaires 

Arabes,  '79  ff. 
Dr.    .         .         .     Driver,  S.  R. : 

A    Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Tenses  in  Hebrew,  '74;   (2', 
'81;   (3>,  '92. 
Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of 

the  Books  of  Samuel,  '90. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament, 
d)(  -QI .    (6)j  >97> 

Parallel  Psalter,  '98. 
Deuteronomy    in    The    Inter- 
national Critical  Commen- 
tary, '95. 
in  the  Cambridge  Bible,  '97. 
SBOT  (Eng.),  Leviticus,  as- 
sisted by  H.  A.  White,  '98. 
'  Hebrew  Authority'  in  Authority  and Archeology, 
Sacred    and    Profane,    ed. 
David  G.  Hogarth,  London, 
'99. 
Is.      .         .  Isaiah,  His  Life  and  Times,  in 

'Men  of  the  Bible,'  <2>,  '93. 
Drus.         .         .     Drusius    (1550-1616)    in    Critici 

Sacri. 
Du.   .         .         .     Bernhard  Duhm : 

Proph.         .  Die   Theologie  der   Propheten 

als  Grundlage  fur  die  innere 
Entwicklungsgeschichte   der 
israelitischen  Religion,  '75. 
Is.       .         .  Das  Buch  Jesaia  in  HK,  '92. 

Ps.      .         .  Die  Psalmen  erklarl,  in  KHC, 

'99. 
Old  Hebrew  historical  document. 
Later  additions  to  E.     See  His- 
torical Literature. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  9th  ed., 

'75-'88. 
Georg  Ebers  ('37-98),  Aegypten  u. 

die  Bucher  Afose's,  i.,  '68. 
Einleilung    (Introduction).      See 

Cornill,  etc. 
The   English    Historical  Review, 


HT. 


TBS 
Introd. 


Par.  Ps. 

Deut. 


Joel  and  Amos 
Lev.  SBOT 


E      . 

E2     . 

EBW 
Ebers,  Aeg. 
Einl. 
Eng.  Hist. 


BM 


Rev. 


Ent[st],    .         .     Die   Entstehung  des  Judenthums. 

See  Ed.  Meyer. 
ET    .         .         .     English  translation. 
Eth.  .         .     Ethiopic. 

Eus.  .         .     Eusebius  of  Gesarea  (2nd  half  of 

3rd  to  1st  half  of  4th  cent.  A.D.)  : 

Onom.  or  OS  Onomasticon  ;  '  On  the  Names 

of  Places  in  Holy  Scripture.' 


HE  .  .  Historia  Ecclesiastica. 

P[rcep.~\E\y.~\         Pra:paratio  Evangelica. 
Chron.        .  Chronicon. 

EV    .         .        ,     English  version  (where  authorised 

and  revised  agree). 
Ew.  .        .     Heinrich  Ewald  (1803-75) : 

Lehrb.         ,  Lehrbuch      der      hebraischen 

Sprache,  '44;    <8>,  '70. 
Gesch.         .  Geschichte  des   Volkes  Israel; 

(»'  i.-vii.,  '64-'68  ;  ET  <2>  5 
vols.  (pre-Christian  period), 
'69-'8o. 
Dichter       .  Die  Dichter  des  Alten  Bundes 

<3>,  '66/ 
Proph.         .  Die  Propheten,  '40 /;   <2>,  '67 

/;   ET'76/ 
Expos.        .         .     Expositor,  5th  ser.,  '95^. 
Exp\os~\.  T[imes]  Expository  Times,  '%<)-'()off. 
fwaAff.    .         .     following  (verse,  or  verses,  etc.). 
FFP  .         .     Fauna   and   Flora    of  Palestine. 

See  Tristram. 

Field,  Hex.        .     F.  Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum  qua 

super  sunt  sive  Veterum  Interpre- 

tum  Gra>corum  in  totum  Vetus 

Testamentum  Fragmenta  ('75). 

F[r.~]HG  .         .     Fragmenta    Historicorutn    Graco- 

rum,  ed.  Miiller,  5  vols.,  '4i-'72. 

Fl.  and  Hanb.        F.  A.  Fliickiger  and  D.  Hanbury, 

Pharm.  Pharmacographia. 

Floigl,  GA         .     Floigl,   Geschichte   des  semitischen 

Altertums  in  Tabellen,  '82. 
Founders  .         .     Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criti- 
cism.    See  Cheyne. 
Fr.     .         .         .     O.  F.    Fritzsche   (1812-96),   com- 
mentaries on  books  of  the  Apo- 
crypha in  KHG. 
Fra.  .         .         .     Sigismund  Frankel,  Die  aram'di- 
schen    Fremdworter   im    Arabi- 
schen,  '86. 
Frankenb.  .     W.  Frankenberg,  Die  Spriiche  in 

KH,  '98. 
Frazer        .         .     J.  G.  Frazer  : 

Totemism  ('87). 

Golden  Bough  ('90);  <2'  in  prep. 

Pausanias's     Description     of 

Greece       (translation      and 

notes,  6  vols.,  'y8). 

J.  Marquart,  Fundamente  israeliti- 

scher  u.  judischer  Geschichte,  '96. 

Greek  Version,  see  above,  p.  xv.  f. 

and  Text  and  Versions. 
Geschichte     d.     Alterthums      (see 

Meyer,  Floigl). 
Geschichte  Agyptens  (see  Meyer). 
Gesch.    Babyloniens   u.    Assyriens 

(see  Winckler,   Hommel). 
George  Adam  Smith.     See  Smith. 
Reuss,  Geschichte  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments, '81 ;    <2>,  '90. 
A.   Geiger,    Urschrift  und   Ueber- 
setziingen  der  Bibel  in  ihrer  Ab- 
h'dngigkeit  von  der  inneren  Enl- 
wicklung  des  Judenthums,  '57. 
F.  H.  W.  Gesenius  (1 786-1 842): 
Thes.  ,  Thesaurus  Philologicus  Criti- 

cus   Ling.   Hebr.   et   Chald. 
Veteris  Testamenti,  '35-'42. 
Gramm.     .  Hebrdische  Grammatik,  '13; 

<2«>,  by  E.   Kautzsch,   '96; 
ET  '98. 
Lex.    .         .  Hebrdisches     u.     chalddisches 

Handworterbuch,  '12  ;  (1') 
(Miihlau  u.Volck),  '90;  <12> 
(Buhl,  with  Socin  and  Zim- 
mern),  '95  ;  03)  (Buhl),  '99. 
Ges.-Bu.     .        .    Gesenius-Buhl.     See  above,  Ges. 


Fund. 


GA    . 

GA    . 
GBA 

GASm. 
GAT 


Gei.  Urschr. 


Ges. 
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Gesck.        .         .     Ceschichte  (History). 

GGA  .         .      Goltingische     Gelehrte     Anzeigen, 

GGN        .         .     Gottingische  Gelehrle  Nachrichten, 

'45  # 
GI    .         .         .     Geschichte  Israels.     See  Winckler. 
Gi[nsb],    .         .     Ginsburg,  Massoretico-cri tical  Edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  '94,  In- 
troduction, '97. 
GJV  .         .     Geschichte    des  jiidischen    Volkes. 

See  Schiirer. 
Glaser        .         .     Eduard  Glaser : 

Skizze  .  Skizze   der    Gesch.    u.    Geogr. 

Arabiens,  '90. 
Gr.    .         .         .     K.  Grimm  (1807-91).     Maccabees 
('53)  and  lVisdom('6o)  \a.KGH. 
Gra.  .         .         .     Heinrich  Gratz : 

Gesch.  .  Geschichte  der  Juden,  i.-x.,  '74 

ff.;   ETi.-v.,  '9i-'92. 
Ps.       .         .     Kritischer     Commentar     zu     den 
Psalmen,  '82/. 
Gr.  Ven.    .        .    Versio  Veneta.     See  Text. 
GVI  .         .     Gesch.    des     Volkes    Israel.       See 

Ewald,  Stade,  etc. 

H  'The  Law  of  Holiness'  (Lev.  17- 

26).     See  Leviticus. 

HA  or  Hebr.  Hebrdische  Archdologie.     See  Ben- 

Arch.  zinger,  Nowack. 

Hal.  .         .     Joseph  Halevy.     The  inscriptions 

in  Rapport  sur  une  Mission  Ar- 

cheologique  dans  le  Yemen  ('72) 

are  cited:   Hal.  535,  etc. 

Mel.  .         .  Melanges      d'  Epigraphie      et 

d'Archeologie  Sem  ill  ones,  '74. 

Hamburger  Hamburger,  Realencvclopiidie  fur 

[RE]  Bibel und  Talmud,  i.  '70,  <-'>  '92; 

ii.  '83,  suppl.  '86,  '91/,  '97. 

Harper,  ABL  .  R.  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Letters  belonging  to  the 
jf[Kuyunjik]  collection  of  the 
British  Aluseum,  '93  ff. 

HC  .  .  .  Hand-  Com mentar  zum  Neuen 
Testament,  bearbeitet  von  H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  R.  A.  Lipsius,  P.  W. 
Schmiedel,  H.  v.  Soden,  '89-'9i. 

Heb.  .         .     Hebrew. 

Hebraica  .         .     Continued  as  AJSL  (a. v.'). 

Heid.  .         .     Reste  arabischen  Heidentums.     See 

Wellhausen. 

Herst.  .  .  Kosters,  Het  Herstel  van  Israel  in 
het  Perzische  Tijdvak,  '93;  Germ, 
transl.  Die  Wiederherstellung 
Israels,  '95. 

Herzog,  RE      .     See  PRE. 

Het  Herstel         .     See  Herst. 

Hex.  .         .     Hexateuch  (seeKuenen,  Holzinger, 

etc.). 

Hexap.       .         .     See  Field. 

HG  .  .  .  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land.     See  Smith,  G.  A. 

Hierob.       .         .     See  Bochart. 

Hilgf.  .  .  A.  Hilgenfeld,  NT  scholar  (Einl., 
etc.) ,  and  ed.  since  '58  of  Z IV T. 

Hist.  .         .     See  Schiirer,  Ewald,  Kittel,  etc. 

Hist.  Proph.  J.  F.  M'Curdy,  History,  Prophecy, 

Mon.  and  the  Alonuments :  i.     To  the 

Downfall   of  Samaria  ('94);   ii. 
To  the  Fall  of  Nineveh  ('96). 

Hi[tz].  .  .  F.IIitzig(i8o7-75),inA'Ctf'/J'V<'- 
dv?cr  ('47),  Hohelied  ('55),  Die 
kleinen  Propheten  ('38;  (3),  '63), 
Jeremias{'l4\;  <-', '66).  MsoDie 
Psalmen  ('35— '36;  <3\  '63~'65). 

HK  .  •  •  Handhom mentar  zum  A iten  Testa- 
ment, ed.  Nuwack,  '92  ff. 


Holz.  Einl.       .     H.  Holzinger,  Ehileitung  in  den 
Hexateuch  ('93),  Genesis  in  the 
^r^C('98). 
Hommel    .         .     Fritz  Hommel: 

AHT  .  DiealtisraelitischeUeberliefer- 

ung;  ET,  Ancient  Hebrew 
1  radition,  '97. 
GBA  .  Geschichte  Babyloniens  u.  As- 

syrn-ns,  >SSff. 
Hor.  Hebr.         .     Lightfoot,  Horce  Hebraicce,  1684. 
HP    .         .         .     Holmes  and  Parsons,  Fetus  Tesla- 
mentum    Gr^cum     cum    variis 
lectionibus,  1 798-1 827. 
HPN        .         .     G.   B.   Gray,   Studies    in    Hebrew 

Proper  Names,  '96. 
HPSm.      .         .     Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

Samuel  in  International  Critical  Commentary. 

HS   .         .         .     Die  Heilige  Schrift.    SeeKautzsch. 

HIVB       .         .     Riehm's  Handworterbuch  des  bibli- 

schen   Altertliunis,  2   vols.,  '84; 

(-1,  '93-94.     See  also  Delitzsch 

(Friedr.). 

IJQ  ,         .         .     Israelitische  u.  jiidische  Geschichte. 

See  Wellhausen. 
Intr[od].  .         .     Introduction. 
Intr.  Is.    .         .     Introduction     to     Isaiah.         See 

Cheyne. 
It.     .        .        .     Itala.     See  Text  and  Versions. 
It.  Anton.  .     Itinerarium      Antonini,      p'ortia 

d'Urban,   '45. 

J  Old  Hebrew  historical  document. 

J2       .         .         .     Later  additions  to  J. 

J\ourn.~\  A\_m.~]  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
0[r.]  S[oc]  Society, 'si  ff. 

Jastrow,  Diet.  M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Tar- 
gumim,  the  Talmud  Babli,  etc., 
and  Midrashim,  '86  ff. 

J[oum.~]  As.  .  Journal  Asiatique,  '53  ff. ;  7th 
ser.,'73;  8thser.,'83;  9thser„'93. 

JBL  .         .    Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  and 

Exegesis,  'go  ff.;  formerly  ('82- 
'88)  called  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Lit.  and  Exeg. 

JB  W  .  .  Jahrbucher  der  bibl.  Wissenschaft 
('49-65). 

JDT  .         .    Jahrbucher  fur  deutsche   Theologie^ 

>56->78. 

JE  .  .  .  The  '  Prophetical '  narrative  of  the 
Hexateuch,  composed  of  J  and  E. 

Jensen,  Kosm.  .  P.  Jensen,  Die  Kosmologie  der 
Babylonier,  '90. 

Jer.  .         .     Jerome,  or  Jeremiah. 

Jon.  .         .     Jonathan.     See  Targum. 

Jos.  .         .     Flavius  Josephus  (b.  37  A.v.),Anli- 

quitates  Judaica?,  De  Bello 
Judaico,  Vita,  contra  Apionem 
(ed.  Niese,  3  vols.,  '87-'94). 

J[ourn.~\  Phil.  .  Journal  of  Philology,  i.  (Nos.  I  and 
2,  '68) ,  ii.  (Nos.  3  and  4,  '69) ,  etc. 

JPT  .         .    Jahrbucher furprotestantischeTlieo- 

logie,  '75-'92. 

JQR  .         .    Jewish  Quarterly  Review,'8$-'8gff. 

JRAS  .  .  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
(vols.  1-20,  '34  ff.;  new  series, 
vols.  1-24,  '65-'92;  current  series, 
'93#)- 

JSBL        .         .     See  JBL. 

KAT        .         .     Die Keilinsckriften u. d. Alte  Testa- 
ment.    See  Schrader. 
.     E.  Kautzsch : 
Gram.         .  Grammatik    des     Biblischen- 

Aramdischen,  '84. 
HS     .         .  Die  heilige   Schrift  des  Alien 

Testaments,  '94. 


Kau. 
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Apokr. 


KB. 


Ke.  . 
Kenn. 


KG  . 
KGF 

KGH 

KGK 


KHC 

Ki.    . 

Gesch. 


a.  sb or 

Kim. 

Kin[s].  . 
Kl.  Proph. 
Klo[st].    . 

GVI. 


Kn[ob]. 


K6.    . 


Koh. 
Kr.    . 


Kt.    . 

Kue. . 

Ond., 


Die  Apokryphen  u.  Pseudepi- 
graphen    des    alien     Testa- 
ments, '<)&/. 
Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek, 

Sammlungvon  ass.  u.bab.  Texten 
in   Umschrift  u.  Uebersetzung,  5 
vols.  (I,  2,  3  a,  b,  4,  5),  '8a-'96. 
Edited  by  Schrader,  in  collabora- 
tion  with   L.   Abel,  C.   Bezold, 
T.   Jensen,    F.    E.    Peiser,   and 
H.  Winckler. 
K.  F.  Keil  (d.  '88). 
B.    Kennicott     (1718-83),     fetus 
Testanientuni    Hebraicum    cum 
variis  ledionibus,  2  vols.,  1776- 
80. 
Kirchengeschichte. 
Keilinschriften  11.  Geschichtsforsch- 

ung.     See  Schrader. 
Kurzgefasstes    e.xegetisches    Hand- 
buc/i'.     See  Di.,  Hitz.,  Knob., 01. 
Kiti'gefasster  Kommentar  zu  den 
hei/rgen  Schriften  Altai  u.  Neuen 
Testaments   sowie  zu  den    Apo- 
kryphen.   ed.    H.    Strack    and 
O.'  Zockler,  '87^. 
Kurzer      Hand-commentar     zum 
A/ten  Testament,  ed.  Marti,  '97  ff. 
Rudolf  Kittel : 

Geschichte  der  Hebrder,  2  vols., 
'SS,  '92;   Eng.  transl.,  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrews,    '95- 
'96. 
The  Book  ofChron  icles,  Critical 
Edition  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
'95  (translated  by  Bacon). 
R.  David  Kimhi,  circa  1200  a.d., 
the  famous  Jewish  scholar  and 
lexicographer,  by  whose  exegesis 
the  AV  is  mainly  guided. 
Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 

Arabia.     See  W.  R.  Smith. 
Kleine  ProphetenQAmot  Prophets). 

See  Wellhausen,  Nowack,  etc. 
Aug.    Klostermann,    Die    Biicher 
Samuelisundder  Konige  {^Sy)  in 
KGK. 

Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  bis 
zur  Kestauration  unter  Esra 
und  Nehemia,  '96. 
Aug.  Knobel  (1807-63)  in  KGH: 
Exodus  und  Leviticus,  W  by  Dill- 
mann,  '8o;   Der  Prophet  Jesaia, 
'43,  <31,  '61.     See  Dillmann. 
F.  E.  Komg,  Historisch-Kritisches 
Lehrgebdude     der     Hebraischen 
Sprache,  3  vols.,  '8l-'97. 
Aug.  Kohler. 

Kre  (lit.  '  to  be  read  '),  a  marginal 

reading   which    the    Massoretes 

intended  to  supplant  that  in  the 

text  (KethTb);   see  below. 

Kethlb  (lit.  'written'),  a  reading 

in  the  MT;   see  above. 
Abr.  Kuenen  (1828-91) : 

Historisdi-critisch  Onderzoek 
naar  het  ontstaan  en  de 
verzameling  van  de  Boeken 
des  Ouden  Verbonds,  3  vols., 
'6l-'65;  <V85-'89;  Germ, 
transl.,  Historisch-kritische 
Ei7ileitung  in  die  Bucher 
des  Allen  Testaments,  '87- 
'92;  vol.  i.,  The  Hexateuch, 
translated  by  Philip  Wick- 
steed,  '86. 


Lag. 


Lightf. 


Godsd.        .     De  Godsdienst  van  Israel,  '69-'70; 

Eng.  transl.,  3  vols.,  '73— '75. 
De  Profeten  en  der  Profetie  onder  Israel,  '75; 

ET,  '77. 
Ges.Abh.    .  Gesammelte Abhandlungenzur 

bibl.    Wissenschaft,  German 

by  Budde,  '94. 

.     de     Lagarde,    Librorum     Veteris 
Testamenti  Canonicorum,  Pars 
Prior  Greece,  '83. 
Paul  de  Lagarde  ('27-'gi)  : 

Hagiographa  Chaldaice,  '73. 
Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apo- 

cryphi  Syriace,  '61. 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen,'66. 
Mitteilungen,  i.-iv.,  '84-89. 
Symmicta,  ii.,  '80. 
Proverbien,  '63. 
Uebersicht  uber  die  im   Ara- 
maischen,  Arabischen,   und 
Hebraischen  ubliche  Bildung 
der  Nomina,  '89. 
Beitr'dge  z.  baktrischen Lexiko- 

graphie,  '68. 
Propheta  Chaldaice,  '72. 
Semitic  a,  '78/. 
Armenische  Siudien. 
Orientalia,  \.,  '79. 
E.  W.   Lane,  An  Arabic-English 

Lexicon,  '63^ 
W.  M.  Thomson,   The  Land  and 

the  Book,  '59;    new  ed.  '94. 
Later    Biblical  Researches.      See 

Robinson. 
J.    Levy,    Neuhebrdisches  u.  chal- 
ddisches  Worterbuch,  '•](>-"&(). 
Chaldaisches  Worterbuch  uber 
die  Targumim,  '67  ff. 
See  Konig. 
R.  Lepsius,  Denkmaler  aus  Aegyp- 

ten  u.  Aethiopien,  '49-'6o. 
John    Lightfoot    (1602-75),  Horie 

Hebraica  (1684). 
Joseph     B.     Lightfoot    ('28-89); 
commentaries    on      Galatians 
(W,    '74);     Philippians    («>, 
'73)  ;     Colossians   and  Phile- 
mon ('75). 
Lipsius,  Die  Apokryphen  Aposlel- 
geschichlen    71.    Apostellegenden, 
'83-'90. 
J.    Low,  Aramdische  Pjlanzenna- 

men,  '81. 
SeeL. 

Septuagint.     See   above,  p.  xv  f., 
and  Text  and  Versions. 


Hag. 

Syr.    . 

Ges.  Abh. 
Milt. 
Sym. 
Prov. 
Ubers. 
or  BN 


Beitr. 

Proph. 
Sem. 

Arm.  St.     . 
Or.     . 
Lane 

L  [and}  B 

LBR 

Levy,  NHWB 

Chald.  Lex. 

Lehrgeb.     . 
Leps.  Denkm.    . 


Lips.  if.   . 

Low  .         . 

Luc. 
LXX  or  (5 

Maimonides 


Moses   Maimonides    (1131-1204). 
Exegete,     author     of     Mishneh 
Torah,  More  Nebokhim,  etc. 
Mand.        .        .    Mandasan.      See  Aramaic,  §  10. 
Marq.  Fund.      .     J.  Marquart,  Fundamente  israeliti- 
scher  u.  judischer  Geschichte,  '96. 
Marti         .         .     K.  Marti : 

Gram.        .  Kurzgefasste    Grammatik    d. 

biblisch-Aramdischen 
Sprache,  '96.    . 
Geschichte  der  Israelitischen  Religion^ ,  '97  (a 
revision  of  A.  Kayser,  Die 
Theol.  des  AT). 
Jes.     .        .  Das  Buch  fesaia, in  KHC,'9<). 

Masp.         .         .     G.  Maspero : 

Dawn  of  Civilisation,  Egypt 

and  Chaldea  (I2),  '96). 
Les     premieres      Melees     des 
Peuples;    ET   by  McClure. 
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MBBA 
MDPV 

Merx 

Mey.. 
GA 


Entst\_eh~\. 
Meyer 

MGWJ    . 
MH  . 

MI    . 


Midr. 
Mish. 


The  Struggle  of  the  Nations 

— Egypt,  Syria,and  Assyria. 

Histoire  Ancienne  des  Peuples 

del' Orient  ('99/.). 

Monatsbericht  der  Berliner  Aka- 

demie. 
Mittheilungen  und  Nachrichten  des 
Deulschen      Palastina-  Vereins, 

'9Sff- 
A.   Merx,   Archiv  f.  wzssenscha/t- 

liche  Erforschung  d.  AT  ('69). 
Ed.  Meyer : 

Geschichte     des    Alterlhums ; 
i.,  Gesch.  d.  Orients  bis  zur 
Beeriindungdes  Perserreichs 
('84) ;   ii.,  Gesch.  des  Abend- 
landes    bis    auf  die    Per- 
serkriege  ('93). 
Die    Entstehung   des  Juden- 
thums,  '96. 
H.    A.     W.     Meyer     (1800-73), 
founder  of  the  series  Kritisch- 
exegetischer  Kommentar  iiber  das 
Neue  Testament. 
Monatsschrift  fur  Gesch.  u.  Wiss. 

des  Judenthums,  '$lff. 
Mishnic  Hebrew,  the  language  of 
the  Mishna,  Tosephta,  Mid- 
rashim,  and  considerable  parts  of 
the  Talmud. 
Mesha  Inscription,  commonly 
known  as  the  '  Moabite  Stone.' 
See  Mesha. 
Midrash.  See  Chronicles,  §6  (2). 
Mishna,  the  standard  collection 
(completed,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, by  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  about 
200  A.D.)  of  sixty-three  treatises 
(representing  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tional or  unwritten  law  as  devel- 
oped by  the  second  century 
A.D.),  arranged  in  six  groups  or 
Seders  thus: — i.  Zeraim  (u 
tractates),  ii.  Mo'ed  (12),  iii. 
Ndshim  (j),iv.Nez7&in  (10),  v. 
Koddshim  ( 11 ) ,  vi.  Tohoroth  (12). 
'.Aboda  zara,  iv.  8        Mikwaoth,  vi.  6 


MT 


Aboth,  iv.  9 
'Arakhin,  v.  5 
Baba  Bathra,  iv.  3 
Baba  Kamma.  iv.  1 
Baba  Mgsi'a,  iv.  2 
B&khoroth,  v.  4 
Bgrakhoth,  i.  1 
Besa,  ii.  7 
Bikkurim,  i.  n 
Chagiga,  ii.  12 
Challa,  i.  9 
Chullin,  v.  3 
I)£mai,  i.  3 
'Eduyoth,  iv.  7 
'Erubin,  ii.  2 
Gittin,  iii.  6 
H5rayoth,  iv.  10 
Kelim,  vi.  1 
Kerithoth,  v.  7 
Kgthuboth,  iii.  2 
Kiddushin,  iii.  7 
Kii'ayim,  i.  4 
Kinnim,  v.  11 
Ma'aser  Sheni,  i.  8 
Ma'aseroth,  i.  7 
Maklishirin,  vi.  8 
Makkoth,  iv.  5 
M&gilla,  ii.  10 
MS'ila,  v.  8 
M£nachoth,  v.  2 
Middoth,  i 


Mo'ed  Katan,  ii.  11 
Nazir,  iii.  4 
Nedarim,  iii.  3 
Ngga'im,  vi.  3 
Nidda,  vi.  7 
Ohaloth,  vi.  2 
'Orla,  i.  10 
Para,  vi.  4 
Pe'a,  i.  2 
Pgsachim,  ii.  3 
Rosh  Ha(sh)shana, 

ii.  8 
Sanhedrin,  iv.  4 
Shabbath,  ii.  1 
Shgbu'oth,  iv.  6. 
ShSbi'ith,  i.  5 
Sh&kalim,  ii.  4 
Sota,  iii.  5. 
Sukka,  ii.  6 
Ta'anith,  ii.  9 
Tamid,  v.  9 
Tebul  Yom,  vi.  10 
Tgmura,  v.  6 
Tgrumoth,  i.  6 
Toboroth,  vi.  5 
'Uksin,  vi.  12 
Yadayim,  vi.  11 
Y&bamoth,  iii.  I 
Yoma,  ii.  5 
Zabim,  vi.  9 
Zgbachim,  v.  I 


Massoretic  text,  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  OT  substantially  as  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  second 
century  A.D.  (temp.  Mishna). 
It    remained    unvocalised    until 


about    the    end    of    the    seventh 

century  a.d.     See  Text. 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on 
Historical  Principles,  ed.  J.  A. 
H.  Murray,  '88  ff.;  also  H. 
Bradley,  '97/f: 

W.  Muss-Arnolt,  A  Concise  Diction- 
ary of  the  Assyrian  Language, 
'94-'99  (a-mag). 

Mittheilungen  der  Vorderasiat- 
ischen  Gesellschaft,  '9Tff. 

note. 

Nabataean.    See  Aramaic,  §  4. 

Nominalbildung,  Barth ;   see  Ba. 

Die  israeliiischen  Eigennamen 
nach  ihrer  religionsgeschicht- 
lichen  Bedeutung,  '76. 

Marginalien  u.  Materialien,  '93. 

A.  Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Tal- 
mud, '68. 

Natural  History  of  the  Bible.  See 
Tristram. 

Neu-hebr.  u.  chaldaisches  Worier- 
buch.    See  Levy. 

number. 

Th.  Noldeke : 

Untersuchungen    z.    Kritik    d. 

Alten  Testaments,  '69. 
Alttestamentliche  Litteratur,  '68. 

W.  Nowack : 
H\_ebr.~\  A\rch^\     Lehrbuch       d.       Hebraischen 

Arch'aologie, '  94. 
Kl.  Proph.  Die    Kleinen    Propheten    (in 

HKC),  '97. 
NT  .         .        .    New  Testament,  Neues  Testament. 


Murray 


Muss- Am. 


MVG 

n. 

Nab. 
NB  . 
Nestle,  Eig. 


Marg. 
Neub.  Geogr. 

NHB 

NHWB   . 

no.     . 
N6[ld].     . 
Unters. 


Now. 


LZ) 


01[sh].  . 
Ps.  . 
Lehrb. 

OLZ  (or  Or. 

Ond. 

Onk.,  Onq. 

Onom. 
OPs. 
OS   . 


OT    . 
OTJC 

P       . 

P2     • 
Pal. 


Palm. 
Pal.  Syr. 

PA  OS 


Par. 

Pat.  Pal.    . 
PE    . 

PEFM[em.] 

PEEQlu.St.] 


Justus  Olshausen : 

Die  Psalmen,  '53. 
Lehrbuch   der  hebr.   Sprache, 
'61  [incomplete]. 

Orienialistische  Litteratur-  Zei- 
tung,  ed.  Peiser,  '98^ 

Historisch-critisch  Onderzoek.  See 
Kuenen. 

Onkelos,  Onqelos.     See  Targ. 

See'  OS. 

Origin  of  the  Psalter.    See  Cheyne. 

Ononiaslica  Sacra,  containing  the 
'name-lists'  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Lagarde,  <2>,  '87;  the 
pagination  of  I1'  printed  on  the 
margin  of  <2'  is  followed). 

Old  Testament. 

Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church.     See  W.  R.  Smith. 

Priestly  Writer.     See  Hist.  Lit. 

Secondary  Priestly  Writers. 

F.  Buhl,  Geographie  des  allot  Pal- 
astina, '96.  See  also  Baedeker 
and  Reland. 

Palmyrene.     See  Aramaic,  §  4. 

Palestinian  Syriac  or  Christian 
Palestinian.     See  Aramaic,  §  4. 

Proceedings  of  American  Oriental 
Society,  '$iff.  (printed  annually 
at  end  of  /A  OS). 

Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  See 
Delitzsch. 

Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine,  '95. 

Pmparatio  Evangelica.  See  Euse- 
bius. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Me- 
moirs, 3  vols.,  '8i-'83. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
[founded  '65]  Quarterly  State- 
ment, '69  ff. 
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Per.-Chip. 


Pers. 
Pesh. 


Ph.,  Phoen. 
PRE 


Preuss.  Jahrbb. 
Prim.  Cult. 

Proph.  Is. 

Prol. 
Prot.  KZ  . 


PSBA 

PS  Thes. 
Pun. 

R      . 

RjE     - 

RD  . 
Rp  . 
i-SR 


Rab. 
Rashi 


Pec.  Trav. 

REJ 

Rel.  Pal. 

Rev. 

Rev.  Sem. 
Ri.  Sa. 


Rob. 


BR 


LBR  or  BR  iv. 
or  BRW  iii. 


Perrot  and  Chipiez : 

Histoire  de  I'Arl  dans  I'anti- 
quite.  Agyple  —  Assyria  — 
Perse  —  Asie  Mineuere  — 
Grece  —  Etrurie  —  Rome; 
'8i#. 

ET:  Ancient  Egypt,  '83 
Chalda-a  and  Assyria,  '84 
Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  '85 
Sardinia,  Judata,  etc.,  '90 
Primitive  Greece,  '94. 
Persian. 
Peshitta,  the  Syriac  vulgate  (2nd- 

3rd  cent.).      V'etus  7 estamentum 

Syriace,  ed.  S.  Lee,  '23,  O  V  and 

NT,  '24. 
W.  E.  Barnes,  An  Apparatus  Cri- 

ticus  to  Chronicles  in  the  Peshitta 

Version,  '97. 
Phoenician. 
Real- Encyklopiidie  fur  protestan- 

tische    Theologie  u.  h'irche,  ed. 

J.  J.  Herzog,  22  vols.,  '54-'68; 

<2>,    ed.    J.  J.   Herzog,    G.    L. 

Plitt,  Alb.  Hauck,  18  vols.,  '77- 

'88;   (»),   ed.   Alb.    Hauck,   vol. 

i.-vii.  [A-Hau],  '96-'99. 
Preussische  Jahrbucher,  'T2ff. 
E.    B.   Tylor,   Primitive    Culture, 

•71;    (3),  '91. 
The    Prophecies  of  Isaiah.      See 

Cheyne. 
Prolegomena.     See  Wellhausen. 
Protestanlische  Kirchenzeitung fur 

das    Evangelische    Oeutschland 

(vols.i.-xliii.,' 54-96);  continued 

as  Prot.  Monatshefte  ('97  Jf-). 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Bibli- 
cal Archaology,  '/&ff. 
Payne  Smith,  'I  hesaurus  Syriacus. 
Punic. 

Redactor  or  Editor. 
Redactor(s)  of  JE. 
Deuteronomistic  Editor(s). 
Priestly  Redactor(s). 
H.  C.  Rawlinson,  The  Cuneiform 

Inscriptions  of    Western  Asia, 

i.-v.  ('6i-'84;   iv.  <2>,  '91). 
Rabbinical. 
i.e.    Rabbenu    Shelomoh    Yishaki 

(1040-1105),      the     celebrated 

Jewish  commentator. 
Recueil  de   travaux   relalifs  a  la 

philol.  et  a   I'Archeol.  egypt.   et 

assyr.  '■joff. 
Revue  des  Etudes  juives,  i.,  '80;  ii. 

and  iii.,  '81 ;   and  so  on. 
Reland,  Palcestina  ex  Monumentis 

veteribus  illuslrata,  2  vols.,  1 714. 
Revue. 

Revue  semitique,  '93  ff. 
Die    Biicher  Richter   u.    Samuel. 

See  Budde. 
Edward  Robinson : 

Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine, Ml.  Sinai,  and  Arabia 
Petr&a,  a  journal  of  travels 
in  the  year  1838  (i.-iii.,  '41 
=  BRM,  i.-ii.,  '56). 
Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  adjacent  Regions,  a 

journal   of  travels   in  the  year 

1852  ('56). 
Physical    Geography  of  the  Holy 

Land,  '65. 


Roscher     .         .     Ausfuhrlichcs  Lexikon  d.   Griech- 

ischen  u.  Romischen  Mythologie 

('84  tf). 
RP   .        .         .     Records  of  the  Past,  being  English 

translations  of  the  Ancient  Mon  u- 

ments   of  Egypt  and    Western 

Asia,  ed.  S.  Birch,  vols,   i.-xii. 

('73-'8i).  New  series [RPW^ed. 

A.  H.  Sayce,  vols,  i.-vi.,  '88-92. 

See  Assyria,  §  35. 
RS  or  Rel.  Sem.    Religion  of  the  Semites.     See  W. 

R.  Smith. 
RV    .        .        .     Revised  Version   (NT,  '80;    OT, 

'84;   Apocrypha,  '95). 
RWB        .         .     G.B.  Winer(l789-i858),5^AW;« 

Realworlerbuch,  '20;   <3>,  2  vols., 

'47/ 
Rys.  .         .     Ryssel;   cp.  Dillmann,  Bertheau. 

Saad.  .  .  R.  Sa'adya  (Se'adya;  Ar.  Sa'id), 
the  tenth  century  Jewish  gram- 
marian and  lexicographer  (b. 
892);  Explanationsofthe/ia/ax- 
legomena  in  the  OT,  etc. 
Sab.  .         .     Sabiean,      less      fittingly      called 

Himyaritic;   the  name  given  to 
a   class   of  S.  Arabian  inscrip- 
tions. 
Sab.  Denkm.     .     Sabaische  Denkmaler,  edd.  Muller 

and  Mordtmann. 
Sam.  .         .     Samaritan. 

SB  A  W     .         .     Sitzungsberichte  der  Berlinischen 

Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
SBE  .         .     The    Sacred  Books   of  the    East, 

translated  by  various  scholars 
and  edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  F. 
Max  Muller,  50  vols.  1879 ^C 
SBOT  (Eng.)  [Otherwise  known  as  the  Poly- 
chrome Bible\  The  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  a  new  Eng. 
transl.,  with  Explanatory  Notes 
and  Pictorial  Illustrations  ;  pre- 
pared by  eminent  biblical  scholars 
of  Europe  and  of  America,  and 
edited,  with  the  assistance  of 
Horace  Howard  Fumess,  by  Paul 
Haupt,  '97ff. 
SB  0  T  (Heb.)  .  Haupt.  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  printed  in 
colours,  with  notes,  prepared  by 
eminentbiblical scholars  of  Europe 
and  America,  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Paid  Haupt,  '93  ff. 
Schopf.       .         .    Gunkel,  Sch'opfung  und  Chaos  in 

Urzeit  u.  Endzeit,  '95. 
Schr.  .         .     E.     Schrader;      editor     of     KB 

[o.v.']  : 
KGF         .  Keihnschriften  u.  Geschichts- 

forschung,  '78. 
KA  T         .  Die  Keilinschriften  u.  d.  Alte 

Testament,  '72;   (2),  '83. 
COT  .  Eng.    transl.    of  KATW    by 

O.  C.  Whitehouse,  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and 
the  Old  Testament,  2  vols., 
'85,  '88  (the  pagination  of 
the  German  is  retained  in 
the  margin  of  the  Eng.  ed.). 
Schur.       .         .     E.  Schiirer : 

GyV  .  Geschichte  des  judischen  Volkes 
im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi ; 
i.  Einleitung  u.  Politische  Ge- 
Bchichte,  '90;  ii.  Die  Inneren 
Zustande  Palastinas  u.  des 
judischen  Volkes    im   Zeitalter 
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Hist. 


Selden 


Sem. 

Sin. 

Smend,  Listen 

Smith 

GASm. 
HG 


WRS 


OTJC 
Proph. 


Kin. 


SP    . 

Spencer 
SS     . 


St.,  Sta.     . 
GVI . 

Abh.  . 

St.  Kr.        . 
Stad.  m.  m. 

Stud.  Bibl. 


Sw.  . 

SWAW 


Jesu  Christi,  '86;    new  ed.  vol. 

ii.    Die   Inneren  Zustande,  '98, 

vol.  iii.  Das  Judenthum  in  der 

Zerstreuung  u.  die  judische  Lite- 

ratur,  '98. 
ET  of  above  ('90  ff.).     Vols.  1/ 

(i.e.,  Div.  i.  vols.  1  /)  =  vol.   1 

of  German;   vols.  3-5  (i.e.,  Div. 

ii.  vols.  1-3)  =  vol.  2  of  German 

[=  vols,  ii.,  iii. of  (*>]. 
J.    Selden,    de  Jure     naturali    et 

gentium  juxta  disciplinam  Ebrce- 

orum,  7  bks.,  1665. 

de  Diis  Syris,  1617. 
Semitic. 

Sinaitic;  see  Aramaic,  §  4. 
Smend,    Die    Listen    der   Bucher 

Esra  u.  Nehemiah,  '81. 

George  Adam  Smith  : 

The  Historical  Geography  of 
the  LLoly  Land,  especially  in 
relation  to  the   History  of 
Israel    and    of   the    Early 
Church,  '94  (additions  to  <4>, 
'96.) 
William  Robertson  Smith  ( '46-'94) : 
The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  '81 ;  |L'<,  revised  and  much 
enlarged,  '92;    (Germ,  transl.  by 
Rothstein,  '94). 
The  Prophets  of  Israel  and  their 
place  in  History,  to  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  '82;    w, 
with     introduction     and     addi- 
tional notes  by  T.   K.  Cheyne, 

'95- 

Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 
Arabia,  '85. 
,]  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Semites:  1st  ser.,  The  Funda- 
mental Institutions,  '89;  new 
and  revised  edition  (RS^),  '94; 
Germ,  transl.  by  Stube,  '99. 

[The  MS  notes  of  the  later  Burnett 
Lectures — on  Priesthood, Divina- 
tion and  Prophecy,  and  Semitic 
Polytheism  and  Cosmogony  — 
remain  unpublished,  but  are 
occasionally  cited  by  the  editors 
in  the  Encycloptedia  Biblica  as 
'Burnett  Lects.  MS.]  ' 

A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine 
in  connection  with  their  history, 
'56,  last  ed.  '96. 

De  Legibus  Hebrceorum  Ritualibus 

(2  vols.  1727). 
Siegfried   and   Stade,  Hebraisches 

Worterbuch   zum   Allen    Testa- 

mente,  '93. 

B.  Stade  : 

Gesch.  d.    Volkes  Israel,  '81- 
'88. 

Ausgewahlte  Akademische  Re- 
den  u.  Abhandlungen,  '99. 
Siudien  itnd  Kritiken,  *2&ff. 
Siadiasmus    magni    maris    (Mar- 

cianus). 
Studia  Biblica,  Essays  in  Biblical 
Archeology  and   Criticism   and 
kindred  subjects,  4  vols.,  '85-'9I. 
H.  B.  Swete,   The  Old  Testament 
in  Greek  according  to  the  Seplua- 
gint;  (D,  '87-'94;   <2>,  '9S-'99- 
Sitzungsberichte   d.     Wiener  Aka- 
demie  d.  Wissenschaflen. 


Symrml.  .         .     Symmachus,   author    of    a    Greek 
J  version   of    the   Old   Testament 

(circa  200  a.d.).     See  Text. 

Syr.  .         .         .     Syriac.     See  Aramaic,  §11/ 

Tab.  Peut.  .      Tabula  Peutingeriana,  Desjardins, 

'68. 

Talm.  Bab.  Jer.  Talmud,  Babylonian  or  Jerusalem, 
consisting  of  the  text  of  the 
Mishna  broken  up  into  small 
sections,  each  followed  by  thedis- 
cursive  comment  called  Gemara. 
See  Law  Literature. 

T[ar]g.     .         .    Targum.     SeeTExr. 

Jer.    .         .     The   (fragmentary)   Targum  Jeru- 

shalmi. 
Jon.    .         .     Targum  Jonathan,  the  name  borne 
by   the   Babylonian   Targum   to 
the  Prophets. 
Onk.  .         .    Targum  Onkelos,  the  Babylonian 
Targum     to     the      Pentateuch 
(towards  end  of  second  century 
A.D.). 
ps.-Jon.       .     The     Targ.     to    the     Pentateuch, 
known  by  the  name  of  Jonathan. 

TBS  .  .  Der  Text  der  Bucher  Samuelis: 
see  Wellhausen ;  or  Notes  on  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel :  see  Driver. 

temp.         .         .     tempore  (in  the  time  [of]). 

T[extus]  R[e-       The   'received    text'    of  the   NT. 
ceptus]  See  Text. 

Thfe].  .  .  Thenius,  die  Bucher  Samuelis  in 
KGH,  '42;  <2\  '64;  (3),  Lohr,  '98. 

Theod.      .         .    Theodotion   (end  of  second   cen- 

,  tury),  author  of  a  Greek  version 

of  the  Old  Testament  ('  rather  a 

revision  of  the  LXX  than  a  new 

translation ') .     See  Text. 

Theol.  Siudien  .  Siudien,  published  in  connection 
with  Th.  T  (see  Deuteronomy, 

§  33*)- 
Ties.         .         .     See  Gesenius. 

R.  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syria- 
cus,  '68  ff. 
Th.T        .         .     Theologisch  Tijdschrifl, '67 ff. 
Ti.  or  Tisch.      .     Tischendorf,  Novum  Testamentum 
Greece,     editio     octava     critica 
maior,  '69-'72. 
TLZ         .         .     Theologische         Literaturzeitung, 

>  ff 
Tosephta  .        .    See  Law  Literature. 
Treg.         .         .     S.   P.  Tregelles,    The    Greek  New 
Testament ;  edited  from  ancient 
authorities,  '$j-'j2. 
H.  B.  Tristram : 
The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine, 

'89. 
The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 

<8>,  '89. 
Transactions  of  Soc.  Bib.  Arch&ol., 

vols,  i.-ix.,  '72  ff. 
Tubingen  Zeitschrift  f.   Theologie, 
'34ff 


Tristram    . 
FFP  . 

NHB 

TSBA       . 

Tub.  Z.  f.  Theol. 

Untersuch. 
Urgesch.     . 

v.       .         . 
Var.  Apoc. 

Var.  Bib. 


Untersuchungen. 

Winckler. 
Die    biblische    Urgeschichte. 

Budde. 


See    Noldeke, 
See 


verse. 

The  Apocrypha  (AV)  edited  with 

various  renderings,  etc.,  by  C   T 

Ball. 
The  OldandNew  Testaments  (AW) 


edited  with  various  render 


etc.,   by   T.    K.   Cheyne, 


S.    R. 
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Vet.  Lat. 


Vg-  . 


We.,  Wellh. 
De  Gent. 


TBS 

Phar.  u. 
Sadd. 


Gesch. 
Prol. 


IJG 


\_Ar.~\Heid. 
Kl.  Proph. 
CH   . 


Weber 


Wetstein   . 
Wetz. 


WF   . 

WH  [W  &  H] 


Driver  (OT),  and  R.  L.  Clarke, 
A.  Goodwin,  W.  Sanday  (NT) 
[otherwise  known  as  the  Queen's 
printers'  Bible']. 

Versio  Vetus  Latina;  the  old-Latin 
version  (made  from  the  Greek) ; 
later  superseded  by  the  Vulgate. 
See  Text  and  Versions. 

Vulgate,  Jerome's  Latin  Bible : 
OT  from  Heb.,  NT  a  revision 
of  Vet.  Lat.  (end  of  4th  and  be- 
ginning of  5th  cent.).  See  Text. 

Julius  Wellhausen. 

De  Gcntibits et  Familiis Judceis 
quce  ill   I    Chr.    2  4  nume- 
rantur  Dissertatio  ('70). 
Der  Text  der  Bucher  Samuelis 

Die  Pharisaet  u.  d.Saddncaer; 
ehie  Untersuckung  zur  in- 
neren  judischen    Geschicht 

('74). 

Geschichte  Israels,  vol.  i.  ('78). 

2nd  ed.  of  Gesch.,  entitled 
Prolegomena  zur  Gesch.  Is- 
raels, '83;  ET  '85;  4th 
Germ.  ed.  '95. 

Israelitische  u.  judische  Ge- 
schichte, '94;  <3>,  '97;  an 
amplification  of  Abriss  der 
Gesch.  Israels  u.  Judo's  in 
'Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten,' 
'84.  The  Abriss  was  sub- 
stantially a  reproduction  of 
'  Israel '  in  EB^  ('8'i ;  re- 
published in  ET  of  Prol. 
['85]  and  separately  as 
Sketch  of  Hist,  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  <3>,  '91). 

Peste  Arabischen  Heidenlums 
(in '  Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten') 

('87;     W,  '97). 

Die  Kleinen  Propketen  uber- 
setzt,   mit  Noten    ('92;   W, 

>98). 

Die    Composition    des    Hexa- 
teuchs  ttnd  der  kistorischen 
Bucher  des  Alten  Testaments 
('85;    Zweiter   Druck,   mit 
Nachtragen,  '89;   originally 
published  in  JDT  21  392  ff., 
['76],  22  407  ['77],  and  in 
Bleek,  Einl.  W,  '78). 
System  der  Altsynagogalen  Palasti- 
nischen  Theologie  ;  or  Die  lehren 
des  Talmud,  '8o  (edited  by  Franz 
Delitzsch  and  Georg  Schneder- 
mann) ;    I2',  Judische    Theologie 
auf   Grund  des    Talmud   und 
verwandler   Schriften,   '97    (ed. 
Schnedermann) . 
J.  J.  Wetstein,  Novum  Testamen- 
tum  GrcECum,  etc.,  2  vols,  folio  ; 
I 751-1752. 
Wetzstein,  Ausgewahlte  griechische 
und  lateinische  Inschriften,  ge- 
sammelt    auf    Reisen    in    den 
Trachonen   und  um  das  Hau- 
rdngebirge,'6T, ;  Reisebericht  iiber 
Haurdn  und  Trachonen,  '60. 
Wellhausen-Furness,    The  book  of 
Psalms  ('98)  in  SBOT  (Eng.). 
Westcott  and  Hort,  The  New  Tes- 
tament in  the   Original   Greek, 
'81. 


Wi. 


Unters. 

Alt\test\. 

Unt. 
GBA 

A  OF  or  A F 


GI     . 
Sarg. 
KBt,. 
Wilk. 


Winer 
RWB 

Gram. 


WMM       . 
Wr.   . 

Comp. 
Gram. 

Ar.  Gram. 


WRS 

WZKM  . 
Yakut 


Z      . 
ZA    . 

ZA    . 

ZATW 

ZDMG 

ZDPV 

ZKF 


ZKM 
ZKW 


ZLT 

ZTK 
ZWT 


Hugo  Winckler : 

Vntersuchungen  0.  Altoriental- 

ischen  Geschichte,  '89. 
Alttestamentliche    Untersuch- 

ungen,  '92. 
Geschichte  Babyloniens  u.  As- 

syriens,  '92. 
Altorientalische  Forschungen, 
1st  ser.  i.-vi.,  '93-'97;  2nd 
ser.  (AFM)  i.,  '98/ 
Geschichte    Israels    in    einzel- 

darstellungen,  i.  '95. 
Die  Keilschrifttexte  Sargons, 

'89. 
Die    Thontafeln   von    Tell-el- 
Amarna  (ET  Metcalf). 
J.    G.   Wilkinson,    Manners    and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
'37-'4i ;  (2)  by  Birch,  3  vols.,  '78. 
G.  B.  Winer : 

Bibl.     Realworterbuch ;     see 

RWB. 
Grammatik  des  neuteslament- 
lichen  SprachidiomsW,  neu 
bearbeitet  von    Paul  Wilh. 
Schmiedel,    '94^;    ET  of 
6th  ed.,  W.  F.  Moulton,  '70. 
See  As.  u.  Eur. 
W.  Wright : 

Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Semitic 
Languages,  '90. 
A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic 
Language,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Caspari  and 
edited,  with  numerous  addi- 
tions and  corrections  by  W. 
Wright;  <2)  2  vols.,  '74-'75 ; 
<3>  revised  by  W.  Robertson 
Smith  and  M.  J.  de  Goeje, 
vol.  i.  '96,  vol.  ii.  '98. 
William    Robertson    Smith.      See 

Smith. 
Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  d.  Kunde 

des  Morgenlandes,  8jff. 
The  well-known  Arabian  geo- 
graphical writer  (1 179-1229). 
Kitab  Mo' jam  el-Bulddn  edited 
by  F.  Wiistenfeld  (Jacut's  Geo- 
graphisches  Worterbuch,  '66-'7o). 

Zeitschrift  (Journal). 

Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie  u.  ver- 

wandte   Gebiete,  '86  ff. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Agyplische  Sprache 

u.  Alterthumskunde,  '63  ff. 
Zeitschrift fiir  die  Alttestamentliche 

Wissenschaft,  '81  ff. 
Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgen- 

landischen  Gesellschaft,  '46  jr. 
Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Paldstina- 

vereins,  '78  ff. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Keilschriftforschung 

und  verwandte    Gebiete,  '84  f, 

continued  as  ZA. 
See  WZKM. 

Zeitschrift  fur  kirchliche    Wissen- 
schaft 11.  kirchliches  Leben  (ed. 

Luthardt),  i.-ix.,  'So-'igff. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammle  luther- 

ische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  '40- 

'78. 
Zeitschrift    fur     Theologie    und 

Kirche,  '91  ff. 
Zeitschrift    fiir    wissenschaftliche 

Theologie  (ed.  Hilgenfeld),  '58/. 
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APK  . 
Crit.  Bib.      . 
GA       . 
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Ohnefalsch-Richter 
SMA  W 


Altchristliche  Litteratur  :  e.g. — 

Adolf  Harnack,  Geschichte  der  altchristlich.cn  Litteratur  Us  Eusebius, 
of  which  there  appeared  in  1893  Pt.  I.  Die  Ueberlieferung  und  der 
Besland,   and  in  1897,    Pt.    II.  Die  Chronologic,  vol.  I.  down  to 
Irenaeus  (cited  also  as  Chronol.,  1). 
Gustav    Kriiger,    Geschichte   der   altchristlichen    Litteratur  in    den 
ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten,    1895  (in  Grundriss  der  Theologischen 
Wissenschaften). 
F.  Spiegel,  Die  alt-persischen  Keilinschriften,  1862,  (2)  1881. 
Cheyne,  Critica  Biblica  (in  preparation). 
Geschichte  Aegyptens. 
W.  C.  van  Manen,  Handleiding  voor  de  Oudchristelijke  Letterkunde 
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the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 

I.  B.  Benzinger,      Dr.      Immanuel,     Privat- 

docent  in  Old  Testament  Theology, 
Berlin. 
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Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  St. 
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Pinches,  Theophilus  G. ,  M.R.A.S., 
formerly  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
Department  in  the  British  Museum. 

CHEYNE.Rev.  T.  K,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  Oriel 
Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture  at  Oxford,  Canon  of  Ro- 
chester. 

NSldeke,  Theodor,  Professor  of 
Semitic  Languages,  Strassburg. 

DA  VIES,  T.  W. ,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Semitic  Languages,  University  College 
of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

Allen,  Rev.  W.  C,  M.A.,  Chaplain, 
Fellow,  and  Lecturer  in  Theology  and 
Hebrew,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Manen,  W.  C.  van,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of 
Old-Christian  Literature  and  New  Tes- 
tament Exegesis,  Leyden. 

Addis,  Rev.  W.  E. ,  M.A. ,  Lecturer  in 
Old  Testament  Criticism  in  Manchester 
College,  Oxford. 

Bennett,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Litt.D.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and 
Literature,  Hackney  College,  London, 
and  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Exegesis,  New  College,  London. 

Kosters,  The  late  W.  H. ,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Leyden. 

Woodhouse,  W.  J.,  M. A.,  Professor  of 
Greek,  University  of  Sydney. 

Muller,  W.  Max,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Literature,  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church  Seminary,  Philadelphia. 

Smith,  The  late  W.  Robertson,  D.  D., 
Adams  Professor  of  Arabic,  Cambridge. 

Thiselton-Dyer,  Sir  William  Tur- 
ner ,  C.  M.  G .,  LL.  D. ,  F.  R.  S. ,  Director 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
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Ladanum 

Lamentations  (Book)     . 

Lamp,  Lantern 

Law  and  Justice 

Law  Literature 

Lazarus  . 

Leaven    . 

Lebanon . 

Leprosy,  Leper 

Levites  . 

Leviticus 

Linen 

Lion 

Locust    . 

Logos      ". 

Lord's  Day 

Lord's  Prayer 

Lovingkindness 

Luke 

Lycaoma 

Lysanias 

Maccabees  (Family) 

Maccabees  (Books) 

Magic      .         .         .         . 

Malachi 

Mammon  .         .         .         . 

Manasseh 

Manna     .         .         .         . 

Mantle  . 

Mark       . 

Marriage 

Mary       .         .         .         . 

Massah  and  Meribah 

Massebah 

Matthew 

Matthias 

Meals      .         .         .         . 

Medicine 

Melchizedek  . 

Mephiboshetii 

Mercy  Seat     . 

Mf.sha  (with  Illustration) 

Mesopotamia  (with  Map) 

Messiah  . 

Micah 

MlDIAN      . 

Milk 

Mill,  Millstones    . 

Ministry 

Mitre 

Mizraim  . 

Moab  (with  Map) 

Modin 

Molech,  Moloch     . 

Month     . 

Moses 

Mourning  Customs 

Music  (with  Illustrations) 

Mystery  . 

Nadab  and  Abihu  . 

Nahum    . 

Name 

Names 


Naphtali 

Nativity  (-Narratives) 

Nature  Worship     . 

Na-zareth 


Sir  W.  T.  Thistleton-Dyer. 
The    late    Prof.    W.     Robertson 

Smith  and  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
S.  A.  Cook. 
1  tr.  I.  Benzinger. 
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President  G.  F.  Moore. 
Norman  M'Lean. 
A.    E.   Shiplev,  S.  A.  Cook,  and 

Prof.  T.  K.'  Cheyne. 
A.    E.    Shipley,  S.  A.  Cook,  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  A.  Jiilicher. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Deissmann. 
Prof.  Eb.  Nestle. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
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Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
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S.  A.  Cook. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Allen. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Allen. 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
Dr.  C.  Creighton. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Deissmann. 
Prof.  S.  R.  Driver. 
The  late  Prof.  A.  Socin  and  Dr. 

H.  Winckler. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.Smith,  Prof. 

E.  Kautzsch,  and  Prof.  T.  K. 

Cheyne. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  Th.  NSldeke. 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
I.  Abrahams  and  S.  A.  Cook. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,  Prof.  J.  Well- 

hausen,  and  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
I.  Abrahams. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
Prof.  Karl  Marti. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Prof.  J.  D.  Prince. 
Prof.  A.  Jiilicher. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Addis. 
Prof.  Karl  Budde. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.   Th.    Noldeke,  Prof.  G.  B. 

Gray,   Prof.  E.  Kautzsch,  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Hope  W.  Hogg. 
Prof.  H.  Usener. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
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Nebo  (Mount) 
Nebuchadrezzar     . 
Negeb  (with  Map)     . 
Nehemiah 

Nephilim 

Nethinim 

New  Moon 

Nicodemus 

Nile  (with  Illustration) 

Nimrod    .... 

Nineveh  (with  Plans) 

No,  No-Amon  . 

Noph        .... 

Number   .... 

Numbers  (Book) 

Oath        .... 

Obadiah  (Book) 

Oil 

Old -Christian  Litera- 
ture 
Olives,  The  Mount  of  . 
Onias  .... 
Ophir  .... 
Palace  (with  Illustrations) 

Palestine 


Papyri     .... 

Parables 

Paradise 

Passover,   and   Feast   of 

Unleavened  Bread 
Paul  (with  Map) 

Pavement 

Penny  (with  Illustrations)  . 

Pentecost 

Pergamos 

Persia     .... 

Pestilence 

Peter,  The  Epistles  of 
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Philip  the  Apostle  and 
Philip  the  Evangelist 
Philippians  (Epistles)  . 
Philistines 
Phinehas 

Phoenicia  (with  Map) 
Phrygia  .... 
Pillar  of  Cloud  and  Fire 
Pithom     .... 
Plagues,  The  Ten 
Poetical  Literature 
Pontus     .... 
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Pottery  (with  Illustrations) 
Prayer    .... 
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Priest      .... 

Prophetic     Literature, 
Prophet,  and  Prophecy 

Proselyte 

Proverbs  (Book) 
Psalms  (Book) 

Ptolemais 

Pul  .... 

Purim      .... 
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LAADAH  (H^.  §  35  ;  perhaps abbrev.  from  i"!Tl£>IS! 

'El  passes  by';  cp  Eladah),  a  Judahite  ;  iCh.42i  (jiaSaO 
[B],  aa£a  [A],  Aa5»)t  [L]).  For  a  probable  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem of  '  Laadah,'  see  Lecah. 

LAADAN  [^vb),  iCh.  726  237  ff,  2621  AV,  RV 
Lad  an  {q.v. ). 

LABAN  (jnS;  AaBan  [ADEL]),  son  of  Nahor 
(Gen.  29  5  J  ;  cp  2447,  where  '  Bethuel,  son  of,'  should 
be  omitted  as  an  interpolation).1  He  was  also  brother 
of  Rebekah  (2429),  and  became  father  of  Leah  and 
Rachel  (chap.  29),  and  of  several  sons  (3O35  31 1)  ;  he 
■was  therefore  uncle  and  father-in-law  of  Jacob.  Accord- 
ing to  P  (25 20)  he  was,  like  Bethuel,  'an  Aramaean' 
("2-ik,  EV  'a  Syrian')  ;  but  P  does  not  mean  to  deny- 
that  he  was  a  Nahorite  ;  '  Milcah  '  and  *  Aram  '  are  both 
probably  corruptions  of  '  Jerahmeel, '  and  the  northern 
Jerahmeelites  dwelt  at  'the  city  of  Nahor.'  It  is  in 
fact  here  that  the  tradition  given  by  J  places  the  home 
of  Laban  (24xo  2743)  ;  the  God  of  Laban,  too,  is  called 
by  E  the  'God  of  Nahor'  (3I53).  Elsewhere  (see 
Nahor)  it  is  suggested  that  '  Nahor'  is  most  probably 
miswritten  for  '  Hauran '  ;  very  possibly  J  and  E  had 
before  them  corrupt  versions  of  the  traditional  narrative. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  the  character  of  Laban 
as  if  he  were  a  historical  individual ;  we  can  only  ven- 
ture to  infer  that  the  later  Israelites  criticised  the  char- 
acter of  the  Aramaeans  very  unfavourably.  It  is 
essential,  however,  to  notice  the  religious  difference 
between  Laban  and  Jacob  ;  note  especially  the  incident 
with  the  teraphim  (Gen.  31 30  ;  cp  352,  and  see  Teka- 
phim).  Since  Laban — i.e.,  the  Laban-tribe — resides 
in  or  near  a  city  of  Hauran  it  is  archasologically 
important  to  try  to  clear  up  the  name.  A  very  similar 
name,  Libm  [g.v.~\,  is  given  in  Ex.  617  Nu.  3  18  to  a 
son  of  Gershon,  son  of  Levi  ;  in  1  Ch.  617,  however, 
Libni"s  father  is  called  Gershom.  Now,  Gershom 
(  =  Gershon)  is  a  '  Jerahmeelite  '  name.  Gershom  in 
Ex.  222  is  the  son  of  Moshe  (Moses),  who  was  the  son 
of  Amram  (Ex.  620,  P)  ;  Amram,  like  Abram,  contains 
in  our  view  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  Jerahmeel.  Levi 
too  is  claimed  elsewhere  (Levi,  1)  as  a  Jerahmeelite 
name ;  it  corresponds  to  Leah,  which  is  explained 
elsewhere  (Leah)  as  a  fragment  of  •*  feminine  form  of 
Jerahmeel.  The  natural  inference,  if  these  data  be 
granted,  is  that  Laban  and  Libni  are  both  connected 
with  Leah  and  Levi ;  pS,  Laban,  may  be  from  p1?,  and 
Libni  may  be  a  further  development  of  pS. 

Hence  the  Levi-tribe  was  at  one  time  viewed  as  the  equal  of 
the  Jacob-tribe,  though  afterwards  it  had  to  accept  an  inferior, 
dependent  position.  It  thus  becomes  unnecessary  to  combine 
Laban   with  an  Assyrian  god  Laban  (cp  [ilu]  libitti,  '  god  of 

1  Similarly  the  references  to  Bethuel  in  Gen.  24 15  2450  (J)  are 
to  be  viewed  as  interpolations.  See  Mez,  Gesch.  d.  St.  Harran, 
iqff.  and  Dillmann's  Genesis.  In  Gen.  22  20-23  (J)  the  list  should 
end  with  'and  Laban  and  Rebekah.' 
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brickwork,'  KB  32  loof.1)  mentioned  by  Delitzsch  and  Sayce 
{Hibb.  Lect.  249,  n.  3),  or  with  the  Lapana  (probably  Helbon) 
of  Am.  Tab.  139  35  37,  or  to  regard  the  name  as  originally  a 
title  of  the  Harranian  moon-god  (Schr.  KA  7T2)  on  Gen.  2743; 
Jensen,  ZA,  1896,  p.  298  ;  cp  Goldziher,  Heb.  Myth.  158  ;  Wi. 
GL  2  57).  Gunkel  {Gen.  292)  finds  the  Laban  legend  free  from 
mythology  ;  on  the  other  side,  see  Winckler,  op.  cit. 

,  T.  K.  C. 

LABAN  {\27 ;  AOBON  [BAFL]),  an  unknown  locality 
(Dt.  li) ;  perhaps  the  same  as  LlBNAH  (2,  q.v.).  Cp 
Wanderings,  §  10. 

LABANA  (a<\Ban&  [BA]),  i  Esd.  529  =  Neh.748, 
Lebana. 

LABOUR  (1W,  Gen.  31 4=;  ^00,  Dt.267),  Labourer 
(eprATHC.Mt.937).  SeeSLAVERY.  The  use  of  labour  ' 
for  '  fruit  of  labour  '  (e.g. ,  Hab.  3 17)  is  one  of  the  most 
questionable  Hebraisms  of  the  EV. 

LACEDEMONIANS  (AAKeiAiMONioi  [Ay]..  aa.- 
K<M.  [A];  see  Swete,  ad  loc.  and  App. ),  mentioned 
only  in  2  Mace.  5  9  ;  elsewhere  always  '  Spartans ' 
(ctt&ptiatim)  is  used.     See  Jason,  2  (end),  Sparta. 

The  Jews  claimed  kinship  with  the  Lacedaemonians  (see 
Sparta  for  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  peoples  about 
300  B.C.  and  145  B.C.).  For  the  presence  of  Jews  m  Sparta,  we 
may  compare  iMacc.  15  23,  and  in  the  Peloponnese  generally, 
Philo,  Leg.  ad  Cai.  36. 

LACHISH  (Wlb  ;  A&xeic  [BAL,  etc.]).  A  city  in 
the  ShSphelah  (Josh.  1539,  VO-XW  [B*A],  Xa.  [Bab  super- 
.  scr.  X]).      Its  king,  with  four  other  Amorite 

1.  ±11  ory.  k;ngS|  was  defeated  by  Joshua  at  Gibeon 
(Josh.  10 3-15  ;  cp  Gibeon,  §  1,  Makkedah)  ;  on  the 
fate  of  the  city  and  its  population,  see  Josh.  10  3i_/^  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  '  chariot-city '  (Mic.  1 13  ;  cp  1  K. 
9 19  and  Beth-marcaboth).  The  Chronicler  speaks  of 
its  fortification  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  11 9).  Amaziah  fled 
thither  from  1  conspiracy  (2  K.  14 19  ;  see  Amaziah, 
1).  Sennacherib  besieged  and  took  the  place  on  his 
expedition  against  Egypt,  and  sei.t  the  Rabshakeh 
thence  to  Jerusalem  (2  K.  18 14,  17,  cp  198;  Is.  362 
Xa[x~bs  [I1],  cp  37  8  [om.  NAOQ]).  Lachish  was  one  of 
the  two  last  '  fenced  cities '  to  be  captured  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar's army  (Jer.  347).  It  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of 
cities  in  Nehemiah  (11 30);  but  on  critical  grounds  we 
cannot  assume  that  Jews  really  dwelt  there  in  the  period 
referred  to  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  5,  n.  3).  Prof.  Petrie's  infer- 
ences from  his  excavations  entirely  bear  out  this  opinion 
— viz. ,  that,  '  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  Lachish  appears 
to  have  been  hardly  reoccupied  '  ( Tell  el-Hesy,  29). 

In  Mic.  1 13  Lachish  is  called  'the  beginning  of  sin  for  the 
daughter  {i.e.,  people)  of  Zion.'  Possibly  some  heathen  Philis- 
tine rites  (cp  Is.  26)  had  been  introduced  at  Lachish,  and 
spread  thence  to  Jerusalem.  Theplay  on  the  name  of  Lachish 
is  obscure.  Read  perhaps  D'Dnm  MJTip  'fllTl,  '  Make  ready 
chariot  horses ' ; 1   cp  Ass.  narkabate   raklsu,   '  chariot-horses,' 

1  See    Ges.-Buhl,    s.v.     pm ;~  and,    for  the  rest,   Che.  JQR 

10576/  [1898].     MT  is  rendered  in  RV,  '  Bind  the  chariot  to  the 
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2.  Site. 


LACHISH 

Del.  Ass.  HJVB622;  rakls  and  laklsh  produce  an  assonance. 
The  people  of  Lachish  have  good  cause  to  flee,  for  they  are 
partners  in  the  sins  of  Jerusalem. 

The  antiquity  of  Lachish  is  proved  by  the  references 
to  it  in  some  of  the  Aniarna  tablets  (15th  cent.  B.C.). 
Zimrida  {cp  Ximri)  was  prince  of  the  city  under  the 
Egyptian  king  Amen-hotep  IV.  Efforts  were  made  to 
shake  his  allegiance  to  Egypt  ;  but  he  handed  over  the 
man  who  had  tried  to  seduce  him  to  an  Egyptian  official. 
Soon  after,  however,  Lachish  rebelled  against  him  ;  the 
fate  of  Zimrida  remains  uncertain. 

See  Am.  Tab.  217,  219,  181,  and  Peiser,  OLZ,  15th  Jan.  1899. 
Max  Miiller,  however  {OLZ,  15th  March  1899),  finds  some 
difficulties  in  the  situation  supposed  by  Peiser.  No.  219  is  the 
famous  tablet  found  at  Tell  el-Jiesy(see  below,  §  2>and  included 
by   Winckler   in   his   edition   of  the  Aniarna  Tablets. 

There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum  a  bas-relief  (found  at 
Kuyunjik)  with  this  inscription,  according  to  Winckler,  'Sen- 
nacherib,' king  of  the  world,  king  of  Assyria,  took  his  seat  on 
the  throne,  and  the  captives  from  Lachish  marched  up  before 
him  ' 1  ( Textbuch,  37).  This  confirms  the  inference  from  2  K. 
1U  8  that  Sennacherib's  siege  of  Lachish  was  successful. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  the  site  of  Lachish  7  R.m. 
S.  of  Eleutheropolis,  towards  the  Darom  (OS  274  9 
135  22).  This  does  not  agree  with  the 
position  of  Umm  Lakis,  which  most  recent 
scholars  have  identified  with  Lachish,  this  place  being 
W. ,  not  S. ,  of  Eleutheropolis.  In  fact,  its  sole  re- 
commendations consist  in  a  very  slight  resemblance 
of  its  name  to  that  of  Lachish  {k,  not  k,  is  the  second 
consonant),-  and  in  its  being  only  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  from  'Ajlan  (Eglon)  ;  cp  Josh.  IO34.  It  presents, 
as  Conder  states,  '  only  a  few  traces  of  ruins,  two 
masonry  cisterns,  and  a  small,  low  mound'  (PEFQ,  1878, 
p.  20}.  On  the  ground  of  this  apparent  insignificance, 
Robinson  long  ago  rejected  it  (/?./?  2  389),  adding  that  the 
mound  of  Tell  el-Hesy  must  certainly  represent  some 
important  city ;  '  a  finer  position  could  hardly  be 
imagined."  It  was  left  for  Conder,  however,  to  point 
out  that  Lachish  ought  to  be,  and  for  Petrie  virtually 
to  prove  that  it  was,  the  city  which  Tell  el-Hesy  repre- 
sents. The  work  of  excavation  was  begun  by  Flinders 
Petrie  in  April  1890.  A  study  of  the  walls  and  of  the 
pottery  of  different  levels  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
'  the  earliest  dwellings  are  not  later  than  the  seventeenth 
century  B.C.,  and  the  latest  belong  to  the  fifth  century 
B.C."  '  The  great  walls  below  the  level  of  the  ash-bed 
belong  to  the  pre-Israelitish  or  Amorite  times.  The 
stones  below  the  bed  of  ashes  belong  to  the  rude  period 
of  the  Judges.  The  ashes  represent  a  desolation  when 
the  tell  was  used  by  alkali-burners.  [Bliss  accounts  for 
the  great  bed  of  ashes  differently.]  The  buildings 
above  the  ashes  represent  the  cities  of  the  various  Jewish 
kings  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity.'  It  was  in  the  third 
city,  in  the  stratum  overspread  by  the  ash-bed,  that  the 
cuneiform  tablet  was  found  ;  other  tablets  must  or  may 
have  been  carried  off  by  foes. 

Petrie  identifies  the  tell  with  Lachish  for  three  reasons. 

1.  The  position  commands  the  only  springs  in  the  district, 
except  those  of  Tell  en-Nejileh  (see  Eglom  ii.). 

2.  It  corresponds  sufficiently  with  the  geographical  deter- 
mination in  the  Onotnasticon,  being  only  three  miles  farther  from 
Eleutheropolis  than  Eusebius  and  Jerome  say  that  Lachish  was. 

3.  It  agrees  with  the  situation  represented  on  Sennacherib's 

swift  steed  ' ;  but  the  first  word  (Dm)  i*,  strictly,  untranslatable, 

and  wj-)  can  hardly  be  used  of  a  chariot-horse  (see  Horse, 
§§  1,  4).  The  order  of  the  words  '  chariot '  and  '  swift  steed  ' 
is  also  scarcely  possible ;  to  alter  it  in  the  translation  (G.  A.  Smith) 
is  arbitrary.  If,  however,  Prof.  Smith's  rendering  might  stand, 
his  explanation  would  be  at  least  plausible.  He  sees  an  allusion 
to  the  Egyptian  subsidies  of  horses  and  chariots  (in  which  the 
politicians  put  their  trust),  which  would  be  received  at  Lachish, 
as  being  the  List  Judxan  outpost  towards  Egypt. 

1  '  Came  forward  into  his  presence  '  (M'Curdy,  Hist.  Propk. 
j!/(>«. 'J  427).  Cp  Meinhold,  Jesaja  it.  seine  Zeit  (1898),  who 
also  adopts  Wi.  s  translation  of  sallat  maharsu  etik.  Berold, 
however  (K  B1 115),  renders  '  received  the  spoil  of  Lachish'  ;  and 
Del.  '  brought  up  before  himself  (i.e..  took  a  minute  survey  of)  the 
spoil  of  Lachish  '  (Ass.  HWB  159  a). 

2  So  Robinson.  According  to  Conder  the  name  is  pronounced 
Umm  Lags.  Sayce  states  that,  after  repeated  inquiries  of  the 
felliihTn,  he  assured  himself  (in  1881)  that  the  name  was  Latis ; 
but  Bliss  confirms  Conder's  statement;  Umm  Laggis  is  the 
form  which  he  gives. 
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bas-relief,  and  the  remains  in  the  tell  permit  a  conCfP}°*°* 
the  fortunes  of  the  site  which  agrees  with  the  data  oi  history. 
F.  J.  Bliss  took  up  Petrie's  work  in  March  1891.  His  general 
conclusion  agrees  with  that  of  his  predecessor;  the  importance 
of  the  site  is  such  that  hardly  any  other  identification  appeals 
possible. 

Whether  Umm  Lakis  is  really  the  site  of  2.  Jewish 
settlement  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  Lachish,  is 
less  certain.  G.  A.  Smith  (Twelve  Prophets,  28o/) 
has  suggested  that  Umm  Lakis  may  represent  the 
ancient  Elkos,  which,  according  to  Epiphanius,  was 
'  beyond  Bet  Gabre,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon '  (cp 
Elkoshite,  c).  The  consonants  are  suitable ;  but 
we  should  not  have  expected  the  vocalisation  Lakis. 
Conder  has  identified  Umm  Lakis  with  the  Malagues  of 
the  Crusaders.  To  the  present  writer  the  site  of 
Lachish  appears  to  be  identified  with  virtual  certainty  by 
Petrie's  brilliant  investigation.  Cp  Bronze,  Honey, 
Pottery  ;  and,  on  the  strategical  importance  of  Lachish, 
seeGASm.  HGi^f. 

See  Flinders  Petrie,  Tell  el-Hesy  1  a  Memoir  (1891)  ;  F.  J. 
Bliss,  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities;  or  Tell  el-Hesy  excavated 
(1898).  For  a  fresh  translation  of  the  Lachish  tablet  see  Peiser, 
OLZ,  15th  Jan.  1899,  and  cp  WMM,  OLZ,  15th  March  1899. 
W.  Max  Miiller  adheres  to  Umm  Lakis  (in  spite  of  the  k)  as  the 
site  of  Lachish.  He  thinks  the  letter  was  addressed,  not  to  the 
Egyptian  grand  vizier,  but  to  a  neighbour  of  Zimrida.  The 
grounds  for  the  prevalent  view  are  not,  however,  discussed. 

T.  K.  C. 

LACUNUS,  RV  LACCUNUS  (A^kkoynoc  [BA], 
/Jaecuas  ?  [L]),  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Addi  in  the  list  of 
those  with  foreign  wives,  1  Esd. '.'31  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  5  end).  If 
we  compare  ||  E?ra  10  30,  we  shall  see  that  the  name  has  arisen 
from  the  names  '  Chelal,  Benaiah '  (,vjn  S*?3)»  the  final  •?  of 
Chelal  having  been  taken  with  the  following  name,  and  the  2 
read  as  a  2 — *"■*■!  rP3D> 


LADAN  (pw&.  §  38  ;  AaAan  [BL]). 


1.  An  Ephraimite,  1  Ch.  7  26  RV,  AV  Laadan  (XaSSow  [B], 
Ka6a.a.v  [A]);  whose  name  appears  in  v.  20  as  Eladah  (<?■&•)> 
See  Eran,  EzerU.,  3  and  cp  Ephraim  i.,  §  12. 

2.  RV,  AV  Laadan,  a  Gershonite  name,  1  Ch.  23  7-9  (eS<w  [B]. 
AeaW  [A],  Aaa.  [L])  2621  (j<a6ai/  [B  once],  Aefi.  twice  Aaafia  [A], 
\aaSav  [L]).      See  LiBNI,  1. 

3.  1  Esd.  537  AV,  RV  Dalan.     See  Delaiah,  4. 

LADANUM  {D^,  lot,  ct&kth  [ADEFL],  reswa), 
Gen.  3725t  (RVm«-  Myrrh)  43nf  (EV  Myrrh),  is  the 
name  of  a  resin  called  by  the  Arabs  ladhan  or  ladan 1 
which  was  yielded  by  some  species  of  Cistus.  It  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  times  of  Herodotus 
and  Theophrastus  by  the  names  \tj5ov,  \d5avov,  and 
\r}5avov,  which  are  very  closely  allied  to  the  Arabic 
name. 

Ladanum  is  described  by  Herodotus  (3  112)  as  particularly 
fragrant,  though  gathered  from  the  beards  of  goats,  on  which 
it  is  found  sticking;  similarly  Dioscorides  (1  128).  Tournefort, 
in  modern  times  {Voyage,  1  29),  has  given  a  detailed  description 
of  the  mode  of  obtaining  ladanum.  He  relates  that  it  is  now 
gathered  by  means  of  a  KaBa-vLmrfpiov  or  kind  of  flail 2  with 
which  the  plants  are  threshed.  When  these  thongs  are 
loaded  with  the  flagrant  and  sticky  resin,  they  are  scraped 
with  a  knife ;  the  substance  is  then  rolled  into  a  mass, 
in  which  state  it  is  called  ladanum  or  labdanuvi.  Ladanum 
consists  of  resin  and  volatile  oil,  and  is  highly  fragrant,  and 
stimulant  as  a  medicine,  but  is  often  adulterated  with  sand  in 
commerce.  The  ladanum  which  is  used  in  Europe  is  collected 
chiefly  in  the  Greek  isles,  and  also  in  continental  Greece.  It 
is  yielded  by  species  of  the  genus  Cistus  (especially  by  C. 
creticus)  which  are  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Rock 
Rose  ;  they  are  natives  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  and  the  N.  of  Africa.  According  to  Tristram  (FTP 
235)  Palestinian  ladanum  is  derived  from  Cistus  villosus,  L., 
which  grows  '  in  the  hill  districts  E.  and  W.  of  Jordan,'  and  is 
'especially  plentiful  on  Carmel.'  Cistus  creticus,  which  is  only 
a  variety  of  this  and  distinguished  by  its  viscidity,  is  'the 
common  form  on  the  southern  hills.'  [Fonck  thinks  of  the  Cistus 
salvifolius,  which  is  also  plentiful  on  Carmel,  for  the  ladanum  ; 
but  H.  Christ  (ZDPV  65/r.  [1899])  questions  this  identification.] 
Ladanum  is  said  by  Pliny,  as  it  was  long  before  said  by- 
Herodotus,  to  be  a  product  of  Arabia,  though  this  has  not 
been  proved  to  be  the  case  in  modern  times.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  ladanum  was 
known  to,  and  esteemed  by,  the  ancients  ;  and,  as  it  is 

1  According  to  Moidtmann  and  Miiller  (Sab.  Denk.  84)  the 
ladhan  is  the  proper  Arabic  form  derived  from  Persian. 

2  Specimens  of  the  implement  can  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at 
Kew  (Crete  and  Cyprus). 
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stated  to  have  been  a  product  of  Syria,  it  was  very 
likely  to  have  been  sent  to  Egypt  both  as  a  present  and 
as  merchandise.  The  word  ladan  is  found  in  the  in- 
scription on  a  S.  Arabian  censer  (Sad.  Denk.  84),  and 
in  Assyrian  in  the  list  of  objects  received  as  tribute  from 
Damascus  byTiglath-Pileser  III.  (KA  TV)  151, 18).  The 
biblical  narrative  (J)  shows  that  ^  was  some  precious 
gum  produced  in  Canaan  or  at  least  in  Gilead. 

See  Royle's  article  '  Lot '  in  Kitto's  Bibl.  Cycl.t  on  which  this 
article  is  mainly  based.  n.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

LADDER  (D?D;  kAim&2)  Gen.  28  wf.  The  render- 
ing '  ladder '  is  unfortunate  ;  a  '  flight  of  step1? '  is  meant  accord- 
ing to  most  scholars.  Cp  Bethel,  §  2.  Probably,  however, 
n?J?D,  '  ascent '  is  the  right  reading  (adapt  suffixes  accordingly), 
cpNeh.  3  15  1*237  (iP  KA.i/jLOKes  =  nisv^-   So  Che.   SeeSTAiRS,4. 

The  classical  use  of  the  term  '  ladder '  in  topography  (cp 
Paus.  viii.  64  and  see  Frazer's  note)  is  exemplified  in  The 
Ladder  of  Tyrus,  RV  .  .  .  of  Tyre  (kAimakoc  Typoy 
[AXV]),  1  Mace.  11 59,  the  northern  limit  of  the  region 
over  which  Simon  the  Maccabee  was  made  commandant 
{(TTpaT-qyds)  by  Antiochus  VI.,  son  of  Balas.  Josephus 
(B/'u.  IO2)  defines  it  as  a  high  mountain  100  stadia  N. 
from  Ptolemais.  It  is  the  steep  and  lofty  headland  now 
known  as  the  Ras  en-Nakurah — '  the  natural  barrier 
between  Phoenicia  and  Palestine'  (Stanley).  True,  we 
should  have  expected  the  title  to  have  been  rather  given 
to  the  fids  el-abyad,  the  Promontorium  album  of  Pliny. 
Regarded  from  the  S. ,  however,  the  Ras  en-Nakurah, 
which  Xeubauer  (Giogr.  39)  identifies  with  the  ndVid 
tix  ^z-  of  the  Talmud,  may  have  presented  itself  as  the 
end  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  barrier  of  Tyre. 

LAEL  (7^?,  §§  22,  37,1  '[belonging]  to  God'  ;  or, 
the  form  having  no  sure  parallel  in  Hebrew,  read  '  Joel,' 
see  Genealogies  i. ,  §  7,  col.  1664,  no.  3),  a  Gershon- 
ite,  Nu.  324  <AahA  [BAF],  AAOYHA  [L]). 

Gray  (HPX  207)  quotes  the  parallel  of  Lemuel  in  Prov.  31  1, 
and,  as  more  remotely  analogous,  Besodeiah  and  possibly 
Bezaleel.  All  these  names,  however,  are  liable  to  grave  sus- 
picion. Xoldeke,  indeed,  has  shown  that  there  were  such 
Semitic  names  as  Lael  (in  later  times?),  but  not  that  MT  is 
correct  in  its  reading.  T.  K.  C. 

LAHAD  (in?),  b.  Jahath  (q.v.,  1),  a  clan  of  Judah, 
1  Ch.42t  (Ac,a,e  [B],  AaMA  [AL]),  Jerahmeelite,  to 
judge  from  the  names  (Che.). 

LAHAI-EOI  PiO  T^piO]),  Gen.  2462  25 11  AV, 
RV  Beer-lahai-roi  {q.v. ). 

LAHMAS  (DOT1? ;  M».xec  [B],  A*.M*.c  [A],  Aam- 
MAC  [L]),  Josh.  1540  RVms-,  or,  according  to  many 
MSS,  Lahmam  (DOT7),  as  in  EV.  A  town  in  the  low- 
land of  Judah,  perhaps  the  modern  el-Lahm,  2^  m.  S. 
from  Eleutheropolis  (Bet  Jibrin). 

LAHMI  CK>rf?  ■  eAe/vxee  [B],  Aee/wei  [A],  Aoomi 
[L]),  •  brother  of  Goliath  '  ( 1  Ch.  20  5+).     See  Elhan  AN, 

§2. 

LAISH.  -..(Wh;  Ao.lC&[BAL]),  the  original  name 
of  the  northern  frontier-city  Dan  (q.v.),  Judg.  I87  14 
'7  =9  ([oyA».m]<mc  [B],  aAeic  [A]).  Another  form 
(probably)  is  Lesham  (see  Leshem).  In  the  list  of 
Thotmes  III.  it  perhaps  appears  as  Liusa  (Mariette, 
Brugsch,  etc. ).  On  the  narrative  in  Judg.  18  see  Judges 
(Book),  §  12. 

Winckler  (G/263^)  endeavours  to  show  that  the  foundation 
of  Dan  is  related  not  only  in  Josh.  19  47  and  Judg.  18,  but  also 
in  Judg.  1  22-2fi.  The  city  'in  the  land  of  the  Humes'  called 
Luz  ('  unto  this  day  ')  must  have  been  Dan  ;  the  statement  that 
it  was  called  Luz  involves  a  confusion  between  the  name  of 
the  sanctuary  (properly  an  appellative  meaning  'asylum' — see 
Luz)  and  that  of  the  city.  Winckler  also  suggests  that  Laish 
and  Leshem  really  mean  '  there  is  not '  and  '  nameless '  respec- 
tively, in  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  the 
Danites.  It  may  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that  here,  too, 
there  is  an   early  writer's   misunderstanding,   and  that   Laish 

1  Cp  Nold.,  '  Verwandtschaftsnamen  als  Personennamen '  in 
* Kleinigkeiten  zur  semitischen  Onomatologie '  (WZKM  6314 
[1892]). 
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(whence  Leshem)  is  a  corruption  of  Luz,  or  of  a  name  from  which 
Luz  is  corrupted. 

2.   Is.  IO30.     See  Laishah.  t.  k.  c. 

LAISH  (Ch,  as  if  ■  lion,'  §  68  ;  in  2  S.  3is  l'"6  Kt.), 
evidently  a  short  form  of  Laishah  (Shalishah).  See 
Laishah,  Palti.  The  name  occurs  in  1  S.  2544  (some 
MSS  have  Kt.  chS  ;  a,ueii  [B],  Acus  [A],  iwas  [L])  ;  and 
in  2  S.  3 15  (ireAXi;!  [B],  Amis  [A],  o-eWeifi.  [L,  for  which, 
see  Bahukim,  n.  1]). 

LAISHAH  (rVi"b;  AaicaK^],  of  which  6NCa[BA] 
is  a  corruption  :  AeiC  [Thcod.],  A<MC  [Symm.  et  forte 
Aq.]),  a  place  in  Benjamin  near  Gallim  (?)  and  Anathoth 
(Is.  1030'r  RV,  AV  '  unto  Laish  ').  According  to  Conder 
[PEFQ,  1875,  p.  183)  and  Van  Kasteren  (7.DPV 
13 100  f.)  it  is  the  modern  el-  hdiviyeh,  a  small  village 
on  the  E.  slope  of  a  mountain  to  the  NNE.  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  less  than  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Anata.  The  site  still  shows 
traces  of  high  antiquity  (Guerin,  Judie,  3  80/.  ;  Gray 
Hill,  PEFQ,  1899,  pp.  45-47).  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  we  can  trust  the  name  Laishah  any  more  than 
Gallim  [^.7'.].  Both  '  Laishah'  and  '  Laish'  are  pro- 
bably distortions  of  Shalishah  [q.v.],  the  name  of 
the  district  in  which  '  Gibeah  of  Sha'ul '  (rather  '  Gibeah 
of  Shalishah'),  mentioned  just  before  (see  v.  29),  was 
situated.  For  another  possible  corruption  of  the 
same  name  see  Merab,  Mephibosheth.  Cp  further 
Shechem. 

Grove  (Smith,  DB(l),  s.v.)  suspects  the  identity  of  Laishah 
and  the  Eleasa  of  1  Mace.  95  (aAao-a  [A],  eA.  [NV]),  where  Vg. 
gives  Laisa,  while  HalevWAWzw/  Mem.  Semitic  Studies,  2417C) 
identifies  Laishah  with  Chephirah  \_q.v.\  both  names,  accord- 
ing to  him,  meaning  'lion-town.'  t.  K.  C. 

LAKUM,  RV  Lakkum  (Dip!? ;  AojAam  [B],  akpoy 
[A],  AA.KOYM  [L]),  an  unidentified  town  in  Naphtali 
(Josh.  1933). 

LAMB  (nb\  ieh,  Gen.  227/  etc.;  3B>3,  kikb,  Lev. 
435  etc.;  C*n3,  kibeS,  Lev.  14 12  etc.).  See  Sheep;  and  cp 
Cattle,  §  2. 

For  Gen.  S3  19  (no'iS'p,  AVmg-  '  lamb '),  see  Kesitah. 

LAMECH  n»S),  Gen.  4 18-24.  See  Cainites,  §  8/. 
Sethites. 

LAMENTATION.    Lamentations  for  great  calamities, 

especially  for  deaths,  held  an  important  place  among  the 

„     n.  .         customs  of  the   Israelites.     We  may 

1.  Character.  ,    ,        ,  ,.rr 

regard  these  lamentations  in  different 

aspects,  according  as  they  are  private  or  public,  non- 
literary  or  literary.  The  origin  of  lamentation  is  a 
simple  cry  or  wail,  and  even  when  art  had  elaborated 
new  kinds  of  lamentation  in  which  musical  instruments 
played  a  part,  the  simple  cry  was  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment— such  a  cry  as  the  prolonged  welt,  '  woe  is 
me,'  still  customary  in  Syria,  with  which  'oi  11,  hoi 
dhl,  hoi  ddon,  'ah,  me,  'ah,  my  brother,'  'ah,  lord," 
in  2  K.  937  (®L),  1  K.  133o  Jer.22i8  34s  may  be 
compared.  This  is  what  is  primarily  meant  by  the 
nehi  (\i3  ;  cp  vrjvla,  and  see  BDB) — i.e. ,  'wailing* 
(EV) — of  Jer.  9  10  [9]  18-20  [17-19]  31 15  Am.  5 16  Mic. 
241f.  The  heart-rending  well,  however,  is  not  the  only 
expression  of  woe  ;  songs  in  measured  verse  and  with 
musical  accompaniment  are  chanted  by  the  professional 
mourning  women  of  Syria,  and  so  it  was  in  Palestine 
of  old  (cp  Mourning  Customs,  §  i).  We  may  pre- 
sume that  public  lamentations  were  on  the  same  model. 
Pinches'2  (Smith's  DB  2980  b)  has  translated  a  Baby- 
lonian hymn,  '  probably  prehistoric,'  which,  at  any  rate 
in  a  wide  sense,  may  be  called  an  elegy  (like  the 
'  Lamentations  ' ).  For  a  dirge  in  the  stricter  sense  we 
can  go  to  the  twelfth  tablet  of  the  Gilgames  epic,  where 
we  find  the  lament  of  Gilgames  over  the  dead  hero 
Eabani  (cp  Creation,  §  20,  n.  4  ;  Job,  §  4). 

1  The  term  is  used  here  rather  widely. 

2  Cp  BOR ,  Dec.  1886,  pp.  22/  ;  Halevy,  RP  11 160.  It  has 
also  been  compared  with  Ps.  79  (Che.  Ps.V-)  223). 
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Thou  takest  no  part  in  the  noble  feast ;  to  the  assembly  they 
call  thee  not ;  thou  lifted  not  the  bow  from  the  ground  ;  what 
is  hit  by  the  bow  is  not  for  thee  ;  thy  hand  grasps  not  the  club 
and  strikes  not  the  prey,  nor  stretches  thy  foeman  dead  on  the 
earth.  The  wife  thou  lovest  thou  kissest  not ;  the  wife  thou 
hatest  thou  strikest  not.  The  child  thou  lovest  thou  kissest 
not ;  the  child  thou  hatest  thou  strikest  not.  The  might  of  the 
earth  has  swallowed  thee.  O  Darkness,  Darkness,  Mother 
Darkness  !  thou  enfoldest  him  like  a  mantle  ;  like  a  deep  well 
thou  enclosest  him  ! '  * 

The  result  of  the  crying  and  lamenting  of  Gilgames 
was  that  Ea-bani"s  spirit,  after  holding  intercourse  with 
Gilgames,  was  transferred  from  the  dark  world  of  the 
shades  to  the  land  of  the  blessed.  Wailing,  it  would 
seem,  had  an  object,  apart  from  that  of  relieving  the 
feelings  of  the  mourners,  and  in  this  case  it  was  to  effect 
an  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  dead.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  may  once  have  been  intended  as  an  attempt  to 
influence  the  supernatural  powers,  and  to  bring  back 
the  departed  tenant  of  the  body  ; 3  for  this  we  may 
compare  the  familiar  Arabic  mourning  phrase  addressed 
to  the  dead,  '  Depart  not.'  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  considerable  mass  of  evidence  that  suggests  <*  very 
different  object — viz.,  to  drive  away  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  lest  they  should  harm  the  living.3 

The  most  trustworthy  specimen  of  an  ancient  Hebrew 

dirge    is  David's    lament    over  Abner  (2  S.  333/;    see 

-._  Abner).    Whether  the  reported  lamen- 

.  tation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  S.  1 17- 

Specimens.     ^  can  safe]y  be  classed  with  thiSi  or 

whether  it  is  not  rather  a  literary  product  of  the  post- 
exilic  age,  is  becoming  somewhat  doubtful  (see  Jasher, 
Book  of,  §  2).  At  any  rate,  in  Am.  5i  we  have  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  a  new  class  of  elegy — the  pro- 
phetic : — ■ 

Prostrate  is  fallen  to  rise  no  more  |  the  virgin  Israel  ; 
There  she  lies  stretched  on  the  ground  ;  |  no  one  raises  her  up. 

Jeremiah  (3822)  represents  the  women  of  the  house  of 
the  king  of  Judah  (Zedekiah)  as  singing  a  dirge  contain- 
ing these  words, 

Misled  thou  wast  and  overpowered  |  by  thy  bosom  friends  ; 
Thy  feet  sank  in  the  mire,  j  but  those  remained  behind. 
Other  specimens  of  prophetic  dirge-poetry  will  be  found 
in  Jer.  9  19  21  22  [18  20  21].  The  prophet,  however,  who, 
more  than  any  other,  delights  in  elegy,  is  Ezekiel  (see 
Ezek.  19  26 17  272  32  28 12  32 2  cp  also  32 18),  and  among 
the  many  passages  of  'limping  verse*  in  the  later  por- 
tions of  Isaiah  there  are  some  (e.g.,  Is.  14 4^-21)  that 
bear  an  elegiac  character. 

The  little  elegy  in  Am.  5i  helps  us  to  understand 
the  Lamentations  wrongly  ascribed  to  Jeremiah.  The 
death  which  the  singers  of  these  poems  lamented  was 
that  of  the  Jewish  nation  (cp  Jer.  919  [18]  Ezek.  19),  and 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Amos  this  form  of  speech  was  in 
use.  As  Robertson  Smith  has  said,  '  the  agonies  of  the 
nation's  last  desperate  struggle  took  a  form  modelled  on 
the  death-wail  sung  by  "cunning  women"  (Jer.  917) 
and  by  poets  "skilful  of  lamentation  "  (Am.  5i6)  at  the 
wake  (Sax)  of  the  illustrious  dead.'  4 

The  researches  of  Budde  leave  no  doubt  that  one 
of  the  metres  specially  used  in  dirges  was  that  of 
the  so-called  '  limping  verse,'  in  which  '  the 
uniformly  undulating  movement  which  is 
the  usual  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  is  changed  to 
a  peculiar  and  limping  metre.'  5 

In  the  Psalter  the  'limping  verse  is  often  found; 
but  there  is  only  a  single  passage  in  which,  Budde 
thinks,  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  lamentation.  This 
is  Ps.  1374-9;  DUt  ^  is  questionable  whether  Budde's 
view  is  correct  ;  and  still  more  doubtful  is  it  whether  the 

1  Translated  from  Haupt's  German  version  by  Ragozin, 
C/ialdea,  313  f.  (1891)  ;  but  cp  Jeremias,  Izdubar- Ninirod, 
41  (1.2.31). 

-  Cp  Frey,   Tod,  Seehn^laubc  una*  Seelenkult,  55. 

3  Cp  WRS  ReL  Sem.ft),  100,  n.  2  ;  Griineisen,  Ahnencultus, 
100.  Cp  the  strange  anecdote  given  in  We.  Ar.  Heid.  161  (the 
cattle  killed  that  their  lowing  might  add  to  the  noise  of  the 
lamentations). 

4  EB(9)t  art.  '  Lamentations,  Book  of.' 
8  Budde,  New  World,  March  1893. 
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use  of  what  this  able  critic  calls  the  elegiac  metre  can 
be  taken  to  prove  the  early  exilic  date  of  this  remark- 
able song  (see  Psalms,  §  28,  ix. ). 

The  term  Kinah-metre  for  the  so-called  'limping  verse' 
is  convenient.  We  cannot,  however,  regard  the  theory 
that  it  is  primarily  elegiac  as  proved.  Budde's  attempt 
to  explain  why  it  is  not  used  in  David's  famous  elegy 
(ZATWIas) — viz.,  that  this  elegy  had  a  private 
character — is  far  from  convincing  ;  and  even  apart  from 
this  it  is  hazardous  to  assert  that  because  some  early 
elegiac  passages  are  in  the  '  Kinah  metre,'  the  metre 
must  therefore  have  been  reserved  originally  for  elegiac 
poetry.      See  Minocchi,  Le  Lamentazioni ,  36. 

Wetzstein's  description  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  in  modern 
Syria  will  be  found  in  Bastian's  27.  f.  Ethnologie,  1873.  See 
also  Budde's  essays  'Die  hebraische  Leichenklage,'  ZDFV 
6180^,  and  'The  Folk-song  of  Israel,'  New  World,  March 
1893  ;  Jastrow,  Rel.  0/  Bab.  and  Ass.  604./  658  660.  On  the 
professional  'mourning  women'  see  RP(2),  2  78  ;  Trumbull, 
Studies  in  Oriental  Life,  i$-$ff-  i  Goldziher,  Muhammedanische 
Studien,  1  251.     Cp  further  Poetical  Literature. 

T.  K.  C. 
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External  characteristics  (§  1).  Chap.  4  (§  5)  ;  its  date  §  8). 

Chap.  1  (§  2)  ;  its  date  (§  10).  Chap.  5  (g  6)  ;  its  date  (§  7). 

Chap.  2  (§  3) ;  its  date  (§  9).  Traditional  authorship  (§  12). 

Chap.  3  (§  4)  ;  its  date  (§  11).  Bibliography  (§  13). 

In  Hebrew  Bibles  the  Book  of  Lamentations  bears 
the  superscription  !"DHN,  'Ah  how!'  (cp  li  2i  4i). 
The  Talmud,  however,  and  Jewish 
writers  in  general  call  it  nij'p,  Klnoth 
[i.e.,  'elegies'  or  'dirges'),  which  is 
the  Hebrew  title  known  to  Jerome  in  his  Prologus 
Galeatus  (Jeremias  cum  Cinoth,  id  est,  Lamentationibus 
suis).  (55's  title  is  QprjvoL.  A  fuller  title,  assigning  the 
book  to  Jeremiah,  is  found  in  Pesh.  and  in  some  MSS 
of  &—e.g.t  in  BbK,  but  not  in  A  and  B* — and  in  <& 
and  Pesh.  Lamentations  is  attached  to  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah  (Baruch  intervening  in  the  former  version). 
At  the  same  time  BX  have  the  introductory  verse  assign- 
ing at  any  rate  chap.  1  to  Jeremiah.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  this  arrangement  of  Lamentations  is 
original,  the  scheme  which  accommodates  the  number 
of  the  sacred  books  to  the  number  of  the  twenty-two 
Hebrew  letters  being  self-evident ly  artificial,  and  the 
evidence  that  this  arrangement  (adopted  by  Jos. )  had 
an  established  place  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  being 
scanty  and  precarious.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the 
translation  of  Lamentations  in  ©,  which  agrees  pretty 
closely  with  our  Hebrew  text,  cannot  be  by  the  same 
hand  as  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 

The  poems  which  make  up  the  book  are  five,  and 
the  first  four  are  alphabetical  acrostics  —  successive 
stanzas  (each  consisting,  in  chap.  3,  of  three  verses, 
elsewhere  of  one  verse)  beginning  with  successive  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  The  last  poem  (chap.  5)  has  twenty- 
two  stanzas,  like  chaps.  1-4,  but  is  not  an  acrostic. 

In  chaps.  2-4,  however,  by  an  irregularity,  the  rj-stanza 
precedes  the  y-stanza.  The  sense  shows  that  this  is  not  due  to 
a  transposition  of  the  original  order  of  the  stanzas,  whilst  the 
fact  that  the  same  irregularity  occurs  three  times  makes  it  plain 
that  the  deviation  from  the  common  order  rests  on  a  variation  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet  as  used  by  the  author  (cp  Writing). 
According  to  Bickell,  Cheyne,  and  Uuhm,  the  same  irregularity 
occurs  in  the  true  text  of  Ps.  9-10  (an  acrostic  poem),  and  not  a  few 
critics  (including  Bickell,  Baethgen,  Konig,  and  Duhm)  find  it  in 
that  of  Ps.  34.  It  is  perhaps  better,  however,  to  prefix  D*p,TIS  to 
v.  18  (as  Street  long  ago  suggested),  and  to  omit  ril-V  (Che. 
jPs.C2)).  Another  case  of  want  of  uniformity  concerns  the  use  of 
nt'X  and  E>  relativum.    In  Lam.  1  only  -|£-n  occurs  (vv.  7  12)  ;  in 


\  In  1882,  when  Robertson  Smith  printed  the  article  £  Lamen- 
tations '  in  EB$),  it  was  hardly  possible  to  give  more  than  the 
vaguest  determination  of  the  date  of  the  Lamentations.  Budde, 
whose  commentary  (1898)  marks  our  entrance  on  a  fresh  critical 
stage,  is  naturally  more  definite  in  his  conclusions  ;  the  present 
writer  has  retained  all  that  he  could  of  Robertson  Smith's  work 
in  order  to  recognise  the  continuity  of  criticism.  Some  of  the 
retained  paragraphs,  as  being  specially  distinctive,  have  been 
marked  with  signs  of  quotation.  This  does  not  apply  to  trans- 
lations from  the  Hebrew. 
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Lam.  2 -ifN  inf.  17,^  in  vz>.  15/^;  in  Lam.  3  neither  -m>N  nor 
C- ;  in  Lam.  4  and  5  only  &  (49518).  The  observation  is 
Konig's  {I£inl.  420). 

The  metre  of  the  first  four  poems  differs  from  that  of 
the  fifth.  The  metre  of  the  fifth  poem  consists  of 
ordinary  three-toned  lines  ;  the  metre  of  the  first  four 
poems  is  in  the  so-called  '  limping  verse,'  which,  being 
specially,  though  not  exclusively,  used  for  elegies,  is 
commonly  called  the  Kinah  metre  {first  fully  made  out 
by  Budde 1).  To  speak  oijive  Lamentations  is  incorrect. 
It  is  only  chaps.  12  and  4  that  are  properly  dirges,  as 
referring  to  a  death  —  the  death  of  the  Jewish  nation 
(see  Lamentation,  §  2).  These  are  highly  elaborate 
and  artificial  poems  in  which  every  element  of  pity  and 
terror  which  the  subject  supplies  is  brought  forward 
with  conscious  art  to  stir  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  In 
their  present  form  they  appear  to  be  rather  late  works  ; 
but  they  may  perhaps  have  embedded  in  them  phrases 
of  earlier  elegies-  such  as  were  used  liturgically  in  the 
fifth  month  (Ab)  in  Zechariah's  time  (Zech.  7s),  and  of 
course  earlier,  to  commemorate  the  fall  of  the  temple. :f 
To  suppose  that  our  Kinotk  were  already  composed 
when  Zechariah  gave  his  decision  to  the  deputation 
(Zech.  73)  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  evidence.  Let 
us  now  consider  their  contents. 

'  The  first  elegy  commences  with  «.  picture  of  the 
distress   of  Zion   during  and  after    the  siege   (li-n); 

2  Tam  1  Jerusalem>  or  tne  people  of  Judah,  being 
figured  as  a  widowed  and  dishonoured 
princess.  Then,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  poem  she 
herself  takes  up  the  lamentation,  describes  her  grievous 
sorrow,  confesses  the  righteousness  of  Yahwe's  anger, 
and  invokes  retribution  on  her  enemies.'  In  a  carefully 
restored  text,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  beautiful,  though 
monotonous,  composition  in  elegiac  metre. 

In  v.  6  MT  is  correct.  By  turning  o'S'K,  '  harts,"  into 
C'S'N,  '  rams,'  ©  spoils  the  figure.  Verse  7  is  grievously  cor- 
rupt both  in  MT  and  in  ®.  Read  in  the  first  stichus,  'n*  't 
.""'2N2£~S2  ;  between  'C  and  Dip  is  a  collection  of  variants, 
all  corruptions  of  'de*?3.  In  the  last  hemistich  read,  PJDNB'p, 
'her  desolation.'  In  v.  10  MT  is  rough;  read  'Zion  (JVa) 
spreadeth  forth  her  hands  because  of  her  pleasant  things ' 
(Bickell).  In  v.  14,  for  ~\^X.'\  read  lpjN  ;  in  a/3  read  ^Tapn  DT3. 
.  On  z:  19  see  Budde. 

'  In  the  second  chapter  the  desolation  of  the  city  and 
the  horrors  of  the  siege  are  again  rehearsed  and  made 

-  t  nTn  9  more  bitter  by  allusion  to  the  joy  of  the 
enemies  of  Israel.  The  cause  of  the 
calamity  is  national  sin,  which  false  prophets  failed  to 
denounce  while  repentance  was  still  possible,  and  now  no 
hope  remains  save  in  tears  and  supplication  to  stir  the 
compassion  of  Yahwe  for  the  terrible  fate  of  his 
people.'  The  structure  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  1, 
except  that  a  introduces  the  16th,  y  the  17th  verse  as 
in  chaps.  3  and  4.  There  is  more  vivid  presentation, 
more  dramatic  life,  more  connection  and  progress  of 
thought  ;  but  the  religious  element  is  less  pervasive. 

These  are  among  the  blemishes  which  need  removal.  In  the 
very  first  verse  '  covers  (imperf.)  with  a  cloud '  (tJT)  is  an  im- 
possible word  (note  Pasek  after  iSNa).  Probably  we  should 
read  CDH,  'put  to  shame';  V  and  If  are  easily  confounded. 
In  v.  ?b  both  AV  and  RV  overlook  the  metrical  structure.  The 
rendering  of  MT  should  be  'He  hath  brought  to  the  ground, 
hath  profaned  the  kingdom,  and  its  princes.'  The  first  verb, 
however,  is  unsuitable,  and  the  combination  '  kingdom  and 
princes  '  is  unnatural.     Read  H37DD  IT  J,  ( the  royal  crown  '  (cp 

J1137D  "iro,  Esth.  In,  etc.),  and  all  becomes  plain.  Verses 
4678  have  given  much  trouble,  but  are  not  incurable.  Read 
(see  Crit.  Bib.) : 

1  For  translated  specimens  see  below.  See  also  Lamenta- 
tion, Poetical  Literature. 

2  Just  so,  phrases  of  earlier  psalms  may  conceivably  have 
passed  into  some  of  the  existing  late  psalms.  Proof  and  dis- 
proof are  alike  impossible. 

3  On  the  oth  day  of  Ab  this  event  is  still  celebrated  by  the 
synagogue.  See  Mas.  Sopherim,  chap.  18,  and  the  notes  in 
Muller's  edition  (1878). 
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'  Foe-like,  he  hath  bent  his  bow,  j  his  arrows  he  prepareth  ; 
He  slaughtereth  and  killeth  the  children,  |  the  delights  of  the 

eye, 
In  the  tent  of  Zion  he  hath  poured  out  j  his  wrath  like  fire.' 
'And  he  hath  smitten  to  pieces  his  dwelling  with  an  axe,  |  hath 

destroyed  his  sanctuary, 
Yahwe  hath  brought  low  in  Zion  |  ruler  and  judge, 
And  rejected  in  the  fury  of  his  anger  j  king  and  priest.' 
'  Yahwe  hath  rejected  his  altar,  |  hath  cast  down  his  sanctuary, 
He  hath  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  foe  |  all  her  precious 

things, 
Terrible  nations  stretch  out  the  line  |  in  Yahwe's  house." 
'  Yahwe  purposeth  to  destroy  j  the  precious  things  of  Zion, 
He  hath  not  kept  his  hand  from  annihilating  [all  her  palaces]. 
He  hath  annihilated  bulwark  and  wall,  j  together  they  languish.' 
In  v,  12  MT  makes  the   little  children  call  out  for  'corn  and 
wine'    (j"i  p-],    a    doubly    impossible    phrase),    and,    in   v.  18 
(according  to  EV),  it  reads  '  Their  heart  cried  unto  the  Lord,  O 
wall    of   the    daughter  of  Zion.'     Clearly  wrong,   and,    v.    18 
especially,  not  to  be  superficially  dealt  with.     Verse  12  can  be 
restored    with    certainty ;    there    is    no    question    asked,    and 
therefore   no  answer   is   returned.     Read,  'They   say  to  their 
mothers,    \Vo   unto   us  1    for  our   life   goes.'     Verse   18  should 
probably  be  read  as  follows  : 

Cry  out  because  of  Jerusalem's  disgrace,  |  Zion's  insult, 

Let  tears  run  down  like  a  torrent  |  day  and  night, 

Give  thyself  no  pause,  |  let  not  the  apple  of  thine  eye  cease. 

'  The  third  elegy  [if  we  may  call  it  such]  takes  a 
personal  turn,  and  describes  the  affliction  of  the 
individual  Israelite,  or  of  the  nation  under 
the  type  of  p  single  individual,  under  the 
sense  of  Yahwe's  just  but  terrible  indignation.  But 
even  this  affliction  is  a  wholesome  discipline.  It  draws 
the  heart  of  the  singer  nearer  to  his  God  in  penitent 
self-examination,  sustained  by  trust  in  Yahwe's  un- 
failing mercy,  which  shows  itself  in  the  continued 
preservation  of  his  people  through  all  their  woes. 
From  the  lowest  pit  the  voice  of  faith  calls  to  the 
Redeemer,  and  hears  a  voice  that  says,  "Fear  not." 
Yahwe  will  yet  plead  the  cause  of  his  people,  and  so 
in  the  closing  verses  the  accents  of  humble  entreaty 
pass  into  a  tone  of  confident  appeal  for  just  vengeance 
against  the  oppressor. '  Of  the  two  views  (individual  or 
nation)  here  indicated  respecting  the  subject  of  the  elegy, 
the  latter  appears  to  be  the  one  most  easily  defensible. 
As  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  the  psalms  and  in  that  of 
the  Songs  of  the  Servant  of  Yahwe  {see  Servant  of 
the  Lord),  the  speaker  is  the  company  of  the  humble- 
minded  righteous  who  form  the  kernel  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. Hence  it  is  easy  for  the  imagined  speaker  to 
pass  from  the  1st  person  singular  to  the  1st  person  plural, 
and  to  say  in  v.  48  that  he  weeps  unceasingly  for  the 
disaster  of  his  country-people  (*ej?  na)-  The  vehemence 
of  the  imprecations  at  the  close  of  the  elegy  is  most  easily 
intelligible  if  the  offences  referred  to  have  been  committed 
against  the  Jewish  people,  not  against  an  individual 
{e.g.,  Jeremiah),  imagined  by  the  poet.  This  is  the 
view  of  Hupfeld  (on  Ps.  38),  Reuss,  Cheyne,  Lohr, 
and  especially  Smend  (ZA  TW  862/.  [1888]).  It  is 
opposed  especially  by  Stade  {GVI  701)  and  Budde, 
mainly(see  the  latter)  on  two  grounds :  (1)  the  occurrence 
of  certain  expressions  in  vv.  x  and  27  (Oettli  wrongly 
adds  v.  14),  and  (2)  the  inconsistency  of  personifying 
the  community  elsewhere  as  a.  woman,  but  here  as  a 
man.  Against  this  we  may  urge  (a)  the  analogy  of  so 
many  other  poems,  which  are  marred  (as  indeed 
Lam.  3  appears  to  some  to  be  marred)  by  the  assumption 
of  an  individualising  reference,  (d)  the  possibility  of 
interpreting  vv.  1  and  27,  as  Smend  has  done,  of  the 
people  conscious  of  its  solidarity  (lasn)  and  looking 
forward  to  an  extended  future  (vjij/J3?)i  and  {c)  tne 
probability,  admitted  by  Budde,  that  Lam.  3  is  the 
latest  of  the  five  poems — it  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  poetic 
monologue  of  Israel  than  an  elegy.  On  vv.  52-58 
Budde  remarks,  *  Abruptly  the  poet  turns  to  his  own 
sufferings.  .   To    regard    the    community    as    the 

subject  is  possible  (cp  Ps.  6,  etc.),  but  more  probably  it 
arises  from  the  inconsiderate  use  of  the  psalms  which 
served  as  models.'  It  is  surely  not  right  to  assume 
inconsiderateness,    when    such    a   highly    characteristic 
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idea  as  the  solidarity  of  all  good  Israelites  is  in  question  ; 
the  idea  was  one  which  had  incorporated  itself  in  the 
Jewish  system  of  thought. 

As  to  7't.'.  i  14  and  27.  It  is  no  doubt  quite  possible  to 
explain,  'I  am  the  man,'  as  'I  am  the  people';  and  the 
particular  word  for  'man'  (133)  occurs  again  in  w.  27  35  39. 
But  the  closing  words 'by  the  rod  of  his  fury '  (imny  t:3t*2)  are 
peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the  name  of  Yah  we  has  not  been  mentioned, 
nor  will  it  be  till  v.  18.  It  is  probable  that  the  text  is  corrupt. 
In  v.  14  a  doubt  is  hardly  possible;  'CV,  'my  people,'  should 
be  D'QV,  'peoples.'  In  v.  27  V*liy33,  'in  his  youth,'  introduces 
a  new  idea  (that  a  young  man  has  time  before  him  to  profit  by 
chastisement),  which  is  not  further  utilised.  Here,  too,  the  text 
seems  to  be  corrupt. 

In  v.  1  read  perhaps  *jijrSy  1D2H  *pK,  '  it  is  the  Lord  who 
visits  mine  iniquity,'  and  in  v.  27  .TUT  TC\y\  D^K  Kb"  '3  Dltt, 
'  it  is  good  that  he  bear  mutely  the  rebuke  of  Yah  we.' 

The  variant  vnyjD  is  thus  accounted  for.  "lyjlp  in  Ps.  88  16 
requires  a  similar  correction.  A  few  other  blemishes  may  be 
mentioned.  '  Gall  and  travail '  (v.  5)  should  be  '  my  head  OtPIO) 
with  travail'  (Pratorius,  ZA  TIV 15  326  [1895]).  In  v.  16a  the 
'  teeth  '  and  the  '  gravel-stones  '  are  troublesome  ;  Lohr  leaves 
the  latter,  but  gives  dots,  expressive  of  perplexity,  for  the 
former  ;  z>.  ibb  is,  on  linguistic  grounds,  hardly  less  improbable. 
The  reading  we  propose  is  as  simple  and  appropriate  as  possible. 
'And  I  girded  sackloth  on  my  flesh  ;  I  rolled  myself  in  ashes  '(see 
Crit.  Bib.).  \nv.  39  '  a  living  man '  cannot  be  right;  -n  DIN 
should  be  D'n^N-  Not  improbably  we  should  read,  '  Why  do  we 
murmur  against  God,  (against)  him  who  visits  our  bins?'  Cp  v.  1 
as  above. 

'  In  the  fourth  acrostic  the  bitter  sorrow  again  bursts 
forth  in  passionate  wailing.  The  images  of  horror 
_    T  imprinted  on  the  poet's  soul  during  the  last 

months  of  Jerusalem's  death-struggle  and 
in  the  flight  that  followed  are  painted  with  more  ghastly 
detail  than  in  the  previous  chapters,  and  the  climax  is 
reached  when  the  singer  describes  the  capture  of  the 
king,  "the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  anointed  of 
Yahwe,  of  whom  we  said,  Under  his  shadow  we  shall 
live  among  the  nations. "  The  cup  of  Israel's  sorrow 
is  filled  up.  The  very  completeness  of  the  calamity  is 
a  proof  that  the  iniquity  of  Zion  has  met  with  full 
recompense.  The  day  of  captivity  is  over,  and  the 
wrath  of  Yahwe  is  now  ready  to  pass  from  his 
people  to  visit  the  sins  of  Edom,  the  most  merciless  of 
its  foes.'  At  any  rate,  even  if  the  fourth  acrostic  is  not 
the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  the  poet  stands  near  enough 
to  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  be  able  to 
describe  them,  and  there  has  been  trouble  enough 
since  then  to  awaken  his  imaginative  faculty.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  through  literary  remini- 
scences and  an  inborn  tendency  to  rhetoric  the  author 
falls  short  in  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  description. 
It  is  also  certain  that  corruption  of  the  text  has  here 
and  there  marred  the  picture.  Happily  the  faults  can 
often  be  cured.  Verses  i/.,  for  instance,  should  run 
thus,  — 

How  is  Sheba's  gold  polluted —  |  the  choice  gold  ! 
Sacred  stones  are  poured  forth  |  at  every  street-corner ! 
The  sons  of  Zion — so  precious —  |  to  be  valued  with  fine  gold — 
How  are  they  esteemed  as  earthen  pitchers,  |  the  handiwork  of 
the  potter  ! 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  and  moving  piece  of  rhetoric.  All  the 
critics  misunderstand  the  first  line,  and  few  have  done  complete 
justice  to  the  second.  It  is  not  the  'dimming'  or  the  'chang- 
ing' of  fine  sold  that  is  referred  to,  nor  is  the  first  stichus  so 
overladen  as  MT  represents.  It  is  the  desecration  of  the  image 
of  God  in  the  persons  of  slaughtered  citizens  of  Zion  that  calls 
forth  the  nTN  ('alas,  how  ! ')  of  the  elegy.  (For  'at  every 
street-corner'  cp  2  19,  and  the  interpolated  passage  Is.  51  20.) 
Reading  XCIT  for  oyv,  makes  MT's  phrase,  'sacred  stones,' 
secure.1  In  7:  3  the  '  sea  -  monsters '  should  probably  rather 
be  '  jackals.  "2  Verse  5  is  in  a  very  bad  state ;  the  beginning  of  the 
cure  is  due  to  Budde.     Read, 

Those  that  ate  the  bread  of  luxury  3  |  perish  in  the  steeets. 

1  Budde  proposes  "ip1   "J3K,  '  precious  stones ' ;  cp  7'.  2. 

2  Budde  prefers  'sea-monsters,'  but  expresses  surprise  that 
the  natural  phenomenon  referred  to  should  have  been  known  to 
the  writer.  Read  Q'an  ;  the  Aramaic  ending  p-  may  be  put 
down  to  the  scribe. 

3  D'^V.  Ci1?,  Budde.  For  /.  2,  cp  Dt.  285456,  Jer.  22  14,  and 
see  Crit  Bib. 
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The  delicate,  the  possessors  of  halls,  |  embrace  ash-mounds.  ( 
Verse  7  gains  not  less  by  critical  treatment.  '  Her  Nazintes 
(rrVTJ)  should  be  'her  dignitaries'  (n'^);  the  absurdities  of 
the  second  part  of  the  verse  in  MT  are  removed  elsewhere  (see 
SAl'PHlRE).  Verses  14/  in  MT  (and  therefore  also  in  EV)  are 
a  mass  of  inconsistencies.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
true  text  runs  nearly  as  follows — 
Her   princes   wander   in   the   countries,  |  they  stumble   in   the 

lands, 
And  they  are  not  able  to  find  |  for  themselves  a  resting-place. 
'  Away  '—men  call  unto  them — 'away,  j  away,  rest  not,' 
For  they  find  no  resting-place,  |  they  may  not  sojourn  any  m°re- 

The  mistakes  of  MT  were  caused  by  the  reference  to  bloodshed 
in  z:  13,  from  which,  however,  z<v.  14/.  are  quite  distinct.  The 
passage  is  reminiscent  of  Jer.  ti  22,  Dt.  US  65."     On  z\  21  see  §  8. 

'  The  fifth  chapter,  which  [in  vv.  1,  20-22]  takes  the 
form  of  a  prayer,  [is  not  an  acrostic,  and]  does  not 
follow  the  scheme  common  to  the  three 
6.  Lam.  5.  foregoing  sections.  The  elegy  proper  must 
begin  with  the  utterance  of  grief  for  its  own  sake.  Here 
on  the  contrary  the  first  words  are  a  petition,  and  the 
picture  of  Israel's  woes  comes  in  to  support  the  prayer. 
The  point  of  view,  too,  is  changed,  and  the  chapter  closes 
under  the  sense  of  continued  wrath.  The  centre  of  the 
singer's  feeling  lies  no  longer  in  the  recollection  of  the 
last  days  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  long  continuance  of 
a  divine  indignation  which  seems  to  lay  a  measureless 
interval  between  the  present  afflicted  state  of  Israel  and 
those  happy  days  of  old  which  are  so  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  poet  in  the  first  four  chapters.  The 
details,  too,  are  drawn  less  from  one  crowning  mis- 
fortune than  from  a  continued  state  of  bondage  to  the 
servants  of  the  foreign  tyrant  (v.  8),  and  a  continued 
series  of  insults  and  miseries.  And  with  this  goes  a 
change  in  the  consciousness  of  sin  :  "  Our  fathers  have 
sinned,  and  are  not  ;  and  we  have  borne  their  in- 
iquities"  (v.  7;  cp  Zech.  I2-6,  and  similar  complaints 
in  very  late  psalms).' 

The  contents  of  chapter  5  are  such  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  enter  immediately  on  the  question  of  its  date. 

m    ts.  i.      e    The  author  of  the  poem  endeavours,  it  is 
7.  Date  of  ,     e    ,■         r  ,■ 

,  true,  to  express  the  feelings  of  an  earlier 

'  '  generation  ;  he  indites  a  complaint  of 
the  sad  lot  of  those  who  have  not  only  survived  the 
great  catastrophe,  but  also  remain  on  the  ancestral  soil. 
He  cannot,  however,  preserve  consistency  ;  he  speaks 
partly  as  if  he  were  one  of  a  people  of  serfs  or  day- 
labourers  in  the  country-districts — especially  perhaps  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judah  (see  Budde  on  v.  9) — partly  as 
if  some  of  those  for  whom  he  speaks  were  settled  in  or 
near  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah  (v.  n).  Moreover, 
he  says  nothing  of  the  sword  of  the  all-powerful  enemy, 
which  had  robbed  Judah  of  the  flower  of  her  population  ; 
less  eminent  foes  are  referred  to  under  conventional 
terms  (of  which  more  presently).  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  for  the  critic,  who  by  the  help  of  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah  can  with  reasonable  probability 
determine  the  author's  age.  The  important  distichs 
are  vv.  6,  8,  9,  io,  18,  of  the  first  four  of  which  we  give 
a  rendering  based  on  a  critically  emended  text.  (The 
MT  of  v.  6  has  caused  hopeless  perplexity. ) 
6  We  have  surrendered  to  the  Misrites, 

We  have  become  subject  to  the  Ishmaelites. 

8  Arabians  rule  over  us, 

There  is  none  to  deliver  out  of  their  hand. 

9  We  bring  in  our  corn  (13fDI"l7)  with  peril  of  our  lives 
Because  of  the  Arabian  of  the  desert. 

10  Our  young  men  and  our  maidens  are  sold 
Because  of  the  terror  of  famine. 

The  terms  'Misrites'  (see  Mixraim,  §  2  £)  and  'Ish- 
maelites' are  conventional  archaisms,  many  parallels  for 
which  use  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Psalter  (see 

imS  isdv  kS  I  yirip  insc;  kS  '3 
2  In  v.  16  Lohr  partly  sees  aright,  but  unfortunately  creates  a 
doublet.     Bickell's  general  view  is  better  than  Budde's  or  Luhr's. 
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Psalms[Book]),  and,  so  far  as  '  Misrites'  is  concerned,  in 
the  fourth  elegy  (Lam.  421 ;  see  below,  §  8).  The  enemies 
intended  are  the  Edomites  who  had  probably  joined  in 
the  Babylonian  invasion,  and  had  occupied  the  southern 
part  of  the  old  territory  of  Judah,  and  perhaps,  too,  the 
Nabatsean  Arabs,  one  of  whom  was  the  Geshem  or 
Gashmu  of  whom  Nehemiah  speaks1  (Neh.  2 19;  cp  47, 
'  the  Arabians').  The  trouble  from  these  foes  (at  any  rate 
from  the  Edomites)  no  doubt  began  early;  but  it  also 
continued  very  long  (see  Edom,  §  9  ;  Nehemiah,  §  3). 
Their  dangerousness  was  particularly  felt  at  harvest- 
time  ;  this  is  indicated  in  v.  9,  of  which  a  welcome  illus- 
tration is  furnished  by  Is.  628  (age  of  Nehemiah),  where 
we  read — 
By  his  right  hand  has  Yahwe  sworn  |  and  by  his  strong  arm, 
Surely  I  will  no  more  give  thy  wheat  |  to  be  food  for  thy  foes. 

The  trouble  from  insufficient  agricultural  labour  and 
from  the  general  economic  disturbance  doubtless 
continued,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  illustrate  v.  10 
(according  to  the  text  rendered  above)  by  the  thrilling 
account  which  Nehemiah  gives  (Neh.  51-13)  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poorer  Jews,  and  of  the  selling  of  their 
children  into  shivery.  Once  more,  it  is  not  denied 
that  there  are  features  in  the  description  in  Lam.  5 
which  suggest  an  earlier  period  ;  but  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  accordance  of  other  features  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  Nehemian  age.  Nehemiah 
certainly  has  not  yet  come ;  mount  Zion  is  still 
desolate  [v.  18  ;  cp  Neh.  I3),  and  such  central  authority 
as  there  is  does  not  interest  itself  greatly  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  subjects.  It  is  still  possible  to 
speak  of  Yah  we  as  '  forgetting'  his  servants  'for  ever,' 
and  to  express,  in  a  subdued  tone,  the  reluctant 
admission  that  it  might  not  be  God's  will  to  grant  the 
prayer  for  the  restoration  of  Israel  as  of  old, — 
Unless  thou  hast  utterly  rejected  us, 
(And)  art  exceedingly  wroth  against  us. 

(Lam.  5  22  ;  cp  RV.) 

Still,  though  the  situation  of  affairs  is  bad,  a  deliverer — 
Nehemiah — is  at  hand.  The  allusion  in  v.  \zb  to 
Lev.  1932  (in  the  Holiness-law)  suggests  that  the  writer 
is  a  member  of  that  stricter  religious  party  among  the 
Jews,  which  presumably  kept  up  relations  with  men 
like  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  and  afterwards  did  their  best 
to  assist  those  great  men.  It  does  not  seem  necessary 
or  natural  to  suppose  with  Budde  that  w.  jif.  are  a 
later  insertion  (see  his  note) ;  Budde's  mistake  is  partly 
due  to  his  following  the  corrupt  reading  of  MT  in  v.  12a, 
which  ought  almost  certainly  to  be  read  thus, 

Grey-haired  men  and  honourable  ones  suffer  contempt  ;2 

The  persons  of  old  men  are  not  honoured. 

The  points  of  affinity  between  Lam.  5  and  Job,  Psalms, 
and  2  and  3  Isaiah  also  deserve  attention.3 

(a)  Job.  Cp  v.  x$b,  Job  30  31;  v.  16a,  Job  19  gb.  (b) 
Psalms.  Cp  v.  1,  Ps.  44  13  [14]  89  50./!  [51/!] ;  v.  8  (pis,  '  to 
deliver'),  Ps.  136  24  ;  v.  10  niflvSj,  Ps.  11  6  119  53!,  but  note 
that  in  all  these  passages  71  is  miswritten  for  niSrS  (Ezek.  7  18, 
etc.);  i>.  n  ('Zion,'  'cities  of  Judah'),  Ps.  6935  [36];  v.  15, 
Ps.  30  n  [12];  v.  17b,  Ps.  67  [8]  and  (for  use  of  'SjB'n)  69  24 
23];  v.  is  (!^n),  Ps.  387  81  4,  etc.;  v.  19,  Ps.  45 6  [7]  102  12  ; 
■u.  20,  Ps-13i  [2]  74  10  89  46  [47]  (DVT  yy*,  Ps.2l4[5l,  etc.); 
v.  21,  Ps.  80  3  7  [48].  (c)  2  and  3  Isaiah.  V.  2  ('HSiTJ,  sense), 
Is.  60  5;  z>.  3  (3N  i"N-C£irr),  Is.  63  16,  the  Jews  no  longer  '  bne 
Israel';  v.  7  (^D),  Is.  53  4  11;  v-  IZ  ('Zion,'  'cities  of 
Judah'),  Is.  40 9;  v.  18,  Is.  54  10  [9] ;  v.  22b,  Is.  57  16  54  12 
[11]. 

1  In  z:  gb,  however,  the  writer  may  also  be  thinking  of  *Tiy3 
"O'l'ZS  in  Jer.  3  2.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  all  probability 
Hosea  (5  13)  calls  the  king  of  Musur  an  Arabian  (see  Jareb). 

2  i^fu  nna:m  D'nb  (cp  Lev.  1932a). 

3  (3  Isaiah  =  Isaiah,  chaps.  56-66.)  In  the  selection  of  phrase- 
ological parallels  Lohr's  very  full  tables  (see  below,  §  13)  have 
been  of  the  greatest  service.  A  little  more  criticism  on  his  part 
would  have  made  his  tables  even  more  useful. 
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When  we  put  all  these  data  together,  no  earlier  date 
seems  plausible  than  470-450  B.C.  (i.e.  pre-Nehemian). 
At  the  same  time,  a  later  date  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
The  shadows  of  evening  darkened  again,  till  night  fell 
amidst  the  horrors  occasioned  by  the  barbarity  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  (359-338  B.C.).  Then,  we  may  be 
sure,  the  fasting  for  the  old  calamities  assumed  a  fresh 
vitality  and  intensity.  It  is  at  any  rate  difficult  to  place 
a  long  interval  between  Lam.  5  and  Lam.  1-4,  and 
Lam.  2-4  contain  some  elements  which  at  least  permit 
a  date  considerably  after  Nehemiah. 

As  it  is  the  poorest  of  these  plaintive  compositions,  we 
may  conjecture  Lam.  5  to  be  also  the  earliest.  There 
is  only  one  point  of  contact  between  Lam.  5  and  Lam. 
1-4 — viz.  mv.  3,  cp  1 1 — and  this  is  of  no  real  significance. 
In  Lam.  53,  the  '  mothers,'  if  the  text  is  right,  are  the 
cities  of  Judah  (Ew. ,  Lohr) ;  more  probably,  however, 
we  should  read  irrucnN,1  '  our  citadels. '  Those  high, 
strong  buildings,  where  formerly  the  warriors  had  held 
out  so  long  against  the  foe,  are  now,  complains  the 
poet,  untenanted  and  in  ruins  (cp  Lam.  2s),  as  helpless 
and  incapable  of  helping  as  widows.  In  Lam.  1 1 
Jerusalem  itself  is  compared  to  a  widow. 

We  next  turn  to  Lam.  4,  which,  like  Lam.  5,  seems 
to  contain  an  archaising  reference  to  Musri  (cp  Miz- 
raim,  §  2  b),  by  which  the  writer  means  the 


8.  Date  of 
Lam.  4. 


land  adjoining  the  S.  of  Palestine  occupied 
by  the  Edomites  after  their  displacement 
by  the  Nabataeans.  Verse  21  should  probably  run — 
•  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  O  people  of  Edom,  that  dwellest 
in  Missur'2  (-iwca).  Were  it  not  for  the  archaistic 
Missur  (Musur),  which  may  point  to  a  later  age  when 
archaisms  were  fashionable,  we  might  assign  v.  21  to 
some  eye-witness  of  the  great  catastrophe  ;  words  quite 
as  bitter  are  spoken  against  Edom  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  (chap.  35). 

Another  suspicious  passage  is  v.  20  : 
The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  anointed  of  Yahwe,  |  was  taken 

in  their  pit,3 
Of  whom  we  said,  Under  his  shadow  |  we  shall  live  among  the 

nations. 
That  the  king  intended  is,  not  Josiah  (so  Targ. ),  but 
Zedekiah,  is  certain.  But  a  writer  so  fully  in  accord 
with  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (see  vv.  6  13)  as  the  author 
of  Lam.  4  would  never  have  written  thus,  unless  he 
had  been  separated  from  the  historical  Zedekiah  by  a 
considerable  interval  of  time.  Zedekiah,  to  this  writer, 
is  but  a  symbol  of  the  Davidic  dynasty  ;  the  manifold 
sufferings  consequent  on  subjection  to  foreigners  made 
even  Zedekiah  to  be  regretted.4  Budde's  view  of  this 
passage  is  hardly  correct.  The  words  '  Under  his 
shadow  we  shall  live,'  etc.,  surely  cannot  refer  to  the 
hope  of  a  feeble  but  still  '  respected '  (?)  native  royalty 
in  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  Ammon.  It  is  in  fact 
strictly  '  David,'  not  Zedekiah,  that  the  poet  means.  At 
the  accession  of  each  Davidic  king  —  each  restored 
'  David  ' — loyal  subjects  exclaimed,  '  Under  his  shadow 
we  shall  live  among  the  nations.'  The  strong  rhetoric 
and  the  developed  art  of  the  poem  are  equally  adverse 
to  the  view  that  it  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  Jews  left  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  in  Jerusalem.  How  long  after  Lam.  5 
it  was  written,  is  uncertain  ;  see  below,  §  9. 

Points  of  contact  between  Lam.  4  and  other  late  woiks.  {a) 
Job.  Terms  for  gold  and  precious  stones  in  w.  1  2  7  ;  cp  Job 
28;   v.  3  D'jy'fKr.),  Job  39  13  (crit.  emend.;  see  Ostrich) ;z<.  5. 

1  2  S.  20  ig  hardly  justifies  the  equation,  'mother '■=' city.' 
Zion  alone,  in  the  poet's  time,  could  be  called  'mother'  (cp  Ps. 
875,  ©)•  T^e  P'av  on  armanoth  and  almanoth  is  a  very 
natural  one.  Budde  would  take  'father' and  'mothers'  liter- 
ally ;  but  '  father  '  should  be  ( fathers  '  and  '  as  widows  '  should  be 
'widows'  to  justify  this  view. 

2  py  pN3  not  only  makes  the  second  part  of  the  'limping 
verse '  too  long,  but  also  makes  the  poet  guilty  of  an  inaccuracy 
(see  Uz). 

3  Seinecke  gives  the  right  explanation  (GVI  230).  SS, 
however,  explains  '  anointed  of  Yahwe '  as  a  phrase  for  the  pious 
kernel  of  the  Jewish  people. 

4  Read  DBn^a  (see  Budde). 
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('embrace  ash-mounds'),  Job  248;  v.  Sa,  Job  SOrjoa;  v.  8<5, 
Job  19 20  (crit.  emend.)-  (b)  Psalms.  V.  5*,  Ps.  113  yb;  v.  12 
('the  kings  uf  the  earth '),  Ps.  23  76  12  [13],  etc.;  '  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world,'  24  1  33  8  OS  7  ;  v.  20  (n'B'D),  Ps.  18  51  28  8  84 10  ; 
z:  21  (cliy  with  riDKO,  Ps.  40  16  [17]  704(5];  m  21/:  (Edom), 
Ps.  137  7/  (Che.  /VCT).  (c)  2  Isaiah.  V.  2,  Is.  51  20  (?).  The 
phrase  in  Is.  is  an  interpolation  (Bu.,  Che.),  (d)  Deuteronomy 
(late  parts).  J '.  8  (133),  Dt.  32  27  ;  v.  9  ('Jf  nilin),  Dt.  32  13  ; 
v.  16  (fjn  and  0':S  NOT),  Dt.  28  50  ;  v.  17C  our  eyes  failed  ...'), 
Dt.  28  32  ;  v.  19  (eagles),  Dt.  28  49.  (e)  Ezeiiel.  V.  8  (dry  tree), 
Ezek.  I724  20  47;  v.  ti  (HDn  n^3),  Ezek.  5  13  6  12  13  15; 
E>.  18  (j-p  («),  Ezek.  72  6. 

Lam.  2  and  4  are  rightly  regarded  by  NSldeke  and 

Budde  as  twin  poems.     They  agree  in  poetical  structure ; 

„    t.  j.      c   both    too    are    highly    dramatic.       Both 
9.  Date  of  „ ,     ,  ,,     „f — =  _  '„„„  „..«■„„.,  k„ 


Lam.  2. 


speak  of  the  strange  reverses  suffered  by 


the  leaders  of  the  state  ;  both,  with  much 
pathos,  of  the  fate  of  young  children.  The  reference 
to  '  the  law '  (tordk)  in  v.  9  stamps  the  writer  as  a 
legalist ;  the  idealisation  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  15^  would 
incline  us  to  make  the  poem  nearly  contemporary  with 
Ps.  48,  or  even  later  than  that  poem,  if  Ps.  483,  pre- 
supposed in  Lam.  2,  is  corrupt.  The  reference  to 
'  solemn  feasts  and  sabbaths '  in  26  is  as  imaginary  as 
the  supposed  reference  to  the  resounding  cries  of  the 
worshippers  in  the  temple  in  27.  The  same  date  must 
of  course  be  given  to  both  the  twin  poems.  They 
probably  belong  to  the  same  age  as  the  many  '  per- 
secution psalms'  in  Ps.  1-72 — i.e.,  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  Persian  period  (see,  however,  Psalms  [Book]). 

Phraseological  parallels.1  (a)  Psalms.  V.  1  God's  footstool 
in  Zion),  Ps.  99s  1327;'z;.  2  (3py.  rilx:),  Ps.  23  2  65 13, 
etc.  ;  (px1?  S'Vn),  Ps.  89  4ot  (cp  above,  §  3) ;  v.  3  (pp  Jm), 
Ps.  75  io[n];z>.  6  (corrected),  Ps.  74  6  (corrected);  v.7(mY),  Ps. 
432  449[io],  etc.;  w.  111219  (ntty),  Ps.  61  2  [3]  773(4]  etc.; 
v.  i6(jB>  p_Tl),  Ps.  35  16  37  12  112  10;  v.  19(1?  NBO),  Ps.634[5]; 
119  48  (rniDira),  Ps.  63  6  [7]  90  4  119  148  ;   Ps.  62  gt  (3^>  -ISB1). 

(b)  2  Isaiah.     V.  13  (rieri  and  man),  Is.  465. 

(c)  Deuteronomy  (late  parts).  I '.  3  (*]**  '^IX  Dt.  29  23  ; 
"■  4  (n?5  T*1,  of  God),  Dt.  32  23  ;   v.  6  (f  NJ,  of  God),  Dt.  32 19. 

(d)  Ezeiiel.  Vv.217  21  (fen  nS),  Ezek.  5n  749  81895  10; 
...  2  (Din  and  H?1?  W),  Ezek.  13  14  ;  v.  8  (^N.HiphilXEzek. 
31  15  !  SntTl.  however,  is  not  strong  enough;  read  yS3'l  (see 
above,  §3);  v.  10  CSV  n'JVn),  Ezek.  2730;  (D-pi?  "un),  Ezek. 
7  18  273i;  z:  14  (HIE*  nm),  Ezek.  13  6  9  23  2134(with  ^,  as 
here)  22  28;  v.  14  (??JI),  Ezek,  13  10  n  14  15,  and  especially 
22  28  ;  v.  15  ('?'  rh-h-S),  Ezek.  16  14  28 12,  and  often  ;  vv.  15/ 
(pi-/),  Ezek.  27  36. 

Lam.  1,  Budde  fully  admits,  can  hardly  be  the  work 

of  an  eye-witness  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.      That  it  is 

*n   n  i      r  much    later    in  origin  than  Lam.  2    and 
10.  Date  01    .  ■   c  •>    tt 

.  _         4  seems  an  unnecessary  inference.  -    Here, 

again,  the  parallels  are  very  important. 

Parallels,     (a)  Job.     J '.  20,  Job  30  27  (sense). 

(b)  Psalms.  V.  3  (O-ISD),  Ps.  118  5  (sing.)  110  3  (plur.)  ;  v.  6, 
Ps.  42  1  [2],  cp  Job  19  22  and  (crit.  emend.)  28.  The  pursued 
hart  is  a  favourite  image  for  the  pious  community  or  individual 
in  time  of  trouble  ;  v.  7  (>  llty  |'K),  Ps.  30  io[n]  544  [6]  72  12  ; 
v.gfy  S'i:n)(butreadrySn),  Ps.35 26  38 i6[i7]55  12(13];  e.io 
(Sna),  Ps.  22  25  [26]  35  18  40  10  89  6  107  32  149  1  (used  in  the  post- 
exilic  religious  sense;  see  Assembly);  zm.  11  f.  (Q33  with 
nxi),  Ps.  22  17  [18J8O  14  [15]  1424(5];  »»•  12  18  (3iN3D),  Ps.32io 
3817(18]  6926(27];  »•  13  C21"1?"),  Ps.1817,  etc. 

(c)  2  and  3  Isaiah.      l'z>.  4512  (ilJln),  Is.  51  23  ;  cp  Job  19  2  ; 

it>.  7  10  t  1  (C-cnC),  Is.  64 11  [10] ;  \i.  9  (iwr-irm  \DI),  Is.  47  7  ; 
v.  10  (nrnpo  1D3,  so  read  for  *N3  [Gra.]),  cp  Is.  64  11  (10] ;  v.  15 
(na  -11),  Is.fl3i^;  cpjoel  3[4]i3J  vv.  10 17  (T  CHS),  Is.  652; 
cp  25  11  (very  late)  Ps.  143  6. 

1  Let  another  expression  of  thanks  here  be  given  to  Lohr  for 
his  useful  labours. 

'-  Robertson  Smith  inclined  to  Ewald's  view  that  the  y  stanza 
originally  preceded  the  s  stanza ;  Budde  is  of  an  opposite 
opinion. 
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(d)  Deuteronomy  (late  parts).  V.  5  (VVrh  ,TJ),  Dt.  28  1344; 
v.  20  (rv33-pnp),  Dt.3225.  , 

(e)  Ezekiel.  Vv.  2  19  (3:1N,  in  figurative  sense),  Ezek.  16 
3336/:  235922;  v.  6  (WTD),  Ezek.  34 14  (bis)  18  (*«) ;  vv. 
8  17  (HlJ,  HTJ),  Ezek.  7  197:' 

The  date  of  Lam.  3,  relatively  to  Lam.  1  2  and  4,  is 

very  easily  fixed.      It  shows   a  further  development  of 

.  the  art  of  acrostic  poetry  which  reminds 

11.  Date  01  us  of  ps  119|  and  its  superabundant 
Lam.  3.  literary  reminiscences  place  it  on  a  level 
with  the  poorest  of  the  canonical  psalms.  That,  like 
some  at  least  of  those  psalms,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  deep 
and  tender  religious  feeling,  may  be  most  heartily  ad- 
mitted. Budde  (p.  77)  is  probably  right  in  assigning 
Lam.  3  to  the  pre-Maccabaaan  portion  of  the  Greek 
age. 

Parallels,  (a)  fob.  Vv.  79,  Job  19  8;  v.  8,  Job  19  7;  vz: 
!■?/.,  Job  720  (for  Nb"D  read  nitSD)  ^  I2/T;  v.  14,  Job  3O9  (cp 
Ps.69i2[i3];  but  in  all  three  passages  rirjj,  '  stringed  music, '  and 
in  Lam.  3  63  nJ'J3Cl  should  be  nrjt?,  'a  mock');  z\  15  (cp  v. 
IO).2  Job  9 18  ;  v.  i-jb,  Job  7  yb  :  w.  3046,  Job  16 10. 

(b)  Psalms.  V.  tfi,  Ps.  34  20  [21]  51  8  [10]  ;  v.  6  (D'SEinB), 
Ps.  74  20  SS  6  [7]  143  3  ;  (0^J>  TO)  Ps.  143  3  ;  v.  8  (VV?),  Ps-  88  14 

/;  v.  17  (mi),  Ps.  8814(15];  v.  20  (niE>),  Ps.  4425  [26];  cp 
4257;  v.  22  Onon),  Ps-  89  1  [2]  10743;  w-  23  (after  nnpj> 
insert  i<Dm)3  32^.  Ps.  51 1*  [3'']  Ps.  «i  1  5  [26];  v.  24,  Ps.  I65 
73  26  11957  142  5  [6];  v.  25,  Ps.  37  7a  119  71 ;  v.  31,  Ps.  94  14  ;  z: 
33  (B*>K  >33),  Ps.42[3]  492(3]  629(10];  v.  37,  Ps.  339;  v.  41 
(>]3  NE'J),  Ps.  63  4  [5]  119  48;  v.  46  (.13  nsB),  Ps.  22  13  [14]  35  21; 
v.  48a,  Ps.  119  136  ;  v.  49  (\3?),  Ps.  77  2  [3] ;  v.  50,  Ps.  14  2,  etc. ; 
z'.  52  ('  like  a  bird  '),  Ps.  11 1  [2],  if  the  text  is  sound  ;  (03n  '3'N) 
Ps.  35  19  09  4  [5]  ('n  'N:^)  ;  v.  53,  Ps.  103  4  (WDS,  so  pJint)  Ps. 
88  16(17]  119  139;  ''-54.  Ps.  42  7  [8]  692./;  v.  55,'Ps.  886(7];  v. 
57  (INipN  Dl'),  Ps.  569  [10],  etc.  ;  v.  58,  Ps.  119  154  ;  v.  62  (|i'jn), 
Ps.  19  14  [15] ;  v.  64  ('"C?  3'B>n),  Ps.  28  4. 

(c)  2  a«rf  3  Isaiah.  V.  21  (3^>  ^N  3'B>N),  Is.  44  19  468  (Dt. 
439)1 ;  v.  26  (DC)l),  Is.  47  5  ;  z\  30a,  Is.  50  6;  v.  32  (riDn  313), 
Is.  637(Ps.  106T45). 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  a  tradition  only  recently 
called   in  question,  the  author  of  Lamentations  is  the 

12.  Traditional  pro?het  Jeremiah  <CP  mu  bat^rd' 

.,        ,  .  15^)-      A  picturesque  notice   prefixed 

autnorsmp.      tQ  ^,s  versioll  says  that|  ,  after  Israel 

was  taken  captive  and  Jerusalem  laid  waste,  Jeremiah 
sat  down  and  wept,  and  sang  this  elegy  over  Jerusalem,' 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Book  in  the  Targum  runs, 
'  Jeremiah  the  prophet  and  chief  priest  said  thus.' 
There  is  also  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  canon  itself 
which  was  anciently  interpre  ed  as  connecting  the  name 
of  Jeremiah  with  our  book.  In  2  Ch.  3525  we  read, 
'  And  Jeremiah  composed  an  elegy  upon  Josiah,  and 
all  the  singing  men  and  singing  women  uttered  a 
lamentation  over  Josiah  unto  this  day  ;  and  they  made 
it  (i.e.,  the  singing  of  such  elegies)  a  stated  usage  in 
Israel  ;  behold  it  is  written  in  the  Lamentations  '  ;  see 
Jeremiah  ii. ,  §  3  (i).  '  Josephus  says4  that  the  dirge 
of  Jeremiah  on  this  occasion  was  extant  in  his  days 
(Ant.  x.  5i),  and  no  doubt  means  by  this  the  canonical 
Lamentations.  Jerome  on  Zech.  12 11  understands  the 
passage  in  Chronicles  in  the  same  sense  ;  but  modern 
writers  have  generally  assumed  that,  as  our  book  was 
certainly  written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  dirges 
referred  to  in  Chronicles  must  be  a  separate  collection. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  clear.  The  nu'p  of  the 
Chronicler  had,  according  to  his  statement,  acquired  a 
fixed  and  statutory  place  in  Israel,  and  were  connected 
with  the  name  of  a  prophet.  In  other  words,  they 
were  canonical  as  far  as  any  book  outside  the  Penta- 

1  TO'UD  implies  no  affectation  of  originality  (Bu)'  n=>i 
(dittography).  ■/>    u      J 

2  Read  "TIT?  (note  the  parallelism). 

3  VDm,  if  written  'Drn,  would  easily  fall  out  after  nij.  Omit 
VDrp  in  v.  22.     (So  partly  Bu.)  ' 

*  This  passage  of  his  article  in  Ency.  Brit,  is  quoted  and 
endorsed  by  Robertson  Smith  in  OT/CC)  181,  n.  2'  hpT»f.,c 
to  Noldeke,  Alttest.  Lit.  (1868),  144.  '  '  Qe  relers 
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teuch  could  be  so  called  in  that  age.'  It  thus  seems 
highly  probable  that  in  the  third  century  B.  c.  (see 
Chronicles,  §  3)  the  Book  of  Lamentations  was  used 
liturgically  by  a  guild  of  singers,  and  that  a  portion  of 
it  was  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  as  its  author.  Even  this 
evidence,  however,  is  some  three  centuries  later  than 
the  events  referred  to  in  Lamentations.  It  is  also 
discredited  by  its  connection  with  an  undoubted  error 
of  interpretation.  The  reference  in  Lam.  420  to  the 
last  representative  of  the  much-regretted  Davidic  family 
is  couched  in  terms  which  the  Chronicler  felt  unable  to 
apply  to  any  king  later  than  Josiah  ;  Lam.  4  therefore 
had  to  be  a  dirge  on  Josiah,  and  who  could  have  written 
such  a  dirge  but  Jeremiah? 

Though  there  is  a  considerable  element  in  the 
vocabulary  of  Lamentations  which  can  be  paralleled 
in  Jeremiah,  there  are  also  many  important  character- 
istic words  not  used  by  the  prophet,  and  some  dis- 
tinctive Jeremianic  ideas  are  wanting  in  those  poems. 
And  in  spite  of  c  certain  psychological  plausibility  in 
the  traditional  theory  (cp  Jer.  823  [9i]  13 17  14 17)  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances  and  the 
general  attitude  of  the  prophet  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  his  having  written  these  poems.  From 
Jer.  3828  39 14  it  is  plain  that  during  the  capture  of  the 
city  he  was  not  a  free  man,  and  could  not  go  about 
observing  the  sad  condition  of  the  citizens.  Nor  was 
his  attitude  towards  the  Chaldasans  the  same  as  that 
implied  in  the  poems,  for  the  poems  are  the  expression 
of  unavailing  but  ardent  patriotism,  whereas  Jeremiah 
persistently  counselled  patient  submission  to  the  foreign 
rule.  The  sense  of  guilt,  as  Budde  remarks,  is  very 
imperfectly  developed  in  Lamentations.  Here  the 
blame  of  the  national  calamities  is  thrown  on  the 
prophets  and  priests  ;  but  Jeremiah's  prophecies  are 
full  of  stern  appeals  to  the  conscience.  There  are 
some  passages,  too,  which  in  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah 
would  go  directly  against  facts — e.g.,  2 9  and  41720  (see 
Lohr,  16).  It  is  at  best  a  very  incomplete  answer 
that  in  chap.  3,  where  the  singer's  complaint  may  be 
thought  to  take  a  more  personal  turn,  Jeremiah  himself 
may  be  pictured  in  his  isolation  from  Israel  at  large. 
Indeed,  upon  a  close  examination  it  turns  out  that 
this  interpretation  rests  on  a  single  word  in  3 14 — viz., 
»Dy,  'my  people, '  which,  as  we  have  seen,  should  rather 
be  D^y.  '  peoples,'  so  that  the  singer  of  chap.  3,  as  the 
general  argument  of  the  poem  requires,  is  a  representa- 
tive of  Israel  among  the  heathen,  not  an  isolated  figure 
among  unsympathetic  countrymen. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  seriatim  the  similarities  of  ex- 
pression and  imagery  in  Lamentations  and  the  Book  of  Jeremiah 
respectively.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  had  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  subsequent  literature,  and  it  would 
constitute  a  perplexing  problem  if  in  poems  dealing  with  the 
religious  aspects  of  the  national  troubles  there  were  not  numerous 
reminiscences  of  Jeremiah.  Driver  (Intr.  (a),  462)  has  made  a 
judicious  selection  of  some  of  the  more  striking  similarities.  On 
the  vocabulary  see  Lohr,  ZA  TIV14  33  ff. 

The  most  urgent  question  is  that  relating  to  the  text.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  a  very  natural  but  no  longer  justifiable  conser- 
vatism has  hindered  an  adequate  treatment 
13.  Literature,  of  critical  questions.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  date  of  Lamentations  can 
be  satisfactorily  discussed  only  in  connection  with  the  date  of 
Psalms  and  Job.  The  older  literature  is  fully  given  by  Na'gels- 
bach  (p.  17);  but  recent  commentaries,  from  Ewald's  onwards 
(if  we  put  aside  those  in  which  Jeremiah  \q.z>.\  and  Lamenta- 
tions are  treated  together),  are  much  more  important.  Ewald 
treats  the  five  Lamentations  among  the  Psalms  of  the  Exile 
(Dichter,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  (2)  1866).  See  also  Thenius  in  KGH,  1855, 
who  ascribeschaps.  2and4  to  Jeremiah;  Vaihinger,  1857;  Reuss, 
La  Bible:  Poesie  Lytique,  1879;  S.  Oettli,  in  KGH,  1889;  M. 
Lohr,  1891,  and  again  m  HK,  1893  ;  S.  Minochi  (Rome,  1897); 
K.  Budde,  in  KHC  (Fiinf  Megillot),  1898.  Recensions  of  the 
text  have  been  given  by  G.  Bickell,  Carmina  VT  metrice, 
112-120(1882):  and  in  PFZ KM S  [1804]  101  jf.;  C.  J.  Ball,  PSBA 
9  [1887]  131^  (metrical;  cp  Budde,  Fiinf  Meg.,  71,  n.  1) ;  a 
translation  of  a  revised  text  by  J.  Dysermck,  Th.T  26  [1892] 
359;  emendations  by  Houbigant,  Nota  critics  (1777),  2477- 
483-  On  the  metre  see  especially  Budde,  in  Z A  TIV  2  [1S82]  i]?. 
12  [1892]  264^  ;  cp  Preuss.  Jahrbb.  1893,  460^  On  the  literary 
criticism  see  also  Th.  Naldeke,  Die  alttest.  Literatur  (1868), 
142-148;  F.  Montet,  Etude sur le livre de Lam.  (1875);  Seinecke, 
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?tv/2t,(,i881?  2,9-%'>  Stade'  GJV(i887)  701,  n.  1;  Steinthal, 
Die  Klagelieder  Jer.,  in  Bibel  v.  ReL-philosophie,  16-3?  (1800  • 
Jewish);  S.  A.  Flies,  in  ZATirVA  (1893)  no/  (Lam.  45, 
Maccaba-an  works  ;  Lam.  1-3  probably  by  Jeremiah)  ;  M.  Lohr, 
J"  £A  TW  14  tl894>»  5i^  (an  answer  to  Fries)  ;  and  ib.  31  jf. 
(full  statistical  tables  on  the  vocabulary  of  Lamentations). 
Wmckler  (AOFP),  844^)  refers  Lamentations  to  a  partial  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Sheshbazzar,  in  which,  he 
thinks,  the  temple  was  not  destroyed.  See,  however,  Obadiah. 
Among  the  Introductions  K^nigs  gives  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinctive treatment  to  the  critical  questions ;  but  Driver's  is  fuller. 
T.  k.  c.  (with  some  passages  by  w.  K.  s. ). 

LAMP,  LANTERN.  Before  we  proceed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  use  of  artificial  light  among  the  early- 
Hebrews  there  are  eight  Hebrew  (including  Aramaic) 
and  Greek  terms  which  have  to  be  mentioned. 

Passing  over  such  terms  as  "TIN,  ~n  MD,  m'lND,  4>ut<;,  ^wo-ttjp, 
and  the  like,  we  have  : — 

i.    "1.3,  m'r,  sometimes  rendered  'candle'  in  AV  (e.g.,  Job  18 6 

21  17  29  3,  etc.),  and  even  in  RV  also  (Jer.  25 10, 

1.  Terms.   Zeph.  1  12),    for   which,    as    the    Amer.    Revisers 

recognise,  'lamp'  is  everywhere  to  be  preferred  : 

so  in  RV  of  Job,  I.e.,  and  in  AV  also  of  Ex.  27  20.     Cognate  with 

ncr  is  : 

2.  TJ,  riir,  used  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  AV  '  light '  in  1  K. 

11  36,  2  K.  8  19,  2  Ch.  21  7  (mg.  '  candle  '),  but  RV  '  lamp '  (so  also 
in  Prov.  21 4  where  AV  '  plowing,'  mg.  '  light,'  RV»'£-  '  tillage ' ; 
see  the  Comm.),  and  AV  also  in  1K.I54.  From  the  same 
common  root  is  derived  miap,  menordk,1  which,  with  the  single 
exception  of  2  K.  4  10,  is  always  used  of  the  temple  candelabrum 
(see  Candlestick). 

3.  TS7,  lafipld (deriv.  uncertain),  though  rendered  'lamp'  in 
AV  Gen.  15  r7  Job  12  5  (RV  also  in  Dan.  10  6  Is.  62  1),  should 
rather  be  '  torch  '  (as  in  RV,  so  already  AV  in  Nan.  2  4  [5],  Zech. 

12  6);;  it  is  rendered  'lightning'  in  Ex.  20 18  EV.  On  the 
apparently  cognate  nn^fl  (Nah.  2  3  [4]  AV  '  torches ')  see  Iron, 
§  2,  col.  2174. 

4.  Nfltsn33>  nebrasta,  in  Bibl.  Aram.  Dan.  55,  EV  'candle- 
stick.'2 

5.  hoyyoq  (in  (25  for  no.  i);  '  candle '  in  AV  of  Mt.  5  15  Mk.  4  21 
Lk.  8  16,  etc.,  but  '  lights '  (in  pi.)  Lk.  12  35  ;  RV  *  lamp(s).' 

6.  Kvxyia.  (in  <&  for  menorah,  see  2  above),  '  candlestick '  AV 
Mt.5i5  Mk.4  2i  Lk.  8  16  11  33  (RV  'stand'),  and  EV  Heb.  9  a 
Rev.  1 12  2  1  5  etc.  (in  Rev.,  RVmg.,  '  Gr.  lamp-stands  '). 

7.  Aa/HTray,  '  lamp  '  AV  Rev.  4  5  8  10,  etc. ,  and  E V  Mt.  25  1-8, 
properly  '  torch  '  (so  EV  in  Jn.  IS  3,  RV  in  Rev.  I.e.,  and  RV'"ff- 
m  Mt.  i.e.).  The  word  was  transferred  from  the  torch  to  the 
later  invented  '  lamp. '  In  Judith  10  22  mention  is  made  of  silver 
'  lamps  '  (ActyiTTaSes  apyvpal). 

8.  </>ac6s,  Jn.  18  3!,  EV  '  lantern  '  (properly  a  torch). 

The  oldest  form  of  artificial  light  was  supplied  by 
torches  of  rush,  pine,  or  any  other  inflammable  wood. 

„   _    .      ,     ,.        The  origin  of  the  lamp  is  quite  un- 

2.  Introduction  ,  ^,  *  1-  ■  ■.  -, 
*.  muiwuu^iuu  known.      Classical  tradition  ascribed 

01  iiamps.  its  mventjon  to  the  jomt  efforts  of 
Vulcan,  Minerva,  and  Prometheus,  whilst  Egypt,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  the  credit  for  herself.  At  all  events, 
according  to  Schliemann,  lamps  were  unknown  in  the 
Homeric  age,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Athenaeus 
(I5700)  were  not  in  common  use  (in  Greece)  until  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  With  the  Romans,  too,  the  candela 
is  earlier  than  the  lucerna  and  the  candelabrum,  and 
was  used,  even  in  later  times,  by  the  poorer  classes 
rather  than  the  more  expensive  lights  requiring  oil. 

The  oldest  kind  of  lamp  is  the  shell-shaped  clay 
vessel  consisting  of  an  open  circular  body  with  a  pro- 

_         ...        jecting   rim   to    prevent    the    oil   from 

3.  Description.  bejng  spiUed_     This  varjety  js  founci  jn 

Cyprus  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.,3  and 
many  Egyptian  specimens,  ascribed  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  millennium,  were  found  at  Tell  el-Hesy.4  These 
rude  clay  vessels  have  survived  in  the  E.  to  the  present 
day.  The  earliest  Greek  and  Roman  lamps  {lychni, 
lucernm)  are  almost  always  of  terra-cotta,  bronze  is 
rarer.5     In  Egypt  and   Palestine,  on   the  other  hand, 

1  According  to  Hommel,  Siid-arab.  Ckrest.  128,  the  related 
mnjD  in  Hal.  353= 'torch.' 

2  Deriv.  quite  obscure;  see  the  Lexx.  According  to  Earth 
(ZA  2  117)  the  n  is  a  nominal  prefix. 

3  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  368,  fig.  253  2,  4ir  n.  ;  tab. 
210  r6. 

4  Bliss,  Mound  of  Many  Cities  (1898),  136,  fig.  on  p.  S7. 

5  Cesnola,  Salaminia  (1884),  250^; 
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terra-cotta  or  even  porcelain  lamps  do  not  seem  to  occur 
before  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods  respectively.1 

Another  popular  variety  is  the  shoe-shaped  lamp,  several 
specimens  of  which  were  found  by  Peters  at  Nippur,2  sometimes 
plain,  'sometimes  blue  enamelled,  and  a  few  in  copper.'  They 
appear  to  be  all  post-Babylonian.  (The  older  lamps  were  of  a 
squarish  shape ;  the  most  elaborate  specimen  was  evidently 
Seleucidan.)  Lamps  of  this  description  were  used  by  the  early 
Christians  (cp  Diet.  Christ.  Ant.  s.  '  Lamps,'  919). 3 

Generally    speaking,     therefore,    the    lamps    of    the 
Semites  and   Egyptians   contrasted    unfavourably  with 
those  of  Grecian  or  Roman  manufac- 


4.  Early  Jewish 


ture,    and    we    may   further  conclude 


Lamps.  that  the  Hebrew  lamp  underwent  little 

improvement  and  elaboration  previous,  at  all  events,  to 
the  time  of  the  Seleucidse.  We  may  also  infer,  in- 
cidentally, that  there  are  no  grounds  at  present  (at  least) 
for  supposing  that  P's  temple-candelabrum  was  marked 
by  any  exceptional  beauty — even  in  Samuel's  time  the 
sanctuary  was  lit  only  by  a  ner  (§  1, 1  above). 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  references  to  the  ner  in  the 
OT  we  have  really  no  indications  to  guide  us  to  its 
shape,  and  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  above  (§  3)  we 
can  only  surmise  that  it  approximated  to — if  it  was  not 
identical  with — the  plain  shell-shaped  clay  utensil  already 
described.  As  the  interesting  passage  in  2  K.  4 10 
proves,  a  lamp  of  some  kind  formed  a  part  of  the 
furniture  of  every  room,  and  the  exceptional  use  of 
minordh  suggests  that  already  it  was  customary  to  set 
the  lamp  upon  an  elevated  stand.  This  we  know  was 
done  in  NT  times.  At  all  events  we  must  not  suppose 
that  a  candelabrum  of  the  typical  classical  shape  is 
intended  in  this  pre-exilic  reference.  The  more  usual 
practice  was  to  set  the  lamp  upon  a  niche  in  the  wall. 

As  the  term  pistn/i,  nflE>3,  shows,  the  wick  was  commonly  of 
Flax  [g.v.].  Whether,  as  in  Egypt  (cp  Herod.  262),  the  oil 
was  mixed  with  salt  (to  purify  the  flame)  is  unknown  ;  see  Oil. 

The  Oriental  prefers  to  keep  a  light  burning  through- 
out  the  night4 — a  custom  not  wholly  due  to  fear  of 
_  ..   ,         ,   darkness — and  Kitto  [Bibl.  Cycl.,  s.v.) 
.      ,  suggests  that  this  practice  gives  point 

m  apnors.  to  the  familiar  '  outer- darkness '  of  the 
NT.  The  contrast  implied  in  the  term  'outer'  refers  to 
'  the  effect  produced  by  sudden  expulsion  into  the 
darkness  of  night  from  a  chamber  highly  illuminated 
for  an  entertainment. '  Probably  the  custom  originated 
in  the  widespread  belief  which  associates  and  sometimes 
even  identifies  light  and  life. 

So,  the  extinguishing  of  light  is  the  cessation  of  life,  Prov. 
20  20,  cp  Prov.  139  24  20  Job  18  6  21  17  k20  3.  Similar  is  the  use 
of  ni?-  (§  1,  2  above),  and  the  metaphor  '  quench  the  coal '  in  2  S. 
14  7  (Coal,  §  4).  The  light  may  typify  the  life  of  the  individual, 
of  the  clan,  or  of  the  nation.  In  2  S.  21 17  where  l)a.vid  is  the 
'  lamp  of  Israel,'  we  may  perhaps  see  in  the  people's  anxiety  to 
safeguard  his  person  a  trace  of  the  primitive  taboo  of  kings.5 
Again  we  find  the  widespread  custom  of  the  ever-burning  sacred 
hearth  or  lamp  (cp  Candlestick),  on  which  see  Naphthar  and 
cp  Paus.  i.'Jtleyr,  viii.  53  9,  and  Class.  Diet.,  s.v.  '  Prytaneum.' 

On  the  association  of  the  deity  with  flame,  see  Fire.6 
Finally  may  be  mentioned  the  Lydian  custom  (Paus.  vii.  2'2  2)  of 
lighting  the  sacred  lamp  before  the  image  of  Hermes  in  the 
market-place  of  Pharje  before  approaching  it  for  oracular 
purposes.  This  may,  conceivably,  illustrate  1  S.  3  3  where  the 
point  is  emphasised  that  the  lamp  has  not  gone  out.  Did  the 
writer  believe  that  there  would  have  been  no  oracle  had  the 
light  been  extinguished  ?7 

From    primitive    cult    to    established    custom    is    an 

1  Wilkinson,  Anc.   ££\  2  157  ;    Clermont -Ganneau,    Arch&o- 
logical  Researches,  1  167  f,  486  f. 
-  Nippur, 2  388  f.f  cp  pi.  v.,  no.  to. 

3  Whether  gla*is  lamp*  were  used  in  Egypt  must  be  considered 
problematical,  see  Wilk.  Anc.  /i>.  3  424  (fig.  620). 

4  Doughty  found  paper-lanterns  thus  used  among  the  Bedouins 
(.4  r.  Des.  1 8  72). 

5  Cp  the  care  taken  of  the  sacred  torch-bearer  among  the 
Greeks  (see  Rawlinson  on  Herod.  8  6). 

6  So  the  VezTdis  light  lamps  at  sacred  springs  (Parry,  Six 
nhtnths  in  a  Syrian  monastery,  363). 

'  As  it  stands  the  passage  is  difficult.  It  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed to  indicate  that  it  was  still  night-time  (in  v.  15  read  :  'he 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning').  Are  we  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  ner  only  burned  for  a  few  hours  (note  that  n22'  is 
intransitive)?  This  would  be  opposed  not  only  to  P,  butaUu  to 
universal  custom. 
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easy  step.      On  the  lighting  of  torches  and  lamps  on 
„    T  .the    occasion   of  marriage    festivities    see 

6  Lamps  in  MarriaG£  j  Whetheri  as  Bliss  has 
festivals.  conjectured2  lamps  ever  played  a  part 
in  foundation-ceremonies,  cannot  at  present  be  proved. 
The  burning  of  lamps  before  the  dead  is  too  widely 
known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  mention  ;  see, 
further,  Mourning  Customs.  On  lamps  in  Jewish 
festivals  see  Dedication,  Feast  of,  col.  1054,  and 
Tabernacles,  Feast  of.  s.  a.  c. 

LAMPSACUS,  1  Mace.  15  23  EVm£-  (after  Vg.  lamp- 
sacus)  ;  EV  Sampsames  [q.v.). 

LANCE.  For  )vT3,  kidon,  Jer.  5O42  AV,  RV  *  spear,' 
see  Javelin,  5,  Weapons.  For  np'l,  roma/i,  1  K.  I828RV,  AV 
'lancet,'  see  Spear,  Weapons. 

LAND -CROCODILE  (lib),  Lev.  II30,  RV,  AV 
Chameleon,  {q.v.t  1). 

LANDMARK  (b-U|)f  Dt.  19 14,  etc.  See  Agricul- 
ture, §  5. 

LAND  TENURE.  See  Law  and  Justice  (§§  15, 
18). 

LANTERN  (4>anoc).  Jn.l83f.     See  Lamp. 

LAODICEA  (aaoaikia  [Ti.WH]  from  N  every- 
where; in  TR  everywhere  AAOAlKeiA.  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  correct  Gk.  form  [Authors  and  inscrr.  ].  B 
has  aaoaikia  in  Col.  2i  Rev.  In  3  14  ;  but  A^oAiKGlA 
in  Col.  4 13  15  16.  Latin,  Laodicea  ;  but  also  Laodicia 
and  other  wrong  forms  are  found.  The  ethnic  is  a&O- 
AiKeyc  [Lat.  Laodicensis],  Laodicean,  Col.  4 16  [cp 
Coins]).  The  NT  passages  indicate  the  position  of 
Laodiceia3  as  {1)  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  and 
(2)  in  close  proximity  to  Colossse  and  Hierapolis.  A 
coin  represents  the  city  as  a  woman  wearing  a  turreted 
crown,  sitting  between  (hpyn^  ana-  K&pidu  which  are 
figured  as  standing  females.  This  agrees  with  the 
ancient  authorities,  who  are  at  variance  whether  Lao- 
diceia belongs  to  Caria  or  to  Phrygia.4  It  was  in  fact 
close  to  the  frontier,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Lycus,  6  m. 
S.  of  Hierapolis  and  about  10  m.  W.  of  Colossas  (Col.  4 
13  16).  In  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the  same  name,  it  was  called  AaodiKaa  tj  irpbs  (or  iirl) 
T£Jj  A6tci{)  (Laodicea  ad Lycum,  Strabo,  578). 

Laodiceia  probably  owed  its  foundation  to  Antiochus 
II.  (261-246  B.C.),  and  its  name  to  his  wife  Laodice. 
The  foundations  of  the  Greek  kings  in  Asia  Minor  were 
intended  as  centres  of  Hellenic  civilisation  and  of 
foreign  domination.  Ease  of  access  and  commercial 
convenience  were  sought,  rather  than  merely  military 
strength.  Hence  they  were  generally  placed  on  rising 
ground  at  the  edge  of  the  plains  (Ramsay,  Hist.  Geogr. 
of  AM,  85).  Such  is  the  situation  of  Laodiceia, 
backed  by  the  range  of  Mt.  Salbacus  (Baba  Dagh)  and, 
to  the  SE. ,  Mt.  Cadmus  (Khonas  Dagh).  Being  a 
Seleucid  foundation,  Laodiceia  contained  a  Jewish 
element  in  its  population,  either  due  to  the  founder  or 
imported  by  Antiochus  the  Great  about  200  B.C.  (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  34). 5  In  62  B.C.  Flaccus,  the  governor  of 
Asia,  seized  twenty  pounds  of  gold  which  had  been 
collected  at  Laodiceia,  as  the  centre  of  a  district,6  by 
the  Jews  for  transmission  to  Jerusalem  (Cic.  Pro  Flacco, 
68  ;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10 20,  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Laodicean  magistrates  to  Gaius  Rabirius  in  48  or  4  s  B.  c. , 
guaranteeing  religious  freedom  for  the  Jewish  colony). 

1  Also  a  classical  custom.  Probably  the  flame  was  originally 
regarded  as  a  vivifying  and  fertilising  agent;  cp  especially 
Frazer  Golden  Bought),  3  305.  One  remembers  that  Hymen  is 
figured  with  a  torch. 

2  Op.  cit.  84. 

3  [At  least  six-  cities  of  this  name  were  founded  or  renovated  in 
the  later  Hellenic  period.     Cp  Lycaonia.] 

*  Carian,  Ptol.  and  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Antiocheia ;  Phrygian 
Polyb.  557.  Strabo,  576.  yB       ' 

5  [Cp  Willrich,  Juden  «.  Griechen,  41  f. ,  who  denies  the 
genuineness  of  the  document.] 

e  Cp  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  2  667 
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The  prosperity  of  Laodiceia  began  only  with  the  Roman 
period  (Str,  578,  jiUKpa  Trporepoe  oStra  av^yftrtv  eAajSey  t(J>'  wu.(ov 
kcu  Ttav  T}fjL€Tepiav  narepiov,  which  sums  up  the  first  century  B.C.). 
Strabo  traces  the  growth  of  the  city  to  its  excellent  territory  and 
its  fine  breed  of  sheep  ;  but  the  real  secret  lay  in  its  situation  at 
a  knot  in  the  imperial  road -system  (cp  Pol.  557).  At 
Laodiceia  the  great  eastern  highway  met  three  other  roads  : 
(1)  from  the  SE.,  from  Attaleia  and  Perga  ;  (2)  from  the  NW., 
the  important  road  from  Sardis  and  Philadelphia ;  (3)  from  the 
NE.,  from  Dorylaeum  and  northern  Phrygia.  The  city  was  thus 
marked  out  as  a  commercial  and  administrative  centre.  It  was  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Cibyratic  conventus,  and  a  banking-centre 
(Cicero  proposes  to  cash  there  his  treasury  bills  of  exchange — Ad 
Fam.  3  5,  pecunia  queB  ex  publico.  fermutaiione  debetur.  Cp 
id.  Ad  Alt. 5  15).  To  this  financial  side  of  the  city's  repute 
refers  Rev,  3  18  ('  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the 
fire ').  Laodiceia  also  became  great  as  a  manufacturing  town. 
The  fine  glossy  black  native  wool  (of  the  colour  called  (copals, 
Str.  578)  was  made  into  garments  of  various  shapes  and  names, 
and  into  carpets.1  A  reference  to  this  trade  is  found  in  Rev.  3  18 
(' I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  .  .  .  white  raiment '  [IfiaTia  kevKa 
— not  the  dark  garments  of  native  manufacture]).  The  town 
thus  rapidly  grew  rich.  Although  it  was  passed  over  in  26  a.d. 
as  not  sufficiently  important  to  be  selected  as  the  site  of  a 
temple  to  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  455),  it  needed  no  help  from 
the  imperial  exchequer  in  order  to  repair  the  havoc  wrought  by 
the  great  earthquake2  of  60  a.d.  (Tac.  Ann.  1^27,  propriis 
opibus  rt-z-aiuii).  Hence  the  boast  in  Rev.  3  17  ('I  am  rich, 
and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing  '). 

Asklepios  (^Esculapius)  enjoyed  great  honour  at 
Laodiceia.  He  is  there  the  Grecised  form  of  the  native 
deity,  Men  Karos,  whose  temple  was  at  Attouda,  some 
12  m.  to  the  West  (cp  Neocoros).  It  was  connected 
with  a  great  school  of  medicine.  That  Laodiceia 
identified  itself  with  this  worship  is  clear  from  its  coins, 
which  under  Augustus  have  the  staff  of  Asklepios  en- 
circled by  serpents,  with  the  legend  ZeC£is  or  ZeO£ts 
QiXaXyS-fis  :  Zeuxis  and  Alexander  Philalethes  were  two 
directors  of  the  school.  The  expression  in  Rev.  3 18 
('eye-salve  to  anoint  thine  eyes  with,  that  thou  mayest 
see'  RV)  refers  to  the  '  Phrygian  powder'  (r^(ppa  $pvyla) 
used  to  cure  weak  eyes.  We  may  infer  that  this  was  made 
at  Laodiceia,  and  that  the  Laodicean  physicians  were 
skilful  oculists.  Thus  the  three  epithets  '  poor  and  blind 
and  naked  '  in  Rev.  3 17,  are  carefully  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  three  conspicuous  features  in  the  life  of  the  city. 

Of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Laodiceia  little  is 
known.  From  Col.  2i  {'for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for 
as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh'),  it  is 
clear  that  at  the  time  of  writing  Paul  was  not  personally 
known  to  the  bulk  of  the  converts  at  Laodiceia.  This 
inference  is  by  no  means  irreconcilable  with  Acts  19 1 
[on  the  expression  tcl  avuTepiKa,  fiepy,  '  the  upper  coasts  ' 
AV,  'the  upper  country'  RV,  see  Galatia,  §  7,  col. 
1596,  and  Phrygia,  §4].  The  foundation  of  the  Laodi- 
cean church  must  be  traced  to  Paul's  activity  in  Ephesus 
(Actsl8ig  19io,  'so  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia 
heard  the  word ' ).  The  actual  founder  of  the  church 
would  appear  to  have  been  Epaphras  (Col.  I7  412/.). 
From  Col.  4 16  we  gather  that  Paul  wrote  also  to 
Laodiceia  when  he  wrote  to  Colossse  ;  but  the  Laodicean 
epistle  is  lost — unless  we  accept  the  view  that  it  is  the 
extant  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (cp  Colossians,  §  14). 
The  epistle,  extant  in  Latin,  entitled  Epistola  ad 
Laodicenses ,  is  a  forgery.3  The  subscription  to  1  Tim. 
- — 'The  first  to  Timothy  was  written  from  Laodicea' 
AV — is  also  false. 

The  site  of  Laodiceia  (mod.  Eski-Hissar,  the  '  Old 
Castle')  is  now  quite  deserted;  the  ruins  are  many 
but  not  striking.  The  old  city  has  served  as  a  quarry 
for  Denizli,  a  large  Turkish  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
Baba  Dagk,  about  6  m.  to  the  southward. 

Ramsay,    in   his   Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  \  3-2  ff. 

341  f  2512  542/^,    etc.,    gives    nearly  all   that   is    known    of 

Laodiceia    and    the    Lycus    valley    generally, 

Literature,    with   map  of  Laodiceia.     Map   of  the   Lycus 

valley  in  his  Church,  in  the  Rom.  £mp.i5),  472. 

See  also  Anderson,  in/ourn.  of  'Hellenic  Studies,  1897,  pp.  404^, 

and  W eber,  Jahrb.  des  arch,  fnstituts,  1898.  w.  J.  W. 

j-  Cp  Edict  ofDiocl.  16,  52  [epeav  tepev^eLvrjv  7)  Aa.8ticr}vyjv. 

2  This  region  was  notoriously  liable  to  such  visitations  ;  cp 
Strabo,  578,  el  yap  tls  oiAAtj,  kol  yj  AaoSitceia  euo-eiixTO?. 

3  See  P.  W.  Schmiedel  in  Ersch  and  Gruber  (1888),  and  Paul, 
§  41  a.. 
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LAPIDOTH,  RV  LAPPIDOTH  (niTS^,  as  if 
'  torches  '  or  [cp  DH»S?,  Ex.  20 18]  '  lightning  flashes  '  ; 
A&4>[e]lAoo6  [BAL]),  husband  of  Deborah  (Judg.  44). 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  both  '  Deborah' 
and  '  Lappidoth '  may  be  corruptions,  the  former  of 
the  name  of  the  centre  of  the  clan  of  Saul  (Ephrath — i.  e. , 
Jerahmeel ;  see  Saul,  §  1),  the  latter  of  Paltzel,  the 
origin  of  which  was  of  course  unknown  when  the 
Deborah  legend  was  elaborated.  The  narratives  in 
Judg.  4  and  Josh.  11,  and  the  song  in  Judg.  5,  have  in 
fact  most  probably  undergone  considerable  transforma- 
tion.    See  Shimron-meron,  Sisera.  r.  k..  c. 

LAPIS  LAZULI  (Rev.  21 19  RV"1?-),  the  name  by 
which  a  well-known  blue  mineral  (mainly  silicate  of 
aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium),  the  source  of  ultra- 
marine, has  since  the  Arabian  period  been  designated  ;  x 
it  is  now  brought  chiefly  from  SW.  Siberia,  through 
Persia  and  Turkestan.  To  the  Greeks  it  was  known  as 
0-ci?r0eipos,  to  the  Hebrews  as  -pso,  sapplr  (see  Sap- 
phire), to  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  (most  prob- 
ably) as  the  uknfi-stoTLZ,  to  the  Egyptians  as  the  hspd. 
It  was  prized  alike  for  personal  ornaments  and  for  archi- 
tectural decoration.  A  large  number  of  Egyptian  objects 
of  luxury  made  from  it  have  been  preserved  ;  various 
Assyrian  seal-cylinders,  inscribed  tablets,  and  the  like, 
in  lapis  lazuli,  are  also  known  (1450  B.C.  onwards). 
Burnaburias  of  Babylonia  sends  to  Naphuria  of  Egypt 
(i.e. ,  Amenhotep  IV.)  two  minas  of  uinu-stone  and  a 
necklace  of  1048  gems  and  uknu-stones.  There  is 
frequent  mention  of  tiknu  in  the  '  Statistical '  Table 
of  Thotmes  III.  (XP  2igff.),  and  Rameses  III.  is  so 
rich  in  uknu  that  he  can  offer  pyramids  of  it  in  his 
temple  at  Medinet  Habti.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
stones  placed  as  amulets  and  ornaments  on  the  breast 
of  the  Babylonian  kings,  and  was  used  to  overlay  the 
highest  parts  of  buildings.  It  is  sometimes  called 
ukne-sade  (uknu  of  the  mountains),  and  Esarhaddon 
specially  mentions  the  mountains  of  Media  and  the 
neighbouring  regions  as  sources  of  the  uknu.  The 
inscriptions  at  ed-Deir  el-Bahri  speak  of  it  as  brought 
from  the  land  of  Punt. 

See  Am.  Tab.  84042  15 11;  KB%bio\  Del.  Ass.  HWB, 
s.v.  'uknu';  Wi.  AOF\i^o-Lto  271;  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  278; 
OLZ,  Feb.  1899,  p.  39  ;  Peters,  Nifjmr,  2  132  143  195  210  240. 

LAPWING  (riD'O-n),  Lev.  II19  Dt.  14i8  AV,  RV 
Hoopoe  [q.v. }. 

LASEA  (Acts  278,  ttoAic  A&cma  [Aacga  WH, 
after  B]:  ttoAic  aA&cca  [A],  Aaccma  [*<*].  A&icca 
[Kc],  A<\CI<\  [minusc.  ap.  Ti.]  ;  Vg.  thalassa  [tol 
thalassia  ;  codd.  ap.  Lachm.  thaslassa,  or  thas- 
sala~\).  From  Acts  we  learn  that  it  was  '  near '  (^771^) 
Fair  Havens,  and  the  configuration  of  the  coast  there- 
abouts restricts  us  to  the  N.  or  the  E.  There  was  prob- 
ably frequent  communication  between  the  town  and 
Paul's  ship,  which  lay  for  '  much  time  '  at  Fair  HAVENS 
[q.v. ).  The  ruins  of  Lasea  were  discovered,  apparently, 
by  Captain  Spratt,  in  1853.  They  were  first  examined 
and  described  by  the  Rev.  G.  Brown  in  1856.  The  site 
lies  about  a  mile  NE.  of  Cape  Leo?i{d)a  (  =  Atovra),  a 
promontory  resembling  a  lion  couchant,  4  or  5  m.  E. 
of  Fair  Havens.  According  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  peas- 
ants still  call  the  place  Lasea.  This  position  agrees 
with  that  given  to  a  place  called  Lisia,  which  in  the 
Peutinger  Tables  is  stated  to  be  16  m.  from  Gortyna 
(see  Hoeck,  A^relal^x,  but  cp  Winer*81,  §  5,  n.  55). 
The*  true  name,  according  to  Bursian  {Geogr.2s6y),  is 
Alassa,  and  the  place  is  identical  with  the  'AXai  of  the 
Stadiasmus  Aled.  322,  and  the  Alos  or  Lasos  of  Pliny 
(HN ^12);  but  Bursian  is  in  error  in  identifying  the 
remains  near  Cape  Leonda  as  those  of  Leben,  one  of 
the  ports  of  Gortyna  (Strabo  478),  and  in  putting  Lasea 
on  the  islet  now  called  Trapkos  which  lies  close  to  the 
coast  a  little  to  the  NE.  of  Fair  Havens. 

1  Lazuward,  of  Pers.  origin,  whence  also  our  'azure  ' 
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See  James  Smithj  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  4th  ed., 
82,  268  f.  with  map  ;  Falkener  in  Mus.  of  Class.  Ant.  1852,  Sept. 
p.  287.  For  coins  with  legend  ©aAcwrtrewe,  cp  Head,  Hist. 
Num.  386.  W.  J.  W. 

LASHA  (LOT.  pausal  form  ;  A<\C<\  [EL]  ;  A.AC& 
[A]),  or  rather  Lesha,  a  frontier  city  of  Canaan  (i.e.,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan),  Gen.  10 iaf.  Jerome  (Qucest. 
in  lib.  Gen. )  and  the  Targum  identify  it  with  Callirrhoc, 
a  place  famous  for  its  hot  springs,  near  the  U'ddy  Zerkd 
Main,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Seetzen's 
account  in  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  \h*n$ff.).  The  situation 
of  Callirrhoe,  however,  is  unsuitable.  Haldvy  proposes 
to  read  p^,  la  son,  which  is  used  in  Josh.  152  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Reckerches  bibliques  ^ib^) ; 
but  the  article  would  in  this  case  be  indispensable.  Sey- 
\x>\d.(7.AT\V,  1896,  p.  318^:)  actually  identifies  Lesha 
with  Zoar  (also  called  Bela),  which,  as  the  southern  point 
of  the  Pentapolis,  seems  to  him  to  be  naturally  expected 
in  such  a  context.  Wellhausen  (CH  15)  maintains  that 
we  should  read  uwh,  Leshani  "  the  letters  y  and  d  have 
a  close  resemblance  in  their  Palmyrene  form.  In  this 
case,  the  '  border  of  the  Canaanites '  is  given  thus — from 
Sidon  to  Gaza,  from  Gaza  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  Lesham — i.e. ,  Dan  (cp  Leshem). 
Most  probably,  however,  the  original  text  referred  to 
the  Kenites  or  Kennizzites  (not  to  the  Canaanites),  and 
the  'border'  was  drawn  from  Missur  {not  '  Zidon')  to 
Gerar  and  Gaza  (?),  and  in  the  direction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  as  far  as  Eshcol  (?) — i.e.,  perhaps  Halusah. 

,  T.  K.  c. 

LASHARON,  RVLassharon  (|1TJ;7;  thc  apwk  (?) 
[B],  om.  A,  AeCApO)N  [L]),  a  royal  city  of  Canaan, 
mentioned  with  Aphek,  Josh.  12 18  (EV).  1Qft,  'king 
(of),'  before  JITJv  is,  however,  probably  an  interpola- 
tion ;  it  is  not  represented  in  (55.  Thus  the  true  sense 
will  be,  '  the  king  of  Aphek  in  the  (plain  of)  Sharon ' 
(see  Aphek).  Those  who  retain  the  AIT  suggest  that 
Lasharon  may  be  the  modern  Sarona  [SW.  of  Tiberias. 
Kautzsch,  HS,  renders  MT  '  the  king  of  Sharon. ' 
Observe,  however  (1)  that  p-w_"S  -jSp  should  mean  gram- 
matically 'one  of  the  kings  of  Sharon'  (see  Ges.-Kau. 
§  129  c),  and  (2)  that  Sarona,  as  a  place-name,  is 
probably  a  late  echo  of  the  older  name  of  a  district 
(see  Sharon,  2).  <&  in  Josh.  129-24,  gives  twenty-nine 
kings,  MT  thirty- one.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
original  writer  made  thirty.]  \v.  r,  s. 

LASTHENES  (AAcOeN[e]i  dat.  [ANV],  -HC  [Jos.]), 
the  minister  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  (see  Demetrius, 
2),  who  was  ordered  to  lighten  the  fiscal  burdens  of  the 
Jews.  A  CQpy  of  the  order  was  also  forwarded  to 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee  (see  Maccabees  i. ,  §  5),  and 
appears  in  1  Mace.  \\-$off.  in  a  form  closely  akin  to  that 
in  Josephus  Ant.  xiii.  49  [§§  126-130]). A  From  Josephus 
(Ant.  xiii.  43)  it  would  seem  that  Lasthenes  was  a  Cretan 
who  had  raised  a  number  of  mercenaries  (cp  Crete,  col. 
955 )  w'tn  which  Demetrius  had  been  able  to  commence 
his  conquest  of  Syria.  The  honorific  titles  bestowed 
upon  him  in  1  Mace,  \l31f.  (avyywtis,  irar-qp  ;  see 
Cousin,  Father)  testify  to  his  high  position,  which 
(compare  10  69  74a)  may  have  been  that  of  governor  of 
Ccelesyria,  or  grand  vizier  of  the  kingdom  (cp  Camb. 
Bib.  ad  loc).  Later,  when  quietness  had  been  gained, 
the  whole  of  the  army  of  Demetrius  was  disbanded 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Lasthenes)  with  the 
exception  of  the  '  foreign  forces  from  the  isles  of  the 
gentiles'  {11 3s),2  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
widespread  dissatisfaction  ;  see,  further,  ANTIOCHUS  4  ; 
Tryphon. 

1  The  most  noteworthy  differences  are  (a)  v.  37,  ev  opei  tm 
ayi<a  as  compared  with  the  pieferable  rov  aytov  lepov  [Jos.  §  128] 
—  opet  apparently  a  corruption  of  iepai,  and  (l>)  v.  38,  at  Swdfieis 
al  airo  tui'  irareptnu  as  against  arparuordv  [Jos.  §  130]— the 
reading  of  Mace,  being  apparently  a  doublet  with  VJTQK  read 
for  vnilMbs  (as  in  10  72  [see  Maccabees^  First,  §  3  end]). 

-  Jus.  §  129,  no  doubt  correctly,  oc  .  .  ck  KpiJ-njs. 
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LATCHET  [tfrip,  Is.  527  ;  I  mac,  Mk.  1 7  etc. ).  See 
Shoes. 

LATIN  (ptOM<MCTi)  Jn.  192o.    See  Roman  Empire. 

LATTICE.  Although  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
glass  (more  particularly  for  ornamental  purposes)  was 
known  to  the  civilisations  of  the  East  from 


1.  Use 
and  form. 


the  earliest  times  {see  Glass,  §  i),  we  are 
without  evidence  of  the  employment  of 
glass-panes  in  the  construction  of  windows.  Indeed,  no 
openings  such  as  windows  were  at  any  time  common — 
a  fact  which  finds  sufficient  explanation  in  climatic  con- 
siderations. In  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  to  avoid  open- 
ings of  any  kind  in  the  outer  walls,  the  ancient  architects 
used  doorways  reaching  to  ten  or  more  feet  in  height, 
which  were  intended  to  light  and  ventilate  the  rooms  as 
well  as  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  their  inhabitants 
(Place,  Xmive,  1313,  see  Per.-Chip. ,  Art  in  Chald. 
Xrtbff.).  In  Egypt,  again,  the  openings  were  small 
but  admitted  of  being  '  closed  with  folding  valves, 
secured  .  .  .  with  a  bolt  or  bar,  and  ornamented  with 
carved  panels  or  coloured  devices  '  (Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  1  363, 
cp  illustr.  p.  362,  fig.  132).  Of  the  construction  of  the 
house  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  we  know  but  little 
(see  House)  ;  the  etymology,  however,  of  some  of  the 
terms  employed  for  certain  parts  *  suggests  constructions 
of  lattice  work,  such  as  have  happily  not  yet  disappeared.2 
At  the  present  day  the  windows  looking  out  towards 
the  street  are  small,  closely  barred,  and  at  a  consider- 
able height  from  the  ground.  In  the  olden  times 
these  windows  seem  to  have  looked  over  the  street, 
and  in  the  case  of  houses  built  upon  the  city- wall 
offered  an  easy  escape  into  the  surrounding  country  (cp 
Josh.  2152  Mace.  3 19).     Cp  House,  §  2. 

The  OT  words  correctly  rendered  in  EV  '  lattice '  or  '  window 
__  .  are  four,  to  which  nine,  mehezdh  (EV  'light' 

2  Hebrew  T'' 

— i.e.,    light-opening,    window)    in    1   K.  7  4  _/T 

names.        may  be  added.     Of  three  other  words  (nos.  5-7) 

AV  mistakes  the  meaning. 

(1)  rT31K,  ' 'arubbdh  (cp  Ar.  'araba,  'to  tie  [a  knot]'),  EV 
'window,'  used  of  the  latticed  openings  of  a  dove-cote  (Is.  60s 
t'[e]oo[cr]os  [B**A,  etc.]),  of  the  sluices  of  the  sky  (Gen.  7  11,  etc. 
KaTappa.KTT)<;  [in  Is.  'J4  18  flupiVl),  and  metaphorically  of  the  eyes 
(Eccl.  1^3  otttj).  On  Hos.  13  3  (waTTfoSoxi?  [AQ*] ;  Saupvuiv  [B] 
comes  from  aKptStov  [Compl.] — i.e.,  i"I3"iN ;  EV  'chimney'),  see 
Coal,  §  3. 

(2)  |iVn,  kallon,  dvpCs,  EV  'window,'  Gen.  26  s  Josh.  2  15 
Judg.  5  28  Jer.  22  14  (where  read  VJlSn  with  Mich.,  Hi.,  etc.), 
not  necessarily  a  mete  opening  ('tSn,  to  bore,  perforate),  since 
2  K.  13  17  shows  that  it  could  be  opened  and  shut,  but  probably 
an  opening  provided  with  a  movable  covering  of  lattice-work 
(cp  23E>N  3  '  lattice,'  Judg.  5  2&b  Pr.  76  [where  AV  'casement ']). 

'JlSn  ]V3  iK.6|  is  very  probably  the  bet  killani,  'place  of 
openings'  or  fortified  portico,  an  architectural  expression  used 
by  Sargon  (K/iors.  161  f,  cp  JCB'Z^s)  as  a  W.  Palestinian  term 
fur  bet  app&ti  (see  Fortrf.ss,  col.  1557,  and  references  in  Muss- 
Am.,  Ass.  HU  'B  s.  v.  xilani).  In  1  K.  I.e.,  'n  'n  seems  to  be 
identical  with  or  possibly  a  portion  of  the  dSw  in  v.  3. 

(3)  O'Snn  (pi.),  hai-akkhn,  Ct.  2  9,  cp  N|"]n  in  Tgg.  for  pWl. 

(4)  PJ3  (pi.),  kazuwzn,  Dan.  6 10  [n],  Aramaic. 
To  these  AV  adds 

(5)  nrciy  (ph)i  &masoth,  Is.  54  18 ;  but  see  Battlement, 
Fortress,  col.  1557  «.  1. 

(6)  *]%$,  sekeph,   1K.15  (cp  D'Dpz>  6475),  a  difficult  word 

which  seems  rather  to  denote  a  cross-beam  (RV»>ff-  'with 
beams');  and 

(7)  "l^.  ?okar,  Gen.  6  t6  (in  P's  description  of  the  ark).  AV 
may  be  nearly  right  though,  in  spite  of  the  support  given  to  the 
rendering  'opening  for  light'  by  Tg.,  Pesh.,  Vulg.,  etc.,  many 
scholars  now  render  'roof—  e.g.,  RVmg-,  Budde,  and  Ball; 
Ges.-Buhl  and  others  who  compare  Ar.  zahr,  Ass.  sent  (in  Am. 

1  n??Y«  'lattice,'  2  K.  I2,  Siktvwios  [BL],  hU-rvov  [A],  see 
Net,  5;  and  n|iN  (only  in  plur.,  except  in  Hos.  13  3),  see 
above  (1). 

2  See  Baed.(3)  xli.  One  must  go  to  the  more  remote  parts  of 
Arabia  to  escape  from  glass  window-panes  altogether  (Douehtv 
A  r.  Des.  1  286).  3  * 

3  On  etymology,  cp  Moore  Judg.  ad  loc.    In  Judg.  to£iK<WB1 

OlKTUdiTT)  [AL].  ' 
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Tab.  su'ru),  'back.'  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
comparison  is  legitimate,  (a)  The  meaning  of  the  Heb.  root 
"ins  "1HT,  '  to  shine,'  is  well-established,  (b)  Jensen  more  safely 
connects  Ass.    seru  with  1N1S,   'neck'  (Kosntol.  28,  n.  i);  and 

(c)  there  is  no  support  for  a  word  like  *inSi  'roof,'  in  the 
Babylonian  Deluge-story.  ©  has  emawd.yuivt  which  is  not  a 
rendering  of  "US  (Schleusner,  Ball,  and  others)  but  a  corrupt  ion 
of  Kanvo&oxriv.  Josephus  (Ant.  1.82)  mentions  a  roof  (opo^oy), 
but  is  silent  about  the  window,  which  in  fact  seems  to  be 
usually  passed  over  in  the  accounts  of  the  ark  contained  in  the 
various  deluge-legends  (see  Deluge,  §  20,  «.  5),  though,  to  be 
sure,  J  incidentally  refers  to  a  'window.'1  For  RV's  rend, 
'light,'  i.e.,  a  great  light-opening,  cp  Symm.,  Siatftaves.  [On 
the  whole  it  may  be  best  to  read  n3"is  (cp  <5,  reading  as  above). 
Pasek  in  MT  warns  us  to  criticise  the  text.  Cp  I'SBA  123  141. 
— t.  ic.  c] 

LAVER.2    Solomon's  temple  (see  Temple),  besides 

its  sea  of  bronze  (see   Sea,  Molten),   had  also  ten 

.    _    —.  bronze    lavers    (-|[il>3  ;    see  Pot,    and  cp 

1.  In  Kings.  x      ■  r 

Coals,  §  3,  Furnace,  §  1  [2];  Xovrrjp 

0,  but  in  Kings  xvTpdnavXos  [AL-07]  ;  \'g.  labium? 
but  four  times  lutert  once  lebes,  and  twice  toncha).  The 
passage  in  1  K.  (727-30,)4  is  evidently  in  great  confusion  ; 
and  but  little  help  in  the  elucidation  of  the  wholly  inade- 
quate details  in  MT's  description  can  be  obtained  either 
from  (H  (7  i3jf-)  or  from  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  36).  The 
figures  in  Stade  (GJYI338  340/.).  Nowack  (HA  2<uf.), 
and  Benzinger  (HA  252  f.  ;  Kan.  49)  may  assist  vague 
conjecture  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  appearance  of 
structures  which  obviously  none  of  the  describers  had 
ever  seen. 

Fresh  light,  however,  has  been  thrown  on  the  whole  passage 
(1  Ki.  727-39)  by  Stade's  new  discussion  in  ZATIV 21  (1901), 
pp.  145-192,  mainly  through  discoveries  of  bronze  chariots  in 
Cyprus.  The  '  undersetters '  (RV  for  nana)  and  the  '  stays ' 
(jit)  are  now  intelligible,  and  so  too  is  the  construction  of  the 
'  mouths  '  of  the  'lavers.'  Ktostermann's  excision  of  vv.  34-36 
is  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  the  present  state 
of  the  text,  which  has  arisen  by  the  interweaving  of  two  parallel 
accounts. 

1.  Of  the  lavers  themselves  all  we  are  told  is  that  they  were  of 
bronze,  four  cubits  (six  feet)  in  diameter,  and  that  they  had  a 
cubic  capacity  of  forty  baths  (90,000  cubic  in.,  52  cubic  ft.). 
Thus  they  must  have  been  about  2  ft.  in  depth  and  when  filled 
with  water  their  contents  alone  (325  gallons)  must  have  weighed 
about  i£  tons.5 

2.  Each  laver  with  its  foot  rested  on  a  'base.'  Of  these 
'bases'  (ni3DD,  inekonotk;  ^.i\uiv\aB\  bases)  also  we  have  no 
satisfactory  description.  Each  of  them  was  four  ((55,  Jos.,  five) 
cubits  long,  four  (Jos.,  five)cubits  broad,  and  three  (<&,  Jos.,  six) 
cubitshigh.  Each  consisted  of  ftmsftipzisgerotk  ;  ovyK\ei(ri6v, 
trvyK \e C(r ftara)  smd  Q'nSjy  {selabbim, ;  e^expfxeva) ;  but  how  these 
words  should  be  rendered  is  quite  uncertain."  Benzinger  argues 
with  some  plausibility  that  the  selabbim  were  the  primary 
elements  in  the  quadrilateral  structure,  and  the  misgerotk  only 
secondary.  The  misgeroth  were  decorated  with  lions,  oxen, 
and  cherubim. 

3.  Each  base  rested  on  solid  brazen  wheels*  ij  cubits  in 
diameter ;  the  axles  of  these  wheels  moved  in  yadoth — '  hands '  or 
'stays' — which  projected  from  the  lower  part  of  the  base  and 
were  of  the  same  piece  with  it. 

4.  The  ten  lavers  as  described  in  Kings  were  ranged 
five  on  the  right  side  and  five  on  the  left  side  of  the  house 
facing  eastward.  According  to  2  K.  I617  king  Ahaz 
(see  Benzinger)  cut  up  the  mSkonotk  and  removed  the 
misgSroth.  Presumably  if  the  lavers  themselves  re- 
mained they  stood  at  a  lower  elevation  than  formerly. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  bases  were  renewed,  since  they 
are  said  to  have  been  broken  in  pieces  by  the  army 

1  In  J  the  words  for  'window '  and  'roof  are  n^n  (Gen.  86) 

and  HDpD  ('covering' 8  13)  respectively.  Mr.  S.  A.  Cook  sug. 
gests  that  6  16  may  contain  the  statement  that  openings  were  to 
be  made  upon  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories—  e.g.,  iTnnDl 
U)  D'b'n  tnx2  na.  For  the  anticipatory  pronominal  suffix  in 
H3,  cp  Josh.  1  zb  Jer.  51  56  Ezek.  41 25,  etc. 

2  Fr.  lavoir,  Lat.  lavatorium. 

3  i.e.,  lavabrum. 

4  Contrast  the  bare  notice  in  2  Ch.  4  14. 

5  Josephus,  however  (Ant.  viii.  3  6,  §  85),  makes  them  4  cubits 
(6  ft.)  in  depth,  and  thus  of  much  laTger  capacity. 

6  See  for  example  Vg.  of  v.  28  /  :  'et  ipsum  opus  basium 
interrasile  erat  et  sculptural  inter  juncturas,  et  inter  coronulas 
et  pleclas  leones,'  etc 
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of  Nebuchadrezzar  (2  K.  25  13  16  =  Jer.  52 17  20  ;x  cp  Jer. 
27 19).  "What  their  function  was  is  not  stated  in  MT. 
Josephus,  who  must  at  least  have  known  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  temple  of  his  own  day,  says  that  the  lavers 
were  '  for  cleansing  the  entrails  of  the  animals  sacrificed, 
and  also  their  feet  (?).' 

On  the  probable  mythological  significance  of  the 
lavers,  see  Sea  [Molten]. 

The  laver  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  63  Treptppaprrjpiov)  of  Ex. 
30i8  28  35i6  388  3939  407  n,  Lev.  8n  (all  P)  stood  on 

9  t_  p  'ts  '  f°ot '  (|3i  <55  (3&<tls,  Jos.  Kpyirls  ;  basis) 
between  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
altar.  The  laver  belongs  wholly  to  one  of  the  later 
strata  of  P.  (See  Dr.  IntrodS*),  38  ;  Addis,  Doc.  Hex. 
'1-276,  etc.,  and  the  Oxf.  Hex,)  Its  dimensions  or  shape 
are  nowhere  stated  ;  it  is  said  (Ex.  388)  to  have  been 
made  out  of  the  mirrors  of  the  women  (a  very  late 
Haggadic  addition,  thinks  Wellhausen),  and  its  use  was 
for  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet 
therein  when  they  entered  the  tabernacle. 

When  we  compare  the  account  of  the  tabernacle  in  P  with  the 
(very  late)  description  of  Solomon's  temple  in  1  K.  it  seems 
cuiious  that  the  laver  and  its  bases  should  be  left  undescribed  in 
P  ;  the  case  is  reversed  with  the  golden  candlestick  :  perhaps  we 
may  conclude  that  the  laver  and  the  candlestick  were  one. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  use  of  only  one  laver 
in  P  when  contrasted  with  the  ten  in  1  K.  finds  an  analogy  in  the 
Candlestick  \q.v.,  §  1].     See  further  Scaffold. 

(See  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  Taf.  134 ;  also  his  notes  on 
p.  449.) 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE 

Law  and  custom  (§  r).  Administration  (§§  8-10). 

Effect  of  settlement  (§  2/I).  Punishment  (§§  11-13). 

Written  laws  (§§  4-6).  Private  law  [property,  etc.]  (§§14- 

Oral  law  (§  7).  Bibliography  (§  19).  [18). 

Law  is,    originally,    custom.       As  has  been  already 

shown  under  Government  (esp.  §  9),   the  old  tribal 

.    -  ,  system  knew  no  legislative  authority,  no 

1.  Law  and    '„„,,.  ,,„„■„   „„„.„;„,  „„,„„,-  ,.,>, 


custom. 


persons  holding  superior  power  whose 
will  and  command  were  looked  upon  as 
law  or  as  constituting  right.  This  does  not,  however, 
imply  a.  condition  of  arbitrary  lawlessness ;  on  the 
contrary,  tribal  custom  formed  a  law  and  a  right  of 
the  most  binding  character,  Its  authority  was  much 
more  powerful  than  that  established  by  any  mere 
popular  custom  in  modern  society.  To  break  loose 
from  tribal  custom  was,  practically,  to  renounce  the 
family  and  tribal  connection  altogether ;  any  gross 
infraction  of  that  custom  was  necessarily  followed  by 
expulsion  from  the  tribe  and  deprivation  of  all  legal 
right  and  protection.  Further,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  virtue  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the  tribe 
and  its  god,  every  tribal  custom  is  at  the  same  time  a 
religious  custom — i.e. ,  compliance  with  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  duty  to  the  divinity  by  whom  the  custom  is 
upheld.  This  was  felt  perhaps  more  keenly  in  Israel, 
than  amongst  other  peoples  ;  law  and  righteous- 
ness were  the  special  concern  of  Yahvve  ;  in  his  name 
justice  was  dispensed  and  to  him  were  all  legal  ordin- 
ances referred.  To  a  certain  extent  also  Yahwe  was  the 
creator  of  the  law.  Through  his  servants  the  priests, 
he  gave  his  'decisions'  (n'nin.  toroth),  which  were  to  a 
large  degree  instructions  on  points  of  right.  Such  a 
divine  utterance  naturally  becomes  »  law,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  are 
afterwards  decided.  When  viewed  in  this  light  the 
fact  —  to  our  modern  ideas  so  surprising — that  all 
violations  of  religious  observance  are  looked  upon 
as  crimes  against  the  law  and  as  ranking  in  the  same 
category  with  civil  offences,  becomes  intelligible.  The 
worship  of  the  tribal  god  forms  a  part,  by  no  means 
the  least  important  part,  of  the  tribal  custom  ;  no  dis- 
tinction between  worship  and  other  integral  parts  of  tribal 
custom  is  perceived. 

In  this  connection  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  even  before 
the  monarchy  Isiael  had   attained   a   certain   degree   of  unity 

1  The  reference  in  Jer.  52  20  to  the  twelve  btasen  bulls  under 
the  bases  is  apparently  due  to  a  confusion  with  the  'sea.' 
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in  matters  of  law  ;  not  in  the  sense  that  it  possessed  a  written 

law  common  to  all  the  tribes,  or  a  uniform  organisation  for  the 

pronouncing  of  legal  judgments,  but  in   the  sense   that   along 

with  a  common  god  it  had  a  community  of  custom  and  of  feeling 

in  matters  of  law.    This  community  of  feeling  can  be  traced  back 

very  far  ;  '  it  is  not  so  done  in  Israel,'  and  '  folly  in  Israel,  which 

ought  not  to  be  done,'  are  proverbial  expressions  reaching  back  to 

quite  early  times  (Gen.  34  7  Josh.  7  15  Judg.  19  23  20  10  2  S.  13  1 2). 

The  settlement  in  Western  Palestine,  so  important  in 

all  respects,  was  peculiarly  important  in  its  effect  on  the 

_  development     of    law.       From    the 

Z.  una  ge        nature  of  the   case   the  law  had  to 

from  nomad  to 


settled  life. 


be  greatly  extended.      The  new  cir- 


cumstances raised  new  legal  problems. 
For  one  thing,  the  conception  of  private  property  has 
for  peasants  settled  on  the  land  a.  significance  quite 
different  from  that  which  it  possesses  for  nomads. 
Property  with  the  Bedouin  is  uncertain ;  it  may  be  gained 
and  lost  in  a  night ;  for  peasants  a  certain  security  of 
ownership  is  indispensable.  Again,  with  the  settlement 
on  the  land  a  certain  differentiation  of  ranks  and  classes 
became  inevitable. 

To  the  Bedouin  social  distinctions  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
are  unknown  ;  within  the  tribe  all  are  '  brothers  '  ;  no  one  is 
master  and  no  one  is  servant.  Life  in  village  and  town  soon 
brings  with  it  great  distinctions.  '  Rich  '  and  '  poor '  become 
'  high '  and  '  low,'  and  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  of  the  alien 
becomes  a  pressing  task  for  the  new  system  of  law. 

To  these  considerations  it  has  to  be  added  that,  by 
the  settlement,  the  bonds  of  clanship  came  to  be 
gradually  loosened,  and  their  place  taken,  so  far,  by 
local  unions  (see  Government,  §  15)  ;  upon  this  there 
naturally  followed  a  weakening  of  the  power  which  tribal 
custom  had  exercised  through  the  family.  The  individual 
was  not  so  dependent  on  the  community  ;  he  could  with 
greater  ease  break  loose  from  the  restraints  of  custom. 
A  certain  relaxation  of  discipline  began  to  make  itself 
felt.  The  later  view,  therefore,  which  characterised  the 
period  of  the  judges  as  one  of  lawlessness  (Judg.  176  etc. ) 
is  partly  correct.  Custom  had  lost  its  old  power  and 
required  the  support  of  some  external  authority. 

The  first  step  towards  meeting  this  requirement  was 
when,  by  the  settlement,  the  heads  of  clans  and  com- 
—.  ,  munities  (see  Government,  §  16),  gradu- 
,  '..  .  ally  acquired  the  character  of  a  superior 
authority  which  could  be  regarded  as  having 
been  appointed  by  Yahwe  and  could  thus  come  forward 
with  a  claim  to  legal  powers.  Their  judicial  utterances 
had  no  longer  merely  1  moral  authority ;  they  had 
behind  them  the  weight  of  the  whole  community,  which 
was  interested  in  giving  them  effect.  The  development 
of  a  kind  of  public  law  was  thus  possible.  In  one 
instance  at  all  events  this  is  plainly  seen — viz.,  in  the 
case  of  the  penalty  for  manslaughter.  Under  the  tribal 
system  vengeance  upon  the  manslayer  is  purely  the 
affair  of  the  avenger  of  blood — i.e.,  the  family:  the 
support  of  the  tribe  at  large  is  involved  only  in  cases 
where  the  slayer  belongs  to  another  tribe.  In  settled 
communities,  however,  the  supreme  authority  must, 
from  a.  very  early  date,  have  begun  to  recognise  it  as 
falling  within  its  domain  on  the  one  hand  to  guarantee 
security  of  life,  and,  on  the  other,  gradually  to  displace 
the  perilous  custom  of  blood  revenge  by  itself  taking 
in  hand  the  punishment  of  the  slayer. 

This  advance  towards  the  formation  of  an  outside  authority 
was  at  first  by  no  means  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  un- 
qualified power  of  custom  which  it  sought  to  displace,  and 
this  insufficiency  showed  the  need  of  fuller  political  organisation. 
There  must  be  an  organisation  that  would  render  possible  or 
guarantee  the  development  and  consistent  administration  of  a 
uniform  system  of  law. 

The  monarchy  provided  a  system  of  uniform  common 
law  by  furnishing  a  regular  tribunal  and  by  supporting 
with  its  authority  the  ancient  customs  and  legal  practices. 
The  king  and  his  officials  were  no  legislators  ;  in  fact 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  there  was  no  real  law  at  all  in  the  modern 
sense.  The  judicial  decisions  of  the  king  and  his 
officials  were  determined  simply  by  the  ancient  cus- 
tomary practice,  and  some  time,  it  would  seem,  passed 
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before  even  this  law  was  codified,  although  doubtless 
it  may  have  been  common  from  an  early  date  for  single 
legal  decrees  to  be  publicly  posted  up,  for  example,  at 
the  sanctuaries.  The  first  attempt  at  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  legal  precepts  and  a  book  of  laws  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  dating  probably  from  the  ninth  century 
(Ex.  2024-23iq;  cp  Hexateuch,  §  14,  Law  Litera- 
ture, §§  6-9). 

A  single  glance  shows  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  was  not  the  introduction  of  a  new 

*  t>  t  r  J.-L.  law  ;  the  book  was  a  setting  down  in 
4.  Book  of  the      -t.        r  ,  t  ,      , ,         4. 

-,  ,        writing  of  long-current  legal  practices. 

It  nowhere  enunciates  great  legal  prin- 
ciples, or  attempts  to  exhibit  an  abstract  system  of 
law,  with  a  view  to  its  application  to  concrete  cases ; 
it  is  merely  i  collection  of  individual  legal  decisions. 
Its  origin  is  clear.  Either  the  frequent  repetition 
of  similar  decisions  had  given  rise  to  an  established 
precedent,  or  a  single  decision  had  been  given  by  a 
divine  Torah — in  either  case  with  the  same  result,  that 
u  fixed  rule  was  established.  Hence  is  explained  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  contents  of  the  collection. 
It  deals  exclusively  with  the  circumstances  and  in- 
cidents of  every-day  life  ;  such  matters  as  the  legal 
position  of  slaves,  injuries  to  life  or  limb  resulting 
from  hostility  or  carelessness,  damage  to  property, 
whether  daughter  or  slave,  cattle  or  crop.  The  ruling 
principle  is  still  that  of  the  jus  talionis.  Trade  or 
commerce  as  yet  there  is  none — at  least  no  laws  are 
required  for  its  regulation.  That  ordinances  for  the 
divine  worship  and  general  ethical  precepts  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  widows  and  strangers  should 
also  be  included  and  placed  on  the  same  level  will  be 
readily  understood  after  what  has  been  said  above  (§1). 
Still,  a  distinction  is  made  between  jus  and  fas  at 
least  in  so  far  as  the  form  of  decree  in  the  mispdtim 
(ethical  and  legal)  differs  from  that  in  the  de'bdrim 
(relating  to  religion  and  worship). 

The  object  of  this  codification  probably  was  to 
secure  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  adjudication 
and  punishment.  It  is  matter  for  surprise  that  we  are 
nowhere  informed  by  whom  this  collection  was  intro- 
duced as  an  official  law-book  or  whether  it  was  ever  so 
introduced  at  all.  If  what  we  are  told  regarding 
Jehoshaphat's  legal  reforms  (2  Ch.  17 9)  comes  from  a 
good  source,  it  would  be  natural  to  think  of  him  in  this 
connection  (see  Benzinger,  Comm.  on  2  Ch.  1?9^). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  equally  possible  that 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  was  never  an  official  law- 
book (like  Dt. )  at  all,  that  it  was  simply  a  collection 
undertaken  privately  (perhaps  in  priestly  circles).  As 
containing  only  ancient  law  and  no  new  enactments, 
such  a  collection  would  need  no  kind  of  official  intro- 
duction but  gradually  come  to  be  tacitly  and  universally 
accepted. 

With  the  law  of  D  the  case  is  different ;  it  was 
brought  in  as  the  law  of  the  state  by   1  solemn  act  in 

6  Thelawof  D    the  l8th  year  of  Josiah  <621  B,c''' 
when  king  and  people  made  a  solemn 

'  covenant '  pledging  themselves  to  its  faithful  observ- 
ance (see  2  K.  23 1  ^).  This  accords  well  with  the  fact 
that  Dt.  claims  to  be  more  than  a  mere  compilation  of 
the  ancient  laws  ;  it  conies  before  us  as  a  new  system. 
Though  in  form  and  in  contents  alike  it  connects  itself 
very  closely  with  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  its  literary 
dependence  on  it  being  unmistakable,  it  nevertheless, 
as  a  law-book,  marks  a  great  advance  in  comparison 
with  the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  embodies  an  attempt  to 
systematise  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  law 
under  a  single  point  of  view,  that  of  the  unique  relation- 
ship of  God  to  his  people.  The  norm  for  determining 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  is  no  longer  merely 
ancient  law  and  custom  :  the  supreme  principle  is  now 
the  demand  for  holiness.  As  a  consequence,  much  of 
what  has  long  been  established  law  must  disappear ;  in 
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the  sphere  of  worship,  indeed,,  the  law-book  has  ex- 
pressly in  view  nothing  less  than  a  thorough  -  going 
reform.  In  spirit  the  legislation  is  characterised  by  its 
humanity ;  humanitarian  ordinances  of  all  sorts,  pro- 
visions for  the  poor  and  for  servants,  for  widows  and 
orphans,  for  levites  and  strangers,  have  a  large  place. 

The  priestly  law  in  like  manner,  after  the  exile,  was 
introduced  much  as  D   had   been   (Neh.  8-10).       This 

ft  Th«  Priflstlv  law  aims  °nly  at  the  reSulation  of 
e.  ine  rnesuy  worship  .  law  and  ethics  in  the  broader 

'  sense    are    purposely    left    alone ;    the 

constitution  now  given  to  the  community  everywhere 
presupposes  a  state  organisation  and  civil  rights.  It  is 
only  exceptionally  that  matters  belonging  to  the  domain 
of  law  properly  so  called  are  dealt  with,  and  even  in 
these  instances  that  is  done  only  in  so  far  as  the 
questions  are  connected  with  the  hierocratic  system  of  P. 
Within  P,  the  law  of  holiness  (H)  forms  a  separate  col- 
lection (Lev.  17-26  and  some  other  isolated  precepts; 
cp  Hexateuch,  §§  16^;,  Law  Literature,  §  15, 
Leviticus,  §§  13-23),  though  it  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  received  separate  recognition,  but  only  to  have  come 
into  currency  in  conjunction  with  the  Priestly  Law  as 
a  whole.  As  distinguished  from  P,  H  includes  ethical 
and  legal  enactments  (especially  Lev.  19),  which  are 
made  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  holiness  of  the 
people,  as  in  Dt.  (the  mild  humanity  of  which  it  also 
shares). 

The   tordh,  however,   the   written    and    official  law, 
related  only  to  a  small  part  of  civil  life.      Alongside  of 

0  .  T  it  was  still  left  ample  room  for  the  play 

of  ancient  consuetudinary  law.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  literature  which  has 
come  down  to  us  we  have  no  codification  of  this  con- 
suetudinary law  in  the  form  into  which  it  had  developed 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Priestly  Law,  and 
in  which  it  is  presupposed  by  that  law.  For  long 
afterwards  it  continued  to  be  handed  down  only  by  oral 
tradition,  and  even  amongst  the  scribes  of  a  later  epoch 
there  was  still  strong  reluctance  to  commit  the  Halachah 
to  writing. 

The  further  development  of  law  was  the  main  business  of  the 
scribes.  The  tordh  continued  to  be  the  immovable  found- 
ation ;  the  task  that  remained  was,  either  by  casuistical  inter- 
pretation of  the  written  law  or  by  determination  of  the  con- 
suetudinary law,  to  fill  up  the  blanks  of  the  tordh  and  bring 
into  existence  new  precepts.  The  law  thus  arrived  at — which 
in  authority  soon  came  to  rank  alongside  of  the  written  tordh — 
was  comprehensively  termed  halachah  (consuetudinary  law). 
As  it  gained  in  authority  the  scribes,  though  not  formally  recog- 
nised as  lawgivers,  gradually  came  to  be  such  in  point  of  fact. 
The  results  of  their  legislative  activity  are  embodied  in  the 
Mishna.  This  rests,  however,  on  an  older  work  of  the  period  of 
R.  'Akiba  b.  Joseph  {circa  110-135  a.d.),  under  whose  influence 
it  probably  was  that  the  halachah  hitherto  only  orally  handed 
down  first  came  to  be  codified.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  Mishna  may  very  well  contain  many  frag- 
ments of  ancient  legal  custom,  but  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  with  its  help  to  reconstruct  the  old  consuetudinary 
Hebrew  law  as  this  existed  (say)  in  the  Persian  or  in  the  Grecian 
period. 1    (Cp  Law  Literature,  §  ■zi/.') 

All  jurisdiction  was  originally  vested  in  the  family. 
The  father  of  a  family  had  unlimited  powers  of  punish- 

8.  Judiciaxvment  <Gen-3824-  CP  Dt-  21 18/).  With 
.  ■  l^e  coalescence  of  families  into  clans 
Elders  *  and  tr'bes  (see  Government,  §  4)  a 
portion  of  the  family  jurisdiction  neces- 
sarily also  passed  over  to  the  larger  group,  and  was 
thenceforth  exercised  by  the  heads  of  the  clan  or 
tribe.  The  old  tradition  in  Israel  was  that  the  elders 
acted  also  as  judges.  All  three  variants  of  the  story 
of  the  appointment  of  'elders'  as  judges  (Kx.  I813/; 
Nu.  11 16/  Dt.  1  is/. )  have  this  feature  in  common 
that  they  place  the  elders  alongside  of  Moses  as  his 
helpers  in  the  government  of  the  people — i.e.,  in  pro- 
nouncing judgments  (in  the  gloss  Dt.  1 15  the  word  is 
quite  correctly  given  as  '  heads  of  tribes  ').  The  lighter 
cases  come  up  before  the  elders,  whilst  Moses  reserves 
the  graver  ones  for  himself.      This  judicial  activity  of 

1  On  the  Rabbis  and  the  Mishna  see  Schiir.  GVI  ii.,  §  25. 
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the  heads  of  tribes  and  clans  we  must,  of  course,  regard, 
not  as  an  innovation,  but  as  an  ancient  usage.  The 
tradition,  however,  is  once  more  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  when,  as  alongside  of  and  overruling  every 
human  decision,  the  deity  is  regarded  as  the  supreme 
king -judge.  The  weightiest  matters,  those  namely 
with  which  human  wisdom  is  unable  to  cope,  come 
before  God  ;  for  Moses  dispenses  law  as  the  servant  and 
the  mouth  of  God — as  a  priest — upon  the  basis  of  divine 
decisions  (see  above,  §1).  The  people  come  to  him 
to  inquire  of  God  and  he  is  their  representative  before 
God,  to  whose  judgment  he  submits  the  case  (Ex, 
18  15  19).  The  same  conditions  continued  through 
the  later  period  ;  alongside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribal  heads  and  of  the  judiciary  officers  that  of  God  as 
exercised  through  the  priests  was  still  maintained. 

The  entire  position  otherwise  accorded  to  the  elders 
shows  that  their  judicial  activity  was  not  the  consequence 
merely  of  an  office  with  which  they  had  been  invested. 
Their  authority  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular  their 
judicial  influence,  was  purely  moral.  In  the  main 
therefore  we  find  the  same  conditions  as  are  even  now 
found  to  prevail  among  the  Bedouins,  and  so  far  as  the 
present  subject  is  concerned  we  may  safely  venture  to 
avail  ourselves  of  what  we  know  of  these  last  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiencies  of  our  information  regarding 
ancient  Israel. 

Amongst  the  Bedouins,  also,  then,  it  is  within  the  competency 
of  the  sheikh  to  settle  differences  ;  but  his  judgment  has  no 
compelling  power  :  he  cannot  enforce  it  against  the  will  of  the 
parties  and  cannot  order  the  slightest  punishment  upon  any 
members  of  the  tribe.  The  family  alone  can  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  members.  Further,  many  tribes  have,  in  addition, 
a  kadi,  as  a  sort  of  judge  of  higher  instance  for  graver  cases  ; 
for  this  office  men  distinguished  by  their  keenness  of  judgment, 
love  of  justice,  and  experience  in  the  affairs  and  customs  of  the 
tribe,  are  chosen.  As  a  rule  the  office  of  kadi  continues  within 
the  same  family ;  but  even  his  judgment  is  not  compulsory. 
There  is  no  executive  authority  provided  for  carrying  it  out.  If 
in  the  last  resort  a  problem  proves  so  involved  that  not  even  the 
kadi  is  able  to  solve  it,  nothing  remains  but  to  resort  to  the 
judgment  of  God  (cp  Burckhardt,  Bern.  93  jf.) 

As  already  remarked  (§  2),  after  the  settlement  these 
elders  in  their  character  as  heads  of  the  local  commun- 
ities {zikne  hd'ir,  TJ>n  *jpt)  gradually  acquired  the  powers 
of  a  governing  body  (cp  Government,  §  16).  So  far 
as  their  jurisdiction  was  concerned,  this  meant  that  as 
judges  they  acquired  a  certain  executive  power  for 
carrying  out  their  judgments.  How  soon  this  develop- 
ment took  place,  and  with  what  modifications  in  detail, 
we  do  not  know.  Stories  like  those  of  the  wise  woman 
of  Tekoa  (2  S.  144/:)  and  of  the  trial  of  Naboth  (1  K. 
218/)  prove  the  tact,  at  least  for  the  period  of  the 
earlier  monarchy.  Dt.  knows  of  the  '  elders  as  an 
organised  judicial  institution.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  function  of  judging  is  assigned  to  them  in 
certain  cases,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  elders  also  had 
executive  powers  (cp  esp.  Dt.  19 12  21a/!  22 15/).  In 
this  executive  capacity  they  act  as  representing  the 
entire  body  of  the  citizens  ;  this  finds  expression,  in  the 
case  of  death-penalty,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  entire 
community  to  carry  out  the  sentence  (Dt.  17?)-  A 
solitary  exception  is  made  in  the  punishment  of  murder  ; 
even  long  after  the  unrestricted  right  of  private  revenge 
had  been  abolished,  and  trial  of  crimes  against  life  had 
been  brought  within  the  competency  of  the  regular 
courts,  there  survived  a  relic  of  the  ancient  deeply- 
rooted  custom  which  gave  the  avenger  of  blood  the 
right  of  personally  carrying  out  the  death  sentence  on 
the  murderer  (Dt.  19 12). 

(a)  Elders. — By  inference  from  these  facts  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  judges  presupposed  by  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  were  in  the  first 
9.  Judges.  instance  the  elders  of  the  different  localities 
—  all  the  more  so  as  the  judicial  competency  of  these 
elders  must  in  the  earlier  times  have  been  still  more 
extensive  than  when  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  was 
written.  Singularly  enough,  the  Book  gives  no  sort  of 
indication  of  the  composition  of  the  tribunal,  the  forms 
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of  process,  and  so  forth — in  this  case  also  merely  taking 
for  granted  the  continuance  of  long-established  custom. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  in  con- 
nection with  that  dependent  relation  in  which  sometimes  the 
rural  districts  stood  to  the  larger  or  metropolitan  cities,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  would  extend  also  over  its  'daughters' 
(EV 'suburbs';  cpNu.  21 25  3242  Josh.  13  23  28 17  11  Judg.ll26). 

As  the  passages  cited  above  (§  8)  show,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  elders  continued  to  subsist  under  the 
monarchy. 

(/3)  The  King. — Alongside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
elders,  however,  and  to  some  extent  limiting  it,  there 
arose  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king.  The  king  was  judge 
par  excellence  (cp  Government,  §  19).  He  constituted 
a  kind  of  supreme  tribunal  to  which  appeal  could  be 
made  where  the  judgment  of  the  elders  seemed  faulty 
(2  S.  144^: ).  Moreover,  it  was  also  open  to  the  litigant 
to  resort  to  the  king  as  first  and  only  judge  {2  S.  152^, 
2  K.  I05),  especially  in  difficult  cases  {1  K.  Zibff. 
Dt.  17  9,  see  below  [7]).  Of  this  privilege  of  the  king 
some  portion  passed  over  to  his  officers  also,  who 
administered  the  law  in  his  name.  Unfortunately  we 
have  nothing  to  show  how  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
officers  stood  related  to  that  of  the  elders  in  its  details, 
and  whether  (or  how  far)  its  range  was  limited.  The 
same  has  to  be  said  of  the  judicial  activity  of  the  priests. 
That  they  continued  to  possess  judicial  attributes  is 
implied  both  by  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  by 
Deuteronomy.  Still,  on  this  point  an  important  differ- 
ence between  the  two  books  is  unmistakable.  In 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  228  [7]),  as  in  the  ancient 
consuetudinary  law,  what  is  contemplated  in  cases  of 
special  perplexity  is  a  divine  decision,  a  torah  of  God 
to  be  obtained  at  the  sanctuary  ;  God  was  the  judge. 

(7)  The  Priests. — In  Dt.  on  the  other  hand  (17c-/ 
19 15  ^ )  '  the  priests,  the  levites,'  as  judicial  officers  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  spiritual  college  of  justice  :  the  cause  is 
not  decided  by  means  of  an  oracle  or  divine  judgment ; 
the  priests  carefully  investigate  the  case  just  like 
other  judges.  The  studious  care  with  which  the 
sanctity  of  their  judicial  decisions  is  emphasised  (17 10/ ) 
warrants  the  conjecture  that  the  change  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  D,  especially  as,  throughout,  we  are  left  with 
the  impression  that  D  has  it  in  view  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  priests  as  widely  as  possible,  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  the  elders.  The  elders  retain 
within  their  competency  only  a  limited  class  of  offences. 
The  offences  in  question  are  merely  such  matters  as  affect  in 
the  first  instance  only  the  family — a  son's  disobedience  (21 18  J?,), 
slander  spoken  against  a  wife  (22 13^),  declinature  of  a  levirate 
marriage  (257^),  manslaughter,  and  blood-revenge  (lOn^C, 
21 1  ^).  Into  the  last-cited  passage  (21 5)  a  later  hand  has 
introduced  the  priests  as  also  taking  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings: 'for  them  Yah  we  thy  God  has  chosen  to  minister  unto 
him,  and  to  bless  in  the  name  of  Yahwe  ;  and  according  to  their 
word  shall  every  controversy  and  every  stroke  be' — an  interpo- 
lation which  clearly  shows  in  what  direction  lay  the  tendency 
of  this  legislation  and  its  subsequent  development.  That  this 
studious  effort  on  the  one  side  was  viewed  on  the  other  with 
little  favour  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  central  ordinance 
relating  to  the  judicial  function  of  priests  (I7e_^)  'the  judge' 
is  by  an  inteipolation  placed  on  a  level  with  the  priests.  The 
simplest  explanation  is  that  it  is  the  king  who  is  intended  here 
and  that  the  object  was  to  save  his  supreme  judicial  authority 
as  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood  (cp  the 
quite  analogous  interpolation  of  the  judges  in  l!>i7_/C), 

The  Chronicler  carries  back  to  Jehoshaphat  the 
establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  appointment  of  professional  judges  in  all  the 
cities  (2  Ch.  194-n). 

Though  not  absolutely  incredible,  the  statement  is  rendered 
(to  say  the  least)  somewhat  improbable  by  the  fact  that  in 
this  supreme  court  the  high  priest  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing the  presidency  in  all  spiritual,  and  the  'prince  of  the  house 
of  Judah  '  in  all  secular,  causes  (see  Benzinger,  Conint.  on  2  Ch. 
19  4,ff.)-  Apart  from  this,  however,  Dt.  certainly  seems  to  know 
of  the  existence  of  the  professional  judges  in  the  various  cities 
(10  18^.). 

Ezekiel  and  P  continue  to  advance  logically  along  the 
line  laid  down  in  D.  In  Ezekiel's  ideal  future  state,  in 
which  the  king  is  but  a  shadowy  figure  almost  entirely 
divested  of  royal  functions,  judicial  attributes  are  wholly 
assigned    to    the    priests    (Ezek.  4424).       That    P    also 
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assigns  the  administration  of  the  law,  not  to  the  secular 
authority  but  to  the  priests,  is  clear  from  the  representa- 
tion of  Chronicles  according  to  which  even  David  had 
appointed  6000  levites  as  judges  (1  Ch.  23  4.  2629). 
This  theory,  however,  was  never  fully  carried  out. 

In  Ezra's  time  we  meet,  in  the  provincial  towns,  with  pro- 
fessional judges  who  are  drawn  not  from  the  priesthood  but  from 
the  ranks  of  the  city  elders  (Ezra  725,  10i4)._  There  were 
similar  local  courts  throughout  the  country  during  the  Greek 
and  Roman  periods  (Judith  6  16  etc. ;  Jos.  BJ  ii.  24  1  ;  Shebi- 
'ith  10 4,  Sotd  I3,  Sank.  11 4;  in  Mt.  522  10 17  Mk.  13o,  it  is  to 
these  local  synedria  that  reference  is  made).  In  localities  of 
minor  importance  it  was  certainly  by  the  council  of  the  elders 
(cp  Lk.  73),  the  /3ouA.»j,  that  judicial  functions  were  exercised  (cp 
Jos.,  I.e.);  in  the  large  towns  no  doubt  there  may  also  have 
been,  over  and  above,  special  courts.  In  later  times  the  rule 
was  that  the  smallest  local  tribunal  had  seven  members  (cp 
Government,  §  3r  ;  also  Schiirer,  GVI1\y$f.).  In  large 
centres  there  were  courts  with  as  many  as  twenty-three  members  ; 
but  in  these,  in  certain  cases  (such  as  actions  for  debt,  theft, 
bodily  injury,  etc.)  three  judges  formed  a  quorum  (San A.  1 1,  2,  3, 
2i).  In  certain  cases  priests  had  to  be  called  in  as  judges 
(Sank.  I3).  On  the  great  Sanhedrin  and  its  jurisdiction  see 
Government,  §  3r. 

Judicial  procedure  was  at  all  times  exceedingly  simple. 

In    an    open    place    (Judg.  4s    1  S.  226),    or  under  the 

T  A'  '   1    snadow  of  the  city  gate,  the  judges  took 

10.  juaiciai  thdr  seat  |Dt.  21i9  22 15  25 7  Am.  5 1213 

procedure.  Ru  4l[  etc  ^  In  Jerusalem  Solomon 
erected  a.  'porch,'  or  hall,  of  judgment,  for  his  own 
royal  court  of  justice  (NBsrt  d^k,  1  K.  7  7).  Plaintiff 
and  defendant  appeared  personally,  each  for  his  own 
case  (Dt.  17s  2I20  25i)  ;  on  a  charge  being  made 
the  judge  could  call  for  the  appearance  of  the  accused 
(Dt.  258).  Such  an  institution  as  that  of  a  public 
prosecutor  was  unknown  ;  the  state  or  the  community 
in  no  case  overstepped  its  judicial  functions.  In  every 
case  it  was  for  the  aggrieved  or  injured  person  to  bring 
forward  his  complaint  if  he  desired  satisfaction.  He 
also  had  it  in  his  choice,  however,  to  resort  to  the 
method  of  private  arrangement,  and  refrain  from  coming 
before  the  court ;  in  this  event,  the  matter  was  at  an 
end,  for  no  one  else  had  an  interest  in  bringing  it  into 
court.  When  there  is  no  complainant  there  is  no  judge. 
The  '  daysman  '  is  mentioned  only  in  Job  9  33  (rpj)o). 

The  proceedings  were  as  a.  rule  by  word  of  mouth, 
though  in  later  times  written  accusations  also  seem  to 
have  been  known  (Job  31 35/!).  The  chief  method  of 
proof  was  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  The  father, 
indeed,  who  brought  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son 
before  the  judge  needed  no  such  support  (Dt.  21  i&ff.) ', 
but  in  all  other  cases  the  law  invariably  demanded  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  at  least  two  persons  ;  on  the 
word  of  only  one  witness  a.  crime  could  in  no  circum- 
stances be  held  as  proven,  still  less  any  death-sentence 
pronounced  (Dt.  17  6  19 15  Nu.  3530  Mk.  14  56^ 
Mt.  266o).  According  to  Talmudic  law  {ShPbuoth  30a  ; 
Bdba  Kammd  88.2;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  815)  only  free 
men  of  full  age  were  capable  of  bearing  witness  ;  women 
and  slaves  were  incapacitated — a  rule,  doubtless,  in  ac- 
cordance with  ancient  custom,  although  the  OT  is  silent 
on  the  subject.  Whether  the  adjuration  of  witnesses 
which  is  alluded  to  in  general  terms  in  P  (Lev.  5i)  was 
an  ancient  practice,  we  cannot  say.  A  false  witness  was 
punished,  according  to  the  jus  talionis,  by  the  infliction 
of  the  precise  kind  of  evil  he  had  intended  to  bring 
upon  his  victim  by  his  falsehood  (Dt.  19 & ff.).  The 
warnings  so  frequently  repeated  (as  in  Ex.  23i  20i6), 
such  stories  as  that  of  Naboth  (1  K.  21),  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  prophets,  show  that  the  evil  of  false 
testimony  was  by  no  means  rare. 

Where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  witnesses  were  not  to  be 
had,  the  accused  was  put  upon  his  oath  (Ex.  226-n  17-12]).  in 
specially  obscure  cases  God  was  looked  to  for  the  discovery  of 
the  guilty  party  (Ex.  22  8  [7]  1  S.  14  40^  Josh.  7 14).  The  only 
trace  remaining  in  the  later  law  of  a  divine  ordeal  (see 
Jealousy,  Trial  of)  is  in  the  case  of  a  wife  accused  of  adultery 
(Nu.  5  11^).  Torture,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  confessions, 
was  not  employed  ;  the  Herodian  dynasty — by  whom  it  was 
employed  freely— seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  brine  it  into 
use  (Jos.  BJ  i.  30  2-5).  & 

Judgment,  in  the  earlier  times  pronounced  orally,  but 
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later  occasionally  given  in  writing  {Job  1326),  was  as  a 
rule  carried  out  forthwith  in  presence  of  the  judge 
(Dt.  22 1 S  252);  in  case  of  a  capital  sentence  the 
witnesses  were  required  to  be  the  first  to  set  about  its 
execution,  and  the  whole  community  was  expected  to 
take  an  active  part  (Dt.  17 7). 

Though  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow,  the  various 
laws  are  arranged  according  to  their  substance,  it  must 
from  the  outset  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ancient  law  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  admit  of  close 
correlation  with  the  Roman  or  with  the  modern  systems 
based  on  the  Roman,  and  in  particular  that  the  sharp 
distinction  between  penal  and  private 'law  by  which 
these  last  were  characterised  does  not  admit  of  being 
transferred  to  the  former.  One  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  theft  is  regarded  by  Hebrew  law. 

In  Hebrew  law  the  dominant  principle  is  the  jus 
talionis — '  an  eye  for  an  eve,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ' 
(Ex.  21  24).        To   understand    this 


11.  Penal  law 
and  Jus  talionis. 


properly,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  de- 
velopment which  has  been  described  above,  a  principle 
of  this  kind  had  its  applicability  not  as  a  norm  for 
penalties  to  be  judicially  inflicted,  but  only  as  regulative 
of  private  vengeance.  It  is  for  the  individual  himself 
to  pursue  his  rights  ;  by  universal  custom  he  is  entitled 
to  do  to  the  aggressor  exactly  what  the  aggressor  has 
done  to  him.  In  particular,  in  the  most  serious  case  of 
all,  that  of  murder,  the  blood-relation  not  only  has  the 
right,  but  is  under  the  sacred  duty,  to  avenge  the  deed. 
In  savage  stages  of  society  the  demand  for  vengeance 
is  held  to  be  the  most  righteous  and  sacred  of  all 
feelings  ;  the  man  who  does  not  exact  vengeance  is 
devoid  of  honour. 

An  unqualified  jus  talionis  makes  endless  every  affair 
where  it  has  once  been  introduced.  This  appears  most 
clearly  in  blood-revenge.  Naturally,  therefore,  in  the 
early  stage  of  legal  development  now  under  considera- 
tion, when  the  affair  is  held  to  concern  private  in- 
dividuals only,  the  injured  party  has  also  the  right  to 
come  to  some  other  arrangement  with  the  aggressor 
and  accept  compensation  in  the  shape  of  money  or  its 
equivalent  (cp  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  :  si  mem- 
brum  ruit,  ni  cum  eo  paicit  ialio  esto).  It  was  a  great 
forward  step  which  the  Israelites  made  —  doubtless 
before  they  took  possession  of  western  Palestine — when 
compensation  of  this  kind  was  allowed  to  take  the 
place  of  revenge  pure  and  simple.  In  doing  so 
they  took  the  most  essential  first  step  towards  the 
substitution  of  public  criminal  law  for  private  revenge. 
Compensation  cannot  for  long  withdraw  itself  from  the 
control  of  general  custom,  and  then  there  gradually 
comes  into  existence  a  certain  definite  scale  in  accord- 
ance with  which  such  matters  are  adjusted  (cp  Ex.  21 22). 
At  an  early  period  Hebrew  custom  seems  to  have 
demanded  such  a  mode  of  settlement  for  every  kind  of 
bodily  injury  (Ex.  21 18)  ;  but  the  earlier  usage  did  not 
sanction  the  acceptance  of  blood-wit,  except  in  the  one 
case  of  accidental  homicide  (Ex.  21 30). 

Penal  law,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  expression, 
constitutes  a  third  stage,  its  distinctive  feature  being 
that  the  duty  of  revenge  is  taken  over  from  the  in- 
dividual by  society  at  large.  Revenge  now  becomes 
punishment,  that  which  regulates  it  is  the  general  interest 
of  the  community  at  large.  Custom,  and  afterwards 
statute,  determine  the  kind  and  measure  of  the  penalty  ; 
the  leaders  of  the  society,  the  constituted  authorities, 
take  in  hand  the  duty  of  seeing  it  carried  out. 

In  the  ancient  Hebrew  view  of  the  matter,  however, 
the  object  of  punishment  is  not  completely  attained, 
even  when  the  ideas  of  retribution  and  of  compensation 
have  found  expression.  Grave  crimes,  and  specially 
murder,  defile  the  land  ;  the  guilt  lies  upon  the  entire 
people  (cp  2  S.  21  24).  The  blood  of  the  slayer  alone 
can   appease    the    divine  wrath    and  cleanse  the  land 
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(Nu.  3633  ;  cp  2  S.  21).  Evil  has  to  be  removed  from 
the  midst  of  the  people  by  means  of  punishment  (Dt. 
19 19). 

In  close  connection  with  the  thought  of  the  transmissibility  of 
guilt,  is  the  idea  which  makes  children,  in  particular,  specially 
liable  for  the  crimes  of  their  fathers.  Even  the  regularly  con- 
stituted courts  of  justice,  in  specially  grave  cases,  punish 
capitally  the  children  along  with  their  fathers  (2  K.  9  26  Tosh. 
7  '-'4).  In  a  special  degree  is  blood-guiltiness  hereditary  ;  if  the 
avenger  of  blood  cannot  lay  hold  on  the  murderer  himself,  he 
can  lay  hold  on  his  family.  The  custom  is  the  same  among  ihe 
Bedouins  to  this  day.  In  legal  practice  it  is  not  abolished  till 
Dt.CUio).  t 

In  the  law  the  only  recognised  form  of  capital 
punishment  is  by  stoning.  In  such  instances  as  we 
12.  Methods  of    fi"d  hl  »«-l'S  »K.10725  Jer.28.3. 

punishment.    etc"  wc  are,  "°'  dealmS  w'th  PunlsTh- 
r  ments  awarded  by  a  court  of  law.      In 

the  priestly  law,  and  doubtless  also  by  ancient  custom, 
the  death-penalty  was  enhanced  in  certain  cases  by  the 
burning  or  'hanging'  (more  correctly,  impalement)  of 
the  body,  by  which  the  criminal  was  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  burial  (Lev.  20 14  21 9  Dt.  21  22  ;  cp  Josh. 
725).  Dt.  here  again  has  a  mitigating  tendency,  en- 
joining, as  it  does,  the  burial  of  the  body  that  has  been 
'hanged,'  before  sundown. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  stoning  was  carried  out  we  have 
no  details;    it  occurred  without  the  city  (Lev.  '24 14  Nu.  15 36 

1  K.  21  io_^,  etc.)  ;  it  fell  to  the  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stone 
(Dt.  177).  According  to  Gen.  38  24,  execution  of  the  death- 
penalty  by  burning  seems  also  to  have  been  customary  in  Israel. 
Crucifixion — '  crudelissimum  teterrimumque  supplicium  '  (Cic. 
J  'err.  5  64) — was  first  introduced  into  Palestine  by  the  Romans  ; 
see,  further,  Cross,  and  cp,  generally,  Hanging. 

The  first  express  mention  of  beating  with  rods  or 
scourging  as  a  punishment  occurs  in  Dt.  (25 1-3);  but 
unfortunately  we  are  not  told  what  were  the  cases  in 
which  the  judge  was  permitted  or  required  to  award  it, 
except  in  the  single  instance  described  in  Dt.  22 13^ 
(unjust  charge  against  a  newly-married  bride).  The 
manner  of  carrying  it  out  is  also  described,  '  the  judge 
shall  cause  [the  culprit]  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten 
before  his  face'  (Dt.  252);  not  more  than  forty  stripes 
may  be  given.  The  later  interpreters  of  the  law  limited 
the  number  to  '  forty  save  one  '  (2  Cor.  11 24,  Jos.  Ant. 
iv.  821  23),  doubtless  so  as  to  avoid  a  breach  of  the  law 
by  an  accidental  error  in  reckoning,  but  perhaps  also 
because  in  the  late  period  there  was  substituted  for  the 
rod  a  three-thonged  scourge,  with  which  thirteen  strokes 
were  given. 

The  money  penalties  known  to  the  law  are  really  of 
the  nature  of  compensations,  not  strictly  punishments 
(cp  Confiscation).  On  the  other  hand,  in  2  K.  12 16 
[17],  we  read  of  trespass  money  and  sin  money  which 
belonged  to  the  priests  ;  but  for  what  offences  these 
moneys  were  to  be  paid  we  do  not  know  ;  probably  they 
were  fines  for  breaches  of  ritual. 

Of  penal  restraints  upon  freedom  neither  ancient 
consuetudinary  law  nor  written  statute  knows  anything. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  have  in  the  historical 
books  frequent  mention  of  imprisonment,  stocks  and 
'shackles,'  or  'collars'  (cp  Collar,  3),  as  methods  by 
which  kings  sought  to  discipline  disobedient  servants  or 
dangerous    persons   like    the    prophets    (Jer.  20  2  29  26 

2  Ch.  16 10  18  25/)  ;  and  imprisonment  certainly  appears 
in  post-exilic  times  as  a  legal  form  of  punishment  to  be 
awarded  by  the  judge  (Ezra  726).      See  Prison. 

From  the  modern  point  of  view  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  legislation  regards  no  punishments  as  involving  dis- 
grace. In  Dt.  25  3  the  punishment  by  beating  is  expressly 
restrained  within  certain  limits  lest  'thy  brother  should  seem 
vile  unto  thee.'  The  ancient  Israelite,  like  the  modern  Oriental, 
differed  entirely  from  us  moderns  in  his  conception  of  personal 
honour;  murder  and  homicide,  adultery  and  unchastity,  false- 
hood and  treachery  are  in  his  view  matters  which  do  not  greatly 
affect  a  man's  honour,  even  when  they  have  been  detected  and 
punished. 

In  details  the  penal  enactments  which  have  been  pre- 

_  -  served  are  very  meagre  and  defective. 

13.  Degrees  of  Jn  cases  of  mansiaughter,  as  we  have 

punishment.    seerij  blood  revenge  was  a  sacred  duty 

in  the  olden  time.      'Whoso  sheddeth   man's  blood, 
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by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  '  (Gen.  9  s/! )  was  at  all 
times  regarded  as  a  divine  principle  ;  the  duty  of 
blood  revenge  belongs  to  the  nearest  relation,  the  Goel 
{q. v.).  In  principle  the  right  to  such  revenge  is  every- 
where recognised  also  by  the  law  (Dt.  19i-i3  Nu. 
35  16-2  r).  Still,  the  transition  to  a  more  settled  and 
orderly  condition  of  society  entailed  the  result  (among 
others),  that  the  superior  authority,  as  soon  as  there 
began  to  be  such  an  authority,  took  blood  vengeance  also 
into  its  own  hand,  and  thus  converted  it  into  a  death 
penalty  (2  S.  l-t-i^T).  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
in  pre-exilic  times  it  never  succeeded  in  wholly  sup- 
pressing private  vengeance.  The  most  important  re- 
striction of  it  lay  in  the  distinction  now  made  between 
murder  and  manslaughter.  Even  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  distinguished  the  case  in  which  a  man  '  came 
presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour  to  slay  him  with 
guile,'  and  that  in  which  he  '  lay  not  in  wait  but  God 
did  deliver  him  {his  adversary)  into  his  hand'  (Ex. 
21 12 jf.).  It  also  recognised  within  certain  limits  the 
rights  of  an  owner  in  defending  his  property  (Ex.  222  f. 
[if.]).  Similarly,  in  Dt.  (I911-13),  in  a  case  of  violent 
death  a  man's  known  hatred  of  his  adversary  is  taken 
as  evidence  of  murderous  intention.  P  gives  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  murder  with  more  precision  and 
somewhat  differently ;  murder  is  presumed  not  only 
where  hatred  and  enmity,  or  lying  in  wait,  can  be 
proved,  but  also  where  a  lethal  weapon  has  been  used 
with  fatal  effect.  From  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
weapon,  murderous  intention  is  inferred  (Xu.  35 16^). 
In  the  case  of  murder  all  forms  of  the  law  allow  free 
course  to  blood- revenge,  that  is  to  say,  the  death- 
penalty  is  ordered,  and  that  with  the  express  injunction 
that  a  composition  by  payment  of  blood- wit  is  not  to  be 
permitted  (Nu.  3531).  The  manslayer,  on  the  other 
hand,  enjoys  the  right  of  asylum  ;   see  Asylum. 

In  ancient  times  the  right  of  asylumprevailed  at  every  sanctuary 
(Ex.  21 14).  The  abolition  by  D  of  the  sanctuaries  scattered  over 
the  country  made  necessary  the  setting  apart  of  special  cities 
of  refuge,  of  which  D  names  three  for  Judah,  P  three  for  E. 
Palestine  and  W.  Palestine  respectively  (Nu.  35  n_^Dt.  441^".). 
In  the  earlier  period  the  right  of  asylum  belonging  to  the  sanc- 
tuaries had  doubtless  been  unlimited.  Still,  even  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  and  afterwards  D,  assume,  what  P  expressly  ordains 
(Ex.  21  14),  that  inquiry  is  to  be  made  whether  the  case  is  one  of 
murder  or  of  manslaughter.  If  it  is  found  to  be  murder, 
the  city  of  refuge  must  relentlessly  give  up  the  murderer  to  the 
avenger  (Ex.  21  14  Dt.  19  n_^  Nu.  35  x\  Jf.\  For  manslaughter 
an  amnesty  at  the  death  of  the  high  priest  was  introduced  in 
post -exilic  times  (Nu.  3025).  Formerly,  according  to  P,  there 
was  no  such  relief;  if  ever  the  manslayer  left  the  territory 
of  the  city  of  refuge,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  avenger  (Nu. 
3532/). 

In  the  case  of  bodily  injuries,  also,  the  law  permits 
the  application  of  talio  only  where  intention  is  to  be 
presumed.  In  injuries  inflicted  in  course  of  a  quarrel, 
for  example,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  provides  that 
the  aggressor  shall  only  defray  the  expenses  incurred 
and  compensate  the  injured  person  for  his  loss  of  time 
(Ex.  21i8^i).  For  another  particular  case  of  injury 
which  may  be  met  by  a  fine,  see  Ex.  21 22. 

The  enactments  relating  to  certain  gross  offences 
against  morality  are  characteristic  (cp  Marriage,  §  2.). 
The  penalty  is  death  (Lev.  20 10^  Ex.  22 18  [20])  in  each 
case,  as  also  for  the  offence  specified  in  Lev.  20 18.  In 
cases  of  adultery  the  injured  husband  had  at  all  times 
the  right  to  slay  the  unfaithful  spouse  and  take  venge- 
ance on  her  seducer.  Dt.  categorically  demands  on 
religious  grounds  the  death  of  both.  Only  where 
violence  can  be  presumed  is  the  woman  exempted  (Dt. 

2225/). 

On  the  other  hand  the  seduction  of  an  unbetrothed  maid  was 
regarded  as  a  damage  to  property,  affecting  her  family,  and  as 
such  was  dealt  with  on  the  principles  of  private  law(Ex.  22  15  [i6l 
Dt.  22  26yC).  That  the  father  in  such  a  case  was  at  liberty  to 
exercise  very  stringent  legal  rights  is  shown  by  Gen.  38. 
According  to  P  (Lev.  21  9)  only  priests'  daughters  were  liable  to 
punishment— that  of  death — in  these  cases.  (Cp  Marriage, 
§§  4,  6). 

That  offences  against  religion  came  in  the  fullest  sense 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  law  has  been  mentioned 
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above  (§  1),  also  the  reasons  for  that  being  so.  Idolatry 
and  witchcraft  are  already  made  punishable  with  death 
in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  22i82o  [17  19]).  In 
this  respect  Dt.  is  exceptionally  strict ;  even  solicitation 
to  the  worship  of  strange  gods  is  a  capital  offence 
{ 13  7-16).  Finally,  P  places  every  deliberate  transgression 
of  any  religious  ordinance,  such  as  breach  of  the  sabbath, 
or  the  like,  on  a  level  with  the  crime  of  blasphemy, 
which  carries  with  it  the  penalty  of  being  '  cut  off'  from 
one's  people  (Lev.  24  15). 

To  private  law  belong  personal  rights  and  the  laws 

affecting  property,   bonds  and  obligations,   inheritance 

p  .  and  marriage.      Inheritance  and  marriage 

'   .   ,,  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Marriage, 

ngnts.        gg  i(  7)  andcpbeloWi  §  l8)_      In  ]iarmony 

with  the  unanimous  view  of  the  ancient  world,  only 
the  adult  free  male  member  of  the  community — capable 
therefore  of  bearing  arms  and  of  carrying  out  blood 
revenge — was  regarded  as  invested  with  full  legal  rights. 

(a)  Sons  and  daughters. — The  son  not  yet  grown  up 
and  the  unmarried  daughter  are  completely  under  the 
power  of  the  father,  as  also  are  the  married  woman  and 
the  slave.  Lists  of  fully  qualified  citizens  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  up  from  a  tolerably  early  date  ;  the 
image  of  the  '  book  of  life,'  already  employed  by  J  (Ex. 
3232;  cp  Is.  43),  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  this 
practice,  though  express  evidence  regarding  it  is  not 
forthcoming  till  later  (Jer.  2230  Ezek.  13g  Neh.  7564 
1222  /.).  The  fact  that  at  a  later  period  the  twentieth 
year  was  taken  as  the  age  of  majority  and  fitness  to 
bear  arms  {Nu.  I3  Lev.  273^),  affords  some  ground 
for  inferring  that  a  similar  rule  held  good  for  the 
earlier  times  also  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
under  the  patriarchal  tribal  constitution  the  indepen- 
dence even  of  grown-up  sons  is  only  relative.  The 
original  significance  of  circumcision  as  an  act  denoting 
the  attainment  of  the  privileges  of  full  age  is  treated  of 
elsewhere  (see  Circumcision',  §  5).  Women  appear 
to  have  been  universally  and  in  every  respect  regarded 
as  minors  so  far  as  rights  of  property  went ;  at  least, 
apart  from  female  slaves,  they  hold  no  property  that 
they  can  deal  with  as  they  please.  They  are  incapable 
of  bearing  testimony  before  a  court  of  justice  (see  above, 
§  10).     See  further  Family,  Marriage,  Slavery. 

(b)  Strangers  and  foreigners. — In  the  case  of  aliens 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  ger  (-u)  and  the 
nokri  (npj).  (See  Stranger  and  Sojourner.)  The 
word  nokri  denotes  the  alien  who  stands  in  no  relationship 
of  protection  towards  any  Israelite  tribe.  A  person  in 
this  category  wrould  as  a  rule  make  but  a  brief  sojourn 
in  the  land  ;  in  cases  when  a  longer  residence  was  con- 
templated application  would  naturally  be  made  for 
tribal  protection.  The  nokri  in  any  case  of  course 
enjoyed  the  ordinary  rights  of  hospitality,  which  means 
a  great  deal,  great  sanctity  attaching  to  the  rights  of 
guests.  Apart  from  this,  however,  he  simply  has  no 
rights  at  all  (cp  Gen.  31 15  Jobl9is)  ;  the  very  laws  in 
the  humane  legislation  of  D  which  contemplate  the  case 
of  the  poor  and  the  depressed  in  the  social  scale — the 
law  of  remission  in  the  seventh  year,  the  law  against 
usury,  and  the  like — never  once  have  any  application  to 
him  (Dt.  153  232o[2i]).  It  is  quite  otherwise,  however, 
with  the  gir — i.e.,  the  alien  to  the  people  or  to  the  tribe 
(for  the  older  period  what  applies  to  the  people  applies 
to  the  tribe1)  who  has  been  received  within  the  territory 
of  one  of  the  tribes  or  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  has 
effected  a  settlement  there,  and  acquired  the  status  of  a 
protected  person.  Such  a  ger  stood  under  the  protection 
of  the  tribal  god,  and  enjoyed,  among  the  Hebrews,  not 
indeed  the  full  privileges  of  a  citizen,  yet,  in  comparison 
with  what  was  obtainable  among  other  peoples,  a  high 
degree  of  immunity  and  protection.  In  particular  his 
position  had  this   advantage,   that  it  greatly  prepared 

1  A  non-Judahite  Levite  is  within  the  tribe  of  Judah  as  much 
z.ger  as  is  the  Canaanite  ;  cp  Judg.  17  7. 
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the  way  for  complete  incorporation  with  the  tribe.  In 
the  older  time  he  had  the  right  of  connubium  ;  it  was 
in  this  way  that  the  Canaanites  were  gradually  absorbed 
(see  Markiage,  §  2). 

The  children  of  a  marriage  between  a  ger  and  an  Israelitess 
were  regarded  as  entitled  to  full  Israelite  privileges  (cp  1  Ch. 
217);  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  an  Israelite  by  a  foreign 
wife  this  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  matter  of  course  (cp  for 
example  Boaz  and  Ruth).  It  was  otherwise,  indeed,  when  the 
case  was  not  that  of  an  alien  settling  as  gPr  in  the  country  or 
marrying  into  it,  but  of  a  foreigner  who  still  maintained  the  tic 
with  his  own  people  and  who  was  followed  by  his  wife  to  his 
home;  Hiram  the  artificer  was  regarded  as  a  Tyrian  although 
his  mother  was  a  Naphtalite  ;  she  had  followed  her  husband  to 
his  native  land  and  thereby  had  come  under  the  protection  of 
the  Tyrians  (i  K.  7  13^).  The  converse  case  is  that  of  Samson's 
marriage,  which,  however,  has  an  exceptional  character  (see 
Kinship,  §  8);  here  the  Philistine  woman  remains  in  her 
own  home  and  is  only  visited  from  time  to  time  by  her  husband  ; 
in  such  circumstances  the  children  of  the  union  would  not  have 
been  regarded  as  Israelites  (Judg.  14  10  1^). 

From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  meaning  of  cir- 
cumcision (see  Circumcision,  §  5)  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  uncircumcised  gi-ru/i  also  had  the  right  of 
connubium.  In  general,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
enjoined  that  the  ger  was  not  to  be  treated  with  violence 
(Ex.  222i  [20]  239),  and,  as  we  gather  from  the  context, 
was  above  all  to  be  secured,  without  any  partiality,  in 
his  full  rights  as  a  protected  stranger  before  the  courts 
of  law.  On  the  other  hand  the  ger — apart  from  the 
Canaanites,  who  naturally  formed  an  exception  here — 
was  manifestly  excluded  from  the  right  of  acquiring 
heritable  property  within  the  territory  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  (cp  Mic.  2s  Is.  22 16  Ezek.  4722,  where  the  per- 
mission to  do  so  is  brought  in  as  an  innovation). 

D  renews  in  ^  great  variety  of  forms  the  injunction 
to  treat  the  stranger  (who  is  placed  upon  a  level  with 
the  Levite,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan)  humanely  and 
kindly  (IO18  II29  241419^),  to  admit  him  to  participa- 
tion in  the  general  gladness  at  festal  times  (5 14  16n^I), 
and  not  to  pervert  his  right  (24 17  27 19).  Just  because 
the  stranger,  as  such,  occupies  an  inferior  position  he 
has  a  double  need  for  love  (10 19  26  i-n).  On  the  other 
hand  his  position  in  D  is  altered  for  the  worse  in  this 
respect  that  the  right  of  connubium  is  taken  away  (Dt. 
liff.  233  lf\ff.  Ex.  34  15/.),  and  undeniably  for  D  the 
ger  and  still  more  the  nokrl  occupy  a  lower  position 
in  the  scale  of  humanity  (cp  Dt.  142i).  In  all  this  it  is 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  ger  shall  in  a 
certain  sense  at  least  accommodate  himself  to  the  religion 
of  his  protectors  (Ex.  23 12  20io  Dt.  5^  lQn_f.  26 h 
31 12).  Still,  even  in  this  respect  the  older  times 
demanded  but  little  ;  he  might  even  keep  up  his  own 
sacra  (cp  1  K.  II7/  I631)  ;  moreover,  he  need  not 
observe  the  rule  with  regard  to  clean  and  unclean  meats 
(Dt.Hzi). 

P  carries  its  demands  upon  the  ger  much  farther  ;  he 
is  required  to  shun  idolatry,  the  eating  of  blood  or  that 
which  is  torn,  and  in  general  everything  that  as  an 
'abomination'  could  defile  the  Israelite  (Lev.  \l%\off.  15 
I826  202  Nu.  19 10-12  ;  cp  Dt.  14ai). 

Not  only  is  he  obliged  to  observe  the  sabbath  and  permitted 
to  share  in  the  feast  of  the  ingathering,  he  is  also  under  obliga- 
tion to  fast  with  the  Israelites  on  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev. 
16  29),  may  not  eat  any  leaven  in  the  passover  week  (Ex.  12  19  ; 
the  feast  itself  he  is  precluded  from  joining  in,  unless  he  be 
circumcised),  must  make  atonement  for  all  transgressions  of  the 
law  exactly  as  Israelites  do  (Nu.  15  14  26  29),  and  in  general  keep 
holy  the  name  of  Yahwe  (Lev.  24 16)— all  this  in  the  interests  of 
Israel,  that  there  be  no  sin  among  the  people. 

On  the  other  hand  the  ger  enjoys  the  fullest  protection 
m  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  not  only  are  the  protective  in- 
junctions of  D  renewed  (Lev.  19 9/  cp  2322  256),  but 
also  equal  rights  before  the  judgment  seat  are  expressly 
secured  to  him  (Lev.  24  22  Nu.  35 15),  an  essential 
advance  on  the  mere  appeal,  to  humanity  contained  in 
the  older  laws.  The  points  in  which  his  privileges  still 
fall  short  of  those  of  the  full  citizen  are  mainly  two  :  he 
is  excluded  from  the  worship  properly  so-called — e.g., 
from  the  Passover  (Ex.  1247/.),  perhaps  also  from  the 
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Feast   of  Tabernacles   (Lev.  2342)— and   is  denied   the 
right  of  connubium  (Ezra 9  r/  wff.  \§iff.). 

Both  privileges  are  obtainable  only  on  condition  that  he  re- 
ceives circumcision,  that  is  to  say,  becomes  fully  incorporated  with 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel  (Ex.  12  47/  Nu.  9  14  Gen.  34  14). 
Further,  the  acquisition  of  landed  property  is  rendered  impossible 
to  him  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  year  of  jubilee  (see 
below,  §  15).  Finally,  no^tVcan  own  an  Israelite  slave.  Should 
it  ever  come  about  that  an  Israelite  comes  under  the  power  of  a 
ger  ow  account  of  debt,  the  hitter  is  bound  to  treat  him  not  as  a 
slave,  but  as  a  freu  labourer,  and  the  relations  of  the  debtor 
retain  at  all  times  the  right  to  redeem  him  (Lev.  25  47  ff.). 

Thus  the  gt'r  is  by  no  means  treated  as  on  a  complete 
equality  with  the  Israelite. 

The  laws  concerning  property,  so  far  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  relate  to  the  disposal  of  real  and 
movable  estate,  borrowing  and  lending,  bonds  and 
obligations. 

Buying  and  selling  in  ancient  Israel  were  transacted 

in  very  simple  fashion,  and  the  various  questions  arising 

15   Envine*   out    °^    error'    frau^,     or    over-reaching 

and  spllincr    se'^om  ^  ever  arose.      Israel  was  not  at 

°'  this  period  a  commercial  people. 

Certain  formalities  in  the  more  important  transactions 
of  buying  and  selling,  especially  in  the  transfer  of  land, 
became  customary  and  obligatory  from  an  early  period. 
The  simplest  and  most  ancient  of  all,  doubtless,  was 
that  which  required  that  the  purchase  should  take  place 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  (cp  Gen.  237-20).  Trans- 
actions of  this  kind  (as  of  every  other  kind)  might  be 
further  ratified  by  oath  and  gift. 

The  first  mention  of  a  formal  deed  of  sale  occurs  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  Z'l6j^.)  ;  according  to  the  simplest  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  it  was  executed  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being 
sealed  and  the  other  open,  both  copies  being  handed  over  for 
preservation  to  the  custody  of  a  third  party  (otherwise  Stade  in 
ZA  TIV  5 176  [1885]).  In  the  case  of  such  a  document  witnesses 
and  signatures  would  of  course  not  be  lacking.  From  Jer.  3244 
we  can  see  that  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  execution  of  a 
written  deed  was  usual  where  transfer  of  land  was  concerned. 

Another  ancient  custom  is  met  with  in  the  Book  of 
Ruth  (47)  ;  the  seller  gave  his  shoe  to  the  buyer  in 
token  of  his  divesting  himself  of  his  right  of  ownership 
over  the  object  sold.  In  connection  with  this  is  to  be 
interpreted  the  expression  in  Ps.  608  [10]  (cp  IO89  [10]), 
where  '  casting  one's  shoe  '  over  a  thing  signifies  the 
act  of  taking  possession  (see  Shoes,  §  4). 

The  same  symbolical  action  came  into  use  (Dt.  25  9)  in  cases 
where  a  levirate  marriage  was  declined — a  declinature  practically 
equivalent  to  renunciation  of  right  of  inheritance.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  ceremony  is  no  longer  clear  to  us  ;  nor  do  we 
know  whether  it  was  regularly  observed,  or  for  how  long  a  period ; 
the  writer  of  Ruth  knows  it  only  as  an  archaeological  fact. 

A  limit  was  set  to  the  free  disposal  of  property  by 
the  duties  of  piety  which  a  person  owed  to  his  ancestors. 
To  ancestral  land  the  Israelite — like  any  other  peasant 
proprietor  —  felt  himself  bound  by  the  closest  ties. 
The  paternal  property  was  sacred  ;  there,  often,  the 
father  was  buried,  and  children  and  children's  children 
were  expected  also  to  be  laid  there  (iK.  2I3).  It 
is  in  this  fact  that  we  are  to  seek  the  explanation  of 
the  provisions  regarding  the  right  of  redemption  that 
acted  as  a  check  upon  the  right  of  free  sale.  Ancient 
custom  from  an  early  date  had  given  the  kinsman 
(lawful  heir  ?)  a  right  of  pre-emption  and  also  of  buy- 
ing back  (Jer.  32  6_^).  A  legal  enactment  on  this 
subject,  it  is  true,  does  not  occur  earlier  than  in  P 
(Lev.  2525/  ).  It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  right 
of  repurchase  there  conferred  upon  the  proprietor  himself 
rests  upon  ancient  legal  custom  ;  the  enactment  in  P 
stands  most  intimately  connected  with  the  year  of  jubilee. 
The  right  is  unlimited  as  regards  holdings  or  houses  in 
the  country;  but  in  the  case  of  houses  in  walled  towns 
it  lapses  in  the  course  of  a  year  (Lev.  2529^. ).  This 
also  may  well  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regulation  according 
to  which  all  real  property  which  has  been  sold  (houses 
in  towns  alone  excepted)  shall  revert  again  to  the  old 
proprietor  at  the  year  of  jubilee  occurring  every  fiftieth 
year  (see  Jubilee),  and  without  compensation  (Lev. 
25 13^),  belongs    to    the   theory  peculiar    to    P.      The 
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effect  of  course  is  to  convert  every  purchase  into  a  lease 
merely,  of  fifty  years  at  the  longest. 

Borrowing  and  lending.  —  Here  also  down  to  the 
po^t-exilic  period  the  provisions  of  the  law  indicate 
.  great  simplicity  in  the  relations  of 
d  ?rrT^mg  debtors  and  creditors.  Even  D  con- 
ana  lending.  tempjates  on]v  those  cases  in  which 
indebtedness  of  one  Israelite  to  another  is  the  result  of 
individual  poverty  ;  it  knows  nothing  of  any  kind  of 
credit  system  such  as  necessarily  springs  up  with  the 
development  of  commerce.  This  fact  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  old  laws, 
which  do  not  admit  of  application  to  the  circumstances 
of  commerce  and  of  which  the  manifest  object  is  simply 
to  protect  the  poor  debtor  against  the  oppression  of  a 
tyrannical  creditor  (cp  Pledge). 

The  old  consuetudinary  law  took  for  granted  that  the 
creditor  would  seek  security  by  exacting  a  pledge. 
In  this  case  he  was  prohibited  by  ancient  custom  from 
detaining  the  outer  garment  of  the  needy  debtor  after 
sundown,  this  garment  being  practically  his  only 
covering  (Ex.  2226  [25]).  Moreover,  propriety  forbade 
the  exaction  of  usury  from  a  fellow  Israelite  (nothing, 
however,  is  said  as  to  any  distinction  between  legitimate 
and  usurious  interest  [Ex.  22  25  (-4)] ;  the  clause,  'ye 
shall  exact  no  usury  of  him  '  is  a  later  gloss  in  the  sense 
of  D  ;  cp  We.  CM  92).  The  debtor  who  was  unable 
to  meet  his  obligations  was  liable  not  only  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  his  property,  but  also  in  his  own  person 
and  in  the  persons  of  his  family  ;  the  creditor  could  sell 
them  as  slaves  (2  K.  4i  Neh.  5s  6  Is.  50 1).  In  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant,  however,  it  is  already  provided  that 
an  enslaved  debtor  and  his  belongings  shall  be  released 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  enslavement — a  provision  that 
amounts  to  a  remission  of  the  remaining  debt  (Ex.  21  27). 

That  these  humane  regulations  were  unsuccessful  in 
the  attainment  of  their  object  is  shown  by  the  constant 
complaint  of  the  prophets  who,  with  one  voice,  reproach 
the  rich  for  their  hardness  in  dealing  with  their  debtors. 
In  full  sympathy  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  D  accordingly 
made  the  regulations  more  stringent. 

The  prohibition  against  taking  the  mantle  in  pledge  w^s  ex- 
tended with  great  practical  judgment  so  as  to  include  all  indis- 
pensable necessaries  (246  13  17).  In  no  case  is  the  creditor  to 
make  selection  of  the  pledge  that  suits  him  in  the  house  of  the 
debtor;  he  must  take  the  pledge  the  latter  chooses  (24  10/;). 
The  prohibition  of  usury  is  so  extended  as  to  forbid  interest 
of  any  kind.  So  far  as  fellow-Israelites  are  concerned  there  is 
no  distinction  between  usury  and  interest  (Dt.  23  19  [2o]_/I,  cp 
Ezek.  13  15^).  In  the  case  of  the  foreigner,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  taking  of  usury  is  allowed. 

The  law  relating  to  releasing  enslaved  debtors  was 
extended  by  D  so  as  to  enjoin  the  remission  of  every 
debt  in  the  seventh  year  (Dt.  15i^;  cp  especially 
v.  q  which  makes  it  impossible  to  interpret  the  law  [with 
Di.]  as  meaning  merely  that  repayment  of  the  debt  is 
postponed  for  a  year).  That  the  law  was  thoroughly 
unpractical  indeed,  and  that,  strictly  carried  out,  it 
would  put  a  speedy  end  to  all  lending  whatever,  the 
framer  himself  shows  that  he  is  more  or  less  aware  ; 
hence  his  urgent  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  his  com- 
patriots :  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  base  thought  in 
thine  heart,  saying,  The  seventh  year,  the  year  of  release, 
is  at  hand  ;  and  thine  eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor 
brother-,  and  thou  give  him  nought '  {v.  9,  cp  the  cold 
comfort  of  v.  n).  With  these  exhortations  Ezek.  18  5/. 
may  be  compared.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
precepts  so  impracticable  in  many  parts  should  have 
had  no  very  great  result  (cp  Jer.  348^).  The  Jews 
of  later  times  understood  very  well  how  to  evade  them; 
the  famous  Hillel  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the 
prosbul — viz. ,  a  proviso  set  forth  in  presence  of  the 
judge  whereby  the  creditor  secured  the  right  of  demand- 
ing repayment  at  anv  time  irrespective  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  year  of  remission. 

The  regulations  of  the  Priestly  code  were,  broadly 
speaking,  as  unpractical  as  those  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. 
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The  prohibition  of  usury  remains  in  force  (Lev.  2b^sjf-)- 
The  selling  of  the  debtor  into  slavery  is  permitted,  but  mitigated 
by  the  injunction  that  his  master  must  treat  him  as  if  he  were  a 
free  labourer  for  wages.  The  emancipation  is  no  longer  fixed 
for  the  seventh  year  of  slavery,  but,  in  correspondence  with  the 
whole  scheme  of  P,  is  postponed  to  the  year  of  jubilee,  recurring 
every  fifty  years.  In  this  year  also  all  real  property  that  has 
been  sold  reverts  to  the  family  to  whose  inheritance  it  originally 
belonged.  This  on  the  one  hand  guards  against  the  unfortunate 
possibility  of  the  liberated  slave  finding  himself  in  a  state  of 
destitution  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  postponement  to  the 
fiftieth  year  makes  the  whole  provision  illusory  so  far  as  many 
of  the  enslaved  are  concerned.  Another  law,  this,  which  never 
gained  a  permanent  footing. 

Of  suretyship  the  law  has  nothing  to  say.  That 
such  a  thing  was  known  and  that  it  had  led  to  some 
disastrous  experiences,  is  shown  by  certain  of  the  pro- 
verbs, which  are  so  pointedly  directed  against  it  ( Prov. 
Qitf.  2226/). 

Compensation  for  damage  to  properly. — In  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  the  ruling  principle  for  this  is  that 
_  liability  attaches  only  to  the  party  whose 

a  ■  culpability  (whether  intentional  or  un- 
intentional) can  be  proved,  or  legally  presumed.  Such 
culpability  attaches,  to  begin  with,  very  clearly  in  cases 
of  deliberate  injury,  especially  in  that  of  theft.  If  it  is 
sought  to  apply  to  Hebrew  law  the  distinction  made  in 
the  Civil  Law  between  private  law  and  penal  law,  theft 
falls  under  the  former  category  ;  this  appears  from  the 
fact  that  it  establishes  a  claim  to  compensation  only, 
and  is  not  liable  to  punishment  as  a  crime.  At  most, 
the  compensation  exacted  assumed  a  penal  character 
only  in  so  far  as  by  ancient  consuetudinary  law  its 
amount  had  to  exceed  the  value  of  what  had  been  stolen 
(double,  for  money  ;  fourfold  for  sheep,  fivefold  for 
cattle  ;  see  Ex.  2137  [22 1]  223  [2]  6  [5]). 

If  the  thief  cannot  be  detected  wilh  certainty  the  party 
found  guilty  (in  cases  where  two  Israelites  are  concerned)  after 
appeal  to  God  (elohini)  by  the  lot  must  pay  double  to  the  other 
(Ex.  22  s  [7]^).  In  cases  of  unintentional  damage,  however, 
compensation  was  also  exigible  wherever  gross  carelessness 
could  be  proved,  as,  for  example,  where  a  water-pit  had  been 
left  open  and  a  neighbour's  beast  had  fallen  into  it  (Ex.  21  33), 
or  where  cattle  left  at  large  had  wrought  havoc  in  a  cultivated 
field  (Ex.  225  [4]),  or  where  a  goring  ox  had  done  any  mischief 
(Ex.  21  32  36),  or  when  cattle  had  been  stolen  from  a  careless 
herdsman  (Ex.  22  11  [10]);  cp  on  the  other  hand  Z'.i2[n];  see 
Deposit.  Other  instances  are  given  in  Ex.  226[5]  I4[i3].  On 
the  other  hand  where  no  culpability  can  be  made  out,  there  is  no 
obligation  to  compensate,  as  for  example  where  moneys  entrusted 
have  been  stolen  from  the  custodian  (Ex.  22  7[6]/I)»  where  a 
domestic  animal  has  been  torn  by  wild  beasts  (22  io[g]_/I  i3[i2j); 
cp  also  22  14  [13]  with  22  15  [14]  21  35  with  21  36.  On  these  points 
D  has  not  any  more  definite  enactments. 

The  occasional  references  in  P  are  in  agreement  with 
the  mildness  of  the  ancient  law.  Whoever  has  em- 
bezzled, or  stolen,  or  appropriated  lost  property  is 
mildly  dealt  with  if  he  voluntarily  confesses  his  fault ; 
he  must  restore  what  he  has  unlawfully  appropriated 
and  pay  a  fifth  of  the  value,  over  and  above,  as  a  fine 
(Lev.24i8  2i  520-24  [61-5]). 

The  right  of  inheritance  among  the  Israelites  belonged 
only  to  agnates — the  only  relations  in  the  strict  sense 
ifi  T  h  "t  °^  l^e  wor^ — the  wife's  relations  belong 
to  a  different  family  or  even  to  a  different 
tribe.  Only  sons,  not  daughters,  still 
less  wives,  can  inherit.  There  are  traces  to  show  that  in 
the  earliest  times  the  wives,  as  the  property  of  the  man, 
fell  to  his  heir  along  with  the  rest  of  his  estate — a  custom 
which  among  the  Arabs  continued  to  hold  even  to 
Mohammed's  time  (cp  2  S.  16 21/.  1  K.  213/:  2  S.  %n  f.\ 
also  Gen.  493/  cp3522  ;  the  whole  institution  of  levirate 
marriages  probably  finds  its  explanation  here)  ;  cp 
Marriage,  §  7,  Kinship,  §  10.  The  law  of  inherit- 
ance, as  just  stated,  appears  to  have  been  common  to 
all  the  Semites  (WRS,  Kin.  54,  264),  in  this  respect 
differing  in  an  impoitant  point  from  that  of  Rome, 
which  otherwise  was  also  one  of  agnates  ;  in  Roman 
law  at  least  daughters  still  remaining  under  the  paternal 
roof  could  inherit.  Stade  [G \ r I  \  ^o ff.)  deduces  the 
custom,  so  far  as  Israel  is  concerned,  from  the  ancestor- 
worship  which  anciently  prevailed  there  ;  he  alone  could 
inherit  who  was  capable  of  carrying  on  the  cult  of  the 
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person  from  whom  he  inherited.  It  seems  preferable, 
however,  with  Robertson  Smith  {I.e.)  to  seek  the  ex- 
planation in  the  connection  between  inheritance  and 
the  duty  of  blood  revenge.  Among  other  Semitic 
peoples  all  on  whom  this  duty  lay  had  also,  originally, 
the  right  of  inheritance.  In  Old  German  law  likewise 
the  two  were  intimately  connected. 

Among  the  sons,  ancient  custom  gave  to  the  firstborn 
(i.e.,  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  father)  a  double  portion 
(Dt.  21 17  ;  cp  Fjrstborn).  It  was  indeed  always 
possible  for  the  father  to  deprive  the  eldest  son  of  this 
birthright  and  bestow  it  upon  a  younger  son  (cp  Gen. 
493  21i^  1  K.]  11-13),  a-Jid  the  favourite  wife  (as 
might  be  expected)  seems  frequently  to  have  contrived 
this  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  eldest  son.  Custom,  how- 
ever, did  not  approve  of  this  passing  by  of  the  eldest 
son,  and  D,  in  agreement  with  the  ancient  usage,  posi- 
tively forbade  it  (21 15-17). 

Whether  the  landed  property  also  was  divided  we  do  not  know ; 
the  more  probable  view  is  that  it  fell  undivided  to  the  firstborn, 
who  had  to  make  some  kind  of  provision  for  the  others.  The 
privilege  of  the  firstborn  must  have  carried  with  it  one  obligation 
at  least — that  of  maintaining  the  female  members  of  the  family 
who  remained  unmarried  ;  by  the  death  of  the  father  the  first- 
born became  at  any  rate  head  of  the  family. 

The  sons  of  concubines  had  also  a  right  of  inheritance 
(Gen.  21 10^ ),  but  whether  on  an  equality  with  the  other 
sons  we  do  not  know.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Hebrew  antiquity  did  not  recognise  a  distinction  between 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  unions  in  the  sense  of  the 
Graeco-  Roman  jurisprudence  (see  Family,  §  8). 
Much ,  however,  depended ,  it  would  seem,  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  father  and  of  the  brother,  and  no  fixed 
legal  custom  established  itself.  By  adoption  of  course 
full  right  of  inheritance  was  conferred. 

When  a  man  died  without  leaving  sons,  the  nearest 
agnate  inherited  ;  but  along  with  the  inheritance  he  took 
over  the  duty  of  marrying  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
(see  Marriage,  §  j  f. ).  If  this  was  not  done,  the 
childless  widow  returned  to  her  own  father's  house, 
whence  she  was  free  to  marry  a  second  time  (Gen.  38  n 
Lev.  22 13  Ruth  18/). 

The  later  law  exhibits  a  change  only  with  respect  to 
the  inheritance  of  daughters,  conferring  upon  these 
the  right  to  inherit,  in  the  absence  of  sons.  It  is 
still  only  by  exceptional  favour  that  the  daughters  in- 
herit along  with  the  sons  (Job  42is).  The  express 
object  of  the  alteration  of  the  law  is  stated  to  be  to 
prevent  a  man's  name  being  lost  to  his  family  (Nu.  274). 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  inheriting  daughters  are 
enjoined  to  marry  only  within  their  father's  tribe,  so  that 
the  family  estate  may  not  pass  to  an  outside  family  (Nu. 
36 r-12).  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Stade  [GVI  \  391 ), 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  we  have  a  compromise 
with  the  older  view  according  to  which,  strictly,  the 
nearest  agnate  ought  to  inherit,  undertaking  at  the  same 
time  the  duty  of  levirate  marriage  (see  Family,  §  8), 
just  as  was  the  case  in  old  Athens,  where  the  inheriting 
agnate  had  the  duty  either  of  marrying  the  daughter, 
or  of  making  a  provision  for  her  suitable  to  her  station. 
The  later  law  made  provision  also  for  the  case  of  there 
being  no  marriageable  daughter,  enacting  that  in  that 
event  the  relations  of  the  husband  and  not  those  of 
the  wife  were  to  inherit  (Nu.  275-n). 

J.  D.  Michaelis,  Mosaisches Rechtfi)  (1775);  J.  L.  Saalschiitz, 
Das  Mosaische  Recht  nebst  den  vervollstdndiFenden  Tal- 
10  Iifai.o+iii.A  mudisch  -  rabbinischen  Bestimmungen  (2) 
X».  .bmerattire.  (l853);  Schnell,  Das  israelii.  Recht  in  seinen 
Grundziigen  dargestellt  (1853)  '■>  the  Hebrew  Archaeologies  of  De 
Wette,  Ewald,  Keil,  Schegg,  Benzinger,  Nowack  ;  articles  in  the 
Dictionaries  of  Herzog,  Winer,  Schenkel,  and  Riehm  ;  Kuenen, 
'Over  de  Samenstellmg  van  het  Sanhedrin '  in  V'erslagen  ot 
Mededeelingen  der  R.  Acad,  van  IVetenschapcn  \41ff.  (1866); 
Schurer,  G/V  y  r43_^T;  Klein,  Das  Gesetz  iiber  das gerichtliche 
Beweisverfahren  nach  inosaisch-talmudisches  Recht  (1885); 
Frenkel,  Der  gerichtliche  Beioeis  (1846) ;  Duschak,  Das 
Mosaische  Slrafrecht  (1869);  Gokein,  'Vergeltungsprincip  im 
bib!,  u.  talmud.  Strafrecht'  in  Magazmf.d.  Wissenschaft  d. 
Judenthums  (1802);  Diestel,  '  Die  religiosen  Delicte  im  israelit. 
Strafiecht'  \n  JPT  hiq-]  ff.\  A.  P.  Bissell,  The  Law  of 'Asylum 
in  Israel   (1884);   Wildeboer,    'De    Pentateucbkritik    en    het 
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Mozaische  Strafrecht'  in  Tijd.  v.  Strafrecht,  iaaiff.,  5?i\ff., 
Selden,  De  Successiom'bus  ad  leges  Hebrceorum  in  bona  de- 
functorum,  1631  ;  A.  Bertholet,  Die  Stetlungder  Israeliten  u. 
Juden  zu  den  l<'remden  (1896).  1,  b_ 
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Jewish  theory  (§  1).  Historical  periods  (§  5)  :— 

Written  laws  (§  2).  1.  Before  Josiah  (§§  6-9). 

Why  written?  (§  3).  2.  Age  of  Josiah  (§§  10-13). 

Circulation  (§  4).  3.  Exilic  period  (§§  14-16). 

4.  Early  post-exilic  (§§  17-19). 

5.  Late  post-exilic  (§  20 /I). 

6.  Rabbinic  (§  22/). 

In  the  present  article  we  have  to  consider  the 
origin,  the  history,  and  the  general  characteristics  of 
those  parts  of  the  OT  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  Hebrew  law.  In  the  main  these  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  outside  the  Pentateuch 
the  most  important  piece  of  Law  Literature  is  the 
closing  section  of  Ezekiel  (40  -  48).  The  main 
elements  in  this  literature  consist  of  (a)  actual  laws  or 
decisions  in  written  form,  (b)  legal  theory,  including 
casuistical  discussions  which  become  prominent  in  post- 
biblical  literature  (e.g.  the  Mishna),  ideal  systems  (see 
e.g. ,  Ezek.  40-48  :  see  below,  §  14)  and  theories  of  the 
origin  of  institutions  (these  especially  in  P  :  see  below, 
§17/.),  (c)  exhortations  to  obey  the  laws  (very  character- 
istic of  H  and  D  :  see  §§  13-15). 

According  to  Hebrew  or  Jewish  theory,  Yahwe  is 
the  source  of  all  law  (Law  and  Justice,  §  1),  Moses1 

1.  Jewish  Theory.  the  T??"l  thr^]ltwhom  k  was 
J  revealed  to  Israel.  Thus  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  orders  of  law  we  find  such  formulas 
as  '  And  Yahwe  said  unto  Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say 
unto  the  children  of  Israel '  (Ex.  20 22,  cp  20  21,  and  also 
3427,  concluding  laws  of  3414-26  [cp  v.  10]  J)  ;  'and 
Yahwe  spakeunto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel'  (Ex.  25  1,  and  so,  or  similarly,  repeatedly  in 
P)  ;  cp  further  Dt.  4i/s  334-  At  a  later  period  the 
Jews  formulated  the  theory  that  the  oral  law  or  tradition 
(subsequently  written  down  in  the  Mishna  and  other 
halachic  collections),  as  well  as  the  written  law  or  scrip- 
ture, was  in  the  first  instance  communicated  to  Moses — 
'  Moses  received  the  torah  from  Sinai,  and  he  delivered 
it2  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders 
to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the 
great  synagogue'  (Pirke  Abhoth,  li). 

From  the  Jewish  point  of  view  therefore  Law  Literature  (both 
biblical  and  post-biblical)  consists  of  laws  originally  communi- 
cated to  Moses  orally,  and  committed,  gradually,  and  at  various 
periods,  to  writing ;  for  even  the  oral  law — the  irapdSoms  tow 
irpea-jUvTepoiv  of  the  NT — was  subsequently  wiitten  down.  It 
is  always  the  origin  of  law,  however,  rather  than  of  the  writing 
down  of  the  law  that  was  of  primary  interest  and  importance 
to  the  Jews.  Moses  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  human  medium 
through  which  the  Law  came  to  Israel ;  though  in  the  writing 
down  of  the  Law  Ezra's  part  is,  according  to  Jewish  tiadition, 
at  least  as  important  as  that  of  Moses  (Canon,  §  17). 

For  present  purposes  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at 
further  length  the  precise  sense3  in  which  the  Jews  traced 
their  law  and  consequently,  at  least  indirectly,  their 
1  aw -literature  to  Moses.  We  need  only  refer  to  (a)  an 
exception  and  {b)  a  consequence. 

(a)  The  prophets  also  were  regarded  as  media  of 
toroth  —  i.e.,  instructions,  laws  —  and  the  priests  at 
various  periods  delivered  'instructions.'4  The  pro- 
phetic instructions,  however,  scarcely  correspond  to 
what  we  generally  understand  by  law,  and  the  priestly 
instructions  are  explanations  of  the  law  or  laws  of 
Yahwe  with  which  the  priests  were  entrusted  (Hos.  46, 
Jcr.  28  18 18)  in  reference  to  specific  circumstances  (e.g.. 
Hag.  2n).B 

1  Occasionally  (Nu.  18  18  Lev.  108)  Aaron  is  the  medium. 
There  is  a  tendency,  especially  among  copyists,  to  associate 
Aaron  with  Moses  in  the  reception  of  instructions. 

2  I.e.,  both  written  and  oral  law  ;  the  verb  '  receive '  (?3p)  is 

specially  used  of  the  oral  law. 

3  The  Rabbis  differed  on  the  point ;  for  their  views  see  Taylor, 
Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  Excursus  I.,  and  in  (2)  acldit. 
note  1. 

4  See  BDB,  s.i>.  mm,  1  c,  d,  e. 

5  Much  of  the  '  Book  of  the  Covenant,'  Ex.  21-23,  may  be  so 
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{b)  The  consequence  of  this  theory  of  the  origin  of 
law  is  that  the  Hebrew  historians  never  directly  and  ex- 
plicitly record  the  introduction  of  a  new  law.  We  are 
thus  deprived  of  what  might  otherwise  furnish  us  with 
simple  and  straightforward  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  various  bodies  of  law  preserved  in  the  OT. 
The  nearest  approach  that  we  possess  to  such  direct 
evidence  of  the  change  of  law  at  a  definite  date  is 
furnished  by  Ezekiel  in  his  ideal  sketch  of  «.  future 
Jewish  constitution  (Ezek.  40-4*)  ;  in  this,  old  customs 
which  had  the  sanction  of  earlier  law  are  condemned 
and  discarded,  and  new  laws  are  enunciated,  some  of 
which  subsequently  gained  validity.  These  changes 
are  directly  revealed  by  Yahwe  to  the  prophet.  In  D 
also,  the  date  of  which  has  been  determined  by  criticism 
within  sufficiently  narrow  limits,  older  laws  are  abrogated 
in  favour  of  new  ones  ;  but  here  the  laws  are  traced  to 
Moses,  and  are  not,  therefore,  as  in  Ezekiel,  directly 
represented  as  new,  though  indirectly  the  sense  of 
novelty  is  here  also  clearly  felt  (cp  below,  §  13). 

Before  proceeding  to  a  synthetic  history  of  Hebrew 
Law  Literature  based  on  the  criticism  of  the  several 
9  y  "t+p-n  bodies  of  law,  we  may  notice  the  external 
,  evidence — unfortunately    for    the    earlier 

period  very  scanty  —  of  the  existence 
and  diffusion  of  such  a  literature  among  the  Hebrews. 
Law,  but  not  necessarily  the  individual  written  laws  or 
the  entire  literature  of  law,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
attributed  to  Moses.  In  the  main  the  first  four  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  merely  relate  oral  communications  which 
were  to  be  orally  communicated  to  the  people.  Ex. 
3427^  (J),  however,  records  that  Moses  wrote  the  short 
body  of  laws  {w.  n-26)  which  constituted  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  between  Yahwe  and  Israel  ;  a  similar 
statement  is  found  in  244,  but  the  precise  limits  of  the 
'  words  of  Yahwe '  there  said  to  have  been  written  down 
and  the  source  of  the  statement  (whether  J  or  E)  are 
uncertain.1  Traditions  were  also  current  among  the 
Hebrews  that  the  decalogue  was  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  on  stone  tables  (Ex.  31 18  32i6  E,  Dt.  9 10). 
Again  Hos.  812  implies  the  existence  in  the  N.  kingdom 
of  written  laws,  which  Ryle  [Ctwon,  33),  however, 
inclines  to  regard  as  prophetic  teaching  ;  if  the  text  be 
sound  (which  is  doubtful),  the  number  of  these  written 
laws  must  have  been  large.  We  have,  thus,  altogether, 
sufficiently  good  and  complete  evidence  that  written 
laws  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  eighth  or  ninth 
centuries  B.C.  in  both  kingdoms.2  The  context  of  the 
passage  in  Hosea  (cp  Jer.  722/".)  implies  that  these  laws 
had  regard  rather  to  social  and  moral  life  than  to 
cultus.3  Such  is  the  character  of  the  major  part  of  the 
laws  in  Ex.  21-23.  On  the  other  hand  the  laws  of  Ex. 
34  11-26,  said  by  J  to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  are 
for  the  most  part  concerned  with  the  cultus. 

For  whom,  then,  we  may  ask,  were  these  laws 
■written  ?     "Who  were    to  read  them  ?      In  what  sense 

„    -—.      ...       _  were   they  literature?     These    ques- 

3.  Why  written?  ..  .  u  j     -.v. 

J  tions  cannot  be    answered  with  cer- 

tainty ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  such  collections  of 
written  laws  were  in  the  first  instance  intended  for 
the  priests  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  decisions  (cp  Law 
and  Justice,  §  3,  end).  When  (some  of)  the  laws 
of  Ex.  21-23  became  incorporated  (probably  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century)  in  E,  and  those  of 
Ex.  34  n-26  (somewhat  earlier)  in  J  (see  Exodus, 
§§  3vi.-ix.  4),  they  became  the  possession  of  a.  larger 
circle.  To  all  appearance  both  these  sets  of  laws 
codify  existing  practices,  and  do  not  introduce  changes. 

regarded.  The  code  may  not  in  its  original  form  have  been 
attributed  to  Moses  (cp  Nowack,  HA  1  3ig)  ;  it  rather  appears 
to  have  been  a  collection  of  rules  resting  on  long  existing 
practice.      See  below,  §  7/ 

1  On  the  relation  of  these  codes  to  the  sources  J  and  E,  see 
Exodus  ii.,  §§  3  v'-  f-~  4- 

2  See  further  Kue.  Hex.  ET  175  ff. 

3  Cp  4  6  in  the  light  of  the  context  and  see  We.  Prol.i*)  pp. 
58/,  403. 
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There   was    no    need,    therefore,   for    their    publication 

merely  as  laws.      Their  appearance  in  Hebrew  literature 

is  rather  due  to  the  growth  of  an  historical  literature 

(yet  see  Kue.  Hex.  §  15,  ET  272). 

The    publication    of    Dt.1    in    the    seventh    century 

marks    an    important    stage    in    the    history    of    Law 

a    n-       1   a-         Literature.      Dt.   was   the  literary  em- 
4.  Circulation.  ,     ,•  r  v  •  c         .■ 

bodiment   of  a  religious    reformation, 

the  principles  of  which  affected  many  established 
customs.  Its  publication  therefore  was  necessary :  it 
was  essential  that  the  people  at  large  should  know  what 
was  required  of  them  by  the  new  law.  There  are  in  the 
book  passages  which  clearly  imply  that  such  publica- 
tion was  contemplated  by  its  authors,  and  we  learn  from 
2  K.  22/.  that  they  saw  their  designs  carried  out.  Even 
so,  however,  we  must  not  think  of  the  book  as  having  a 
large  circulation  among  many  classes  of  readers.  Most 
of  the  people  were  to  become  acquainted  with  it  by  hear- 
ing it  read  to  them  periodically  by  the  priests  and  elders  2 
(Dt.  3I9-13,  cp  2  K.  232),  just  as  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  book  it  was  in  the  first  instance  read  to  them  by 
Moses  (28586x1  cp  15  3I24  292o  30 10)  ;  the  only 
copies  of  which  we  actually  hear,  in  addition  to  the 
original  which  was  to  be  kept  in  the  temple  (31  26),  are 
the  copy  which  was  to  be  made  for  the  king  (17 18)  and 
the  copy  engraved  on  stones,  referred  to  in  Dt.  272/  8 
(on  which  see  Driver,  and,  on  the  text  and  tradition 
Plaister). 

It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  suppose  that  other  copies  were 
in  the  hands  of  instructors  of  the  people.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  Jer.  11 1-8  that  Jeremiah  went  about  explaining  Deuter- 
onomy (see,  e.g.,  Che.  Jer.  ;  his  life  and  times,  55^).  Still, 
the  very  limited  circulation  even  of  Dt.  is  a  fact  to  be  borne  in 
mind  when  we  consider  the  likelihood  of  the  original  code  having 
been  modified  or  expanded. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  exile  (502-570)  Ezekiel  wrote  his 
sketch  of  the  future  constitution.  The  same  period  and  the 
later  years  of  exile  were  probably  marked  by  much  legal  study 
and  literary  production.  This,  however,  rests  on  indirect  and 
internal  evidence  which  is  discussed  elsewhere  (see  also  below, 
§  16/).     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  early  post-exilic  period. 

Certainly,  from  the  time  of  Dt.  onwards,  references 
to  written  law  become  frequent.  Life  is  no  longer 
ordered  merely  or  even  mainly  by  long-established  and 
recognised  custom,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  by  the  oral 
decisions  of  priests,  but  'according  to  what  is  written 
in  the  (book  of  the)  law  of  Moses'3  (Ezra 3 2  618 
Neh.  13i  ff  Josh.  831  D  [cp  18  D]  236  2  K.  146 
D,  2  Ch.  23i8  254  35i2).  Other  references  from 
this  period  to  written  law  are  Ezra 76  Neh.  8 1. 
Most  significant  also  is  the  gradual  omission  of  the 
words  '  book  of '  before  '  the  law  '  when  written  law  is 
implied.  Tordh,  originally  denoting  a  decision  orally 
delivered,  becomes  i  term  for  a  body  of  written  law 
(Law  and  Justice,  §  i). 

Of  course  long  after  written  law  had  become  a  well- 
recognised  institution,  many  still  depended  for  their 
knowledge  of  it  on  hearing  it  read  to  them  (see  Neh. 
8  13i-3).  The  circulation  of  copies,  however,  must  have 
become  increasingly  large  ;  this  is  in  part  indicated  by 
the  existence  of  the  class  of  scribes.  The  number  of 
people  who  possessed  and  read  the  law  was  certainly 
considerable  in  the  second  century  B.C.  (1  Mace.  I56/ ). 
Later  the  reading  of  the  law  was  widely  practised  ; 
it  formed  the  staple  of  Education  [q.v,  §  3/;  cp 
Schurer,  G/F'2',  II354,  ET  ii.  2 50). 

It  is  true  that  the  term  Maw'  was  extended  so  as  to  cover  all 
sacred  literature  (see  Canon,  §  26);  but  this  is  only  a  further 
proof  of  the  influence  gained  by  the  specifically  legal  literature. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  a  fact  so  well  recognised  as  that 
the  _Jews  in  the  first  century  were  (what  they  certainly  were 
not,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  our  records,  down  to  the  time  of 


1  For  the  extent  of  the  book  as  first  published  and  the  date 
of  its  origin,  see  Deuteronomy  (§§  iff). 

_    2  In  Dt.  31 11  read  ijnpn  with  <©  (of  the  priests  and  elders) 
instead  of  tnpn  (MT)  of  Israel  ;  cp  Di.  and  Dr.  ad  loc. 

3  In  this  connection  the  absence  of  any  reference  in  Has  *>  10-12 
to  a  written  law  (such  as  Nu.  19)  on  defilement  by  the  dead  and 
the  implication  that  oral  instruction  on  the  subject  still  needed 
to  be  obtained,  is  significant. 
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Josiah)  the  people  of  the  law,  the  people  of  the  book1  (cp  e.g. 
Jn.  53g). 

The  history  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Law  Literature 
may  be  divided  into  six  periods — viz.  (i)  the  pre-Josianic 
k    qiTPnindq   (S§6"9):   <2>   the  J°sianic  (§§  10-13)  ; 

B.  bix  renoas.  (3j  the  exUic  ^  I4_l6j .  ^  theearlier 

post-exilic  (§§  17-19) ;  {5)  the  later  post-exilic  {§  20/  ) ; 
and  (6)  the  Rabbinic  (^  22/!).  From  what  has  been 
said  already  (§§  2-4),  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  that 
a  literature  of  Law  in  any  very  precise  sense  of  the 
term  begins  only  with  the  second  (Josianic)  of  these 
periods  ;  in  the  first  we  have  to  do  with  the  formulation 
and  committal  to  writing  of  existing  laws,  but  scarcely 
with  the  publication,  for  general  perusal  or  recitation, 
of  any  legal  work. 

±.   Pre-Josianic  Period. — Written  laws  were,   as  we 
have  seen  {§  2),  known  in  Israel   at  least   as  early  as 
the  eighth  century  B.C.      Some  of  these  laws 
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have  survived,  editorially  modified  indeed 
yet  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  their 
essential  features  unrecognisable,  in  the  Pentateuch — 
in  particular  in  Kx. '20-24  34  ;  see  also  Ex.  133-16. 
Others  are  probably  incorporated  without  much  greater 
editorial  modifications  iu  other  masses  of  law,  especi- 
ally D  and  H  ;  but  the  consideration  of  these  latter 
can  be  left  to  later  sections.  We  will  confine  our 
attention  for  the  present  to  the  laws  which  are  closely 
connected  with  the  prophetic  narratives  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  and  (on  this  ground  and  on  others)  may  be  re- 
garded with  greatest  probability  as  representing  early 
Hebrew  collections  of  written  law. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  both  Ex.  34 16  (i2)-26,  and 
chaps.  20 1  -'23 19  stand  at  present  surrounded  by  prophetic 
narratives;  but  whether  their  present  is  the  same  as  was  their 
original  position  in  the  sources  is  very  much  open  to  question  ; 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  Ex.  21  t-23  19  (cp  Kue. 
Hex.  13,  n.  32).  If  this  be  the  case,  can  we  be  sure  that  the 
laws  in  question  ever  stood  in  the  sources?  In  other  words, 
can  we  safely  argue  merely  from  their  position  in  the  Hexateuch 
that  the  codes  had  been  collected  in  written  forin  as  early  as 
J  or  E  ? 

Certainty  does  not  seem  to  be  justifiable,  and  Baentsch 
(Bundesbuck,  122)2  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
embodiment  of  Ex.  21  i-23i9  in  the  prophetic  history-book  to 
the  compiler  of  JE— to  the  complex  prophetic  source  the  com- 
pilation of  which  must  be  placed  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  Yet  two  or  three  considerations  render  it  probable 
that  these  laws  occupied  a  place  in  one  of  the  two  main  sources 
J  or  E.  (1)  If  the  compiler  of  JE  had  not  been  led  by  the 
previous  existence  of  the  code  in  one  of  his  sources  to  retain  it 
in  his  compilation,  would  he  not  rather  have  adopted  the 
Deuteronomic  code  or  some  laws  more  in  accordance  with  that 
code  ?  (2)  The  code,  whether  incorporated  in  the  earlier  sources 
or  not,  is  certainly  much  earlier  in  origin  than  JE. 

On  the  whole  then,  we  may  conclude  that  we  approximate 
to  the  written  laws  of  Yahwe  to  which  Hosea  makes  reference 
in  the  decalogue  of  Ex.  20,  the  older  decalogue  of  Ex.  34  and 
the  code  of  Ex.  20  24-23.  At  the  same  time  a  comparison  of 
Ex.  20  and  Dt.  5  warns  us  that  those  older  laws  were  sometimes 
subject  to  much  editorial  expansion  (see  Decalogue),  and  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  attempting  to  gain  a  more  definite 
idea  of  the  law  literature  of  the  earliest  period  ;  the  presence  of 
such  expansions  can  for  the  most  part  merely  be  referred  to 
here  :  details  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  [The  upward  limit  of 
date  is  determined  by  the  one  fact  that  the  laws  presuppose  a 
settled  agricultural  society.     See  Exodus  ii.] 

1  'The  Introduction  of  the  law,  first  of  Deuteronomy,  then 
of  the  entire  Pentateuch,  was  in  fact  the  decisive  step  by  which 
the  written  word  (die  Schrift)  took  the  place  of  the  spoken  word 
(die  Rede)  and  the  people  of  the  word  became  a  people  of  the 
book  '  (We.  Prol.{*)j  415).  'As  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books  existed  in  part  a  long  time  before  they  became 
canonical,  so,  it  is  thought,  was  it  the  case  also  with  the 
law  (das  Gesetz).  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  the  law,  there 
is  an  essential  difference.  The  law  is  meant  to  have  binding 
force,  is  meant  to  be  the  book  of  the  community.  A  dif- 
ference between  Law  and  Canon  there  never  was.  It  is 
therefore  easy  to  understand  that  the  TOrah,  although  as  a 
literary  product  younger  than  the  historical  and  the  pro- 
phetical books,  is  yet  as  law  (Gesetz)  older  than  those  writings, 
which  originally  and  essentially  bore  no  legal  character,  but 
obtained  the  same  accidentally  in  consequence  of  being  attached 
to  an  already  existing  Law  '  (ib.  416). 

2  See  now  (1900)  also  his  Comm.  on  Ex.  Lev.  in  HK ';  he 
there  admits  (p.  188)  that  some  laws  stood  at  this  point  in  E 
(cp  20 18-21  24  3-8)  to  be  found  in  20  22-26  2227-292310-16,  and 
that  the  judgments  (see  §  7)  stood  elsewhere  in  E  at  a  point  not 
to  be  denned. 
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These  remnants  of  pre-Josianic  Hebrew  law  fall  into 
different  classes  when  regarded  in  respect  of  their  form. 

7.  'Words 'and  ^Ve0fl„nd  (l>  fsol"te  c°mmfndsjn 

' judgments.'  *f w™.  <the  °e,ca °^e>'  „ Ex' 
d4 10-26 l  (the  so-called  'older  deca- 
logue '),  and  Ex.  2O23-262  (21  15-17)  22x8-22  28-31  23i-3 
6-19  ;  deuteronomic  expansions  often  accompany  these 
ancient  commandments  in  their  present  setting — see 
especially  Ex.  20 4-6  ib  9/  11b  17  2222-2427  23  10  12^; 
{2)  hypothetical  instructions  based  presumably  on 
precedent — a  codification  of  consuetudinary  law — in 
Ex.  21  2-14  18-36  22 1-17  25/  23  4/ 

Laws  of  the  former  (absolute)  type  seem  to  have  gone  by  the 
name  <>f  Word*;  (on:n)  \  so  at  least  the  commandments  of  the 
I  >ec;.i]<jyue  (Ex.  20)  were  termed  (Dt.  5  22  4  13  10 4),  as  also 
those  uf  '  the  older  Ducalogue  '  (Ex.  34  27) ;  and  some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  absolute  commands  of  Ex.  21-23  are  referred  to 
by  the  same  term  in  Ex.  24  348.  On  the  other  hand  the  hypo- 
thetical provisions  of  Ex.  "Jl  2-24,  etc.,  appear  to  have  been 
specifically  termed  judgments  (d'BDK'd)— *>ee  Ex.  21  1  and  per- 
haps 243  ;  and  cp  Nu.  35  24  (referring  to  w.  16-23). 

Ultimately,  it  need  not  be  doubted,  these  two  distinct 
types  of  laws  had  different  origins.      The  main  religious 

8    Thflir    duties  may  at    a   comparatively  early  date 

'  .  .  have  been  thrown  into  a.  scheme  of  ten 
°  '  commands  ;  later,  under  the  influence  of 
the  prophetic  teaching,  and  perhaps  as  a  set-off  (cp  the 
contrast  between  Mic.  Qbf.  and  v.  8)  to  still  earlier 
ritual  decalogues,  other  schemes  of  ten  words  mainly 
inculcating  moral  duties  may  have  been  framed.  An 
ancient  ritual  decalogue  seems  to  underlie  Ex.  34 12-26 
(Decalogue,  §  5) ;  individual  commands  of  this  kind 
appear  elsewhere — e.g. ,  in  Ex.  23 18  (  =  3425).  A  moral 
decalogue,  scarcely  earlier  in  origin  than  the  prophets 
of  the  eighth  century,  clearly  survives  in  Ex.  20. 

The  'judgments,'  on  the  other  hand,  will  have 
originated  in  decisions  given  on  particular  cases  by 
priest  or  other  judicial  authority  (cp  Law  and  Justice, 
§  4).  These  judgments,  again,  need  not  all  have 
originated  at  the  same  time  or  place  ;  they  may  very 
well  as  they  stand  represent  a  selection  from  the 
established  precedents  at  different  sanctuaries  ;  and  to 
this  may  be  due  the  differences  of  form  noticeable 
among  them. 

Whilst,  however,  such  differences  are  certainly  re- 
markable, and  seem  best  accounted  for  by  difference 
of  origin,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to 
determine  in  more  than  a  quite  general  way  what  those 
differences  of  origin — whether  of  time  or  place — actually 
were.  In  particular  it  seems  a  fruitless  task  to  attempt 
to  reach  an  actual  earlier  form  of  the  '  Book  of  the 
Covenant '  by  a  series  of  transformations,  such  as  Roth- 
stein  (Bundesbuck,  1887)  has  proposed. 

So  again  we  must  be  content  with  alternative  possi- 
bilities when  we  come  to  consider  the  later  literary 
T  „  history    of   both    the    '  words '    and    the 

h'  +erary  'judgments.'  The  decalogue  of  Ex.34 
y.  certainly  seems  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  main  prophetic  source  J  (Exodus,  §  3,  vii. )  ;  the 
Decalogue,  generally  so-called  (Ex.20),  part  of  the 
prophetic  source  E,  though  whether  in  an  earlier  (EJ 
or  a  later  (E2)  form  is  disputed.  The  'Book  of  the 
Covenant,'  again  (Ex.  2022-23 19),  is  also  by  most  re- 
garded as  having  formed  part  of  E,  though,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  6), Baentsch  thinks  that  it  was  first  incorporated 
by  JE.  However  that  may  be,  further  alternatives 
arise.  Had  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  an  independent 
existence  in  writing  before  it  came  to  form  part  of  E  or 
JE,  or  was  it  the  compiler  of  one  of  those  works  who 
first  brought  together  from  different  written  or  oral 
sources  the  '  words  '  and  the  '  judgments  '  ?  These 
questions  also  must  be  left  undecided.3 

One  point  further  only  needs  to  be  emphasised  here. 
Neither  J  nor  E  nor  JE  came,  by  the  incorporation  of 

1  Yet  note  the  conditional  case  in  34  20. 

2  Yet  note  v.  25. 

3  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  and  references  to  literature 
see  Exodus  ii.,  §  3/. 
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these  collections  of  law  to  be  a  law-book.  The  laws 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  and  are  incorporated 
not  with  a  view  to  gain  recognition  for  them  ;  for  they 
were  based  on  long-established  precedents,  or  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Decalogue  of  Ex.  20)  they  embodied 
some  of  the  moral  duties  on  which  prophetic  teaching 
naturally  laid  stress  :  they  owe  their  place  to  a  histori- 
cal motive — they  are  specimens  of  those  customs,  enjoy- 
ing the  sanction  of  Yahwe' s  favour,  which  were  observed 
in  Israel. 

2.  The  Josianic  Period. — The  second  period  brings 
us  to  the  first  specimen  of    Law   Literature  proper — 
i.e. ,     of    works    intended    for    publicity 
and    having   a    legal    as    their    leading 
motive. 

The  historical  cause  of  this  new  departure  was  the 
religious  reformation  carried  out  under  Josiah,  and 
the  leading  doctrinal  motive  of  the  reformation  was 
the  unity  of  Yahwe ;  the  main  reform  aimed  at  in 
practice,  the  abolition  of  local  sanctuaries  and  the 
centralisation  of  worship  at  Jerusalem.  This  one  main 
reform,  however,  involved  many  important  changes, 
especially  in  the  sacrificial  customs,  the  status  of  the 
priests,  the  right  of  asylum  (see  Sacrifice  ;  Priest, 
§  6  ;  Asylum,  §  3). 

In    Deuteronomy    we    find    the    programme    of    this 

reformation  (see   Deuteronomy).       Not   to   repeat  a 

j.      .  discussion  of  the  exact  limits  of  the 

, .      ^  original  book  of  Deuteronomy  which 
an  innovation.    wiu  be  found  elsewhere  (Deuter. 

Onomy,  §§  4  ff.)  it  will  suffice  to  notice  here,  that, 
regarded  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  book  con- 
sists of  three  elements  :  (a)  previously  existing  laws, 
in  some  cases  much,  in  others  probably  but  little,  if  at 
all,  modified  (§  12)  ;  (b)  regulations  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  contemplated  reforms  {§  13)  ;  {c)  exhortations, 
accompanied  by  threats  and  promises  and  illustrated  by 
historical  retrospects,  to  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  the 
book  (§  13).  The  first  element  is  common  to  Deuter- 
onomy and  the  historical  works  of  the  preceding  period 
which  embody  laws  (§  6).  The  second  and  third  ele- 
ments entirely  differentiate  the  new  from  the  older  literary 
form.  The  purpose  of  the  earlier  historical  works  was 
to  record  and  glorify  the  existing  order  of  things  :  the 
purpose  of  Deuteronomy  was  to  condemn  and  displace 
that  order.  In  the  earlier  period  laws  owed  their 
position  in  literature  to  an  historical  interest ;  hence- 
forward history  becomes  an  exponent  of  legal  theory — 
at  first  (especially  in  the  Books  of  Kings  in  their  final 
form)  of  the  deuteronomic  theory,  and  later  {as  in 
Chronicles)  of  the  priestly  theory  (§  17). 

We  turn  now  to  a  fuller  survey  of  the  various  ele- 
ments, and  of  the  history  (so  far  as  it  can  be  discovered 
or  surmised)  of  the  fusion  of  them  as  seen  in  the  existing 
book  of  Deuteronomy. 

(a)  Previously  existing  laws.  — It  has  long  been 
recognised  that  Deuteronomy  is  in  large  part  based  on 
the    laws     now    found    embodied    in    the 


12.  Law3 

not  new. 


'  prophetic '   narratives    of   our    Hexateuch. 

The  extent  of  this  common  matter  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance  by  consulting  the  comparative  table'in 
Driver's  Deut.  (n.-vii. )  ;  see  also  Deuteronomy,  §  9  ; 
Exodus  ii. ,  §  4.  The  close  relation  between  the  two 
bodies  of  legislation,  often  extending  to  '  verbal  coincid- 
ences,' is  thus  summed  up  by  Driver  (8)  :  '  Nearly  the 
whole  ground  covered  by  Ex.  20  22-23  33  is  included  in  it 
[the  deuteronomic  legislation],  almost  the  only  exception 
being  the  special  compensations  to  be  paid  for  various 
injuries  ( f7.x.  21 18-2'2  t6),  which  would  be  less  necessary 
in  a  manual  intended  for  the  people.  In  a.  few  cases 
the  law  is  repeated  verbatim,  or  nearly  so  ;  elsewhere 
only  particular  clauses  ;  in  other  cases  the  older  law  is 
expanded,  fresh  definitions  being  added,  or  its  principle 
extended,  or  parenthetic  comments  attached,  or  the 
law  is  virtually  recast  in  the  deuteronomic  phraseology. ' 
(Yet  see  Deuteronomy,  §  9.) 
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In  addition  to  this  legal  matter  found  in  the  extant 
earlier  codes,  we  have  much  similar  matter  not  found 
there.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  also  was 
derived,  though  by  no  means  always  without  editorial 
modification,  from  sources  similar  to  those  noticed  above 
(§  7).  whether  oral  or  written.  Down  to  1  period 
much  later  than  that  now  under  consideration  the 
priests  gave  oral  decisions,  to  which  on  many  ritual 
points  those  in  need  of  instruction  were  referred. 
From  established  and  traditional  decisions  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  from  written  sources,  the  deuteronomic 
writers  (like  the  compiler  of  H  ;  below,  §  15)  may  well 
have  drawn.  Particularly  noticeable  among  this  legal 
matter  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy  are  the  laws  relative 
to  unclean  animals  in  chap.  14  (cp  Deuteronomy, 
§  10)  and  the  laws  of  chaps.  21io-25i6  (of  which  only 
seven  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-five  are  found  in  the 
legislation  of  ]K  ;  Deuteronomy,  §  9)  which  in  their 
greater  terseness  contrast  with  the  generally  diffuse 
style  of  even  the  distinctly  legal  parts  of  Dt.  and  are  on 
this  account  with  probability  regarded  as  drawn  more 
directly  and  with  less  modification  from  existing  collec- 
tions of  laws.1 

The  attempts  to  determine  more  precisely  the  exact  literary 
character,  if  the  sources  were  written,  and  the  previous  inter- 
relations of  this  older  matter  not  found  in  the  legislation  of  JE 
have  led  to  no  convincing  conclusions.  Both  Staerk  and 
Steuernagel  have  attempted  a  resolution  of  the  strictly  legislative 
parts  of  D  into  sources,  on  the  ground  of  the  changing  usage  of 
the  sing,  and  pi.  for  the  persons  addressed.  Steuernagel  (Deut. 
vi.  ff.\  also  constitutes  into  sources  various  other  groups  of 
passages  such  as  (16  2i-l7i)  IS  10-12^  Tl  5  23  19  25  13-16/z,  on 
the  ground  of  the  common  clause  '  For  any  one  who  does  such 
things  is  abominable  to  Yahwe '  (n^N  r\C'V  *??  '*  rQJJn  *d)-  Even, 
however,  if  we  should  grant  that  the  criteria  suffice  to  establish 
ultimate  diversity  of  origin,  they  certainly  do  not  establish  any 
separate  literary  existence  for  such  'sources.'  Steuernagel  him- 
self expressly  discards  the  idea  that  such  sources  need  ever  have 
obtained  public  currency  (id.  xiii.).  We  can  scarcely  assert  with 
safety  more  than  this— that  these  laws,  so  sharply  distinguished 
in  style  from  the  more  distinctively  novel  elements  in  Dt.  (such 
for  example  as  chaps.  12_/!  17  14^  18  15^  20  1-9),  must  have 
had  previously  some  fixed  form.  The  arguments  adduced  by 
Dillmann  (NDJ  292^  340  604./C  606  ;  cp  Kue.  Hex.  ET,  256; 
Graf,  Gesch.  Biicher,  25-27)  to  show  that  they  must  have  been 
ivritten  really  prove  no  more  than  such  previous  fixity  of  form 
whether  oral  or  written. 

But  whatever  conclusions  we  may  draw  in  detail,  there 
seems  ample  reason  for  the  general  conclusion  that, 
with  the  single  exception,  to  be  noticed  immediately, 
the  legal  material,  even  when  it  cannot  be  traced  to  still 
extant  earlier  codes,  is  not  the  novel  element  in  Deuter- 
onomy. 

(b)  and  (c). — This  single  exception,  this  new  legal 
element  in  Deuteronomy,  is  the  law  of  the  centralisation 

-_   u-™.      °f  worship   with  its   various   corollaries. 

,    "       ,  -      But  the  influence  of  this  one  new  legal 
_,  element  is  powerful,  clearly  felt,  and  far- 

reaching.  Take,  for  example,  the  law 
of  sacrifice  (chap.  12).  Much  is  assumed  as  known, 
for  instance  the  mode  of  sacrifice  ;  but  in  respect  to 
the  place  of  sacrifice  we  find  what  was  absent  from  the 
earlier  legislation  (cp  §  9  end)  is  here  present — a  sense 
of  change  ;  immemorial  practice  no  longer  supports 
itself  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  such  :  no  longer  '  as 
at  this  day'  (128)  is  sacrifice  to  be  offered  wherever 
one  pleases,  but  at  one  definite  place  only  (1213/ ). 
Worship  must  be  centralised  ;  the  unity  of  Yahwe  vin- 
dicated and  outwardly  symbolised.  What  has  been 
legitimate  ceases  to  be  so,  while  some  things  that  had 
been  illegitimate  now  become  legitimate  (12 15). 

If  the  law-book,  instead  of  merely  glorifying  the 
existing  order  of  things,  aimed  at  changing  it  and  thus 
seriously  affecting  the  life  of  the  people,  it  needed  a 
means  of  commending  the  changes  to  the  people  and 
arousing  enthusiasm  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Hence 
the  change  is  represented  as  long  overdue  ;  it  should 
have  been  made  when  Yahwe  took  up  his  abode  in 
Jerusalem.  Hence  also  the  promises  and  threats  with 
their  appeal  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  people  ;  the 
*  See  more  fully  Graf,  Gesch.  Biicher,  2^/. 
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insistence  on  prophetic  principles  ;  the  didactic  historical 
retrospects. 

That  the  main  elements  just  noted  characterised  '  the 
book  found  in  the  temple  '  {2  K.  228)  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  narrative  of  2  K.  22/.  The  legal  element  is 
clear  from  the  title — '  the  book  of  the  torah  ' — by  which 
it  is  there  referred  to,  and  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  actions  of  Josiah  to  the  demands  of  the  law  ;  the 
sense  of  change,  the  newness  of  the  demands,  is  seen  in 
the  confession  that  immemorial  customs  did  not  conform 
to  the  demands  of  the  law  (2  K.  2213) ;  and  the  hortatory 
element  must  be  presupposed  to  account  for  the  alarm 
produced  in  the  king  on  hearing  the  book  read. 

When  this  is  said  it  still  remains  uncertain  precisely 
how  much  of  the  present  book  constituted  the  book 
found  in  the  temple.  The  critical  study  of  Deuteronomy 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  book  was 
amplified  both  in  its  legal  and  in  its  hortatory  parts,  and 
that  the  present  work  has  resulted  from  the  fusion  of 
two  different  editions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  work  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  more  particularly  by  different 
historical  introductions  (Deuteronomy,  §§  4-7)  :  the 
limited  circulation  of  books  (above,  §  4)  rendered  such 
growth  of  a  book  easy. 

These  processes  of  expansion  in  large  part  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  period  between  the  Reformation  (621  B.C. ) 
and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (586  B.C.)  and  represent  the 
continuous  literary  activity  of  the  reforming  party. 

Two  characteristics  of  this  great  product  of  the 
Josianic  period  must  be  referred  to  before  we  pass  to  the 
next  period.  ( 1 )  Deuteronomy  is  thoroughly  practical  ; 
it  is  the  work  of  men  living  amid  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  life  which  they  wish  to  reform.  The  authors 
appreciate  the  effect  of  the  contemplated  changes  ;  if 
their  principle  involved  the  centralisation  of  worship, 
they  see  the  necessity  and  make  provision  for  the  de- 
sanctification  of  ordinary  flesh  meals  ;  if  they  rob  the 
local  priests  of  their  custom  at  the  local  shrines,  they 
give  them  their  share  in  the  custom  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  ;  if  they  abolish  with  the  local  sanctuaries 
the  numerous  asyla  offered  by  the  altars  there,  they 
institute  'cities  of  refuge' — civil  asyla.  (2)  This  practical 
character  of  the  work  defines  its  limitations.  It  is  an 
appeal  to  the  people  :  prophetic  principles  are  enforced 
and  illustrated  in  detail  by  the  recital  of  moral  and  civil 
laws  and  of  ritual  law  so  far  as  it  affected  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  details  of  ritual,  the  functions 
of  the  priests,  receive  no  attention  ;  these  were  suffi- 
ciently determined  by  the  existing  practice  at  Jerusalem. 
3.  Tke  Exilic  Period. — The  literature  of  the  exile 
bears  the  marks  of  the  profound  change  in  the  external 
14  F7p1t"  1  crrcumstances  °f tne  people.  The  national 
life  has  ceased  ;  it  is  now  merely  the 
subject  of  memory,  the  subject  of  hope.  Hence  the 
literary  activity  of  the  period  shows  itself  mainly  in  the 
production  of  theoretical  works,  the  framing  of  a  con- 
stitution for  the  restored  nation  ;  and  in  the  preservation 
of  the  regulations  of  the  life  that  has  ceased  to  be. 

The  theoretical  element  is  most  markedly  present  in 
Ezekiel.  In  his  sketch  of  the  ideal  constitution  1  of  the 
new  state  he  borrows,  needless  to  say,  largely  from 
ancient  practice  ;  as  1  priest,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
duties  of  the  priest  and  the  priestly  ritual,  and  he  draws 
on  this  knowledge.  As  contrasted  with  the  Isaianic  it  is 
a  priestly  conception  of  holiness  that  dominates  him, 
leading  him  to  give  the  central  significance  which  he 
does  to  the  holy  city  and  especially  to  the  temple  (Kzek, 
40-43 17).  This  accounts  for  the  almost  exclusively 
ritual  and  priestly  character  of  the  laws  which  the 
prophet  incorporates  in  his  sketch. 

Note  the  ritual  for  the  consecration  of  the  altar  (-13  18-27),  tne 
regulations  regarding  the  persons  who  may  approach  the 
sanctuary  (44  6-15),  the  duties  of  the  priests  (44  16-27),  tne  priestly 
dues  (4428-31),  the  materials  and  fixed  seasons  of  sacrifices 
(45i3-4f.  15),  the  treatment  of  the  sacrificial  flesh  (46  19-24).  _  As 
compared  with  the  actual  monarchs  of  pre-exilic  times,  Ezekiel's 

1  Cp  Ezekiel  ii.,  §§  13,  23/T 
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'  prince '_  is  an  insignificant  person,  and  he  comes  before  us 
mainly  in  connection  with  the  sacrifices  (45  12-17  46  1-15)  and 
the  distribution  of  the  land  (45  7^,  46  16-18).  Beyond  some 
general  exhortations  to  the  princes  not  to  oppress  {e.g.,  45  8), 
almost  the  only  references  to  other  than  priestly  and  ritual 
matters  are  in  the  short  section  commending  just  weights  and 
measures  (45  9-1 1). 

Doubtless  it  was  not  Ezekiel's  purpose  to  set  forth  a 
full  constitution  for  the  new  state.  It  is  equally  clear, 
however,  that  his  ideal  differs  from  the  real  state  which 
had  passed  away  in  the  position  given  to  the  priests, 
and  in  particular  the  Jerusalem  priests.  As  com- 
pared with  Deuteronomy,  Ezekiel  increases  the  priestly 
dues  and  by  depriving  the  local  priests — priests  who 
were  not  descended  from  Zadok — of  their  priestly 
position,  makes  of  the  priests  of  his  ideal  constitution  a 
compact  and  corporate  body.  In  his  priestly  constitu- 
tion Ezekiel,  'moreover,  most  clearly  appears  as  an 
innovator.  He  is  well  aware  that  the  priests  of  the 
future  will  not  be  as  those  of  the  past  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar.  In  the  past,  which  was  the  present  of 
Dt. ,  all  Levites  had  exercised  priestly  functions  ;  in  the 
future  all  Levites  not  descended  from  Zadok,  in  other 
words  all  Levites  who  had  not  been  connected  with 
the  Jerusalem  temple,  will  be  degraded  into  an  inferior 
order  :  the  Zadokites  alone  will  remain  genuine  priests. 

Ezekiel's  remoteness  from  the  actualities  of  life 
(contrast  Deuteronomy)  comes  out  particularly  in  his 
division  of  the  country,  which  he  regards  as  an  exact 
parallelogram. 

A  particular  value,  historically  and  critically,  attaches 
to  the  legal  section  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel.  It  shows 
us,  on  indisputable  chronological  evidence,  how  at  least 
one  mind  in  exile  was  working  on  Jewish  law  at  a  time 
when  circumstances  prevented  its  being  put  into  force, 
and  how  the  exile  marks  the  transition  from  the  literary 
activity,  which  had  been  mainly  prophetic,  to  the  literary 
activity  of  the  post-exilic  period,  which  became  increas- 
ingly priestly  and  legal. 

Criticism  has  shown  that  Ezekiel's  was  not  the  only 
mind  working  in  the  way  just  described,  and  that  not  to 
him  alone  do  we  owe  legal  literature  of  the  exilic  age. 

The  most  important  of  the  remaining  legal  works  the 

exilic  origin  of  which  has  been  generally  admitted  (yet 

,  T  .see  Leviticus,  §  28/  )  is  the  Law  of  Holi- 

1£    Law  ot  ness  (LeviticuSi  §§  I3.30).     Though  in 

Holiness.  jts  present  form  incomplete  and  frequently 
modified  by  the  editor  who  incorporated  it  with  the 
larger  post-exilic  priestly  work,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  general  character  and  motive  of  the  work  of  the 
exilic  compiler  or  editor.  Like  Deuteronomy  it  is  based 
on  earlier  legislation,1  is  parasnetic  in  character  (this 
feature  being  specially  prominent  in  the  closing  section  ; 
Lev.  26),  and  is  characterised  by  its  humanity  (cp,  e.g. , 
Lev.  193/.).  Like  Ezekiel  (40-48)  it  has  as  its  dominant 
note  '  holiness,'  and  appears  to  have  had  as  its  aim  the 
regulation  of  the  restored  community. 

H  has  in  addition  to  these  general  characteristics  so  much  in 
common  with  Ezekiel  that  Graf,  as  is  well  known,  concluded 
that  Ezekiel  must  have  been  the  author  of  H  (Gesch.  Biicher, 
81-83).  As  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  however  (e.g..  We. 
Pro/A4),  386:  Dr.  Introd.f*),  148/),  whilst  in  some  important 
respects  H  agrees  with  Ezekiel  against  D  (e.g.,  the  10th  of  the 
seventh  month  is  the  feast  of  the  New  Year  in  H  [Lev.  25oa] 
and  Ezek.  40  1,  not  as  in  P  [Lev.  I629]  the  Day  of  Atonement) 
in  others  H  acrees  with  P  against  Ezekiel ;  thus  the  priests  are 
sons  of  Aaron,  not  of  Zadok  (as  in  Ezek.  44  15.^".,  48  11).  See, 
further,  Levites. 

If  we  may  trust  the  present  arrangement,  this  law- 
book (H)  began,  like  the  legislation  in  JE  (Ex.  2O22- 
23  16),  with  the  regulation  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  17)  ;  it  as- 
sumes (Lev.  174  26n  193o  203  21 12-20  262  31)  rather 
than  demands  (like  Dt. )  that  there  must  be  but  one  place 
of  sacrifice.  Like  Ezekiel,  the  Law  of  Holiness  gives 
much  attention  to  the  priests  and  the  ritual  (chaps.  17 

1  Cp,  e.g.,  Lev.l9is  with  Ex  23 3,  Lev.  2227-20  with  Ex. 
22  29  28  18/,  Lev.  25  1-7  with  Ex.  23  10/  See  further  We. 
Prol.W,  384.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  however,  to  limit  the 
earlier  legislation  preserved  in  H  to  what  is  found  in  our  extant 
earlier  codes  ;  see  above,  §  12. 
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20-24)  ;  but  it  regulates  also  with  considerable  fulness 
family  and  social  life  (esp.  chaps.  18-20  25). J 

For  proof  of  the  date  and  extent  of  H,  and  for  various  views 
as  to  details,  reference  must  be  made  to  Leviticus,  §  13^,  and 
the  literature  there  cited,  but  see,  especially,  Baentsch,  Heilig- 
keitsgesetz.  Baentsch's  conclusions  (on  which  cp  Dr.  Introd.{% 
p.  149  n.)  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — "  Between  the  years 
621  and  591,  and  probably  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  latter 
term,  a  writer  (H)  made  a  collection  of  previously  existing  laws, 
giving  them  a  parte ne tic  framework  and  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  This  collection 
survives  in  Lev.  18  20  2 it  9-12  15-17  18a  19/'  20  22  24  15-22  25  1-7 
14  17  18-22  23  24  35-33  2lt  r  2.  Some  years  later — later  also  than 
Ezekiel—  another  writer  (H2)  also  made  a  collection  of  previously 
existing  laws.  These  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  priests  and 
the  offerings,  and  are  provided  by  their  editor  with  a  dogmatic 
fr.imcwork.  This  collection  survives  in  Lev.  2iyi  Quite  at  the 
cluse  of  the  captivity  an  exile,  anxious  that  the  restored  com- 
munity should  be  regulated  aright,  united  H^  and  H2,  prefixed 
chap.  17  (H3),  and  concluded  the  whole  with  a  previously  exist- 
ing prophetic  discourse  (Lev.  26  3  ff.\  to  which  he  made  various 
additions  (vu.  10  17  [?],  34  35  39-43) appropriate  to  his  immediate 
purpose."  The  details2  of  the  foregoing  theory  and  the  analysis 
underlying  it  have  varying  degrees  of  probability  ;  but  the  com- 
plexity  of  the  code  seems  certain  (if  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
presence  of  both  chap.  18  and  chap.  20),  and  that  more  than  one 
exilic  process  is  here  represented  is  highly  probable. 

Possibly  we  should  refer  to  the  exile  also  the  writing  down 

and  collection  of  much  of  the  priestly  teaching  that  lies  at  the 

basis    of    a    large    part   of    Leviticus    and    is 

16.  Ofclier     indicated  in  Carpenter  and  Battersby's  Hexa- 

Collections,    teuch  as  Pt.     For  arguments  as  to  the  date  of 

this   Pt,    see   ib.   I.   pp.    152  _/I,   and    Harford- 

Battersby  in  arts.      *  Leviticus  *  and     Numbers '  in  Hastings ' 

DB. 

We  find  then  that  in  the  exile  legal  study  and  especi- 
ally the  study  of  the  temple  ritual  and  priestly  duties 
was  zealously  pursued  though  (or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  because),  the  temple  being  destroyed,  both 
ritual  and  priestly  duties  were  for  the  time  being  in 
suspense  :  just  as  after  the  second  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  the  permanent  cessation  of  sacrifice  in  70 
A.D.  the  rabbinic  study  of  matters  connected  with  the 
temple  continued  with  great  if  not  increased  ardour 
(see  §  23). 

4.    Early  Post-Exilic  Period.  —  The  activity  of  this 

period   resulted    in   (a)    the  legal    and    quasi-historical 

17    P  •   "t      WOfk  known  as  the  Priestly  Code  (P),  and 

nh'n  at  W  ^e  ms'on  w'tn  tnat  work  of  older 
histories  (JE)  and  of  the  law-book  D, 
producing  a  work  substantially  the  same  as  our  Penta- 
teuch (on  b  see  §  20  f. ). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  probably  in  Babylon,3  a 
great  work,  historical  in  form,  legal  or  institutional  in 
motive,  saw  the  light.4  Its  evident  purpose  is  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  divine  origin  of  Jewish  institutions  and 
ritual  law.  Terse  to  a  degree  in  its  treatment  of  history 
generally,  reducing  the  biographies  of  the  heroes  of  the 
past  to  little  more  than  a  genealogy  and  a  table  of  ages, 
it  expands  into  fulness  where  the  origin  or  purpose  of 
an  institution  can  be  illustrated,  as  for  example  in  the 
history  of  creation  leading  up  to  the  Sabbath,  that  of 
the  Deluge  closing  with  the  command  not  to  eat  blood, 
the  birth  of  Isaac  and  the  institution  of  circumcision. 
What  is  chiefly  dwelt  on  in  connection  with  the  Exodus 
is  the  institution  of  the  Passover  ;  the  history  of  the 
transition  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  deals  fully  only  with 
the  establishment  of  the  central  place  of  worship — the 
tabernacle — and  of  the  sacred  classes  (the  priests  and 
Levites)  to  whose  care  and  service  it  was  confided. 
Ezekiel  in  the  exile  with  prophetic  freedom  legislates 
afresh  ;  and,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  novelty  of  some 

1  Exclusive  of  those  parts  of  the  chapters  in  question  which 
are  from  the  hand  of  later  priestly  writers.      See  Leviticus, 

S1*-^         ... 

-  For  a  criticism  of  one  or  two  of  these  see  a  review  by  the 
present  writer  in  JQR  0  (1893),  pp.  179-182,  whence  the  above 
summary  is  cited. 

3  Cp  Ezra 7 6ff.,  and  Kue.  Hex.  15,  n.  27. 

4  This  can  most  conveniently  be  read  in  Addis's  Documents 
cf  the  Hejcateitch,  vol.  ii.  See  also  Carpenter  and  Harford- 
Battersby.  On  the  origin  of  P  see  Hexateuih,  §§  13-30;  on 
its  relation  to  Hebrew  historical  literature,  see  Historical 
Literature,  §  9. 
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features  in  the  constitution  which  he  draws  up,  presents 

it  under  the  form  of  the  ideal  state  of  the  future.      The 

author  of  the  great  priestly  history  casts  his  ideal  back 

into  the  past  ;  what  ought  to  be,   was  ;  what  ought  to 

be  done  now,  was  done  by  the  true  Jew  of  the  past ; 

earlier  histories  represented  the  patriarchs  sacrificing  in 

various  spots  ;  to  P  sacrifice  apart  from  the  tabernacle 

was  profanity  ;   hence  in  his  history  the  patriarchs  never 

sacrifice.      P's  tabernacle  itself  is  anterior  to  the  temple 

only  in  the  imagination  not  in  history.      The  entire  work 

is  legal  or  ritual  fact  and  theory  presented  under  the 

form  of  history. 

Now,  what  is  the  literary  inter-relation  between  the 

various  parts  of  the  work?      P  consists   of  two   main 

.  „   -r.1    j.         elements  ;  the  history  of  Jewish  institu- 
18.  P  s  two  ' 


elements. 


tions  already  described,  and  masses  of 
laws  mainly  concerned  with  ritual  matters. 
"Were  these  two  elements  combined  from  the  first  ?  If 
not,  when  was  the  combination  made?  Are  even 
the  two  main  elements  quite  simple  or  to  be  resolved 
into  yet  further  elements?  Complete  and  conclusive 
answers  to  these  questions  are  not  obtainable.  Certain 
points,  however,  are  clear,  and  the  complexity  of  P  is 
certain. 

(a)  The  masses  of  laws  in  P  are  in  part  earlier  (for 
an  example  see  §  15 — the  Law  of  Holiness),  in  part 
later  (see  below,  §  21)  than  the  priestly  history.  In 
large  part,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  laws  had  or  had  not  u.  separate 
literary,  as  distinct  from  a  fixed  oral,  existence  before 
they  were  united  with  this  history. 

Two  things,  however,  must  be  observed  :  (1)  For  the  most 
part  the  masses  of  law  have  no  organic  connection  with  the 
priestly  history.  This  is  tine,  for  example,  of  the  great  mass 
contained  in  Lev.  1-7  (Leviticus,  §  7),  and  again  such  laws  as 
those  of  the  Nazirite  (Nu.  6),  of  the  ordeal  of  Jealousy  (Nu. 
5  11-31),  and  those  contained  in  Nu.  15  19.  (2)  The  laws  are  not 
homogeneous.  Taking  again  as  an  example  Lev.  1-7,  we  find  the 
same  subjects  tieated  more  than  once  and  in  a  different  manner ; 
thus  6  8-7  38  covers  the  same  ground  as  chaps.  1-5 — viz.  the  ritual 
of  the  various  forms  of  offerings — and  the  subscription  in  7  35^ 
refers  only  to  6  8-7  34  ; J  instances  of  actually  divergent  laws  on 
the  same  subject  within  the  priestly  code  will  be  referred  to  in 
§  21. 

(b)  The  several  laws  are  worked  inorganically  into 
the  historical  framework  though  often  in  the  vaguest 
manner. 

The  laws  are  delivered  to  Moses  or  to  Moses  and  Aaron  (cp 
§  1).  Sometimes  the  place  of  delivery  {e.g. ,  Lev,  1  1  738)  or 
time  (ib.)  is  defined.  At  times  (e.g.,  Lev.  8)  a  law  is  cast  entirely 
in  the  form  of  a  history  of  its  first  appearance ;  and  generally 
what  Aaron  is  bidden  to  do  may  be  taken  as  a  standing  law — 
actual  or  ideal — for  the  priests  of  the  writer's  own  day.  Very 
frequently,  however,  the  law  is  quite  general  in  its  terms  and  is 
only  loosely  connected  with  the  history  by  the  introductory 
formula?  (see,  e.g.,  Lev.  1-7  23— exclusive  of  the  parts  belonging 
toH). 

(c)  Whether  or  not  the  history  and  the  various 
bodies  of  law  in  P  had  a.  separate  literary  career  of 
their  own  before  they  became  united,  history  and  laws 
belong  to  the  same  general  period.  The  force  of 
critical  tradition  in  favour  of  the  early  date  of  the 
priestly  history  led  Graf,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  instance 
to  place  the  laws,  the  date  of  the  origin  of  which  was  too 
obvious  to  be  ignored,  remote  in  time  from  the  history. 
The  impossibility  of  this,  however,  was  quickly  seen,  not 
only  by  Grafs  critics,  but  also  by  himself.  The  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  the  laws  which  point  to  the 
period  in  which  they  originated  are  in  the  history  merely 
a  little  less  explicit.  They  are  there.  Laws  and  history 
alike  presuppose,  for  example,  the  single  place  of 
sacrifice,  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites. 
In  subsidiary  matters  too,  the  tie  is  equally  close ; 
both  alike,  for  example,  use  a  number  to  define  the 
month,  and  both  are  generally  marked  by  the  same 
striking  linguistic  peculiarities. 

The  production  then  of  this  complex  work  was  one 
of  the  chief  results  of  literary  activity  in  the  earlier  post- 
exilic  period.      We  may  consider  the  possibilities  and 

1  See  further  Driver,  Introd.V),  pp.  44y: 
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probabilities  with  regard  to  the  stages  in  its  growth  in 
connection  with  the  other  achievement  of  the  period — ■ 
the  union  of  this  complex  whole  or  of  its  various  parts 
with  JED. 

Here  we  must  consider  the  external  evidence.      Un- 
fortunately that  evidence  is  ambiguous  ;    and  scholars 
,     _     ,,    are  much  divided  in  their  interpretation 

19fNh   8  10      f   h'      The   evidence   consists   of  the 
Ot  Wen.    -     .    account  0f  tjie  acceptance  of  '  the  law 

of  God  which  was  given  by  Moses  the  servant  of  God  ' 
(Neh.  IO29)  contained  in  Xeh.  8-10 — chapters  derived 
from  the  memoirs  of  Ezra  but  worked  over  to  some 
degree  bv  the  excerptor  (see  Ezra  ii.,  tj  5).  Nuw  the 
law  to  which  the  people  bound  themselves  on  the  24th 
day  of  the  7th  month  of  the  year  444  was,  at  least  pre- 
eminently, the  law  of  P. 

It  is  quite  clearly  P's  law  of  the  feast  of  booths  that  is  found 
written  in  the  law  (Xeh.  S  14^) ;  for  the  festival  lasts  eight  days 
(Neh.  818)  in  accordance  with  Lev. '2a  30  (cp  2  CU.1  gf,),  not 
seven  as  commanded  in  Dt.  16  13  (cp  1  K.^io  Ezek.  -15 25  Lev. 
2341,  H).  Then  compare  further  in  detail  the  ordinances  de- 
scribed in  Neh.  1032-39  with  the  relevant  laws  in  P — for  detailed 
references  see  the  commentators  :  note  especially  the  agree- 
ment, as  to  the  dues  demanded,  of  Xeh.  10 36-40  with  Nu.  18  ; 
on  the  relation  of  10  32  to  Ex.  30  i3_/C  cp  below,  §  21  (a). 

Was,  then,  the  '  law  of  God,'  read  by  Ezra  and  inter- 
preted by  the  priests  and  Levites  to  the  people,  simply 
the  historico-legal  work  contained  in  P,  or  was  it  this 
work  already  combined  with  JED  and  therefore  sub- 
stantially the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  ?  The 
former  alternative  certainly  seems  more  probable  on  the 
face  of  it.  Would  a  self-contradictory  work  like  the 
Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  have  produced  the  desired 
effect  ? 

The  view  that  Ezra's  law  consisted  of  P  alone  has  been  held 
and  defended,  inter  alios,  by  Kayser  {Das  vorcxilische  Buck, 
pp.  195 /.),  Reuss  {Gesch.  d.  heiligen  Schriftcn  des  ATC2), 
§§  377  ff'\  Kuenen  {Hex.  303),  Holzinger  {Einl.  438  _/.).  In 
addition  to  the  argument  already  suggested,  it  is  urged  that  the 
time  allowed  in  Neh.  S  for  reading  and  interpreting  would  not 
have  permitted  of  Lev.  23  being  reached  by  the  second  day  if 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  not  simply  P,  was  the  book  read. 
The  opposite  view— that  Ezra  read  P  combined  with  JED— is 
adopted,  almost  of  necessity,  by  adherents  of  the  older  critical 
school  {e.g.,  Di.  NJD  6-J2/.;  Kit.  937C),  but  also  by  others  {e.g., 
We.  ProlA*),  415).  Among  the  grounds  adduced  for  this  view 
is  the  fact  that  marriage  with  aliens  (Neh.  10  30  [31])  is  expressly 
forbidden  not  in  P  but  only  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Ex.  34i2Dt.  7  2jf.). 

5.  Later  Post-Exilic  {post-Ezran)  Period. — On  the 
answer  to  the  questions  raised  at  the  end  of  the  last  section 

20  Tatpr  must  largely  turn  our  view  of  post-Ezran 
literary  activity.  Most  of  what  will  be 
here  discussed  must  be  thrown  back 
before  the  period  of  Ezra,  if  the  view  that  the  law  read 
by  him  was  (substantially)  the  whole  Pentateuch  be 
adopted  ;  and  some  of  the  processes  may  in  any  case 
have  fallen  rather  in  the  previous  period  ;  a  further 
preliminary  remark  needing  to  be  made  is  this,  that 
any  strict  chronological  sequence  of  the  processes  now 
to  be  mentioned  cannot  be  established.  Various  hypo- 
theses may  be  made  which  nothing  yet  known  serves 
either  to  invalidate  or  confirm.  With  these  precautions 
we  proceed  to  enumerate  various  editorial  and  supple- 
mentary labours  to  which  criticism  has  drawn  attention. 
In  some  cases  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  those  who 
undertook  them  were  successors  of  Ezra. 

(a)  The  union  of  P  with  JED.  This  must  have 
occurred,  if  not  before  (see  preceding  section),  within 
a  generation  or  two  after,  Ezra  ;  otherwise  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  practical  identity  of  the  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs  (see  Canon,  §  24/.).  The 
result  of  the  union  was  important ;  the  pre-eminently 
historico-prophetic  character  of  JED  becomes  in  the 
whole  complex  work  entirely  subordinate  to  the  legal 
and  priestly  character  of  the  later  work  with  which 
it  is  incorporated  which  now  gives  its  dominant  note 
to  the  whole. 

The  earlier  fortunes  of  JE  fall  for  consideration  almost 
entirely  under  historical  literature  ;  later  they  are  lost  in  those 
of  the  great  legal  work  which  henceforward  is  the  normative 
influence  alike  over  literature  (cp  Chronicles)  and  over  life. 
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(b)  Removal  of  Joshua. — The  process  just  mentioned 
was  doubtless  associated  with  another.  The  history  of 
P  extended  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (cp  Joshua  ii., 
§§  5,  12).  This  last  part  of  the  work,  dealing  with 
events  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Moses,  no  longer 
forms  part  of  '  the  law.'  Whether  this  truncation  of  P 
took  place  at  the  actual  time  of  the  union  with  JED 
or  subsequently  may  be  left  undecided  ;  but  the  date 
of  the  process,  like  that  of  the  union  of  P  and  JED, 
hangs  on  the  date  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
does  not  contain  the  book  of  Joshua. 

[c)  Expansions  of  P  (or  of  JEDP).      The  complexity 

of  P  has   been  briefly  discussed   already  (§  18).      We 

ni     a j j-      must   here   draw    more   special    attention 
21.  Addi-    .         t.  I.,-       .i         1 

±;«    „  +     rt     t0  sections,  related  in   style  and  spirit  to 

tlOUB  tO  P.      D  ,   ■    ,        ,  ,  .        u  r  j 

P,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  formed 
part  of  it  originally  and  certainly  may  be  of  post- 
Ezran  origin.  The  determination  of  the  secondary 
or  primary  character  of  many  particular  sections 
of  priestly  character  must  often  remain  inconclusive, 
for  it  frequently  turns  on  general  considerations  which 
will  weigh  differently  with  different  minds.1  If  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  law  Ezra  read  was  encumbered  with 
the  irrelevant  histories  of  J  E  and  the  irreconcilable 
laws  of  the  earlier  legislation  and  Dt. ,  it  is  scarcely  less 
unlikely  that  it  contained  the  self-contradictory  laws  to 
be  found  within  P  or  the  different  representations  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  appurtenances  that  underlie  Ex.  25-31 
as  well  as  many  of  the  laws.  On  the  other  hand  some 
laws  not  immediately  and  conspicuously  connected  with 
the  history  {e.g.,  those  of  Lev.  23)  must  already  have 
been  united  with  the  priestly  history  (§  18/).  Still,  the 
account  in  Neh.  8-10  fails  to  carry  us  far  in  actually 
determining  the  extent  of  legal  matter  contained  in 
Ezra's  law-book.  As  illustrations  of  the  type  of  expan- 
sions to  which  P  was  subject  the  following  may  be  cited. 

(a)  Laws  representing  and  enforcing  actual  modifica- 
tions of  praxis.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  these  are  not  only  secondary  but  also 
post-Ezran. 

For  example,  the  temple  tax  in  the  time  of  Ezra  was  one- 
third  of  a  shekel  (Neh.  10  32),  and,  apparently,  a  novelty  ;  the 
law  of  Ex.  30  11-16  (cp  2  Ch.  24  6-10)  demands  half  a  shekel ;  this 
latter  amount  was  actually  paid  in  later  times  (Mt.  I724;cp  Schiir. 
GJVfi),  2206).  The  most  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  law 
of  Ex.  30  11-16  is  an  expansion  of  P  (which  is  further  indicated 
by  its  presupposing  Nu.  1)  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Ezra. 
Again,  the  tithe  on  cattle  payable  to  the  Levites  according  to 
Lev.  2730-33  and  referred  to  in  2  Ch.  31  6  seems  to  be  as  little 
recognised  in  Nu.  IS  21  Neh.  10  36-38  [35-37]  as  in  Dt.14  22-29 
26  12-15.  Once  again,  the  law  in  Lev.  27  30-33  seems  to  belong  to 
the  post-Ezran  period ;  but  in  this  case  it  must  be  placed  earlier 
than  the  date  of  Chronicles.  Many  other  similar  cases  of  modifi- 
cations within  P  give  less  clue  to  the  date  of  their  incorporation 
in  the  priestly  work  or  the  Pentateuch. 

(/3)  Another  type  of  expansions  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  laws  embodying  practice  sufficiently  ancient  and  even 
primitive,  but  sanctioned  only  as  &.  concession  to  pop- 
ular feeling  by  the  scribal  class. 

For  example,  the  ordeal  of  Jealousy  (Nu.  5  11-31)  and  the 
cleansing  by  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  (Nu.  19)  are  certainly  in 
some  respects  primitive.  In  their  present  form  they  betray  the 
general  stylistic  characteristics  of  the  priestly  school ;  but  they 
stand  isolated  and  unrelated  (so  far  as  can  be  seen)  to  the  main 
scheme  of  the  priestly  work.  Cheyne  accounts  in  a  similar 
manner  for  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  16) ;  see 
Azazel,  §  4 ;  Jewish  Rel.  Life,  75/ 

(7)  A  third  type  of  expansions  consists  of  additions 
to  the  more  historical  or  quasi-historical  material. 
Most  notable  is  the  repetition  (Ex.  35-40)— in  the  form 
of  a  detailed  account  of  carrying  these  into  effect — of  the 
directions  to  build  the  tabernacle. 

Here  the  relation  of  MT  and  ©  renders  it  probable  that  we 
have  to  do  with  tolerably  late  expansions.  Whether  or  not 
many  other  sections  {e.g.,  Nu.  7)  are  primary  or  secondary 
depends  largely  on  the  assurance  with  which  we  are  prepared 
to  judge  the  possibilities  of  the  original  writer's  piohxity. 
For  details  see  Exodus,  §  5,  Leviticus,  §§  iff..  Numbers, 
§17-^ 

(5)  Another   set  of  expansions  of  the  primary  work 

1  For  a  discussion  ofmany  details  see  Exodus,  §5,  Leviticus, 
§§  3#>  Numbers,  §§  xoff.  21. 
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is  indicated  by  references  to  the  '  altar  of  incense '  or 
the  '  golden  altar.'  This  is  unknown  to  Ex.  25-29,  and 
first  appears  in  the  supplemental  section  Ex.  30i-io. 
The  original  priestly  narrative  knows  only  a  single  altar, 
termed  simply  'the  altar, '  and  distinguished  by  the 
later  writers  from  '  the  altar  of  incense '  as  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering.      Cp  further  Wellhausen,  C7/<2',  139/^ 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  instances  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  law  after  it  had  become  fixed  as  to  its  main 
form.  By  degrees  the  reverence  for  the  letter,  which  a 
few  centuries  later  we  know  to  have  been  intense,  must 
have  rendered  it  difficult  to  incorporate  new  matter,  and 
especially  new  matter  differing  essentially  from  the 
written  law.  Glosses  may  have  been  made  even  later  ; 
such  is  the  conclusion  suggested  by  a  comparison  of 
MT  with  the  versions,  especially  @. 

6.    Rabbinic  Period.  — As  there  had  been  laws  before 

there  was  any  legal  literature  (§  7),  so  there  was  much  legal 

_     ,     activity  after  the  legal  literature    collected 

.  "  ..  "  in  the  Old  Testament  was  complete.  To 
.    ,      some    extent    this    later    activity    found    a 

"  '     literary  outlet  in  some  of  the  Apocalyptic 

Literature  (Apocalyptic  Literature,  §§  2,  58). 
To  a  much  larger  extent  it  spent  itself  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  oral  tradition  which  had  grown  to  great 
proportions  by  the  first  century  A.  D.  But  whereas  the 
oral  tradition  that  apparently  lies  behind  the  earliest 
collections  of  written  law  in  the  OT  was  a  record  based 
on  actual  practice  and  precedent,  the  later  oral  tradition 
(in  its  turn  the  source  and  indeed  the  contents  of  another 
great  literature — the  Rabbinic)  was  largely  casuistical ; 
it  concerned  cases  that  might  arise  at  least  as  much  as 
cases  that  had  arisen.  The  law  of  God  was  no  longer 
established  custom  ;  its  principles  were  contained  in  the 
written  law  and  were  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  life.  It  is  with  this  minute 
application,  with  this  working  out  of  the  older  law,  that 
the  *  traditions  of  the  fathers '  which  constitute  the 
Mishna  are  concerned. 

As    the    first    fall    of  Jerusalem    (586    B.C.)    gave    a 

stimulus  to  the  fixing  of  much  of  previously  existing  law 

__.  .  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  law  of 

Talmud  Ifc     the  futUre  GS1"*-16).  so  the  second  fal1 
1  d,imua,  eLC'    of  Jerusalem  (70  A.D.),  and  the  final 

dispersion  of  the  Jews  from  their  religious  centre,  added 
zest  to  the  pursuit  of  the  law  and  to  the  systematisation 
of  the  legal  discussions  of  the  Rabbis.  It  is  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Rabbis  who  lived  between  70  A.D.  and 
about  200  A.  l/.  that  chiefly  constitute  the  Mishna. 
Earlier  Rabbis  are  mentioned  comparatively  speaking 
with  extreme  rarity.  But  when  was  this  traditional 

discussion  written  down?  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  it  was  about  200  A.D.  Still,  it  is  not  certain, 
either  that  none  of  It  had  been  written  earlier,  or  that 
all  of  it  was  written  then  ;  by  that  date  it  had  in  any 
case  assumed  cl  fixed  shape  or  arrangement  whether 
as  oral  tradition  or  in  writing  ;  and  thenceforward  it 
became  the  subject  of  further  discussion  both  in 
the  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian  schools.  This 
discussion  is  known  as  the  Gc-mara.1  Mishna  and 
Gemara  together  constitute  the  Talmud  or  rather  the 
Talmuds.  The  result  of  the  Palestinian  discussions  on 
the  Mishna  was  the  Palestinian  or  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
completed  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  or 
during  the  fifth  century  a.d.  ;  the  result  of  similar  dis- 
cussions in  Babylon  was  the  Babylonian  Talmud  com- 
pleted about  500  A.  D. 

The  Talmud  is  the  chief  literary  product  of  late 
Jewish  legal  discussion  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  our  only 
one.      For  example,  under  the  title  of  Tosephtd  we  still 

1  In  addition  to  the  discussions  of  the  AtnoraTm  or  post- 
Mishnic  doctors  which  constitute  the  main  body  of  the 
ficm."ira  and  are  written  in  Aramaic,  the  Gcm;1ra  contains  also 
savings  of  older  doctors  not  contained  in  the  Mishna,  but  written 
like  the  Mishna  in  Hebrew.  These  are  named  Baiaitna. 
(Nrr-13). 
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possess  a  collection  of  discussions  of  the  Mishnic  age 
which  resembles  the  Mishna  in  being  arranged  accord- 
ing to  topics,  but  never  gained  the  same  authoritative 
position.  Another  branch  of  this  literature  consists  of 
commentaries  {Midrdshim)  on  the  sacred  text.  Here 
of  course  the  arrangement  is  not  according  to  subject  ; 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  follows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  biblical  text.  The  earliest  works  of 
this  kind,  belonging  in  their  original  form  to  the  second 
century  A.D.  and  thus  closely  related  in  time  as  well  as 
in  contents  with  the  Mishna,  are  Michiltd  (on  part  of 
Exodus),  Siphrd  (on  Leviticus),  and  Sip/ire  (on 
Numbers    and    Deut. ).  Any   discussion    of    the 

Talmud  and  the  Mishnic  literature  falls  outside  the  limits 
of  this  article  and  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.1  It  has 
been  necessary,  however,  to  refer  to  it.  The  movement 
begun  by  Deuteronomy  does  not  close  within  the  period 
of  the  OT  ;  its  goal  is  the  Talmud  ;  its  course  covers 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  Deuteronomy  does  much 
to  crystallise  principles  into  rules  and  thereby  partly 
strangles  the  free  prophetic  life,  to  which  .it  so  largely 
owed  its  existence.  Still  the  principles  survive  in 
it  :  the  appeal  to  motive  is  constant.  The  subsequent 
history  of  law- literature,  however,  is  the  history  of 
the  increasing  supremacy  of  rules  based  on  the  past 
over  the  living  spirit  of  the  present.  Ezekiel  indeed 
questions  and  displaces  deuteronomic  laws  ;  the  Priestly 
Code  amends  Ezekiel  ;  but  thenceforward  law  always 
professedly  adheres  to  the  norm  of  scripture,  the 
written  word  ;  the  Mishna  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
written  law :  the  Gemara  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mishna.  G.  B.  G. 

LAWYER  (nomikoc).  Mt.2235.  etc.,  Tit.  3 13.  See 
Law  and  Justice,  and  cp  Scribes. 

'  Lawyer '  is  also  given  in  RVmff-  as  a  rendering  of  the  obscure 
word  NTiDn  in  Dan.  3  2.     See  Sheriff. 

LAZAR  HOUSE  (D^'Dnn  IT?),  2  K.  15  5  RVmff., 
EV  'several  house.'     See  Leprosy,  col.  2767,  u.  1. 

LAZARUS  (Aa,ZApoc  [Ti.  WH]).     The  name,  which 

is  a   contraction    of  Eleazar2    {q.v.) — i.e.    'God  has 

„  helped* — was  specially  appropriate  for  the 

me*    central  figure   in  any  story  illustrating  the 

help  of  God. 

For  OT  examples  see  Ex.184  2  S.  23 g/  In  the  period  of 
Judaism  we  may  expect  to  find  the  divine  help  more  distinctly 
recognised.  Cp  Ps.  46  1  [2]  'a  very  present  help  in  trouble ' ; 
70s  [5]  '  I  am  poor  and  needy  ;  make  haste  unto  me,  O  God  : 
thou  art  my  help  and  my  deliverer.'  When  poverty  and  piety 
were  synonymous  it  was  natural  to  favour  such  names  as  Eleazar 
and  Eliezer.  Eleazar  is  the  name  given  to  (2  Mace.  6  18-31)  the 
scribe  called  by  Chrysostom  (1258)  'the  foundation  of  martyr- 
dom,' a  type  of  those  who  (4  Mace.  7  19)  '  believe  that,  to  God, 
they  do  not  die  *  (and  see  3  Mace.  6  if). 

In  Lk.  1619-31  Lazarus  is  introduced  thus  :    ' .  .  .  and 

he    that  marries   one    that    is    put    away  commits 

__   .  adultery.      Now3  there  was   a    certain 

,  *        •     t  t-      rich  man  and    1  certain   beggar 

'  *     named  Lazarus  was   laid  at  his  gate 

full  of  sores.'*     It  is   not  surprising  that  the  context, 

and  the  giving  of  a  name  to  the  central  figure  of  the 

story,  induced  early  commentators  to  suppose  that  this 

was  a  narrative  of  facts.5     Certainly  if  the  story  is  one 

1  StT&cV,Einl.indenTaltHudPl,  1894;  Schur.C/KPJl  87-115, 
where  further  reference  to  the  extensive  literature  will  be  found. 

2  Nor.  Hebr.  on  Lk.  16  20  (and  cp  ib.  on  Jn.  11  1)  quotes 
Juchasin :  '  Every  R.  Eleazar  is  written  without  an  tt  '—i.e.,  R- 
Lazar. 

3  D  and  Syr.  Sin.  om.  'now.' 

4  The  Arabic  Diatess.  (ed.  Hogg)  alters  order  and  text 
thus  (Lk.  lrt),  '(15)  Ye  are  they  that  justify  yourselves  .  .  . 
the  thing  that  is  lofty  before  men  is  base  before  God.  (19) 
And  he  began  to  say,  A  [certain]  man  was  rich  .  .  .'  This, 
besides  indicating  that  a  parable  or  discourse  is  commencing, 
gives  it  a  logical  connection  with  the  charges  just  brought 
against  the  '  money-loving'  Pharisees. 

5  Iren.iv.  24  (vee  Grabe's  note  on  'Grsecorum  et  Latinorum 
Patrum  mutuus  consensus').  '  Non  autem  fabulam'  might  pos- 
sibly mean  *  not  a  mere  tale  but  a  tale  with  a  le?son  ' ;  but  see 
also  the  inferences  deduced  from  the  story  in  Iren.  ii.  34  1,  and 
Teitull.  De  Anim.  7.  Tertullian,  however,  guards  him=elf 
against  the  conclusion  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the 
story  if  it  is  imaginary. 
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of  Jesus'  parables,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  contrary  to 
usage,  the  principal  character  in  it  receives  a  name. 
Taking  this  mention  of  a  name  together  with  other 
unique  features  of  the  story  (the  elaborate  details  about 
Hades,  and  the  technical  use  of  the  phrase  'Abraham's 
bosom'),  may  we  not  conjecture  that  we  have  in  Lk. 
16 19-31.  not  the  exact  words  of  Jesus,  but  an  evangelic 
discourse  upon  his  words  (placed  just  before  it  by 
the  Arabic  Dialessaron) — '  that  which  is  exalted  among 
men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God'?  If  so, 
the  insertion  of  the  name  Lazarus  (  =  Eliezer)  will  be 
parallel  to  the  insertions  of  names  (e.g. ,  Longinus)  in 
the  Acta  Pilati  ;  the  typical  character  of  the  name  has 
been  indicated  already  (see  above,  §  1).  The  final 
words  of  the  story  ('neither  will  they  be  persuaded' 
etc. )  seem  more  like  an  evangelic  comment  after  Christ's 
resurrection  than  like  a  prediction  of  Christ  before  it. 

The  narrative  in  Jn.  11  opens  thus,  '  Now  (6V)  there 
was  a  certain  man  sick,  Lazarus  of  (d7r6)  Bethany  from 
.  (4k)  the  village  of  Mary  and  Martha 

3.  Unique  nar-  her  sister>i  Now  ^  'Mary  was  she 
rative  111  dn.  th.u  anointed  the  Lord  w;th  ointment 
and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair  :  and  it  was  her  brother 
that  (^s  6  d5e\06s)  was  sick.  The  sisters,  therefore, 
sent  to  him,  saving,  Lord,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick.'2 
Lazarus  is  here  referred  to  as  one  who  required  an 
introduction.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
his  name  is  mentioned  only  in  the  unique  narrative  in 
Lk.  1619-31,  the  historical  character  of  which  is  very 
justly  disputed.  The  sisters  of  Lazarus  too  are  not 
named  at  all  by  the  first  two  evangelists.  Yet  the 
name  of  this  Lazarus,  about  whom  the  Synoptists  are 
silent,  is  connected  by  Jn.  with  the  greatest  of  the 
miracles;  for  it  appears  from  Jn.  11 39  that  Lazarus, 
when  Jesus  arrived,  had  been  four  days  dead,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  differentiates  this  miracle  from  the 
parallel  miracle  at  Nain3  (q.v.),  and  makes  it  the 
climax  of  Christ's  wonderful  works.  The  synoptic 
silence  has  never  been  explained. 

To  remark  that  for  the  Jews  and  for  the  evangelists  alike  'it 
was  one  of  "many  signs"  (11 47),  and  not  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  them,'4  is  to  ignore  Jn.'s  dramatic  power  in 
delineating  character.  For  the  blind  Pharisees  no  doubt  this 
stupendous  wonder  was  but  one  of  '  many  signs ' ;  but  only  in 
Jn.  And  this  was  because  Jn.  wishes  to  represent  the  Pharisees 
as  being  stupendously  blind.  It  was  plainly  not  one  of 'many 
signs'  for  the  multitudes  in  Jerusalem  who  flocked  to  meet 
Jesus  (Jn.  12 18)  'because  they  heard  that  he  had  done  this 
sign."  In  the  same  way  the  Pharisees  think  nothing  of  the 
healing  of  a  man  born  blind.  The  blind  man,  however,  reminds 
them  that  such  a  sign  was  never  -worked  '  since  the  world  began. ' 
The  Acta  Pilati  represents  the  Roman  Governor  as  unmoved 
by  all  the  other  evidence  of  Jesus'  miracles  ;  but  when  he  hears 
of  the  climax,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  after  he  had  been  four  days 
dead,  he  '  trembles. '5 

The  distinction  drawn  above  between  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  and  the  Synoptists  unfairly  discredits  the 
latter.  We  must  not  maintain,  without  any  evidence 
but  their  silence,  that  the  Synoptists  were  as  stupid  or 
as  perverse  as  Christ's  most  bigoted  and  vindictive 
adversaries. 

The  common-sense  view  of  the  Synoptic  omission  of 

1  Cp  the  prepositions  in  Jn.  1 447^  46  "7  42  52. 

2  *Hc  fie  M.  has  an  exact  parallel  in  Jn.  18  14.  Such  '  clauses 
of  characterisation'  are  frequent  in  Jn.  (e.g:,  7  50,  and  cp  19 39 
'  he  that  came  to  him  before,  or,  by  night ').  They  keep  before 
the  reader  the  personality  of  the  person  described  and  prepare 
him  for  a  new  manifestation  of  the  personality. 

3  See  Acta  Pil.%  and  cp  Nor.  Hebr.  on  Jn.  11 39.  'For 
three  days  the  spirit  wanders  about  the  sepulchre  expecting  if 
it  may  return  into  the  body.  But  when  it  sees  that  the  form  or 
aspect  of  the  face  is  changed  then  it  hovers  no  more  but  leaves 
the  body  to  itself.'    Cp  John,  g  20. 

4  Westcott  on  Jn.  11 1.  On  the  argument  from  the  silence  of 
the  Synoptists  see  further  Gospels,  gg  &/. 

5  Acta  Pil,  8.  '  And  others  said,  "  He  raised  Lazarus 
Why  does  not  Lazarus  himself  testify  before  Pilate,  like  the 
man  who  (Jn.  5i)  had  been  diseased  thirty-eight  years,  and 
Bartimaeus  (not  mentioned  by  name,  though)  and  the  woman 
with  the  issue,  and  others,  (a  multitude  both  of  men  and 
women'?  Was  he  supposed  to  be  in  hiding,  or  dead?  A 
Lazarus  is  mentioned  (Jo.  2)  as  one  of  twelve  Jews  who  testify 
that  Jesus  was  'not  born  of  fornication.' 
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this    miracle    is    like   the   common  -  sense   view    of   the 

omission  in  the  book  of  Kings  of  the  statement  made  in 

the  parallel  passages  of  Chronicles — that  God  answered 

David  and  Solomon  by  fire  from  heaven.      The  earlier 

author  omitted  the  tradition  because  he  did  not  accept 

it   and   probably  had   never  heard   it.      It  was  a  later 

development.1 

Is  then  the  record  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  a  fiction  ? 

Not  a  fiction,  for  it  is  a  development.      But  it  is  non- 

.    „ .     .     historical,   like  the  History  of  the  Crea- 

4.  On  what    ..  ,,  1  1 1     .u  j     r 

.       ....         .     Hon  in  Genesis,   and  like  the  records  of 

traditions  is  lU      ,,  ,         .,     ~       ,   ~        . 

. ,  .    the  other  miracles  in  the  Fourth  Gospel : 

the  account     .,      -     ,  .  ,  . .      ,      ,       r  . 

.         .  9  winch    are    poetic    developments 

(attempts  to  summarise  and  symbolise 
the  many  '  mighty  works '  of  Jesus  recorded  by  the 
Synoptists  in  seven  typical  '  signs '  expressing  his  work 
before  the  Resurrection).  The  words  of  Jesus  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  has  obviously  not  attempted  to  pre- 
sent in  the  form  and  style  assigned  to  them  by  his 
predecessors,  and  the  same  statement  applies  to  the 
Johannine  account  of  the  acts  of  Jesus.  This,  however, 
does  not  prevent  us  from  discerning  in  many  cases  one 
original  beneath  the  two  differing  representations.  For 
example,  we  can  see  a  connection  between  the  healing 
of  the  man  born  blind  and  the  Synoptic  accounts 
of  the  healing  of  blindness  ;  and  in  Jn.'s  account  of  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  after  the  Resurrection  we 
perceive  clear  traces  of  Lk.  's  account  of  a  similar  event 
placed  at  an  early  period.  So  in  the  present  case,  if  we 
are  to  study  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  in  which  a  very 
large  part  is  assigned  to  the  intercession  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  the  first  step  must  be  to  go  back  to  traditions 
about  the  sisters,  and  to  attempt  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  belief  that  they  had  a  brother  called  Lazarus 
and  that  he  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

Before  we  proceed  to  this,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 

remind  the  reader  of  the  influence  exerted  by  names  and 

.      .    ..       sometimes   by  corruptions  of  names  on 

■'    Bth  the   develoPment    of    traditions.2       The 

in  isetnany.  stu(jent  0f  the  evangelic  traditions  is 
repeatedly  called  upon  to  apply  this  key,  and  we  shall 
have  to  do  so  in  studying  the  parallel  narratives  of  the 
anointing  of  Jesus  in  Bethany  given  by  Mk. ,  Mt. ,  and 
Jn.  respectively.  Mk. 's  preface  is  (Mk.  I43)  'And 
while  he  was  in  Bethany  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  while  he  was  sitting  down  to  meat'  (in  rrj  oldf 
St/iwpos  tou  \eTrpov  KaraKei^vov  airov).  Mt.  26  6  has 
simply  tqv  Si  'lijaov  yevo^vov  iv  B.  iv  olKlq.  2.  tov 
XeTrpoO.  Now,  iv  tt\  old/}  in  Mk.  933,  10 10  means  'in 
the  house,' — i.e.,  'indoors,'  no  name  of  owner  being 
added.  Hence  Mk.  is  capable  of  being  rendered, 
'While  he  was  in  Bethany  in  the  house,  Simon  the  leper 
himself  [also]  sitting  down.'  The  parallel  in  Jn.  is  (Jn. 
12i-2)   'Jesus  therefore  came  to   Bethany  where 

was  (Sttov  ijy)  Lazarus  .  .  So  they  made  him  a 
supper  there,  and  Martha  was  serving,  but  Lazarus  was 
one  of  the?n  that  sat  at  meat  with  him  (6  Si  A.  ds  fjv  (K 
t&v  dvaKeiiMivuv  <rbv  airr$),'  which  certainly  suggests, 
though  not  definitely  stating,  that  the  house  belonged  to 
Lazarus.  It  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  however, 
(Gospels,  §  10),  that  'belonging  to  the  leper'  might 
easily  have  been  confused  with  'Lazarus,'  so  that  the 
name  may  have  sprung  from  a  corruption  of  the  phrase. 
As  regards  the  dropping  of  the  name  'Simon,'  an 
analogy  is  afforded  by  Ecclus.  5027a,  where,  according 
to  the  editors  of  the  recovered  Hebrew  text,3  it  is  prob- 

1  See  the  writer's  Diatessan'ca  (287-9)  for  an  explanation  of 
the  possible  confusion  between  'answering  a  sacrifice-by-fire  '  and 
'answering  a  sacrifice  by-fire.'  The  Hebrew  'sacrifice-by-fire' 
is  almost  identical  in  form  with  the  word  meaning  'fire.' 

2  For  OT  instances  see  the  author's  Diatessarica  (46-54). 

3  See  their  note  ad  loc.  It  seems  worth  while,  however,  to 
add  that  (ES,  while  dropping  'for  Simon'  (pyc^'S),  adus 
'Iepoo-oAujueLTtjs  (n*  has  iepev?  6  2oAv/xein7s).  May  not  the 
latter  be  a  confused  representation  of  the  former?  Owing  to  its 
similarity  to  other  common  words  and  phrases,  "  Simon," 
in  Hebrew,  might  easily  be  inserted  or  omitted  in  translating 
from  Hebrew.     See  note  on  Lk.  7  36  below. 
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able  that  the  '  son  of  Sirach '  was  originally  called 
'Simon  son  of  Jesus,'  but  that  'Simon  son  of  was 
dropped. 

But  at  this  point,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  steps 
by  which  Jn.  was  led  to  his  conclusions  concerning 
Lazarus,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  the  obscurity  that  he 
must  have  found  hanging  over  the  story  of  the  anointing 
of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  '  Simon  the  Leper,'  where 
Lazarus  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  present. 

Such  a  surname  as   '  the  leper  '   is  antecedently  im- 
probable,1 and  it  is   omitted  by  Jn. ;   but  its  difficulty 
.  ,  indicates  that  it  was  not  an  interpola- 

P     '   tion  but  a  corruption,  possibly  a  con- 
ail  error.       flatjon    0f    tne    narae    Qf    the    place 

commonly  called  Bethany.  Jn.  alone  appears  to  call 
this  (Jn.  Hi)  'a  village';  and  he  places  it  (ib.  18) 
15  furlongs,  which  is  exactly  two  Talmudic  miles2 — 
i.e.,  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  with  return — from 
Jerusalem.  This  fixed  the  position,  of  course,  for  the 
first  Christian  pilgrims,  and  subsequently  for  the  Church. 
But  it  did  not  succeed  in  imposing  the  name  on  the 
natives,  who  call  the  spot  defined  by  Jn. ,  not  Bethany, 
but  el-  Azariyeh.  This  fact,  and  Lk.  's  comparative 
silence,3  and  the  total  silence  of  Josephus  (even  in  the 
details  of  the  siege),  and  the  Talmudic  variations  of 
spelling  and  of  statement  {connecting  it  with  '  unripe 
figs'  and  'shops'),  and  Mk. 's  description  of  Bethany 
as  apparently  nearer  to  Jerusalem  than  Bethphage 
(Mk.  Hi,  'to  Bethphage  and  Bethany') — all  indicate 
that  Bethany  was  not  really  a  village,  but  simply 
(like  Bethphage)  a.  precinct  of  the  city,  a.  part  of 
the  great  northern  suburb  minutely  described  by 
Josephus. 

This  suburb  is  casually  mentioned  as  (Jos.  BJ\\.  194) 
'what  is  familiarly-called  both  Bezetka  and    The-Xew- 

,-   ,.  ,  City  [t^v  t€   Befedav    irpoaayopevofj^v-qv 

7.  Betnaiy,  Kal'T^  KatvoTroXiv).'4  Then,  describing 
*Tt  fh  '  'ts  £radual  growth,  and  its  subsequent 
enclosure  in  a  wall  by  Agrippa,  the 
historian  speaks  of  {id.  v.  42)  'the  hill  (\6<pov)  that  is 
called  (KaXeiTcu.)  Bezethana  {so  Big.  and  Voss. ,  but 
Ruf.  Zebethana,  Huds.  Bezetha)'  ;  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  (ib.)  '  But  by  the  people  of  the  place  the  new-built 
portion  was  called  Bezetha  (£ic\r}$7}  5'  tirixupius  Befeda 
rb  veoKnaTov  fxipos),'  perhaps  meaning  that  the  citizens 
contracted  'Bezethana'  to  'Bezetha,'  but  more  prob- 
ably that  the  name,  in  both  forms,  was  vernacular  and 
difficult  to  represent  exactly  in  Greek.  He  does  not 
directly  and  straightforwardly  say  that  '  Bezetha '  means 
'new  city,'  but  that  (ib.)  'being  interpreted,  it  would 
be  called  in  the  Greek  tongue  new  city  ('E\\d5i  y\<J)(r<Tf} 
kcuvt)  X^jolt'  Kv  woXls).'  This  may  well  mean  that 
'new  city'  would  be  the  way  to  express  in  Greek  a 
Jewish  name  not  capable  of  being  at  once  literally  and 

1  IniK.  11  26,  Jeroboam's  mother  is  certainly  called  (  Zeruah,' 
but  this  is  either  a  deliberate  insult  or  a  corruption  (see  col.  2404, 
n.  2).  Cp  Lt;vy,  NlflVB  (mn).  on  the  recognised  impropriety 
of  giving  people  nick-names  from  personal  blemishes  (a  custom 
common  among  the  Romans,  but  not  among  the  Jews). 

2  Hor.  Hebr.  1  262. 

3  Lk.  only  mentions  the  exact  Synoptic  name  once  (Lk.  24  50) 
*as  far  as  to(wards)  (etos  irpds)  Bethany,'  in  connection  with  the 
Ascension,  the  return  from  which  is  desciibed  as  (Acts  1 12) 
'from  the  mountain  called  the  Place -of- Olives  ('E\a.tCivo<;), 
which  is  near  Jerusalem,  a  sabbath  day's  journey.'  Lk.  19  29 
has  Bijflafia,  not  By\Qo.vLq.v. 

4  The  article  before  Katfd7roA.11/  may  be  explained  as  a 
blending  of  the  notions  'New  Town'  and  '  the  new  town.' 
Strictly  speaking,  it  ought  to  be  ■rijf  B.  re,  not  tjjv  re  B.  But 
the  irregularity  might  easily  be  paralleled  from  Thucydides. 
Moreover  the  text  may  be  a  condensation  of  ttji'  tt\v  re  B.  koX 
Tf\v  K.  irpovay.  '  which  is  called  the  Bezetha  and  the  Kainopolis.' 
It  seems  clear  from  the  next  extract  that  Bezetha,  or  Bezethana, 
was  the  Jewish  name  for  Kainopolis  or  New-town,  and  that  the 
two  names  did  not  denote  different  places.  If  Josephus  wrote 
in  every  case  Be&Bav,  it  might  easily  be  corrupted  into  BecJeOa, 
being  written  Bc£e$a.  There  is  one  previous  mention,  also 
casual,  describing  Roman  soldiers  forcing  their  way  up  to  the 
temple  (j9/ii.  15  5)  'through  what  is  called  Bezetha'  Sid  rrjs 
Be^eOa.  KaAou^e'irjs.  As  variants  Niese's  Index  cites  Be£a9d, 
Be£e0.,  Be6a£d,  Be0<£,  'A/3io-0-d07j. 
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briefly  translated  : l  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  he  never  introduces  the  name  without  a  sort  of 
apology  ('  the  people  call  it,'  etc. ). 

That  there  was  such  a  vernacular  name  appears  from 
four  parallel  versions  of  a  Tcwish  tradition  given  by 
Gratz  (Gesch.  774 ff.),  to  the  effect  that  Jerusalem  had 
as  a  suburb  'two  Slices,'2  a  lower  (no  doubt  corre- 
sponding to  the  'lower  Kainopolis'  of  Josephus)  and 
t  higher.  The  higher  was  considered  by  common 
people,  the  lower  even  by  strict  Pharisees,  as  part  of 
the  Holy  City,  for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  meat  of 
sacrifices,  and  so  forth.  The  word  for  'Slice'  is 
'  Betze '  or  '  Beze,'  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
'lower,'  might  easily  correspond  to  Josephus'  'Beze- 
thana. '  3  And  having  regard  to  the  many  variations 
and  abbreviations  probable  in  a  vernacular  name,  and 
to  those  actually  existent  in  Josephus,  we  can  well 
understand  how  such  a  name  may  have  been  confused 
by  some  with  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  and  by  others  called 
'  Bethany.'  4  It  is  also  similar  to  the  Hebrew  for 
'leper.'5  Lastly,  it  may  throw  light  on  the  parallel 
tradition  in  Lk.  (736)  about  a  Pharisee  asking  Jesus  to 
eat  (bread).6 

1  That  Josephus  never  dreamed  of  identifying  Bezetha  with 
the  Har-hazaithim— /.£.,  (Zech.  14  4)  Mt.  of  Olives— is  clear 
from  many  passages  and  especially  from  BJ  x.  12  2,  '  He  (Titus) 
built  the  wall  to  the  tower  New-City  (TTjf  KarajTepw  KaifOTroAiv) 

.  .  .  and  thence  passing  through  Kedron,  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives.'  Levy  (Chald.  Lex.)  does  not  mention  '  Beth-zaithim, 
House  of  Olives,'  as  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  Mt.  of 
Olives  was  called.  It  seems  to  have  been  regularly  called  the 
Mt.,  or  Hill,  of  Olives,  or  the  Mt.  of  Oil. 

2  'Slice'  is  intended  to  express  the  vernacular  use  of  the 
word,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  word  is  especially  applied,  in 
New  Heb.,  to  the  '  breaking  of  bread' ;  cp  Levy  {Chald.  Lex. 
1 108  b)  pyiy'n,  *  Brotstiicke.'  Gratz  renders  it  here  '  Parcellen,' 
'  Terrainstiicke.' 

3  That  Josephus  should  transliterate  the  Heb.  ^  (s)  by  the 
Gk.  £  (c)  can  excite  no  surprise  :  He  regularly  does  this  in  the 
name  'Zoar,'  for  example.  Also  the  interchange  of  7  and  <* 
(as  in  T-ya)  is  frequent  (Buhl,  209^).  'Lower'  is,  in  Gratz's 
extracts,  n3innn>  tahtonah.  Levy  (NHIVB)  gives  y;j3  as 
synonymous  with  y73,  and  with  -|;n-  '  Be(t)zertha '  (NriYS3i 
Levy,  Chald.  Lex.  1  109  a)  is  the  late  Heb.  for  '  the  separate 
place'  (Ezek.  41  12-15)  in  the  temple;  but  as  regards  NflKlD 
(suggested  in  Hastings,  2  594)  the  forms  of  the  root  given  by 
Levy  (Chald.  Lex.)  are  said  by  him  to  mean  only  '  division  of 
booty,'  'plunder.'  It  is  perhaps  worth  adding  that  the  only 
place-name  in  OT  beginning  with  *i3,  Josh.  15  28,  '  Biziothiah 
(rpflViD)i'  is  read  by  ©  nniJ3>  l'1-  'her daughters ' — i.e.,  suburbs, 
and  is  conflated  accordingly,  ax  Kia/xai  aiiTfUv  «ai  ai  Znav\eis 
avrHiV. 

4  Cp  Mk.  11 19,  'And  when  it  was  evening  they  used  to  go 
forth  outside  the  city,'  Mt.  '^1 17  'he  came  forth  outside  the  city 
to  Bethany,'  Lk.  21  37  'coming  forth  he  used  to  lodge  in  the 
mount  that  is  called  [the  mount]  of  Olives.'  The  divergences 
can  perhaps  be  best  explained  as  springing  from  an  original 
'to  Bezetha(na),'  paraphrased  by  Mk.,  conflated  by  Mt.  with 
Bethany,  and  taken  by  Lk.  as  '  Place  of  OHves.'  It  should  be 
noted  that  two  of  the  versions  of  Gratz's  above-quoted  tradition 
begin  'Two  Slices  were  on  the  Mount  of  Oil,'  the  third  has 
1  in  (3)  Jerusalem,'  and  the  fourth  '  there.'  The  third  seems 
likely  to  have  preserved  the  original,  which  perhaps  meant 
''connected  with  Jerusalem.'  As  the  suburbs  were  outside 
Jerusalem  proper,  '  in  '  was  naturally  altered. 

5  Reading  j,y^3  as  pyso  (a  corruption  very  frequent  in  ©) 
we  have  a  word  very  similar  to  yiuDj  '  leper.' 

6  Not  only  is  y^3,  'slice,'  or  '  fragment,'  the  regular  N.  Heb. 
word  for  'breaking  bread,'  but  also  py^s  was  a  name  given 
(Levy  4  143  a-b)  to  a  class  of  hypocrites  that  aped  the  practices 
of  the  stricter  Pharisees.  Space  fails  to  indicate  all  the  traces 
of  Hebrew  influence  on  the  narratives  of  the  Anointing  of  Jesus. 
But  one  may  be  given.  Lk.,  without  introducing  the  host  by 
name,  represents  Jesus  as  addressing  him  by  name,  thus  (Lk. 
740)  ' Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.'  This  is 
unexampled  in  the  gospels.  Yet  it  is  most  improbable  that  Lk. 
inserted— in  this  extraordinary  place  instead  of  at  the  com- 
mencement—what was  not  in  his  original,  merely  because  a 
Simon  the  Leper  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Synoptic  narrative. 
More  probably  the  original  had  '  Hearken  faj-ycg')  or  hearken- 
to  wftf^jyoiyV  and  Lk.  mistook  this  for  nyce*  '  Simon.'  It  may 
also  be  of  use  to  point  out  that  in  Jn.  VI  1  '  where  was  Lazarus, 
whom  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead,'  Delitzsch  expresses  'where 
was 'by  the  Heb.  'place' or  'home,' rjipo.  But  this  differs  so 
little  from  Q'pD,  '  raise  up,'  that  the  two  are  repeatedly  confused 
by  theLXX,  Nah.ls  '  the  place  thereof,'  &  '  they  that  are  raised 
up;  Jer.  IO20  'and  to  set  up,'  <&  'place'  (and  see  2  S.  2249, 
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It  is  essential  for  the  reader  to  keep  steadily  in  view 
the  traces  of  obscurity  in  the  earliest  Christian  traditions 
.  in  order  that  he  may  understand  Jn.'s 
.  J'  attitude  towards   them.     Jn.    is   to  be  re- 

in e  *  garded  neither  as  a  fallacious  historian  nor 
as  a.  poet  putting  aside  history,  but  as  a  believer,  so 
penetrated  with  the  sense  of  the  power  of  Christ's 
spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  so  conscious  of  the 
obscurity,  uncertainty,  and  inadequacy  of  the  extant 
historical  records  of  Christ,  that  he  felt  impelled  towards 
i  new  representation  both  of  his  words  and  of  his 
deeds.  To  describe  the  latter,  he  remoulded  the 
gospel,  fusing  old  traditions  and  new,  written  and  oral, 
inferring,  amplifying,  spiritualising,  but  not  inventing. 

If,  therefore,  Jn.  was  led  to  believe  that  a  man  named 
Lazarus  owned  the  house  in  which  the  anointing 
occurred,  what  inferences  would  he  naturally  make  in 
accordance  with  his  principle  of  blending  scattered  tradi- 
tions? He  found  in  Lk.  (10  40)  an  account  of  a  supper 
made  for  Jesus  where  Martha  '  was  cumbered  about 
much  serving,'  while  Mary  sat  at  his  feet  and  heard  his 
discourse;  and  this  he  might  identify  with  the  meal  at 
which  the  anointing  took  place.  Martha,  however 
(without  name  of  husband  or  father  of  the  house),  was 
mentioned  by  Lk.  as  the  hostess.1  It  followed  that  the 
house  must  have  belonged  in  some  sense  to  her  as  well 
as  to  Lazarus,  and  consequently  that  Lazarus  must  have 
been  a  younger  brother.  Hence  would  arise  Jn.'s  de- 
scription of  Lazarus  as  the  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha  ; 
for  indeed  it  was  in  this  inferential  way  that  Jn.  had 
reasoned  out  the  existence  of  a  Lazarus. 

The  next  step  was  to  connect  the  name  with  Lk.  's 
Lazarus  who  was  raised  from  the  dead.  The  last  words 
q  n  Inn  °^  Lk.'s  Lazarus-narrative  are,  'Neither 
'  ,     *    will  they  believe  though  one  went  to  them 

from  tlie  dead,'  which  might  become  the 
basis  of  a  tradition  that  '  the  Lord  said  concerning  a  man 
named  Lazarus,  who  died  and  was  buried,  that  the  Jews 
would  not  believe  (i.e. ,  refused  to  believe)  though  one  went 
to  them  from  the  dead.'  But  if  this  Lazarus  who  sat  at 
meat  when  Martha  served  and  Mary  anointed  Jesus'  feet, 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus, — and  that,  too, 
after  he  had  been  buried — it  followed  that  such  a  sign 
was  the  climax  of  all  the  *  signs '  and  would  naturally 
come  last  of  all.  It  must  have  been  wrought  at 
Bethany,  since  Lazarus's  house  was  there.  Yet  Jesus 
could  not  have  been  at  Bethany  when  Lazarus  died — so 
the  Evangelist  would  argue — for  how  could  he  remain 
and  look  on,  and  permit  the  death  and  burial?  Jesus 
must  therefore  have  been  at  a  distance.  In  that  case, 
Martha  and  Mary  must  surely  have  sent  to  him.  Yet 
he  must  have  known  even  at  a  distance  what  was 
happening  ;  and  if  he  knew,  why  did  he  not  come  ? 
And  how  would  the  sisters  endure  his  not  coming? 
Upon  the  basis  of  all  these  inferences  and  questions  the 
Evangelist  proceeds  to  describe  how  the  two  sisters  sent, 
and  what  they  said  when  Jesus  came,  and  how  he 
answered  their  intercession — the  result  being  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  the  climax  of  Jesus'  '  signs.' 

Some  commentators  maintain  that  the  graphic  style 

of  the  evangelist  proves  that  he  had    seen    or   heard 

in.  mu«  — -a-„  the  scenes  or  discourses  he  describes. 
10.  ine  motive.    .  , .  _  , . 

Among    his  most   graphic    passages, 

however,  are  the  dialogues  with  Nicodemus  and  with  the 

Samaritan  woman,  at  neither  of  which  was  he  present. 

'  rise  up  against  me,'  ©  [L]  '  my  place').  By  themselves,  these 
facts  would  have  no  weight ;  but  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
instances  of  apparent  Hebrew  influence  (see  Diatessarica, 
n-  334)  containing  Index  to  passages  from  Jn.)  they  suggest 
the  possibility  of  a  conflation  in  Jn.  ;  and  they  are  worth 
mentioning  here  in  order  to  help  the  reader  to  realise  that 
Jn.,  as  well  as  Lk.  (though  in  a  manner  different  from  Lk.'s), 
may  have  attempted  to  correct  existing  histories,  not  by 
inventing,  but  by  giving  shape  and  order  to  vague  and  floating 
traditions. 

1  '  Martha '  in  New  Heb.  means  sometimes  '  mistress  '  (Levy, 
NHWB  3  234  b),  '  the  mistress  (nn*lD)  of  the  house  who  received 
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The  fact  is,  that  Jn.  writes  as  a -mystical  poet,  im- 
bued with  Jewish  traditions  from  Egypt  as  well  as  from 
Palestine,  with  a  keen  eye  for  human  characteristics, 
but  with  a  still  deeper  insight  into  the  unfathomable 
love  and  spiritual  power  of  Jesus,  and  with  .1  desire  to 
subordinate  every  word  of  his  Gospel  to  the  purpose  of 
manifesting  that  love  and  that  power  to  mankind.1 

(i.)  The  book  called  Sohar,  Zohar  (Schottgen  on  Mt. 
2i8),  represents  the  Messiah  as  weeping  when  Rachel 

11.  Symbolical  Z?\  ^^  J?",childT     ,By,  JUS'in 
Allusions.        "ary„r    «7!M»*-    '34).  "id    Iraiams 

( 4  21 )  Rachel  was  recognised  as  the  type 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  Justin  saw  in  Leah  the 
type  of  the  Synagogue,  (ii. )  The  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(7  8)  mention  Lazarus  with  Job,  apparently  recognising 
in  the  raising  of  Lazarus  a  fulfilment  of  the  famous 
prediction  found  in  the  received  text  of  Job  ]  9  -j6.a  Tradi- 
tions about  Rachel  and  Job,  as  well  as  the  Philonian 
explanation  of  Eliezer,3  may  very  well  have  been  in  the 
evangelist's  mind  when  he  described  the  intercession  of 
the  two  sisters  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  Martha  the 
words  'by  this  time  he  stinketh.'  Nor  is  it  farfetched 
to  see  a  contrast  between  Lazarus — leaving  the  tomb 
still  bound  with  grave-clothes  and  with  the  napkin  round 
his  head — and  Jesus  who,  when  he  rose,  left  '  the  linen 
cloths  lying  '  and  '  the  napkin  rolled  up  in  a  place 

by  itself. ' 

The  Greek  allusions  are  of  a  different  kind. 

(i.)  11  33, '  He  rebuked  in  his  spirit  '  (ere^ptfi^aaTO  T^itvevfxaTL); 

CPII38,  'again  rebuking  in  himself.'     In  Mk.143  Mt.  830  the 

word  e/x/Spi/zdo^ttt  is  applied  to  Jesus  addressing, 

12.  Greek    severally,  a  leper  and  two  blind   men.      Probably 
ElllUBiOIlS.  Jn-  wishes  to  dispel  the  impression  that  the  half- 
suppressed  exclamation  of  anger  that  sometimes 

accompanied  Jesus'  acts  of  healing  was  directed  against  the 
sufferer,  whereas  it  was  directed  against  the  suffering  regarded 
as  Evil.  4 

(ii.)  11 33,  'he  troubled  himself.'  This  is  probably  an  allusion 
both  to  (a)  the  refrain  in  Ps.  42  (41)  and  43  (42)  (©)  '  Why  art 
thou  exceeding-sorrowful,  my  soul  (jrepi'AuTroy,  RV  '  cast  down  '), 
and  why  dost  thou  trouble-tne-with '  [?  myself]  (avi'Tapdercreis, 
RV  '  disquieted  within  me '),  and  (b)  to  the  synoptic  use  of  the 
passage.  The  Greek  '  exceeding-sorrowful '  (7i€/n'Av7ros)  is  rare 
in  the  LXX  (see  Concord.).  In  NT  the  word  occurs  in  four 
passages,  including  Mk.  14  34  Mt.  2638,  '  My  soul  is  exceeding- 
sorrowful  even  unto  death.'  These  words  are  not  in  Lk.  But 
an  early  interpolation  in  Lk.,  or  edition  of  Lk.,  substituted  (Lk. 
2244)  an  account  of  Christ  'engaged  in  a  conflict  (or,  agony)' 
The  problem  of  avoiding  a  word  that  might  be  a  stumbling 
block,  because  it  signified  '  grief  to  excess,'  and  yet  of  inserting 
a  fulfilment  of  scripture,  corresponding  to  that  in  Mk. ,  is  solved 
here  by  Jn.'s  using  the  other  half  of  the  Psalmist's  sentence, 
namely,  trouble  me  with  myself  in  the  form  '  he  troubled  him- 
self.' By  this  extraordinary  expression  he  indirectly  meets  an 
objection  that  must  have  occurred  to  the  many  thousands  of 
Greeks  and  Romans  who  were  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  EpictetuSj  *  Be  free  from  trouble.'  Jn.  teaches  that 
the  Father  himself  wills  that  his  children,  including  the  eternal 
Son,  should  be  '  troubled  ' — for  one  another.  But  what  he  wills, 
he  does  ;  and  what  he  does,  the  Logos  does.  Therefore  the 
Logos,  here,  'troubled  himself  Later  the  Logos  will  be 
(I227)  'troubled  in  soul,'  and  last  of  all,  by  the  treachery  of 
Judas  (13  21),  '  troubled  in  spirit.' 

1  Regarded  as  a  narrative  of  fact  this  story,  like  others  in  Jn. , 
is  defective.  Even  such  commentators  as  Lightfoot  and  West- 
cott  have  severally  inferred  that  the  journey  from  beyond  Jordan 
to  Bethany  occupied  '  three  days '  (Bibl.  Essays),  '  about  a  day ' 
(Westc.  ad  loc). 

2  Orig.  Comm.  on  Jn.  1 5  (ed.  Huet,  vol.  ii-,  p.  4  E)  oSioSoto. 
ueKpbv  aveoT-qaev,  Anaphor.  Pilat.  'he  raised  up  one  that  had 
been  dead  four  days.  .  .  .  when  the  dead  man  had  his  blood  cor- 
rupted and  when  his  body  was  destroyed  by  the  worms  produced 
in  it  and  when  it  had  the  stink  of  a  dog.' 

3  'Being  interpreted,  Eliezer  is  God  my  Help.  For  the 
mass  [of  flesh]  imbued  with  blood  is  by  itself  liable  to  speedy 
dissolution,  being  indeed  a  corpse  ;  but  it  Is  kept  compact  and 
quickened  with  a  vital  spark  by  the  providence  of  God '(£>/• 
1 481). 

4  In  a  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius  (HE  v.  I60)  from  a  letter 
from  the  churches  of  Lyons,  eju./3p.  seems  to  mean  '  loudly  cursing ' 
(not  '  muttering  curses').  Lucian  uses  it  to  express  the  deep 
angry  'bellowing'  of  Hecate  (vol.  i.t  p.  484,  Necyom.  20,  he- 
PpipTJo-aTo  r)  Bpifxiii).  Cp  Ecclus.  13  3,  '  The  rich  man  wrongs  you 
and  bellows  at  you  besides  (npoa-tve^pt^a-aTo).'  Celsus  (Orig. 
Cels.2j6)  complains  that  Jesus  '  threatens  and  reviles '  on  light 
occasions,  and  complains  of  Jesus'  saying  '  woe  unto  you.'  Jn. 
never  uses  the  word  '  woe.'  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  difficulty 
of  Mk.  I43  Mt.  930  would  have  escaped  educated  assailants  of 
the  Gospels  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
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To  enter  fully  into  the  allusions  with  which  this 
narrative  teems  would  be  to  write  a  commentary  on  it. 
Without  some  insight  into  a  few  of  them,  however,  no 
reader  can  dispassionately  judge  what  is  meant  by  the 
Johannine  name  '  Lazarus  '  or  the  poem  of  which  it  is 
the  centre.  E.  A.  A. 

LEACH.     See  Horseleech,  Lilith. 

'LEAD  (rns'y.  *dphcreth  [see  note  below]  ;  moAiBoc, 
moAyBoc  [moAiBAoc,  MoAyBAoc];  plumbum). 
Though  lead  was  doubtless  well-known  to  the  Hebrews 
from  an  earl)'  period,  its  applications  were  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  the  OT  references  to  it  are  not  many. 

(a)  Its  weight  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  15  10  (cp  Acts  27  28),  and  the 
mason's  and  carpenter's  plummet  was  no  doubt  as  often  made  of 
lead  as  of  tin,  though  the  latter  happens  to  be  the  material  men- 
tioned in  Zech.  4io.  Indeed,  the  distinction  between  lead  and 
tin  (see  Tin)  was  in  early  days  but  imperfectly  realised. 

(b)  Before  the  use  of  quicksilver  became  known,  lead  was 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  silver,  and  separating  it 
from  other  mineral  substances  (Fliu.  //TV  32  31).  To  this 
Jeremiah  alludes  where  he  figuratively  describes  the  corrupt 
condition  of  the  people  :  '  In  their  fire  the  lead  is  consumed  (in 
the  crucible);  the  smelting  is  in  vain,  for  the  evil  is  not 
separated  '  (Jer.  629).  Ezekiel  (22  18-22)  refers  to  the  same  fact, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  but  amplifies  it  with  greater  minute- 
ness of  detail.      Compare  also  Mai.  82/ 

(tr)  On  Jobl923/T  see  Writing.  For  the  use  of  leaden 
tablets  as  writing  material  cp  Paus.  ix.  31  4  (leaden  tablet,  very 
time-worn,  with  the  IVorks  of  Hesiod  engraved  on  it)  and  Plin. 
H.N.  13 11. 

{d)  Although  the  Hebrew  weights  were  usually  of  stone,  and 
are  indeed  called  'stones,'  a  leaden  weight  denominated  &nak\ 
("13 N  i  cp  the  Arabic  word  for  lead)  occurs  in  Amos  "jf. 
See  Pi.umbline. 

(f)  The  employment  of  lead  for  the  conveyance  of  water — 
known  to  the  Greeks  (Paus.  iv.  35  12)  and  very  familiar  to  the 
Romans— may  perhaps  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Israelites, 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  ailuded  to  in  OT. 

LEAH  (HxS  ;  A[e]iA  [BADEFL])  ;  some  scholars 
compare  Ar.  lay,  '  wild  cow  '  ;  so  Del.  Prol.  80,  WRS 
Kin.  195,  219,  and  doubtfully  No.  ZDMG±Qi67  [1886]; 
P.  Haupt  compares  Ass.  li at,  '  mistress '  ;  but  on  the 
possible  analogy  of  Rachel  [see  Jacob,  §  3]  we  may  still 
more  plausibly  suspect  Leah  [Leah?]  to  be  a  fragment 
of  Jerahme'el  [Che.  ]).  The  mother  of  the  non-Josephite 
tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  in  the  house  of  Joseph  that 
the  truest  stock  of  Israel  historically  lay  ;  in  fact  it 
was,  according  to  E,  only  by  underhand  dealings  on 
the  part  of  the  Aramaean  Laban  that  the  Leah  tribes 
ever  really  became  Israelite.  Still,  even  the  Ephraimite 
traditions  made  the  Leah  tribe  of  Reuben  Israel's 
firstborn,  and  did  not  even  deny  him  a  place  in  its 
account  of  the  origin  of  Joseph  (Gen.  30 14).  See  also 
Rachel,  Tribe. 

LEANNOTH  (T\\sfa  \  toy  attokPi9hnm  [BNA]) 
Ps.  SS  title,  RVm&-  '  for  singing  '  (so  Baethgen).  Haupt 
{JBL,  1900,  p.  70)  explains,  'to  cause  to  respond' — 
i.e.,  to  cause  God  to  grant  the  prayer — which  is  at  any 
rate  not  unsuitable  to  the  contents.  The  analogy  of 
the  corrupt  -rrinS  and  1?^  however  (38  70  60,  in 
titles),  suggests  a  different  solution.  nuy1?  is  an  easy 
corruption  of  n~!L%\  which  the  scribe  wrote  as  a  correc- 
tion of  the  corrupt  nsnc-  On  '  Alamoth  '  see  Psalms, 
§  26  [1]. 

LEATHER.  Although  the  word  'leather'  (or 
'  leathern")  occurs  only  three  times  in  EV,  once  of  the 
girdle  of  Elijah  (2  K.  18  niy  tiik,  ^ojptj  dep/xarivT])  and 
twice  of  that  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mk.  16  RV,  AV  'a 
girdle  of  a  skin '  ;  Mt.  34),  on  both  which  see  Girdle, 
1,  and  the  word  '  tanner'  is  met  with  only  in  Acts  943 
106  32,  thure  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrews  were 
familiar  with  the  use  of  leather  and  the  art  of  preparing 
it   from    the   earliest    times.      Cp   Skin,    Parchment. 

1  The  Heb.  words  •hidk  and  'ophe'reth  find  their  analogies  in 
the  Ass.  anaku  and  a/ulrit,  both  of  which  are  variously  rendered 
'  lead  '  or  '  tin  '  (see  Muss-Amolt  who  cites  also  '  antimony  '  for 
abdrii).  Hoth  words  are  not  unfrequently  mentioned  on  Ass. 
inscriptions  among  articles  of  tribute,  abdru  in  particular  being 
sent  from  such  districts  as  Commagene,  Kue,  Byblos,  Melitene 
and  Tabal ;  cp  Del.  Ass.  N^Bgd&nd  reff. 
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The  'leathern  vessels'  (fiyn  ^3).  frequently  referred  to 
in  Leviticus,  may  be  supposed  to  have  included  shields 
and  the  like  as  well  as  belts  and  straps,  '  bottles,' 
quivers  and  chariot -fittings,  sandals  and  shoes  (cp 
Shoes).  The  Egyptian  monuments  illustrate  very 
graphically  various  stages  in  the  working  of  leather 
(see,  e.g.,  Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  1 232  2 187  / ),  though  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  use  this  as  an  argument  for  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Israelites  with  the  higher  branches 
of  the  art  in  the  '  Mosaic  age'  (Ex.  25s.  P).  of  which 
we  have  no  contemporary  records. 

LEAVEN  is  a  general  term  for  whatever  is  capable 

of  generating  the  process  of  fermentation  in  a  mass  of 

_  dough  ( panary  fermentation ).    Various  sub- 

'  -  .  ,  stances  were  known  in  ancient  times  to 
P  '   possess  this  property.1     The  locus  classicus 

for  the  leavens  of  NT  times  is  Pliny,  HN  18 26,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  most  highly  prized  leaven  was  made 
in  the  vintage  season  by  kneading  millet  or  fine  bran  of 
wheat  with  must.  In  most  cases,  however,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  the  leaven  employed  was  the 
same  as  that  which  alone  is  mentioned  in  OT  or  NT 
(see  Bread,  §  1),  namely  a  piece  of  fully  fermented 
dough  retained  for  the  purpose  from  the  previous 
day's  baking  ('tantum  pridie  adservata  materie  utun- 
tur').  Such  a  piece  might  either  be  broken  down  in 
wrater  in  a  basin  before  the  fresh  flour  was  added 
[Mindhotkhi  end)  or  it  might  be  'hid'  in  the  flour 
(Mt.  1333),  and  kneaded  along  with  it.  The  Hebrews 
named  this  piece  of  fermented  dough  inc'.  &*or — so 
always  in  MT,  in  the  Mishna  tin':;',  tino.  "iinc'  and  iitcD 
-LXX  and  NT  ^vfx-q  (Ex.  I21519  137  Lev.  2n  Dt.  I64 
Mt.  1333.  etc.). 

"IXC*  is  derived  from  an  unused  root  "INS?  akin  (according  to 

Ges.  Thes.  1318  U)  to  VD»  an£l  Arab,  thara  (efferbui£) ;  cp  Cvfvrf 
from  £e'id,  and  fermentum  from  ferreo ;  also  leaven  (mid.  Lat. 
levamen)  from  levare.  In  RV  se'or  is  now  consistently  rendered 
throughout  by  leaven,  AV  having  in  Dt.  16 4  'leavened  bread' 
(see  below). 

The  mass  of  flour,  water,  and  salt,  in  the  kneading- 
trough,  mis>dreth{tr\vt\SD)2 — with  or  without  leaven — after 
being  kneaded  was  termed  bdsik  (p^),  dough  or  'sponge' 
(Ex.123439  2  S.  13-8 Hos.  74  Jer.  7 18);  ©  orcus,  arias,  or 
ariap,  NT  <f>tjpa/j.a  ;  in  the  Mishna  most  frequently  riD'y 
(from  DDV  to  squeeze,  knead  [not  as  Levy  from  nD'Ty]). 
If  the  dough  contained  no  leaven  and  was  baked  before 
spontaneous  fermentation  had  set  in,  the  result  was 
nirD.  massdh  (for  etymology  see  Ges.-Bu.*13',  s.  v.  vza), — 
more  fully  ,-ihd  DnS,  unleavened  bread  (&^v/jlos  [&pros]), 
but  most  frequently  in  OT  in  the  plur.  rmtD,  massoth, 
unleavened  cakes.  Dough  that  had  thoroughly  risen 
under  the  action  of  leaven  or  by  spontaneous  fermenta- 
tion (A/Snd/iolk  5i)  was  termed  yen,  hdmes,  'leavened' 
(from  j'en,  Arab,  hamuda,  to  be  sharp  or  sour  ;  cp  Ger. 
'Sauerteig,'  Eng.  'sour  dough'),  and  bread  made 
therefrom,  j-pn  Dn1?,  leavened  bread  (Lev.  713).  In  all 
other  passages,  however,  j-pn  is  used  substantively,  as 
synonymous  with  nipra3  (Ex.1219/.),  that  which  is 
leavened.4  For  the  two  words  sfor  and  hdmes  are 
not  synonymous,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  related  as 

1  See  Bliimner,  Technologic,  etc.,  der  Gewerbe  bei  Griechen 
und  Romern,  1  $%f. 

2  This  word  should  probably  be  pointed  mis' ere  th  (niNb'C),  from 
the  same  root  -\kc'  (see  above),  to  '  rise,'  that  in  which  the  dough 
rises.  In  Ex.  7  28  12  34  ©,  followed  byVg.  (conspersamfarinam), 
has  taken  the  word  in  an  active  sense,  '  that  which  rises,'  viz. 
dough  (^nJpajixa). 

3  Mr.  James  Death  has  devoted  a  book,  The  Beer  of  the 
Bible,  one  0/  the  unknown  leavens  of  Exodus  (1887),  to  an 
abortive  attempt  to  prove  that  ni'DriD  is  to  be  identified  with  an 
ancient  Egyptian  beer,  similar  to  the  modern  biiza. 

4  In  half  the  passages  hdmes  is  correctly  rendered  by  ©  as 
fyikwov  (Ex.  13;  Lev.  2  11),  [aprot}  fv^rou  (Lev.  7  13  [3]),  a. 
tfrntnij.ei'oi  (Lev.  23  17),  in  the  rest  (Ex.  12  15  [cod.  72,  ^vinarov] 
13  3  23  18  34  25  Dt.  16  3)  incorrectly  by  frM.  ^/""""J 
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cause  and  effect  (cp  the  Yg.  renderings  ferment  um  and 
fennentatum).  In  the  OT  at  least  se'or  is  always 
leaven  ;  the  verb  ^px,  to  eat,  is  never  applied  to  it,  but 
to  hames  (hence  we  read,  Talm.  PZsahtm  s«,  yytiv)  niNiy 
nK,DK^  'Inh,  leaven  which  is  not  fit  for  eating). 

In  the  later  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna,  however,  this  distinction 
is  not  always  observed  ;  hence  we  find  s^or  applied  not  only  to 
leaven  proper,  but  also  to  the  dough  in  the  process  of  leavening 
(usually  noy).  Thus,  in  the  interesting  passage,  Pcsdh.  3  s,  in 
answer  to  the  question  how  the  beginning  of  the  process  of 
fermentation  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  dough  (-IIN'!;'),  two  replies 
are  given  :  '  When  the  surface  of  the  dough  shows  small  cracks, 
like  the  antenn;e  of  locusts,  running  in  different  directions,'  and 
again  :  '  When  the  surface  has  become  pale,  like  (the  face  of) 
one  whose  hair  stands  on  end  (through  fear) '  ! 

The  leaven  of  OT  and  XT,  then,  is  exclusively  a  piece 
of  sour  dough.  In  the  warm  climate  of  Palestine, 
fermentation  is  more  rapid  than  with  us,  and  it  is  said 
that  if  flour  is  mixed  with  water,  spontaneous  fermenta- 
tion will  set  in  and  be  completed  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  often  stated,  and  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Jews 
also  used  the  lees  of  wine  as  yeast ;  but  the  passages 
cited  by  Hamburger  {viz.,  P?sd/ilm  3i  and  Halhih  17) 
do  not  bear  this  out. 

The  use  of  leaven  being  a  later  refinement   in   the 
preparation  of  bread  (see  Bread,  §  1),  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain  that  offerings  of  bread 

2,  Leaven  m    to    the  deitv  were  from  the    first    un- 
tne  cultus.     leavened        The   cakes   of  the  shew_ 

bread,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Philo, 
Josephus,  Talmud,  and  Midrash  (see  reff.  under 
Shewbread),  remained  unleavened  to  the  end.  In 
all  cereal  offerings,  any  portion  of  which  was  de- 
stined to  be  burnt  on  the  altar,  the  use  of  leaven, 
as  of  honey,  was  excluded  (Lev.  2411  7 12  82  Nu. 
615)  j1  though  where  the  offering  was  not  to  be 
placed  upon  the  altar,  but  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests, 
it  might  contain  bread  that  was  leavened  (Lev.  7 13  23 17 
[Pentecostal  loaves] ;  cp  Am.  1 5  [cakes  of  thank-offer- 
ing],- also  Mendhoth  5i  ff).  The  antiquity  of  this 
exclusion  of  ferment  from  the  cultus  of  Yahwe  is  vouched 
for  by  the  early  enactment  Ex,  3425a  (from  J's  decalogue), 
and  its  parallel  23 18  (Book  of  the  Covenant).  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  former  passage  may  refer 
only  to  the  Passover,  for  which,  as  for  the  accompany- 
ing festival  of  MassJik,  unleavened  cakes  (as  the  name 
denotes),  elsewhere  named  the  'bread  of  affliction' 
(Dt.  163),  were  alone  permitted.  According  to  later 
enactment,  still  scrupulously  and  joyfully  observed  in 
Jewish  households,  search  had  to  be  made  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  house  with  a  lighted  candle  on  the  eve 
of  the  Passover  for  leaven,  which  when  found  was  de- 
stroyed by  burning  {Pisah.  li;  for  details  see  Passover). 
It  is  important  to  note  the  precise  ritual  definition  of 
the  leaven  (se'or)  to  be  destroyed.  Under  se'or,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  enactment,  were  included  (r)  pieces  of 
leavened  or  sour  dough  of  the  meal  of  any  one  of  the 
five  cereals,  wheat,  barley,  and  the  less  common  spelt, 
'fox-ear'  and  shiphon  (see  Food,  §  3)  which  had  been 
kneaded  with  cold  water,  and  (2)  certain  articles  of 
commerce,  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  fermented 
grain  of  the  above  cereals.  Such  were  Median  spirits, 
Egyptian  beer,  Roman  honey,  paste,  etc.  Not  in- 
cluded, on  the  other  hand,  were  (1)  the  same  cereals 
when  mixed  with  any  other  liquid  than  cold  water,  as, 
e.g. ,  the  juice  of  the  grape  or  other  fruit  (n'lTD  'D  ;  cp 
the  passage  from  Geop.  233  quoted  by  Bliimner,  Techno- 
logie,  etc.,  I59,   .,.    5,   on  the  use  of  grape  juice  as  <x 

1  The  forms  which  such  gifts  of  unleavened  dough  (watst'ik) 
might  take  were  various.  Besides  the  ordinary  massoth  or 
unleavened  cakes  kneaded  with  water,  we  find  cakes  of  fine 
flour  kneaded  with  oil,  and  wafers  spread  with  oil,  for  which 
see  Bakemeats,  §  2/. 

2  Some  recent  scholars  of  note  have  maintained,  chiefly  on 
the  strength  of  this  passage  of  Amos,  which  shows  that  leaven 
was  admitted  in  the  cultus  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  that  the 
exclusion  of  leaven  from  the  altar  is  not  of  great  antiquity  (see 
Now.  HA  2207  f.) ;  but  the  view  taken  above  certainly  repre- 
sents the  better  tradition  of  the  cultus  of  the  South. 
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leaven),  milk,  wine,  and  even  hot  water,  since  these 
liquids  were  not  held  capable  of  setting  up  the  prohibited 
fermentation,  and  (2)  the  meal  of  other  plants,  such  as 
beans,  lentils,  millet,  even  when  kneaded  with  cold 
water  (see  P&sdJum  3 1  ff. ,  with  the  commentaries  ; 
Maimonides,  nsci  j'on  ma^n). 

The  raisoH  d'etre  of  this  exclusion  of  leaven  from  the 
cultus  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  view  of  all  antiquity, 
Semitic  and  non- Semitic,  panary  fermentation  repre- 
sented a  process  of  corruption  and  putrefaction  in  the 
mass  of  the  dough.  The  fact  that  Ezekiel  makes  no 
provision  for  wine  in  his  programme  of  the  restored 
cultus  (40^)  is  probably  due  to  his  extending  this 
conception  to  alcoholic  fermentation  as  well.  Plutarch's 
words  { Qutrst.  Rom,  109)  show  very  clearly  this  associa- 
tion of  ideas  :  '  Now  leaven  is  itself  the  offspring  of 
corruption  and  corrupts  the  mass  of  dough  with  which  it 
has  been  mixed  '  (17  5£  fytM}  Ka^  ytyovev  £k  <p6opas  at)r7/ 
kclI  <f>&elpet  to  (pvpafxa  /xt-yvv/x^pij).  Further,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Robertson  Smith  (Rel.  Sem.  (^20^,  <2)22o), 
the  prohibition  of  leaven  is  closely  associated  with  the  rule 
that  the  fat  and  the  flesh  must  not  remain  over  till  the  morn- 
ing (Ex.  23  18  3425).  He  points  also  to  certain  Saracenic 
sacrifices,  akin  to  the  Passover,  that  had  to  be  entirely 
consumed  before  the  sun  rose.  The  idea  was  that  the 
efficacy  lay  in  the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  the  victim  ; 
everything  of  the  nature  of  putrefaction  was  therefore 
to  be  avoided.  The  '  flamen  dialis,'  or  chief  priest  of 
Jupiter  at  Rome,  was  forbidden  the  use  of  leaven 
(fermentata  farina,  Aul.  Gell. ,  10 15)  on  the  grounds 
suggested,  no  doubt  rightly,  by  Plutarch  {I.e.).  At 
certain  religious  ceremonies  of  the  phratria  of  the 
Lalyadse,  according  to  an  inscription  recently  unearthed 
at  Delphi,  Sap&Tcu  (unleavened  cakes,  according  to 
Athenaeus  and  Hesychius)  played  an  important  part.1 
The  Roman  satirist  Persius,  finally,  employs  the  word 
fermentum  (leaven)  in   the  sense  of  moral  corruption 

(1=4). 

In  the  NT  leaven  supplies  two  sets  of  figures,  one 
taken   from  the   mode,   the    other    from  the  result,  of 
„.  ..       the    process    of   fermentation.      Thus 

3.  figurative  Jesus  Hkened  the  silent  but  effective 
use  01  leaven.  growth  of  the  .  k[ng(iom  '  in  the  mass  of 
humanity  to  the  hidden  but  pervasive  action  of  leaven 
in  the  midst  of  the  dough  (Mt.  I333).  The  second 
figure,  however,  is  the  more  frequent,  and  is  based  on 
the  association,  above  elucidated,  of  panary  fermenta- 
tion with  material  and  moral  corruption  (cp  Bahr, 
Symtolik  d.  mos.  Kultus,  2322).  Thus  the  disciples 
are  warned  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt. 
166/;  Mk.  815  Lk.  Vlz-ff.),  of  the  Sadducees  (Mt.  it.), 
and  of  Herod  (Mk.  it.).  See  Herodians.  Paul, 
again,  twice  quotes  the  popular  saying,  '  a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump'  (1  Cor.  56  Gal.  5o),  as  a  warn- 
ing against  moral  corruption.  The  true  followers  of 
Christ  are  already  '  unleavened  '  (Sft/ioi  1  Cor.  07),  and 
must  therefore  'keep  the  feast,'  that  is,  must  live  the 
Christian  life  '  in  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth'  (58). 

In  late  Jewish  literature,  finally,  we  also  meet  with  the 
figurative  designation  of  the  inherent  corruption  of  _  human 
nature  as  leaven.  Thus  in  Talm.  Bcrakhdtk  17a  it  is  said  : 
'Rabbi  Alexander,  when  he  had  finished  his  prayers,  said: 
Lord  of  the  universe,  it  is  clearly  manifest  before  thee  that  it 
is  our  will  to  do  thy  will ;  what  hinders  that  we  do  not  thy  will  ? 
The  leaven  which  is  in  the  dough'  (,1D'j;3a>  "l'lNiy,  cp  Gen. 
Raiia,  §  34,  cited  by  Levy,  s.v.  IINB'),  explained  by  a  gloss  as 
'the  evil  impulse  (inn  ir)  which  is  in  the  heart.'  (For  this 
Talmudic  doctrine  of  '  original  sin '  see  Hamburger,  Rcalencyd. 
2  1230^  ;  and  in  general  the  works  of  Lightfoot  [on  Mt.  t<>6], 
Schoettgen  [on  1  Cor.  5  6]  and  Meuschen.)  A.  R.  S.  K. 

LEBANA  (N^n1?,  §  69  ;  AaBana  [BXA],  AoBna 
[L]),  a  family  of  Nethinim  (q.v.)  in  the  great  post- 
exilic    list    (see    Ezra    ii.,    §   9),    Neh.  748=Ezra24S 

'  MS  note  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fiazer. 
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Lebanah    {^27, l  'white'?    AaB&nco  [BA])  =  iEsd. 
5=9,    Labana. 

LEBANON.  The  name  (]mh,  AiBanoc  ;  once 
[Dt.  325]  p2p,  ANTiAiBANOC  [also  in  Deut.  I7  325 
11  24  Jos.  I4  9 1,  cp  Judith  1 7];  Phcen.  pub  ;  Ass. 
labndna.      In    prose  the  article  is  pre- 


1.  Name  and 
position. 


fixed,    except    in    2    Ch.  2  jb   [8^J  ; 


poetry  the  usage  varies),  which  comes 
from  the  Semitic  root  laban,  '  to  be  white,  or  whitish,' 
probably  refers,  not  to  the  perpetual  snow,  but  to  the  bare 
white  walls  of  chalk  or  limestone  which  form  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  whole  range.  Syria  is  traversed 
by  a  branch  thrown  off  almost  at  right  angles  from  Mt. 
Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Lebanon  is  the  name  of  the 
central  mountain  mass  of  Syria,  extending  for  about 
100  m.  from  NXE.  to  SSW.  It  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  sea,  N.  by  the  plain  Jun  'Akkar,  beyond  which  rise 
the  mountains  of  the  Xusairlyeh,  and  E.  by  the  inland 
plateau  of  Syria,  mainly  steppe-land.  To  the  S. 
Lebanon  ends  about  the  point  where  the  river  LTtani 
bends  westward,  and  at  Banias.  A  valley  narrowing 
towards  its  southern  end,  now  called  el- Buka', 
divides  the  mountainous  mass  into  two  great  parts. 
That  lying  to  the  \V.  is  still  called  Jebel  Libnan  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  mass  now  bears  the  name  of 
the  Eastern  Mountain  (el-Jebel  esh-Sharki).  In  Greek 
the  western  range  was  called  Libanos,  the  eastern 
Antilibanos.  The  southern  extension  of  Antilibanus, 
Mt.  Hermon,  may  be  treated  as  <->.  separate  mountain 
(see  Hkkmon,  Skn-ir).      For  map  see  Phoenicia. 

Lebanou  and  Antilibanus  have  many  features  in 
common  ;  in  both  the  southern  portion  is  less  arid  and 
9   T)A„«  -   x-  barren  than  the  northern,  the  western 

"  '  valleys  better  wooded  and  more  fertile 
than  the  eastern.  In  general  the  main  elevations  of  the 
two  ranges  form  pairs  lying  opposite  one  another  ;  the 
forms  of  both  ranges  are  monotonous,  but  the  colouring 
splendid,  especially  when  viewed  from  a  distance  ;  when 
seen  close  at  hand,  indeed,  only  a  few  valleys  with 
perennial  streams  offer  pictures  of  landscape  beauty, 
their  rich  green  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  bare 
brown  and  yellow  mountain  sides. 

The  Lebanon  strata  are  generally  inclined,  bent,  and 
twisted,  often  vertical,   seldom  quite  horizontal.      Like 

3  Ganlne-v  a^  t*ie  rest  °^  lS>'r'a'  tne  Lebanon  region 
*""  also  is  traversed  by  faults,  at  which  the 
different  tracts  of  country  have  pressed  against  and 
crumpled  one  another.  The  buka  between  Lebanon 
and  Antilibanus  came  into  existence  in  the  place  of  a 
former  trough  or  synclinal  between  two  anticlipals,  by 
d  tearing  up  of  the  earth's  crust  and  a.  stairlike  sub- 
sidence of  a  succession  of  layers.  The  principal  ranges 
of  the  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus  along  with  the  valley  of 
the  Buka'  have  the  same  trend  as  the  faults,  folds,  and 
strata — viz.,  from  SSW.  to  NXE. 

The  range  is  made  up  of  upper  oolite,  upper  creta- 
ceous, eocene,  miocene,  and  diluvium. 

The  oldest  strata  in  Lebanon  itself,  forming  the  deepest  part 
of  some  of  the  valleys  (Salima,  Salib),  are  of  Glandatia  lime- 
stone, 600  ft.  in  thickness,  containing  sponges,  corals,  echino- 
derms,  etc.  (the  best-known  fossils  being  Cidaris  glandaria 
and  Terebmtula  [diverse  species],  found  in  the  Salima  valley  near 
Beyrout).  By  its  fossils  this  limestone  belongs  to  the  Oxford 
group.  Under  this  limestone  still  older  strata  of  the  Kelloway 
are  found  only  in  the  Antilibanus,  on  Mt.  Hermon. 

Above  the  upper  oolite  follow,  in  concordant  order,  strata  of 
upper  cretaceous.  First,  there  is  the  Nubian  sandstone  of  Ceno- 
manian  age,  a  yellow  or  brown  sandstone  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  coal,  dysodile,  amberlike  resin,  and  samoit  (V),  with  im- 
pressions of  plant  leaves.  To  the  period  of  the  formation  of  this 
member  of  the  system  belong  volcanic  eruptions  of  basaltic  rock 
and  also  copious  eruptions  of  ashes,  which  are  now  met  with  as 
tufa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  igneous  rocks.  These  eruptive 
rocks  are  everywhere  again  overlaid  by  the  thick  sandstone. 
The  sandstone  stratum  (1300  to  1600  ft.  thick)  has  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  country,  having  become 
the  centre  of  its  life  and  fertility,  inasmuch  as  here  alone  water 
can  gather.     In  its  upper  beds  the  sandstone  alternates  with 

1  So  with  ,v  in  Neh.  ace.  to  Baer,  Gi. 
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layers  of  limestone  and  contains  (at  the  village  of  'Abeh)  many 
shells  of  gasteropods  and  bivalves  and  especially  of  Tngonia 
syriacaTxs,  typical  fossils.  The  second  subdivision  of  the 

cretaceous  formation  consists  of  beds  of  marl  and  limestone  with 
numerous  echinoderms,  oysters,  and  ammonites  (Buchiceras 
syriacuin,  von  Buch),  which  show  that  these  strata  belong  to  the 
chalk  marl  (Cenomanian).  The  third  subdivision  is  the  '  Lebanon 
^limestone  ' — a  gray  or  white  limestone,  marble,  or  dolomite,  about 
3000  ft.  in  thickness,  of  which  the  great  mass  of  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon  is  composed.  Here  is  the  zone  of  the  Rudistes 
(Radiolites,  Spha^ruhtes).  At  several  localities  are  also  found  thin 
limestone  beds  with  fine  fish  remains.  The  last  member 

of  thecretaceousformation  is  the  chalk,  awhiteoryellowish-white 
soft  chalky  clay,  which  in  its  lower  half  shows  the  famous  fish- 
bed  of  Sahel  'Alma,  and  in  its  upper  half  alternates  with  beds  of 
flint.  These  most  recent  strata  of  all  are  met  with  only  at  the 
western  and  eastern  foot  of  Lebanon  (baths  in  the  western  half 
of  the  town  of  Beyrout)  and  in  Antilibanus.  On  the  Jebel 
ed-Pahr  between  the  Litiini  and  Jordan  valleys  they  contain 
many  bitumen  beds,  and  also  asphalt. 

The  eocene  (nummulitic  formation)  occurs  only  very  sporadi- 
cally in  Lebanon,  especially  in  the  Buka',  but  predominates  in 
the  eastern  offshoots  of  Antilibanus.  It  consists  of  nummulitic 
limestones  and  unstratified  coral  limestones.  The  miocene  is 
represented  in  the  form  of  marine  limestone  of  upper  miocene 
age,  which  is  the  material  of  which  two  mountains  on  the  coast 
line  are  composed — the  St.  Dmitri  hill  at  Beyrout,  and  the 
Jebel  Terbol  near  Tarabulus. 

Of  pliocene  formation  there  are  a  few  comparatively  unim- 
portant patches  (near  Zahleh)of  fresh- water  limestone,  deposited 
from  small  lake  basins  and  containing  fresh-water  snails  (Hy- 
drobia,  Bithynia).  To  this  pliocene  period  belong  also 
considerable  eruptions  of  basalt  in  the  N.  of  Lebanon,  near 
Horns.  Not  till  after  these  terrestrial  pliocenes  had  been 
deposited  did  the  great  movements  to  which  the  country  owes 
its  present  configuration  occur.  The  diluvial  period  was  marked 
by  no  very  noteworthy  occurrences.  On  an  old  moraine  stands 
the  well-known  cedar  grove  of  Dahr  el-Kadib. 

The  western  versant  has  the  common  characteristics 
of  the  flora  of  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  but  the  eastern 

4.  Vegetation.  Portiofn  belonSs  *°  ^  P°orer  region  of 
0  the    steppes,    and    the    Mediterranean 

species  are  met  with  only  sporadically  along  the  water- 
courses. Forest  and  pasture-land  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  are  not  found  :  the  place  of  the  forest  is  for  the  most 
part  taken  by  a  low  brushwood  ;  grass  is  not  plentiful, 
and  the  higher  ridges  maintain  a  growth  of  alpine  plants 
only  so  long  as  patches  of  snow  continue  to  lie.  The 
rock  walls  harbour  some  rock  plants  ;  but  there  are 
many  absolutely  barren  wildernesses  of  stone. 

(i)  On  the  western  versant,  as  we  ascend,  we  have 
first,  to  a  height  of  1600  ft.,  the  coast  region,  similar 
to  that  of  Syria  in  general  and  of  the  south  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Characteristic  trees  are  the  locust  tree  and  the  stone  pine  ;  in 
Melia  Azedarach  and  Ficus  Sycomovus  (Beyrout)  we  have  an 
admixture  of  foreign  and  partially  subtropical  elements.  The 
great  mass  of  the  vegetation,  however,  is  of  the  low-growing 
type  {maquis  or  garrigue  of  the  western  Mediterranean),  witn 
small  and  stiff  leaves,  frequently  thorny  and  aromatic,  as  for 
example  the  ilex  {Quercus  cocci/era),  Smilax,  Cistus,  Lentiscus, 
Calycoto?ne,  etc. 

(2)  Next  comes,  from  1600  to  6500  ft.,  the  moun- 
tain region,  which  may  also  be  called  the  forest  region, 
still  exhibiting  sparse  woods  and  isolated  trees  wherever 
shelter,  moisture,  and  the  bad  husbandry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  permitted  their  growth. 

From  1600  to  3200  ft.  is  a  zone  of  dwarf  hard-leaved  oaks, 
amongst  which  occur  the  Oriental  forms  Fonta?tesia  philly- 
reeoides,  Acersyriacum,  and  the  beautiful  red-stemmed  Arbutus 
Andrachne.  Higher  up,  between  3700  ft.  and  4200  ft.,  a  tall 
pine,  Pinus  Brutia,  Ten.,  is  characteristic.  Between  4200  and 
6200  ft.  is  the  region  of  the  two  most  interesting  forest  trees  of 
Lebanon,  the  cypress  and  the  cedar.  The  cypress  still  grows 
thickly,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Kadfsha  ;  the  horizontal 
is  the  prevailing  variety.  In  the  upper  Kadlsha  valley  there  is 
a  cedar  grove  of  about  three  hundred  trees,  amongst  which  five 
are  of  gigantic  size  ;  it  is  alleged  that  other  specimens  occur 
elsewhere  in  Lebanon.  The  Cedrus  Libani  is  intermediate 
between  the  Cedrus  Deodara  and  the  C.  atlantka  (see  Cedar)- 
The  cypress  and  cedar  zone  exhibits  a  variety  of  other  leaf- 
bearing  and  coniferous  trees  ;  of  the  first  may  be  mentioned 
several  oaks  —  Quercus  Mellul,  Q.  subalpina  (Kotschy),  Q. 
Cerris,  and  the  hop-hornbeam  (Ostrya);  of  the  second  class 
the  rare  Cihcian  silver  fir  (Abies  ciiicicd)  may  be  noticed.  Next 
come  the  junipers,  sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  trees  (/««*'- 
perns  excelsa,J.  rufescens,  and,  with  fruit  as  large  as  plums, 
J.drupacea).  The  chief  ornament  of  Lebanon,  however,  is  the 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  with  its  brilliant  purple  flower  clusters  ; 
a  peculiar  evergreen,  Vinca  libanotica,  also  adds  beauty  to  this 
zone. 
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(3}  Into  the  alpine  region  (6200  to  10,400  ft.)  pene- 
trate a  few  very  stunted  oaks  {Quercus  subalpitia, 
Kotschy),  the  junipers  already  mentioned,  and  a  bar- 
berry [Berberis  cretica),  which  sometimes  spreads  into 
close  thickets.  Then  follow  the  low,  dense,  prone, 
pillow-like  dwarf  bushes,  thorny  and  gray,  common  to 
the  Oriental  highlands — Astragalus  and  the  peculiar 
Acantholimon.  They  are  found  up  to  within  300  ft.  of 
the  highest  summits.  Upon  the  exposed  mountain 
slopes  rhubarb  {Rheum  Riles)  is  noticeable,  and  also  a 
vetch  ( I  'icia  canescens,  Lab. )  excellent  for  sheep.  The 
spring  vegetation,  which  lasts  until  July,  appears  to  be 
rich,  especially  as  regards  corolla-bearing  plants,  such 
as  Corydalis,  Gagea,  Bulbillaria,  Colchicum,  Pusch- 
klnia,  Geranium,  Omithogalum,  etc. 

The  alpine  flora  of  Lebanon  connects  itself  directly 
with  the  Oriental  flora  of  lower  altitudes,  and  is  unre- 
lated to  the  glacial  flora  of  Europe  and  northern  Asia. 

The  flora  of  the  highest  ridges,  along  the  edges  of  the  snow 
patches,  exhibits  no  forms  related  to  our  northern  alpine  flora ;  but 
suggestions  of  such  a  flora  are  founding  Draba,  an  A  ndrosace,  an 
Alsim,  and  a  violet,  occurring,  however,  only  in  local  species. 
Upon  the  highest  summits  are  found  Saponaria  Pumilio 
(resembling  our  Silene  acaulis)  and  varieties  of  Galium, 
Euphorbia,  Astragalus,  Veronica,  Jurinea,  Festuca,  Scrophu- 
/aria,  Geranium,  A  sphodelitie,  A  Ilium,  A  spentla ;  and,  on 
tlie  margins  of  the  snow-fields,  a  Taraxacum  and  Ranunculus 
demissus. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  about  the  fauna 
of  Lebanon.  Bears  are  no  longer  abundant  ;  the 
-     ,  panther   and    the  ounce  are    met  with  ; 

*"*  the  wild  hog,  hyama,  wolf,  and  fox  are 
by  no  means  rare ;  jackals  and  gazelles  are  very  common. 
The  polecat  and  the  hedgehog  also  occur.  As  a  rule  there 
are  not  many  birds  ;  but  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  may 
occasionally  be  seen  ;  of  eatable  kinds  partridges  and 
wild  pigeons  are  the  most  abundant.  In  some  places 
the  bat  occasionally  multiplies  so  as  actually  to  become 
a  plague. 

The  district  to  the  \V.  of  Lebanon,  averaging  about 

six  hours  in  breadth,  slopes   in  an  intricate  series  of 

R  fVnp-       h     plateaus  and  terraces  to  the  Mediter- 

iif  T  Jh  ranean.       The  coast   is  for   the  most 

part  abrupt  and  rocky,  often  leaving 
room  for  only  a  narrow  path  along  the  shore,  and 
when  viewed  from  the  sea  it  does  not  lead  one  to  have 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  extent  of  country  lying  between 
its  cliffs  and  the  lofty  summits  behind.  Most  of  the 
mountain  spurs  run  from  E.  to  W. ;  but  in  northern 
Lebanon  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  valleys  is  north- 
westerly, and  in  the  S.  some  ridges  also  run  parallel 
with  the  principal  chain.  The  valleys  have  for  the 
most  part  been  deeply  excavated  by  the  rapid  mountain 
streams  which  traverse  them ;  the  apparently  inaccessible 
heights  are  crowned  by  villages,  castles,  or  cloisters 
embosomed  among  trees. 

Of  the  streams  which  are  perennial,  the  most  worthy  of  note, 
beginning  from  the  N.,  are  the  Nahr  'Akkar,  N.  Arka,  N.  el- 
Barid,  N.  Kadisha,  '  the  holy  river '  (the  valley  of  which  begins 
far  up  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  highest  summits, 
and  rapidly  descends  in  a  series  of  great  bends  till  the  river 
reaches  the  sea  at  Tripoli),  Wady  el-Toz  (falling  into  the  sea  at 
Batrun),  Wady  Fidar,  Nahr  Ibrahim  (the  ancient  Adonis,  having 
its  source  in  a  recess  of  the  great  mountain  amphitheatre  where 
the  famous  sanctuary  Apheca,  the  modern  Afka,  lay),  Nahr  el- 
Kelh  (the  ancient  Lycus),  Nahr  Beirut  (the  ancient  Magoras, 
entering  the  sea  atTJeyrout),  Nahr  DamOr  (ancient  Tamyras), 
Nahr  eJ-Auwaly  (the  ancient  Bostrenus,  which  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  is  joined  by  the  Nahr  el-Baruk).  The  'Auwaly 
and  the  Nahr  ez-Zahera.ni,  the  only  other  streams  that  fall  to 
be  mentioned  before  we  reach  the  LitanT,  flow  NE.  to  SW.,  in 
consequence  of  the  interposition  of  a  ridge  subordinate  and 
parallel  to  the  central  chain. 

On  the  N. ,  where  the  mountain  bears  the  special 
name  of  Jebel  'Akkar,  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon  rises 
gradually  from  the  plain.  Valleys  run  to  the  N. 
and  NE. ,  among  which  must  be  mentioned  that  of 
the  Nahr  el-Kebir,  the  Eleutherus  of  the  ancients, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Jebel  el-Abyad  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Lebanon,  and  afterwards,  skirting 
the  district,  flows  westward  to  the  sea.  To  the  S.  of 
Jebel  el-Abyad,   beneath  the  main  ridge,   which  as  a. 
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rule  falls  away  suddenly  towards  the  E. ,  occur  several 
small  elevated  terraces  having  a  southward  slope ; 
among  these  the  Wadi  en-NusQr  ('vale  of  eagles'), 
and  the  basin  of  the  lake  Yammuna,  with  its  intermittent 
spring  Neb'  el-Arbain,  deserve  special  mention.  Of 
the  streams  which  descend  into  the  Buka',  only  the 
BerdonI  need  be  named  ;  it  rises  in  Jebel  Sunnin,  and 
enters  the  plain  by  a  deep  and  picturesque  mountain 
cleft    at    Zahleh. 

The  most  elevated  summits  occur  in  the  N. ;  but  even 
these  are  of  very  gentle  gradient,  and  are  ascended 
quite  easily.  The  names  and  the  elevations  of  the  several 
peaks,  which  even  in  summer  are  covered  with  snow,  have 
been  very  variously  given  by  different  explorers  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  most  accurate  accounts  the  '  Cedar  block 
consists  of  a  double  line  of  four  and  three  summits  respec- 
tively, ranged  from  N.  to  S. ,  with  a  deviation  of  about 
350.  Those  to  the  E.  are  'Uyun  Urghush,  Makmal, 
Muskiya  (or  Neb'  esh-Shemaila),  and  Ras  Dahr  el- 
Kadib  ;  fronting  the  sea  are  Karn  Sauda,  Fumm  el- 
Mizab,  and  Dahr  el-Kandil.  The  height  of  Makmal  by 
the  most  recent  barometric  measurement  is  10,207  ft-  > 
that  of  the  others  is  somewhat  less.  S.  from  them  is 
the  pass  (8831  ft.)  which  leads  from  Baalbek  to 
Tripoli ;  the  great  mountain  amphitheatre  on  the  W. 
side  of  its  summit  is  remarkable.  Farther  to  the  S. 
is  a  second  group  of  lofty  summits. 

Chief  among  them  is  the  snow-capped  SannTn,  visible  from 
Beyrout ;  its  height  is  8554  ft.,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
8895  ft.  Between  this  group  and  the  more  southerly  Jebel 
Kuneiseh  (about  6700  ft.)  lies  the  pass  (4700  ft.)  now  traversed 
by  the  French  post  road  between  Beyrout  and  Damascus. 
Among  the  other  bare  summits  still  farther  S.  are  the  long 
ridge  of  Jebel  el-Baruk  (about  7000  ft.),  the  Jebel  Nihil,  with 
the  Tomat  Nlha  (about  6100  ft.),  near  which  is  a  pass  to  Sidon, 
and  the  Jebel  klhan  (about  5400  ft.). 

The  Buka,  the  broad  valley  which  separates  Lebanon 
from  Antilibanus,  is  watered  by  two  rivers  having  their 
watershed  near  Baalbek  {at  an  elevation  of  about  3600 
ft. )  and  their  sources  separated  only  by  a  short  mile. 
The  river  flowing  northwards,  El-'Asy,  is  the  ancient 
Orontes  ;  the  other  is  the  LitanT.  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  the  Litanl  has  scooped  out  for  itself  a  deep 
and  narrow  rocky  bed  ;  at  Burghuz  it  is  spanned  by  a 
great  natural  bridge.  Not  far  from  the  point  where  it 
suddenly  trends  to  the  W.  lie,  immediately  above  the 
romantic  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  1500  ft.,  the  im- 
posing ruins  of  the  old  castle  Kal'at  esh-Shakif,  near 
one  of  the  passes  to  Sidon.  In  its  lower  part  the  Litanl 
bears  the  name  of  Nahr  el-Kasimlyeh.  Neither  the 
Orontes  nor  the  Litanl  has  any  important  affluent. 

The  Buka  used  to  be  known  as  Ccelesyria  {q.v. ) ; 
but  that  word  as  employed  by  the  ancients  had  a  much 
more  extensive  application. 

At  present  the  full  name  is  Buka'  el-'Aziz  (the  dear  Buka), 
and  its  northern  portion  is  known  as  Sahlet  Baalbek  (the  plain 
of  Baalbek).  The  valley  is  from  4  to  6  m.  broad,  with  an 
undulating  surface.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  hamlets  or  settlements,  the  larger  of  which  skirt  the  hills, 
whilst  the  smaller,  consisting  of  mud  hovels,  stand  upon  dwarf 
mounds,  the  dehris  of  ages.  The  whole  valley  could  be  much 
more  richly  cultivated  than  it  is  at  present ;  but  fever  is  frequent. 

Antilibanus  is  mentioned  only  once,  in  Judith  I7 
(avTt,\Lpavos),  where  '  Libanus  and  Antilibanus'  means 
the  land  between  the  parallel  ranges— i.e..  Ccelesyria. 
The  Antilibanus  chain  has  in  many  respects  been 
much  less  fully  explored  than  that  of  Lebanon.  Apart 
,  from  its  southern  offshoots  it  is  67  m. 
7.  Geography  long(  wlliist  its  width  varies  from  16  to 
of  the  ^  m      jt  rjses  from  tne  p]am  0f  Horns, 

Antilibanus.  an^  Jn  its  northern  portion  is  very  arid 
and  barren.  The  range  has  not  so  many  offshoots  as 
occur  on  the  W.  side  of  Lebanon ;  under  its  precipitous 
slopes  stretch  table-lands  and  broad  plateaus,  which, 
especially  on  the  E.  side  looking  towards  the  steppe, 
steadily  increase  in  width.  Along  the  western  side  of 
northern  Antilibanus  stretches  the  Khashaa,  a  rough 
red  region  lined  with  juniper  trees— a  succession  of  the 
hardest  limestone  crests  and  ridges,  bristling  with  bare 
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rock  and  crag  that  shelter  tufts  of  vegetation,  and  are 
divided  by  a  succession  of  grassy  ravines.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  parallel  valley  of 'Asal  el-Ward  deserves 
special  mention  ;  the  descent  towards  the  plain  east- 
wards, as  seen  for  example  at  Manila,  is  singular, — 
first  a  spacious  amphitheatre  and  then  two  deep  very 
narrow  gorges.  The  perennial  streams  that  take  their 
rise  in  Antilibanus  are  not  many. 

One  of  the  finest  and  best  watered  valleys  is  that  of  Helbun 
(see  Helbon).  The  highest  points  of  the  range,  reckoned 
from  the  N.,  are  Halimat  el-Kabu  (8247  ft.),  which  has  a 
splendid  view;  the  Fatly  block,  including  Tal'at  Musii  (8755 
ft.)  and  the  adjoining  Jebel  Nebi  Baruh  (7900  ft.  [?]) ;  and  a 
third  group  near  Bludan,  in  which  the  most  prominent  names 
are  Shuklf  Akhyar,  and  Abu'l-Hm  (8330  ft.  [?]). 

Of  the  valleys  descending  westward  the  first  to  claim 
mention  is  the  Wady  Yahfufa  ;  a  little  farther  to  the  S. , 
lying  N.  and  S. ,  is  the  rich  upland  valley  of  Zebedani, 
where  the  Barada  has  its  highest  sources.  Pursuing  an 
easterly  course  of  several  hours,  this  stream  receives 
the  waters  of  the  romantic  Win  Fijeh  (which  doubles  its 
volume),  and  bursts  out  by  a  rocky  gateway  upon  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  the  Amanah  (RVm^)  of  2K.  5 12; 
the  portion  of  Antilibanus  traversed  by  it  was  also  called 
by  the  same  name  (Cant.  48).  See  Am  ana.  The 
French  post  road  after  leaving  the  Buka  first  enters 
a  little  valley  running  NT.  and  S. ,  where  a  projecting 
ridge  of  Antilibanus  bears  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities 
Chalcis  and  Gerrha.  It  next  traverses  the  gorge  of 
Wadv  el-Hanr,  the  level  upland  Sahlet  Judeideh,  the 
ravine  of  Wady  el-K;un,  the  ridge  of  Wkabat  et-Tln, 
the  descent  Daurat  el-Billan,  and  finally  the  unpeopled 
plain  of  Dimas,  from  which  it  enters  the  valley  of 
Barada.  This  route  marks  the  southern  boundary  of 
Antilibanus  proper,  where  the  Hermon  group  begins. 
From  the  point  where  this  continuation  of  Antilibanus 
begins  to  take  a  more  westerly  direction,  a  low  ridge 
shoots  out  towards  the  S\V. ,  trending  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  eastern  chain  and  narrowing  the 
Buka  ;  upon  the  eastern  side  of  this  ridge  lies  the 
elevated  valley  or  hilly  stretch  known  as  Wady  et-Teim. 
In  the  N. ,  beside  Win  Faluj,  it  is  connected  by  a  low 
watershed  with  the  Buka  ;  from  the  gorge  of  the  Litani 
it  is  separated  by  the  ridge  of  Jebel  ed-Dahr.  At  its 
southern  end  it  contracts  and  merges  into  the  plain  of 
Banias,  thus  enclosing  Mount  Hermon  on  its  XW.  and 
W  sides  ;  eastward  from  the  Hasbany  branch  of  the 
Jordan  lies  the  meadow-land  Merj  Wyun  (see  Ijon). 

The  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  have  at  no  time  played 

a  conspicuous  part  in  history.      There  are  remains  of 

«   t.  i-a*     1   prehistoric   occupation  ;    but   we  do    not 
8.  Political  ^       ,  ,    /  !i     u  .1,       ■    .u 

...  ,  even  know  what  races  dwelt  there  in  the 

.",.         historical  period  of  antiquity.      Probably 
"  "  '  they  belonged  partly  to  the  Canaanite  but 

chiefly  to  the  Aram. tan  group  of  nationalities ;  editorial 
notices  in  the  narrative  books  of  the  OT  mention 
Hivites  (Judg.  33,  where,  however,  we  should  probably 
read  'Hittites')  and  Giblites  (Josh.  13s;  see,  however, 
Gkbal,  i).  A  portion  of  the  western  coast  land  was 
always,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoe- 
nician states,  and  it  is  possible  that  once  and  again 
their  sovereignty  may  have  extended  even  into  the 
Buka.  Lebanon  was  also  included  within  the  ideal 
boundaries  of  the  land  of  Israel  (Josh.  13s  [D2]),  and 
the  whole  region  was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  by 
whose  poets  its  many  excellencies  are  often  praised — 
see,  e.g..  Is.  3724  60  13  Hos.  14 5-7  Ps.  72 16  Cant.  4 n; 
but  note  that  the  phrase  '  the  wine  of  Lebanon  '  (Hos. 
148)  is  doubtful  :  see  Wine.  Jeremiah  finds  no  better 
image  for  the  honour  put  by  Yahwe  on  the  house  of 
David  than  'the  top  of  Lebanon'  (Jer.  226).  The 
cedars  of  Lebanon  supplied  timber  for  Solomon's 
temple  and  palace  (1  K.  56  2  Ch.  28),  and  at  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  cedar  timber  was  again  brought 
from  the  Lebanon  (Ezra  37  ;  cp  Joppa).  These  noble 
trees  were  not  less  valued  by  the  Assyrians  ;  the  in- 
scriptions of   the    Assyrian    kings    repeatedly  mention 
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the  felling  of  trees  in  Lebanon  and  Amanus.  Cp 
Cedar  ;  also  Egypt,  §  33. 

In  the  Roman  period  the  district  of  Phoenice  extended  into 
Lebanon  ;  in  the  second  century  Phcenice,  along  with  the  inland 
districts  pertaining  to  it,  constituted  a  subdivision  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  having  Emesa  (Horns)  for  its  capital ;  from  the 
time  of  Diocletian  there  was  a  Phoenice  ad  Libanum,  with 
Emesa  as  capital,  as  well  as  a  Phoenice  Maritima  of  which 
Tyre  was  the  chief  city.  Remains  of  the  Roman  period  occur 
throughout  Lebanon,  and  more  especially  in  Hermon,  in  the 
shape  of  small  temples  in  more  or  less  perfect  preservation  ;  the 
splendid  ruins  of  Baalbec  are  world-famous.  Although  Christi- 
anity early  obtained  a  footing  in  Lebanon,  the  pagan  worship, 
and  even  human  sacrifice,  survived  for  a  long  time,  especially  in 
remote  valleys  such  as  Afka.  The  present  inhabitants  are  for 
the  most  part  of  Syrian  (Aramaean)  descent ;  Islam  and  the 
Arabs  have  at  no  time  penetrated  very  deep  into  the  mountain 
land. 

Ritter,  Die  Erdkunde  von  As/en;  Die  Sinai -Halbinsel, 
Paldstina,  u.  Syrien^\  (1848-1855);  Robinson,  Later  Biblicat. 
Researches  in  Palestine  and  t/ie  adjacent 
9.  Literature.  Regions  (1856),  and  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land  (London,  1865);  R.  F. 
Burton  and  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  Unexplored  Syria  (1872); 
O.  Fraas,  Drei  Monate  im  Lebanon  (1876);  Porter,  Handbook 
for  Travellers  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (1858, I2)  1875);  Socin- 
Benzinger,  Palestine  and  Syriaft)  in  Baedeker's  series  of  hand- 
books for  travellers  (ET,  1898);  GASm.  HG  45  ff.  (1894; 
additions,  1896).  For  maps  see  Burton  and  Socin-Baedeker,  also 
Van  deVelde's  Jfa/>  of  the  Holy  Laud  (Gotha.,  1858;  Germ,  ed., 
1866),  and  the  Carte  du  Liban  dapres  les  reconnaissances  de  la 
brigade  topograf>hique  du  corps  expcditionnaire  de  Syrie  en 
1860-61,  prepared  at  the  French  War  Office  (1862).  a.  S. 

LEBAOTH  (rritflV)'  Josh.  1532-  See  Beth-leba- 
oth.  and  note  that  '  Lebaoth '  and  '  Bealoth '  (Josh. 
15  24)  are  probably  the  same  name.  Cp  Baalath- 
beer. 

LEBB^US  (AeBB&lOC  or  AeB&lOC  [XL])  occurs  in 
AV  (cp  TR)  of  Alt.  10 3  as  the  name  of  the  apostle  who 
was  'surnamed"  (o  erriKAHOeic)  Thadd^us  [?■"'■]. 
The  conflate  reading  of  TR  is  from  the  '  Syrian '  text ; 
Xe/3/3.  is  a  strongly  but  insufficiently  supported  Western 
reading,  adopted  by  Tischendorf  in  Mt.  103,  but  not 
in  iMk.  3i8.  If  \e/3/3cuos  =  'S^,  we  may  with  Dalman 
{Pal.  Gram.  142,  n.  r  ;  cp  W-'orte  Jesu,  40)  compare 
the  Phcen.  toS  and  Sin.  -mb-  It  is  possible,  however, 
according  to  WH,  that  the  reading  Xe/3/3.  is  due  to  an 
early  attempt  to  bring  Levi  (Xeuets)  the  publican  (Lk. 
527)  within  the  number  of  the  Twelve.  Cp  Levi. 
Older  views  (see  Keim,  Jesu  von  Nazara,  2310;  ET 
3380)  are  very  improbable. 

LEB-KAMAI  ^lOp'lb,  'the  heart  [i.e.,  centre]  of 
my  adversaries'  ;  cp  Aq.  AV),  usually  taken  to  be  a 
cypher-form  of  Kasdim  (D«T>3),  '  Chaldsea  '  ;  6BNA<2. 
however,  has  x&AA&ioyc  or  -Aeoyc  (Jer.  51 1),  and 
Giesebrecht  and  Cornill  place  D'T^D  in  the  text.  Cer- 
tainly, Leb-kamai  might  be  the  trifling  of  a  very  late 
scribe,  a  specimen  of  the  so-called  Athbash-writing  (on 
which  see  Sheshach).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  *?KDnT  (Jerahmeel),  and  that  Jer. 
50  51  is  directed  against  the  much-hated  Edomites  or 
Jerahmeelites,  as  well  as  against  the  Chaldoeans.  So 
Cheyne  in  Crit.  Bib.     See  Merathaim,  Pekod. 

Other  cyphers  were  known  as  nn'uN  anfl  DD'SXt  on  which  see 
Euxt.  de  Abbrev.  Heb.  and  Lexic.  Chald.  s.v.  ;  (for  an  alleged 
example  of  the  c^'Sx  species,  see  Tabeel). 

LEBONAH  (rm1?;  thc  AeBooNA.  [B],  toy  ai- 
B«.NOy  thc  AeB.  [AL]),  or  (since  Ubonah,  'frankin- 
cense,' was  not  a  Jewish  product)  Lebanah  or  Libnah, 
a  place  to  the  N.  of  Shiloh  (Judg.  21 19),  identified  by 
Maundrell  (1697)  with  the  modern  el-Lubban,  a  poor 
village  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  3  m.  WNW.  from  Seilfm 
(Shiloh),  with  many  old  rock  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  story  in  Judges  mentions  Lebonah  in 
connection  with  a.  vintage  -  festival  at  Shiloh.  This 
suggests  to  Xeubauer  (Giogr.  83)  that  '  Beth-laban  in  the 
mountains '  (cp  Nazareth)  from  which  wine  of  the 
second  quality  was  brought  for  the  drink  offerings 
in  the  temple  (;lftw7n;M9j)  may  be  our  Lebanah 
(Lebonah). 
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LECAH  (HdS;  Ahx&  [B],  -6.A  [A],  A<mxa  [L]), 
apparently  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  territory  of 
Judah,  descended  from  Er  b.  Shelah,  i  Ch.  4zi.  If 
so,  it  is  perhaps  an  error  for  Lachish  (Meyer,  Entst. 
164).  More  probably,  however,  niySi  (idS  '3n  is  a  cor- 
ruption (with  some  dittography)  of  S«am'.  and  the 
meaning  is  that  Mareshah  (g.v. )  was  of  mixed  Judahite 
and  Jerahmeelite  origin.  T.  k.  ^. 

LEDGES.  For  □•dSc1,  ttlabbim  (from  2^c  ;  cp  Syr., 
oftherungsofa  ladder;  tuh*  efexo^eVwi')  1  K.  7  28./ 1; see  Laver. 

For  nil",  yadoth  (ipxn  Xe 'P™"  PA),  Rv  '  stays  ')>  '  K-  ^  35.A 
see  Laver.  For  3313,  karkob  (e<r\apa  £/s  [BAF]  in  Ex.  27  5), 
am/a,  E\.  27  5  3S  4^ ,  RV  ( A  V  '  compass  '),  see  Altar,  §  9  a. 

For  mil',  'I'tZiira/i,  E/ok.  43  14  17  2o(iAao-T^pioi')45  i9(tepoi')l 
RV'ng-  '  ledge,'  EV  '  settle,'  cp  Altar,  §  4  ;  also  Mercy  Seat. 

LEEKS.  The  word  "Wll,  lidsir,  which  usually 
means  'grass'  (see  Grass),  is  in  Nu.  11 5  rendered 
'  leeks  by  all  the  ancient  versions.  Although  the 
correctness  of  this  interpretation  cannot  be  exactly 
proved,  it  has  all  tradition  in  its  favour  and  harmonises 
well  with  the  context.  The  leeks  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
renowned  (Plin.  H.Y,  xix.  33  no)  ;  and  rsn  is  used 
in  this  sense  at  least  once  in  the  Talmud  (Low, 
328).  The  garden  leek  (Allium  Porrum)  is  only  a 
cultivated  form  of  Allium  Ampclopmsum,  L. ,  which  is 
a  native  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  N.  M. — w.  T.  T.-D. 

LEGION  (AepcoN  [Ti.WH]),  Mk.5915  Lk.830. 
See  Army,  §  10  ;  Gospels,  §  16. 

LEHABIM  (DUrP),  one  of  the  'sons  of  Mizraim, 
Gen.  10 13  (A&BieiM  [AEL])  =  1  Ch.  1  nt  (AaBein 
[A],  A&BieiM  [L]),  either  a  by-form  or  a  corruption  of 
Lubim  (q.-\). 

Another  possible  view  is  that  D'3rt?  comes  from  n'[n]?J/3  = 
D'[ri]n^a.  Baalah  was  in  the  S.  of  Judah  towards  Edom  (josh. 
15  29).  This  stands  in  connection  with  a  hypothesis  respecting 
the  name  commonly  read  Mizraim  which  explains  a  group  of 
difficult  problems,  but  deals  freely  with  MT.  See  Mizraim  ; 
Crit.  Bib. 

LEHI  ('n?,  i.e. ,  'jawbone'  ;  in  Judg.  159  Aey[e]l 
[BA],  Aexei  [L],  and  in  Judg.  15i9  eN  TH  CI&r"ONI 
[B],  thc  cl&rONOC  [AL],  in  Judg.  15i4,  ClArONOC 
[BAL])  or,  more  fully  (v.  17),  Ramath-lehi  (TV  JlCn, 
i.e.,  'the  hill  of  the  jawbone,'  <S5BAL,  A.N<MpeciC 
CI&r-ONOC;  J1D1  is  surely  not  an  explanatory  gloss 
[Doorninck]),  the  scene  of  one  of  Samson's  exploits 
(Judg.  I09  14  17  19).  According  to  most  scholars  the 
place  derived  its  name  from  something  in  its  shape 
which  resembled  a  jawbone  (cp  the  peninsula  Onu- 
gnathus  in  Laconia),  upon  which  resemblance  the  popular 
wit  based  a  legend.  The  explanation  of  Beer-lahai-roi 
proposed  elsewhere  (Jerahmeel,  §  4  [c]),  however,  sug- 
gests the  conjecture  that  Lehi  and  Ramath-lehi  are 
early  corruptions  of  Jerahmeel.  There  were  probably 
many  places  of  this  name.  If  so,  the  place  derived  its 
name  from  some  ancient  written  source,  the  text  of 
which  had  become  corrupted. 

Most  scholars  since  Bochart  (to  Driver's  list  add  now  Bu.  and 
H.  P.  Smith)  have  found  a  reference  to  the  same  place  in  2  S.  23  1 1 
(reading  'were  gathered  together  to  Lehi,'  'Trp  [€7ri  o-tayoea, 
L;  eiy  Toirov  (Tiaydpa,  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  12  3]  instead  of  ,Tn7  [eiy 
Orfpia,  BA]).  The  omission,  however,  in  1  Ch.  11 13  shows 
that  the  same  words  'and  the  Philistines  were  gathered  together 
to  battle '  occurred  in  the  Chronicler's  text  of  the  narrative  of 
2  Sam.,  both  in  v.  9  and  in  v.  n.  ,vn^>  therefore,  must  be  a 
fragment  of  nDnW?,  '  to  battle  '  (Klo.).  The  scene  of  the  exploit 
was  probably  the  valley  of  Rephaim  (read  with  Chr.  DB>  1BDNJ, 
were  gathered  together  there,'  referring  back  to  v.  9  [see  Pas- 
da  m.mim]). 

As  to  the  site  of  the  Lehi  of  Judges,  we  know  from 
Judg.  I58-13,  that  it  lay  above  Etam  (q.v. ),  and  Schick  ' 
identifies  it  with  „.  hill  (with  ruins)   called  es-Siyydgh 

1  ZDPVVSi^ff.  The  name  Siaghah  is  attached  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  above  'Ayfin  Musa,  called  Jebel  Neba 
(PEFQ,  Oct.  1888,  p.  184).     Cp  Pisgah. 
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(from  o-irryiW),  at  the  mouth  of  the  U'ady  en-Najll, 
and  mentions  a  fountain  called  'Ain  Nakura  to  the  east 
Conder  ( Tentwork,  1  276),  has  ,.  still  more  far-fetched 
identification.  See  En-hakkore,  and,  on  the  legend 
and  its  explanation,  see,  further,  Jawbone,  Ass's. 

t.  k.  c. 

LEMECH  (5|D^>),  Gen.  4 18  5  25  Ay*-,  EV  Lamec" 

LEMUEL  (With,  VlD1?,  '  [belonging]  to  God  '  ? 
see  Names,  §§  22,  37)  the  name  of  a  youthful  king, 
mentioned,  if  the  text  is  correct,  in  Prov.  3I14.1  The 
form,  however,  though  possible,  is  improbable  (see 
Lael)  ;  if  a  name  is  intended,  the  present  writer  thinks 
it  is  probably  Jerahmeel  ;  we  might  with  much  prob- 
ability read  mtHck  yUrahmil'el,  'a  king  of  Jerahmeel.' 
The  following  word  malsd  can  mean  neither  '  poem ' 
nor  a  supposed  Arabian  kingdom  ;  it  should  rather  be 
nidsal  (Gratz,  Bickell).  Bickell,  however,  thinks  that 
Snd1?,  in  ^.  4,  has  arisen  out  of  ^xh  in  d^Sd1?  (written 
D'DkSdS,  as  in  2  S.  11  r).a  SnidS  was  then  supposed  to  be 
a  personal  name,  hence  the  repetition  of  d'dSd'Sn  after 
it.  From  zk  4  'S  was  copied  into  z.  1.  This  would 
require  the  rendering,  '  The  words  of  a  [nameless]  king, 
a  wise  poem  which  his  mother  taught  him.'  The  former 
view  seems  preferable.  Cp  Agur,  Proverbs,  also 
Bickell  (ZAOl/5297)  ;  Del.  and  Toy,  ad  loc;  Cheyne, 
Job  and  Solomon,  154,  171,  T.  K.  c. 

LEND   (rn!?n,   Ex.22  24  [25];    A&NIZ6IN    Lk.  634). 

and  Borrow  \>VS3,  Ex.322;  Aa.niCo.c6ai,  Mt.  542). 
See  Law  and  Justice,  §  16  ;  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. 

LENTILES,  RV  'lentils' — i.e. ,  Ervum  lens,  L. 
(D'BHJ?.  'adaslm;  (pAKOC;  Gen.  25 34  2  S.  17 28  23n 
Ezek.  497  ;  cp  also  Mish.  Shabb.  7  4  often),  rightly  so 
rendered  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  as  is  shown  by  the 
use  of  the  Ar.  'adas  for  the  same  plant  to  this  day 
(BR  1 246).  The  pottage  [tij]  which  Esau  obtained 
from  Jacob  he  called  'dm  (mti).  As  lentil-pottage, 
which  is  one  of  the  commonest  among  simple  people 
at  the  present  day,  is  of  a  peculiar  brownish  green,3 
MT  must  be  wrong  in  vocalising  'dm  in  v.  30,  adorn, 
'red.'  Read  ldom  =  Arab,  idam,  'a  by-dish'  (cp  col. 
1333,...  2):  'Feed  me  with  some  of  the  Idom,  tbatidom.' 
The  nutritive  properties  of  lentils  are  well  known. 
According  to  De  Candolle  (Origine,  257/)  W.  Asia 
was  probably  the  earliest  home  of  the  lentil,  and  it 
has  been  cultivated  in  that  region  since  the  dawn  of 
history.  Cp  Food,  §  4,  1,  col.  1541,  and  for  another 
conjectured  reference  to  lentils  (2  S.  619  1  Ch.  I63)  see 
Fruit,  §  5,  2. 

LEOPARD  ("ID},  Aram.  1!??;  ttapA&Aic  ;  Is.  lis 
Hos.  137  Jer.  56  13s3  Hab.  18  Cant.  48  Dan.  76  Ecclus. 
2823  Rev.  132f).  A  wild  beast,  noted  for  its  fierceness, 
its  swiftness  (Hab.  18),  and  its  spotted  skin  (Jer.  1323). 
Its  name  (ndmcr)  also  occurs  in  place-names  (Beth- 
NIMRAH,  NiMRIM  [?<7.k.]),  which  suggests  an  interesting 
enquiry  (see  below).  On  the  expression  '  the  mountains 
of  the  leopards'  (Cant. 48  ||  '  the  lions'  dens')  see  Can- 
ticles, §  15,  col.  693,  top.  Apart  from  the  textual 
phenomena,  it  is  true,  we  should  not  be  suspicious  at 
the  mention  of  leopards  in  Lebanon  and  Hermon. 

Fetis  tardus  may  be  less  common  now  than  it  probably  was 
in  OT  times ;  but  it  is  still  found,  according  to  Tristram,  round 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  in  the  wooded 
districts    of    the    West.      Bloodthirsty   and    ferocious    in    the 


1  ©BNA  has  in  V.  r  for  7]?D  7N3D7  '131,  01  e^Lol  Aovoi  elpijPTat 
iwo  fleoO  pWiAeW ;  and  in  z:  4  for  SlOcb  D'????  ?N,  /«Ti 
/SovAtjs  iravra  rrot'et. 

2  The  scribe  began  to  write  D'3nSd?,  hut  wrote  by  accident 
7KD7-  As  usual,  he  left  the  error  uncancelled  and  wrote 
straight  on  correctly.  This  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  Bickell's 
condensed  statement. 

3  This  green  colour  is  the  colour  of  the  pottage.  The  raw 
husks  are  brown  and  the  raw  grain,  stripped  of  its  covering,  red. 
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extreme,  it  will  even  kill  more  victims  than  it  requires,  simply 
to  satisfy  its  craving  for  blood.  It  is  in  the  habit  of  concealing 
itself  at  wells  and  at  the  entrances  of  villages  (Jer.  5  6),  lying  in 
wait  for  its  prey,  upon  which  it  will  spring  from  a  great 
di-tance  ;  it  has  an  appetite  for  dogs,  but  men  are  seldom 
attacked.  F.  fiardus  has  a  wide  distribution,  extending  almost 
throughout  Africa,  and  from  Palestine  to  China  in  S.  Asia; 
it  is  also  found  in  many  of  the  larger  East  Indian  islands.  F. 
jubatus  (the  Cheeta)  is  scarcer  ;  it  can  be  found  in  the  wooded 
hills  of  Galilee,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tabor.  In  dis- 
position it  is  much  less  fierce  than  F.  pardus  and  is  com- 
paratively easily  tamed  ;  in  India  it  is  trained  for  hunting 
antelopes,  etc.  (cp  Thomson's  statement  respecting  the  panther 
in  Palestine,  LB  [i860],  p.  444).  It  has  almost  as  wide  a 
distribution  as  its  congener  ;  but  does  not  reach  so  far  E. 

The  Sinaitic  Arabs  relate  that  the  leopard  was  once 
a  man,  but  that  afterwards  he  washed  in  milk  and 
became  a  panther  and  an  enemy  of  mankind  {WRS, 
Kin.  204).  The  occurrence  in  Arabic  of  the  tribal 
names  namir,  dimin.  nomair,  pi.  anmar,  and  also  the 
Sab.  diejn.  taken  in  connection  with  the  above  story, 
seems  to  point  to  «.  primitive  belief  in  a  supposed 
kinship  with  the  panther,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  clan  which  first  called  itself  after  the  '  leopard ' 
believed  itself  to  be  of  one  kin  with  it  (cp  also  the 
leopard-skin  worn,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  certain  class 
of  priests  in  their  official  duties).1  We  may  further 
compare  the  occurrence  of  the  place-names  Beth- 
NIMRah,  NiMRIM  {qq.v.),  and  the  fact  that  four 
similarly  formed  names  are  said  to  be  found  in  the 
Hauran  (cp  ZDMG  29437).  A  place-name  pDJ  also 
occurs  in  Sabsean  inscriptions.  Finally,  Jacob  of  Serugh 
mentions  bar  nemre,  '  son  of  panthers,'  as  the  name  of 
a  false  deity  of  Haran  (ZDMG  29  no  ;  cp  WRS,  /. 
Phil.  993  ;  Kin.  201). 2  a.  e.  s. — s.  A.  c. 

LEPROSY,  LEPER.  The  word  njns,  sdrd'ath, 
occurs  some  twenty-eight  times  in  Lev.  13_/7,  also  in  Dt.  24  8 
2  K.  5  3  bf.  27  2  Ch.  26  19,  and  is  invariably  translated  AcVpa  in 
€>,  lepra  in  Vg.  The  root  is  jpij,  meaning  originally  (probably) 
'to  smite';  the  participle  lM"ii",  sdru<*',  is  met  with  in  Lev. 
I3447C  14  3  224  Nu.  5  2  (XcTrpos;  leprosus\  and  jnii'O,  jniO, 
tfiesora',  in  Ex.46  Lev.  14  2  Nu.  12  10  2  S.  3  29  2  K.  5i  1127 
738  155  2CI1.  -Ihiof.  23.  NThasAeVpain  Mk.  1  42  Lk.  5  12^, 
Aen-poy  in  Mt.  8  2  10  8  11  5  26  6  Mk.  1  40  14  3  Lk.  4  27  7  22  17  12. 
In  Is.  534  Vg.  has  'et  nos  putavimus  eum  quasi  leprosum,' 
where  AV  has  'stricken.' 

The  word  \tirpa,  in  Hippocrates  and  others,  meant 

some  scaly  disease  of  the  skin,  quite  different  from  £\4<pa$ 

_    -m-_qt1-        -n     or  i\etpavTia<rcs ',    of  the  two    lepra 

—       .        j  t    A-       corresponds  on  the  whole  with  fisori- 

Greek  and  Latin.  , r  ..        .      .  .,  ,    ,.     .,r    ,. 

asis  (scahness),   elepka(ntiasi)s  with 

common  or  tubercular  leprosy.  It  is  probable  that  in  @  the 
word  lepra  was  meant  to  be  generic,  or  to  include  more 
than  the  \4irpa  of  medical  Greek  ;  if  so,  it  would  have 
been  a  correct  rendering  of  the  generic  Heb.3  (  =  '  stroke,' 
plaga,  plague).  The  lepra  of  the  Vg. ,  however,  became 
specially  joined  in  mediaeval  medical  writings  to  what  is 
technically  known  as  leprosy,  so  that  lepra  Arahum 
meant  exactly  the  same  as  elephantiasis  Gra>coru?n, 
Thenceforward,  consequently,  all  that  was  said  in  the 
OT  of  sard' at h  was  taken  as  said  of  leprosy,  which 
thus  derived  its  qualities,  and  more  especially  its  con- 
tagiousness, not  so  much  from  clinical  observation  as 
from  verbal  interpretation.  This  confusion  belongs  not 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  to  translations  and  to  mediaeval 
and  modern  glosses. 

So  generically  is  the  Hebrew  word  used,  that  two  of  the 

2    T  pivrnqv  of   var*et'es   °f  sdrd'ath  are  in   inanimate 
la)  houses       things — viz.,    clothes   or    leather  work 

(I)  garments    ^Lev"  13+7-5q).  and  the  walls  of  houses 

(I433-53).     The  conjecture  of  some,  that 

the  leprosy  of  the  garment  was  a  defilement  of  garments 

1  See  Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  1  184,  fig.  12,  and  cp  Dress,  §  s; 
Es.\u.  The  origin  of  the  hanging  of  the  leopard's  skin  in  the 
house  of  Antenor  {Pans.  x.  27  3)  is  obscure. 

2  Among  the  idolatrous  objects  destroyed  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Ch.  31  1)  and  Josiah  (i/>.,  34  34).  the  Pesh.  enumerates  nemre 
(MT,  enrx,  C'^'CS).  To  the  translators  of  the  Pesh.,  at  any 
rate,  images  of  leopards  were  apparently  not  unknown. 

3  In  Ar.  the  cognate  word  is  used  especially  of  epileptic  fits 
or  the  falling  sickness. 
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worn  by  the  leprous,  is  against  the  sense  of  the  text,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  silence  of  the  context  on  so  essential 
a  point.  Again,  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  that  the 
leprosy  of  the  walls  of  a  house  was  the  peculiar  nitrous 
exudation  or  crust  that  sometimes  appears,  like  a  scabby 
state  of  the  skin,  on  newly  plastered  walls,  would  imply 
that  means  of  a  very  drastic  kind  were  used  against 
walls  merely  because  they  looked  leprous,  just  as  if  one 
were  to  root  out  trees  because  of  bolls  and  leprous- 
looking  excrescences  on  their  bark.  The  '  leprosies  '  of 
walls  and  garments  were  real  troubles  in  those  things, 
which  required  skill  and  energy  to  surmount  ;  and  the 
obvious  meaning  is  that  they  were  parasitic  invasions  of 
vegetable  moulds  or  of  the  eggs  of  insects. 

(a)  The  description  of  the  house-leprosy  (greenish  or 
reddish  patches,  lower  than,  or  penetrating  beneath  the 
surface  of,  the  inner  wall,  Lev.  14 37)  does  not  exactly 
identify  the  condition  ;  but  the  steps  taken  to  get  rid  of 
it — the  removal  of  °  part  of  the  wall,  the  scraping  of 
adjoining  parts,  the  carrying  of  the  dust  so  scraped  off 
to  an  unclean  place,  the  rebuilding,  the  replastering,  and 
the  resort  to  still  more  thorough  demolition  if  the  first 
means  had  not  been  radical  enough  and  the  plague 
had  come  again  —  are  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  dry  rot ;  whoever  has  had  occasion  to 
eradicate  that  spreading  fungus  from  some  wall  or 
partition,  will  see  the  general  fitness  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken,  particularly  of  the  precautions  against  leaving 
any  spores  lurking  in  the  dust  of  neighbouring  parts. 

The  mycelium  of  the  dry-rot  fungus  (Polyporus  destructor,  or 
Merulius  vastator,  or  AT.  lachrymans)  not  only  eats  into  wood- 
work, but  may  form  between  the  lath  and  plaster  and  the  stone  or 
brick,  large  sheets  of  felt-like  texture,  half  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
the  fresh  broken  surface  of  which  will  look  greenish  yellow  or 
red.  It  is  most  apt  to  come  in  damp  structures  shut  out  from 
the  circulation  of  air.  Without  contending  that  the  plague,  or 
the  fretting  leprosy  (13  51,  niNDC  Jljns ,  perhaps  rather  a  malig- 
nant leprosy)  of  the  walls  of  a  house  was  precisely  the  dry-rot 
of  northern  countries,  one  must  conclude  that  it  was  a  parasitic 
mould  of  the  same  kind. 

(b)  The  leprosy  of  the  garment  (Lev.  I347-59)  was  in 
woollen,  or  linen,  or  in  any  work  that  is  made  of  skin. 
This  excludes  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  that  it  may 
have  been  a  contagion  of  the  sheep  clinging  to  its  wool. 
A  greenish  or  reddish  colour,  and  a  tendency  to  spread, 
are  the  chief  indications  given  as  to  its  nature.  If  it 
changed  colour  with  washing,  it  might  be  cured  by 
rending  out  the  affected  piece  ;  otherwise  the  garment 
or  article  made  of  skin  was  to  be  burned.  Such  marks 
are  perhaps  too  general  for  scientific  identification  ;  but 
there  are  various  moulds  and  mildews  (such  as  Mucor 
and  Penicillium),  as  well  as  deposits  of  the  eggs  of 
moths,  which  would  produce  the  appearances  and  effects, 
and  would  call  for  the  remedial  measures  of  the  text. 

Such  being  the  probable  nature  of  two  of  the  varieties 
of  sdrd'ath — namely,  parasitic  spreading  moulds  or 
„  t  pr,rn  v  ""ettm£  insects  upon  inanimate  substances 
i'ti'tp  n/1  — we  sna^  probably  not  err  in  discovering 
■'■  the  same  parasitic  character  in  some,  if 
not  in  the  whole,  of  the  human  maladies  in  the  same 
context.  The  most  clearly  identified  of  the  parasitic 
skin-diseases  are  the  plague  upon  the  head  or  the  beard, 
or  the  scall1  (pri:,  Lev.  1329-37),  and  the  leprosy  causing 
baldness  (v.  42).  These  are  almost  certainly  the  con- 
tagious and  often  inveterate  ringworm,  or  scald-head, 
mentagra,  or  sycosis,  of  the  hairy  scalp  and  beard.  To 
them  also  the  name  of  'leprosy'  is  given  ;  and  indeed 
the  most  striking  part  in  the  ritual  of  the  leper,  the 
rending  of  the  clothes,  the  covering  the  lip,  and  the 
crying  out  'unclean,  unclean,'  follows  in  the  text  im- 
mediately upon  the  description  of  an  affection  of  the 
head  which  was  probably  tinea  decalvans  (ringworm), 
or  favus,  tinea  favosa  (scald-head),  which  are  still  com- 
paratively common  among  poor  Jews  as  well  as  Moslems 
(this,  says  Hirsch,  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  their 

1  An  eruption  of  the  skin.  The  word  is  connected  with  '  scale ' ; 
cp  Chaucer,  '  under  thy  locks  thou  mayst  have  the  scall '  [so  Mr. 
Scrivener]. 
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religious  practice  of  always  keeping  the  head  covered). 
Pityriasis  versicolor,  which  affects  the  trunk  especially, 
and  produces  spots  of  brownish  or  reddish  discolora- 
tion, is  another  parasitic  skin  disease  common  among 
the  same  classes  [cp  Schamberg1  (commenting  medically 
on  Lev.  13)].  The  white  spots  often  referred  to  probably 
included  leucoderma  or  vitiligo. 

Vitiligo  is  a  disease  not  uncommon  in  the  darker-skinned  races, 
being  characterised  by  white  spots,  bounded  by  dusky  red, 
especially  on  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  and  on  hairy  parts  such 
as  the  scalp,  armpits,  and  pubes.  The  disease  begins  as  white 
dots,  which  spread  slowly  and  may  become  large  patches.  In 
the  negro  they  produce  a  piebald  effect ;  they  occur  also  in  the 
horse  and  the  elephant.  The  chief  reason  for  discovering  vitiligo 
among  the  varieties  of  sara'ath  is  that  the  reiterated  symptom  of 
patchy  whitening  of  the  hair  in  Lev.  13  is  more  distinctive  of  that 
disease  than  of  any  other.  On  the  other  hand,  vitiligo  is  not 
contagious,  is  not  attended  by  rawness  of  the  flesh,  and  admits 
of  no  cure.  If  it  be  the  disease  in  which  patches  of  hair 
turned  white  (as  Kapori  and  other  dermatologists  suppose),  the 
prominence  given  to  it  must  have  been  superstitious  (elephants 
with  vitiligo  are  sacred).  As  a  matter  of  practical  concern, 
scabies  or  itch  ought  to  have  found  a  place  ;  its  best  sign  is  the 
sinuous  white  line  marking  the  track  of  the  female  acarus 
through  the  epidermis,  but  none  of  the  references  to  a  white 
spot  is  precise  enough  for  that ;  however,  scabies  may  have  been 
diagnosed  by  its  attendant  eruptions  (various)  which  would  be 
included  under  'rising'  or  'eruption.' 

The  disease  of  13 12-17,  which  was  placed  in  the  '  clean  ' 
class  because  it  concerned  all  the  body,  may  have  been 
psoriasis  {'English  leprosy'),  a  scaly  disease  in  which 
the  characters  of  '  brightness '  and  '  whiteness  '  of  the 
spots  are  most  marked  ;  when  complicated  with  eczema, 
as  it  often  is,  the  element  of  '  raw  flesh '  would  come  in, 
and  therewith  perhaps  the  priestly  diagnosis  of  unclean- 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dull  white  '  tetter '  of 
w.  38  and  39  is  '  clean."  For  none  of  these  diseases  are 
the  written  diagnostics  at  all  clear ;  but  within  the  meagre 
outline  there  may  well  have  been  a  more  minute  know- 
ledge preserved  by  tradition  in  the  priesthood.  It  is 
only  in  P  that  the  subject  is  handled  at  all  ;  JE  make 
no  provision  whatever  for  the  diagnosis,  isolation,  etc., 
of  diseases. 

The  chief  question  remains,  whether  true  leprosy  is 
anywhere  pointed  at  by  the  diagnostics. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  any  one  would  ever  have  dis- 
covered true  leprosy  in  these  chapters  but  for  the  trans- 
lation of  sdrd'ath  in  ©  and  Vg,  Even  those  (Hensler 
and  others)  who  identify  white  or  anaesthetic  leprosy 
with  the  white  spots,  bright  spots,  white  risings,  or  the 
like,  do  not  profess  to  find  any  traces  of  tubercular 
leprosy,  which  is  the  kind  that  lends  itself  most  obviously 
to  popular  superficial  description,  and  is  the  most  likely 
form  of  the  disease  to  have  received  notice.  The  strongest 
argument  of  those  who  discover  true  leprosy  in  Lev.  13 
is  that  it  would  have  been  important  to  detect  the  disease 
in  its  earliest  stage,  and  that  the  beginnings  of  all  cases 
of  leprosy  are  dusky  spots  of  the  skin,  or  erythematous 
patches,  which  come  and  go  at  first,  and  then  remain 
permanently,  becoming  the  white  anaesthetic  spots  of 
one  form  of  the  developed  disease,  and  the  seats  of 
nodules  (of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet)  in  the  other.  This 
line  of  argument  assumes,  however,  a  scientific  analysis 
of  the  stages  of  leprosy  such  as  has  been  attained  only 
in  recent  times  (19th  cent.). 

It  will  be  convenient   to  set   forth   briefly  some   characters 

of  leprosy,  as  they  are  uniformly  found  at  the  present  time  in 

many  parts  of  the  globe.     A  case  of  leprosy  that 

4,  Irue     would  be  obvious  to  a  passer-by  is  marked  by  a 

leprosy,  thickened  or  nodulated  state  of  the  features,  especi- 
ally of  the  eyebrows,  the  wings  of  the  nose,  the 
cheeks,  the  chin,  and  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  giving  the  face  some- 
times a  leonine  look  (leontiasis),  or  a  hideous  appearance  (satyri- 
ass).  The  same  nodules  occur,  also,  on  the  hands  and  the  feet, 
or  other  exposed  parts  of  the  limbs,  making  a  thickened,  lumpy 
state  of  the  skin,  whence  the  name  elephantiasis?  In  some 
cases  the  nodules  on  the  fingers  or  toes  eat  into  the  joints,  so 
that  portions  of  the  digits  fall  off,  the  stump  healing  readily  as 

1  Jay  F.  Schamberg,  M.D.,  'The  nature  of  the  Leprosy  of 
the  Bible,'  reprinted  from  the  Philadelphia  Polychrome ,  vol.  yii., 
no|-  47/  (19th  and  26th  Nov.,  1898). 

2  Especially  associated  by  the  ancients  with  Egypt ;  cp  Pliny, 
xxvi.  1  5,  Lucret.  61114/ 
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in  an  amputation  (lepra,  mutilans).*  Nodules  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, or  subject  to  friction  and  hurts,  are  very  apt  to  become 
sores,  yielding  a  foul  sanies  which  may  make  a  sordid  crust. 
Besides  the  skin,  certain  mucous  membranes  become  the  seat  of 
nodules  or  thickenings  —  the  front  of  the  eyeball  (Aannus 
leprosus),  the  tongue  and  mouth,  and  the  larynx,  the  thickened 
and  roughened  state  of  which  reduces  the  voice  to  a  hoarse  tone 
or  husky  whisper.  These  are  the  most  superficially  obvious  of 
all  the  signs  of  leprosy,  forming  together  an  unmistakable 
picture. 

A  large  part  of  all  leprosy,  however,  perhaps  the  half,  wants 
these  more  obvious  characters.  A  person  may  be  truly  leprous, 
and  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  in  the  face,  or  on  the  hands  and 
feet— perhaps  only  a  nodule  here  and  there  along  the  course  of 
the  nerves  of  the  arms  or  other  part.  Many  cases,  again,  have 
only  a  number  of  blanched  or  discoloured  patches  of  the  skin,  in 
the  same  situations  where  other  lepers  have  nodules  or  tubercles  ; 
these  correspond  to  the  variety  of  white  leprosy,  or  macular 
leprosy  (lepra  albicans,  maculosa,  etc.).  The  macular  and 
nodular  characters  may  concur  in  the  same  person. 

Underlying  all  these  external  marks,  whether  nodules  or  spots, 
is  the  most  significant  of  all  the  morbid  changes  of  leprosy — the 
loss  of  function  in  the  nerves  of  the  skin.  Based  upon  that  was 
one  of  the  mediaeval  tests — to  prick  the  skin  along  the  course  of  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve  behind  the  ankle  on  the  inner  side.  In  the 
modern  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  disorganisation  or  degenera- 
tion of  the  nerves  is  recognised  as  fundamental ;  it  leads  to  loss 
of  sensibility,  to  loss  of  structural  integrity  or  of  tissue-nutrition, 
and  to  a  profound  lowering  of  the  whole  vitality  and  efficiency 
of  the  organism,  whereby  leprosy  becomes  a  much  more  serious 
affection  than  a  mere  chronic  skin-disease.  These  more  profound 
characters  of  the  disease,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  nowhere 
reflected  in  the  biblical  references. 

The  causes  of  this  great  and  incurable  constitutional  disorder 
are  believed  by  many  to  be  something  corrupt  in  the  staple  food. 
One  of  the  most  probable  dietetic  errors,  known  to  prevail  in 
many,  if  not  in  all,  parts  of  the  world  where  leprosy  is  now  met 
with,  is  the  eating  of  fish  in  a  semi-putrid  state — very  often  the 
more  insipid  and  worthless  kinds  of  fresh-water  or  salt-water  fish 
which  are  preferred  in  a  half-corrupt  state  of  cure  on  account  of 
the  greater  relish.  The  dietetic  theory  of  the  cause  of  leprosy 
does  not  exclude,  of  course,  other  corrupt  articles  of  food  besides 
fish,  the  mediaeval  writers  enumerating  several  such.  Also  it  is 
probable  that  various  unwholesome  conditions  of  living  must 
work  together  with  corrupt  diet,  and  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
susceptibility  in  the  individual  constitution  or  temperament, 
which  would  be  handed  down  and  intensified  by  descent  and 
intermarriage.  It  should  be  said  that  the  dietetic  theory  is  not 
received  by  all,  and  is  apt  to  be  resisted  by  those  bacteriologists 
who  make  the  bacillus  lepra  the  sufficient  cause.  A  primary 
dietetic  cause  does  not  conflict  with  a  certain  possibility  of 
transmitting  leprosy  by  infection.  An  acquired  or  inherited 
constitutional  malady  may  develop  an  infective  property  ;  the 
one  character  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  other;  but  in 
experience  it  appears  that  leprosy  is  seldom  produced  by  any 
other  means  than  habitual  errors  of  nutrition  (or  other  endemic 
conditions)  in  the  individual  or  his  ancestry. 

i.    In  antiquity  this  disease  was  specially,  and  indeed 
exclusively,    associated    with   Egypt — '  circum    flumina 
_.  ,  Nili  .   .    .   neque  praeterea  usquam,'  says 

5.  History  Lucretius  (6  ..13/ ).  Perhaps  the  limita- 
01  leprosy.  ^Qn  was  onjy  kecause  other  countries  were 
less  familiar  ground.  Herodotus  does  not  mention 
leprosy  in  Egypt ;  but  he  says  enough  {277)  on  the  use 
of  uncooked  fish  and  on  the  ways  of  curing  fish,  fowl, 
and  other  animal  food,  to  make  leprosy  probable  accord- 
ing to  the  etiological  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
mentions  (I138)  a  certain  skin-disease  of  the  Persians, 
XeiJUTj,  sufferers  from  which  were  obliged  to  live  outside 
the  towns.  In  u  passage  of  Hippocrates  (Progn.  114) 
this  white  malady  is  one  of  a  group  of  three  skin-diseases 
— \eixnves  nal  \iirpai  koI  AcGkcu.  A  high  antiquity  is 
assigned  to  leprosy  in  Egypt  by  certain  legends  of  the 
Exodus,  which  are  preserved  by  late  Greek  writers 
(especially  the  Egyptian  priest  Manetho)  known  to  us 
from  Josephus's  elaborate  reply  to  them  in  his  apology 
for  Judaism  (Contr,  4^.12634;  cp  Ant.  iii.  11 4).  Cp 
Exodus,  §  7. 

One  form  of  the  legend  is  that  leprous  and  other  impure 
persons,  to  the  number  of  80,000,  were  separated  out  and  sent  to 
work  in  the  mines  or  quarries  K.  of  the  Nile,  that  they  were 
afterwards  assigned  a  city,  and  that  Moses  became  their  leader. 
Another  form  of  it  is  that  the  Jews  in  Egypt  were  '  leprous  and 
scabby  and  subject  to  certain  other  kinds  of  distempers,'  that 
they  begged  at  the  temples  in  such  numbers  as  to  become  a 
nuisance,  and  that  they  were  eventually  got  rid  of— the  lepious 
by  drowning,  the  others  by  being  driven  into  the  desert. 

Behind  these  legends  there  is  the  probability  that  the 

1  This  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  Dt.  28  35  where  the  smiting 
in  the  knees  and  legs  is  specifically  mentioned. 
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enslaved  population  of  Egypt,  occupied  with  forced 
labour  in  the  Delta,  would  have  been  specially  subject 
to  those  endemic  influences  (including  the  dietetic)  which 
gave  the  country  an  ancient  repute  for  leprosy.  Still,  if 
one  person  in  a  hundred,  whether  of  the  enslaved  foreign, 
or  the  free  native,  labourers,  was  leprous,  it  would  have 
been  a  rather  larger  ratio  than  is  found  anywhere  at 
present  in  the  most  wretched  circumstances.  Whilst  it 
is  thus  probable  that  there  were  cases  of  true  leprosy  in 
the  early  history  of  Israel,  no  extra-biblical  reference  to 
it  in  Palestine  occurs  until  the  first  century  B.C.  The 
army  of  Pompey  was  said  to  have  brought  leprosy  to 
Italy,  for  the  first  time,  on  returning  from  the  Syrian 
campaign  of  63  B.C.  (cp  Plut.  Symp,  7  9)  ;  which  should 
mean,  at  least,  that  the  disease  was  then  prevalent  in 
Syria,  as  it  has  probably  so  remained  continuously  to  the 
present  time  (communities  of  lepers  at  Jerusalem,  Nablus, 
and  other  places). 

ii.  The  individual  cases  of  '  leprosy '  in  the  OT,  how- 
ever, are  not  all  clearly  the  true  disease.  Miriam's 
leprosy,  Nu.  12 10/,  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  mind 
of  the  narrator,  a  transient  thing.  The  four  leprous 
men  outside  the  gate  of  Samaria  during  the  siege  by 
Benhadad  (2  K.  73)  are  sufficiently  like  the  groups  of 
lepers  under  a  ban  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  leprosy  ascribed  to  Naaman  (2  K.  5), 
who  had  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse  with  his  people, 
looks  like  some  more  tractable  skin-disease.  Nor  is  it 
perhaps  unlikely  that  the  curative  direction  of  the  prophet, 
if  we  assume  a  generic  truth  in  it,  was  dictated,  not 
merely  by  a  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  river  Jordan,  but 
also  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  medicinal  properties 
of  some  spring  in  the  Jordan  valley.  At  any  rate,  the 
prophet's  method  of  healing  has  strong  pagan  affinities. 
Thus  Pausanias(v.  5  n,  Frazer)  tells  us  that  'inSamicum, 
not  far  from  the  river,  there  is  a  cave  called  the  cave  of  the 
Anigrian  nymphs.  When  a  leper  enters  the  cave  he 
first  prays  to  the  nymphs  and  promises  them  a  sacrifice, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Then  he  wipes  the  diseased  parts 
of  his  body,  and  swimming  through  the  river  leaves  his 
old  uncleanness  in  the  water  and  comes  out  whole  and 
of  one  colour.'  The  other  OT  case  is  that  of  king 
Uzziah  (or  Azariah),  who  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of 
his  death,  dwelling  in  a  'several  house'1  {2  K.15s/)  I 
he  was  stricken  because  he  encroached  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  priesthood  (2  Ch.  2616-23).  As  regards 
Job's  disease,  the  allusions  to  the  symptoms  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  authentic  statements  of  careful  Arabian 
physicians  translated  by  Stickel  in  his  Buck  Hiob  (1842), 
p.  169  /*.  One  of  these  may  help  to  justify  the  references 
to  bad  dreams  and  (perhaps)  suffocation  in  Job7i4/. 
'During  sleep,'  says  Ibn  Slna  (Avicenna),  'frequent  atra- 
bilious dreams  appear.  Breathing  becomes  so  difficult 
that  asthma  sets  in,  and  the  highest  degree  of  hoarseness 
is  reached.  It  is  often  necessary  to  open  the  jugular  vein, 
if  the  hoarseness  and  the  dread  of  suffocation  increases. ' 

iii.  In  the  NT  there  are  only  a  few  notices  of 
leprosy;  but  from  Mt.  108  it  would  seem  that  the  cleans- 
ing of  lepers  was  regarded  as  specially  a  work  of  Jesus' 
disciples.  There  is  a  striking  description  of  the  cleans- 
ing of  a  leper  by  Jesus  himself  in  Mk.  1 40-44  {cp  Mt. 
82-4  Lk.  012-14).  There  he  is  said  to  have  touched 
the  leper,  and  to  have  spoken  a  word  of  power.  The 
cleansed  man  is  then  told  to  fulfil  the  Levitical  law  of 
the  leper  (Lev.  14 4-10).  There  is  no  touch  recorded  in 
Lk.  17 12-19,  however,  where  the  ten  lepers  are  told  to  show 
themselves  to  the  priests,  and  are  cleansed  on  the  way. 
The  Lazarus  of  Lk.  I620  is  only  called  cIXkuj^vos — i.e. , 
'  ulcerated.'  It  became  usual,  however,  to  regard  him  as 
the  representative  of  lepers  ;  and  in  the  mediseval  church 
the  '  parabolic  '  Lazarus  of  Lk.  and  the  '  real '  Lazarus  of 
Jn.  11  were  both  alike  (or  perhaps  conjointly)  associated 
with  leprosy.      Hence  lepers  were  called  lazars,  and  the 

1  So  AV  and  RV  (with  marg.,  'or  lazar-house ').  The  mean- 
ing of  the  Heb.  rrcDnn  n*3  (in  Chr.  Ktb.  rnB'Bnn  'n)  is  un- 
certain, and  the  correctness  of  the  text  disputed.     See  Uzziah. 
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Lazarus  of  Jn.  became  a  patron  saint  of  leper-houses  (as 
in  the  dedication  of  the  great  leper  hospital  at  Sherburn, 
near  Durham,  in  which  Lazarus  is  joined  with  his  sisters 
Mary  and  Martha).  It  was  perhaps  with  reference  to 
the  Lazarus  whom  Jesus  loved  that  lazares  or  leprosi 
were  otherwise  called  pauperes  Christi  (12th  and  13th 
cent. ).  c.  c. 

LESHEM  (D"'7  ;  Aece/v\  and  AeceN  (A*.n)  [A], 
A&X6IC  and  A&C6NN  (Aa.k)  [B],  AeceN  (A&n)  [L]),  the 
name  of  the  northern  city  Dan,  according  to  Josh.  I947. 

Probably  it  should  rather  be  Leshum,  another  form  of  Laish 
(g.v.) ;  for  the  formation  cp  DB'i'  from  try.  So  Wellh.  dt 
Gentibus,  37  ;  CH  15. 

LESSAU  (Aecc*.OY  [A]).  2  Mace.  14 16  RV,  AV 
Dessau  (q.v. ). 

LETHECH  (1\rb),  Hos.  3=  EVme-,  EV  Half 
Homer.     See  Wkights  and  Measures. 

LETTER  (nap,  2  S.  11 14,  etc.  ;  emcToAH,  Acts 
2325).     See  Epistolary  Literature,  Writing. 

LETTUS  (attoyc  [A]),  1  Esd.829,  RV  Attus  = 
Ezra  82,  Hattush  (i). 

LETUSHIM  (Dt^D1?  ;  A&TOYCieiM  [AEL],  -pi£|M 
[D],  and  Leummim  (D'Bn?  ;  Aocomeim  [A],  -M6IN 
[DE],  -MI6IM  [L]),  sons  of  Dedan  (Gen.  253),  the  third 
in  MT  being  Asshurim.  In  (§  five  sons  are  assigned 
to  Dedan  :  payovrjX  ([AEL] — i.e. ,  Sk^h,  see  Reuel  ; 
paaov  [i)\]  [D]),  i>af38er)\  ([ADEL],  i.e.,  Sn2iH — Ad- 
Beel),  aaovpifx,  XarovffieifjL,  Xow/iet/i.  In  1  Ch.  I32  the 
sons  of  Dedan  are  omitted  in  MT  and  <S5,  except  by  <!§A 
which  enumerates  five,  as  above.  Criticism  has  not 
yet  led  to  definite  results  as  to  any  one  of  the  three 
sons  of  Dedan.  If,  however,  we  are  right  in  restoring 
the  doubtful  text  of  Gen.  106  thus  : 1 — '  And  the  sons  of 
Jerahmeel ;  Cush,  and  Mizrim,  and  Zarephath,  and 
Kain,'  and  if  jtyp\  'Jokshan'  in  Gen.  252/".  is  mis- 
written  for  pis,  '  Cushan '  =  B>i3,  Cush '  (the  N.  Arabian 
Kus),  we  may  conjecture  that  oticn  is  an  expansion 
of  mis?  (Suram  or  Surim)  —  i.e. ,  dhib'J  (Gesuram  or 
Gesurim) — that  nw\sb  comes  from  cn^,L,D,  and  ultimately 
from  Dna^s = Dnsin  (Sarephatham  or  Sarepbathim),  and 
that  oM^nS  comes  from  c'rN^nv  (Jerahme'elam  or  Jerah- 
me'elim).  Thus  the  main  difficulties  of  the  two  Dedanite 
genealogies  are  removed.  For  another  possible  occur- 
rence of  the  (corrupt)  ethnic  [']b>bS,  see  Tubal-cain. 

The  Tgg.  and  Jer.  (Qu&st.  and  Onom.)  assume  the  three 
names  to  be  appellatives,  indicating  the  occupations  or  modes 
of  life  of  different  branches  of  the  Dedanites  (similarly  Hitz.  and 
Steiner,  see  articles  in  BLt  and  cp  Margoliouth,  in  Hastings, 
DB&ygb).  For  other  guesses  see  Dillmann  on  Gen.  253,  and 
cp  Asshurim.  t.  k.  c. 

LEVI  C)b  ;  Aey[e]i.  a's°  AeyMic  [AE],  accus. 
AeyeiN,  4  Mace.  219),  1.  Jacob's  third  son  by  Leah, 
Gen.  2934  (J).  The  story  in  Genesis  (I.e.)  records  a 
popular  etymology  connecting  Levi  with  rrh,  Idvah, 
'  to  be  joined  '  (cp  Eccles.  815)  ;  see  also  Nu.  I824  (P), 
where  it  is  said  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  will  '  join  itself' 
to  Aaron.  Some  modern  critics  too  support  this  con- 
nexion. Thus  Lagarde  (Or.  220 ;  Mitth.  luff.)  explains 
'  Levi '  as  ■  one  that  attaches  himself.'  If  so,  the  Levites 
were  either  '  those  who  attached  themselves  to  the 
Semites  who  migrated  back  from  the  Delta,  therefore 
Egyptians,'  or  perhaps  'those  who  escorted  the  ark'  ; 
the  latter  meaning  is  virtually  adopted  by  Baudissin2 
[Priesterthum,  72,  u.  1).  Land,  however  (De  Gids, 
Nov.  1871,  p.  244,  n.),  explains  bine  Levi  as  'sons  of 
conversion' — i.e.,  the  party  of  a  reaction  to  primitive 
nomad  religion.  But  it  appears  impossible  to  treat  -iS 
(Levi)  as  an  adjective,  against  the  analogy  of  all  the  other 
names  of  Israelitish  tribes,  and  especially  against  that 

1  Sec  Cush,  Put,  and  Crit.  Bib. 

2  'Is,  a  servant  of  the  sanctuary,  from  1^=  m'"',  with  abstract 
or  collective  signification,  '  Begleitung,  Folge,  Gefolgschaft.' 
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of  Simeon  and  Reuben,  and  Gesenius's  old-fashioned 
rendering  of  '  Levi '  ('  associatio  ')  can  hardly  now  be 
quoted  in  support  of  Land's  theory.  If  '  Levi '  is 
original  it  mav  be  best  regarded  as  the  gentilic  of  Leah 
(so  We.  Pro/JW,  146;  St.  ZATW  1 116  [1881])  ;  Nai'H- 
TALI  (cp  Cnt.  Bib.),  if  an  ethnic,  may  be  adduced  as 
a  parallel. 

The  present  writer,  however,  thinks  that  '  Levi '  is  a  corrup- 
tion, and  conjectures  that  Leah  [g.v.]  and  some  at  least  of  her 
sons,  derived  their  names,  not  from  animal  totems,  but  from 
their  ethnic  affinities  —  i.e.,  that  Levi  comes  from  Jerahmeel 
(p1S=jij''  =  j<cs=l?ND1='?NCmO.  SeeCril.Bib.  Forother 
views  see  We.  Heid.(\*>,  114,  n.  (<2)om.) ;  Hommel,  AHT-2-j^/. ; 
Anfs'dtze,  1  30 f.  On  the  Levi-traditions  see  also  Moses, 
Shechem. 

2.  A  name  occurring  twice  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Lk. 
8  24  2gt).     See  generally  Genealogies  ii.,  §  3/. 

3.  A  disciple  of  Jesus,  '  called  '  when  at  the  toll-office 
(reKwviov) ,  son  of  Alphseus  [Mk.],  Mk.  'J  14  Lk.  527! 
(KevfLv,  accus.  [Ti.  \VH]  ;  cp  Mt.  9g  [call  of  Matthew] ). 
Three  courses  are  open  to  us. 

(1)  We  may  suppose  that  this  disciple  had  two  names, 
one  of  which  (Matthew)  was  given  him  by  Jesus  after 
he  entered  the  apostolic  circle,  and  consequently  dis- 
placed the  earlier  name,  as  Peter  superseded  Simon. 
The  supposition  that  he  had  two  names  might  pass ; 
but  the  view  that  one  of  them  was  bestowed  by  Jesus 
appears  hazardous.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  name 
Matthew,  the  meaning  of  which  is  still  disputed,  was 
regarded  in  the  evangelic  traditions  as  having  any  special 
appropriateness  to  its  bearer.  It  might  be  better  to 
conjecture  with  Delitzsch  (Riehm,  HVVBi-),  919  i)  that 
the  full  name  of  the  disciple  who  was  called  from  the 
toll-office  was  Matthew,  son  of  Alphaeus,  the  Levite 
(>isn)  ;  cp  Acts  4  36,  'Joses  who  was  surnamed  Barnabas, 
a  Levite.'  It  is  at  any  rate  in  favour  of  the  identification 
of  Levi  and  Matthew  that  the  circumstances  of  the  call 
of  Levi  agree  exactly  with  those  of  the  call  of  Matthew; 
'  Levi '  and  '  Matthew '  are  both  in  the  Capernaum  toll- 
office  when  the  thrilling  speech '  Follow  me  '  is  addressed 
to  them.  Must  not  the  same  person  be  intended  ?  May 
not '  Levi '  be  an  earlier  name  of  '  Matthew '  ?  So,  among 
moderns,  Meyer,  Olshausen,  Holtzmann. 

(2)  We  may  suppose  that  whilst  the  same  fact  is 
related  both  by  Mk.  and  Lk.,  and  by  Mt.,  the  name  of 
the  man  who  was  called  by  Jesus  was  given  by  Mt.  as 
Matthew  by  mistake,  the  author  or  redactor  of  our 
first  gospel  having  identified  the  little-known  Levi  with 
the  well-known  apostle  Matthew,  who  may  very  possibly 
have  been  a  TekdjvTjs  (EV  'publican'),  and  was  at  any 
rate  regarded  by  the  evangelist  as  such  (so  Sieffert, 
Ew.,  Keim  \Jesu  von  Nazara,2i\-j\),  We  know  how 
much  the  Te\ujvai  were  attracted  to  Jesus  (note  Mt, 
9io  Mk.  215  Lk.  15i  192/.);  it  is  very  possible  that 
more  than  one  may  have  been  found  worthy  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  his  inner  circle. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lipsius  (Apokr.  Apostel- 
geschichten)  that  the  fusion  of  Levi  and  Matthew  is 
characteristic  of  later  writers.  In  the  Menologia 
Matthew  is  called  a  son  of  Alphaeus  and  »  brother  of 
James,  and  in  the  Breviarium  Apostolorum  it  is  said 
of  Matthew, '  Hie  etiam  ex  tribu  sua  Levi  sumpsit  cog- 
nomentum.'  On  the  other  hand,  Lipsius  (1  24)  mentions 
a  Paris  MS  of  the  gospels  (Cotelier,  Patres  Aposf.  1  271) 
which  identifies  the  Levi  of  Mk.  with  Thaddseus  and 
Lebb&us,  and  Lk.'s  Judas  of  James.  In  the  Syriac  Book 
of  the  Bee  (Anecdota  Oxon.,  Sem.  ser.,  i.,  part  ii.,  ed.  and 
transl.  by  Budge)  it  is  said  (chap.  48,  p.  112)  that  Levi 
was  slain  by  Charmus  while  teaching  in  Paneas. 

(3)  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
if  we  could  not  regard  the  subject  from  another  and  a 
somewhat  neglected  point  of  view.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  transcribers  and  translators  of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
names  were  liable  to  many  mistakes.  Now  'A\0a(os 
(cp  AlphjEus  and  Heleph)  represents  most  probably 
'oS'N  (a  derivative  of  ndW,  'ship'?).  Surely  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  initial  letters  'N  may  have  become  illeg- 
ible in  the  document  upon  which  Mt.  9  9  ff.  is  based. 
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There  remains  ^D1?,  which  in  Aramaic  Hebrew  characters 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  'P  —  i.e.,  Levi.  The  original 
narrative  very  possibly  had  '  Ilphai  the  son  of  Ilphai' 
by  a  scribe's  error  for  '  Mattai  the  son  of  Ilphai';  and 
it  is  open  to  us  to  hold  that  Ae/3/3cuos  =  Sin.  'to1? 
(Dalman)  has  also  arisen  by  corruption  out  of  'B^'N. 

Cp  LfiBB/EUS. 

That  '  Levi '  appears  in  the  Talmud  as  a  name  of  Rabbis  does 
not  make  '  Levi '  a  probable  name  for  a  common  man  of  Caper- 
naum. The  occurrences  in  Lk.  o  24  29  are  also  precarious 
supports  for  the  '  Levi '  in  our  text  of  Mk.  and  Lk. 

T.  K.  C. 

LEVIATHAN.  Leviathan  (see  Behemoth  and 
Leviathan;  Crocodile)  is  described  in  Job  41  [4O25- 
41].  The  last  two  verses  of  the  description  (41  33  [25]) 
have  been  misread  (cp  Lion)  and  therefore  misunder- 
stood.1 '  Who  is  made  without  fear '  is  a  very  question- 
able rendering;  read  '  ...  to  be  lord  of  the  beasts,' 
changing  nrr,1?3'?  into  r»n  "?:n*.  There  is  an  exact 
parallel  to  this  in  Job  40 19,  where  Behemoth,  if  we 
adopt  a  necessary  critical  emendation,  is  described  as 
'  he  that  was  made  to  be  a  ruler  of  his  fellows '  ( 'it'  ;n 
von  ru1"').  Among  the  other  passages  which  refer  to 
Leviathan  is  Ps.  104  26,  where  '  there  go  the  ships  is 
unsuitable  to  the  context.  nrjs,  'ships'  should  cer- 
tainly be  DTjr,  '  dragons '  (Ps.  74 13  148  7 ;  N  and  n  con- 
founded; cp  Judg.  93i),  and  at  the  close  of  the  verse 
u'lnii''?  should  probably  be  o"i;' jjV  The  psalmist  found 
this  reading  in  his  copy  of  Job  (at  40  19),  unless  indeed 
we  suppose  that  he  read  there  u~prt:'-,  and  copied  the 
phrase  which  the  Hebrew  text  (MT  and  ©)  now  gives 
in  Ps.  104  26.  The  verse  becomes  '  There  dragons  move 
along;  (yea),  Leviathan  whom  thou  didst  appoint  ruler 
therein  ' ;  13  refers  to  o;n  (v.  25) .  T.  K.  C. 

LEVIRATE.     See  Marriage,  §  8. 

LEVIS,  (\eyic  [A]),iEsd.9i4  =  Ezra  10 15, 'Levite.' 
See  Shabbethai,  i. 

LEVITES.  The  Levites  (D'Jlb;  AeyteliT&l)  are 
defined  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  Hebrew  genea- 
logical history  as  the  descendants  of  Levi 
1.  Secular  (Gen.  2(134);  hence  their  other  name'  b'ne 
tribe.  Levi'  ('lb  ^B).  In  Hebrew  genealogies, 
however,  we  are  not  necessarily  entitled  to  look 
upon  the  eponym  of  a  tribe  as  more  than  an  ideal 
personality.  Indeed,  the  only  narrative  in  which,  on 
a  literal  interpretation,  Levi  appears  as  a  person 
(Gen.  34),  bears  internal  evidence  of  the  intention  of 
the  author  to  delineate  under  the  form  of  personification 
events  in  the  history  of  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Simeon 
which  must  have  occurred  after  the  arrival  of  Israel 
in  Canaan.2  The  same  events  are  alluded  to  in  Gen. 
49  s-7,  where  Simeon  and  Levi  are  plainly  spoken  of  as 
communities  with  a  communal  assembly  (Kakal,  i^)  ; 
see  Assembly,  col.  345. 

Simeon  and  Levi  were  allied  tribes  or  'brothers';  their 
onslaught  on  the  Shechemites  was  condemned  by  the  rest  of 
Israel;  and  its  results  were  disastrous  to  the  actors,  when  their 
cause  was  disavowed  by  their  brethren.  The  b'ne  Hamor  re- 
gained possession  of  Shechem,  as  we  know  from  Judg.  9,  and 
both  the  assailing  tribes  were  scattered  through  Israel,  and 
failed  to  secure  an  independent  territorial  position.  Cp  Shechem. 

The  details  of  this  curious  portion  of  the  earliest 
Hebrew  history  must  remain  obscure  (cp  DINAH, 
Simeon)  ;  Gen.  34  does  not  really  place  them  in  so  clear 
a  light  as  the  briefer  reference  in  Gen.  49 ;  for  the  former 
chapter  has  been  recast  and  largely  added  to  by  a  late 
writer,  who  looks  upon  the  action  of  the  brethren  in  the 
light  of  the  priestly  legislation,  and  judges  it  much  more 
favourably  than  is  done  in  Gen.  49.  In  post-canonical 
Judaism  the  favourable  view  of  the  zeal  of  Levi  and 

1  The  critical  emendations  are  due  to  Gunkel,  Giesebrecht, 
andCheyne.  . 

*  Jacob  in  84  30  is  not  a  personal,  but  a  collective  idea,  for  he 
says,  '  I  am  a  few  men,'  and  the  capture  and  total  destruction  of 
a  considerable  city  is  in  the  nature  of  things  the  work  of  two 
tribes  rather  than  of  two  individuals. 
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Simeon  becomes  still  more  dominant  (Judith,  0  2  f. ;  Bk. 
of  Jubilees,  chap.  HO,  and  especially  Theodotus,  dp.  Poly- 
histor,  in  Muller's  Fragm.o  217 /.),  and  the  curse  of 
Jacob  on  the  ferocity  of  his  sons  is  quite  forgotten.1  In 
the  oldest  history,  however,  the  treachery  of  Levi  and 
Simeon  towards  a  community  which  had  received  the 
right  ol  connubium  with  Israel  is  represented  as  a  crime, 
which  imperilled  the  position  of  the  Hebrews  and  was 
fatal  to  the  future  of  the  tribes  directly  involved. 

Whilst,  however,  the  Levites  were  scattered  through- 
out  Israel,   their  name   does    not  disappear   from   the 

0  p  •     +1       ro^    °f   tne    trihes    (cp   Dt.  27 12).       In 
t-b  the    blessinS   of    Moses    (Dt.  33),  where 

Simeon  is  passed  over,  Levi  still  appears, 
not  as  a  territorial  tribe,  but  as  the  collective  name  for 
the  priesthood.  The  priesthood  meant  is  that  of  the 
northern  kingdom  under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  (on  the  date 
of  the  chapter,  see  Deuteronomy,  §  26) ;  and  in  fact  we 
know  that  the  priests  of  the  important  northern  sanctuary 
of  Dan  traced  their  origin  to  a  Levite  (Judg.  17  9) ,  Jona- 
than the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses  (Judg.  18  30)  .'2 
That  the  Judasan  priesthood  were  also  known  as  Levites 
in  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  appears  from  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  especially  from  10  8/  18  1/.;  and  we 
learn  from  Ezek.  44  10/  that  the  Judaean  Levites  were 
not  confined  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  but  included 
the  priests  of  the  local  high  places  abolished  by  Josiah. 

It  may  even  be  conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that  the 
Levites  (like  the  remnants  of  the  closely-related  tribe  of  Simeon) 
had  originally  settled  in  Judah  and  only  gradually  afterwards 
sprend  themselves  northwards.  Micah's  Levite,  as  we  know, 
was  from  Bethlehem-Judah  (Judg.  17  j).3     But  cp  Micah  t.,  2. 

Alike  in  Judah  and  in  the  N.  the  priestly  prerogative 
of  Levi  was  traced  back  to  the  days  of  Moses  (Dt.  10  8 
33  8)  ;*  but  in  later  times  at  least  the  Judaean  priesthood 
did  not  acknowledge  the  Levitical  status  of  their  northern 
colleagues  (1  K.  12  31).  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hos.ea  never  speak  of  the 
northern  priesthood  as  illegitimate,  and  Hos.  4  certainly 
implies  the  opposite.  Presumably  it  was  only  after  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  and  the  introduction  of  large  foreign 
elements  into  the  population  of  the  N.,  that  the  southern 
priests  began  to  disavow  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuaries 
of  Samaria,  most  of  whom  can  no  longer  have  been 
representatives  of  the  old  priesthood  as  it  was  before 
the  northern  captivity  (2  K.  17  28  Judg.  18  30  2  K.  2820, 
in  contrast  with  v.  8  /.). 

In  the  most  developed  form  of  the  hierarchical  system 
the   ministers   of   the   sanctuary  are   divided   into  two 

3  Levites  Sra^es.  All  are  regarded  as  Levites  by 
',       .  descent  (cp,  e.g.,  Ex.  6  25)  ;  but  the  mass 

"  '  of    the    Levites    are    mere    subordinate 

ministers  not  entitled  to  approach  the  altar  or  perform 
any  strictly  priestly  function,  and  the  true  priesthood  is 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  Aaron.  In  the  docu- 
ments which  reveal  to  us  the  actual  state  of  the  priest- 
hood in  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms  before  the 
exile,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  distinction. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  must  be  conceded  to  Van  Hoonacker 
(195/^)  and  Baudissin  (  7XZ,  1899,  p.  362;  cp  also  his 
Gesch.  d.  Alt.  Pricstertums,  113)  that  Ezekiel  has  taken 
over  from  the  phraseology  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
the  distinction  between  'the  priests,  the  keepers  of  the 
charge  of  the  house,'  and  '  the  priests,  the  keepers  of 
the  charge  of  the  altar,'  which  he  refers  to  as  already 

1  According  toWelihausen's  analysis  (JDT1\  435/.),  the  old 
narrative  consisted  of  Gen.  34  3  7*  n_/.  19  25 y!*  "50/..  the 
asterisk  denoting  that  only  parts  of  the  verses  marked  by  it  are 
ancient.  The  most  satisfactory  discussion  is  that  of  Kuenen 
(Th.TU  257^  =  Abhandlnngen  [translated  by  Budde],  255^".), 
in  which  the  npposite  view  of  I  Hllmann  {Genesis,  ad loc.)  is  fully 
refuted.  Cp  alsn  Cornill,Z/4  Til',  1891,  pp.  i-i5,and  Holzinger's 
and  Gunkel's  commentaries,  ad  loc. 

2  Read  not '  Manasseh  '  but '  Moses';  see  Jonathan,  1. 

3  Cp  Budde,  Comm.  zu  Ri.  113  118.  See  also  Genealogies 
i.»  §7  [v.]- 

4  [For  the  difficult  "H'D?  read  with  Ball,  PSBA,  1896,  p. 
I23.  T?D[]>  l^v  lovingkindnesses.j 
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existing;  but  as  against  Van  Hoonacker,  Baudissin 
observes  with  justice  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer 
from  this  that  Ezekiel  is  aware  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween priests  (sons  of  Zadok,  or  of  Aaron)  and  Levites; 
on  the  contrary,  in  40  45  he  uses  the  designation  '  priests  ' 
for  those  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  'Levites'  (44  10/^14 
45  s).  I*  *s  better  to  say  that  every  Levite  is  a  priest, 
or  at  least  is  qualified  to  become  such  (Dt.  108  IN7). 

The  subordinate  and  menial  offices  of  the  tabernacle  are  not 
assigned  to  members  of  a  holy  guild;  in  Jerusalem,  at  least, 
they  were  mainly  discharged  by  members  of  the  royal  body- 
guard (the  Carians  and  footmen,  2  K.  1 1  4  RV ;  see  Carites,  but 
also  Pelrthites),  or  by  bond  slaves,  the  ancestors  of  the  later 
Nethinim —  in  either  case  by  men  who  might  even  be  uncircum- 
cised  foreigners  (Ezek.  44  7  _/".).  A  Levitical  priest  was  a  legiti- 
mate priest.  When  the  author  of  1  K.  1*2  31  wishes  to  represent 
Jeroboam's  priests  as  illegal  he  contents  himself  with  saying  that 
they  were  not  taken  from  the  sons  of  Levi.  The  first  historical 
trace  of  a  modification  of  this  state  of  things  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  suppression  of  the  local  high  places  by  Josiah,  when 
their  priests  were  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  received  their  support 
from  the  temple  offerings,  but  were  not  permitted  to  minister  at 
the  altar  (2  K.  23  9).1 

The  priests  of  the  temple,  the  sons  of  Zadok,  were 
not  prepared  to  concede  to  their  provincial  brethren  all 

4  Country  the  PrivlleSes  wnich  Dt- 18  had  proposed 
'  .  .  y  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  local 
p  ministry.      Ezekiel,  after  the  fall  of  the 

temple,  in  planning  a  scheme  of  ritual  for  the  new 
temple,  raises  the  practical  exclusion  from  the  altar  to 
the  rank  of  a  principle.  In  the  new  temple  the  Levites 
who  had  ministered  before  the  local  altars  shall  be 
punished  by  exclusion  from  proper  priestly  work,  and 
shall  fill  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  sanctuary,  in  place 
of  the  foreigners  who  had  hitherto  occupied  them,  but 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  pollute  Yahwe's  house  in 
future  by  their  presence  (Ezek.  44  7  ff.).  In  the  post- 
exilic  period  this  principle  was  actually  carried  out; 
priests  and  Levites  are  distinguished  in  the  list  in 
Ezra  2,  Neh.  7,  1  Esd.  5 ;  but  the  priests,  that  is,  the. 
descendants  of  the  pre-exilic  priests  of  the  royal 
temple,  greatly  outnumber  the  Levites  or  descendants 
of  the  priests  of  the  high  places  (cp  Ezra  8  isjf.).  Nor 
is  this  at  all  surprising,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
duties  falling  to  Levites  in  the  temple  had  little  that 
was  attractive  about  them,  whilst  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  exile  the  inferiority  of  their  position  would  be 
much  less  apparent. 

At  this  time  other  classes  of  temple  servants,  the 
singers,  the  porters,  the  Nethinim  and  other  slaves  of 

1    SinP-PTH    PtP     thesanctuary  (but  cp  SOLOMON'S  SER- 

0.  aingers,  eiu  VANTS|  Children  of),  whose  heredi-. 
tary  service  would,  on  Eastern  principles,  give  them  a 
pre-eminence  over  other  slaves  of  the  sanctuary,  are  also 
still  distinguished  from  the  Levites ;  but  these  distinctions 
lost  their  significance  when  the  word  Levite  itself  came  to 
mean  a  subordinate  minister.     In  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
Levites  and  singers,  Levites  and  porters,  are  very  much 
run  into  one  (Neh.  11^".,  see  PORTERS), and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  other  classes  of  subordinate  ministers  into  the 
hereditary  guild  of  Levites  is  at   last  expressed  in  the 
shape   of  genealogies,   deriving  the   singers,   and  even 
families    whose    heathenish    and  foreign    names   show 
them  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  Nethinim,  from 
the  ancient  stock  of  Levi.     Cp  GENEALOGIES  i.,  §  7  (ii.). 
The  new  hierarchical  system  found  its  legal  basis  in 
the   priestly  legislation,   first    publicly  accepted    as   an 
fi   Priftstlv     mte£ral   Part   of  the   To  rah  under  Ezra 
legation    and   Nehemiah   (Israel,  §  S9).      Here 
iegiBid,ifton.   the    exciusion   of   the    ijevjtes    from   al| 

share  in  the  proper  priesthood  of  the  sons  of  Aaron 
is  precisely  formulated  (Nu.  '•'>/.) ;  their  service  is  regu- 
lated from  the  point  of  view  that  they  are  essentially 
the  servants  and  hereditary  serfs  of  the  priests  (39), 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  already  found 
vivid  expression  in  the  arrangement  of  the  camp  in 
Nu.  2,    they    are    recognised    as    possessing    a    higher 

1  Baudissin's  essentially  different  view  of  this  verse  (223-6) 
has  been  successfully  disposed  of  by  Kuenen  {Abh.  487./.). 
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grade  of  holiness  than  the  mass  of  the  people.  This 
superiority  of  position  finds  its  justification  in  the 
artificial  theory  that  they  are  a  surrogate  for  the  male 
first-born  of  Israel,  who,  belonging  of  right  to  Yahwe, 
are  handed  over  by  the  nation  to  the  priests  (cp  FIRST- 
BORN, col.  1526). 

The  Levites  are  endowed  with  the  tithes,  of  which  in 
turn  they  pay  a  tithe  to  the  priests  (Nu.  18  21  ff.).  These 
regulations  as  to  tithes  were  enforced  by  Nehemiah; 
but  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Levites  was  hardly 
consistent  with  their  permanent  enjoyment  of  revenues 
of  such  importance,  and  we  learn  from  the  Talmud  that 
these  were  finally  transferred  to  the  priests.  Cp  TAXA- 
TION and  Tribute.1 

Another  provision  of  the  law—/.*.,  the  assignment  to 
the  Levites  of  certain  cities  with  a  definite  measure  of 
inalienable  pasture-ground  (Nu.  35  Lev.  LT»  34) — was  ap- 
parently never  put  in  force  after  the  exile.  It  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  prohibition  against  the  holding  of 
property  in  virtue  of  which  the  Levites  in  common  with 
the  other  needy  classes  are  commended  to  the  com- 
passion of  the  charitable. 

This  prohibition  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  same  priestly 
legislation  (Nu.  I>20*2li6a).  and  particularly  in  D.  See  e.g., 
Dt.  10  9,  '  Levi  hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  his  brethren ' ; 
l*  1.  From  l>t.  is  6  we  gather  that  the  Levites  were  dispersed 
as  sojourners  in  various  Israelitish  cities — i.e.,  they  had  no  ter- 
ritorial possession  (cp  Gen.  49  7).  In  accordance  with  this 
Ezekiel  propounds  an  idealistic  reform  according  to  which  the 
Levites  were  to  have  a  domain  apportioned  to  them,  where  they 
were  to  live  together.  Josh.  _'l  (P),  1  Ch.  13  2  cannot  of  course 
be  quoted  in  support  of  the  prohibition.  It  should  be  observed 
too  that  many  of  the  so-called  Levitical  cities  did  not  become 
Israelitish  till  quite  late,  and  that  some  of  them  were  so  near 
each  other  that  the  pasture-land  assigned  to  one  city  would 
have  overlapped  that  assigned  to  its  neighbour  {e.g.,  Hebron 
and  Holon,  Anathoth  and  Almonl,  whilst  the  pasture-land  of 
Hammoth-dor  would  have  included  part  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
See  Di.  Num.-Dent.;   Now.  HA  'I  129;  Addis,  Hex.  t  448/. 

As  the  priestly  legislation  carried  its  ordinances  back 
into  the  time  of  Moses,  so  the  later  developments  of 
the  Levitical  service  as  known  in  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler  (on  the  date,  see  Historical  Literature, 
§  157)  are  referred  by  that  author  to  David  (1  Ch.  15  16 
123)  or  toHezekiah(2Ch.2W)  and  Josiah  (2Ch.35) ;  and 
by  a  similar  projection  of  post-exilic  conditions  into  pre- 
exilic  times,  we  find,  among  other  modifications  of  the 
original  text  (such  as  i  S.  6 15  2  S.  15  24  1  K.  8  4) ,  various 
individuals  who  had  been  prominent  in  connection  with 
matters  of  worship  invested  with  the  character  of 
Levites;  this  has  been  done  not  only  in  the  case  of 
Samuel  (comp.  1  S.  1  1  with  1  Ch.  6  12/  i%ff-),  but  even 
in  that  of  a  foreigner  like  Obed-edom  of  Gath.2  The 
chief  point  is  the  development  of  the  musical  service  of 
the  temple,  which  has  no  place  in  the  Pentateuch,  but 
afterwards  came  to  be  of  the  first  importance  (as  we  see 
from  the  Psalter)  and  attracted  the  special  attention  of 
Greek  observers  (Theophrastus,  ap.  Porph.  De  Abstin. 
ii.  26). 

For  the  reconstruction  of  the  post-exilic  history  of  the 
relation   of  Levites  to  priests,  we  are   thrown   for  the 

7.  Fost-exilic   most  Part  on  Pure   conjecture,  which, 

development.  according]y.  Vogelstein  has  used  with 
conspicuous  acuteness.  He  supposes 
that  the  period  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Levites 
under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  was  followed  by  one  of 
threatening  collapse  against  which  they  sought — and  with 
success— to  defend  themselves  by  alliance  with  the  singers 
and  doorkeepers.  The  excessive  pretensions  of  the 
party  thus  reinforced,  however,  led  to  renewed  adversity 

(Nu.  Ill),  after  which  they  were  ultimately  able,  by 
peaceful  means  (cp  the  work  of   the   Chronicler),  to 

^See  Mishna,  Md&sser  S/ten'z,  5  15,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Gemara  (3259  of  Schwab's  translation);  Yebamdthf.  86a, 
Kethuboth,/.  26a ;  Sota,  9  10,  Carpzov,  Apparatus  kist.-crit., 
1748,  p.  624;  and  Hottinger,  De  Decimis  Jud.y  1713,  6  8  9  17; 
cp  v.  Hoonacker,  60  y.  4oo_/".,  who,  on  the  authority  of  some 
passages  in  the  Talmud,  considers  the  Levites'  tithe  to  have 
been  exacted  as  early  as  in  Ezra's  time. 

[If  the  text  is  correct;   on  this,  see  Obed-edom:  cp  also 
Genealogies  i.,  §  7  [v.]  end.] 
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establish  a  tolerable  modus  vivendi.  Vogelstein's  attempt 
is  to  be  accepted  at  least  to  this  extent :  it  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  post-exilic  history  of  the  Levites 
did  not  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  either  upwards  or — 
as  Van  Hoonacker  has  tried  to  make  out — downwards. 
The  Levites  appear,  it  is  true,  to  have  sunk  to  a  position  of 
complete  insignificance  at  the  close  of  the  history,  that  is  to  say 
at  the  close  of  the  ()T  period;  to  this  Van  Hoonacker  has  very 
appropriately  called  attention.  In  the  NT  they  are  mentioned 
only  in  Lk.  JO  32  Jn.  1  19  and  Acts  4  36.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  position  in  Ezra-Nehemiah  is  only  relatively  a  favourable 
one,  that  is  far  from  justifying  Hoonacker's  conclusion  that 
Chronicles,  in  which  they  are  represented  as  enjoying  a 
more  favourable  position  (for  the  most  part  comparable  to 
that  of  the  priests),  must  be  taken  as  representing  the  con- 
ditions of  pre-exilic  times.  Baudissin  {Rel.-gesch.  45)  has  shown 
that  even  within  the  priestly  legislation  it  is  possible  to  trace 
a  growing  respect  for  the  Levites.  In  his  judgment,  accord- 
ingly, wc  cannot  say  that  in  the  post-exilic  time  any  con- 
siderable vicissitudes  in  the  condition  of  the  Levites  are  to 
be  observed,  and  he  adds  the  suggestion,  well  worthy  of 
attention,  that  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  ultimate  subordina- 
tion of  the  Levites  to  the  singers  and  porters,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Levites  strictly  so-called  were  merely  an 
artificial  creation — a  creation  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.1 

Whilst  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  the 

0  m j-*;„„„i     Levites  from  the  time  of  the  blessing 

8.  Traditional      ,  , .  ,   r,     ,  .      & 

.  of  Moses  and   Deuteronomy  down- 

„       .       *     ,      wards,    the    links     connecting    the 

"     tl     t  "h       priestly  tribe  with  the  earlier  fortunes 
priestly  trioe.    of  the  tribe  of  Leyi  are  hardly  t0  be 

determined  with  any  certainty. 

According  to  the  traditional  view,  the  scheme  of  the 
Levitical  legislation,  with  its  double  hierarchy  of  priests 
and  Levites,  was  of  Mosaic  ordinance.  There  is  too 
much  evidence,  however,  that  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  we 
possess  it,  divergent  ordinances,  dating  from  very 
different  ages,  are  all  carried  back  by  means  of  a 
legal  convention  to  the  time  of  the  wilderness  journey 
(cp  HexaTEUCH).  If,  too,  the  complete  hierarchical 
theory  as  held  in  post-exilic  times  was  really  ancient, 
it  is  inexplicable  that  all  trace  ot  it  was  so  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  that 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  degradation  of  the  non-Zadokite 
Levites  as  a  new  thing  and  as  a  punishment  for 
their  share  in  the  sin  of  the  high  places,  and  that  no 
clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  distinction  between 
priests,  and  Levites  has  been  found  in  any  of  the 
Hebrew  writings  that  are  demonstrably  earlier  than  the 
exile.2  It  has  indeed  been  argued  that  (1)  the  list  of 
Levitical  cities  in  Josh.  21,  and  (2)  the  narrative  of  the 
rebellion  of  Korah  imply  that  the  precepts  of  the  post- 
exilic  law  were  practically  already  recognized;  but  (1) 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  such  distribution  as  that 
spoken  of  in  Josh.  21  at  the  time  of  the  settlement, 
because  many  of  the  cities  named .  were  either  not 
occupied  by  Israelites  till  long  afterwards,  or,  if  occu- 
pied, were  not  held  by  Levites. 

The  Levitical  cities  of  Joshua  are  indeed  largely  identical  with 
ancient  holy  cities  (Hebron,  Shechem,  Mahanaim,  etc.) ;  but  in 
ancient  Israel  a  holy  city  was  one  which  possessed  a  noted 
sanctuary  (often  of  Canaanite  origin),  not  one  the  inhabitants 
of  which  belonged  to  the  holy  tribe.  These  sanctuaries  had,  of 
course,  their  local  priesthoods,  which  in  the  time  of  the  mon- 
archy were  all  called  Levitical;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense,  not 
in  that  of  the  priestly  legislation,  that  a  town  like  Shechem  can 
ever  have  been  Levitical. 

(2)  So  again,  the  narrative  of  Korah  has  proved  on 
critical  examination  to  be  of  composite  origin  ;  the  parts 
of  it  which  represent  Korah  as  1  common  Levite  in 
rebellion  against  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  belong  to  a 
late  date,  and  the  original  form  of  the  history  knows 
nothing  of  the  later  hierarchical  system  (see  KORAH  ii). 

1  TLZ,  1899,  p.  361. 

2  Defenders  of  the  traditional  view,  the  latest  being  Van 
Hoonacker,  92  /.,  have  sought  such  evidence  in  1  K.  s  4. 
There  are  many  indications,  however,  that  the  text  of  this 
part  of  Kings  has  undergone  considerable  editing  at  a  pretty 
late  date.  The  LXX  translators,  ©BL,  did  not  read  the  clause 
which  speaks  of  '  priests  and  Levites,'  and  the  Chronicler  read 
'  the  Levite  priests'  (but  <&  oi  iepels  ko.1  oi  Aave~nai)—the  phrase 
characteristic  of  the  deuteronomic  identification  of  priestly  and 
Levitical  ministry. 
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It  has  thus  become  impossible  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
carrying  back  the  distinction  of  Levites  and  Aaronites 

9.  Alternative   I"  ,he  Iater  senseu  to  an  ?arly  da,e; 
\\  e  cannot  use  the  priestly  parts  ot 


theory. 


the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  as  a  source 


for  the  earliest  history.  It  is  probable,  however  (note 
the  case  of  Micah's  Levite  in  Judg.  17/) ,l  that  the  kin 
of  Moses  had  a  certain  hereditary  prerogative  in  connec- 
tion with  the  worship  of  Yahwe  (cp  Dt.  10  8).  In  the 
earliest  times  the  ritual  of  Yahwe's  sanctuary  had  not 
attained  such  a  development  as  to  occupy  a  whole  tribe ; 
but  if,  as  appears  probable,  the  mass  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  almost  annihilated  at  an  early  date,  the 
name  of  Levite  might  very  well  continue  to  be  known 
only  in  connection  with  those  of  the  tribe  who  traced 
kin  with  Moses  or  remained  by  the  sanctuary.  Cp 
Mosks,  §  5.  The  multiplication  of  Hebrew  holy 
places  was  effected  partly  by  syncretism  with  the 
Canaanites,  partly  in  other  ways  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  a  central  sanctuary,  and  so  arose  a  variety  of 
priestly  guilds  which  certainly  cannot  have  been  all  of 
Levitical  descent. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that  in  some  cases  where  Canaan- 
ite  sanctuaries  were  taken  over  by  the  Israelites  certain 
Canaanite  priestly  families  may  have  contrived  to  retain 
possession  of  the  priestly  office.  Whether  even  Zadok  himself, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood,  was  of  Levitical  origin 
must  remain  an  open  question,  the  answer  of  Chronicles  not 
being  trustworthy  enough  to  be  decisive  (see  Zadok,  i). 

As  the  nation  was  consolidated  and  a  uniform  system 
of  sacred  law  (referred  to  Moses  as  its  originator)  came 
to  be  administered  all  over  the  land,  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministers  of  the  greater  sanctuaries,  the  various 
guilds  may  have  been  drawn  together  and  have  aimed 
at  forming  such  a  united  body  as  we  find  described  in 
Dt.  33.'2  This  unity  would  find  a  natural  expression  in 
the  extension  of  the  name  of  Levites  to  all  priesthoods 
recognized  by  the  State — in  Ex.  4  i4  '  Levite  '  is  simply 
equivalent  to  a  professional  designation.  If  this  was 
the  course  of  things  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
term  came  into  large  use  till  the  Israelites  were  con- 
solidated under  the  monarchy,  and  in  fact  the  integrity 
of  the  text  in  i  S.  6  i5,  2  S.  15  24,  as  well  as  in  1  K.  8  4,  is 
open  to  question  (cp  Ark).  Down  to  the  time  of 
David  and  Jeroboam,  as  appears  from  the  cases  ot 
Samuel,  Zadok,  Eleazer  (1  S.  7  1),  as  well  as  from  1  K. 
I231,  the  priesthood  was  not  essentially  hereditary; 
but,  like  all  occupations  that  required  traditional 
knowledge,  it  must  have  tended  to  become  so  more  and 
more,  and  thus  all  priests  would  appear  as  Levites  by 
adoption  if  not  by  descent. 

Thus  also,  doubtless,  the  great  number  of  the  priests  at  Nob, 
who  are  reckoned  as  of  the  family  of  Ahimelech,  but  can  hardly 
all  of  them  have  been  personally  related  to  him,  is  to  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  effort  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  a  priestly 
family  as  deriving  its  coherence  from  common  descent.3  The 
interesting  parallel  case  of  the  Rechabites  shows  us  how  easy 
to  the  thinking  of  those  early  times  was  the  transition  from  the 
idea  of  official  relationship  to  that  of  relationship  by  blood. 

Wellhausen  (ProlA5),  139  ff.)  has  argued  from  Dt. 
33  9  that  the  northern  priesthood  was  not  an  hereditary 
guild,  but  involved  the  surrender  of  all  family  con- 
nection; the  words,  however,  are  more  naturally 
understood  as  praise  of  the  judicial  impartiality  which 
refused  to  be  influenced  by  family  ties.  Our  data 
are  too  scanty  to  clear  up  the  details  of  this  interesting 
piece  of  history;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
development  of  a  consolidated  and  hereditary  priestly 
corporation  in  all  the  sanctuaries  was  closely  bound  up 
with  the  unification  of  the  state  and  the  absorption  of 
tribal  organisation  in  the  monarchy.    The  reaction  of 

1  See  Micah,  2.  Add  also  that  of  the  family  of  Eli,  1  S. 
2  27  /. ;  cp  Eli,  Jerahmeel,  §  3  (end). 

2  Cp  Ex.  3*2  25-29,  a  related  passage,  doubtless  secondary, 
which  reads  like  a  commentary  to  Dt.  &3  9.  In  it  the  choice  of 
Levi  to  the  priesthood  is  carried  back  to  a  reminiscence  of  a 
(possibly  historical)  action  of  vigorous  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
fellow-tribesmen  of  Moses  [cp  Mass  ah  and  Meribah]. 

*  Cp  Benzinger,  HA  409. 
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tribal  feeling  against  the  central  Government,  of  which 
there  are  many  traces  in  the  history  of  Ephraim,  has 
perhaps  its  counterpart  in  the  opposition  to  the  unified 
priesthood  which  is  alluded  to  in  Dt.  33  n.1 

There  have  been  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  recent 
wi  iters  from  the  time  of  Vatke  downwards  to  deny  that 
Levi  was  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  Israel ;  but  they 
all  break  down  before  the  testimony  of  Gen.  4(J.  And 
wilh  them  break  down  the  attempts  at  an  appellative 
interpretation  of  the  name  Levi.  See  Levi,  and  cp 
Kuenen's  refutation  of  the  theory  of  Land,  Theol. 
Tijdschr.  5,  1872,  pp.  628-670:  De  Stam  Levi,  and 
Kautzsch,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1890,  p.  771  f. 

Graf,  '  ZurGeschichte  des  Stammes  Levi,' in  Merx's  Archfrt 
1  (1869)  68-106;  208-236;   Stade,  Gl'I  1 152 /f.    See  further  the 
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LEVITICAL  CITIES.    See  Levites,  {§  6,  8. 

LEVITICUS. 

Name  and  contents  (§  1).  Other  remains  of  H  (§  24). 

Sources  (§§  2,  25).  Sources  of  H  (§  25). 

P  in  Lev.  s-IU  (§  3).  Characteristics  of  H  (§  26). 

Chaps.  1-7  (§§  4-6).  Unity  of  redaction  (§  27). 

Chaps.  ll-l.c»  (§§  7-11).  H's    relation    to   Dt.   Ezek.    P 
Chap.  1(5:  Day  of  Atonement       (§§  28-30). 

(§  12).  Chap.  27  _(§  31). 

Chaps.  17-2(5 :  Contents;  H  (§§  Composiiion  of  Leviticus  (§  32). 

13-23).  Bibliography  {§  33). 

The  name   comes  through   the   Latin   Leviticus  (sc. 

liber)  from  the  title  in  the  Greek  Bible,  (to)  AGy[e]l- 

1.  Name  and  TIK0N   <sc'   BiBAion),*  'the  Levitical 


contents. 


book' — *.*.,the  part  of  the  Pentateuch 


treating  of  the  functions  of  the  Levites. 
'Levitical'  is  here  equivalent  to  'sacerdotal,' — of  the 
Levites  in  the  narrower  sense  the  book  has  nothing  to 
say — and  the  name  thus  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
torath  kbhdnim  (a,J^-  ryr\),  'the  priests'  law,'  in  the 
Talmud  and  Massorah.8  In  Jewish  writings  the  book 
is  more  frequently  cited  by  its  first  word,  Wavyikra 
(N}?y).4 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  almost  exclusively 
legislative;  8,  9, 10  in  part, and  24  10/.,  though  narrative 
in  form,  are  to  be  regarded  as  precedents  to  which  the 
ritual  practice  is  to  conform  or  on  which  the  rule  is 
founded.  In  the  chronology  of  the  Pentateuch  the  laws 
were  revealed  to  Moses  and  the  events  narrated  occurred 
at  Sinai  in  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  of  the 
exodus  (between  the  first  of  the  first  month,  Ex.  40  2  17, 
and  the  first  of  the  second  month,  Nu.  1 1)  ;  in  Lev. 
itself  there  are  no  dates. 

The  book  begins  with  the  ritual  for  the  several  species  of 
sacrifice,  and  defines  cases  in  which  certain  sacrifices  are 
prescribed  (1-7);  then  follow:  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons;  the  punishment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  for  a  violation 
of  ritual,  with  some  consequent  regulations  (8-HI) ;  definition  of 
various  kinds  and  causes  of  uncleanness  (11-15) ;  ritual  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (16);  a  collection  of  laws  of  more  varied 
character,  religious,  moral,  and  ceremonial,  closing  with  a 
hortatory  address  (17-26;  see  §  14) ;  provisions  for  the  commu- 
tation of  vows  and  tithes  (27).  For  more  detailed  analysis,  see 
Driver,  Introd.{(i),  42^  ;  Kalisch,  Leviticus,  1 12  _^". 

The  immediate  continuation  of  JE  in  Ex.  32-34  is 
found  in  Nu.  IO29-I2,5  nor  are  any  displaced  fragments 
2  Sourcfla  °*  -^  -f°und  in  Leviticus.  The  book 
belongs  as  a  whole  to  the  priestly  stratum 
of  the  Hexateuch.  It  is  not,  however,  a  unit.  Chaps. 
17-26  come  from  an  originally  independent  body  of 
laws  having  a  very  distinct  character  of  its  own;  they 

1  The  attempt  which  has  repeatedly  been  made  to  attach  this 
verse  to  the  blessing  of  Judah  may  safely  be  regarded  as  un- 
justified (cp  Bertholet  ad  loc). 

t  2  Philo,  Leg.  Alleg.  2,  §  26;  Quis  rer.  div.  keres,  §  51;  cp 
«f  AeviTucT}  0t'3Aw,  De  plant.  Noe,  §  6.  See  Ryle,  Philo  and 
Holy  Scripture.,  22  /. 

3  M.  Mtnachothyl  3,  Kiddushln,  33a;  Massorah  Magna, 
1  K.  11  1,  etc. 

*Origen  in  Euseb.  HE  625;  Jerome,  Prol.  Gal.  See 
Genesis,  §  1. 

6  See  Exodus,  §  3,  vii.,  Numbers,  §  2. 
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have  been  redacted — probably  by  more  than  one  hand 

in  the  spirit   of  the  priestly  scribes,  but   not  wholly 

conformed  to  P,  much  less  made  an  integral  part  of  it.1 
Nor  is  the  remainder  homogeneous:  8-10  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  sacred  institutions ;  -  S  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  command  to  Moses  in  Ex.  40  12-14,  and 
should  immediately  follow  Ex.  40  17-38,  from  which  it  is 
now  separated  by  the  collection  of  sacrificial  laws  in 
L,eVi  1-7 ;  16  is  in  like  manner  separated  from  its 
antecedents  in  10  by  the  laws  on  uncleanness  and 
purification  in  11-15.  Neither  of  these  groups  of  laws 
is — even  artificially — connected  with  the  narrative  ; 
both  give  internal  evidence  of  compilation  from  in- 
dependent collections  of  toroth  and  of  extensive  and 
repealed  supplementation  and  redaction.  The  critical 
problems  in  Leviticus  are,  therefore,  not  less  difficult 
nor  less  important  than  those  presented  by  other  books 
of  the  Hexateuch. 

We  may  best  begin  our  investigation  with  8-10.  In 
Ex.  40  Moses  is  bidden  to  set  up  and  dedicate  the 
„  p.  -  Tabernacle  (1-11)  and  to  consecrate  Aaron 
JMO  '  anc*  n*s  sons  to  tne  priesthood  (12-15). 
The  execution  of  the  former  part  of  this 
command  is  related  in  Ex.  40  17-38;  of  the  latter  in 
Lev.  S.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  author 
of  Ex.  40  17^.  meant  Lev.  8  to  follow  immediately, 
and,  consequently,  that  Lev.  1-7,  which  now  interrupt 
this  connection,  were  inserted  here  by  \  subsequent 
redactor.  Lev.  X  describes  the  performance  of  the  rites 
for  the  consecration  and  installation  of  priests  prescribed 
in  Ex.  :!',»  i-35,  and  is  related  to  that  chapter  exactly  as 
Ex.  35/".  to  loff.  Ex.  00  ff.  have  been  found,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  later  expansion  of  the — probably  very 
brief— account  of  the  execution  of  the  directions  given 
to  Moses  in  -o  ff.z  It  follows  that  Lev.  S,  also,  belongs 
to  the  secondary  stratum,  and  this  inference  is  con- 
firmed by  internal  evidence;4  but,  since  Lev.  8  knows 
only  one  altar,  it  seems  to  represent  one  of  the  earlier 
stages  in  the  formation  of  this  stratum.5  Vv.  10&  n  and 
30  are  perhaps  later  glosses. 

Chap.  11,  the  inaugural  sacrifices,  is  the  original 
sequel  of  Ex.  !25-29  in  the  history  of  Israel's  sacred 
institutions.  It  was  probably  separated  from  those 
chapters  only  by  a  short  statement  that,  after  receiving 
these  instructions  (and  the  tables  of  the  testimony), 
Moses  descended  from  the  mount  and  did  as  Yahwe- 
had  bidden  him ;  this  was  superseded  by  the  elaborate 
secondary  narrative  in  Ex.  35-40  Lev.  8.6  The  hand 
of  a  redactor  may  be  recognised  in  v,  1  ('the  eighth 
day,' '  the  elders  of  Israel ')  and  in  the  last  verses  (23/!)  ; 
some  minor  glosses  may  also  be  suspected. 

The  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  10  i-5,  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  9  and  from  the  same  source.  The  in- 
junction forbidding  Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons  to 
defile  themselves  by  mourning  (6  /)  is  appropriately 
introduced  in  this  place,  and  such  a  prohibition  may 
have  originally  stood  here ;  but  the  present  form  of  the 
verses  is  late  (cp  21  10-12).  Verses  8/.  (cp  Ezek.  44  21) 
and  10/  (cp  11  47  20  25  Ezek.  44  23/)  have  no  con- 
nection with  their  present  surroundings;  the  former 
would  properly  have  its  place  in  21 ;  the  latter  is  a 
fragment,  the  beginning  of  which  has  been  lost.  Verses 
12-15  are  a  supplement  to  9  i7a  21,  and  would  naturally 
stand  after  9  22 ;  16-20  is  a  very  late  passage  of  midrashic 
character/  suggested  by  the  conflict  between  the  pro- 
cedure in  9 15  and  the  rule  in  0  24-30. 

The  chapters  which  precede  the  above  (1-7)  contain  a 
collection  of  laws  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice. 

1  On  17-'2G  (H)  see  below,  §§  T-iff.%  on  the  relation  of  H  to 

2  See  Historical  Literature,  §  9. 
1  See  Exodus  ii.,  §  5,  ii. 

4  Popper,  Stiftshutte,  qi,ff. 

c  We.  CHC-)  144^. ;    Kue.  Hex.  §  6,  n.  15,  16,  18. 

6  We.  CHW  j46;    Kue.  Hex.  §  6,  n.  15,  20. 

7  We.  CH(V  149 ;  Kue.  Hex.  §  6,  n.  21 ;  Dillm.  Exod.  Levit.V) 
518;  Driver,  IntrodA*)  45. 
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These  comprise:  burnt  offering  (1) ;  meal  offering  (2) ;  peace 
offering  (y) ;  sin  offering  (4);  sin  (trespass)  offering  (5  1-13) ; 
trespass  offering  (u  14-6  7  [.')  14-26]).     Tordh 
4.  Cnaps.  1-7  :  of  burnt  offering  (Ii  8-13  [1-6 1);  meal  offering 
Sacrificial        Oi  14-18  [7-T1J) ;  priests' meal  offering  ((>  19-23 
laWS.1  L12-1^]);   sin  offering  ({124-30  [17-23!);  tres- 

pass offering  (7  1-7);  certain  perquisites  of 
the  priests  (8  9/!) ;  peace  offering  (7  11-15) ;  prohibition  of  eat- 
ing fat  or  bloocl  (7  22-27)  '•  tne  priests'  portion  of  peace  offering 
(7  28-34)  J  subscriptions,  35/.  37/. 

In  this  collection  of  laws  it  will  be  observed  that  1-6  7 
[l-."i]  are  addressed  to  the  people;  0  8  [i]-7  21  to  the 
priests.  To  this  difference  in  the  titles  corresponds  in 
genera]  the  character  of  the  laws:  I-G7  [l-o]  prescribe 
what  sacrifices  and  offerings  the  Israelite  may  bring,  or 
under  certain  circumstances  must  bring;  t>%ff.  [1 JF-] 
deal  with  the  same  classes  of  sacrifice,  but  with  more 
reference  to  the  priests'  functions  and  perquisites.  Chaps. 
1-7  are  not,  however,  a  unitary  code  of  sacrificial  laws 
in  two  parts  containing  directions  for  the  worshippers 
and  the  priests  respectively.  The  different  order  of  the 
laws  (the  peace  offering  in  the  first  part  precedes,  in 
the  second  follows,  the  sin  and  trespass  offering),  con- 
sistent differences  in  formulation  (note  in  the  second 
'This  is  the  law  of,'  etc.),  and,  finally,  the  subscription, 
737,  which  belongs  to  the  second  part  only,  show  that 

0  8  [i]-7  2i  formed  a  collection  by  themselves. 

Further  examination  shows  that  neither  part  of  1-7  is 

entirely  homogeneous.     Chaps.  1  (burnt  offerings)  and 

„  3    (peace    offerings)    are    substantially 

"'       7'  intact,    and     are     good     examples    of 

relatively  old  sacrificial  toroth. 

Slight  changes  have  been  made  to  adjust  the  laws  to  the 
historical  theory  of  P :  for  '  the  priest,'  which  seems  to  have  been 
originally  used  throughout  (cp  1  9  11/.  15  17  3  n  16),  the  redactor 
has  sometimes  substituted  '  the  sons  of  Aaron'  (#5  8),  more  fre- 
quently 'Aaron's  sons,  the  priests'  (I5811  S2;  cp  1  7) ;  the 
reference  to  the  '  tent  of  meeting '  ( 1  3  5  S  2  8  13)  is  also  editorial, 
1 14-17  is  a  supplement  (cp  2). 

Chap.  2  1-3  (meal  offering)  has  some  resemblance  to 

1  3,  but  is  at  least  out  of  place  where  it  stands — 3  should 
immediately  follow  1  (cp  I2/  3i);  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  is  differently  formulated  (2nd  sing. ;  note  also 
'Aaron  and  his  sons')  and  must  be  ascribed  to  a. 
different  hand. 

Chap.  4  (sin  offering),2  with  its  scale  of  victims  and 
rites  graduated  according  to  the  rank  of  the  offerer, 
belongs  to  a  class  of  laws  which  seems  to  be  the  product 
of  artificial  elaboration  in  priestly  schools  rather  than 
to  represent  the  natural  development  of  the  ceremonial. 
The  altar  of  incense  (7,  cp  18)  is  a.  late  addition  to 
the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle;3  the  ritual  of  the  high 
priests'  sin  offering  (3-12)  is  much  more  solemn  than  that 
of  Ex.  29  10-14  Lev.  9  8-11  (cp  also  8  14-17)  ;  the  sin 
offering  of  the  congregation,  which  is  elsewhere  a  goat 
(9  15  Nu.  I524,  and  even  Lev.  16),  is  here  a  bullock;4 
the  same  heightening  of  the  propitiatory  rites  is  noticed 
here  as  in  the  offering  of  the  high  priest. 

Although  5  1-13  has  no  title,  it  is  not  the  continuation 
of  4;  it  knows  nothing  of  the  distinction  of  persons 
which  is  characteristic  pf  4,  and  differs  both  in  formula- 
tion and  in  terminology — the  very  precise  author  of  4 
would  not  have  spoken  of  the  victim  as  an  'asdm  (5  6/; 
cp  14/".).  The  same  reasons  prevent  us  from  regarding 
5  1-13  as  an  appendix  to  4  by  a  still  later  hand.5  In 
5 1-6  much  difficulty  is  created  by  the  apparent  con- 
fusion of  hattatk  and  'asom  ('sin  offering'  and  'trespass 
offering'),  two  species  of  sacrifice  which  are  elsewhere 
quite  distinct.6  The  verses  seem  also  not  to  be  a  unit; 
2/.  is  not  an  analogous  case  to  1  4,  with  which  5/  are 

1  See  Bertheau,  Siebcn  Grupfien,  etc.,  i^ff.;  Merx,  Z1VT 

(141-84  164-181(1863);  Kuenen,  Th.T \ w-zjTMfyo);  Hoffmann, 
Abhandlungen,  1  84^.  (from  MJGL,  1874). 

2  See  We.  CHC1)  138/.;  Kue.  Hex.  §  6,  n.  17;  Dr. 
I?i/rod.(a)  43. 

3  See  Exodus,  §  5,  i.,  Law  Literature,  §  21  H. 

*  On  the  relation  of  Lev.  4  to  Nu.  15  22^.,  see  Numbers,  §  19. 
r'  Kue.  Hex.   §  6,  n.  17a.     We.  now  (CM3)  335/)  regards 
4.pn-i3  14  jf  as  independent  products  of  the  same  school. 
6  See  Sacrifice,  §  27/. 
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connected.  Verses  i  4  $f.  are  in  matter  and  form  cog- 
nate to  15/  6  2-7  [5  21-26]. 

The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  in  §iff.  a  law  pre- 
scribing a  '  trespass  offering'  has  been  altered  so  as  to  require  a 
'sin  offering'  (5^).  The  insertion  of  2/.  is  more  difficult  to 
account  for;  for  these  defilements  no  sacrifice  is  elsewhere  pre- 
scribed {see  \\-2\Jf.  \->5jf.  etc.  Nu.  Ill  11^).  If  2/.  are 
derived  from  an  old  torah,  it  must  be  supposed  that  a  specific 
case,  like  that  in  Nu.  6  12  or  in  Lev.  T  20./.,  was  originally  con- 
templated.1 

The  mitigations  in  5  7-10,  n-13  are  later,  and  perhaps 
successive,  additions  (cp  1 14-17).  The  laws  in  5  i$f, 
O2-7  ["> 22-26]  are  from  a  group  denning  the  cases  in 
which  a  '  trespass  offering'  is  required  (cp  5  14-6),  and 
make  clear  the  true  character  of  this  sacrifice;  if  17-19 
is  of  the  same  origin,  the  general  phrases  of  17a  (cp 
4  2  13  22  27)  have  probably  supplanted  a.  more  specific 
'  trespass.' 

These  laws,  though  probably  introduced  here  at  a 
comparatively  late  stage  in  the  redaction  and  not  with- 
out some  alteration,  are  substantially  genuine  priestly 
torotk;  certain  resemblances,  especially  in  62-7  [522-26], 
to  H  in  Lev.  17-26  point  to  proximity,  if  not  to  identity 
of  origin  (see  below,  §  25). 

Chaps.  (J  8  [i]-7  2i  contain  a  series  of  rules,  chiefly  for 
the  guidance  of  the  priests,  and,  in   the   introductions 

6.  Chaps.  6  8-7.^  j?ref™:d  bV  tl,e  redactor  (6  8/  [i/]  24/ 

[17/]),  addressed  to  'Aaron  and  his 
sons.'  Each  paragraph  begins,  'This  is  the  torah  of 
[the  burnt  offering,  etc.)  ;  and  the  resumptive  sub- 
scription, 737,  is  in  corresponding  form. 

Here,  as  in  1  3,  '  Aaron  and  his  sons '  or  '  the  sons  of  Aaron ' 
has  sometimes  been  substituted  in  the  text  for  the  original  '  the 
priest';  '  the  court  of  the  tent  of  meeting'  {(">  16  26  [9  19] J  is 
editorial,  as  in  1  3  5  etc.,  and  other  glosses  may  be  noted, 
especially  in  6  17/!  [i°y.]. 

The  rule  for  the  priests'  meal  offering,  620-23  ta-16]. 
has  a.  different  superscription,  and  is  clearly  secondary; 
the  exegetical  difficulties  are  due  to  subsequent  glosses; 
it  30  [23]  depends  upon  4  (cp  10  16-20)  ;  7  8-10,  perquisites 
of  the  officiating  priest  (cp  29-34),  are  introduced  here 
in  connection  with  7 ;  10  is  perhaps  later  than  9,  as  the 
offering  of  uncooked  flour  is  later  than  that  of  bread  and 
cakes. 

The  priestly  torotk  in  these  chapters,  also,  are  rela- 
tively old,3  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
represent  actual  practice ;  they  have  been  preserved  with 
little  material  change.4 

Chap.  7  22-27,  prohibition  to  the  Israelites  (2nd  pi.)  to 
eat  the  fat  of  sacrifices  and  the  blood  of  animals  (cp  3  \db 

17  17  10-14),  stands  not  inappropriately  after  11-21, 
but  is  not  from  the  same  source.  Substantially  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  28-34,  which,  again,  are 
formulated  differently  from  22-27.  A.  later  hand  may 
be  recognised  in  32  (2nd  pi.),  which  is  a  doublet  to  33 ; 
34  (1st  sing.)  is  added  by  the  redactor;    ■$$/.  (cp  Nu. 

18  8)  is  the  subscription  to  an  enumeration  of  the  priests' 
dues  (35^  doublet  to  36a),  and  undoubtedly  late  ;  observe 
the  anointing  of  all  the  priests,  36a  (see  Exodus  ii., 
§  5-  i-)  !  37  is  tne  original  subscription  to  the  torotk  in 
6  8  [i]-7  21  (the  '  installation '  is  a  gloss  referring  to 
6  19-23  [12-16]) ;  38  is  added  by  a  redactor. 

Chaps.    11  -  }i>    are    naturally    connected    by    their 

dealing  with  the  subject  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness 

(a),    and    by    certain    phraseological 

7.  Chaps.  11-15  :  characteristics    (b). 

Clean  and  (a)  The  chapters  deal  with:    clean  and 

Unclean.5  unclean  animals — i.e.,  kinds  allowed  or  for- 

bidden for  food  (11  1-23);  defilement  by  con- 
tact with  unclean  animals,  alive  or  dead,  and  the  necessary 
purifications  (24-38) ;  defilement  by  contact  with  the  carcasses  of 

1  The  latter  is  the  Jewish  explanation;    Shibuntk,  14  a  b. 

2  On  the  relation  of  these  chapters  to  1-6  7  [l-.V]  see  above,  §  4. 

3  Chap,  fiq  [2]  has  been  understood  to  speak  of  the  daily  even- 
ing burnt  offering,  and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  the  rule  is  very 
late  (after  Ezra);  but  the  text — which  is  manifestly  corrupt — 
does  not  warrant  so  large  a  conclusion. 

*  In  addition  to  the  verses  mentioned  above,  7  12  may  reason- 
ably be  suspected. 

5  Bertheau,  Sieben  Gruppen,  etc.,  \bqff. 
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clean  animals  (397".);  unclean  reptiles  and  vermin  (41-44);  5ub- 
scriptions  (44/.  46/.) .  Uncleanness  and  purification  after  child- 
birth  (12).  Skindiseases;  discrimination  of '  unclean'  kindsfrom 
innocent  eruptions;  precautions  to  be  taken  in  suspected  cases; 
the  isolation  of  the '  leper '  ( in  1-46) ;  similar  appearances  in  cloth 
and  leather  (47-59) ;  purification  of  the  leper,  offerings  (14  1-32) ; 
'  leprous'  spots  on  the  walls  of  houses  and  their  treatment  (33-53); 
general  subscription  (54-57).  Uncleanness  from  sexual  secretions 
and  discharges  in  health  and  disease,  in  man  (15  1-18)  and  woman 
(19-31);  general  subscription  (32/!). 

(b)  A  unity  of  redaction  is  indicated  also  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  phrase, '  This  is  the  torah  of,"  etc. ,  in  the  subscriptions  1 1 1  46 
VI  7  13  59  1432  54  57  15  32./;  cp  Nu.  f>2g);  in  14  2  the  words 
appear  in  a  title,  as  they  do  repeatedly  in  0  8  [i]-T  21  (see  above, 
§6). 

The  distinctions  embodied  in  these  laws  originate  in 
a  low  stage  of  culture  and  are  there  of  fundamental 
importance.1  A  high  degree  of  elaboration,  even  of  a 
kind  which  appears  to  us  artificial,  is  not  of  itself  proof 
of  late  development;  savage  taboos  frequently  form  a 
most  complicated  system.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  torotk  in  Lev.  11-15  are  based  upon  ancient 
Israelite,  and  even  prehistoric,  custom.  As  they  lie 
before  us,  however,  the  chapters  give  evidence  of  having 
been  formulated  in  different  schools,  and  of  repeated 
literary  supplementation  and  redaction. 

The  close  of  chap.  11  (45,  cp  44a)  exhibits  the 
characteristic  phraseology  and  motive  of  H  ('I  am 
ft  p,         ,  1     YahweV    '  ye    shall    be     holy    for    I    am 

TT     ?'        '  holy ')  ;  -     the    torotk,    especially    in    2b-S 

annals      9_I1*   2°-/**   4I  ^'   are    similar    to    many 
which  are  embodied  in  H  (see,  e.g.,  Lev. 

18).     It  is  inferred  with  much  probability  that  the  food 

laws  in  Lev.  11  were  included  in  the  '  holiness'  code;8 

Lev.  20  25  implies  that  H  contained  such  rules.     Laws 

on  the  same  subject  in  closely  similar  form  are  found  in 

Dt.  14,4  probably  taken  from  the  same  priestly  collection 

from  which  H  derived  them.5    The  food  laws  of  H  have 

been  preserved,  however,  only  with  many  additions  and 

alterations;  Hi  20,  8  ioa(3&  n  (except  lSswn  nV),  12  13-19 

in  their  present  form,  and  much  in  20-23  4I_42  anc*  46/, 

are  to  be  ascribed  to  successive,  and  in  part  very  late, 

redactors.     Laws  on  a  different  subject — viz.,  defilement 

by  contact  with  unclean  animals  (24-38)  or  the  carcasses 

of  clean   animals  (39/^) — have   also  been  introduced,6 

and  these  again  are  apparently  not  all  of  the  same  age; 

32-38,  in  particular,  seems  to  be  more   recent  than  the 

rest. 

The  rules   defining  uncleanness  after  the  birth  of  a 

male  (122^-4)  or  female  (5)  child,  and  the  requisite  purifi- 

.    .,         -  „     cations  in  the  two  cases  respectively  (6-8) 

'     ."'      .     L    are    fnrmnlatprl    in   the    sanw'    wav   as  thf 


Childbirth 


l  are   formulated  in  the   same  way  as  the 


rules  in  chap.  15  (cp  15  -zb  16  19  25),  with 
which  chapter  they  are  closely  connected  by  their  subject ; 
12  2  fixes  the  duration  of  uncleanness  by  a  reference  to 
I019.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  32 1-7  originally 
stood  after  15  30;  what  led  the  redactor  to  transpose  the 
chapter  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  title  (1  2a) 
is  editorial;  'the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting'  (6, 
contrast  'the  sanctuary,'  4)  is  also  secondary;  8, 
which  follows  the  subscription,  like  the  corresponding 
mitigations  in  other  cases,  is  a  later  modification  of 
the  law. 

The  marks  by  which  the  priest  is  to  distinguish  the 
skin  diseases  which  render  the  subject  unclean,  from 
1  ft  Ph  1  «  ,,  innocent  eruptions  (13  2-44)  are  care- 
,',  ""  /'"fully  defined,  and  are  manifestly  the 
v  J'  result  of  close  observation.^  The  sub- 
ject was  an  important  part  of  the  torah  of  the  priests 
(Dt.  24  8),  and  one  which   from   its  nature  is  likely  to 

1  See  Clean  and  Unclean. 

2  See  below,  §  26. 

3  Horst,  Lev.  xvri.-xxvi  u.  Hezekiel,  34;  Wurster,  ZA  TW 
4123/  (1884);  Kue.  Hex.  §  15,  n.  5;  Dr.  Introd.W)  59;  cp  also 
Dillmann. 

4  See  the  comparative  table  in  Dr.  Dettt.  157  jf. 

5  See  Deuteronomy,  §  10. 

c  Kayser,  Vorexilisches  Buck,  180/!;   Kalisch,  2  124^". 

7  Cp  Family,  §§  9^. 

8  Some  scholars  have  thought  that  13/!  are  in  great  part  from 
H ;  see  below,  §  24. 
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have  been  relatively  early  fixed  in  writing;  the  minute 
discrimination  of  symptoms  is  not  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  recent  origin,  whilst  the  rites  of  purification  in 
14z-8a  are  of  a  strikingly  primitive  character.1  The 
chapters  are  not,  however,  entirely  of  the  same  age. 
The  original  law  contained  only  13  2-461?  14  2-&aa,  with 
the  subscription  14  57^.  The  ritual  of  purification  in 
14 10-20  is  obviously  a  later  substitute  for  2-8^. 

In  Za  the  leper  is  already  clean,  in  10  he  is  still  to  be  cleansed 
(cp  20^);  the  connection  in  Sl>  (9)  is  manifestly  artificial.  The 
ceremonies  in  10  ff.  are  patterned  after  the  consecration  of 
priests  in  Lev.  s  (cp  14  14-18  with  s  -^f.  30  Ex.  -Jit  20/) ;  the 
extravagant  number  of  sacrifices,  the  exact  prescription  of  the 
quantity  of  flour,  etc.,  are  other  marks  of  late  date  and  probably 
of  the  factitious  character  of  the  whole  law  (see  above,  on  chap. 

*[§s])- 

The  reduction  of  the  number  and  costliness  of  the 
victims  in  the  case  of  the  poor  (1421-31),  with  its  inde- 
pendent subscription  (32),  is  presumably  still  more 
recent.  The  purification  of  the  leper  (14  2-8)  is  separated 
from  the  law  for  his  seclusion  (13  45/)  by  a  passage  of 
some  length  on  spots  of  mould  in  stuffs  and  leather 
(13  47-58)  having  its  own  subscription  (59),  which  would 
stand  more  properly  in  connection  with  the  rules  con- 
cerning patches  of  mould  on  the  walls  of  houses 
(14  33-53).  The  association  of  these  fungus  growths 
with  eruptive  skin  diseases  ('  leprosy')  is  not  unnatural, 
and  would  lead  to  similar  regulations  for  inspection  by 
a  priest,  and  for  the  destruction  or  purification  of  the 
materials  affected.  Chap.  13  47-59  closely  follows  the 
formulation  of  13  2/.,  and  may  be  a  comparatively 
early  supplement  to  the  law  on  '  leprosy,'  if  not  of 
approximately  the  same  age.  Chap.  14  33-53  is  not  im- 
probably younger. 

The  introduction  134),  with  its  reference  to  the  future  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  of  the  laws  in  this 
group;2  and  the  adaptation  of  the  ritual  for  the  purification  of 
the  leper  to  the  cleansing  of  the  house  (49-53)  seems  artificial ; 
these  verses  may,  however,  be  a  still  later  addition,  since  in  48 
the  house  is  already  pronounced  clean  (cp  13  58,  where  no 
further  ceremony  is  prescribed).  The  subscription,  54-57,  has 
been  expanded  in  successive  stages. 

In  chap.  15  a  basis  of  old  torah  in  characteristic 
formulation  is  recognisable,  most  readily  at  the  begin- 

11  Charj   15  •    nm»  anc*  tne  enc^  °^  tne  several  para- 
Issues       '    SraPns>  tn*s  basis  seems  to  have  been 

enlarged,  especially  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  cases  of  derivative  pollution,  and  some  of  these 
additions  seem  to  be  very  late.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  to  discriminate  sharply  between  the  original 
rules  and  the  subsequent  accretions.  Verse  31,  seem- 
ingly addressed  to  the  priests  (read  '  warn '  [omnini] 
for  '  separate ') ,  is  an  appropriate  close  to  a  collection 
of  laws  on  various  forms  of  uncleanness,  and  does  not 
suggest  the  priestly  editor;  the  subscription,  32-34,  has 
grown  by  repeated  glosses,  32a  only  is  by  the  first  hand. 
The  beginning  of  chap.  16  is  connected  with  10  1-5 
not  only  by  v.  1  (Rp)  but  also  by  its  contents.     Nadab 

12  Chan   16-    and  Abihu  lost  their  lives  by  presumptu- 
Dav  of  ously  intruding  into   the   presence   of 

Atonement.3  Yahw^  carrying  unhallowed  fire  (cp 
16  i.if.)  in  their  censers;  the  fate  of 
these  priests  is  the  occasion  of  a  revelation  setting  forth 
the  rites  with  which  Aaron  may  enter  the  sanctuary 
without  incurring  the  like  destruction.4  In  the  history 
of  the  sacred  institutions,  162^.  must,  therefore,  have 
immediately  followed  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  in 
10  iff.  Not  all  of  16,  however,  is  from  this  source;  in 
2-28  a  singular  piacular  ritual,  including  the  bringing 
of  the  blood  of  the  victim  into  the  inner  sanctuary  and 

1  See  WRSJW.  Sem.m  447,  cp  422,428  n.;  Wellh.  HeidA1) 
156. 

2  Frequent  in  H ;  see  §  26. 

■  See  Reuss,  Gesck.  d.  A  T's,  §  387;  Kue.  Hex.  §  15,  n.  32; 
Uillm.  Exod.  Levit.m,  wiJT.  ;  Che.  ZA  TlV\r>  i53yf.  (1895) ; 
Now.  Heir.  Arch.  i  lit  ff.  On  the  analysis:  Oort.  TA.T 
1  It1-?'  (l8?7) ;  Stade'  GVn  258  n'  '•  Benzinger,  ZA  TW<Z  bsff. 
(1889);  Addis,  Hex.  2330;    Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby, 

4\r^  ^l-    ^ee  a's0  Atonement,  Day  of. 
Note  the  absence  of  the  incense  altar. 
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the  sending  away  into  the  wilderness  of  a  scape-goat 
laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people  (see  Azazel)  ,  has  been 
united  with  the  prescriptions  for  Aaron's  entering  the 
holy  place;  in  29-340  is  ordained  an  annual  general 
fast  day  (cp  23  26-32),  011  which  the  priest  performs 
rites— not  further  specified— for  the  purification  of  the 
people  and  the  sanctuary  (cp  Ezek.  45 18  20).  Ben- 
zinger,  in  his  analysis  of  the  chapter.i  ascribes  the  last- 
named  law  to  the  author  of  2-4  6  12/;  it  stood  in 
close  connection  with  !).  The  elaborate  expiatory 
ceremonies  in  11)57-1014-28  represent  a  much  later 
development  (Atonement,  Day  of,  §  2) ;  the  fusion 
of  the  two  elements  had  its  basis  in  the  praxis  itself;  the 
younger  ritual  probably  never  had  an  independent 
literary  existence  ('/.A  7WW88/). 

As  regards  the  Inst  point,  various  indications  in  the  text  {eg., 
the  repetition  of  6  in  11)  seem  to  point  to  the  union  of  two 
written  sources  by  a  redactor,  whilst  the  complex  ritual  itself, 
with  its  repeated  entrances  and  exits,2  is  explained  more  easily 
as  the  result  of  such  a  combination  than  as  an  evolution  in 
praxis.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  separate  the  expiatory  cere- 
monies of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (disregarding  some  minor 
glosses— 5*7/3  7-10  i5<7<5/3  16*7  18-22*7  26-29*7*). 

The  introduction,  which  doubtless  directed  that  these 
rites  should  be  performed  annually  on  a  certain  day,  is 
missing;  remnants  of  it  may  perhaps  be  preserved  in 
29^-340,  which  verses  are  not  an  old  law  of  P  (Ben- 
zinger),  but  give  evidence  of  contamination  from  Lev. 
23  26-32,  and  of  various  glosses.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
determine  just  what  was  contained  in  the  original  direc- 
tions for  Aaron's  entrance  into  the  holy  place ;  for  in 
converting  this  act  into  a  periodical  ceremony  and  incor- 
porating it  in  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  the 
redactor  has  made  much  greater  changes  in  this  part  of 
his  material.  The  essential  features  appear  to  be:  the 
ablution,  the  vestments  (4),  the  sacrifice  of  a  young 
bullock  as  a  sin  offering  (6),  the  incense  burnt  in  a 
censer  on  coals  taken  from  the  altar  (12-14)  !  a  more 
detailed  restoration  cannot  be  attempted  here. 

Chap.  26  3-45  is  a  solemn  address  of  Yahwe  (1  pers.) 
to  the  Israelites  (pi.),  setting  before  them  the  blessings 
13  nhan  17  26'  ne  w'"  bestow  upon  them  if  they  walk 
,J,  tt  i-  "  '  ln  his  statutes  and  observe  his  com- 
ine  Holiness  marKjments,  and  the  calamities  with 
Law-Boon.        which  he  will  visit  them  if  they  wiu 

not  hearken  unto  him  and  keep  these  commandments. 
Even  apart  from  the  subscription  (46) — '  these  are  the 
statutes  and  the  judgments  and  the  laws  {hukkhn,  ?nu- 
patlm,  toroth)  which  Yahwe  made  between  him  and  the 
Israelites  at  Mt.  Sinai  through  Moses ' — the  character  of 
the  discourse  and  its  resemblance  to  Dt.  28  conclusively 
prove  that  Lev.  26  originally  stood  at  the  end  of  a  body 
of  legislation.  The  distinctive  motives  and  phraseology 
of  26  recur  in  the  preceding  chapters  in  numerous 
exhortations  to  observe  the  statutes  and  judgments 
therein  contained  (cp  18  1-5  24-30  19  2  36*  37  20  7/  22-26 
22  31-33) ;  briefer  words  of  similar  tenor  are  interspersed 
in  other  places ;  note  also  the  occurrence  of  the  char- 
acteristic phrase,  '  I  am  Yahwe  '  (with  various  comple- 
ments), throughout  these  chapters  from  18  2  to  2645. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  18-25,  or  at  least  consider- 
able parts  of  these  chapters,  come  from  the  law-book  of 
which  26  is  the  conclusion.  From  the  prominence 
given  in  it  to  the  motive  of  holiness,  this  book  has  been 
called  the  Holiness  Law;4  it  is  usually  designated  by 
the  symbol  H.6  The  characteristic  formulas  of  H 
appear  first  in  the  introduction  to  18  (215-5),  and  earlier 
critics  regarded  this  as  the  beginning  of  the  extracts 
from  that  book. «  More  recent  scholars  are  generally  of 
the  opinion  that  17  is  derived  from  the  same  source.  1 

1  ZA  TlVHtiff.  (1889);  see  Atonement,  Day  of,  §  1. 

2  See  Atonement,  Day  of,  §  7. 

3  For  literature  see  below,  §  33.  . 

4  See  19  2  'ill  7  26  21  8  etc.  The  name  was  given  by  Klost. 
ZLT-MHt.6  (i&y7)=Pe,itale»cA,  385. 

D  Kuenen  employs  Pi,  others  Ph. 

0  So  Ewald,  Noldeke,  Schrader,  Graf,  Colenso,  Klostermann. 

'  So  Knobel;   Kayser,  Vorexilisches  Buck,  fjbff.,  cp  64/; 

Kue.  Hex.  §  6,  n.  27;   Wellh.  CHW  151  ff.\  Horst,  Lev.  xvn. 
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A  reading  of  Lev.  17-25  discloses  a  twofold  aspect: 
on  the  one  hand  unmistakable  affinity,  in  parts,  to  the 
priestly  legislation;  on  the  other  hand,  much  that  is 
at  variance  with  the  usual  manner  of  that  legislation,  or 
lies  outside  the  circle  of  its  predominant  interests.  Both 
in  contents  and  in  form  11),  for  example,  resembles  Ex. 
2n-2:i  and  Dt.  (cp  especially  Dt.  2'A  ff.)  much  more 
closely  than  V  ;  the  hortatory  setting  of  the  laws  and  the 
emphasis  on  the  motives  to  obedience,  not  only  in  2fi 
but  also  in  the  preceding  chapters,  has  no  parallel  in 
P,  in  which  the  divine  imperative  is  its  own  all-sufficient 
motive;  the  phraseology  of  H  is  peculiar,  and  strikingly 
different  from  that  of  P;1  finally,  there  are  actual  con- 
flicts between  the  laws  in  H  and  those  of  P,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  feasts.2  The  pi iestly  element  appears 
in  many  cases  to  be  superimposed,  or  to  supplement  the 
other.  The  hypothesis  which  first  suggested  itself  was, 
therefore,  that  older  laws  were  revised  and  incorporated 
by  P,8  sometimes,  as  in  18-20,  in  large  masses  having 
a  coherence  of  their  own  ;  the  hypothesis  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  17-2<i  (or  18-26)  as  a  whole  (see 
below  §  30) . 

The  paraenetic  framework  in  which  the  laws  are  set 
(see,  eg.,  18)  is  of  the  same  character  throughout,  and 
is  somewhat  sharply  distinguished  in  style  from  the  laws 
themselves,  as  the  example  just  cited  shows.  Hence 
it  seems,  further,  that  the  author  of  the  collection  H, 
whom  we  may  designate  as  Rh,  embodied  in  his  work, 
without  radical  change,  older  titles  of  torah  which  had 
already  acquired  a  fixed  formulation.  A  comparison  of 
18  2(t,  on  the  same  subject,  is  peculiarly  instructive  in 
this  regard.  The  result  of  this  preliminary  examination 
is,  therefore,  that  in  Lev.  \~-li\  we  have  a  collection  of 
laws,  not  all  of  the  same  origin,  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  at  least  two  successive  redactions,  first  by  Rh, 
and  second  by  Rp. 4 

The  subjects  dealt  with  in  Lev.  17-2G  are  the  following: — 

domestic  animals  slaughtered  to  be  offered  to  Yahwe  ;  blood 

not   to   be   eaten  (17);    incest  defined  and 

14.  Contents  Of   prohibited    (l^);   various   short   command- 

chaps.  17-26.      ments,  chiefly  moral  and  social  (19) ;  Molech 

worship;  another  law  against  incest  ('JO) ; 

rules  for  priests:  restrictions  on  mourning  and  marriage;  priests 

to  be  physically  perfect;   regulations  concerning  the  eating  of 

consecrated  food  ;  victims  to  be  without  blemish  ;  other  rules 

about  victims  (-21  /.) ;  calendar  of  sacred  seasons  (23) ;   the  oil 

for  the  lamps  in  the  tabernacle,  and  the  shew-bread ;  blasphemy ; 

manslaughter  and  torts  (24) ;   Sabbatical  year  and  Jubilee  {'lb) ; 

hortatory  discourse  (2ii). 

The  order  of  these  chapters  is  in  general  »  natural 
one;5  difficulty  is  made  only  by  the  position  of  19,  by 
the  repetition  of  the  same  subject  in  18  and  20,  and  by 
24,  which  in  both  its  parts  seems  to  be  foreign  to  its 
present  surroundings.  It  is  clear  that  Lev.  17-25  do 
not  contain  a  complete  law-book,  such  as  H  presumably 
was ;  many  topics  which  would  have  a  necessary  place 
in  such  a  code  are  lacking.  These  subjects  may  have 
been  omitted  by  the  redactor  because  they  were  suffi- 
ciently treated  elsewhere,  or  may  have  been  transposed 
to  other  connections;  some  such  displaced  fragments 
may  be  recognised  in  Ex.-Num,  (see  below,  §  24). 

Chap.  17  contains  a  nucleus  of  old  toroth  in  brief  and 
consistent  formulation,  which  has  been  much  expanded 


xxvi.  u.  Hezekiel;  Baentsch,  Heiligkeitsgcsetz  ;  Holz. ;   Dr., 
etc.     See  below,  §  15. 

1  On  the  vocabulary  of  H  see  Dillm.  Num.  Dent,  Jos.  637^; 
Dr.  Introd.W  ¥)f-\  Holz.  Hex.  411  f.\  Carpenter  and 
Harford-Battersby,  Hex,  1  220  /  See  also  Baentsch,  Heziig- 
keitsgesetz,  and  tlie  works  cited  in  §  20,  n.  9. 

2  Chap.  ?*.  The  conflict  was  noticed  by  George,  Feste 
110  ff,  (1835)  and  Hupfeld  (1851^.). 

3  '  Book  of  Origins  '  ;    Ewald. 

4  In  the  following  sections  Rp  will  be  used  to  designate  simply 
the  priestly  editor  or  editors  of  Lev.  17-Jti,  without  anticipating 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  this  redaction  to  the  composition 
of  P  or  of  the  Hexateuch,  on  which  see  below,  §  32. 

0  On  the  arrangement  see  Horst,  47^".  The  attempt  has 
been  made  in  H  also  (see  Exodus  ii. ,  §  4,  lii.  end)  to  show  that  the 
laws  were  originally  grouped  in  decads.  So  Bertheau,  Sieben 
Gruppen,  etc.  ;  and  Paton  in  a  series  of  articles  in  JBL  (see 
§  33.  »)■ 
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and  altered  by  later  hands.  A  considerable  part  of 
..  „  -„  this  expansion  is  plainly  the  work  of 
15.  tnap.  17  :  Rp  (  ix/  } .  but  there  is  a  lower 
Slaughter  of  s|ratum  of  editor.s  work  which  is  re- 
Animals.  cognised  as  Rh  {e.g.,  5aad  7a  io£). 
The  most  interesting  case  of  this  double  redaction  is 
found  in  3-7. 

The  original  law  seems  to  have  run :  '  Any  Israelite  who 
slaughters  a  bullock  or  a  sheep  or  a  goat  and  docs  not  bring 
it  into  the  presence  of  Yahwe,  blood  shall  be  imputed  to  that 
person'  {i.e.,  he  shall  be  regarded  as  having  eaten  flesh  with 
the  blood  ;  cp  1  S.  14  32-34) ;  a  redactor  introduced  the  words 
'  the  dwelling  of '  (miskan)  before  '  Yahwe ';  -  the  references 
to  the  camp  and  '  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  '  are  additions 
of  Rp,  adapting  the  situation  to  P's  tabernacle;  similar  addi- 
tions are  *  to  offer  it  as  an  offering  to  Yahwe,'  and  '  he  has 
shed  blood  ;  that  person  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people'  (4); 
cp  the  variations  of  Sam.  and  ©,  as  indications  of  continued  and 
late  manipulation  of  the  text.  Verse  8_/!  may  be  a  fragment 
of  a  law,  corresponding  to  Ex.  '-"2  20  [19],  sacrifice  shall  be  offered 
to  Yahwe  only;  9  is  Rp.  With  is/-  CP  ' '  4°  ar>d  ^-  8  (Ezek. 
44  31) ;  for  a  stricter  rule  see  Ex.  zmi  31  Dt.  14  21. 

Chap.  18  contains  laws  on  incest  and  some  kindred 
subjects  (6-23),  preceded  by  an  introduction  (2^-5),  and 
1  fi  Ph         IS-   conc'lll^mg  w*m  admonitions  ana  warn- 
Tnefst       :   ings    ^-3°)-     This   setting   is    in   the 
main  the  work  of  RH. 
Verse  5  is  a  doublet  to  4;  29  is  from  RP;  24-28  30,  are  probably 
amplified  by  later  scribes  imitating  Rh,  or  by  contamination  from 
i>0  22-24.    Verse  6  is  the  general  rule  (perhaps  editorial),  the  cases 
follow  in  a  stereotyped  scheme  (y-iya);  176-24  are  differently  for- 
mulated, probably  a  supplement  from  another  collection  of  toroth 
on    the   same  subject;    21   (Molech)    is   introduced   through  a 
merely  verbal  association  by  Rh  who  wrote  216.     A  few  glosses 
mar  the  symmetry  of  7  ff. 

Chap.  I'l  contains  a  brief  manual  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, perhaps  the  best  representative   of  the   ethics  of 

17  Chan      ancient  Israel,  opening  and  closing  with  the 

19  •'  Moral  ^ormu^as  °f  Rh  (2^  3^  3?)  •  observe  also  the 
'         .        frequent  recurrence  of  the  phrase  '  I  am 

*  "  Yahwe,'  or  '  1  am  Yahwe  your  God,'  after 
groups  of  commandments  (3  4  10  12  14  16,  etc.).  Two 
passages  are  obviously  out  of  place  in  this  chapter:  5-8, 
by  its  subject  and  formulation  is  plainly  connected 
with  2229^;  20,  also,  is  foreign  to  the  context; 
it  has  been  thought  that  its  appropriate  place  would  be 
after  20  10  (Dillm.),  but  the  case  is  clearly  one  of  tort, 
and  the  formulation  corresponds  rather  to  24 15-21  — 
another  misplaced  fragment;  21/  is  «.  late  addition  to 

20  (cp(J6yC).  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  made  up  of 
old  toroth,  probably  compiled,  or  at  least  supplemented, 
from  more  than  one  source,  with  occasional  clauses 
introduced  by  RH  (gaa  10b  izb  18^  23*10  29  30  [=2(i  2] 
31^  32^  33/!),  and  probably  the  repeated  '  1  am  Yahwe ' 
— though  in  this  Rh  may  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
toroth  themselves. 

The  first  group  of  commandments  (3/)  is  in  some  sort 
a  counterpart  to  the  first  table  of  the  decalogue;  n-18 
similarly  remind  us  of  the  second  table.3  In  general 
the  chapter  is  to  be  compared  with  Ex.  20  iff.  22  18-22  28/. 
23i-i9,  and  parts  of  Dt.  22-25,  in  which  many  parallels 
will  be  found.  These  do  not  justify  us,  however,  in 
regarding  Lev.  19  as  based  upon  the  Decalogue,  the 
Covenant  Book,  and  Deuteronomy ;  4  actual  coincidences 
in  formulation  or  in  order  are  singularly  few,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  sometimes  the  result  of  textual  contamina- 
tion. Rather  Lev.  10  is  another  of  the  epitomes  of 
good  morals,  of  which  there  were  doubtless  many  in 
ancient  Israel. 

The  original  law  against  the  sacrifice  of  children  in 

18  Chan  20-  *^e   Molech  cu^   (2<>2<05  has  received 
Incest  etc      rePeated  additions,  3  disclosing  the  hand 

of    Rh    (additions   of    Rp   in   •$),   ib  a 
gloss,  and  4/  a  variation  on  ib  3  intended  to  supplant  3. 

1  Kayser,  Vorexilisches  Buck, 6gff.;  JPTI^rff.  (1881); 
Wellh.  CHP)  152^.;  Horst,  14^,  cp  42^  ;  Dillm. (3)  584^; 
Kue.  Hex.  §  15,  n.  5;   Baentsch,  137?:     See  below,  §  28. 

2  On  the  question  whether  this  redactor  was  Rh,  see  §  28. 

3  Bertheau,  Sieben  Gruppen,  205;  We.  CH(2)  155/; 
Baentsch,  81. 

*  So  Kayser,  Baentsch,  and  others. 
0  See  Molech. 
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The  law  against  witchcraft  (6)  seems  to  have  displaced 
the  more  original  torak  which  is  preserved  in  27. 

Verses  7  f.  belong  to  the  parsenetic  framework  of  Rh, 
perhaps  only  accidentally  brought  together  in  subsequent 
redaction;  the  corresponding  close  is  22-24. 

Verse  9  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  following 
laws;  it  seems  rather  to  be  connected  with  '1\  15-22  (cp  "JO  g 
with  '24  15)  ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  '24  15-22,  which  are 
altogether  out  of  place  where  they  stand,  with  '20  9  ( ?  10)  27,  and 
perhaps  2,  are  scattered  fragments  of  a  chapter  on  capital 
offences  the  greater  part  of  which  was  omitted  by  the  final 
redactor. 

In  11 -21  follow  laws  against  incest,  sodomy,  and 
commerce  with  a  woman  during  menstruation,  against 
all  of  which  the  death  penalty  is  denounced.  These 
laws  are  from  a  collection  independent  of  IS  (Graf, 
Wellh.,  Dillm.  etc.).1  There  has  been  some  contamina- 
tion from  is  (see,  e.g.,  20  19),  and  the  clauses  prescribing 
the  penalty  have  been  glossed  and  recast. 

22-24  is  the  work  of  Rh.  Verses  25^/".  deal  not  with  the  sub- 
ject of  20  but  with  clean  and  unclean  animals  _( 1 1 ) ,  and  156a.  26a 
are  actually  found  in  11  ^aa  45^.  It  is  possible  that  fragments 
of  the  missing  introduction  to  11  are  also  preserved  in  20  25^, 
and  that  the  latter  verses  mark  the  place  where  11  once  stood  in 
H  (see  §  24). 

Chaps.  -1  /.    present    the    same    phenomena  which 

we  have  observed  in  17^.;    old  toroth  concerning  the 

1Q    Ph   rva    priesthood    have    been    glossed,    revised, 

91  f     P   1      anc*  sllPPlemented  by  successive  editors. 

.  Some  of  the  glosses  were  probably  made 

tor  priests.  upon  the  tdrbth    themselves    before  they 

were  incorporated  in  H  ;  many  additions  were  made  by 
Rh  or  by  later  editors  in  imitation  of  him  ;  others, 
finally,  by  RP  and  scribes  of  that  school.  It  is  not 
possible  in  all  cases  exactly  to  distinguish  these  various 
hands ;  but  in  considerable  part  it  can  be  done. 

In  '21  1-9  the  original  rules  are  found  in  \b$  (beginning  lost), 
2fl  (ib  3  have  more  exact  definition) ,  5  -ja ; 2  Ru  in  6  -jb  8 ;  Rp 
*  the  fire-offerings  of  Yahwe,"  in  6;  9  is  not  strictly  in  place.  In 
10-15  'he  old  law  is  ioaa.  ('  the  priest  who  is  greater  than  his 
brethren'),  b  11  13  14*;  Rh  12  15;  Rp  ia,S.  In  16-24  part  of 
the  tjrak  is  repeated  in  slightly  variant  forms  (17  21)  with 
glosses  by  Rp;  to  the  old  rule  belong,  further,  220  23a  (also 
glossed  by  Rp) ;  18^-20  is  an  (?old)  specification  of  blemishes 
(cp'2-2  22-24)  '•  Rh  in  23/"".  24  (Rp)  is  a  fragment. 

The  beginning  of  ~il  1-16  is  in  disorder:  zafib  is  Rh,  but 
lacking  its  antecedents,  showing  traces  of  more  than  one  hand, 
and  separating  the  first  words  of  1  (Rp)  from  their  sequel  (3) ; 
4a  is  the  old  rule  ('  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,'  Rp),  and  fragments  of 
a  following  rule  may  be  recognised  in  parts  of  6f.,  the  rest 
being  supplanted  by  Rp,  to  whom  most  of  4^-7  are  to  be 
ascribed;  8  may  have  been  included  in  H,  though  it  is  not  in  a 
very  appropriate  place;  9  is  Rh,  perhaps  more  than  one  hand 
(cp  19  30  and  21  8) ;  10-13  are  substantially  old  tordtk  with  some 
glosses;  14  (cpi)i5)  may  be  a  later  addition;  15  f.  Rh.  In 
17-25  the  old  rules  in  18b  19  21  have  received  many  glosses 
(Rp),  as  also  the  following  catalogue  of  defects  (22-24,  cp 
U!  17-20};  25  is  Rh  ('  because  their  corruption  is  in  them,'  Rp). 
Verses  27-30,  again,  are  old  laws,  followed  by  the  closing  ex- 
hortations of  Rh  (31-33).  in  which  32  seems  to  intrude  between 
31  and  33. 

Chap.  23  contains  the  annual  round  of  sacred  seasons, 
derived  in  part  from  a  priestly  calendar,  in  part  from 
20  Than  23  •  ^*  '^ne  *"ormer  element  is  easily 
"Feasts  3  recognised  by  its  rigid  scheme  (see, 
e-g-*  5'8  34^-36).  the  exact  regulation 
of  the  date  and  duration  of  the  festival,  the  days  of 
' holy  convocation '  (Nu.  -H/.)  observed  as  the  strictest 
of  sabbaths,  and  the  '  fire-offerings '  to  Yahwe.  The 
characteristics  of  H  are  equally  unmistakable  in  other 
parts  of  the  chapter,  though,  as  elsewhere,  the  original 
text  of  H  has  been  heavily  glossed  by  priestly  editors 
and  scribes.  To  the  calendar  of  P  belong  4-8  (Passover 
and  Unleavened  Bread;  2  f.t  Rp),  21  (fragment  of  the 
law  for  Pentecost),  24  /  (Feast  of  Trumpets),  27-32 
(Day  of  Atonement),  34^-36  (Tabernacles);  37 /,  is  the 
subscription,  which  44  was  meant  to  follow.  The  law 
for  the  Day  of  Atonement  shows  some  repetitions,  and 
has  perhaps  been  amplified  by  later  editors ;    cp  16  29-34. 

1  Not  from  the  same  source,  affixing  the  penalty  to  the 
offences  defined  in  is  (Keil,  Knobel,  etc.);  nor  an  editorial 
commentary  (RH),  Paton,  Hebraica,  10  111-121. 

2  Verse  4  is  a  corrupt  fragment. 

8  George,  Feste,  \"2.off. ',  Kayser,  Vorexzlisckes  Buchti^ff.\ 
We.  CHp)  161^.;  Horst.  24^. ;   Baentsch,  44^". 
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P's  law  for  Pentecost  has  been  supplanted  by  a  long 
passage  from  H  (9-20),  in  which  the  old  torak,  the 
setting  of  Rh,  and  the  additions  of  Rp,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. It  begins  with  the  waving  of  the  first  sheaf 
of  barley  from  the  new  harvest.  The  introduction  is 
by  Rh  (iotf)  ;  the  law  probably  began,  '  When  ye  reap 
your  harvest.'  To  the  original  law  belong  10b  ua* 
14a*;  the  various  offerings  come  from  Rp  (not  all  from 
one  hand).  This  is  followed  by  the  prescription  of 
two  wave  loaves  at  Pentecost  (15-20),  15a,  'fifty  days'  in 
i6i,  in  17  '  Ye  shall  bring  as  wave  loaves  two  cakes  ;  ye 
shall  bake  it  leavened  as  first  fruits  for  Yahwe,'  20*;  the 
rest  is  Rp.    V.  22  is  out  of  place  here ;  cp  19  9  /. 

The  laws  from  H  for  the  observance  of  Tabernacles 
stand  in  39-43,  as  a  supplement  to  those  of  P  in  34^-36, 
with  a  brief  introduction  by  Rp  (390a)  ;  392,3  and  42a 
unquestionably  belong  to  the  original  tot  ah ;  perhaps 
40a*  also  (cp  Neh.  8  nff.)  ;  the  rest  must  be  attributed 
to  various  stages  of  the  redaction  (42^  43  ?4oi5,  Rh). 

Chap.  2-f,  vv.  1-4,  on  the  lamps  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
5.9,  on  the  shew-bread,  are  supplements  respectively  to 
Ex.  25  31-40  (cp  27  20/  Nu.  8  1-4),  and 
Ex.  25  30,  and  belong  to  the  secondary 
stratum  oi  P ;  how  they  got  into  this  place  it  is  not 
easy  to  guess.2  The  rest  of  the  chapter  deals  with  the 
punishment  of  blasphemy,  and  with  manslaughter, 
mayhem,  and  killing  or  maiming  cattle.  The  nucleus 
is  a  group  of  old  toroth,  with  a  closing  formula  of  Rh 
(15^-22),  and  glosses  by  RP,  especially  in  16;  on  the 
original  position  of  these  laws  see  above,  §  17  (on  20  9). 
The  punishment  of  blasphemy  is  illustrated  by  an 
example,  jo-14  23,  by  a  late  priestly  hand  ;  cp.  Nu. 
15  32-36. 

In  chap.  25  the   law  of  the  sabbatical  year  (1-7)  is 

from  H.    3-5(2  is  the  old  torak  (with  glosses  emphasising 

..    „         oc.     the  sabbatical  character  of  the  year) ; 

a  -wC"?'    1   :    CP  Ex-  23  IO  / :    the  introduction   (2) 
Sabbatical     and  ^^  are  the  work  of  Rh      The 

year  and  sequel  to  this  appears  to  be  18/  20-22, 
Jubilee.  a]s0  Rh  verses  8-17  23-34  have  to  do 
with  the  reversion  of  alienated  land  to  its  owners  in  the 
fiftieth  year  and  with  the  right  of  redemption  in  land 
and  houses.3  The  greater  part  of  8-17  is  from  H ; 
n-13  is  an  addition  of  Rp  conforming  the  jubilee  year 
to  the  septennial  land  sabbath;  -g  also  seems  to  be 
late ;  clauses  from  an  older  law  are  incorporated  in  10a 
('  ye  shall  proclaim  an  emancipation ' ;  cp  Ezek.  40  16/) 
and  b  ('  and  shall  return,  every  man  to  his  estate ')  ; 
i4a  15  are  of  the  same  origin ;  16/,  of  which  23  is  the 
sequel,  together  with  the  introduction  (8  ioaa)  and 
several  clauses  in  the  intervening  verses,  are  by  Rp. 
The  following  24-34  is  al1  frorn  the  sch°o1  of  p>  but 
probably  not  all  of  the  same  age ;  24-28  is  an  addition 
of  Rp  to  the  preceding  law;  29-31  apparently  a  novel 
to  24-28 ;  the  exception  in  favour  of  the  Levites  (32-34)  4 
depends  on  Nu.  35  1-8,  itself  among  the  youngest 
additions  to  P ;  the  language  of  24-34  is  late- 

The  prohibition  of  usury  (35-38)  is  from  H  ;  cp  Ezek. 
18  8  13  17  22  12.  In  the  following  laws  on  the  treatment 
of  slaves  (39-46)  the  charitable  motives  of  H  have  prob- 
ably been  amplified  by  imitative  hands,  and  there  are 
extensive  interpolations  by  Rp,  especially  in  44-46  (per- 
haps all  Rp)  and  in  49-52. 

Chap.  2I>  1  f.,  laws  forbidding  various  species  of 
idolatry  and  commanding  the  observance  of  the  sabbath, 
set  in  phrases  of  Rh,  are  strangely  out  of  place  here; 
1  is  parallel  to  19  4,  2  identical  with  19  30  (cp  19  3). 
and  the  verses  are  fragments  from  a  collection  similar 
tol9. 

Chap.  2(i  contains  promises  of  prosperity  to  obedience 

1  Popper,  Stiftshutte ,  209/*. 

2  See  We.  CHW  166;  Baentsch,  51. 

s  On  the  law  of  the  Jubilee  Year  see  We.  CHW  i67#,  (8)  164 
JT. :  Hoffmann,  Abliandluugen,  1  75/f. ;  Horst,  27^  ;  KaeMeJc. 
§  15,  n.  6,g,  18;  Baentsch,  53^.;  Dr.  Introd.m  56/;  Dillm. 
Ex.  Lev.W,  iiiff.     See  also  Jubilee,  Year  of. 

d  Levites  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  H. 
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(3-13)  and  threatened  judgments  on  disobedience  (14-45), 

23   Chart         Wlt^   a   subscription    to    the    Holiness 

t.     „-      Law-Book  (46).     The  whole  is  spoken 

2(»  V46:  PromiBe  -    „,  v*    ,  ,r  u    \.    -u    T        r, 

J  *  .  in  the  person  of  Yahwe  to  the  Israelites 

ning.    (p^^  throughout),  and  corresponds 

in  character  and  in  its  relation  to  the  preceding  laws  to  Ex. 

-'■'}  ^ff.  and  Dt.  2S.     To  the  last  mentioned  chapter  Lev. 

2U  has  much  resemblance,  not  only  in  its  general  tenor 

but  also  in  particular  turns  of  thought  and  expression ; 

but  these  coincidences  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 

imply  literary  dependence;    the  total  impression,  on  the 

contrary,  is  distinctly  of  originality  on  both  sides. 

The  disposition  is  different:  Dt.  'j>  has  an  antithetic  series  of 
blessings  and  curses  (2-14  15^".)  to  which  there  is  no  counterpart 
in  Lev.  Lid;  Lev.  2t>  is  climactic  (14-17  i8-2o2i_/!  23-2627^); 
note  also  that  in  Lev.  Yahwe  himself  speaks  (I),  in  Dt.  the 
divine  promises  and  warnings  are  in  the  third  person  (Yahwe) ; 
in  Lev.  the  address  to  the  Israelites  is  plural  (ye,  you),  in  Dt. 
singular  (thou,  thee). 

Innumerable  threads  connect  Lev.  '26  with  those  parts 
of  the  foregoing  chapters  which  are  ascribed  to  Rh  ;  1 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  by  the  same 
author  who  compiled  the  law-book  H  and  attached  to 
the  toroth  which  he  incorporated  his  characteristic 
motives.2  The  difference  in  situation,  which  Baentsch 
urges  as  the  strongest  argument  for  attributing  2fi  to  a 
different  author,  is  easily  exaggerated  (in  1S-25  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  is  still  future — IS  3  -4  19  23  20  22-24, 
cp  23  10  25  2 — whilst  in  2<i  it  is  an  accomplished  fact) ;  it 
would  be  more  just  to  say  that  the  situation  is  not  con- 
sistently maintained  (see  on  the  one  hand  is  25  27,  on 
the  other  26 n).  The  relation  is  in  this  respect  the 
same  as  that  of  Dt.  28  to  Dt.  12-26 ;  in  the  prophetic 
peroration  the  author's  real  present  almost  inevitably 
shows  through. 

Dillmann  and  Baentsch  have  rightly  observed  that  Lev.  26, 
like  Ex.  M  20  ff.  and  Dt.  2S,  has  not  escaped  additions  and 
glosses  by  later  hands,  which  the  resemblance  of  some  parts  to 
Ezekiel  peculiarly  invited:  8  is  a  later  doublet  to  7;  10  is  per- 
haps a  gloss  to  4_a  ;  17  would  be  in  place  rather  with  23-26:  30 
is  probably  a  gloss  to  31  derived  from  Ezek.  ti  3-5 ;  34^  a  late 
interpolation  (Rp)  cognate  to  2  Ch.  W  21 ;  37  is  also  questioned ; 
30-43  is  a  late  addition,  39  sets  in  at  the  same  point  as  36,  the 
phraseology  reminds  us  of  Ezek.  (cp  -i  17  "J4  23  83  10) ;  the  fol- 
lowing verses  (40-43,  3rd  pers.  throughout)  are  very  clumsily 
written;   44./,  also,  are  secondary. 

It  has  been  observed  above  (§  14)  that  Lev.  17-26  is 
not  a  complete  law-book;    some  laws  may  have  been 

94    ftthpr       omitted  by  the  redactor  because   the 
*  tt  o  subject  was  treated  elsewhere  ;    others 
remains  of  H.8       J ,        ,  ,  . 

may  have  been  removed  to  a  new  con- 
nection. The  question  thus  arises  whether  any  portions 
of  H  can  be  recognised  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch. 
One  such  has  been  noticed  above  (§  8),  the  food  laws 
in  Lev.  11,  with  the  characteristic  colophon  of  Rh  (45)  ; 
cp  20 25  (§  17  end).  A  considerable  number  of  other 
passages  in  Ex.,  Lev.,  Nu.  have  been  thought  by  dif- 
ferent critics  to  be  derived  from  H — some  in  their 
present  form,  others  much  altered  by  later  redaction.4 
It  is  obvious  that  the  characteristic  expressions  and 
motives  of  Rh  are  the  only  criterion  by  which  we  can 
recognise  fragments  of  H  ;  resemblance  in  the  subject 
or  formulation  of  laws  to  toroth  incorporated  in  H  may 
point  to  a  relation  to  the  sources  of  H,  but  is  not 
evidence  that  these  laws  were  ever  included  in  that 
collection.5  Further,  the  test  of  diction  must  not  be 
applied  mechanically;  not  all  the  sections  in  which  the 
words  '  I  am  Yahwe'  occur  are,  on  that  ground  alone, 
to  be  ascribed  to  H  :    familiarity  with  H  and  Ezekiel 

1  See  Baentsch,  44./! 

2  Not  an  independent  prophetic  sermon  (Ew,,  Nold. ;  cp 
Baentsch),  nor  the  close  of  a  different  collection  of  laws  (May- 
baum,  Prie$tertkumy  74^!). 

3  See  Klostermann,  ZL T%^  409^  ('-]-j)=Pe?itate7tcht  377/!; 
Del.  ZKW  1622;  Kayser,  JPT  7  650  ('81);  Horst,  35/; 
Kue.  Hex.  §  15,  n.  s;  Oillm.  Num.  Dent.  fas.  640;  Wurster, 
ZAT\V\i2-x,ff,  ('8*4);  Holrincer,  Hex.  410;  Baentsch,  bff.\ 
Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby,  2  145. 

*  The  list  includes  Ex.  (i  6-8  V>  12  /  29  38-46  31  13/  Lev.  5  1-6 
21-24*2  [<">2-5«]  luio/.  11  (in  part),  12  13  1-46  14  i-8a  15  Nu. 
311-13  fixi-31  62-8  lug/.  I538-41  19  11/ 

6  See  below,  §  25. 
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may  have  suggested  the  formula  to  later  authors  or 
editors  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  used 
by  others  before  Rh.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  passages 
which  have  been  claimed  for  H,  the  evidence  is  for 
one  or  the  other  of  the  reasons  indicated  insufficient; 
Xu.  IS  37.41  is  perhaps  the  only  one  about  which  there 
is  no  dispute,  though  in  some  other  cases  a  probability 
may  be  admitted. 

The  analysis  of  Lev.  17-L'iJ  shows  that  the  laws  in  H 
were  not  conceived  and  expressed  by  the  author  of  that 
25    Sources  book'  but  wcre  taken  by  him  from  pre- 
of  H  ceding  collections  in  a  form  already  fixed; 

even  where  the  share  of  Rh  is  largest,  as 
in  the  provisions  for  the  jubilee  year  (258^.),  there  is  a 
basis  of  older  law.  It  would  be  too  much  to  affirm 
that  Rh  made  no  material  changes  in  these  laws ;  but 
in  general  his  work  was  selection  and  redaction,  putting 
the  existing  laws  under  his  own  point  of  view  and 
attaching  to  them  certain  distinctive  motives.  The 
differences  of  formulation  in  the  laws  themselves, 
especially  in  the  laws  on  the  same  or  kindred  subjects 
(as  in  IS  and  20),  prove  that  they  are  not  all  of  the 
same  origin;  the  presumption  is  that  they  were  taken 
from  more  than  one  collection,  made  at  different  times 
or  places,  or  in  different  priestly  families  or  guilds.  In 
other  parts  of  Lev.  and  Num.  we  find  groups  of  laws, 
not  belonging  to  the  main  stem  of  P,  which  are  cognate 
in  subject  and  formulation  to  those  in  H,  but  show  no 
traces  of  the  hand  of  Rh  ;  it  is  probable  that  these  are 
derived  from  the  same  collections  on  which  Rh  drew.1 
The  laws  in  these  collections,  like  those  in  H,  bear,  in 
general,  all  the  marks  of  genuine  toroth,  representing 
and  regulating  the  actual  practice  of  the  period  of  the 
kingdom.2  They  know  nothing  of  a  central  sanctuary 
or  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  ;  the  priest  is  simply  '  the 
priest,'  Levites  are  not  mentioned,  'the  priest  who  is 
greater  than  his  brethren,'  upon  whom  greater  restric- 
tions are  laid  (21 10),  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
Aaronite  high  priest  of  P  (see  §  30)  ;  the  occasional 
references  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  camp  are  demonstrably  interpolations  by  a  redactor 
(Rp),  who  thus  superficially  accommodated  the  old  laws 
to  the  History  of  the  Sacred  Institutions  (HISTORICAL 
Literature,  §  9). 

The  representation  of  the  author  (Rh)  of  the  history 
agrees  with  that  of  the  older  historians  and  the  prophets : 

26.  Character  "je  Is™e"te?  £"*>  in  ^P'   (18  3); 
.  nj  thence  Yahwe  has  brought  them  out  to 

give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  (2538) ; 
he  is  going  to  expel  the  peoples  of  the  land  belore 
Israel  (IS  24  20  22/)  ;  4  the  laws  are  given  to  the  Israel- 
ites before  their  entrance  into  the  land  ;  5  they  are  to  go 
into  operation  after  the  settlement  (1832419232022-24 
23  10  25  2).  There  is  no  archaistic  attempt  to  simulate 
the  situation  in  the  desert  (the  camp,  etc.)  ;  the  place 
of  worship  is  not  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  but  simply  the 
Sanctuary  (mikdai,  '  holy  place,'  20  3  21  12)  6  or  the 
abode  of  Yahwe  (mtikan,  '  dwelling-place,'  17  4 — if  the 
word  is  really  from  Rh — 20  n,  cp  Ezek.  37  ^)J 
The    readers    are    repeatedly    exhorted     to    observe 

(3amar,  18  4  5  26  30  111  19  37  20  8  22  22  31  2.">  18  2(i  3,  etc.) 
the  laws  of  Yahwe  {hukkotli  umilpathn,  '  statutes  and 
judgments,'  18  5  26  1(1  37  20  22  25  18;  miswoth,  'com- 
mandments,' 22  31  263  14  15,  etc.;  never ' torah) ;  they 
shall  not  conform  to  the  customs  or  rites  of  the 
Egyptians  or  Canaanites  (18  3  20  23)  ;   Yahwe  has  sepa- 

1  See  §  24,  and  below,  §  32. 

2  See  further  below,  §  30. 

3  See  Baentsch,  131  Jk 

4  The  verses  in  which  it  appears  that  this  has  already  been 
accomplished  (IH25  27/.),  if  not  simply  a  lapse  of  the  writer, 
may  be  secondary. 

5  The  subscription,  20  46,  according  to  which  the  laws  were 
revealed  on  Mt.  Sinai,  is  probably  not  by  RH;  '.'0  1  certainly  is 
not. 

fl  In  19  30  '20  2  read  '  my  holiness  ' 

'  In  the  toroth  neither  word  occurs:  the  rites  take  place  '  in 
the  presence  of  Yahwe.' 
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rated  Israel  from  the  nations  (20  24  ibb) .  Many  offences 
are  condemned  as  defilement  {tame,  tom'uk,  I82023/I 
19 31  -2  8  21 1,  etc.;  cp  18  25  27  20 3)  j1  the  synonymous 
expressions  in  18  20  are  in  part,  at  least,  from  later 
hands. 

Israelites  are  warned  not  to  profane  (hillel)  holy  things,  such 
as  the  name  of  God  (18  2 1  1!'  12  21  6  L'o  3  -ti  2  32),  sacrifices  (li>8 
22  2/.  15),  the  sanctuary  (21  12  23),  priesthood  (22  9  1'.'  29  21  15). 
The  people  of  Yahwe  must  hallow  themselves,  and  be  holy, 
because  he  is  holy  (19  2  2(17  26,  cp  11  44^) ;  his  holiness  is  to 
be  revered  (19  30  2l'»  2) ;  Yahwe  hallows  his  people  (20  8  22  32) ; 
priests,  particularly,  are  holy  (21  6,  cp  8) ;  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Israelites  are  their  '  holy  things'  (22  2  15,  cp  IS)  8). 

Holiness  is  thus  the  dominant  element  in  the  author's 
idea  of  religion ;  sin  is  profanation  and  pollution,  loath- 
some and  abominable;  and  he  uses  these  conceptions 
as  religious  motives. 

Besides  the  explicit  appeals  to  this  motive,  we  find 
an  implicit  appeal  in  the  recurring  '  I  am  Yahwe,'  or 
'  I  am  Yahwe  your  God,'  often  strengthened  by  a  re- 
minder of  the  great  deliverance,  '  who  brought  you 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt'  (19 36,  cp  25384255 
2(>i3),  'to  be  a  God  to  you'  (22  33  2(1  45,  cp  25  38). 
The  Israelites  shall  fear  Yahwe  their  God  (1^32  25  17), 
or  his  holiness — i.e.,  his  Godhead  (19  30  2(>2 — read  sol). 

Motives  of  humanity  and  charity  are  represented  not 
only  by  particular  injunctions  such  as  19  16/!  19  10  (  = 
-?>  22),  25  6,  but  also  by  such  institutions  as  the  sabbatical 
and  jubilee  years,  and  the  mitigation  of  slavery,  on 
which  the  author  lays  especial  emphasis.  These  pre- 
cepts of  humanity  include  the  foreign  resident  (ger), 
who  is  not  to  be  oppressed  (19 33),  but  to  share  the 
charity  shown  the  Israelite  poor  (19  10  =  2'.)  22  25  6) ,  and 
to  be  treated  like  a  native  — 'thou  shalt  love  him  as 
thyself  (19  34);  he  is  subject  to  the  same  civil  law 
(2422),  and  worships  at  the  same  altars  (I781013).2 
Part  of  these  commandments  come  from  the  old  laws; 
but  Rh  has  emphasised  them  strongly. 

In  some  places  the  admonitory  motives  of  Rh  seem 
to  be  overloaded  (see  20  7  f.  22  31  33)  ;  in  a  few 
27    Unity  of    mere  1S  an  apparent  conflict  (esp.  18  24 

redaction  w*111  25~28)*  **  would  be  strange  if  these 
exhortations  had  not,  like  those  of  the 
deuteronomistic  writers,  been  expanded  and  heightened 
by  succeeding  editors ;  in  other  cases  contamination  of 
parallel  passages  is  probable.  These  phenomena  do 
not  overcome  the  impression  of  unity  which  the  redac- 
tion of  the  whole  produces,3  nor  sustain  the  hypothesis 
of  Baentsch  that  the  chapters  come  from  three  or  more 
different  hands.4 

The  question  has  to  do,  not  with  the  age  of  the 
toroth*  but  with  the  date  of  the  redaction  of  the  Holi- 
28.  Age  of  H*  ness  Law-Book.      The  whole  character 

H  and  Dt  of  tms  wor^  discloses  affinity  to  the 
literature  of  the  close  of  the  seventh 
and  the  sixth  century — Deuteronomy.^  Jeremiah,  and 
especially  Ezekiel.  The  first  question  that  is  likely  to 
be  asked  about  »  writing  of  this  period  is  its  relation 
to  the  deuteronomie  reform  suppressing  sacrifice  at  all 
altars  save  that  in  Jerusalem  (621  B.C.).7  The  only 
passage  in  H  which  appears  to  restrict  sacrifice  to  a 
single  sanctuary  is  17  4;8  any  Israelite  who  slaughters 
a  bullock,  sheep,  or  goat,  and  does  not  bring  it  before 
the  abode  {m'akan)  of  Yahwe,  shall  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing eaten  blood.     It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  word 

*  The  term  was  probably  used  in  the  laws  themselves. 

-  bee  Bertholet,  Stellung  der  Israeliten  tend  der  Judeit  zu 
den  Fremden,  no/  152/.  (1896). 
_  3  On  Dillmann's  hypothesis  of  old  '  Sinai '  laws  in  two  recen- 
sions by  P  and  J  respectively  (Exod.  Lev.W)  583/  ;  cp  NDJ 
D37#),seeHorst,  36.^".;   Kayser,  JPT  7  648^.  (1881);  Kue. 

fi?  I5,  n.  6;   Holzinger,  Hex.  408. 
Heiligkeits?esetz,  Mff. ;   cp  69ff 

0  bee  above,  §  25. 
With  Dt.   compare  the  emphasis   on   love   to  the   fellow- 
israente  and  the  stranger  (19  17/33/;    cp  Deuteronomy, 
9  32),  and   the    laws— in  part  Utopian— in  the  interest  of  the 
poor  (2d,  cp  Dt.  15). 

7Dt  12  2K.  22/ 

8  If  we  eliminate  additions  of  Rp.     See  §  15. 
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mfikan  was  inserted  by  a  redactor;  the  old  law  said 
merely  'before  Yahwe'  —  i.e.,  to  a  local  altar  or  stand- 
ing stone. 

If  this  redactor  was  Rh,  then  H  would  appear  to  represent 
the  extreme  consequence  of  the  deuteronomie  reform,1  leaving 
no  plage  for  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  without  sacrificial 
rites,  for  which  Dt.  makes  express  provision  (12  15/  20-25 ).2  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  word  was  introduced  by  a  priestly 
editor  later  than  Rh  (of  course  not  the  same  as  the  editor  who 
brought  in  the  'tent  of  meeting ') ; ;>  cp  Nu.  838  It  may 
reasonably  be  urged  that  if  Rh  adopted  the  principle  of  cen- 
tralisation here  so  uncompromisingly,  he  would  hardly  have 
failed  to  show  elsewhere  some  symptom  of  zeal  for  the  reform 
or  hostility  to  the  local  cults— contrast  Dt.,  Jer.,  Ezek.'1 

It  is  unsafe,  therefore,  to  use  17  4  to  fix  the  date 
of  H. 

It  has  been  argued  that  H  is  younger  than  Dt.  because 
some  of  its  laws  indicate  a  more  advanced  development, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  priesthood  (Lev.  21),  the 
feasts  (1W  9-20  39-43),  and  the  sabbatical  year  (L'fji.718- 
22;  cp  Dt.  15  1-6),  also  Lev.  18  16  20  21  as  compared 
with  Dt.  25  5-10  (levirate  marriage)  ;5  but  the  argument 
is  not  conclusive.  Even  less  convincing  is  Baentsch's 
effort  to  prove  that  H  abounds  in  reminiscences  and 
even  direct  borrowings  from  Dt.6 

In  H  and  Dt.,  both  of  which  drew  their  material  largely 
from  older  collections  of  toroth,  there  are  many  laws  on  the 
same  subject,  in  which  the  same  terms  naturally  occur;  but 
such  coincidences  cannot  prove  the  dependence  of  H  on  Dt. 
The  mutual  independence  of  the  two  is  rather  to  be  argued  from 
the  absence  of  laws  identically  formulated,  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment in  order  either  in  the  whole  or  in  smaller  portions,  and  the 
fact  that  of  the  peculiar  motives  and  phrases  of  Rd  there  is  no 
trace  in  H  (Lev.  2840  is  almost  solitary).7  It  is  an  unwarranted 
assumption  that  all  the  fragments  of  Israelite  legislation  which 
have  been  preserved  lie  in  one  serial  development. 

If  a  literary  connection   between  H  and  Dt.  is  not 

demonstrable,  the  case  is  otherwise  with  Ezekiel.     The 

__     ,_        ,     coincidences  are  here  so  many  and  so 
29.  H  and      ,  ■-,  ■  i_        i   j,  -^      ^ 

_,     ,.  ..      striking  as  to   have  led  some  critics  to 

regard  the  prophet  as  the  author  of  H  ;  9 
and  although  even  more  decisive  differences  make  this 
hypothesis  untenable,10  a  direct  connection  between  the 
two  is  indubitable.  In  the  chapters  in  which  Ezekiel 
writes  the  indictment  of  his  people,  reciting  the  sins 
which  brought  calamity  upon  it,  he  judges  it  by  the 
standard  of  a  law  similar  in  contents  to  H  and  having 
in  common  with  H  many  peculiar  words  and  phrases.11 
Of  greater  weight  than  these  coincidences  with  the  laws 
in  H — which  might  of  themselves  prove  only  that  Ezekiel 
was  familiar  with  some  of  the  older  collections  from 
which  H  was  compiled — is  the  agreement  in  the  dis- 
tinctive point  of  view :  '  holiness '  is  in  Ezek.  as  in  H 
the  signature  of  religion  ;  '  defilement '  and  '  profana- 
tion' is  the  prevailing  thought  of  sin  ; 12  characteristic 
phrases  such  as  'I  am  Yahwe  that  sanctify  them 
(you),'  also  link  them  together  (Lev.  20  8  21  8  15  23  22  9 
1632  Ezek.  20 12  37  28). 13 

1  SeeDr,  fntrod.C')  51,  where  the  different  views  are  recorded. 

2  These  provisions  in  Dt.  are  regarded  by  some  critics  as  an 
afterthought.  , 

3  It  may  be  observed  that  the  phrases  p'"Cn  \JD7  (Nu.  T  3) 
and  P-'cn  r\r>o  ^JD?  (Ex,  ttft  15411  6)  occur  only  in  later  strata  cf 
P,  and  that  nim  p^r.  is  also  late. 

4  Baentsch,  indeed,  argues  from  this  that  the  conflict  was  long 
since  over;  H  assumes  the  unity  of  sanctuary  as  uncontested 
(76  103  116/). 

b  See  Kue.  Hex.  §  14,  ...  6,  §  15,  n.  8;  Baentsch  78  ff.  103 
116/ 

'>  L.c.  76  ff.  Kayser  (JPTIbspff.)  sets  out  the  parallels  to 
H  in  the  Covenant  Book  and  Dt.  in  tabular  form;  he  thinks  no 
other  sources  need  be  assumed  (660) ;  cp  Horst  53. 

7  See  Deuteronomy,  §  9/ 

8  For  '  literature,'  see  §  33,  2,  and  the  next  note  below. 

»  So  Graf,  (7  esc/i.Biic/ier,  Si  ff;  Bertheau,7Z?7,ll  155(1866); 
Kayser,  Vorexilisches  Buck,  176 ff.  (1874);  JPT^stSff. 
(1881) ;  Horst,  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.  21.  Hezekiel,  69  ff  (i88i),etc. 

10  Nbldeke,  Untersuch.  67  ff.  \  Kuenen,  Godsdienst,  2  95^?! ; 
Hex.  §  15,  n.  10;  Klost.  Pentateuch,  379  ff.,  esp.  404  jf.; 
Smend,  Ezeck.,  p.  xxvii. 

11  Cp  especially  Ezek.  18  20  22  38  with  Lev.  18-20. 

12  See  above,  §  26. 

13  See  Smend,  Ezech.  xxv/ ;  Horst,  ^zff. ;  Kue.  Hex.  §  15, 
n.  10;  Dr.  Introd.i*)  49/  145  ff.  \  Baentsch,  8t  ff:  Paton, 
Pres.  Ref.  Rev.  1  98  ff.  (1896);  Carpenter  and  Harford-Bat- 
tersby,  Hex.  1 147/  150/ 
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The  question  thus  arises :  Was  Ezekiel  acquainted 
with  H,1  or  did  the  author  of  H  (Rh)  write  under  the 
influence  of  the  thought  and  language  of  Ezekiel? 
The  grounds  on  which  the  acquaintance  of  Rh  with 
Ezekiel  has  been  held  by  many  critics2  are  not  con- 
clusive. The  strongest  argument  is  the  fact  that  Lev.  2l> 
supposes  full  experience  of  exile  and  dispersion,  and 
closes  with  promises  of  restoration.  We  have  seen 
above  (§  23),  however,  that,  like  Dt.  28,  Lev.  2G  has 
been  interpolated,  especially  towards  the  end;  and  all 
the  passages  which  assume  the  situation  in  the  exile 
are  on  other  grounds  ascribed  to  later  hands  (30  34  f. 

39-45) -8 

In  the  remainder  of  Lev.  26  there  is  nothing  which  goes 
beyond  the  prophets  of  the  last  generation  before  the  fall  of 
Judah.  The  striking  parallels  to  Ezek.1  in  this  prophetic  dis- 
course are,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  susceptible  of  two  interpreta- 
tions; but  on  the  whole  Lev.  :M  by  its  terseness  and  vigour 
makes  an  impression  of  originality  which  a  cento  of  reminis- 
cences picked  up  from  all  parts  of  Ezek.  could  hardly  produce.5 

The  parallels  in  Ezek.  to  Lev.  17-25  are  found  in 
masses  in  certain  chapters  (above,  col.  2790,  u.  11),  and 
include  not  only  the  laws  in  H,  but  also  their  par^enetic 
setting;  the  most  natural  hypothesis  is  that  Ezek.  derived 
both  from  the  same  source. 

This  presumption  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  common 
hortatory  motives  sometimes  appear  in  Ezek.  with  a  rhetorical 
amplification.  The  alternative,  that  RH  selected  from  the 
greater  variety  in  Ezek.  precisely  these  motives  with  which  to 
enforce  the  laws,  is  extremely  improbable.0 

For  the  posteriority  of  H  to  Ezek.  it  has  been 
thought  decisive  that  H  prescribes  certain  stricter  rules 
for  the  'priest  who  is  greater  than  his  brethren'  (21 10), 
whilst  in  Ezekiel's  restoration  programme  (40^.)  no 
such  distinction  is  made.  But  as  there  was  a  chief 
priest  under  the  kings  (2  K.  11  9  ff.  10  10 /!  22  10  ff. 
2.")  18;  cp  Am.  7  10  ff.),  to  whose  station  stricter  taboos 
would  almost  necessarily  attach,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  inferred  that  H  here  represents  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment beyond  Ezek.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distinction 
between  priests  and  Levites  in  Ezek.  (44  9  ff.)  is  an 
avowed  innovation  unknown  to  H ;  we  may  note  also 
in  Ezek.  40  ff.  the  fixed  date  of  the  feasts  and  their  less 
close  connection  with  agriculture,  and  the  minuter 
classification  of  sacrifices,  in  which,  as  in  many  other 
points,  Ezekiel  stands  nearer  to  the  later  priestly  law." 

We  may,  therefore,  with  some  confidence  ascribe  H 
to  the  half-century  before  Ezekiel.  Many  other  ques- 
tions which  suggest  themselves,  as  to  the  more  ex- 
act time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances,  in  which  the 
Holiness  Law-Book  was  written,  we  have  no  means  of 
answering. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  H  belongs  to  the  priestly 
stratum  of  the  Hexateuch,  representing  an  earlier  stage 

.  _  ,  _  in  the  labours  of  the  priestly  schools  from 
which  P  as  a  whole  proceeded  ;  8  and  it 
is,  accordingly,  sometimes  designated  by  the  symbol 
P1(  in  distinction  from  Po  (the  main  stem  of  P),  and 
later  additions  (P3l  etc.).  But  when  those  passages, 
especially  in  2M  and  24,  which  manifestly  belong  to  late 
strata  of  P,  together  with  the  many  interpolations  and 
glosses  of  Rp,  have  been  set  aside,  neither  the  laws  in 
H  nor  their  setting  (Rh)  disclose  any  marked  re- 
semblance to  the  priestly  history  and  legislation ;   their 

1  Noldeke,  Untersuch.  67  JT. ;  Klost.  ZLT^^a,  (1877)= 
Pentateuch,  416  /. ;  Del.  ZKIV  1  619(1880)  ;  Dillmann,  Nu.  Dt. 
Jos.  644.^;  Dr."  IntrodX*)  nsff.;  Paton,  I.e.  xo^ff.\  so,  for 
Lev.  lv-.'ii,  Baentsch,  84. 

2  Kuenen,  Godsdietist,  '2  06  (1870)= Religion  of  Israel,  2  191 ; 
Hex.  §  15,  n.  10:  We.  CH\-\  iioff.^)  i68jf.;  Smend, Ezec/i. 
xxv.  f.  ^14;  Addis,  Hex.  2  \%off.  367;  Carpenter  and  Harford- 
Battersby,  Hex.  1  152. 

3  The  phrases  also  which  We.  ((2)  172, (3)  169^)  signalises  as 
evidence  of  dependence  on  Jer.  and  Ezek.  are  confined  to  the 
same  passages. 

4  See  Baentsch,  \i\ff.,  where  they  are  set  out  verse  by  verse. 

5  Dr.  Introd.W  150. 

6  See  on  these  points  Baentsch,  86^;  Paton,  Pres.  Re/. 
Re-v.  Ixxoff.  (1896). 

"  See  Kue   Hex.  §  15,  n.  10  4;   Baentsch,  89^ 
*  We.  CH(2)  152;   Kue.  Hex.  §  6,  and  n.  25-28;  Holz.  Hex. 
407  413. 
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affinities  are  altogether  with  JE  and  Dt.  The  paraenetic 
character  of  H  is  foreign  to  all  ages  and  stages  of  P; 
the  language  is  quite  distinct,  as  the  facility  with  which 
the  additions  of  Rp  can  be  stripped  off  shows;  the 
fictitious  elements  in  P's  representation  of  the  Mosaic 
age — the  camp,  the  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness,  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  the  Levite  ministers — are  conspicuously 
absent;  the  calendar  conflicts  with  P's;  the  refined 
distinction  between  'holy'  and  'most  holy'  things  is 
unknown. 

Doubtless  the  laws  in  H  represent  and  regulate  priestly 
praxis,  and  were  formulated  and  codified  by  local  priesthoods 
or  priestly  guilds',  the  priests  were  the  custodians  and  expositors 
of  the  tarah.  The  parts  of  H  which  have  been  preserved,1 
moreover,  deal  largely  with  subjects  in  which  the  priesthood 
had  a  peculiar  interest,— the  physical  qualifications  of  priests, 
restrictions  on  mourning  and  on  marriage,  conditions  which 
prevent  their  eating  sacrificial  food,  the  examination  of  animals 
for  sacrifice,  the  celebration  of  the  feasts, — but  it  was  not  first 
in  the  priestly  schools  of  Babylonia  that  these  things  became  of 
importance  and  were  regulated  by  fixed  rules,  or  even  by 
written  toroth  (Hos.  S  12  Jer.  *8). 

Chaps.  17-2(3  are  followed  by  «.  chapter  on  the 
commutation  of  vows  and  tithes;  a  late  chapter  of 
o«r  priesu,y  law>  introduced  here,  perhaps, 
31.  Cnap.  27.  through  association  with  the  laws  on  the 
jubilee  year  and  rights  of  redemption  in  L\"i  8  ff.  The 
tithe  of  cattle  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

In  conclusion,  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is  the  work  not 
of  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Sacred  Institutions, 
„9     -,  -    usually  regarded   as   the  main  stem  of 

tin  f  P'  but  of  a  later  redactor  Rp-  In  Par" 
TfivitVns  ticular,  H  was  not  incorporated  in  that 
History,  as  was  formerly  maintained.2 
The  redactor's  sources  were  the  history  above-named, 
from  which  he  took  [)  10 1-5  Hi  2-4  6  12  / ;  H  (in 
11  17-26)  ;  and  collections  of  laws  on  sacrifices  (in  1-7), 
and  on  clean  and  unclean  (in  12-15)  ; 3  a  priestly 
calendar  of  feasts  (in  2.'!)  ;  an  account  of  the  conse- 
cration of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (8) ;  and  some  other 
materials  of  less  obvious  provenience,  such  as  the 
fragments  in  24.  The  sacrificial  rules  are  introduced, 
not  inappropriately,  before  the  description  of  the  first 
sacrifices  at  the  tabernacle  (8/),  though  they  interrupt 
the  immediate  connection  of  8  with  Ex.  29  (40) ;  the 
laws  of  clean  and  unclean  (including  11)  stand  before 
H,  which  deals  in  part  with  similar  subjects;  the 
calendar  of  feasts  from  P  is  combined  with  that  of  H  in 
2.1,  both  being  mutilated;  a  motive  for  the  position  of 
27  has  been  suggested  above  (§31).  Of  the  position  of  24 
no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given.  The  analysis 
has  shown  that  many  changes  in  the  text  of  the  sources, 
and  many  more  or  less  considerable  additions  and 
interpolations,  were  made  by  the  editor,  or  by  subse- 
quent redactors  and  scribes,  before  the  book  attained 
its  present  form ;  perhaps  the  scape-goat  ritual  in  16  is 
one  of  these  later  additions. 

That  the  constructive  redactor  of  Leviticus  was  the 
same  who  edited  Ex.  and  Nu.  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt. 

1.  Commentaries, — J.  S.  Vater,  Pent.  2,  1802;  M.  Baum- 
garten,  1844;  C.  F.  Keil,  1862;  (2),i87o;   ET,  1866;  A.  Knobel, 

1857;  (2)byE.  Dillmann.  1880;  (*)  edited  by 
33.   Literature.   Ryssel,  1897;   M.  M.  Kalisch,  2  vols.  1867, 

1872;  S.  Clark,  1871  (Speaker's  Bible) ;  E. 
Reuss,  La  Bible,  P.  3,  2  vols.,  18/9;  Das  A  T  3,  1893;  H.  L. 
Strack,  1894;  Driver  and  White,  1894  (SBOT,  Heb.),  1900 
{SBOT,  Eng.);  B.  Baentsch,  Exodus-Leviticus,  1900  (HK); 
A.  Bertholet,  1901  (KHC). 

2.  Criticism.—  (For  the  history  of  criticism,  see  Hexateuch.) 
E.  Bertheau,  Die  sieben  Grufifien  mosaischen  Gesetze  in  den 
drei  miitloren  Buchern  des  Pentateuchs,  1840;  Graf,  Die 
geschkhtlichen  Bucher  des  Alien  Testaments,  1866;  Th.  Nol- 
deke, Untersuchu?igen  zn  r  Kritik  des  A  Hen  Testa  ments,  1869 ; 

1  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  there  was  the  same  preponder- 
ance in  the  unmutilated  work. 

2  We.  Kue.,  etc.  See  against  this  view  Kayser,  JPT1  SA°fft 
esp.  552/ 

a  How  much  more  was  comprised  in  these  sources  than  Rp 
has  preserved  we  cannot  know;  H,  at  least,  he  seriously  cur- 
tailed. 
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J.  W.  Colenso,  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  6, 1872; 

A.  Kayser,  Das  vorexilisch.es  Buck  der  Urgeschichte  Israels 
utid  seine  Erweiterungen,  1874;  JPT1  (1881)  326^.,  esp. 
„Qff-  J.  Wellhausen,  Die  Composition  des  Hexateuchs  und 
derhistdrischeii  Bucher  des  A  T,  1889  ffl  1899  (=JPT,  1876, 
1877)  ',  P-  Wurster,  '  Zur  Charakteristik  und  Geschichte  des 
Priestercodex  und  Heiligkeits-Gesetzes,'  ZA  TIV\  112 ft.  (1884); 

B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Triple  Tradition  of  the  Exodus,  1894; 
W.  E.  Addis,  The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  2,  1898 ;  J.  E. 
Carpenter  and  G.  Harford- Battersby,  The  Hexateuch,  2  vols, 
1000  (see  col.  2057,  n.  1). 

OnLev.1-7:  A.  Merx,  ZWTO  41-84,  164-181  (1863).  On  lfi, 
see  above  §  12,  n.  1.  On  IT  (IS-)20:  A.  Klostermann,  ZLT 
88  401  ff.  {ii-jj)=Pentateuch,  368  ft.  (1893);  F.  Delitzsch, 
ZKIV  1  617  ff.  (1880) ;  L.  Horst,  Leviticus  xvii.-xxvi.  und 
Hesekiel,i&8i;  i,lzcyh3,\\m,Entwickelutigdes  altisraelitischen 
Priesterthums,j\Jf.  (1880);  B.  Baentsch,  Das  Heiligkeits*- 
gesetz,Lev.  17-26,  1893:  L.  B.  Paton,  'The  Relation  of  Lev. 
20  to  Lev.  17-19,'  Hebraica,  11  in-i2t  (1894);  '  The  Original 
Form  of  Leviticus,  17-19,'  JBL  16  31^.  (1897) ;  '  The  Original 
Form  of  Leviticus,  '21  2'.','  JBL  17  -i^ff.  (1898) ;  '  The  Holiness 
Code  and  Ezekiel,'  Pres.  Ref.  Rev.  1  98-115  (1896). 

On  the  Feast  Laws  see  also  J.  F.  L.  George,  Die  alteren 
j'udischeti  Fcste,  1838:  Hupfeld,  Commentatio  de  .  .  .  tempo- 
rum  festorum  .  .  .  apitd  Hebraios  ratione,  1851,  1852,  1858; 
W.  H.  Green,  The  Hebrew  Feasts,  1885. 

See  also  the  works  on  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  those  of  Kuenen,  Holzinger,  Driver,  Cornill,  Konig; 
on  the  History  of  Israel,  especially  Ewald,  Stade,  Wellhausen, 
and  Kittel  (I  98-100  113-116);  and  on  Hebrew  Archaeology — 
Nowack,  Benzinger.  Titles  of  most  of  these  works  in  Deuter- 
onomy, §  33.  G.  F.   M. 

LEVY  (DO) ,  1  K.  5  13/  9  is  21.     See  TAXATION. 
LIBANUS  (aiB&noc  [BXA]),  t  Esd.  44s  Judithl7. 
See  Lebanon. 

LIBATION  (cttonAOIion),  Ecclus.50is  RV-e-. 
See  Sacrifice. 

LIBERTINES.  '  Certain  of  the  synagogue,  which 
is  called  (the synagogue)  of  the  Libertines  (AiBepTINcoN 
[Ti.WH],  AeiBepTeiNGON  [D]).  and  Cyrenians,  and 
Alexandrians'  (so  AV),  are  mentioned  in  Acts  69. 
There  has  been  much  diversity  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  word.  If  '  Libertines '  is  the  right  reading,  it  can 
only  mean  'freedmen.'  The  Jewish  population  in 
Rome  consisted  largely  of  the  descendants  of  freedmen 
(cp.  Tac.  Ann.  2  85,  '  quatuor  millia  iibertini  generis  ea 
superstitione  infecta';  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  1014,  ol 
7r\e£ot/s  d7re\eu0ep&>0eWes) .  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the 
synagogue  referred  to  belonged  equally  to  the  Libertini, 
the  Cyrenians,  and  the  Alexandrians.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  avoid  supposing  that  the  first  of  the  three 
names,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  denotes  the  inhabitants 
of  some  city  or  district. 

Hence  (  Libertini '  has  been  connected  with  Libertum,  the 
name  of  a  town  whose  existence  is  inferred  from  the  title 
'  Episcopus  Libertinensis  '  which  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
Synod  of  Carthage,  A.D.  411.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
suppose  that  this  obscure  town  would  have  sent  up  to  Jerusalem 
Jews  enough  to  justify  the  prominent  place  given  to  the  Libertini 
in  Acts.  Blass  in  1895  {Acta  ap.,  ed.  philologica)  tried  to  justify 
disjoining  the  words  xal  KvprjvaLtuv  Kal  'AAe£ae5pea>i/  from 
Aitfeprtcwi',  and  bringing  them  into  connection  with  Kal  t£>v 
0776  KiAtKios  Kal  'Atrias.  There  is  no  probability,  however,  in 
this  solution. 

It  is  best,  therefore,  to  follow  certain  Armenian 
versions  and  Syriac  commentaries  recently  brought  to 
light,  which  presuppose  either  Al^Oojv  or  Aifivo-Ttvoiv. 
Several  scholars,  not  knowing  of  these  authorities,  had 
already  tried  conjectural  emendation.  Schulthess  pro- 
posed At^Wwe  tuiv  /caTct  ~Kvp-f]vr}v  (cp  Acts  2 10)  ;  Beza, 
Clericus,  and  Valckenar  Aifivarlvutv.  AtfivtnLvuv  in- 
volves the  least  amount  of  change,  and  was  adopted, 
with  cognizance  of  the  new  authorities,  in  1898  by  Blass 
[Philology  of  the  Gospels,  69  / ) ,  who  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Greek  towns  lying  westward  of  Cyrene  would  quite 
appropriately  be  designated  Libyan  (cp  Libya). 

That  AiflvCTTii-oi  was  a  current  form  of  the  adjective  from 
Ai0V5  is  plain  from  the  montibus  Libystinis  of  Catullus  (fill  1), 
and  from  the  geographical  lexicon  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus. 
Josephus  (c.  Ap.  'l\)  tells  us  that  many  Jews  were  removed  by 
Ptolemy  Lagi  and  placed  in  the  cities  of  Libya.  This  statement, 
however,  is  of  doubtful  authority  (see  Willrich,  Juden  u. 
Griecken,  31). 

Among  the  older  literature  cp  Gerdes,  De  Synag.  Libertin- 
orum,  1736;   Scherer,  De  Synag.  Lib.,  1754. 
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LIBNAH.  1.  (run1?,  'pavement'  [Ex.  24  »], 
'  foundation,'  cp  Ass.  libittu,  libnatu,  '  a  compact 
foundation  of  blocks  of  stone,  etc.'  [Del.  Ass.  HWS 
s.v.],  unless  connected  with  LABAN  [?.».].) 

A<r|3i/a  [BALI ;  but  Ao^a  [L]  in  2  K.  8  22  19  8  2  Ch.  21 10: 
Ae(3fiva  [A|  in  Josh.  10  29  39  12  15;  Ae/xi'a  in  Josh.  IO42  21  13  [B] 
and  1(1  39  [F];  Ao/xi-a  in  2  K.  S22  [A],  19  8  [Bl,  '24 18  [A],  2Ch. 
21  10  [Bj,  Is.  878  [,sOQ] ;  atvva  in  2  K.  822  [B],  note  that  trev 
precedes.  Add  Aoflvaalso  in  2  K.  19  8  [A],  1  Ch.  1157  [42]  [ISA], 
2O1.  21  10  [A],  Is.  87g[ABr);  Attain  2  K.  2831  [B]  ;  Ao/3era 
in  2  K.  2831  [A],  Jer.  :.n  [B.<AQ];  kofavva  [L]  in  2  K.  23  31 
24  18;   Aa/Sirra  [Ajin  Josh.  10  31/. 

A  town  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  42),  origin- 
ally Canaanite  (Josh.  IO29/  12  15),  afterwards  a  priestly 
city  (Josh.  21 13  [P]  ;  1  Ch.  6  57  [42]  must  be  incorrect). 
It  joined  the  Edomites  in  a  revolt  against  Joram  (2  K. 
S22  *  Ch.  21 10;  cp  2  Ch.  21 16),  and  was  besieged  by 
Sennacherib  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  19  8  Is. 
37  8).  Josiah's  wife  came  from  Libnah  (2  K.  2331 
24 18).  Sayce  finds  it  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Rameses 
III.  before  Aphekah  (AW)  639;  Pat.  Pal.  239);  but 
this  is  disputable  (see  WMM,  As.  a.  Eur.  160). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OS  274  13  135  28)  describe  it  as 
a  village  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis,  called  in  their 
day  Lobana  or  Lobna.  Hence  Stanley  identified  it  with 
Tell  es-Safiyeh,  which  is  only  two  hours  from  Eleuthero- 
polis; but  see  MlZPEH  (in  Judah).  Libnah  must,  at 
any  rate,  have  lain  not  very  far  from  Lachish,  on  the 
SW.  border  of  Judah,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Philistian 
plain. 

Conder's  identification  of  Libnah  with  el-Benawy  ('  a  possible 
corruption  of  Libnah ') — a  ruin  about  10  m.  SE.  of  Tell  el-Hesy 
or  Lachish—  (PEF  Qu.  St.,  1897,  p.  69)  will  hardly  stand. 

2.  (H1D7,  but  Sam.  HJIS1?,  with  which  agree  Ae/xwpa  [B], 
Ae/3.  [AFL]),  Num.33  2o(/te|3o)i'a[AF])  21.  The  Laban  (q.v.) 
of  Dt.  1  1  is  perhaps  the  same  name.  See  Wanderings, 
Wilderness  of. 

LIBNI  {^b,  perhaps  ^  gentilic  from  LIBNAH  2, 
cp  Genealogies  i.,  §  7,  .-.,  col.  1665 ;  see  also  Laban, 
AoB6N[e]l  [BALI). 

1.  A Gershonite  Levitical  name;  Nu.  3  18  1  Ch.  6  17 20  [2  5] 
(AoPenxi  [L]) ;  gentilic  Libmte,  Nu. 8  21  26 58  ('I?1?? ;  Ao(3«<[e]i 
[BAL]).     The  name  occurs  elsewhere  as  Ladan  [q.v.  2]. 

2.  AMeraritename;  1  Ch.  6  29  [14].  On  the  relation  between 
(1)  and  (2)  cp  Genealogies  i.,  §  7,  col.  1663.  Cp  C.  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  d.  Ebr.  Zeit.  1  246  [combines  Leah,  Levi,  Libni,  and 
Libnah], 

LIBRAKY.  A  library  (BiBAIOGHKh)  founded  by 
Nehemiah  is  referred  to  in  2  Mace.  2 13.  On  the  supposed 
'  book-town '  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  see  KIRJATH- 
SEPHER  (col.  2681). 

The  word  (3i)3A.  also  occurs  in  Ezra  61,  ©  (Iv  BijSAioeiJKa'S 
[BL],  ivToli  (3.  [A]=NnDD  P'2),  and  in  Esth.  223,  (5  (ey 
77J  0t«TiAi/t)}  /3i/3Aiot?>jicr;  =  D'D'H  '"m  noD2). 

LIBYA  (h  AiByh.  Acts2io,  AiByec  in  <S  [cp  Vg. 
Libyes]  ;  AV  Libyans,  as  translation  of  LUBIM  in  2  Ch. 
12 3  16' s  Nah.  3 9  Dan.  11 43),  the  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  Africa  generally,  the  portion  first  known  and 
most  familiar  to  them  being  that  on  which  Dorian 
colonists  settled  and  founded  Cyrene. 

On  theunique  NTreference  to '  Libya'  (Acts  2 10)  see  Cyrene, 
and  on  the  doubtful  '  Libertines '  of  Acts  6  9  see  Libertines. 
The  name  '  Libya'  also  occurs  in  AV  of  Ezek.  80  5  and  SS  5 
(mg.  '  Phut ')  and '  Libyans  '  in  Jer.  46  9  (mg. '  Put ') .     See  RV. 

The  ancients  underestimated  the  size  of  Libya :  Strabo 
(p.  824)  surmised  that  it  was  less  than  Europe,  and  that 
Europe  and  Libya  together  would  not  be  equal  to  Asia. 
Libya  did  not  properly  include  Egypt— i.e.,  the  Nile 
valley  (Herod.  21s/):1  Ptolemy  (ii.  1  6  iv.  5  1)  first 
assigned  Egypt  to  Africa,  making  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  the  boundary  between  Africa  and 
Asia.  Only  the  northern  littoral  .of  the  continent  enters 
into  view  during  Greek  and  Roman  times.  Under  the 
Empire,  North  Africa  fell  into  three  sections. 

(1)  The  Original  Province  of  Africa,  constituted  by 
the  remnant  of  the  possessions  of  Carthage  after  the 
destruction  of  that  city  in  146  B.C.  (Sallust,  By  19)  : 
to  this,  in  25  B.C.,  Augustus  added  Numidia,  which  first 

1  See  A.  Wiedemann,  Herod.  Zweites  Buck,  ad  loc. 
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became  a  province,  under  the  name  Africa  Nova,  in 
46  B.C.  (Pliny,  HA'  5  25  Dio  Cass.  4/1  g).  This  central 
portion  constituted  the  senatorial  Province  of  Africa, 
which,  like  the  Province  of  Asia,  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
consul of  consular  rank. 

(2)  The  western  portion  of  North  Africa,  Mauretania, 
was  made  a  province  by  Claudius  in  40  A.D. 

(3)  The  eastern  section,  the  Cyrenaica,  was  combined 
with  Crete  in  27  B.C.  to  form  a  single  province.  The 
old  name  Libya  was  officially  revived  by  Diocletian,  who 
separated  Crete  from  Cyrene,  and  divided  the  latter 
into  an  eastern  part  (Libya  Inferior),  and  a  western 
part  including  the  old  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis  (Libya 
Superior).  \\.  J.  \\\ 

LICE    (~';r    and   c:r ; 1    cKNi<t>ec.    CKNinec)- 

Mentioned  in  EV  in  connection  with  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  (Ex.  816-18  [12  f.],  Ps.  105  31  f),  where  RVms- 
suggests  the  alternatives  of  Flea  (Pulex)  or  sand-fly 
(Sun  it  I'm  m).  If  we  lay  stress  on  the  usage  of  the 
Mishna  (njd,  ntd,  'louse/  but  also  'vermin';  cp  Tg. 
Pesh.,  and  see  below,  n.  2),  we  may  be  inclined  to  de- 
fend the  explanation  of  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  14  13),  Bochart, 
and  EV  '  lice'  -  On  a  point  like  this,  however,  the 
Egyptian-Greek  version  (©)  has  a  claim  to  be  deferred 
to.  Its  rendering  is  aicvlcfres  (cp  Wisd.  19io),  and  this 
is  in  truth  a  very  appropriate  rendering  (see  Gnats). 
Lice  are  no  doubt  common  in  Egypt,  though  there  are 
but  two  or  possibly  three  species  of  louse  which  attack 
man.  Mosquitoes  (Egypt,  hnvis  ;  cp  Heb.  kinnimf) 
and  other  worse  kinds  of  flies,  however,  are  still  more  to 
be  dreaded  there.  Besides,  the  enormous  quantities  of 
lice  of  which  EV  speaks  must  soon  have  perished  when 
exposed  to  the  dry  heat  of  Egypt. 

The  singular  ]~  has  been  thought  to  occur  in  Is.  Til  g,  where 
'  in  like  manner'  can  hardly  be  correct.  It  is  less  improbable 
to  suppose  that  the  plural  ending  dropped  out  (the  next  word 
begins  with  0\  which  would  facilitate  this;  so  first  Weir).  This 
gives  the  sense  '  shall  die  like  gnats.'  As  Muhammad  says,  God 
may  '  set  forth  a  parable  (even)  of  a  gnat '  (K.oran,  Sitr.  Y-'i  24), 
and  in  the  Babylonian  Deluge-Story  the  gods  'gather  like  flies 
about  thesacrincer  '  (cp  Del.  Ass.  HWB,  s.v. '  Zumbu  ').  This, 
however,  is  not  a  full  solution.  Nor  is  the  conjecture  offered  in 
Che.  Proph.  Is.  (on  Is.  -r>l  6),  that  £"  ^  should  be  read  in  Nu. 
13  33  more  than  plausible.  On  both  passages  see  Loci'st, 
§  2  (41.  T.   K.  C.— A.    E.  S. 

LICTORS  (p&BiOYXOt  [Ti.  \VH])P  RVms-,  Acts 
1U  35  38,  t  EV  Serjeants,  the  official  designation  of  the 
attendants  assigned  to  certain  Roman  magistrates.  Cp 
Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.W)  s.v.  '  Lictor.' 

LIDEBIR  prn1?),  Josh.  in26  RVm*-,  AV  Deeir,  a 
place  in  Gad,  probably  the  same  as  Lo-DEUAR  [_q.v.~\ 
(AmBojn  [B],  AABeip  [A],   AeBHp  [L]). 

LIEUTENANTS.  1.  RV  Satraps  (S'^mrnX), 
Ezra  s  36  etc.     See  Satraps,  Persia. 

2.   (nnz),  Jer.  M  23  RVll,S-     EV  Go\ernor  (q.v.,  1). 

LIGHT.  The  true  God  says,  according  to  the  great 
prophetic  teacher  of  the  Exile,  '  I  am  Yahwe — and 
.  —,  ,  there  is  none  else — who  formed  light,  and 
1.  .Lany  created  darkness'  (Is.  4.16  f,).  So  the 
conceptions.  Wofd  of  God[  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  says, 
'  I  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he  that  follows  me  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life' 
(Jn.  s  12).  Between  these  two  sayings  lies  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  conception  of  life,  the  germs  of  which, 
however,  are  partly  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
exilic  teacher.  The  statement  that  Yahwe  produced 
light  is  no  part  of  the  traditional  Hebrew  cosmogony. 

1  The  theory  that  E*^  is  a  collective  is  needless;  we  should 
doubtless  read  2:^  (with  Sam.). 

2  Sir  S.  Baker  (.Y7A-  Tributaries  of  A7-yss/>;ia,  1868)  sup- 
posed a  reference  to  the  ticks  or  mites  (A  carina)  which  abound 
in  the  sand  and  dust,  and  fix  themselves  on  the  host,  whose 
blood  they  suck  by  means  nf  powerful  mouth  organs.  It  is  .a 
most  improbable  view;  but  the  Talmadic  use  of  Njj  for  'ver- 
min' may  perhaps  justify  it. 
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Indeed,  it  was  too  much  a  matter  of  course  to  need  express 
statement  that  light  was  of  prior  existence  to  the  creative  works; 
for  how  should  life  come  into  being  without  light,  and  how 
could  God  be  conceived  except  as  an  intensely  luminous  form 
(see  Ex.  a  2  18 21  l'J  18  -4- 17;  1  K.  19  12;  Ezek.  1  27  S 2;  and  cp 
Fire)  ?  Hence  in  Is.  10  17  (in  a  probably  late  passage)  Yahwe 
is  called  the  '  Light  of  Israel '  (||  '  his  Holy  One  ').  When  he 
reveals  himself,  created  light  must  fail  (Is.  £±23  fin  19;  cp  Rev. 
Yl  23  ^'J  5) ;  according  to  a  late  writing  ( The  Secrets  of  Enochs 
114)  the  sun  is  without  his  crown  for  seven  full  hours  of  the 
night,  during  which  he  appears  before  God. 

To  the  Babylonians,  too,  the  divine  Creator  (Marduk) 
was  the  god  of  light;  creation  indeed  is  mythically 
represented  as  a  battle  between  the  Light  Being  and 
the  Dark  (Tiamat).  See  CREATION,  §  3.  It  is  the 
Priestly  Writer's  reflective  turn  of  mind  that  leads  him 
to  prefix  to  his  adaptation  of  the  old  cosmogony  the 
statement,  '  God  said,  Let  there  be  light '  (Gen.  1  3) .  To 
the  not  less  reflective  minds  of  Egyptian  priests  a  different 
idea  presented  itself.  Hidden  in  the  dark  bosom  of 
Chaos  the  eternal  light  was  impelled  by  longing  to  give 
itself  existence;  manifold  and  sometimes  grotesque 
imagery  was  employed  to  describe  the  process  of 
emergence.  Creation  itself  is  described  thus, — '  He 
hath  made  all  that  the  world  contains  and  hath  given  it 
light,  when  all  was  darkness,  and  there  was  as  yet  no 
sun."  1  So  too  a  hymn  in  the  Rig  Veda  represents 
creation  as  a  ray  entering  the  realm  of  darkness  from 
the  realm  of  light,2  and  similar  ideas  are  presupposed 
in  the  theological  statements  of  the  Avesta.  In  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  preserves  so  many  mythical  forms 
of  expression,  we  find  light  described  as  a  mysterious 
physical  essence,  dwelling  in  a  secret  place  ( job  38  19/I) . 
That  God  is  robed  in  light,  is  said  in  Ps.  104  2  (cp 
Ex.  ."2  etc.,  cited  above),  and  just  as  in  the  Avesta  the 
heaven  where  Ahura  Mazda  dwells  is  called  '  Endless 
Lights,'  so  God  in  James  1 17  is  called  '  the  father  of  the 
lights ' — -i.e.,  the  father  who  dwells  in  perfect  and  never 
darkened  light  (though  the  view  that  ra  0wra  =  '  the 
stirs' is  also  possible;  cp  Ps.  136 7,  Jer.  423).  Hence 
the  '  light '  of  God's  '  countenance  '  is  a  symbol  of  God's 
favour  (Nu.  625/^). 

Those  who  are  in  trouble  feel  themselves  to  be  in  darkness. 
The  return  of  prosperity  is  the  return  of  the  divine  light  (cp 
Is.  S  22  1)  2  llU  1-3) .  The  Psalms  are  full  of  this  idea  (Ps.  4  5  [7] 
'27  1  -M\  10  [9]  97  11  H'24).  1°  Ps.  48  3  we  find  the  further  devel- 
opment that  God's  Might'  is  the  companion  of  his  'faithful- 
ness,' and  that  these  two,  like  guardian  angels,  lead  the  true 
Israelite  (or  rather  the  true  Israel).  God's  revelation  is,  like 
himself,  essential  light  (Ps.  119  105,  130),  and  in  Is.  496  the 
Israel  within  Israel  (the  servant  of  Yahwe)  is  said  to  be  '  a  light 
to  the  nations,'  as  being  the  bearer  to  them  of  God's  law.  In 
Enoch  4s  4  the  same  phrase  is  applied  to  the  Messiah. 

It  was  natural  that  the  vague  expressions  of  the 
Psalter  relative   to   'light'    should    be    interpreted    by 

2    Later        'ater  Jews   un^er  the   influence  of  the 
development,  f^™'6"'    es*atology.      'Light'    and 
r  life    were   virtually   synonymous,   and 

these  profound  expressions  received  a  fuller  content 
through  the  developed  belief  in  a  kingdom  of  light 
and  life  to  be  supernaturally  set  up  on  the  earth.  The 
Fourth  Gospel,  however,  and  kindred  NT  writings 
(with  which  we  may  to  some  extent  group  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  ;  cp  §  3)  fill  the  word  '  light '  with  a  larger 
meaning  than  any  of  the  Jewish  writings,  and  give  a 
more  special  prominence  to  the  antithesis  between  the 
kingdoms  of  light  and  of  darkness,  not  perhaps  unin- 
fluenced by  Oriental  and  especially  Zoroastrian  dualism 
(as  the  great  Herder  long  ago  pointed  out),  and  not 
without  a  connection  with  Gnosticism.  The  aim  of 
Christian  disciples  is  '  to  become  sons  of  light '  (Jn.  12  36 ; 
cp  Eph.  "1  8  1  Thess.  5  5)  =  '  to  become  sons  of  God 
(Jn.  I12),  through  'faith'  in  Christ  (cp  FAITH),  who  is 
the  '  light  of  the  world'  (Jn.  X  12  !)s,  cp  1  4  12  46),  and 
to  be  ever  'coming  to  the  light'  (Jn.  3 21)  to  expose 
themselves  to  this  beneficial  test  of  their  inward  '  truth  ' 
or  reality  (see  Truth).  The  expression  'the  genera- 
tion of  light'  (Enoch  iOSn)  gives  merely  an  external 
point  of  contact;  the  fourth  evangelist  himself  is,  we 
1  Cp  Brugsch,  Rel.  it.  Myth,  der  alten  Apg-ypter,  idoff. 
2  Max  Muller,  Ancient  Sanskr.  Lit.  562. 
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may  presume,  the  virtual  originator  of  those  beautiful 
symbolic  phrases,  relative  to  light,  into  which  he  con- 
denses the  essence  of  the  mind  of  Jesus  as  known  to 
him. 

Next  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
is  a  storehouse  of  references  to  the  symbolic  light.  The 
i  Pof»r»Tif-pB  satellites  of  the  'ruler  of  this  world' 
•  n,  l!w!  (J"-  l-3>  «3°  16'-)  or  «"<=  '  ™ler  of 
'    r  the  power  of  the  air     (Eph.  22)   are 

called '  the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness'  (Eph.  b'  12,  RV).l 
Those  who  'walk  in  the  light'  (Eph.  ,r>8;  cp  Jn.  12 35) 
are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  bring  to  light  the  works 
of  darkness,  and  to  '  convict '  those  who  do  them  (Eph. 
Tin  13:2  cp  Jn.  020/).  In  Colossians  we  have  the 
classical  passage,  Col.  1 12  f.  ('  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,'  and  'the  power  of  darkness'),  with 
which  a  stiiking  passage  in  1  Peter  (2  9  /)  may  be 
compared.  The  designation  of  Christ  in  Heb.  1 3  as 
'  the  effulgence  of  his  (God's)  glory '  is  a  development 
of  the  more  elaborate  description  in  Wisd.  726,  'an 
effulgence  from  everlasting  light,  and  an  unspotted 
mirror  of  the  working  of  God'  (cp  Mirror).  The 
symbolism  of  1  Thess.  5  +  /,  Rev.  21 11  23  is  too  simple 
to  need  any  subtle  explanation. 

A  hard  passage  in  Is.  'J<1 19  may  be  here  referred  to.  '  Dew  of 
lights'  (few  now  defend  '  dew  of  herbs  ')  is  evidently  wrong;  the 
true  reading  is  preserved  by  £s,  '  thy  dew  is  a  healing  to  them' 
(OPZPN,  for  r^w) :  cp  Ecclus.  4:-:  22,  'a  mist  (||  dew)  coming 
speedily  is  the  healing  of  all  things.'    See  Herbs. 

LIGHTNING.    See  Thunder. 

IIGN-A10ES  IE'tTIX),  Nu.  246.+    See  ALOES. 

LIGURE  (S™b),  Ex.  28 19,  RVmg.  'amber';  39I2,+ 
RV  Jacinth  [a.v.]. 

LIKHI  ('npb)ra  Manassite,  descendant  of  Shemida 
(?.:'.)  ;  iCh.  7i9+(A&Keid.[A],  -KE6IM[B],  Aok.[L]). 

Possibly  another  form  of  'p^n  ;  see  Helek. 

LILITH  (RV""fr-),  or  Night-monster  (RV  ;  AVms), 
or  (AV  wrongly)  Screech-owl  (flvy ;  onoken- 
T&YPOI  [BNAQF]  ;  AlAl9  [Aq.  in  Q">g-]  ;  AiAiT[Aq.]; 
A0.MI0.  [Symm.];  ]K»SNi  [Pesh.];  lamia);  and 
Vampire  (R\"«is),  or  Horseleach  (so  EV)  (r\^ybV; 
see  Horseleech).  Apparently  two  demons  of  similar 
characteristics,  both  mentioned  in  post-exilic  passages 
(cp  Isaiah  ii.,  §  14;  Proverbs,  §  8). 

Desolated  Edom,  according  to  Is.  34  14,  will  be 
1  T.ilit.h  haunted  by  trle  Satyrs  (a.v.)  and  by 
Lilith. 

The  name,  as  Schrader  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  connected  with 
the  Bab.-Ass.  Hlu,  fern,  lilltti,  the  designation  of  two  demons, 
who,  together  with  ardat  lite  ('  the  handmaid  of  ///*/ ') ,  form  a 
triad  of  demons  often  mentioned  in  Babylonian  spells  (Del., 
Ass.HWBm:  Calmer  Bib.-Lex.m  532;  Sayce,  Hibb.  Lects. 
502;  Hommel,  Die  sent.  Volker,  1  367). 

Lilu,  Lilitu,  and  ardat  Lile  were  not  specially  demons 
of  the  night — a  view  which  is  peculiar  to  the  related 
Jewish  superstition.  The  darkness  which  they  loved 
was  that  of  the  storms  which  raged  in  the  wilderness. 
Potent  charms  were  used  to  keep  them  from  the  haunts 
of  men,  where  they  would  otherwise  enter,  bringing  fell 
disease  into  the  human  organism.  A  corrupted  form 
of  the  myth  of  Lilith,  strengthened  by  Persian  elements, 
spread  widely  among  the  Jews  in  post-exilic  times  as  a 
part  of  the  popular  demonology. 

The  details  of  this  myth  can  only  be  glanced  at  here. 
Lilith  was  a  hairy  night-monster  (the  name  being  per- 
haps popularly  derived  from  layil,  'night'),  and  speci- 
ally dangerous  to  infants  (cp  the  Greek  Lamia).  Under 
her  was  a  large  class  of  similar  monsters  called  Lilin 
(plur.  of  Lilith  ;  cp  Apoc.  Bar.  108),  of  whom  net  only 
children  but  also  men  had  to  beware.  Hence,  in  Talm. 
Bab.  (Shabbath,  151*),  a  man  is  warned  not  to  sleep 

1  Cp  Holtzmann,  Kritik  der  Epheser-  u.  Colosserbrie/e,  270. 

2  According  to  Irenaeus  (i.  282),  Eph.  .rn3  was  a  passage  to 
which  the  Valentinian  Gnostics  were  wont  to  appeal. 
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alone  in  a  house,  and  in  Targ.  Jer.,  Nu.  625,  a  passage 
in  the  priestly  blessing  becomes  '  The  Lord  bless  thee 
in  all  thy  business,  and  guard  thee  from  the  Lilin.' 

See  the  Walpurgis-night  scene  in  Faust  (a  proof  of  Goethe's 
learning),  and  cp  Bacher  in  MGIVy,  1870,  p.  188;  F.  Weber, 
Ji'td.  Theol.  255;  Griinbaum,  ZDMG  31  250  _/;  Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktcs  J '  udeuthum,  2  413  ff. 

The  vampire  is,  according  to  some,  another  of  the 
■mazz'ikui,  or  harmful  beings,  of  which  the  world  is  full 

2    The     (see   Demons,  and   cp   Pirk?  Aboth,  5 9). 
Vampire   "^'le  '^"^  (mentioned  in  Prov.  3O15)  is 
'properly     'the     horseleech'     (see     HORSE- 
LEECH), but  surely  not  the  ordinary  horseleech,  if  it 
was  the  mother  of  Shcol  and  the  womb. 

The  most  satisfying  view  of  Prov.,  I.e.,  is  perhaps  that 
given  at  the  end  of  this  article ;  but  a  less  bold  explana- 
tion is  that  of  Bickell,  who  arranges  thus  (-^  being 
omitted  as  a  gloss)  :  — 

The  '  Alukah's  two  daughters, 
Give,  Give  —  Sheol  and  the  Womb, 
and  the  passage,  which  is  an  expression  of  wonder  at 
the  mysteries  of  death  and  birth,  means  that  the  under- 
world and  the  maternal  womb  (cp  the  commentators  on 
Ps.  loi 1 13  15)  are  as  insatiable  ('Give,  Give'  expresses 
their  character)  as  the  '  Alukah  —  a  mythological  demon, 
which  the  people  and  its  poets  imagined  as  resembling 
a  leech,  and  which  is  possibly  referred  to  in  the 
Targum  of  Ps.  12 8 [9]  ;  see  Horseleech.  The  Arabic 
aluk  is  explained  in  the  Kamus  by  gul, '  a  female  blood- 
sucking monster'  (Ges.  'Ikes,  1038),  the  ghoul  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Sayce  finds  '  the  vampire '  in 
Babylonian  spells  (see  $  1). 

In  fact,  according  to  Babylonian  animism,  wasting  disease 
could  not  but  be  accounted  for  by  terrible  spiritual  agencies  such 
as  '  vampires'  (cp  Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.  1  17s).  For  an  Iranian 
parallel,  cp  the  sleep-demon  called  Bushyansta  (Spiegel,  Eran. 
Alt.  2137;   cp  Kohut,  Jiid.  Angelologie,  86). 

Most  probably,  however,  npl1?)?1?  is  miswritten  for  ^  np_, 
which  is  a  title  ascribing  the  following  saying  to  Hakkoheleth 
(see  Koheleth).  The  words  rendered  'two  daughters,  Give, 
give,'  have  sprung  out  of  njn  njy}£>P,  which  were  written  in  the 
wrong  place.     See  Che.  PSBA,  June  1901. 

LILY  (|tthl»,  1  K.  7  19,  mtiW,  2  Ch.  4  5  Cant.  2 1  /  * 
Hos.l45[6];  pi.  D\]'t''t;',Cant.  U1645513  62/ 72[3]Ecclus. 
39  14  50  8  Mt.  6  28  Lk.  12  27 ;  @BXAj  Kpivov  and  Kpiva) . 

The  Hebrew  word  susan,  like  its  Greek  2  and  English 
equivalents,  seems  to  have  applied  to  a  large  number  of 
different  species.  Its  origin  is  most  probably  Egyptian, 
from  a  word  whose  consonants  were  s-s/i-n,  denoting 
the  lotus  flower,  Nymphaa  Lotus,  L.,  blue  or  white  (see 
Lagarde,  MMh.  2 15  ff.,  who  quotes  a  description  of  the 
flower  from  Burckhardt's  Arabic  Proverbs,  -zfyj  /.)  ;  and 
as  Lagarde  points  out,  it  is  not  improbably  the  lotus 
flower  that  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  of 
1  K.  7 19  22  26,  as  this  was  frequently  used  in  Egyptian 
decoration  and  would  best  provide  forms  for  the  capitals 
of  the  pillars  and  for  the  rim  of  the  sea  in  Solomon's 
temple.  The  references  in  Canticles  and  Hosea,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  name  must  have  been  used  for 
flowers  quite  different  from  the  lotus.  From  Cant.  5  13 
it  is  usually  inferred  that  the  '  lilies  '  mentioned  were  not 
white,  but  red  or  purple;  and  this  view  is  supported  by 
the  implied  comparison  with  royal  robes  in  Mt.  C  28 
Lk.  1227.  These  and  the  other  references  suggest  a 
fragrant  flower  of  bright  hue  which  gave  colour  to  the 
fields  of  Palestine.  According  to  Boissier,  the  only  lilium 
occurring  in  Palestine  is  L.  album ;  so  that  Heb.  susan 
has  almost  certainly  a  wider  application.  Tristram 
{NHB  462  ff.)  discusses  the  different  possibilities.  The 
most  plausible  claimant  for  the  name  is  the  scarlet 
anemone,  Anemone  coronaria,  L.  Wetzstein  again  (in 
Zt.  f.  allgcm.  Erdk.  [1859]  7148)  speaks  of  a  dusky 
violet    plant  somewhat    like    a    crocus    as    exceedingly 

i  According  to  a  recent  emendation,  'lilies  (mjU'iC)  and 
'  apples  '  are  parallel  in  the  well-known  passage,  Cant.  2  5.  See 
Fruit,  §  5  [2]. 

2  The  ttpivov  of  the  Greeks  was  probably  both  Lilium  chal- 
cedonicum  and  L.  bulbi/erum. 
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plentiful  in  the  fields  of  Hauran — most  probably  Gladi- 
olus atroviolaceus,  Boiss.  If,  as  Tristram  reports,  the 
Arab  peasantry  now  apply  the  name  susan  '  to  any 
brilliantly  coloured  flower  at  all  resembling  a  lily,  as  to 
the  tulip,  anemone,  ranunculus,'  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  biblical  name  had  an  equally  wide 
application.     See  also  Shoshannim. 

[See  H.  Christ,  «  Nochmals  d.  Lilie  d.  Bibel'  in  ZDPV 
25  65-80  (1899),  who  remarks  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  decide  what  kind  of  lily  is  meant,  and  that  the  flower  intended 
in  Mt.  628  Lk.  12271s  most  probably  the  iris;  see  also  L.  Fonck, 
'Streifziige  durch  die  Biblische  Flora'  in  Bibliscke  Studien, 
Bd.  v.  Hft.  i.  53-76  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1900).  Post  (in  Hastings, 
DB  'i  i23«)  remarks  that  the  irises  are  plants  of  pasture-grounds 
and  swamps,  seldom  found  in  grain-fields.  But  the  point  of  this 
is  not  clear.     '  Lilies  of  the  field'  simply  means  '  wild  lilies.'] 

N.  M. — \V.  T.  T.-D. 

LIME.  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  alike  were 
familiar  with  the  use  of  lime  (carbonate  of  lime)  and 
gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  whether  as  a  plaster  or  a 
wash,  alike  for  preservative  and  for  decorative  purposes ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Egyptians,  by  whom 
this  form  of  mural  decoration  was  carried  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excellence,  and  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Etruscans,  the  Greeks,  and  other  ancient  peoples.  See 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  I362,  cp  pi.  viii. ;  also  EBW,  s.v. 
'Mural  Decoration';  and,  for  biblical  references,  see 
Plaister,  and  cp  Mortar.  According  to  Rev.  W. 
Carslaw  of  Beirut,  mortar  made  with  lime  is  used  now 
more  often  than  formerly  (Hastings,  DB  3438  a). 

The  phenomena  of  lime-pounding  and  of  calcination 
seem  to  be  referred  to  (a)  in  Is.  27  g  and  also  {b)  in  Am. 
2 1  Is.  33 12;  and  in  the  last  two  instances  it  is  the 
burning  of  bones  (phosphate  of  lime)  that  is  spoken  of. 
But  all  these  passages  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
methodical  emendation. 

The  words  are  {a)  ~u  gir  (\/"VJ,  to  boil,  boil  up?1  cp  Aram. 
"VJ, '  wave,'NH  "VJ,  'foam,'  Arab,  gayyarun^  'quicklime'),  used 
in  the  obscure  passage  (see  Crit.  Bib.),  naiD  ""J^tOa  lD1i£'3, 
niXDJD  "11~M3ND,  Is.  27g,OTai'  0a>triv  (0d>,  A)  iravras  tous  Aiflouy 
TuiV  fiuiixCiv  KaTa*ce«OjHju.ei/ou?  to?  koviov  \tmr\v  [B>*AQr],  cum 
fosuerit  onines  lafizdes  altaris  stent  lapides  cineris  allisos; 
EV  '  when  he  maketh  all  the  stones  of  the  altar  as  chalkstones 
that  are  beaten  in  sunder';  Pesh.  renders  "V  by  kelsa — i.e., 
XaAi£,  calx,  (b)  i1"^' ,  hid,  in  the  expressions  t»u*s  liE'i  Kore- 
Kavaav  eis  Koviav,ad cinerem  (Am.  2  i),and  -vi;*  PlDl'^'C  Kara- 
K€KavfX€va  ok  aKOLvQa.  {i.e.,  ",,V'),  de  incendio  cinis  (Is.  SH  12). 

LINE.  (1)  "Pt\  sired,  Is.  44  i3f  AV,  wrongly. 
See  Pencil.  (2)  y.  kaw,  Is.  44 13  RV  (AV  'rule,'  perpov). 
Cp  lip  i,  tikwah,  Josh.  2  18  21.  The  wood-carver  stretched  a  line 
or  cord  over  the  block  of  wood  to  lay  out  the  course  which  his 
work  would  have  to  take.  The  builder  used  it  too  for  his  first 
measurements  (Job  us  5  Zech.  1 16  [Kre]).  In  Ps.  184(5)  read 
oSlP,  kolam,  with  Ols.,  Ges.,  We.  SBOT,  etc. 

For  (3)  'Jin,  hiit,  1  K.  7  15;  (4)  Sjri,  h^bel,  Is.  38  20;  (5)  Stid, 
fat  hi  I,  Ezek.  40  3,  see  Cord. 

(6)  Kaviiiv,  2  Cor.  10  16  AV,  AVmg.  'rule/  RV  'province,' 
RVniR.  *  limit.'    Cp  Canon,  §  1. 

LINEN,  FINE  LINEN,  and  LINEN  GARMENTS 
occur  as  renderings  of  the  following  words  :  — 

*.  'Z-tJtn,  pjs,  Prov.  7  i6f  (defining  lO^T1,  dark-hued  stuffs) 
— taken  for  a  verb  in  ©  and  strangely  rendered  faypevfaia  by 
Theod. — occurs  in  Tgg.  in  the  sense  of  '  rope.'  If  MT  is  correct 
(see  below)  it  is  probably  the  same  as  Gr.  oSovtj,  '  fine  linen  cloth,' 
and  may  denote  either  linen  'yarn'  (as  RV)  or  'woven  linen 
cloth.'  No  satisfactory  etymology  of  the  word  has  been  found 
in  the  Semitic  languages  (against  Del.  ad  loc).  [Frankenb. 
and  Che.,  however,  think  the  text  very  doubtful.  The  latter 
reads  thus:  '  I  have  stretched  cords  on  my  bedstead;  I  have 
spread  carpets  on  my  couch.']3 

«.  bad,  15  (Ex.  28 42  3928  [not  in  &]  Lev.  6  10 [3]  I64 
23  32  1  S.  2 18  22 18  2  S.  6t4  1  Ch.  l."27;  plur.  Ezek.  9 2/ 
11  10-  6/.  Dan.  10  5  12 6 /t),  is  rendered  by  <S  in  the 
Pentateuch  Xtveos,  but  elsewhere  variously.8 

1  Cp  "'"n,  from  "Cnf  to  ferment,  boil,  or  foam  up  (see  BDB). 

2  See  Crit.  Bib.  (|vjn  piD'jn,  a  corruption  of  [^]\~a','3  T^on ; 
D^S2,  read  'J^"). 

8 1  S.  2  18  j3ap  L  om. ;  22  18  BL  om. ,  and  A  has  \ivov  (which  else- 
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LINEN,  FINE  LINEN 

The  etymology  of  the  word  bad  is  unknown;  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  unanimous  tradition 
which  declares  it  to  mean  '  linen.' 

Whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  learn  from  Ex.  39  28  that  t"C  (i.e., 
byssus,  see  below,  3)  is  either  the  same  as  bad,  or  a  particular 
species  of  it,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  pretty  certain  from  Ezek. 
44 17/.  that  linen  would  be  the  clothing  prescribed  tor  the  priests 
in  the  Levitical  law.  Still,  it  is  just  possible,  as  Dillmann  sug- 
gests (on  Ex.  'JS421,  that  bad  in  itself  meant  only  '  white  stuff,' 
whether  linen  or  cotton. 

3.  bus,  i"n  ((3ti<T<ros  or  fifo  vivos,  EV  '  fine  linen,'  1  Ch. 
421  [a/§aK,  B;  appovs,  A;  apovs,  L]  15 27  2  Ch.  2 14 
[13]  3 14  5  12  Esth.  16  815  Ezek.  27i6f),  is  a  late  word 
in  Hebrew,  as,  apart  from  the  highly  doubtful  mention 
in  Ezekiel,1  it  is  found  only  in  Ch.  and  Esth.  Bus 
is  almost  certainly  equivalent  to  the  older  term  ses 
('£'$',  cp  1  Ch.  1527  with  Gen.  41 42;  and  especially  2  Ch. 
2 14  [13]  3i4  5ia  with  Ex.  2842  etc.),  and  both  denote 
the  substance  which  the  Greeks  called  {Hhto-os,  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  which  there  has  been  enormous  contro- 
versy. As  ses  is  probably  an  Egyptian  word,  being 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Egypt  (Gen.  41 42  and 
esp.  Ezek.  277),  and  as  according  to  Ex.  3H28  it  is  either 
identical  with  or  a  species  of  bad  (see  above),  the  evi- 
dence favours  the  view  that  fifoo-os  was  a  sort  ot  linen, 
that  being  a  particularly  Egyptian  product. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  bits  is  quite  unknown;  a  possible 
connection  with  Syr.  buslna  (the  plant  *  verbascum'),  which  may 
be  an  Indo-European  word  (Lag.  Sem.  1  52  ff.)  throws  no  light 
upon  its  meaning;  nor  is  anything  gained  by  comparing  Ar. 
£(2Z  =  )3iS(rcros. 

Philology  being  of  no  assistance,  we  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  statements  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  about 
byssus;  and  from  a  careful  examination  of  these,  Braun 
(De  vestitu  sacerdotum  Hebr.  I.,  chap.  6),  Celsius 
{Hierob.  II.,  169  ff.),  and  more  recently  Yates  {Tex- 
trinum  antiquorum,  Lond.,  1843,  I.,  252  ff.},  have  de- 
duced with  fair  certainty  the  conclusion  that  byssus 
was  '  fine  linen.'  On  the  other  hand,  Forster  {De  bysso 
anttquorum  (Lond.,  1776)  argued  that  byssus  was  cotton, 
and  has  been  followed  by  many  modern  scholars.  On 
the  one  main  point,  however,  his  argument  is  now  entirely 
overthrown.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  (2  86)  that 
the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  dead  were  swathed  in  cloths 
of  byssus  {aiv56vos  fiva<Tlvi)s  T€\a.fxQ(rt)  was  taken  to 
prove  that  byssus  meant  cotton,  because  it  was  long  held 
that  cotton  was  the  material  of  the  mummy  cloths.  How- 
ever, the  microscopic  examination  by  Thomson  (whose 
results  were  first  published  in  the  Phil.  Mag.,  Nov.  1834) 
and  later  investigations  have  clearly  shown  that  these 
wrappings  are  linen,  at  least  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases.2  Indeed,  linen  is  often  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  as  a  characteristic  product  of  Egypt,  and  their 
statements  are  confirmed  by  such  monuments  as  the 
pictures  of  the  flax-workers  in  the  grotto  of  el-Kab  (cp 
also  Budge,  Mummy,  i&gjf.). 

It  is  true  that  at  least  two  late  Greek  writers,  Philostratus  (71) 
and  Pollux  (776)  appear  to  have  extended  the  term  Bvtrtros  to 
cotton;  but  such  confusions  are  natural  with  unscientific  authors, 
and  a  far  larger  number  of  quotations  can  be  given  where  a 
flaxen  product  is  plainly  meant  (see  Yates,  op.  cit.  267-273). 

There  is  reason  for  distinguishing  /36<r(ros  as  a  finer 
sort  of  linen  from  Xlvov;  thus  Pausanias  and  others 
speak  of  them  as  distinct;  and  Pliny  (xix.  I4.  of  the 
byssus  of  Elis,  quaternis  denariis  scripula  eius  per- 
m  u  tat  a  quondam  ut  auri  reperio)  and  many  others  refer 
to  byssus  as  among  the  most  costly  of  materials.  We 
may  therefore  be  satisfied  with   the    EV  rendering   of 

where  represents  ""l"?  [flaxl, see  below^;  2  S  614,  IfaAAos;  iCh. 
l-f>27,  fivcrtrivrf.  The  plural  is  rendered  in  Ezek.  9,  -rroSrtow;;  in 
Ezek.  10  <ttoAjt  and  crroAij  ayi'a:  in  Dan.  Bvtrtriva  (Aq  f^tipera, 
Symm.  Xiva,  Th.  8a8?>[e~\tv).  The  usual  rendering  of  Tg.  and 
Pesh.  is  "13,  '  byssus.' 

1  See  Cornill,  ad  loc.  The  word  is  absent  in  <B .  unless  ®ap<Tei? 
represents  it;  it  may  have  been  dragged  into  MT  on  account 
of  its  association  with  Tv  '"^ 

2  Of  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyptian  linen  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  linen  manufacture  on  the  monuments,  an  interesting 
account  is  given  bv  Wilkinson  {Anc.  Ee.  chap.  9;  cp  Schegg. 
Bibl.  Arch.  1  i6a#). 
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1  fine  linen. '  The  mention  of  '  the  families  of  the  house 
of  those  that  wrought  fine  linen'  (fan)  in  i  Ch.  421  (if 
correct)  reminds  us  of  other  references  to  the  growth 
and  spinning  of  flax  in  Palestine  {Josh.  26  Prov.  31 13 
Hos.  259  [7  11]).     See  also  Flax. 

4.  mikzveh,  HlpO,  in  1  K..  10  28  and  NlpD  twice  in  2  Ch.  1 16 
('linen  yarn'  AV),  is  considered  under  Chariot  and  Mizraim. 

5.  sddiu,    j"id.    'fine  linen'  (Prov.  31 24  AV,  Is.  323 

EV),  'linen  garments'  (Judg.  14 12  RV  ;a  AV  'sheets,' 
mg.  'shirts'),  an  article  of  domestic  manufacture  (Pr. 
I.e.),  which  was  considered  a  luxury  (Is.  I.e. ).  Accord- 
ing to  Ter.  KiL  21 13  there  were  three  varieties  (a  sleeping- 
cloth,  a  garden-dress,  and  a  sampler),  and  in  MUnCuh. 
37  b  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  summer  garment  as  opposed  to 
the  nShd  for  winter  use.  In  Yoma  34  it  is  used  of  a 
curtain,  and  in  Kil.XQyzb  of  a  shroud.  From  these 
passages  it  may  be  concluded  that  sad  In  denotes  either 
in  general  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  such  as  a  sheet,  or 
more  specifically  a  linen  shirt  worn  next  the  skin  (cp 
Moore,  Judg. ,  ad  loc. ). 

The  identification  of  sddln  with  Syr.  seddona  and  Gr.  vivhuiv 
(by  which  itis  rendered  in  © — save  in  Is.  3  23,  where  the  rendering 
is  loose)  has  been  doubted  (cp  Frankel,  48) ;  it  may,  however,  be 
connected  with  the  A^s.  sudinnu  (Am.  Tab.  satinnu),  '  garment ' 
(cp  Del.  Ass.  HWB;  Wi.  Am.  Tkontaf.  'Glossar'). 

6.  pistlm,  cnc'S,  is  rendered  'linen'  in  Lev.  1847,/;  52  59 
Dt.  22  11  Ezek.  44  17/  Jer.  13  1 ;  see  Flax. 

7.  lis,  ^{Gen.  41  42  Ex.  25  4  26i  31  36  27o[&B  om.] 
16 18  2S5/  81539  306232535  3683537  389  16  18  23  392/. 
58  27-29  Prov.  31 22  Ezek.  I610  277;  once  ipa*  [Kt., 
1  follows],  Ezek.  1 6 13!), rendered  (3v(T<to$  or  fifjaawos  in0, 
is,  as  we  have  seen  above  (3),  the  older  equivalent  of  but. 
Sis  is  not  improbably  of  Egyptian  origin,  being  identical 
with  Coptic  shens  =  byssus,  and  so  apparently  connected 
with  Coptic  shent,  '  to  weave. '  Like  the  fifi<j<nvoi  irtirkoi 
of  Greek  writers,  robes  of  sis  formed  an  honourable 
dress  (Gen.  41 42).  It  was  a  chief  constituent  in  the 
more  ornamental  of  the  tabernacle  hangings  and  of  the 
priestly  robes,  along  with  dyed  stuffs2 — blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet.  The  '  fine  twined  linen '  (hb/d  b>e?)  of  Ex. 
26-28  36-39  was  probably  woven  of  threads  spun  from 
a  still  finer  flax  than  that  which  produced  the  ordinary 
sis;  we  may  compare  what  Pliny  (19 1,  §  2)  says  of  the 
specially  fine  Cuman  flax  :  nee  id  maxime  mirum, 
singula  earum  stamina  centeno  quinquageno filo  constare, 
adding  that  in  the  still  more  wonderful  case  of  the  famous 
linen  cuirass  of  Amasis  each  thread  was  made  up  of  365 
minute  threads.  We  know  from  existing  remains  to 
what  perfection  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  were 
carried  in  ancient  Egypt. 

8.  hardi,  'lin  (Is.  19  g,  t  <B  jSu<r<ros,  AV  Net-works,  mg. 
White  Works,  RV  White  Cloth,  mg.  cotton),  which  is  a 
peculiar  form3  from  -ytn,  Esth.  1  6  815,  and  is  most  naturally 
referred  to  the  byssus  or  '  fine  linen '  for  which  Egypt  was  famous. 
We  need  not  emend  the  word  to  *"1in  or  mrv  (Koppe,  etc.). 

9.  0u'<rcros,  Lk.  16 19  Rev.  18  12T,  cp  fivtrtrtpos,  Rev.  18  12  16 
19  8i4f.  See  (3).  10.  Xivov,  used  for  '  flax  '  in  Mt.  12  20,  and, 
according  to  some  MSS,  for  '  linen  clothing '  in  Rev.  15  6 — where, 
however,  WH  followed  by  RV  read  \C9ov.  For  the  *  linen  frock ' 
in  Ecclus. 40 4  (©  bipoAtVo?)  see  Frock.  11.  bBovia.,  'linen 
clothes'  (Lk.  ^4 12  Jn.  19 40  20  5_#t),  plur.  dimin.  of  ofldeij 
(rendered  '  sheet,'  Acts  10  11  11  5O,  on  which  see  (1).  So  far  as 
we  can  gather  from  classical  references  g-11  refer  to  the  finer 
sort  of  linen  cloth,  as  opposed  to  the  coarser  <f>ui<r(tiv  or  '  canvas ' 
(see  Yates,  op.  cit.  265). 

12.  o-ii/Swr  (Mt.  27  59  Mk.  14  51/  15  46  Lk.  23  53f  ;  RV  '  linen 

1  So,  too,  RV  in  Prov.  31  24. 

2  According  to  Jewish  tradition  (Mishna,  KiL  9  1)  the  gar- 
ments of  the  priests  were  woollen  —  being  an  exception  to 
the  law  against  sa'atnez,  T3DyB>,  Lev.  19  19  ('  garment  of  linen 
and  woollen,' AV),  Dt.  22  1 1  (.  .  .  'woollen  and  linen  together,' 
AV).  Dillmann  (on  Ex.  204),  however,  thinks  they  may  have 
been  cotton,  'y  is  explained  from  the  Coptic  to  mean  'false  cloth,' 
sa/it,  'woven,'  and  nudj,  'false'  (cp  Kn.  ad  loc).  ©'s  word 
Ki£8i)A.oy  occurs  again  in  Wisd.  2  t6  (AV  'counterfeit,'  RV  'base 
metal')  and  15 9  ('counterfeit^],'  EV).  Cp  Dress,  §  7,  col. 
1 1 40. 

3  Cp  71:  in  Am,  7  1  Nah.  3  17  (Stade,  Gr.,  §  301  a). 
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cloth '  consistently)  ;  cp  Egypt,  sAent(xe  7)  is  synonymous  with 
o0deioi/;  cp  Mt.  27  59  Mk.  15  46  Lk.  24  12  Jn.  20  5/,  and,  in  ©. 
Judg,  14  13,  ofloeia  [BL],  awUvas  [A].  n.  M. 

LINTEL.  On  the  sacredness  of  the  lintel  see 
Threshold.  The  only  true  Hebrew  word  for  '  lintel' 
is  'jipu'D.  maSkopk  (cp  Ass.  askuppu),  Ex.  12 7 22/. 

For  r«,  'dyil  (1  K.  631)  RV'ng.  gives  'posts';  and  for 
lin?2,  Kaphtor  (Am.  9  1),  AVmg.  and  RV  give  '  chapiter(s).' 
See  Chai-itek(4). 

LINUS  (Ainoc  [Ti.  WH])  unites  with  Eubulus  and 
others  in  a  greeting  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  421).  Accord- 
ing to  Ircnreus  (Adv.  hacr. ,  hi.  33)  Linus  received  the 
bishopric  of  Rome,  not  from  Peter  as  first  bishop,  but 
from  '  the  apostles  '  (cp  Eus.  HEZi ;  and  the  lists  of  the 
seventy  disciples  compiled  by  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and 
Pseudo-Hippolytus). 

In  the  Syriac  Teaching  of  Simon  Cephas,  where  he  is  called 
Ansus  or  lsus  (the  /  of  his  name  having  been  taken  as  the  sign 
of  the  accusative,  which  might  be  omitted),  he  is  a  disciple  of 
Peter,  a  deacon,  whom  the  apostle  makes  bishop  in  his  stead, 
with  ihe  injunction  that  nothing  else  besides  the  NT  and  the  OT 
be  read  before  the  people  ;  he  is  also  represented  as  taking  up 
the  bodies  of  Peter  and  Paul  by  night  and  burying  them.  One 
of  the  three  recensions  of  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul  is  tra- 
ditionally attributed  to  Linus.  He  is  commemorated  in  the 
Roman  Church  on  23rd  Sept.  According  to  the  Roman  Breviary 
he  was  an  Etrurian,  native  of  Volaterra^,  and  was  bishop  of 
Rome  in  succession  to  Peter  for  eleven  years,  two  months, 
twenty-three  days,  and  is  buried  in  the  Vatican.  Schultze 
{Arch.  Stud.  228),  however,  has  shown  that  there  was  no 
Christian  burying-place  in  the  Vatican  before  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  Harnack  dates  the  episcopate  of  Linus  a.d.  64-76. 
See  his  Chronologic  der  alt-christl.  Lit.,  and  cp  Lightfoot,  St. 
Clement  of  Rome ',  Zahn,  Einleit.  2  23. 

LION.     Few  animals  are  mentioned  more  frequently 

in    the    OT    than    the   lion    [Felis   led),    and    familiar 

_  acquaintance  with  its  habits   is  shown   by 

'  the   many  similes    employed.       There   are 

five  Hebrew  words  for  lion,  which,  it  so  happens,  are 

collected  together  in  a  single  passage  (Job  4  \of. ). 

1  'ari,  'aryeh,  ,-IN,  ilHK,  the  common  word  for  a  full-grown 
lion.  The  cognate  word  in  Eth.  is  applied  to  any  wild  beast, 
and  in  Arab,  aniia  denotes  mountain-goats. 

2.  Labi,  N'37  (v"  to  eat,'  cp  Ar.  labiya,  but  see  Hommel, 
Saugeth.  v&Zf),  used  especially  of  the  lioness,  Gen.  49  9  Nu. 
23  24  Joel  1  6  (||  HK,  -TIN),  and  lebiyyd,  ti'lb,  Ezek.  19  2,  and 
cp  also  the  place-name  Beth-lebaoth  (DIND?  [n*2]).  [In  Ps. 
22  17a  [16a]  21$  [20b]  the  labi  or  'greedy  lion  takes  the  place 
of  the  dog  in  Che.'s  text ;  cp  Dog,  §  3,  begin.] 

3.  kepkir,  VB3  ('covered' — i.e.,  with  hair?),  a  young  and 
strong  lion  ;  cp  Ezek.  19  2/  5  Ps.  17  12  (||  n"1N),  Ezek.  38  13  etc. 
The  place-name  ."ITS3  may  have  the  same  meaning ;  see 
Chephirah. 

4.  Idyis,  IP'S  (V  to  be  strong'),  Job  4  11  Is.  306  ( II  N'37), 
Prov.  30  30 ;  cp  perhaps  the  place-name  Laish. 

5.  sdhal,  W  (a/1  to  cry  out'),  Job  4  10  10 16  (  II  "IN)  28  8£ 
Hos.  5  14  and  Ps.  91 13  (  II  TDD)-  Identified  by  Boch.  with  the 
black  Syrian  lion  (cp  Pliny  8  17).     On  Ps.  91 13  see  Serpent. 

AV  in  Job  28s  renders  \TW  \J3,  'lion's  whelps,'  RV,  how- 
ever, 'the  proud  beasts'  (cp  Talm.  fTjty,  'pride');  cp  RV's 
rendering  of  41  34  [26];  Vg.  filii  sufierbia> ;  Ges.-Buhl,  'noble 
beasts  of  prey' — e.g.,  'the  lion.'  Sdhas,  however,  seems  to  be 
insufficiently  attested.  In  Job  28  the' context  shows  that  some 
definite  animal  is  meant.  See  Ossifrage.  In  Job  41  34  yr\& 
should  probably  be  }HB>  (@  v.  25  [26]  ruv  kv  tois  vhasnv,  so 
Pesh.,  Michaelis,  etc.). 

A  study  of  the  parallelism  in  the  different  passages 
will  show  that  the  above  words  for  lion  were  more  or 
less  interchangeable.  The  Rabbinical  writers  did  not 
see  this  ;  they  sought  to  assign  each  name  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  lion's  life.  For  instance,  most  unreasonably, 
jff"S  (no.  4)  was  said  to  mean  an  old,  decrepit  lion.  In 
reality  &>h  means  the  precise  opposite — a  lion  '  which 
turneth  not  away  for  any'  (Prov.  30 30)— i.e.,  one  in  its 
full  strength. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  lions  were  a  source  of  danger 

in  ancient  Palestine.     The  reedy  swamps  of  the  Jordan 

(Jer.  49 19   50  44  Zech.  113.    cp   Rel.  Pal. 

2.  Haunts.    274^  the  recesses  0f  Mts,    Hermon  and 

Senir  (Cant.  48),  and  the  desert  S.  of  Judah  (Is.  306), 
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were  their  favourite  haunts.  They  are  no  longer  found 
in  Palestine,  though  they  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century  (Reland),  but  are  still  met  with  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  They  have 
probably  disappeared  from  Arabia,1  but  abound,  accord- 
ing to  Layard,2  in  Khuzistan.  In  a  few  parts  of  India 
they  are  not  unknown  ;  3  but  everywhere,  even  in  Africa, 
they  show  a  tendency  to  disappear  before  the  encroach- 
ments of  man.  In  historical  times  the  lion  ranged  over 
Syria,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  country  S.  of  the 
Balkans,  besides  the  whole  of  Africa  and  the  greater 
part  of  northern  and  central  Hindustan. 

In  its  habits  the  lion  is  monogamous.  The  number 
of  young  produced  at  a  birth  varies  from  two  to  four, 

W  h't  kut  's  commonly  three  ;  the  male  helps  to 
rear  the  whelps  by  providing  food  for  them, 
and  he  also  takes  part  in  teaching  them  to  provide  for 
themselves  (cp  Ezek.  192^T  Nah.  2i2[i3]).  Lions  do 
not  entirely  depend  on  the  food  they  kill,  but  will  eat 
dead  bodies  even  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition. 
As  a  rule  they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  though 
occasionally  seen  by  daylight,  and  their  habit  of  lurking 
in  secret  places  is  often  referred  to  by  the  OT  writers 
(Ps.  IO9  17  12  Job  3839/  Lam.  3 10  Jer.  47  and  Dt. 
3322).  The  lion  was  the  shepherd's  terror  (cp  Mic. 
5  8  [7])  ;  more  than  once,  as  David  told  Saul,  he  had 
to  rescue  a  lamb  from  a  lion's  jaws4  (1  S.  17 34  RV  ;  cp 
Am.  312).  Ordinary  shepherds  had  to  band  themselves 
together  to  drive  off  the  enemy  (Is.  3I4,  and  see  Am. 
3 12).  Not  unfrequently  men  were  attacked  (1  K. 
1324#  2O36). 

It  seems  as  if  the  diminished  population  of  Samaria  after  the 
captivity  were  much  plagued  by  lions  (2  K.  17  24^).  This  is 
represented  as  a  judgment ;  a  similar  story  is  told  of  Decius  (see 
Rel.  Pal.  g&f.).  Generally  '  man-eaters '  are  the  old  lions  who, 
with  diminished  activity  and  broken  teeth,  find  it  difficult  to 
capture  big  game.  On  Benaiah's  exploit  (2  S.  23  20)  see 
Snow. 

The  lion's  roar  is  a  favourite  figure  applied  to  enemies 
(Ps.  22 13  [14]  Prov.  2815  Zeph.  33),  to  false  prophets 
4  Pnptieal  (^ze^-  -2as)i  to  the  wrath  of  an  earthly 
allusions  monarch  (Prov.  19i2  2O2),  to  the  wrath  of 
God  (Jer.  25  30  Joel  3  [4]  16),  and  to  thefury 
of  the  devil  (1  Pet.  58).  Other  references  are  made  to 
his  open  mouth  ready  to  rend  the  helpless  (Ps.  22 21  [22] 
2  Tim. 417),  to  his  chasing  his  victims  (Ps.72[3J  Job 
10  16),  and  to  his  powerful  teeth,  symbols  of  strength 
(Joel  16  Ecclus.  21 2  Rev.  98).  In  Gen.  49  9  the  tribe  of 
judah  is  compared  to  a  lion  ;  hence  the  Messianic  title 
in  Rev.  55.  The  same  title  is  given  to  Dan  in  Dt. 
3322,  and  to  all  Israel  in  Nu.  2324  24g  ;  also  to  Saul 
and  Jonathan  in  2  S.  I23,  and  to  Judas  the  Maccabee  in 
1  Mace.  34  2  Mace.  lln.  David's  Gadite  guard  are 
called  '  lion-faced  '  (1  Ch.  128)  ;  see  also  Ariel. 

To  hunt  lions  was  the  sport  of  kings.6  Amenhotep 
III.  boasts  of  having  slain  102  lions  during  the  first  ten 
B  Lion  years  °f  ms  reign  I  'two  soss  of  lions  {i.e., 
hunting  I2°^  *  s'ew-'  says  Tiglath  -  pileser.  Asur- 
°'  bani-pal  claims  to  have  attacked  a  lion  single- 
handed,  and  this  exploit  was  not  uncommon  among  his 
predecessors.  Under  the  later  kings  lions  were  sought 
out  in  jungles,  caught  in  snares,  and  preserved  for  the 
royal  sport.  Bow  and  arrows,  or  a  sword,  daggers, 
and  spears  were  the  weapons  of  the  hunters.6  In  Pales-, 
tine,  as  we  gather  from  Ezek.  194  8,  a  pit  would  be  dug, 
or  a  net  prepared,  by  which  the  lion  might  be  caught 
and   then  confined  in  a  cage  (-ijud.  v.  97,  AV  'ward,' 

K7}fl6s). 

1  Douqhty,  Ar.  Des.  1  459. 

2  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  2  48. 

3  Rousselet,  L' Inde  des  Rajah,  202,  464,  468. 

4  In  the  ideal  future,  however,  the  Hon  would  lie  down  with 
the  calf;  cp  Is.  11  ef.  05  25. 

5  For  the  Hon  as  represented  upon  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments,  see  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art  in  Ancient  Kgypt, 
2281  323  ;  Art  in  Chald.  and  Ass.  '2  x$\ff. ;  Houghton,  TSJ>A 
5  325. 

6  Houghto^  Lc. 
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The  great    brazen   laver    of  Solomon's    temple    was 
adorned  with  lions  (1  K.  729),  as  well  as  with  oxen  and 
cherubim.       All   these    figures    were    of 


Babylonian  and  Phcenician  origin,   and 


6.  In  mytho- 

*"'  '  represented  the  strength  of  the  victorious 
and  terrible  God  of  heaven.  In  Babylonian  mythology 
the  lion  is  the  symbol  of  summer-heat.  Nergal  [^.f.], 
the  god  of  summer-heat,  is  represented  as  a  lion-god. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  probable  view  that  the  opening 
exploit  in  the  career  of  Samson  (Judg.  14s)  is  to  be 
directly  explained  by  this  symbolism  (Steinthal).  More 
probably,  like  Gilgames1  and  the  Phoenician  god  Mel- 
kart,2  the  hero  Samson  was  represented  as  freeing  his 
land  from  dangerous  animals,  which  in  turn  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  conflict  of  the  solar  god  Marduk 
with  the  dragon  Tiamat.  In  Egypt  the  lion-headed 
goddess  (Sekhet)  was  the  patron  of  Bubastis,  Leonto- 
polis,  and  other  cities  ;  and  at  Baalbek,  according  to 
Damascius  (J'it.  Isid.  203),  the  protecting  deity  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  lion. 

More  famous,  however,  is  the  great  Arabian  lion-god  Ya- 
ghuth,  i.e.,  '  protector '  (cp  Kor.  Sur.  71  23).  Such  names  as 
'Abd-  and  'Obaid-Yaghuth  among  the  Koreish  suggest  that  he 
was  worshipped  by  Mohammed's  own  tribe.  Yaghuth 3  is  of 
Yemenite  origin,  and  the  name  has  been  identified  by  Robertson 
Smith  (Rel.  SemAty  43;  cp  Wellhausen,  He id. (2)  22)  with  the 
Edomite  Jeush  (y.v-).  Labwan  (cp  N'D?)  and  Laith  (cp  c*b) 
occur  as  tribal  names,  and  asad,  the  common  word  for  a  lion  in 
Arabic,  is  frequently  found  not  only  in  Arabia  but  also  in  the 
Sinaitic  inscriptions.  For  evidence  of  an  apparent  connection 
between  a  lion-god  and  lion-clans,  cp  Kin.  192-194  ;  Rel.  SetitAty 
43;  We.  Heid.P)  igff.  a.  E.  S. — S.  A.  C. — T.  K.  C, 

LITTER.  That  litters  were  in  use  in  Palestine  before 
the  Greek  period  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  pathetic 
allusion  in  Dt.  28 56,  but  also  from  Gen.  31 34  (E),  where 
Rachel  is  said  to  have  hidden  her  teraphim  in  the 
'camel's  furniture/  which  should  probably  rather  be 
'  camel's  litter.' 

In  the  phrase  -E^rr  "13  (®  to.  trdyiiaTa  ttjs  Kafi^kov)  *13 
is  so  called  from  the  round  shape  of  the  litter.  In  Is.  00  20  © 
renders  m~131D  by  a-KidSia,  thinking  of  "13  (see,  however, 
Dromedary).  The  camel-litters  are,  in  fact,  'shaded'  by  an 
awning  stretched  on  the  wooden  framework. 

Usually,  one  may  suppose,  the  litters  were  not  borne  by 
men,  but  were  of  a  size  to  swing  on  the  back  of  a  mule. 
'The  Damascus  litter,'  says  Doughty  (Ar.  Des.  I61), 
'is  commonly  a  cradle-like  frame  with  its  tilt  for  one 
person,  two  such  being  laid  in  balance  upon  a  mule's 
back  ;  others  are  pairs  housed  in  together  like  a  bed- 
stead under  one  gay  canvass  awning.'  The  Arabian 
litters,  which  were  '  charged  as  a  houdah  on  a  camel's 
back,'  seemed  to  this  traveller  (2  484)  more  comfortable. 
Burckhardt  describes  these  as  sometimes  five  feet  long 
(see  Knobel-Dillm. ,  on  Gen.  31 34).  A  representation 
of  an  old  Egyptian  litter  is  given  by  Wilkinson  (Anc. 
Eg.  I421,  no.  199);  on  the  Greek  tpopeiov  and  the 
Roman  lectica,  Smith's  Diet.  Class.  Ant.  (s.v.  'Lectica') 
may  be  consulted. 

The  word  (popelov  has  been  supposed  by  many  to 
occur  in  a  Hebraised  form  in  Cant.  37.  If  true,  this 
has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  important  question 
whether  there  are  any  books  in  the  OT  belonging  to 
the  Greek  period,  and  directly  influenced  by  the  Greek 
language  and  even  Greek  ideas.  No  word  for  '  litter ' 
occurs  in  Ecclesiastes,  but  in  Cant.  37  RV  rightly  renders 
.IBD  (mittah  ;  see  Bed,  §  2)  '  litter,' — '  Behold  it  is  the 
litter  of  Solomon'  {kXIptj,  lectulus).  The  bridegroom 
(honoured  by  theextravagant  title  '  Solomon  ' )  is  supposed 
to  be  borne  in  the  centre  of  a  procession,  sitting  in  a 
litter  or  palanquin  (cp  2  S.  331,  where  the  same  word 
means  '  bier'  —  kX'ivtj,  feretrum).  According  to  the 
generally  received  view,  this  'litter'  or  'palanquin'  is 

1  See  Smith -Sayce,  Ckaldwan  Genesis,  illustration  opp. 
P-  175- 

2  See  Peters,  Nippur,  2  303  (with  illustration). 

3  The  proper  name  icyovflo?  has  been  found  on  an  inscription 
from  Memphis  (We.). 
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called  in  v.  g  by  another  term1  (pnsx;  <S  <pop[€]tov), 
which  Robertson  Smith  inclined  to  explain  from  Sanskrit 
(see  Palanquin),  but  most  scholars  (so  e.g.,  Bu.  and 
Siegfr.,  but  not  Del.)  regard  as  a  Greek  loan-word  = 
tpopetov.  (In  the  Midrash  on  Cant.  jv-isn  is  explained  by 
^r-\^  —  <popr}fj.a).  The  Greek  derivation  is  supported  by 
a  partial  parallelism  between  the  account  of  Solomon's 
litter  in  Cant.  3 10  and  that  of  the  (popela  in  a  festal 
procession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Athen.  5  5  ;  cp  Can- 
ticles, §  15).  To  this  view  three  objections  may  be 
raised.  (1)  The  <f>opetov  was  borrowed  by  the  G  rucks 
from  Asia.  (2)  If  a  Greek  (or  Sanskrit)  loan-word  were 
used  at  all,  it  would  be  in  v.  7,  not  in  v.  9.  The 
native  word  miitah  would  be  appropriately  used  to 
explain  the  foreign  word  ;  but  after  the  litter  has  been 
brought  before  us  as  a  mittah,  we  do  not  expect  to  be 
told  that  '  king  Solomon  made  himself  a  (popetov.' 

The  surrounding  context  is  full  of  difficulties  which  suggest 
corruption  of  the  text.  We  cannot,  therefore,  consider  appiryon 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  passage.  We  may  suppuse  that  n'HSN 
is  a  dittogram  of  m^S  and  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  critical 
emendations  (notably  that  of  nDN^n  for  -j^cin.  D'HdSn  f°r  TDJ1N 
[see  Puki'Le],  and  oan  for  nnnx  [see  Enow]),  the  description 
of  the  bridegroom'^  litter  in  Cant.  3  6-n  assumes  this  form  (see 
Che.  JQRWs^ff-  [1899]).— 

What  is  it  that  comes  up  from  the  wilderness 
Like  pillars  of  smoke  ; 

Perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense, 
With  all  spices  of  the  merchant? 

See,  it  is  Solomon's  litter, 

Surrounded  by  warriors ; 
They  are  all  wearers  of  swords, 

Expert  in  war. 
Every  one  has  his  sword  on  his  thigh 

For  fear  of  lions. 

Solomon  made  himself  this  artful  work 

Of  timber  of  Lebanon  ; 
Its  pillars  he  made  of  silver, 

Its  back  of  gold, 
Its  seat — almug-wood  in  the  centre, 

Inlaid  with  ebony. 

Come  forth,  ye  maidens  of  Zion, 

And  behold  the  king, 
In  the  crown  with  which  his  mother  crowned  him 

On  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
And  in  the  day  of  the  joy  of  his  heart, 

***** 

Thus,  besides  ?D3H  13,  (a)  rtteD,  mittah,  but  not  appiryon 
(which  is  really  non-existent,  except  in  MH),  means  litter.  So 
also  (b)  does  2S,  sab,  in  Is.  6620,  unless  'cars  (for  mules)'  be 
preferred  as  a  rendering.  See  Wagon,  (c)  <fjopelov  (see  above) 
occurs  in  2  Mace.  3  27  (Heliodorus  ;  sella  gesiatoria),  and  9  8 
(Antiochus;  gestatorium)  ;  RV  'litter,'  AV  ' horselitter.'  (d) 
tfypaZlA],  or  jtypor  [V],  2  Macc.l42i  ;  RV  'and  a  litter  was 
brought  forward  from  each  army '  (irpoijK&ev  trap'  ckciotou 
2i0pa|).  Hence  the  denom.  8t<j>pev(n,  properly  '  to  drive  a 
chariot';  Bar.  6  31  [30]  ol  UpeZ?  Suipeuouui  ([B] ;  but  oi  i.  Sia- 
<f>deipoy<riv  [A],  KaOC^oviTLv  ot  i.  [Q]).  RVmgr-  by  a  doubtful 
extension  of  the  sensej  '  the  priests  bear  the  litter '  (RV  '  sit  on 
seats ' ;  AV  '  sit  in  their  temples ').  The  Greek  text  seems  to  be 
corrupt.  <j<(  j£    q 

LITTLE  ONES  (Jer.  14  3).     See  Nobles. 

LITTLE  OWL  (D13),  Lev.  11 17.     See  Owl. 

LITURGY.     See  Psalms,  Hymns,  Sacrifice. 

LIVER  (*15|l,  'heavy,'  with  reference  to  the  weight 
of  the  liver  ;  HTT&p)-  It  is  important  to  begin  by 
noticing  the  sacredness  of  the  liver.  Repeatedly  in  P 
'  the  ydtke'ret/i  of  (or,  upon)  the  liver  is  directed  to  be 
burned  upon  the  sacrificial  altar. 

The  Heb.  phrases  are  133ri  rnri',2  Ex.  29  22  Lev.  8  16  25  9  19  ; 
laan-Sy  n>n,  Lev.  34io  1549  i\;  and  "n3ri-]p 'rvn,  Lev.9  10. 
©BArLalso  reads  one  of  these  phrases  in  Lev.  7  30.  According  to 
ymeT.VIh\te.(SBOTon'L<L\-.Z4)iy5tkercth  denotes  probably  the 
fatty  mass  at  the  opening  of  the  liver  which  reaches  the  kidneys  and 

}  Cp  Mishna,  Sota  £4  (49a),  for  the  late  use  of  p^lSN  for  the 
bridal  palanquin.    "  ' 

2  Pesh.  hesar kabda,  lit.  'the  court  (?)  of  the  liver,'  cp  Levy, 
Targ.  HIVB,  s.v  tnsn.  The  same  term  in  MH,  e.g.,  Yoma  8  6, 
where  it  is  prohibited  on  the  day  of  Atonement  to  give  to  a  man 
who  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  the  animal's  -\22  isn-  This 
homoeopathic  mode  of  treatment  was  evidently  customary. 
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becomes  visible  upon  the  removal  of  the  '  lesser  omentum.'  This 
latter  is  only  a  thin  transparent  sheet  and  cannot  well  be  reckoned 
among  the  fat  parts  of  the  animal.  At  all  events  the  old  inter- 
pretation lobe  of  the  liver'  (<E5,  Jos.  Ant  ill  9 2,  etc.)  has 
nothing  in  its  favour. 

In  Tob.  64-16  82,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  liver  of  u  fish  in  exorcisms  ;  its  employment  in 
divination  has  been  alrendy  referred  to  in  connection 
with  Kzek.  21 21  [26].  See  Divination,  §  2  (3),1  and 
cp  Oefele,  ZA'I'll'2Q  [1900],  311^ 

But  why  was  this  part  of  the  viscera  so  especially 
sacred?  Because  the  liver  contested  with  the  heart  the 
honour  of  being  the  central  organ  of  life.  Wounds  in 
the  liver  were  therefore  thought  to  be  mortal2;  e.g. , 
Prov.  723,  'a  dart  through  his  liver,'  and  Lam.  2u, 
'my  liver'  (||  '  my  bowels,'  but  ©  and  Pesh.  n'22)  is 
poured  out  upon  the  earth,'  are  each  of  them  a  peri- 
phrasis for  death.  Being  therefore  so  sacred,  the  liver 
was  not  to  be  eaten,  but  to  be  returned  to  the  giver  of 
life  (see  Reins). 

We  can  now  understand  the  Assyrian  usage  by  which 
kabittu  (  =  153)  became  equivalent  to  libbu,  'heart,'3 
and  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  group  of  passages  in  OT, 
in  which  -qs  has  to  be  restored  for  the  faulty  722  ("rbs) 
of  MT.  In  Ps.  76  [5]  the  keen-witted  Oratorian  Houbi- 
gant  long  ago  read  '  and  pour  out  my  liver  on  the  dust ' 
(^bB^  nay1?  napi ;  cp  Lam.  2n),  and  in  Ps.  I69  [8], 
'  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  my  mind  exults  '  (hds  Sri), 
remarking  that  '  in  the  Scriptures  the  liver  is  the  seat  of 
joy  and  sorrow';  and  in  Gen.  496  he  follows  (g  (ret 
■ijTraTa  fxov)  in  reading  H23  '  my  liver '  for  mi  '  my 
glory.  In  Ps.  30  13  [12]  57 9  [8]  IO82  [1]  similar  cor- 
rections are  necessary;  perhaps  also  in  Is.  16 n  (naa 
for  'mp  ;  cp  Lam.  2n).4  t.  k.  c, — a.  A.  c. 

LIVING  CREATURES.     See  Cherub  i.,  §  i. 

LIZARD,  Tristram  has  described  forty-four  species 
and  twenty-eight  genera  of  the  group  Lacertilia  found 
at  the  present  day  in  Palestine.  They  live  in  great 
numbers  in  the  sandy  desert  and  generally  in  the 
wilderness,  and  are  among  the  commonest  animals  the 
traveller  meets  with.  Amongst  those  most  frequently 
found  he  mentions  the  Lacerta  viridis  and  L.  Icevis 
and  the  wall  lizards  belonging  to  the  genus  Zootoca. 
Another  not  unimportant  species,  called  the  Monitor 
niloticus,  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  as  destroying  the  eggs  and  the  young  of  the 
crocodile.  Although  the  lizard  is  mentioned  only  once 
in  AV,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
animal  referred  to  in  the  following  Heb.  words  : — 

1  Hs,  sab  (Lev.  II29,5  AV  Tortoise,  RV  Great  Lizard). 
Its  Ar.  equivalent  dabb  denotes  a  non-poisonous  li2ard  which  is 
eaten  by  some  Arabian  Bedouins.  6  It  is  identified  with  the 
Uromastix  spinipes — a  lizard  with  a  powerful  tail  covered  with 
strong  spines.  It  is  mentioned  among  the  unclean  creeping 
things  (Lev.  I.e.),  and  since  it  is  followed  by  inrD?  ('after  its 
kind ')  is  probably  a  generic  term,  in  which  case  the  following 
names  in  v.  30  are,  as  RVmg-  suggests,  those  of  different  kinds 
of  lizards. 

—  n?)$>  'anakdh  (Lev.  11  30,  RV  Gecko),  AV  Ferret  [q.v.\. 


1  Cp  Frazer,  Pans.  45;  Wellh.  HeidM  133^;  WRS  Rel. 
Sem.fe)  379,  n.  4. 

2  Cp  ^Esch.  A  gam.  432,  Biyyavei  noos  ^Trap,  of  a  heart-wound. 

3  For  the  parallelism  of  these  words  see  Del.  Ass.  HWB  317. 
Del.  renders  kabittu  only  'Gemiith.'  But  Jensen  (Kosmol.  n 
n.)  gives  (1)  liver  (2)  inward  part  =  centre;  and  Muss-Arnolt 
(1)  liver,  (2)  disposition. 

4  One  may  hope  that,  as  Schleusner  suggests  {Lex.,  s.v.) 
the  fj-rrap  of  @  in  1  S.  1!>  13  16a  is  a  corruption  of  a  Greek  trans- 
literation of  T33.  Theod.  has  x°P€P  '  ^ut  ^4*  T0  7™*v  7rA^^°5  '> 
cp  2  K.  8 15  <&  (Klo.).     See  Bed,  §§  3,  4  (<*)■ 

6  HitzigonNah.2  7reads3!£n,  'the  lizard'  (i.e.,  Nineveh)  for 
2Xn  ;  against  this  cp  Hi.-Steiner(4),  ad  loc. 

6' According  to  Doughty  (.-Jr.  Des.\qo)  the  thdb  [i.e.,  dabb] 
is  an  edible  sprawling  lizard,  fullest  length  a  yard  with  tail, 
and  is  considered  a  delicacy.  The  colour  is  blackish  and  green- 
specked  above  the  pale  yellowish  and  dull  belly,  and  its  skin  is 
used  for  the  nomad's  milk-bottles. 
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3.  n'3,  kdah  {ib.,  RV  Land-crocodile),  AV  Chameleon 
[g.v.l      t 

4.  '"iN^;1?,  Utaah  {id.,  EV  Lizard;  KaAa^u-nj? ;  stei/io),  in 
the  Talmud  Is  the  general  term  for  a  lizard;  cp  Lewysohn, 
Zool.  221. 

5.  apn,  htmet  (id.,  AV  Snail;  o-avpa,  lacerta ;  cp  Sam. 
Rashi,  Kim.),  RV  Sand-lizard,  so  Boch.,  who  identifies  it  with 
the  Ar.  kulasa.  Probably  a  sand-lizard  of  which  the; e  are  many 
species  to  be  found  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  which,  from 
the  fact  that  its  feet  are  almost  invisible,  is  often  called  by  the 
Aiabs  the  '  Sand-fish.' 

6.  ncu'JFl,  tinsemeth  (ib.,  from  £'<?!,  'to  breathe,  blow,'  AV 
Mole;  [a]trira\a^ ;  talpa),  explained  as  the  'mole '(which  ill 
accords  with  the  description  in  **'.  29,  see  Di.),  or  as  the  'centi- 
pede' (cp  Pesh.).  It  is  very  commonly  taken  to  be  the  Chame- 
leon ('7.7'.) ;  but  the  genuineness  of  the  word  is  open  to  question  ; 
see  Mole  2,  Owl. 

7.  rrcO-,1  scmdmlth,  reckoned  among  the  'little  things 
which    are    clever '    (Prov.  30  28,     AV    Spider  ;     KaAc-jSamj-r ; 

stellio;  IfcwAaOf  [Pesh.]),2  is  rather  the  lizard  (so  RV),  the 
reference  being  to  the  fact  that  a  harmless  lizard  may  be  held 
in  the  hands  with  impunity.  fTED;;'  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Targ.  Jer.,  for  nxu^  (above),  and  that  of  the  Sam.  for  n£JX. 
The  mod.  Gr.  <ra /xia ^lv9o<;  is  probably  derived  from  it  (cp  Del. 
Proz>.,  ad  foe). 

The  lizard,  though  eaten  sometimes  by  Arabian 
tribes,  was  forbidden  among  the  Jews;  and  a  curious 
old  tradition  relates  that  Mohammed  forbade  it  as  food, 
because  he  thought  the  lizard  was  the  offspring  of  an 
Israelite  clan  which  had  been  transformed  into  reptiles 
{RS  88  ;  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  326).  This  has  a  sugges- 
tion of  totemism,  and  that  the  lizard  was  a  sacred  animal 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Ar.  dabb 
(3^)  as  the  eponym  of  a  widespread  tribe  {Kin.  198), 
and  also  by  the  recollection  of  the  important  part  the 
flesh,  bones,  and  skin  of  the  lizard  have  played  in 
magical  and  medicinal  preparations.3 

A.  E.  b. — a.  A.  C. 

LOAF  (133,  Ex.2923  etc.;  Dr6,  1K.U3  etc.; 
ApTOC,  Mk.  814).     See  Bread. 

LO-AMMI  (Wy  X$),  Hos.  19.     See  Lo-ruhamah. 


LOAN  (n?NE>),  1  S.  220.  The  sense  is  unique  ;  see 
I28.     Cp  Saul,  §  1. 

LOCK  (i>W3P),  RV  Cant.  55  etc.     See  Door. 

LOCKS.  Five  Hebrew  words  correspond  to  'lock' 
(once)  or  '  locks '  (of  hair)  in  AV  ;  but  one  of  these 
\sammdh,  nes)  is  more  correctly  rendered  '  veil '  in  RV  ; 
see  Veil. 

1.  i>"iS.  pira\  the  full  hair  of  the  head  =  Ass.  pirtu,  Nu.  65 
Ezek.  44  20.  On  a  supposed  case  of  the  fern.  plur.  in  Tudg.  5  2, 
see  Hair,  §  3  (with  note  3),  and  cp  Wellh.  Ar.  Heid.fo)  123. 

2.  Hi*:*,  sisltk,  a  forelock,  Ezek.  83+.  Aq.  Theod.  ttpdo-- 
ireSov  ('  fringe,'  cp  Fringes,  n.  2).  The  mention  of  the  forelock 
in  connection  with  ecstatic  experiences  is  unique.     Cp  Hair,  §  2. 

3.  nlXlp,  kewussoth  (common  in  MH  and  Syr.),  Cant.  5  2  nf. 
Cp  Canticles,  §  15  (e\  and  on  the  form  see  Ko.  2  1,  p.  199. 

4.  miPnC,  mahlephotk,  properly  'plaits,'  in  connection  with 
the  long  hair  of  Samson,  Judg.  16  13  19.     Cp  Hair,  §  2. 

LOCUST.     The  biblical  references  to  the  locust  are 
of  much  interest,  though  the  Hebrew  text  may  perhaps 
_    _        .         sometimes  invite  criticism.      The  species 
*  ,  *'  ...       that    is    intended    is    usually    supposed 
'  to  be  the  Schistocerca  peregrina,  formerly 
known   as  Acridium  peregrin  um.       This  species,    like 
all   the  locusts  of  ordinary  language,    belongs  to  the 
Orthoptera  and   to  the  family  Acridiidir,    not    to    the 
Locustidis,    a    name    which    has  produced   much    con- 
fusion.    The  species  at  the  present  day  extends  from 
North-West  India  to  the  west  coast  of  Northern  Africa ; 
it  is  the  only  Old-World  species  of  the  genus,  all  other 
forms  being  American. 

1  With  »-  cp  Del.  ad  foe.  y  and  see  Lag.  Sym.  1  156. 

2  The  Pesh.  reading  is  another  form  of  ng3N  ;  see  Ferret. 
8  Cp  the  Witches  scene  in  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 
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To  illustrate  the  great  distances  that  can  be  traversed  by 
these  insects  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1865  a  vessel  bound 
from  Bordeaux  to  Uoston  was  invaded  hy  S.  peregrina  when 
1200  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  after  which  for  two  days  the 
air  was  full  of  locusts  which  settled  all  over  the  ship.  In  1889 
there  passed  over  the  Red  Sea  a  swarm  which  was  estimated  to 
extend  over  2000  square  miles,  and,  each  locust  being  assumed 
to  weigh  -j\  oz.,  the  weight  of  the  swarm  was  calculated  to  be 
42,850  millions  of  tons  ;  a  second  and  even  larger  swarm  passed 
on  the  following  day.  That  these  numbers  are  no  exaggeration 
is  shown  by  the  Government  Reports  on  the  destruction  of 
locusts  in  Cyprus.  In  1881  over  1300  tons  of  locust  eggs  had 
been  destroyed,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  was  calculated  that  over 
5000  egg  cases,  each  containing  many  eggs,  were  deposited  in 
the  island  in  1883. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  ground  by  means  of  the 
powerful  ovipositor  of  the  female,  the  deposition  usually 
being  in  remote  and  uncultivated  lands.  On  leaving 
the  egg  the  young  immediately  cast  their  skin,  an 
operation  repeated  about  the  6th,  13th,  21st,  31st 
and  50th  day.  Although  the  wings  attain  their  perfect 
development  and  the  locust  becomes  capable  of  flight 
and  of  forming  swarms  only  at  the  6th  and  last  moult, 
much  harm  may  be  done  by  the  young,  which  hop 1  over 
the  land  in  great  armies  devouring  every  blade  of  grass 
and  every  leaf  of  plants  and  shrubs  (cp  Joel  I4  7).  The 
most  striking  effects,  however,  are  caused  by  the  swarms 
of  migratory  locusts  (see  above)  ;  these,  coming  out  of 
a  clear  sky,  darken  the  sun  (Ex.  10 15)  and  in  a  short 
time  devour  every  green  thing,  the  coming  together  of 
their  mouth  appendages  even  producing  a  perceptible 
noise  as  they  eat  their  way  through  the  country  (cp  Joel 
25).  They  are  therefore  an  apt  figure  for  swarming 
hordes  (Judg.  6  5  7  12  Jer.  46  23  Judith  2  20,  and  cp  Jerome 
on  Joel  1 6 :  quid  enim  locustis  innumerabi li us  et 
fortius  ;  quibus  humana  industria  resist  ere  non  potest"). 
Their  habit  of  banding  together  led  a  proverb-writer  to 
class  them  among  the  little  things  of  this  earth  which 
are  wise  (Pr.  30  27).  The  likeness  they  bear  to  horses 
was  also  noticed  (Joel  24  Rev.  97,  and  cp  the  Italian 
name  cavaletta),  also  the  suddenness  of  their  disappear- 
ance. When  the  hot  sun  beats  powerfully  upon  them, 
they  literally  '  flee  away,  and  the  place  is  not  known 
where  they  are '  2  (Nah.  3 17).  Fortunately  the  visits  of 
the  swarms  are,  as  a  rule,  not  annual,  but  recur  only 
after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  though  the  period  is 
uncertain  ;  the  cause  of  the  immense  destruction  of 
locust  life  which  this  indicates,  and  still  more  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  recrudescence  of  activity,  are  at  present 
unknown. 

Locusts  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  an  article 
of  food.  They  are  much  eaten  in  the  East,  and,  when  the  legs 
and  wings  are  removed  and  the  body  fried  in  butter  or  oil,  are 
said  to  be  not  unpalatable.     On  Mt.  34  see  at  end  of  article. 

There  are  nine  words  in  the  OT  taken  to  mean  the 
locust,  and  although,  according  to  the  Talmud,   there 
„  were  some   800 J  species   in   Palestine  (cp 

2.  Karnes.  Lewysohni  Zool  d.  Talm.  286  j£),  we 
cannot,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  apportion  a  distinct 
species  to  each  Hebrew  word. 

1.  <"I3*]K,  arbch  (prop.  *  multiplier ' ;  anpU,  /3pouxos  [Lev.  11  22 
1  K..S37],  aTTc'Ae)3os  [Nah.  317]),  is  the  usual  word  for  locust, 
and  appears  to  be  the  generic  term.  It  is  the  locust  of  the 
Egyptian  plague  (Ex.  10  r-ig,  see  Exodus  ii.,  §  3  ;  ii.,  col.  1442)- 
In  Judg.  *'i  5  7  12  Jer.  4623  Job  39  20  AV  renders  Grasshopper. 
[In  Ps.  109  23,  '  I  am  tossed  up  and  down  as  the  locust '  (EV)  is 
hardly  correct;  Kau.  HS  gives  'I  am  shaken  out.'  'my 3 J  'ls 
corrupt ;  read  'rn^Nj,  '  I  am  gathered  (for  removal)  like  locusts, 
cp  Is.  33  4.     So  Che.  Ps.W  ;  cp  §  3.] 

2.  Dy^D,  sol'am  (aT-raiaj-r  [EAFL]),  in  EV  the  Bald-locust 
(Lev.  11  22),  cp  Aram,  cy^o,  '  to  consume,'  which  in  the  Targ- 
represents  y'-ij.  Perhaps  a  Tryxalis  with  its  long  smooth  head 
and  projecting  antennae  is  meant. 

3.  ?j"in,  hargdl  (Lev.  11  22)  ;  see  Beetle. 

4.  3311,  hagab  (v"  to  hide,  or  conceal' ?  anepi'-f,  but  in  Lev.  11  22 

1  Cp  Job  39  20  RV  :  'Hast  thou  made  him  to  leap  as  the 
locust?';  andls.334.  [In  Ecclus.  43  17  [19  J  the  fall  of  snow  is 
likened  to  the  flying  down  of  birds  and  to  the  lighting  of  the 
locust— Cjs  aitpU  Ka-TaAvovo-a.  (marg.  mm)  inn  fi;^1  rD"IX>] 

3  Thomson,  LB  419. 

8  Eight  of  these  at  most  could  be  locusts. 
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60iO|iiaxT)9)  usually  rendered  Grasshopper  (cp  Lev.  I.e.,  Nu. 
I333  Is.  40  22  Eccles.  12  5)  but  in  2CT1.713,  'locust.'  It  is 
referred  to  in  Nu.  13  33  (bee  n.  1),  Is.  40  22  [also  in  Is-  51  6,1  see 
Che.1  ls.'S£OT(Heh.) ;  and  in  Ps.  ;17  20  90  9,2  .see  Che.  Ps.W]  as 
an  emblem  of  feebleness  and  insignificance.  In  Talm.  33fl  is 
the  generic  term  for  locusts  (cp  Lewysohn,  i.e.).  Cp  the  proper 
names  Hagab,  Hagabah. 

5.  C'3,  gdzdtn ;  see  Palmer-worm. 

6.  p^\  _tv'/uV&  (' Hcker* ;  ^poOxos;  a«pt's  in  Jer.  51 1427),  usually 
Cankerworm  (so  R.V  regularly)  or  Caterpillar. 3  Some  kind 
of  locust  is  meant,  or  possibly  a  young;  locust.  In  Jer.  51  27 
yelck  sdmdr  (-|£D  p1"1').  'rough  caterpillar'  (or  'cankerworm'), 
denotes  sonic  special  kind.      The  Vg.  has  brtithum  aculcatuii/A 

7.  t,-iL,i;,  seldsal  (probably  'tinkler,'  epuct'/Sij),  may  be  some 
species  of  insect  noted  for  its  strident  noise,  such  as,  in  Dt. 
2842  (see  also  Hornet),  the  en  ad<i,  or,  in  Is.  18  1,  according  to 
some  (see  Che.  Proph.  Is.,  ad  lot.),  the  formidable  tsetse-lly, 
the  '  tsaltsalya '  of  the  Gallas.5  But  other  views  of  Q'Sjj  hxhx 
in  Is.  i.e.  are  possible.  See  below  §  3  and  cp  e.g.,  ^ftOT, 
'Isaiah,'  Heb.  pp.  80  (lines  36-46),  108  (lines  40-46);  note,  also, 
AVs  rendering  'shadowing  with  wings,'  and  RV's  '  the  rustling 
of  wings.' 

8.  D'33,  '313,  gebim  (p\ur.\  gobay  (collective) — i.e.,  i swarm'? 
— (aicpis),  usually  rendered  Grasshopper  (cp  Nah.  3  17,6  [| 
H2ix)  t  DUt  m  -A"1-  *"  xi  m  AV»>g-,  '  green  worms.' 

9.  Von,  /irtj?/('consumer,' cptheverb  Ton  Dt.2S38;  epvcrtjS^; 
and  £povxos  2  Ch.  6  28),  in  1  K.  S  37  2  Ch.  6  28  Ps.  7S  46  II  H21N  ; 
some  kind  of  locust  must  be  meant. 

Of  the  above,  nos.  1-4  were  classed  among  clean 
winged  things  and  were  allowed  to  be  eaten  (Lev. 
II21/.,  P;  cp  Clean,  §  11);  they  are  described  as 
having  '  legs  above  their  feet '  (v^ri1?  hvszi  D'jna).  whence 
it  would  appear  that  a  distinction  was  made  between 
leaping  locusts,  saltatoria,  and  those  which  run,  cur- 
soria.  A  similar  distinction  is  made  by  the  Arabs 
between  the  fdris  (riding)  and  the  rajil  (going)  ;  cp  also 
2  Ch.  628,  Pesh.  kamsa  pdrihd  wg-zdMld.  In  the  vivid 
account  of  the  locust  plague  in  Joel  \f.  (see  Joel  ii. , 
§  5,  and  cp  Driver's  Comm. )  four  of  the  above  are 
mentioned  in  the  order  5169  (Joel  I4).  The  fact  that 
the  order  in  225  is  different  (1695)  makes  it  improb- 
able that  these  words  can  be  taken  to  refer  to  locusts 
in  different  stages  of  growth. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  have  not  yet 
been  discussed.  In  Is.  18 1  the  land  'that  sends  am- 
-  T\;ffiP11i+  bassadors  by  the  sea '  is  neither  '  the  land 
references  of  the  rustlings  of  wings '  nor  *  the  land 
of  strident  creatures  with  wings '  (see 
above,  §  *  [8]}.  The  most  probable  reading  is  'Ha 
Gush  !  land  of  the  streams  of  Gihon '  ;  Gihon  is  the 
name  of  the  upper,  or  Ethiopian,  course  of  the  Nile  (see 
Haupt,  SBOT,  'Isaiah'  [Heb.]  109);  the  right  words 
have  a  twofold  representation  in  the  Heb.  text,  though 
both  times  in  a  corrupt  form.  The  difficult  clause  at  the 
end  of  Am.  7 1,  following  the  reference  to  the  'forma- 
tion' of  certain  locusts,  evidently  needs  criticism.  EV 
gives,  '  and  lo,  it  was  the  latter  growth  after  the  king's 
mowings,'  a  somewhat  obscure  explanation  (see  Mow- 
ings). But  'latter  growth'  (typ1?)  surely  required  no 
explanation.  On  the  other  hand ,  something  more 
might  well  have  been  expected  about  the  locusts.  @ 
gives  Kal  l8oi>  fipovxos  eh  7077  6  fiturihetis.  The  true 
reading  probably  is  Vom  qui  nansei  ph\  .-urn,  'and  behold 
the  cankerworm,  and  the  locust,  and  the  palmerworm, 

1  [p-iC3  should  be  C'3an3.  Cp  Nu.  13  33  where  J  pi  should  be 
C'Dj"!  ;  the  clause  is  a  correction  of  the  preceding  one  which 
contains  the  wrong  reading  '  in  our  eyes  ' ;  Che.] 

2  tQ"??  V?  and  nJn-lD3  should  both  be  D'pjnS,  Che.] 

3  '  Caterpillar '  in  English  is  usually  restricted  to  the  larval 
stage  of  the  Lepidoptera,  Butterflies  and  Moths. 

In  England  palmer-worms  from  their  'roughness  and  rugged- 
ness'  used  to  be  called  '  beare-worms '  (Topsell,  Hist,  of  Serpents, 
105  [1608]). 
5  Cp  also  Ass.  sarsaru,  a  creature  like  a  locust  (Del.  Ass. 

AV  'the  great  grasshoppers';    RV  'the  swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers.'   This  represents  *p'U  nia  ofMT.    But,  as  We.  points 
°ut,  3ij  is  probably  an  error  which  '313  (a  collective  form)  is 
intended  to  correct.     Render  simply,  'the  grasshoppers.' 
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and  the  caterpiller'  (cp  Joel  1 4).  The  sense  gains 
greatly  ;  we  also  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  contact  between 
the  Books  of  Amos  and  Joel. 

Hdsil. — In  two  passages  hCisil  seems  to  have  been 
corrupted  into  y/,  '  shadow.'  One  of  these  (Ps.  109 23), 
in  an  emended  text,  gives  i  striking  parallel  to  Nah. 
317;  the  other  (Job  13 28  =  14 2),  to  Joel  1 7  12.  The 
renderings  respectively  are — 
1.   '  Like  cater) tillers  (^'Dro)  on  the  fences  I  am  taken  away, 

I  am  gathered  (fur  removal)  like  locusts.' 
■1.   '  Like  a  blossom  which  appeareth  and  fadeth, 

Like  a  palm-tree  (13  28,  like  a  vine)  which  caterpillers  have 
eaten." 

Two  kinds  of  locusts  (?'On  and  naiN)  are  apparently  referred 
to  in  Ps.  49  1 1  and  (nanN  and  Sinn)  in  Ecclus.  14  15;  in  both 
cases  according  to  critical  emendation.  Ben  Sira's  fondness  for 
interweaving  biblical  expressions  with  his  proverbs  has  helped 
in  this  case  to  the  restoration  of  the  text. 

The  NT  references  to  locusts  (dtcpldes)  occur  in  Mt. 
34  (Mk.  16)  Rev.  93-n.  The  Mt.-Mk.  passage  states 
that  locusts  formed  the  chief  food  of  John  the  Baptist  ; 
it  is  pointed  out,  however,  elsewhere  that  there  may 
here  be  an  early  misunderstanding  (see  Husks,  4, 
John  the  Baptist,  §  2).  The  locusts  of  the  Rev. 
passage  belong  to  the  supernatural  imagery  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Contrary  to  what  is  said  in  Prov.  30  27 
the  locusts  are  said  to  have  had  a  king.  There  may, 
however,  be  a  confusion  between  ^p,  '  king,'  and  ^nSd. 
'angel,'  Abaddon  [o.v.]  (note  'Eppaiart,  Rev.  9n) 
being  variously  represented  as  the  '  king '  and  the 
'  angel '  of  the  abyss. 

See  Driver's  Excursus  in  Joel  and  A  7720s  (Camb.  Bible,  1897); 
^Eneas  Munro,  M.D.,  'J  he  Locust  Plague  and  its  Suppression 
(1900),  and,  on  the  text  of  Job  13  28  Ps.  49  13  109  23  and  Ecclus. 
14 15,  Che.  '  Biblical  Difficulties,  Expos.  14  [1901],  113^ 

A.  E.  S.,  §  I  J     S.  A.  C,  §  2  ;     T.  K.  C,  §  3. 

LOD  p?)  1  Ch.  812.     See  Lydda. 

LODDEUS  (AoAaioc  [B  in  v.  46]),  1  Esd.  845/,  RV 
=  Ezra8i7,  Iddo  [1]. 

LO-DEBAR  pni  'h  ;  2  S.  94/,  AaAaBap  [BAL] ; 
A*BAAApi[Ainw.  4];  ",3'7  &  >  17=7  AcoA^BAp[BA] ; 
AaA.  [L.]),  a  place  in  Gilead  in  which  Mephibosheth, 
Jonathan's  son,  lay  for  a  time,  with  Machir  son  of 
Ammiel,  who  also  befriended  David  on  his  flight  to  the 
E.  of  Jordan.  Probably  the  same  place  is  meant  by 
the  Lidebir  which  Josh.  13  26  places  in  the  territory  of 
Gad.  Gratz  has  discovered  the  name  in  Am.  613,  as, 
along  with  Karnaim,  captured  by  Israel  from  Aram. 
Here  MT  (-m  ii1?)  and  all  the  Versions   take  it  as  a 

V      T  T  ' 

common  noun,  'nothing  ;  and  probably  Amos,  out  of 
all  the  conquests  of  Israel  E.  of  Jordan,  chose  these 
two  for  the  possible  play  upon  their  names  (see  Amos, 
§  5).  Lo-debar  has  not  been  identified  ;  but  7  m.  E. 
of  M'kes  or  Gadara,  near  the  great  road  eastward, 
and  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  W.  Samar,  is  a  village 
Ibdar,  which  must  have  been  an  important  site  on  the 
back  of  the  most  northerly  ridge  of  Gilead.  There  are 
a  good  spring  and  ancient  remains  with  caves  (Schu- 
macher, N.  Ajlun  101).  The  houses  cluster  on  the 
steep  edge  of  a  plateau  which  commands  a  view  across 
Hauran  as  far  N.  as  Hermon.  Strategically  it  is 
suitable ;  no  other  OT  name  has  been  identified 
along  this  ridge,  which  must  certainly  have  been  con- 
tested by  Israel  and  Aram  ;  and  it  is  apparently  on 
this  N.  border  of  Gilead  that  Lidebir  is  placed  by 
Josh.  1326  (cp  review  of  Buhl,  Pal.  in  Expositor,  Dec. 
1896,  p.  411).  [The  reading  'Lo-debar'  in  2  S.  94/ 
has  been  doubted  :  see  Saul,  §  6,  and  cp  Mephibo- 
sheth. Wellhausen  and  Nowack  adopt  the  above 
emendation  of  Am.  613;  Driver,  however  {Joel  and 
Amos,  199),  finds  a  difficulty  in  it.      Cp  Mahanaim.J 

g.  A.  s. 

LODGE.  For  (1)  rUTO,  mHundh,  Is.  1  8f,  see 
Hut;  and  for  (2)  NP),  id,  Ezek.  40  iff.,  RV,  see  Chamber,  9. 

For  J17D,  malon,  '  lodging  place  '  (Gen.  42  27,  etc.  RV),  see 
Inn. 
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LOFT  (ruhu),  i  K.  17 19.     See  Chamber,  6. 

LOG  0?;  KOTyAH  ;  sextarium),  Lev.  14io.  See 
Weights  and  Measures. 

LOGOS.       Except    in    the    prologue    to    the    Fourth 

Gospel  (Jn.  1 1-18)  the  biblical  usage  of  Ao|~OC  shows 

_,.,..  no   peculiarity  ;    it  means  a  complex  of 

ifer^ncM     words  <PHMAT*),  presented  in  the  unity 
references.    of  a  sentence   or   thought.     The   entire 

gospel  can  be  called  '  the  logos  of  God,'  or  even,  simply 
the  logos  (kclt  ttoxty) —  see,  e.g.,  Mt.  13 19-23  Gal.  66 
2  Cor.  2 17  Rev.  1 2-9  —  as  being  a  declaration  of  the 
divine  plan  of  salvation. 

Such  passages  as  Jn.83137  Acts67  1  Cor.  14 36  border  upon 
poetical  personification,  but  do  not  cross  the  line  ;  neither  also 
does  Ps.  33  [32]  4^,  nor  yet  Wisd.  10  12  18  15  f. 

In  Jn.  1 1  the  Logos  comes  before  us  as  a  person,  who 
was  'in  the  beginning' — i.e. ,  before  the  creation — in 
communion  with  God,  and  himself  was  God.  The 
description  proceeds  in  vv.  iff.  ;  but  the  name  Logos  is 
used  only  once  again — in  v.  14,  '  the  Logos  became 
flesh  ;  from  this  point  onward  its  place  is  taken  by 
such  names  as  '  Jesus  Christ,'  '  the  Only-begotten,' 
'  the  Son,'  '  the  Christ.'  1 14  makes  it  clear  that  for  the 
writer  the  identity  of  the  Logos  with  the  bearer  of  the 
gospel,  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  fact  as  important  as  it  is 
indubitable  ;  for  him  the  redeemer  is  in  his  heavenly 
pre-existence  the  Logos,  after  his  incarnation  Jesus 
Christ.  In  1 4  ff.  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  which  predicates  refer  to  the  pre-existent 
'  Son,'  and  which  to  the  Son  in  his  earthly  manifestation  ; 
probably  the  writer  did  not  intend  that  a  distinction 
should  be  made,  but  wishes  from  the  outset  to  habituate 
his  readers  to  thinking  of  the  man  Jesus  who  died 
on  the  cross  as  being  one  with  the  eternal  Logos 
and  so  denying  none  of  the  qualities  of  the  one  to  the 
other  ;  the  full  Godhead  of  the  Saviour  is  a  pledge  of 
the  absolute  divineness  of  the  salvation  he  brings.  In 
any  case  so  much  is  certainly  claimed  for  the  Logos  in 
I4-14:  —  ( 1 )  An  existence  that  transcends  humanity  (it 
is  as  incarnate  that  he  '  took  up  his  abode  among 
men'),  and  indeed  creation  itself — the  highest  conceiv- 
able glory  (that  of  the  Father  being  excepted) ;  (2)  an 
infinite  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  ;  and  (3)  the  most 
intimate  possible  relation  to  God,  even  the  title  of 
God  not  being  withheld  (the  article,  it  is  true,  is  not 
prefixed).  Moreover,  according  to  v.  3  it  is  through 
the  Logos  that  the  universe  is  created  ;  nothing  has 
come  into  being  without  his  intervention,  and  mankind 
owe  also  to  him  the  highest  good  they  know — light 
and  life.  Thus  from  Jn.  1 1  ff.  we  may  define  the 
Logos  as  a.  divine  being,  yet  still  sharply  distinguished 
from  God,  so  that  monotheism  is  not  directly  denied — 
not  equal  to  the  Father  (cp  Jn.  1428),  yet  endowed 
with  all  divine  powers  whereby  to  bring  to  pass  the 
will  of  God  concerning  the  universe. 

Apart  from  the  prologue  the  Logos  as  thus  defined  is  not 
again  named  in  the  Fourth  Gospel;  in  1  Jn.  57  he  has  been 
introduced  only  by  a  late  interpolation,  and  in  r  Jn.  1 1  'the 
Loi^js  of  Life'  admits  of  another  interpretation  than  that 
demanded  by  the  prologue.  So  also  does  the  logos  of  God '  in 
Heb.  4  12,  and  in  the  mysterious  announcement  in  Rev.  19  13 
that  the  name  of  the  conquering  Messiah,  unknown  to  all  save 
to  himself  alone,  is  'the  Logos  of  God,'  it  is  only  the  prologue 
to  the  gospel  that  renders  it  probable  that  by  the  expression  a 
heavenly  person  of  the  highest  rank  is  intended. 

There  remains  the  question  :    From  what  source  did 
the  conception   of  the  Logos  come  into 
2.  Origin  of  tne  johannine  sphere  of  thought  ? 

Johannme  jt  cannot  have  been  the  creation  of  the 
Conception.  Evangelist  himself,  for  the  very  order  of  the 
words  in  1  zac  shows  that  he  has  no  need  to 
teach  that  there  is  a  Logos,  but  only  to  declare  what  ought  to- 
be  believed  concerning  the  Logos.  Neither  can  he  have  derived  it 
from  the  OT,  though  the  divine  *  words'  are  conceived  of  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  objectively  existing,  and  as  having  a 
creative  power1  (Jn.  1  2  is  evidently  related  to  Gen.  1  36,  etc.), 
for  the  Logos  is  nowhere  a  fixed  member  of  the  supernatural 
world.     Nor  would  it  at  all  help  us  to  understand  the  genesis 

1  Che.  OPs.  321/ 
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of  the  Johannine  Logos  to  adduce  the  phrase  'the  Memra* 
("I  NID'O)  by  which  the  Targums  denote  the  Divine  Being  in 
self- manifestation,  though  the  same  hypostatising  tendency 
which  produced  this  Jewish  phrase  also  found  expression  in  the 
like-sounding  phrase  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

It  was  from  Greek  philosophy  that  the  Evangelist 
derived  the  expression  through  the  medium  of  Philo  of 
Alexandria  ;  but  this  need  not  be  equivalent  to  saying 
that  he  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the  connection 
between  the  Philonian  Logos  and  the  Jesus  Christ  of 
NT  believers.  Nor  yet  has  he  slavishly  transcribed 
Philo  ;  rather  with  a  free  hand  and  with  great  skill  has 
he  borrowed  and  adapted  from  the  Philonian  account 
of  the  Logos  those  features  which  seemed  serviceable 
towards  the  great  end  he  had  in  view — the  Christianising 
of  the  Logos  conception.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
majestic  originality  of  the  verses  in  question  (1 1-5  gff), 
suggestions  of  Philo  have  been  traced  in  almost  every 
word. 

Among  Greek  philosophers  it  was  Heraclitus  who  first  put 
forward  the  Logos—  i.e.,  Reason— as  the  principle  underlying 
the  universe  ;  with  the  Stoics  the  Logos  became  the  world-soul 
which  shapes  the  world  in  conformity  with  a  purpose,  and  is  the 
uniting  principle  of  all  the  rational  forces  which  are  at  work  in 
the  world.  This  conception  was  combined  by  Philo  with  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  Logoi  as  supersensual  primal  images  or 
patterns  of  visible  things,  and,  this  done,  he  read  into  the  OT — 
and  so  also  into  Jewish  theology — a  Logos  which  was  the 
intermediary  being  between  the  universe  in  its  overwhelming 
manifoldness  and  Him  who  is  (6  ittv)  God,  who  was  ever  being 
presented  in  a  more  and  more  abstract  way,  and  being  relegated 
to  a  sphere  where  religion  could  find  no  stay. 

As  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon  (cp  also  Ecclesiasticus) 
introduces  wisdom  as  God's  representative  in  his  relations 
with  the  world,  and,  if  a  few  passages  be  left  out  of 
account,  almost  compels  a  personal  separation  of  this 
wisdom  from  God,  so  does  Philo,  approaching  the  view 
of  Hellenism,  with  the  Logos,  which  he  already  in  so 
many  words  designates  as  '  Son  '  and  'Only-begotten.' 
The  theological  position  which  had  gained  partial 
acceptance  in  Palestinian  Judaism  also,  had  manifestly 
found  its  advocates  from  an  early  period  in  Christian 
circles  as  well ;  but  it  was  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  who  first  had  the  skill  to  take  it  up  and  to  give 
it  unambiguous  expression  in  the  formulae  of  the  then 
current  metaphysic  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  sub- 
servient to  the  deepest  interests  of  Christianity.  His 
representation  of  Christ  is  not,  however,  to  be  taken  as 
a  mere  product  of  his  study  of  Philo,  whether  we  take 
it  that  in  his  prologue  he  was  minded  merely  to  give  by 
means  of  his  Logos -speculation  an  introduction  that 
should  suitably  appeal  to  his  educated  Gentile  Christian 
readers,  or  whether  we  assume  that  his  design  was  to 
set  forth  the  ultimate  conclusions  he  had  reached  as  a 
constructive  religious  philosopher.  The  church,  un- 
fortunately, even  so  early  as  in  the  second  century, 
began  to  give  greater  attention  to  this  philosophical 
element  in  the  gospel  of  'the  divine'  (rod  0€o\6yov) 
than  to  the  historical  features  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
employment  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos  in  this  manner, 
occasioned  by  this  author,  though  he  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  it,  became  a.  source  of  danger  to 
Christianity. 

See  J.  M.  Heinze,  Die  Lehre  vom  Logos  in  der  griech. 
Philosophic,  1872  ;  J.  R^ville,  La  doctrine  da  Logos  dans  le 
quatrihne  evangile  et  dans  les  oeuvres  de  Philon,  1881  ;  Ad. 
Harnack,  '  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  des  Prologs  des  vierten  Evgl. 
zum  ganzen  Werk '  in  ZTK1,  1892,  pp.  189-231 ;  Hist,  of  Dogma, 
ET  vols,  i.-iv.  ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  //C(2>  4,  1893,  especially  pp. 
7-10,  40-46  ;  Aal,  Gesch.  d.  Logos-Idee,  1899  ;  W.  Baldensperger, 
Der  Prolog  des  vierten  Evangeliums,  1898;  Jannaris,  'St. 
John's  Gospel  and  the  Logos,'  ZNTIV,  Feb.  1901,  pp.  Jiff  ;  cp 
also  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,  §  31.  a.  J. 

LOIS  (AooiC  [Ti.  WH]],  Timothy's  (maternal) 
grandmother  (2  Tim.  I5).     See  Timothy. 

LOOKING-GLASS.  AV's  rendering  of  niN"lD  Ex. 
388  (mg.  'brazen  glasses'),  and  of  'k~i,  Job 37  18,  RV  Mirror 
(</.».).  In  Is.  323  pAj  is  rendered  'glass' in  AV,  but  'hand 
mirror '  in  RV.  The  meaning,  however,  is  doubtful ;  see 
Mirrors.  In  1  Cor.  13  12  iaoirrpov  is  rendered  '  glass  '  by  AY, 
RV  Mirror. 
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LOOM  {i\\%  Is.  38 12  RV.     See  Weaving. 

LORD.  On  Lord  as  representing  ilW  (Yahwe)  and 
on  '  Lord'  as  representing  *j"lN  (Adonai)  see  Names, 

§§  109,  119. 

'  Lord '  in  OT  stands  for  one  Aramaic  and  eight  Hebrew 
words. 

(1)  JIIN,  W(5«, 'master.'  Gen.  45s  lord  =  ruIer ;  Gen.  24  14  27 
of  the  master  (so  EV)  of  a  slave.  '  My  lord,'  of  a  father,  Gen. 
31  35  ;  of  a  husband,  Gen.  IS  12  ;  of  a  governor,  Gen.  41 10  ;  of 
Moses,  Nu.  11  28 ;  of  Elijah,  1  K.  IS  7. 

(2)  '"'jn,  bd'al,  'owner,'  cp  EV  Ex.  21  28,  'the  owner  (?yD)  of 
the  ox  ' ;  Job  31  39,  'the  owners  thereof  (i.e.,  of  a  piece  of  land); 
cp  WRS,  Rel.  Sein.&,  94.     Cp  Baal,  §  1. 

(3)  3"\  ra-b*    See  Rab,  Rabbi. 

(4)  "ic",  iar,  Ezra  S  25.     See  King,  Prince,  3. 

(5)  ti*^"j,  salis,  2  K.  7  2  17  ;  either  =  Tpi.crTaT>j?  (©),  see  Army, 

§  4;  Chariot,  §  10,  or  a  modification  of  d'iq  i'->  Ass.  sa-ris, 
'high  officer,  captain."     See  Eunuch. 

(6)  D'310  (a-a.Tpa-ira.1,  uarpaTrtat,  apxovT&i),  only  in  plur.,  of  the 
five  'lords  of  the  Philistines,'  Josh.  13  3  Judg.  33  iS.  5  s  n,  etc. 
According  to  Hoffmann,  a  dialectic  plur.  of  It*.  More  probably 
a  corruption  of  C3H,  a  word  which  has  elsewhere,  too,  under- 
gone corruption.  The  harmonising  hand  of  an  early  editor  may 
be  assumed  (Che.). 

(7)  "V3J,£v£fr,  Gen.  27  29  37,  of  Esau. 

(8)  NIC,  sndrc,  Aram,  in  Dan.  2  47  4  19  24  523  ;  cp  the  Syriac 
jndr'va,  'Lord,'  and  iitttr,  'lord,' 

(9)  Kiipios,  Mt.  938  10  24  1327,  etc.  (5eo-Tror)7?  is  rendered 
'master,'  except  where  it  is  used  of  God  or  of  Christ). 

(10)  pafifirnvt.     See  Rabbi. 

(n)  paytoTavy  in  pi.  Mk.  621,  kingly  associates.  In  Rev.  6  15 
IS 23  RV,  AV,  'great  men,'  EV  'great  man'  in  Ecclus.  47, 
Heb.  pa^.  (cp  Eccles.  848),  32  9  Heb.  Q'jpi,  383  Heb.  d^IJ 
(mg.  n*Ds2)- 

LORD'S  DAY  [tj  KvpicucTj  ij^iipa  ;  dies  dominica).  We 
cannot  say  with  certainty  how  far  back  the  practice  of 
marking  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  acts  of  worship  is 
traceable.  This  at  least  is  probable :  '  that  in  the 
post-apostolic  ordinance  we  have  1  continuation  of 
apostolic  custom  ; ' 1  but  the  time  when  the  Christian 
Sunday  began  to  be  observed  in  Palestine,  where  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  first  superseded  by  it,  remains  utterly  obscure.3 

1  Cor.  16  2  bids  each  person,  /caret  fxtav  <ra/3/3drou 
(EV  'on  the  first  [day]  of  the  week'),  lay  by  him  in 
1.  NT  references.  f°re  as  he  may  prosper  (for  the 
'saints  m  Jerusalem),  that  no  col- 
lections be  made  when  the  writer  comes  (1  Cor.  I62). 
It  is  often  possible  and  sometimes  inevitable  to  infer  from 
the  practice  of  a  later  time  that  of  an  earlier.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  present  case  by  Zahn,3  who  finds  clear 
though  faint  traces  of  Sunday  observance.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  contribution  of  each 
one  is  to  be  laid  up  '  by  him '  (irap'  iavrip),  i.e.,  in  his 
own  home — not  in  an  assembly  for  worship. 

This  suggests  an  alternative  explanation  to  that  of  Zahn. 
The  church  of  Corinth  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  poor, 
obscure  people  (1  Cor.  1  26  ff.*)  ;  possibly  for  many  of  them  the 
last  or  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  pay-day,  the  first  day 
therefore,  was  the  day  on  which  they  could  most  easily  lay 
aside  something.4  1  Cor.  16  therefore  does  not  supply  us  with 
any  assured  facts  as  to  an  observance  of  Sunday  in  the  Pauline 
churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  '  we-sections  '  in  Acts  contain 
a  valuable  indication.  On  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  Paul 
stayed  at  Troas  seven  days  {Acts206),  the  last  of  which 
is  called  nio.  rwv  aapp&TW  (EV  '  the  first  [day]  of  the 
week '),  the  following  day — Monday  of  our  reckoning — 
being  fixed  for  his  departure  (v.  7).    On  this  last  day  there 

J  Weizsacker,  Ap.  ZeitaltM  549. 

2  Cp  Zahn,  Gesch.  des  Sonntags,  179,  who  supposes  that  at 
5  j  aS  early  as  t^ie  l*"rc*  decade  °f  tne  second  century  the 
bunday  was  marked  by  public  worship  at  Jerusalem. 

6  Zahn,  op.  cit.  177. 
Before  finally  accepting  or  rejecting  this  conjecture,  it  will 
nave  to  be  considered  whether  weekly  payments  of  wages  were 
usual,  and  also  which  day  of  the  week  was  reckoned  as  its  first 
in  the  civil  life  of  Corinth.  Plainly  Paul  is  reckoning  by  the 
Jewish  week— from  Sunday  to  Saturday  ;  but  Gentile  astrologers 
began  the  week  with  Saturday  (Zahn,  182,  358). 
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was  a  *  breaking  of  bread  '  and  Paul  prolonged  his  dis- 
course with  the  congregation  till  midnight  (v.  7).  Even 
here,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  infer  too  much. 
The  passage  furnishes  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  the  regular  day  for  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Supper,  or  that  a  universal  Christian  custom  is 
here  referred  to.  We  may  venture  to  conclude,  however, 
with  a  fair  measure  of  probability,  that  the  first  day  of 
the  week  was  at  the  time  the  day  on  which  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  observed  in  Troas. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrator  had  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  '  breaking  of  bread  '  which  he  is  mentioning  was 
merely  ad  hoc,  and  in  connection  with  the  apostle's  approaching 
departure,  he  would  hardly  have  expressed  himself  as  he  does. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  Paul  fi\ed  Monday  for  hisdeparture 
in  order  that  he  might  observe  the  Sunday  communion  once 
more  with  his  beloved  brethren  of  Troas.  This  passage  being 
from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witriL-ss,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  it 
as  affording  the  first  faint  yet  unmistakable  trace  of  a  setting 
apart  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  purposes  of  public  worship 
by  Christians. 

Whether  Rev.  1 10  ought  also  to  be  cited  in  this 
connection  depends  on  our  exegesis  of  the  passage,  on 
which  see  below,  §  2. 

The  younger  Pliny's  well-known  letter  to  Trajan  (about 
112  A.D. )  does  not  state  directly  that  the  'fixed  day' 

«    t  ■   i_i  £  among    the    Bithynian    Christians    for 

2.  Light  from     ,.  . 6  ,  .    J        0      ,       t.       , 
,,      °                   religious  worship  was  Sunday,  though 

other  sources.  ....        .  .  ,    *     u  , ,    ,      ;.  ,  nn&, 

this  is  certainly  probable  (cp  Acts  20  7). 

Its  indistinctness  is  compensated  for  by  the  fulness  of 

the  information  in  Justin  Martyr's  First  Apology  (chap. 

67),  written  about  150  a.d.1 

The  evidence  given  before  Pliny  was  to  the  effect  '  quod 
essent  solitl  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire  carmenque  Chnsto 
quasi  deo  dicere  secum  tnvicem,  seque  sacramento  non  in  scelus 
aliquod  obstringere,  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria 
committerent,  ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  depositum  appellati  abne- 
garent ;  quibus  peractis  morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisse  rursusque 
[coeundi]  ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium' 
(Plin.  Epp.  10  96  [97],  ed.  Keil,  307/). 

Justin  Martyr's  words  are  as  follows  : — '  And  on  the  day  called 
Sunday  (ttj  tou  tjAi'ov  keyop.4vr\  y\\iipa)  there  is  an  assembly 
(frvvcXtvo-is)  in  one  place  of  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  the 
country,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  (cp  Canon,  §  69)  are  read  as  long  as  time  permits 
(jj.€xpts  eyx<opel);  then,  when  the  reader  has  ceased,  the 
president  (o  irpoearuis)  gives  his  exhortation  to  the  imitation  of 
these  good  things  (irpoKkrjatv  tyjs  tqiv  na\u)v  tovtwv  /niju^cretos). 
Then  we  all  stand  up  together  and  offer  prayers  (evxo-s  irip.iToy.ev) 
and,  as  we  before  said  [chap.  66],  when  our  prayer  is  ended 
(jravtrafxivtav  i}p.u>v  rijs  evxys),  bread  is  brought  (irpoa^epeTat) 
and  wine  and  water,  and  the  president  in  like  manner  sends  up 
^acaTre/A7r€i)  prayers  and  thanksgivings  according  to  his  ability 
(par)  Svvafjus  <xut<3)  and  the  congregation  assents  (6  kabs 
€Trev(f}T]fj.eL)  saying  the  Amen.  And  the  participation  of  the 
things  over  which  thanks  have  been  given  is  to  each  one  (?j 
jU.eToA.7ji/aff  anb  Tiau  ev^apiCTTj^e'i'TWf  e/cacrTO),  ytvtiai),  and  to 
those  who  are  absent  a  portion  is  sent  by  the  hands  of  the 
deacons  (ko1  -rots  ov  irapovaiv  Slo.  ruf  StaKovtov  Tre'/^ireTat).  And 
they  who  are  well-to-do  and  willing  give  each  one  as  he  wills, 
according  to  his  discretion  (Kara  -rrpaatpeaiv  eVao-ros  ttjf  €auToO 
o  povkeraL  SCSbttri),  and  what  is  collected  is  deposited  with  the 
president,  and  he  himself  succours  (iiriKovpei)  the  orphans  and 
widows  and  those  who  are  in  want  (AeiTTOjueVot?)  through  sick- 
ness or  other  cause,  and  those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  the 
strangers  who  are  sojourning  (tois  TrapeTriSiJ/jtois  oStrt  f  eVois) ; 
and  in  a  word  he  takes  care  of  all  who  are  in  need.  And  we 
all  have  our  common  meeting  (kolvjj  iravres  Tr)v  avvekevo-iv 
irotovfJieOa)  on  the  Sunday  because  it  is  the  First  Day,  on  which 
God,  having  changed  darkness  and  matter  (to  ctxoto?  ko\  T7)f 
vkr\v  Tpe'i//as)  made  the  world,  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  on 
the  same  day  rose  from  the  dead.  For  they  crucified  him  on 
the  day  before  Saturday  (tj)  irph  ttjs  Kpovnti]i)  and  on  the  day 
after  Saturday,  which  is  Sunday  (t}tis  iaiiv  r\kCov  Vftepa),  having 
appeared  to  his  apostles  and  disciples,  he  taught  [them]  those 
things  which  we  have  submitted  to  you  also  for  your  considera- 
tion.' 

Besides  this  passage,  we  have  those  cited  in  §  2, 
which  are  some  of  them  older  than  Justin's  date. 

In  the  Graeco-Roman  world  of  the  Empire,  the  day 

which  was  reckoned  the  first  in  the  Jewish  week  was 

no      a       »  called  Sunday,  just  as  the  other  days 

3.  bunaay.    of  the  week  were  named  after  tne  other 

planets  ;  the  nomenclature  is  of  Babylonian  origin  (see 
Week).  Sunday,  too,  is  the  name  employed  by  two 
ancient  Christian  writers — in  works,  it  is  true,  addressed 


1  Cp  Harnack,  TLZ  22  [1897]  77- 
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to  non-Christians1 — viz.  by  Justin  (it/  sup/:),  twice,  and 
by  Tertullian  [Apol.  16,  Ad  nat.  I13).  Its  naturalisa- 
tion was  made  easier  by  the  consideration  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  the  day  on  which  light  was  created  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  comparison  of  Christ  to  the  sun  was 
felt  to  be  apposite.2 

In  the  early  church  the  name  '  First  day '  (of  Jewish 

origin,    as    we    have    seen)    and    also  —  since   the    day 

,  _,.         ,       ,  followed  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day 

'E    hthd   7'  °f   the    week— *Eighth    day*    1S    of 
&  J'    frequent  occurrence.      The  two  names 

are  often  combined  :  '  The  eighth  day  which  is  also  the 
first. ' 3 

Most  characteristic  of  all,  however,  is  the  name  '  Lord's 
day'  {77  KvpiaKT]  r\p.&pa.  ;  also  simply,  77  kvplclkt)*  or  77 
_  ,j  ,,  KvpiaKT)  KVpiov).  Usually5  Rev.  1 10  ( eyefdfxrjv 
,  ,  iv  irveu/juxTt  €v  tt}  KupicLKT]  7]/j.tpq.)  is  cited  as 
•*'  the  earliest  instance  ;  but  the  presence  of 
the  article  before  Kvptaicr}  and  the  connection  in  which 
the  phrase  occurs  both  favour  the  other  interpretation 
(supported  by  a  weighty  minority  of  scholars),  accord- 
ing to  which  '  the  day  of  the  Lord  '  here  stands  for  '  the 
day  of  Yah  we,"  the  day  of  judgment — in  LXX  7)  ijfxtpa 
rod  Kvplov  (as  also  in  Paul,  and  elsewhere),  called  else- 
where in  Rev.   '  the  great  day '  {7;  i)fx4pa  7;  /xeydXi]  :   6 17 

I614). 

The  following  early  passages,  however,  are  undisputed; 
Didache  14,  Kara  KvptaKrjv  Be  KupCov  trvvaxOei/Td  Kkaaare  aprov  ; 
Ev.  Pet.  35,  eTre'^uxTxec  17  KvptaKrj,  and  ib.  50,  opOpov  Be  ttjs 
Kvpia.Ki)<; ;  Ign.  ad.  Magnes.,  9 1,  /lujkcti  trafi^ari^ovTe^  aWa 
Kara  KVpiaKtjv  gtovres,  ev  77  Kai  7)  tjwi)  y}p.uiv  are'retAeis ;  and  the 
title  of  the  writing  of  Melito  of  Sardis  (irfpi  KvptaKrjs)  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (HE\v.  '20 2).  Here  'Lord's  Day"  has  become  a 
technical  name  for  Sunday.  The  word  KvptaKoq,  however,  is 
not  a  new  coinage  of  the  Christians  (more  particularly  of  Paul), 
as  used  formerly  to  be  supposed.  It  comes  from  the  official 
language  of  the  imperial  period  ;  frequent  examples  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  sense  of  'imperial'  are  to  be  found  in 
Egyptian  inscriptions  and  papyri,  and  in  inscriptions  of  Asia 
Minor.** 

The  question  as  to  the  reason  why  Christians  called 
the  first  day  of  the  week  the  Lord's  day  is  not  adequately 
answered  by  the  remark  of  Holtzmann7  that  'the 
expression  is  framed  after  the  analogy  of  dei-irvov 
KvpiaKbv. '  The  old  Christian  answer  was  that  it  was 
the  Lord's  Day  as  being  the  day  of  his  resurrection  ; 
cp  Ign.  ad  Magn.  9i,  as  above,  Justin,  Apol.  I67,  as 
above,  and  Barnabas  15g  :  'Wherefore  also  we  keep 
the  eighth  day  with  joyfulness,  on  which  also  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead,  and,  having  been  manifested,  ascended 
into  the  heavens.'  8  This  answer  has  much  to  be  said 
for  it.  The  Lord's  day  is  the  weekly  recurring  com- 
memoration of  the  Lord's  resurrection. 

How  it  was  that  Christians  came   to  celebrate  this 

day  weekly,  not  only  yearly,  has  still  to  be  explained. 

_   .   .       f      Apart    from    the   established    habit    of 

.'        .°         .       observing  the  weekly  Sabbath  festival, 
'weekly  cele-  ,,  ■     .  ,-  f    , 


bration.' 


the     ancient     practice     of    honouring 


particular  days  by  feasts  of  monthly 
recurrence  may  very  probably  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  In  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  according 
to  an  inscription  coming  from  the  Egyptian  Ptolemais,9 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  each  month  was  called  '  the  king's 
day'  {17  tov  paatXitos  r)/j.4pa)  because  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Dios  was  the  clay  '  on  which  he  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne'   (4v  77  iraptkafiev  ri)v   fiaaCKelav   irapa  tov 

1  Zahn,  Gesch.  des  Sonntags,  357.  To  make  a  distinction  as 
Zahn  does  in  the  use  of  the  name  Sunday  before  and  after 
Constantine  is  to  go  too  far.  The  Christian  inscriptions  show 
that  the  '  pagan  '  names  for  the  days  of  the  week  were  already 
current  among  Christians  before  Constantine.  Cp  for  example 
De  Rossi,   I615  (twice),  and  V.   Schultze,   Die  Katakomben, 

24*,    1882. 

-  Cp  Justin,  above  ;  further  citations  in  Zahn,  357  yi 

3  Zahn,  356./?     'Eighth  day'  first  in  Barnabas,  los^C 

■*  Cp  17  xpowiKTj  =  dies  Saturni  in  Justin,  above. 

6  As,  for  example,  by  Harnack,  Texte  u.  Untersuchungen, 
6267,  and  Zahn,  178. 

6  See  Deissmann,  iVeue  Bibelstudien,  1897,  p.  44^ 

7  HC  4?,  1893,  p.  318. 

8  Further  evidence  in  Zahn,  359./^ 

8  Bull,  de  corresp.  helUnique,  21,  1897,  pp.  187,  193. 
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■n-arpSs :  Decree  of  Canopus,  1 5).  The  Christians  might 
have  held  the  same  language  in  speaking  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  with  reference  to  Christ. 

Of  like  nature  is  the  custom,  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
kingdoms  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  of  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  the  sovereign,  not  year  by  year  only,  but  also  month 
by  month  ;  the  existence  of  the  custom  can  be  clearly  made  out 
from  recent  discoveries  in  epigraphy,  and  it  is  implied  in  the 
tradition — often  assailed,  but  manifestly  quite  trustworthy — of 
2  Mace.  6  7.     Cp  Birthday.1 

Like  so  many  other  features  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Diadochi,  these  birthday  customs  seem  to  have  had  an 
abiding  influence  within  the  imperial  period.2  The  word 
'  Augustan  '  (Se/iiacrrT/)  as  a  name  of  a  day  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt  is  at  least  a  reminiscence  of  the  custom  in 
question  ;  the  name,  which  first  became  known  through 
inscriptions,  has  been  discussed  by  H.  Usener,3  and 
after  him  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot4  and  Th.  Mommsen.5 
According  to  these  scholars,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt 
the  first  day  of  each  month  was  called  Se/3aoTiJ.  Light- 
foot  regards  this  as  at  least  'probable  in  itself, '  but 
finds  that  'some  of  the  facts  are  still  unexplained.' 
Recently  K.  Buresch,b  without  reference  to  the  scholars 
already  mentioned,  has  revived  an  old  conjecture  of 
Waddington,  that  XefiaaTT]  is  a  day  of  the  week,  not  a 
day  of  the  month. 

For  this  Buresch  adduces  two  inscriptions  from  Ephesus  and 
Kabala,  and  makes  reference  (in  the  opposite  method  to  that 
of  the  present  article)  to  the  analogy  of  the  Christian  jevpicuoj. 
To  his  two  inscriptions  we  may  here  add  the  Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus,  46,  dating  from  iooa.d.  (erous)y  AtiTOKparopos  Kaurapos 
Nepoua  Tpaiavov  2e/3a<TTOU  Tepfj.a\'tKov  M.eveip  8  "2,efla.o"r[] '.  'on 
the  day  of  Sebaste,  4th  Mechir  of  the  third  year  of  the  .  .  . 
emperor  Trajan.' 

Without  venturing  on  a  confident  judgment  on  a  very 
difficult  question,  we  might,  on  the  evidence  before  us 
conjecture  that  Sc/3acrr7;  in  some  cases  denotes  a  definite 
day  of  the  month  (the  first  ?),  and  in  others,  as  for 
example  in  the  inscriptions  from  Ephesus  and  Kabala 
as  also  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus,7  a  week-day — viz. 
Thursday  (dies  Jovis). 

If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  then  in  the  dies  Jovis 
metamorphosed  into  a  '  day  of  Augustus '  we  should 
have  an  analogy  to  the  change  of  the  dies  Solis  into 
the  '  Lord's  day.'  As  a  name  for  a  day  of  the  month 
also  2e/3ai7T7j  would  have  a  value  not  to  be  overlooked 
as  an  analogy  for  KvpiaK-f).8 

At  what  date  the  name  '  Lord's  day  arose  we  do 
not  know.  Even  if  we  assume  Rev.  1 10  to  refer  to  the 
Sunday,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude9  that  Kvptaicfy  was 
not  used  before  the  time  of  Domitian. 

A.  Barry  in  Smith  and  Cheetham's  Diet.  Chr.  Antig.,  s.v. 
'  Lord's  Day  ' ;  Zockler,  R  £{*)  14  428  jf. ,  s.v.  '  Sonntag  ' ;  J .  B. 
de  Rossi,  Inscr.  Christ.  Vrbis  Roma',  i. 
7.  Literature.  1857-1861  (7rpoA.ey6ju.eya);  Th.  Zahn,  Skizzen 
a.  d.  Leben  d.  alien  Kirche,  1898,  pp.  ~&\ff. 
351  ff.  ;  Gesckichte  des  Sontitags  vornehmlich  in  der  alien 
Kirche,  a  learned  and  luminous  essay,  in  which,  as  in  the  other 
works  cited,  references  are  given  to  the  older  literature  of  the 
subject.  G.  A.  D. 

LORD'S  PRAYER.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  signifi- 
cant example  of  the  scantiness  and  incompleteness  of 

_    t,.         .       Christian  tradition.      It  is  not  to  be  found 
1.  Place  111  ,  ,..,,, 

«  ,         in  the  second  gospel — i.e.,  in  the  oldest, 

"  *  as  most  scholars  are  agreed — {unless  there 
is  a  trace  of  it  in  Mk.  11 25)  nor  in  the  fourth  ;  and  the 
two  gospels  which  contain  it,  refer  it  to  different  occa- 
sions, and  give  it  in  varying  forms,      In  Mt.  it  stands 

1  On  this  custom  of  a  monthly  celebration  of  the  birthday  see 
also  now  E.  Schurer,  zu  2  Mace.  0  7  (monatliche  Geburtstags- 
feier),  Z eitsckrift  fiir  die  mutest.  IVissenschaft  u.  die  Kunde 
des  Urchristentums,  2  (1901)  48^ 

2  The  Pergamum  inscription,  374  B(temp.  Hadrian)  expressly 
mentions  a  monthly  birthday  festival  of  Augustus. 

3  Bull,  dell  Inst,  di  Corrisfi.  Archeologica,  1874,  pp.  73^ 

4  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  Part  ii.(2),  1889,  1  678^  esp.  714/ 

5  Ap.  Max  Frankel,  Die  Inschriften  von  Pergatnon,  '95, 
2265  ;  cp  also  Frankel  himself,    ib.  512. 

6  Aus  Lydien,  1898,  49,/: 

7  The  Editors  think  of  the  day  of  the  Emperor's  accession. 
Their  reference  however  to  the  Berlin  papyrus  252  is  incon- 
clusive ;  see  vol.  2  of  the  Berlin  Papyri,  354. 

8  So  Deissmann,  Neue  Bibelstudien,  45  f.,  with  concurrence 
of  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Berl.  Philol.  Wochenschri/t,  xviii.,  1898, 1542. 

9  Harnack,  Texte  u.  Untersuchungen,  9  2,  p.  67. 
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{69-13)  as  part  of  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  ;  accord- 
in?  to  Lk.  (11 2-4)  it  was  given  by  Jesus  at  the  request  of 
a  disciple,  '  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place.'  From 
the  context  in  Lk.  (IO38)  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
locality  was  near  or  at  Bethany  or  near  Jerusalem,  more 
precisely  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.1  (Not  far  from  the 
traditional  site  of  Gethsemane  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  stands  to-day  the  church  of  the  Pater-noster, 
showing  in  the  quadrangle  the  Lord's  Prayer  engraved 
on  marble  tablets  in  thirty-two  languages. )  Older  har- 
monists used  to  combine  the  two  reports  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  disciple,  who,  if  he  was  one  of  the  twelve,  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  prayer  as  taught  on  the 
former  occasion,  expected  some  fuller  or  more  particular 
form  of  prayer  ;  or  supposed  that  lie  was  not  of  the 
Twelve,  but  one  of  the  Seventy  (rts  rwv  /xadTjrQv).  Before 
this,  Origen  had  explained  the  fact  that  jn  Lk.  a  shorter 
form  is  given  than  on  the  Mount  by  the  remark  duos  ye 
irpbs  fi€V  rbv  fiadTjTTjf ,  &T€  di]  (h<p€\7]fx4i'ov,  elpTjK^vat  rbv 
Kvpiov  rb  £TriTOfjHi)T€pov,  irpbs  5e  rofo  ir\elovas,  deo/xe'vovs 
rpavor4pas  5i8a<TKa\ias,  rb  <ra$>£<TT€pov  [De  Orat.  30 1  ; 
ed.  Koetschau,  2393).  Modern  exegesis  finds  in  this 
difference  a  proof  of  twofold  tradition,  and  is  on  the 
whole  inclined  to  see  in  the  place  to  which  Lk.  refers 
the  prayer,  the  better  tradition,  the  '  Sermon  on  the 
Mount '  having  received  a  later  insertion.  So,  e.g. , 
Arthur  Wright  {Some  XT  Problems,  26  ;  The  Composi- 
tion of  the  Four  Gospels,  75),  who  insists  that  in  Mt.  it 
breaks  the  parallelism  of  the  context  ;  and  Geo.  Hein- 
rici.2  According  to  Baljon  (Comm.  on  Mt.,  Utrecht, 
1900),  Mt.  seized  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  Lord's 
Prayer  'which  he  found  in  the  Logia'  into  the  '  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,'  because  Jesus  was  speaking  there  of 
praying.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  anything 
definite  on  the  source  or  sources  from  which  Lk.  and 
Mt.  took  the  piece.  Even  the  hapax  legomenon  iiriov- 
glos,  which  is  common  to  both  texts,  does  not  prove 
unity  of  source,  or  that  Greek  was  the  language  of  that 
source.  It  is  just  as  possible  that  Mt.  had  the  Lord's 
Prayer  before  him  (written  or  oral)  in  Aramaic  or  Hebrew, 
and  gave  it  himself  in  one  of  these  Semitic  dialects,  and 
that  only  the  Greek  wording  of  the  First  Gospel  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  language   of  the  Third  Gospel.3 

According  to  Lk. ,  the  disciple  asked  'Lord,  teach 
us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.'  That 
the  disciples  of  John  were  addicted  not  only  to  much 
fasting  (Mt.  9 14  Mk.  2 18),  but  to  much  praying,4  Lk. 
alone  tells  us  (533).  To  add  fresh  petitions  on  particu- 
lar subjects  to  received  forms  of  prayer,  is  but  natural 
in  all  times  ;  certain  rabbis  {R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Johanan) 
are  specially  mentioned  as  having  done  this.5  In  this 
way  the  Baptist  may  have  added  to  the  prayers  then  in 
use  among  the  Jews  some  special  prayer,  and  may  have 
taught  it  his  disciples.  Such  an  apocryphal  prayer  is 
found  in  Syriac  MSS,  whether  also  in  Greek  and  Latin 
the  present  writer  does  not  know.6 

1  M.  Margoliouth,  The  Lords  Prayer,  pp.  7,  10,  and,  with 
better  reasons,  J.  A.  Robinson,  '  On  the  locality  in  which  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  given,'  in  F.  H.  Chase,  '  The  Lord's  Prayer 
in  the  early  Church,'  TST  3,  1891,  pp.  123-5. 

2  Die  Bergpredigt  (Reformations-Programm),  Leipsic,  1899, 
PP-  24,  34,  70,  72- 

3  For  this  view  cp  especially  Zahn,  Einl.  2312;  for  the 
opposite  view,  that  emo-ao-ios  was  coined  by  Mt.  or  one  of  his 
fellow-workers,  see  A.  Wright,  The  Gospel  according  toSt.  Luke, 
1900,  p.  102. 

The  latter  statement  is  apparently  questioned  by  Jiilicher, 
Gteichnisreden  Jesu,  23. 

5  Lightf.,  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Mt.  6;  art.  '  Schemone  Esre '  in 
Hamburger,  RE  2  [1883],  1098. 

#  B  The  prayer  'which  John  taught  his  disciples'  reads  thus 
in  the  Syriac  Bodleian  MS,  Pococke,  10  : 

God  make  us  (or  me)  worthy  of  thy  kingdom  and  to  rejoice 

in  it; 
God  show  me  the  baptism  of  thy  Son.' 
Zotenberg's  catalogues  of  the  Syriac  MSS  in  Paris  mention 
a  prayer  of  John  (whether  identical  with  the  preceding  or  not) 
in  MS  13  [20]  (after  the  canticle  of  Zacharias,  Lk.  219-32)  and 
m-  [3],  among  some  prayers  for  the  canonical  hours  (232  [5  b]  in 
bynac  or  Carshuni). 
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Not  only  as  to  the  occasion  but  also  as  to  the  text  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  there  is  a  twofold  tradition.      That  of 
o    wordine   ^ll  became  tne  form  which  passed  into 
s'  general  use  ;  that  of  Lk.  suffered  altera- 
tion even  in  the  MSS  of  this  Gospel. 

(a)  In  Mt.  the  modern  critical  editions  offer  hardly 
any  variation.  The  form  tkBirta  of  TR  instead  of 
A0draj  is  retained  by  Alford  and  Weiss,  by  Weiss  also 
the  article  ttjs  before  717s  ;  but  dtpUfiev  of  the  TR  is 
generally  given  up  for  d^Ka/Aev.  On  the  doxology, 
see  the  revisers'  marginal  note,  and  the  notes  of  WH, 
pp.  8-10.  WH  gave  it  a  place  among  the  '  Noteworthy 
Rejected  Readings,'  Weiss  at  the  foot  of  his  page. 

The  critical  apparatus  may  be  supplemented  by  the  following 
remarks : — 

(1)  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  the  Bodl.  MS  misc.  graec. 
204  (  =  Auct.T.  24 — on  Its  recovery  see  TLZ,  1899,  col.  207)  has 
3  18,  irapa.irTu>fAa.Ta,  KaBux;,  omits  arftUfxev,  and  closes  :  oti  cou 
co-tic  7}  jSao-iAeta  tou  warp'os  «ai  tov  v£ou  «al  tov  ayiov  irvevfxaTO? 
cue  (cat  del  iea(.  eiy  -rovy  aiuivas  t<Lc  alwt/iov'  afirjv.  See  on  this 
form  of  the  doxology  the  embolism  of  the  extant  Greek  liturgies 
(Brightman,  60,  446,  460). 

(2)  For  eVi  yfj9  or  inl  rfjs  yijs,  cp  E.  Miller's  Textual  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels,  I.,  for  Clement,  Barnard  (TS  5  5)  ;  the 
new  edition  of  Origen  is  divided  :  nijy  is  found  ii.  340  16,  where 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  quoted  in  full,  300  18  363  8 ;  in  other  passages 
It  is  omitted.  The  Curetonian  Syriac  has  the  plural  for  *  thy 
will.' 

(3)  The  Sinai  codices  of  the  Evangeliarium  Hierosolymitanum 
(ed.  Lewis-Gibson)  witness  to  koX  iKQ.\  so  does  the  Lewis- 
Palimpsest  of  syrvtj  which  breaks  off  after  this  word.  Cp  the 
additional  note  of  Burkitt  in  WH  (impression  of  1896),  who 
refers  to  the  Syriac  Acts  of  Thomas  (ed.  W.  Wright,  313), 
where  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  given  in  full  from  syr^t  without 
doxology.  That  the  copyist  of  k  (Codex  Bobiensts)  was  so  little 
acquainted  with  Christianity  that  he  was  able  to  write  veni  ad 
regnum  tuum  is  justly  pointed  out  by  Burkitt  {Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Reporter,  5th  March,  1900). 

(4)  In  the  Syriac  MS  Pococke,  10  (see  above  [§  1  n.  64]), 
on  the  margin  is  written  **CH^»*»0  'and  our  sins,'  as  to  be  in- 
serted after  '  our  debts.'  This  is  also  the  reading  in  the  Acts  of 
Thomas,  313. 

(5)  Special  mention  has  to  be  made  of  the  Didache,  which 
offers  at  the  opening  eV  to>  ovpavla  (eAfleTw),  rr\v  h§zOv(\v  17ju.au', 
(atfu'e^tev),  on  crou  eorii>  t\  Svvap.is  zeal  i)  Sofa  ets  tous  atweas.  On 
the  word  otfiei\tf,  cp  G.  A.  Deissmann,  Neue  Bibelstudien,  48 
(=  Bible  Studies,  1901),  and  compare  with  this  singular, 
the  similar  singular  unsere  Schuld  [  for  'unsere  Schulden'  in 
certain  recensions  of  Luther's  Catechism,  and  in  Dutch,  where 
'  Schulden  '  are  money-debts  (Baljon,  Comm.  94). 

(b)  In  Lk.  the  text  suffered  much  in  MSS  and 
editions  by  assimilation  to  that  of  Mt.  In  TR  it  differed 
from  Mt.  only  by  5L5ov  rj/xw  rb  kol8'  y/xepav,  ras  a/xap- 
Was,  iced  yap  avrol  &<pU/xev  iravri  6<fcd\ovTi  ijfuv,  and 
the  omission  of  the  doxology.  The  critical  editions 
have  shown  that  the  invocation  in  Lk.  is  only  irarep, 
and  that  the  third  and  seventh  petitions  are  totally 
absent.  In  the  rest,  there  is  full  agreement,  though 
Weiss  again  writes  i\$ena  with  TR.  All  prefer  &<piofxcv 
to  the  &<j>iefxev  of  the  TR. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  variant  treated  at.  length  in 
the  apparatus  of  WH  ;  ikddrto  to  ayiov  irvevp-d  crou  €<£'  17^.05  *eal 
KacJapttrara)  7jfj.au.  To  supplement  the  remark  of 'WH  (repeated 
in  1896)  that  no  other  record  of  this  singular  reading  is  extant 
(besides  the  explicit  testimony  of  Greg.  Nyss.,  Maximus  Con- 
fessor,  and  Tertullian),  it  should  be  noted  that  cod.  evang.  min. 
604  (  =  700  in  the  list  of  Gregory  =  Egerton  2610,  in  the  British 
Museum)  has  this  very  reading  in  the  text  of  Lk.  (see  H.  A.  C. 
Hoskier,  A  full  account  and  collation  of  the  Greek  Cursive 
Codex  Evan%elhim,  604  [1890],  who  gives  a  photographic  re- 
production of  the  passage,  and  Chase,  24).  Whether  in  the 
reading  e<j>'  7)1x0.';  which  is  added  in  cod.  D  and  various  forms  of 
the  second  petition,1  a  trace  of  this  Marcionitic  reading  is 
extant,  maybe  doubted.  Marcion  wrote  further  jovaprov  trov 
rbv  e7n.0iJcri.0e,  perhaps  ra?  a/mapuas  instead  of  to.  o<£eiA7j'/j.a7-a 
(on  the  second  clause  there  is  no  testimony  extant),  and  put  fir) 
d<£e?  ^tas  do-€v^xQr\vat,  a  dogmatic  alteration,  which  (inde- 
pendently, it  would  seem)  appears  also  in  Latin  in  Cyprian  {De 
Or.  c.  25),  in  Latin  MSS  of  the  Gospels  (see  Chase,  p.  62^), 
and  in  several  settings  of  the  Liturgy,  as  '  suffer  us  not  to  be  led ' 
or  '  let  us  not  be  led  into  temptation. ' 2 

1  In  German,  ' zn  uns  komme  dein  Reich,'  or  'zukomme  uns 
dein  Reich.'  In  the  so-called  Bishops'  Book,  'thy  kingdom 
come  unto  us.* 

2  See  Chase,  who  quotes  the  so-called  King's  Book  of  1593, 
and  W.  H.  Frere,  'Edwardme  Vernacular  Services,'  in  Journ. 
Th.  Studies,  Jan.  1900,  p.  242. 
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In  a.  passage  like  the  Lord's  Prayer,   every  minute 
detail  such  as  numbering  and  arrange- 


3.  Numbering 
and 


ment    and  even  orthography  deserves 
careful  attention. 


4.  Meaning. 


arrangement.  Augustine  {Enckirid.  116)  remarks 
'  Lucas  in  oratione  dominica  petitiones  non  septem  sed 
quinque  complexus  est.'  The  number  seven  became 
thenceforth  traditional  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Lutheran  Church.  But  the  same  Augustine  argued  : 
'  quod  ille  (Mt. )  in  ultima  posuit :  libera  nos  a  malo,  iste 
(Lk. )  non  posuit,  ut  intelligeremus  ad  illud  superius 
quod  de  tentatione  dictum  est  pertinere.'  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  Origen  and  Chrysostom  counted  six 
petitions  ;  they  are  followed  by  the  reformed  churches. 
WH  print  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Mt.  in  2  x  3  stichi,  in 
Lk.  without  strophic  arrangement.  Wordsworth- White 
make,  in  their  Latin  NT,  of  Pater-nomen  tuum  one 
stichus,  of  et  ne  inducas  and  sed  libera  two.  Hetze- 
nauer's  reprint  of  the  Vulgate  puts  a  full  stop  after  every 
petition,  therefore  also:  '  tentationem.  Sed.'  In  the 
Greek  text  Weiss  places  l  colon  only  after  77)5,  WH 
after  yi)s,  0-qp.epov,  and  ij/xuv,  while  Brightman  {Litur- 
gies) omits  all  punctuations  in  the  second  half,  and 
separates  the  first  half  by  commas.  AV,  RV,  and 
Prayerbook  need  hardly  be  quoted.  The  division  and 
arrangement  of  WH  prove  the  best. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  give  an  exhaustive 
explanation  of  this  '  Breviarium  totius  evangelii '  as 
Tertullian  styled  it,  or  '  Ccelestis  doc- 
trinse  compendium,'  as  Cyprian  called  it. 
'  Oratio  hsec,'  said  Tertullian,  'quantum  substringitur 
verbis,  tantum  diffunditur  sensibus.'  Some  philological 
remarks,  however,  are  necessary. 

(1)  The  exordium.  —  'The  abrupt  irarep,  says  A. 
Wright  {Gospel  of  Luke  [1900],  103),  '  is  softened  down 
in  St.  Matthew  by  an  editorial  addition  which  in  identical 
or  equivalent  terms  occurs  in  Mt.  51645  etc.  (19  times)  ; 
only  once  in  St.  Mark  {11 25) ;  riot  at  all  in  St.  Luke'  ; 
but  see  Lk.  11 13.  '  In  the  West  there  is  evidence  that 
the  abruptness  was  eased  by  prefixing  the  original  Ara- 
maic abba  {not  abbun,  '  our  father').  So  Rom.  815  Gal. 
46  (Mk.  14  36). '  It  is  better  to  say  that  the  Aramaic 
original  '  Abba  was  preserved  even  in  Greek  surround- 
ings, but  explained  by  the  addition  of  the  translation  6 
ir<XTj)p  (as  in  Mk.  541,  raXida  through  rd  icop&o'tov). 

That  not  only  the  isolated  irarep  of  Lk.,  but  also  waTep 
-rjuuyv  of  Mt.  can  correspond  to  N3N  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
Dalman,  J  forte  Jcsu,  157,  though  for  a  prayer  the  more 
solemn  \V3»  (in  Hebrew),  WU«  (Aramaic),  jJlDN  (Galilean), 
seems  to  Dalman  more  probable.  For  the  isolated  irarep  or 
6  irarrjp  cp  Mt.  11  26  Mk.  14  36  Lk.  22  42  with  Mt.  263942  Lk. 
(15  12  18  21)  '23  34  46  Jn.  11 41  12  27 f.  17  1  5  21  24  (with  10  25)  or 
Clem.  i.  ad  Cor.  8  3  :  eav  eTTto-rpaifujTe  irpby  fie  ef  0A.TJ9  ttj? 
KapSCas  Kal  tiTHf-re  IlaTep,  €Tra.KOii(ro/i.cu  vfxuiv,  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation has  here  p^x  (our  father). 

That  the  imperative  forms  ayiaffdrfjTb)  and  yevqd^TUj 
may  be  used  for  the  optative,  €$ktiku)s  not  strictly 
wpovTaKTiK&s,  is  shown  by  Origen  {De  Or.  24  5.  ed. 
Koetschau,  2355/)  with  reference  to  some  remarks  of 
Tatian  on  yevq&rjTUj  in  Gen.  1  3. 

On  the  use  of  the  passive  aorist  of  this  verb  instead  of  the 
middle  see  Blass,  Grammatik  des  neutestament  lichen  Grie- 
chisch,  §  20,  r).  (In  Gen.  1  3  yevtfttyrta  of  LXX  gives  place  in 
Aquila  and  Longinus  {de  Sitblimi)  to  yevtaOto,  in  Symmachus 
to  cotm,  in  the  Oracula  Sibylllna,  1,  9,  to  yewatrdw.)  On  the 
Semitic  original  presupposed  by  yevrjOrjru*,  see  below,  §  5  [4]. 

(2)  (ttlovo-ios.  The  remark  of  Origen,1  that  the  word 
is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Greek,  is  still  true  despite  the 
recent  increase  of  Greek  literature  through  the  newly 
discovered  papyri ;  on  its  meaning,  therefore,  tradition 
must  be  heard,  and  the  question  settled,  if  possible,  by 
philological  reasons. 

{a)  The  oldest  tradition  seems  to  be  that  represented 
in  syrvt  (cur. ,  sin.  and  Acts  of  Thomas)  by  wonS  (or  pnS) 
HJ'^n,  (our)  constant,  continual  bread. 

1  The  passage  is  important,  and  deserves  study  {De  Orat.  27  7 
—  Koetschau,  2366^). 
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This  yDU  is,  in  the  Pesh.  of  the  OT,  the  regular  rendering  for 
Heb.  Vpn;  see  especially  Nu.  4 7,  VOPn  EnJ?  ('continual 
bread  *  EV),  and  it  is  a  strange  coincidence,  that  not  only  the 
Armenian  version  of  2  Mace,  translated  18  (1rpoe6rjKo.fj.ev  touj 
aprovs)  by  the  same  word  as  in  NT  rbv  aprov  -qtiotv  rbv 
imovo-iovl  but  also  the  mediaeval  Jew,  Shemtob  ben  Shaphrut, 
to  whom  is  due  the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
published  in  the  16th  century  by  Munster  and  Mercier,  and  re- 
published in  1879  by  Ad.  Herbst,2  hit  upon  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  word  TOD,  translating  prn  lib  ]n  'VDn  IJDfi1?  HK*  He 
even  formed  from  -pDn  an  adjective  •>yOD,  which  in  biblical 
Hebrew  is  as  unheard  of  as  eirioua-ios  in  Greek  from  ewtovo-a. 
T.  R.  Crowfoot,  Observations  on  .  .  .  Cure  ton  Syriac  Frag- 
ments (1872,  p.  10),  and  C.  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish 
Fathers  (1877,  p.  141),  seem  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  this 
mediaeval  predecessor  when  they  proposed  VJpn  as  original  for 

eTTlOVO~lQV. 

{b)  The  same  tradition  seems  represented  in  the  West 
by  the  old  Latin  '  cotidianus  '  and  the  Gothic  '  hlaif  un- 
sarana  thana  sinteinan '  (cp  the  same  word  in  2  Cor.  11  28 
=  kcl6'  i)fjApoLv  and  the  adv.,  sinteino  for  Sid  iravrbt, 
TrdvioTe,  del)  and  the  Old  German  emissigaz  (Vaterunser 
of  Weissenburg). 

{c)  With  the  '  venientem  of  the  Sahidic  version  is  to 
be  compared  Cyril  (Luc.  265),  ol  fxkv  tlvai  0a<ri  rbv 
tj£ovt&  re  Kal  5o&r)0'6p.evov  Kara  rbv  aldva  rbv  fitWovra, 
while  he  himself  explained  :  8rt  tt)s  itprifxe'pov  Tpo<t>7Js 
ttoiovvtcli  tt)v  airyo-iv  <bs  aKT-fifAOves  8t]\ov6tl  '  iirio&aiov 
rbv  avT&pKTj  5Lavou<r6ai  xpV>     The  Coptic  has  crastinum. 

{d)  The  Peshitta  has  '  the  bread  of  our  need,'  and  is 
followed  by  the  later  Syriac  translation  of  Polycarp  and 
Thomas  of  Heraclea,  who  formed  the  rare  adjective 
) jj.fj.* c\*n  '  our  needy  bread. '  The  Palestinian,  trans- 
lating 'our  bread  of  richness,'  took  e7rioi5<rtos  in  the 
sense  of  7repioii<7ios. 

(e)  Jerome  tried  the  word  super substantialis,  '  sub- 
stantivus  '  or  '  superventurus ' ;  Victorinus,  '  consubstan- 
tialis. '  [Hence  J.  B.  Jona  in  his  Hebrew  version  of  the 
Gospels  (Romae,  mdclxviii)  even  gives  DVprrSjf  Uprta] 

(/)  It  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  be 
assured  of  the  accuracy  of  Jerome's  repeated  statement 
that  the  'Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,'  which  he  identified 
at  times  with  the  Semitic  original  of  Matthew,  had 
mdhdr  (inn).  Two  views  are  possible.  The  one  is 
that  this  mdhdr  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  resting 
on  etymology  ;  if  this  be  so,  the  explanation  has  no 
more  value  than  any  other.  The  other  is  that  this 
mdhdr  represents  the  Jewish-Christian  form  of  prayer  of 
400  a.d.  (or  thereabouts),  which  was  also  known  about 
60-65  A,D-  m  Jerusalem,  Kokaba,  Beraea. 

For  the  latter  view  strong  reasons  are  given,  especially  by 
Th.Zahn,  Geschichte  des  Kanons,  2  693  709;  Finl.2312;  for  the 
former  see  R.  H.  Kennett  in  A.  Wright's  Gospel  of  S.  Luke, 
102.  It  is  true,  inD^1?)  ^pn^>  sounds  a  little  strange  in  Hebrew, 
and  so  indeed  does  the  Aramaic  "inD  **l  **3Dp7;  but  it  is  so 
in  other  languages  also,  and  there  are  philological  reasons  which 
strengthen  this  tradition.3 

On  this  side  of  the  question  see  Winer- Schmiedel,  Gramm. 
§  16  n.  23,  and  the  literature  there  mentioned.  Origen's  view 
that  the  word  comes  from  eirC  and  ova-la,  or  from  enl  and  elvat, 
is  less  likely  than  the  other,  that  it  is  derived  from  ew-ieVot,  more 
especially  from  r)  eiriavva,  sc.  -qfiepa,  the  following  day.  If  we 
compare  James  215,  ttjs  e<£ijju.e'pou  t/jo^tjs,  the  way  of  the  RV 
seems  the  best, — to  leave  '  our  daily  bread '  in  the  text  and  to  re- 
mark that  literally  it  means  '  our  bread  for  the  coining  day.' 

Comparing  Prov.  308  »pn  Dnj?  (AV  'food  convenient 
for  me,'  mg.  '  of  my  allowance '  ;  RV  '  food  that  is  need- 
ful for  me,'  mg.  'Heb.  the  bread  of  my  portion'), 
Del.,  Salk.-Gi. ,  Resch  translate  «jsn  on]?  ;  Ronsch  (like 
the  Palestinian  version),  unSap  Dn1?  ;  Taylor  (like  the  old 

*  This  is  the  origin  of  the  statement  in  H-P,  on  2  Mace.  1 8, 
1  tres  codices  Sergii '  aprov;  eTrioucri'ovs,  to  which  Deissmann  (Neue 
Bibelstudient  41)  and  Hilgenfeld  (ZIVT,  '99,  p.  157)  called 
attention. 

2  On  this  edition  see  the  present  writer's  review,  Lit.  Central- 
blatt,  1880,  no.  11. 

3  See  also  Jerome's  Comm.  on  Mt.  6  (Vallarsi,  7  34),  the  Anec- 
dota  Maredsolana,  ed.  Morin,  III.  2  (1896)  262,  where  the  most 
definite  statement  occurs  : — '  In  Hebraico  evangelio  secundum 
Matthsum  ita  habet :  Panem  nostrum  crastinum  da  nobis 
hodie.' 
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Syriac  and  Shemtob),  irvin  NDnS  or  vDn  Dn1?.  Arnold 
Meyer  (Muttersprache  Jesu,  1896)  thinks  of  Aramaic 
bdd,  'sufficient.'  Chase's  conclusion  is  that  the  original 
may  simply  have  been  '  Give  us  our  (or  '  the  ')  bread  of 
the  day.'  M.  Schultze  [Gramm.  der  aram.  Mutter- 
sprache Jesu,  1899,  §  113)  gives  lahma  di  sork-ana  and 
W31S  is  given  by  '  the  last  reviser  of  the  last  version  of 
the  Hebrew  NT '  quoted  by  M.  Margoliouth,  who  finds 
this  'utterly  inconceivable,'  proceeding  'from  1  sheer 
mania  for  alteration.'  That  it  refers  to  the  needs  of 
common  life  and  must  not  be  taken  allegorically  (as 
Marcion  and  many  since  his  time  have  taken  it)  is  now 
almost  universally  admitted. 

{3)  wovtipov  ;  malo.  Whether  this  be  masculine  or 
neuter,  cannot  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  or  Syriac  be  decided 
from  the  form  alone.  For  the  Greek  NT  see  the  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  Chase.  Shemtob  translated 
jn  ^D  (changed  in  the  edition  of  S.  Miinster).  There 
is  an  early  allusion  to  this  meaning  in  the  Didaehe' 
(IO5),  fivrjadyTL,  Kvpie, ri]s €KK\tjffias aov,  ptiaacdai avT-rjv 
and  wavros  TTovqpov.  The  Ethiopic,  too  (see  Bright- 
man,  Liturgies,  234),  has  'Deliver  us  and  rescue  us 
from  all  evil. '  The  same  combination  of  the  two  verbs 
by  which  in  the  Peshitta  pCtrai  is  rendered  (Mt. )  .r\;Qt 

and    (Lk. )   J  3,    is    found    in    the    Nestorian    Liturgy 

(Brightman,  296),  Sai'e  and  deliver  us  from  the 
evil  one  and  his  hosts.'  Taylor  [Sayings,  142  ff.) 
writes  '  The  original  form  of  the  petition  can  scarcely 
have  been  jnrt  |D  uS'sm  '  ;  but  may  it  not  have  been 
jnn  ii-E  lj^sni?  On  the  jn  is'  or  jnn  "■■,  see  Taylor's 
note.  It  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  probable  view 
to  take  it  as  masculine.  The  Arabic  text  published  by 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Gibson  [Studia  Sinaitica,  7  14,  has 
'  from  the  Satan  '  and  adds  Kvpie  after  '  temptation  ' ;  cp 
on  the  latter  addition,  Brightman,  Liturgies,  469,  /.  54. 

(4)  For  the  doxology,  cp  not  only  1  Ch.  29  n,  but 
also  Dan.  237  1  Esd.  43840  and  the  Prayer  of  Manas- 
seh  (end).  The  earliest  quotations  are  in  Polycarp,  ad 
Philipp.  6  and  7. 

In  former  times  Grotius  (especially),  and,  later, 
Wetstein  expressed  the  view  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 

k  n«-_.»4.-  a  combination  of  Jewish  prayers  'ex 
6.  Connection  ,        ,.        u  ,  •      .    . 

with  Tpwinh    f°rrmms       Hebraeorum      concmnata. 
Pra  Others  went   further,    and  maintained 

'  '  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  consisted  of  the 
beginnings  of  prayers,  singled  out  by  Jesus  as  suitable 
for  his  followers.  Still  more  extravagant  statements,  as 
that  Jesus  had  gathered  the  Lord's  Prayer  out  of  the 
Zendavesta,  need  not  detain  us  (see  PP.EP)  4768).  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  M.  Margoliouth  in  1876  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  Jewish  Liturgy  never  contained  any- 
thing so  glorious,  so  august,  and  so  comprehensive. 
His  work,  entitled  The  Lord's  Prayer  no  Adaptation 
of  existing  Jewish  Prayers,  is,  however,  rather  rhetorical 
than  historical  and  critical  in  character.  The  truth  is 
that  we  may  say  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — applying  what 
Theodore  Zahn  lately  wrote  (Forschungen,  6  [1900]  153) 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  a  whole — that  Jesus  uttered 
things  which  were  said  almost  literally  by  Jewish  teachers 
before  and  after  him.  On  the  other  hand,  '  duo  si 
faciunt  idem,  non  est  idem ' ;  and  even  if  for  the  separate 
parts,  words,  thoughts  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  parallels 
can  be  adduced  from  Jewish  sources,  as  a  whole  this 
prayer  remains  unique.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  be 
certain  of  the  exact  age  of  the  parallels  adduced.  The 
Jewish  Liturgy  has  had  a  complicated  history,  if  we 
mention  only  the  most  famous  pieces  of  it,1  the  Skimd, 
the  Shlmoneh  'Esreh,  the  Kaddish,  the  Ahinu  Malkenu, 

On  the  Sltema'  and  Shemoneh  'Esreh  see  Schurer,  GVI 
~?459ff.',  Dalman,  IVorte  Jesu,  299  (for  literature,  see  p.  301)  ; 
Hamburger (R eal Encycl.  2  11  ;  '  Abendgebet,' n  ;  'Kaddlsch,' 
Q°sff.\  'Morgengebet,'8o2^;  'Mussafgebet,'  815./;  'Schema,' 
tt^V^'  'Schemone-Esre,'  1092 j?!;  'Abinu  Malkenu, 'in  Suppl. 
II. [pi,  pp.  iff.})  ;  Schechter,  '  Some  Rabbinic  Parallels  to  the 
NT,'  in  jQRt  Apr.  1900,  p.  429. 
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and  since  Christian  scholars  are  (apart  from  Dalman) 
behindhand  in  thorough  and  critical  study  of  docu- 
ments (cp  Prayer),  it  seems  best  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  indisputable  Jewish 
parallels. 

For  OT  parallels  see  the  Bible  (RV)  with  marginal  references, 
Dlttmar,  Vetus  Testamentum  in  Novo  (1899),  and  Hiihn,  Die 
alttestamentlichen  Citate  und  R  eminiscenzen  im  Neuen  Tes- 
tamente  [1900]  (Part  II.  of '  Die  Messianischen  Weissagungen  '). 

(1)  Exordium:  ird-rep,  or  ira/rep  fyuov 6  Ivovpavois.  It 
is  the  Jewish  custom  to  add  D'DB;a(2>),  (twai,  '  (who)  is 
in  heaven '  to  aN  where  it  is  used  of  God  ;  but  in  prayer, 
even  among  Jews  the  isolated  «>3K  is  not  unusual.  The 
fundamental  passage  for  the  designation  of  God  as 
Father  is_Ex.  422.^    (Cp  Father.) 

For  Shemoneh  'Esreh,  cp  4  and  6  in  both  recensions  (the 
Palestinian  detected  by  Schechter  among  the  MSS  from  the 
Genlzah  of  Cairo  and  published  in  JQR  10  [1898],  pp.  654-9  ',  re- 
printed at  the  end  of  Dalman 's  Die  Worte  Jesu,  I.,  299,  and,  in 
the  Babylonian,  Dalman,  301  ff),  IJBND  iljn  U'au  U3n  and 
!|J'3N  U?  rnp,  and  in  the  Babylonian  form  S|JTlin^  U'2N  Wa'tPil, 
where  the  Palestinian  has  T|'Sn  •''  Ua'BTt.  On  the  UsSo  WaN 
(the  prayer  for  New  Year  and  Day  of  Atonement)  see  Ham- 
burger, I.e.  Suppl.  II.  1 ;  on  D'BrOn  aN,  'Father  of  mercies' 
(2  Cor.  1 3  ;  Berakhoth  8)  and  D'nrnil  2K  W'aN  '(in  the  prayer 
before  the  Shema),  Hamburger,  I.  8.  In  the  Kaddish  Dip 
NT'Dt!>:n  NJ13N,  for  which  the  Kaddish  de  Rahbanan  has  UnD'D  'p 
K^~\K\  N^DCi,-j,  'before  the  word  of  heaven  and  earth,'  and 
another  recension,  Nl  V  K"1D,  'the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,' 
Dalman,  305.  In  Aramaic,  R*ft&21  J3UN  occurs  as  introduction 
to  the  recital  of  Ex.  15  ;  see  ZDMG  54 116. 

(2)  cryiao-S^Tu,  comp.  in  Shemoneh  'Esreh,  3,  gi'np 
sips'  Kim  nbn,  in  the  Babyl.  recension  with  transposition 
t^np  5|pBn  timp  raw  and  the  sequel  sptyn]  o'v-'jaa  D'enipi 
nbo  for  spnySap  Fri1™  |w  ;  further  Bab.  18,  -iDtrriN  Mn' 
Vran. 

The  divine  name  occurs  further  in  Bab.  1  (iob»  lyD1?*  '  for  his 
name's  sake')  13  "psya  DTIBian.  'that  trust  in  thy  name';  in 
thy  name  we  trust.  The  Kaddish  begins  :  rppE*  B^pn'l  TUrP 
Np/i>a  N21,  '  magnified  and  hallowed  be  his  great  name  in  the 
world  ' ;  afterwards,  eight  more  such  verbs  are  placed  together 
referring  to  '  the  name  of  holiness,  blessed  be  he  (or  it) ' :  -pan* 

■pa  NcnpT  n'Dss;  Kaon')  ^nrn  n^jm'i  oonn'i  iNsn'i  nana" 

Kin,  '  blessed,  praised,  and  beautified,  and  extolled,  and  elevated, 
and  glorified,  and  lifted  up,  be  the  name  of  holiness,  blessed  be 
he.'  '  Any  benediction  which  is  without  mention  of  hassem 
{i.e.,  m,v)  is  no  benediction  at  all'  ;  b.  BerakhSth,  40^. 

(3)  IXGdrw.  Any  benediction  (cp  the  preceding) 
which  is  without  Malkiit/t  is  no  benediction  at  all : 
b.  Berakhoth,  40^. 

Shemoneh  11  [Bab.  adds  fnnp]  ffvh  Km  U'SjJ  tftaf,  '  and 
be  king  over  us  (quickly) — thou  alone '  (opposed  to  [12]  rH37D 
('nti  'the  kingdom  of  pride');  cp  no.  14,  n'H/a  TIT  n'a  rtlata 
Ip-IS.  17  (variant  unN  p'ODl  31B  Vk  ^D  'a)- 

Kaddish,  -TrnaSD  "i'l 7Q\,  '  may  his  kingdom  reign ' ;  but  read 
with  Dalman  T?P',  '  may  he  make  it  reign  ' ;  the  Kaddish  de- 
Rabbanan  adds  (in  one  recension,  rpip'a),  'in  his  glory/  and 
connects  it  with  the  kingdom  of  his  Messiah. 

(4)  ■yevii8'f|T<D.  Whether  in  Hebrew  nisT.  or  <rp  be 
the  better  translation,  can  be  doubted.  Shemtob, 
Del. ,  Salk.  -Gi. ,  and  Resch  adopted  nfc>j)> ;  M.  Mar- 
goliouth preferred  w,  the  reading  of  the  previous  Hebrew 
version  which  comes  to  us  from  Dr.  M.  S.  Alexander 
(the  first  Anglican  Bishop  of  Jerusalem),  Dr.  S.  M'Caul, 
and  Stanislaus  Hoga  ;  the  Syrian  versions  have  ni,t,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Evangeliarium  Hierosolymitanum, 
which,  in  accordance  with  its  usual  diction,  has  nayrt'. 

In  Jewish  prayers  there  seems  to  be  no  exact  parallel ;  but  cp 
Berakhoth,  29/',  where  Rabbi  Eliezer  answers  the  request  fora 
short  prayer  by  saying  'ji  SyDD  D'DKO  "|:l!n  nieV'  '  D°  &>y  wil1 
in  heaven  above'  (Taylor,  Sayings,  139,  Hamburger,  1098 
n.  6),  and  Berakhoth,  i6i,  niW  D'EW  UWtf  ''  T3B7D  ps"l  ''T> 
'  May  it  be  thy  will,  O  Lord,  our  God,  to  make  peace  in  the 
family  above  and  in  the  family  below.'     In  Shemoneh  'Esreh, 
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CP  13i  "piin  '[?iy  Dy,  'with  those  who  do  thy  will"  and  16, 
1]'n?N  *  n^,  'be  pleased  O  Lord  our  God  '  ;  in  the  Babyl.  re- 
cension 16  ij'iini  -pv  Snic"  rn^jj  -rcn  psiS  n'nni  psin  S^pn- 
In  the  Kaddlsh  p^niya  VZl'nni  jlsniSs  hlpnn,  'may  your 
prayer  be  accepted  and  may  your  petition  be  done.' 

(5)  tc-v  dpTov.  No  exact  parallel  in  Jewish  prayers. 
There  is  a  petition  for  blessing  of  the  year  in  Shemoneh 
'Esreh  9,  in  Habinenu  and  elsewhere,  and  the  saying  of 
R.  Eliezer  haggadol  [circa  40-120  A.  D. ),  '  Whosoever  has 
a  bit  of  bread  in  his  basket  and  says,  What  shall  I  eat  to- 
morrow ?  must  be  reckoned  among  those  of  little  faith  ' 
(Sofa,  48b). 

On  the  different  translations  of  eTuov'a-ios,  see  above,  §  4  (2). 

(6)  nal  atj>es  Shemoneh  6,  *S  linan  '3  u'2K  hS  n'ro 
U'yirs  ["uyni]  <ino.  in  the  Babyl.  recens.  ro.ir^y  nmi  [Din] ; 
also  in  Habinenu.  to.  6<peiK^fj,aTa  (expression  from 
business- life)  is  more  =  ?rnuin  (Del. ,  Marg. ;  also  Shem- 
tob,  who  renders  60et\tVGUs  ^/auV,  lynmn  ^V-^)  than  = 
uno'^M  (Salkinson-Ginsburg,  Resch). 

(7)  els  TT€ipao-|Afjv.  Shemtob,  Del.,  j'vdj  'T1, ;  Salk.- 
Gi. ,  Resch,  ,idd  -i'S  ;  the  reviser,  rightly  challenged  by 
M.  Margoliouth  (p.  95),  ,-idoS  ;  Miinster,  jvp:3  for 
Shemtob's  '3  h,l\ 

The  expression  p'D]  i-]A  .  .  IjN'jn  Stfl  occurs  in  the  Jewish 
morning  prayer  (cp  Beriikhoth,  60^,  Margoliouth,  98,  Taylor, 
142  f.) ;    but   this  prayer  seems  to  betray  a  later  origin  than 

the   Lord's  Prayer  :    "t'b  «SjJN';n  S>K1  •   -       "i'JE^a  pal  M'l 

M2  ELm  hm  p'ta  tS  nSi  jvdj  t1?  kSi  ,Tuy  tS  nSi  Kan 
yn  is-- 

(8)  dirb  tov  irovtipov.  In  the  prayer  which  Rabbi 
used  to  say  after  the  usual  prayer  according  to  Bergk- 
hoth,  166,  he  mentions,  among  the  evils  from  which  he 
desires  to  be  delivered,  after  yi  is-D  yi  jmboi  yi  ms 
yi  pt'D  yi  ~onrj-  also  n'nt:'£,i  fo^'Ci,  '  and  from  Satan  the 
Destroyer'  (Taylor,  142/). 

(9)  All  the  expressions  of  the  Doxology  occur  in 
Jewish  prayers  rt,  ip\  [aSr,  ly,  .11123. 

Among  early  commentaries,  see  those  of  Origen  (vol.  ii.,  ed. 
by  Koetschau)  and  Cyprian ;  among  modern  treatises  that 
of  Kamphausen  (1866),  F.  H.  Chase's  The 
6.  Literature.  Lords  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church  (Texts 
and  Studies,  3  [1S91]),  where  too  the  litera- 
ture is  duly  noted,  C.  W.  Stubbs,  Tlie  Social  Teaching  0/  the 
Lords  Prayer  (1900). 

A  portion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  from  a  clay  tablet  of  about  the 
fourth  century,  a.d.  found  at  Megara  and  now  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Athens,  has  been  published  lately  by  R.  Knopf 
(Mitthcil.  dcs  A'ais.  Deutsch.  Arch.  Instituts:  Athenische 
AbtheUung,^  xxv.  4  [19001313-324).  The  tablet  is  broken,  but 
ends  an-b  tov  irovqpov.     Then  follows  Kiipie  and  the  monogram  of 

Christ    _L  .  Eb.  N. 

LORD'S  SUPPER.     See  Eucharist. 

LORTJHAMAH  (TOrTI  t&,  §  23,  'unpitied'  ;  0YK 

H\6HM£NH   [BAQ],  cp  ram  tib,  Is.  54 n),   and  Lo- 

ammi  (V3JJ  JO,  'not  my  people';  0y  A6.0C  MOy 
[BAQ]),  symbolical  names  given  to  Hosea's  daughter 
and  son,  to  signify  that  Yah  we  would  cease  to  have 
mercy  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  and  that  they  were  no 
more  his  people,  nor  he  their  God  (Hos.  I6-9;  see 
Rom.  925  1  Pet.  2 10).  Cp  Hosea,  §  6,  Jezreel,  §  r, 
col.  2459. 

The  antithesis  comes  at  the  close  of  the  prophecy  in  chap. 
2  21^  [23 ff.\  (to  which  probably  1  io-2  1  [2 1-3]  is  to  be  appended), 
'In  that  day  ...  I  will  pity  ('R^rn)  Lo-ruhamah,  and  to  Lo- 
ammi  I  will  say  "Thou  art  my  people'"  (223125])  .  .  .  'Say 
ye  unto  your  brethren  Ammi  (mv  people)  and  to  your  sisters 
Ruhamah  (pitied)'  2  1  [3].  Ze,.h.  l:<o  is  not  the  only  parallel. 
If  'Ariel'  in  Is.  2!)  1  27  should  rather  be  '  Jcrahmeel'(cp  2  S.  5  6  8, 
where  the  true  text,  the  present  writer  thinks,  spoke  of  Jebusites 
and  Jerahmeelites  as  the  inhabitants  of  old  Jerusalem),  we  get  a 
close  parallel  to  Hosea  ;  for  v.  2bfi  should  in  this  case  run,  'and 
it  shall  become  Lo-jerahmeel — i.e.,  '  on  whom  God  hath  no  pity.' 
See  Crit.  Bib.  T   K<  c 

LOT  (^YI3),  Josh.  186.     See  Divination,  §  2  (iv.), 
Ephod,  Urim  and  THL'MMIM. 
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LOT  (DV?,  Aojt),  a  righteous  man,  who  by  the  divine 

favour  escaped  from   the    catastrophe  which  befel  the 

n     .  .     wicked  city  of  Sodom  (Gen.  19 1-29) ;  he  is 

t  dt  als0  said  to  have  been  brothers  son  to 
tradition.  Abraham|  wnom  he  accompanied  from  his 

fatherland  (124/),  but  from  whom  he  parted  at  length 
owing  to  disputes  between  their  shepherds,  and  to  have 
been  allowed  by  his  generous  uncle  to  choose  the  Jordan 
valley  for  himself  and  his  flocks  (13  5-12)  ;  a  later 
tradition  says  that  Abraham  made  .1  successful  expedi- 
tion to  rescue  Lot  who  had  been  taken  captive  by 
Chedorlaomer  and  the  allied  kings  (14  r2  14  16).  It 
should  be  noticed  here  that  the  story  in  12 10-20  is 
probably  one  of  the  later  insertions  in  J  ;  hence  the 
otherwise  surprising  circumstance  that  no  mention  is 
made  in  it  of  Lot.  The  words  '  and  Lot  with  him  '  are 
an  editorial  correction  (cp  Ox/.  Hex.).  The  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  are  called  by  two  writers  the  b'ne  Lot 
(EV  'children  of  Lot'),  Dt.  29r9  Ps.  83  9  [8]  ;  a 
legendary  account  of  their  origin  is  given  in  Gen.  19  30-38 
(cp  Amnion,  Moab). 

In  the  latter  story  the  progenitor  of  Ammon  and  Moab  appears 
as  dwelling  '  in  the  cave  ' ;  or,  more  precisely,  two  parallel  state 
ments  are  made  in  irv.  30a  and  30^,  'he  dwelt  in  the  mountain 
(ln|)  and  'he  dwelt  in  the  cave  '  (nitffia).  Hence  the  question 
arises  whether  '  in  the  cave  '  may  not  bea  gloss  on  '  in  the  moun- 
tain '  (so  Di.),  or  rather  perhaps  on  ln3,  '  in  a  cave,'  m  being 
altered  into  in  to  suit  a  change  in  the  context. 

It  would  be  somewhat  hard  to  deny  that  the  story  in 
Gen.  1930-38  was  interwoven  with  the  story  of  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  by  a  later  hand.  It  was  not  one  of 
the  really  popular  Hebrew  legends,  and  contrasts  as 
strongly  with  the  previous  honourable  mention  of  Lot 
as  the  story  of  Noah's  drunkenness  (Gen.  921^:)  con- 
trasts with  that  of  the  reward  of  his  righteousness. 

The  primary  Lot  (Gen.  19  30-38)  was  presumably  re- 
presented as  a  Horite  ;  he  is  identical  with  Lotan,  who 

o    Tj»„4.;«™ii was  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Seir  the 

2.  Identification.  „    .     ,„       „„     ,        ,         ,  .       ., 
Honte  (Gen.  3620),  and  was  himself 

the  father  of  a  son  called  Hori  (v.  22).  The  secondary 
Lot  (the  kinsman  of  Abraham)  may,  or  rather  must, 
once  have  had  another  name,  and  very  possibly  (cp  the 
probable  supersession  of  Enoch  [a. v.]  in  the  Hebrew 
Deluge-story  by  Noah)  an  error  of  a  very  early  scribe 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  change.  In  Gen.  11 27  (P) 
the  father  of  Lot  is  said  to  have  been  Haran  (im).  Now 
Haran  [q.v.~\  can  only  be  explained  as  a  variation  of 
Haran  (pin),  or  rather  Hauran  (pin).  See  Jacob,  §  3. 
The  narrative  of  J  in  its  original  form  possibly  spoke  of 
Hauran  as  accompanying  Abraham  from  their  common 
fatherland  ;  pin  would  easily  be  miswritten  -nn,  Hori, 
and  -nn  be  considered  a  synonym  for  Lotan,  or  Lot, 
the  Horite.  It  would  then  become  natural  to  attach 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  Moab  and  Ammon  to  the 
person  of  the  righteous  survivor  of  Sodom  and  kinsman 
of  Abraham.  But  the  real  ancestor,  according  to 
legend,  of  Moab  and  Ammon  was,  not  Hauran  the 
Hebrew,  but  Lot  the  Horite.  (Of  course,  the  story  in 
Gen.  1930-38  is  neither  of  Moabitish  and  Ammonitish 
nor  of  primitive  Hebrew  origin  ;  it  is  an  artificial 
product,  except  in  the  one  point  of  the  tracing  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  to  Lot  the  Horite,  which  is 
due  to  misunderstanding. ) 

The   secondary   Lot   is  but  a  double  of  Abraham. 

Doubtless  he  shows  differences  from  Abraham,  which 

3   Origin  of  mar  t'le  Portra't  '<    but  these  are  due  to 

noma         tlne  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which 

name.  ,       ,  .  ,  t 

the  biographer  places  Lot,  and  only  prove 
that  the  narrator  could  not  triumph  over  such  great 
obstacles.  Lot  has  therefore  made  but  a  slight  mark 
on  Hebrew  literature  (Dt.  2919  and  Ps.  839  [8]  are  both 
late).  A  reference  is  made  in  Lk.  17  29  32  both  to  Lot 
and  to  his  wife,  which  remains  morally  effective  even  if 
the  'pillar  of  salt'  (Gen.  19 26)  is  an  accretion  on  the 
original  story  (see  Souusi).  His  function  is  to  confirm 
the  belief  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  were  not 
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wild,  self-seeking  warriors,  but  men  of  piety  and 
righteousness  (cp  2  Pet.  27/).  Of  the  character  of 
the  primary  Lot,  who  alone  has  a  right  to  the  name, 
we  have  no  trustworthy  information.  His  name,  how- 
ever, is  significant  ;  it  comes  from  '  to  take  a  stranger 
into  the  family'  (Ar.  lata  in  viii. ). 

Winckler  supports  this  by  a  quotation  from  Ibn  Hisam  (63./?) 
relative  to  a  man  who  was  belated  on  a  certain  occasion,  pro- 
vided with  a  wife  by  his  friend,  and  adopted  into  the  friend's 
family  (iltdta-hu) ;  in  this  way  he  became  his  friend's  brother. 
Applying  this  key  to  the  Lot  of  Gen.  1930-38,  and  the  Lotan  of 
Gen.  362029,  we  may  suppose  that  a  pre-Edomitish  tribe  was 
admitted  into  union  with  the  Edomites.  The  name  of  Lotan's 
sister  is  Timna  [a. v.],  and  in  30  12  Tin-ma  is  the  name  of  the 
concubine  of  Elipnaz,  son  of  Esau  or  Edom.  The  cases  appear 
to  be  analogous.  On  Gen,  14  12  cp  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  on  lSioyC  Paradise,  §  6,  end. 

Cp  Wi.  AOF  2  877;;  Stucken,  Astralmythen,  81-125; 
Stade,  Gesch,  1 119  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  1 448  ;  Holzinger  and  Gunkel 
on  Genesis.  For  Jewish  legends  see  the  Midrash  Bet:  Rabbet ; 
for  Mohammedan,  Koran,  15  58-75,  etc.  t.  K.  C. 

LOTAN  {]\yb  ;  Acotan  [BADEL]),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Seir,  i.e.,  a  Horite  clan,  Gen.  36202229  ;  1  Ch.  1  38/". 
See  Edom,  §  3,  col.  1183  ;  Lot. 

LOTHASUBUS  (Aoje&COyBoc  [BA],  etc.),  1  Esd. 
944t  —  Neh.  $4,  Hashbadana. 

LOTS,  FEAST  OF.     See  Purim. 

LOTUS  TREES  (D^N>')(  mentioned  injob402i/, 
RV,  as  a  favourite  covert  of  the  Behemoth  or  Hippo- 
potamus (AV  'shady  trees'  ;  cp  Ges.  Thes.\  tt&NTO- 
Aatta  AeNApo.  and  AeNApA  Mer^AA  [BNA]).  RV's 
rendering  is  doubtless  correct.  The  cognate  Arabic 
ddl1  is  the  dom-tree,  a  thorny  shrub,  sometimes  attaining 
considerable  height,  a  wild  species  of  the  sidr  (Rhamnus 
spina  Christi  [Linn.],  cp  Lane,  s.v.  da/,  sidr).  This 
prickly  lotus  (according  to  Volck,  the  L.  silvestris)  is  the 
L.  Zizypkus,  a  native  of  N.  Africa  and  S.  Europe,  and 
is  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  water-lilies,  L.  Nymph&a 
(of  Egypt)  and  L.  Xelumbo  (of  India  and  China),  which 
repeatedly  occur  as  a  motif  in  Egyptian  and  oriental 
mythology  and  art.2     See  Wetz.  ap.  Del.  ad  loc. 

N.  M. 

LOVE-APPLE  (H-H),  Gen.  30 14  RV"*-,  EV  Man- 
drakes [a. V.].      Cp  ISSACHAR,  §  2. 

LOVE  FEASTS  (ai-attaj).  Jude  v.  12  RV ;  AV 
'feasts  of  charity.'     See  Eucharist,  §  3. 

LOVINGKINDNESS  {10U,  hised),  a  characteristic 
term  of  OT  religion,  applicable  both  to  Yahwe  and  to 
1  Rendprine-  man-  This  rendering  of  hised  may  be 
°'  inadequate,  but  is  certainly  preferable 
to  'mercy'  (or  'mercies,'  which  alternates  with  it  in 
EV).  'Mercy'  is  an  inheritance  from  the  Wycliffite 
Bible  ;  Vg.  gives  misericordia,  and©  £\eos,  iXe-qfiootivT), 
i\tr]fx.(j)i>  {but  also  nine  times  diKaiocruvr),  and  once 
SiKatos).  It  might  have  been  better  to  limit  the  use  of 
•mercy'  to  the  phrase  'have  mercy'  (^an),  Ps.  4r[a] 
62[3]  9i3[i4],  etc.  Other  renderings  of  hised  in  EV 
are  'favour' (Esth.  217  JoblO^),  'goodness'  (Hos.  64). 
The  root  meaning  may  be  '  mildness  '  (so  Ges.(13'),  but, 
in  actual  use,  hised  is  not  mere  'mildness'  or  'gentle- 
ness.' A  few  classical  passages  from  the  OT  will  prove 
this  statement. 

1.  1  S.  15  6,  'For  ye  showed  brotherly  kindness  to  the  chil- 
dren  of  Israel. ' 
2.  References.        2.    1  S.  20  s,    'Mayest    thou    show    toving- 
kindness  to  thy  servant,  because  into  a  bond 
sanctioned  by  Yahwe  thou  hast  brought  thy  servant.' 

3.  1  S.  20 14,  'And  should  I  be  yet  alive,  mayest  thou  show 
me  the  lovingkindness  of  Yahwe  (cp  2  S.  9  3).  But  should  I  die, 
mayest  thou  not  withdraw  thy  compassion  from  my  house  for 
ever. '  3 

4.  2  S.  15 20,  'Return  and  take  thy  brethren  with  thee,  and 
may  Yahwe  show  thee  lovingkindness  and  faithfulness.' 

On  the  Syr.  equiv.    jll -^,  /3aTO«,  cp  Low,  PJlanz.  275./C 

Found  also  upon  a  Jewish   intaglio,   e.g.,  Perrot-Chipiez, 
Art  in  Phoenicia,  2246,  fig.  175. 
3  We  follow  H.  P.  Smith. 
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5-i  K.2O31,  'The  kings  of  the  house  of  Israel  are  kindly 
kings. 

6.  Hos.  4  1,  '  Hear  the  word  of  Yahwe,  ye  sons  of  Israel,  for 
Yahwe  has  a  quarrel  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  because 
there  is  no  trustworthiness,  no  brotherly  kindness,  no  know- 
ledge of  God  in  the  land." 

7.  Hos.  G  4  6,  'What  shall  I  do  to  thee,  O  Ephraim?  what 
shall  I  do  to  thee,  O  Israel?!  Your  loyal  affection  was  like 
morning  clouds,  and  like  the  night-mist  which  early  disappears. 
.  .  .  For  loyal  affection  do  I  desire,  not  sacrifice  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings.' 

8.  Hos,  11 1-4«,  'When  Israel  was  young  I  began  to  love 
him  ;  from  (the  time  that  he  was  in)  Egypt,  I  called  him  my 
son.  As  soon  as  I  called  them,  they  went  from  me  ;  they  sacri- 
fice to  the  Baals,  they  cause  smoke  to  rise  to  the  images.  It 
was  I  that  guided  Ephraim,  I  took  him  on  mine  arms  ;  but 
they  — they  discerned  not  that  I  had  redeemed  them.  The 
lovingkindness  of  God  I  extended  to  them  ;  I  gave  much  love.'2 

9.  Mic.  0h;  '  God  has  told  thee  what  is  good  ;  and  what  does 
Yahwe  require  of  thee  except  to  do  justly,  to  love  brotherly 
kindness,  and  to  celebrate  the  works  of  Yahwe  V  '3 

10.  Jer.22,  'I  remember  in  thy  behalf  the  loyal  affection  of 
thy  youth,  the  love  of  thy  bridal  state.' 

11.  Dt.  7  12,  'Because  ye  obey  these  judgments  .  .  .  Yahwe 
thy  God  will  carry  out  for  thee  the  covenant  and  the  loving- 
kindness  which  he  swore  to  thy  fathers.' 

12.  Is.  54  10,  '  My  lovingkindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee, 
nor  shall  my  covenant  of  peace  remove.' 

13.  Ps.  25  10,  '  All  the  paths  of  Yahwe  are  lovingkindness  (so 
RV)  and  faithfulness  to  those  that  observe  his  covenant  and  his 
statutes.' 

14.  Job  10  12,  'Favour4  and  lovingkindness  thou  hast  prac- 
tised towards  me,  and  thy  care  has  watched  over  my  breath.' 

In  all  these  passages  it  is  not  mere  '  mildness '  that 
is  meant,  but  active  kindness,  and  not  necessarily  that 

3  Amplications   ^orm  °^  act*ve  kindness  which  Portia 
"^  'calls   'mercy,'  but,   when  men  solely 

are  concerned,  any  form  of  helpfulness.  It  is  in  fact 
the  <pi\adek<pla  of  the  NT,  which  means  a  helpfulness 
born  of  sympathy.5  Sympathy  in  the  ancient  world 
was  narrow  in  its  range.  It  existed,  properly  speaking, 
only  among  those  who  were  natural  or  reputed  kinsmen. 
Israelitish  prophets  and  legislators  sought  to  widen  it ; 
but  the  task  was  hard.  Certainly  it  was  a  bold  act  on 
the  part  of  the  servants  of  Benhadad  (see  5)  to  appeal 
to  the  hised  of  an  Israelitish  king.  The  earlier  Israelitish 
kings,  however,  were,  by  comparison  with  other  kings, 
distinguished  by  their  hised  ;  it  is  a  gratifying  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  higher  religion  in  Israel.  Ahab 
responds  to  the  appeal,  and  recognises  Benhadad  as  a 
'brother.'  Perhaps,  however,  he  would  not  have  re- 
sponded thus  to  the  appeal  of  a  Hittite  ;  the  Ara- 
maeans and  the  Israelites  had,  after  all,  some  degree 
of  kinship.  In  this  case  the  '  merciful '  of  EV  is  not 
misleading  ;  but  even  EV  does  not  say  that  the  Kenites 
'  showed  mercy '  to  the  children  of  Israel  ;  it  was  a 
sense  of  kinship  that  animated  them,  and  their  ser- 
vices were  not  such  as  could  be  called  deeds  of  mercy. 
In  (2)  and  (3)  Jonathan  appeals  to  the  real  though 
adoptive  brotherhood  which  united  him  to  David.  In 
(4),  if  historical,  David  shows  his  generosity  of  feeling; 
Ittai,  whom  he  addresses,  is  '  a  foreigner  and  an  exile '  ; 
but  he  has  fought  by  David's  side  and  eaten  his  bread  ; 
he  is  a  brother,  and  receives  an  Israelite's  blessing. 
(6)  and  (9)  should  be  grouped.  Hosea  complains  that 
the  social  feeling  (hised)  which  once  distinguished  Israel 
has  disappeared  ;  a  nameless  prophet  of  a  later  day 
makes  the  cultivation  of  this  feeling  one  of  the  three 
duties  of  an  Israelite.  (7)  and  (8)  must  also  be  taken 
together.  From  the  latter  we  see  what  the  '  loving- 
kindness of  God '  is  ;  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
paternal   affection.       Hosea   has   nothing    to   say  of   a 

1  So  Wellhausen,  Nowack.  The  text  has  'Judah.'  See 
Hosea  (Hook),  §  4. 

2  Readings  adopted  \  w.  1-3  '33  S?,  Pesh.,  Theod.  ;  **nj?3, 
<5  :  '330,  cp  ©:  cn^K,  <&  ;  TiyriT.  'So  Ruben,  and  partly 
Wi.  (AT  Unters.  183),  Wellhausen.  "Jpnzt  Pesh.,  Gra.; 
WT)np,  Gra.     Verse  4  D'nSjK  IDT)  ]   'JVann,  Che. 

3  Readings  adopted  :  D'nSx  ;  Sprt^N  flDM^D  JMDB'ni  (cp  Ps. 
7328),  Che. 

4  Read  |n  (Beer). 

5  Cp  <rvfJ.Tra.8eis,  <j>t.\a.8e\(f>ot,  1  Pet.  3  8. 
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formal  '  covenant '  between  Yahwe  and  his  people  ; 
the  only  btfrith  he  knows  of  is  the  natural  one  between 
a  father  and  his  son.  In  return  Yahwe  looks  iorjilial 
affection  :  loyal  himself,  he  expects  loyalty  from  Israel. 
Jeremiah  (see  10)  has  a  similar  conception  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  marriage  relation,  religiously,  accord- 
ing to  him,  that  hised  grows  ;  he  calls  the  forgiving 
husband  of  Israel  Ton,  '  loyally  affectionate '  (EV 
'merciful'),  Jer.  3 12. 

In  (11),  however,  a  remarkable  modification  of  hised 
appears.      That  Yahwe  from  the  first  loved  Israel  D 
.    ,    .  does  not  doubt  ;   but  in  order  that  his 

,'        ,.  love  may  take  effect,  Israel  must  give 

mocunc  T>  .  pUnctuai  obedience  to  the  prescribed 
laws.  As  D  puts  it,  Yahwe  will  'keep  his  covenant 
and  his  loving-kindness'  for  Israel — i.e.,  will  show  love 
to  Israel — upon  a  certain  legal  condition.  Henceforth 
the  same  idea  of  the  divine  hised  as  limited  by  the 
covenant  dominates  religious  writers,  and  even  human 
hised  ceases  to  be  purely  spontaneous  :  it  is  still  '  active 
love' ;  but  it  is  dictated,  and  its  channels  are  prescribed, 
by  a  written  code.1 

The  adjective  D'TDfi,  hasidim  (  =  non  ~"j)tt,  Is.  57 1 
Ecclus.  44 1  ;  see  Assideans),  late  in  use,  means  not 
simply  '  men  of  filial  devotion  to  God  and  brotherly 
kindness  towards  their  fellows,'  but  'men  who  perform 
the  pious  deeds  (nnDn)  required  by  the  law,'  and  it  is 
nearly  =  '  righteous  '  (cp  Is.  57 1  ®.  avdpes  SUaioi)  ;  see 
Clean,  Pure,  etc.  (for  ©  and  Pesh. ,  whose  renderings 
are  historically  significant).  Still,  though  this  sense 
predominates,  we  find  TDn  used  once  (Ps.  43  i,  but  the 
text  is  doubtful)  in  the  sense  of  'gentle,'  without  any 
reference  to  the  law,  or  at  most,  with  an  underlying 
reference  to  the  'covenant  with  Noah,'  which  the 
heathen  were  held  responsible  for  neglecting2  (^  nap 
Tpn.  EV  'against  an  ungodly  nation').  In  the  last 
passage  on  our  list  (14)  we  find  Job,  in  a  sad  re- 
trospect, referring  to  the  elaborate  provisions  made 
for  his  creatures  by  the  Creator  as  hised,  '  loyal  affec- 
tion.' It  is  a  sign  of  the  strong  universalistic  tendency 
of  the  movement  known  as  Hokmdh  or  Wisdom  {g.v. ). 
This  tendency  never  ceased.  Mt.  545  implies  that  the 
divine  love  is  universal.  Whilst  some  Rabbis  explained  ion 
TINUn  D'ON1?  (Prov.  14  34)^  in  the  sense  of  Augustine's  saying 
that  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  are  only  splendida  vitia,  the 
famous  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  gave  the  charitable  interpreta- 
tion, The  beneficence  of  the  heathen  is  (as)  a  sin-offering  (for 
them)  (Bdbd  batkrd,  io£).4  R.  Johanan  flourished  about  70 
a.d.;  under  the  forms  of  legalism  he  expresses  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel ;  but  the  true  spiritual  kinsman  of  Jesus  is  Hosea. 

LOW  COUNTRY,  LOWLAND.     See  Shephelah. 

LOZON  (Aozwn  [BA]),  1  Esd.  5  33  =  Ezra  2 56, 
Darkon. 

LTJBIM  (D*n6;  D^S  in  Dan.  [so  Baer,  Ginsb.]  ; 
AlByeC  [BNAQL]  ;    Nan^o  2  Ch.  123  168,  and  Dan. 

11 43  (EV  '  Lybians')f ;  the  singular  2-1?  probably  occurs 
in  Ezek.  30  5  ;  see  Chub).  Everywhere,  except  Nah.  3  9 
(where  read  probably  Ludim,  with  Wi.  AOF  1  S13), 
'  Lubim  '  probably  represents  '  Libyans '  (Egypt.  Labu, 
Lebu) ;  in  Dan.,  I.e.,  EV  actually  gives  'Libyans.' 
On  the  three  Libyan  invasions  of  Egypt  see  Maspero, 
Struggle  of  the  Nations,  434,  461,  471  f.  After  the 
third  invasion  Egypt  became  '  slowly  flooded  by  Lib- 
yans. They  supplied  the  Pharaohs  with  a  highly  paid 
militia,  and  at  length  a  Libyan  by  descent  (Sosenk) 
actually  ascended  the  throne.      See  Egypt,  §  63. 

Stade,  Cornill,  and  Ginsburg  would  read  '  Lubim  '  for  '  Ludim ' 
in  Jer.  469  (cp  Lud,  §  2).     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 

1  Kraetzschmar,  Die  Bundes7>orstellungy  127  ;  cp  145. 

2  See  Weber,  Jild.  Theol.  263. 

3  EV  'sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,'  taking  ion  (with 
most  critics)  in  the  Aramaising  sense  of  '  disgrace.'  So  Symm. 
(oveifios).  But  ©,  Pesh.  suggest  "Ipn,  'diminution,'  which  is 
very  plausible  (so  Gra.). 

4  See  Edersheim,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Nation^  149-154. 
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the  Assyrian  inscriptions  expressly  refer  to  Lydian  troops  in 
the  service  of  Egypt.     Cp  further,  Chub,  Lehabim. 

LUCAS(AOYKAC[Ti.WH]),  Philem.  v.  24,  RVLuke. 

LUCIFER,  AVmsr-  and  RV  Day  star  (W?*n),  the 
epithet  applied  to  the  king  of  Babylon  who  in  his  pride 
boasts  that  he  will  ascend  to  the  heavens  and  make 
himself  God's  equal  ;  his  fate  is  to  be  cast  down  to 
ShSol  to  the  uttermost  recesses  of  the  pit  (Is.  14 12-15). 
By  Jerome  and  other  Fathers  the  passage  was  applied 
to  Satan  (cp  Lk.  10 18). 

?yn,  Helel,  according  to  the  vowel-points  (but  cp  Konig, 
Lehrgeb.  2a  106)  is  an  imperative  ('howl'),  so  Pesh.  Aq.  Jer. ; 
but  the  above  rendering,  which  follows  <B  (6  ewcnjuipos  ;*  cp 
2  Pet.  1 19,  (fiwtr^opoO,  Targ.  Vg.  Rabb.  is  the  only  natural  one ; 
it  requires  us  to  point  Helal — i.e.,  'brilliant'  (so  Hi.  Ew.  Kn. 
Di.;  cp  YVn). 

The  description  of  the  doings  and  of  the  fate  of 
Helal  is  so  peculiar  (note  the  expressions  '  son  of  the 
dawn,'  'stars  of  God,'  '  mount  of  assembly'  [see  Con- 
gregation, Mount  of],  'recesses  of  the  north'), 
that  Gunkel  {Schopf.  u.  Chaos,  132 ff.)  recognises  an 
allusion  to  a  Hebrew  nature-myth,  analogous  to  the 
Greek  legend  of  Phaethon.  The  overpowering  of  the 
temporary  brilliance  of  the  morning-star  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  is  compared  to  a  struggle  between  Elyon  and 
the  giant  Helal.  References  to  a  mythic  tradition  of 
'  warfare  in  heaven '  are  abundant  (see  Dragon, 
Leviathan,  Stars,  Orion).  But  if  so,  why  is  there 
no  Babylonian  equivalent  of  Helal?  It  seems  better  to 
read  either  S'rno,  'thou  famous  one'  (o  fell  out  after 
the  preceding  d),  or,  with  a  reference  to  a  theory  for 
which  much  evidence  is  accumulating  through  textual 
criticism,  ^Npm\  'Jerahmeel,'  i.e. ,  '  Jerahmeelite  op- 
pressor of  Israel.'  See  'Isaiah,'  SBOT,  Heb.,  199, 
Paradise,  §  4,  Obadiah  (Book),  §§  $ff.  and  cp  Crit. 
Bib. 

According  to  Winckler  (GI 2  24),  however,  Helal  is  the 
Arabian  Hila.1,  'the  new  moon,'  and  "wmp,  'dawn,'  in  Is.  14 12 
is  a  distortion  of  inE'  (cp  p*inB%  Ornaments),  '  moon.'  He 
refers  to  a  S.  Arabian  deity  Sahar  (iriK'),  of  whom  a  certain 
priest  describes  himself  as  the  liegeman.  Whether  Sahar  is  a 
deity  of  the  moon  or  of  the  dawn  is  undecided.  But  are  we  justi- 
fied in  isolating  Is.  14  12  from  other  passages  in  which  "infi?  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  textual  criticism,  doubtful?  The  key 
which  fits  one  lock  will  probably  fit  another  of  the  same  char- 
acter. Read,  not  'son  of  the  morning,'  but  '  child  of  the  sun' 
(Din).  T.  K.  C. 

LUCIUS  (AOYKIOC  [Ti.WH]).  1.  Roman  consul, 
contemporary  with  Simon  the  Maccabee,  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  and  Ptolemy  II.  Physcon,  1  Mace.  15i6 
(AeyKlOC  [ANV]).  He  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  embassy  of  Numenius  {q.v. )  to  Rome.  Prob- 
ably Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was  consul  with  M. 
Popilius  Laenas  in  139  B.C.  is  meant.  That  Lucius, 
not  Cneius,  was  the  true  surname  of  Piso  has  been 
shown  by  Ritschl.  See  Schiir. ,  Hist.  i.  1 267  f. ,  and 
cp  Maccabees,  First,  §  9  (e). 

■*.  A  certain  Lucius  joins  Paul,  who  is  writing  from 
Corinth,  in  saluting  the  Christians  of  Rome,  to  whom 
therefore  he  seems  to  have  been  known  (Rom.  I621); 
cp  Romans,  §§  4,  10.  Along  with  Jason  and  Sosipater 
Lucius  is  there  alluded  to  by  Paul  as  his  '  kinsman '  ; 
evidently  he  was  a  Jew. 

The  Pseudo-Hippolytus  makes  him  bishop  of  Laodicea  in 
Syria,  as  also  does  the  Pseudo  -  Dorotheus,  giving  his  name, 
however,  as  Aov«a?.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (746)  he 
is  said  to  have  been  ordained  bishop  of  Cenchreae  by  Paul. 

He  is  possibly  the  same  as 

3.  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  '  prophets  and 
teachers'  of  the  church  in  Antioch  (Actsl3i)  who  set 
apart  Barnabas  and  Paul  for  the  mission  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  cp  Ministry.  He  was  doubtless  one  of  those 
'  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene '  who,  upon  the  dispersion 
from  Jerusalem  consequent  on  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  had  come  to  Antioch,  and  there  'spake  unto 
the  Greeks  also,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus. ' 

L  Cp  Ps.  110  3  where  for  intyn  we  have  irpb  eoxr^opou  <8, 
ante  luciferum^  Vg. 
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UJD,  LUDIM  (1)b).  i.  (AoyA[AEL]),  Gen.  1022 
(Sam.  T?)  =  i  Ch.  1 17  (B  om. ).  Lud  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Shem,  according  to  P.  Most  scholars  since  Bochart 
have  followed  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  64),  who  makes  Lud  the 
founder  (tunae)  of  the  Lydians.  A  sudden  spring  to  Asia 
Minor,  however,  does  not  seem  very  probable  ;  or  was  P 
really  entirely  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  Lydia?  Histori- 
cally, too,  there  are  grave  objections  to  making  Lud 
the  brother  of  Asshur.  Lydia  was  never  conquered 
by  the  Assyrians  in  spite  of  the  boastful  assertion  of 
Asur-bani-pal  (Smith,  Assurb.  65 15)  that  Gugu,  king 
of  Lud  (Lud-di),  '  took  the  yoke  of  his  kingdom.'  Did 
P  really  transfer  the  circumstances  of  the  Persian  age 
(for  Cyrus  did  conquer  and  annex  Lydia)  to  the 
Assyrian  period  (cp  Geography,  §  21)? 

It  would  really  be  less  bold,  when  we  remember  the  enormous 
amount  of  corruption  among  the  OT  proper  names,  to  infer  the 
need  of  textual  emendation.  It  is  probable  that  c^'y  (Elani)  in 
Gen.  14  1  (see  Sodom)  and  also  cnx  (Aram)  in  Gen.  22  21  (see 
Kemuel)  have  arisen  out  of  ^N^m'  (Jerahmeel),  and  perhaps 
still  more  probable  that  in  Ps.  88  9  [8]  mt;',x  (Asshur)  should  be 
"llt?3  (Geshur).  May  not  these  emendations  be  applicable  in 
Gen.  1022?  In  this  case  we  shall  do  best  to  suppose  that  in 
the  original  text  of  P's  list  neither  -111?  nor  DIN  appeared,  but 
^NOm'  ("llS  may  have  come  from  ^Nl,  and  be,  equally  with 
DIN,  a  fragment  of  SNDnv)-  Verse  22  will  then  run,  '  The 
sons  of  Shem  :  Geshur,  and  Arpachshad,  and  Jerahmeel,'  and 
-l-;o3-)X  (EV  Arpachshad)  will  be  best  explained  as  V~)p  DIM 
(Ariib-Kadesh  =  the  N.  Arabian  Kadesh).    But  cp  Arpachshad. 

The  view  of  Lud  here  proposed  accords  with  the  explanation 
given  elsewhere  (Nimrod)  of  Gen.  10io_/T  It  will  then  be 
natural  to  emend  the  traditional  text  of  w.  13  f.  as  proposed 
under  Mizraim,  changing  'Ludim'  into  D'TVpHS,  Carmelim — 
i.e.,  the  people  of  Carmel  (cp  Maon). 

2.  Elsewhere,  where  the  name  appears,  Lud  is  taken 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  Lydians  (see  Put)  ;  but  perhaps 
it  rather  means  a  N.  African  people. 

The  passages  are  Is.  66 19  (AovS  [BAQ],  \ovd  [n],  Avfious 
[Symm.  in  Q"ig])  Ezek.  27  10  SO 5  ([but  here  AV  Lydia],  AuSoi 
[BAQ]),  see  Geography,  §  22.  DHlS,  Ludim,  the  plur.  form,  is 
the  name  of  a  son  of  Mizraim  (Egypt)  in  Gen.  10 13  (J)=i  Ch. 
In  [Kr.],  cil1,  [Kt.]  (AovSieifi  [AL],  -11/  [E],  A(uSiei/i  [A  in 
1  Ch.  In,  B  om.]),  and  recurs  in  Jer.  469  (AvSoi  [BNAQ],  AV 
Lydians).  The  singular  form  (Lud)  occurs  in  Ezek.  27  10  30  5 
Is.  6619. 

In  Jeremiah  the  Ludim  appear  with  Egypt,  Cush,  and 
Put  (Libya) ;  so  also  in  Ezek.  30s  ;  and  in  Isaiah  with 
Tarshish,  Put  (by  a  probable  text  emendation;  Che., 
Di. ,  Du. ,  etc.,  after  ©),  Tubal,  and  Javan.  We  know 
nothing  more.  Hence  the  hypothesis  of  Stade  (De 
Pop.  Javan,  ^ff.=Akad.  Reden  [1899],  139^)  that  we 
have  in  Gen.  IO13  (so  also  Del.  Par.  310)  and  in  Jer. 
469  (so  also  Co.  and  Gies. )  a  textual  error  for  a-yh, 
Lubim  [?.!'.],  whilst  Lud  in  Ezek.  and  Is.  is  the  same 
as  Lud  in  Gen.  10 22,  and  is  used  loosely  as  a  distant 
people,  on  account  of  the  assonance  with  Phut  (qid) 
has  some  plausibility  (see  also  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  115). 
See,  however,  above  (1,  end)  and  Put,  §  :;,  and  note 
Dillmann's  adverse  judgment  on  these  alterations.  It 
is  at  any  rate  difficult  to  explain  Ezek.  30  5  in  this  way, 
and  the  motive,  and  also  indeed  the  possibility,  of  the 
corruption  of  Lubim  into  Ludim  in  at  least  two  of  the 
passages  are  by  no  means  clear. 

T.  K.  c.  (1) ;   r.  a.  (2). 

LUHITH,  ASCENT  OF  ()Vn^n  rf?yp ;  in  Jer. 
Kt.  mnpn),  a  locality  in  Moab  mentioned  between 
Zoarand  Horonaim,  Is.  15s  (anaB&CIC  [thc]  Aoyeie 
[BKAQr]) ;  Jer.  485  (6TtAhc9h  [as  if  from  nSd  '  to  fill '] 
&Aoj0  [BN«-<«]  a.a69  [N*],  A.AA.LG0  [AQ]).  Some 
have  identified  it  with  Sarfa,  N.  of  the  Wady  Kerak, 
where  there  are  ruins  described  by  de  Saulcy. 
This,  however,  is  premature.  The  most  probable  read- 
ing of  the  text,  the  present  writer  thinks,  is  D'^jv  rhyp, 
'  the  ascent  of  Egl aim  '  [q.  v.  ],  the  same  place  as  that 
referred  to  in  Is.  15  8  ;  it  lay  near  the  S.  border  of  Moab. 

What  authority  (if  any)  Eusebius  had  for  his  statement  that 
the  city  Lueitha  was  situated  between  Areopolis  and  Soar  (caS"(2) 
276,  43),  we  know  not.     Nor  can  we  listen  to  the  editors  of  the 
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CIS  (2ig6  ;  cp/.  As.  mai-juin,  1891,  p.  538  ;  ZA  iagff.  dii$ff.} 
when  they  point  out  the  n'nUrl]  of  Is.  in  a  Nabatean  inscription 
found  in  Moab. 

The  words  of  the  inscr.  are  -\n-xhl  H  Hn"lB>0  3T  Va'n'K- 
Lagrange  and  No.,  however,  read,  not  tfvrta,  but  in'ru-  Right 
method,  moreover,  requires  us  to  begin  by  examining  the  text  of 
Is,  155.  Such  an  examination  discloses  to  us  a  double  reading, 
.Ti:1^  n^jy  (transposition  has  taken  place)  and  /vmSn  rt^D' 
tlSyD  is  of  course  preferable  to  n't^t?,  but  ^>jy  is  more  correct 
than  rilSn  [Jer.  n^ll  I  n,  or  rather  n>,  should  no  doubt  be  q\ 
Thus  we  get  D'Sjy  U^VtD'     See  Eglath-shelishiyah. 

T.  K.  C. 

LUKE  '  is  named  only  three  times  in  NT.  According 
to  Philem.  24  he  was  a  '  fellow-labourer '  with  Paul  ; 
,  .  „~  according  to  Col.  4 14,  a  physician  who  was 
specially  dear  (6  oVyainjTos)  to  the  apostle.2 
Both  letters,  which  according  to  Philem.  inf.  Col. 
437-918  were  despatched  simultaneously  by  Paul  in 
his  captivity,  contain  a  salutation  from  Luke  to  the 
recipients.  Luke,  however,  is  in  neither  case  named 
as  a  fellow-prisoner  with  Paul  ;  in  the  one  case  ( Philem. 
23)  it  is  Epaphras,  in  the  other  (Col.  4 10)  it  is  Aris- 
tarchus  who  is  so  designated.  In  2  Tim.  4  n  it  is  said 
that  '  only  Luke  is  with '  the  apostle  ;  whether  as  a 
fellow-prisoner  is  not  stated.  In  any  case  the  situation 
is  quite  different  from  that  disclosed  in  the  other  two 
epistles  in  so  far  as  we  are  here  in  the  present  instance 
informed  that  all  the  apostle's  other  companions  have 
forsaken  him.  According  to  18  16  2g,  2  Tim.  also  was 
written  from  a  captivity.  Even  where  the  Epistle  is  not 
held  to  be  genuine,  it  is  often  supposed  that  49-18  along 
with  4 19-223  are  a  genuine  note  (or  two  notes)  written  by 
the  apostle,  and  from  captivity.  From  what  captivity — 
whether  or  not  the  same  as  that  referred  to  in  Col. 
and  Philem. — cannot  be  discussed  here  (cp  Paul,  §  30). 

In  Col.  4 10-14,  a  classification  is  made  of  the  com- 
panions of  Paul.  Aristarchus,  Mark,  and  Jesus  Justus 
T  are  grouped  together  as  being  '  of  the  cir- 

1  ...  cumcision '  (ol  6Vres  Ik  Trepirofj.TJs)  ;  then 
comes  Epaphras  with  the  words  added, 
'who  is  one  of  you'  (6  t*£  vfiu>v),  in  other  words  a 
Gentile  Christian  ;  finally  are  named  Luke  and  Demas. 
The  inference  is  that  these  two  also  are  Gentile  Christians. 
This  holds  good  also  if  Aristarchus  proves  to  be  a 
Gentile  Christian.  According  to  Acts  20  4  he  belongs 
to  Thessalonica,  and  according  to  a  very  probable  con- 
jecture (Gal  ATI  A,  §  22)  he  is  selected  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  essentially  Gentile  Christian  community  there 
in  conveying  to  Jerusalem  their  contribution  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  there. 

To  the  words  '  who  are  of  the  circumcision  '  (ol  tures 
4k  irepn-o/i7Js)  in  Col.  4  n  is  added  the  expression  '  these 
only  are  my  fellow-workers  unto  the  kingdom  of  God ' 
(otirot  fj.6voi  avvepyol  eh  tt)v  ftaaCKelav  rod  6eov).  If 
this  be  taken  literally  Epaphras  Luke,  and  Demas  were 
no  fellow-workers  of  Paul — as  in  Col.  4 12/  (Epaphras), 
Philem.  24  (Luke  and  Demas),  they  are  said  to  have 
been.  To  obviate  this  contradiction  it  has  been  proposed 
to  delete  the  mark  of  punctuation  after  '  circumcision," 
with  the  supposed  result  of  making  the  persons  named 
(with  or  without  Aristarchus)  to  be  the  sole  fellow- 
workers  of  Paul  who  were  of  Jewish  birth,  though  besides 
these  there  were  others  of  Gentile  origin.  To  delete 
the  mark  of  punctuation,  however, — whether  period  or 
comma, — is  impossible,  unless  'these'  (oBtoi)  also  be 
deleted,  and  this  no  one  has  ventured  to  do.  If  '  these  ' 
is  left,  we  have  a  manner  of  expression  which  must,  to 
say  the  least,  be  described  as  exceedingly  careless.  If 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  is  by  no  means  free  from  doubt,  the  ex- 
pression can  even  rouse  a  suspicion  that  vv.  10-14  were 
not  written  by  a  single  author  at  one  writing,  but  that 
either  vv.  12-14  are  an  addition,  or  that  v.  n  (with  or 
without  ol  6Vt«  Ik  ircpiTo/j.ris)  is  an  interpolation.  At 
the  same  time,  even  where  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 

1  On  the  name  see  §  6. 

2  In  Marcion's  NT  (Zahn,  Einl.  1 647  2  528)  the  words  o  tarpof 
6  ayajn)7oy  were  wanting  ;  cp  §  3. 
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is  not  regarded  as  genuine  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion for  the  most  part  to  regard  the  personal  notices  in 
47-15  as  a  genuine  fragment  ;  and  finally  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  suppose  that  v.  n  is  to  be  supplemented  thus  : 
'  these  alone — that  is  to  say  among  those  of  Jewish  birth 
— are  fellow-workers.'  In  any  case  this  course  is  an 
easier  one  than  that  of  bracketing  '  of  the  circumcision 
these  only  '  {£k  7T€pLTO[i5}$  ovtol  fxbvoi.)  so  as  to  make 
'fellow-workers'  (ffwtpyoL)  the  immediate  continuation 
of  '  who  are'  (ol  6ures). 

Luke  thus  remains  in  any  case  a  Gentile  Christian 
unless  we  regard  the  whole  passage  as  too  insecure  to 
allow  of  our  founding  anything  upon  it. 

The  interest  which  Luke  has  for  students  of  the  NT 

turns  almost  entirely  on  the  belief  that  he  was  the  author 

.    ,,        .  .       of   the  Third    Gospel    and    of  Acts. 

fTvTr         1  This    '  tradition.'  however,  cannot  be 

1 .   .  U°Spei  traced  farther  back  than  towards  the 

sua  Acts.  t     r    .  i  ,, 

end  of  the  second  century  (Irenseus, 

Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Muratorian 
fragment)  ; 1  there  is  no  sound  basis  for  the  contention 
of  Zahn  (2175)  that  the  existence  of  the  tradition  can 
also  be  found  as  early  as  in  Marcion  because  that  writer, 
from  his  aversion  to  the  Third  Gospel  (which  neverthe- 
less was  the  only  one  he  admitted  into  his  collection — 
with  alterations  it  is  true)  omitted  the  expression  of 
honour  applied  to  Luke  in  Col.  414.  In  Acts,  §§  1,  9, 
i$/-'  and  Gospels,  §  153,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  Luke  with  any  certainty  as  the  writer 
even  of  the  '  we  '  sections  of  Acts,  not  to  speak  of  the 
whole  book  of  Acts,  or  of  the  Third  Gospel. 

The  assumption,  however,  that  as  an  evangelist  Luke 

must  have  been  an   eye-witness   of   the  events  of   the 

_   ,  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  and  as  the  author 

th  authorshi'  of  Acts'  a  comPanion  of  Paul-  led 
.    .  \    to   certain   inferences,      (a)   From  the 

oeing  assumed.  fourth  century  onwards2  he  was  held  to 

have  been  one  of  the  'seventy'  (Lk.  10 1),  although 
this  is  excluded  not  only  by  the  fact  of  the  gentile 
origin  of  the  historical  Luke  but  also  by  what  the  Third 
Evangelist  says  of  himself  (I2).  (b)  It  can  proceed 
only  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words  ( wapTjKoXovdT]- 
k6tl  iraaiv)  of  Lk.  I3  (cp  col.  1790),  as  if  '  all '  (iraatv) 
were  masculine,  when  Irenseus  (iii.  11 1  [10i]  142)  with 
express  citation  of  this  text  mentions  Luke  as  having  been 
a  disciple  of  several  apostles,  not  only  of  Paul,  (c) 
In  like  manner,  from  the  fourth  century  onwards 
(Lipsius,  360,  362,  367)  Luke  was  identified  with  the  un- 
named disciple  at  Emmaus  (Lk.  24 18)  ;  being  assumed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  gospel,  he  was  believed  to  have 
withheld  his  name  out  of  modesty,  (d )  The  assumption 
that  he  was  the  author  of  Acts  led  to  the  further  belief 
that  he  was  the  companion  of  Paul  not  only  in  his 
captivity,  but  also  during  his  journeys,  either  during 
those  portions  only  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  first 
person,  or  throughout  the  whole  of  them.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  this  also  led  to  his  being  identified  with 
Silas  =  Silvanus,  because  it  was  thought  easier  to  attribute 
the  'we'  portions  to  Silas  (see  Acts,  §  9).  So,  for 
example,  van  VIoten,  ZWT,  1867,  p.  223/.,  1871,  pp. 
431-434.  The  identification  was  thought  permissible 
on  the  ground  that  Incus  and  silva  are  synonymous. 
(e)  On  the  assumption  that  Luke  was  author  of  the  Acts 
Clement  of  Alexandria3  held  him  to  be  also  the  trans- 
lator of  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  in 
Hebrew,  the  linguistic  character  of  the  Greek  text  being 
similar  to  that  of  Acts.  (/)  '  A  medical  language'  was 
discovered  in  the  Third  Gospel  and  in  Acts  (so  Hobart, 
1882),  and  also  in  Hebrews  (so  Franz  Delitzsch  in  his 
Commentary,  1857  [ET,  1868-70],  condensed  in  the 
introduction  to  the  2nd  ed.  of  the  commentary  of  Meyer- 

1  For  all  that  follows,  cp  especially  Lipsius,  Apokryph. 
Apostelgeschichten,  ii.  "2  354-371,  and  Zahn,  Einl.,  %  58. 

2  Earliest  of  all  in  Adruuantius,  Dial,  de  rcctajide  (  =  contra 
Marcionistas)  in  Orig.  eci.  de  la  Rue,  1  806  D. 

3  In  the  Hypotyposes,  according  to  Eus.  HEv\.  H2;  in  the 
adumbrationes  to  1  Pet.  adjin.,  1007  ed.  Potter. 
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Lunemann).  (g)  According  to  Zahn  (§  58,  6)  it  ;s 
possible  that  even  the  legend  which  represents  Luke 
as  a.  painter  and  attributes  to  him  various  pictures  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus  (the  legend  is  first  met  with  in 
Theodorus  Lector,  Hist.  Eccl.  li,  dating  from  the  first 
half  of  the  6th  cent. )  may  rest  upon  misunderstanding 
of  the  word  (ko.Q-)  loropetv,  which  in  the  Byzactine  period 
meant  '  to  paint '  and  which  is  used  in  the  passage  of 
Theod.  Lector  just  cited.  (h)  Apart  from  the  same 
presupposition  which  regarded  Luke  as  an  author, 
Origen  (Horn.  1  in  Lucam,  3933^  F,  ed.  de  la  Rue),  or 
rather  his  unnamed  predecessors,  would  not  have  identi- 
fied Luke  with  the  anonymous  '  brother'  of  2  Cor.  818 
'  whose  praise  in  the  Gospel  (i.e.,  in  the  oral  preaching 
of  the  gospel)  was  spread  through  all  the  churches.' 
(i)  Ramsay,  we  may  presume,  apart  from  this  presup- 
position, would  hardly  have  extended  this  last  theory 
still  farther,  so  as  to  hold  that  this  Luke  was  the  full 
brother  of  Titus  who  is  mentioned  immediately  before, 
and  that  he  was  a  native  of  Philippi  [St.  Paul,  203,  213/ 
219,  248/.,  286,  389/!,  etc.).  There  are,  for  instance, 
some  small  touches  in  Acts  which  Ramsay  thinks  he  is 
able  to  explain  by  taking  their  author  to  be  a  native  of 
Philippi.  (k)  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  uncanonical 
text  of  Acts  11 28  where  *  we '  is  used,  others  have  sought 
to  make  out  that  Antioch  in  Syria  is  indicated  as  the 
home  of  Luke.  The  form  of  the  text,  however,  may,  on 
the  contrary,  rest  on  a  previously  existing  tradition  re- 
garding Antioch  (Acts,  §  17,  m)  ;  it  has  no  attestation 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustine.1 

In  substance  the  Antioch  tradition  is  met  with  at  a 
considerably  earlier  date. 

Ramsay  (see  above,  §  4,  i)  lays  stress  (op.  cit.  389)  upon  the 
fact  that  Eusebius  (HEm.  4  6),  whom  he  regards  as  the  earliest 

authority  for  it  '  does  not  say  that  Luke  was 
5.  Birthpla.Ce.    an  Antiochian  ;  he  merely  speaks  of  him  as 

"being  according  to  birth  of  those  from 
Antioch  "  (to  fj.ev  yeVos  $iv  tCiv  air'  ' A.vrio\<Eia-i).  This  curious 
and  awkward  expression  is  ohviously  chosen  in  order  to  avoid 
the  statement  that  Luke  was  an  Antiochian.'  Eusebius  was 
aware,  according  to  Ramsay,  that  Luke  '  belonged  to  a  family 
that  had  a  connection  with  Antioch,'  namely,  to  a  family  that 
had  emigrated  from  Philippi  to  Antioch.  Even  should  this  in- 
terpretation be  correct  it  would  be  deprived  of  all  its  value  by 
the  circumstance  that  Eusebius  himself  in  the  Qiuestiones 
Evangelicee  ad  Stephanum  (of  which  Mai,  as  early  as  1847, 
published  fragments  from  a  Catena  of  Nicetas  in  Nova  patrunt 
Bibliotheca  [4  r])  writes  :  6  6e  Aouxa;  to  fxev  ycVoy  anb  n-js  £oa>- 
/xeVrjs  "AfTioxeias  %v  (p.  270  :  '  Luke  was  by  birth  a  native  of  the 
renowned  Antioch').  Should  it  be  held  doubtful  whether  the 
words  just  quoted  actually  come  from  Eusebius  inasmuch  as 
certain  statements  in  their  vicinity  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
views  of  Eusebius  known  to  us  from  other  sources,  Spitta  (Der 
Brief  des  Julius  Africanus  an  Arislides,  1877,  p.  70-73,  in) 
has  rendered  it  probable  that  they  were  written  by  Julius 
Africanus  and  thus  as  early  as  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century. 
Of  equal  antiquity  is  the  Latin  prologue  to  the  Third  Gospel  (in 
Wordsworth,  NT  latins,  1  269)  which  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  Corssen  (Mcnarchianische  Prologe  zu  Jen  4  Evan- 
gelien'vn.  Texteu.  Untersuch.  15  1,1896);  its  words  are:  'Lucas 
Syrus  natione  Antiochensis.' 

This  does  not,  however,  prove  that  Antioch  was  really 
the  home  of  Luke.  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
those  of  the  third  century  were  in  possession  of  a  correct 
tradition  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  very 
conceivable  that  a  mere  conjecture  may  have  been 
adopted.  Many  critics  think  that  there  has  been  a 
confusion  of  Luke  with  Lucius  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
13 1  as  present  in  Antioch.  He  belonged,  however,  to 
Cyrene. 

We  need  not,  however,  question  the  possibility  of  the 
name  Lucas  having  given  rise  to  confusion  with  this 

6  Wamp  Lucius.  The  termination  -as  was  employed 
as  an  abbreviation  for  a  great  variety  of 
longer  terminations  (see  Xamks,  §  86)  and  in  Patrobas 
(Rom.  16 14)  we  have  0,  name  which  in  all  probability 
arose  out  of  Patrobius.  Besides  Lucius,  such  various 
names  as  Lucilius,  Lucillus,  Lucinus,  Lucinius,  Lucianus, 
Lucanus,  could  all  produce  the  abbreviation  Lucas.  In 
any  case  the  name  is  of  Latin  origin. 

1  Since  the  art.  Acts  was  printed,  Harnack  also  has  elabor- 
ately controverted  the  genuineness  of  the  reading  in  question 
(SBAir,  1899,  pp.  316-327). 
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Lucanus  is  given  for  Lucas  as  the  name  of  the  Evangelist  in 
several  MSS.  of  the  Vetus  ltala  (e .£-.,  Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts, 
28s,  etc.).  Cp 'AttoAAwi'ios  in  D  for  'A7roAA.ws(supr.  col.  262,  n.). 
In  CIG,  apart  from  Christian  inscriptions,  the  name  Aouxas 
occurs  only  twice— in  both  cases  in  Egypt  (34759,  and  Add. 
4700  k).  The  identification  of  Luke  with  the  Lucius  mentioned 
by  Paul  in  Rom.  16  21 — an  identification  that  is  mentioned  even 
by  Origen  (,4  686a  DE,  ed.  de  la  Rue) — cannot  be  maintained, 
Lucius  having  been  a  Jew.  In  the  form  of  the  Prologue  al- 

ready mentioned,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Opera  Hieronymi, 
ed.  Vallarsi,  xi.  3,  42,  there  is  added  immediately  after  the  name  of 
Luke  the  expression  '  ipse  consurgens.'  In  the  Liber  interpre- 
tationis  hebr.  nominum  (Vallarst,  3  113  116  ;  see  also  OS  77  14 
79 16)  Jerome  explains  the  name  as  meaning  'ipse  consurgens 
aut  [sive]  ipse  elevans.'  In  a  Greek  codex  of  similar  contents 
(see  OS  1748o)  we  read  Aowcas  avrbs  avunOtv  ;  in  a  Vatican  col- 
lection printed  in  Wiener  Stttdicn,  1895,  p.  157,  we  find  '  iste 
consurgens.'  Professor  Nestle  in  a  private  letter  to  the  present 
writer  explains  that  here  as  in  New  Greek  and  in  the  Romance 
languages  the  accusative  (Lucam)  is  taken  as  the  basis  and  ex- 
plained as  equivalent  to  CpT  iS  Thus  it  will  be  only  by  a  mis- 
understanding that  in  the  Sermo  in  ttatali  S.  Litem  attributed 
to  Abbot  Berthanus  of  Monte  Cassino  (856-884)  the  original 
language  of  the  name  is  called  jEolic.  In  fact  in  the  HotuH'ue 
trastantissimorum  eccles.  cathol.  doctorum  ab  Alcuino  collects 
(Cologne,  1576,  p.  953  £,  middle),  cited  by  Lipsius  (p.  366^,  the 
passage  runs :  '  Lucas  siquidem  Police  ;  in  nostra  autem  lingua 
interpretatur  consurgens  sive  elevans.' 

The  oldest  of  the  traditions  regarding  Luke  that  do  not  depend 
on  the  assumption  of  his  authorship  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  of 

Acts  is  met  with   in  the   Prologue  already 

7.  Other  later   referred  to  :  '  serviens  deo  sine  crimine  ;  nam 

tra.diti.OIlS-1      neque  uxorem  umquam  habens  neque  fiHos 

74  annorum  obiit  in  Bithynia  plenus  spiritu 
sancto.'  The  years  of  his  life  are  sometimes  also  given  as 
73.  78,  80,  83  or  84  (Lipsius,  359,  365,  367).  The  last-named 
figure  coincides  with  the  age  of  Anna  (Lk.  2  37).  As  fields  of  his 
activity  Achaia  and  Bceotia  are  sometimes  mentioned  instead 
of  Bithynia;  also  Alexandria  or  Dalmatia,  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
Macedonia  or  the  region  of  the  'Danube.  Down  to  the  fifth 
century  tradition  was  unanimous  in  attributing  to  him  a  natural 
death  ;  the  place  generally  named  being  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  but 
occasionally  Thebes  in  Egypt,  or  Ephesus.  It  was  only  at  a 
later  date  that  the  opinion  arose  that  he  had  suffered  martyrdom 
— by  crucifixion  on  an  olive  tree  like  Andrew,  and,  according  to 
one  account,  even  along  with  that  apostle  at  Patras  in  Achaia. 
This  plainly  rests  upon  the  fact  that  in  357  his  relics  were 
transported  along  with  those  of  Andrew  to  Constantinople. 
According  to  other  accounts  he  was  beheaded, — either  in  Rome, 
or  in  Alexandria. 

For  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  see  Gospels,  §§ 

IO-I2,  21,  24-33,  37_43i  64,  66f.,  76,  80,  82,  98,  101,  107-111,  116, 
120-127,  I32-i40,  142,  144 /.,  147,  153,  etc.,  also  the  index  col. 
*Bg7/  P.  W.  S. 

LUNATIC  (ceAHNiAZ0M£N0i  [Ti.  WHJ.  This 
term  occurs  only  twice  in  the  NT,  viz.,  Mt.  424  and 
17 15-  The  revisers  deliberately  rendered  '  epileptic,'  on 
the  ground  that  a  Greek  medical  authority  of  the  seventh 
century  expressly  states  that  en-iAijirn/eds  was  the 
scientific  term,  and  that  5aifAovi£6{i€J>oi  and  (TeXyjvta- 
^bfuvoL  were  popular  terms  for  the  same  disease.  See 
passage  quoted  from  Leo  in  Ermerin's  Anecdota  medico. 

1  [Subjoined  is  what  may  be  called  the  authorised  ecclesiastical 
tradition  as  contained  in  the  Breviarium  Romanum  (18th  Oct.). 

Lucas  medicus  Antiochensis,  ut  ejus  scripta  indicant,  Gra^ci 
sermonis  non  ignarus,  fuit  sectator  Apostoli  Pauli,  et  omnls 
peregrinationis  ejus  comes.  Scripsit  Evangelium,  de  quo  idem 
Paulus  :  Misimus,  inquit,  cum  1II0  fratrem,  cujus  laus  est  in 
Evangelio  per  omnes  ecclesias.  Et  ad  Colossenses  :  Salutat  vos 
Lucas,  medicus  carissimus.  Et  ad  Timotheum ;  Lucas  est 
mecum  solus.  Aliud  quoque  edidit  volumen  egregium,  quod 
titulo.  Acta  Apostolorum,  praenotatur  :  cujus  historia  usque  ad 
biennium  Roms  commorantis  Pauli  pervenit,  id  est,  usque  ad 
quartum  Neronis  annum.  Ex  quo  intelligimus,  in  eadem  urbe 
Iibrum  esse  compositum.' 

'  Igitur  periodos  Pauli  et  Theclae,  et  totam  baptizati  Leonis 
fabulam,  inter  apocryphas  scripturas  computamus.  Quale  enim 
est,  ut  individuus  comes  Apostoli  inter  ceteras  ejus  res  hoc 
solum  ignoraverit?  Sed  et  Tertullianus  vicinus  eorum  temporum 
refert  Presbyterum  quemdam  in  Asia  amatorem  Apostoli  Pauli, 
convictum  a  Joanne,  quod  auctor  esset  libri,  et  confessum  se  hoc 
Pauli  amore  fecisse,  et  ob  id  loco  excidisse.  Quidam  suspicantur, 
quotiescumque  in  epistolis  suis  Paulus  dicit,  Juxta  Evangelium 
meum,  de  Lucse  significare  volumine,' 

Lucam  autem  non  solum  ab  Apostolo  Paulo  didicisse  Evan- 
gelium, qui  cum  Domino  in  came  non  fuerat,  sed  a  ceteris 
Apostolis  :  quod  ipse  quoque  in  principio  sui  voluminis  declarat, 
dicens  ;  Sicut  tradiderunt  nobis,  qui  a  principio  ipsi  viderunt 
et  ministrifuerunt  sermonis.  Igitur  Evangelium,  sicut  audierat, 
senpsit :  Acta  vero  Apostolorum,  sicut  viderat  ipse,  composuit. 
Vixit  octoginta  et  quatuor  annos,  uxorem  non  habens  :  sepultus 
est  Constantinopoli :  ad  quam  urbem  vigesimo  Constantini  anno 
ossa  ejus  cum  reliquiis  Andreas  Apostoli  translata  sunt  de  Achaia.'] 
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by  G.  Marshall  in  Guardian,  March  9,  1892.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  in  Mt.  424  the  <re\r}v  tatf/ievM 
are  distinguished  from  the  BaLfAovi&fxevoi  ;  it  is  plain 
from  a  comparison  of  passages  that  '  lunatics '  are 
mentioned  as  examples  of  the  class  of  demoniacs,  and 
'  paralytics '  of  those  tormented  with  pain.  As  the 
periodicity  of  the  attacks  of  epilepsy  was  supposed  to  be 
determined  by  the  changes  of  the  moon  (see  Wetstein 
in  loc),  those  thus  afflicted  were  called  ceXrjvt.a^d/j.evoL, 
lunatic  or  moonstruck.      Cp  MADNESS. 

LUTE  (^23,  Is.  5 12,  RV  [AV  'viol'];  and  KiNYP<\ 
1  Mace.  454  RV  [AV  '  harp  ']).      Sec  Music,  §§  7  f. 

LUZ  (T-L*\  Koyzd,  [BADEL]).  1.  Another  name  of 
Bethel  [>.z>.],  Gen.  28191  356  483  Josh,  ltia  (see 
below),  1813  Judg.  I23.  Of  these  passages  the  oldest 
come  from  P  ;  but  the  identification  of  Bethel  and  Luz 
must  be  much  older  than  P ;  it  is  implied,  indeed,  in  Judg. 
1 22-26  (7*.  23/'  is  a  late  gloss).  Whence  did  Luz  derive 
its  name?  The  lexicons  say,  from  n1?,  'an  almond  tree' ; 
but  Lagarde  is  probably  right  in  rejecting  this  view. 
The  almond  scarcely  grows  at  Bethel.  The  rugged 
hills  on  the  side  of  which  Bethel  stands  may,  thinks 
Lagarde  [Uebers.  157/-.  n.**),  have  been  likened  to 
an  os  sacrum  {xh)<  Winckler  (Gf  26s),  however, 
more  plausibly  explains  it  by  Ar.  laud  as  an  appellative 
=  '  asylum,'  a  suitable  name  for  a  sanctuary.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  two  oldest  and  most  important  temples 
of  the  land  of  Israel — that  at  Bethel  and  that  at  Dan — 
were  both  called  Luz  (see  Laish)  in  the  sense  of 
'  asylum.'2  Still  more  probably  may  we  take  \r\\\h  (cp 
@)  to  be  shortened  and  corrupted  from  nnSi,  'strong 
(city).'  Whether  the  story  has  a  historical  basis,  we 
know  not.  The  Josephites  may  perhaps  originally  have 
been  specified  as  the  conquerors  of  Luz  (?)  in  the  land 
of  the  Hittites(?).      See  2. 

In  Josh.  16  2  RV  gives,  '  and  it  went  out  from  Bethel  to  Luz,' 
which  seems  to  distinguish  Bethel  from  Luz.  Dillmann,  Bennett, 
and  others  omit  nil?  ('  Luzah ')  as  a  gloss.  Gratz,  however, 
thinks,  comparing  1  S.  12  f. ,  that,  for  *?N-n*3  at  the  end  of  ».  1  we 
should  probably  read  JlK'JVa,  and  for  StTJVaD  we  should  read 
flKTraD,  rendering  '  .  .  to  Beth-aven,  and  it  went  out  from 
Beth-aven  to  Luz.'  T.  K.  C. 

■2..  A  city  said  to  have  been  founded  '  in  the  land  of 
the  Hittites '  by  a  family  which  had  had  to  migrate 
from  Bethel  or  Luz,  Judg.  1 26.  Some  suppose  that 
'  Hittites '  in  this  phrase  is  used  vaguely  (like  '  Canaan- 
ites'),  or  that  we  have  here  a  redactional  insertion  re- 
ferring to  a  NE.  Syrian  empire.  See  Hittites  (§  4). 
But  should  not  '  Hittites  '  be  '  Rehobothites '  and  '  Luz  ' 
be  Halusah  (see  Rehoeoth,  Shechem,  Ziklag)? 
There  is  a  strong  plausibility  in  the  emendations  else- 
where which  support  this  view.  There  was  probably  a 
southern  Beth-el  containing  the  sanctuary  of  Halusah, 
otherwise  called  Dan  (where  Jeroboam  placed  his  '  golden 
calf).  Another  tradition  (Judg.  18)  assigned  the  conquest 
of  Laish  (  =  Luz  =  Halusah)  to  the  Danites  (cp  Micah,  2). 

LYCAONIA  (AYKAONlA[Ti.  WH]),  twice  mentioned 

in  Acts   14.      In  v.  6  Lystra  and  Derbe  are   'cities  of 

_     ...  Lycaonia'  (7r6X«s  t??s  AvkclovLcls)  ;   in  v. 

1.  Position.    xi   the  people  Speak    <  in    the  speech  of 

Lycaonia'  (AvkclovicttI).  In  its  original  extent,  Ly- 
caonia, the  country  of  the  Lycaones,  was  the  vast, 
treeless  region  which  like  a  broad  band  runs  athwart 
the  plateau  constituting  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
Galatia  proper,  the  zone  of  undulating  country  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  plateau,  to  the  offshoots  of  Mt. 
Taurus  and  the  confines  of  Pisidia  and  Isauria  (Cilicia 
Tracheia).3     The  boundaries  varied  at  different  times. 

1  Gen.  28 19  ovAa/i/iaus  [A],  -aovs  [DE*L],  -/i/3ai>ovs  [Ea*] ; 
D*?1N  precedes,  cp  Judg.  IS29  ®ba, 

T2  W.  M.  Mflller  (As.  u.  Eur.  165)  finds  the  name  Luz  repro- 
duced as  Ru-da  in  the  lists  of  Rameses  II.  and  III.  It  may  be 
so  ;  but  Gaza  appears  to  be  the  next  place  (cp  RP{2)  6  27). 

3  Isauria  (Isaurica;  Strabo,  'LrcwpitfTj)  is  the  hill-country  ex- 
tending from  Lystra  to  the  town  Isaura,  in  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
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The  fact  that  Iconium  was  the  last  city  of  Phrygia  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  219)  gives  us  a  fixed  point  on  the  original 
boundary,  which  must  have  fallen  between  Iconium  and 
Lystra ;  consequently,  the  apostles,  being  driven  out 
of  Iconium,  crossed  the  frontier  from  Phrygia  into 
Lycaonia  (Acts  146).  Nevertheless,  Iconium  was 
generally  reckoned  a  Lycaonian  town,  in  defiance  of 
history  and  local  feeling.  N.  of  Iconium,  Laodiceia 
Combusta  (Katakekaumene)  was  on  the  frontier,  being 
reckoned  to  Lycaonia  (Strabo,  663),  so  that  the  line 
must  have  run  between  that  town  and  Tyriaeum.  On 
the  east  Lake  Tatta  divided  Lycaonia  from  Cappadocia  ; 
and,  farther  south,  the  range  called  Karadja-Dagh 
and  the  lake  Ak  Geul  were  on  the  line.  The  frontier 
on  the  north  and  south  is  indeterminate.  Lycaonia 
was  thus  largely  co-extensive  with  the  plain  called 
Axylon  ('Treeless,'  see  above)  by  the  Greeks,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Hogarth  [A  Wandering  Scholar  in 
the  Levant,  85)  : — 

'  Cartographers  write  this  tract  a  Desert,  and  therefore  that 
term  must  include  an  undulating  treeless  plain  which  sends  up 
corn  breast-high  for  the  scratching  of  a  Homeric  plough.  Fresh 
water  is  found  everywhere  at  less  than  twenty  feet,  and  deep 
grass  grows  in  the  marshy  hollows  through  which  streams  creep 
to  the  central  lake.'1 

Nor  is  it  very  level,  being  broken  by  the  Boz-Dagh 
and  other  hills.  The  wells  which  supply  the  drinking 
water  must  be  very  ancient  (Strabo,  568).  The  plain 
afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep,  and  gave  op- 
portunity for  making  large  fortunes  by  the  trade  in 
wool.  It  was  on  the  Lycaonian  downs  that  Amyntas 
grazed  his  300  Mocks  (Strabo,  I.e. ). 

Lycaonia  had  no  history  as  <±  separate  independent 
country.       Until   190   B.C.   it  was  included  within   the 

2  Hiatorv  Syrian  (Seleucid)  Empire.  At  some  time 
^*  between  189  and  133  B.C.,  probably 
about  160  B.C.,  the  entire  tract  W.  of  Lake  Tatta, 
southwards  as  far  as  Iconium  and  Lystra  inclusive,  was 
added  as  a  tetrarchy  to  Galatia  proper,  making  one  of 
the  twelve  tetrarchies  into  which  Galatia  was  divided 
(Plin.  //N5gs).  This  Lycaonian  tetrarchy  included 
fourteen  cities,  of  which  Iconium  was  the  chief.  The 
rest  of  Lycaonia  from  Derbe  eastwards  to  Castabala  on 
Mt.  Amanus,  was  given,  in  129  B.C.,  to  the  sons  of 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  in  reward  for  their 
father's  loyalty  (Justin,  37 1,  Strabo,  534/.}.  This 
was  called  the  Eleventh  Strategia  of  Cappadocia 
(ttjv  4irlKTT)Tov,  sc.  (TTpaTjjylav,  Strabo,  537).  Thus 
Lycaonia  fell  into  two  parts,  the  '  added  tetrarchy,'  and 
the  'Eleventh  Strategia.'  In  64  B.C.  Pompeius  re- 
organised the  country  after  the  defeat  of  Mithradates. 

The  northern  part  of  the  tetrarchy  was  permanently  attached 
to  Galatia  proper  and  it  retained  its  name  of  '  Added  Land ' 
(irpocreiATjiuju.e'cT),  Ptol.  v.  4  10) ;  the  southern  and  most  valuable 
part  of  the  old  tetrarchy  was  detached. 2  Similarly,  it  was  only 
the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Eleventh  Strategia  that  was  allowed 
to  continue  to  belong  to  Cappadocia ;  the  frontier  was  drawn 
W.  of  Cybistra.  The  southern  part  of  the  tetrarchy,  and  the 
western  part  of  the  Strategia— :'.£.,  the  entire  south-western 
section  of  Lycaonia — was  attached  as  the  Lycaonian  Dicecesis 
to  the  Province  of  Cilicia.  The  district  of  Derbe  and  Laranda 
was  administered  by  Antipater  of  Derbe  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Roman  governor  of  Cilicia,  who  also  retained  the 
right  of  way  through  eastern  Lycaonia  (i.e.,  the  Cappadocian 
part  of  the  Strategia:  cp  Cic.  Ad  Fam.\Zj^\  15 1,  cum 
exercitmn  in  Ciliciam  ducerem,  in  Jinibus  Lycao?tieB  et 
Cappadocia.     Id.  Ad  Att.v,21g  ;  Plin.  HNbz$). 

In  40  B.C.,  when  Antonius  regulated  Asia  Minor, 
the  south-western  portion  of  Lycaonia  was  formed  into 
a  kingdom  for  Polemon,  son  of  Zeno,  a  rhetorician  of 
Laodiceia  on  the  Lycus,  along  with  Isauria  (Appian, 
BC§is  '■  cp  Strabo,  569,  577).  Iconium  was  his  capital 
(Strabo,  568).  In  36  B.C.  the  kingdom  of  Polemon 
was  given  to  Amyntas,  who  ruled  over  Pisidic  Phrygia 

and  was  partof  Cilicia  Tracheia.  Subsequently,  the  name  Isauria 
was  extended  to  include  all  the  districts  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  (see 
Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  of  AM  450). 

1  See  Murray's  Handb.  to  AM  i6r.  Ramsay,  on  the  other 
hand,  describes  it  less  favourably. 

2  The  line  of  demarcation  passed,  probably,  just  N.  of  Savatra 
or  Soatra  on  the  eastern  highway. 
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and  Pisidia  proper  :  at  the  time  Galatia  proper  (including, 
of  course,  the  Added  Land)  was  given  to  him.  Antipater 
of  Derbe  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Civil  Wars  to  make 
himself  completely  independent ;  consequently  Amyntas, 
who  was  a  loyal  agent  of  Rome,  was  allowed  to  destroy 
him,  and  to  annex  his  territory.  Lycaonia  was  thus, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Strategia, 
wholly  within  the  realm  of  Amyntas  ;  and  when  Amyntas 
was  slain  in  25  B.C.  it  became  part  and  parcel  of  the 
vast  Province  of  Galatia.1  Subsequently,  in  37  ^.D., 
eastern  Lycaonia  (i.e.,  the  Cappadocian  part  of  the  old 
Eleventh  Strategia),  having  been  placed  under  Antiochus 
IV. ,  king  of  Commagene,  became  known  as  Lycaonia 
Antiochiana  CAvrtox^o-vy,  sc.  x&Pa — Ptol-  v.  617  ;  CIL 
10  8660).  In  41  a.d.  this  arrangement  was  confirmed 
by  Claudius,  who  also  detached  from  Galatia  the 
extreme  south-eastern  corner  of  Lycaonia — viz. ,  Laranda 
and  its  territory — and  transferred  it  to  Antiochus. 

The  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  Antiochus  was  king  of 
Cilicia  Tracheiotis,  and  Laranda  was  the  centre  from  which  radi- 
ated the  roads  running  through  Tracheiotis  to  the  coast  (Rams. 
Hist.  Geogr.  o/AM^6z).  Coins  with  the  legend  AYKAONfiN 
were  struck  by  Antiochus,  probably  at  Laranda. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  until  72  a.d. ,  when  Ves- 
pasian considered  the  Romanisation  of  the  Tracheiotis 
-     p      .,     complete,  and  incorporated  the  kingdom 

'    ,.  of  Antiochus    in    the    provincial   system 

time.        ^Suet     Ves^   8j      From  this  it  is  cleaf 

that  at  the  time  of  Paul's  visit  (about  50  A.D.)  Derbe 
was  the  frontier  city  of  Galatia  Provincia  in  this  quarter, 
and  therefore  he  went  no  farther  eastwards  (Acts  H21). 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  bulk  of  the  Lycaonians  were, 
from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  '  Galatians,'  men  of  the 
Province  Galatia  (Gal.  3i  iCor.  I61);  for  in  Paul's 
time  Lycaonia,  always  fated  to  be  divided,  fell  into 
two  parts — Galatic  Territory  (YaXartKr)  x^Pa'  Acts 
I823)  or  Lycaonia  Galatica,2  and  Antiochian  Territory 
or  Lycaonia  Antiochiana.  The  former,  or  the  Roman 
part  of  Lycaonia,  the  only  part  in  which  Paul  worked, 
is  mentioned  three  times  in  Acts — Acts  146  (where  it  is 
defined  by  the  enumeration  of  its  cities,  as  Paul  entered 
from  Phrygia  Galatica),  Acts  16 1  (defined  again  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  cities,  as  Paul  entered -from  Lycaonia 
Antiochiana),  and  Acts  1823  (defined  by  reference  to  the 
Province,  as  Paul  entered  from  the  non-Roman  part).3 

The  Lycaonians  were  probably  the  aboriginal  race 
conquered  by  the  immigrant  Phrygians  about  the  tenth 
-  .,  century  B.C.      For  their  religion  and  char- 

,  *    acter    see    Ramsay's    Hist.     Comm.    on 

Galatians \  19  ff.  The  cities  were  prob- 
ably mostly  the  foundations  of  Greek  kings  (especially 
of  the  Seleucids),  which  accounts,  among  other  things, 
for  the  influence  and  numbers  of  the  Jews  therein  (Acts 
1 4 19).  Lycaonia  or  South  Galatia  possessed,  long  before 
the  advent  of  the  Romans,  some  Hellenised  cities  on 
the  great  commercial  route.  Greek  was  the  language 
of  commerce,  and  these  cities  were/oci  of  Grseco- Roman 
influence.  The  villages  and  rustic  districts  were  the  last 
to  be  Hellenised  ;  but  those  of  southern  Lycaonia  felt  the 
movement  a  full  century  before  those  of  Galatia  proper. 

The  governing  (Latin)  race  was  confined  to  the  garrison  towns 
or  colonies  ;  and  to  the  towns  in  general  the  commercial  element, 
Hellenic  or  Jewish,  would  also  be  confined  in  the  main.  In  the 
country  and  the  remoter  towns  the  native  element  survived  (see 
Lystra).  Of  the  Lycaonian  language  nothing  is  known  (for 
three  inscriptions  in  this  obscure  dialect,  cp  Joum.  0/  Hell. 
Studies,  11 157). 

There  was  thus  an  essential  contrast  between  the 
society  and  civilisation  of  Lycaonia,  or  South  Galatia, 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  province  {i.e.,  Galatia 
proper).  Greek  civilisation  did  not  establish  itself  in 
North  Galatia  until  very  late  ;  not  earlier  than  150  A.D. 

1  Dio  Cass.  53  26  :  tov  'A/uuctou  reAevTijcrai/To?,  ij  TaXaTia /lera 
ttjs  Av*caon'a«  "PuiyLoXov  apxovra.  e<rx*- 

2  This  title  is  not  indeed  actually  found  as  yet,  but  is  proved 
by  the  analogy  of  Pontus  Galaticus  as  distinguished  from 
Pontus  Polemoniacus,  and  Phrygia  Galatica  {  =  rr\v  Qpvyiav  ko\ 
Ta.Ka.Ti.KTiv  xupav  of  Acts  16  6)  as  distinguished  from  Phrygia 
Asiana. 

3  [See,  however,  Galatia,  §§  9-14.] 
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was  it  dominant  even  in  the  cities  (Ramsay  develops 
and  proves  this  at  great  length  in  Hist.  Comm.  on 
Galatians,  I341;  cp  Momms. /Vtw.  of  R.  Emp.  128/). 

This  phenomenon  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  Lycaonian 
plain  was  traversed  by  two  main  arteries  of  communication — (1) 
the  trade-route  from  the  Euphrates  to  Ephesus,  crossing 
Lycaonia  from  E.  to  W.  by  Laodiceia  Combusta  (Strabo,  663)  ; 
(2)  from  the  Cilician  Gates  and  Laranda,  through  Derbe, 
Iconium,  and  Antioch,  uniting  with  the  first-named  road  at 
Metropolis  in  Phrygia.i 

Hence  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  being  strictly 
conditioned  by  the  geographical  and  historical  relations 
of  the  various  districts,  started  from  Iconium  as  centre 
for  the  whole  of  Lycaonia,  and  the  ecclesiastical  system 
of  Lycaonia  was  highly  developed  at  an  early  period. 
In  northern  Galatia  the  centre  was  Ancyra,  and  the  line 
along  which  the  movement  travelled  was  that  leading 
from  Bithynia  through  Juliopolis  (Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  of 
AM  197  240) — u.  route  which  came  largely  into 
use  only  when  the  centre  of  the  Roman  world  was 
moved  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  See  further, 
Galatia. 

Ramsay  in  Hist.  Geogr.  of  A  .If,  pass.)  later,  and  with 
greater  accuracy,  in  Hist.  Comm.  on  Galatians,  pass. 
See  for  inscriptions,  Sterrett  in  Wolfe  Ex- 
Literature,  pedition  to  Asia  Minor.  These  supersede,  as 
regards  history,  the  older  travellers — to  whom 
reference  should  be  made  for  description.  Views  in  Davis, 
Asiatic  Turkey  (pass.).  Coins,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Greek  Coins 
— Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  and  Isauria,  1900.  w.  J.  W. 

LYCIA  (AyKlA.  Acts  2?5).  the  SW.  part  of  Asia 
Minor  between  Caria  and  Pamphylia,  where  the  Taurus 
range  descends  in  masses  to  the  sea,  forming  a  rugged 
coast  with  several  good  harbours  (Strabo,  664).  The 
inhabitants,  who  called  themselves  Tramele  (Te/yi£\eu), 
were  apparently  the  descendants  of  a  conquering  tribe 
allied  to  the  Greeks,  which  crossed  the  Hellespont  from 
Europe  and  established  itself  among  the  original  Semitic 
population. 

[The  Lycians,  though  not  mentioned  in  Gen.  10,  were  well 
known  as  a  maritime  people,  not  only  to  the  Greeks,  but  also  to 
the  Egyptians,  who  called  them  Ruku  or  Liik  (WMM  As.  u. 
Eur.  354  362).  They  are  also  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Amarna 
Letters  (28  10-12)  as  plundering  AlaSiya  (Cyprus  ?  Crete  ?).  ] 

In  course  of  time  the  conquerors  were  themselves 
absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  conquered  race.  Through- 
out western  Asia  Minor  from  the  very  dawn  of  history 
development  turns  upon  this  conflict  between  European 
and  Oriental  elements  {see  Rams.  Hist.  Phryg.lj f.). 
A  relic  of  the  latter  was  the  Lycian  custom  of  tracing 
descent  through  the  mother  (Herod.  1173;  cp  Sayce, 
Emp.  of  the  East,  99);  cp  Kinship,  §  4.  The  Lycians 
were  absorbed  into  the  Persian  empire  after  a  brave 
defence.  After  their  victory  over  Antiochus  at  Magnesia 
(190  B.C.)  the  Romans  handed  over  Lycia  and  the 
greater  part  of  Caria  to  the  Rhodians  ;  but  twenty-three 
years  later  independence  was  restored  to  the  Lycian 
cities  {Pol.  3O5).  Then  followed  the  golden  period  of 
Lycian  history. 

The  country  formed  a  league  (to  Avkklkov  avarrifxa.)  of  twenty- 
three  cities,2  organised  on  a  federal  basis  (Strabo,  664)  ;  this  was 
only  a  development  of  an  earlier  Koivbv  tiZv  AvKtoyv  (cp  CIG 
4677).  At  any  rate,  the  Lycian  League  has  been  justly  called 
the  'fairest  product  of  that  Hellenism,  that  mastery  of  the  bar- 
barian mind  by  Greek  political  thought,  which  took  such  strong 
root  in  Asia  Minor'  (Greenidge,  Handbk.  of  Grk.  Const.  Hist. 
241,  where  see  details).  The  cities  were  arranged  in  three 
classes^  with  three,  two,  or  one  vote  at  the  annual  assembly  of 
the  nation  (to  kqlvov  o-vveSpiov),  at  which  the  head  of  the  league 
(Lyciarch)  was  elected.  In  the  same  proportion  the  public 
burdens  were  assigned  to  the  cities.  To  the  first  group  belonged 
Patara  and  Myra,  both  mentioned  in  the  NT,  Acts  21  1 
(Ua.Ta.pa  kou  Mupa  [D]),  27  s  (cp  Strabo,  665).  There  was  no 
federal  capital. 

During  this  period,  Lycia  is  heard  of,  in  i  Mace, 
I523,  as  one  of  the  states  to  which  the  consul  L.  Cal- 

1  An  alternative  route  ran  from  the  Cilician  Gates,  through 
Cybistra,  and  north-westwards  across  the  plain  through  Iconium, 
and  then  hit  the  trade  route  at  Laodiceia  Combusta  (Rams. 
Hist.  Comm.  on  Gal.  184). 

_  *  These  twenty-three  cities  were  not  the  sum  total  of  Lycian 
cities,  for  more  than  a  hundred  plaoes  are  known  to  have  struck 
coins,  and  Pliny  H N  5  28  says  that  Lycia  formerly  possessed 
seventy  cities,  though  in  his  own  time  there  were  only  thirty-six. 
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purnius  Piso  sent  letters  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  settlers 
(139  B.C.);  Phaselis  {q.v.),  a  Lycian  town,  is  men- 
tioned separately  in  the  list.  For  loyalty  to  the 
Romans,  the  freedom  of  the  Lycians  was  confirmed, 
first  by  Sulla,  and  afterwards  by  Antonius.  In  43  a.d. 
internal  dissensions  afforded  the  Emperor  Claudius  a 
pretext  for  taking  the  territory  of  the  Federation  into 
the  Empire  (Suet.  Claud.  25,  Lyciis  ob  exitiabiles  inter 
se  discordias  libertalem  ademit).  As  a  province,  Lycia 
seems  to  have  been  combined  at  first  with  Pamphylia 
(Dio  Cass.  6O17).  Two  praetorian  governors  of  this 
period  are  known — Eprius  Marcellus  (Tac.  Ann.  IS33 
in  54-56  A,  D. ),  and  Licinius  Mutianus  {Lyeice  legatus, 
Plin.  HNVLy).  As,  however,  under  Galba,  and  per- 
haps under  Nero,  Pamphylia  was  united  with  the 
Province  Galatia  (cp  Tac.  Hist.Zg),  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  freedom  was  restored  to  the  Lycians  by 
Nero  or  Galba ;  at  all  events,  information  fails  as 
regards  Lycia  during  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

In  74  a.d.  Vespasian  took  Lycia  once  more  within  the  provin- 
cial system,  and  united  it  with  Pamphylia  to  form  the  double 
province  Lycia-Pamphylia,  precisely  like  Pontus-Bithynia  (Suet. 
Vesp.%.  See  Momms.  in  CIL  iii.,  Suppl.  no.  6737).  As  an 
imperial  province,  it  was  governed  by  a  praetorian  Legatus 
Augusti  proprcetore ;  but  in  135  a.d.  Hadrian  handed  it  over 
to  the  Senate  in  exchange  for  Bithynia  (Dio  Cass.  6P14).  When 
absorbed  by  the  Empire  the  old  Federal  union  still  persisted 
as  the  Koicoi'  Aukiiop  for  the  imperial  cultus,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Lyciarch. 

Lycia  has  no  importance  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  ;  in  this  respect  it  is  like  Pamphylia  {q.v.). 
Its  name  does  not  occur  in  1  Pet.  li  (cp  Hort,  First 
Ep.  of  Peter,  163/.).  For  its  later  conection  with 
Christianity  see  Mommsen  in  Arch,  epigr.  MittheiL 
aus  Oestr. ,  1893,  p.  93/! 

The  Austrians   have   done  much   for  Lycia.     See  Benndorf 
T  i+o-ra+nvo     u"  Niemann,  Lycia,  2  vols.     E.  Kalinka,  'Zur 
IjIteraTiUre.    historischen  Topographie  Lykiens  '  in  Kiepert's 
Festschrift,  1898,  p.  161  f.  w.  J.  W. 

LYDDA,  or  Lod  (*b  ;  AoA  [BNA] ;  but  AyAA&  in 
Neh.  11 35  [«c.a  inf.  mg.  l(  BX*A  om.]  Mace,  and  NT; 
AyAAoN  [gen.  plur.]  in  Ezra233  Neh.737  iEsd.522 
[L].  AcoA  in  iCh.  812  [L,  Bom];  AyAAtON  AoA  in 
Ezra  233  [A]),  a  town  of  the  Shfiphelah,  in  (?)  the 
Ge  ha-harashim  or  '  Valley  of  the  Craftsmen  (?),'  corre- 
sponding to  the  mod.  Ludd,  nf  m.  by  rail  SE.  from 
Jaffa.  Mariette,  Brugsch,  and  others  find  it  mentioned 
(as  Lu-t-n)  immediately  before  Ono  in  the  Karnak  list  of 
Thotmes  III.  ;  but  W.  M.  Mtiller  {As.  u.  Eur.  140) 
will  not  admit  this.  Cp  Hadid  and  Benjamin,  §  8,  b,  3 ; 
but  see  Ono,  where  the  doubtfulness  of  this  identifica- 
tion is  pointed  out  (see  also  Crit.  Bib.).  Confusions 
of  names  are  not  unfrequent  in  lists.  There  is  at  any 
rate  no  doubt  about  Lydda. 

In  1  Mace.  11 34  Lydda  is  named  as  one  of  the  three 
'  governments '  (vopot)  that  were  added  to  Judaea  from 
Samaria,  in  the  reign  of  Jonathan  the  high  priest,  by 
King  Demetrius  II.,  Ephraim  and  Ramathaim  being 
the  other  two.  It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  Pliny 
as  giving  its  name  to  one  of  the  ten  or  eleven  toparchies 
{k\i)povx^  roirapxla-L)  into  which  Judaea  was  in  their 
time  divided  (Jos.  B/'m.  3s  ;  Plin.  HN  v.  147o).  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  in  44  B.C.  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lydda  and  certain  other  towns  were  sold  into 
slavery  by  Cassius  owing  to  the  failure  of  these  places  to 
pay  the  heavy  contributions  he  had  demanded  ;  they 
were  afterwards  set  free  by  Antony.  Lydda  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  932^  in  connection  with  a  visit  of  the  apostle 
Peter.  It  was  burned  by  Cestius  Gallus  in  Nero's 
reign,  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  68  A.D. ,  and,  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  for  some  time  shared  with  Jabneh 
the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  rabbinical 
learning. 

In  a  Totius  Or  bis  Descriptio  of  the  fourth  century  Lydda  is 
mentioned  with  Sarepta,  Csesarea,  and  Neapolis  as  a  centre  of  the 
purple  trade.  Its  classical  name  was  Diospolis  (when  first  given 
is  not  known)  ;  but  it  continued  also  to  be  known,  especially  in 
Christian  circles,  as  Lydda,  as  appears  from  episcopal  lists  in 
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which  its  name  occurs.  Pel.igius  was  condemned  here  at  a 
synod  held  in  415.  After  varying  fortunes  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  Saladin  in  1191  ;  but  it  was  rebuilt,  only,  however,  to  be 
sacked  by  the  Mongols  in  1271.  From  this  last  blow  it  never 
recovered,  and  it  is  now  an  unimportant  village,  the  only  feature 
of  interest  which  it  possesses  being  the  Church  of  St.  George, 
partly  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  which  reminds  us  that 
Lydda  was  in  Christian  times  the  centre  of  a  cultus  closely  con- 
nected with  the  dragon-myths  of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  It  would 
even  seem  to  have  obtained  a  place  in  some  forms  of  the  anti- 
christ legend,  for  a  hadith,  ascribed  to  Mohammed  by  ancient 
commentators  on  the  Koran,  says  that  'isa  (Jesus)  will  slay  ed- 
dajjdl  ('  the  impostor '  =  Antichrist)  at  Lydda,  or  even  at  the 
gate  of  the  church  of  Lydda  (Clermont-Ganneau,  Horus  ei  Saint 
Georges,  1877,  p.  10).  Antichrist  is,  in  fact,  a  descendant  of  the 
mythic  dragon.     See  Antichrist. 

LYDIA,  RV  Lud  ("|6  ;  Ezek.  305)  and  Lydians, 
RV  Luuim  (DH-T?  ;  Jer.  46g).      See  Lud,  ^. 

LYDIA  (AYAl<\,  1  Mace.  88  Ezek.  30 5  AV,  RV  Lud 
\$.v.\   cp  id.  ^7io),   the  central  member  of  the   triad 

_.,  ,.  of  districts  fringing  on  the  W.  the  great 
1.  Situation.  interior  plateau  0f  Asia  Minor.     On  the 

N,  came  Mysia,  on  the  S.  Caria,  on  the  E.  Phrygia. 
Lydia  thus  included  the  basins  of  the  Hermus  and  its 
tributaries,  and  that  of  the  Cayster,  and  extended 
southwards  over  the  range  of  Messogis  as  far  as  the 
Masander1  (Strabo,  577).  Eastwards,  in  the  direction 
of  Phrygia,  the  boundary  was  uncertain,  even  to  the 
ancients,  and  it  was  disputed  whether  the  Katakekau- 
mene,  the  inland  volcanic  region  on  the  upper  Hermus, 
was  to  be  reckoned  as  Lydian  or  Mysian  (Strabo,  628). 
This  confusion  was  due  partly  to  the  presence  of  both 
Lydian  states  and  Mysian  states  in  the  same  district 
(Strabo,  579)  ;  partly  also  it  was  the  result  of  disregard 
of  ethnical  facts  by  the  Romans  in  their  organisation  of 
the  provincial  divisions,  as  Strabo  himself  says  (629). 

Whether  the  Lydians  are  referred  to  in  the  OT  is 
considered  elsewhere  (see  Lud,  Ludim,  Put)  ;  our 
chief  object  here  is  to  illustrate  the  history  of  NT  times. 
Lydia  had  long  been  a  great  trading  state,  owing  to  its 
natural  wealth  (cp  Herod.  1 93  549;  Tac.  Ann.  455), 
though  its  trade  was  inland,  not  maritime.  It  was  in 
fact  the  policy  of  the  Mermnadse  (who,  about  585  B.C., 
extended  their  rule  over  Phrygia  to  the  confines  of  the 
Median  empire)  to  make  their  state  an  industrial  centre. 
Sardis,  the  capital,  was  a  meeting-place  of  the  caravan 
trade  across  Asia  Minor  by  the  old  north,  or  royal  road, 
and  that  which  ran  through  Lycaonia. 

The  Lydians  were  the  first  to  coin  money,  and  were  the 
earliest  traders  (Herod.  1  94).  This  statement  of  Herodotus  has 
been  explained  by  Radet  by  pointing  out  that  the  old  Phoenician 
trade  was  conducted  by  barter,  and  that  the  Lydians  first  put 
this  traffic  on  a  new  basis  by  stamping  pieces  of  electrum  of 
guaranteed  weight  and  fineness  with  a  symbol.  The  story  of 
Pythius  (Herod.  7  2jf)  shows  that  commerce  on  a  great  scale 
was  thus  rendered  possible  in  Lydia.  The  coast  had  early  been 
occupied  by  Hellenic  colonies  (Strabo,  647),  and  their  subjugation 
gave  Lydia  also  the  ./Egean  trade  :  her  history  became  inter- 
woven with  that  of  Greece,  and  Lydia  became  ( the  link  that 
binds  together  the  geography  and  history  of  Asia  and  Europe ' 
(Sayce,  Empires  of  the  East,  423). 

The  victory  of  the  Romans  at  Magnesia,  in  the  valley 

of  the  Hermus  (190  B.C.),  resulted  in  the  transference  of 

_   «.  .  Lydia  from  Antiochus  of  Syria  to  Eumenes 

j.  uiSLory.    n    Qf  Pergamus  pol>2l45  ;    Livy,  3756). 

To  this  change  reference  is  made  in  1  Mace.  88.  In 
133  B.C.,  by  the  will  of  Attains  III.,  the  Pergamene 
kingdom  passed  to  the  Romans,  and  Lydia  henceforth 
formed  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  After  this 
date,  the  name  Lydia  possessed  no  political  significance, 
though  still  valid  in  the  domain  of  ethnology  or  geo- 
graphy. For  Romans,  or  for  those  who  adopted  the 
Roman  and  imperial  point  of  view,  '  Asia '  was  the  sole 
permissible  term.  Hence,  in  the  NT  the  name  Lydia 
does  not  occur,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  much  is  said, 
for  example,  of  Ephesus.  Paul  names  only  '  Asia '  and 
*  Galatia '  [cp  Galatia,  §§  5,  15/]:  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  sums  up  Jive  Lydian  cities,    together  with 

1  On  the  Maeanderas  the  boundary  between  Lydia  and  Caria, 
see  Rams.  Cities  and  Bisk,  of  Phrygia,  I183,  n. 
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the  Mysian  Pergamus  and  the  Phrygian  Laodicea,  as 
'  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia  '  (Rev.  1  4). 

Here  must  be  noticed  the  view  maintained  by  Blass 
(Act  Apost.  176)  and  Zahn  (Einl.  1  132/)  as  to  the 
practice  of  Lk.  in  using  non- provincial 
3.  Blass  and  terms  (Lvcaoniat  pisidia,  Mysia,  etc.), 
<t  j-  >°n  j  and  giving  to  the  term  'Asia'  a  more 
Lydia  and  restricted  application  than  it  had  in  official 
a'  usage  [cp  Galatia,  §  15].  According 
to  Zahn,  'Asia,'  as  used  by  Lk. ,  means  simply  Lydia  : 
Blass  includes  also  Mysia  and  Caria,  and  excludes  only 
Phrygia — this  being,  in  fact,  the  extent  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia  from  133  to  84  B.C.  The  enumeration 
in  Acts  29  seems  to  give  colour  to  this  view,  and  in  this 
passage  Ramsay  (Church,  in  J?.  EmpA5)  150)  admits 
that  'Asia'  is  '  pointedly  used  in  the  popular  sense,  ex- 
cluding Phrygia '  (see  Asia  ;  but  cp  Phrygia  for  another 
explanation).  No  support  for  Zahn's  view  can  be 
derived  from  Strabo  (627,  r&xa  y&p  V  Mrjovia  'Aata 
€\4yeTo),  for  he  is  quoting  a  mere  theory.  In  fact,  all 
attempts  to  prove  a  use  of  the  term  Asia  in  a  narrower 
sense  than  the  Roman  province  at  its  greatest  extent 
fail :  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  third  cent.  A.D.  that 
Asia  was  restricted  as  Zahn  suggests  (cp  Ramsay,  Stud. 
Biol.  43o/). 

The  Lydia  (see  Lydia,  ii. )  who  befriended  Paul  at 
Philippi,  came  from  Thyatira  (Acts  16 14).  Trade 
guilds,  united  in  the  worship  of  some  deity,  were  char- 
acteristic of  Lydia  (cp  Rams. ,  Cities  and  Bisk,  qf 
Phrvgia,  2417),  and  the  woman  may  have  acted  as 
agent  for  a  guild  of  dyers.  Possibly  '  Lydia '  was  not 
her  true  name,  but  1  popular  designation  (cp  Zahn, 
Einl.  I375). 

The  fact  that  five  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  lay  in 
Lydia  makes  that  country  important  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  See  the  special  articles  Ephesus,  Phila- 
delphia, Sardis,  Smyrna,  Thyatira. 

Literature. — Radet,  La  Lydie  et  le  monde  grec  au  Temps 
des  Jifermnades,  1893;  Sayce,  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East, 
Wf-  \V.  J.  \V. 

LYDIA  (AyAlA  [Ti.WH]),  a  woman  of  Thyatira, 
dealer  in  purple  stuffs  (ttopc|>yPOTTOjAic)p  and  a  '  wor- 
shipper of  God'  (ceB0M£NH  yon  6eoN  ;  see  Prose- 
lyte, §  5)  ;  Paul's  first  convert,  and  his  hostess,  at 
Philippi  (Acts  16 14/  40).     See  Lydia  i. ,  §  3. 

LYE  occurs  once  in  RV  (Jer.  222),  where  it  represents 
Heb.  "IJIJ,  nither,  AV  Nitre,  and  twice  in  RVm£- 
(Is.  I25  :  'I  will  purge  as  with  lye  thy  dross '  ;  Job  9  30 
'  if  .  .  .  I  cleanse  my  hands  with  lye'),  where  it  repre- 
sents Heb.  112  "12, 1  bor.     Cp  Soap. 

The  English  word  lye  is  now  used  for  solutions  of  the  hy- 
droxides of  potassium  or  sodium  in  water,  which,  when  added 
to  certain  oils  or  fats,  produce  soap,  but  was  formerly  applied 
to  a  mixture  of  water  and  the  ashes  of  wood  and  plants  gener- 
ally, the  water  dissolving  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  ash. 

A.  ^.  S. 

LYSANIAS  (Ayc<\NlOY»  Ti.WH)  is  mentioned  in 
the  NT  only  in  Lk.  3i,  where  he  appears  as  tetrarch  of 
Abilene  \_q.v.']  at  the  beginning  of  the  Baptist's 
ministry.  Outside  of  the  NT  we  know  of  only  one 
man  of  this  name  who  ruled  over  this  region  ;  his  rule 
commenced  about  40  B.C.,  and  in  36  B.C.  he  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  triumvir  Mark  Antony  at  the  instigation  of 
Cleopatra  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  4i,  §  92;  BJ\.  223,  §  44°  '< 
Sehurer,  GJVP)  I296,  ET  I402)  —  thus  a  difference  of 
more  than  sixty  years.  The  question  arises,  accord- 
ingly, whether  perhaps  Lk.  may  not  intend  n.  younger 
Lysanias  with  regard  to  whom  we  possess  no  direct 
information,  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that 
what  is  said  in  Lk.  may  be  applicable  to  him  though 
inapplicable  to  the  older  Lysanias. 

The  Lysanias  of  whom  we  know  from  secular  history 

1  [In    Is.  I25,    133,    'in   the  furnace,'  ought  perhaps  to   be 
read  for  "133;  so  Lowth  and  others.     See  Furnace  2.] 
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succeeded  his  father   Ptolemy,   who  was  the  son  of  a 

,      ,     -  certain  Mennagus  ;  this  Ptolemy,  accord- 
1.  Extent  or  ing  to  Strabo  (xvi  2l0|  p  ?S3^  was  lord 

territory  01  of  the  ,  hin  country  of  the  itur£eans  '_by 
Lysanias.  ^j^  we  aie  to  understand  probably  the 
southern  Antilibanus  (see  Ishmael,  §  4  [7])  along 
with  Abila  (west  from  Damascus) — and  also  of  the  plain 
of  Massyas  or  Marsyas,  which  stretched  between  the 
Lebanon  and  Antilibanus  ranges  from  Laodicea  in  the 
N.  to  Chalcis  (Ptolemy's  capital)  in  the  S.  ;  and  indeed 
it  is  probable  that  his  territory  came  farther  S.  still, 
to  the  region  of  Paneas  N.  of  Lake  Merom  or  Seme- 
chonitis. 

(17)  The  apologists  are  not  alone  in  maintaining  the 
impossibility  of  this  kingdom  being  designated  as  the 
tetrarchy  of  Abilene.  Schurer  (596/. ,  602  ;  KT  i.  'l^off. ) 
takes  the  same  view,  and  assumes  therefore  a  younger 
Lysanias,  who  in  the  Baptist's  time  was  tetrarch  of 
Abilene  only.  Schtirer  himself  affirms  that  '  Pompey 
destroyed  the  fortified  places  in  Lebanon  (Strabo  xvi. 
2 18,  p.  755)  and  undoubtedly  also  curtailed  the  terri- 
tory of  Ptolemy  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  Jewish  territory.'  That  the  kingdom  of 
Ptolemy  was  thereby  reduced  to  the  limits  of  Abilene 
alone  must  not,  howrever,  be  assumed,  for  Ptolemy 
purchased  immunity  for  his  incursions  from  Pompey  by 
the  payment  of  a  thousand    talents  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  32, 

§39)- 

In  particular  it  is  not  probable  that  precisely  Ptolemy's  capital 
(Chalcis)  was  taken  from  him.  Josephus,  however  (BJu.  12  8, 
§  247),  expressly  distinguishes  this  Chalcis  from  the  'kingdom  of 
Lysanias"  when  he  says  that  in  53  a.d.  Chalcis  was  taken  from 
Agrippa  II.,  in  compensation  for  which  he  received  a  greater 
kingdom  which  included  the  kingdom  of  Lysanias. 

A  notice  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  10 13,  §§  343-345,  360;  BJ 
i.  2O4,  §§  398-400)  leads  to  the  same  result.  Zenodorus  had 
received,  on  payment  of  tribute,  the  former  domain  of  Lysanias 
(efie/xto-flwro  rbv  oIkov  tqv  Avo-avtov) ;  after  Zenodorus'  death 
(20  b.c.)  Augustus  bestowed  his  territory  upon  Herod  the  Great 
— Ulatha  and  Paneas  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Merom.  These  dis- 
tricts, therefore,  would  seem  to  have  previously  belonged  to  the 
dominion  of  Lysanias  (Schurer,  1 599). 

(b)  If  accordingly  it  is  impossible  to  assign  Abilene 
alone  to  the  Lysanias  vouched  for  by  profane  history 
we  must  put  some  other  meaning  upon  the  expression 
of  Lk.  unless  we  are  to  postulate  a.  younger  Lysanias. 
Krenkel  {Josephus  u.  Lucas,  1894,  p.  96  f.)  seeks  to 
explain  the  expression  from  Josephus. 

It  is  stated  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  10  1,  §§  343-345  ;  BJ  \.  2O4, 
§  398 /.)  that  Augustus  gave  to  Herod,  while  Zenodorus  was  still 
alive,  Trachon,  Batanaea,  and  Auranitis.  After  the  death  of 
Herod  in  4  B.C.  these  three  territories  along  with  a  portion  of 
the  domain  of  Zenodorus  fell  to  Herod's  son  Philip  (Ant. 
xvii.  11 4,  §  3i9  ;  BJ  ii.  6  3,  §  95).  This  tetrarchy  of  Philip  was, 
after  his  death  in  34  a.d.,  incorporated  with  the  province  of 
Syria;  but  in  37  it  was  given  to  Agrippa  I.  along  with  the 
'tetrarchy  of  Lysanias'  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  610,  §  237).  In  BJ 
('i- 11  5..S  215)  Josephus  makes  the  same  statement,  only  with  the 
expression  '  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Lysanias  '  (fSaaLkelav  rrjv 
Auo-avt'ov  Ka\ovfJievr}v).  After  the  death  of  Agrippa  I.  in  44  a.d. 
his  territory  passed  under  Roman  control.  But  in  53  a.d., 
according  to  Josephus  (BJu.  12s,  §  247),  his  son  Agrippa  II. 
obtained  the  former  tetrarchy  of  Philip^/.e.,  Batanaea,  Tracho- 
nitis, and  Gaulanitis — with,  in  addition,  the  'kingdom  of 
Lysanias '  along  with  what  had  formerly  been  the  domain  of  a 
certain  Varus.  In  Ant.  xx.  7  1,  §  138,  Josephus  states  it  thus  : 
he  received  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  and  Batansea,  and  also 
Trachonitis  with  Abila.  At  this  point  Josephus  adds  that  this 
last  had  formerly  been  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  (Avaaviov  5' 
av-nj  eyeyovet  -reTpap-^ia).  That  this  holds  good  of  Abila  only, 
not  also  of  Trachonitis,  follows  from  xix.  5  1,  §  275  ("A/SiAaF  ttjv 
Avaaviov). 

Upon  these  data  Krenkel  bases  the  conjecture  that 
Josephus  does  not  mean  to  speak  of  Abila  as  the  only 
possession  of  Lysanias,  that  he  calls  it  the  tetrarchy 
or  kingdom  of  Lysanias  simply  and  solely  because  it 
was  the  only  part  of  the  former  dominions  of  Lysanias, 
which,  instead  of  being  assigned  to  another  lord  such  as 
Herod  the  Great,  Philip,  or  Agrippa  I.  and  receiving 
a  name  from  the  new  master,  had  since  the  death  of 
Lysanias  continued  to  be  directly  under  Roman  rule. 
This  interpretation  fits  best  the  '  Abila  of  Lysanias  ' 
{  AfiiXav  rip  Avaaviov)  ;  in  the  other  passages  it  is  not 
the  most  obvious  one.      It  would  be  more  natural  to 
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interpret  in  another  sense — that  Abila  alone  had  con- 
stituted the  territory  of  Lysanias, — in  that  case,  then, 
of  a  younger  Lysanias.  But  Josephus  never  gives  any 
indication  of  a  younger  Lysanias  being  known  to  him. 
His  readers  were  bound  to  suppose  him  to  mean  the 
Lysanias  who  was  executed  in  36  B.  c.  When  we  look 
at  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  accordingly,  the 
simplest  course  would  seem  to  be  to  conclude  that 
Josephus  intends  this  same  Lysanias  throughout,  and 
that  there  was  no  younger  Lysanias  ;  therefore,  that 
Krenkel's  interpretation  is  not  to  be  set  aside  as  inad- 
missible. 

{c)  Coming  now  to  Lk. ,  Krenkel  supposes  him  to 
have  borrowed  his  expression  from  Josephus,  but  on 
the  erroneous  impression  that  Lysanias  had  survived 
and  ruled  to  a  period  shortly  before  the  granting  of  his 
tetrarchy  to  Agrippa  I.  and  thus  to  the  Baptist's  time. 
As  to  Lk.'s  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Josephus, 
see  Acts,  §  16,  and  Theudas.  Even  if  Lk.  was  not 
acquainted  with  Josephus,  however,  it  is  still  possible 
that  he  may  be  in  error  ;  he  may  have  found  and 
misunderstood  the  expression  '  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,' 
meaning  the  former  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,  in  some  other 
source. 

(d)  In  any  case  we  need  some  explanation  of  Lk.'s 
mentioning  Lysanias  at  all.  Clearly  his  wish  is  to  be 
as  complete  as  possible  at  this  important  point  of  his 
narrative  ;  but  Abilene  was  a  very  unimportant  territory 
and  Lysanias  was  not  a  Jewish  ruler  at  all ;  if  Lysanias 
was  to  be  mentioned  other  neighbouring  princes  deserved 
equally  well  to  be  so  also.  The  most  likely  suggestion 
is  that  Lk.  starts  from  the  condition  of  matters  which 
subsisted  down  to  the  year  100  ^.D. ,  and  thus  approxi- 
mately to  the  time  when  he  was  composing  his  book  ; 
Agrippa  II. ,  the  last  of  the  Jewish  princes,  possessed 
in  addition  to  other  territories  Abilene  also,  and  Lk. 
thus  found  himself  called  upon  to  say  who  it  was  that 
held  it  in  the  Baptist's  time.1  Whether  he  is  indeed 
correct  in  giving  a  tetrarch  Lysanias  for  this  period 
must  remain  an  open  question.  That  he  was  mistaken 
cannot  possibly  be  shown  or  even  assumed  without 
difficulty  ;  but  neither  can  it  be  disproved.  In  no  case 
can  it  be  held  to  be  impossible,  on  the  alleged  ground 
that  such  a  mistake  on  his  part  were  inconceivable. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  mistake  regarding  Philip  in  this 
very  verse  (cp  Iturea),  the  undeniable  error  in  v.  2 — 
that  there  were  two  high  priests  at  the  same  time — is 
so  serious  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  that  regarding 
Lysanias  would  seem  quite  natural,  especially  if  Lk. 
was  depending  on  the  unprecise  mode  of  expression  he 
found  in  Josephus  or  some  other  authority. 

Dio  Cassius  calls  the  pre-Christian  Lysanias  '  king  of 
the  Iturasans,'  as  also  does  Porphyry  (ap.  Eus.  Chron. 
ed.  Schbne,  1 170),  if  we  assume  that  here 
'  Lysanias  '  (Amavlov)  ought  to  be  read  for 
'  Lysimachus '  (Avai/xaxov)-  It  is  illegitimate  to  infer 
from  this,  however,  that  the  coins  with  the  legend 
'  Lysanias,  tetrarch  and  chief  priest '  ( Avaaviov  Terpdpxov 
Kal  apxiepius :  Schurer,  1598,  n.  23)  relate  not  to  him 
but  to  a  younger  Lysanias.  The  coins  bearing  the 
legend  '  Ptolemy  tetrarch  and  chie[f  priest]  '  (IlTOAe/Mifou 
Terpdpxov  dpx\iepiuii\)  are  without  hesitation  attributed 
to  his  father.  In  that  case,  however,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  son  also  bore  the  same  title.  True,  Ptolemy 
is  nowhere  designated  '  king '  as  his  son  is.  The  ex- 
pressions of  Josephus  are  quite  general — that  he  '  was 
ruler  '  (Swao-reiiuv,  Ant.  xiv.  74,  §  125),  or  '  bore  sway  ' 
(iKp&rei,  B/i.9z,  §  185).  But  the  titles  '  tetrarch'  and 
'  king  '  are  not  sharply  distinguished.  '  Tetrarch '  at 
that  time  and  for  many  a  day  had  lost   its  original 

1  Holtzmann  (most  recently  in  HC  ad  loc.)  adds  the  con- 
jecture that  Lk.  took  literally  the  title  '  tetrarch '  which  he 
mentions  in  3  1  as  belonging  to  two  sons  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  accordingly  believed  that  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
there  must  have  been  formed  a  fourth  tetrarchy  besides  the  two 
he  had  named,  and  Judaea — viz.,  the  'tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.' 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  so  far  as  this  ;  see  §  2. 
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meaning  of  ruler  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  kingdom  and 
had  come  to  be  applied  quite  generally  to  any  ruler 
over  a  territory  not  too  great,  dependent  on  Rome 
(Schurer,  i. ,  §  16,  u.  12,  350-352;  ET  ii.  I7,  n.  12). 
The  writers  of  that  period,  however,  often  substitute  for 
it  the  title  of  'king'  also,  which  strictly  denotes  a 
higher  dignity.  Even  Josephus  designates  the  territory 
of  one  and  the  same  Lysanias  parti)'  as  a  tetrarchy 
(TCTpapx<-a)  and  partly  as  a  kingdom  ((3a<n\ela,  §  ib). 
In  most  quarters,  therefore,  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
identifying  the  pre-Christian  Lysanias  with  the  tetrarch 
of  the  inscription  to  be  treated  of  in  next  section. 

The  following  inscription  upon  a  tomb  at  Baalbek 
(  =  Heliopolis)    to    the    N.    of  Abila  (CIG  4523)  is   of 

_         ...  importance  if  the  lacunae   have    been 

3.  inscriptions.  rightly  fiUed  up  by  Renan  ^\/lssion  de 

Phinicie,  1864,  p.  317-319,  and  more  exhaustively  in 
Mem.  de  V Acad,  des  Inscr.  et  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  26  £ 
[1870],  pp.  70-79}  :    ' .  daughter  to  Zenodorus  [son 

of]  Lys[anias  tjetrarch  and  [to]  Lys[anias  .  and 
t]he   sons    [and    to    Ly]san[ias  .    and    th]e   sons 

in  me[mor]y  [piously]  erected  {.  .  BvydrTjp  ZnjvoSupip 
Av<r[aviov  r\erp6.pxov  ical  Avu[avig.  .  .  koX  r]ots  vlois 
[/cai]  ( Av)<ra.v[Lq,  tcaX   roi]s    vlots   fJ-v\j)fJ-\f)5   X°-PiJ/ 

[€i)tre/3ws]  &v4&t}K€v).  Schurer  and  others  deduce  from 
this  not  only  that  the  Zenodorus  named  above  (§  ia 
and  b)  was  a  son  of  the  pre-Christian  Lysanias,  but  also 
that  younger  members  of  his  family  also  bore  the  name 
Lysanias.  Krenkel  considers  this  to  have  no  point 
inasmuch  as  the  inscription  bestows  the  title  of  tetrarch 
only  on  the  father  of  Zenodorus,  but  designates  the 
other  persons  by  their  mere  names  without  any  addition. 
It  remains  a  possibility,  however,  that  one  or  more  of 
them  may  have  received  the  title  of  tetrarch  only  after 
the  erection  of  this  monument,  which  perhaps  may  have 
been  set  up  soon  after  the  death  of  Zenodorus  {20  B.C. }. 
Moreover  Krenkel  has  confined  himself,  as  he  ought 
not  to  have  done,  to  Schurer's  reproduction  of  the 
inscription.  Schurer  himself  says  that  he  is  giving  only 
the  legible  portions  of  it  and  takes  no  account  of  the 
lacunae  assumed  by  Renan.  Just  as  the  first-named 
Lysanias  is  more  precisely  designated  as  tetrarch,  so 
Renan  desiderates  some  more  definite  title  for  the 
second  and  for  the  third.  Krenkel  is  right,  however, 
in  so  far  as  he  contends  that  neither  the  second  nor  the 
third  can  have  been  designated  tetrarch,  otherwise  the 
first  Lysanias  would  have  required  some  further  addition 
— for  example  the  name  of  his  father — for  distinction's 
sake.  In  point  of  fact  Renan  conjectures  only  so  much 
as  this — that  the  second  and  the  third  Lysanias  were 
distinguished  by  addition  of  the  names  of  their  fathers. 
The  most  important  consideration,  however,  is  that  for 
both  of  them  the  name  Lysanias  itself  rests  upon  pure 
conjecture.  Renan  himself  says  that  in  the  second 
place,  for  example,  the  reading  might  quite  as  easily  be 
Lysimachus  or  Lysias ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  Brocchi, 
the  only  person  who  had  seen  this  fragment  of  the 
inscription  which  has  since  disappeared,  did  not  read 
■  Lysan  '  (AT2A.N)  at  all,  but  '  Dasan  '  (AA2AN). 

(b)  Another  inscription  (CIG  4521,  cp  Addenda  in 
vol.  iii. )  relates  that  a  freedman  of  the  tetrarch  Lysanias 
has  constructed  a  road  and  built  a  temple  '  for  the 
weal  of  the  lords  Augusti'  (virkp  rrjs  t&v  Kvpiwv 
2e[/3a(rruJe]  (rwr7;p/as).  There  was  no  plurality  of 
Augusti  ( =  2e/3a<rro£)  until  the  time  of  Tiberius,  along- 
side of  whom  his  mother  Livia,  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Octavianus  Augustus  (14  A.  D. ),  bore  the  title 
of  Augusta  (Tac.  Ann.  18;  Schurer,  1 603,  n.  37). 
Now  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  freedman  of 
the  Lysanias  who  died  in  36  B.C.  should,  fifty  years 
afterwards,  or  more  have  made  a.  road  and  built  «. 
temple,  particularly  if,  as  often  enough  happened,  he 
had  been  emancipated  as  a  child  along  with  his  parents. 
Thus  neither  does  this  inscription  supply  any  decisive 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  younger  tetrarch 
Lysanias. 
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Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synop.  d.  vier  Evangelien,  1843,  PP-  *74- 
183,  and  Beitr.  z.  ll'iirdigung  der  Evangelien,  1869,  pp.  196. 

204;    Renan,    in    Mim.    Acad.    Inscr.  26  b, 
4.  Literature.    i870,pp.49-84>andespecial]ySchurer,GyFl, 

Beilage  1,  600-603  (ET  1. 2  335^)  for  the 
assumption  of  a  younger  Lysanias.  On  the  other  side,  see 
Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  1,  §  40, 1835,  pp.  310-313  ;  Keim,  Gesch.Jesu 
von  Nazara,  \t>i%f.  (ET  ii.  384/)  and  A  us  dem  Urchnsten- 
t/ium,  1  (1878)  9-12,  and  especially  Krenkel,  Josephus  u.  Lucas, 
1894,  pp.  95-98.  P.  W.  S. 

LYSIAS  {Aye  1  AC  [ANV]).  l.  A  general  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (see  Antiochus,  2)  and  one  of  the  seed 
royal.  Antiochus,  smarting  under  the  recent  defeat  of 
his  captains  Apollonius  (2)  and  Seron  (qq.v.),  placed 
Lysias  in  charge  of  the  W.  portion  of  his  empire  with 
orders  to  '  root  out  and  destroy  the  strength  of  Israel 
and  the  remnant  of  Jerusalem.'  He  himself  with  half 
the  army  removed  from  Antioch  to  proceed  with  the 
invasion  of  Persia,  entrusting  his  young  son — afterwards 
Antiochus  V.  Eupator — to  the  care  of  Lysias  ( 1  Mace. 
332^).  An  army  of  47,000  men  under  three  leaders 
was  sent  against  Judeea,  but  met  with  no  success 
(1  Mace.  4i_^,  see  Gorgias,  Nicanor),  and  Lysias, 
vexed  and  discouraged,  started  out  the  following  year 
with  a  force  65,000  strong  (165-164  B.C.).  He  was 
badly  defeated  at  Beth-zur  by  Judas  (1  Mace.  428^), 
and  the  tidings  of  this  disaster  completed  the  discomfiture 
of  Antiochus,  who,  on  his  deathbed,  entrusted  the 
guardianship  of  his  son  to  Philip,  51  {1  Mace.  65^). 
Lysias,  however,  set  up  Antiochus  Eupator  as  king, 
and  set  out  upon  «.  fresh  invasion  of  Judasa  (628^). 
Beth-zur  was  besieged,  and  at  the  neighbouring  locality 
of  Bethzacharias  the  Maccabaean  party  was  defeated 
(see  Eleazar).  Leaving  behind  a  portion  of  his  army 
to  continue  the  siege  of  Beth-zur,  Lysias  marched  upon 
Jerusalem  ;  but  hearing  that  Philip  had  returned  to 
assert  his  newly  gained  authority,  Lysias  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Jerusalem,  which,  however,  he  immediately 
violated  (651^).  He  hastily  marched  to  Antioch, 
which  Philip  had  already  occupied,  and  ultimately  over- 
came him  (see  Philip,  s).2  He  was  put  to  death  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Demetrius  I.  [q.v>\ 
His  history  as  recounted  in  2  Mace.  10 n^  ll-12i 
13 1-142  differs  in  several  essential  particulars  from  the 
above  ;  see  Maccabees,  Second,  §  2/.,  col.  2869^ 
2.   See  Claudius  Lysias. 

LYSIMACHUS  (Aycimavoc  [BKAV]). 

1.  Son  of  Ptolemy,  who  is  said  to  have  translated 
into  Greek  the  book  of  Esther  ;  see  apocryphal  Esther 
Hi  (®  10 11).  On  this  and  on  the  statement  that  the 
translation  was  made  at  Jerusalem  (tQv  [L^  rbv]  4v 
'Upovvakrifi}  see  Esther,  §  9,  col.  1405,  Willrich, 
Judaica,  2$f. 

2.  A  high  priest  (about  171  B.C.),  temporarily  ap- 
pointed by  his  brother  Menel  aus  [a.  v.  ].  His  many  acts 
of  sacrilege  roused  the  indignation  of  the  common  people, 
who  rose  against  him  and  killed  him  (2  Mace.  429  39^)- 

On  the  statement  in  v.  29  (rtjs  apxiepiotrvvr}^  5ia5ox°e)  see 
Willrich,  Judaica,  165  ;  the  Vg.  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
Lysimachus  was  his  brother's  successor  (see  RVmg.j,  reading ; 
'Menelaus  amotus  est  a  sacerdotio  succedente  L.  fratre  suo.' 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  his  brother  Menelaus  bears  a  Hellenised 
form  of  a  Hebrew  name,  Mr.  S.  A.  Cook  conjectures  that  Lysi- 
machus itself  is  a  Hellenising  of  the  Hebrew  "pD'Sn*  (CP 
Ismachiah,  Semachiah).     See  generally  Onias. 

LYSTRA(AYCTpAN,Actsl462i  16 1;  eNAyCTpoic 
1    Site    Actsl48l622Tim-311)-3    The  site  of  Lystra 
was  guessed  by  Leake  in  1820,  and  his  con- 
jecture was  confirmed  by  Sterrett's  discovery  of  a  large 

1  Probably  this  was  due  to  the  ill-success  of  Lysias. 

2  Another  tradition  in  2  Mace.  13  23  would  seem  to  show  that 
Philip  had  been  appointed  chancellor. 

3  The  same  variation  in  gender  and  declension  as  is  found  in 
the  case  of  Myra  \q.v.\  ;  but  while  the  mod.  name  of  Myra  is 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  local  form  Mvpav,  there  is  no 
evidence,  other  than  the  passage  in  Acts,  available  in  the  case  of 
Lystra.  See  on  this  point,  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller, 
128.  The  name  Lystra,  as  Ramsay  remarks  {Hist.  Cotnm.  on 
Galatians,  223),  is  probably  Lycaonian,  as  the  similar  names 
Ilistra  and  Kilistra  occur  to  the  SE.  and  NW.  of  the  town 
respectively  (cp  Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  of  AM  451). 
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pedestal,  standing  perhaps  in  its  original  position,  having 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus  ( Wolfe  Exped. 
142  :  Divum  Aug\ustum~\  Col\onia\  Iul\ia\  Felix 
Gemina  Lustra  consecravit  a\ecreto\  d[ecurionum\). 
This  proves  that  the  colony  occupied  the  hill  about 
one  mile  NW.  of  the  modern  village  Khatyn-Serai 
{=.  'The  Lady's  Mansion'),  some  eighteen  miles  SSW. 
of  Iconium.  A  considerable  stream,  flowing  eastwards 
out  into  the  Lycaonian  plain,  runs  between  the  ancient 
site  and  the  modern  village.  Few  remains  of  the  old 
city  are  visible  above  ground  ;  but  a  small  church  stands 
near  an  Ayasma  (i.e.,  'Aylafffxa)  or  spring  reputed  holy 
by  the  Christians  of  Iconium  and  the  Turks  of  the 
neighbourhood.  This  tradition  of  sanctity  probably 
goes  back  to  pagan  times.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  (Act  14  13);  but  its  site  is  perhaps  in- 
dicated by  the  pedestal  already  mentioned  (see  Jupiter). 

When  on  the  death  of  Amyntas  in  25  B.C.  his  kingdom 
was  formed  into  a  province  (Galatia),  Lystra,   Isaura, 

_.  .  and  Derbe  were  all  included  within  it :  for 

™'  Lystra  had  belonged  to  the  Lycaonian  te- 
trarchy  transferred  to  Amyntas  in  36  B.C.  (see  Lyca- 
onia),  and  Derbe  had  been  taken  by  him  from 
Antipater  with  the  connivance  of  the  Romans  (see 
Derbe).  The  importance  of  the  town  was  ephemeral, 
and  dated  only  from  6  b.  c. ,  when  Augustus  made  an 
effort  to  regulate  and  civilise  the  mountaineers  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Galatia.  To  this  end  there  was 
created  a  system  of  military  roads  radiating  from  Antioch 
to  the  garrison  cities  or  colonies.  The  military  colonies 
founded  in  this  region  were  Olbasa,  Comama,  Cremna, 
Parlais,  Lystra,  and  Antioch  (cp  CIL  3,  suppl.  6974) 
[see  Pisidia].  Lystra  was  the  most  easterly  of  these 
colonies,  and  the  bulwark  of  southern  Galatia  ;  for 
Derbe,  which  lay  farther  E. ,  did  not  become  important 
until  41  A.D. ,  and  was  never  a  colony;  nor  was 
Iconium,  the  nearest  important  town  to  the  N. ,  a 
colony  (until  the  time  of  Hadrian).  Lystra  thus  stood 
in  proud  isolation  in  this  nook  of  Galatia  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Roman  civilisation,  and  the  Latin-speaking 
Coloni  formed  a  military  aristocracy  amid  the  incola  or 
Lycaonian  natives  of  the  town.  The  nearest  Roman 
city  was  Antioch,  the  military  centre. 

The  sympathy  between  the  two  colonies  is  illustrated  by  the 
inscription  discovered  at  Antioch  on  the  base  of  a  statue  pre- 
sented by  Lystra  (Sterrett,  Wolfe  Exped.  352  :  -n\v  AajxTrpoTaTTje 
AvTtoxetov  KoKiaviav  i\  \a/xirpoTa.Tt}  Avtrrpiiov  Ko\<avta  ri}v  aSeA- 
<£t)i/  .  .  .  eTfifj,r}tr€v).  The  Latin  feeling  in  Lystra  is  shown  by 
the_  fact_  that  the  name  of  the  city  is  written  Lustra  on  coins  and 
in  inscriptions,  under  the  influence  of  a  false  analogy  between 
the  Lycaonian  word  and  the  Latin  word  lustrum  (cp  CIL 
SfiS^f  Col.  Lustrensium,  and  6786.  Coins  have  colonia  . 
Julia  .  felix  .  gemina  .  lustra).      Nevertheless,  it  was  only 
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special  circumstances  that  for  a  time  impressed   this  foreign 
character  upon  the  town. 

Lying  as   it   did  in  <*  secluded  glen  ten  miles  S.  of 
the  great  trade  route,   which  naturally  ran  by  way  of 

3.  NT  references  Iconium  and  Derbe-  Lystra  retained 
more  tenaciously  than  those  towns 
the  native  stamp.  When  the  hill-country  was  pacified, 
Lystra  ceased  to  be  of  importance  ;  and  its  situation 
was  not  such  as  to  make  it  a  great  town  by  reason  of  its 
trade.  Hence  it  was  neither  Romanised  nor  Hellenised  ; 
of  all  the  places  visited  by  Paul,  Lystra  was  the  only  one 
the  native  character  of  which  was  sufficiently  prominent 
to  receive  notice  in  Acts.  The  belief  in  the  epiphany 
of  the  gods,  and  the  use  of  the  '  speech  of  Lycaonia ' 
(Acts  14  11)  in  a  moment  of  excitement  testify  to  the 
permanence  of  the  native  character  in  the  bulk  of  the 
population. 

A  though  on  the  ground  of  their  constitution  as 
Roman  colonies,  Lystra  and  Antioch  go  together,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  organisation  of  the  Roman 
province,  Lystra  goes  with  Derbe,  these  two  together 
being  the  cities  of  the  Lycaonian  region  of  the  province 
of  Galatia.  Hence,  Lystra  is  grouped  with  Derbe  in 
Acts  146  (where  rfy  ireplx^pov,  'the  region  that  lieth 
round  about '  AV  =  the  x&Pa>  Regio,  of  Lycaonia 
Galatica.  See  Lycaonia,  §  3,  and  Galatia,  §  7). 
From  the  point  of  view  of  its  commercial  relations,  the 
connection  of  Lystra  was  closest  with  Iconium,  and 
next  to  that  with  Antioch,  for  the  trade  flowed  west- 
wards. Hence,  in  Acts  14 19,  it  is  Jewish  traders  from 
Iconium  and  Antioch  that  come  to  Lystra  ;  and  in  Acts 
16  2  Lystra  and  Iconium  are  grouped  together  as  the 
district  in  which  Timothy  was  well  known  (Rams.  St. 
Paul  the  Traveller,  179).  Lystra  was  the  birthplace 
and  home  of  Timothy,  whose  parentage  illustrates  the 
composite  character  of  the  population.  2  Tim.  3io_/! 
clearly  implies  that  Timothy  was  a  spectator  of  the  brutal 
assault  made  upon  Paul  by  the  Lystran  rabble.  Lystra 
was  revisited  by  Paul  on  the  way  home  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  journey  (Acts  142i),  and  again  on  the 
second  journey  (Acts  I61) :  the  order  of  the  names  corre- 
sponds to  the  geographical  order,  for  on  the  second 
journey  Paul  travelled  westwards  by  way  of  the  Cilician 
Gates.  A  visit  to  Lystra,  on  the  third  journey,  is  implied 
in  Acts  18  23  (on  the  South  Galatian  theory  only  [cp 
Galatia,  §§  7  and  9-14,  24]). 

In  later  Christian  history  Lystra  is  rarely  mentioned.  Artemas 
or  Artemius,  one  of  the  Seventy,  is  said  to  have  been  its  bishop. 
Excavation  will  doubtless  reveal  much  on  this  interesting  and 
promising  site. 

Literature. — Chiefly  Ramsay  in  his  Church  in  the  R.  Emp.$) 
Wff->  and  Hist.  Comm.  on  Gal.  223,  et pass. 

W.  J.  W. 
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MAACAH  (so  2  S.  106  8)  or  Maachah  (rttrD; 
MAXATei  [B],  maxaGi  [AF],  MAX^eei  [L] ;  other 
readings  MAX^I,  AXA6ei,  OM&X&Qe\  [  =  0  M&X-.  CP  *-]• 
NtoxAOei,  moxatci,  MAXAXA&xei  [B] :  MOX<vrei  [N]. 

MAX  ATI,  MAX&TAI,    MAX^eeei,    MAXA0A,    MO>6&Tei, 

maaxa6[A];  maaxa©i  [Q] :  makaBi,  makap6i, 
MAXA9ITOY  [L]).  If  the  name  is,  as  the  present  writer 
holds,  probably  a  popular  corruption  of  Jerahmeel  (see 
Maacah  ii. ),  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  it  both  in 
the  N.  and  in  the  S.  of  Palestine.  The  final  editors 
of  our  narratives  certainly  took  Maacah  to  be  an 
Aramaean  country.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Rehob,  Zobah,  and  Ish-tob  (Tob?)  as  furnishing 
Aramasan  mercenaries  to  the  Ammonites,  2  S.  106  8 
{fxaaxa  [AL],  auakrjK1  [B]}  ;  in  the  parallel,  1  Ch.  196, 
it  is  even  called  Aram-maacah  [RV],  Syria-maacah 
[AV]  (nayo  Dn_K.  crvptas  M°°Xa  [BK],  a.  mxa  [Al> ff-  V-aa-X0- 
[L]).  In  2  S.  20 15  (AV)  we  read  of  a  city  called  Abel 
of  Beth-niaacah  (see  Abel-beth-maacah),  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
northern  Maacah.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
Abel -beth- maacah  {so  RV)  is  called  (v.  19)  'a  mother 
in  Israel '  whereas  Maacah  only  became  Israelitish  after 
the  defeat  of  Hadad-ezer;2  the  reading  Abel-beth- 
maacah  must  be  corrupt  (see  Sheba,  b.  Bicri).  The 
gentilic  noun  Maachathites  (AV),  Maacathites 
(RV),  "Dzyo,  occurs  with  '  Geshurites  '  in  Josh.  13 13a 
[JE]  (in  b,  myn,  whence  RV  Maacath)  and  in  Dt.  3 14 
(AV  '  Geshuri  and  Maachathi,'  b  ia.€Lp  [AF])  ;  here  a 
northern  people  and  land  is  evidently  meant.  In  2  S. 
2334,  however,  'the  Maacathite '  as  clearly  indicates  a 
southern  district  (see  Eliphelet,  2). 

A  corrupt  form  of  '  Maacath'  is  non  (EV  Hamath).  Wi.3 
thinks  that  there  were  two  Hamaths,  one  in  Syria,  the  other  on 
the  S.  of  Mt.  Hermon  ;  the  second  ron  however  is  surely  a 
corruption  of  riDJ/D  (Maacah).  We  know  as  a  fact  that  there 
was  a  southern  Geshur  (if  that  be  the  right  vocalisation) ;  it  is 
hardly  less  certain  that  there  was  a  southern  Maacah,  and  the 
true  text  of  that  much-disputed  passage,  2  S.  8  id,  most  prob- 
ably stated  that  '  David  (not  Solomon)  took  the  Maacathite 
(district)  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Sarephathites '  (see  Metheg- 
ammah).  The  popular  corruption  non  may  underlie  the  strange 
place-name  nDDn  (Humtah),  and  the  odd  personal  names  ^men 
and  the  more  corrupt  alternative  form  (®bal  2  Ch.  36  2)  Sd'DK  ; 
royo,  i-e.t  the  southern  Maacah,  may  also  occur  in  Ps.  606  [s], 
emended  text  (see  Psalms  [Book],  §  28  [iv.])  and  elsewhere. 

T.  K.  C. 

MAACAH  RV,  so  also  in  2  S.  3  3  AV,  which  has 
elsewhere  Maachah  {HSUD,  maaxa  [BAL]).  Like 
Micah  and  Micaiah  {qq.v.),  the  name  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  a  popular  corruption  of  Jerahme'el 
or  Jerahme'elith  ('  a  Jerahmeelite  ').  Talmai,  the  father 
of  Maacah  *.,  was  also  probably  designated  'a  Jerah- 
meelite' (b.  Ammihur?).  See  Talmai  2,  and  Maa- 
cah 2. 

1.  A  *  son  '  (or  '  daughter  '  ?)  of  Nahor  [i.e. ,  Hauran) 
by  Reumah  (Gen.  2224,  (x^x0-  [ADL]).  The  name  (see 
above)  corresponds  to  '  Kemuel -abi-aram '  (another 
disguise  of  Jerahme'el),  in  the  list  of  Nahor's  sons  by 
Milcah.     See  Kemuel,  Nahor. 

2.  Daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  and  mother 
of  Absalom  (2S.  33,  ^aaxa^tA],  1  Ch.  32,  MwXa  [BA])- 
Sec  Geshur  *,  Talmai. 

3.  Mother  of  Abijah  (iK.15a  2  Ch.  II20-22),  also 
called    Micaiah    (2  Ch.  132  ;     AV    Michaiah).     In 

1  K.  15   her   father's    name  is    given    as   Abisalom,    in 

2  Ch.  11  as  Absalom,  but  in  2  Ch.  13  as  Uriel  of  Gibeah 
(C'A,  however,   for  'Gibeah'  has  yapatav,  Vg.  Gabaa, 

*  This  may  perhaps  record  an  early  and  correct  explanation. 
But  cp  Aram,  §  5,  n.  i. 

3  Cp  Wi.  (7/2  24i.  3  Ibid.ziaf. 
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Pesh.  rdmgtha,  'Raman'),  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  name  Uriel  may  have  been  derived  from  1  K.  15 10 
(where  it  may  originally  have  stood,  see  Asa,  i),  the 
motive  of  the  change  being  n  desire  to  provide  some 
other  parentage  for  Abijah's  mother  (cp  Tamak  3). 

A  more  satisfactory  theory  can  be  offered.  The  reading  in 
1  K.  15  2  is  more  nearly  correct ;  cblVlH  may  t"e  a  corruption  of 
^NDHKi  and  both  ^ND'-IN  and  S«HN  corruptions  of  ^m'. 
Maacah,  as  we  have  seen,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  rr^NSnY, 
and  the  original  statement  was  that  Abijah's  mother  was  named 
Maacah  [a  Jerahmeelite],  of  Gibeah.  The  Gibeah  meant  is 
that  of  Josh.  1657. 

4.  Mother  of  Asa  (1  K.  15 10,  ava  [BL] ;  2  Ch.  15 16). 
See  Asa,  i.  Most  probably  1  K.  15 10  should  run  thus  : 
'  His  mother's  name  was  Maacah  [a  Jerahmeelite],'  on 
the  analogy  of  iK.  152  (see  3).  She  was  deposed 
from  her  position  as  queen-mother  on  account  of  some 
religious  symbol  (ns^SD,  RV  'an  abominable  image') 
which  she  had  made  for  Asherah  [?.i'-]t  1  K.  15i3. 

In  Pesh.  of  1  K.  15  10  Maacah's  father's  name  is  given  as  Ebed- 
salom,  a  mistaken  emendation  of  Abishalom  (cp  3). 

5.  Father  of  Achish  [g.v.]  (1  K.  2 39,  afirja-a  [B]),  called  also 
Maoch  (i\tyO,  1  S.  '27  2,  afj.fj.ax  [B],  fxtoafi  [A],  a^i/iaac  [L]) ;  so 
Targ.  in  both  passages.  The  reading  of  ©L  and  Tg.  is  im- 
portant.    See  Talmai  {ad Jin.). 

6.  A  concubine  of  Caleb  (1  Ch.  2  48,  ju.i«>xa  [BA]),  personifying 
the  Jerahmeelites. 

7.  Wife  (or  'mother,'  Pesh.)  of  Machir  (also= Jerahme'el?), 
the  Manassite  (1  Ch.  7  1$/.,  ^ow^a  [B],  jitooxa  [A])  ;  cp  Maacah 
1  ;  'Saul  i. 

8.  Wife  of  Jehiel,  '  father'  of  Gibeon  (1  Ch.  829,  jioAxa  [B], 
fitKya  [B<irb?]j  fj.axo-  [L] ;  935  /loiova  [BNA]).  B's  reading 
confirms  the  derivation  from  Jerahme'el. 

9.  Father  of  Han  an  [2]  (1  Ch.  11  43,  jiowxa  [B**],  fj.dxa[A]). 

10.  Father  of  Shephatiah,  a  Simeonite  (1  Ch.  27  16,  fj.axa  [B], 
fj.aa.xo-  [A],  fj,axan  [LJ).  Note  that  the  next  name  is  that  of  a 
son  of  Kemuel,  another  distortion  of  Jerahme'el. 

For  another  instance  of  the  distortion  of  'Jerahme'el'  into 
'  Maacah '  see  Saul,  §  1  (on  2  S.  20  14,  Abel-beth-maacah).  Cp 
also  Meholathite  ;  Maacah  and  Meholah  are  both  probable 
corruptions  of 'Jerahme'el.'  t.  K.  C. 

MAADAI  (H"llfD,  abbrev.  from  some  ethnic,  but  see 
Maadiah  and  cp  (55),  b.  Bani,  in  the  list  of  those  with 
foreign  wives  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  5  end);  Ezral034 
(MoAeA[e]i&  [BN],  MOoAeiA  [A],  MoyoyAi  [L]} 
=  iEsd.  934  Momdis  (momAgioc  [B],  -Aeic  [A], 
MooyAeiA  [L])- 

MAADIAH  (HHrp,  see  §  33,  but  also  cp  Maadai), 
a  priest  in  Zerubbabel's  band  (see  Ezra  ii. ,  §  6  b)  ;  Neh. 
12S  (BXAom.,  MA«\AlAc[Ncamff-suP-],  m^Aiac  [L]). 
Cp  Maaziah,  Moadiah. 

MAAI  PINO),  a  priestly  musician  in  the  procession  at 
the  dedication  of  the  wall  (see  Ezra  ii. ,  §  6  b),  Neh. 
1236f  <BXA  om„   MAAI  [K^iiff-inf-],  MAI&  [L]). 

MAALEH-ACRABBIM(D,,3"l|pr  HMO),  Josh.  153t. 
AV,  RV  Ascent  of  Akrabbim  {q.v. ). 

MAANI.      1.    (mangi  [B],  MAANl  [A],    MOONeiM 

[L]),  1  Esd.  531  RV  =  Ezra2  5oMEUNlM  (g). 

2.  RV  Baani  (flaav[e]<,  [BA],  pavai  [L]),  1  Esd.  9  34  =  Ezra 
10  34,  Bani  2. 

MAARATH  (JTTBO ;  ma.|-apw9  lBl  MApcoO  [A], 
MA&pcoO  [L]),  a  city  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  I559),  mentioned  next  to  Gedor,  which  is  61  m. 
N.  from  Hebron.  Near  the  ruins  of  Jedur  (Gedor)  is 
the  village  of  Bet  Ummar,  which  may  be  a  distant  echo 
of  Ma'arath  (?).  Not  far  away  are  handsome  rock 
tombs  and  a  number  of  small  caverns  (Baed.(2)  135) 

MAAREH-GEBA.     See  Geba. 

MAASAI,    AV  Maaaiai   (Vl'D),    1  Ch.  9«  =  Neh. 

11 13,  Amashai  (q.V.). 

MAASEAS  (Bar.  Ii  RV).     See  Maaseiah  i. 
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MAASEIAH,  RVMahseiah  (rvprtt?,  §  28  ;  [Ginsb.  ; 
but  see  Baer's  note  on  Jer.  82ia]),  an  ancestor  of  Baruch, 
Jer.  32 ia  (maacmoy  LbQ].  mn&c.  [Bb],  m&cc.  [A], 
macgoy  M);  5159  (maacaioy  [BKc-aQ],  -cc.  [A], 
MAY^IOY  [&**])■  *n  Bar.  1 1  the  name  appears  as 
Maasias,  RV  Maaseas. 

MAASEIAH  (HCTD,  [and  -liTCTD  in  Jer.  35  4  and 
nos.  4-9],  for  the  corruption  tTCjn  see  no.  22  ;  ace. 
to  Che.  from  some  ethnic  (see  12),  but  pointed  as  if= 
'work  of  God'  cp  Jaasikl  and   see   Names,   §   31  ; 

MA&CAI&[c],  M&ACI&[c]  [BNQ],    M&A.C  l&[c]  [L],    MA" 

ceoy  [&*])■ 

1.  Father  of  Zephaniah  the  priest,  temp.  Zedekiah,  Jer.  '21 1 
(paroa-ouiov  [B],  fj.va.  [B»b],  ^acrcr.  [A],  /xaotr,  [CJ]),  cp  '29  [3(5] 
25  (jj.vaffa.iov  [Ba- b],  /u.ao-0-.  [A]),  37  [44]  3  (jj.vaffatov  [BilljJ,  jia. 
[A]).     He  is  possibly  the  same  as 

2.  b.  Shallum,  a  door-keeper,  Jer.  35  [42]  4  (fiaaa-eov  [nc-3], 
ftaaaiov  [AD. 

3.  Father  of  the 'false' prophet  Zedekiah,  Jer.  29  2i(om.  BKA, 
pavo-iov  [Theod.  in  Qmg.]). 

4.  b.  Adaiah,  a  captain  of  Tudah,  who  allied  himself  with 
Jehoiada,  2  Ch.  23  1  (j\a<riav  [A]). 

5.  An  official  (IBiU'n,  see  Scribe)  under  Uzziah,  2Ch.  26  11 

(afiatraiov  [B],  fiaaccriov  [L]). 

6.  A  'king's  son,' if  this  is  right  (-[SDrrja '»  see  Hammelech), 
slain  by  the  Ephraimite  Zichri  when  Pekah  invaded  Judah, 
2Ch.  2S  7  (jj.aa-tav  [A]).  [According  to  Che.  'Azrikam,'  which 
follows,  comes  from  '  Jerahmeel,'  originally  a  gloss  on  '  hamme- 
lech.'-   Thus  Maaseiah  was  the  '  ruler  of  the  house.'] 

7.  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  temp.  Josiah,  sent  with  Shaphan  to 
superintend  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  2  Ch.  34  8  (fxaaaa  [B]). 

8.  and  9.  Two  Levites  of  the  second  rank,  temp.  David, 
1  Ch.  15 18  (jjLaa<r<raia  [B],  afj.a<rta  [Avid.])(  20  (juaovraias  [B], 
Haa-aia?  [k]).     ,  ... 

10.  A  priest  in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra  i., 
5  5  end),  Ezra  10  18  (fAeeerarjA  [B],  jiaatrrja  [«],  -Tjia  [A])=i  Esd. 
9  19,  Matthei.as,  UV  Mathelas  (jU.atnjA.as  [B],  fiaBr).  [A]). 

11.  One  of  the  b'ne  Harim,  a  priest  in  list  of  those  with 
foreign  wives  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  5  end).  Ezra  10  21  (fxa.<ra.f]\  [BN], 
/lao-eta?  [A])=i  Esd.  9  21  (Eanes,  RV  Manes,  /xai/jjy  [BA]), 
where  'of  the  sons  of  Harim'  is  omitted  except  in  @l. 

12.  One  of  the  b'ne  Pashhur,  a  priest  in  list  of  those  with 
foreign  wives  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  5  end),  Ezral022  =  i  Esd.  922, 
MASSIAS  (aff<reias  [B],  fLaffffiaq  [A],  /i.aacro'ias  [L]).1 

n.  One  of  the  b'ne  Pahath-moab,  in  list  of  those  with 
foreign  wives  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  5  end),  Ezra  10  30  (fiao-rja  [B],  fxaaa: 
[A],  /iaoTj  [k1)=i  Esd.  931  Moosias,  RV  Moossias  (^ooo-tretas 
[B],  fi.oo<rirta.s  [A];  no  trace  is  found  in  ©l  save  a-iSia,  or 
perhaps  /xaSeitur?) 

14.  FatherofAzARiAH(4);  Neh.323  0xaSaoTjA  [BN]j(U,aa<T<rtou 
['-'])• 

15.  In  list  of  Ezra's  supporters  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  13  [/.] ;  cp  1., 
S8;  ii.,§  16  [5];  ii.,§i5[i]<r)Neh.8  4(>aao-o-ata[B],-(rtas[L]) 
=  iEsd.943  Balasamus,  RV  Baalsamus  (i.e.,  0aAacra/x  = 
Bilshan  ;  ^aaA<ra^io?  [BA],  ju.aao-ias  [L]). 

16.  Expounder  of  law  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  13  [/.] ;  cp  i.,  §  8 ;  ii., 
*  16  [5],  §  15  [i]c),  Neh.  87(om.  BNA)=i  Esd.  9  48,  Maianeas, 
RV  MaianxaS  (/taiai/vas  [BA],  juao-crta?  [L]). 

17.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra  i. ,  §  7),  Neh.  10  25  [26] 
%taaA(ria  [A]). 

18.  b.  Baruch  descended  from  Shiloni  [?.&.],  in  list  of 
Judahite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  EzRAii.,  §  $[b],  §  15  [i]a), 
Keh.  11  5  (fj,aa<reta  [B],  juaAo-ia  [A],  fieereia  [«*],  apeo-eia  [xc-a], 
liaaiaq  [L]) ;  he  represents  the  Shelanite  branch  of  Judah,  just 
as  Athaiah  represents  the  Perezite  (see  Perez),  cp  1  Ch.  9  5  where 
the  name  Asaiah  (.TC'V)  is  probably  nothing  more  than  another 
form  of  Maaseiah. 

19.  b.  Ithiel  in  list  of  Benjamite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Ezra  ii.,  §  5  [b],  §  15  [1]  a) ;  Neh.  11  7  OayaTjA  [B],  fiara^X 
[«])■ 

20.  and  21.  Two  priests  in  procession  at  the  dedication  of 
the  wall(see  Ezra  ii.,§i3^-),  Neh.  12  4142  (om.  BN*A). 

22.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  1  Ch.  0  40  [28],  whose  name  has 
been  corrupted  into  Baaseiah. 

MAASIAI,  i  Ch.9i2,  RV  Maasai. 


MAASIAS,    RV   Maaseas    (Bar.  Ii) 
Maaseiah  i. 


in   Jer.  32 12 


MAASMAS   (maacman    [BA]),    1  Esd.  843    RV= 
Ezra8i6,  Shemaiah,  17. 

MAATH  (ma^G  [Ti.  WH]),  a  name  in  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  (Lk.  326).     See  Genealogies  ii.,  §  3. 

[The  name  occurs  between  Elioenai  (=Elishama  =  Ishmael) 
and  Ishmael.  Perhaps  the  same  man  is  meant,  and  his  name 
was  Ishmael ;  Nethaneel  =  Ethani,  follows  (so  Che.).] 
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MAAZ  (]-*I?D,  cp  Ahimaaz  ;  MAAC  [BAL]),  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ram  b.  Jerahmeel  b.  Hezron  ;   1  Ch.  227f. 

MAAZIAII  (-liTTtfO,  '  Yahwe  is  a  refuge '  ?  the  name 
may,  however,  be  a  corruption  of  iTpPlD  ;  see  Maa- 
seiah i. },  the  name  of  a  (post-exilic)  priestly  family, 
to  which  was  assigned  one  of  the  twenty-four  '  courses," 
iCh.24i8  (maacai  [B],  aaoozaA  [A],  aaoozia  [L]j. 
Represented  amongst  the  signatories  to  the  covenant 
(see  Kzra  i.,  §  7)  ;  Neh.  108  [9]  (,viyn,  vadeta  [B], 
afeia  [X],  fj.aa.faa  [A],  /iaaftas  [L]) ;  cp  Maadiah. 

MABDAI  {mamAai  [B],  manA&i  [A]),  1  Esd.934  = 
Ezral035.  Benaiaii,  9. 

MACALON([eK]MAKAAoJN  [BA]),  1  Esd.  5 21  =  Ezra 
227,  Michmas.     See  Michmash. 

MACCABEES  (FAMILY) 

Name  Maccabee  (§  1).  Judas  (§  4). 

,,      Hasmonsean  (§  2).  Jonathan  (§  5). 

Uprising  (§  3).  Simon  (§  6). 

Genealogy  (§  3).  John  Hyrcanus  (§  7). 

Bibliography  (§  8). 

The     name     *  Maccabceus       (m&KK&Ba.I0C  -      Lat. 

Machabtsus ;  Syr.   u^oaa  )  was  originally  a  name  of 

1   The  name    the  third  son  of  Mattathias(see§3),  com- 

*Maccahee  '    mon^v  ca^ed  Judas,  and  in  the  books 

of  Maccabees  is  applied  only  to  him. 

('Iou3as  6  KaAoiiju.ei'os  MaKKdjSaios  r  Mace.  24  3i  ;  IouS.  [6] 
MaKtc.  2  66  ;  loufi.  6  MaKK.  5  24  2  Mace.  2  19  8  1  ;  o  Ma«K.  1  Mace. 
5  34  [A],  2  Mace.  8  5  16  10  19^  ;  or  simply  MaKK.  1  Mace.  5  34 
[NV]  2  Mace.  10  i.)1  It  thus  makes  the  impression  of  being  a 
surname  ;  see,  however,  below. 

As  Maccabasus  was  the  central  figure  in  the  struggle 
for  Jewish  independence,  it  was  natural  that  his  name 
should  be  used  at  a  later  day  (so,  e.g.,  in  Origen)  to 
designate  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged  (also  called  '  Hasmongeans '  ;  see  below,  §  2), 
or  even  in  a  wider  sense,  to  apply  to  all  those  who  were 
in  any  way  associated  with  him  or  his  brethren. 
Similarly,  certain  writings  which  are  concerned  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  deeds  or  the  times  of  these  leaders 
have  been  entitled  Books  of  Maccabees  (Mcucica/3ataH>, 
or  MaKKafJa'LK&  ;  properly,  the  Maccabaean  history  or 
times  ;  cp  BacrtXetuJj',  etc. ).  See  below  on  the  titles  of 
'3  Mace.'  (col.  2879)  and  '4  Mace.,'  especially  (col. 
2872). 

The  form  and  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  (or 
Aramaic)  original  of  the  name  Maccabasus  are  alike 
uncertain.  The  Greek  transcription  points  to  1  form 
with  k  (p).  Against  this,  the  Latin  7nachabceus  (ck  =  j 
[A])  has  been  urged,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  form  ''jjQ  has  been  presented 
with  great  thoroughness  and  ingenuity  by  S.  I.  Curtiss  (The 
Name  Machabee,  Leipsic,  1876),  who  attempts  to  give  the 
Latin  form  '  Machabaeus '  direct  connection  with  the  Hebrew, 
through  Jerome.  The  argument  breaks  down  completely  at 
that  point,  however,  even  if  we  let  Jerome's  indefinite  *  Macha- 
ba^orum  primum  librum  Hebraicum  reperi '  (in  Prol,  Gal.)  mean 
all  it  can,  and  believe  that  he  had  actually  seen  a  Hebrew 
1  Mace.2  There  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  the  old 
Latin  translation  of  1  Mace,  was  revised  by  Jerome  ;  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  evidence  is  strongly  opposed  to  this  view. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  testimony  of  the  old  versions 
is  concerned,  we  have  to  guide  us  only  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  is  derived  from  a 
translation  of  the  book  made  with  painstaking  accuracy 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  (see  below,  Maccabees,  First, 
§  3  [col.  2858]),  whilst  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  is 
found  in  a  version  made  from  the  Greek? 

The  favourite  interpretation  of  the  name  has  con- 
nected it  with  the  Hebrew  makkibeth  (see  Hammer,  i); 

1  [The  spelling  of  the  name  occasionally  varies  in  A**V.] 

2  There  is  justification  for  the  suspicion  that  this  statement 
of  Jerome's  was  based  simply  on  Origen's  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  a  Semitic  1  Mace.  See  col.  2857,  §  1 ;  and  col. 
2866,  §  n. 

3  All  other  forms  of  the  name,  even  those  which  appear  in 
(late)  Jewish  writings  ('nprj,  *33D*  *R2D£>)>  are  derived  either 
from  the  Greek  or  from  the  Latin. 
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Aram,  makkaba.  Judas  would  thus  have  been  called 
'  The  Hammerer,'  presumably  because  of  his  prowess 
in  battle.      To  this,  however,  there  are  objections  : 

i.  The  form  of  the  word— apparently  an  adjective  ending  in 
ai  OT  {—  which  the  Greek  naturally  suggests.  We  should 
hardly  expect  an  adjective  to  be  used  in  such  a  case. 

2.  The  kind  of  hammer  designated  by  the  Hebrew  mpo 
(see  Curtiss,  22/).  Both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  have  words  in 
common  use  for  'heavy  hammer,'  'sledge-hammer,'  whilst  'd 
is  the  smaller  workman's  tool.  Especially  in  view  of  the  familiar 
passages  Jer.  50 23  (cp  Berdkhoth,  -2%b)  51  20,  the  'hammer' 
theory  of  Judas'  name  seems  hardly  credible. 

3.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  name  Maccabee  was 
given  to  Judas  because  of  his  valour.  There  is  no  hint  of  such 
an  origin  of  the  name  in  our  oldest  sources,!  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  interpretations  of  this  nature  found  in  later  writings 
(e.g.,  in  Gorionides)  are  mere  guesses. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  not  only  Judas,  but  also 
each  of  his  brothers,  has  a.  double  name.  In  the 
passage  1  Mace.  22-5,  John  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Gaddi  (see  col.  2853,  n.  1) ;  Simon,  Thassi ;  Judas,  Mac- 
cabceus  ;2  Eleazar,  Avaran  ;  Jonathan,  Apphus.  It  has 
commonly  been  supposed  that  these  '  surnames  '  are  all 
descriptive  of  the  character  or  exploits  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  applied  {thus  Eleazar's  name,  Avaran,  has  been 
explained  from  the  incident  of  his  boring  a  hole  (root  -nn) 
in  the  elephant)  ;  but  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  names 
lends  itself  to  any  such  interpretation  should  be  con- 
clusive against  this  theory. 

On  the  contrary,  the  '  surnames '  have  rather  the  appearance 
of  names  given  at  birth  (Gaddi  is  a  familiar  Jewish  name  ;  see 
below,  §  3  1) ;  and  when  the  list '  Simeon,  Judah,  Eleazar,  etc.,' 
is  put  over  against  the  corresponding  list  '  Thassi,  Maccabi, 
Avaran,  etc.,'  the  probability  at  once  suggests  itself  that  the 
latter  were  the  names  originally  given  by  Mattathias  to  his  five 
sons,  whilst  the  former  were  the  names  which  they  received 
later  as  the  princes  of  the  Jewish  people  (in  the  way  that  has 
been  so  generally  customary,  with  kings,  popes,  caliphs,  etc.). 

It  is  a  precisely  similar  case  when  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  4s) 
writes  :  'AAefavSpos  6  BaAa?  Aey6ju.eeos,  although  '  Balas '  was 
the  original  name  of  this  king,  and  'Alexander'  the  later 
official  name  which  came  to  him  with  his  elevation  in  rank  (see 
Schtir.  GJV\  178  ;  ET  1 1,  p.  240).  Cp  also  the  names  of  the 
queen  Alexandra,  whose  Hebrew  name  had  been  Salome  : 
'A\e$dvSpa  rj  ko.l  XaAu/a  (Eusebius)  ;  Alexandra  qua  et  Salina 
vocabatur  (Jerome,  Comm.  on  Dan.  9  24^!);  by  Josephus 
called  only  Alexandra. 

It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  much  help  is  to  be 
gained  from  the  side  of  etymology  in  determining  the 
Hebrew  form  and  meaning  of  '  Maccabaeus. ' 

For  the  various  conjectures  that  have  been  made,  see  Curtiss, 
12-24  \  Wace's  Apocrypha,  1  247 /.  ;  Schiirer,  G/r't2)  1  158  ;  ET 
1  1,  p.  212  f. 

As  for  the  form,  the  evidence  decidedly  favours  *3pD 
(with  single  p  ?}  ; 3  the  possibility  of  a  form  with  3  must, 
however,  be  admitted. 

The  Jews    do  not    seem  to  have    applied  the   name 

'  Maccabee  '  either  to  the  members  of  the  dynasty  or  to 

_.  the  books  dealing  with  the  events   of 

2.  ine  name     ^  j  time      instead,  they  used  for  both 
the    adjective    '  Hasmonaean      (Asmo- 
naean,  'Diccn.  'Atrajuwj'cuos),  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  family  name  of  the  house  of  Mattathias. 

*  Hasmona^an '  does  not  occur  in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  but  is 
frequently  used  by  Josephus  (see  the  references,  below),  and 
appears  once  in  the  Mishni  {Middoth  l6),J  where  Judas  and 

1  If  the  author  of  1  Mace,  had  thus  understood  the  name,  how 
could  he  have  failed  to  make  some  use  of  the  figure  in  3  3-5  ? 

2  That  Judas'  name  is  written  with  the  Greek  adjective  end- 
ing -alt)?,  and  not  simply  transliterated,  like  Ta.881  (see  §  3,  i), 
etc.,  is  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  already  become  a 
household  word  among  the  Greek-speaking  Jews. 

3  In  favour  of  the  single  rather  than  the  double  p,  the  follow- 
ing considerations  may  be  urged  :— (1)  The  possibility  that 
Josephus  wrote  the  name  with  a  single  k  (so  generally  in  Niese's 
ed. ).  (2)  The  occasional  employment  of  kk  to  represent  a  single 
p.  Thus,  A.KKapu>v  for  pipy  ',  NcucKapeiju.  for  DHpJ  (Am.  1 1 
[unless  we  should  point  nakkddhn]),  etc.  (3)  The  Latin  form, 
which  may  well  have  become  fixed  in  use  before  the  translation 
from  our  Greek  version  was  made. 

■*  In  this  passage,  certain  chambers  (m;i*;,L,<)  belonging  to  the 
temple  are  described.      Of  one  of  them  it  is  said  :  n'31SK  rrmiD 

ci>pz"s  mien  -32t<  nt*  (var.  'yicrn)  'tmctrn  ^3  1m  rtn 
TV  "D^a  ;  '  In  the  NE.  chamber  the  Hasmonaians  laid  away  the 
stones  of  the  altar  which  the  Grecian  kings  had  defiled.'  Cp 
1  Mace.  4+6. 
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his  brethren  are  called  'Njirjjcn  >3>  S:mUarly  T,arg"  yS"-2u 
('n  n'3),  and  many  passages  in  the  Gcmfira.  and  later  Jewish 
literature.  For  the  complete  list  of  references,  see  Oaster, 
'The  Scroll  of  the  Hasmonaeans'  {Transs.  9th  Orient,  ton- 
gress,  Lond.,  1892),  p.  7;  Levy,  Neuhebr.  und  chald.  Wdrter. 
buch,  s.v.).     The  Hebrew  form  o'JiEC'n  also  occurs. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  wholly  obscure.  It  was 
probably  borne  originally  either  by  Mattathias  himself, 
or  by  one  of  his  ancestors  ;  but  we  are  quite  destitute 
of  information  on  this  point.  In  1  Mace.  2 1,  Mattathias 
is  called  '  the  son  of  John,  son  of  Simeon'  (Marraflfas 
Tajdei/of  rod  'Zvfie&v) I;  *  Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  61,  carries 
the  line  one  step  farther  back,  adding  rod  ' Ao-afAwatov 
(cp  xiv.  16 4  xvi.  7i)  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had 
any  authority  for  this.-  The  adjective  may  have 
originated  in  the  name  of  ~  man,  Hasmon  (cp  the 
Chronicler's  nwn  ;  see  Hashum)  ;  or,  more  probably, 
in  the  name  of  a  place  (cp  P's  pceri,  Josh.  15 27  and 
njiOBTt,  Nu.  3329/;  see  Heshmon,  Hashmonah);  or 
even  in  an  appellative,  though  the  absence  of  a  root 
Dbti  in  the  Hebrew-Aramaic  literature  known  to  us 
makes  this  very  unlikely. 

The  fanciful  etymology  connecting  the  name  with  the  air.  Key. 
D'JD&Tl.  Ps-  68  32  (the  result  of  a  scribe's  blunder),  which  is  then 
explained  by  the  Arabic  hasm([),  'fatness,'  should  be  put  aside 
once  for  all. 

While  Palestine  was  under  the    Egyptian   rule,  the 

Jews  were  not  directly  interfered  with  in  the  exercise  of 

their  religion  and  customs.      Even  then, 

VP"sinS  however,  Greek  cities  were  springing  up 

under 


Mattathias. 


in    all   parts  of   the  land,   and  <±   strong 


pressure  was  gradually  being  brought  to 
bear  on  Judaism  by  the  rapid  encroachment  of  Greek 
thought  and  culture.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
Seleucid  rule  (198  B.C.,  under  Antiochus  III.,  the 
Great)  this  pressure  was  vastly  increased,  both  from 
without  and  from  within.  The  Syrian  kings  did  not 
find  it  easy  to  hold  together  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  their  domain,  and  it  was  to  their  interest  to  dis- 
courage the  exclusive  Jewish  religion.  To  the  Jews 
themselves,  the  struggle  against  Hellenism  might  well 
have  seemed  a  losing  one.  There  was  a  strong  party 
in  Judaea  that  openly  favoured  union  with  the  Gentiles 
and  the  adoption  of  the  new  culture.  See,  e.g. ,  1  Mace. 
In  14  15  2  Mace.  47-15;  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
was  natural,  those  who  held  to  the  national  religion 
redoubled  their  zeal.  At  the  head  of  these  was  the 
well-defined  extreme  legalistic  party  of  'the  Pious'* 
(D'Ton.  'Afftdaioi,  see  Lovingkindness).  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  ( IV. )  Epiphanes 
(175-164  B.C.)  matters  came  to  a  crisis  (see  Israel, 
§  70 ff.  ;  Abomination  of  Desolation).  It  was  not, 
however,  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  ' 
of  Judaea  that  the  revolt  broke  out.  When  the  king's 
officer,  who  compelled  the  people  to  sacrifice  to  the 
heathen  gods,  came  to  Modein  (Mw5e't>  ;  see  Modin), 
p.  village  in  the  mountains  near  Lydda,  a  man  of  that 
place  named  Mattathias  (rmma  'Gift  of  Yahwe';  see 
Mattithiah),  son  of  John,  a  priest  of  the  order  of 
Joarib  (iMacc.  2i),  offered  resistance  to  the  king's 
command  ;  he  slew  the  officer  and  «.  Jew  who  was 
offering  the  sacrifice,  pulled  down  the  altar,  and  fled, 
with  his  five  sons  and  many  others  who  joined  them, 
into  the  mountains.  Multitudes  followed,  and  the 
revolt  very  soon  assumed  formidable  proportions.  Mat- 
tathias and  his  companions  also  went  through  the  land, 
pulling  down  the  heathen  altars,  putting  to  death  the 
apostates,  and  stirring  up  the  remainder  of  the  people 
to  insurrection.      In  this  same  year,  however  (Sel.  146  ; 

1  Wellh.,  Ph.  it.  Sadd.  94  n.,  wished  to  read  'Hasmon'  in 
place  of '  Simeon.' 

2  Similarly  Josephus  speaks  of  the  members  of  this  family  in 
a  few  places  as  ol  'Ao-ajitocaiou  walSc;  (l'it.1  ;  Ant.  xx.  8  n 
20 10),  as  well  as  ol  'Atra^uraioi  and  to  'AcafnovaCtop  veVos. 
See  Schiirer,  1 198  ;  ET1 1,  p.  266. 

3  [See  Che.  OPs.  56  n.,  and  Assideans  ;  and  on  the  further 
development  of  the  two  opposing  parties,  see  Pharisees  and 
Saiiducees.] 
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107,  166  B.C. ),  Mattathias  died  ;  first  having  committed 
the  leadership  of  the  insurgent  people  to  his  son  Judas. 

Thus  began  the  supremacy  of  the  '  Hasmonsean,' 
or  '  Maccabasan,'  house  which  was  to  play  such 
an  important  part  in  Jewish  history.  Cp  Historical 
Literature,  §  17.  Two  of  the  five  sons,  John  and 
Eleazar,  did  not  long  survive  their  father. 

:.  John,  the  eldest,  originally  (V  see  S  1)  called  Gaddi,  "1J,1  was 
captured  and  slain  by  a  marauding  Arab  tribe,  in  161,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  carrying  the  property  of  the  Maccabxan  party  into 
the  country  of  the  Nabataeans  for  safe  keeping  (1  Macu.  1' 35-42). 2 
As  this  was  after  Jonathan  had  succeeded  Judas  in  the  leader- 
ship, and  no  other  mention  is  made  of  him,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  was  recognised  as  inferior  to  his  brethren. 

2.  Eleazar,  the  fourth  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  A  varan  s 
(see  §  1),  is  the  hero  of  the  battle  (lost  by  the  Jews)  against  the 
forces  of  Lysias  at  Beth-Zechariah,  in  162.  Seeing  that  one  of 
the  elephants  of  the  enemy's  host  was  furnished  with  the  royal 
trappings,  and  believing  therefore  that  the  king  rode  upon  it,  he 
crept  under  the  animal  and  stabbed  it,  and  was  crushed  by  its 
weight  (1  Mace.  0  43-46).  He  receives  no  further  mention  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  genealogy  of  the 
Hasmonaeans,  with  the  date  at  which  each  died  (as 
given  in  Schurer) : — 

Mattathias  (167-166). 

John  (161)    Simon  (135)    Judas  (161)    Eleazar  (162)    Jonathan 

I  (143) 

John  Hyrcanus  I.  (105) 

Aristobulus  I.  (104)        Alexander  Jannaeus  (78)  ==  Salome  Alex- 
_ I       [andra  (69) 

1 


1 

Hyrcanus  II.  (40) 


Aristobulus  II.  (63) 

I 


I  I  I 

Alexandra=Alexander  [did  not  reign]  (49)  Antigonus  (37) 

1  1 

Aristobulus  [high-priest]  (35)  lariamme  [wife  of  Herod]  (29) 

Judas  (rmrr).  the  third  son  of  Mattathias,   and   the 

leader  of  the  Jewish  people  in  their  struggle  for  religious 

4    Turlas       freedom,    is   one    of  the    most    heroic 

Kaccabanis.    JL8""?  in  a11  tileJ*]°Z  of  <he  n*tion' 
On  his  name    Makkabi,    Maccabasus, 

see  §  1.     If  the  view  there  advocated,  that  this  was  his 

original  name,  and  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  given 

special  names  as  the  princes  of  Israel,  is  correct,  it  is 

not  unlikely  that  he  received  the  name  Judah  because  of 

his  military  prowess  (cpGen.  499,  etc. ).     According  to 

the   account   given  in  i  Mace.  2  66,   Mattathias  at  the 

time  of  his  death  appointed  Judas  captain  of  the  hosts 

of  Israel,  because  he  had  been  '  strong  and  mighty  from 

his  youth.'     The  army  which  he  commanded  at  first 

was  not  made  up  chiefly  of  the  adherents  of  a  single 

party,  as  seems  to  be  asserted  in  2  Mace.  146,  but  was 

recruited  from  all  classes  and  parties  in  Judzea.      It  is 

true,  the  'AtriScuoi   (see  the  preceding §)  were  foremost 

in  the  movement  which  Judas  led  ;  but  neither  he  nor 

his  brethren  were  ever  identified  with  that  sect. 

Marvellous  success  attended   Judas   from    the    first. 

After  gaining  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  over  the  Syrian 

hosts  sent  against  him,  he  was  enabled  in  165  to  purify 

the  temple  and  restore  its  worship.       His  armies,    no 

longer  made  up  merely  of  religious  enthusiasts,  were  now 

employed  for  campaigns  against  the  Edomites  and  the 

The  name  »-|j,  which  has  a  distinctly  heathen  sound  (see 
Names,  §  57,  and  Kerber,  Hebraische  Eigenna?nen,  1897,  P-  67  ; 
cp  Gad,  §  1)  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews.  The  Greek, 
jorm  TaSSis  given  by  many  MSS  in  1  Mace.  2  2  received  its 
last  letter  from  the  following  word. 

[In  2  Mace.  8  22 10  ig,  by  an  ancient  false  reading  (?)  he  is 
called  Joseph.] 

the  original  form  and  meaning  of  the  name,  which  occurs 
"J 'wo  places,  1  Macc.25  and  (143,  are  quite  uncertain.  Many 
Oreek  MSS  give  the  form  Savapav  {i.e.,  EAea^ap  6  Savapav  side 
By  side  with  EAeofapot  hvupav),  which  is  also  possible.  The 
ayriac,  indeed,  writes  the  word  with  initial  n  ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  fact  should  be  allowed  any  weight.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  name  Makkabi,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Syrian  translator  can  have  had  nothing  but  the  Greek  to  guide 
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Ammonites  ;  also  in  Galilee,  Gilead,  and  the  Philistine 
territory.  Judas  thus  made  himself  the  champion,  in  the 
wider  sense,  of  the  Jewish  nation,  not  merely  of  its 
religious  rights.  In  163,  the  object  sought  by  the  Jews 
in  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  was  actually  attained. 
They  were  giveri  full  religious  liberty,  in  return  for  their 
submission  to  the  king,  now  Antiochus  (V.)  Eupator. 
(For  the  circumstances,  see  1  Mace.  648-63,  and  the 
summary  of  the  history  given  below  under  Maccabees, 
First,  §  2  [col.  2858]. ) 

Judas'  career  as  a  military  leader  was  by  no  means 
ended.  From  this  time  on,  the  Jews  were  engaged  in  a 
fateful  struggle  among  themselves  ;  the  Hellenising  party 
contending  for  supremacy  with  the  national  party,  of 
which  Judas  and  his  brethren  were  the  leaders.  Certain 
adherents  of  the  king,  notably  one  Alcimus,  who  became 
high  priest  (see  Aiximus),  succeeded  through  mis- 
representations in  calling  in  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
Judas'  valour  as  a  military  captain,  however,  was  again 
displayed,  and  the  Jewish  arms  triumphed.  After  the 
decisive  battle  near  Beth-horon,  in  161,  Judas  was 
again  virtually  the  political  head  of  the  Jewish  people, 
with  more  power  than  ever  before.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  exercised  the  office  of  high  priest,  as 
his  successors  did.  Probably  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
do  so. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Judas  took  at  last  the 
momentous  step  of  asserting  the  political  independence 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Two  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Rome  ( 1  Mace.  81^  17^ ),  in  the  not  unreasonable  hope 
of  gaining  the  support  of  the  Romans  against  the  Syrians, 
and  thus  securing  the  permanent  triumph  of  the  Jewish 
national  party.  The  Romans  did  in  fact  return  a 
favourable  answer  (1  Mace.  821  ff.),  but  it  came  too 
late  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  Jews.  Only  about 
two  months  after  the  victory  which  Judas  had  gained 
over  the  Syrian  captain  Nicanor  near  Beth-horon,  the 
king  (Demetrius  I.)  sent  against  him  an  army  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  Jewish  forces  were  but  a  handful. 
Judas  refused  to  retire  from  the  field  without  a  battle, 
and  fought  desperately  ;  but  his  army  was  utterly  routed, 
and  he  himself  was  slain  (1  Mace.  9  1-19).  The  cause  of 
the  loyal  Jews  seemed  to  have  fallen  with  him. 

There  is  but  one  estimate  of  the  character  of  Judas. 
He  was  a  true  patriot  and  a  born  captain.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  the  writer  of  1  Mace.  (33-9)  is  shared  by  the 
writer  of  2  Mace. ,  who  had  otherwise  no  intwest  in  the 
Hasmonaean  house.  Devout  and  zealous  for  the  law, 
as  his  father  had  been,  prompt  of  action  and  brave  to 
rashness,  Judas  was  able  to  inspire  confidence  in  those 
whom  he  led,  and  to  gain  surprising  results  with  small 
means.  It  was  as  the  fruit  of  his  example  and  achieve- 
ments, made  possible  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  Jewish  nation  under  the  Hasmon- 
asans  achieved  such  successes  in  the  decades  following  ; 
though  these  later  gains  also  were  due  chiefly  to  the 
political  situation  in  the  Syrian  kingdom  (see  below, 
§  5),  and  were  necessarily  only  temporary. 

Jonathan  ('luvaBav,  jmi.v),  the  fifth  son  of  Mattathias, 
bore  also  the  name  Apphus,'Afl-c/>ous,  1  Mace.  2s(see§  1). 

The  original    form  and   meaning  of  the 
5.  Jonathan.  ,  ^  1 

latter  name  are  quite  unknown. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  with  what  guttural  letter  the 
word  began,  or  what  Semitic  consonant  the  Greek  ?  represents. 
On  the  Syriac  transcription  D13n  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
placed  ;  see  preceding  col.,  n.  3. 

Jonathan  is  mentioned  occasionally  in  1  Mace. 
(5 17  24  55)  in  connection  with  Judas  and  Simon  as  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  earlier  Maccabasan  campaigns  ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  Judas,  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  succeed  him  as  leader  of  the  national  party  (1  Mace. 
928-31). 

His  opponents  had  at  that  time  decidedly  the  upper  hand. 
The  Hellenising  party  was  triumphant1  (see  the  preceding  §), 

*  In  1  Mace.  9  24  read  :  '  in  those  days  their  iniquity  (DJH  in- 
stead of  3y-),  '  famine  ')  waxed  exceedingly  great,'  etc. 
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and,  aided  by  the  Syrians,  used  every  means  to  secure  its  advan- 
tage (i  Mace.  1»  23-2^).  Many  former  adherents  abandoned  the 
Maccaba;-m  cause  (7'.  24*),  and  those  who  remained  faithful 
were  subjected  to  intimidation  and  even  violence  {v.  26).  Jona- 
than, with  his  comparatively  few  followers,  was  compelled  for 
some  years  to  keep  in  the  background  ;  at  first,  as  a  freebooter, 
making  raids  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  and  at  one  time  (158 
B.C.)  unsuccessfully  pursued  by  a  Syrian  army  (1  Mace.  9  58-72)  ; 
then,  at  the  head  of  a  sort  of  rival  government  at  Michmash,  a 
short  distance  N.  of  Jerusalem,  where  his  party  seems  to  have 
steadily  gained  in  numbers  and  in  power  {ibid.  v.  73).  This 
was  undoubtedly  due  largely  to  his  own  ability,  as  well  as  to 
the  truly  popular  cause  which  he  represented,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  Hellenising  party  sin?2  the  death  of  Alcimus  (159  B.C.) 
was  without  a  leader. 

At  length  the  scales  were  turned  completely  in 
Jonathan's  favour  in  an  unexpected  way.  Demetrius 
was  compelled  to  contest  the  possession  of  the  Syrian 
throne  with  a  powerful  rival,  Alexander  Balas.  Both 
saw  the  necessity  of  making  overtures  to  Jonathan,  who 
finally  espoused  the  cause  of  Balas,  in  return  for  which 
service  he  was  made  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people,  with 
considerable  power,  and  was  also  appointed  high  priest 
of  the  nation.  This  (153  B.C.)  was  the  real  beginning 
of  the  Hasmonsean  rule  in  Jerusalem.  Jonathan  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  of  high  priest  (vacant,  ap- 
parently, since  the  death  of  Alcimus),  and  to  increase, 
little  by  little,  the  advantage  already  gained.  He  was 
confirmed  in  his  authority  by  Balas,  when  the  latter 
became  king  (1  Mace.  10 65);  was  received  with  high 
honours  at  Ptolemais  by  Balas  and  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
king  of  Egypt  {ibid.  v.  59^);  and  finally,  when  Deme- 
trius II.  became  king  of  Syria,  succeeded  by  ^  daring 
stroke  in  obtaining  a  series  of  most  important  con- 
cessions to  Judaea.  See  the  interesting  account  in 
1  Mace.  11 20-37;  and  CP  Schurer,  GJVW\iteff.\ 
ETI245/: 

During  all  this  time  Jonathan  showed  himself  a  wise 
and  bold  leader,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  Syrian 
power  continued  to  be  divided  among  rival  aspirants  to 
the  throne,  so  that  not  only  Jonathan,  but  also  his 
successors,  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  power  by 
making  shrewd  use  of  the  situation.  The  purpose  of 
completely  throwing  off  the  Syrian  yoke  —  a  purpose 
already  cherished  by  Judas — was  not  lost  sight  of  by 
Jonathan.  He  sent  ambassadors  with  letters  of  friend- 
ship to  Rome,  Sparta,  and  other  places  (144  B.C.  ?),  at 
the  same  time  working  diligently  to  strengthen  Judaea 
in  every  possible  way  (see  esp.  1  Mace.  11 55/".  1232-38). 
Soon  after  this,  however,  Jonathan  fell  a  victim  to 
Syrian  treachery.  Trypho,  the  chief  captain  of  the 
young  Antiochus  VI.  who  was  now  contending  with 
Demetrius  II.  for  the  supremacy,  became  himself  an 
aspirant  to  the  throne.  Fearing  Jonathan  for  some 
reason,  and  wishing  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  Trypho 
enticed  him  into  Ptolemais  and  there  put  him  to  death 
(1  Mace.  1239-53).      This  was  at  the  close  of  143. 

Simon  {Sl/aoiv,1  -Aysc)  was  the  second  son  of 
Mattathias  ;  according  to  1  Mace.  23  called  also  Thassi 
(Sao-cri)  ;  see  §  1.  The  Semitic  form  and 
original  meaning  of  the  name  Thassi  can 
no  longer  be  determined.  In  *  Mace,  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  with  honour  in  the  account  of  the  times  of 
Judas  and  Jonathan,  as  an  able  military  leader.  Thus 
517  21^  967  f.  1165/1  I233/!  38  f.  During  the  reign 
of  Jonathan,  Antiochus  VI.  appointed  Simon  general 
{(TTpa.TT]y6$)  over  an  important  district  (11 59).  In  265 
Mattathias  is  represented  as  singling  him  out  as  the 
wisest  of  the  brethren,  and  appointing  him  their 
counsellor.-  Simon  seems  to  have  been  in  all  respects 
a  worthy  successor  of  Judas  and  Jonathan. 

Upon  the  death  of  Jonathan,  Simon  promptly  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  both  as  captain  and 
as  high  priest,  being  confirmed  in  this  by  all  the  people. 
He  continued  to  carry  out  with  energy  the  policy  pursued 
by  Jonathan,  building  up  and  fortifying  Jerusalem  and 

*  In  the  OT  (P  Sujuewe,  Eng.  '  Simeon." 

3  For  a  possible  e\planation  of  this,  see  col.  2860,  par.  (3). 
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the  other  strongholds  of  Judaea(13  10  33  43-48  52  1 47  32-34), 
extending  the  territory  of  the  Jews,  taking  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  Syrian  dissensions,  and  sending  embassies 
abroad.  In  all  these  things  he  was  enabled  by  the 
circumstances  to  attain  much  more  than  had  been 
possible  for  his  predecessors,  so  that  his  reign  was  a 
glorious  one  for  the  Jewish  people. 

In  142,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Simon,  the  Syrian 
yoke  was  at  last  removed  from  Israel.  Demetrius  II. , 
yielding  to  Simon's  demand,  formally  recognised  the 
independence  of  Judaea  (see  the  triumphant  words  of 
the  historian,  1  Mace.  13  41/  ).  Soon  after  this,  Simon 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Acra,  or  citadel 
of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  Syrian 
garrison  for  twenty-six  years,  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Maccabaean  struggle1  (1349-53)-  In  the  brief 
season  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  followed  ( 1  Mace. 
14  4-15), 2  Simon's  services  to  his  people  were  given  im- 
portant recognition.  A  solemn  assembly  held  at 
Jerusalem  in  141  confirmed  him  in  the  offices  of  governor 
and  high  priest,3  and  made  both  these  offices  hereditary. 
Thus,  a  Hasmonaean  dynasty  was  formally  established. 
An  inscription  in  Simon's  honour  (col.  2864  [<5])  was 
composed  and  put  in  a  conspicuous  place.4  At  about 
this  time,  also,  embassies  were  sent  to  Rome  (col. 
2863  [«])  and  to  the  Spartans  (it.),  which  resulted  suc- 
cessfully (col.  2864  [c]),  1  Mace.  I416-24  1515-24.  Soon, 
however,  Simon  became  involved  in  other  wars,  as  the 
Syrian  throne  changed  hands  and  his  help  was  needed. 
Moreover,  Antiochus  (VII. )  Sidetes  sent  an  army  against 
Judasa,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  some  of  the  posses- 
sions which  the  Jews  had  gained  ;  but  his  captain  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  country  by  two  of  Simon's 
sons,  Judas  and  John.  Near  the  beginning  of  135, 
Simon  fell  a  victim  to  the  plot  of  his  own  son-in-law, 
Ptolemy,  '  captain  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,'  who  wished 
to  obtain  the  power  for  himself.  With  two  of  his 
sons,  Mattathias  and  Judas,  Simon  was  received  by 
Ptolemy  into  the  fortress  Dok  (q.v. ),  near  Jericho,  and 
there  treacherously  murdered.5 

John,  son  of  Simon,  generally  called  Hyrcanus, 
'Tpracos,6  is  said  in  1  Mace.  13 53  to  have  been  put  in 
T  ,  charge  of  the  fortress  Gazara  by  his  father 
w  '  in  142.     John  also  took  a  prominent  part  in 

Hyrcanus.  thg  c[efeat  Qf  tne  Syrian  general  Cendebasus 
(\§iff.  9/.).  Immediately  after  the  murder  of  Simon, 
Ptolemy  sent  men  to  Gazara  to  kill  John,  who  was  now 
the  legitimate  successor  to  the  leadership  of  Israel.  John 
was  informed  of  the  plot,  however,  and  with  true 
Maccabasan  promptness  slew  the  messengers  and  made 
all  speed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  arrived  in  advance  of 
his  rival,  and  made  his  position  secure.  His  reign 
of  thirty  years,  though  by  no  means  peaceful,  was 
decidedly  successful  politically.  In  the  first  year  after 
his  accession,  he  was  temporarily  humbled  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  who  besieged  Jerusalem  with  success,  obtaining 
important  concessions  from  the  Jews,  besides  breaking 
down  the  city  wall.  These  losses  were  soon  repaired, 
however,  as  the  Syrian  government  was  again  involved 
in  sore  difficulties.  Hyrcanus  rebuilt  the  city  wall 
(1  Mace.  I623),  and  began  in  128,  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  Antiochus,  a  series  of  important  campaigns, 
one  fruit  of  which  was  the  humbling  of  the  Samaritans 
and  the  destruction  of  their  temple.  The  territory  of 
the  Jews  was  very  considerably  extended  (reaching  such 
an  extent  as  it  had  not  had  for  many  centuries),  and 
their  independence  completely  restored. 

1  [On  1  Mace.  13  47-50 14  14  36,  see  Che.  OPs.  68  80,  n." ;  and 
on  13  51,  see  OPs.  11,  and  references  in  p.  40,  n.u. — Ed.]. 

2  [See  Che.  OPs.  23.— Ed.] 

3  It  must  be  remembered  that  Jonathan  received  the  office  of 
high  priest,  not  from  the  people,  but  from  the  Syrian  king. 

*  [See  Stade-Holtzmann,  CV1  2382;    but  cp  Wellh.  //CC), 

111/.  ;  l4>,  273. — Ed.] 
6  [On  Simon,  cp  Che.  OPs.  11,  24^,  68. — Ed.] 
6  For  attempts  to  explain  this  name,  which  had  already  been 

in  use  for  some  time  among  the  Jews,  see  Schurer,  1  204  (ET  i.  1, 

P-  273/X 
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In  several  respects  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus  marks  a 
departure  from  the  simpler  ways  (and  perhaps  the  ideals) 
of  his  predecessors.  Hyrcanus  waged  war  with  the  aid 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  for  example,  and  had  his  own 
name  engraved  on  the  coins  of  his  reign.  It  is  an 
especially  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  he  cut 
loose  from  the  Pharisees,  and  identified  himself  with  the 
Sadducees  (see  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Che.  OPs.  24/  39).  Concerning  the  events  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  we  have  little  information.  He 
died  in  105  B.C. 


MACCABEES  (BOOKS) 

Many  of  the  works  dealing  with  the  history  of  this  period  are 
referred  to  below  (Maccabees  [Books]).     Here  may  be  men- 
tioned  : — Clinton,  Fasti He llenici,  vol.  Hi.  I21, 
8.  Literature.    1851,    pp.    310-350;    Flathe,    Gesch.    Mace- 
donians,   ii.    (1834);    J.   Derenbourg,  Essai 
sur  I  hist,  et  la  gfogr.de  la  Pal.,  1867;  Madden,  Coins  0/ the 
/civs,  1881  ;  De  Saulcy,  Hist,  des  Machabtes  ou  princes  de  la 
dyn.  asDioni'ermv,   1880;    Pauly's    Real-enc.  der  class.    Alter- 
tku7nswiss.fi),  s.7'.  'Antiochus  IV.';  Schurer,  GyF(2)l  127-241 ; 
ET  i.  1  169-290  (in  the  introductory  part  of  the  vol.  there  is  an 
excellent  account  of  the  sources)  ;  Ewald,  GVIfiH  287-543  ;  ET, 
1867-1886,  5  286-394  '.  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  vols.  2  2  3;  Stade- 
Holtzmann,  GVII^ff,  ;  Wellh.  f/G{*)  256J:     See  also  the 
works  referred  to  in  Schurer,  1  4-9  127./  ;  ETI6-12,  170. 
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FIRST  MACCABEES 

By  far  the  most  important   of  the   several  writings 

known  as  the  '  Books  of  the  Maccabees'  (MaKKapaLcov 

Titl       /3tj3\fa,    or    Ma\-/ca/3ai\-a)    is     the     history 

*    commonly  entitled  '  Maccabees.'     The  title 

borne  by  the  book  in  its   original  Hebrew  form  (see 

below,  §  3)  is  not  known. 

Many  scholars  have  tried  to  recognise  it  in  a  well-known 
passage  quoted  by  Eusebius  {HE  (J  25)  from  Origen.  Origen 
enumerates  the  (twenty -two)  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon, 
giving"  the  Hebrew  names  in  Greek  transliteration,  and  then 
adds : '  Besides  these  there  is  "  the  Maccabaica,"  which  is  entitled 
Sarbeth  Sabanaiel.'1  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  reference  is  to 
a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  1  Mace,  whose  title  is  transliterated.  AH 
attempts  to  explain  this  title  from  the  Hebrew,  however,  have 
hitherto  been  futile  (see  the  comms.,  and  especially  Curtiss,  The 
Name  Machabee,  1876,  p.  30).2  On  the  other  band,  the  solution 
proposed  by  Dalman  {Gramm,  6),  according  to  which  the 
two  strange  words  in  their  original  form  stood  for  the  Aramaic 
*N]C^n  ri'3  ~i£Di  seems  very  plausible.  The  title  'Book  of  the 
Hasmonseans'  would  be  eminently  suitable  for  1  Mace,  (cp  562, 
and  the  actual  superscription  of  the  later  Aramaic  composition 
dealing  with  the  history  of  this  time  :  see  below,  §  11)  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how,  by  the  aid  of  common  scribal  blunders,3  the 
form  in  Eusebius  could  have  been  reached.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  even  this  can  give  us  any  sure  clue  to  the 
original  title  of  1  Mace.  This  plainly  Aramaic  form  of  words 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  superscription  of  a  work  written  in 
Hebrew  ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  work  known  (by 
hearsay  only?)  to  Origen  was  an  Aramaic  translation,  such  as 
must  have  been  made  very  early.  As  will  appear  in  the  sequel 
(8  11),  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  1  Mace,  was 
current  only  for  a  very  brief  period.  If  we  suppose,  then,  that 
the  above  explanation  of  the  name  recorded  by  Origen  is  correct, 
there  would  still  remain  the  possibility  that  (as  frequently 
happened)  the  title  borne  by  the  translation  was  quite  inde- 
pendent of  that  borne  by  the  original. 

The  book  is  a  history  of  the  Jewish  struggle  for 
religious  freedom  and  for  independence  under  the 
2  ContentH  ^accabees.  It  covers  the  period  of  forty 
'  years  beginning  with  the  accession  of 
Antiochus  (IV.)  Epiphanes,  175  B.C.,  and  ending  with 
the  death  of  Simon,  the  third  of  the  Maccabasan  leaders, 
135  B.C.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  narrative  of  events 
in  their  chronological  order,  attention  being  given  chiefly 
to  military  and  political  affairs,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  that 
concerned  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  other  nations. 

efio    Se   TOVTtav    eori    ra    MaK/caflaixa,    ct7rep    €  Trtyeypanrai 
2ap0r)0  SajSa^aieA.     See  also  the  superscription  of  the  Syriac 

1  Mace.  (Lagarde's  Apocrypha  Syriace),  which  was  evidently 
derived  from  these  words  of  Origen. 

Of  all  these  attempts  it  may  be  said,  that  they  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  sound.     Most  of  them  rest  on  the  reading 

2  XapjiaveeK,  which   has   been   in  vogue   since   the  sixteenth 
Century,  but  without  any  good  authority. 

3  The  correct  transliteration  would  be  (r<pap  fir}9  ao-afuovatt. 
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Third  Maccabees.  Fourth  Maccabees. 

Title  (§  1,  col.  2879)-  Title  (§  1,  col.  2882). 

Contents  (§  2,  col.  2879).  Contents  (g  2,  col.  2882). 

Beginning     lost    (§     3,    col.         Integrity  (§  3,  col.  2882/). 

2879^).  Author,      Date     (§     4,     col. 

Language,    Style    (§    4,   col.  2883,/:). 

2880).  Literary  character  (§  5,  col. 

Historicity  (§  5,  col.  28807:).  2884). 

Author,  Date  (§  6,  col.  2881).  Language,    Style    (§    6,    col. 

Attestation  (§  7,  col.  2881).  28847:). 

Bibliography  (§  8,  col.  2881).  Thought  (§  7,  col.  2885/). 

Attestation,    Text    (§   8,   col. 

2886). 
Bibliography  (§  9,  col.  2886). 

The  narrative  is  continuous,  and  the  treatment 
uniform  throughout  the  book.  The  material  may  be 
divided  conveniently  as  follows  : — 

r.  (1  1-9)  The  briefest  possible  introduction,  beginning  with 
the  conquest  of  Alexander,  and  describing  in  general  terms  the 
origin  of  the  Seleucid  empire.  2.  (1 10-64)  Desperate  condition 
of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  His  attempts  to  abolish 
the  Jewish  religion.  3.  (21-70)  The  uprising  at  Modem 
(167  B.C.)  and  the  growth  of  the  rebellion  led  by  Mattathias. 
4.  (3  i-4  35)  The  first  victories  gained  by  the  Jews  under  the 
leadership  of  Judas  Maccabeeus.  5.  (436-61)  Purification  of  the 
temple  and  dedication  of  the  new  altar  (165  B.C.).  6.  (5  1-68) 
Campaigns  conducted  by  Judas  against  the  surrounding  nations. 
7.  (61-17)  Death  of  Epiphanes,  in  Persia,  and  accession  of 
Eupator  (164  B.C.).  8.  (6  18-63)  Further  wars  with  the  Syrians. 
Concession  of  religious  freedom  to  the  Jews,  in  return  for  their 
submission.  9.  (7  1-50)  Demetrius  gains  possession  of  the  throne 
(162  b.c).  Death  of  Nicanor.  10.  (81-922)  Treaty  with  the 
Romans.  Death  of  Judas  (161  B.C.).  n.  (9  23-IO  66)  Jonathan 
succeeds  Judas  as  military  leader  of  the  Jews.  Supported  by 
the  pretender  Alexander  Balas,  he  becomes  the  high  priest  of 
the  nation  (153  B.C.).  He  is  received  in  state  by  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  (Philometor),  King  of  Egypt,  at  Ptolemais.  12. 
(IO67-II  74)  Further  battles  fought  by  Jonathan  ;  and  his  relations 
with  the  Syrian  kings.  13.  (12  1-53)  Embassies  to  Rome  and 
Sparta.  Death  of  Jonathan  (end  of  143  B.C.).  14.  (13i-14i5) 
Fortunes  of  the  Jews  under  Simon.  They  secure  their  political 
independence  (142  b.c).  The  Syrians  are  driven  from  the  castle 
in  Jerusalem.  Peace  in  the  land.  15.  (14  16-49)  Renewal  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  Spartans  and  with  Rome.  A  formal 
record  is  drawn  up  by  the  people  and  put  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  honour  of  Simon,  who  is  thus  publicly  declared  ruler 
of  the  Jews  (141  B.C.).  16.  (I51-I624)  Relations  of  Simon  with 
Antiochus  Sidetes.  His  two  sons  defeat  the  Syrian  general. 
Murder  of  Simon  (135  B.C.). 

As  to  the  language  in  which  1  Mace,  was  written, 

there  is  no  room  for  doubt.      Mention  has  been  made 

o    n„-,ri«*i    of   the    testimony    of   Origen   (§   1)    and 
3.  unginai  jerome  /col    2850 
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50,  towards  end),  which 
testimony,  though  less  valuable  than  it  at 
first  appears  to  be,  shows  at  least  that  each  of  those 
great  scholars  regarded  it  as  an  undisputed  fact  that  the 
book  was  written  in  Hebrew.  Internal  evidence  proves 
beyond  question  that  this  opinion  (or  church  tradition) 
was  correct. 

That  the  language  was  Semitic  is  evident.  Semitic  idioms 
follow  one  another  in  such  number  and  variety  as  would  be  in- 
explicable in  a  Greek  composition;  see,  for  example,  1  29  (cp 
Gen.  41  1,  etc.),  36  58,  TupoiTjA  toi?  eupi encode i^is  =  ?N*lf  7 
D'NiJOJn  (incorrectly  punctuated  by  Swete,  and  frequently  mis- 
understood), 240  4  2  530-33  621  (e£  avrdv  [NV]  as  subject  of 
the  verb;  so  also  733),  81  944  etc.;  and  such  passages  as 
315-26  51-828-34.  The  form  of  many  of  the  proper  names 
shows  that  they  are  transliterated  from  a  Semitic  text ;  thus 
(puAioriei/i;  the  names  in  11  34  (Schfir.  GJV\  183  ;  ET  1  2457:); 
1/xoA.Kove  [KV]  for  lD^D',  11  39(seeSchur.  I.e. ;  We.  I/GW,  270), 
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etc.      In  14  27,  €U(rapafjL€k  [A,  €va(rapap.eK  (NV)]  (cp  now  Exp.  T 

11  523^)  is  plainly  the  transliteration  of  some  word  or  words 
which   the  translator  did  not  understand.     Cp  also  xai>eva9a, 

12  37.  The  weighty  evidence  afforded  by  occasional  mis- 
translation, or  by  renderings  which  can  only  be  explained  as 
the  result  of  misunderstanding  or  accidental  corruption  of  the 
original  Semitic  text,  is  not  wanting.  Ihus  829,  etrnjo-ae  (mis- 
translating the  Hebrew  perfect  tense  :  'the  Romans  hereby  make 
agreement ';  see  the  following  verses,  and  cp  the  similar  mistake 
in  14  28,  eyvu>pi<rev  tj^iv  for  ljjmn  ;  '  we  make  proclamation  ')  ; 
9  24,  Aijllos  (3jn  for  Din) ;  10  x,  6  'En-u^ai-ifc  instead  of  tou  'Ettl- 
4>apov?, — a  mistranslation  made  very  easy  by  the  Semitic  usage 
in  regard  to  such  adjectives  ;  10  72,  01  iraripts  <rov  ("pni2K  instead 
of  iTrQX  [f°r  TniN2s]i  'thine  armies');  14  9,  aro\as  7roAe'jUou  (!) 
(reading  nix  instead  of  ^y,  '  gay  apparel  ").1 

That  the  Semitic  language  was  Hebrew,  not  Aramaic, 
is  everywhere  manifest. 

See  the  evidence  furnished  by  many  of  the  passages  cited 
above  ;  and  add  further,  '2  39  3  19  (cm  *j  ;  also  0  6),  540  735,  and 
the  remarkable  succession  of  Hebrew  idioms  in  5  1-8. 

Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  author  of  1  Mace, 
beyond  the  facts  that  can  be  gathered  by  inference  from 


4.  Author. 


his  book.     He  was  certainly  a  devout  and 


patriotic  Jew. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  moreover,  that  the  author 
lived  and  wrote  in  Palestine.  It  is  plain  from  every 
part  of  the  book  that  his  personal  interests  were  all  in 
that  land. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  geography  and  topography  of  the 
country  is  strikingly  minute;  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
occasion  to  mention  foreign  lands,  he  shows  himself  much  less 
accurately  informed.  In  his  narrative  he  frequently  introduces 
such  details  as  would  have  no  importance  for  one  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  scenes  and  events  described.  See,  for  example, 
3  24  7  19  S  19  9  2-4  33  34  43  1*2  ■&/.  13  vzf.  16  5  6. 

The  writer  of  this  history,  furthermore,  must  have 
stood  near  to  the  centre  of  Jewish  political  affairs. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  nothing  to  require  us  to  suppose  that  he 
himself  took  an  active  part  in  the  events  he  records;  but  he  is 
most  plainly  in  his  element  when  he  is  dealing  with  affairs  of 
state,  military  movements,  and  court  intrigues.  He  must  have 
been  a  man  of  rank,  and  personally  acquainted  with  the  leaders 
of  his  people. 

The  author  shows  himself  a  loyal  adherent  of  the 
Hasmonsean  house  ;  it  was  to  this  family  that  Israel 
owed  its  rescue  and  its  glory  ;  see  especially  562,  and 
cp  133  14i8  26  I62.  That  he  should  extol  the  char- 
acter and  deeds  of  Judas  was  of  course  to  be  expected, 
but  his  admiration  of  the  other  Hasmonasan  leaders  is 
hardly  less  emphatically  expressed. 

See  what  he  says  of  Jonathan,  9  73  10  15-21  59-66  11  20-27  71 
12  35  $zf.  (notice  also  IO61  11  25);  of  Simon,  IS^jf.  47/.  I44-15 
16  14  ;  and  of  John,  13  53  16  23_/C 

When  in  addition  to  these  facts  it  is  observed  in  what 
a  favourable  light  the  Jewish  priesthood  is  exhibited 
throughout  the  book — the  renegade  high  priests  Jason 
and  Menelaus,  for  example,  are  not  mentioned  at  all 
(contrast  2  Mace.  47-5  23)  —  the  conjecture  of  Geiger 
\Urschrift,  206 ff.)  that  the  author  of  T  Mace,  was  a 
Sadducee  seems  not  improbable  (see  Sadducees).2 

i.  The  date  of  the  composition  of  1  Mace,  can  be  deter- 
mined approximately.  If  we  assume  the  book  to  be  the 
—  ,  work  of  a  single  writer,  as  seems  necessary 
'  (see  below,  §  9),  it  is  plain  from  I611-24 
that  it  must  have  been  finished  after  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (135-106  B.C.).  It  is  also 
evident  from  the  way  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  the 
Romans  that  the  days  of  Pompey  and  the  Roman  rule 
were  not  yet  dreamed  of :  he  emphasises  chiefly  the 
Romans'  fidelity  as  allies  (81  12  12 1  I440),  and  implies 
everywhere  that  they  are  friends  to  be  proud  of,  although 
outside  the  horizon  of  ordinary  Jewish  affairs  (8i_^i  19). 
The  book  must,  therefore,  have  been  completed  before 
the  year  63  B.C. 

ii.  There  are  grounds  for  bringing  the  date  of  com- 
position within  narrower  limits. 

(1)  The  passage  16237^,  in  particular,  has  afforded 
a  basis  for  argument.      It  reads  as  follows  : — 

1  The  same  confusion  of  these  two  words  more  than  once  in 
Daniel  ;  see  Moore  in  JBL,  1896,  pp.  195,  197. 

2  Getter  was  certainly  wrong,  however,  in  regarding  the  book 
as  a  '  party  document.' 
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'  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  John,  and  of  his  wars,  and  of  his 
valiant  deeds  which  he  did,  and  of  the  building  of  the  walls 
which  he  built,  and  of  his  doings,  behold  they  are  written  in 
the  chronicles  of  his  high-priesthood,  from  the  time  that  he  was 
made  high  priest  after  his  father.' 

It  has  been  customary  to  conclude  from  this  mention 
of  the  •  rest  of  the  deeds  '  of  John,  and  especially  from 
the  reference  to  the  'chronicle  of  his  high- priesthood,' 
that  his  reign  must  have  been  far  advanced,1  or  even 
ended  (so  most  scholars  since  Eichhorn),  at  the  time 
when  these  words  were  written.  The  cogency  of  this 
reasoning  may  be  doubted,  however  ;  the  more  so,  as 
every  particle  of  the  remaining  evidence  points  to  a 
different  conclusion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer  wished  to  bring  his  history  to  an 
end  with  the  close  of  Simon's  reign.  If  this  had  been  his  only 
purpose,  however,  he  would  hardly  have  followed  16  17  with 
just  these  concluding  verses  18-22,  which  tell  only  half  of  what 
was  necessary  to  be  told,  if  the  escape  of  John  was  to  be  narrated 
at  all,  and  leave  the  history  of  the  Hasmonasan  house  and  of 
Jerusalem  (see  z:  20)  in  suspense.  To  suppose  that  these  verses 
were  intended  merely  to  serve  as  the  necessary  bridge  from  the 
reign  of  Simon  to  that  of  John,  does  not  explain  them  satis- 
factorily ;  and  the  greater  the  interval  of  time  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  between  these  events  and  the  writing  of  the  history,  the 
greater  the  difficulty  becomes. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  historian  finished  his 
work  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  wished  to  conclude  it  with  complimentary  mention 
of  his  sovereign,  every  part  of  the  closing  passage 
16 18-24  is  at  once  satisfactorily  explained. 

It  is  all  precisely  what  we  should  expect.  The  events  follow- 
ing Simon  s  death  were  then  familiar  to  every  one  ;  it  was  only 
necessary  to  lead  up  to  the  statement  of  John's  prompt  action 
(7'.  22),  and  then  to  add  the  customary  formula  :  '  the  rest  of 
his  great  deeds,'  etc.  For  the  only  deeds  that  are  specially 
mentioned — the  carrying  on  of  war,  and  the  building  of  walls — 
we  have  no  need  to  look  further  than  the  earlier  years  of  his 
reign  ;  the  wars  that  brought  him  his  chief  glory,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  wall  that  had  been  razed  by  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
were  both  begun,  it  would  seem,  during  or  immediately  after 
the  year  128  (see  col.  2856,  §  7).  As  for  the  '  chronicle  of 
his  high-priesthood '  (if  we  suppose  the  words  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  compliment),'-3  the  historian  could  have  referred  to  it 
equally  well  at  any  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  If 
there  really  was  such  a  chronicle,  it  was  probably  the  continua- 
tion of  the  record  of  the  preceding  reigns  ;  see  the  latter  part  of 
z>.  24  (see  also  below,  §  8). 

(2)  The  impression  thus  gained  from  the  closing  verses 
of  the  book,  that  it  was  completed  during  the  reign  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  is  confirmed  by  the  tone  of  security 
and  political  self-respect  that  is  so  evident  in  all  parts 
of  the  history.  With  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
B.  C.  came  a  marked  decline. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications  that  the 
historian  began  his  work  during  the  reign  of  Simon. 

The  striking  passage  14  4-15,  in  particular,  points  distinctly 
in  this  direction.  So,  too,  does  the  much  discussed  verse  13  42. 
Even  if  documents  and  coins  (?)  were  dated  in  this  way  (see 
Schiir.  GJV  1 192^  ;  ET  I257  ff.\  the  custom  can  have  con- 
tinued only  for  a  very  short  time.  The  only  historians  who 
would  be  likely  to  write  such  a  verse  as  this  would  be  those  of 
Simon's  own  day.  Cp  on  the  other  hand  14  27,  which  is  equally 
significant  whether  written  by  the  author  of  1  Mace,  or  by  some 
one  else.  The  compliment  paid  to  Simon  in  265  may  also  be 
taken  as  evidence  ;  there  is  nowhere  in  the  sequel  anything  that 
could  be  regarded  as  especially  illustrating  the  quality  here 
ascribed  to  him,  or  as  implying  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
counsellor  of  his  brethren. 

iii.  The  theory  best  accounting  for  all  the  facts  (see 
also  below) — and  no  really  plausible  argument  can  be 
urged  against  it — would  seem  to  be,  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  history  was  composed  and  written  under  the 
inspiration  of  Simon's  glorious  reign,  and  that  it  was 
finished  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus. 
That  is,  the  book  was  probably  written  between  140 
and  125  B.C. 

The  passage  13  30  can  give  us  no  additional  help.  The  words 
*  unto  this  day  '  are  the  indispensable  (OT)  formula  added  to  the 
account  of  such  monuments,  and  would  have  been  used  in  any 
case,  whether  the  time  that  had  elapsed  were  two  years  or 
twenty.  This  is  simply  one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  the  way 
in  which  the  writer  models  his  history  after  the  pattern  of  the 
older  Hebrew  scriptures;  the  use  of  the  formula  here  serving 

1  See  the  advocates  of  this  view  cited  in  Grimm,  Comm.  24. 

2  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  they  are  anythine  more 
than  this.     See  below,  §  8.  & 
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to  show  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  monument  (cp  9  23 
16  23/).1 

Viewed   from   the    literary    point    of  view,    1  Mace. 

makes  a  most  favourable  impression.      Its  author  was 

evidently  a  writer  of  unusual  talents  as 

6.  iiHera  y  wejj  as  Qf  considerable  experience.     His 


charac- 
teristics. 


narrative  is  constructed  with  a  true  sense 
of  proportion  and  with  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  material.  The  style,  which  is  strongly 
marked,  is  plainly  his  own,  though  formed  on  the 
classical  Hebrew  models.  Reminiscences  of  OT  phrase- 
ology are  of  course  frequent,  and  certain  familiar  formulas 
from  the  older  Hebrew  history  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced [e.g.,  269/.  920-22  1326  I623/);  but  there  is  no 
further  evidence  of  any  imitation,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, of  the  older  writers.  The  chief  characteristics 
of  the  style  are  terseness  and  simplicity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  narrative  is  full  of  lively  details,  and  is  never 
suffered  to  lag. 

The  reserve  of  the  writer  is  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
Though  it  is  evident  that  he  is  intensely  interested  in 
all  the  history  he  is  recording,  he  generally  contents 
himself  with  giving  a  purely  objective  view  of  the  course 
of  events,  keeping  his  reflections  to  himself.  He  writes 
as  a  loyal  and  devout  Jew,  yet  without  indulging  in 
such  abuse  of  his  enemies  as  is  so  common,  for  example, 
in  2  Mace.2  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  he  does 
not  display  enthusiasm.  It  breaks  out  into  momentary 
expression  again  and  again,  all  through  the  book. 

See,  for  example,  248  33-9  424  58  5 63 _/I  11  51  148_^,  etc. 
On  such  occasions  as  these,  and  in  fact  wherever  the  writer, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  wishes  to  make  his  story  especially 
impressive,  or  is  carried  away  by  his  feeling,  he  rises  to  poetry 
in  the  true  Semitic  manner.  Examples  are  1  25-28  37-40  3  3-9  45 
9  41 3144-15.  Similarly,  the  impassioned  utterances  of  Mattathias 
in  27-13  49-68,  of  the  people  in  350^,  and  of  Antiochus  in 
6 10 ff.,  are  expanded  in  poetic  form  ;  cp  also  the  two  addresses 
of  Judas  to  his  army  3 18-22  4s-n. 

In  all  parts  of  the  book  we  meet  the  same  striking 
combination  of  dignity  and  naivete\  the  same  excellences 
of  style.  We  may  well  believe  that  in  its  original  form 
it  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Hebrew  prose. 

Regarding  the  religious  standpoint  of  the  author,  it  is 
to  be  said  that  in  this  respect  also  the  book  deserves  to 
7  RAlio-imiR  k°^  a  mSn  place  m  Jewish   literature. 

',        °,         There  is  nowhere  any  room  for  doubt  as 

to  his  patriotism,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 

■word.    He  believes  in  Israel  as  the  people  chosen  of  God. 

The  author  is  zealous  for  all  the  time-honoured  institutions  ; 
for  the  law  and  the  ordinances  (1  n  15  43  49  54^  62  ffA  2  20  ff.  27 
42  48  3  21  14  14/:  etc.),  for  the  holy  scriptures  (1  56  3  48  12  9),  for 
Jerusalem  and  the  sanctuary  (1  2137^  lif.  3434551  43859  7374.2 
9  54,/r).  He  refers  repeatedly  to  God's  deliverance  of  Israel  in 
the  past  (259^  49^  30  741),  and  expresses  his  firm  faith  that 
he  is  ready  to  hear  and  help  now  also,  as  of  old  (3  t&f.  4  \of. 
946  16 3);  'none  that  put  their  trust  in  him  shall  want  for 
strength'  (26i).5  In4ss(cp  v.  24 /.  344  etc.)  12  15  the  successes 
achieved  by  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabasan  leaders  are  ascribed 
to  the  divine  help;  as  in  1 64  (cp  3s)  the  evils  that  had  come 
upon  the  nation  are  said  to  be  God's  punishment  for  its  sin. 
Help  through  miraculous  intervention,  indeed,  is  neither  asked 
nor  expected — the  day  of  wonders,  and  of  prophets  with  super- 
human power  and  wisdom,  is  past  (927;  cp  446  1441  Ps.  74g 
Dan.  3  38  [Song  of  the  Three  Children,  z:  14],  Ezra  263  [Neh. 
7  65])  J6  but  God  now  works  deliverance  for  his  people  through 

1  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  attempt  to  determine  the 
time  that  '  must  have  elapsed '  before  a  writer  could  use  the 
Phrase  'unto  this  day'  (i.e.,  'where  it  still  stands')  must  be 
wholly  fruitless.  To  many  writers,  ten  years,  or  even  five,  would 
seem  a  long  interval.  Especially  in  those  eventful  times,  when 
T  "?  WaS  '0ng  secure'  ant*  hostile  armies  were  marching 
through  the  land,  a  historian  might  well  have  expressed  his 
gratitude  that  the  conspicuous  monument  at  Modein  had  been 
allowed  to  stand  for  even  a  very  brief  period. 

The  description  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  piga  a^aprtaXoi 
(1 10),  and  of  Alcimus  by  the  adjective  dcrej3)j's  (7  9),  are  certainly 
examples  of  moderation. 

.  ,  The  grim  humour  of  the  passage  9  37-42  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of. 
4  CpDan.ls. 

Jne  fact  that  the  writer  puts  these  utterances  into  the  mouth 
of  his  heroes,  Mattathias,  Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon,  renders 
them  no  less  his  own,  of  course. 

It  is  doubtful  how  much  significance  should  be  attached  to 
this  phrase  in  its  various  forms.  See  Jerus.  Kiddushim,  4  [near 
the  beginning]. 
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the  strength  he  gives  to  those  who  call  upon  him  (433).  In 
11  70-72  Jonathan's  desperate  valour,  which  wins  the  day,  is  the 
result  of  superhuman  strength  given  him  in  answer  to  prayer. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  such  genuine  faith  and 
religious  devotion  as  the  writer  everywhere  manifests, 
that  the  book  from  beginning  to  end  should  avoid  all 
direct  designations  of  God. 

Neither  '  God  '  (fled?,  dM^n),  nor  'Lord'  (kvPios,  *jrm)i  nor 
any  of  the  titles  occasionally  employed  in  the  OT  are  to  be 
found  here.1  Instead,  the  writer  makes  use  of  the  term  '  heaven  ' 
(oupa^os,  DW),  which  is  so  employed  as  to  be  the  full  equivalent 
of  the  name  '  God  ' ;  thus,  3  is./!  50  4  10  40  55  9  46  12  15  16  3  ;  cp 
also  3  60.  In  some  of  these  passages,  this  use  of  the  word 
1  heaven '  is  followed  by  the  personal  pronoun  in  a  most  signifi- 
cant manner  ;  see  3  22  51^  41055.  In  two  passages  (7  37  41  jl) 
where  God  is  directly  addressed,  the  pronoun  'thou'  is  used 
without  being  preceded  by  any  noun.  Similarly,  in  2  61  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  employed,  with  only  the  context 
to  show  that  God  is  meant ;  in  163,  '  by  the  mercy,'  not  even  a 
pronoun  is  used. 

As  the  tendency  thus  illustrated  begins  to  appear 
among  the  Jews  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  later  literature,  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  draw  conclusions  from  these  facts  as  to  the 
personal  characteristics  of  this  writer. 

The  use  of  the  OT  in  the  book  may  be  noticed,  finally. 
The  repetition  of  certain  formulas  from  the  historical 
books  has  already  received  mention.  Apart  from 
these,  there  are  allusions  in  252-60  to  Genesis,  Numbers, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  Kings,  Daniel;  in  14i2  the  words  of 
Mic.  44  are  repeated  ;  424  contains  a  familiar  verse  from 
the  Psalms,  cp  1  Ch.  I634  41  Ezra 3 h  ;  in  7 17  Ps.  792/. 
is  formally  cited.  Other  quotations  or  allusions  are 
found  in  226  4  9  30^  737. 

Those  who   suppose  that  the  author  of  this  history 

wrote  in  the  early  decades  of  the  last  century  B.C. ,  find 

_    „  it  necessary  to  assume  that  he  made  con- 

8.  Sources.     . ,     , ,     J        f      .„  9    Ti  . 

siderable  use  of  written  sources. z     It  is 

indeed  quite  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  an 
account  so  vivid  and  accurate,  and  of  such  uniform 
fulness  of  detail,  even  in  the  narrative  of  the  first  years 
of  the  uprising,  could  have  been  written  merely  on  the 
basis  of  oral  tradition  and  personal  recollection,  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time.  Nor  would  the  hypothesis  that 
the  written  sources  used  by  the  author  were  merely 
scattered  official  and  private  documents,  of  no  great 
extent,  be  at  all  adequate  to  account  for  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  such 
documents  as  this  theory  calls  for,  or  to  believe  that  a 
Jewish  historian  of  that  day  could  have  combined  them 
with  such  marvellous  skill.  Nor  would  any  such  pro- 
cess have  produced  this  book.  If,  however,  as  has  been 
argued  above,  the  book  was  written  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  the  necessity  of  postulating  ex- 
tensive documentary  sources  is  removed.  Moreover, 
both  the  lack  of  evidence  of  any  such  sources  in  the 
book  itself,  and  the  character  and  manner  of  the  whole 
narrative,  make  it  by  far  the  most  probable  theory  that 
what  we  have  here  is  the  account  of  one  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  Maccabsean  struggle  from  its  beginning, 
and  had  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  information. 

The  only  passages  in  1  Mace,  in  which  there  might 
appear  to  be  reference  to  written  sources  known  to  the 
author  are  922  and  16  24.  In  both  cases  the  writer  is 
making  use  of  the  familiar  OT  formula  used  in  closing 
the  history  of  a  king  :  '  The  rest  of  his  acts,  and  his 
mighty  deeds,  behold,  they  are  written,'  etc.  The  reason 
for  his  employing  it  in  only  these  two  places  is  obvious. 
The  compliment  is  paid  to  Judas,  as  the  great  hero  of  these 
times  ;  to  John,  because  of  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
book  was  finished  (see  above,  §  5).  Accordingly,  when  it  is  said 
of  Judas,  that  'the  rest  of  his  acts  were  not  written  down/  the 
natural  inference  is  this,  that  the  writer  knew  of  no  record  other 
than  his  own  of  the  events  of  Judas'  time  ;  this  was,  therefore, 
the  only  way  in  which  he  could  conclude  the  formula.  Again, 
when  he  has  occasion  to  apply  the  formula  to  the  reign  of  John, 

1  The  words  (  God '  and  (  Lord '  have  frequently  been  inserted, 
however,  both  in  many  of  the  Greek  texts  and  in  the  versions. 
Thus,  e.g.,  in  the  English  AV,  2 21  268185360455  9  10. 

2  See,  **-.,  Schurer,  G/K2  579  (ET  5  6). 
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which  had  only  recently  begun,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  form  of 
words  he  could  have  employed  other  than  that  which  he  actually 
used.  That  such  a  '  book  of  the  records '  of  John's  reign  had 
already  been  written,  is  therefore  neither  said  nor  implied ; 
only  this,  that  he  was  one  whose  deeds  would  certainly  be 
recorded. 

As  for  the  question  whether  we  may  not  find  in  these 
words  at  least  ~  hint  as  to  one  of  the  sources  at  the 
command  of  the  writer,  namely,  a  chronicle  of  the  reign 
of  Simon  (and  possibly  also  of  the  reign  of  Jonathan), 
the  answer  must  be  :  (i)  We  are  not  warranted  in  draw- 
ing any  such  conclusion  from  the  words  of  this  stock 
phrase.  {2)  There  is  not  a  grain  of  evidence,  nor  any 
great  intrinsic  probability,  that  the  record  of  any  of  the 
Hasmonsean  reigns  was  officially  kept.1  {3)  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  the  sources  used  by 
the  writer  for  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Simon  were  in 
any  way  different  from  the  sources  at  his  disposal  for 
the  history  of  Judas.  It  may  be  added,  though  the  fact 
has  little  significance,  that  the  only  Jewish  source  for 
the  history  of  these  Hasmonsean  rulers  known  to  Josephus 
was  our  1  Mace.  Moreover,  regarding  the  history  of 
the  period  175- 161  B.C.,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
1  Mace,  and  2  Mace.  (Jason  of  Cyrene)  made  use  of  any 
common  source,  or  that  the  latter  had  any  extensive 
documents  at  his  disposal  (see  Maccabees,  Second, 
§  2,  col.  2869/.). 

In  connection  with  this  lack  of  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  other  important  records  of  the  Maccabsean 
period,  it  should  be  observed  further,  that  1  Mace, 
shows  no  sign  of  being  a.  compilation  ;  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  remarkably  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  greater  uniformity  of  style 
and  method,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  a  work  of  this 
nature.2 

As  for  the  many  official  documents  which  are  embodied 
in  the  history,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  author  of  1  Mace, 
took  them  from  a  collection  already  made.  It  seems 
much  more  probable,  from  their  character,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  are  used,  that  they  were  partly  collected 
by  him,  but  chiefly  composed  or  freely  reproduced  by 
him  in  accordance  with  his  own  taste  aided  by  memory. 
On  these  documents,  see  also  §  g/. 

By  the  earlier  investigators  of  1  Mace. ,  the  integrity 
of  the  book  was  generally  unquestioned.  In  recent 
9  Inteeritv  t'mes'  nowever,  the  attempt  has  been 
B  7*  made  by  some  scholars  to  show  that  the 
history  as  we  have  it  is  not  in  its  original  form.  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether  certain  of  the  letters, 
edicts,  and  other  documents  contained  in  the  book  can 
have  originally  formed  a  part  of  it. 

{a)  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  whole 
concluding  portion,  from  near  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book,  is  «.  later 
addition  by  another  hand. 

Destinon,  Die  Quellen  des  Josephus,  1882,  pp.  8oj?r,  argued 
that  the  form  of  1  Mace,  known  to  Josephus  did  not  contain 
chaps.  14-16.  He  also  advocated  the  theory,  formerly  held  by 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  that  Josephus  used  a  Hebrew  1  Mace,  (the 
original  form)  differing  in  other  important  particulars  from  our 
Greek  version  (I.e.,  pp.  61-80). 

As  for  the  form  of  1  Mace,  which  is  reproduced  in  the 
Antiquities,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  in  spite  of  the 
arguments  of  Destinon  and  others,  that  it  was  identical 
with  our  Greek  version. 

See,  for  example,  the  weighty  evidence  incidentally  noted  in  § 
11,  below.  The  reason  urged  by  Destinon  for  regarding  the  last 
three  chapters  as  secondary  is  the  haste  with  which  Josephus 
passes  over  this  portion  of  the  history,  giving  it  hardly  any  space 
at  all,  although  these  chapters  contain  abundant  material  of 
the  sort  that  would  seem  to  serve  his  purposes  especially  well, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  his  manifest  aim  to  magnify  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  Jews,  and  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
friendly  relations  with  the  Romans.  The  argument  certainly 
deserves  notice;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  should  be 

1  See  Schurer,  GJVy2  $*.$/. 

2  The  greater_  frequency  of  poetical  passages  in  the  first  half 
of  the  book,  noticed  by  W'estcott  (Smith's  DB\  is  simply  due  to 
the  difference  in  character  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  narrative 
(see  above,  §  6),  and  cannot  be  used  as  an  argument  for  diversity 
of  authorship. 
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given  any  great  weight  (see  Schiir.  TLZ,  1882,  p.  390).  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  rely  on  the  methods  of  such  a  writer  as  Josephus, 
even  in  a  matter  of  this  nature  ;  it  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  one  chief  consideration  in  the  composition  of  his  work  was 
the  striving  after  brevity  and  condensation.  A  Gentile  historian 
would  have  found  little  or  nothing  of  importance_  in  these 
chapters  of  1  Mace,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
Josephus  could  have  made  up  his  mind  to  omit  them.1  Nor 
has  the  theory  that  the  book  originally  ended  near  the  beginning 
of  chap.  14  ('at  about  the  15th  verse' ;  We.  //C7(1),  222  yC,  n.; 
(21,  257  n.  ;  (3),  268  n.  2  ;  sentence  omitted  in  (4J,  273  n.)  any 
further  argument  in  its  favour ;  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  and  weighty  considerations  against  it. 

In  style  and  manner,  as  in  contents,  chaps.  14-16  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  16 17,  to 
take  a  single  instance,  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the  author  of  the  earlier  chapters.  See  also  what 
has  been  said  above  (§§  5,  8)  regarding  the  close  of  the 
book. 

(b)  The  question  of  the  document  14  27-47,  the  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  Simon,  is  more  difficult.  The  manner 
in  which  its  representation  of  the  course  of  events  seems 
to  run  counter  to  that  contained  in  the  preceding  and 
the  following  portions  of  the  history  has  long  attracted 
attention.2  It  is  urged  that  there  is  a  serious  contra- 
diction here  in  regard  to  the  order  of  events,  the  chief 
point  of  difference  being  the  account  of  Simon's  embassy 
to  Rome. 

According  to  the  document  {v.  40),  this  would  seem  to  have 
occurred  before  the  time  when  Demetrius  recognised  the 
authority  of  Simon,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  things  that  led 
him  to  take  that  step.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  same  chapter, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  beginning  of  Demetrius'  long  captivity 
among  the  Parthians  is  narrated  (14  1-3)  before  the  account  of 
the  embassy^  is  given  (-'.  24) ;  and  in  chap.  15,  the  return  of 
Numenius  with  the  answer  of  the  Romans  (7'.  15)  would  seem, 
from  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  to  have  occurred  in  the 
year  139,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  (VII.)  Sidetes. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  the  author 
of  1  Mace,  should  be  cited  as  dating  the  events  of  14 1-3 
earlier  than  those  of  vv.  16  ff.  nff.  Nor  are  we  justified 
in  any  case  in  giving  such  weight  to  a  verse  of  the  nature 
of  I440,  belonging  to  a  document  whose  chief  aim  was 
by  no  means  to  record  history  exactly,  but  rather  to 
glorify  Simon  in  every  possible  way.  The  whole  question 
of  the  dates  and  order  of  events  of  these  few  years,  more- 
over, is  one  of  exceeding  difficulty  ; 3  and  even  on  the 
supposition  that  we  have  here  a  true  copy  of  the  procla- 
mation that  was  put  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  the 
difficulty  might  still  be  adjusted  by  supposing  the  author 
of  1  Mace,  to  have  been  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  date 
in  14i.4  It  is  far  more  likely,  however,  that  what  we 
have  here  (v.  27-49)  's  a  free  reproduction  of  the  substance 
of  the  proclamation ,  after  the  manner  customary  through- 
out this  book  in  incorporating  official  documents  (see 
next  section).  The  difficulty  with  the  statement  in  14  40 
is  thus  most  probably  to  be  charged  to  the  author's 
own  inaccuracy,  which  is  of  a  kind  that  is  very  easy  of 
explanation,  under  the  circumstances.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  1425-49  as  a 
later  interpolation.6  Notice  also  the  fact  that  this  pass- 
age formed  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  1  Mace.  ;  see  especially 
v.  27 /.  (above,  §  3). 

(c)  The  section  15 15-24,  which  narrates  the  return  of 
the  above-mentioned  embassy,  and  contains  the  letter 
sent  by  the  Romans  in  the  year  139  B.C.,  to  Ptolemy 
Physkon  and  Simon,  has  also  been  suspected  of  being 
an  interpolation  (see  Wellh. ,  ibid.  ;  Willrich,  Juden  u. 
Griechen,  69 ff.). 

1  It  was  the  easier  for  him  to  omit  the  account  of  the  Roman 
embassy  here,  inasmuch  as  he  manages  to  introduce  the  most 
imposing  features  of  it  later,  on  a  similar  occasion  (see  below,  c). 

2  See  the  note  in  Grimm,  Comm.,  at  the  end  of  chap.  14 ; 
Destinon,  S6  ff.  ;  Wellh.  op.  cit.  222/:,  n.  ;  Willrich,  Juden  u. 
Gnechen,  70. 

»  See,  e.g.,  Schurer,  1 132^  ;  ET  1  176^ 

*  Another  alternative  would  be  to  regard  v.  40  as  the  interpol- 
ation of  some  scribe. 

5  The  difficulties  which  some  have  found  in  the  form  of  the 
document  (e.g-.,  Wellh.  /.c.),  are  due  in  part  to  the  translation 
and  transcription,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  is  freely 

reproduced.     ' °  *' :_:_-i. ...  ..... 

claim '  (see  \_ 

and  the  result  of  scribal  carelessness. 


^i^Lioii,  <ls  wen  as  10  tne  lact  tnat  the  whole  is  treely 
1.     In  v.  28  the  original  reading  was  '  We  hereby  pro- 

:  ',  3K    '",  "• 4I  the  word  °"  is  certainly  secondary, 
suit  of  scribal  carelessness. 
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It  is  generally  assumed  that  this  alleged  Roman  edict  is 
identical  with  that  given  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  S5  (in  the  time  of  Hyr- 
canus  II.),  the  resemblances  being  too  striking  to  be  accidental. 
See  the  very  extensive  literature  of  the  subject,  in  Schiirer, 
I199/,  279^;  ETli,  pp.  2&7Jf-<  378/^  It  has  been  proved 
by  Mommsen  ('  Der  Senatsbeschluss  bei  Josephus  Ant.  xiv.  85  ' 
Hermes,  9(1875]  pp.  281-291)  that  the  document  in  Jos.  really 
belongs,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  II.1  But 
Mommsen  also  argued  at  length  (I.e.)  and  for  weighty  reasons, 
that  the  edict  in  1  Mace.  15  is  not  identical  with  that  in  Jos. 
His  arguments  have  failed  to  convince  most  scholars,  because 
of  the  still  unexplained  fact  that  '  Numenius,  son  of  Antiochus' 
and  the  'golden  shield  of  a  thousand  pounds  weight '  appear  in 
both  documents.  The  explanation  of  this  latter  fact,  however,  is 
certainly  this  :  Josephus,  for  the  reasons  given  already  (above,  a) 
omitted  the  portion  of  1  Mace,  containing  the  mention  of 
Numenius  and  the  golden  shield,  but  took  occasion  to  introduce 
this  important  name,  and  the  most  interesting  details,  at  the 
next  opportunity.  The  two  documents  were  thus  originally  quite 
distinct.  The  fact  must  also  be  emphasised  that  the  passage 
1515-24  bears  striking  evidence  of  having  been  written  very  soon 
after  the  time  when  these  events  occurred.  The  '  consul  Lucius  ' 
(Acukios  vttotos)  of  v.  16  can  be  no  other  (Ritschl,  Rhein. 
Museum,  vol.  _S.  1873;  Mommsen,  /.<:.)  than  L.  Calpurnius  Piso, 
who  was  Roman  consul  in  139.  The  edict  was  sent  to  Demetrius 
(Ai)iii7jrp"j>  ™  P<mtiA«)i  which  shows  that  the  Romans  wrote—as 
must  in  fact  nave  been  the  case—before  hearing  of  the  captivity 
of  Demetrius  and  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Sidetes.  This 
again  is  striking  evidence  that  we  have  here  the  account  of  a 
contemporary  (so  Grimm,  Cowm.)\  so  also  is  the  manner  in 
which  this  narrative  is  inserted  in  the  midst  of  events  of  the 
reign  of  Sidetes,  in  spite  of  z>.  22,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
story  of  the  military  operations  at  Dor  is  interrupted.  An 
interpolator  could  not  possibly  have  introduced  it  here  (as  argued 
by  Wellhausen,  I.e.) ;  on  the  contrary,  the  author  of  1  Mace, 
must  have  written  from  his  own  recollection  of  the  actual  order 
of  events. 

The  historical  accuracy  of  the  whole  account,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  original  1  Mace.  ( 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  beyond  question.  That  we 
have  in  this  document  the  actual  words  of  a  Roman 
edict,  however,  may  be  strongly  doubted.  The  only 
conclusion  that  can  certainly  be  drawn  is  that  the 
Romans,  under  L.  C.  Piso,  accepted  the  present  of 
the  Jewish  ambassadors,  and  returned  an  answer  that 
was  at  least  polite  and  was  addressed  to  King 
Demetrius. 

[d)  Still  other  of  the  incorporated  documents  have 
occasionally  been  suspected  of  being  interpolations,  the 
suspicion  being  probably  due  in  all  cases  to  a  mistaken 
idea  of  the  purpose  and  method  of  a  historian 
of  that  day  in  reproducing  letters,  speeches  of  military 
leaders,  and  the  like  (see  next  section). 

In  the  case  of  the  document  IO25-45,  for  example,  it  has  justly 
been  observed  (Wellh.  op.  cit.  218,  n.  ;  cp  Willrich,  70)  that 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  letter  of  Demetrius.  But 
we  are  certainly  not  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  it  was 
not  put  in  its  present  place  by  the  careful  and  conscientious 
author  of  1  Mace.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  probably  composed 
by  him  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  Demetrius, 
of  which  it  undoubtedly  gives  a  fair  idea,  in  the  main.  Whether 
any  considerable  portion  of  its  contents  may  be  regarded  as 
reproducing  actual  utterances  of  the  king,  is  quite  another 
question. 

The  great  importance  of  1  Mace,  as  a  source  for  the 
history  of  the  Jews  is  now  generally  acknowledged.2 
10  Historical   besides  being  the  only  detailed  account 
value  which    we    have    of    the   events    of  the 

greater  part  of  this  most  important 
period,  the  book  has  proved  itself  worthy  to  hold  the 
highest  rank  as  trustworthy  history.  In  the  first  place, 
all  of  the  most  important  events  are  dated  accord- 
ing to  the  Seleucid  era  (reckoned  from  the  spring  of 
312  B.C.  ;  see  Schiirer,  I33,  ETI44),  the  accuracy  of 
the  dates  given  being  in  the  main  beyond  all  question. 
We  thus  have  here  for  the  first  time  a  Jewish  history 
with  a.  satisfactory  chronology.  The  same  verdict  of 
trustworthiness  must  be  accorded  to  the  book  as  a 
whole.  Both  in  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the 
general  course  of  events,  and  in  its  narrative  of  details, 
U  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  truth.  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  (§§  4,  5,  8)  we  have  maintained 
the  view  that  the  author  of  1   Mace,    records   in   this 

.     See  his  concluding  words.  291 :  and  the  comments  in  Will- 
nch,  71. 

.     For  the  earlier  discussions  of  this  question,  especially  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  see  Grimm,  Comm.  p.  xxxivf. 
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book  events  of  his  own  lifetime,  which  he  had  had  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  of  observing.  There  are,  in  fact, 
many  indications  of  this  apart  from  those  already 
mentioned.1  For  example,  the  details  given  in  639/., 
733  etc.,  and  especially  in  819  (the  'long  journey'  of 
the  ambassadors  to  Rome),  934  43  (where  'on  the 
Sabbath  day  '  has  no  significance  at  all  for  the  nar- 
rative), were  plainly  recorded  by  a  contemporary  of 
these  events.  In  all  parts  of  the  book,  the  narrative 
has  this  same  vivid  and  circumstantial  character,  the 
details  being  frequently  such  as  one  who  had  not 
witnessed  the  events,  or  who  wrote  a  considerable  time 
after  their  occurrence,  could  have  had  no  reason  for 
adding.  It  is  plain  that  the  author  was  excellently  well 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  affairs  in  general,  the 
character  and  movements  of  the  chief  actors  in  these 
scenes  (see  above,  §  4),  and  even  as  to  minor  circum- 
stances of  time,  place,  and  manner.  It  is  to  be  added 
that  he  shows  himself  a  true  historian  both  in  the  choice 
of  his  material  and  in  the  manner  of  using  it.  In  the 
choice  of  material,  especially,  his  pre-eminence  appears. 
It  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  purposely  distorts 
facts,  or  invents  them.  It  is  true  that  he  was  a  warm 
adherent  of  the  Hasmonaean  house,  and  probably  a 
personal  friend  of  its  leaders,  as  well  as  a  sincere 
patriot ;  but  his  history  is  not  written  in  a  partisan 
spirit.2  No  one  will  blame  him  for  passing  over  in 
silence  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  high  priests  Jason 
and  Menelaus,  or  for  making  only  brief  mention  of  the 
defeats  suffered  by  the  Jews.  To  turn  such  defeats  into 
victories,  as  is  done,  for  example,  in  2  Mace.  139-24  (con- 
trast 1  Mace.  628-63),  would  never  have  occurred  to  him. 
His  statements  cannot  always  be  believed,  it  is  true  ; 
they  must  occasionally  be  pronounced  mistaken,  or 
inaccurate.  Especially  when  he  has  occasion  to  touch 
upon  the  geography  or  political  conditions  of  foreign 
countries  [e.g.,  li  81-16  14 16,  etc.),  he  exhibits  a  naive 
ignorance  which  is  all  the  more  noticeable  because  01 
the  very  exact  knowledge  of  Palestine  which  he  every- 
where displays.  That  his  numerical  estimates  (size  of 
armies,  number  of  the  slain,  etc.)  are  often  exaggerated, 
is  a  matter  of  course.  Such  statements  were  generally 
the  merest  guesses,  in  the  early  histories.  Regarding 
the  incorporated  documents  the  case  is  somewhat 
similar.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  There 
was  no  thought  of  '  authenticity '  here,  any  more  than 
in  the  matter  of  recording  the  speeches  made  by 
Mattathias  to  his  sons,  or  by  Judas  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  composition,  or  at  least  the  free  reproduction,  of 
such  speeches  and  documents  belonged  to  the  task  of  the 
historian.  In  general  it  may  be  said  of  those  in  1  Mace, 
that  they  may  be  used  only  with  the  greatest  caution  ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  in  the  most  of  them  veritable 
documents  are  reproduced,  in  substance  if  not  in  foim. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  must  be  pronounced  a  work  cf 
the  highest  value,  comparing  favourably,,  in  point  of 
trustworthiness,  with  the  best  Greek  and  Roman 
histories. 

i.  Hebrew  text  of  1  Mace. — The  original  Hebrew  text 
of  i  Mace,  seems  to  have  disappeared  at  a  very  early 
date.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  use  by  any  early 
writer,  not  even  by  Josephus.  Nor  is  there  any 
sure  testimony  to  its  existence  after  the  time  when 
the  Greek  translation  was  made  (re- 
garding the  equivocal  words  of  Origen 


11.  Text  and 
Versions. 


and  Jerome,  see  above,  §§  1,  3).  What 
is  more  important,  there  is  no  evidence  of  correction  from 
the  Hebrew,  either  in  the  Greek  or  in  any  other  of  the 
versions  (all  of  which  were  made  from  the  Greek).  On 
the  contrary,  our  Greek  version  is  plainly  seen  to  be 
the  result  of  a  single  translation  from  a  Hebrew  MS 
which  was  not  free  from  faults.  It  hardly  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Hebrew  1  Mace,    can  have  been  widely 

5  See  above,  esp.  §§  47C,  col.  2859/. 

2  See  the  excellent  characterisation  of  his  work  in  this  respect, 
in  Schlatter,  Jason  von  Kyrene,  55. 
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circulated  at  any  time  ;  there  was  certainly  never  any 
tendency  among  the  Palestinian  Jews  to  include  it  in 
the  collection  of  'sacred  writings.'  [See  further,  iv. 
below,  on  later  Hebrew  writings.] 

ii.  Translations  of  \  Mace,  (a)  Greek. — Fortunately, 
the  Greek  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  of  its 
kind.  It  aims  first  of  all  at  giving  a  closely  literal  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the  translator  has  chosen  his 
words  so  well,  and  interpreted  so  clearly,  that  the  result 
makes  very  pleasant  reading.  Most  manuscripts  of  the 
LXX,  including  the  three  uncials  X,  A,  and  V,  contain 
the  book.  B,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  none  of  the 
books  of  Maccabees.  The  MSS  show  no  great  variation 
among  themselves  ;  in  general,  the  text  represented  by  X 
and  V  (which  resemble  one  another  closely)  seems  to 
be  the  oldest  and  best.1  Many  passages  furnish 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  all  our  texts  and  versions  of 
the  book  come  from  a  single  Greek  MS  whose  text  had 
suffered  corruption. 

Thus,  in  3  9  ko.1  (runjyayei'  aTroAXu^eVous,  which  makes  no  good 
sense  here,  is  plainly  a  doublet  of  the  following  icai  <rvv^yayei/ 
'ATToAA.dii'io?  :  the  blu  nder  being  found  in  all  M  SS  and  versions. 
In  9  5  EAcura  or  AAacra.  should  probably  be  'Afiaou  (A  for 
A);  cp  740.  Similarly  in  92  McucraAwfl  or  Meo-craAwO  should 
be  Metm5cu0  (Wellh.  IJG^)  266,  n.).  In  all  these  cases,  our 
witnesses  agree  in  giving  the  corrupt  form.  In  like  manner,  all 
show  the  same  evidence  of  a  confused  text,  with  some  words 
accidentally  omitted,  or  repeated,  in  9 14  32-35  43.  There  are 
many  other  examples. 

It  is  especially  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  most  of  these 
cases  Josephus  also  contains  the  corrupt  reading. 

(b)  Latin. — There  are  two  Latin  versions  of  1  Mace. ; 
the  one  represented  by  the  Vulgate,  and  the  other  {ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  end  of  chap.  13)  contained  in  a 
single  MS  (Sangcnnanensis).2 

The  Vulgate  version  is  in  the  main  a  faithful  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  ;  the  Sangermanensis  version  is  the 
result  of  a  recension  designed  to  conform  to  the  Greek 
as  closely  as  possible  (cp  the  two  Latin  versions  of 
2  Mace. ). 

(c)  Syriac. — There  are  likewise  two  Syriac  recensions 
of  the  book. 

The  common  version  printed  in  the  Paris  Polyglot,  vol.  ix., 
the  London  Polyglot  vol.  iv.  (variant  readings  in  vol.  vi.),  and 
hagarde's  Apocrypha  Syriace  {i%ti)\  and  another  (extending  as 
far  as  H25)3  found  in  the  cod.  Ambrosianus  of  the  Peshitta 
(publ.  byCeriani,  1876-1883).  Trendelenburg  (in  Eichhorn's  Re- 
Pertoriu .w, 15  [1784]  pp.  58^)proved  conclusively  that  the  common 
version  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek.  It  is  careful,  and  very 
old.  Its  readings  correspond  in  general  with  those  of  codd. 
19,  64,  93  (H  and  P),  generally  recognised  as  '  Lucian '  MSS  ; 
and  it  must  be  regarded  as  forming  with  these  a  separate  recen- 
sion. See  especially  G.  Schmidt,  Die  heid.  syr.  Uebers.  des 
ersten  Maccabderbuches,  in  ZATIV  17 1-47,  233-262  (1897). 
Schmidt  concludes  (234^)  that  the  version  of  the  cod.  Ambros. 
is  the  result  of  a  revision  of  the  older  Syriac  according  to  the 
common  Greek  text. 

These  are  the  only  important  versions  of  the  book. 
According  to  Dillmann,4  the  Ethiopic  version  of  1  and 
2  Mace,  (not  yet  published)  was  made  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate  in  the  sixteenth  or  the  seventeenth  century. 

iii.  Translations  of  *>  Mace. — What  is  said  of  the 
Greek  MSS  and  the  versions  of  1  Mace,  applies  in 
general  to  2  Mace,  also  ;  for  the  two  are  usually  found 
together,  and  the  history  of  their  transmission  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  always  the  same.  Cod.  X,  how- 
ever, contains  1  Mace,  but  not  2  Mace. 

iv.  Later  works  based  on  Mace.  — Mention  may  also 
be  made  here  of  certain  later  versions  of  the  Maccabasan 
history,  for  the  most  part  based  on  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  but  having  little  or  no  independent  value. 

T.  The  Aramaic  DDVQ3N  rte,  Megillath  Antiochus ; 
or  'K^rn  *33  n^JD.  Scroll  of  the  Hasmonceans. 

See  especially  Gastcr,  The  Scroll  of  the  Has?nona>ans 
(Transs.  9th  Internal.  Congr.  of  Orientalists,  London,  2  1-32), 
where  the  (Aramaic)  text  is  printed,  with  a  translation,  and 
very  full  references  to  the  literature  are  given.5    The  Hebrew 

1  See  also  on  the  Syriac  versions,  and  their  affinities,  below  (c). 
-  Published  jn  Sabatier,  Bibliorum  sacrorum  Latino; versiones 
a?itiqutP,  vol.  ii. ,  174^. 

a  The  text  of  the  remainder,  I426-I624,  is  the  common  version. 

4  Libri  VT  Apocryphi .Ethiopice,  1894,  preface. 

5  See  also  Schurer,  1 123  (ET,  i.  1 165). 
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text  (trans,  from  the  Aramaic)  is  printed,  e.g.,  in  JelHnek,  Bet 
ha-Midrash,  1  (1853),  where  also  another  form  of  the  Aramaic 
text  is  given  (vol.  vi.,  1877). 

The  book  is  a  very  brief  Midrashic  composition,  not 
based  directly  on  1  Mace. ,  nor  (apparently)  on  any 
other  written  source.  It  is  evident  from  its  internal 
character  that  it  was  written  long  after  the  Maccabasan 
age.1 

2.  The  Jewish  history  of  'Joseph  ben  Gorion ' 
(Josippus).  This  work  (of  about  the  10th  cent.  ?)  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  Jews  from  Adam  down  to  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 

Wellhausen  {Der  arabische  Josippus,  Berk,  1897)  concludes 
that  its  original  extent  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  '  Arabic 
Book  of  Maccabees '  (see  next  paragraph),  and  that  the  name 
Joseph  ben  Gorion  (by  mistake  for  Flavius  Josephus)  was  attached 
later,  after  the  additions  from  the  Jewish  It  'ar  had  been  made. 
The  chief  sources  of  the  book  in  its  original  form  were  2  Mace, 
and  a  secondary  (Latin)  recension  of  the  Jewish  War  of 
Josephus.  The  author,  who  seems  to  have  written  in  Italy, 
sadly  misuses  his  material,  and  adds  a  good  deal  of  legendary 
matter  of  his  own.  As  history,  the  book  is  absolutely  worthless. 
See,  further,  Wellh.,  I.e.  ;  and  the  literature  in  Schurer,  1 1237c 
(ETli,  p.  165/). 

3.  The  so-called  Arabic  Maccabees,  or  Arabic  2  Mace. , 
printed  in  the  Paris  Polyglot,  vol.  ix. ,  and  in  the  London 
Polyglot,  vol.  iv. ,  with  a  Latin  translation  made  by 
Gabriel  Sionita.  This  work,  which  very  closely  re- 
sembles the  preceding,  contains  a  history  of  the  Jews 
beginning  with  the  story  of  Heliodorus  (2Macc.3),  and 
continuing  down  to  the  end  of  the  Hasmonaean  house, 
in  the  time  of  Herod.  According  to  Wellhausen 
(op.  cit.,  46/.),  this  book,  the  Arabic  Josippus,  and 
the  Hebrew  Gorionides,  are  to  be  regarded  as  three 
separate  recensions  of  the  same  work  ;  the  '  Arabic 
Mace'  representing  its  original  extent,  in  which  form  it 
was  truly  a  '  Book  of  the  Maccabees,'  though  of  no 
historical  value. 

An  English  translation  of  the  work  as  '  5  Mace.,' 2  was  given 
by  Cotton  in  his  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  1832  ;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  under  this  same  title  is  given  in  Bissell,  638^  In 
the  Arabic  text,  from  which  alone  the  book  is  known  to  us,  it 
bears  the  title  '2  Mace.'  A  note  at  the  end  of  chap.  10,  mis- 
understood by  Sionita,  who  repeats  his  mistake  in  the  preface 
to  the  book,  says:  'Thus  far  the  2  Mace,  of  the  Hebrews' 
(which,  in  fact,  does  end  at  that  point).  After  chap.  19,  with 
which  the  end  of  1  Mace,  is  reached,  the  remaining  chaps., 
20-59,  follow  Josephus  very  closely.  See  the  table  in  Bissell, 
Wellhausen,  op.  cit.  ;  and  Ginsburg's  article  in  Kitto's  Bibl. 
Cyclopcedia.  The  book  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
received. 

[Among  these  later  works  we  must  probably  include  the  in- 
complete fragments  of  a  Hebrew  version  of  1  Mace,  published 
by  Chwolson,  and  more  recently  by  Schweizer,  from  a  Paris 
manuscript  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
fragments  in  question  cover  chaps.  1-4  7  27-9  22  30  73  and  6  1-15. 
Schweizer,  in  a  critical  discussion  of  the  text  (see  below,  end  of 
§  12)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  based  upon  the  original 
Hebrew  from  which  all  other  versions  have  sprung.  His  view 
is  probably  too  optimistic.  The  text  may  certainly  prove  to  be 
here  and  there  of  some  value  for  a  criticism  of  the  readings  of 
the  versions,  but  its  general  importance  is  only  secondary.  The 
style  is  too  sirnple  and  the  vocabulary  too  easy  to  be  ancient, 
and  the  work  as  a  whole  resembles  the  paraphrastic  compositions 
above  mentioned.] 

i.  Commentaries. — J.  D.  Michaelis,  Uebersetz.  der  1  Mace, 
mit  Anmerkn.,  1778;  Grimm,  Das  erste  Buck  der  Mace. 
(Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handb.  zu  den 
12.  Literature.  Apokr.,  3te  Lieferung),  1853;  Keil,  Com- 
mentar  fiber  die  [i.  und  ii.]  Bitch,  d.  Makk., 
1875  ;  Rawlinson  (1  and  2  Mace.)  in  Wace,  Apocr.,  ii.  (1888); 
Fairweather  and  Black,  First  Bk.  of  Mace.  (Cambr.  Bible  for 
Schools),  1897.  Bissell's  Apocr.,  1880,  contains  a  translation  of 
1-3  Mace,  with  comm. ;  Zockler's  'Die  Apokryphen  des  AT' 
(KGK),  1891,  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  4  Mace, 
(see  below,  col.  2886,  §  9).  The  comm.  of  Grimm,  though 
partly  out  of  date,  is  by  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  we 
have.  Bissell's  work  is  largely  a  translation  of  this.  The 
comms.  of  Rawlinson  and  Zockler  are  very  unsatisfactory.  In 
Kautzsch,  Apokr.  «.  Pscudepigr.,  1  and  3  Mace,  are  treated  by 
the  general  editor. 

ii.  Critical  Imjestigations. — Ewald,  Gesck.fi)  iv.,  1864,  pp. 
603^ ;  Rosenthal,  Das  erste  Makkabaerbuch,  1867  ;  Noldeke, 
Die  A  T  Lit.,  1868  ;  Schnedermann,  '  Ueber  das  Judenthumder 
beiden  ersten  Makkabaerbiicher '  (ZKiV,  1884,  pp.  88-100); 
Niese,  KHtik  d.  beiden  Makkabaerbiicher,  1900 ;  and  the  text- 

1  Gaster  tries  to  make  a  very  early  date  seem  probable. 

2  This  title,  '5  Mace.,'  is  also  borne  by  a  Syriac  version  of 
Josephus,  Bell  Jnd.,  vi.,  found  in  the  cod.  Ambrosianus  of  the 
Peshitta  (ed.  Ceriani).     See  Schurer,  1  75. 
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books  of  OT  Introduction  which  contain  the  Apocrypha  (most 
recently,  Strack,  Konig,  Cornill).  See  also  Geiger,  Urschvift-, 
1857,  pp-  200-230  (1  and  2  Mace.) ;  Curtiss,  The  Name 
Machabee,  1876;  Schiirer,  GJV\  26-33  (ETI36  ff.)  2579.584 
(ET  63-13);  Wellhausen,  IJGW  256  jf,  ;  Willrich,  Juden  w. 
Griechen,  1895  ;  Bloch,  Die  Quelle n  des  Josephus,  1879  ;  Des- 
tinon,  Die  Que  lien  des  Josephus,  1882;  Willricn,  judaica,  1900. 
A.  Schweizer,  Untersuchungen  iiber  d.  Reste  c.  heir.  Tc.vtes 
voin  I.  Makkabaerbuch  (Berlin,  1901). 

iii.  Modern  Translations. — Hebrew  translation  in  Fraenkel, 
Kethubim  acharonim,  sive  Hagiographa  /osteriora,  Leipsic, 
1830.  English  translations  of  1-4  Mace,  in  Cotton,  Five  Books 
of  the  Maccabees,  1832;  Bagster's  Apocrypha,  Greek  and 
English,  1882;  Churton's  Uncanon.  and  Apoer.  Scriptures, 
1884  ;  Dyserinck,  De  apocriefe  boeken  des  ouden  i-erbo>tds,  1 874, 
contains  1-3  Mace. ;  so  also  Reuss,  La  Bible,  vol.  vii.,  1879,  and 
Das  alte  Testament,  vol.  vii.,  1894.  The  best  German  trans, 
is  that  of  Kautzsch  in  his  Apoc.  «.  Pseudepigr.,  1898. 

Other  literature,  especially  the  older  critical  and  exegetical 
works,  in  Grimm,  p.  xxxWf.  ;  Schiirer,  2  584  (ET  ii.  8  12^). 

C.  C.  T. 

SECOND    MACCABEES 

The  book  known  as  ^Maccabees'1  is  a  history  of 
the  Hasmonsean  uprising,  differing  widely  from  1  Mace. 
-  ,  .  both  in  its  general  character  and  in  its 
'  contents.  The  events  with  which  it  deals 
are  all  included  in  ti  period  of  hardly  more  than  fifteen 
years,  from  a  time  shortly  before  the  accession  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175  B.C.)  down  to  the  year  161. 
It  is  thus  in  the  main  parallel  to  1  Mace.  1-7.  Prefixed 
to  the  history  is  an  interesting  supplement  (1i-2i8), 
consisting  of  two  letters  purporting  to  have  been  sent  by 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  the  Jews  of  Egypt.  As  these 
letters  are  quite  distinct  from  the  main  body  of  the 
book,  and  are  plainly  not  the  work  of  its  author,  they 
will  be  discussed  separately  (§  7). 

The  contents  of  the  history  proper,  which  begins  at 
2 19,  are  as  follows  : — 

Author's  preface,  announcing  the  subject  of  his  work,  the 
source  from  which  he  obtained  his  material,  and  the  character 
and  aim  of  his  own  labours  (219-32).  Story  of  Heliodorus, 
whose  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  miracu- 
lously thwarted  (chap.  3).  Account  of  the  intrigues  by  which 
the  high-priesthood  changed  hands,  especially  the  misdeeds  of 
Simon,  overseer  of  the  temple,  and  the  renegade  high-priests 
Jason  and  Menelaus  (chap.  4).  The  calamities  that  came  upon 
Jerusalem  in  170.  Jason  captures  the  city  and  butchers  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  Antiochus,  returning  from  Egypt,  makes  a 
great  slaughter  in  Jerusalem,  and  plunders  the  temple  (chap.  5). 
Judas  and  his  brethren  flee  to  the  mountains  (5  27).  The  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  begun  in  168.  Story  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Eleazar,  and  of  the  seven  youths  with  their  mother  (chaps.  6^). 

The  remainder  of  the  book  (chaps.  8-]  5)  is  taken  up  with  the 
history  of  the  wars  waged  by  Judas  Maccabaeus.  The  corre* 
spondences  with  1  Mace,  (often  of  only  a  very  general  character) 
are  the  following: — chap.  8  =  i  Mace.  3  1-427  ;  ^=I  Mace.  6 
1-16;  10  1-8=1  Mace.  436-59;  10 14-38=  1  Mace.  5;  ll  =  iMacc.4 
26-35;2   12 10-45  =  1  Mace.  624-68;    13  =  i  Mace.  6 17-63  ;   14/  = 

1  Mace.  7.  The  book  closes  with  the  death  of  the  hated  Syrian 
leader,  Nicanor,  in  the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  161  B.C.  Epilogue 
of  the  author  (15  37-39). 

According  to  the  author's  own   statement   (223^), 

2  Mace,  is  merely  an  epitome  of  a  larger  work,  consist- 

2  Sources  *n^  °^  '^ve  b00^-'  composed  by  one 
Jason  of  Cyrene.  Beyond  this  statement 
nothing  is  known  concerning  this  Jason  or  his  work. 
His  name  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  we  possess 
no  further  evidence  of  the  use  of  his  history  by  other 
writers.  The  words  of  the  epitomist  plainly  imply  that 
his  own  labours  consisted  solely  in  abridging  and 
popularising  the  work  of  Jason,  upon  which  he  relied 
for  all  the  facts  narrated.  As  the  book  itself  contains 
no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask 
what  were  the  sources  used  by  the  older  writer  in  com- 
piling his  history. 

It  is  evident,  first,  that  'Jason'  was  not  acquainted 
with  1  Mace.3     This  fact  appears  both  from  the  frequent 

1  It  is  first  cited  under  this  name  by  Eus. ,  Prez/>.  cvang. ,  8  9^ 
1  he  title  '  2  Mace. '  appears  also  in  some  of  the  oldest  lists  of  OT 

oI^/see  Apocrypha  ;  also  col.  2881,  §  7  ;  col.  2886,  §  8). 

-  The  account  of  this  expedition  is  confused  in  2  Mace,  with 
*nat  of  the  similar  expedition  described  in  chap.  13.  Cp  especi- 
ally 11  31  with  1  Mace.  6  59,  and  see  below,  §  2. 

Some,  indeed,  have  even  found  in  the  book  a  concealed 
polemic  against  1  Mace.  So  especially  Geiger,  Ursckr.  228; 
Kosters,  Th.TVL 491-558.  The  evidence  of  this,  however,  is 
quite  insufficient.    See  also  below,  §  6,  first  note. 
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and  very  noticeable  disagreement  with  that  book,  in 
order  of  events,  chronology,  and  statements  of  fact  ; 
and  also  from  the  absence  of  considerable  interesting 
and  important  material  contained  in  1  Mace. ,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  thus  omitted  altogether  in  a 
work  of  this  character,  if  it  had  been  known  to  its 
author.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  supposition  of  a 
common  written  source  (or  sources)  is  to  be  rejected. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  passage  common  to  the  two  books 
where  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  document  underlying 
both  accounts  seems  probable.  Moreover,  from  the 
character  of  the  narrative  of  2  Mace. ,  most  modern 
scholars  have  concluded  that  the  sources  at  Jason's  dis- 
posal were  mainly  oral.1  The  account  he  gives  is  fre- 
quently confused  and  even  self-contradictory,  though 
often  bearing  the  marks  that  point  to  an  eye-witness. 

The  first  expedition  of  Lysias  into  Judaea,  165  b.o,  is  repre- 
sented in  2  Mace,  as  having  occurred  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  The  substantial  identity  of  the  account  in  chap.  11 
with  that  given  in  1  Mace.  426-35  is  beyond  question;  yet 
there  is  introduced  into  it  an  important  feature  belonging  to  the 
later  expedition  of  Lysias  in  163  B.c. — viz.,  the  concession  of 
religious  freedom  to  the  Jews.  The  story  of  this  second  expedi- 
tion (cp  1  Mace.  617-63)  is  then  told  in  chap.  13,  where  the 
incident  of  the  royal  concessions  is  again  narrated,  with  a  refer- 
ence (c.  22)  to  the  former  account.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  1  Mace,  gives  the  true  history  and  chronology  of  these 
expeditions ;  the  way  in  which  they  are  confused  in  2  Mace. 
is  then  best  explained  by  supposing  that  Jason  relied  for  his 
facts  on  the  imperfect  recollection  of  a  number  of  men,  not 
having  written  records  at  his  disposal. 

There  are  many  other  indications  pointing  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  important  campaigns  conducted  by  Judas  in  the  years 
164  and  163,  described  in  1  Mace.  5,  are  introduced  in  2  Mace, 
in  two  places,  10  14-38  and  12  10-45.  In  both  places  the  account 
is  confused  and  fragmentary,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  narra- 
tive of  1  Mace.,  which  connects  all  the  successive  events  of  these 
campaigns  in  an  orderly  scheme  whose  general  accuracy  cannot 
be  doubted.  As  in  the  case  of  the  two  campaigns  of  Lysias, 
so  also  here,  events  are  narrated  out  of  their  proper  place  and 
order  in  Jason's  work.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  is 
found  in  the  statements  regarding  the  Syrian  leader  Timotheus. 
In  10  37,  at  the  close  of  the  former  of  the  two  passages  mentioned, 
his  death  is  narrated  ;  yet  he  appears  again  repeatedly  in  the 
similar  campaigns  described  in  chap,  12.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  narrative  in  both  passages  contains 
such  vivid  touches — especially  in  the  narration  of  unimportant 
incidents — as  suggest  the  recollection  of  eye-witnesses.  See  for 
example  10  37  12  35.  Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  in  the  book 
does  it  seem  likely  that  the  author  is  reproducing  various  written 
sources. 

In  short,  the  character  of  the  history  of  which  2  Mace, 
is  the  abridgment  can  best  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  its  author  was  a  contemporary  of  men  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Maccabaean  struggle  ;  that  he  was 
obliged  to  depend  mainly  on  oral  accounts  ;  that  he  did 
not  receive  his  information  directly  from  those  who  had 
themselves  taken  part  in  these  events,  but  only  after  it 
had  passed  through  other  hands  ;  and  that  he  was 
often  unequal  to  the  task  of  criticising  and  arranging 
the  material  thus  obtained.  As  for  the  '  letters '  tran- 
scribed in  919-27  11 16-38,  it  is  plain  that  they  were 
manufactured  entire. 

The  question  to  what  extent  the  work  before  us  is  to 
be  regarded  as  that  of  the  epitomist  is  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  It  seems  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
method  generally  pursued  by  him  in  abridging  the  work 
of  Jason  was  to  omit  large  portions  entire,  and  to  write 
out  others  with  little  or  no  alteration.  (See  especially 
Grimm,  16  ff.  ;  Willrich,  Juden  u.  Griechen,  66.) 

The  narratives  actually  preserved  seem  to  be  given  in  their 
original  wording,  rather  than  in  a  free  abbreviation;  not  even 
in  13  22-26  is  it  necessary  to  see  an  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  even  such  passages  as  612-17  1-44.A.  which 
might  seem  to  belong  to  the  writer  of  the  preface  2  19^,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  words  of  the  older  writer. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  concerning  the  sources 
at  Jason's  disposal,  and  the  way  in  which  he  used  them, 
«   tj.  .      -     ,  it  is  plain  that  2  Mace,  cannot  take  a  high 


value. 


rank  as  trustworthy  history.      Moreover, 
any  careful  examination  of  the  book  leads 
to    a.    decidedly   unfavourable   estimate    of   it    in    this 

1  So  Grimm,  Schiirer,  Zcickler,  Willrich,  Cornill,  and  others. 
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regard.  In  the  large  part  that  runs  parallel  to 
i  Mace. ,  comparison  affords  an  excellent  basis  for 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  accounts. 

In  the  cases  where  they  disagree  in  statements  of  fact, 
it  is  generally  beyond  question  that  the  representation 
in  2  Mace,  is  incorrect.  The  order  of  events  in 
2  Mace. ,  also,  even  in  places  where  it  might  seem 
quite  plausible  if  we  had  no  means  of  testing  it  from 
without,  is  often  shown  by  the  clear  and  consistent 
account  of  i  Mace,  to  be  in  reality  sadly  confused.1 
The  careful  chronology  of  the  first  book,  moreover, 
has  no  parallel  in  the  second.  Events  are  indeed 
occasionally  dated  according  to  the  Seleucid  era,  and  on 
the  whole  correctly  ;  but  the  distorted  order  of  events 
in  the  narrative  has  made  even  the  correct  dates  mis- 
leading (see  Corams.  on  11 33  and  14 14),  so  that  many 
have  been  led  to  assume  a  peculiar  way  of  reckoning 
the  Seleucid  era  for  the  chronology  of  this  book.2  In 
13 1  (1  Mace.  620)  the  date  given  is  certainly  incorrect. 

The  contrast  in  selection  and  treatment  of  material 
caused  by  the  difference  of  aim  in  the  two  books  is  also 
strongly  marked.  The  aim  of  the  writer  of  1  Mace,  is 
simply  that  of  a  historian  ;  the  epitomist  of  Jason,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  in  view  primarily  the  edification  and 
entertainment  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  So  he  himself 
informs  us  (225-29;  cp  Qjzjf.,  etc.),  and  the  fact  is 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  book.  It  may  be  partly 
due  to  this  parenetic  aim  of  the  epitomist  that  certain 
incidents  of  minor  importance  receive  so  much  space, 
and  are  so  overdrawn  ;  the  fact  must  be  emphasised, 
however,  that  most  of  the  exaggeration  of  statement 
and  description  which  is  so  prominent  «.  feature  of 
2  Mace,  was  probably  due  to  the  older  work.  It  is 
plain  that  Jason  was  a  zealous  Jew,  and  that  his  book 
was  intended  chiefly  for  his  Jewish  brethren.  It  would 
seem  that  to  him,  as  to  the  epitomist,  the  probability  of 
a,  story  was  a  matter  of  little  importance,  provided  it 
were  interesting  and  patriotic  (see  Willrich,  64^). 
Examples  are  plentiful. 

Thus,  the  long  description  of  the  tortures  and  death  of  the 
martyrs,  chap.  6yC,  is  quite  incredible  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  account  of  the  death  of  the  patriot  Razis  (14  37-46)  is  in  the 
same  vein  ;  so,  too,  is  the  story  of  the  end  of  King  Antiochus 
(chap.  9),  who,  before  his  death,  offers  to  become  a  Jew  {v.  17). 
See  also  such  exaggerations  as  12 16  13 12.  That  the  many 
numerical  estimates  contained  in  the  book  should  show  the  same 
tendency  to  overstatement  is  certainly  not  surprising.  For  ex- 
amples, see  especially  82430  10  23  31  12  23  26  28.  [See  also 
Onias,  §§  7/.  10  12.] 

As  has  already  been  shown,  it  is  not  only  m  such  minor 
matters  that  the  book  is  untrustworthy.  See  the  incorrect 
statements  (already  referred  to  in  §  2)  regarding  Lysias  and  his 
expeditions  ;  the  misleading  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  Judas 
in  chaps.  10  and  12  ;  the  narration  of  the  death  of  Timotheus  in 
the  year  164  (chap.  10),  although  he  is  made  to  play  an  important 
part  in  subsequent  events  (chap.  12).  The  statement  regarding 
Philip  in  929  is  flatly  contradicted  in  1823,  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion being  one  of  considerable  importance,  such  as  only  a  his- 
torian who  was  neither  well-informed  nor  careful  could  thus  deal 
with.  In  11 22^  we  have  a  (spurious)  letter  written  by 
Antiochus  Eupator,  the  successor  of  Epiphanes,  giving  the  officer 
Lysias  instructions  concerning  his  first  campaign  in  Judaea  (cp  also 
10  n).  We  know  from  1  Mace.  (4  28^),  however,  that  this 
same  expedition  of  Lysias  was  ended  the  year  before  the  death 
of  Epiphanes.  In  10  3  it  is  stated  that  the  rededication  of  the 
temple  took  place  two  years  after  its  profanation  ;  it  is  plain,  on 
the  contrary,  from  1  Mace-  4  52-54  (cp  1  54)  that  the  length  of  the 
interval  was  three  years  (168-165  B.C.).  In  15  31  35  it  is  plainly 
assumed  that  the  Acra  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Nicanor.  In  reality,  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Syrians  until  the  time  of  Simon. 

The  passage  13  15-23  affords  a  striking  example  of  perversion 
of  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  glorifying  the  Jews.  The  successive 
defeats  experienced  by  Judas  and  his  allies  in  163,  as  a  result 
of  which  they  were  reduced  to  dire  extremities  (1  Mace.  6  47-54), 
appear  in  2  Mace,  as  a  succession  of  brilliant  and  decisive 
victories  for  the  Jews. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  book,  not  calculated  to  increase 
confidence  in  its  trustworthiness,  is  the  prominent  place  given  to 
miracles.  See  3  24^  33X  51-4  10  29^  11  8  12  22  (cp  15  27), 
10  12-16.  How  far  this  feature  may  be  due  to  the  epitomist, 
rather  than  to  Jason,  is  a  legitimate  question.  It  seems  most 
probable,  however,  from  what  we  know  both  of  the  taste  and 
of  the  aim  of  Jason,  and  of  the  method  of  the  epitomist,  that  all 

1  See  the  examples  given  above,  §  2. 

2  See  Schurer,  GJV\  32/  ;  ET  I45/ 
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these  miracles  and  '  apparitions  '  formed  a  part  of  the  older 
work.1 

When  all  has  been  said  regarding  the  unhistorical  and 
untrustworthy  character  of  the  book,  the  fact  remains  that 
its  value  as  history  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  From 
the  character  of  the  sources  used  by  Jason  (§  2)  it  is  evident 
that  he  must  have  preserved  some  valuable  material. 
The  fact  that  the  book,  although  written  quite  inde- 
pendently of  1  Mace,  agrees  with  it  in  a  great  many 
points  is  to  be  mentioned  in  its  favour.  In  still  other 
points  its  statements  are  confirmed  by  those  of  Josephus 
(Grimm,  13), '2  and  from  other  sources  (Rawlinson, 
541  n. ).  In  many  parts  of  the  history  concerning 
which  we  are  already  well  informed,  2  Mace,  adds 
interesting  details,  the  correctness  of  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  If  used  with  great  caution,  it  thus 
furnishes  a  welcome  supplement  to  our  other  sources  of 
information.  There  is  hardly  a  chapter  in  the  book 
that  does  not  yield  something  that  can  be  utilised.  It 
is  probable  that  too  much  confidence  has  been  placed 
in  chaps.  §  ff.  by  commentators  and  historians.  The 
temptation  to  this  is  very  strong,  inasmuch  as  our 
information  regarding  the  period  just  preceding  the 
Maccabaean  wars  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the 
statements  of  this  book.  There  is  really  no  ground 
whatever  (apart  from  this  very  lack  of  the  means  of 
correcting  the  statements  of  the  writer)  for  supposing 
that  the  book  is  more  trustworthy  here  than  elsewhere.3 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  only  with  the  greatest  reserve 
that  this  portion  may  be  used  at  all. 

That  our  2  Mace,  was  written  in  Greek  is  beyond 
question.  The  words  of  Jerome,  '  The  second  book  of 
Maccabees  is  Greek,  which  can  be  shown 


4.  Literary 
character. 


even  linguistically, ' 4  must  be  echoed  by 
all  who  read  the  book.  Hebraisms  are 
almost  entirely  wanting,5  and  there  is  no  other  sign 
that  the  book  is  a  translation,  but  every  kind  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  It  follows,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
said  regarding  the  method  of  the  epitomist  (§  2),  that 
the  work  of  Jason  of  Cyrene  must  also  have  been  written 
in  Greek,  as  would,  indeed,  have  seemed  probable  on 
other  grounds.  The  language  of  2  Mace,  is,  in  general, 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  best  Greek  writers  of  the 
last  centuries  B.C.,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  this  remark  applying  as  well  to  the  passages  cer- 
tainly composed  by  the  epitomist  (219-32  1537-39)  as  to 
the  main  body  of  the  book.  The  vocabulary  is  exten- 
sive ;  #7ra£  Xeyd/xeva  and  words  or  phrases  employed  in 
an  unusual  way  are  frequently  met  with  ;  see  Grimm, 
7,  and  the  list  (compiled  by  Westcott)  in  Rawlinson, 
540.  The  style  is  generally  easy  and  flowing,  idio- 
matic, and  well-balanced.  Both  in  the  construction 
of  periods  and  in  the  use  of  the  favourite  rhetorical 
devices  of  the  Alexandrine  writers,  a  considerable  degree 
of  skill  is  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  common 
faults  of  this  school  of  writers,  an  overloaded  and  arti- 
ficial style,  and  an  ill-judged  striving  after  rhetorical 
effect,  are  not  absent.  On  the  whole,  the  book  occupies, 
in  point  of  language  and  style,  a  position  between 
3  Mace,  and  4  Mace.  ;  not  attaining  the  high  level  of 
the  latter,  though  far  superior  to  the  former.6  An  un- 
pleasant peculiarity,  which  appears  in  all  parts  of  the 
histor}\  is  the  use  of  abusive  epithets  or  phrases  when 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  or  others  of  whom  the  writer  dis- 
approves, are  mentioned.      See  834  15  3.     As  a  narrator, 

1  It  is  hardly  permissible,  however,  to  draw  this  conclusion 
from  the  words  ras  .    .   .  CTrt^aveias  in  2  21. 

2  Yet  the  disagreement  of  Jos.  with  2  Mace,  is  even  more 
noticeable  than  the  agreement.     See  Willrich,  83^1 

3  Grimm's  statement  (16)  is  quite  unjustified:  '  Doch  scheint 
die  fiir  den  Abschnitt  Cap,  3  1-6  n  beniitzte  Quelle  viel  lauterer 
geflossen  zu  sein  als  diejenigen,  die  fiir  die  spatcrcn  Abschnitte 
zu  Gebote  standen.' 

4  fMachabseorum  liber]  secundus  Gracus  est,  quod  ex  ipsa 
quoi|ue  </>pat7-et  probari  potest  (Prologus  Caleatus). 

s  Most  of  the  examples  cited  by  Grimm,  6,  can  hardly  be 
called  true  Hebraisms. 

'»    The  harsh  estimate  of  the  style  of  2  Mace,  in  Rawlinson, 
1    540,  is  much  exaggerated. 
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5.  Religious 

,  character 

and  aim. 


the  writer  displays  no  remarkable  gifts.  He  is  fond  of 
exaggerating  details,  of  painting  scenes  at  undue  length 
(see,  e.g. ,  315-22),  and  of  introducing  his  own  reflections, 
not  content  with  simple  statements  of  fact.  The  way 
in  which  the  tortures  of  the  martyrs  are  depicted  at 
length,  in  chaps,  ti/. ,  is  an  especially  unpleasant  feature 
of  the  book  to  modern  readers.  There  is  occasionally 
a  lack  of  connection  between  the  parts  of  the  narrative, 
and  an  appearance  of  awkwardness  of  composition,  due 
in  part  no  doubt  to  the  omission  of  considerable  portions 
of  the  original  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  material 
is  purely  chronological  (the  passage  10 1-8  seems,  it  is 
true,  to  have  been  intentionally  removed  from  its  proper 
place  f  cp  v.  9/  ),  and  in  our  epitome,  at  least,  there  is  no 
formal  indication  of  successive  divisions,  except  at  IO9/".1 
The  aim  of  the  book  to  edify  and  instruct  the  Greek- 
speaking  Jews — an  aim  which  seems  to  have  characterised 
Jason's  work  as  well  as  this  epitome — has 
received  mention  already  (§  3).  The 
writer  wished  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
his  fellows  ;  to  glorify  the  Jews,  as  the 
chosen  people  under  God's  especial  protection,  and  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  the  holiest  of  all  places  ;  to  show 
how  unfaithfulness  to  the  national  religion  brought  sure 
destruction  (413-17  1239-42),  and  how  through  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  the  leader  of  the  faithful  of  the  people  and 
the  instrument  of  God's  providence,  the  deliverance  of 
the  nation  was  wrought.  In  all  parts  of  the  book  this 
didactic  purpose  appears  prominently  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  attitude  of  the  writer  is,  in  general,  not 
that  of  a  historian,  but  rather  (and  professedly)  that  of 
a  religious  teacher;  see  especially  Ziff.  415-17  517-20 
612-17  95/.  1243-45  137/.  I57-10.  The  most  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  book  is  its 
expression  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (cp 
Eschatology,  §  69);  see  especially  1243-45,  and  cp 
79  11 14 36  1446.  In  no  other  of  the  few  passages  in 
pre-Christian  Jewish  literature  in  which  this  belief 
appears  is  it  so  clearly  and  emphatically  expressed. 
Some  have  thought  to  find  in  2  Mace,  a  Pharisee  party 
document  (Bertholdt,  Einl.  1813,  p.  1069  ;  Geiger, 
Urschr.,  219  ff.)?  arguing  especially  from  146, 
where  Judas  is  represented  as  the  leader  of  the 
Assideans,  but  also  from  the  religious  tone  of  the  book, 
and  from  the  ungentle  way  in  which  the  priests  are 
handled  (contrast  1  Mace. ).  It  is  beyond  question  that 
all  the  sympathies  of  the  writer,  both  in  religious  and 
in  political  matters,  must  have  been  with  the  Pharisees  ; 
bat  we  are  hardly  justified  in  going  beyond  this  general 
conclusion.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  polemic 
against  the  Sadducees  (such  as  Bertholdt  saw  in  12  43/.); 
and  the  book,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  party  document. 

One  chief  aim  of  the  writer,  beyond  doubt,  was  to 
bring  about  a  more  perfect  unity  of  the  Jews  by 
strengthening,  especially  among  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  the 
feeling  of  national  pride  and  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
orthodox  religion  and  worship  ;  in  this  way  and  in  other 
ways  he  sought  to  keep  them  in  close  connection  with 
their  brethren  of  Palestine.3  This  purpose  explains  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way  the  prefixing  of  the  two  letters 
to  the  book  (see  below,  §  7).  It  also  accounts  for 
another  external  peculiarity  of  2  Mace.  Many  scholars 
since  Ewald  (GVI  4 606,  n.)  have  remarked  the  promin- 
ence given  in  the  plan  of  the  book  not  only  to  the  feast 
celebrating  the  death  of  Nicanor,  with  the  institution  of 
which  the  whole  history  comes  to  an  end,  but  also  to 
the  feast  of  the  rededication  of  the  temple,  the  descrip- 

Any  separation  of  the  book  into  five  divisions  'correspond- 
ing to  the  five  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrene '  (ZOckler,  90)  must 
be  purely  arbitrary. 

*  Cp  also  Wellh.,  Ph.  u.  Sadd.,te. 
...  ".  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
It"  I?""  W"  sharea  *>y  Jason.  It  is  perhaps  most  likely  that  in 
th  h  manifestati°ns  of  it  which  are  so  noticeable  in  2  Mace, 
the  hand  of  the  epitomist  is  to  be  recognised  ;  and  that  this  is  to 
"e  regarded  as  his  one  important  contribution  to  the  book. 
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tion  of  which  closes  the  first  half  of  the  book,  the 
passage  10  1-8  apparently  being  removed  for  this  purpose 
from  its  proper  place.  The  account  of  the  institution 
of  the  Nicanor  feast  would  have  been  a  most  natural 
point  for  Jason  to  bring  his  book  to  a  close  at,  in  any  case. 
This  would  have  been  just  the  kind  of  ending  best  suited 
to  his  general  purpose ;  cp  the  ending  of  3  Mace.  (7 19/  ), 
of  Esther,  and  of  Judith  ( Lat.  Vulg. ).  Theauthor'saim  not 
being  that  of  a  historian,  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  go 
on  and  narrate  the  death  of  Judas  ;  his  purpose  was  fully 
accomplished  without  that.  The  transposition  of  10 1-8, 
however,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  theepitomist,  who 
saw  how  the  plan  of  the  book  could  thus  be  made  sub- 
servient to  his  more  definite  aim,  increased  significance 
being  thereby  given  both  to  the  Nicanor  feast  and  to 
the  feast  of  the  Dedication.  These  were  the  two  Mac- 
cabcean  feasts,  by  the  observance  of  which  the  Jews  of 
the  Diaspora  could  share,  as  in  no  other  outward  way, 
in  the  national  glory  of  that  struggle.1  Further  evidence 
of  this  same  purpose  may  very  likely  be  found  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  writer  takes  every  opportunity  to 
magnify  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  see,  for  example,  219 
3i2  5i5  14i3  31  15i8,  also  32/  517-20  1323  I532,  etc. 
Thus  to  dwell  upon  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  true 
centre  of  Judaism  was  at  Jerusalem,  was  to  emphasize 
the  national  unity,  and  the  ground  of  it.  That  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  impress  upon  the  Egyptian 
Jews  the  duty  of  worshipping  at  Jerusalem,  or  to  dis- 
parage the  worship  at  the  temple  of  Leontopolis  (Raw- 
linson,  544 ;  Willrich,  66),  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  to  suppose. 

There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  epitomist 
lived  and  wrote  in  Alexandria.      His  mastery  of  the  best 

A  An+hn  Greek  language  and  style  of  the  time,  and 
,  _.  .  the  evidence  he  gives  of  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  Greek  rhetorical 
schools,  would  not,  indeed,  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  conclusion.  Such  training,  more  or  less 
thorough,  was  to  be  had  in  all  parts  of  the  '  Hellen- 
istic '  world.  The  presence  of  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  however, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  all  the  earliest  allusions  to 
2  Mace,  (see  §  8)  come  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Alexandria,  must  be  regarded  as  very  strong  evidence. 

Regarding  the  date  of  the  epitome,  no  very  definite 
conclusion  can  be  reached.  It  is,  of  course,  not  legiti- 
mate to  argue  from  15  37,  '  the  city  from  that  time  on- 
wards being  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews,'  that  the  abridg- 
ment was  completed  before  133  (when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  Sidetes)  ;  for  these  words  are  a  mere 
flourish,  designed  to  give  the  book  a  proper  close.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  15  36  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
book  of  Esther,  which  was  written  probably  not  earlier 
than  130  B.C.  (so  Cornill,  Kautzsch,  Wellh.  IJG  W, 
302/! ).  It  follows  that  even  the  work  of  Jason  (to 
which  this  verse  certainly  belonged)  must  have  been 
written  later  than  this.  This  conclusion,  it  may  be 
added,  is  confirmed  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
book  ;  the  author  appearing  everywhere  as  one  who 
was  at  some  distance,  both  in  place  and  time,  from 
the  events  he  describes.  On-  the  other  hand,  our 
2  Mace,  was  known  both  to  Philo  and  to  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (see  §  8),  though  unknown 
to  Josephus.  It  seems  therefore  most  probable,  on 
the  whole,  that  the  epitomist  put  forth  his  work  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century  B.  c.  The  date  of  Jason's 
history,  which  seems  to  have  been  completely  superseded 
by  the  epitome,  may  be  conjecturally  placed  about  a 
century  earlier. 

1  The  feast  of  the  Dedication  was  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  and  we  have  in  the  letters  prefixed  to  2  Mace,  direct 
evidence  that  it  was  at  least  thought  of  as  a  bond  of  unity  be- 
tween the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  those  of  Egypt.  The  emphas- 
ising of  this  feast,  however,  was  only  a  single  feature  (though  a 
very  prominent  one)  of  the  writer's  general  plan,  and  it  is  a  dis- 
torted view  of  2  Mace,  that  pronounces  it  'ein  Chanukabrief " 
(Willrich,  67). 
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It  is  due  to  the  fact  of  Jason's  distance  from  the  scene 
of  the  events  he  describes,  as  well  as  to  his  parenetic 
aim,  that  he  shows  so  little  interest  in  the  family  to 
which  Judas  belonged,  and  in  its  subsequent  history. 
In  527,  which  contains  apparently  his  whole  account  of 
the  uprising  at  Modein,  nothing  is  said  of  the  brothers 
of  Judas,  and  they  are  nowhere  given  any  special 
prominence  ;  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  wish  to 
disparage  them.1  Mattathias  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
The  fact  is,  the  fortunes  of  the  Hasmonasan  house  were 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  purpose  of  Jason's 
book,  or  with  his  own  interests.  The  case  of  the  writer 
of  1  Mace,  affords  &.  striking  contrast  in  this  respect, 
for  he  not  only  lived  in  Palestine,  but  also  seems  to 
have  been  a  personal  friend  of  the  Hasmonaean  leaders. 

It  has  already  (§  1)  been  noticed  that  there  stands 

at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  2  Mace.  (1i-2i8)  what 

™,  purports  to  be  the  copy  of  certain  official 

j.  ' ,  .  ,,"  letters  sent  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to 
nxea  lewers.   those  of  Egypt_     The  professed  aim  of 

these  letters,  as  appears  from  I918  2i6  (cp  108),  is  to 
stir  up  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  observe  the  feast  of  the 
Dedication.  The  character  of  the  Greek  in  which  the 
letters  are  written  shows  that  they  cannot  be  attributed 
either  to  Jason  of  Cyrene  or  to  the  epitomist  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  joined  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
epitomist's  prologue,  219  beginning  with  'Now  as  con- 
cerning Judas,'  etc.  (Tct  8t  ko.t6.t6v  'lovdav,  k.t.X.),  and 
making  mention  immediately  of  the  '  purification  of  the 
great  temple,  and  the  dedication  of  the  altar/ 

i.  The  _/?w/  letter,  1 1-9  (regarding  the  precise  point 
at  which  it  ends,  see  next  par.),  contains  little  more  than 
the  request  that  the  feast  be  kept.2  It  is  plain  that  the 
writer  did  not  have  in  mind  thejirst  institution  of  this 
feast  in  Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  evident  from  v. 
9,  and  from  the  fact  that  not  a  word  is  said  about  the 
observance  of  the  feast  in  Palestine,  those  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed  were  supposed  to  be  already 
familiar  with  the  custom,  and  to  have  themselves 
observed  it :  the  letter  is  merely  a  reminder.  The  real 
difficulty  is  with  the  interpretation  of  v.  7/.,  especially 
the  words  '  We  have  written  to  you  in  the  extremity, 
etc.'  (yeypatpauev  vfiXv  iv  rrj  6\l\fret,  /c.r.X. ).  The 
'extremity  of  tribulation  '  that  came  upon  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  misdeeds  of  Jason  and 
his  party  could  hardly  refer  to  anything  else  than  the 
terrible  distress  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  and  this 
probability  is  confirmed  by  v.  8,  which  evidently  refers 
to  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  the  temple  in 
165  B.C.  'In  the  reign  of  Demetrius  (II.),  in  the 
(Seleucid)  year  169'  (  =  144-143  B.C.),  these  times  were 
long  past.  Moreover,  nothing  is  said  about  the  contents 
of  that  former  letter  (on  the  supposition  that  yeyp&ifiafiev 
is  to  be  translated  by  a  past  tense,  as  is  generally  done). 
The  reader  who  supposes  that  he  is  hearing  about  events 
of  143  B.C.,  suddenly  finds  himself  back  in  the  year 
165,  without  knowing  where  the  transition  occurred. 

These  difficulties  have  been  vastly  increased  by  the 
custom  now  in  vogue  of  joining  the  date  at  the  end  of 
v.  9  (otherwise  the  beginning  of  v.  10}  to  this  first  letter  (so 
Grimm;  Fritzsche,  Apocr.  Gr.;  Reuss,  Das  A  T;  English 
RV;  Swete,  OT  in  Greek;  and  most  recent  comms. ). 
In  this  way  the  Seleucid  year  188  (  =  124  B.C. )  is  made  the 
date  of  the  letter  1 1-9  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  writer  reminds 
his  readers  of  a  letter  sent  to  them  nineteen  years  before, 
without  characterising  it,  or  showing  that  it  stood  in  any 
connection  with  the  present  letter  or  with  the  institution 
of  the  Dedication  feast !  The  date  must,  however,  on 
the  contrary,  be  joined  to  the  second  letter,  as  is  done  by 
the  well-nigh  universal  tradition  of  the  early  church, 
represented  by  the  best  Greek  MSS,  and  the  Syriac  and 

1  The  conclusion  of  Kosters,  Th.  T 12  491-558,  that  2  Mace,  is 
a  polemic  against  the  Hasmonseans  and  against  1  Mace,  does 
not  seem  to  be  justified. 

2  Bruston,  ZATIV  lOno^  (1890),  attempts  to  divide  this 
letter  at  v.  7,  making  three  letters  in  all. 
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Latin  versions.  (See  further  below.)  As  for  o.  7,  the 
obvious  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  mentioned  is  to 
put  a  period  after  'you'  (itpw).  The  verb  {ycyp&<f>~ 
afxt-v)  is  to  be  translated  in  the  only  natural  way,  as 
epistolary  perfect,1  and  the  whole  verse  as  far  as  '  you' 
(/3afft\etfoeTos  .  i/fuv)  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  date 

of  the  letter  1 1-9.  With  'in  the  extremity'  (eV  Tr} 
0\tyei)  begins  the  real  business  of  the  letter  ;  the  writer 
reminding  his  readers,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  important  feast  was 
instituted.  The  whole  document  is  thus  perfectly  com- 
prehensible, and  in  every  way  well  suited  to  its  purpose. 

ii.  The  second  letter,  1io-2i8,  has  generally  seemed 
even  more  troublesome  than  the  first.  According-to  the 
accepted  view,  it  purports  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Jews 
of  Egypt  by  Judas  Maccabeeus  and  others  in  authority 
at  Jerusalem,  soon  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, its  purpose  being  to  announce  the  institution  of 
the  Dedication  feast.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  at  once 
to  brand  it  as  a  shameless  forgery,  because  of  the  many 
things  it  contains  which  are  incongruous  with  the 
supposition  of  such  an  origin,  and  especially,  because  of 
the  strange  story  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  (1 13-16), 
which  flatly  contradicts  all  the  other  accounts  of  that 
event. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  current 
view  of  this  letter  is  correct.  It  is  hardly  less  evident 
here  than  in  the  case  of  the  first  letter  that  the  writer 
could  not  have  had  in  mind  the  institution  of  the 
H&nukka  in  Egypt.  There  is  no  account  given  of  the 
purification  of  the  temple  and  the  restoration  of  the  wor- 
ship by  Judas  ;  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  new 
feast  is  being  instituted  ;  nothing  definite  is  said  about 
the  particular  manner  of  observing  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  taken  for  granted  (just  as  in  the  former  letter)  that 
the  feast,  and  the  mode  of  celebrating  it,  have  long  been 
known.  Only  on  this  supposition  can  we  account  for 
the  fact  that  all  mention  of  the  celebration  is  confined 
to  the  two  verses  1 18  2 16,  both  of  which  have  plainly 
the  air  of  dealing  with  matters  of  course.  The  im- 
pression naturally  made  by  2 14,  besides,  is  that  the  war 
mentioned  is  a  thing  of  the  past  ;  Judas  Maccabaeus  is 
thought  of  as  one  who  has  already  passed  off  the  stage. 
As  for  the  '  Antiochus '  of  1 13-16,  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  Epiphanes  should  have  been  intended  by  the  writer 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  story  of  the  Maccabasan  struggle 
was  more  widely  familiar  than  that  of  the  manner  of 
Epiphanes'  death.  It  is  a  most  significant  fact,  more- 
over, that  shortly  before  the  date  prefixed  to  this  letter, 

124  B.C.,  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  who  had  been  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Jews  (see  Schurer,  1200-208),  had  perished 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians.2  Nor  is  this  the 
only  coincidence  to  be  noted.      At  the  end  of  the  year 

125  B.C.  (three  years  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Sidetes),  the  allies  of  Ptolemy  Physkon  triumphed  at 
last  in  Palestine.  Alexander  Zabinas,  who  came  to  the 
throne  at  that  time,  had  been  introduced  into  the  struggle 
by  Ptolemy,  and  was  himself  an  Egyptian.  He  at  once 
made  friends  with  John  Hyrcanus  and  the  Jews  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  93).  So  the  year  124  B.C.  was  a  singularly 
appropriate  one  for  the  sending  (or  forging)  of  such  a 
letter  as  this  from  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  those  of  Egypt. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  reasonable  hypothesis,  therefore, 
that  the  writer  (or  forger)  of  this  letter  intended  it  as  a 
reminder  to  the  Egyptian  Jews  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
preceding  one  ;  and  that  he  gave  it  the  date  (124  B.C.) 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  its  contents.  It  may  be 
added  as  further  proof,  that  the  person  who  put  these 
two  letters  together  in  their  present  order  certainly  re- 
garded the  second  as  belonging  to  a  later  date  than  the 
first.  As  for  the  names  mentioned  in  1 10,  '  Aristobulus  ' 
is  probably  the  well-known  Jewish  sage,  who  flourished 

1  The  necessity  of  this  has  often  been  felt  and  expressed.  See 
esp.  Ewald,  Gesck.fi)  4  610  n. 

2  For  the  literature  bearing  on  this  event,  see  Schurer,  1  208, 
11.  9. 
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in  the  second  century  B.C.1  We  do  not  know,  however, 
that  he  was  in  any  sense  the  '  preceptor '  either  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (181-146)  or  of  Ptolemy  Physkon 
(146-117).  The  'Judas'  in  this  verse  is  probably  due 
to  the  blunder  of  a  translator  or  scribe.  What  is  re- 
quired at  this  point  is  '  the  council  of  the  Jews  (ri 
yepovtrta  twv  '\ovbaiwv),  as  the  Syriac  actually  reads 
(probably  a  fortunate  conjecture).  If  our  Greek  letter 
is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  or  the  Aramaic,  as 
seems  not  unlikely  (see  next  col.,  begin.),  the  mistake 
would  be  very  easy. 

This  second  letter  is,  moreover,  from  beginning  to 
end  a  document  of  very  considerable  interest.  Its 
several  parts,2  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  little  to 
do  with  one  another  or  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
whole,  are  all  found  on  closer  examination  to  be  written 
with  the  aim  of  showing  the  true  importance  of  the 
Maccabsean  feast  of  the  Dedication.  The  writer  sets 
himself  the  task  of  demonstrating  at  length  its  historical 
significance  ;  indicating  at  the  same  time  in  other  ways 
the  analogy  between  the  Maccabaean  period  and  the  other 
principal  epochs  of  the  nation's  life.  In  fact,  the  whole 
letter  might  well  be  entitled  : — The  Antecedents  of  the 
Hanukka  in  Jewish  Sacred  History. 

One  feature  of  the  writer's  demonstration  deserves 
especial  notice  :  namely,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  based 
on  the  conception  of  the  Dedication  (£yKaivLCfi6i)  as  a 
restoration  of  the  sacred  fire  to  the  altar  and  the  temple.3 
Evidently  at  that  time  this  idea  had  a  most  prominent 
place  (perhaps  the  central  place)  in  current  Jewish 
thought  regarding  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  feast. 
Apparently,  also,  the  writer  could  take  it  for  granted 
that  his  readers  were  perfectly  familiar  with  this  feature 
of  the  restoration  of  the  worship  by  Judas,  as  well  as 
with  the  manner  of  observing  the  feast.  In  the  passage 
28-14  the  nature  of  the  writer's  argument  can  best  be 
seen  as  he  attempts  to  establish  the  series  :  Moses, 
Solomon,  Nehemiah,  Judas  Maccabseus  ;  each  of  whom 
was  connected  with  the  miraculous  appearance  or  re- 
newal of  the  sacred  fire.  See  also  2 1,  cp  1 19  (Jeremiah, 
Nehemiah,  Judas).  Another  point  in  which  Judas  is 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Jeremiah  and  Nehemiah, 
namely,  the  preserving  and  handing  down  of  the  sacred 
writings,  is  emphasised  in  2iff.  13/ 

The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  two  letters  is 
not  easily  answered.      It  has  been  shown  in  §  7a  that 

7b  Their  t^le  contents  °f  each  correspond  perfectly 
authenticity  with  their  resPective  dates  (J43  b.c.  for 
the  first ;  124  B.C.  for  the  second),  and 
with  their  avowed  purpose.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
moreover,  that  the  motive  which  produced  these 
writings  was  felt  as  strongly  in  Jerusalem  as  in 
Egypt.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition 
that  many  such  letters  were  actually  sent.  Regarding 
the  first  letter,  it  must  be  said  that  its  very  common- 
place character  argues  in  its  favour.  It  can  best  be 
understood  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  in  fact  just 
what  it  professes  to  be.  The  second  letter  is  for  the 
most  part  a  collection  of  incredible  stories  ;  and  this 
fact  makes  it  less  likely  that  it  was  official  in  any  true 
sense.  Still,  it  could  hardly  be  claimed  that  all  official 
writings  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews  were  worthy  of  credence  ; 
or  that  a.  scribe  with  „  thesis  in  religious  history  to 
prove,  and  a  vivid  imagination,  always  expressed  the 
soberest  views  of  those  whom  he  represented.  Perhaps 
the  most  that  can  be  said  of  this  letter  is  that  it  may 
well  be  genuine,  in  spite  of  the  appearances  against  it ; 
and  that  it  undoubtedly  had  been  influential  among 
the  Jews  of  Egypt. 

Scholars  have  generally  agreed  that  the  two  letters 

\r5*%> Gfr8rer.  Phib  u.  die  jXdisck-alexandrinhche  Then- 
'WtePI,  27iJ?.;  Dahne,  Jiidisch-alexandrinische  Religions. 
PMosopktc,  2njf.;  Schurer,  2 760^ 

that  is  to  say,    those   comprised   in   1  18-2  18  ;    1 10-17   is 
merely  introductory. 

Cp  also  the  'Arabic  2  Mace.'  9  ;  Wellh.  in  Der aratiscke 
Jostppus,  14. 
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are  of  diverse  authorship  (see  Grimm,  24  ;  Kosters, 
Th.  T,  1898,  p.  76)  ;  regarding  the  language  in  which 
each  was  written,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
great  difference  of  opinion.  See  Grimm,  23/  ;  Ewald, 
Gesch. ,  4  610.  Whilst  it  has  not  been  shown  in  the  case 
of  either  letter  that  the  character  of  the  Greek  necessi- 
tates the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  translation,  yet  in  view 
of  the  large  number  of  Semitic  idioms,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  such  obscure  expressions  as  seem  to  suggest 
a  careless  translation,  it  is  on  the  whole  most  probable 
that  both  were  written  in  Aramaic  or  Hebrew.  In  1 10 
'  and  Judas '  for  '  of  the  Jews '  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  possibly  due  to  careless  transcription  of  a 
Semitic  text.  In  I69  ko.1  v vv  was  pronounced  by  Ewald 
(I.e. )  '  absichtliche  Nachbildung  der  hebraischen  Farbe. ' 
In  I16  '  hewed  in  pieces'  (/xi\ri  irofqaavrtt)  reminds  us 
of  the  Aramaic  phrase  (j'Din  -as)  in  Dan.  2  5  329.  The 
difficulties  in  1 18  are  probably  to  be  solved  by  making 
the  verse  end  with  the  word  '  feast  of  tabernacles ' 
(aKrivow^ylas),  and  taking  the  remaining  words  (i-ai 
rod   irvptts  ffvaias)   as    the   superscription   of  the 

long  discussion  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
letter  (so  the  Syr.,  quite  correctly).1  This  and  the 
following  sentences  have  then  a  distinctly  Semitic  sound. 
See  also  the  (doubtful)  evidence  of  such  passages  as 
I71923  26  (connection  of  clauses)  17/  Ewald  (I.e.) 
regarded  it  as  certain  that  the  translator  of  the  second 
letter  was  the  epitomist  himself.  For  a  fuller  discussion 
of  this  whole  question,  see  ZA  TW  20  236-239. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that 
it  was  the  epitomist  himself  that  prefixed  these  two 
letters  to  the  book.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  suppose 
that  it  was  a  later  editor  who  at  the  same  time  inserted 
the  conjunction  (54,  EV  'now')  in  2ig.  But  the  rest 
of  v.  19  certainly  belongs  to  the  writer  of  what  follows  ; 
and  its  fitness  to  establish  a  connection  between  the 
letters  and  the  history  is  very  evident.  When  we  take 
into  account  the  tastes  of  the  epitomist,  his  definite 
aim  in  all  this  work  (§  5),  the  date  and  address  of  these 
letters  compared  with  the  probable  date  and  place  of  com- 
position of  his  book,  and  the  fact  that  all  copies  and  re- 
censions of  the  work  contain  the  letters  in  this  position 
and  order,  it  must  be  pronounced  extremely  probable 
that  the  epitomist  himself  prefixed  them  to  2  Mace. 

The  earliest  attestation  of  2  Mace,  is  in  Philo's  work 

entitled  Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  in  which  undoubted 

«  »iA  1.  *.-  dependence  on  it  may  be  recognised, 
8.  Attestation.        1.       L        e  ,,     i  .  j    t_ 

twos     d     as  y  demonslrated  bv 

.  Lucius  (Essenismus,  37 ff.).     Evidence 

of  its  influence  next  appears  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  11 35/,  where  the  writer  has 
in  mind,  beyond  question,  the  narrative  of  2  Mace.  618- 
742.  The  word  'tortured'  (iTvixTravlad-qaap),  u.  35,  is 
derived  from  2  Mace.  61928  ;  '  obtain  ^  better  resurrec- 
tion '  (IW  KpetTTOvos  dpaorcfccretos  tvxuvlv)  strongly  re- 
minds us  of  2  Mace.  7  9  ;  and  the  word  '  mockings 
(£lxira.Lyfj.G>v),  v.  36,  was  very  likely  suggested  by  2  Mace. 
7710,  where  it  stands  in  close  proximity  to  the  phrase 
just  referred  to.  (See  Bleek,  St.  u.  Kr.,  1853,  p.  339.) 
Again,  the  author  of  3  Mace,  shows  himself  acquainted 
with  the  book  (see  col.  2881,  §  6)  ;  whilst  4  Mace, 
is  wholly  based  upon  it  (see  col.  2882,  §  2).  It  is 
cited  further  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  v.  H97), 
Hippolytus  (De  Christo  et  Antichristo,  chap.  49), 
Origen  (see  reff.  in  Schurer,  741/),  and  very  frequently 
by  later  writers.  The  stories  of  the  martyrs,  especially, 
exercised  an  important  influence  among  both  Jews  and 
Christians.  For  references  to  Jewish  literature  see  Zunz, 
Gottesdienstliche  Vortrdge,  123;  and  for  the  later  Chris- 
tian literature  see  Grimm,  Comm.  133  /,  and  the  refer- 
ences in  Schurer,  742  (ET  ii.3214/. ).  Josephus  appears 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  book. 

For  the  Greek  MSS  containing  2  Mace,  and  for 
the  Syriac  translation,   see  above,  col.  2867,  §  11,  iii. 

1  The  Greek  text  of  this  verse  in  Fritzsche  is  an  arbitrary 
reconstruction. 
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Apart  from  the  Old  Latin  version  of  the  book,  repre- 
sented by  the  Vulgate,  another  Latin  version  is  pre- 
served in  a.  single  codex  in  the  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana 
at  Milan.  This  has  been  edited  by  A.  Peyron 
[Clceronis  orationum  pro  Scauro,  pro  Tullio, 
fragmenta,  Stuttgart,  1824,  pp.  71-125}.  It  appears 
on  closer  examination  to  be  merely  a  painfully  literal 
rendering  of  the  standard  Greek  text. 

See  AioCrvpha,  §  32,  and  above,  col.  2868,  §  12.    The  follow- 
ing also  are  to  be  mentioned  :  C.  Bertheau,  De  sec.  lib.  Macc.f 

Gottingen,  1829  (cited  frequently  by  Grimm)  ; 
9.  Literature.    W.  H.  Kosters,  'De  polemiek  van  net  tweede 

boek  der  Makkabeen '  (Tn.  T 12  491  -558 
[1878]);  Schlatter,  Jason  von  Cyrcnc,  1891  (see  TLZ,  1893,  p. 
322) ;  and  on  the  letters  :  Gratz,  '  Das  Sendschreiben  der  Palas- 
tinenser  an  die  agyptisch-judaischen  Gemeinden'  {MGWJ, 
1877,  pp.  1-16,  49-60) ;  Bruston,  *  Trois  lettres  des  Juifs  de 
Palestine'  \z A  TW  10  no  ff.  [1890]);  Kosters,  '  Strekking  der 
brieven  in  2  Makk."  (77*.  T,  Jan.  1898,  pp.  68-76)  ;  C.  C.  Torrey, 
'Die  Briefe  2  Makk.  1 i-2  18,'  ZA  TW  20  225^  [1900] ;  B.  Niese, 
Kritik tier beiden  Makkabaerbiicher,  1900.  in  Kau.,  Die  Apokr. 
m.  Pseudepigr. ,  1 898,  2  Mace,  is  translated,  etc. ,  by  Kamphausen. 
On  the  historical  contents  cp  A.  Biichler,  Die  Tobiaden  u.  die 
Oniaden  im  II.  Makkabaerbuche,  etc.,  1899.  C.  C.  T. 

THIRD  MACCABEES 
The  title  '  3  Maccabees '  is  unfortunate,  for  the  book 
professes  to  record  events  which  occurred   during   the 
_.,.       reign  of  Ptolemy  (IV.)  Philopator  (222-204 
*    B.C.).      That   it   should   have  been  classed 
as  '  Maccabsean '  is  due  to  its  being  a  narrative  of  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  by  a  foreign  king.1 

The  book  is  a  religious  novel  having  for  its  subject 
the  triumph   of  the  Jews  over   their   enemies   through 


2.  Contents. 


divine  intervention.      Their  persecutor  is 


the  Egyptian  king,  out  of  whose  hands 
they  are  delivered  by  a  series  of  marvellous  occurrences. 
The  narrative  runs  as  follows  : — 

After  his  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Raphia  (217 
b.c),  Ptolemy  visits  Jerusalem,  and  tries  to  enter  the  temple,  in 
spite  of  the  frantic  opposition  of  priests  and  people.  Just  as 
he  is  on  the  point  of  executing  his  purpose,  he  is  stricken  from 
heaven,  and  falls  to  the  ground  (1  1-224).  Returning  to  Alex- 
andria, bent  on  revenge,  he  assembles  all  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
and  shuts  them  up  in  the  great  hippodrome,  where  they  are  to 
be  butchered  together.  It  is  necessary,  however,  first  to  write 
down  their  names.  This  proves  an  endless  task  because  of 
their  immense  number ;  before  it  can  be  finished  the  supply  of 
writing  materials  in  Egypt  is  exhausted,  and  the  Jews  are 
saved  for  the  present  (225-4  21).  The  king  then  devises  a  new 
plan.  Five  hundred  elephants,  made  frantic  with  wine,  are  to 
be  let  loose  upon  the  Jews  in  the  hippodrome.  The  execution 
of  this  order  is  hindered  in  various  ways.  On  the  first  day,  the 
king  oversleeps.  On  the  second  day,  being  caused  by  God  to 
forget  all  that  had  happened,  he  suddenly  calls  the  Jews  his 
best  friands,  and  reproves  those  who  remind  him  of  his  decree. 
Finally,  on  the  third  day,  as  the  sentence  is  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted, two  angels  appear,  terrifying  the  king  and  his  officers, 
and  causing  the  elephants  to  turn  upon  the  men  of  his  army 
and  trample  them  to  death  (5  1-6  21).  The  scale  is  now  com- 
pletely turned  in  favour  of  the  Jews.  They  are  set  free  at  once  ; 
the  king  provides  for  them  a  great  banquet  lasting  seven  days  ; 
and  a  solemn  proclamation  in  their  favour  is  sent  out.  With 
the  royal  permission,  they  kilrmore  than  three  hundred  rene- 
gades of  their  nation,  then  return  to  their  homes  with  great  joy, 
after  erecting  a  monument  in  memory  of  their  deliverance,  and 
setting  apart  the  days  on  which  it  was  effected  to  be  celebrated 
henceforth  (6  22-V23). 

It  is  plain  from  this  synopsis  that  the  book  contains 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  the  most  incredible 
fables.  Moreover,  the  details  of  the  narrative  are  for 
the  most  part  so  absurd  and  so  self-contradictory  as  to 
be  merely  grotesque.  The  story  is  not  told  with  the 
skill  that  might  give  it,  at  least  in  part,  the  air  of 
plausibility  ;  the  author  only  heaps  one  exaggeration 
upon  another. 

The  book  as  we  have  it  is  evidently  not  complete  ; 

the  beginning  is  missing.      This  appears  not  only  from 

_,  the  opening  words  '  Now  when  Philo- 

.       .  '  .       .      ,    pator '  (6  5£  QiXoirarusp),  but  also  from 

°  °         '  distinct  allusions  to  a  preceding  portion 

of  narrative  which  the  book  no  longer  contains.  The 
most  striking  examples  are  lr,  'from  those  who  re- 
turned' ;   1 2,   'the  [above  mentioned]  plot'  ;  225,  'the 

1  Some  have  thought  to  find  another  title  in  the  problematic 
UroKefiaiKa.,  which  appears  in  connection  with  MaieKajScuicd 
0i.0A.ia.  in  the  '  Synopsis  of  Athanasius.'    See  below,  §  7. 
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boon  companions  already  mentioned.'  The  character 
and  extent  of  the  missing  portion  can  be  inferred  with 
probability  from  the  indications  afforded  by  the  book 
in  its  present  form.  The  story  is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Jews  over  their  persecutors. 
This  part  of  the  narrative  seems  to  be  complete  ;  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  any  other  tale  of  persecution 
had  preceded,  whilst  the  contrary  impression  is  plainly 
given  by  18  ff  225  ff.,  etc.  The  missing  portion  was 
probably  of  the  same  general  character  as  1 1-7 — i.e. , 
it  formed  with  it  the  introduction  to  the  story  of  the 
Jews.  It  must  have  included  some  mention  of  the 
following  items: — (1)  Character  of  Ptolemy  and  his 
companions.  (2)  Condition  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  (prob- 
ably). (3)  Antecedents  of  the  war  with  Antiochus. 
(4)  The  plot  against  Ptolemy's  life.  All  this  might 
have  been  contained  in  a  single  short  chapter  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  much,  and  no  more,  has  been 
accidentally  lost.  On  this  supposition,  the  book,  with 
its  elaborate  historical  introduction,  uniform  contents, 
and  impressive  close,  is  seen  to  have  been  a  well- 
rounded  composition,  complete  in  itself;  not  a  frag- 
ment of  a  larger  work. 1 

The  original  language  of  3  Mace,  was  Greek,  beyond 
question.  Its  author  had  at  his  command  an  unusually 
.    -  large  vocabulary  (see  the  introduction  in 

j  j.  i  Grimm)  and  considerable  resources  of 
"  '  rhetoric.  Still,  the  result  of  his  labours 
is  far  from  pleasing.  The  style  is  bombastic  and  in- 
flated to  the  last  degree  ;  everything  is  embellished  and 
exaggerated.  The  impression  made  by  the  literary 
form  of  the  book  is  thus  similar  to  that  gained  from  its 
contents  ;  it  is  an  insipid  and  wearisome  production, 
with  hardly  any  redeeming  features. 

The  question  whether  the  narrative  of  3  Mace,  is  to 

any  considerable  extent  to  be  taken  seriously  can  hardly 

c   TT-  4.     •     1  arise.     The  beginning  of  the  book  sounds 
5.  Historical  ri     ,.  „         £  .  t,a  ,.        , 

.       .  like  history ;   but  the  providing  of  some 

such  introduction,  or  background,  is  a 
necessary  feature  of  the  construction  of  any  historical 
romance.  It  is  quite  another  question  whether  the 
principal  narrative,  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jews,  has  any  basis  of  fact.  There  is  to  be  noticed 
especially  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  story 
of  the  Jews'  deliverance  from  the  intoxicated  elephants 
and  the  account  given  by  Josephus  (c.  Ap.^s),  of 
certain  events  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  (VII.)  Physcon. 
According  to  Josephus's  account,  which  is  very  brief, 
the  king  assembled  and  bound  all  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria, and  exposed  them  to  be  trampled  upon  by  his 
elephants,  which  he  had  made  drunk.  The  elephants, 
however,  turned  upon  his  own  men  and  killed  many  of 
them.  Moreover,  the  king  saw  a  '  fearful  apparition ' 
which  caused  him  to  cease  from  his  purpose.  It  is 
added  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  celebrate  this  day  of  their  deliverance.  Obvi- 
ously, we  have  here  the  same  story,  only  reduced  to 
its  simplest  form,  and  told  of  a  different  king.  It  must 
be  remarked,  also,  that  the  fabulous  character  of  the 
story  is  not  done  away  with  even  in  the  form  given  by 
Josephus  ; 2  and  further,  that  it  does  not  fit  well  into 
the  setting  he  has  given  it.  There  is  certainly  a  literary 
relationship  of  some  kind  between  the  two  versions 
(notice  especially  the  mention  of  the  apparition  in 
Josephus,  corresponding  to  the  angels  of  3  Mace); 
and  as  Josephus  was  evidently  unacquainted  with 
3  Mace. ,  the  explanation  of  the  correspondence  would 
seem  to  be  this,  that  a  current  popular  tale,  already 
fixed  in  form,  was  used  by  both  writers.  Whether 
this  tale  had  any  basis  of  fact,  it  is  useless  to  inquire. 
We  cannot  even  be  confident  that  such  a  day  of  deliver- 
ance was  actually  observed  in  Egypt ;  for  this  feature 

1  Ewald's  theory  (GVI  ±611-614),  that  3  Mace,  is  a  fragment 
of  a  historical  work  of  considerable  extent,  is  quite  destitute  of 
probability. 

2  See,  in  defence  of  the  version  given  by  Josephus,  Whiston, 
Authentick  Records^  Pt.  1.,  200^ 
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of  both  versions  may  well  have  been  due  to  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  older  tale.  Cp  Judith  I631  (Lat.  Vulg.). 
There  is  thus  no  evidence  that  the  statements  of  this 
book  regarding  the  Jews  and  their  history  rest  on  «. 
foundation  of  fact.1 

That  the  author  of  3  Mace,  was  an  Alexandrine  Jew 
is  made  exceedingly  probable  both  by  the  contents 
and  by  the  evidence  of  language  and  style. 
6'  *i+r  The  knowledSe  of  Egyptian  affairs  displayed 
and  date.  ig  also  worthy  0f  notice.  (See  Abrahams 
in  JQR,  Oct.  1896,  39^)  Regarding  the  date  of 
composition,  no  very  definite  conclusion  is  possible. 
To  look  for  a  '  historical  occasion  '  for  the  writing  of  an 
edifying  story  such  as  this  is  quite  useless."  It  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  of  Egypt  were 
in  any  especial  need  of  comfort  or  encouragement  at  the 
time  when  3  Mace,  was  composed.  The  author  gives 
evidence  of  acquaintance  with  2  Mace,  (see  the  proof  in 
Grimm,  214,  220),  and  once  (66)  cites  the  Book  of 
Daniel  in  its  later  form,  with  the  apocryphal  additions. 
It  is  therefore  quite  unlikely  that  the  book  was  written 
earlier  than  the  last  century  B.C.  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
i  can  hardly  have  been  written  later  than  the  first 
century  a.m. 

The  book  '3  Mace.'  is  found  in  most  MSS  of  the 

LXX,  including  the  two  uncials  A  and  V.      It  was  also 

...     ...        included   in    the   Svriac  translation  of 

7.  Attestation.  the  Scriptures#      0n  the  other  hand,  it 

seems  to  have  been  for  0  long  time  unknown  in  the 
Western  church.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  Latin 
version  earlier  than  the  one  made  for  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot  (1517). 

No  early  Jewish  writer  shows  any  sign  of  acquaintance 
with  3  Mace.  The  earliest  witness  to  it  in  Christian 
literature  is  the  catalogue  of  biblical  books  in  the  Codex 
Claromontanus  (probably  third  cent.  ).3 

In  the  fourth  century  3  Mace,  is  attested  (here  also  indirectly) 
by  Cod.  k>  which  contains  '  1  Mace'  and  '  4  Mace.,'  but  neither 
of  the  two  intermediate  books.  It  is  next  mentioned  'by  Philo- 
storgius  (Photius'  Epitome,  1 1)  and  Theodoret  {Comm.  in  Dan. 
11 7) ;  the  former  pronouncing  it  unworthy  of  credence,  the 
latter  appealing  to  it  as  trustworthy  history.  The  other  in- 
stances of  its  early  attestation  are  in  Eastern  lists  of  the  OT 
books  (but  never  in  any  list  originating  in  the  Latin  church). 
Thus  it  appears  in  canon  85  (or  76)  of  the  Apostolic  Canons 
(5th  cent.);4  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus ;  in  the  list  of 
the  sixty  canonical  books;  and  in  the  so-called  Synopsis  of 
Athanasius.5 

The  Greek  text  of  3  Mace,  has  been  printed  re- 
peatedly. 

In  Holmes  and  Parsons,  VT  Gr&cum,  vol.  5  :  Bagster's 
Apocrypha,  Greek  and  English  ;  Teschendorf's  LXX,  vol.  2  ; 
Fritzsche,  Libri  apocr.  VT ;  Swete's  LXX,  vol.  3  (text  of  A, 
collated  with  V) ;  and  in  most  of  the  other  editions  of  LXX  or 
Apocrypha. 

The  Syriac  translation,  which  is  quite  free,  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  old  version  of  the  book  made  from 
the  Greek.  Printed  in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  4, 
and  in  Lagarde's  Apocr.  Syriace. 

Grimm,  Drittes  Buck  der  Maccabcier,  1857  (the  one  thorough 

commentary) ;  the  works  on  the  Apocrypha  (trans,  and  comm.) 

_  by   Bissell,   1880,  and  Zockler,    1891  ;    trans- 

8.  Literature,   lations  in  Cotton,  Bagster,  Churton,  Dyse- 

rinck,  Reuss,  and  Kautzsch  (see  above,  col. 

2868,  §  12).     See  also  Ewald,  GVI$) 46n-6i4  ;  Schurer,  GJV 

\Wff-  (ETii.,  %-zitff.);  Abrahams,  'The  Third  Book  of  the 

Maccabees,'  JQR,  Oct.  1896,  pp.  39-58,  1897,  pp.  39^  ;  Willrich, 

See,  for  an  attempt  to  find  some  historical  value  in  the 
book,  Abrahams  in  the  JQR,  Oct.  1896,  pp.  39^  Cp  also  Deiss- 
mann,  Bibelstudien,  189^,  pp.  258^ 

2  Regarding  the  attempts  (especially  that  of  Ewald)  to  find 
SU3  tI"  occasion>  see  ^rimm,  216^?"  ;  Schurer  (2',  2  744/ 

llir°u§h  some  accident  the  'liber  tertius'  has  fallen  out 
before  the  liber  quartus ' ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  attested.  See 
Zahn,  Gesch.  des  NT  Kanons,  2  157^ 

Tm  t"'  °^'  ciLy  I92'  Funk-  Apostol.  Konstitutionen,  204^ 
it  has  been  customary  to  cite  this  as  the  earliest  attestation  of 
3  Mace. 

The  text  of  this  last  passage  is  troublesome.  See  Credner, 
s-ur  Gesch.  des  Kanons  (1847),  p.  144,  and  Zahn,  op.  cit.,  317. 
1«e  reading  is  Ma^a^uci  0i/3Aia  5'  TlToAefiaUd.  Credner 
wished  to  read  koI  in  place  of  &',  and  to  regard  Tiro\.  as  referring 
to  3  Mace.    Zahn,  on  the  contrary,  would  retain  the  &'  and  read 
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Juden  u.  Griechen,  142^  ;  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  1895,  pp. 
258  ff, ;  and  the  text-books  of  Introduction  which  include  the 
OT  Apocrypha.  qw  qw  -p. 

FOURTH  MACCABEES 

The  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  is  a  com- 
position of  homiletical  character,  receiving  its  title  from 

1  Title  l'ie  ^act  l^at  l^e  Pr'nc'Pal  Part  °f  its  material 
is  based  on  the  story  of  the  '  Maccabsean ' 
martyrs  told  in  2  Mace.  618-742.  By  many  early 
Christian  writers  (see  §  4)  the  work  was  attributed  to 
the  Jewish  historian  Flavius  Josephus,  in  the  manu- 
scripts and  editions  of  whose  writings  it  is  commonly 
included.  It  therefore  frequently  receives  a  correspond- 
ing title,  even  in  many  manuscripts  of  LXX.1  Finally, 
as  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  treatise,  and  has  a 
definitely  stated  subject  (an  unusual  circumstance),  it 
appears  at  an  early  date  with  the  appropriate  super- 
scription irepl  avroKp&Topos  \oyuTfxov?  '  On  the  Supreme 
Power  of  Reason'  {see  §  2).  The  oldest  form  of 
the  title,  however,  seems  to  have  been  simply  Ma/c/:a- 
/3cuaw  5'  ;  the  form  found  in  the  oldest  MSS  of  LXX 
(including  the  three  uncials  which  contain  the  book), 
and  attested  by  the  list  of  the  Cod.  Claromont. , 
Eusebius  (indirectly),3  and  Philostorgius. 

The  author  states  his  subject,  or  'thesis,'  plainly  at 
the  start.  He  wishes  to  show  that  '  the  pious  reason  is 
_  .  ,  absolute  master  of  the  passions'  (lr,  cp 
'  v.  13  18  2,  etc. ). 

In  a  brief  introductory  passage,  he  indicates  the  scope  of  the 
question,  and  the  nature  of  the  chief  illustration  which  he 
intends  to  use  for  his  argument  (1  1-11).  He  further  states,  in  a 
single  sentence  (1 12),  the  general  plan  of  his  discourse  ;  first,  a 
philosophical  discussion  of  the  main  proposition  (u7r60€(ris) ; 
then,  the  illustration  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  martyrs. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  thus  falls  into  two  parts. 
(i. )  The  philosophical  discussion  (1 13-318).  The  various 
terms  are  defined,  and  one  after  another  the  passions 
are  considered,  with  the  attempt  to  show  that  all  are 
under  the  control  of  the  reason,  (ii. )  The  story  of  the 
martyrs,  with  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it  (3 19-end). 

This  part  of  the  book  is  based  on  2  Mace,  chaps.  3-7.  After 
a  brief  introduction  (3  19-21),  the  narrative  of  2  Mace,  is  re- 
produced, in  much  abridged  form,  as  follows  : — 41-14  =  2  M.  3,4 
4  15.21  =  2  M.  4 1-17,  422-25  =  2  M.  5  1-6 11. 

The  discourse  on  the  sufferings  and  triumph  of  the 
Jewish  martyrs,  constituting  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
book,  to  which  the  preceding  is  merely  introductory, 
begins  with  chap.  5.  Its  frame-work  is  an  expanded 
version  of  2  Mace.  6 18-742. 

The  following  divisions  are  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  :  — 

1.  Narrative  of  the  trial  and  torture  of  the  aged  priest  Eleazar 
(5  1-6  30). 

2.  Lessons  drawn  by  the  author  from  this  narrative  (6  31-7  23). 

3.  Description  of  the  torture  of  the  seven  youths  (8  i-12  20). 

4.  Author's  comments  on  their  fortitude  (13  i-14  10). 

5.  Reflections  on  the  sufferings  and  constancy  of  the  mother 
(14  II-17  6). 

6.  Conclusion  (17  7-I8  24). 

The  integrity  of  the  last  chapter  has  generally  been 
called  in  question  by  scholars  of  the  present  century, 
_  ,  .,  for  reasons  which  appear  at  first  sight  to 
3.  Integrity.  be  strong_  The  mother's  exhortation, 
I86-19,  seems  to  be  a  disconnected  piece,  joined  neither 
to  the  preceding  nor  to  what  follows.  It  is,  moreover, 
in  some  respects  a  repetition  of  the  similar  exhortation 
contained  in  16 16-23.  Accordingly,  "W.  Lowth  (see 
Hudson's  Josephus  ii.  14  n  [1720])  and  Dahne  (see 
below,  §  9)  concluded  that  the  book  originally  ended 
with  18  s  [6«].  Others  went  farther.  The  contrasts 
and  correspondences  between  1720-24  and  I83-5  at- 
tracted attention.  It  was  argued  that  the  latter  passage, 
so  far  as  it  is  parallel  in  contents  with  the  former,  is 
superfluous,  whilst  the  statement  regarding  Antiochus 
in  I85  is  not  in  keeping  with  that  found  in  17  23/. 
It  was  further  observed  that  in  MSS  and  editions  of 

1  On  these  various  titles,  see  Grimm,  Comm.  291  /. ;  Freu- 
denthal  (see  §  9),  117-120. 

2  So  in  both  Euseb.  and  Jerome  (see  §  6). 

3  See  the  quotation  in  §  8. 

4  In  the  story  of  Heliodorus,  the  name  'Apollonius'  is 
substituted 
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Josephus  the  last  chapter  begins  with  I83,  and  that  in 
fact  with  I82  a  stopping-place  seems  to  be  reached. 
Accordingly,  Hudson  {Josephus  ii.  14  n),  Gfrorer  (see 
below,  §  9),  and  Grimm,1  followed  in  recent  times  by 
most  of  those  who  have  discussed  4  Mace.  ,2  regarded 
18  2  as  the  original  close  of  the  book,  and  all  that 
follows  as  a  later  addition. 

The  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive.  I82  would 
make  a  weak  and  unsatisfactory  ending  for  such  a 
homily  as  this  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  passage  18  20-24, 
which  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  our  author,  and  against 
which  no  one  has  been  able  to  raise  any  objection,  is  in 
every  way  suited  to  the  place  where  it  stands.3  The 
incongruity  between  1720-24  and  I83-5  is  only  apparent ; 
both  statements  regarding  Antiochus  were  useful  for  the 
authors  argument,  each  in  its  place  ;  the  one  by  no 
means  excluding  the  other.  The  way  in  which  the 
mention  of  the  king's  fate  is  terminated  at  18s  sounds 
abrupt  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writer 
was  addressing  those  who  were  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Antiochus's  death  in  Persia  ;  the  barest 
allusion  to  it  would  be  sufficient.  As  for  the  mother's 
exhortation,  I86-19,  the  lack  of  any  connection  on 
either  hand  must  be  admitted.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  decidedly  out  of  place,  the  more  so  in  view  of 
16 16-23. 4  When  the  nature  of  the  composition  is  borne 
in  mind,  however,  it  may  appear  that  the  very  abrupt- 
ness of  transition  in  these  closing  paragraphs  had  its 
purpose.  Having  finished  his  argument,  the  author 
wished  to  construct  a  peroration  that  should  be  as 
impressive  as  possible.  This  he  accomplished  with 
skill,  by  causing  to  pass  before  the  mind  of  his  hearers, 
in  the  passage  18  6-19,  a  rapid  panorama  of  the  national 
heroes,  combined  with  an  ideal  picture  of  their  own 
family  life.  Having  thus  brought  the  lesson  of  his 
discourse  home  to  them  in  a  way  that  could  hardly  fail 
to  stir  them  profoundly,  he  had  prepared  the  way  for 
the  short  but  most  effective  paragraph  with  which  the 
book  ends. 

That  the  author  of  4  Mace,  was  a  Jew,  who  is  here 
addressing  his  countrymen,  is  everywhere  manifest  (see, 
4.  Author  «■/-..  18 «.  cp  1„  17.9-3.  etc.)  The 
and  date  °Plnlon  °f  many  early  writers,5  that  he 
was  no  other  than  Flavins  Josephus,  is 
certainly  erroneous  ;  as  appears  not  only  from  the  lack 
of  any  resemblance  to  Josephus'  style,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  2  Mace. ,  which  is  here  so  extensively 
used,  was  plainly  unknown  to  Josephus.  The  reason 
why  the  ascription  was  made  can  only  be  conjectured.6 
From  the  character  of  the  language  of  4  Mace,  (see  §  6), 
the  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  rhetorical 
schools  shown  by  its  author,  the  emphasis  laid  by  him 
(at  least  in  appearance)  on  the  study  of  philosophy  (1 1  ; 
cp  56-n,  etc.),  and  the  training  which  he  evidently 
presupposes  in  his  hearers,  it  is  possible  to  draw  at 
least  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  written  in  some  city 
where  the  Jews  were  for  the  most  part  completely 
Hellenised.  It  is  most  natural  to  think  of  Alexandria, 
especially  in  view  of  the  importance  given  in  the  book 
to  2  Mace. ,  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  earliest  references 
to  which  come,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  that  city 
(Philo,   3  Mace. ,    Hebrews,   Clem.   Alex.,  Origen  ;    see 

1  See  his  arguments  in  the  excursus  at  the  end  of  his  Comm., 
3687?: 

2  Freudenthal  {op.  cil.,  155-159),  arguing  in  ingenious  but 
arbitrary  fashion,  concludes  that  18  6-19  and  17  22-24  are  inter- 
polations, and  that  in  these  places  considerable  passages  of  the 
original  have  l.een  lost. 

3  So  also  Freudenthal. 

4  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  one  passage  makes 
the  other  superfluous.  They  differ  from  each  other  almost  as 
widely  as  possible.  It  should  also  be  observed  (what  some  have 
o\crlooked)that  ncitlu:r\%  properly  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
in  1^7. 

_  5  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Philostorgius,  and  others ;  besides  the 
titles  of  a  good  many  MSS.  See  below,  §  8  ;  also  Grimm, 
2917^  ;  Freudenthal,  xi-jjf. 

6  Some  (e.g-.,  Ewald)  have  supposed  the  ascription  to  be 
a  mistake  due  to  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  author  of  4  Mace, 
was  Joseph. 
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above,  col.  2874,  §  6).  There  is  nothing  in  the  book, 
however,  that  could  be  called  specifically  Alexandrine, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  its  author  lived  and  wrote 
in  some  other  city. 

As  for  the  date  of  4  Mace,  the  grounds  for  reaching 
a  conclusion  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  3  Mace. 
(q.v.).  It  was  probably  written  either  shortly  before, 
or  shortly  after,  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  form,    as  in  contents,   4  Mace,    is   a  sermon,    or 

homily.      The  attitude  of  its  author  is  everywhere  that 

...  of  one  who  is  delivering  a  formal  address 

',  ,     ^    to  an  audience.      In  the  opening  words. 

character.    ,  ,       ,  .  .       ,r       ,u    c   ? 

he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person 

and  of  his  hearers  in  the  second  person,  and  continues 
to  do  this  in  the  sequel.  In  18 1  he  addresses  his 
hearers,  'men  of  Israel,'  in  the  vocative.  Rhetorical 
devices  and  turns  of  expression  such  as  belong  properly 
to  an  oration  are  frequent — e.g. ,  319  76^  I51413 
Yliff.,  etc.  Moreover,  it  is  plain  from  the  words  of 
1 12,  'I  will  now  speak  .  .  .  as  I  have  been  wont  to  do' 
that  the  author  at  least  wishes  to  represent  himself  as 
before  those  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  address  in  this 
same  formal  way.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  manner 
and  tone  of  the  whole  composition  that  the  object  aimed 
at  was  less  to  gain  intellectual  assent  to  a  proposition 
than  to  give  a  religious  impulse.  In  short,  we  have 
before  us  the  discourse  of  a  Jewish  preacher,  who  was  a 
man  of  culture,  and  (apparently)  one  accustomed  to 
speak  with  authority.  It  is  not,  however,  a  'homily' 
of  the  kind  made  familiar  to  us  by  Philo  and  the  early 
Christian  fathers,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  running  com- 
mentary on  some  portion  of  Scripture.  It  differs,  in 
fact,  from  all  such  compositions,  Jewish  or  Christian, 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
combines  Greek  and  Jewish  literary  forms.1  It  is  indeed 
based  on  Scripture  (2  Mace,  was  certainly  regarded  by 
the  author  as  belonging  to  the  national  sacred  literature), 
as  its  true  foundation  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  formal 
subject  is  a  philosophical  proposition,  laid  down  at  the 
beginning  and  kept  in  view  throughout,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Greek  rhetorical  exercise.  As  both  the 
Jewish  and  the  Greek  elements  appear  at  their  best, 
and  are  handled  in  a  masterly  manner,  we  may  regard 
the  book  as  a  characteristic  product  of  Hellenistic 
culture  of  the  best  type.  Whether  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  sermons  actually  delivered  in  the 
synagogue  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty,  because  of  our  very  meagre  knowledge  of 
Greek-Jewish  customs  in  this  regard.  We  know  of 
nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition,  however  ;  and  the 
writing  before  us  must  be  regarded  as  furnishing  very 
strong  evidence  for  the  affirmative. 

The  plan  of  the  discourse  is  carefully  thought  out, 
and  follows  in  general  the  rules  of  the  Greek  rhetori- 
cians.2 The  literary  skill  and  taste  shown  by  the  writer 
deserve  in  the  main  high  praise.  He  writes  with 
dignity,  and  an  evident  consciousness  of  mastery.  The 
rhetorical  power  which  he  exhibits  is  very  considerable. 
The  one  great  blemish  in  the  book,  from  the  modern 
point  of  view,  is  its  detailed  description  (exaggerated 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason )  of  the  horrible  tortures 
to  which  the  martyrs  were  subjected.  Though  such 
descriptions  were  doubtless  in  accordance  with  the  taste 
of  that  day  (cp  especially  the  abundant  examples  of  the 
kind  in  the  early  Christian  literature),  they  are  quite 
intolerable  now  ;  and  as  a  considerable  part  of  the 
book  is  thus  occupied,  the  defect  is  fatal. 

In  literary  style  and  use  of  language,  the  writer  of 
4  Mace,  shows  himself  a  master.     Of 
all  the  specimens  of  Hellenistic  Greek 
that  have  been  preserved,   this  stands 
among  the  very  foremost  in  point  of  excellence.      The 

1  The  nearest  parallel — in  many  respects  a  striking  one — is  the 
'  Epistle  '  to  the  Hebrews. 

'-  See  especially  Freudenthal,  18//,  and  the  lit.  referred  to  in 
Kautzsch,  Apocr.  u.  Pseudep.  2  156.  Cp  also  von  Soden  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Holtzmann's  Hand-komnicntart*),  6ff.). 
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style  is  well  suited  to  the  matter,  simple  in  the  narrative 
portions,  and  rhetorical  where  this  quality  is  in  place. 
It  is  smooth,  flowing,  and  vigorous,  always  highly 
finished,  and  rarely  overloaded.  Well  constructed 
periods  abound.  In  the  use  of  classical  constructions 
U.g. ,  the  optative  mood),1  the  writer  stands  almost 
alone  among  Jewish  Greek  authors.  His  style  and 
diction  do  not  seem  to  have  teen  influenced  1  >y  the  1  .X  X , 
though  he  occasionally  quotes  from  it  (25191719); 
Hebraisms  are  almost  totally  wanting  ;  fiiraf  Keyd/ieva 
are  unusually  abundant  (see  the  list  in  Grimm,  287  ; 
supplemented  by  Freudenthal,  28,  n. ). 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  4  Mace,  partakes 

of  the  nature  of  a  philosophical  treatise.      It  has  for  its 

p,  ..         starting-point  a  formal  thesis,  stated  and 

'       1    "  j  defined  in  more  or  less  technical  language 

Bophical  ana  ,u  the  outset|  and  kept  in  vicw  throughout 

r,f '"  .  the  whole  composition.  Both  in  its 
■  general  plan  and  in  its  phraseology  it 
shows  plainly  the  influence  of  the  Givek  schools. 
Moreover,  its  author  consciously  assumes  the  attitude 
of  a  champion  of  the  study  of  '  philosophy  '  ( 1 1) ,  and 
it  is  plain  that  he  wishes  to  make  prominent  the  philo- 
sophical side  of  his  discourse,  though  aiming  primarily 
at  giving  religious  instruction.  See,  for  example,  1 1 
56-n  7i8,  etc.  The  decidedly  Stoic  colouring  of  his 
philosophy  is  worthy  of  notice,  moreover.  See  especially 
the  '  four  cardinal  virtues'  {<fip6vt]<jis,  5t.Kato<njv7},  dvdpeia, 
ffuxppootivT],  1 18  ;  cp  I2-6  223  522/.  I57),  and  for 
further  evidence,  the  thorough  discussion  in  Freudenthal, 
37  ff.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  4  Mace,  is 
far  from  representing  any  particular  school ;  nor  does 
its  author  appear  as  the  advocate  of  any  '  system ' 
made  up  from  combined  Greek  and  Jewish  elements. 
His  philosophy  is  merely  a  part  of  his  general  culture  ; 
his  faith  is  not  essentially  modified  by  it.  The  religion 
which  he  preaches  here  is  Judaism  of  the  most  thorough- 
going type,  somewhat  enriched  from  Greek  thought, 
but  none  the  less  loyal.  His  chief  aim  in  this  discourse 
is  to  inspire  his  hearers  by  the  example  of  the  constancy 
and  devotion  of  the  Maccabaean  martyrs.  In  drawing 
the  lesson  he  displays  the  most  ardent  patriotism,  and 
a  zeal  for  the  ceremonial  law  worthy  of  any  Pharisee. 
The  motive  that  actuated  these  heroes  was  not  so  much 
the  hope  of  gaining  eternal  life  as  the  purpose  to 
perform  their  duty  (12i2  ;  cp  hibff.  614  ff.  7 '7  9is 
13 16).  They  died  in  behalf  of  a  cause,  in  support  of 
the  law,  in  obedience  to  God  ;  by  their  death,  more- 
over, they  wrought  deliverance  for  their  nation  (In 
1719-23  18  4).  In  this  connection  the  writer  gives 
expression  to  a  doctrine  v^hich  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  in  the  book  on  the  side  of  its 
theology  :  namely  the  belief  that  the  death  of  a  martyr 
is  in  some  way  an  expiatory  offering  for  his  people 
(6291721;  cp  2  Mace.  737/). 

The  eschatology  of  the  book  is  also  of  especial  interest. 
As  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  given  a  prominent  place. 
What  is  emphasised  by  the  writer,  however,  is  not  the 
belief  in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  in  2  Mace, 
but  rather  the  doctrine  that  all  souls,  whether  righteous 
or  wicked,  exist  for  ever  after  death.  The  good  shall 
be  in  eternal  happiness  together  (17 18),  with  the  fathers 
of  Israel  (037),  and  with  God  (98  17 18).  The  wicked 
shall  be  in  eternal  torment  (99  10n  12i2  13iS),  burning 
in  eternal  fire  (99  12i2).     Cp  Eschatology,  §  77. 

The  personal  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
writer  are  manifest  at  every  point.  He  is  a  true 
preacher,  not  a  mere  rhetorician,  and  the  present  dis- 
course is  something  very  different  from  a  formal 
exercise.  He  shows  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  assumes  that  his 
hearers  are.  The  reference  in  188  to  the  serpent,  the 
evil  spirit  (cp  Wisd.  224)  of  Gen.  3,  is  worthy  of  notice  ; 
so  also  is  the  expression  '  the  rib  that  was  built  up  * 
1  See  Grimm,  287./C 
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(referring  to  the  story  of  Eve),  in  18  7.  The  whole 
passage  186/:  gives  us  very  interesting  glimpses  of 
Jewish  family  life  of  the  writer's  own  day. 

The  verdict  of  Freudenthal,  who  thought  to  find  in 
4  Mace.  «.  good  many  'Christian  interpolations,'  has 
created  a.  somewhat  erroneous  impression  of  it  in  this 
respect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  apparent 
instances  of  the  kind  worthy  of  notice  are  7 19  16  25  (cp, 
however,  15 3)  and  13 17  (three  words).  These  seem  to 
be  mere  expansions  of  the  text  by  Christian  scribes, 
without  importance  of  their  own  and  adding  nothing 
to  the  teaching  of  the  book. 

Eusebius,  in  speaking  of  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian 
Flavius  Josephus,  mentions  4  Mace,  in  the  following  words: — 
D  Af+Ao+a+i/vn  n"fTrotijT<u  He  Kai  aAAo  ovk  dyei/pc;  awovBatrua. 
^  7  \  T(?  ivSP\  >v,iz-  Josephus]  Trept  aunicpaTopof 
1 6Xt  &nd  Aoyio-jLioO,  o  ripe?  MaKKa/SaVKOi/  iweypcupav 
Versions.  TV  tov<?  aytuj/as  Tan*  zv  tois  outw  KaAoup,eVoiy 
MaKKa/9atK0i?  avyypdp.p.aa-1  vnep  ttjs  els  to 
9etov  ev<re{2ia<;  avSptcraf^evon'  'EjSpauuf  Trepie'xeie  {Hist,  eccles. 
iii.  10  6).  Jerome,  De  viris  illustr.,  chap.  13  (Josephus),  speaks 
of  it  in  very  similar  terms:  'Alius  quoque  liber  ejus,  qui 
inscribitur  7repi.  avTOKpdropos  Koyicrpiov  valde  elegans  habetur, 
in  quo  et  Machabreorum  sunt  digesta  martyria.'  Again,  contra 
Pelagianos,  2  6,  he  quotes  4  Mace.  85  ;  this  time  also  naming 
Josephus  as  the  author  of  the  book.  Gregory  Naz.,  Homil.  in 
A/ ace,  cites  the  book  as  -^  /Si^Ao?  Trepi  to£>  avTOKparopa  elvat 
ran'  iraQoiv  rov  Xoyuriibv  <pi\o(rotf>ovcra..  In  Photius'  Epitome  of 
Philostorgius,  chap.  1,  occur  the  words  :  to  /xkv  rijapiov  toV 
MatcKafSdiiciDV  /StjSAi'oe  vwb  'luiar/irov  yiypa<p6at  ko1  ovtos 
[Philostorgius]  avvofioXoyiov  ovx  taTOpiav  p.ak\ov  r\  ey/cwp-ioe 
elvaC  (fyrjtri  to  wept  tov  'EAed^apoe  Kai  tous  ewra  wa.lS.as  tous 
MaKKafiaiovs  Styy ovp-evov. 

The  book  appears  as  '  4  Mace'  (see  §  1)  in  the  list  of  the  Cod. 
Claromontanus  (original  of  the  third  century?),  the  'Catalogue 
of  the  sixty  Canonical  Books,'  and  the  so-called  'Synopsis  of 
Athanasius '  (see  above,  col.  2881,  §  7),  and  is  contained  in  the 
Greek  uncials  X,  A,  and  V. 

For  information  regarding  the  MSS  containing  the  book — 
MSS  both  of  the  LXX  and  of  Josephus'  works — see  Grimm, 
294ff>  and  especially  Freudenthal,  120-127. 

The  first  printed  text  of  the  book,  that  of  the  Strasburg  LXX 
of  1526,  was  based  on  a  single  very  poor  MS  (Freudenthal, 
127  f).  It  became  nevertheless  the  basis  of  the  'vulgar  text,' 
printed  in  many  Greek  Bibles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  in  many  editions  of  Josephus;  e.g.,  that  of 
Basel,  1544;  those  of  Lloyd  (Luidus),  Oxford,  1590;  Hudson, 
1720;  and  the  later  editions  based  on  the  Hudson  text  (Din- 
dorf  [1845-47],  and  especially  Bekker  [1855-56],  improved  it  con- 
siderably). A  recension  differing  from  this,  based  on  the  Alex- 
andrine Cod.,  was  represented  by  the  LXX  editions  of  Grabe, 
1719,  and  Grabe-Breitinger,  1731  ;  and  by  Apel,  Apocr.  VT, 
1837.  More  recently,  the  book  has  been  printed  in  Bagster's 
Apocrypha  Greek  and  English  (1882)  ;  in  Fntzsche's  Libriapocr. 
VTy  1871  (a  decided  improvement  on  all  preceding  editions  of 
4  Mace.)  ;  and  in  Swete's  LXX  (Cod.  A,  with  variants  of  n  and 
V).  The  text  of  the  book  is  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, however.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  by  collating  new 
MSS  (only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  those  available 
having  thus  far  been  used),  by  making  use  of  the  Syriac  version 
(see  below),  and  by  conjectural  emendation. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  old  Latin  version  of  4  Mace,  or 
even  of  the  sources  used  by  Erasmus  in  making  his  Latin 
'paraphrase,'  which  differs  so  widely  from  our  Greek  text.  See 
Grimm,  296  ;  Freudenthal,  133  ;  Churton,  564.  The  old  Syriac 
translation  is  contained  in  the  Peshitta,  Cod.  Ambrosianus 
(published  bv  Ceriani,  1876-83),  and  has  recently  been  edited 
from  nine  MSS  in  Bensly's  The  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  and 
Kindred  Documents  in  Syriac,  1895.  This  translation,  which  is 
generally  faithful  and  well  executed,  is  seen  to  agree  with  n 
rather  than  with  A  (Ben?ly,  14);  but  its  more  exact  relation 
to  the  Greek  texts  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  only  commentary  on  the  whole  book  is  that  of  Grimm, 
1857  ;  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Zockler's  Apokryphen,  396- 
402,  gives  a  translation,  with  commentary,  of 
9.  Literature,  the  introductory  part  of  the  book,  1 i-3  18, 
Bissell  (637/;)  furnishes  only  a  brief  intro- 
duction. English  translations  in  Cotton,  Bagster,  and  Churton 
(see  above,  col.  2868,  §  12).  German  translations  in  the  Biblio- 
thek  der  griechischen  «.  rtimischen  Schriftsteller  iiber  Juden- 
thum  u.  Juden,  vol.  ii.  (1867),  and  (by  Deissmann,  with  many 
useful  notes)  in  Kautzsch's  Apoc?:  u.  Pseudepig.  A  very- 
thorough  monograph  by  Freudenthal,  Die  Fl.  Josephus  bei- 
gelegie  Schrift  iiber  die  Herrscha/t  der  Vernunft  (1869). 

See  also  Gfrorer,  Philo  und  die  alexandrinische  Theosophic, 
2173-200  (1831)  ;  Dahne,  Die  jiidisch  -  alexandrinische  Re- 
ligions-phi'losophie,  2190-199,  (1834);  Ewald,  GF/i3),  ±63zff  i 
Gratz,  MG1VJ  (1877),  pp.  454^  ;  Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der 
Griechenfi),  3  2(1881),  pp.  275-277  ;  Bensly,  The  Fourth  Book 
of  Mace,  in  Syriac,  1895  ;  and  the  text-books  of  Introduction. 

5  MACCABEES.     See  1  Maccabees,  §  11. 

C.  C.  T. 
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MACEDONIA  (m&K€AONI&.  Acts  16 10 12  etc.  Com- 
bined with  mention  of  Achaia — Acts  19  21  Rom.  15  26  2  Cor.  92 

1  Thess.  1  7  f.      The  ethnic   is   Mane&wu —  Acts  16  9  19  29  27  2 

2  Cor.  9  4    1  Mace.  1 1  62  2  Mace.  8  20 ;    applied   to   Haman    in 
Esth.  924  16  10  ©)- 

The  Macedonians  were  of  Greek  stock,  as  their 
traditions  and  remains  of  their  language  prove.  In  its 
_,  ..  original  sense,  Macedonia  was  simply  the 
plains  of  the  lower  Haliacmon  (/Cara-Su) 
and  Axius  (I'ardar),  on  the  X.  and  NAV. 
of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Sa  Ionic  a).  The  old 
capital  was  Edessa,  or  ^Egse,  on  a  terrace  above  the  river 
Lydias,  overlooking  the  sea.  Gradually  the  Macedonians 
extended  their  power  westward  and  northward  over  the 
hill-tribes  of  Illyrian  race,  the  Orestians,  Lyncestians, 
etc.  The  key  to  early  Macedonian  history  lies  in  this 
absence  of  community  of  tradition  and  race  between  the 
highlanders  and  the  lowlanders  (see  brilliant  sketch  by 
Hogarth,  Philip  and  Alexander,  8/.).  Not  until  the 
accession  of  Philip  II.  (359  B.C.)  was  the  unification  of 
Macedonia  effected  ;  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
the  Chalcidic  peninsula  opened  the  door  of  the  ^Egean 
and  made  her  a  factor  in  Greek  politics.  The  supremacy 
of  Macedonia  over  Greece  was  realised  during  Philip's 
lifetime  ;  whilst  that  of  his  son  saw  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  converted  into  a  world-wide  empire  (cp  the 
sketch  of  the  achievements  of  Alexander  the  Great  with 
which  the  history  of  the  years  175-135  opens,  1  Mace, 
li).  Macedonia  came  at  last  into  conflict  with  Rome. 
The  battle  of  Cynoscephake  (197  B.C. )  broke  the  power 
of  Philip  V.,  and  that  of  Pydna  (168  B.C.),  in  which  his 
son  Perseus  was  defeated ,  brought  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  to  an  end  (ref.  in  1  Mace.  85). 

The  '  Macedonians'  of  2  Mace.  820  are  probably  the  Mace- 
donians in  the  service  of  the  Seleucid  kings.  Perhaps  the  word 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  soldiers  of  the  phalanx,  with  which  the 
Macedonian  conquests  were  so  closely  associated. 

The  '  Macedonia'  of  the  XT  is  the  Roman  province 
of  that  name.  This  was  not  constituted  immediately 
after  the  victory  at  Pydna  ;  the  country 
was  for  a  time  allowed  to  retain  a  certain 
degree  of  independence.  It  was  broken  up  into  four 
divisions:  (1)  Macedonia  Prima:  between  the  Nestus 
and  theStrymon — capital,  Amphipolis.  (2)  M.  Secunda: 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius — capital,  Thessa- 
lonica.  {3)  M.  Tertia ;  between  the  Axius  and  the 
Peneius  in  Thessaly — capital,  Pella.  (4)  M.  Quarta : 
the  mountain  lands  on  the  W.  —  capital,  Pelagonia  (cp 
Livy,  4529 f.  ;  for  details,  see  Mommsen,  Hist,  Rom. 
ET2302/.  ;  silver  and  bronze  coins  MAKEA0NI2X 
IIPfiTHS,  etc.,  Head,  Hist.  Num.  208/.).  In  146  B.C. 
Macedonia  received  a  provincial  organisation.  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  fourfold  division  was  entirely  abolished  ;  * 
but  the  country  was  henceforth  under  the  control  of  a 
resident  official,  whose  headquarters  were  in  Thessa- 
lonica.  The  province  included  Thessaly,  and  in  the 
other  direction  extended  to  Thrace  and  the  river  Nestus. 
East  and  west  it  ran  from  sea  to  sea,  for  that  part  of 
Illyria  which  lay  between  the  Drilo  (Drin)  and  the  Aous 
fell  to  it,  so  that  the  ports  of  Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia 
were  Macedonian.  The  province  also  contained  the 
most  important  artery  of  communication  in  the  empire 
— the  Via  Egnatia,  which  connected  those  ports  with 
Thessalonica  and  Amphipolis. 

In  the  partition  of  the  provinces  (27  B.C.)  Macedonia  fell  to  the 
Senate  (Str.  840,  Dio  Cass.  53  12) ;  but  in  15  a.d.  it  was  handed 
over  to  the  emperor  (Tac.  Ann.  1  76),  and  so  continued  until  in 
44  a.d.  Claudius  restored  it  to  the  Senate  (Suet.  Claud.  25,  Dio 
Cass.  6Q24).  As  a  senatorial  province  it  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
consul of  praetorian  rank.  Such  was  Macedonia  when  Paul 
entered  it  (in  50  a.d.?;  cp  Chronology,  §  71). 

The  entrance  into  Macedonia  and  the  visit  to  Rome 
are  the  two  most  important  stages  in  Paul's  missionary 
3   Paul    career  >  nence>  looking  back  in  the  '  afternoon  ' 
of  his  life,  he  can  speak  of  his  work  in  Mace- 
donia as  the  *  beginning  of  the  gospel'  (Phil.  4 15).      The 

1  See  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  3487/  and  cp  the  expression 
used  in  Acts  16  12.     See  Philippi. 
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account  of  this  breaking  of  new  ground  on  the  second 
journey  is  given  in  great  detail  in  Acts  I69/.  A  new 
meaning  is  given  to  the  phrase  '  a  man  of  Macedonia ' 
(dvijp  Ma«:e5u>e)  which  had  sounded  like  a  knell  in  the 
ears  of  the  greatest  Greek  orator  (cp  Demosth.  Phil. 
I43).  If  we  accept  Ramsay's  conjecture  that  Luke 
himself  was  the  man  seen  in  his  vision  by  Paul  (St.  Paul 
the  Traveller,  202/),  this  explains  also  the  'emphasis 
laid  on  the  passage  to  Macedonia,'  for  which  Ramsay 
thinks  '  it  is  not  easy  to  account  on  strictly  historical 
grounds'  (op.  cit.  198/.).  It  is  hardly  true  to  assert 
that  '  a  broad  distinction  between  the  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  Hellespont  as  belonging  to  two  different  continents 
had  no  existence  in  the  thought  of  those  who  lived  in 
the  yEgean  lands. '  In  the  second  place,  it  was  the  after 
events  that  unfolded  the  importance  of  the  step  now 
taken  ;  and  Lk.  writes  with  these  results  in  his  mind. 
Lastly,  if  Luke  himself  was  the  instrument  used  to  direct 
Paul  upon  his  new  path,  we  can  see  how  even  at  the 
moment  the  incident  at  Troas  might  seem  the  climax  of 
the  whole  journey  and  the  entry  into  Macedonia  bulk 
largely  in  the  writer's  mind. 

Paul  visited  Macedonia  many  times.  Five  or  six  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  churches  he  revisits  them 
twice,  as  he  goes  and  as  he  returns,  on  his  third  mission- 
ary tour  (Acts  192i  2O1-3  1  Cor.  I65  2  Cor.  Ia6  213  7s 
81  924).  Perhaps  he  saw  them  immediately  after  his 
first  Roman  imprisonment  (cp  Philem.  22  Phil.  224), 
and  yet  again,  before  he  came  to  Nicopolis  (1  Tim.  I3). 
He  was  surrounded  by  representatives  sent  by  the  three 
Macedonian  churches — Aristarchus  and  Secundus  from 
Thessalonica,  Gaius  (Acts  1929  2O4  272),  Sopater  from 
Beroea  (Acts  20  4),  Epaphroditus  from  Philippi  ( Phil.  2  25). 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Macedonians  is  their 
loyalty  to  Paul's  teaching,  and  their  intense  affection 
for  himself  (1  Thess.  I3  8  36  4g  2  Thess.  I3  2  Cor.  II9 
Phil.  4  r  15/).  A  characteristic  of  Macedonia,  as  of 
Asia  Minor,  is  the  prominence  of  women  (cp  the  story 
of  Lydia,  Acts  16 13/,  at  Philippi  ;  also  at  Beroea  and 
Thessalonica  women  are  specially  mentioned  among  the 
converts,  Acts  174  I2  Phil.  42  f.,  '  those  women  which 
laboured  with  me  in  the  gospel.')  w.  J.  w. 

MACH-ffiRUS  (MAXAipoyc.  in  Talm.  11 DD, 
or,  according  to  the  \4ruch,  -npn  ;  but  Jastrow  [Diet, 
of  Tar g.  etc.  781]  disputes  the  identification),1  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  dominions  of  Antipas  the  Tetrarch, 
on  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  according  to  Pliny 
(HN v.  16 72),  the  strongest  Jewish  castle  next  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  had  been  fortified  by  Alexander  Jannseus 
(106-79  B.C.),  and  afterwards  by  Herod  the  Great,  who 
there  built  a  city.  There  the  suspicious  Antipas  con- 
fined John  the  Baptist  \_q.v.\  and  there  the  great 
prophet  was  executed. 

In  the  year  70  a.d.  the  town  seems  to  have  harboured, 
irrespective  of  the  Jewish  garrison,  a  population  of  at  least 
J2COO  men,  besides  women  and  children  (see  Jos.  BJ\\\.  64/!; 
cp  ii.  18  6  'lovSaioiv  to  ttAtjAos).  It  is  the  modern  Mkaur  (3675 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  2382  ft.  above  that 
of  the  Mediterranean),  where  extensive  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 
See  Zereth-shahar,  and  cp  Keim,  Jesus  0/  Nazara,  2336^?".  ; 
Schiir.  Hist.  i.  2  7,29  jf.  ;  GAS  //G569/C;  alsoGautier,  Autourde 
la  Mer  Morte,  1901. 

MACHBANAI,  RV  Machbannai  CI^O).  one  of 
David's  warriors;  1  Ch.  12i3t  (mcAxaBannAI  [B], 
-NN6A2  [N],  M&X&B-NNdd  [A],  -Nei  [L].  Pesh.  reads 
'  Shephatiah").      See  David,  §  11,  n.  c. 

MACHBENAH,  RV  Machbena  (KJ2D&),  i  Ch. 
249f.     See  Carbon,  and  cp  Mekonah. 

MACHI  ('3D  ;    mak[X]i    [B*"AL],   makoci  [Bab]. 

1  We.  GGA,  1889,  no.  8,  p.  606 /.,  suggests  the  identification 
of  the  name  with  the  Moabite  rnnD  (MI,  /.  14). 
_    ■  <P»N  may  derive  from  -^  and  ,-jJ3  (cp  Benaiah  [llrm)>  °r 
is  it  a  corrupt  repetition  of  .Mishmannah  (in  v.  10)?     These  two 
could  be  easily  confused  in  the  older  script  (S.  A.  Cook). 
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MAX£ip  [F]),  father  of  Geuel ;  Nu.  13ist-     Read-prob- 
ably Machir— i.e.,  Jerahmeel  (Che.). 

MACHIR  (TDO;  M&)([e]ip  [BADFL]).  i.  Son  of 
Manasseh,  son  of  Joseph  (Gen.  5O23,  E).  The  name, 
however,  is  properly  ethnographic.  Either  the  gens 
which  bore  this  name  was  the  most  important  of  the 
gentes  of  Manasseh — this  is  expressed  by  representing 
Machir  as  Manasseh's  firstborn  (Josh.  17  1  •.  Ch.  7  14); 
or  else  the  whole  of  Manasseh  was  one  great  gens  of 
Machir — this  is  symbolised  by  the  statement  that  Machir 
was  the  only  son  of  Manasseh  (Nu.  '!§*)//.  ;  cp  Gen. 
5O23).  The  latter  view  is  extremely  plausible.  In  Gen. 
5O23  E  tells  us  that  'Joseph  saw  Ephraim's  children  of 
the  third  generation  :  the  children  also  of  Machir,  the 
son  of  Manasseh,  were  born  upon  Joseph's  knees.'1 
Clearly  Ephraim  and  Machir  are  put  upon  the  same 
footing.  Similarly  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  5 14) 
we  find  Ephraim  and  Machir  mentioned  instead  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The  tradition  is  that  Machir 
(i.e.  the  gens  of  Machir)  went  from  the  \V.  to  the  E. 
side  of  Jordan  and  conquered  Gilead  (Nu.  3239  JE)  ; 
this  is  even  placed  in  the  time  of  Moses  (cp  Nu.  3240 
Dt.  3  is,  late  passages).  Other  writers  add  Bashan 
(Josh.  1331,  P;  17 1*,  R  ;  a  gloss  in  the  former  passage 
carefully  says,  'half  Gilead').  It  is  also  stated  that 
Gilead  was  the  son  of  Machir  (Nu.  27 1,  P  ;  1  Ch.  221 ; 
cp  Josh.  17i*.  R,  where  Machir  is  -itr?an  '3N,  '  father  of 
the  Gilead,'  i.e. ,  the  land  of  Gilead).  This  of  course 
simply  means  that  Gilead  was  occupied  by  Machirite 
(Manassite)  clans.  Cp  Kuenen,  Tk.  7Tl(i877)  pp. 
483^,  and  notes  in  Ox/.  Hex.  vol.  ii. 

Was  the  conquest  of  Gilead  really  so  ancient  as  to 
be  loosely  referred  to  the  time  of  Moses  ?  Judg.  5 14  is 
opposed  to  this ;  '  Machir '  is  there  equivalent  to 
(western)  Manasseh.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  assign 
the  conquest  of  N.  Gilead  to  the  clan  of  Abiezer,  whose 
representative  in  legend  is  Gideon  \g.v. ]. 

This  hero  is  represented  in  Judg.  8  5-16  as  the  conqueror  of 
Succoth  ;  now  Succoth  is  explained  elsewhere  (Succoth)  as  a 
corruption  of  Salecah  or  Salhad,  the  frontier-city  of  Bashan 
towards  the  E.  Salecah  occurs,  the  present  writer  believes, 
under  various  disguises  in  the  genealogies  of  Chronicles  (which 
contain  valuable  early  material,  though  often  in  a  corrupted 
form).  Two  of  its  most  noteworthy  corruptions  are  Hammo- 
lecheth  [f.z:]  and  Zelophehad  [f.v.];  now  Hammolecheth 
(Salecah)  is  given  in  1  Ch.  7  18  as  the  sister  of  Gilead,  and 
Zelophehad  in  v.  15  as  the  second  son  of  Manasseh.  Abiezer 
(the  eponym  of  Gideon's  clan)  is  in  the  same  context  (z<.  18) 
called  a  son  of  Hammolecheth.  It  is  possible  that  the  conquest 
of  N.  Gilead  by  the  Machirites  was  marked  by  a  desperate 
fight  for  Salecah,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked 
that  in  1  Ch.  7  14  '  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead  '  is  said  to  have 
heen  the  son  of  Manasseh  by  'his  concubine  the  Aramitess' 
lc?'     '.Gilead'  should  here,  as   in  some  other  passages,  be 

Salhad' (  =  Salecah) :  the  reference  to  the  concubine  is  a  sym- 
bolic indication  of  the  subordination  of  the  Aramaean  element 
in  the  population  of  NE.  Gilead  to  the  Israelitish.  In  Nu.  26  29 
(P)  we  read  of  the  family  of  the  Machirites  ('Y3D  i  f  «X"P')- 
bee  further  Gilead,  Manasseh. 

As  to  the  name  Machir.  Has  it  some  connection,  as 
has  been  suggested  (Ephraim,  §  1),  with  the  story  of 
Joseph  ?  Rather  it  is  one  of  the  many  corruptions  and 
abbreviations  of  '  Jerahmeel '  ;  the  Machirites  may  have 
been  partly  of  Jerahmeelite  origin.  Now  perhaps  we 
can  understand  why  the  hero  who  conquered  Succoth 
(Judg.  8)  is  called  not  only  Gideon,  but  also  Jerubbaal  ; 
for  Jerubbaal  too  is  very  possibly  an  ancient  corruption 
of  Jerahmeel.  '  Manasseh '  may  perhaps  be  a  title  of 
the  god  once  worshipped  in  the  Machirite  territory  W. 
of  Jordan.     Cp  Gad,  and  see  Manasseh,  §  4. 

2.  Son  of  Ammiel,  residing  at  Lo-debar,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  a  place  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  (see 
Lo-debar),  2  S.  94/.  17^7-  It  has  been  inferred 
from  these  two  passages  that  Machir  was  a  wealthy 
landowner,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  gave  a  refuge  to  Meribbaal  or  Mephibosheth,  though 
at  a  later  time  he  was  ostentatiously  loyal  to  David, 
whose  army  he  supplied  with  ample  supplies  at  Maha- 
naim,  during  the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  There  is 
1  On  the  idiom,  see  Stade,  ZA  TIV6  (1886)  146/ 
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reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  the  text  of  both 
passages  has  been  so  seriously  corrupted  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  these  inferences.  See  SAUL,  §  6,  and 
cp  Mahanaim,  Mephibosheth.  t.  k.  c. 

MACHMAS  (1  Mace.  973),  RV  Michmash,  q.v. 

MACHNADEBAI  ('3133D?  a  corruption  either  of 
131J  '33D  (Che. )  or  of  lirOD,  '  possession  of  Nebo ' 
[Ass.  namkur=  •  possession  ']  ;  see  G.  B.  Gray,  Exp.  T, 
Feb.  1899,  p.  232/  ;  but  cp  Nebo),  one  of  the  b'ne 
Bani  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra  i., 
§  S  end),  Ezra  104o|.  MT  is  practically  supported  by 
HaxaSvafiov1  [_B],  a*.  [X],  /laxvaBaa.  [A];  but  a  read- 
ing 'Nadab'  (31J)  is  suggested  by  <SL  (rai  va.5a.pov 
[Lag.],  cp  k.  va.Sa.ixov  [19],  k.  va.Sa.pov  [93,  108]).2 
||  1  Esd.  9 34  reads  ko.1  Ik  tCiv  vl&v  efupa  (OzoRA,  RV 
Ezora)  treo-eis  k.  ,.  X.  [BA]3  with  which  cp  the  Com- 
plut.  in  Ezra  I.e.  koX  fj.axva.Sa.  ko.1  aapova  nal  (react 
whence  it  appears  to  be  not  improbable  that  <SBA  read 
'xrv  'its'  (for  <3U3d)  'J3D  ;  ste  Sharai.  ['Barnabas' 
may  ultimately  come  from  Bar-nadabu  (Che. ).] 

MACHPELAH  (rv}S3»n,  'the  Machpelah'),  apiece 
of  land  (rntf)  and  a  cave  near  Hebron  (Gen.  239  17  19 
259493o50i3,  all  P). 

<8  (t6  SittAoui/),  Vg.  (duplex),  Tg.  Onk.,  and  ps.-Jon.  derive 
from  733  '  double,'  the  suggestion  being  that  this,  like  other 
sepulchral  caverns,  had  two  chambers.  This  is  plausible  ;  but 
in  23  17  (cp  19)  the  field  of  Ephron  is  '  in  Machpelah.'  '  Mach- 
pelah '  is  nowhere  else  referred  to,  and  P's  date  is  late.  Still, 
P  had  access  to  older  writings,  and  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to 
doubt  that  the  name  '  the  Machpelah '  (putting  aside  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  reading)  belonged  properly  to  the  whole  district  in 
which  the  property  including  the  cave  lay. 

Few  points  of  biblical  geography  are  more  interesting 
and  more  difficult  than  that  connected  with  Machpelah. 
The  statements  in  Genesis — i.e. ,  those  of  P — can  only 
be  estimated  in  connection  with  the  statements  of  J 
and  E  respecting  the  death  and  burial  of  the  three 
patriarchs. 

a.  We  have  first  to  assume  the  general  correctness  of 
the  geography  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  as  given  in 
the  traditional  text.  According  to  P  (Gen.  23 19  259 
50 13)  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Jacobwere  buried  '  in  the  cave 
of  the  field  of  Machpelah, '  and  it  is  implied  in  35  29 
that  Isaac  also  was  buried  there.  Turning  to  JE,  we 
notice  that  the  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  has  been  lost.  But  we  may  assume 
that  J  placed  Abraham's  tomb  at  Hebron,  where  he 
considered  the  patriarch  to  have  resided  ;  Isaac's  grave, 
however,  may  possibly  have  been  put  farther  south, 
viz.,  at  Beer-lahai-roi  [y.J'.].  On  the  death  of 
Jacob  J  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  inconsistent.  In 
473o  Jacob  directs  Joseph  to  bury  him  where  his  fathers 
were  buried,  but  50s  (J)  points  to  a  tomb  specially  his 
own,  for  Jacob  says  that  he  had  digged,  or  less  prob- 
ably bought,4  one  for  himself  in  Canaan.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,6  that  4730  (J)  has  been  manipulated 
by  R  to  make  it  accord  with  P  (see  We.  CH  62  ; 
Ox/.  Hex.lqt,).  In  Gen.  50n  J  places  the  burial  of 
Jacob  at  Abel-Mizraim  or  rather  Abel-mizrim,  a  place  in 
the  far  SW.  of  Canaan  (see  Abel-mizraim).  Whether 
E's  account  agreed  with  that  of  J  must  be  left  uncer- 
tain. This  narrator  (unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  the 
original  document  to  have  had  1  S.  Palestinian  geo- 
graphical setting)  must  be  held  to  have  placed  Rachel's 
death  and  burial  near  Beeroth  (35 16 19?  crit.  emend.; 
see  Rachel),  and  Dinah's  death  and  burial  near  Bethel. 

1  Cp  Machbanai,  or  Nebo  in  z<.  43. 

2  19,  93,  and  108  in  Holmes  and  Parsons  exhibit  Lucian  ;  cp 
Ceriani,  Lag.,  and  see  Field,  Hex.  87. 

3  ©L  retains  (cat  Na5a/3ou  as  in  Ezra. 

1  Tins  admits  of  either  rendering  (Staerk) ;  but  rTlD,  '  to  pur- 
chase,' is  rare,  and  if  Jacob  had  referred  to  the  legality  of  his 
acquisition  of  a  tomb,  he  would  have  said  from  whom  he  had 
purchased  it  (cp  50  13  P).     Seels.  22 16. 

5  Driver's  analysis  of  Gen.  47  27-31  does  not  recognise  this. 
Consequently  he  can  represent  Gen.  47  29-31  as  parallel  in  JE  to 
49  29-32  in  P  (Hastings,  DB  2  532  a). 
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He  also  mentions  (33 19/)  Jacob's  purchase  of  a  piece 
of  ground  from  the  Shechemites.  All  this  seems  adverse 
to  the  choice  of  such  a  remote  spot  for  Jacob's  burial  as 
Abel-mizrim.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burial  of  Rachel 
had  probably  the  same  location  in  J  as  in  E,  yet  J  places 
the  funeral  of  Jacob  in  that  very  remote  spot.  Possibly 
more  than  one  place  boasted  of  being  the  guardian  of 
the  tomb  of  Jacob,1  and  from  the  title  of  the  altar  (or 
rather  masseba)  at  Shechem  in  Gen.  33  20  (see  El- 
elohe-israel)  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the  tomb 
at  Shechem  (which  must  surely  have  existed,  perhaps 
near  the  sacred  tree,  Gen.  354  Josh.  24  26,  both  E)  was 
known  originally  as  'Israel's  grave,'  and  that  at  Abel- 
mizrim  as  'Jacob's  grave.'  A  confusion  of  names 
would,  of  course,  arise  very  early.  '  Jacob's  well '  (near 
Shechem)  is  no  doubt  late  in  its  attestation  ;  but  the 
name  in  the  Karnak  list  of  Thotmes  III.,  usually  inter- 
preted 'Jacob-el,'  may  conceivably  (though  not  at  all 
probably)  be  explained  'Jacob-beer' — i.e.  'Jacob-well?' 
(so  apparently  C.  Niebuhr).  We  have  now  done  our  best 
to  make  the  traditional  geography  intelligible,  but  must 
confess  that  all  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  could  wish. 

2.  At  this  point  it  is  needful  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  the 
text.  It  is  maintained  elsewhere  (see  Rehoboth,  and  cp  Crit. 
Bib.)  that  'Hebron'  and  '  Kirjath-arba '  are  probably  in  some 
passages  corruptions  of  '  Rehoboth '  and  '  Kirjath-'arbim '  (city 
of  the  Arabians)  respectively,  and  that  '  Rehoboth'  has  a  claim 
to  some  part  of  the  fame  appropriated  by  Hebron.  Also  (see 
Isaac)  that  Beer-lahai-roi  is  a  corruption  of  Beer-jerahmeel, 
and  (see  Shechem)  that  '  Hamor,  Shechem's  father '  (Gen.  33  19) 
is  a  corruption  of  '  Cushan-jerahmeel.'  Dinah's  burial-place  too 
was  very  possibly  near  '  the  southern  Bethel," a  close  to  Halusah 
or  Ziklag  (see  Shechem).  The  traditions  of  the  sepulture  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  oiiginal  tradition  were,  therefore,  probably  not 
so  very  different  from  that  given  by  P,  except  that  P  does  not 
place  the  tombs  of  the  ancestors  sufficiently  far  south.  It  was 
in  Jerahmeelite  land  that  Abraham,  K'lac,  and  Jacob  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  Israel  ?)  both  lived  and  died. 

We  now  come  back  to  the  name  'ham-machpelah'  (rpBSD.l)- 
It  is  itself  a  distortion  of  Jerahmeel  ('-'NcnT)-  The  place  near 
which  the  cave  lay  was  Cushan-jerahmed  —  i.e.,  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Jerahmeelite  Negeb  (see  Negeb),  most  probably 
Halusah  (Ziklag).  'Man-ire,'  to  the  E.  of  which  Ojb7)  lay  the 
'field'  and  the  'cave,'  is  nothing  less  than  this  same  Cushan- 
jeiahmeel  (NlDr^^NDm')-  ^  we  take  this  view  in  connection 
with  other  similar  rectifications  of  ancient  but  not  primitive 
tradition,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  plausible,  nay,  how  satis- 
factory it  is.  If  Hebron  loses  some  of  its  delightful  associations, 
the  Jerahmeelite  cities  of  Rehoboth  and  Halusah  are  the  gainers, 
and  readers  of  the  lamented  E.  H.  Palmer's  Desert  of  the 
Exodus  will  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  the  truer  theory. 

3.  The  traditional  '  Machpelah  '  has  a  claim  to  be  considered 
which  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  our  space. 

'The  cave  of  Machpelah  is  concealed,  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  by  the  mosque  at  Hebron,'  are  the  words  of  Dean 
Stanley.  The  same  opinion  has  been  often  expressed,  and  in 
deference  to  the  antiquity  of  the  tradition,  we  are  bound  to  give 
some  details  from  the  accounts  of  early  pilgrims,  beginning  with 
Josephus,  who  says  (BJ'w.  O7,  §  532)  that  the  monuments  of 
Abram  and  his.  sons  are  still  shown  at  Hebron  in  the  fairest 
marble. 

The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (333  a.d.)  tells  of  a  square  memoria  of 
marvellously  beautiful  masonry,  in  which  were  placed  the  three 
patriarchs  and  their  wives.  Arculf  (700  A.D.)  says  that  each  of 
the  tombs  is  (  covered  with  a  single  stone  worked  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  church,  and  of  a  light  colour  for  those  of  three 
patriarchs  which  are  together.' 

The  most  circumstantial  account  of  the  cave,  however,  is  that 
of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela(n63  a.d.).  He  says  that  for  a 
fee  a  Jewish  visitor  is  allowed  by  the  Gentiles  to  enter  the  cave. 
'  He  descends  into  a  first  cave  which  is  empty,  traverses  a  second 
in  the  same  state,  and  at  last  reaches  a  third  which  contains  six 
sepulchres — those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Sarah, 
Rebekah,  Leah,  one  opposite  the  other.  All  these  sepulchres 
bear  inscriptions.'  It  is  probable  enough  that  R.  Benjamin  was 
one  of  the  last  who,  in  the  period  of  the  Christian  rule,  obtained 
admission  into  the  interior.  For  a  full  account  of  this  great 
mosque  (the  Haram)  and  of  everything  about  the  caves  except 
the  caves  themselves,  see  PEFMem.Zyy$y  etc.,  and  for  the 
statements  of  the  various  travellers  and  other  authorities,  the 
Pal.  Pilgrim  Text  Society's  publications,  and  Palestine  under 
the  Moslems.  See  also  Sir  C.  Warren's  article,  '  Machpelah,'  in 
HnstincVZ>j£2  197-202. 

Cp  W.  Staerk,  Stitdien  zur  Religions- und  Sprackgesch.  des 
A  T\  64-73;  C  I'.ruston,  'La  mort  et  la  sepulture  de  Jacob,' 
ZA  Til  "7  202 Jff.  X.  K.  C. 

1  Cp  C.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.l  161. 

2  For  IStHjvrP  Ann?  the  original  document  used  by  E  may 
have  had  nun*i3' 
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MACRON  (makpcon  [AV]),  surname  of  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  2  Mace.  10 12.      See  Ptolemy. 

MADAI  (HO),  the  third  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  10a, 
maaai  [ADL]'  maAai  [E]  =  iCh.ls.  maAaim  [B], 
maAai  [AL]).     See  Geography,  §  19;  El  am  ;  Persia. 

The  same  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  by  EV  (a)  'Medes* 
(MijBoi)  in  2  K.  176  IS11  Is.  13  17  Jer.  25zs  (Utptrdv  [BNAQ], 
MtjSw*-  [Qme])  Ezra  6  2  and  elsewhere,  (6)  '  the  Mede '  (HBn)  in 
Dan.  Hi,  and  (c)  'Media'  in  Is.  21  2  (oi  Ile'ptnu)  Dan.  8  20 
(MVjSoi)  Esth.  1  3  10  2  (MijSot)-  I"  Is.  21  2  and  Jer.  25  25,  how- 
ever, there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  original  reading  was 
different.  In  the  case  of  Jer.  I.e.  this  is  virtually  certain.  See 
Sheshach,  Crit.  Bib. 

MADIABUN  (RV  Emadabun,  hmaaaBoyn  [BA]), 
and  Eliadun  (RV  Iliadun  ;  [eliAl&AoyN  [BA],  eA. 
[L]),  two  names  of  Levites,  1  Esd.  558  (||  Ezra  39). 

Probably  '  Jesus '  (in  the  same  verse)  and  '  Madiabun '  are 
doublets  to  'Joda'  and  'Eliadun.'  'Eliadun'  (BAL)  seems  to 
represent  Henadad  (read  ENADOUN  =  pjn?)i  and  rw,a£afiovv 
perhaps  arose  from  the  form  imvaSafi  (see  Hhnadad).  <B^-'% 
kcu  rjva&aS  (contrast  ©*-  in  ||  Ezra)  must  be  a  later  correction 
derived  from  the  MX.  S.  A.  C 

MADIAN  (Acts  7  29),  RV  Midi  an  (g.v.). 

MADMANNAH  (n3D"|P).  1.  A  remote  city  of 
Judah  towards  Edom,  mentioned  with  Ziklag  and 
Sansannah  Josh.  1531.  P  (M&X&peiM  [B],  BeAeBHNA 
[A],  AA&p&peiM  [L]).  The  name,  however,  is  corrupt 
(cp  Madmen).  In  Josh.  19s  its  place  is  taken  by 
Beth-marcaboth  ;  Madmannah  (from  nnoio)  must  be  a 
corruption  of  Marcaboth,  which  is  itself  certainly  a 
distortion  of  Rehoboth.  See  Marcaboth.  That 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  connect  the  name  Medebena  or 
Medemana  with  a.  village  near  Gaza  called  Menoeis 
(OSW  27924  139io)  is  no  objection  to  this  view.  Cp 
Mekonah. 

2.  The  eponym  of  the  city  Madmannah,  1  Ch.  249,  see  RV 
(p.apfirjva  [B],  fia&p..  [A],  fiefi/x-  [L])-  T.  K.  C. 

MADMEN  (JtpHD),  a  supposed  Moabite  city,  Jer,  48a 
(n&YCIN  [BXAQ]  ;  cpPesh.  Vg. ).  The  name  ('dung- 
heap  '  ;  cp  Del.  lob  62/! )  is  most  improbable,  and  since 
(1)  the  context  is  suggested  by  Is.  15 1,  and  (2)  there  is 
a  very  similar  corruption  in  Is.  159  (see  Dimon),  we 
can  safely  for  Madmen  read  nnDJ.  Nimrim  {g.v.), 
which  in  Is.  15s/.  occurs  just  after  Horonaim. 

t.  k.  c. 

MADMENAH  (njpnD;  M&aeBHNA  [BNAQ]),  a 
supposed  village  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  with  Gebim, 
Is.  IO31.  '  No  trace  of  the  locality  is  left '  (Di.-Kittel). 
Probably  the  name  is  corrupt  (cp  Madmen),  and  we 
should  read  nJbit  Rimmonah  ;  for  a  parallel  see  DlM- 
nah.  This  Rimmonah  was  not  'the  rock  Rimmon' 
of  Judg.  2O45,  but  nearer  to  Jerusalem.  See  Che. 
'Geographical  Gains,  etc.,'  Expos..,  Sept.  1899,  and  cp 
Gebim.  t.  k.  c. 

MADNESS  (fWJB'),  MADMAN  (^nflD). 

The  Hebrew  root  J?3ty,  saga',  which  the  'mad'  of  the  RV 

most  commonly  represents  is  in  use  almost  a  synonym  of  N3Jnn 
'to  prophesy'  (Jer.  29  26)  and  denotes  either  the 
1.  Terms,  raving  of  the  madman  (1  S.  21 14  f.  [i5_/C]=t03n* 
18  10)  or  the  prophetic  ecstasy  (Hos.  97).  The 
root-meaning  is  clear  from  Ass.  sign  '  to  be  in  vehement  inward 
excitement,'  Del.  HIVB  639.  Arabic  saju'a  means  to  be 
strong,  vigorous  ;  either  the  root  is  the  same  as  j^ks  but  has 
developed  a  secondary  meaning  on  Arabic  soil  (cp  Del.  Prol.  §  9), 
or  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  t;j£j— in  which  case  'as/a'",  'mad,' 
mrfsj'a'"",  'utterly  mad,' will  be  loan-words  from  the  Hebrew. 
This  would  account  for  the  anomalous  correspondence  of  t? 
and  Arab.  s.     Cp  Earth,  Etym.  Stud.  47. 

Another  root  also  rendered  by  'mad'  in  RV  (Is.  44  25 
Jer.  25  16)  is  77H,  hdlal,  the  root  meaning  of  which  (cp  Ar., 
Ass.)  is  'to  cry  aloud.'  The  nouns  riSS'in,  or  ni77in  are 
synonyms  of  mSuo,  folly  (see  Fool).  The  root-meaning  of 
'?^'7:  P?  (Prov.  20  is)  is  not  clear.  [The  final  n  is  dittographed ; 
read  771  nnp  [Frankenb.,  Toy],  '(As)  a  madman.'] 

Greek  words  rendered  'madness'  in  the  RV  are  fiavta  (Acts 
2624),    napatjipovia  (2  Pet.  2  16),  aeota   (Lk.  611;    mg.    'foolish- 


ness '). 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  madness  (Xiggaon)  is  one  of 

the  plagues  with  which  Israel  is  threatened  in  the  event 

__        of  disobedience    to   the   law    (Dt.  2828), 

actual  cases  of   insanity  are  rare  in  the 

References.  QT_     Qne  might  be  indined.  to  regard 

the  case  of  Saul  as  the  most  historical,  occurring  as  it 
does  in  the  course  of  a  narrative  which  no  one  can  deny 
to  contain  a  kernel  of  fact ;  yet  even  here  we  cannot 
be  sure,  without  strict  investigation,  that  the  notices  of 
Saul's  frenzy  do  not  belong  to  the  less  historical  stratum 
(see  Saul,  §  4).  This  does  not,  however,  involve  our 
rejection  of  these  notices  as  material  for  an  article  on 
Madness  in  OT  and  NT.  As  the  narrator  represents, 
the  successes  of  David  awakened  Saul's  jealousy,  and  '  at 
last  the  turbulent  ferment  of  passion  broke  forth  into 
wild  frenzy  .  With    the    tenacity    peculiar    to    one 

haunted  by  an  illusion,  he  devotes  himself  henceforth 
almost  exclusively  to  his  purpose  of  avenging  himself  on 
his  supposed  mortal  enemy  and  persecutor'  (Kittel, 
Hist  2 121).  Saul's  reported  breach  with  Samuel  also, 
according  to  the  narrator,  contributed  to  unhinge  the 
mind  of  Saul ;  '  he  feels  himselt  forsaken  by  God  .  .  . 
sees  spectres  everywhere  which  are  hatching  mischief 
against  him'  {Gesch.2105).  Looking  at  the  notices  of 
his  state  from  a  non-critical  point  of  view,  we  may 
perhaps  say  that  the  malady  of  Saul  was  an  idiopathic 
insanity,  exhibiting  the  usual  mental  symptoms  of 
melancholia  { 1  S.  2820)  and  delusion  (20  30),  with  homi- 
cidal and  suicidal  mania  (18  n  20 33  31s). 

A  second  instance  of  insanity  in  the  OT,  the  '  lycan- 
.    -  -        thropy'1  (or 'boanthropy')  of  Nebu- 

...    *       ,  chadrezzar    ( Dan.  4    cp    Verg.    Eel. 

Nebuchadrezzar.  a  Q  „x  .      v       ..      e\u    .  st. 

648^:)  is,  in  spite  of  the  testimony 

of  Abydenus  (ap.  Eus.  Prcep.  Ev.  941),  most  probably 

unhistorical. 

The  passage  is  translated  in  full  by  Bevan  (Daniel,  Q7/I) ',  the 
part  which  bears  most  closely  on  the  question  of  Nebuchadrezzar's 
madness  is  as  follows  : — 

'  or  else,  would  that  he  might  betake  himself  to  some  other 
place,  and  might  be  driven  through  the  desert,  where  is  no  city 
nor  track  of  men,  where  wild  beasts  seek  their  food  and  birds 
fly  hither  and  thither,  would  that  among  rocks  and  mountain 
cliffs  he  might  wander  alone  ! ' 

With  this  we  have  to  compare  Dan.  4  33. 

'  The  same  hour  was  the  thing  fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  : 
and  he  was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his 
body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  his  hair  was  grown 
like  eagles'  (feathers),  and  his  nails  like  birds'  (claws).' 

Prince  {Daniel,  1899,  pp.  32-35)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  great  king  may  have  been  '  afflicted  by  a  form  of 
insanity  which  incapacitated  him  from  governing,  and 
necessitated  the  succession  of  his  son. ' 

Bevan  (Daniel,  1892,  p.  89)  can  only  say  that  prob- 
ably '  some  Babylonian  legend  on  the  subject  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  had,  perhaps  in  a  very  distorted  form, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  author  of  Daniel.'  With  this, 
Driver  (Daniel,  1900,  pp.  59/)  appears  to  agree.  See 
also  Schrader,  '  Die  Sage  vom  Wahnsinn  Nebukad- 
nezars,  JPT1  [1881],  pp.  618/:2 

Madness  is  conceived  of  in  the   OT    as    a  kindred 

phenomenon  to  the  prophetic  '  furor '  ;  see  Prophecy. 

4  Beliefs  rp      ^  spirit  from  Yahwe  is  in  both  cases 

epoetin*  origin  the  agency  at  work  <cp  x  S'  1Sl4  with 

of  madS     J  K'  22l9-^>'  and'  whilst  some  of  the 
contemptuous   pity  which  the  lunatic 

could  not  but  evoke  attaches  at  times  to  the  prophet 

(2  K.  9 11),  the  superstitious  awe  with  which  the  prophet 

was  regarded  serves  to  clothe  the  other  also  and  renders 

his  person  sacrosanct.      In  the  East  the  madman  is  still 

regarded  as  something  sacred.      It  is  possibly  the  sacred 

character  of  the  madman  which  accounts  for  the  refusal 

of  Achish    (q.v. )   to    interfere    with    David    when    he 

*  A  form  of  disease  in  which  the  sufferer,  imagining  himself  to 
be  a  wild  beast,  roamed  about  the  forests.  A  somewhat  milder 
form  of  the  disease  is  not  unknown  to  alienists. 

_  [Nebuchadrezzar's  madness,  however,  is  simply  the  product  of 
misunderstanding,  if  the  words  of  Dan.  4  25  are  borrowed  from  a 
oabyloman  song  in  which  '  eating  grass '  was  a  symbolic  expres- 
s'°" „for  'living  in  misery'  (so  Winckler,  OLZ,  1898,  p.  71; 
^0^2214,  n.  2;  cpGunkel,  Gen.  17).] 
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feigned  madness  (iS.  21 12  [13]/:;  cp  Ewald,  GVI 
3 116).  It  would  seem  too  that,  according  to  the 
narratives,  Saul  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  neither  court 
(16i5^)  nor  people  (26i  284;  but  cp  22i7). 

The  madmen  of  the  NT  are  not  kings  but  common 
folk,  and  their  malady  is  attributed  not  to  a  spirit  sent 
from  God  (cp  Saul),  but  to  inferior  deities  or  '  demons  ' 
entering  into  them — a  conception  of  madness,  as  of 
disease  generally,  which  the  Jews  brought  back  with 
them  from  Babylon  (see  Demons,  §11).  The  influence 
of  music  is  no  longer  invoked  to  calm  and  soothe  (1  S. 
I616),  nor  is  the  lunatic's  person  sacred;  he  wanders 
about  at  large,  or,  if  dangerous,  is  bound  in  chains 
(Lk.  829).  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  of  the  Sai/xopi- 
\kjj.ivoi  healed  by  Jesus  may  be  reckoned  as  insane  ; 
see  further  Demons,  §  8/ ,  Lunatic.  In  Jn.  10  20  we 
have  madness  expressly  connected  with  demoniacal 
possession.  a.  c.  p. 

MADON  (I'nD),  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites, 
perhaps  on  the  W.  of  the  Waters  of  Merom.  Josh.  11 1 
(p.appwv  [BF],  fiaduv  [AL])  ;  12 19  ([\a]fj.opiw  [L]  ;  for 
BF  see  Shimron). 

But  is  the  text  right  ?  Following  ®  (cp  Eus.  OSP)  278  7, 
fLapuifj)  we  might  read  nnD  or  pno  (see  Merom).  This  seems 
better  than  identifying  with  Madln  near  Hattln,  W.  of  Tiberias 
iPEFM  1  365).     Further  study  is  needed.     See  Shimron. 

MAELUS  (M0.HAOC  [A]),   1  Esd.  926  =  Ezra  10  25, 

.MlJAMIN  2. 

MAGADAN  (M&r&A&N)  >s  tne  reading  in  Mt.  1539 
of  NBD  Ti.  WH,  RV,  etc. ,  for  the  M&rAAAA-  MAGDALA 
[q.v.],  of  TR  and  AV.  Accepted  by  the  most  author- 
ities, the  names  cannot  either  of  them  be  identified  with 
any  site  (but  see  Galilee  [Sea  of],  §  5).  The  corre- 
sponding passage  Mk.  810  has  Dalmanutha  [q.v.], 
which  is  equally  uncertain.  Eusebius  ( Onom.  ed.  Lag. ) 
spells  it  ~Vlaye5av  and  identifies  it  with  the  Mayedavq 
of  his  time  '  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gerasa, '  that 
is,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  (cp  Lightfoot,  Op.  Post. 
70  b,  on  the  site  of  Magdala).  But  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  embarked  from  it  for  'the  other'  [i.e.,  eastern) 
'side'  (els  To  iripav,  Mk.813).  Ewald  (Hist.  ET6348) 
suggests  Megiddo  (MayiSoi  in  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  61) ;  so 
too  Volkmar  ;  Henderson  (Pal.,  §  114)  says  there  is 
'  nothing  unlikely  in  the  identification,  as  our  Lord  may 
have  passed  into  the  plain  of  Beisan.'  But  whilst 
this  in  itself  is  improbable,  on  Conder's  theory  that 
Megiddo  was  near  Beisan,  it  becomes  almost  im- 
possible if  we  adopt  the  usual  and  best  supported  theory 
which  places  Megiddo  [q.v.]  at  LejjQn  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  G.  A.  ^>. 

MAGBISH  (B>133D  ;  MAKBeiC  [L]),  a  name  in  one 
of  the  post-exilic  lists  ;  the  b'ne  Magbish  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  to  the  number  of  156  ;  Ezra  230  (M&reBcoc 
[B],  -Bic  [A])  =  i  Esd.  621,  Nephis,  RV  Niphis 
(veupeis  [B],  tptpeis  [A]).  The  name  is  absent  from  || 
Neh.  7.  Cp  Magpiash,  which,  as  Meyer  (Ent.  156) 
sees,  represents  the  same  name.  Almost  certainly  that 
name  is  D'D'S?  [d'its:?],  Nephisim  (q.v.).  The  next 
name  in  Ezra  (I.e. )  is  nnn  01?']!,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
'jNDn-r-     See  also  Meshullam.  t.  k.  c. 

MAGDALA  (MAfAAAo.),  the  reading  of  TR  in 
Mt.  1539  where  NBD  Ti.  WH  have  M&r^AAN,  Maga- 
dan [?.».].  Whilst  'Magadan'  is  the  best  supported 
reading  and  Magdala  is  supposed  to  be  a  substitution 
due  to  the  ignorance  of  later  scribes  with  regard  to 
Magadan,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  ~M.aya.5av  is 
a  possible  corruption  of  an  original  Magdala.  However 
that  may  be,  the  existence  of  a  Galilean  Magdala  is 
rendered  certain  both  by  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalene 
(cp  Mary,  §  26),  and  by  the  testimony  of  Jewish  writers. 
The  Talm.  Jerus.  places  a  Magdala,  _Nl?-nD,  within  a 
sabbath  day's  journey  of  Tiberias  ('Erubln  5i),  and 
indeed  within  the  same  distance  of  the  hot  baths  of 
Hamata,  to  the  S.  of  Tiberias  (Id.  23  4)  i  and  the  same 
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things  which  some  Talmudic  writers  assign  to  Magdala 
others  assign  to  a  Migdal  Sebo'ayya,  N-jax  ^-uc.  '  Dyers- 
Tower,'  (cp  Midrash,  Shir  ha-shlrlm  1 18  with  Talm. 
Jerus.  Plsahim  4  i  ;  and  Midrash  'Ekhah  3  3  with 
Talm.  Jerus.  Ma'aser  Sheni 52)  which  accordingly 
Neubauer  identifies  as  a  part  of  Magdala  (Giogr.  Talm. 
218).  The  Babylonian  Talmud  speaks  of  a  k-ju  Stjd, 
Migdal  Nunya  or  '  Fish-Tower,'  one  mile  from  Tiberias 
(PUsdhim  46  b).  [Cp  Galilee  (Sea),  §  5,  where  it  is 
suggested  that  Magadan,  Magdala,  and  Dalmanutha 
are  all  corruptions  of  this  compound  name  Migdal 
Nunya. — Ed.] 

Magdala  was  a  place  of  some  wealth  (Talm.  Jer. 
Ta'anlth  48)  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  'jsp 
ream,  '  because  of  licentiousness  '  (Midrash  'Ekhah  1i). 
The  name  does  not  occur  in  other  early  writers,  nor  in 
Josephus  (for  the  reading  MaySaXa  in  Vita  24  on  which 
some  older  scholars  depend  for  their  location  of 
Magdala  on  the  E.  of  the  Lake  should  be  Fafui\a)  ; 
nor  even  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

Willibald  (about  722)  passed  from  Tiberias  '  round  the  sea, 
and  by  the  village  of  Magdalum  to  the  village  of  Capernaum.' 
Whether  this  was  the  Magdalum  Castrum  of  Brocardus  is  less 
certain  though  most  probable.  It  is  doubtless  that  of  a  writer 
of  the  same  century  who  after  speaking  of  the  Mensa  Domini 
goes  on  to  say ;  '  Ibi  prope  juxta  mare  Tiberiadis  versus 
Tabariam  est  locus  quae  dicitur  Magdalon  '  (Rob.  BR  3  279  n.  3, 
who  refers  for  the  citation  to  Steph.  Baluzii,  Miscellanea,  torn. 
6369,  Paris,  17 1 3).  Quaresmius  (2  866)  mentions  a  Mejdel  on 
Gennesaret  in  his  time  and  identifies  it  with  Magdala.  The 
name  still  lives,  on  a  site  which  is  suitable  to  the  mediaeval 
data,  but  too  far  N.  to  suit  the  Talmudic  statement  that 
Magdala  was  within  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  of  Tiberias. 

On  the  Lake,  in  the  SE.  corner  of  the  plain  of 
Gennesaret,  3  m.  NW.  of  Tiberias,  near  a  stream  which 
comes  down  from  the  Wady  el-Hamam,  el-Mejdel  is  a 
miserable  little  village,  with  '  some  indications  of  ancient 
ruins  both  of  walls  and  foundations '  (Wilson,  Lands 
of  the  Bible,  2 136),  probably  1  watch-tower  guarding 
the  entrance  to  the  plain  (Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  382). 
The  country  immediately  around  is  called  the  Ard  el- 
Mejdel  (Wilson),  and  is  cultivated  by  the  villagers 
and  Bedouins.  Some  have  taken  it  to  represent  the 
Migdal-el  [q.v.~\  of  Josh.  1938. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted,  see  Lightfoot,  Op.  Post,  yob ', 
PEFQ,  r877,  p.  121/  ;  Buhl,  Pal.  225/  ;  Schiir.  GJV<?)  1  515 
~ET  '2  224  (on  a  proposed  identification  with  Tarichea;). 

G.  A.  S. 

MAGDALENE.  See  col.  2894,  end ;  also  Mary, 
§26. 

MAGDIEL  pN^JD,  §  38;  'God  is  my  costly 
possession '  ?  cp  perhaps  the  Palmyrene  rnia  'J3,  the 
Sab.  fern,  name  Sjmn,  and  -ud  Dt.  33i3;  M&re^IHA 
[AL])  a  '  duke  '  of  Edom  '  in  regione  Gebalena '  ( OS 
137i3).  Gen.  3643  (M  =  roAiH\  [AD1'1],  MAAe.AiHA 
[E];  iCh.  I54,  meAihA  [13],  MArAeHA  [L]).  ©H's 
reading  (cp  Mahalalf.el)  suggests  an  original  Jerah- 
me'el  (Che. ). 

MAGED  (1  Mace.  536),  RV  Maked. 

MAGI,  MAGUS  (MA.roi,  M&roc  [Ti.  WH]),  Mt. 
2i  Acts  136f,  R\™B-  (EV  '  wise  men,'  '  sorcerer  ').  Cp 
Magic,  Stars.  See  also  Zoroastrianism,  Simon 
Magus,  Jannes  and  Jambres. 

In  ©  /jiayo?=Aram.  ^N,  'enchanter,  magician,'  Dan.  1 20 
(Theod.  but  ©  $i\o(rdc#>ou9),  2227  (Theod.,  ©  QaptiaKitiv),  5  7 
(Theod.,  ©  etrcuiSovs  Kai  (/lap/AaKOVs).  Cp  fiayeveiv,  '  to  practice 
sorcery,'  etc.,  Acts  89. 

MAGIC 

Definition  (§  i).  OT  terms  (§  3). 

Factor  in  Hebrew  life  (§  2  a).  In  NT  (§  4). 

In  Babylonian  religion  (§  2  /■).         Bibliography  (§  5). 
Magic  may  be  briefly  described   as   the   attempt  on 
man's  part  to  influence,  persuade,  or  compel  spiritual 

n   -    ...  beings  to  comply  with  certain  requests 

1.  Demuuon.    or  demands      It  rests  upon  the  belief 

that  the  powers  in  the  world  are  controlled  by  spirits, 
and  that  therefore  to  be  able  to  overrule  these  spirits  is 
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to  have  the  mastery  of  nature.  In  a  narrow  but  later 
sense,  magic  has  to  do  with  feats  of  power,  not  of  know- 
ledge, the  relation  between  it  and  divination  being  com- 
parable to  that  between  miracles  and  prophecy.  At 
the  beginning,  and  at  the  present  time  among  savage 
people,  this  distinction  is  not  drawn.  Similarly,  at  the 
first,  good  spirits  and  bad  spirits  were  not  distinguished.1 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  cases  in  which  spirits  are 
little,  if  at  all,  thought  of.  The  means  employed  to  ob- 
tain good  or  to  obviate  evil  seem  to  have  no  connection 
with  belief  in  spirits  ;  just  as  ritual  acts  are  performed 
by  some  people  with  little  or  no  thought  of  the  deity  or 
deities  they  were  originally  believed  to  conciliate.  Never- 
theless, however  much  the  invocation  or  other  charm 
may  appear  as  cosmic  means  of  influencing  the  forces 
of  the  universe  as  such,  there  was  originally,  as  there 
still  is  at  bottom  implied,  an  acknowledgment  of  spiritual 
beings  who  are  influenced  in  these  ways.a 

Such  an  acknowledgment  is  certainly  made  by  the 
ancient  narrative  (JE)  of  the  story  of  Balaam  (see 
A  ,  .  Blessings).  That  Balaam  is  a  magician, 
.  '  „  ,  it    is,    in    the   light    of   ancient    Arabian 

...  customs,   impossible  to  deny;    and  it  is 

equally  clear  that  the  reality  of  the  power 
claimed  by  Balaam  is  acknowledged  in  the  biblical 
account.  Else  why  should  Yahwe  be  represented  as 
transferring  Balaam's  service  to  the  cause  of  Israel?3 
Nor  can  we  overlook  the  same  acknowledgment  in  P's 
account  of  the  Egyptian  plagues4  (Ex.  7-11).  Moses 
throws  down  his  rod  and  it  becomes  a  serpent ;  the 
magicians  do  the  same  (Ex.  7  n/. ).  The  reality  of  the 
transformation  accomplished  is  not  so  much  as  doubted 
(see  Serpent,  §  3).  Moses,  by  his  rod,  turns  the  water 
of  Egypt  into  blood  ;  the  magicians  '  by  their  enchant- 
ments'  do  the  same  (Ex.  720-22).  The  case  is  similar 
with  the  plague  of  frogs.  The  power  of  the  magicians 
fails  indeed  when  it  is  a  question  of  producing  gnats 
(Ex.  817  [13]/^  ;  EV  Lice  [g.v.~\).  Even  here,  however, 
there  is  no  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of  magic. 

The  word  rendered  magicians  (D'OCin,  hartum?mtti)$  is  found 
in  one  of  the  older  sources  (Gen.  41 8  24  [E]),  where  it  denotes 
the  dream  interpreters  of  Egypt — those  whom  the  Pharaoh 
summoned  to  interpret  his  dream.  In  Exodus,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  stands  for  magicians  in  the  narrower  and  stricter  sense. 
The  only  other  passages  in  which  the  word  is  used  are  in  Dan., 
where  the  men  so  described  are  represented  as  living  in  Babylon  ; 
but  as  the  book  was  written  in  Palestine,  and  Gen.  and  Ex.  in 
their  present  form  stood  before  the  author,  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  the  writer  borrowed  the  word  from  the  old 
books. 

A  trace  of  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  plant  is  clearly 
seen  in  Gen.  30 14  [J]  where  Reuben  brings  Leah  dudd'tm 
or  Mandrakes  [q.v. ).  This  plant  was  known  among 
the  northern  Semites  as  Baaras  (cp  Jos.  i?/vii.  63),  and 
was  supposed  by  the  Arabs  and  by  the  ancient  Germans 

1  Divination  is  but  a  species  of  magic  in  the  wider  sense  im- 
plied in  the  first  definition  given  above  :  it  is  magic  used  in 
discovering  the  will  of  spiritual  beings.  See  the  present  writer's 
Magic,  etc.,  p.  4_/C  Divination  has  to  do,  however,  usually  with 
omens,  and  it  is  more  convenient,  as  it  is  more  usual,  to  dis- 
tinguish magic  and  divination  as  is  done  above. 

2  Frazer  {Golden  Bought),  l6i)  takes  magic  proper  to  be  a 
kind  of  savage  logic,  a  crude  species  of  reasoning  based  on 
similarity  and  contiguity.  Where  the  operation  of  spirits  is 
assumed  (and  '  these  cases  are  exceptional '),  magic  is,  according 
to  him,  'tinged  and  alloyed  with  religion.'  He  admits,  how- 
ever (pp.  67^),  that  in  actual  fact,  such  an  assumption  is  often 
made,  but  he  concludes  from  various  considerations  that 
'  though  magic  is  .  .  .  found  to  fuse  and  amalgamate  with 
religion  in  many  ages,  and  in  many  lands,  there  are  some  grounds 
for  thinking  that  this  fusion  is  not  primitive." 

3  See  Blessings  and  Cursings,  and  for  Arabian  illustrations 
see  Goldziher  (Ab/i.  z.  Arab.  Pkilol.  \-zbff.  [1896]),  who  has 
shown  that  among  the  anci*nt  Arabs,  as  among  the  Jews,  the 
magical  words  of  blessing  and  of  cursing  played  a  prominent 
part.  In  war,  the  poet  by  cursing  the  enemy  rendered  service 
not  second  to  that  of  the  warrior  himself;  the  uttered  word 
was,  in  fact,  a  most  potent  '  fetish '  (Goldziher,  28).  The  Jews 
of  Medina  brought  into  their  synagogues  images  of  their  arch  foe 
Malik  b.  al-Aglam,  and  at  these  they  hurled  curses  every  time 
they  came  together. 

4  In  JE  no  such  reference  to  the  magicians  occurs. 

5  For  a  Babylonian  connection  (Kardamu)  see  Hommel, 
Exp.  T,  Feb.  1900,  p.  234. 
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to  be  inhabited  by  a  spirit  which  gave  it  extraordinary 
powers  (see  WRS  Rel.  Sem.  t2'  442,  and  cp  Lang,  Custom 
and  Myth,  I43#).  The  biblical  narrative  ascribes  to 
this  plant  effects  which  could  not  be  supposed  to  follow 
from  its  natural  properties  ;  but  no  disapproval  of  its 
magical  use  is  expressed  either  by  the  author  or  by  the 
redactor.  [Whitehouse,  in  Hastings'  DB  3  210  b, 
connects  diidd'im  with  the  mil  of  Mesha's  inscription, 
/.  12,  cp  also  Issachar,  §  2.] 

There  is  another  incident  recorded  in  the  same  chapter 
which  belongs  to  the  category  of  magic,  though  it  is 
magic  of  the  sympathetic  or  symbolic  kind.  (For  1 
description  of  this  see  Jevons,  Intr.  to  Hist,  of  Religion, 
28 ff.,  Frazer,  Golden  Bough, M  1  49  ff.).  The  peeled  rods 
which  Jacob  put  in  front  of  the  sheep  and  goats  as  they 
came  to  drink  water,  caused  those  that  were  pregnant  to 
bring  forth  young  that  were  spotted  and  striped  (Gen. 
3O37/.  [J]) ;  the  natural  explanation  may  be  adequate, 
but  it  is  probable  that  more  than  this  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  teraphim 
which  Rachel  stole  when  she  and  Jacob  left  her  father's 
house,  Gen.  31 19  ff.  [E]  (see  Teraphim).  They 
were  of  human  form  ( 1  S.  19 13),  and  were  looked  upon  as 
gods  (Gen.  31 30  and  Judg.  ]  S  24),  though  their  possession 
is  regarded  as  illegitimate.  (Josiah  put  them  away  with 
the  wizards,  etc.,  2  K.  2324;  cp  Zech.  10 2  where  they 
are  associated  with  diviners. ) 

Among  the  Assyrians  images  of  gods  were  kept  in  the 
house  because  they  were  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
warding  off  evil  spirits.  A  certain  exorcist  is  said  to 
have  had  statues  of  the  gods  Lugalgira  and  Alamu  put 
one  on  each  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  his  house,  and 
in  consequence,  he  felt  perfectly  impregnable  against  all 
evil  spirits  (see  Tallqvist,  Assyr.  Beschw.  22). 

It  is  probable  that  in  Gen.  and  elsewhere  we  should 
construe  teraphim  as  a  plural  of  '  excellence '  or  of 
'majesty,'  answering  to  o'nStt  (Elohim),  n'rw  (Adonim). 
The  teraphim  were  kept  in  the  house  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  luck  ;  though  originally  perhaps  idols,  they  were 
afterwards,  and  in  biblical  times  almost  exclusively,  a 
kind  of  charm.  That  they  had  a  magical  import  is 
suggested  byZech.  IO2,  where  teraphim,  diviners,  and 
tellers  of  false  dreams  are  put  in  the  same  category.  The 
Genesis  narrative,  and  also  Hos.  34,  show  that  teraphim 
were  not  always  condemned. 

In  the  prohibition  '  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk '  (Ex.  23 19  34a6  Dt.  14  21),  many  scholars, 
from  Spencer  (Leg.  Heb.  Rit.  lnsff.  [1732])  downwards, 
have  seen  an  allusion  to  a  magical  broth,  prepared  in 
order  to  give  fertility  to  the  fields  ; 1  more  probably  the 
reference  is  to  an  ancient  form  of  sacrifice — similar  to 
the  sacrifice  of  blood  (WRS  Rel.  Sem.W  221,  n.). 

In  Is.  32  the  Kosem  (magician  or  diviner)  is  named 
along  with  the  knight  and  the  warrior,  the  judge,  the 
prophet,  and  the  elder,  among  the  stays  and  supports  of 
the  nation  ;  of  none  of  them  is  any  disapproval  implied. 

One  great  fact  which  induced  the  Hebrews  to  con- 
demn magic  and  the  like  was  that  it  was  so  closely 
connected  with  idolatry  ;  in  2  K.  9  22  it  seems  identified 
with  it.  T  w  D 

1.  Place  of  magic  in  Babylonian  religion.  —  In  the 
religion  of  the  Babylonians  magic  always  had  »  pro- 
2b.  In  Baby-  mment  place.  Every  misfortune,  and 
Ionian  religion.  esPecially  a11  sickness,  was  regarded 
as  arising  from  some  malign  spell, 
a  ban  (mamltu),  under  which  the  sufferer  had  come. 
A  ban  of  this  kind  could  be  incurred  in  all  possible 
ways— not  only  by  the  commission  of  positive  acts  of 
sm  such  as  murder,  adultery,  theft,  fraud,  but  also 
by  neglect  of  ritual  and  ceremonial  precepts,  or  by 
casual  contact  with  persons  or  things  which  themselves 
lay  under  some  ban. 

4wire"c,"^duces  (34o),  as  supporting  his  view,  Maimonides, 
memator  LyIa'  and  a"  anonymous  Karaite   com- 
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All  the  contingencies  in  which  the  ban  can  he  incurred  are 
exhaustively  set  forth  in  the  second,  third,  and  eighth  tablets  t 
of  the  Surpu  series  of  exorcism  tablets.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
read  in  the  second  tablet  :  '  Has  he  [the  bewitched  person]  sinned 
against  his  god,  been  guilty  towards  his  goddess?  .  .  .  Has  he 
dishonoured  his  father  and  mother?  .  .  Has  he  used  false 
weights,  circulated  false  money?  .  .  .  Has  he  approached  his 
neighbour's  wife,  shed  his  neighbour's  blood,  stolen  his  neigh- 
bour's garment?'  The  same  tablet,  however,  contains  also  the 
question  whether  the  sufferer  has  slept  on  the  bed  of  a  bewitched 
person,  sat  on  his  seat,  eaten  from  his  dish,  drunk  from  his  cup. 

Alongside  of  this  conception  of  a  more  or  less  im- 
personal visitation  we  find  that  other — doubtless  more 
primitive — in  which  malevolent  divine  beings,  demons, 
or  else  human  beings,  wizards  and  witches,  in  league 
with  these  evil  demons,  are  regarded  as  the  producers 
of  disease  and  disaster.  The  malign  activity  of  these 
wicked  spirits — in  connection  with  whom  the  number 
seven  is  prominent  (cp  Lk.  82  Mk.  169  Mt.  1245)— is 
vividly  depicted  in  the  Babylonian  exorcism  texts. 

They  are  regarded  as  the  spawn  of  hell.  The  wilderness  is 
their  favpurite  dwelling-place,  whence  they  make  their  inroads 
upon  the  abodes  of  men.  From  house  to  house  they  make  their 
baleful  way,  no  bar  or  bolt  being  able  to  exclude  them  ;  snake- 
like they  steal  through  doorways,  windlike  through  crevices. 
Their  hostility  to  men  is  unsparing;  their  influence  is  specially 
seen  in  the  havoc  they  work  on  family  life.  They  alienate 
husband  and  wife,  father  and  son,  partners  and  friends.  Of 
these  Babylonian  demons  we  meet  with  two  representatives  in 
the  OT  ;  Lllitu  (see  Lilith)  and  the  Sedu  (Heb.  sedim,  see 
Demons). 

The  activity  of  wizards  and  witches  is  in  like  manner 
fully  and  vividly  set  forth  in  the  exorcism  texts,  especially 
in  the  exorcism  tablets  of  Maklu.2  Day  and  night  the 
witches — for  in  this  field  the  female  plays  a  much  more 
conspicuous  part  than  the  male — dog  the  steps  of  their 
victims. 

The  witches  haunt  the  streets  and  public  places,  beset  the 
wayfarer,  force  their  way  into  houses.  Their  tongue  brings 
bewitchment,  their  lips  breathe  poison,  death  attends  their  foot- 
steps. A  very  favourite  method  of  working  their  enchantments 
was,  in  popular  belief,  by  means  of  figures  of  clay,  wood,  dough, 
or  the  like.  The  tying  of  witch-knots  was  also  largely  resorted 
to.  The  most  usual  Babylonian  word  for  witch  is  kassaptu ; 
cp  Heb.   nBBbp  (below,  §  3  [2]). 

2.  Methods  of  counteracting  the  evil  power. — In  corre- 
spondence with  this  deep  and  widespread  belief  in  the 
power  for  evil  wielded  by  demons  and  witches  was  the 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  counteracting  it ;  and  the 
methods  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished  constituted 
an  essential  part  of  the  religion  of  Babylonia.  The  spell, 
the  ban,  to  which  a  man  was  constantly  liable  demanded 
a  counterspell,  an  exorcism.  This  was  sought  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  ;  and  the  main  part  of  the  business  of 
the  exorciser  lay  in  finding  out  which  particular  charm 
could  be  used  against  each  particular  spell. 

Here,  water  was  regarded,  above  all  other  media,  as  of  great 
efficacy.  Sprinklings  and  washings  with  pure  water,  taken  if 
possible  from  the  sacred  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
accordingly  have  a  large  and  important  place  in  the  Babylonian 
ceremonies  of  exorcism.  Similarly,  the  power  of  breaking  hostile 
spells  was  ascribed  to  fire.  Hence  the  practice  freely  resorted 
to  of  placing  a  brazier  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  burning  on 
it  a  great  variety  of  substances  so  as  to  represent  symbolically 
the  breaking  of  the  spell.  Besides  water  and  fire,  many  plants 
and  minerals  of  real  or  supposed  healing  virtue  were  brought 
into  requisition,  and  thus  the  practice  of  magic  constitutes  the 
primitive  stage  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  evil  demons  who  had  laid  their  victim  under  a 
ban  and  taken  possession  of  him  were  expelled  by 
exorcism  and  driven  back  into  the  wilderness  whence  they 
had  come.  For  the  witches  death  by  fire  was  regarded 
as  the  only  appropriate  punishment. 

Whether  .as  matter  of  fact  witch -burning  was  actually 
practised  by  the  Babylonians  cannot  indeed,  as  yet,  be  quite 
clearly  made  out.  At  all  events  the  witches  were  burned  in 
the  effigy  which  their  victim  kindled  before  the  image  of  the 
divinity  whose  help  he  wished  to  invoke.  The  form  taken  by 
these  witch-adjurations  is  in  many  respects  quite  similar  to  that 
of  a  legal  process  in  which  the  bewitched  person  is  the  accuser, 
the  witch  the  accused,  and  the  divinity  the  judge. 

1  Translated  by  H.  Zimmern  in  Beitr.  zur  Kenntnis  der 
Bab.  Rel.  i.,  1896. 

2  Translated,  with  a  useful  introduction  on  Babylonian  magic 
in  general,  in  K.  Tallqvist's  Die  Assyrische  BeschwSrungsserie 
Maqlu  (1895). 
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A  matter  of  prime  importance — and  in  this,  relatively, 
Babylonian  magic  presents  a  good  side — always  was  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  of  the  good  greater 
deities  in  counteracting  these  assaults  of  demons  and 
witches  ;  hence  the  frequent  and  fervent  prayers  still 
preserved  to  us  in  the  magical  literature  of  Babylon. 

No  notices  of  the  practice  of  necromancy  in  the 
manner  of  i  S.  '28  have  as  yet  been  met  with.  Still 
something  quite  similar  can  be  read  at  the  end  of  the 
Gilgames-Nimrod  epic  in  the  summoning  of  the  spirit 
of  Eabani  by  Gilgames  with  the  assistance  of  Nergal 
(god  of  the  under  world).1  At  all  events  the  Babylonians 
had  quite  the  same  ideas  as  the  Israelites  about  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  {ekimmu)  and  the  possibility  of 
causing  it  to  appear. 

This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  repeated  mention  of  the  necro- 
mancer (muK'iii  sa  ekimmu,  literally,  '  he  who  causes  the  spirit 
to  come  up ')  in  Babylonian  lists  of  official  names.  Of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  the  Babylonian  notions  regarding 
the  disembodied  spirit  is  a  text2  containing  the  prayer  of  one 
possessed  by  a  ghost  along  with  the  petition  for  deliverance 
from  it. 

3.  Soothsaying. — Alongside  of  magic,  soothsaying 
also  had  an  important  place  in  the  Babylonian -Assyrian 
religion.  Through  the  agency  of  the  seer  (bard) — a 
class  of  priest  held  in  special  esteem — the  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  future  from  all 
sorts  of  occurrences.  The  clay  tablets  recovered  at 
Nineveh  from  the  library  of  Asur-bani-pal,  the  last  of 
the  great  Assyrian  kings,  are  full  of  texts  containing 
omens  of  this  description — which  were  taken  from  the 
flight  of  birds,  from  anomalous  birth  of  man  and  beast, 
from  the  behaviour  of  certain  animals,  such  as  the  pig, 
ass,  horse,  dog,  serpent,  scorpion,  and  locust.  The  in- 
terpretation of  dreams,  and  especially  the  hepatoscopy, 
are  important  departments  of  soothsaying,  and  these 
two  can  be  most  clearly  shown  to  have  existed  from 
the  earliest  times.  Lastly,  the  cuneiform  literature 
shows  that  astrology,  the  observing  of  the  positions  and 
combinations  of  the  stars  —  a  pursuit  which  has  ever 
been,  justly,  regarded  as  having  taken  its  rise  in  Baby- 
lonia— influenced  the  entire  life  of  the  Babylonians  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  Assyrian  Jtings  made  extensive  use 
of  all  the  methods  of  divination  mentioned  above,  in  de- 
termining their  policy  (cp  Ezek.  21  21  [26]). 3  H.  Z. 

For  the  many  terms  used  in  the  OT,  several  of  which 
include  both  magic  and  divination,  cp  Divination, 
§  3  f.  Two  words  appear  never  to 
have  had  any  exclusive  reference  to 
one  or  the  other.  These  are  hikamim  (o'DDn  ;  coipot, 
<ro(pt<TTcd)  'wise  men'  and  hartummim  (D'EEin;  EV 
'  magicians ' ). 

Hakamimisusedof  the  counsellors  of  the  Pharaoh  (Is.  19  n/i), 
and  of  the  King  of  Persia  (Esth.  1  13^) ;  hartummim,  which 
may  be  rendered  '  sacred  scribes  '  ■*  (Gen.  41  8,  RVnig.),  is  applied 
to  the  dream-interpreters  of  the  Pharaoh  (Gen.  41  8  24  E),  and  in 
post-exilic  writings  to  the  magicians  at  the  Egyptian  court 
(Ex.  7 11  S7[3]  '.' 11  [P]),  and  to  the  dream-interpreters  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  (Dan.  2  2  27  4  7  [4]  5  n). 

The  specific  terms,  of  which  the  commonest  is  kisem, 
are  in  some  cases  obscure.      They  are  the  following  : — 

±.  Kisem  (qd^).  This  word  probably  had  originally 
a.  magical  reference  (Fleischer),  though  the  secondary 
sense  {see  Divination,  §  2  [1])  has  almost  driven  out 
the  primary. 

Cp  Ar.  kasama,  which  (in  2  and  4),  as  well  as  the  noun 
kisama  ('oath'),  has  a  distinctive  magical  meaning;  also  the 
Syriac  am  ml,  '  to  exorcise,'  strictly  '  to  make  swear,'  and  likewise 
the  Gr.  opKia  re^veo-dai  = '  to  make  an  oath,'  and  then  'to  make 
a  covenant  with.'     W.  R.  Smith,  however  (/.  Phil.  13  278),  and 

1  See  Jeremias,  Izditbar-Nimrod  (1804),  p.  42  ;  Jensen  in 
Schrader's  KB,  vi    1  -.3. 

2  L.  \V.  King,  Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery  (1896),  no.  53  ; 
cp  also  B.  Meissncr  in  /.DMG  oO,  750  (1896). 

3  See  Zimmern,  Beitr.  z.  Kenntn.  d.  Bab,  Rel.,  p.  %nff.  (1901). 

4  Dann  is  derived  by  G.  Hoffmann  (ZA  TIVS89)  from  Arab, 
(hatm)  '  nose,'  and  explained  as  meaning  '  one  who  speaks  in  a 
low  nasal  tone'  (cp  pU'E.  Divination,  §  2,  and  ■ydijTcs,  below, 
§  4).  <B  gives  variously  efvjyrjTai'  (expounders),  eiraoifioi 
(chanters,  those  who  say  incantations),  and  </>apjx<weoi  (those  who 
use  drugs  for  magical  ends). 
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Wellhausen  (ffeid.fl),  128,  Heid.V),  133.  n.  5).  both  take  the  con- 
trary  view  ;  Smith  making  '  decision  '  (cp  Prov.  lti  10  and  larg.), 
Wellhausen  '  allotment  or  distribution,'  the  fundamental  meaning. 
The  present  writer  differs  with  reluctance  from  such  eminent 
authorities.  It  is  true  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  Ar.  word 
has  the  sense  of  divination  (e.g. ,  Kuran  5  4),  '  obtaining  a  divine 
decree  by  headless  arrows,  etc.,'  and  that  in  Aram.,  the  same 
signification  is  most  common  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  in 
early  times  magic  and  divination  came  under  one  category. 

The  primary  sense  may  be  one  which  includes  both 
the  special  ones.  Of  the  two  senses  that  of  magic 
seems  much  more  likely  to  be  the  original. 

2.  From  *Jkspt  n&z  (2  Ch.  336  'to  use  witchcraft,' 
RV  '  practice  sorcery')  are  derived  kaSsapk  (rpz  ; 
Jer.  279)  and  ?nekasseph  {vp-yz,  Ex.  7n  Dan.  22  Mai.  3s) 
rendered  by  EV  'sorcerer'  (inDt.  18 10,  and  Ex.  22 18  [17]: 
fern.   nseoo,  AV  'witch,'  RV  'sorceress'). 

\V.  R.  Smith  derives  from  Ar.  kasafa,  'to  cut,'  the  Hebrew 
word  having  in  it  the  idea  of  cutting  oneself  in  coming  to  the 
deity  (see  1  K.  18  28  and  Jer.  41  5).  He  points  out  that  it  is  still 
common  in  Arabia  for  a  person  guilty  of  some  wrong  to  cut 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  wronged  person  as  a  sign  of  re- 
pentance. The  noun  kesh&phim  (QJBB'a)  he  takes  to  mean 
'herbs  or  drugs  shredded  into  a  magic  brew.'  (Cp  Ar.  kisfa, 
'bits  of  things.')  The  meaning  of  verb  and  noun,  however,  are 
unconnected,  and  though  in  Mic.  5n  [12]  D'Bti'D  ma-Y  weU  have 
the  meaning  of  material  drugs,  in  2  K.  922  and  Nah.  34  (EV 
'  witchcraft '),  it  cannot  have  that  meaning,  notwithstanding  ® 
0ap^ia«a.  Nor  is  this  sense  suitable  in  Is.  47  12,  nor  in  Nu.  233 
(where  we  should  perhaps  read  with  Kue.  vbb'sS  l'?,l)- 

The  present  writer  follows  Fleischer,  who  argues  for 
its  derivation  from  Ar.  (kasafo)  'to  obscure,'  of  the  sun 
and  moon  '  to  eclipse.'  If  the  derivation  just  suggested 
were  adopted,  the  Hebrew  might  denote  first  of  all  '  to 
have  dark  appearance,' then  'to  be  gloomy,'  'distressed,' 
and  finally  '  to  be  a  suppliant,'  '  to  seek  something  from 
the  deity '  ;  cp  the  Syriac  ethkesheph  to  entreat.1 

The  Syriac  word,  in  all  the  twelve  instances  in  OT  where 
kashapk  (n»'2)),  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  occurs,  is  hereslu 
Now  in  the  simple  form  this  verb  means  'to  be  silent  — i.e.,  to  re' 
strain  one's  voice.  In  the  Pa.  and  Aph.  it  means  to  practise  magical 
arts.  To  distinguish  two  separate  roots  (with  the  Lexx.)  would 
seem  to  be  unnecessary.  Suppose  the  primary  sense  to  be  '  to 
restrain,'  then  'to  keep  one's  voice  under,'  'to  speak  in  a  low 
mumbling  tone';  we  have  in  that  case  a  link  of  connection 
with  the  meaning  in  the  derived  form,  for  the  magician  utters  his 
incantations  in  such  a  suppressed  tone.  Smith,  however,  con- 
nects the  Syriac  word  with  the  rare  Arabic  term  kurs  and  hursa 
=a  kind  of  food  given  to  women  in  child-bearing,  which  was  a 
drug,  thus  agreeing  exactly  with  tftappaica. 

3.  LdhaSivn^),  'enchantment'  (cp  Is.  33,  wnh  jfaa,  RV 
'  a  skilful  enchanter ')  is  used  more  specifically  of  serpent- 
charming  (Jer.  817  Eccles.  10  u  ;  cp  cnKo  Ps.  58  s  [6] 
'charmer'),  and  hence  of  any  charm  which  could  be 
worn,  cp  Is.  320  (□,t:in\  RV  'amulets').2 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  may  perhaps  be  seen  in 
2  S.  12  19  Ps.  41  7  [8],  n.»t  however  in  Is.  26  16  (see  SBOT).  It 
has  been  thought  that  /a/ias  (pn^)  and  nahas '  (eria)  may  have  a 
kindred  origin,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  singular  that  the  Arabic 
equivalents  of  both3  are  used  in  the  sense  of  unlucky. 

4.  Heber  (13n),  found  only  in  pi.  (Is.  47 9  12  'enchantments  ) 
or  in  connection  with  hober,  *un  (Dt.  18 11  Ps.  585  [6], 
'charmer'),  is  explained  by  Ges.  {Thes.  1  441)  to  mean  binding 
or  tying — i.e.,  of  magical  knots.4  Similarly  Smith,  who  says  it 
is  used  to  denote  the  tying  together  of  words  in  order  to  con- 
stitute an  incantation.  He  (followed  by  Ges.(13)-Buhl(2),  and 
Sieg.-St.,  also  by  Stade,  GVI\  505,  and  Dr.  Deut.,  ad iac.) goes 
back  to  the  Jewish  tradition  which  sees  in  the  word  some  kind 
of  snake-charming.     Note  the  parallelism  in  Ps.  585  [6]. 

Here  we  may  refer  to  the  Rabbinical  keml*'  (VDp),  'amulet,' 
from  y^p,  'to  bind.'  Most  likely  it  signifies  something  bound  to 
a  person,  with  no  reference  therefore  to  magical  tying.     It  is  the 

1  Cp  also  Ar.  kasif,  '  unlucky '  (of  days).  Note  that  Fleischer 
(Levy;  AV/JF  2459  a)  takes  Ar.  kasafa  in  the  derived  sense  of 
speaking  in  a  low,  murmuring  tone. 

2  Similarly  CS3  'nil  (ib.),  AV  '  tablets,'  RV  (  perfume  boxes,' 
is  taken  by  Smith  to  be  a  kind  of  amulet. 

3  Lahasa  (as  lahus,  'unlucky ')  and  nahasa{nahs,  'unlucky'). 
Cp  Serpent,  §  i  [3]. 

4  Cp  Ar.  habar,  a  narrative— i.e.,  a  series  of  words  bound  to- 
gether. Or  we  may  argue  for  a  derivation  from  habara,  to  be 
beautiful,  from  an  (assumed)  earlier,  but  lost  meaning  'to 
weave,  bind.'  So  "qn>  hdber,  a  companion,  one  that  is  bound 
(to  an  individual  or  society),  cp  T.  W.  Davies,  Magic  etc.,  55/ 
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Rabbinical  term  for  phylacteries  ;  see  Frontlets.  It  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  Jesus'  words  in  Mt.  16  19  18  18  were  suggested 
by  this  magical  practice,  known  in  his  time  and  in  his  country  as 
in  all  times  and  lands.     See  Binding  and  Loosing. 

5.  o<rtA(^Vr("inB')  in  Is.  47  11,  is  explained  by  the  great  majority 
of  critics  (Hi.  Ew.  Di.  etc.)  'to  charm  (away),'  or  the  like  (so 
RV»ng-).  This  can  be  well  defended  (see  the  Comm.) ;  but  the 
absence  of  any  analogy  in  Heb.  and  Aram,  favours  the  view 
that  the  text  is  corrupt.! 

Among  the  ancients  the  employment  of  certainformulre 
was  considered  efficacious  in  proportion  to  the  number 
T  „T  of  repetitions.  In  India  to-day  if  an  ascetic 
'  says  in  one  month  the  name  of  Radha, 
Krishna,  or  Rom  100,000  times,  he  cannot  fail  to 
obtain  what  he  wants  ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  spirit  that 
Moslem  dervishes  renew  their  shrieks  or  whirlings. 
Similarly,  the  prophets  of  Baal  called  upon  their  god 
from  morning  until  night,  saying  '  Baal,  hear  us,' 
1  K.  18  26. 

The  words  of  Jesus  '  say  not  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again '  (Mt.  67  /4-r/  fia.TTo\oy1i(n)Te^)  have  reference 
to  the  same  superstition. 

In  2  Tim.  3 13  yd-rires  (from  yodu,  '  to  sigh,'  '  to  utter 
low  moaning  tones  ' )  is  used  of  a  class  of  magicians  who 
uttered  certain  magical  formulas  in  a  low  deep  voice. 
They  were  to  be  found,  according  to  Herodotus,  in 
Egypt  (233)  and  elsewhere  (4105  7ioi)  ;  they  are 
mentioned  also  by  Euripides  and  Plato. 

Paul,  in  addressing  the  Galatians  (52o),  names  among 
the  works  of  the  flesh  (pa.pna.Keia  [EV  '  sorcery  ']  ;  Syr. 
harrdshutha  ;  Heb.  versions  of  Salk.  and  Del.  D'Siys 
\k!shdphim\,  which  is  closely  connected  with  idolatry 
by  being  placed  next  after  it.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
do  more  than  mention  Simon  Magus  (Acts  89/)  and 
Bar-jesus,  the  sorcerer  whom  Lk.  calls  also  Elymas 
(Acts  138).  This  name  the  writer  explains  by  [xdyos ; 
it  is  really  the  Arabic  fAlim),  '  learned,'  which  is  much 
the  same  in  sense  as  /xdyos  (cp  Simon  Magus,  Elymas). 
Cp  Exorcists.  t.  w.  d. 

F.  B.  Jevons,  Introd.  to  Hist.  0/ Ret,  1896;  A.  C.  Lyall, 
Asiatic  Studies,  chap.  4;   E.  B.  Tylor,  art.   'Magic,'  EBP); 
Frazer,    Golden   Boug/iW  1  7-128;    W.  R. 
6.  Bibliography.  Smith's    articles    in   /.    Phil.    (13  273-288 
.    .  14113-128)    treat   ably    on    the    principal 

biblical  terms.  Cp  also  Rel.  Sent.  246  427,  et  passim ;  Driver 
on  Deut.  18  10  /.  EV ;  T.  Witton  Davies,  Magic,  Divina- 
tion, and  Demonology  among  the  Hebrews  and  related 
peoples  (1898);  Scholz,  Golzendienst  und  Zauberwesen  bei  den 
Hebrdern,  1877  (uncritical);  D.  Joel,  Der  Aberglaube  und  aie 
Stellung  des  Judenthtims  zu  demselben  (1881-83). 

On  the  Bab.  Magic,  cp  the  work  of  Lenormant — now  of  course 
somewhat  antiquated  {La  magie  chez  les  Chaldeens  et  les  origines 
Accadiennes,  1874  \  Chaldean  Magic,  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment, trans,  with  add.  by  the  author,  1877  ;  Die  Magie  und 
Wahrsage-Kunst  der  Chaldder,  1878).  Lenormant  is  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  reference  to  the  various  works  cited  in  §  2  b  ;  see 
also  the  relative  sections  in  Tide's  BA  G,  1886 ;  and  Gesch.  der  Rel. 
tm  Alterthum,  1895  ;  in  A.  H.  Sayce's  '  Origin  and  Growth  of 
Rel.  (Hibbert  Lectures),  1888  ;  in  Hommel's  Die  Sem.  Vo/ker 
u.  Sprachen,  1888 ;  (by  F.  Jeremias)  in  Chantepie  de  la  Saus- 
Kiye  s  Lehrb.  der  Rel.-gesch.P),  1897  ;  and  in  Jastrow,  Rel.  0/ 
Bab.  and  Ass.,  1898  ;  L.  W.  King,  Babylonian  Magic  and 
&oicery_  (1896) ;  Zimmern,  '  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  bab.  Re- 
ligion in  Assyriolog.  Bibliothek.,  Bd.  xii.,  with  L.  W.  King's 
review  in  A/SL  13  142^  H.  Z. ,  %  z  b  ;   T.  W.  D. 

MAGISTRATE.  See  generally  Government,  Law 
and  Justice. 

The  terms  to  be  enumerated  are  five — 

1.  BD!?    sophet  (Dt.  16  18  etc.).     See  Judge,  1. 

•  li'l'  B'",',j'<v1VVf»-(Judg.l87t)RV  'possessing authority' 
(mg.  'power  of  restraint'),  an  impossible  rendering  (Moore). 
Ice  text  is  very  corrupt.  In  connection  with  other  emendations, 
and  parallel  cases  of  misunderstood  references  to  the  N.  Arabian 
Musn  (see  Mizraim,  §  2b),  it  maybe  best  to  regard  both  en' 

1  Ges.M-Bu.12)  (followed  by  Che.  'Isaiah,'  SBOT,  Heb.) 
most  felicitously  reads  for  rnns>  in  pnnK>.  Render :  '  There 
snail  come  upon  thee  an  evil  which  thou  art  not  able  to  prevent 
oy  payment.'  Note  the  use  of  the  verb  in  Job622,  and  the 
parallelism  of  Sp  and  irp  in  Prov.  6  35. 

2  From  Battus,  a  stuttering  Greek  poet  (see  Herod.  1  1 5s).  Cp 
pectus.  7  14  Repeat  not  thy  words  in  thy  prayer '  (fj.r)  SeuTepwoTjs 
Aoyoi/  cv  jrpoo-evxij  <™w).  For  references  relating  to  battology 
among  Moslems  and  others,  see  Lange  in  Herzog,  18  396. 
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and  -KJ)  as  corruptions  of  a  dittographed  isd  (i.e.,  Missur= 
Musri)  ;  pan,  '  in  the  land  (of) '  precedes.  The  city  conquered 
by  the  Danites  was  apparently  in  the  far  south  (see  Micah  i., 
2  ;  Ziklag),  not  in  the  far  north. 

3.  apxv,  Lk.  12  11  AV;  cp  20  20. 

4.  apx^f,  Lk.  1258  ;  cp  Ruler. 

5.  o-Tpanjyo?  ;  (a)  Acts  10  20-38 ;  cp  Praetor,  Philippi  ;  (b) 
Lk.  224  etc.,  see  Army,  §  6.  T   K   C 

MAGOG.     See  Gog  and  Magog. 

MAGOR-MISSABIB.     See  Pashhur  (i). 

MAGPIASH  (WSJO,  cp  Magbish?),  signatory  to 
the  covenant  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  7) ;  Neh.  lfj2o[2i]  (Bo.r-*." 
d)HC  [»N],  M&I&.  [A],  Mero.lA.C  [L]). 

MAGUS  (Acts  1368  RV'"ff).  See  Bar-jesus,  Magic, 
§4- 

MAHALAH.     See  Mahlah. 

MAHALALEEL,  RV  Mahalalel  (^N^PTO,  §34, 
as  if  •  praise  of  God  '  ;  but  ®BAEL,  MAAeAen/s  suggests 
7«??np,  '  praiser  of  God  '  [Gray,  HPN  201,  with  Reds- 
lob  and  Nestle] ;  but  see  below). 

1.  Fourth  in  descent  from  Seth,  Gen.  5 12/; ;  1  Ch.  1 27 
(Bk.  Jubilees,  Malalel).      Cp  Cainites,  Mehujael. 

~~.  One  of  the  bne  Judah  in  a  post-exilic  list,  Neh. 
11 4t  (/taXeX^  [BN]).      See  Perez. 

The  Judahite  name,  if  not  also  the  Sethite,  is  probably  to 
be  explained,  like  Jehallelel,  as  one  of  the  many  popular 
corruptions  of  the  tribal  name  Jerahmeel.  Cp  /3eAeAojA,  ©u 
1  Ch.  8 1,  a  fuller  form  of  the  Benjamite  name  Bela,  which,  like 
Balaam,  seems  also  to  come  from  Jerahmeel.  See  also  Magdiel. 
,  T.  K.  C 

MAHALATH  (n?nD,  §§74,78  ;  also  asa  proper  name 
in  Talm.  Bab.  Pes.  112  a.  The  name  possibly  comes  from 
ir^NCm'.  Jerahme'elith  =  'awoman  of  Jerahmeel'  [Che.]). 

1.  Esau's  Ishmaelite  wife:  Gen.  289  [P]  (AAAeAeO 
[ADEL]),  called  Bashemath  (q.v. )  in  chap.  36.  For 
an  explanation  of  the  double  name  see  Salmah. 

4.  Daughter  of  Jerimoth  b.  David,  and  wife  of  Reho- 
boam  :  2  Chr.  11 18  (/to\[A]a0  [BA],  p.ae\\(d  [L]). 

MAHALATH  upon  [AV],  or  set  to  [RV]  {rbntt'hi), 
YTTep  MAeAee  [BNART] ;  em  xopeiA  [Aq.j,  Ai& 
XOpoy  [Sym.],  YTTep  THC  xopei&C  [Theod. ,  Quinta]  ; 
pro  choro,  per  chorum  [Jer. ]),  Ps.  53,  88  (headings). 
Ibn  Ezra  suggested  that  Mahalath  was  the  first  word  of 
a  song,  to  the  tune  of  which  these  two  psalms  were  set. 
Ewald  and  Wellhausen  adopt  this  view  ;  the  '  sickness  ' 
might  be  that  of  God's  people.  Rashi,  however,  thought 
that  the  flute,  Gesenius  and  Lagarde  that  the  cithara  or 
cithern,  was  meant.  Jerome  and  the  Greek  versions 
except  LXX  imply  the  pointing  nSn?,  mihdloth,  'dances'; 
cp  heading  of  Ps.  88,  where  Leannoth  (perhaps  =  'for 
singing ' )  follows.  None  of  these  views  has  much  plausi- 
bility or  is  free  from  objection.  A  musical  note  which 
occurs  in  only  two  psalm-headings,  and  has  no  clear 
meaning,  is  probably  corrupt.  As  Gratz  has  seen,  a 
better  reading  is  almost  certainly  '  upon  Alamoth  ' 
py.z'.].  Leannoth  (niayS  ;  rod  diroKpidrjvat  [©] ;  tov 
^dpxetv  [Aq.];  ad  respondendum  [Jer.])  is  also  prob- 
ably a  mis-written  nbSyi  originally  intended  as  a  correc- 
tion of  nWio;  see  Psalms  [Book],  §  12  a  (on  'Alamoth'). 

t.  k.  c. 

MAHALI.     See  Mahli. 

MAHANAIM  (D 1 J  TO,  'encampment,'  epcas/ra).1    A 

_  T        city  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  placed  by  P  on 

1.  O.i.       tlle  front;er  0f  Qa(j  an(<  Manasseh  (Josh. 

Keterences.  132630)f   and   mentioned  by   him   again 

as  a   '  city  of  refuge  '  together  with  '  Ramoth  in  Gilead  ' 

1  [That  the  form  is  not  really  dual,  is  maintained  elsewhere  (see 
Names,  §  107).  We.  (C//46)  would  take  ^n^(mahane) in  Gen. 
32  22  [21]  as  a  proper  name,  parallel  and  equivalent  to  Maha- 
naim  ;  but  Mahane  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  Ball  (SBOT) 
therefore  reads  DjnD-  There  may,  however^  have  been_  a  form 
Mahanath  (see  Minnith).  Note  the  sporadic  y.aavat.6  ini  Ch. 
680  (B),  as  well  as  the  cases  where  ©  renders  by  the  sing,  rj 
7rape|iA/3oA7J.     See  ad  Jin.  s.  A.  c] 
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Heshbon.  and  Jaazer  {id.  21 38 [36].  cp  1  Ch.  6 80 [65]). 
There  was  doubtless  an  ancient  sanctuary  there,  for 
Jacob,  so  E  represents,  when  he  came  to  the  place 
after  parting  from  Laban,  met  there  a  '  host  (makdneh) 
of  divine  ones  '  •  a  skilful  application  of  the  obvious 
etymology.  Some  find  a  second  reference  to  the  ety- 
mology in  Gen.  327  (J),  where  'two  hosts'  [makdndth) 
are  spoken  of ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  supposing 
that  the  scene  of  Gen.  324^  (J)  is  N.  of  the  Jabbok, 
where  E  rightly,  of  course,  places  Mahanaim  {see 
Holzinger,  ad  loc. ,  and  GlLKAD,  §  4).  On  two  great 
occasions  the  security  of  the  position  of  Mahanaim 
seems  to  have  led  royal  personages  to  make  it  their 
residence.  'Ishbosheth'  resided  there  during  his  short 
reign  (2  S.  2812),  and  David  retired  thither  in  his  flight 
from  Absalom  (2  S.  17 2427  ;  cp  I932  1  K.  28).  Under 
Solomon,  Mahanaim  was  the  administrative  centre  of  *• 
department  (1  K.  414} ;  see  Ahinadab.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  list  of  Palestinian  cities  taken  by  Shishak 
(Maspero,  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  773),  and  is  finally 
met  with  (if  the  article  prefixed  to  o'jnD  is  no  objection) 
in  Cant.  613  [7  1],  where  the  Shulammite  is  somehow 
brought  into  connection  with  the  '  dance  of  Mahanaim  ' 
{X°P°l  T&v  7rape/*/3o\wc,  AV,  '  company  of  two  armies' ) ; 
criticism,  however,  throws  much  doubt  upon  the  text L 
(see  Canticles,  §  9  ;  Dance,  §  7). 

Reference  is  probably  made  to  a  re-conquest  of  Mahanaim  in 
Am.  6  13  ;  for  □'j-.p  read  rj'jnOf  an^  render,  '  Have  we  not,  by 
our  strength,  taken  Mahanaim '?  The  name  of  the  other  town 
was  hardly  Lo-debar,  but  Jabesh-gilead  (of  which  the  MT  n1? 
"131  is  a  corruption).     See  Mephiuosheth  ;  Saul,  §  6. 

The  exact  site  of  Mahanaim  is  uncertain.      Conder's 

reasons  for  placing  it    to  the  east  of  es-Salt,2  beyond 

_    -j      ....         the    round    basin    of    the    Bukei'    will 

2.  laentinca-  harcjiy  bear  examination.     The  critical 

analysis  of  Gen.  32  seems  to  show  that 

Mahanaim  lay  N.  of  the  Jabbok,  but  where,  is  disputed. 

Merrill  {East  of  the  Jordan,  437)   thinks  of  the  ruin 

called   Suleikhat,    300  ft.    above  the  Jordan  valley,    in 

the  Wady  'Ajlun.        Robinson,   van  Kasteren  (ZDPV 

13205/!),  and  Buhl  {Pat.  257),  however,  urge  the  claims 

of  Mihne  or  Mahn&  in  the  Jebel  'Ajlun,  a  little  to  the 

NE.  of  the  town  of 'Ajlun,  whilst  Porter  and,  according 

to  Gautier,   Germer-Durand,  suggest  that  Gerasa  rose 

on  the  ruins  of  Mahanaim. 

In  2  S.  229,  Abner  and  his  men,  on  leaving  Gibeon,  are  said 
to  have  passed  over  Jordan,  and  gone  through  all  Bithron,  and 
so  come  to  Mahanaim.  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith  explains  piri3n,  as 
'doubtless  the  proper  name  of  one  of  the  side  valleys  up  which 
Mahanaim  was  situated.'  This  is  correct,  except  that  'all 
Bithron  '  is  corrupt ;  the  real  proper  name  of  the  side  valley  was 
probably  '  the  valley  of  Pistachio  trees'3  (D'3t)3ri  SriJ).  Accord- 
ing to  2  S.  18  6  the  battle  between  the  army  of  David  and  that  of 
Absalom  took  place  in  the  '  wood  of  Ephraim.'  For  '  Ephraim ' 
an  early  authority  reads  '  Mahanaim  ' ;  but  probably  (  Ephraim ' 
should  rather  be  Rephaim  (see  Ephraim,  Wood  of).  At  any 
rate,  it  was  clearly  in  the  vicinity  of  Mahanaim,  and  the  nearest 
way  from  this  '  wood '  or  copse-land  to  the  city  was  by  the  "123 
(EV  (  plain  '),  or  rather,  since  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
reading  (v.  23)  has  been  offered,"1  by  the  ?r\i — that  is  to  say,  the 
eager  Ahimaaz  ran  along  in  the  wady  in  which,  at  some  little 
distance,  Mahanaim  lay. 

From  a  critical  glance  at  the  OT  passages  it  is  evident 
that  Mahanaim  was  a  strong  city  ;  we  have  to  look  for 
one  of  the  very  best  sites  for  such  a  city  in  N.  Gilead. 
It  must  also,  as  Gen.  32  shows,  have  been  easily  acces- 

1  Plausible  as  the  'sword-dance'  theory  may  be,  there  is  so 
much  corruption  in  the  context  that  we  may  suggest  an  emenda- 
tion akin  to  that  proposed  for  Cant.  611  (see  Tirzah).  Read, 
'  What  do  you  see  in  the  Shulammite?  A  narcissus  of  the  valleys' 
(D'poyn  n^snrt).  This  is  grammatically  easier  and  suits  the 
context. 

2  Heth  and  Mood,  180/ 

8  Pistachio-trees  are  found  in  Gilead  (Post,  PEFQ,  1888,  p. 
200 ;  Tristram,  NHB  367).  The  current  explanation  of  Bithron 
as  'ravine'  will  hardly  bear  examination  (cp  Bether).  Cp 
D'323  (EV  Betonim),  a  place  in  Gad,  mentioned  beside  Maha- 
naim, Josh.  13  26. 

4  See,  £.£".,  Luhr,  ad  loc. 
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sible  from  Mizpah,  which  we  have  elsewhere  provision- 
ally identified  with  SQf.  Putting  all  this  together,  we 
may  plausibly  identify  Mahanaim  with  'Ajlun,  so 
finely  situated  at  a  point  where  valleys  meet,  with 
abundant  wood  in  its  neighbourhood  (Gilead,  §  7),  and 
with  an  unequalled  site  for  a  fortress  not  far  off,  which 
is  still  occupied  by  the  imposing  Kal  'at  er-Raba<^.  At 
some  distance  to  the  X.  is  still  found  the  name  of  Mihne 
or  Mahne,  and  some  of  the  best  geographers  {Robinson, 
van  Kasteren,1  and  Buhl)  would  therefore  place  Maha- 
naim there.  It  seems  better,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  '  wood  of  Mahanaim  '  extended  as  far  as  Mihne,  and 
that  the  name  of  Mihne  is  really  an  abbreviation  of  that 
ancient  phrase. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  geographical  results  are  dependent  on 
critical  exegesis.  The  idea  that  'Ajlun  might  be  Mahanaim  has 
also  occurred  to  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  (HG  587  ;  cp  335  n.,  586); 
but  he  did  not  recognise  that  it  was  almost  forced  upon  us  by 
the  biblical  data,  rightly  viewed.  Miihlau  (Riehmt2),  954)  feels 
a  similar  hesitation  ;  he  thinks  that  Mihne  is  not  near  enough  to 
the  Jabbok  and  the  Jordan  Valley. 

Readings  :  Josh.  13  26  fiaav  [B],  fiaav  [Bab],  fj,avatfi  [A],  fiaav. 
[L] ;  z'.  30  /iaara  [B],  AL  as  above.  Jos.  21  38  [36]  Kafieiv  [B], 
fxaveefj.  [L],  A  as  above.  1  Ch.  680  [65]  fxaavaiB  [B],  -aifi,  [A], 
pavaB  [L],  y»V— w»  [Pesh.].      2  S.  28  itc  nijs  TrapejupoA^s  [BAL], 

B  add  ets  fiavatfji,  cp  We.  ad  loc. ;  7'.  12  fj.avati.fA.  [AJ,  Trape/z.0oAijj 
[L],  lost  in  B  ;  v.  29  (tJjc)  7rapeju.0oA>ji'  [BA],  Trape/n/SoAas  fxaSiap. 
[L] ;  Jos.  (Ant.  vii.  1  3)  MavaAis.  2  S.  17  24  fiavatifx  [B],  -v  [A], 
mzpe/ijSoAds  [L] ;  v.  27  /laai/acijui  [BA],  L  as  before  ;  19  32  fj.ava.eifj. 
[BA],  L  as  before.  1  K.  2  8  TrapejU-jSoAa?  [BAL] ;  4  14  fxaavateiov 
[B],  fiaavaifj,  [A],  fj.axei.kafj.  [L].  The  ethnic  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  1  Ch.  11  46  (crit.  emend.).  See  Mahavite  ;  also  Jeph- 
thah,  §  3,  n.  4.  T.  K.  C. 

MAHANEH-DAN  or  Dan's  camp  (JTnjnO ;  TTAp- 
€mBoAh  A&N  [BAL]),  a  place  '  behind'— i.e. ,  W.  of— 
Kirjath-jearim,  where  the  600  Danites  from  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol  encamped  in  the  course  of  their  advance  north- 
wards (Jud.  18 12).  The  explanation  of  the  name  is 
questionable,  and  a  different  localisation  of  Mahaneh- 
Dan  is  given  in  Judg.  13 25 — viz.,  'between  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol.'  It  was  there  that  the  spirit  of  Yahwe  first 
stirred  up  Samson.  The  explanation  of  this  discrepancy 
is  to  be  found  in  1  Ch.  25254,  at  least  if  we  may  read 
p-nmD  instead  of  p-runa-  The  Manahethites  were  partly 
'  sons  '  of  Shobal  the  father  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  partly 
connected  with  the  Zorites  {of  Zprah).  See  Mana- 
hethites. s.  a.  c. 

MAHARAI  HTO,  cp  Ph.  bviliVD?),  a  Neto- 
phathite  [of  the  Zerahites],  one  of  David's  heroes  {2  S. 
2328,  Noepe  [B],  M.\epAei  [A],  maapnan  [o  toy 
4>eATia,]  [L],  iCh.ll3o,    Neepe    [BK,   i.e.,   'ITU], 

MOOPo.  [A],  M<\ppl  [L]  ;  27  13,  M6HpA  [B],  MOOpM 
[A],   MAApl  [L])- 

MAHATH  (nilD,  cp  Ahimiti,  son  of  Azuri  king  of 
Ashdod,  temp.  Sargon,  see  below  ;   m&AG  [BAL]). 

1.  b.  Amasai,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Kohathite  Samuel ;  1  Ch. 
635  [20]  (ne&  [B],  afj.uti0  [L])  apparently  =  Ahimoth  (q.v.)  in 
•u.  25  [10]  (where  L  has  afiiuid  as  here);  perhaps  derived  from 
Mahath  b.  Amasai  in  2  Ch.  29  12  (jiaeO  [A]).  Cp  Jahath,  2, 
Genealogies  i.,  §  7,  iii.  c.  Mahath,  'Amasai,  'Azariah  are  all 
Kohathite  (i.e.,  S.  Palestinian)  names.  Amasai  probably  comes 
from  'Ishma  ell  (Ishmaelite,  cp  1  Ch.  2  17),  'Azariah  from  'Asshuri 
(cp  Asshurim);  Mahath  or  Ahimoth  is  presumably  also  an  ethnic, 
and  perhaps  (like  Ahitub?),  comes  from  Reh5bothI.  A  Reho- 
bothite  king  of  Ashdod,  and  a  Levite  connected  with  Rehoboth 
are  very  possible. 

2.  A  temple  officer  temp.  Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  31 13  ;  8avai  [B  ;  see 
Nahath,  3],  aa$  [L]),  perhaps  the  same  as  1.  T.  K.  C. 

MAHAVITE.  Eliel  the  Mahavite  is  the  EV  render- 
ing of  the  MT  D^TOH  ^N^N  (i  Ch.  1146  o  Miei 
[BN],  o  Md,ooeiN  [A],  o  ma.0001  [L]),  *.  rendering 
which  cannot  be  legitimately  obtained  from  the  present 
state  of  the  text. 

Read  '""inan  (cp  Vg.,  Mahumites),  'aman  of  Bahurim.'  Eliel 
and  Bahurim  are  both  probably  Jerahmeelite  names  (Che.). 

Be.  (Chron.)  and  Barnes  (Camb.  Bible)  would  read  'jnCil,  an 
inhabitant  of  Mahanaim  (q.v.\   Pesh.  presents  a  form  lft*»CiO)- 

1  ZDPV  \Z  20s/. 
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MAHAZIOTH  (niJOtrjP,  '  visions,'  cp  Names,  §  23), 
according  to  the  Chronicler  a  son  of  Heman  (1  Ch. 
20430,  MeAzcoS  »•  4.  MeA.zco6  "•  3°  [B],  M0.A.ZIC06 
[AL],  mahasiotA[Vg.]),  see  Heman. 

MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ  (13  l,:n  ^E*  inp, 

§     23;       olecOC      npONOMHN      TTOIHCA.I      CKYAojN 

and  TAxe^c  ckyAsycon,  oieooc  npoNOMeycoN 
[BNAQf]),  the  name  given  by  Isaiah  to  his  son  (Is.  813). 
Like  Shear-jashub  (q.v.)  this  name  is  intended  as 
an  omen  (cp  Che.  /s.W,  ad  loc).  The  name  means 
•swiftly  cometh  spoil,  speedily  hasteneth  prey'  or,  to 
keep  closer  to  the  abruptness  of  the  Hebrew,  '  hasten 
booty,  speed  spoil.      See  Isaiah  i. ,  §  4. 

MAHLAH  (rOTO  ;  Ma,A&  [BAL],  maaAa.  [F]),  a 
daughter  of  Zelophehad  [q.v.]  (Nu.  2633  [37];  27  1 
[L  om.  all  the  names  of  the  daughters] ;  36  n  M0.6.A& 
[B],  maAaa  [ALJ;  Josh.  17 3  MAaaa  [BL]).  In  RV 
of  1  Ch.  7 18  Mahlah  (AV  Mahalah)  is  one  of  the  sons 
of  Hammoleketh  [q.v.],  Machir's  sister  (fiae\a  [B], 
/zooXa  [A],  /laaXatf  [L]). 

All  these  names  are  corrupt ;  but  the  true  readings  can  prob- 
ably be  recovered.  Zelophehad  springs  from  Salhad  ;  Hammo- 
leketh from  Salecah  (another  name  of  the  same  place).  Mahlah 
may  come  from  [Abel]-meholah  ;  there  was  possibly  a  second 
place  of  this  name,  which  ultimately  comes  from  '  Jerahmeel. ' 
Note  that  Gideon,  who  has  been  fused  with  Jerubbaal,  is  an 
Abiezrite,  and  that  Abiezer  in  I  Ch.  7  18  is  a  brother  of  Mahlah. 

T.  K.  C. 

MAHLI  chtyo,  §  74  ;  M0OA[e]l  [BAL]),  a  Levitical 
subdivision  which  appears  as  a  distinct  family  in  Nu. 
2658  (<gBAFL  om. ),  but  is  elsewhere  associated  with  the 
division  Merari.  These  names  seem  to  appear  inde- 
pendently in  Ezra8i8/.  (see  Sherebiah)  =  i  Esd.  847 
(/iooXXei  [L]) ;  more  commonly,  however,  they  are 
brought  into  relationship.  Thus  Mahli  is  either  made 
the  son  of  Merari  (and  brother  of  Mushi)  in  Ex.619 
(AV  Mahali)  Nu.  320  1  Ch.  619  [4]  (/xooXXi  [L])  29[i4] 
(om.  B)  2321  (,uoi?X  [B  in  b])  2426,  or  becomes  the  son 
of  Mushi  and  grandson  of  Merari,  as  in  1  Ch.  632  [47] 
(/iooXXi  [L]),  cp  23  23  2430  (/iooXXei  [B]).  See,  generally, 
Genealogies  i. ,  §  7. 

The  gentilic  Mahlites  ('Snsn)  occurs  only  in  Nu.  3  33 
(o  lioAei  [B],  6  fiooA(e]i  [BabAFL])~26  58  (see  above). 

The  name  is  possibly  derived  from  Mahalath  (q.v.) ;  but  may 
come  straight  from  '  Jerahme'eli'  (Che.)  ;  note  that  one  of  Mahli's 
descendants  is  named  Jerahmeel  (cp  1  Ch.  23  21  24  2Sf.),  and  see 
Molid. 

MAHLON.     See  Chilion,  and  cp  Ruth  (Book). 

MAHOL  (Sine.  §  74  ;  ma.a[B],  m*,OyA[A],  maaAa 
[L]),  the  father  of  Heman,  Calcol,  and  Darda,  three 
(foreign)  wise  men  who,  together  with  Ethan  the  Ezra- 
hite,  were  surpassed  in  wisdom  by  Solomon  (1  K.  431 
[5  n]).  These  names  can  all  be  accounted  for  on  the 
assumption  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Edomites  is  referred 
to.  Ethan  and  Heman  both  seem  to  be  corrupt  forms 
of  Teman  [q.v.  ]  ;  Calcol  C7J73)  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  Caleb  (3S3),  and  Darda  (jrrn)  of  Aroer  (ijny). 
Ezrahite  is  certainly  another  form  of  'Zarhite,'  and 
Zerah  in  Gen.  3613  17  is  an  Edomite  clan.  Lastly, 
Mahol,  like  Hamul,  comes  from  Jerahmeel  (Snott). 
It  was  really,  perhaps,  only  Aroer  that  was  a  son  of 
Jerahmeel  ;  @bl  give  vlds  or  vlbv,  not  vloM  in  1  K.  I.e. 
The  enthusiastic  remark  of  1  K.  431  [5n]  now  becomes 
more  striking,  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Edomites  (with 
whom  the  Jerahmeelites  were  connected)  was  proverbial 
(cp  Obad.  8),  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
in  v.  30  we  should  almost  certainly  read  cp-\  <:n  (a  cor- 
ruption of  SKDnv'H,  'sons  of  Jerahmeel')  for  MT's 
Dip  '»,  and  that  Job  was  also  '  greater  than  all  the 
Jerahmeelites  '  (read  opt  '12  Job  1 3),  the  view  here  offered 
becomes  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  See  East 
(Children  of),  Jerahmeel,  Mahalath. 

Klo.'s  ingenious  theory  (see  his  notes  on  1  K.  I.e.)  that  there 
«s  a  poetic  dialogue,  like  our  Job,  in  which  Ethan  and  the 
other  sages  took  part,  is  baseless  ;  Vlnn  cannot  mean  '  a  round 
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of  alternate  speeches.'  Lag.  (Or.  2  25)  more  plausibly  thought 
that  ?inO  \)3  meant  '  dancers '  (and  singers) ;  cp  Ttyn  n'U2, 
Eccles.  124.  T   K  ^ 

MAHSEIAH  (iTprip)  RV,  Jer.32i*  51 59.  See 
Maaseiah  i. 

MAIANEAS,  RV  Maiannas  (maiannac  [BA]), 
1  Esd.  948  =  Neh.  87,  Maaseiah  ii.,  16. 

MAID,  MAIDEN  (HD1?!/,  'alma A,  Ex.  28,  etc.; 
rv-iri3,  blthfilah.  Lam.  5 n,  etc.).  See  Immanuel, 
§  1,  Family,  §  4. 

MAKAZ  (fpO;  MA.X6MA.C  [B],  maxmac  [A], 
M&rXO'C  M).  mentioned  first  among  the  cities  of 
the  second  of  the  prefectures  of  the  land  of  Israel,  1  K. 
49.  The  next  three  places  named  being  among  those 
reckoned  to  Dan  (Josh.  1941-43),  it  would  seem  that 
'  Makaz '  should  be  a  corruption  of  one  of  the  other 
names  of  Danite  towns.  Me-jarkon  (q.v.)  suggests 
itself  as  probable.  If  the  site  proposed  for  this  place  is 
correct,  Me-jarkon  well  deserved  to  be  so  prominently 
mentioned.1  Makkus,  a  little  to  the  NE.  of  Ascalon, 
once  proposed  by  Conder,  is  neither  in  an  important 
position,  nor  would  the  site  be  Danite.  /.  K.  c. 

MAKED  (m*.K€A  [AXVJ  ;  Vg.  Mageth),  an  unknown 
place  in  Gilead,  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  526  (makeB  [A]) 
— cp  36  (where  AV  Maged) — along  with  Bosora  and 
Carnaim. 

MAKHELOTH  (ni!?rij?» ;  MakhAco6  [BAF],  m&- 
KH&O06  [L]),  a  place  named  in  Nu.  3325/,  probably 
identical  with  Kehelathah  ;  cp  also  Mikloth. 

All  these  forms  are  almost  certainly  corruptions  of  '  Jerah*. 
meel.'  P's  list  of  stations  is  artificial  ;  the  substratum,  how- 
ever, consists  of  place-names  belonging  to  the  Jerahmeelite 
region,  S.  of  Palestine. 

See  Wanderings.  t.  k.  c. 

MAKKEDAH  (PHpO;  makhAan,  makhAa  ;  Jos. 
Ant.v.  I17  makxiAa,  v.i  aa&kkhAa;  Pesh.  mater, 
but  in  I541  nakdd),  a  royal  Canaanite  city  (Josh.  12i6  ; 
om,  [?]  B)  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (I541),  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  a  group  of  cities  together  with  Beth-dagon 
and  Naamah.  It  was  '  in  the  cave  at  Makkedah  '  that 
the  '  five  kings  of  the  Amorites,'  who  had  sought  refuge 
there  after  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  (10 10 16),  were 
taken  and  slain.  Makkedah  itself  was  captured  after- 
wards (IO21).  Eusebius  places  Makkedah  8  R.  m.  E. 
from  Eleutheropolis  (OS  278  90;  cp  138  8).  This  is 
clearly  impossible.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  (the  name 
having  disappeared)  whether  the  site  proposed  by 
Warren  at  el-Mughar  ('the  cave'),  SW.  of  Ekron, 
5  m.  E.  of  Nd'aneh  (perhaps  the  Naamah  of  Josh.), 
and  some  25  m.  from  Gibeon,  is  the  right  one.  There 
are,  indeed,  signs  that  an  ancient  town  stood  here,  and 
Conder  says  that  this  is  the  only  site  in  the  plain  where 
caves  are  to  be  found.  The  Wady  es-Sardr  has,  in 
fact,  made  a  way  here  through  a  bar  of  soft  sandy  stone, 
and  the  precipitous  cliffs  are  pierced  by  caverns  of 
various  sizes  (PEFAfem.  2411).  The  narrative  in  Josh, 
points  to  a  single  specially  large  cave  (rnjran)  which  was 
outside  of  the  town.  The  name  may  seem  to  suggest  a 
sheep-breeding  region  (cp  ipj  and  Dr.  on  Am.  h). 
It  may,  however,  have  suffered  changes,  and  the  original 
name  may  possibly  have  had  the  same  origin  as  Me- 
giddo  [q.v.].  It  has  not  been  traced  with  certainty 
in  the  Egyptian  name-lists.  t.  k.  c. 

MAKTESH  (E'rODil  ;  THN  KiTftKeKOMMENHN 
[BNAQ] ;  eiC  TON  oAmon  [Aq.],  tojn  oAmcon 
[Symm.],  eN  TW  B*.6ei  [Theod.]),  usually  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  a  quarter  of  Jerusalem  where  mer- 
chants and  dealers  resided  (Zeph.  In),  and  to  be  so 
called  because  in  configuration  it  resembled  a  mortar 
(RVms-,  'the  mortar');  cp  Judg.  15i9  'the  mortar 
(EV  'hollow  place')  that  is  in  Lehi.'  See  Mortar. 

1  In  the  main  as  Klost.,  who  reads  the  name  Me-rakkon. 
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The  Tg.  thinks  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron,  most 
moderns  of  the  Tyropccon  (see  Jerusalem,  §  23). 
The  name,  however,  which  is  both  odd  in  itself  and 
nowhere  else  found,  is  not  improbably  corrupt.  It  is 
best  to  read  rvnu'^-nn  (2  K.  23 13),  or  rather  c'lnnc'a-rvi 
(sue  Destruction1,  Mount  of)  ;  the  locality  meant 
is  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Observe  that  the  '  gates '  and 
the  '  hills  '  are  mentioned  just  before. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  Neh.  13  15,  where  we  read,  accord- 
ing to  a  probable  critical  emendation  of  a  corrupt  text,  that  sellers 
of  agricultural  produce  brought  their  goods  into  Jerusalem  '  by 
the  ascent  of  those  who  worship  '(D'lnnc'Sn  nsi'C3  for  DV3  TJINl 
TV  C~0?1-  Probably  there  were  houses  or  shelters  on  the 
Muunt'of  Olives  for  those  sellers  who  could  not  return  home  in 
the  day.  Possibly,  too,  the  phrase  C'lnn^pn  n^i'O  is  the 
original  name  of  the  a'STlrl  in  (Zech.H,)):  i.e.,  dt'I  (olives) 
may  be  a  corruption  of  D'lnntS'D  ('those  who  worship').  In 
2  S.  1530  we  find  the  phrase  rj'jyin  rtSyrj  ('the  ascent  of  the 
olives '),  for  which  we  should  perhaps  read  (cp  v.  32)  rnj/D 
E'lnncD.T    Cp  Olives,  Mount  of.  t.  k.  c. 

MALACHI.     According  to  the  title  (Mai.  1 1),  the  last 

book  of  the    Minor    Prophets    contains    '  the  word  of 

„  Yahwe    to    Israel    by  Malachi.'     It  would 

1.  Wame.  seem  that  a  pr0per  name  ;s  intended  here, 

but  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  word   malachi 

CDN7D,   'my  messenger')1  in  this  way  has  been  felt 

since  the  earliest  times.  Even  (SBNAQ  has  iv  xelpl 
ayytXov  avrou,  '  by  his  messenger'  ;  a  translation  which 
(whether  from  '^nsd  or  ■on^)  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  at  a  time  when  the  existence  of  a  prophet 
Malachi  was  generally  recognised.  In  fact,  the  prevail- 
ing tradition  among  the  Jews  for  some  time  after  Christ 
continued  to  reject  the  proper  name. 

The  Jon.  Targ.  (Mai.  1  1)  declares  this  'messenger'  to  have 
been  no  other  than  Ezra  the  scribe,  and  Jerome  adopts  this 
view.  Cp  also  Talm.  Megill.  15a.  The  earliest  Church  Fathers 
generally  regard  the  word  as  an  appellative  (see  Reinke, 
Malachi,  6-9;  Kohler,  Nachcjcil.  Proph.  4  4/.  ;  Nestle,  Sept. 
Stud.  3  13,  and  cp  4  Esd.  1  40).  In  any  case,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  the  superscription  is  the  work  of  a  later  hand.2 

When,  finally,  it  is  observed  how  the  phrase  '  my 
messenger'  is  employed  in  3i,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
most  striking  passage  in  the  book,  the  conclusion  seems 
imperative  that  the  proper  name  '  Malachi '  originated 
in  a  misinterpretation  of  this  word,  aided  perhaps  by 
Hag.  I13  as  well  as  Mai.  27. 

The  book  falls  into  two  main  divisions  :  (a )  a  rebuke 
addressed  to  the  priests  (l6-2o)  ;   (b)  a  series  of  oracles 


2.  Contents. 


addressed  to  all  the  people  (2io-32i  [43]). 

(a)  The  theme  of  the  brief  introduction 
(I2-5),  Israel  God's  peculiar  people,  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  book  from  beginning  to  end.  See 
16  2ro  36/,  and  cp  2s/  That  the  prophet  should 
choose  here  as  his  sole  illustration  of  this  truth  a  refer- 
ence to  calamities  that  have  recently  come  upon  Edom, 
Israel's  brother  nation,  is  characteristic  of  the  time  at 
which  he  wrote  (see  below,  §  6). 

Of  the  charges  brought  against  the  priests,  the  fore- 
most is  one  of  gross  misconduct  in  their  performance  of 
the  temple  service  (I6-13).  They  treat  the  sacred  rites 
with  indifference,  and  bring  the  most  worthless  offerings 
as  good  enough  for  the  worship  of  Yahwe.  They  are 
further  accused  of  betraying  their  trust  as  the  official 
guides  of  the  people  in  religious  matters  (24-9).  As 
members  of  the  priestly  tribe,  they  are  the  bearers  of  the 
tOrah  (,-mn)  or  (oral)  teaching  concerning  the  religion 
and  worship  of  Yahwe.  They  have  broken  their  covenant, 
however,  and  turned  aside  from  the  path  ;  their  teaching 
has  become  a  stumbling-block  to  the  people.  In  v.  gb, 
if  the  text  is  correct,  still  another  accusation  is  unex- 
pectedly introduced,   namely  that   of  partiality  in  the 

*  So  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  '^N^S  might  be  a  con- 
traction of  rrDNS"?  or  i,-v:?N^>  'messenger  of  Yahwe.'  But  the 
name  is  not  a  liLely  one,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  longer  form  in  any  Hebrew  text  (to  appeal  to  the 
later  Greek  superscription,  MaAav/cm,  is  absurd). 

2  Cp  especially  Zech.  9  1  (text  incomplete)  12  1. 
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use  of  the  '  teaching.'  The  meaning  of  the  charge  is 
not  quite  clear,  and  it  is  decidedly  out  of  place  as  it 
stands. 

(b)  In  the  passage  2 10-16,  with  which  the  second 
main  division  of  the  book  begins,  nearly  all  interpreters 
since  Jerome  have  seen  the  prophet's  rebuke  of  two 
evils — marriage  with  heathen  women,  and  divorce  (so 
also  Targ.,  though  with  a  noteworthy  variation  in  v.  16, 
due  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Hebrew  original  ;  see 
also  Ezra  i. ,  §  5).  This  interpretation  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  text  (see  below,  §  4).  The  rebuke 
is  rather  directed  against  the  encroachment  of  foreign 
worship  in  Israel  (so  <S,  Pesh. ).  Judah  has  dealt 
falsely  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  the  covenant  religion, 
and  is  wedding  a  strange  cult.  The  people  lament 
because  their  offerings  fail  to  bring  a  blessing,  and  are 
strangely  unable  to  see  why  ill-fortune  has  come  upon 
them  [vv.  13  14a). 

The  two  sections  2 17-3  5  and  3 13-21  [4  3]  are  very  much 
alike  in  character  and  contents.  In  each,  the  assertion 
of  some  of  the  people  that  Yahwe  does  not  concern 
himself  with  human  affairs  is  answered  by  the  prophet's 
assurance  that  the  great  and  terrible  day  will  soon 
come,  when  the  good  shall  be  separated  from  the  evil 
and  the  righteous  shall  finally  triumph.  These  oracles 
are  interrupted  by  a  characteristic  passage  (36-r2)  in 
which  the  people  are  censured  for  neglecting  to  pay 
their  tithes.  The  passage  was  begun  in  a  quite  different 
strain  (see  esp.  v.  7),  suggested  by  the  catalogue  of  sins 
in  v.  5.  The  way  in  which  the  prophet  seizes  upon  this 
particular  delinquency  as  it  occurs  to  him,  abandoning 
the  main  line  of  his  reasoning  altogether,  illustrates 
both  the  hasty  looseness  of  style  into  which  he  some- 
times falls,  and  his  present  interest  in  matters  connected 
with  the  public  worship. 

It  is  probable  that  3  22-24  [44-6]  is  a  later  appendix  to  the  book.1 
It  has  no  natural  connection  with  the  preceding,  but  has  all  the 
appearance  of  an  addition  by  another  hand,  having  for  its  chief 
object  the  providing  of  an  impressive  close  for  the  collection  of 
the  prophetic  writings.  It  is  hardly  by  accident  that  Moses  and 
Elijah,  the  two  great  representatives  of  Israel's  golden  age, 
appear  together  in  these  isolated  verses  at  the  end  of  the  last 
of  all  the  prophets. 

The  most  interesting  passage  in  the  book  from  the 

theological  point  of  view  is  lir,  with  its  assertion  that 

,         all  sincere  worship  of  the  one  God,  even 

3.  Heatnen  among     the    heathen,     is     accepted    by 
worsnip.      Yahwe,    whose   name    is   truly  honoured 

(cp  in  the  NT  Rom.  I19/  [cp  2ro/ ;  Wisd.  136-9]  ; 
Actsl035).  This  interpretation,  which  is  now  adopted 
by  most  OT  scholars,  is  the  one  required  by  both  the 
language  and  the  context  of  the  verse.  See  esp. 
Kuenen,  Hibbert  Lectures  (1882),  p.  180/  ;  GASm. 
The  Twelve  Prophets  (1898),  p.  358/:  But  the  passage 
stands  alone  in  the  OT.  In  Ps.  653  [2],  which  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  parallel,  the  language  is  much 
less  definite.  Still,  remarkable  as  the  expression  is,  the 
idea  was  certainly  not  foreign  to  Judaism — it  is  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  the  '  Wisdom  '  literature,  for  example — nor 
can  it  be  said  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of 
this  prophet  as  it  appears  in  the  rest  of  the  book. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  current  inter- 
pretation   of  2 10-16   is   untenable.       The    text    of   the 
p.  ..       passage  is,  unfortunately,  corrupt  ;2  but 

4.  figurative  u  is  not  difficult  to  reCognise  the  nature 
interpretation  of  the  charge  brought  by  the  prophet 

01  divorce.  agamst  his  fellow-countrymen.  The 
sin  which  he  is  attacking  is  one  of  unfaithfulness,  of 
false  dealing  (verb  bdgad).  The  accusation  is  stated 
definitely  in  v.  11b  '.  'Judah  has  profaned  the  sanctuary 
of  Yahwe,  which  he  loves,  and  has  espoused  a  bath  'el 
nikar'  (-m  'jx  ro,  '  daughter  of  a  foreign  god  ').  A  few 
verses  farther  on  {vv.  14/  )  the  charge  is  made  :  '  Thou 
hast  dealt  falsely  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  the  wife  of 

1  [The  phraseological  evidence  for  this  view  has  been  collected 
by  li.'.hme,  ZA  TIV7  zioj/i— Ed.] 

2  No  one  of  the  attempts  to  emend  vv.  15a  i6rt  can  be  called 
even  partially  successful. 
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5.  Conditions. 


thy  covenant.'  To  treat  these  expressions  literally,  as 
referring  to  actual  marriage  and  divorce,1  involves  us  in 
insuperable  difficulties.  To  assume,  in  the  first  place, 
that  divorce  of  Israelitish  wives  stood  in  any  necessary 
or  even  probable  connection  with  the  wedding  of  women 
from  other  nations  is  unreasonable.  Many  modern 
commentators,  in  the  desire  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
suppose  a  change  of  subject,  from  intermarriage  with 
Gentiles  to  divorce  in  general  (Kbhler,  Orelli,  Wellh. , 
etc).  It  is  not  possible,  however,  thus  to  separate  w. 
13-16  from  vv.  10-12.  The  phrase  '  wife  of  thy  covenant- 
religion*  (that  'eSeth  btrithe~kd  [-rr"a  ntrx]  cannot  mean 
'wife  of  thy  marriage  vows,'  Kraetzschmar,  Bundes- 
vorsteliung,  240/.  has  shown  conclusively)  is  plainly 
contrasted  with  '  daughter  of  a  foreign  god  '  ;  '  with 
whom  thou  hast  falsely  dealt'  (v.  14)  refers  to  the 
charge  made  with  the  same  word  in  v.  n  ;  be~rith  in 
u.  14  is  repeated  from  v.  10.  Better  evidence  of  con- 
tinuity could  hardly  be  desired.-  Another  attempt  to 
remove  the  apparent  incongruities  of  the  passage  is  that 
ofG.  A.  Smith  {The  Twelve  Prophets,  2  340  365),  who 
proposes  to  strike  out  vv.  n  and  12 — a  desperate  ex- 
pedient. There  is  one,  and  but  one,  admissible  inter- 
pretation, namely,  that  which  recognises  the  use  of 
figurative  language  here.  '  Wedding '  a  foreign  cult 
necessarily  involved  '  divorce'  from  the  covenant  religion. 
The  figure  employed  by  the  prophet  is  very  natural  and 
effective,  certainly  better  suited  to  his  time  than  that 
introduced  by  Hosea. 

The  book  of  Malachi  gives  us  in  small  compass  a 
many-sided  view  of  the  religious  conditions  in  which  the 
writer  lived.  Israel  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  her  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  great  nations  round  about.  The 
world  had  grown  larger,  and  the  perspective  had 
changed.  A  new  type  of  '  free  thinkers '  had  arisen 
{217  3i3^);  a  class  too  numerous,  and  perhaps  too 
sincere,  to  be  ignored.  The  feeling  was  gaining  ground 
that  the  old  beliefs  and  rites  were  outgrown.  Hence 
the  shameful  conduct  of  some  of  the  priests,  and  the 
readiness  of  many  influential  men  among  the  people  to 
'betray'  the  nation  (as  the  prophet  insists,  2 10)  by 
openly  espousing  foreign  cults.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
orthodox,  the  '  God-fearing,'  formed  a  sort  of  church  or 
party  by  themselves  (3 16)  in  opposition  to  these  tend- 
encies. The  situation  closely  resembles  that  which  pro- 
duced the  two  parties  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees 
at  a  later  day.  The  prophet's  own  position  is  that  of 
one  who  can  welcome  the  broader  view,  while  remaining 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  national  religion.  He  declares 
without  hesitation  that  heathen  worship  is  accepted  by 
Yahwe,  but  in  the  next  breath  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
of  his  hearers,  and  to  their  hope  of  a  Messianic  time. 

As  for  the  date  of  Malachi,  it  was  certainly  written  in 
the  Persian  period  (allusion  to  the  'governor'  in  18) 

6    Date     a*"ter  tne  completi°n  of  the  temple  (3 10). 

Regarding  the  other  criteria  it  may  be  said 

that  they  all  point  distinctly  to  a  late  rather  than  an 

early  date.3     The  remarkable  passage  I2-5  (Edom  the 

[The  latest  advocacy  of  the  literal  interpretation  is  to  be 
found  in  Nowack's  AY.  Proph.  389  410^,  and  Che.  Jew.  Rel. 
Life  (60).  The  most  plausible  reconstruction  of  the  whole  back- 
ground of  the  passage  (Mai.  2 10-16)  on  the  same  view  is  that  of 
btade^7F/2  136/),  who  remarks,  'The  connection  shows  that 
^e  writer  has  to  do  in  the  first  place  with  matrimonial  alliances 
which  respected  members  of  the  community,  who  were  already 
°J.a  certain  age,  had  contracted  with  rich  and  influential  families 
?\P' 0pIeS  °f  th?  Iand*  These  persons  were  already  married, 
Sr  J  •  ir  n?n" Jew.ish  fathers-in-law  were  able,  in  consequence 
ot  their  social  position,  to  make  the  new  marriage  conditional 
on  a  preceding  divorce  of  the  Jewish  wife.'  Against  this,  how- 
ever,  see  Winckler,  AOF2  536^— Ed.] 

[It  is,  of  course,  v.  16  which  may  appear  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  Mai.  2  10-16.  '  For  I  hate  dismissal  (of  a  wife),  says 
Vahwe,  may  seem  too  general  and  far-reaching  to  serve  as  an 
arpnient  ir*  this  special  case.  But  it  is  urged  that  reformers 
Zh\  1  UOt-  See  aI1  that  follows  from  the  general  principles 
which  they  invoke,  which  explains  some  of  the  strange  incon- 
sistencies in  the  later  OT  literature.— Ed.] 

It  has  been  customary,  chiefly  because  of  the  traditional 
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arch  enemy  of  Israel)  is  to  be  classed  with  Am.  9 12  and 
Ob.  21  ; *  the  apocalyptic  passages  3i/C  19  (4  i)ff.,  with 
their  conception  of  the  day  of  judgment  as  the  day  when 
'the  wicked'  (cvyen)  shall  be  destroyed  out  of  Israel, 
remind  us  of  the  Psalms  (Wellh.);  the  theological 
development  presupposed  by  the  book  finds  its  nearust 
parallels  in  the  Psalter  and  the  Wisdom  literature  ;  and 
finally,  the  position  of  Mai.  at  the  end  of  the  collection 
of  the  Prophets  may  be  adduced,  though  the  argument 
is  not  weighty.  We  may,  therefore,  assign  the  book 
with  some  confidence  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
To  argue  from  the  fact  that  Mai.  calls  the  priests  'sons  of 
Levi,'  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  priestly  law-book 
(Wellh.  on  Mai.  3  22  [4  4];  cpNow.  30i)is  hardly  permissible.  It 
is  evident,  from  all  parts  of  the  book,  that  the  writer  (like  many 
of  the  latest  OT  writers)  is  strongly  influenced  by  Dt.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  use  its  familiar 
phraseology.  The  same  may  be  said  of  3  22  [4  4]  (probably  by  a 
later  hand  ;  see  above)  with  its  mention  of  Horeb  instead  of 
Sinai.  Such  expressions  as  'the  laws  and  statutes'  which  were 
'  enjoined  by  Muses  upon  all  Israel '  were,  of  course,  associated 
with  the  name  '  Horeb  '  (see,  e.g.,  Dt.  5  \f.).  Cp  also  Ecclus. 
48  7  Ps.  10(5 19.  From  3  10  (cp  Nu.  18  ■2\ff.)  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  priestly  law  of  tithes  was  already  codified,  as  it 
certainly  was  recognised. 

The  diction  of  Mai.  is  pure,  the  style  vigorous,  though 
often  prosaic  and  sometimes  awkward.      In  more  than 
7    ^t  1*»    one  P^ace-  tne  meaning  is  seriously  obscured 
"       by  an  abrupt  transition,  due  apparently  to 
the  writer's  impulsive  haste.      A  personal  peculiarity  of 
his  style   is   seen   in  his   favourite  way  of  opening  an 
argument,  by  introducing  the  supposed  objections  of  his 
hearers,    which    he    then    refutes    (I2 ff.  6jf.   217  S7/. 
z3jF-)-2     Originality  and  earnestness  are  marked  char- 
acteristics of  the  book  in  all  its  parts.      The  estimate 
that  pronounces  it   a   monument  of  the  degeneracy  of 
Hebrew  prophecy,  the  product  of  an  age  whose  religious 
teachers    could    only    imitate,    but    not    attain    to,    the 
spiritual  fervour   of  the  old  prophets  (so  esp.  Duhm, 
Reuss)  is  decidedly  unjust. 
Among  the  special  comms.  on  Mai.  those  of  Edward  Pococke, 
1677  (('-),  1692),  Reinke,  1856,  Kohler,  1865, 
8.   Lit6tra.tu.re.  may  be  mentioned.     Cp  also  Stade,  Gesch. 
Isr.  2  128-138  ;    and  JBL  17  1-15,    where  the 
views  expressed  in  this  article,  as  now  revised,  are  more  fully 
set  forth.     [See  also  W.  Bohme,  ZATIV  7(1887)210^:  Wi. 
AOFI^iJf.]  W.  K.  S. — C.  C.  T. 

MALCHAM,  RV  Malcam  (D^D). 

1.  b.  Shaharaim  [q.v],  in  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin  {q.v., 
§  9]  ii.  |3),  1  Ch.  Sot  0t«AXas  [B],  -op  [A],  -of*.  [L]). 

2.  In  Zeph.  I5  (tov  /WiAe'tus  avruv  [BKAQ],  /xoAox  [QmS  ]) 
RVmg.  has  '  their  king,'  as  in  2  S.  12 30  RVmg.  has  Malcam  for 
EV's  '  their  king.'     See  Milcom. 

MALCHIAH.      See  Malchijah. 

MALCHIEL  (^2h?D.  'God  is  King  (or  my  king)' 
§§  24>  3^1  on  early  history  of  name  see  Malchijah  ; 
MeAX<e)lHA[ADFL];  but  in  Nu.  MeAAlHA[B*],  in  Ch. 
MeAAeiH    [B]),    an    Asherite    family,    Gen.  4617    Nu. 

2645  (where  also  ^N^ID,  Malchielite,  MeAAmAi  [B], 
MeAx(e)lHA(e)l  [BabAFL])  1  Ch.73i.  The  same 
name  is  prominent  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Amarna  tablets.  Milkil  (  =Malchiel)  was  one  of  the 
chief  enemies  of  the  governor  of  Jerusalem  (cp  Jastrow, 
JBL11  120  ;  Sayce,  Pat,  Pal.  135,  etc. ).  See  Asher  i., 
§  i- 

MALCHIJAH  (iW?0,  -liT^D,  as  if  'Yahwe  is  my 
king';   §36);    but  possibly  the  original  name  was  a 

exegesis  of  2  \off.,  and  the  fact  that  mixed  marriages  are  assailed 
in  Ezra-Neh.,  to  assign  Mai.  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
[The  precise  position  of  the  book  in  relation  to  Nehemiah  and 
Ezra  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  Stade  places  it  before  the 
arrival  of  Ezra  ;  Driver  during  the  absence  of  Nehemiah  at  the 
Persian  Court  ;  Che.  (jew.  Rel.  Life)  shortly  before  the  arrival 
of  Nehemiah,  and  consequently  before  that  of  Ezra.  The  ques- 
tion has  passed  into  a  new  phase  in  consequence  of  recent 
critical  study  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.— Ed.] 

*  See  JBL  17  16-20 ;  also  Edom,  §  9. 

2  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  scholars,  following  Ewald, 
have  seen  in  this  (in  itself  by  no  means  remarkable)  habit  of 
style  a  mark  of  the  transition  to  the  dialectic  manner  of  the 
Jewish  schools,  although  dating  Mai.  in  the  fifth  century. 
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corruption  of  Jerahme'el ;  Hammelech  and  Harim 
(24-6)  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  Jerahme'el.  Note 
also  M.ilchijah  the  Rechabite  (7,  8);  cp  Malchiel. 
That  nos.  4-6,  7  and  8,  and  9-11  represent  only  three 
individuals  is  highly  probable.     /ie\x[e]ia  [BXA],  jxe\- 

Xia*  [Ll- 

1.  Father   of    Pashhuk,    q.v.  ;    Jer.  21 1    Melchiah    [AV], 

Malchiah   [RV]  OieAXiov  [BNAQ]),  Jer.3Si   EV  Malchiah 

BXA  om.,  ^eAXiov  ([Aq.,  Theod.,  in  Q«'ff-]). 

2.  b.  Hammelech  (RV  'the  king's  son,'  but  see  above),  into 
whose  dungeon  Jeremiah   was   cast;  Jer.  38  <5  EV   Malchiah 

Gi,eAX[e]iou  [BNAQ]). 

3.  Ancestor  of  Adaiah  the  priest;  1  Ch.  9 12  OuaAxeta  [B], 
ILteAxiou  [A]);  Neh.  11 12,  AV  Malchiah;  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  Malchijah  who  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the 
twenty-four  priestly  lots;  1  Ch.  24  9  0«AXl7?A  [L]) ;  cp  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  Asaphite  genealogy  in  1  Ch. 
640  [25],  AV  Malchiah  (n-tAxia  [L]). 

4.  5,  6.  (AV  Malchiah)  b.  Parosh,  b.  Parosh  secundus,  and 
(AV  Malchiah)  b.  Harim,  laymen  in  list  of  those  with  foreign 
wives  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  5  end)  ;  Ezral025  [bis],  10  31  (BNA  om. 
the  second  Malchijah  in  10  25  and  add  <raj3ia  [X],  a<ra/3ia[A],  etc., 
see  Asibias;  L  for  the  first  reads  iu.xaia*-  *n  *  Esd.t*26  32 
Melchias).  Malchijah  b.  Harim  was  one  of  the  repairers  of 
the  wall ;  Neh.  3  n  (JxeAveta?  [BA]). 

7,  8.  (AV  Malchiah)!).  Rechab,  ruler  of  the  district  of  Beth- 
haccherem,  Neh. 314;  and  'one  of  the  goldsmiths,"  Neh. 831, 
both  repairers.  If  Ben-rechab,  the  designation  of  the  former, 
means  '  Rechabite,'  it  shows  that  the  Kenites  still  lived 
among  the  representatives  of  the  old  people  of  Israel. 
Cp  Be.-Rys.  ad  loc.  ;  E.  Meyer,  Entst.  167.  And  certainly 
'  Rechabite  '  is  the  meaning,  if,  in  accordance  with  parallels 
almost  innumerable,  'Bisrrp  (aurifex)  is  a  corruption  of  -p 
713*7X1  'son  of  a  Zarephathite.'  Observe  that  in  Neh.  332  (by 
a  '  necessary '  emendation)  the  Zarephathites  (DTlSny.l)  and  tne 
Jerahmeelites  (D^NDnTrr  f°r  D'Ssin)  are  mentioned  as  co- 
operating in  the  repairs.     See  Zarephath. 

9,  10,  11.  A  supporter  of  Ezra  at  the  reading  of  the  law  (see 
Ezra  ii.,  §  13/;  cp  i.  §  8,  ii.,  §  16  [5],  ii.  §  15  [1]  c),  Neh.  84 
(ju.eAxei.as  [BNA]),  cp  1  Esd.  944  Melchias  ;  priestly  signatory 
to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  7),  Neh.  10  3  [4] ;  and  a  priest  in 
procession  at  dedication  of  wall  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  13  g)  Neh.  12 42 
CueAXctas  [Mc'a  mg' ;  BNA  om.]).  T.  K.  C. 

MALCHIRAM  (DT3^»,  §  41.  '  my  king  is  exalted '  ; 
perhaps  an  adaptation  of  a  name  corrupted  (cp  Hamme- 
lech, Malchijah)  from  Jerahmeel  (Che. ),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jeconiah  ;    1  Ch.  3i8  (MeAx[e]lpAM  [BAL]). 

MALCHI-SHUA  (intr'SpD,  or  in  one  word  [Bab. 
MSS]  as  in  1  S.  ;  Names,  §  41  ;  MeAXicoye  [NAL] 
but  MCAxiPoye  [A],  1  S.  3I2;  MeAxiceAAi  [L],  1  s. 
1449;  MeAxeicoye  [B],  iCh.  939IO2;  MeAxec-  [B], 
iCh.833;  MeAxeiCA[B],  iS.  1449312  ;  MeAxiceAeK 
[N],  1  Ch.  10a),  son  of  Saul,  said  to  have  fallen  with  his 
father  (1  S.  31 2).  Both  fact  and  name,  however,  are 
questionable. 

As  to  the  fact,  see  Saul,  §  4.  As  to  the  name,  the  second 
element  yi^  is  a  corruption  of  ")#&,  the  first  three  letters  of  SlNES" 
dittographed.  313  in  the  preceding  name  212  is  evidently  a 
variant  of  ]n3  in  jrUV-  The  name  of  Saul's  second  son  may  have 
been  either  ■pD'^K  (Abimelech)  or,  if  '^n  is  merely  a  variant  of 
V  (Marq.),  '3"?D  i*  most  probably  a  corruption  of  SuHriD 
(Mahriel)=^((QnT  Geral?me'e')'  The  latter  view  is  preferable. 
Cp  NIethibosheth  ;  Saul,  §  6.  t.  k.  c. 

MALCHUS  (aa&AxOC  [Ti.WH]),  the  name  of  the 
bond-servant  of  the  high -priest  whose  right  ear  was 
struck  off  by  Peter  (Jn.  18 10).  The  name  is  of  Semitic 
origin  and  not  unfrequent  (cp  Malluch  and  see 
Names,  §  57). 

MALELEEL  (Lk.  337),  RV  Mahalaleel  {g.v.). 

MALLOS  (2  Mace.  4 30),  RV  Mallus  (g.v.). 

MALLOTHI  (^D,  §  23;  i.e.  'I  have  fulfilled"; 
ma.AAh8i  [L]  ;  but  in  1  Ch.  254  Me&Aco6l  [A], 
MANOei  [B];  and  in  v.  26f  MeAAHGl  [A],  MeeAGei 
[B]),  one  of  the  '  sons  of  Heman.'     See  Heman. 

MALLOWS.  RV  Salt-wort  (malluah,  wh'O,  aMma.1 
Job304t).  The  abject  wretches  who  make  Job  their 
mock  are  described  as  cave-dwellers  who  feed  miserably 
on  the  mallush  and  other  desert  plants.      [See  further 

1  Aq.  rendered  'oil' (dAei/x^a) ;  Sym.  and  Vg.  '  bark' (^Aotovs, 
cortices). 
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Juniper,  and  for  a  recovered  parallel  to  Job304  (Job 
66)  see  Purslain.]  Malluak  comes  from  mdah,  •  salt,' 
and  it  is  now  agreed  that  the  plant  is  that  called  it\i/ios 
or  &\i/ioi>  by  the  Greeks,  viz.  the  sea  orache,  A  triplex 
Halimus,  L.  This  was  first  shown  by  Bochart  [Hieroz. 
3 16),  who  quoted  the  statement  of  Ibn  Baitar  (d.  1248 
A.  D. )  that  the  people  of  Syria  in  his  time  gave  the  name 
mallukk  to  the  itKifxov. 

The  plant  is  described  by  Dioscor.  (1 120)  as  '  a  hedge  shrub, 
resembling  a  bramble,  whitish,  but  thornless.  Its  leaves  are  like 
those  of  the  olive,  but  broader  and  softer  ;  they  are  used  as 
potherbs  and  cooked  for  food.' 

According  to  Tristram  (NHB  466)  the  sea  orache 
'  grows  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  salt  marshes,  and  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  still  more  luxuriantly.  It  forms  a  dense  mass 

of  thin  twigs  without  thorns,  has  very  minute  purple 
flowers  close  to  the  stem,  and  small,  thick,  sour-tasting 
leaves  which  could  be  eaten,  as  is  the  A  triplex  hortensis, 
or  Garden  Orache,  but  it  would  be  very  miserable  food.' 

.  N.  M. 

MALLUCH  (^D,  §  57  ;  MAAOYX  [b«a].  -k  M)- 
i.  A    Merarite  ;    iCh. 644(29]   (juaAwx  [BAL]);  see  Gene- 
alogies i.,  §  7  (iii.  a). 

2.  b.  Bani,  a  layman  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see 
Ezra  i.,  §  5  end)  ;  Ezra  10 20  (aAou/x  [B],  aeAou^i  [K])=i  Esd.930 
Mamuchus  (p.a.fxovxo'i  [BA]). 

3.  b.  Harim,  a  layman  in  same  list;  Ezra  10  32  (fiaSovx  [«?], 
jLtaAaiK  [L]);   Neh.  10  27  [28]  (/laaAoux  [Nvid])- 

4.  A  priestly  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  EzRAi.,§7); 
Neh.  IO4  [=;] ;  the  name  occurs  also  in  the  list  of  those  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  ;  Neh.  12  2  (fj.aKov\  [B]).  The  head 
of  the  'fathers'  house'  of  Malluchi  or  the  Malluchites  in 
Joiakim's  time  was  Jonathan(see  Ezra  ii.,  §  6b,  §  11),  Neh.  12  14 
C2&Q  Kt.,  but  "IT?©  Kr.  RVmg.  Melicu).  See  Malluchi. 
Both  '  Harim  '  and  '  Malluchi '  suggest  '  Jerahmeel '  (Che.). 

MALLUCHI,  see  Malluch,  4.  (See  Ezra  ii. ,  §§  6b, 
11). 

MALLUS  (maAAo)T<M  2  Mace.  430).  Mallus  re- 
belled, along  with  Tarsus,  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
about  171  B.C.  Its  earliest  Greek  name  was  Marios 
(cp  coins)  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  called  Malo.  It 
was  a  town  of  some  importance,  lying  on  a  height  (i<f> 
ii\f>ovs  KUfjAvr},  Strabo,  675),  on  the  E.  of  the  Py ramus 
(jihun),  for  Alexander  the  Great  had  to  bridge  the  river 
before  reaching  the  town  in  his  advance  to  Issus.  The 
site  lies  about  1  hour  SW.  of  the  small  village  of  Kara- 
task.  The  Pyramus  divides  near  its  mouth  into  two 
arms,  which  flow  respectively  E.  and  W.  of  the  short 
range  of  hills  extending  along  the  coast  NE.  of  Kara- 
tash.  In  ancient  times  the  western  arm  was  the  more 
important  ;  but  now  it  is  almost  dry  and  the  real  mouth 
of  the  river  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  chain,  at  the 
bay  of  Ayash  (anc.  JEgSd). 

The  conclusion  as  to  the  site  given  above,  which  is  that  ot 
Ramsay  (Hist.  Geogr.  of  AM,  385;  cp  Murray's  Handbook  to 
AAf,  190,  with  map),  is  controverted  by  Heberdey,  the  most 
recent  authority.  He  holds  that  Kara-tash  represents  the 
ancient  Magarsa  (Strabo,  676),  Mallus  lying  150  stades  farther 
inland,  just  at  the  point  at  which  the  Pyramus  forks.  Some 
support  to  this  view  is  given  by  the  coins,  which  show  the 
goddess  of  the  city  between  two  river  gods:  the  proposed  site 
is  now  a  marsh.  The  ancient  authorities,  however,  combined 
with  the  presence  of  many  inscriptions  of  Mallus  at  Kara-tash, 
would  seem  conclusive  against  this  view — though  undoubtedly 
the  Stadiasmus  in  saying  that  Mallus  lay  150  stades  E.  of 
Magarsa  is  greatly  in  error.  w.  J.  W. 

MALOB  ATHRON  ( Cant.  2  i7f  RVme- ).    See  Bether. 

MALTANNEUS  (ma.ata.nna.ioc  [B]),  iEsd.933 
RV=Ezral033,  Mattenai,  2. 

MAMAIAS,  RV  Samaias  (ca.ma.ian  [BA]),  1  Esd. 
844  =  Ezra8i6,  Shemaiah,  17. 

MAMDAI  (m&aaAM  [B]),  i  Esd.  9 34  RV  =  Ezra  10 35, 
Benaiah,  9. 

MAMMON.      The  word  occurs  four  times  in  the  NT 

in  two  passages,  Mt.  624  Lk.  I69  n  13,  the  last  of  these 

1    Spelling    verses    beinS    Parallel    to    Mt.624.       AV 

v         B"  everywhere  '  Mammon,'  in  Lk.  I69  n  mg. 

'Or,   riches;     RV  'mammon.'     Yet   no   critical  editor 
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of  the  Greek  now  sanctions  the  mm  ;  fia^iuva  is  found 
as  early  as  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  and  the  first  two 
editions  of  Erasmus ;  it  is  in  editions  3-5  of  Erasmus, 
in  Stephens,  and  in  Elzevir  that  we  first  find  /ia/j.fiava, 
and  this  not  in  Lk. ,  but  only  in  Mt. ,  '  c.  min.  ut  vid. 
pauc' (Tisch.).1  , 

Though  not  found  as  yet  in  any  uncial  MS,  this  spelling  is 
attested  by  several  ancient  version-,,  especially  MSS  of  the  O. 
Latin  c,  f,  fTi,  gi,  h,  Ulfilas  in  Mt.  {inaitimonin,  with  the 
marginal  %\ossfaihu-\raihna=pccunia;  the  latter  word  stand- 
ing in  Lk.  in  the  text) ;  the  official  Vulgate,  with  some  ten  of 
the  MSS  of  Jerome  as  collated  by  Wordsworth-White,  who  now, 
with  the  greater  number  of  older  MS.S,  write  7iiamona ;  the 
Sahidic  (though  in  the  Catena  published  by  Lagarde  everywhere 
[7  times]  u.a[jL(ttfa,  p.  15,  160).  In  ecclesiastical  literature 
papiMovas  is  the  prevalent  spelling  (Zahn,  Einl.  1  12)  ;  but  the 
editions  of  the  fathers  can  only  in  part  be  trusted.  For  uap.u>eas 
see  Clem,  ad  Car.  6,  1  ;  Clem.Al.  (ed  Dindoif,  i.  OS  5,  hi.  314  3), 
Orig.  c.  Ct-is.  ^350  (ed.  Koetschau,  ii.  ---25,  27813);  Adam- 
antius  (ed.  van  de  Sande  Bakhuyzen,  56237;  -r,x4  6)  '<  Apost. 
Const.  3,  7  (ed.  Lagarde,  102 17  22 ;  Pitra  in  both  passages 
-M-p.).  There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  newly  dis- 
covered Latin  Didascal'ni  (ed.  Hauler,  p.  46),  ' De  solo 
mammona  cogitant,  quorum  Deus  est  sacculus ' ;  in  the  Syriac 
iOIC^H'  'they  are  only  of  (  —  for)  the  mamon,  whose  God  is  the 
purse  and  the  belly '  (p.  65,  8,  11)  ;  in  the  Greek  :  airi  tou  6eov  tg> 
p.ap.wvii  Aarpetiei  tovtc'oti  SovAeiiei  Tci  KepSet.  Origen  (ed. 
Klostermann,  iii.  53  28),  0<f6y  <rov  ctrriv  cii  KoiAi'a '  (Phil.  319) 
.  .  .  0e6s  ffoii  early  6  fxafxiovas  KaX  Kvpto?. 

The  question  of  spelling  is  more  important  here  than 
elsewhere  because  of  the  etymology  {see  below,  §§3,  4) ; 
for  the  Greek  the  single  fi  seems  to  be  certain  (cp  also 
Edward  Miller,  Textual  Commentary  47,  fj.a/j.(xjva, 
Burgon,  'AH  Uncials  and  most  Cursives');  the  Latin 
'  mm  '  may  be  influenced  by  the  analogy  of  mamma  and 
annona;  cp  also  grabbatum  for  grabattum,  Barrabas 
for  Barabbas,  and  similar  cases. 

The  question  of  accentuation  is  also  of  unusual  im- 
portance.2    All  modern    editors  write  [latiwvq.   in  the 

-  .  .  ,.  dative,  with  '  iota  subscriptum. '  As 
2.  Accentuation.  .,       ,.    .  ...,„    ,  .,      .tL  , 

the  oldest  MSb  of  the  NT  have  no 

accents  we  cannot  tell  how  far  this  iota  rests  on  MSS 
authority  ;  but  the  nominative  /jxi/iavas  is  found  in  the 
Onomastica  Yaticana  (Lag.  194,  59,  /j.afiuivS.s  ttXovtos  fi 
pCofios,  ouipa  7)  irefx/juiTa.  with  £  [tjTet']  i.m.  at  the  last 
word) ;  in  Suidas  (ed.  Bernhardy,  2679)  :  Mafiwvas 
Xpfcroj,  -yr}i'j/os  ttXovtos  ouxl  6  4k  too  Zaraj/S,  d\V  6 
■n-epirrbs  ml  uwep  ttjv  x/petcw.  As  the  word  is  already 
inflected  in  the  earliest  Latin  writers  {e.g. ,  Tertullian)  we 
need  not  doubt  that  the  nominative  was  iiaiuavat  (not 
-a),  like  Sararas.3  Certainly  to  Greek  readers  /la/twxds 
must  have  had  the  ring  of  a  masculine  proper  name, 
at  least  in  such  a  connection  as  that  of  Mt.  6  24  =  Lk.  1 6 13. 
The  latest  editor,  Fr.  Blass  (Evangelium  secundum 
Matthaum  cum  varicz  lectionis  delectu,  Lipsiae, 
Teubner,  MCMI)  returns  to  the  spelling  with  a  capital 
as  WH  had  printed  in  their  privately  -  distributed 
Gospels.  As  an  impersonal  neuter  it  would  have  been 
spelt  pafiuva  like  n&vva,  -waax"-  That  it  really  is  mas- 
culine as  the  dictionaries  mostly  state  is  shown  by  the 
passage  from  Origen,  353,  quoted  in  §  i.4 

Biblical    Hebrew   does    not  contain  a  word  pDD  or 

1  Bengel  quotes  for  pleura  the  cursive  MSS  83,  84,  86,  89, 
witM>  et  fulti  alii ;  for  p.ap.p..  only  'editions.' 

Kautzsch  {Aram.  Gramm.  10)  states  that  WH  accentuate 
fuip-wa,  but  in  fact— in  all  impressions  —they  have  p-ap-wpa  as 
genitive  and  p.ap.wea  as  dative.  This  '  iota  subscriptum '  points 
to  the  fact  that  they  consider  the  nominative  to  be  p.ap.oivas.  It 
is  strange  too,  that  Baljon  should  give  in  the  dictionary  fiapiuiva, 
«■  o  (with  Cremerl*),  632) ;  in  NT  he  himself  gives  the  dative  as 
p-a/Mava. 

Hence  arises  the  question  whether  Lagarde  was  right  when 
ne  inferred  from  the  termination  -as  that  a  word  like  SaTai/it 
ca^  r.eSarQed  as  a  proper  name  and  not  as  an  appellative, 
acnmiedel- Winer,  §  6,  n.  17,  denied  it,  and  we  may  compare 


Kop^avav  beside  «op0a 
'  Nic.  de  Lyra  (or 


p.  n  -r  Lyra  (on  Mt.)  remarks,  in  accordance  with  the 
tjlossa  Ordinana,  '  mammona  syra  lingua  divititr,'  adding  that 
was  also  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  demon  ('  nomen  daemonis 
qui  tentat  de  cupiditate  divitiarum '  ;  Glossa  Ordinaria,  '  qui 
praest  divitus ').  In  Lk.  he  takes  the  other  course  :  '  Mammon 
est  nomen  daemonis  tentantis  de  divitiis  male  acquirendis  et 
■aeo  nomen  eius  ad  diyitias  significandas  derivatur  et  potest  esse 
primas  vel  tertiae  declinationis  dicendo  mammona,  mammonas, 
vei  mammon,  mammonis.' 


94 
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teo  i    it    is    met    with,    however,    in    MH,    see,  e.g., 

3  Use  and   p'r$*  Aboth  2 12   (R.   Jose  used  to  say 

meaning'     ",^D  ^  3'3n  "I"13"  l1DD  ',T'  ' the  mamon 
°'     (riches)  of  thy  neighbour  shall  be  dear  to 

thee  as  thy  own  '  ;  or  npis  jidd  rfe,  '  the  salt  of  mamon 

is  almsgiving.' 

Here    Strack    vocalises    J'lBD   even   in    the    St.  cstr.,   whilst 

Delitzsch  punctuates  fljljin  pDD  in  Lk.  16  n  [but  in  ed.  1892 

n^lj)-^  njioo] ;    PagninusT  gave  jiOD  NJ1DD,  Dalman  (Gram. 

J35)  gives  pCD,  Ex.  21  30  (Onk.).     In  the  Syriac  versions  it  is 

uniformly  |kj  Cl  Ifl.aO  (d),   though  Karmsedinoyo  in  the   Tkes- 

I f  y 

aunts  Syriacus  mentions  the  spelling  \i  O  NT!  V*  (,;)  in  the  first 

syllable.      In   the    Palestinian  Syriac   we    have    the    spellings 

)'">"«  cod.  B  (in  Mt.),  C  (in  Lk.  n  13),  JjQJ»)oC  cod.  B 

(in  Lk.  11  13),  JLtaoa.39  C  (in  Mt.),  AC  (Lk.  11  13).     On  the 

Mandaic  forms  NraND  and  KllJ'D  (with  :),  see  Noldeke,  Aland. 
Gr.  50. 

The  LXX  seems  to  have  found  the  word  in  Ps.  36  (37)  3 
for  njiDN. '  The  word  is  especially  frequent  in  the  Tar- 
gums  and  sometimes  supplemented  there  by  ipty-i  (  =t?)c 
adiKlas  of  Lk. ).  The  passages  of  this  kind  are  marked 
in  the  following  list  with  a  star. 

It  corresponds  to  Heb.  yK3  in  Gen.  37  26  Ex.  18  21  Judg.  5  19 
*i  S.  8  3  *Prov.  15  27  *Ezek.  21!  27.  Jin  in  Ps.  44  13  [12]  Prov.  3  9. 
|10n,  Eccles.  59,  Tg.  and  Pesh.,  Targ.  with  the  addition  "I'rT  ; 
cp  6  jrepiTTOS  in  Suidas  above,  §  2.  7'n  in  Ps.  49  11  [10].  iflb  in 
Ex.2l3o(also  Pesh.);  Nu.  3531  'i  S.  123  *Amos5i2.  IM?  in 
Dt.  65  Onk.  033  (wherewith  cp  Ecclus.  58,  ipty  yCJi  =  XPVfla1TL 
iSixois).  TTO  in  Is.  55  1.  Is  in  *Hos.  5 11.  t^lTl  in  Gen.  14 12 
(Jon.),     ine*  in  "Is.  33  15  45  13.2    In  the  Peshitta  of  Ecclus.  the 

word  is  found  108  143  (©,  ^pij^aTa),  31  58  (©,  ypva-t'ov).  In 
the  Hebrew  Ecclesiasticus  it  is  now  found  31 8,  not  in  14  3  (where 
pin)-  On  the  proposal  to  read  pDBD  or  TIDD,  also  40  26c  (@, 
BorjBeiav)  see  Schechter- Taylor,  55.  In  429  we  have  3^  713 
~ipU  n30t3D  (marg.,  pD[3D)  =  @,  dvydrrfp  Trarpt  a7ro«pu"pos  aypv7r- 
vCa,   Pesh.     '-.„**   J»aA^.      Strange   that   in   Tg.    it   stands 

nowhere  for  l\ws  (Tg.  mostly  =JVDD,  @  always  Orja-avpoL 
Gen.  43  23  Job  3  21  Prov.  24  Is.  45  3  Jer.  41  8),  from  which  many 
derive  it. 

The  following  are  the  chief  etymologies  which  have 

been  proposed.      (1)   From   ^jdn,   the  thing  in  which 

.  men  trust  or  what  is  entrusted  to  man, 

4.  Etymology.  Qr  (hat  whictl  supports  and  nourishes 

men.     The  Syriac  lexicographers  favour  the  last  view. 
In   Lk.  16 11  there  is  an  apparent  play  of  words  with 
this  root  (ttlotoL,  rd  aXfjdtvbv,  irtffretjo-et). 
a.    From  Vi°n  =  pD(n)D,  Eccl.  69  Ps.  37  16. 

3.  From  nAdo,  as  contraction  of  ponD.  This  ex- 
planation is  much  older  than  Gesenius  ( Thes. ),  being 
already  quoted  by  Calovius  and  Castell-Michaelis.  It 
is  maintained  also  by  Dalman  (Gram.  135),  who  thinks 
that  j'iaD  =  prjBD  came  as  a  Hebrew  word  to  the 
Aramaeans,  and  that  its  origin  was  considered  to  be 
of  the  form  katol  and  consequently  vocalised  with  a 
and  without  dagesh. 

4.  From  N/pD  in  the  sense  of  n3D  =  the  allotted  por- 
tion ;  thus  Frz.  Delitzsch  (ZLT,  1876,  p.  600).  For  a 
different  view  see  Michaelis  (Cast.  Lex.  Syr. ). 

5.  Lagarde  (Mittheil.  1 229  and  Ubersicht)  maintained 
that  it  is  =  [DUD  =  Arab,  madmun. 

6.  It  was  even  connected  in  early  times  with  jiiui^o! 
(see  Onomastica  and  Buxtorf) ;  with  /laifuiiui  (see  Bux- 
torf,  Castell)  ;  and  in  modern  times,  by  G.  Hoffmann, 
with    voixiaixa  (see  details  in  his  Phbn.  Jnschriften,  43). 

1  Not,  however  (as  is  sometimes  stated),  in  Is.  33  6,  where  ei- 
dria-avpois  corresponds  to  jon-  Nevertheless  this  passage  is 
important,  because  Brfcravpoi  Smaioavvris  (ilslN)  later  in  the  verse 
reminds  us  of  the  p.afi<ova  rfjs  afit/a'as  in  Lk. 

2  Cp,  further,  1  S.  2  5  Ps.  112  9,  2  S.U14  (nothing  to  corre- 
spond in  Hebrew),andyB>TT  pOD,  Hab.  2g  =  jn  JJS3.  The  plural 
does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  Targums ;  but  in  Jewish  writings 
maiDD  'j,-Ij  'processes  about  property,'  are  distinguished  from 

nusis:  S 
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Hoffmann's  objection  to  Lagarde's  explanation,  that  it 
does  not  fit  the  Punic  meaning  lucru?n,  known  to 
Augustine  {'  Lucrum  Punice  mammon  dicitur,'  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ii.  14 17)  is  scarcely  to  the  point. 

That  there  was  a  god  (or  as  Nic.  de  Lyra  said  [§  2, 
n.  3],  a  demon)  called  Mammon  or  Mamon,  like  the 
n\oDros  of  the  Greeks,  does  not  follow  from  the  words 
of  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  433,  '  iniustitias  enim  autorem  et 
dominatorem  totius  sseculi  minimum  scimus  omnes '  ; 
nor  from  those  quoted  above  from  the  Didascalia, 
'quorum  Deus  est  sacculus.'  The  personification  of 
riches  lies  close  at  hand. 

Luther  is  apparently  the  first  German  translator  of  the  Bible 
to  give  '  Mammon ' ;  the  early  translators  (like  Ulfilas,  and 
later  translations  like  the  French  Martin)  gave  its  equivalent. 
So  far  as  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  learn,  it  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  English  in  Piers  Plowman  (1392  ?):  '  And  of  Mam- 
monaes  money  mad  hym  many  frendes'  (11 87).  The  wide 
currency  of  the  idea  that  Mammon  is  the  name  of  a  god  is  due 
to  Milton  (W.  H.  Bennett,  in  Hastings,  DB  3  224). 

See  Thayer-Grimm,  Academy,  1888,  2416  c;  Barth,  Etymo- 
logische  Studien,  $of.  ;  ZA  5  568  ;  the  Dictionaries  of  Levy  and 
Jastrow.  Eb.  N. 

MAMNITANAIMUS,  RV  Mamnitanemus  {m&aa- 

TAN<MMOC[B],   M&MNIT&NddMOC  [A],  Mi\T0<\N  IA  [?] 

[L]),  a  corruption  in  1  Esd.  934  of  '  Mattaniah,  Mat- 
tenai,  and  Jaasu  '  (Ezra  10 37). 

MAMRE    <X"P?;     mamBph     [ADEL]),     <,    name 

closely  connected  with  the  legends  of  Abraham.      The 

_j  ,  'oaks'  (or  rather  perhaps    'oak    ;  so 

1.  Keierences.  &>  pesh  .  cp  Gun  ^  ,  the  tree^  ,  of 

Mamre,'  for  which  AV  constantly  gives  'plains  (see 
Plain)  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  13 18  14 13  18 1  (all  J, 
except  14i3).  In  14 13,  as  also  in  v.  24,  Mamre  is 
described  as  an  Amorite,  and  as  the  brother  of  Aner 
and  Eshcol.  In  P  (Gen.  23  17 19  25o  35  27  4930  50 13) 
Mamre  is  connected  with  Abraham's  burial  place,  and 
is  identified  (23 19  3527)  with  Hebron  \_q.v.\  Jos. 
{B/iv.  97)  speaks  of  a  large  terebinth,  as  old  as  the 
world,  which  stood  in  his  time  six  stadia  from  the 
city  ;  doubtless  it  was  traditionally  associated  with  the 
oak  of  Mamre,  and  in  the  Jewish  legends  which  sprang 
up  later,  Mamre  plays  a  prominent  part.  Sozomen 
states  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Teptfitvdos,1  and 
was  the  scene  of  a  yearly  feast  and  fair  (cp  WRS  Rel. 
Sem.W  177,  193).  We  may  admit,  then,  that  Josephus's 
statement  '  as  old  as  creation  '  is  not  without  an  element 
of  truth  ;  the  old,  heathenish  tree-worship  survived,  in 
an  innocent  form,  even  to  Christian  times.  See  further, 
Nature-Worship,  §  2,  and,  on  the  name,  cp  Mary. 

Winckler,  however  (Gf  238/^),  thinks  that  the  connection  of 
Mamre  with  Hebron  is  due  to  misunderstanding.  Mamre  and 
Kirjath-arba  were  connected  ;  but  Kirjath-arba  was  in  the  far 
N. ,  and  may  have  been  Dan.  The  terebinths  of  Mamre  re- 
present the  sacred  precinct  of  the  sanctuary. 

So  far  we  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  MT 
is    correct   in    its  readings.       In  the  light  of  emenda- 

9  TVx+iial  t'onS|  however,  which  have  been  sug- 
*  ...  -  gested  in  other  passages,  we  can  hardly 

help  emending  maa  *^N3  (Gen.  13 18  14 13 
I81)  into  Securm  'in  Jerahmeel,'  or  'rrv  *iN:n  'by  the 
well  of  Jerahmeel. '  This  and  the  related  critical  emenda- 
tions pour  a  flood  of  light  on  the  legends  of  Abram  or 
Abraham,  whose  name  indeed  possibly  means  'The 
(divine)  father  loves'  (properly  Ab-raham),  indicating  that 
he  represented  originally  the  tribe  of  Jerahmeel  ('  God 
loves  '  ?).  The  brothers  of  Mamre  are  Aner  and  Eshcol. 
For  i:y,  Aner,  read  ya-itc,  Arba2  (probably  from  my, 
'Arabia,'  and  for  ^j-S'tt,  Eshcol,  read  nsSn.  Halasah  (re- 
membering that  pns*,  '  Isaac,'  not  improbably  comes 
from  j-SrrnN,  Ahiheles  ;  see  Isaac). 

1  The  repcptvOos  in  OSffl  297  36,  is  that  of  Gen.  35  4  (Shechem). 
4  There  is  also  a  Tpe/ii0ouy  in  Cyprus,  explained  from  the 
trembling  of  the  ground  when  Aphrodite  set  her  feet  upon  the 
spot,  but  really,  as  Steph.  Eyz.  says,  Tpeyj.i0oOy  is  Cypriote  for 
TepfjuvOos,  terebinth.  The  connection  of  the  terebinth  with 
Aphrodite  is  doubtless  correct '  (WRS,  MS  note). 

2  piy,  '  Anak,'  is  suggested  by  Wi.  (GI2  40)  as  a  possibility  ; 
but  see  Sodom. 
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It  was  probably  at  Rehoboth,  not  at  Hebron,  that  the  tall 
sons  of  Anak  dwelt ;  cp  1  Ch.  11  23,  which  suggests  that  the 
Musrites  were  noted  for  their  stature  (see  Mizraim).  jleho- 
both,  Halasah,  and  Beer  Jerahmeel  were  all  important  places  in 
the  Negeb,' and  famous  in  legend  (see  Negeb,  Hebron). 

S.  A.  C,  §  I  ;    T.  K.  C.r  §  2. 

MAMUCHUS  (mamoyXOC  [BA]),  i  Esd.  93o;  see 
Malluch,  2. 

MAMZER  ptpp).  This  word,  probably  of  popular 
origin  (see  below),  became  a  technical  term  in  later 
Judaism  for  one  born  of  related  persons  between  whom 
marriage  is  illegal  (see  Bastard).  An  old  Talmudic 
tradition,  however,  defines  a  Mamzer  differently,  as 
meaning  a  child  born  of  a  marriage  of  a  non-Jew  or  a 
slave  with  a  Jewess  (see  references  in  Geiger,  Urschrift, 
54).  Geiger  thinks  that  this  is  the  original  meaning, 
and  that  this  is  proved  by  Zech.  96,  'a  mamzer  shall 
dwell  in  Ashdod '  (cp  Neh.  1323/).  It  is  highly 
probable,  however,  that  -itde  in  that  passage  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  an  Assyrian  loan-word  ?nindTdu,  '  measuring- 
clerk'  (see  Scribe),  so  that  the  passage  means  that 
Ashdod  shall  be  subject  to  Assyrian  functionaries.  If 
so,  the  only  OT  passage  containing  mamzer  is  Dt.  232  ; 
the  ideas  which  gathered  round  the  word,  however,  are 
alluded  to  in  Jn.  749.  which  Nestle  is  probably  right 
(against  B.  Weiss)  in  paraphrasing  thus,  '  We  are  no 
heathen,  but  the  legitimate  members  of  the  assembly  of 
God'  (Exp.T,  Feb.  1900,  p.  235). 

The  origin  of  mamzvr  seems  far  from  being  settled.  Must  it 
not  be  an  old  popular  corruption,  not  of  11  Dyp,  as  Geiger 
thought,  but  of  the  lengthy  Hebrew  phrase  jHHH  Zflfamkaares 
(cpjn.749)?  Dt.  23  2  ff.  can  hardly  be  pre-exilic.  Nestle, 
'  Der  Mamzer  von  Asdod,'  ZA  77f'L'0  [1900],  p.  166  /.,  raises  the 
question  of  a  connection  between  Zech.  9  6  and  Neh.  1323^, 
but  quite  misses  the  sense  both  of  iioo  3-nd  of  "10D13*  Cp  the 
present  writer's  article,  PSBA  22  [1900]  165./T 

T.  K.  C. 

MAN,  MEN.  Five  Hebrew  words  are  thus  rendered : — 

1.  DIN,  'adam  (on  possible  root,  see  Adam  and  Eve,  §  3  [a], 
and  cp  Del.  Prol.  tot,/.  ;  Muss.-Arn.  Ass.  Diet.  20 ;  Di.  Gen.fi) 
53  f.  ;  in  Sab.  rjix  means  '  servant,  vassal ').  A  collective 
term  (properly  with  art.)  for  '  mankind '  (Gen.  6  1  7)  or  '  men  '  as 
opposed  to  God  (  II  t:"N  or  C't'JN  [Is.  217,  and,  without  art.,  9  n]). 
Also,  '  a  representative  or  typical  member  of  the  human  race,'  so 
*n  DIN,  'a  living  man,'  Lam.  339  (but  see  Lamentations, 
§  4,  end);  yen  DIN,  'a  wicked  man'  (Job 20 29  27 13  Prov. 
6  12  11  7).  In  late  usage,  D"IN  can  mean  'any  man  '  (Neh.  2  10). 
If  emendations  suggested  elsewhere  are  accepted,  it  is  re- 
markable how  liable  this  word  is  to  corruption  ;  consequently 
some  very  doubtful  meanings  have  found  their  way  into 
the  lexicons.  Examples  are,  Gen.  16  12  (see  Ishmael);  Is. 
434  Jer.322o  Hos.  b'  7  (see  Lovingkindness);  Job  31  33  Ps. 
17  4  S2  7  116  11.  In  J's  narrative  of  creation,  O^Nrr  is  the  first 
created  man  (see  Adam  and  Eve).  On  the  phrase  'son  of 
man,'  see  special  article.     Cp  Messiah. 

v..  ty'N,  'is  (root  uncertain ;  the  plur.  D'tPJN  is  evidently 
connected  with  t:"iJN  [3]).  The  word  is  used  as  a  designation 
of  the  male  sex  (e.g..  Gen.  4n  S.ln,  and  [of  animals]  Gen.  7  2). 
Also  for  a  husband  as  opposed  to  a  wife  (Gen.  36  2932  34  Ruth 
1  11).  Hence  for  Yahwe  as  Israel's  husband  (Hos.  2  7  [9]  i6[i8]). 
Also,  for  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  or  country  (Judg.  10  1  1  S.  7  11, 
etc.);  generally  as  a  collective  (Josh.  9  6  Judg.  723,  cp  Ml 
1 10).  Also  for  servants  or  soldiers  (1  S.233  12,  etc.);  cp  the 
phrase  'man  of  God'  —  prophet.  Whether  t?*N'*33  and  DIN'^S 
in  antithesis  (Ps.  49  3  [2]  62  10  [9] ;  cp  43(2])  mean  '  low  and  high,' 
'men  of  low  degree,'  and  'men  of  high  degree'  (so  EV),  is 
disputed.      In  Jer.  5i  B>'N  even  acquires  an  ethical  connotation. 

3.  t'UK,  'ends  (possibly  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with 
a/eoNi  'to  he  weak';  a  mere  Volksetymologie);  cp  Ass. 
teniSi-titw,  'human  beings '=' mankind '  ;  nisu,  'a  people,'  pi. 
n/sc,  '  people.'  Properly  a  collective  =  the  human  race  (Dt.  32  26 
Job7i7  15  14  Ps.84[5]);  so  also  BnJK"J3  (Ps.1443).  Rarely 
of  individuals  (Is.  56  2  Jer.  20  10  Ps.  55  13  [14]  Job  5  17  13  9).  In 
Is.  8  1  C'lJN  B^n,'  a  man's  pen  '  =  '  in  common  characters '(RVmg-)- 
In  allusion  to  its  supposed  etymology  EHJN  can  mean  'frail 
(mortal)  man,'  as  opposed  to  God  ;  so  in  Job,  Psalms,  Is.  51  7  12 
2Ch.  14  10  [11].  Di.  and  Del.  would  thus  explain  Enos(Enosh)  in 
Gen.  4  26  ;  but  see  Enos,  and  on  Is.  8  1,  see  Crit.  Bib. 

4-   "93,  gibher  (Aram.  13J  ;  MZ&Q16,  p3J  and  T02i,  'men' 

and    'women';    Arab,   j'abr,    'a  vigorous    young    man';    cp 
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"V!2a}  (a  strong  man').  In  the  sing,  only  once  in  prose— viz., 
in  Dt.  22  5  (opposed  to  nB>K,  '  woman  ')  ;  in  plur.  Ex.  10  n  12  37 
Josh.  "1417/  1  Ch.  23  3  24  4  2r>i2.  Onaa  (the  pi.  form)  is 
more  definite  than  CV'lit  (see  2),  which  includes  men,  women, 
and  children.  "Da  is  (a)=V*ti—i.e.,  simply  'man'  (Ps.  34g[8] 
40  5  [4]  52  9[7]  94 12  Jcr.  1"5  7);  (b)  'strong  man,'  like  T133 
(Job  38  3  Is.  2217);  U")  =  "DJ,  'male'  (Jer.  306  31  22),  also  of  a 
male  child  Oob33):  (<0  'husband'  (Prov.  634);  (e)  'warrior' 
(Judg.  630);  (/)  'man'  (  =  D"JN),  as  opposed  to  God  (Job  4  17 
10  5  14  10 14  Prov.  20  24  Lam.  3  35). 

5.  OTO,  tnethmt  (sing.  irO.cpperhapsMETHUSAKL, Methu- 
selah ;  cp  Ass.  mutit,  Eth.  met,  both  meaning  '  husband  '), 
especially  in  the  phrase  1SDO  *nc,  '  few  people '(Gen.  34  30  Dt. 
427PS.  105  12  1  Ch.H>To),  or  the  synonymous  BVO  'no  (Dt.  20  5 
28  62).  Six  times  in  Job  (11  3  11  19  19  22  15  24  i?  31  31) ;  six  times 
in  lit.  (234  36  4  27  20  5 -S  02  336).  The  only  old  passage  is  Is. 
825,  where  it  seems  to  mean  'warriors.'  In  Judg.  2O48  (see 
Moore,  Bu.)  Dno  should  be  read  for  cno.  T.  K.  C. 

MANACLES  (D*j3T&$),  Jer.  40 1  AVmff-  ;  EV,  Chains 
(q.v.  2). 

MANAEN  (mANAHN  [Ti.WH],  i.e.,  Dm*?;  cp 
readings  of  Menahkm),  a  Christian  prophet  or  teacher 
at  Antioch  called  [RV]  the  'foster-brother'  [Vg.  col- 
lactaneus]  of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  Acts  13 1  ('HpySou  rod 
T€Tpadpxov  <rvvTpo<pos).  'Foster-brother,'  however, 
seems  to  say  too  much  ;  <7tWpo0os  is  well  attested 
as  a  court-title  in  Hellenistic  Greek  (Frankel,  Alter- 
thumer von  Pergamon ,  viii.  1,  pp.  n  if.,  quoting  inscrip- 
tions and  Polyb.  v.  94  xxxii.  25 10;  Deissmann,  Bibel- 
studien,  180 f,  cp  173).  Manaen,  then,  was  in  the 
confidence  of  Herod  Antipas  ;  the  title  implies  nothing 
as  to  his  early  life. 

Mava>)p.o?  was  also  the  name  of  an  Essene  who  foretold  that 
Herod  the  Great  would  one  day  become  king  (Jos.  Ant. 
xv.  10  $\  and  who  is  to  be  identified  with  the  colleague  of 
Hillel  in  the  Sanhedrin  (Chagig-a,  2  2  ;  Geiger,  Jiid.  Zt.,  1869, 
pp.  1767C).  But  the  coincidence  is  accidental.  The  name 
would  naturally  be  a  favourite  with  those  who  '  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel '  (Lk.  2  25).  Cp  '  Manami '  (Israel,  §  101), 
a  zealot.  Ace.  to  Talm.  Jer.  Ber.  24,  Midr.  on  Lam.  1 16,  one 
of  the  names  of  the  Messiah  would  be  Menahem,  'comforter.' 
Cp  Menahem.  T   k.  C. 

MANAHATH  (firUD,  §  78  ;  MANAX&e  [AOL]). 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  the  Horite,  Gen.  3623 
(iuu»iax*8  [A],  fiavaxa  [E])  ;  1  Ch.  I40  (fiaxava/j.  [B], 
iw.va.a6  [L]).  Cp  the  origin  assigned  to  the  Mana- 
hathites  of  Judah,  1  Ch.  252  54. 

^.  A  place  to  which  the  Benjamites  of  Geba  were 
compelled  by  other  Benjamite  clans  to  migrate,  1  Ch. 
86  (fiaxavadei  [B],  11a.va.xo.61  [A],  pavovad  [L]).  This 
Manahath  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  chief  town  or 
village  of  the  Maxahathites  of  Judah  [q.v.],  and  may 
reasonably  be  identified  with  (3). 

3.  (fiaifox^  [BAL],  ixavax  [44S4  etc.],  imvvax  [7476 
etc.],  Manak  [Syrohex.]. )  One  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
added  by  ©in  Josh.  155o  (cp  SBOT) ;  it  follows  Bether 
(q.v.)  as  the  last  in  the  list.  Perhaps  the  modern 
Maliha  (n  and  /  confounded,  as  often),  a  large  village 
S\V.  of  Jerusalem,  near  Bittir  (Bether).  So  Cl.-Gan. 
PEFQ,  1874,  p.  162.      See  above,  *. 

MANAHETHITES  (WUSH ;  ma.Aa.66I  [B], 
MAN&9  [A],  -1  [L]),  1  Ch.  25*T  and,  by  a  virtual  cor- 
rection of  the  text,  v.  52,  RV  '  Menuhoth  '  (nilWBn  ; 
MojN&ico  [B],  AMMANie  [A]  '  om.  L).  AV's  (virtual) 
harmomsation  of  v.  52  and  v.  54  is  fully  justified  (see  Ki. 
SBOT) ;  but  the  English  form  Manahathites  in  RV  is 
preferable  to  Manahethites.  '  Manahathite  '  is  a  gentilic 
noun  from  Manahath  [q.v.].  The  clan  so  called  had 
Calebite  affinities.  The  origin  of  one  half  of  it  is  traced 
to  the  tribal  hero  Shobal,  that  of  the  other  half  to  Salma. 
The  locality  of  Salma's  half  is  at  and  near  Zorah— the 
well-known  town  of  Manoah  [q.v.]— that  of  Shobal's 

mmiBl  'sn  was  unintelligible  to  the  old  translators  («reipa 
r°"°"°  [B]>  ""*  <W"«"»  [A] ;  L  om.).  Tg.  makes  'Dn  equiva- 
lent to  anwfj. 
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is  not  mentioned,  but  presumably  it  was  Danite.  Shobal 
[q.v.],  it  should  be  remembered,  is  both  Edomite  and 
Judahite.  There  was  also  an  Edomite  Manahath 
(q.v.,  1).  Note,  too,  that  Salma  (called  in  1  Ch.  25i, 
'  the  father  of  Beth-lehem,'— i.e.  ,Beth-jerahmeel?  [Che.]) 
is  properly  N.  Arabian.      See  Salmah. 

MANASSEAS   (m&n&cchac    [BA]),   1  Esd.  93i  = 
Ezra  IO30,  Manasseh  (2). 

MANASSEH. 

Application  of  name  (§  1).  OT  references  (§  5/.). 

Relation  to  Ephraim  (§  2/)       Probable  history  (§  7). 
Meaning  of  name  (§  4).  Ps  geographical  data  (§  8). 

Genealogies  (§  9). 

Manasseh  (ilt-'JD  ;  §  62  ;  on  etymology  see  below, 
§  4  ;  gentilic  Manassite,  ''COD  [see  §  4,  end]  ;  noun  and 

1.  Application  adjectiv^ '  ^ke'  MANACCHrr^™^' 
of  name  mann.  [A],  manacchc  [BAQRT])  is 
mentioned  in  Is.  920  as  a  part  of  Israel, 
engaged,  or  about  to  be  engaged  (Marti,  ad  loc),  in 
strife  with  Ephraim1  (cp  Ephraim,  §  5,  i.  end).  There 
is  no  other  contemporary  reference  of  a  historical  char- 
acter.2 In  the  genealogical  schemes  Manasseh  ranks 
as  a  brother  of  Ephraim.  Since  Ephraim  is  practically 
synonymous  with  Israel  (see  Ephraim,  §  1),  if  we 
could  feel  sure  that  the  seniority  ascribed  by  J,  E 
(virtually),  and  P  (see  below,  §  2)  to  Manasseh  repre- 
sented a  real  tradition,  we  should  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  people  who  held  the  highlands  of  N.  Israel  at 
an  early  date  were  called  Manasseh.3  Machir,  who  in 
Judg.  614  seems  to  represent  Manasseh,  is  in  Josh.  I7i 
Manasseh's  eldest  son,  and  in  Nu.  2629^  (cp  Gen. 
50  23)  his  only  son,  and  is  therefore  perhaps  Manasseh 
himself  (cp  Machir,  and  below,  §  5,  end).  It  is  not  im- 
possible, if  '  Benjamin '  was  not  originally  mentioned 
in  Judg.  514"  (cp  Benjamin,  §  4),  that  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (or  Machir)  were  by  poetical  parallelism 
names  for  the  same  thing.  This  would  explain  how, 
when,  at  a  later  date  (Graf,  Gesch.  des  Stammes  Simeon, 
5  ;  Ew.  Gesch.  2 ^-2-3,  ff.),  Western  Israelites  planted  the 
name  of  Machir-Manasseh  E.  of  Jordan  (Jair,  Machir), 
the  geographical  name  of  Ephraim  [q.v. ,  §  2]  pre- 
vailed in  the  west.  If  the  names  ascribed  to  Manasseh 
(there  is  no  definite  territory:  Ephraim,  §  n)  in  Josh. 
17  2  be  taken  to  make  probable  the  existence  of  some 
special  Manassite  clan  or  clans  forming  part  of  the 
population  of  the  Ephraim  country  they  may,  before 
most  of  them  migrated  eastwards,  have  been  influential 
enough  to  lend  their  name  sometimes  to  the  whole. 
How  well  Machir  as  an  equivalent  for  Joseph  would 
suit  the  Genesis  narrative  has  been  pointed  out  else- 
where (Ephraim,  §  1).  It  may  have  been  the  com- 
paratively early  migration  of  most  of  these  settlers  that 
led  to  the  western  story  of  the  seniority  of  Manasseh. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  history  of  the  name 
(see  §  i),  then,  at  some  time  or  other  Manasseh  was 
_  .  ,.  not  identified  with  Ephraim,  was  in  fact 
2.  Kelation  subordinated  to  -lL  Tne  supremacy  of 
to  hpnraim.  Ephraim  could  not  be  denied.  It  was 
held  to  be  the  effect  of  the  laying  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  blind  old  Jacob-Israel  on  the  head  of  the  eponymos 
of  Ephraim  (Gen.  4814a,  J).  J,  however,  evidently 
felt  that  there  was  something  strange  about  the  dis- 
tinction falling  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim.  His  explanation 
is  the  quaint  story  told  in  Gen.  48  :  Ephraim  had  not 
always  been  first. 

1  Che.,  however  ('Isaiah,'  Heb.  SBOT,  194),  thinks  that 
92o[ig]a  b  19  [18]  c  2o[i9]<;  2i[2o]ab  'probably'  come  'from 
another  context,'  and  that  '  Judah  alone  was  referred  to  by  the 
original  writer  [of  the  poem].'  This  would  leave  the  date  of  the  . 
reference  to  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  uncertain,  for  v.  2i[2o]ab 
can  hardly  be  brought  into  connection  with  3  14  ;  it  would  have 
to  be  a  gloss. 

2  For  a  hypothetical  mention  see  col.  2406,  n.  5. 

3  Note  that   'Manasseh'  of  Judg.  1 27  becomes    'Israel'    in 
v.  28. 

4  Its   mention   between   Ephraim   and   Manasseh  would    be 
strange. 
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Original  precedence  is  definitely  ascribed  to  Manasseh 
by  J  (Gen.  48  14  and  practically  18),  and  virtually  by  E 
(;-.  20  ;  followed  by  P,  v.  5)  in  the  adoption  story,  and 
by  P  quite  explicitly  (tod)  in  Josh.  17 1,  perhaps  to 
account  for  Manasseh's  inheritance  being  originally 
described  by  P  (cp  I64)  before  that  of  Ephraim  (v.  5), 
not,  as  in  our  present  book  of  Joshua,  after  it  (17 1). 

Apart  from  these  passages  there  is  no  evidence 
excepting  (1)  the  order  in  which  the  names  of  the  two 
tribes  occur  in  statements  made  about  them,  and  (2) 
the  order  in  which  they  are  dealt  with  when  all  the 
tribes  are  treated  in  succession. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  passages  dealing  with  the  two  tribes, 
Manasseh  first  is  found  (once)  in  P  possibly  (Josh.  1 1>  4), !  later 
(Steuernagel)  in  I44  certainly.  Nor  need  J  be  opposed  to  this.2 
The  Chronicler's  five  passages3  give  no  positive  light  on  his  way 
of  thinking,  the  order  (Ephraim  first)  being  merely  geographical. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  passages  treating  of  all  the  tribes,  Manasseh 
is  again  first  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  this  kind  in  P  (which 
may  belong  to  supplementary  strands:  Gen.  46  =  Nu.  26),  in 
P's  list  of  dividers  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  arrangement  adopted 
bv  the  Chronicler  in  the  first  section  of  his  book  :  Manasseh 
(1  Ch.  7  14),  Ephraim  (v.  20) ;4  perhaps  also  in  J5.  All  the 
other  lists  in  P  and  in  Chronicles  give  Ephraim  first.6 

There    may    possibly    have    been    from   the  first,    as 

Staerk  [Studien,  223)  suggests,  two  orders  in  use  ;  but 

«   j.  if  those  who  repeated  the  story  told  by 

explanation  J  and  imPlied  hy  E  saw  n0  underlying 
*  '  meaning,  it  would  have  been  enough,  as 

Winckler  remarks,  simply  to  say  that  Ephraim  was 
the  first-born.  When  a  Vedic  hymn  says  '  The  Brah- 
mana  was  his  mouth,  the  Raganya  was  made  his  arms, 
etc'  the  explanation  may  explain  nothing;  but  there 
was  something  to  explain.  In  addition  to  what  is  said 
elsewhere  (Ephraim,  §  5,  i.  ;  Joseph  i. ,  §  2),  some 
considerations  must  be  offered  here. 

In  favour  of  Jacobs'  explanation  as  a  survival  of  a  'junior- 
right  '  from  a  pastoral  period  (Ephraim  i.,  §  5,  i.)  is  the  ad- 
vantage it  has  of  explaining  so  many  other  cases  of  the  younger 
being  preferred.?  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  genea- 
logical system  is  quite  old  enough  to  have  retained  a  custom  so 
antique.  Still,  though  the  whole  question  of  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  'junior  birth -right'  where  it  is  known  to  have 
prevailed  is  difficult,  the  suggestion  that  some  at  least  of  the  old 
Hebrew  genealogical  relationships  are  due  to  it  perhaps  deserves 
more  consideration  than  it  seems  to  have  received.8  Reference 
is  made  below  (§  4,  begin.)  to  the  view  of  Winckler  (Gf  2  74 /.)  that 
the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  whom  he  regards  as  in  some  respects  a 
solar  character  (above,  col.  2582,  n.  3),  represent  the  two  halves 
of  the  year,  and  that  their  exchange  of  places  refers  to  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  calculating  the  year  that  is  known  to  have 
occurred  (Month,  §  3).  This  seems  one  of  the  least  tempting 
mythical  interpretations.^  and  appears  to  be  uncalled  for,  as 
Winckler  himself  offers  another  explanation  decidedly  more 
plausible  {GI 2  85). 

Winckler  suggests  that  there  was  much  more  than 
the  story  of  Gideon-Abimelech  to  indicate  an  early 
importance  of  Manasseh.  The  fact  that  in  one  account 
the  career  of  Saul  began  at  Jabesh  in  Gilead  he  regards 
as  one  of  several  indications  (G/2158)  that  Saul  was 
from  across  the  Jordan,  probably  a  Manassite  leader  of 
a  band  of  warriors  who  made  the  chieftainship  of 
Benjamin    a    stepping-stone    to     the    kingship    of    a 

1  So  MT,  <B5L  and  Pesh. ;  but  ©  ba  gives  Ephraim  first. 

2  J  seems  to  take  the  other  side  (Ephraim  first);  but  it  is 
only  in  appearance:  in  Josh.  17  17  the  phrase  is  a  gloss  (®L, 
<55ba  om.),  and  in  Dt.  34  2  the  same  is  probably  true  ;  although 
the  passage  is  old  enough  to  be  found  in  ©  (©bal),  its  place 
in  the  Sam.  text  is  taken  by  one  quite  different. 

3  1  Ch.  93  (dwellers  at  Jerusalem),  2  Ch.  15o  {gerlm  at 
Jerusalem  :  temp.  Asa),  30  1  (letters),  30 10  (posts),  30 18  (at 
Hezekiah's  passover  :  destruction  of  sanctuaries). 

4  Since  he  has  already  given  Benjamin,  the  order  cannot  be 
geographical,  as  that  in  Ezek.  48  may  well  be  in  this  part  of  it. 

o  The  order,  Manasseh  first  (w.  27/  and  29  in  the  account 


cities),  1  Ch.  12  30./C  (deserters  to  David),  1  Ch.  27  20/  (David's 
tribal  rulers  [nJ^h/]), 

7  Jacobs'  list  {Bibl.  Arch.  50)  is:  Abraham,  Isaac,  Bethuel, 
Kebekah,  Jacob,  Rachel,  Judah,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  Ephraim, 
Moses,  etc. 

8  Even  Gunkel  in  his  interesting  note  (Gen.  271  f.)  does  not 
refer  to  it. 


1  Cp  Gunkel,  Genesis,  p.  liv, 
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Benjamin  monarchy,  which,  through  the  expulsion  of 
the  Philistines,  became  a  state  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions (161  164).  A  forecast  of  this  is  given  in  the 
victory  of  Jephthah  over  Ephraim  (2 141),  which 
Winckler  thinks  originally  made  Jephthah  king  in 
Shechem  (141),  and  with  this  he  connects  the  story 
of  Abimelech.  Manasseh  had  thus  the  supremacy  in 
a  very  real  sense  before  it  passed  to  Ephraim  with 
Jeroboam.  The  theory  that  Saul's  home  was  across 
the  Jordan  is  strongly  defended  by  Winckler.  For 
Cheyne's  reasons  for  rejecting  it,  and  the  emendations 
of  the  text  on  which  his  own  theory  partly  rests,  see 
Saul. 

Naturally  the  name  as  well  as  the  status  of  Manasseh 

was  popularly  explained.      It   was  connected  with  the 

4.  Meaning  verb  to  forSet-     J°sephus  says  that  the 


of  name. 


name   means    '  causing  to  forget '   [Ant. 
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ii.  61,  §  92,  ^irlX-qdov)  :  Joseph's  present 
happiness  made  him  forget  his  former  misfortunes. 
The  explanation  intended  by  Josephus  occurs  in  Gen. 
41 51  (E),  alongside  of  another  version  [ J  ?  so  Gunkel) 
which  makes  the  thing  forgotten  not  Joseph's  trouble 
(Soy  [E])  but  his  father's  house. 

It  is  not  very  clear  what  is  the  point  of  the  emphasis  laid 
(41  50  [E])  on  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  being  born  in  the  fruitful 
years  be/ore  the  years  of  famine  :  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
implies  a  special  interpretation  of  the  names — Manasseh  = 
postponer  (cp  Arabic  nasa'a),  Ephraim=  fruitful  (cp  Ephraim, 
§  */.)•  Such  a  popular  etymology  would  fit  admirably  Winckler's 
(G/2  7$f.)  mythological  account  of  Ephraim's  taking  the  place 
of  Manasseh  as  referring  to  the  postponing  of  the  new  year 
from  autumn  to  spring  (see  Year,  §§6  8);  but  the  theory  is 
precarious  (see  above,  §  3).1 

The  real  etymology  of  the  name  is  unknown.  The 
abnormal  vocalisation  (%im)  of  the  verb  expressing  E's 
explanation  would  confirm  the  traditional  vocalisation 
of  the  name  if  we  could  be  sure  that  it  is  not  (so  Ball, 
ad  loc. )  accidental.  Fortunately  Manasseh  is  one  of 
the  few  tribe  names  that  were  early  used  by  individuals, 
and  so  we  have  seventh-century  evidence  of  the  pro- 
nunciation.2 It  is,  however,  not  quite  decisive.  In 
Esarhaddon's  list  of  tributary  princes  the  name  is 
Menase  (Me-na-si-e) ;  but  in  that  of  Asur-bani-pal  it  is 
Minse  (Mi-in-si-e). 

Noting  certain  other  names  ending  in  sa  (nc),  Sieg- 
fried in  1875  3  suggested  that  Manasseh  was  a  compound 
name:  Men-nasa  (cp  @A,  fjLavva<r<nj) ,  'Men  sustulit' 
(cp  Amasiah,  ,VDDy).  Meni,  who  seems  to  have  been, 
like  Gad,  a  god  of  fate  (see  Fortune,  Gad,  §  1,  end), 
found  worshippers  in  Israel  even  in  very  late  times  (Is. 
65 ii,  RV).  If  Meni  has  been  shortened  into  -man  in 
Ahiman,  as  Fiirst  suggested  (cp  Ahiman),  it  is  possible 
that  it  might  be  treated  similarly  even  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  names 
ending  in  sa  support  the  theory.  k&  in  ne^dti  may  be  a 
divine  name  like  Dusara  in  tnwnD^fi,  and  in  kbmSn  it 
may  be  like  Bel  in  hjnhx  (EXa/fyXos).4 

It  would  thus  be  possible,  indeed,  to  regard  the  name 
Manasseh  as  one  of  a  class  by  no  means  small,  the 
class  namely  of  names  that  contain  two  divine  titles. 

1  The  suggestion  of  G.  H.  B.  Wright  {Was  Israel  in  Egypt? 
245)  that  we  should  connect  the  name  with  the  story  of  a  sur- 
viving remnant  of  Ephraim  in  Judg.  12  4  (dHSN  'B'Sflt  ttSs  being 
considered  equivalent  to  du,  whence  Manasseh)  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  (see  Moore,  Bu.,  Now.  ad 
toe. )  that  the  text  of  the  passage  is  corrupt.  (The  use  Steuernagel 
[ll'anderung,  25]  makes  of  the  passage  is  more  cautious.)  Nor 
is  there  more  to  be  said  for  a  connection  (Wright,  I.e.)  with  D3, 
'standard';  whatever  the  story  of  the  'witness '-altar  in 
Josh.  22  may  owe  its  origin  to  (see  col.  2922,  n.  3),  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  a  »£r-standard  had  anything  to  do  with  it ;  and 
moreover,  even  if  we  should  incline  to  accept  Steuernagel's 
acute  suggestion  {Einwanderung,  96)  that  originally  it  was 
only  certain  Josephites  that  were  blamed  (see  Reuben),  '  Manas- 
seh '  does  not  seem  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  story  originally. 

2  We  must  remember,  however,  the  possibility  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  personal  name  may  have  reacted  on  the 
tradition  of  the  tribal  name. 

3  ZPT{i&7S)l<*S-  He  is  followed  by  C.  N\ebuhz(Gesck.  E6r. 
Zeit.,  252  [1894 1). 

4  On  names  in  sa  see  S.  A.  Cook,  Exp.T  10 525/;  (1899). 
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Min-se,  which  would  be  the  exact  Hebrew  equivalent 
of  Asur-bani-pal's  Minse,  would  in  that  case  contain 
the  two  divine  names  Men  and  5a  (cp  Baasha). 

It  would  be  natural  then  to  conjecture  that  the  strange  name 
Nimshi  ought  to  be  Minshe  (see,  however,  Nimshi).  Jehu,  the 
founder  of  the  third  great  post-Davidic  northern  dynasty,  would 
thus  be  called  'ben  Minshe' — a  Manassite.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested elsewhere  (Issachar,  §  4)  that  there  are  perhaps  hints  of 
a  recognition  of  a  deity  §a  in  N.  Ephraim.  If  Men,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  more  at  home  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  com- 
pound title  MinSe  would  be  symbolical  of  the  east  and  the  west. 
Menahem,  who  was  probably  a  Gadite  (ben  GadI ;  see  Gadi, 
Gad,  §  10),  may  have  borne  the  name  of  the  same  deity  :  to 
judge  from  the  spelling  of  the  king's  name  in  Tiglath-pileser's 
contemporary  list  of  tributaries  (Me-ni-hi-im-me),  Menahem 
may  stand  related  to  Hamuel  [g.v.]  as  Joab  to  Abiel. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  are  willing  to  follow  the  old 
Hebrew  etymology  in  regarding  Manasseh  as  a  parti- 
cipial form  (see  below),  it  will  be  plausible  to  find  in  it 
the  name  or  title  of  a  divine  being  honoured  by 
Manassite  clans.  The  unnamed  god  who  vanished 
with  the  appearance  of  morning  (Gen.  3224  [25]/:,  JE) 
inflicted  an  injury  in  what  v.  25  [26]  calls  nuan  Ti '  (EV, 
'the  sinew  of  the  'hip').  In  Arabia  nasiya  is  to 
suffer,  and  nasi,  to  inflict,  such  an  injury.  Manasseh  (the 
piel  participle)  would  thus  be  the  name  of  a  super- 
natural being  of  whom  the  inflicting  of  such  an  injury 
was  characteristic  (so  Land,  De  Gids,  Oct.  1871,  '  De 
wording  van  staat  en  godsdienst  in  het  oude  Israel,' 
20). 2  Gunkel  suggests  that  the  story  is  connected  with 
a  local  religious  dance  of  a  peculiar  halting  kind.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  iahalluj,  '  walking  in  a  loose  manner, 
as  though  disjointed,  ...  as  though  dragging  a  thing  ' 
is  the  effect  of  contact  with  ginn  [Ham.  p.  30,  /.  4  ; 
compare  the  story  in  Abulf.  Ann.  .3202).  It  is  not 
certain,  however,  who  it  was  that  was  lamed.  Gen. 
3226a  (E,  Gunkel)  certainly  suggests  that  it  was  Jacob's 
antagonist,  and  'Jacob'  in  v.  26 £  (J?  Gunkel)  may 
very  well  be  an  erroneous  gloss.  W.  M.  Miiller  (As.  a. 
Eur.  163,11.  1 )  well  compares  Iliad,  23725-727  (Odysseus' 
unfair  wrestling).  That  this  is  really  the  view  of  J 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  v.  29  (J)  where  Jacob  has 
'  prevailed  with  gods  and  men. ' 3  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  in  the  original  story  the  epithet  Manasseh 
was  a  fitting  title  of  Jacob  himself,  which  might  be  borne 
by  his  worshippers,  as  in  the  case  of  Gad.  According 
to  1  K.  18 26  the  N.  Israelite  prophets  (priests?)  were 
accustomed  to  perform  certain  religious  dances  which 
could  be  called  limping4  (RVm£- ;  inDS'i).  There  may 
have  been  something  similar  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  it 
is  commonly  held  that  the  wrestling  scene  is  laid. 
Bernh.  Luther,  however,  argues  with  some  plausibility 
{ZATW2I69  [1901])  that  it  really  belongs  to  Bethel 
(Gen.  28).  The  question  is  of  less  importance  in  the 
present  inquiry,  since,  if  the  story  is  connected  with  a 
real  tradition  of  some  kind,  it  refers  to  settlers  on  their 
way  to  the  west. 

It  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  this  last  explanation  that 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  name  Manasseh  was 
felt  to  be  a  participle,  therefore  in  a  sense  an  adjective, 
and  consequently  capable  of  being  used  with  the  article. 
Manasseh  occurs  in  the  Hexateuch  with  the  article  some 
twelve  times  (D  and  P),  in  each  case  after  the  construct  >sn 
B3E>,5  which  occurs  only  thrice  6  (P)7  without  the  article.     Out- 

1  The  critical  analysis  of  the  passage  is  still  matter  for  dis- 
cussion.    Verse  25  [26]  may  be  wholly  late. 

*  Land  compares  the  Arabian  ginn. 
Cp  Holzinger,  Gen.  210 ;  Penuel.     Of  course  J  may  have 
had  a  parallel  to  lis  Mahanaim  fragment  32  vf.,  which  perhaps 
originally  told  of  a  (successful  ?)  conflict  of  Jacob  with  divine 
hosts  (so  Gunkel). 

4  The  dancing  of  David  (2  S.  6  14)  is  called  'whirling' 
(1?™),  at  least  if  the  text  is  right  (but  cp  Dance,  §  4  [4]). 

After   nno  Oan),  on  the  other  hand,  the  article  is  never 
inserted.     Is  this  due  to  the  final  ,-,  of  ncD  ? 

6  Of  course  also  in  Nu.  32  33  before  rpv  p. 

7  The  ungrammatical  nc:Dn  B3ET1  in  Josh.  13  7  is  no  doubt 
a  scribal  error  (probably  homoioteleuton).  Konig's  explanation 
KLehrgeb.  22,  §  2o<;)  itself  needs  explanation.  Kautzsch's  ex- 
planation (Gramm.  §  125  d,  n.)  is  not  convincing. 
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side  the  Hexateuch  on  the  other  hand— i.e.,  in  Chronicles — '<in 
B3B>  (4  times)  does  not  take  the  article,!  and  it  is  therefore  at 
least  quite  possible  that  the  abnormal  HE'JDn  is  due  to  misreading 
'K'JDn  in  the  archaic  script,  which  may  have  continued  in  use 
in  the  Torah  (and  Joshua  ?)  longer  than  elsewhere.  This  gentilic 
'  Manassite '  ('BOD)  occurs  four  times,  always  (quite  normally) 
with  the  article  2  and  always  of  the  trans- Jordan  tribe. 

Reference  has  been   made  to  the  representation  in 

Judg.  5  of  a  Machir  (  =  Manasseh)  settled  in  the  high- 

6    Letrends  of  'ana-s  °^  Ephraim  and  the  representation 

'settlement  °^  J  according  to  which  the  Machirites 
crossed  the  Jordan  (?)  and  established 
themselves  (Nu.  32  39  41 /. )  in  Gilead,  the  land  of  the 
Amorites.  See  further  Jair,  Nobah.  Gad  and 
Reuben,  however,  having  been  described  in  JE  (Nu.  32) 
as  being  assigned  their  homes  before  their  kinsmen 
settled  in  W.  Palestine  (cp  Gad,  §  ii),  it  came  to  be 
said  that  Machir  too  received  Gilead  from  Moses  (v.  40). 
With  this  is  connected  the  view  of  the  Deuteronomic 
writers  that  the  whole  country  from  the  Jabbok  north- 
wards—the half  of  Gilead  (Josh.  1225  1331),  i.e.,  the 
part  not  given  to  Gad  (Dt.  312),  and  all  Bashan,  all 
the  region  of  Argob,  the  kingdom  of  Og  (Dt.  3 13) — was 
given  by  Moses  to  Manassites  (cp  Dt.  298  Josh.  126  138 
[<S,  Di.  etc.]  30/  I87227;  for  Bashan  Dt.  4 43  Josh.  208 
21 6  27),  who  come  to  be  called  regularly  '  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh. '  Naturally  it  became  necessary  to  asso- 
ciate these  Manassites  with  Gad  and  Reuben  in  helping 
their  kinsmen  (mentioned  alone  in  Nu.  32)  to  effect  a 
settlement  in  the  west3  (Josh.  I12  4 12  [D2])  and  in  the 
obscure  story  of  the  altar  (Josh.  22  ;  see  Gad,  §11,  and 
especially  Reuben).  The  view  of  P  has  often  been 
supposed  to  be  similar  (cp  Josh.  1329  143?). 

According  to  Steuernagel,  however,  E  and  (so  now 
also  Holzinger,  Joshua,  p.  xii)  P  recognise  only  Reuben 
and  Gad  in  the  east  (Josh.  201) ;  his  view  being  based 
on  the  P  parts  of  Nu.  32  and  on  the  genealogy  (216). 
From  the  fact  that  the  Manassite  genealogies  in  Nu. 
2629^?4  and  Josh.  17  iff.  differ  only  in  their  account  of 
Machir  and  Gilead,5  Steuernagel  argues  that  Machir  and 
Gilead  are  a  later  insertion  into  P  which  knows  nothing 
of  any  Machir — an  insertion  worked  in   in  two  ways 

(217/)- 

The  confusion  on  this  subject  is  perhaps  past  repair  ; 
but  we  venture  to  make  the  following  suggestions.  It 
appears  that  in  Josh.  VJ102  as  it  now  stands  the  sons 
— being  called  '  the  rest '  in  opposition  to  Machir  who 
figures  as  the  father  of  Gilead — are  regarded  as  settling 
in  W.  Palestine.  Steuernagel  reaches  the  same  result, 
for  when  he  cuts  out  the  mention  of  Machir  he  cuts  out 
also  the  words  '  the  rest  of. '  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
just  as  certain  that  in  P's  list  (Nu.  2634)  the  sons  are 
assigned  to  the  east  (on  Nu.  27 1  36 1  see  below).  Kuenen 
argues  that  Gen.  5O23  (E)  also  held  Machir  to  be  the 
only  son  of  Manasseh.  Is  it  necessary,  however,  to 
suppose  that  E  would  have  called  Machir  '  father  of 
Gilead'?  May  not  the  'sons  of  Machir'  mean  the 
'tribe  of  Machir,'  and  the  'adoption'  (St.  ZATW 
6145  ff.  [1886])  be  E's  acknowledgment  of  the  equiva- 
lence of  Manasseh  and  Machir  ?  (so  practically  Gunkel). 
The  names  of  some  of  the  sons  certainly  suggest  the  west. 

That  is  true  of  Abiezer,  Shechem,  and  Hepher  ;  perhaps  also 
of  Shemida  (yTDL?),  which  may  be  connected  in  some  way  with 
Shamir,  Shimron,  Shomron  ;  ©  reads  (mostly)  r  for  dfi    None 


1  In  1  Ch.  27  21  occurs  ntysDrT  'art- 

2  Dt.  4  43  'lJ;;pS,  2  K.  10  33  'C'Jpni,  and  twice  with  (331?  >sn. 
Dt.  29  8  [7]  1  Ch.  26  32.     In  each  case  Reubem'te  precedes. 

3  On  the  possibility  of  some  historical  reminiscence  underlying 
this  story  (Steuernagel,  Einwanderung,  94)  see  Reuben. 

4  Gen.  46  20  gives  no  genealogy  of  Manasseh  (Ei'HRAim,  §  12, 
n.  1,  and  see  below),  ©bal  inserts  a  notice  agreeing  with  1  Ch. 
7  14 :  by  an  Aramaean  concubine  Manasseh  begat  Machir,  who 
begat  Gilead. 

5  Machir's  relation  to  Hepher,  etc.,  is  in  Nu.  that  of  grand- 
father, in  Josh  172  that  of  brother  (in  v.  3,  however,  grandfather : 
see  Kue.  Tk.  T  11 487). 

6  ©B  reads  D1DC  injosh.;  but  the  p  may  be  a  graphical  error 
from  a.  In  1  Ch.  7  18  Ishhdod  may  possibly  represent  Shemida 
(so  Benzinger,  ad  loc.)  especially  if  the  j;  is  not  original. 
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suggests  the  ea^t :  Helek  is  unknown  and  so  is  Asriel,  if  indeed  it 
be  not  an  intruder,  fur  it  seems  on  the  whole  as  probable  as  not 
that  the  writer  uf  the  words  (17  5)  'And  there  fell  ten  parts  to 
Manasseh  [.  .  .J l  (?'.  u)  for  the  daughters  of  Manasseh  received 
an  inheritance  amongst  his  sons  '  counted  the  brothers  carelessly 
as  five,  including  Hepher.  How  the  name  Asriel  might  come 
into  existence  we  see  from  1  Ch.  7  14  (see  Asriel). 

If  the  sons  must  then  be  assigned  to  the  west  are  we 
to  conclude  that,  as  Dillmann  (on  Nu.  26)  suggests, 
the  writer  who  is  responsible  for  the  mention  of  Gilead 
had  lost  all  hold  of  the  geographical  meaning  of  the 
name  Gilead,  or,  believing  that  Gilead  was  conquered 
first,  regarded  the  W.  Manassites  as  offshoots  of  the 
E.  Manassites?2  It  is  on  the  whole  more  likely  that 
the  source  of  confusion  is  the  word  Machir.  Sons  were 
assigned  to  Machir-Manasseh  {e.g.,  Gen.  5O23,  E),  who 
was  then  mistaken  for  Machir-Gilead,  and  therefore 
called  in  a  gloss  '  father  of  Gilead  '  (see  below,  n.  3). 

It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  five  daughters 
(Nu.  2633)  are  to  be  judged  like  the  sons. 

27  7  does  not  say  that  Moses  actually  gave  the  daughters  their 
inheritance,  nor  does  3(5  2,  whilst  in  Josh.  17  4^  '  them  '  not  '  us  ' 
shows  that  we  are  to  regard  the  provision  as  having  been  carried 
out  by  Joshua — i.e.,  in  W  Palestine.3  The  case  had  to  be 
mentioned  in  Nu  27  36  because  it  was  necessary  that  the  legal 
decision  should  be  attributed  to  Mo^es.  The  most  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  postponement  of  the  carrying  out  to  Josh.  17 
is  that  the  whole  story  was  known  to  belong  to  the  west.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  five  names  as  they  appear  in  the  present  text 
to  suggest  the  east :  Tirzah,  ZteM-huglah,  and  /4A7meholah  are 
in  the  west ;  Noah  is  probably,  like  Neah  (Josn-  1!l  :3).  a  corrup- 
tion of  something  else  (Naarah  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim?), 
and  Milcah  is  obscure  (see,  however,  the  special  articles).  On 
the  question  who  the  father  was,  see  below,  §  9. 

We  must  pass  on  to  other  aspects  of  the  Manasseh 
question.  On  the  assumption,  which  is  universal,  that 
Manasseh  is  a  real  tribe  name,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  when  the  curtain  rises  the  Manassites  are  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Ephraim. 

Winckler's  suggestion  that  the  Gideon -Abimelech 
story  is  a  monument  of  the  arrival  of  Manasseh  from 
the  east  has  been  mentioned  above  (§  3).  Steuernagel, 
conversely,  remarks  that  Gideon's  claim  onSuccoth  and 
Peniel  suggests  that  part  of  what  he  calls  the  Jacob-tribe 
— i.e.,  what  afterwards  became  Joseph  (  —  Ephraim, 
Benjamin,  and  Manasseh) — may  have  remained  E.  of 
the  Jordan  when  the  others  entered  Palestine  {Em- 
wan  derung,  64). 

Although  it  is  also  commonly  supposed  that  Benjamin 
had  already  been  constituted  when  Manasseh  or  Machir 
became  distinct  from  Ephraim,4  this  is  by  no  means 
certain  (see  Benjamin,  §£  1  f.  5,  Ephraim,  §  5.  ii. , 
Joseph,  §  2).  The  expansion  of  Joseph  seems  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  much  discussed  passage  in  Josh. 
(17 14-18).  The  house  of  Joseph  (see  the  comm. ) 
complains  that  the  blessing  of  Yah  we  has  made  it  too 
large  for  a  single  tribal  portion  :  it  finds  the  highlands 
too  narrow  and  the  plain  inaccessible.  The  answer  is  : 
clear  the  forest  and  force  a  way  into  the  plain.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  admitted  to  be  entitled  to  more  than  one 
portion.  If  the  plausible  theory  of  Budde  {Mi.  Sa.  3SJf-)> 
adopted  by  Kittel  [Gesch.  Heb.  I240),  that  the  forest  to 
be  cleared  was  in  Gilead5  (cp  Ephraim,  §  3),  be 
adopted,  it  is  natural  to  regard  the  spread  of  Machir- 
Manasseh  to  the  E.  (Nu.  3239)  as  a  further  stage  of 
the  same  expansion  which  producer!  West  Manasseh. 
Steuernagel  {Einivandenmg,  97)  finds  an  echo  of  the 
birth  of  Manasseh  in  the  story  of  the  advance  of  Joseph  to 

1  The  omitted  words  and  the  second  part  of  v.  6  are  probably 
from  another  hand  (SievR-ma^l). 

2  So  also  E.  L.  Curtis,  Hastings'  DB'2i2qb  and  perhaps 
1'river,  3  232. 

:i  In  Xu.  3ii  it  is  heads  of  the  fathers'  houses  of  the  family  of 
the  children  of  Gilead  (?>.  1)  that  call  Zelophehad  their  brother 
(7'.  2) ;  but  in  ?'.  5  the  speakers  are  called  '  the  tribe  of  the  sons 
of  Joseph.'  '  Gilead  '  and  '  Machir,'  therefore,  in  v.  1  are  prob- 
ably not  original.  According  to  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  "5  it  was  the 
chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  that  told  Moses  of  the  death 
of  Zelophehad. 

■*  So  Stade  {(71 VI  160),  Guthe  (6^/56),  and  others. 

5  Hitzig  {Cri  106)  found  it  in  S.  Ephraim,  Knobel,  Keil, 
and  Steuernagel  {ad  loc.)t  in  the  N.,  Ewald  (GK/13!  2  243./)  in 
the  plain. 
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Dothan.  *  He  thinks  that  there  were  probably  struggles 
with  the  Leah  tribes  Issachar  and  Zebulun  who  were 
making  their  way  from  the  S\V.  of  Ephraim  where  they 
had  at  first  settled  (see  Zebulun). 

Judg.  5  seems  to  imply  that  the  whole  of  Manasseh 
was  in  West  Palestine.  When  the  Machirites  are  to  be 
supposed  to  have  crossed  into  Gilead  of  course  we  do 
not  know.  Steuernagel  thinks  that  there  was  a  conflict 
between  (W.)  Manasseh  and  Gad  (Einwanderung,  24, 
below)  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  northern  Gad 
(Gilead)bythe  Machirites  (expedition  of  Gideon,  conquest 
of  Succoth  and  Peniel  ;  see,  however,  Gideon)  :  when 
the  Gileadites  are  called  a  Machirite  clan  they  are 
thereby  treated  as  dependent  on  Machir. 

The    '  Blessing    of  Jacob '    contains    at    present    no 

mention  of  Manasseh  (or  Ephraim),  treating  it  as  part 

nth  of  Joseph  (see,  however,  Joseph  i. ,  §  2, 

'  first  small  type,  Ephraim,  §  5,  ii.,  second 

'    paragraph),    and    there    is    considerable 

confusion  in  the  blessings  connected  with  the  adoption 

of  Joseph's    sons    (see    Carpenter- Battersby    and    the 

comm. ).      In  the  '  Blessing  of  Moses  '  on  the  other  hand 

the    last    two    lines    of    Dt.  33 17    where    Manasseh    is 

mentioned  are  a  gloss.      Who  the    'first-born'  (MT, 

mt>  *vna)  referred  to  in  the  first  line  is,  is  disputed  ;  but 

in  any  case  the  reference  is  not  to  Manasseh. 

It  is  improbable  that  2  S.  20  26  tells  us  that  David  had  a 
Manassite  priest — having  perhaps  (Winckler)  carried  off  some 
Manassite  deity  to  his  capital.  Besides  the  question  at  what 
date  '  Jairite  '  and  '  Manassite  '  were  equated  (see  §  9,  ii  ),  there 
is  the  question  whether  the  reading  'Jairite'  is  correct.  In 
addition  to  what  is  said  eke  where  (Ira,  3)  is  to  be  noted 
Winckler's  suggestion  (£72241,  n.  2)  that  Ja'irite  has  arisen 
from  a  variant  Ja'ir  for  'Ira.  The  sixth  and  the  seventh  in  the 
list  of  Solomon's  administrative  districts  (1  K.  4  13./.)  lay  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  trans-Jordan  country.  In  Ps.  60  [7] 
(  =  10S8)  Gilead  and  Manasseh  represent  the  trans- Jordan  district 
(II  Ephraim  and  Judah);  in  SO  2  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh 
are  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  northern  Israel. 2  There 
is  nothing  to  be  learned  from  the  Chronicler's  list  of  seven 
Manassites  who  deserted  to  David  at  Hebron  (1  Ch.  12  20). 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  get 

behind  the  legends   and  other  data  and  arrive  at  any 

n   t»     i_   vi     theory    of  the    actual  course  of  events. 
7.  Probable  ~,     J    4       c  ,        4,         T       , 


history. 


The  centre  of  gravity  of  northern  Israel 


in  historical  times  appears  to  have  been 
at  Shechem  (Ephraim  i. ,  §§  4  10).  There  is  no  hint  in 
the  OT  of  any  tradition  of  the  southern  Leah  tribes  ever 
having  been  farther  north  than  Shechem.  If  we  are  to 
connect  them,  as  seems  probable,  with  the  Habiri  of  the 
Amarna  letters,3  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  proper 
(including  'Manasseh')  in  the  Ephraim  highlands  will 
fall  later  (cp  Naphtali,  §§  1  3).  They  contributed,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  struggle  sung  of  in  Judg.  5.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  southern  '  Benjamite  '  monarchy 
of  Saul  was  made  possible  by  earlier  achievements 
farther  north.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  definitely 
Manasseh  from  the  rest  of  the  Ephraim  highlands  which 
are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (Ephraim,  i.  3/!).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  there  was  always  more  or  less  com- 
munication with  the  trans-Jordan  lands.  The  history  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  trans-Jordan  lands,  which  is 
traditionally  regarded  as  Manassite,  is  very  obscure. 
See  Gilead,  Basiiax,  Argob,  Aram,  Havvoth-jair, 
Jephthah.  The  most  obvious  fact  written  on  the  face 
of  the  records  preserved  to  us  is  the  series  of  struggles 
with  Aramaeans.  If  there  were  such,  as  no  doubt  there 
were,  in  the  earlier  days  (sec  Jacob,  Laban),  it  is  even 
more  certain  that  they  were  frequent  later  {e.g. ,  Am.  1 3). 
On  the  contributions  made  to  the  history  of  Israel  by 
the   trans -Jordan  ic  division  see   Gad,  §  10.      On  East 

1   He  combines  with  this  the  fight  at  the  waters  of  Merom, 

which,  following  OS'll^Qq,  he  places  near  Dothan. 

-  Kither  llenjamin  or  Mana-seh  must  be  an  addition — perhaps 
Manasseh,  as  best  accounting  f«>r  the  strange  order  (cp  Judg. 
.0  14). 

3  See  above,  col.  1316,  n.  5.  Since  that  was  written  Steuernagel 
has  argued  ably  for  this  view  in  his  very  clever  discussion  of  the 
settlement  of  Israel  {Eitvwandcrung,  115-123).  On  the  general 
question  see  (besides  Naphtali,  §  1)  Simeon. 
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Manasseh's  reputation   for  valour  see  Josh.  17 1  I  Ch. 
5 18-22.     According  to  the  Chronicler  the  [eastern]  half 
of  Manasseh  was  transported  by  Tiglath-pileser  (1  Ch. 
B26) ;  2  K.  1529  had  said  simply  '  Gilead,'  on  which  see 
Naphtali,  §  3,  11.      In  the  fragment  referred  to  below 
(next  col.)  we  are  told,  if  the  reading  is  correct,  that 
Geshur  and  Aram  obtained  possession  of  the  Havvoth- 
jair  (1  Ch.  223).      The  Chronicler  is  strangely  fond  of 
introducing  references  to  Manasseh  (see  col.  2919,  u.  3). 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in   the  fact  that  the  geo- 
graphical data  as  to  where  Manassites  were  settled  are 
perplexing.     P's  south  border  is  dealt 
8- ..     .gj°".      with  elsewhere  (Ephkaim,  §§  5  n); 
graphical  data.  (he  norlhern  border  ;s  omitted  (see 

Joshua,  §9),  unless  the  last  clause  of  v.  10,  which  has  no 
grammatical  subject,  represents  it.  No  list  of  Manassite 
cities  is  given  (cp  Joshua.  §  9),  only  a  list  of  those  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  Manassite,  but  were 
not:  Tappuah  belonged  to  Ephraim,  and  five — viz., 
Beth-shean  near  the  Jordan,  Ibleam,  Taanach, 
and  Megiddo  on  the  S.  edge  of  the  great  plain,  and 
Dor1  on  the  coast — remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites  (on  the  text  of  v.  n  see  Asher,  §  3).  What 
the  Naphoth  in  Issachar  and  Asher  were  we  do  not 
know  (see  Naphtali,  §  2).  Instead  of  a  list  of 
Manassite  cities  we  have  in  v.  2  a  list  unparalleled  in  the 
book  of  Joshua:  each  item  is  'the  sons  of — . '  Some, 
however,  if  not  all,  of  the  names  are  names  of  towns  ; 
and  the  same  is  true  no  doubt,  as  Kuenen  saw  (T/i.  T 
II488  [1877]),  of  the  daughters  mentioned  in  v.  3 
(see  col.  2923,  small  type). 

i.  The  list  just  referred  to  (Josh.  17  if ),  and  theequiva- 
lent  list  in  Nu.  26342  has  been  discussed  already  (col. 

„         .  2922)  in  its  bearing  on  the  Manasseh- 

9.  Genealogies.  Machir.Gilead  question.  As  «  gene- 
alogy it  raises  a  further  question.  The  brothers  among 
whom  the  daughters  received  their  inheritance  ( *nN  "pro 
ir^N  ;  Josh.  17)  are  nowhere  mentioned.  The  father 
himself  is  named  in  five  passages  (Nu.  26  =  1  Ch.  7 
Nu.  27  Nu.  36  and  Josh.  17)  ;  but  nowhere  is  there  any 
hint  of  his  having  any  brothers.  In  fact,  as  Kuenen 
(for  another  object)  has  pointed  out  [Th.  7*11489),  only 
if  there  were  no  such  brothers  could  the  daughters 
succeed  to  Hepher's  inheritance.  In  Nu.  36 n,  how- 
ever, it  is  expressly  said  that  the  five  daughters  married 
sons  of  their  uncles  (|rr-n3  'ja).  If  the  daughters' 
father  were  Hepher  instead  of  being  Hepher's  son  the 
difficulty  would  disappear.  If  we  suppose  that  Nu. 
2633  originally  began  '  And  Hepher  had  no  sons,'  and 
that  later  Hepher  became  corrupted  into  Zelophehad 
(iSnSi  becoming  -insSsi),  necessitating  the  gloss  '  son  of 
Hepher, '  we  clear  up  the  matter  and  also  get  rid  of  the 
difficult  name  'Zelophehad.'  Cheyne  very  acutely 
treats  Zelophehad  as  a  corruption  of  a  supposed  Salhad 
(see  Salecah)  ;  but  that  assumes  that  we  are  to  look 
in  the  E.,  and  that  view,  it  has  been  urged  above  (§  5, 
mid.),  is  not  without  difficulty. 

ii.  The  10  (n)  Manassite  (?)  names  mentioned  before 
(§  5)  reappear  for  the  most  part,  though  quite  differ- 
ently arranged,  in  what  seems  to  be  the  Chronicler's 
main  Manassite  genealogy  (1  Ch.  714-19):  it  comes 
between  Naphtali  and  Ephraim.  The  passage  seems 
to  be  deeply  corrupt  (see  the  separate  articles). 

Abiezer  is  a  son  (not  an  uncle),  and  Mahlah  a  son  or  daughter 
(not  a  sister),  of  Milcah  who  is  called  Molecheth.  Helek  (called 
Likfn)  and  Shechem  are  sons  (not  brothers)  of  Shemida.  "Hepher 
is  not  mentioned,  being  represented  by  Zelophehad.  Shemida 
has  no  brothers,  two  of  them  appearing  as  sons  (Helek  and 
Shechem)  among  whom  is  also  No'ah  one  of  '  Zel'ophehad's 
daughters  (in  Joshua),  of  whom  two  (Hoglah  and  Tirzah)  dis- 
appear, whilst  two  new  names  appear  (Ahian  son  of  Shemida, 
and  Ishhod  son  of  Moleketh). 

The  source  of  the  names  in  w.  16  17*1  (Peresh  [which   (SB 

1  '  Endor '  which  MT  adds  to  the  list  as  given  in  Judg.  1  27 
and  m  ©  (but  see  Endor)  of  Josh.  17  is  to  be  omitted  :  see 
Naphtali,  §  2. 

On  Gen.  46  see  above,  col.  1320,  n.  1. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  this  datum  it  must  of  course  be 
Temembeied  that  did  is  a  somewhat  indefinite  term. 
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omits  =  Sheresh],  Ulam  [Benjamite  in  839],  Rekem  [a  Benjamite 
town,  Josh.  18  27],  and  Bedan)  cannot  be  conjectured.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  little  list  of  seven  names  which  some  one  has 
inserted,  asaregister  of  'half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,'  'whodwelt 
in  the  land,'  to  supplement  the  Reuben  and  Gad  lists. 

Since  the  famous  J  AIR  [q.v.],  called  Gileadite  in 
Judg.  10 3,  appears  to  be  assigned  in  Nu.  3241  to 
Manasseh,  it  is  strange  that  there  is  no  mention  of  him 
in  the  genealogies.  The  Chronicler  has  perhaps  re- 
paired the  omission  :  a  fragment  (1  Ch.  221-23)  wedged 
into  the  Judah  genealogy  tells  that  a  daughter  of  Machir 
had  a  grandson  named  Jair  who  had  twenty-three  cities 
in  the  land  of  Gilead.  The  closing  words  of  v.  23 
suggest  that  the  fragment  belongs  to  the  obscure  gene- 
alogy in  7  nff.1  Whatever  be  the  real  meaning  of  that 
genealogy,  however,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  anywhere 
else,  at  least,  Jair  is  correctly  made  to  be  a  Manassite. 
Dt.  3 14  is  not  a  reliable  passage  ;  but  it  may  mean  this  : 
no  doubt  Moses  had  given  the  territory  mentioned  in 
the  context  to  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  but  (read 
-im  with  @)  Jair  took  all  the  region,  etc.  '  Son  of 
Manasseh '  was  probably  appended  to  '  Jair '  after 
Nu.  3241  had  received  its  present  form — i.e.,  probably 
after  the  insertion  of  u.  40  about  Machir  the  son  of 
Manasseh.  Originally  v.  41  probably  resembled  v.  42 
where  Nobah  has  no  patronymic.  Jair  was  therefore 
Gileadite  rather  than  exactly  Manassite.2 

The  late  passage  Josh.  13  30  of  course  implies  the  later  form  of 
Nu.  8241. 

Whether  we  may  venture  to  infer  from  1  Ch.  2  21-23  that  Jair 
was  the  ou  tcome  of  a  fusion  of  Reuben  ite  (cp  Ed .  Meyer,  Rntsteh. 
16)  families  (Hezron)  with  Gileadite  families  (sister  of  Gilead), 
that  it  was  settled  at  first  somewhat  S.  in  Gilead  (Judg.  10  3^), 
and  afterwards  moved  northwards  (Nu.  32  41),  mingling  with 
Manassites  (so  Steuernagel,  Einivandening,  25),  is  less  certain. 
See  Reuben.  If  Segub,  Jair's  '  father '  (1  Ch.  2  22),  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Argob,  which  Jair  is  said  to  have  conquered  (Dt.  3 14),  there 
may  have  been  a  theory  to  that  effect. 

On  the  problem  connected  with  Manasseh  see  in 
addition  to  the  commentaries,  the  histories,  and  the 
dictionaries,  Kuenen,  '  De  stam  Manasse '  {Th.T 
II 478-496  [1877])  and  Steuernagel,  Die  Einwanderung 
der  israelitischen  Stamme  in  Kanaan  (1901),  especially 
21-28.  H.  w.  H. 

MANASSEH  (ntSOJ?  ;  ma.na.cch(c)  [BKAL]). 

1.  King  of  Judah  (692-639  B.C.),  son  of  Hezekiah, 
and  father  of  Anion  ;  on  his  mother's  name  see  Heph- 
zibah.  Very  little  is  recorded  of  his  long  and,  it  would 
seem,  extremely  prosperous  reign.  As  we  approach 
the  final  catastrophe,  the  editor  feels  it  less  important  to 
communicate  details,  because  of  the  reactionary  character 
of  the  religion  favoured  by  the  latest  kings.  The  sins 
of  Manasseh,  so  we  are  assured — i.e. ,  first,  his  patronage 
of  heathenish  cults,  and  next,  his  shedding  of  innocent 
blood  (as  a  persecutor  of  the  prophets  ?) — were  the  true 
causes  of  the  captivity.  But  how  could  this  wickedness 
of  the  king  be  consistent  with  the  long-continued  pros- 
perity which  the  annals  appear  to  have  recorded  ? 

According  to  a  long-assumed  critical  result  (see 
Graf,  St.  Kr.,  1859,  pp.  467/;;  Kue.  OndS1)  i.  473; 
Wellh.  Prol.®  215  [ET  207],  and  cp  Chronicles, 
§  8  («)),  the  Chronicler  found  a  way  of  reconciling  this 
inconsistency,  which  seemed  to  threaten  his  dogma  of 
prompt  retribution  for  sin,  by  supposing  a  Babylonian 
captivity  of  Manasseh  (a  sort  of  prophecy  of  the  later 
captivity  under  Nebuchadrezzar),  from  which  the  king 
was  only  delivered  through  his  repentance  (2  Ch.  33 
n-13).  Schrader,  however  (KAT®  367^),   has 

given  highly  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  Chronicler,  so  far  as  his  facts  are  concerned,  (i. ) 
In  the  lists  of  twenty-two  tributary  kings  of  Canaan  and 
the  small  neighbouring  countries  given  alike  by  Esarhad- 
don  and  by  Asur-bani-pal  we  find  the  name  of  M8nass£ 
king  of  Jaudu— i.e. ,  Judah  (KBn.  149 239).  (ii.)  When 
Samas-sum-ukin,  king  or  viceroy  of  Babylon,  rebelled 
against  his  royal  brother  (cp  Asurbanipal,  §  7),  he 
obtained  the  support  of  the  kings  of  the  very  region  to 

1  See  col.  2361,  n.  3,  and  especially  Zelophehad. 

2  So  also  Cheyne  (Jephthah,  §  3). 
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which  the  tributaries  on  the  lists  belonged  [KB  2 185  ;  cp 
19s).  It  is  not  known  whether  Manasseh  was  more 
cautious  than  the  rest ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
this.  (iii. )  Even  if  we  grant  that  Manasseh  was  suspected 
of  being  implicated  in  the  revolt,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  summoned  by  Asur-bani-pal  to  give  an  account  of 
his  actions,  and  there  are  inscriptions  to  prove  that  after 
the  overthrow  of  Samas-sum-ukin  {647  B.C.),  Asur-bani- 
pal  received  both  kings  and  ambassadors  in  Babylon. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  much  better  than  Graf,  how  the 
Chronicler  generally  worked  —  viz.,  by  adopting  and 
modifying  or  supplementing  earlier  traditional  material 
— we  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  Manasseh 
did  go  to  Babylon  at  the  call  of  his  suzerain.  Whether 
he  was  carried  thither  in  chains,  like  Pharaoh  Necho  I., 
or  whether  this  is  a  romantic  addition  to  the  story,  we 
cannot  venture  to  say.  That  the  repentance  of  Manasseh 
was  a  fact,  no  historian  could  assert.  The  whole  course 
of  the  later  history  is  opposed  to  such  a  view  (cp  Israel, 
§  36;  Wi.  AT  Unt.  122/.;  M 'Curdy,  Hist.  Propk. 
Mori.  2  386,  who  boldly  corrects  'Babylon'  in  Ch.  into 
1  Nineveh '  ;  Driver,  in  Hogarth,  Author,  and  Arck&ol. 
114-116). 

The  vagueness  of  the  Chronicler's  statement  in  2  Ch.  33  n  may 
seem  to  support  the  idea  that  the  narrative  is  an  edifying  fiction. 
But  was  the  vagueness  always  there  ?  One  expression  may  lead 
us  to  doubt  this — viz.,  'took  him  -with  hooks'  (so  RV"iff.  for 
D'ninil).  This  expression  might  pass  in  poetry  (see  2  K.  19  28 
Ezek.  194  ;  cp  Job  40  26  [41  2]),  but  hardly  in  sober  prose.  Yet 
the  rendering  'in  chains'  (RV  ;  so  ®,  Vg.,  Tg.)does  violence  to 
usage.  We  must  either  render  '  with  hooks '  or  emend  the  text. 
A  parallel  passage  (2  K.205)  suggests  that  Q'nin  may  conceal 
the  name  of  a  place,  and  further,  that  the  latent  place-name  may 
be  Jericho  (in'Tni  miswritten  ,mna  =  D,mnD)-  If  so,  Manasseh 
fled  to  Jericho  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  taken  there. 
So,  too,  -|t^N  may  perhaps  be  a  relic  of  SdJ3*1Cn1S]—  '"■'■»  'of 
Asur-bani-pal.'  Observe  that  the  parallel  description  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Pharaoh  Necho  (Schr.  KA  T  371)  says  nothing 
of    hooks.' 

2.  One  of  the  B'ne  Pahath-moab  in  list  of  those  with  foreign 
wives  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  5,  end),  Ezra  10  3of  (jj-avao-erj  [Bar])=i  Esd. 
931  {p.a.va.a-ar\a<;  [BA]). 

3.  One  of  the  B'ne  Hoshum  in  same  list,  Ezra  10  331  =  1  Esd. 
*>33- 

4.  In  Judg.  18  30  [MT]  (jiavvaacrn  \AJ),  ancestor  of  Jonathan 
the  Danite  priest.     See,  however,  Jonathan,  Moses, 

MANASSES  (manaxchc  [BAL]). 

1.  1  Esd.  9  33  =  Ezra  10  30,  Manasseh  ii.  (3). 

2.  Tobit  14  10.     See  Achiacharus,  Tobit. 

3.  Judith  S  2,  the  husband  of  Judith. 

4.  Mt.  1 10.     See  Manasseh  ii.  (1). 

5.  Rev.  76.    See  Manasseh  i. 

MANASSES,  PRAYER  OF.     See  Apocrypha,  §  6. 
MANASSITE  C&iip),  Dt.  4  43  etc.    See  Manasseh  i. 
§  4,  end. 

MANDRAKES,    RV™e-    Love-apples    (DWA  ; 

mhAa.  M&NAp&ropOY'  Gen.  3O14;  Mo.NApo.ropo.1 
(-01  AD  once),  Gen.  3O15/  Cant.  713  [14]  [-pec  A]f). 

The  Hebrew  name,  dudd'fm,  was  no  doubt  popularly 
associated  with  dodlm,  DH'n,  'love';  but  its  real  ety- 
mology (like  that  of  fiavSpaydpas)  is  obscure.  It  de- 
notes the  fruit — in  Cant.  7  13  [14]  possibly  the  flowers — 
of  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  as  the  belladonna  plant 
(Atropa  Belladonna,  L. ).  A  Greek  description  of  the 
mandrake  will  be  found  in  Dioscorides  (476)  ;  among 
its  names  he  mentions  Kipicala..1  Wetzstein,  who  on 
9th  May  (i860)  found  the  already  ripe  fruits  growing 
profusely  on  ■»  mountain  in  Hauran  (cp  Del.  Hohelied 
u.  Koheleth,  439/:),  argues  for  the  plant  of  the  OT 
being  the  autumn  mandrake  (Mandragora  autumnalis, 
Bertol. ),  rather  than  the  spring  mandrake  (.)/.  offici- 
narum,  L. ),  because  in  Palestine  the  spring  mandrake 
w  ould  have  disappeared  long  before  the  time  of  wheat 
harvest  (ii.  444/.).  It  appears,  however,  that  M. 
autumnalis  is  not  a  Palestinian  plant  at  all ;  and  the 
other  species,  which  flowers  from  February  to  March,  or 
in  warm  situations  as  early  as  Christmas,  has,  according 
to  Tristram  (NHB  468),  the  time  of  wheat  harvest  as  its 

1  ejrec5ij  hoKti  rj  pi£a  ^lATpcor  elrcu  TTonjTiKij. 
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general  period  of  ripening.  Tristram  describes  the 
blossom  as  '  cup-shaped,  of  a  rich  purple  colour.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  plum,  quite  round,  yellow, 
and  full  of  soft  pulp.  It  has  a  peculiar,  but  decidedly  not 
unpleasant,  smell,  and  a  pleasant,  sweet  taste.'  Tristram 
adds  that  the  belief  still  survives  in  Palestine  that  the 
fruit  when  eaten  ensures  conception.  A  quite  distinct 
tradition  is  that  on  which  rests  the  use  of  the  plant  as 
an  aphrodisiac  (see  Wetzstein,  I.e. ,  and  Low,  188).  Cp 
Magic,  §20,  and  see  Starr,  Am.  Antiq.  and  Or.  Journ. , 
32259-268  (1901). 

[The  connection  of  the  story  in  Gen.  30  14/?  (on  the  origin  of 
which  see  Issachar,  §  2)  with  heathen  superstition  is  easily 
recognised.  Like  the  mallow,  the  mandrake  was  potent  in  all 
kinds  of  enchantment  (see  Maimonides  in  Chwolson,  Ssabier, 
2459,  and  the  notes).  The  German  name  of  the  plant  (Alraun  ; 
OHG.  Alruna)  indicates  the  prophetic  power  supposed  to  lie 
in  little  images  made  from  this  root  which  were  cherished  as  oracles. 
The  possession  of  such  roots  was  lucky  (see  Ducange,  s.v.  '  Man- 
dragora,' and  Littre).]  N.  M. — W.  T.  T. -D. 

MANEH  is  given  in  EV  once  (Ezek.  45 12)  for  Heb. 
nJD  (V'"I3D,  cp  Mene  ;  mna.  [BAQ] ;  Vg.  mina  or 
mna).  In  all  other  places  where  maneh  or  fiva  occurs 
(1  K.  IO17  Ezra  269  Neh.  "71/  iEsd.  54s  1  Mace.  I424 
15 18  Lk.  19 13  16  182024  f.)1  EV  has  'pound.'  See 
Weights  and  Measures,  Kesitah,  Pound. 

In  Ezek.  45  12  MT  is  indefensible  :  the  true  form  of  the  text  is 
that  in  ©A  (s„  Co.).  J.  P.  Peters  (JBL,  1893,  pp.  48  /)  has 
explained  the  motive  of  the  ungrammatical  emendation  in  MT, 
which  '  succeeds  after  a  fashion  in  making  Ezekiel  say  that  sixty 
shekels  =  one  maneh,  and  so  harmonising  what  was  regarded  as  a 
prediction  with  fact.'  The  cause  of  this  early  emendation  is  now 
plain.  '  The  [true]  text  of  Ezekiel  places  the  maneh  at  fifty 
shekels,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  old  Hebrew  ratio,  and 
was  actually  retained  in  the  silver  coinage.  But  the  maneh  of 
fifty  shekels  gave  way  to  the  Babylonian  maneh  of  sixty  shekels.' 
The  whole  note  in  JBL,  I.e.,  is  well  worth  reading. 

MANES  (m&nhc  [BA]),  1  Esd.  9  21  RV  =  Ezra  10  21, 
Maaseiah  (q.v.  ii. ,  11). 

MANGER  (4>atnh),  Lk.  27  12  16  EV  ;  also  Lk.  13is 
RV-s-,  EV  '  stall.'     See  Cattle,  §  5  ;  Inn,  end. 

MANI  (ma.NI  [BA]),  1  Esd.93o  =  Ezral029,BANi,2. 

MANIUS  (manioc  [AV]),  2  Mace.  II34  RV,  AV 
Manlius. 

MANLIUS,  RV  Manius,  Titus  (titoc  manioc 
[AV],  so  Syr.  and  Vg.  ;  manAioc  [al.]),  the  name  of 
one  of  the  ambassadors  who  is  said  to  have  written  «. 
letter  to  the  Jews,  confirming  whatever  concession 
Lysias  had  granted  them  (2  Mace.  11 34).  Four  letters 
were  written  to  the  Jews,  of  which  the  last  is  from 
'  Quintus  Memmius  and  Titus  Manlius,  ambassadors 
(irnecr/3C7cu)  of  the  Romans.'  There  is  not  much  doubt 
that  the  letter  is  a  fabrication,  as  history  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  these  names.  Polybius  (xxxi.  96),  in- 
deed, mentions  C  Sulpitius  and  Manius  Sergius,  who 
were  sent  to  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  about  163  B.C., 
and  also  (xxxi.  129)  Cn.  Octavius,  Spurius  Lucretius, 
and  L.  Aurelius,  who  were  sent  into  Syria  in  162  B.C., 
in  consequence  of  the  contention  for  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  king  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  ;  but  he  entirely 
ignores  Q.  Memmius  or  T.  Manlius.  We  may,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  legates  of  these  names  were  never  in 
Syria.  The  true  name  of  T.  Manlius  may  be  T. 
Manius  (cp  RV),  and,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for 
an  embassy  to  have  been  sent  to  Syria  between  the  two 
recorded  by  Polybius,  the  writer  may  have  been  thinking 
of  the  former. 

The  letter  is  dated  in  the  148th  year  of  the  Seleucidan  era 
(=165  B.C.),  and  in  that  year  there  was  a  consul  of  the  name  of 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  appears  to  have  been  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Egypt  about  164  B.C.,  to  mediate  between  the  two 
Ptolemies,  Philometor  and  Euergetes  (Livy,  43  11  ;  Polyb.  Ret. 
32  1  2). 

The  employment  of  this  Seleucidan  era  as  a  date,  the  absence 
of  the  name  of  the  city,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  first  in- 
tercourse of  the  Jews  and  Romans  did  not  take  place  till  two 
years  later,  when  Judas  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans 
(1  Mace.  8 1,  seq.),  all  prove  that  the  document  is  far  from 
authentic. 


1  ©  87  in  Bel  27  reads  TriVtnjj  nva<;  rpiaKovTa. 
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The  three  other  letters  do  not  merit  serious  attention  (2  Mace. 
11 16-33  ;  cp  WernsdorfT,  Dejid.  Libr.  Maccab.,  sec.  60  ;  Grimm, 
Exeg.  Handbuch,  ad  loc.t  also  Maccabees,  Second,  §  3). 

MANNA    (|0;    manna;"    Ex.  16  is  31  CO"*''  MAN 

in  this  cap.  except  A  in  35a]  33  35  [composite,  P  and  JE, 

.       see   below,   §  3],    No.  11 6-9   [JE],    Dt. 

1.  Meaning  8ji6  p^  josh.  5l2   [P]p   Neh.9™   Ps. 

of  word.  7824.  also  jn.63I49  Heb.  94  Rev.2i7, 
and,  in  some  MSS,  Jn.  6s8f).  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  still  doubtful,  though  Ebers's  derivation  from 
an  Egyptian  word  of  the  same  meaning  (mennu)  is 
probable  (Durch  Gosen,  226/. ).  A  play  on  the  name 
is  suggested  in  Ex.  1(5 15  ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  that  verse  |D=nD,  'what,'  though  the  use  of  an 
Aramaic  pronominal  form  is  peculiar. 2  The  explanation 
of  Ges.  and  others  that  it  is  there  — Ar.  mann  'gift,' 
is  most  unlikely  (see  Di.  ad  loc. ) ;  the  Arabic  use  of  the 
name  mann  is  almost  certainly  due  to  Hebrew. 

According  to  P  manna  was  first  given  to  the  Israelites 

in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  on  the  15th  day  of  the  2nd 

. .     . .-     month  of  the  Exodus,  from  which  point 

..         "it  continued  to  form   their  nourishment 

during  the  wilderness  journey. 

(i. )  The  indication  of  place  and  time  and  the 
description  given  of  the  substance  itself  have  led 
to  its  identification  as  the  exudation  of  a  tree  which  is  still 
common,  and  probably  was  formerly  more  abundant,  in 
the  E.  of  the  Sinai  peninsula — viz. ,  a  species  of  Ta?narix 
gallica,  L. ,  called  by  Ehrenberg  mannifera.  Ebers 
(op.  cit.  223  ff.),  who  visited  the  peninsula  in  1871, 
journeying  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  eastern  side  accord- 
ing to  the  recorded  route  of  the  Israelites,  came  upon 
these  trees  first  in  the  W.  Gharandel,  and  found  them 
most  plentiful  in  the  W.  Feiran  and  fairly  plentiful 
in  the  YV.  esh-Sheikh  (see  Sinai).  This  agrees  with  the 
older  accounts  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt.  The  former, 
visiting  the  district  on  10th  June  1809,  found  quantities 
of  '  manna, '  partly  adhering  to  the  soft  twigs  of  the 
tamarisks,  and  partly  fallen  beneath  the  trees.  At  six 
in  the  morning  it  was  of  the  consistency  of  wax ;  but  the 
sun's  rays  soon  melted  it,  and  later  in  the  day  it  dis- 
appeared, being  absorbed  into  the  earth.  A  fresh  supply 
appears  each  night  during  its  season  (June  and  July). 
Burckhardt  describes  its  taste  as  sweet  like  honey, 
pleasant  and  aromatic,  and  its  hue  as  dirty  yellow ; 
others  say  that  as  it  falls  by  night  it  is  pure  white.  (See 
the  accounts  of  these  and  other  travellers  collected  in 
Ritter,  Erdk.  14565^).  In  1823  Ehrenberg  discovered 
that  the  flow  of  manna  from  the  twigs  of  the  tamarisk 
was  due  to  their  being  punctured  by  a  scale  insect  which 
is  now  called  Gossyparia  mannifera,  Hardn.  Doubt  has 
been  thrown  on  this  view  by  later  travellers,  who  found 
manna  at  a  season  when  the  trees  no  longer  bore  traces 
of  the  insect ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ehren- 
berg's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  exudation  is  true. 
The  quantity  now  produced  in  the  peninsula  is  small — 
according  to  Burckhardt  only  between  500  and  600 
pounds  annually ;  but  it  may  once  have  been  much 
greater  when  the  woods  were  thicker  and  more  extensive. 

(ii. )  Another  kind  of  '  manna  '  said  to  be  found  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai  is  that  yielded  by  the  Camel's  Thorn — 
Alhagi  camelorum,  Fisch. — a  small  spiny  plant  of  the 
order  Leguminosa.  The  '  manna '  used  as  a  drug  is 
derived  from  quite  a  different  tree — viz. ,  the  manna  ash, 
Fraxinus  Ornus,  L.  On  this  and  other  sorts  of  manna, 
see  Fluck.  and  Hanb.l2)  409^,  and  cp  ZDMG  23  275^, 
35254  on  Turkish  and  Kurdish  mannas. 

(lii. )  More  recently  has  been  put  forward  another  view 

©  uses  the  same  form  repeatedly  in  the  prophets  to  render 

.imp. 

2  Field  (on  Ex.  16  15)  cites  (from  Jsf)  a  Gk.  version  ixa.v  aiT6 
<$  ,"r'  ZKT'  l8q9'  P"  l65/>.  'is  that  manna?'  [Parthey 
yKa°.  C<ypt..lat.  106)  gives  a  Coptic  word  va.u.=  '  arbor  similis 
tamansco  (Schulte,  ZKT,  1899,  570).  Wi.  AOF  23227C, 
quoting  a  Palm,  inscr.  published  by  Clermont-Ganneau.  £t. 
J  j  *'  Pr-  1  '2°  explains  m  (here  II  on1?)  to  mean  ambrosia, 
food  of  the  gods  (cp  below,  §'4).] 
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of  the  nature  of  the  biblical  manna  which  identifies  it 
with  lichen  —  viz.,  Lecanora  esculenta,  Eversm.,  and 
allied  species.  A  good  account  is  to  be  found  in 
Kerner  von  Marilaun's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Plants,  Eng.  ed. 
28ioj?:  It  is  met  with  in  Arabia  and  many  other  parts 
of  W.  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  Sahara  and  deserts  of 
Algeria.  It  first  forms  thick  wrinkled  and  warted  crusts 
on  stones,  preferably  on  small  fragments  of  limestone  ; 
the  outer  colour  of  the  crust  is  a  grayish  yellow,  whilst 
on  breaking  it  appears  as  white  as  a  crushed  grain  of 
corn.  As  they  get  older  the  crusts  separate  from  their 
substratum,  and  become  rolled  back ;  ultimately  the 
loosened  piece  forms  an  elliptical  or  spherical  warted 
body.  Owing  to  their  extreme  lightness  these  pieces 
are  rolled  about  by  the  wind,  and  are  carried  hither  and 
thither  in  the  air,  which  in  dry  countries  is  the  means 
of  their  distribution.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  thereare 
heavy  rains  the  pieces  are  washed  along  by  the  water  and 
deposited  in  great  heaps,  from  which  '  a  single  man  can 
in  a  day  collect  4-6  kilograms  (about  12,000  to  20,000 
pieces,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel  nut).  In 
the  steppe  region  and  in  the  high  lands  of  south-west 
Asia,  the  manna  lichen  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  corn 
in  years  of  famine — being  ground  in  the  same  way  and 
baked  into  a  species  of  bread.  The  so-called  manna 
rains  occur  generally  between  January  and  March — i.e. , 
during  the  wet  season. 

The  tamarisk  manna  consists  chiefly  of  sugar  (Fluck. 
and  Hanb.  P)  415)  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could 
by  itself  form  the  sustenance  of  human  beings  for  any 
lengthened  period.  The  manna-lichen,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  said  to  be  '  dry  and  insipid  '  (Teesdale  in  Science 
Gossip,  3233),  and  so  would  not  answer  altogether  to  the 
description  in  Ex.  16  31  [P]  ;  but  the  comparison  of  its 
taste  to  that  of  honey  is  wanting  in  JE  (Nu.  II6-9).  It 
is  conceivable,  however,  that  both  these  substances  may 
have  been  known  and  occasionally  used  as  food  by  the 
Israelites. 

The  passages  relating  to  the  gift  of  the  manna  are 

Ex.  16  and  Nu.  11 6-5.     The  latter  belongs  to  a  chapter 

„  ~  ...  .  which 'is  certainly  pre-exilic,  and  of  which 
3.  Criticism  J_  ,-.  .    , 

f  .,  w.  4-15  are,  with  some  confidence,  to  be 

,.  ascribed  largely  to  T.      Ex.  16,    'one  of 

na.TT3.tlV6S 

the  most  perplexing  battle-grounds  of 
criticism,'  consists  of  a  few  old  fragments  (4  15a  16a  19- 
21  35),  the  rest  being  P  and  RP.X 

The  fact  that  the  manna  was  given  to  assuage  the  hunger  of 
the  people,  whereas  the  presence  of  food  in  the  form  of  cattle  is 
expressly  mentioned  m  Ex.  17  3  19 13  24  5  32  6  34  3  might  help  us 
to  ascertain  the  source  of  these  fragments  were  it  not  that  critics 
are  not  unanimous  respecting  them.2 

The  wilderness  of  Sin  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  manna,  according  to  P  (§  2  above). 
Where  the  older  narrative  placed  it  does  not  at  first 
sight  appear  ;  at  all  events  it  comes  immediately  before 
the  smiting  of  the  rock  at  Massah  and  Meribah.  In 
the  article  Massah  and  Meribah  (q.v. )  the  view 
has  been  taken  that  these  names  were  originally  distinct, 
and  since  we  find  that  in  Nu.  II6-9  the  account  of 
the  manna  is  wedged  in  between  the  events  at 
Taberah  (1-3),  and  Kibroth  -  hattaavah  {31-35), 3  and 
that  in  Dt.  §22  Massah  is  placed  between  these  two 
names,  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  older  narrative 
in  Ex.  16,  the  giving  of  the  manna  was  located  in 
Massah  ;  cp  the  punning  allusion  to  the  name  in  Ex. 
I64  ('  that  I  may  prove  them, '  udw)-4  It  is  noteworthy 
that    another   tradition    in    Ex.   \7 7b    (gloss),    Dt.  616, 

1  So,  following  Bacon,  Trifile  Trad,  of  the  Exod.  80-87, 
Addis,  Doc.  Hex.  2  246,  n.  1.  Otherwise  Dr.,  and  the  Oxf.  Hex.; 
cp  also  Exodus,  §  2,  and  the  tables  to  Holz.  Einl. 

2  Dr.  (cp  also  Kue.,  Co.) ascribes  all  toE.  But  34  3  is  ascribed 
to  JE  by  Kue.,  and  to  J  by  Co.,  and  the  Oxf.  Hex.  Di.,  We., 
Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  find  both  J  and  E  varyingly  in  these 
passages. 

3  The  election  of  the  elders  (w.  16-17)  belongs  to  a  later  phase 
of  E  (see  Eldad  and  MEDAD)and  may  be  safely  passed  over. 

4  Cp  also  Ps.  78  18  ;  '  they  tempted  '  0D3'])  God  by  asking  for 
food. 
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associates  the  name  not  with  the  '  proving'  of  Israel  by 
Yahwe,  but  with  the  '  tempting  '  of  Yahwe  by  Israel  (see 
Bacon,  I.e. ,  also  Massah  and  Meribah). 

Manna  is  called  'heavenly  corn,'  and  'bread  of  the  mighty'  (?n 

OW.  and  CT3M  Unh>  Ps.  7824/),  'heavenly  bread '(V  'S  Ps. 

IO540),  cp  4  Esd.  1  19  (jam's  an^clorum), 

4.  Mystical  Wisd.  IO20  (ayyeKuv  Tpo^tj),   V.izib  (aju.- 

interpretations.    Ppoo-i'a    Tpo<£rj),  and    1    Cor.  IO  3  (nvey/uL- 

tikoi/  flptoixa.),  phrases  which  bring  us  into 
touch  with  Jewish  beliefs  (cp  Bammidbdr  r.  16,  ana  see  above, 
§  i,  n.  2).  With  Wisd.  16 206,  'bread  .  .  .  agreeing  to  every 
taste,'  agrees  the  Rabbinical  legend  that  the  manna  adapted 
itself  to  every  one's  taste  ;  to  hiin  who  preferred  figs  its  taste  was 
like  a  fig,  etc.  (cp  Eisenmenger,  Entdeckt.  J udenth.  I485).  See 
also  Si/-.  7  149  (cp  Rev.  2  17),  Afoc.  Bar.  2  98,  Taylor,  Sayings  of 
the  Fathers  (%  z7&f.  N.  M.  ,  §  if.  ;    S.  A.  C.  ,  §  3/ 

MANOAH  {TOtt,  §  74;  'rest'  or  from  r\2D,  'to 
present  a  gift,'  M&Ntoe  [BAL]  ;  Jos.  m&nooXHc).  the 
father  of  Samson,  of  Zorah  {q.v. ),  '  of  the  clan  (see  Dan) 
of  the  Danites'  (Judg.  1^2Zf.  I631).  See  Judges 
[Book],  §  11,  Theophany.  Manoah  is  obviously 
the  legendary  eponym  of  the  Manahathites  of  Judah 
(or  Dan)  ;  hence  his  burying-place  can  be  also  that  of 
Samson  {Judg.  1 6  31 }.  The  story  in  which  Manoah  plays 
a  part  should  be  compared  with  the  parallel  narrative  in 
Judg.  611-24  (Gideon),  which  is  usually  assigned  to  the 
same  author.  The  story  is  that  first  Manoah's  wife,  and 
then  Manoah  himself  as  well,  were  visited  by  a  messen- 
ger of  Yahwe,  who  was  sent  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  and  to  give  directions  respecting  his  bringing  up. 
It  was  this  son  (Samson)  who  should  deliver  Israel  from 
the  Philistines. 

On  the  'misleading'  editorial  alteration  in  Judg.  11 5a  6b  see 
Moore's  Commentary.     Cp  Samson. 

MANOCHO  (manOXCO  [BAL]),  Josh.  155o  6-  See 
Manahath,  3. 

MANSLATER  (ny'in,  Nu.  356i2  ;  ANApochoNOC, 
'  Ti.  19).      See  Goel. 

MANTELET  (ipb),  Nah.  2  5,  RV.     See  Siege. 

MANTLE.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  generally 
in  the  article  Dress  on  the  clothing  of  the  Israelites 
a  few  supplementary  remarks  are  necessary  here  on  the 
mantle  in  particular.  Under  this  heading  are  included 
not  only  the  words  so  rendered  (sometimes  incorrectly) 
by  the  EV,  but  also  and  more  especially,  those  Hebrew 
terms  which  appear  to  denote  anyouter  garment,  cloak,  or 
wrapper.  It  will  be  prudent  for  the  present  to  keep  the 
archaeological  evidence — the  sculptures  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  and  Muhammadan  usage — quite  distinct  from 
the  very  insufficient  evidence  afforded  by  the  OT  alone. 

One  of  the  difficulties  associated  with  a  discussion  of 
the  kinds  of  outer-garment  worn  by  the  Israelites  is  the 
_     .      .        .  question  whether  it  was  worn  over  the 

1.  ArcnsBOlOgy.  loin.clothi  or  skirt  <see  Girdle)  alone, 

or  over  the  tunic  alone,  or  over  both.  The  Roman 
toga  was  apparently  worn  at  first  over  the  loin-cloth  or 
subligaculumonXy,  and  the  same,  probably,  wasfrequently 
the  case  with  the  Israelite 1  mantle.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  caliph  Abu  Bekr,  distinguished  for  his  simplicity 
of  dress,  is  once  described  as  wearing  the  samla  (cp 
simlak,  §  2  [1],  below)  and  'abd'a — the  latter  a  striped 
and  ornamented  mantle  with  short  sleeves  ;  and  his 
successor  Omar,  equally  simple  in  his  tastes,  wore  a 
woollen  jubba  (a  garment  reaching  to  the  knees,  sewn 
down  the  front  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  top 
and  bottom)  and  the  'aba* a.  Here  we  have  to  do 
with  tunic  and  mantle.  No  mention  is  made  of  a 
primary  garment  corresponding  with  loin-  or  waist- 
cloth.  Finally,  Muhammad  himself  wore  kamfs  ( tunic) , 2 
sirbdl  (trousers),  and  above  both  a  jubba  bordered  with 
silk.      Among  Arabian  3  outer  garments  of  a  finer  sort 

1  The  priests,  however,  according  to  Jos.  Ant.  Hi.  7  1-4  wear 
breeches  (d'DJDD),  tunic  (runs),  ai*  outer  girdle,  and  a  turban. 
To  these  the  high-priest  adds  the  mantle. 

2  Etymologically  the  same  as  our  word  chemise. 

3  See  generally  Dozy,  Diet.  detallU  d.nojns  d.vetements 
ckez  Us  Arabes  (Amsterdam,  1845),  H.  Almkvist  in  the  8th 
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are  the  habara,  specifically  a  striped  and  spotted 
garment,  and  the  burd,  often  simply  an  oblong  dark 
piece  of  thick  woollen  cloth,  or  plain  with  dark  stripes 
close  together  (called  musayyah).  The  poorest  and 
meanest  of  garbs  is  the  kisd,  the  mark  of  a  poor  man, 
an  oblong  cloth,  sometimes  cut  and  sewn. 

On  the  Egyptian  outer  garment  see  Egypt,  §  39. 
Its  use  was  established  by  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  though 
priests  still  retained  the  primitive  tunic  or  skirt.  The 
upper  garment  was  a  short  shirt  sometimes  with  a  left 
sleeve  and  a  slit  for  the  right  arm.  Gala  dresses  were 
of  course  common,  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  men's 
garments  were  usually  more  ornamented  than  the 
women's,  whose  earliest  clothing  consisted  of  a  simple 
foldless  garment  reaching  from  below  the  breasts  to  the 
ancles. 

In  the  regions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  sculptures,  the 
ordinary  dress  is  a  tunic  from  neck  to  knee,  with  short 
sleeves  down  to  above  the  elbow.  Very  frequently  the 
outer  garment  reaches  only  from  the  waist,  and  is  elabor- 
ately ornamented.1  A  girdle  encircles  the  waist,  and 
not  uncommonly  the  skirt  is  so  draped  as  to  fall  below 
the  ancle  of  the  right  foot,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  left 
from  just  above  the  knee-cap  downwards  is  bare. 

The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  often  bare,  save  only 
for  various  kinds  of  ornamented  bands,  etc.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  garment  seems  to  be  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder  (leaving  the  right  arm  bare).  Most  striking 
is  the  mantle  sculptured  upon  the  royal  statue  in  the 
Louvre  (see  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art  in  Ass.  2,  pi.  6). 

Turning  finally  to  representations  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  and  their  nearer  neighbours,  we  note  the 
over-garment  with  cape  worn  by  the  princes  of  Lebanon 
(see  above,  col.  1225,  fig.  5).  The  Asiatics  depicted 
above,  col.  1221/.,  fig.  3,  wear  the  garment  wound 
round  their  bodies.  Jehu's  tribute- bearers2  show  a 
mantle  with  ornamented  borders,  and  short  sleeves,  and 
Jehu  himself3  is  clad  more  simply  in  a  long  garment, 
fringed  round  the  bottom.  The  artist  represents  the 
people  of  Lachish  quite  differently.  They  wear  a  long 
shirt  or  mantle,  which  seems  to  have  a  slit  for  the  right 
arm.4  The  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  Shalmaneser's 
inscription  are  dressed  only  with  a  skirt,  whilst  Asur- 
bani-pal's  Arabians  fight  in  a  waist-cloth.  Noteworthy 
is  the  rich  clothing  of  the  N.  Arabian 'Amu  women 
depicted  on  a  Beni-Hasan  tomb.5  It  reaches  from 
neck  to  ancle,  and  the  right  arm  is  left  bare.  The  men 
on  the  other  hand  have  simply  a  skirt,  apparently  of 
skin. 

Leaving  to  the  article  Tunic  what  may  have  to  be  re- 
marked upon  the  under-garment  of  the  Israelites,  we 
proceed  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  which  fall  to  be  considered 

1.  nSp;i'  (simlah;  less  frequently  HO?^,  salmah;  ©,  i/xaT«r* 
/x.6?,  IfidrLov  [  =  Rom.  fiaffium\\  the  garment  of  both  sexes  (of 
women  in  Ex.  3  22  Dt.  22  17  Ru.  3  3  Cant.  4  11),  though,  as  Dt. 
225  implies,  there  was  a  difference  between  them  ;  probably  the 
woman's  was  longer  and  perhaps  characterised  by  some  colour- 
ing. It  was  something  more  than  a  mere  tunic.  Ruth  (33) 
puts  one  on  before  going  out-of-doors,  and  a  man  could  dispense 
with  it,  at  all  events,  in  the  day-time  (Ex.  22  26  f.  Dt.  24  13). 
Its  folds  (hek,  lit.  'bosom,'  Ex.  Aef.  Prov.  627)  were  adapted  for 
bearing  loads  or  for  wrapping  round  an  object  (J  udg.  8  25  Ex.  12  34 
1  S.  21 10  Prov.  3O4  ;  cp  beged  2  K.  439),^  and  we  may  assume, 
therefore,  that  it  was  primarily  nothing  more  than  a  rectangular 
piece  of  cloth.  The  simlak,  accordingly,  would  correspond 
with  the  Roman  toga,  or  better  still,  the  pallium.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  term  is  sometimes  used  apparently  of  clothing 
in  general  (cp  Job93iCant.  4  n)— *.£-.,  of  a  prophet  (1  K.  11 29/; 

Orient.  Congr.  (Stockholm  and  Christiania,  i.  1303^,  315  ff- 
[Leyden,  1891]),  and  L.  Bauer,  ZDPV  2432-38  (1901). 

1  For  a  specimen  see  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art.  in  Ass.  2  153, 
fig-  75- 

2  Cp  fig.  in  Moore,  SBO T  '  Judges, '  58. 

3  Cp  Ball,  Light  from  t/ie  East,  166. 

4  Cp  Ball,  192,  where,  however,  this  slit  does  not  aooear. 

5  Cp  Ball,  74,  \VMM  As.  «.  Eur.  296. 

6  In  Ezra  Q  3  5,  beged  and  m«'U  (see  no.  6)  are  named  together. 
Since  the  m''U  was  certainly  a  mantle  (see  no.  6),  biged  may 
perhaps  be  used  of  the  inner  garment. 
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on  his  usual  garb  see  below  5),  and  of  a  warrior  (Is.  9  5  [4]),  who, 
we  may  be  sure,  would  hardly  go  into  battle  clad  in  a  long 
flowing  garb.    Another,  probably  similar,  outer  garment  was  the 

2.  niD3,  fesuth  (cp  Ar.  kisd,  §  1  above),  used  generally  (see 
Dress,  §  1  [4]),  but  also  specifically  Ex.22  26,  and  Dt.  22  12, 
where  the  appending  of  Fringes  [g.v.]  is  commanded. 

3.  nnsaD,  mitj>dhath,  Ruth  3  15  (AV<»&.  'sheet,  or  apron,' 
ncpifafLa  ;  Is.  3  22  ;  but  cp  <&),  a  large  wrapper,  which  could  be 
gathered  up  for  bearing  loads.  It  is  possible  that  this  word  is 
to  be  read  in  Ezek.  13  18  21,  instead  of  fiinspO  (EV  wrongly 
'kerchiefs'),  on  which  see  Dress,  col.  1141. 

4.  j'lD,  sddin  (cp  Asb.  sitdinnu),  probably  a  rectangular  piece 
of  fine  linen  cloth;  cp  Judg.  14  12  yC,  where  AV  'sheets'  (mg. 
'shirts,'  RV  'garments').  The  sddin  wasan  aiticle  of  domestic 
manufacture  (Prov.  31  24),  worn  also  by  women  (U-  3  j  i).  In 
Mish.  Heb.  it  is  used  of  a  curtain,  wrapper,  or  shroud.  Levy, 
Chald.  WB,  s.v.,  cites  JA  n.  41*1  where  the  stidin  is  styled  a 
summer  garment,  the  N^m:?  on  the  other  hand,  being  used  in 
winter.  It  has,  probably,  no  connection  with  o-tffiuJi'1  which 
in  i  Mace.  10 04  is  used  of  Jonathan's  rei^al  garment  ((IM,  but 
@Ny  Trop0upav,  cp  Syr.),  and  in  NT  of  a  garment  worn  next  the 
skin  (Mk.  14  51/!),  or  of  a  shroud  (.Mt.  27  59,  cp  Herod.  286). 

5.  JTHX,  addircth  (lit.  'glory'?  or  cp  Ass.  adni  'purple,' 
Muss-Arnolt,  22  6),  denotes  a  garment  of  the  richest  as  well  as 
of  the  simplest  description.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  the  dis- 
tinctive garb  of  the  prophet  (1  K.  11*  13  19  2  K.  2  8  13^,  jlltjAwttJ)  ; 
it  was  of  hair  (cp  *u;c>  \x  Zech.  13  4  and  iy^«  ^j/3  ^\y  2  K.  Is).2 
On  the  other  hand,  the  addereth  was  worn  by  kings  (Jon.  3  6, 
EY  'robe'  otoAtJ),  and  one  was  found  and  coveted  by  Achan  in 
the  spoil  of  Jericho  (Jos.  7  21).  If  the  reading  in  Josh.  7  21  is 
correct,  the  best  mantles  came  from  Babylonia.  Possibly  we 
should  read  "1J.T  for  %'1Z'  (see,  however,  Shinar). 

6.  7'i'O,  »/«'*/ (deriv.  uncert. ,  see  BDB),  an  outer  garment  worn 
by  men  of  high  degree  (1  S.  IS  4  245  12  [4  11]  Job  1  20),  also  by 
Samuel  (1  S.  15  27  2S  1 4  cp  2  19),  and  Ezra  (Ezra  9  3  5).  It  had 
flowing  ends  (1  S.  \bi-],zx.c.,kdndph,  see  Fringes).  In  2  S.  13  18, 
where  the  w'i/would  seem  to  have  been  worn  by  females,  the  text  is 
corrupt  (read  DSiI7D,  see  the  Comm.),  and  in  1  Ch.  15  27  (S'J/D 
ps)  where  David  is  said  to  have  worn  it  before  the  ark,  the 
11  2  S.  614  (iy  ^22)  warns  us  against  accepting  the  MT  too 
readily. 

The  jnt'il  (or  m^'il  of  the  Ephod)  is  a  recognised  term  for  the 
high-priest's  extra  garment  worn  upon  special  occasions.  The 
descriptions  (E\.  28  31  ff.,  39  22  ff.,  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7  4,  B/5  7,  cp 
Ecclus.  457-9  [Heb.])  make  it  a  long  seamless  garment  of  blue 
(D72P,  voklv6os  [Jos.]),  with  an  open  bordered  neck.     At  the 

foot  were  bells  and  pomegranates  arranged  alternately.  See 
further  Ephod,  §  3. 

7.  The  precise  meaning  of  J"PIS?nD,  mahdldsoih  (pi.  only),  of 
high  priest  (Zech.  3  4)  and  of  females  (Is.  3  22)  is  uncertain.  EV 
understands  some  change  of  garments,  removed  or  taken  ofF(cp 
\fMlas,  Dt.  25g  Is.  20  2)  in  ordinary  life.  According  to  Orellt 
they  were  '  state  dresses  which  the  wearer  "  takes  off"  and  places 
on  some  honoured  guest. '  With  this  agrees  the  specific  meaning 
of  halisah  (2  S.  2  21  Judg.  14  19),  and  the  analogy  of  the  Ar. 
/«Az3(v'pullofr). 

Another  term  usually  taken  to  mean  some  change  of  garments 

8.  Hfl'Sn,  hahphah*  (Judg.  14  19  ;  with  Tihcxt  Gen.  45  22, 
with  QH33  Judg.  14  12/:,  2  K.  5  5  22/) ;  cp  9.  Such  changes 
were  necessary  for  purification  (Gen.  35  2),  after  a  period  of 
mourning  (2  S.  12  20),  or  more  especially  as  honorific  gifts.  In 
ancient  Arabian  custom  the  gift  should  consist  of  the  donor's 
own  personal  clothing,  though  naturally  in  course  of  time 
supplies  were  kept  for  the  purpose.  Such  gifts  are  still  con- 
sidered an  honour— a  scarlet  cloak,  in  particular,  being  held 
particularly  flattering.  5 

9-  ^"*"T$>  petklgll  (Is.  324,  EV  'stomacher,'  x™v  fieaoirop- 
</>upos),  usually  interpreted  'mantle,'  is  obscure.  This  foreign- 
looking  word  resembles  the  Tg.  nir@,  'over-garment,'  with  which, 
indeed,  Levy  (CAald.  WE)  actually  connects  it  ;  Che.  (Crit.  Bib.) 
would  read,  niS'Sn  (n  and  J  confounded). 

10.  fiiSDyD,  madtdphoth,  Is.  3  22  (EV  '  mantles "),  cp  Ar. 
2^/and  mitdf,  a  long-sleeved  robe. 

So  m  Syr.  we  should  probably  distinguish  the  rare  native 
word  sedina  from  the  foreign  seddond. 

'  a  •  e-T  atl  ascetics  Sarb-  The  founder  of  the  Jacobite  church 
in  Asia,  Jacob  bar  Theophilus.  was  surnamed  Burdeana  because 
ms  dress  consisted  of  a  bardaUhd  or  coarse  horse-cloth  (Wright, 
Synac  Lit.  85). 

1  \£  connection  with  Q'^n  '  loins  '—as  though  primarily  a  loin- 
cloth—seems  out  of  the  quesi  ion. 

r  xi^^P85  away  or  change  (of  garments,  Gen.  35  2  Ps.  102  27 
L26J).      Note,   however,    Ass.    halapu    'be    clothed,'    halluptu 

c5ov«nng  trappings '  (cp  Iron,"  §  2). 

to  H  k  /  Ar'  DeS'  *  4I  348  2  2°  35  55  3I°  351'  According 
o  iJoughty  (2 19)  an  outfit  consists  of  a  tunic,  a  coarse  worsted 
cloth,  and  a  kerchief  for  the  head. 
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11.  T-n,  r^did,  Cant.  57  Is.  823,  EV  'veil'  is  appropriate, 
though  primarily  it  is,  probably,  a  wide  loose  mantle.  Tg.  on 
Gen.  2465  uses  NTT)  to  render:— 

12.  Tys,  sd'ipk,  Gen.  2465.  It  is  also  used  as  a  woman's 
article  of  clothing  (EV  'veil'),  but  etymologically  it  means 
properly  some  square  garment. 

13.  Tpan,  tahik,  Esth.  815  AV  'garment,'  RV  preferably 
'robe,'  in  MH  a  shroud. 

T4-  -3"?9t  sat-fall,  probably  correctly  rendered  'mantle'  by 
AViutr.  in  Dan.  32i  (AV  'coats,'  RV  'ho^n');  see  Breeches. 
In  MH  it  denotes  some  garment  reaching  from  the  neck  down- 
words.1 

15.  **S3TJ,  km  hid,  Dan.  3  21,  for  which  RV  has  '  mantles,'  is 
more  likely  'hats'  (AV)  or  'turbans'  (AV'ng.).  the  supposed 
denom.  1  Ch.  15  27  (SniDC.  as  though  'wrapped  in  a  mantle') 
being  insecure  (  ||  2  S.  0  14  TJTJD)  *,  see/,  Ph.'K^io,  and  cp 
Turban. 

Some  of  the  common  classical  mantles  are  referred  to  in  the 
Apoc.  and  NT  :— 

16.  o-toAjj,  Mk.  16  5  (common  also  in  MH  in  the  form  nSdx'N  '. 
cp  Tg.  for  mS'Sn  Gtn.  45  22),  Both  o-toAtj  and  Lat.  stola 
primarily  had  a  general  meaning  ;  on  the  specific  use  of  stola  to 
designate  the  garb  of  the  Roman  matron,  see  Diet.  Class. 
Ant.,  s.v. 

17.  ifjuanov  (  =  Rom.  pallium),  Mt.02o,  etc.,  distinguished 
from  the  xltuiv  (tunic)  in  Mt.  5  40  Lk.  0  29  Acts  9  39. 

18.  woSrjp^s,  Rev.  1 13,  EV  'garment,'  one  reaching  down  to 
the  feet. 

19.  7rept)36Aatof,  Heb.  1  12  (AV  'vesture,'  RV  'mantle'),  a 
wrapper  or  cover. 

20.  xAajw-vs,  Mt.  272831,  a  military  mantle  (Rom.  paluda- 
mentum),  fastened  by  a  buckle  on  the  right  shoulder  so  as  to 
hang  in  a  curve  across  the  body.  Cp  2  Mace.  12 35  AV  'coat,' 
RV  'cloke.' 

21.  <f)e\6vr}<;,  2  Tim.  4  13  (Ti.WH  ;  prop.  $>aiv6kr\s=ptpnula'), 
worn  on  journeys.  It  was  a  long  sleeveless  mantle  of  durable 
cloth.  Sometimes,  but  wrongly,  taken  to  be  a  receptacle  (esp. 
of  books,  cp  Syr.).  1.  a. — S.  A.  C. 

MAOCH  Cqto),  1  S.  272.     See  Maacah,  4. 

MAON  (J1UD  ;  macon  [AL],  m&an  [B] ;  but  in  Josh. 
1555  MAOOp  [B],  in  1  S.  2324/  25i  h  epHMOC  H 
6TTHK00C  [L]),  a  town  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  1555),  interesting  from  its  twofold  connection  with 
the  story  of  David  (1  S.  2324/  25  if.  [if  in  v.  1  we  read 
'  Maon  '  for  '  Paran  '  with  <!IB  ;  but  see  Paran]).  As 
Robinson  has  shown,  it  is  the  modern  Tell  Main, 
which  is  about  10  m.  SSE.  from  Hebron,  and  2  m.  S. 
from  the  ruins  of  el-Kurmul.  Eastward  of  the  ridge  on 
which  it  stands  is  an  extensive  steppe,  called  in  1  S.  2324 
and  perhaps  (but  see  Paran)  25 i  [®b],  'the  wil- 
derness of  Maon.'  The  greater  part  of  this  district 
is  waste  pasture -land,  rough  rocks  with  that  dry 
vegetation  on  which  goats  and  even  sheep  seem  to  thrive 
— though  a  little  corn  and  maize  is  grown  in  the  valleys 
{Conder,  PEFQ,  1875,  cp  p.  46).  It  slopes  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.      Cp  the  Maon  of  Chronicles. 

Genealogically,  Maon  (/ieoip  [B])  is  represented  as  a 
descendant  of  Hebron  through  Rekem  [i.e. ,  Jerahmeel?) 
and  Shammai,  and  as  the  '  father '  or  founder  of  Beth- 
zur  (1  Ch.  245}. 

In  Gen.  10 13  (if  for  rj'Djy.  Anamim,  we  should  read  D'3i?p, 
Meonim)  the  clan  of  Maon  is  represented  as  a  son  of  D,-li*D  ('*•*•» 
Misrim,  not  Misraim).  See  Mizraim.  Observe  that,  according 
to  this  view,  Maon  and  Carmel  (see  Lud,  Ludim,  i)  are  grouped, 
as  in  Josh.  15  55.  t.  K.  C. 

MAON  (flUD  ;  maAiam  [BAL],  xanaan  [Symm.]; 
chanaan  [Vg.  ]  ;  '  Amnion,'  Pesh. ),  EV  [rather 
boldly]  MaoniteB,  c  people  mentioned  in  Judg.  10 12 
in  conjunction  with  the  Zidonians  and  Amalekites  as 
early  oppressors  of  Israel.  Tradition  is  silent  else- 
where as  to  Maonite  oppressors,  and  some  critics  (in- 
cluding Be.,  Gr.,  Kau.,  Buhl,  and  [SBOT,  but  not 
Comm.]  Moore)  would  therefore  adopt  (55BAL's  reading 
'Midian.'    To  this  course,  however,  there  are  objections. 

(1)  It  would  be  strange  that  the  familiar  '  Midian'  should  be 
corrupted  into  the  unfamiliar  '  Maon.'  (2)  The  '  Zidonians 'and 
'  Amalek  '  are  only  less  troublesome  than  '  Maon '  in  this  context ; 
the  text  needs  to  be  more  thoroughly  criticised.  The  list  of 
names  in  w.  n  /.  is  probably  partly  made  up  of  corrupt 
doublets.     The  Zidonians,  Amalekites,  and  Maonites  of  v.  12 

1  See/.  Phil.  2Q 307. 
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correspond  to  the  Misrim,  the  Amorites,  and  the  bene  Ammon 
of  v.  ii.  The  true  text  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be, 
'  Did  not  the  Misrites  and  the  Jerahmeelites  oppress  you,  and 
when  ye  cried  unto  me,  I  saved  you,'  etc.  nyo  is  a  conjectural 
emendation  of,  or  a  scribe's  error  for  p^y  Ammon)  ;  pay.  as  in 
some  otrier  passages,  is  a  corruption  of  p^cj;  (Amalek),  and  p^Dy 
is  an  early  popular  distortion  of  SttCnT  (Jerahmeel).  hen 
is  also  miswritten  for  'S^cnT  Oerahmeelite) ;  d*J1TS  iS  an 
error  (cp  p*rx  in  z  K.  17  9,  Joel  34  for  *H1T0,   Missur  =  Misrim 

for  anso)-    CP  Mizraim. 

The  result,  if  it  be  accepted,  is  highly  important,  and  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  Judg.  106,  where,  for  'Aram,  Zidon, 
Moab,  Amnion,  Philistines '—errors  due  to  an  age  which  had 
forgotten  early  history — we  should  certainly  read  'Jerahmeel, 
Mi^ur  (twice),  Amalek  (  =  Jerahmeel),  and  Zarephathites.'  Cp 
Jerahmeel,  Zarephath.  It  is  an  anticipation  of  the  'sin  of 
Jeroboam,'  which  consisted  in  falling  back  on  Misrite  religion. 
Cp  M'  'Ses,  §  1 1  (a).  For  a  different  view,  proposed  by  Hommel, 
see  Meunim.  T.  K.  C. 

MARA  (NnO,  'bitter'),  Ruth  I20.     See  Naomi. 

MARAH  (i"PD  ;  in  Ex.  1523«  *  MeppA  [BAFL]  ; 
in  v.  23c  niKpi*  [BAFL];  in  Nu.  33  8/  ttikpiai 
[BAFL]  ;  mara),  the  name  of  a  well  of  brackish  water, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  wilderness  of  Shur  or 
(see  Shur)  Beer-sheba.  Cp  Exodus  i. ,  Massah  and 
Meribah,  Wanderings. 

There  is  no  need  to  trouble  about  identifications.  Later 
writers  fancied  a  locality  for  the  well  of  Mamh  ;  but  really  Marah 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  imagination.  We  are  familiar  with 
a  localisation  (in  the  Negeb?)  of  the  land  that  flows  with  milk 
and  honey  (see  Honey).  Wi.  {Gesch.  '2  93,  n.  3)  has  recently 
illustrated  this  by  the  mythic  lake  (pseudo-Callisthenes,  242), 
with  waters  as  sweet  as  honey,  beside  which  Alexander  the 
Great  encamped,  and  corresponding  to  which  is  mentioned  a 
river  with  waters  too  bitter  to  drink  (id.  3  17).  '  After  some  had 
died,  weeping  and  wailing  arose  beyond  measure  '  (cp  Ex.  15  24). 
See  also  the  Syriac  Hist.  0/  Alexander  (Budge),  pp.  cfif.  Cp 
also  the  -rriKpov  iiSmp  (the  Hellespont),  introduced  by  Herodotus 
into  the  story  of  Xerxes  (Herod.  7  35  ;  Miicke,  Vom  Kuphrat 
zuni  Tiber,  90  94),  and  see  Salt  Sea.  x.  K.  C. 

MARALAH  (HjlTlD  ;  mapaaa  [L]),  a  place  on  the 
SW.  border  of  Zebulun,  and  apparently  E.  of  Jokneam, 
Josh.  19nf  (MApApeAAA  [B],  M&plAA.  [A]). 

The  reality  of  the  name  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  The 
Pasek  (vertical  line)  before  n^'s  warns  us  to  suspect  the  text. 

nSjTIDl  very  possibly  comes  from  n?yi  HOJ  where  r\\y>  is  of  course 
a  mere  dittogram.     If  so,  Maralah  passes  out  of  existence. 

T.  K.  C. 

MARANATHA,  in  RV  Maran  Atha  (map an  a6a, 
Ti.  [DCL,  etc.],  \\fH  ;  as  one  word  [M,  etc.]  ;  MAp&N- 
NA0A  [FG**],  MARANATHA  [vet.  Lat. ;  Vg.];  mara- 
thana{/\\  in  adventu  domini  [g\  cp  Mxh.  vers.]), 
an  Aramaic  expression  used  in  1  Cor.  1622f. 

Although  it  has  been  proposed  to  regard  the  expres- 
sion as  a  single  word,1  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
represents  two,  and  the  only  question  is  where  to  make 
the  division,  and  how  to  explain  the  component  parts. 
Most  scholars,  however  {e.g. ,  Dalman,  Gram.  120,  11.  2  ; 
Nold.  GGA,  1884,  p.  1023;  Kail,  in  Siegfr.  ZlVTh., 
1885,  128  ;  N.  Schmidt,  JBL,  1894,  $$ff.,  etc.)  have 
accepted  the  explanation  propounded  in  1884  by  Bickell 
{ZKTh.,  1884,  p.  403,  n.  3),  that  it  means  'our  Lord, 
come,' and  the  restoration,  proposed  in  the  same  year 
by  Halevy  (aW9q),  Wellhausen  (Nbld.  I.e.),  and 
Duval  {RE/,  1884,  p.  143),  of  «n  nj-io.  mdrdnd  thd,  as 
the  original  form,2  though  Schmidt  argues  strongly  for 

1  For  example,  by  Bullinger. 

2  For  the  philological  evidence  see  Dalman  (op.  cit.  §  74,  1/.). 
The  form  adopted  in  RV  is  that  rendered  by  the  Church  Fathers 
(Chrys. ,  Theod.,  etc.),  6  KVpL0<;T\ixiav^K9ev,  etc.  (cpglobson  Codex 
Coislin,  6  k.  wapayeyovcv)  'our  Lord  is  come'  (cp  Arab.  vers. 
'  Maran  atha— i.e.,  '  the  Lord  is  already  come  "  '),  and  it  is  ap- 
parently a  feel  ins  that  this  does  not  fit  well  into  the  context  that 
has  led  to  the  substitution,  so  often  found  in  later  commentators 
(but  also  already.  <-.;,'-,  in  Euseb.  OSP)  195  6s),  and  reproduced  on 
RVm£.,  of  a  present-future  for  the  past  tense.  For  an  account 
of  other  (.not  very  plausible)  hypotheses,  and  a  careful  exegetical 
discussion  of  the  passage  in  1  Cor.,  see  Klo.'s  essay  in  his 
Probletne  im.  Aposieltexte  (1883),  pp.  220-246.  His  own  theory, 
that  .Maran  atha  means  '  our  Lord  is  the  sign  '  and  was  a  formula 
used  in  connection  with  the  fraternal  kiss  (v.  20),  js  very  in- 
genious, but  does  not  carry  conviction.     See  also  Schmidt,  'i.e. 
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Kn«  pe,  maran  ethd.  Rev.  222o  makes  it  likely  that 
some  such  formula  (verb  in  the  imperative)  was  in  use 
in  early  times,  and  the  Aramaic  expression  itself  is  found 
in  the  Didachi  (106),  where  the  invitation  to  approach 
the  Lord's  table  runs  thus  :  d  rts  dytds  evriv,  tpxfoBw 
€i  Tis  o'uk  Han,  fj.€TavoeiTU)'  jiapavaffd.  6.p.i\v. 

On  the  suggested  possibility  of  a  similar  formula  having  been 
in  use  among  Jews,  see/QX,  Oct.  1896,  p.  iBf.,  and  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  question,  cp  N.  Schmidt,  JBL,  1894,  pp.  50- 
60.  See,  further,  under  Ban,  §  3,  Excommunication,  §  2. 
J.  H.  Thayer,  in  Hastings'  DB  3241-243,  deals  at  some  length 
with  the  history  of  interpretation.  H.  W.  H. 

MARBLE.  In  three  passages  in  the  OT  the  EV 
suggests  that  in  their  architecture  the  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  marble  of  different  colours 
(1  Ch.  292  Cant.  5 15  Esth.  16).  The  mention  of  marble 
in  these  late  books  need  not  surprise  us  ;  but  the 
references  being  so  few,  and  the  passages  in  which  they 
occur  bearing  traces  of  corruption,  the  question  is  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity. 

In  1  Ch.  29  2,  where  the  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  to  stones  of 
white  marble  (AV  ;  RV  'marble  stones';  MT  E>*B'"\:]3n)i  the 
word  translated  'white  marble'  is  probably  misplaced.1 

Again,  in  Cant.  5  15,  the  author,  influenced  by  his  character- 
istic fondness  for  trees  (see  Canticles,  §  15),  probably  compares 
the  legs  of  the  bridegroom  to  'pillars  of  acacia'2  rather  than  to 
'  pillars  of  white  marble  '  (t^C*  H1SI7). 

Finally,  in  Esth.  1  6,  if  with  EV  we  are  to  follow  MT,  three 
other  species  ofmarble  (besides  the  supposed  '  white  marble,'  WW) 
are  mentioned.  The  versions,  however,  point  to  a  different  text. 
Following  these  we  should  perhaps  read 

-rn-una  nsrrSy  fpai  nm  mao  n&B>  msyi 
jnnbS  nDpna  ww  '^"isci 

'  and  pillars  of  acacia,  couches  of  gold  and  silver  upon  a  pavement 
of  alabaster  and  mother-of-pearl-like  stone,  and  screens  of  fine 
linen  in  the  form  of  shields  (or  '  round  about ').'  <* 

According  to  this  view  of  the  text,  only  two  species  of  stone 
were  used  for  the  pavement  (see  Pavement,  §  1)  on  which  the 
couches  of  silver  and  gold  rested  in  the  improvised  banquet-room  of 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  1 6).  Of  these  stones*,  one,  dar  (Ti),  would 
seem  to  have  possessed  the  brilliance  of  '  mother-of-pearl '  since 
the  same  word  (durr,  durrat)  in  Arabic  and  Persian  means 
'pearl,' or  even  'mother-of-pearl'  itself.  For  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  pearls  were  used  by  the  ancients  in  decorating  the 
walls  of  apartments  in  royal  palaces,  we  have  no  warrant  for  as- 
suming their  use  in  the  case  of  pavements.  We  must,  therefore, 
with  Kautzsch  (HS),  Wildeboer  (KHC),  and  the  Variorum  Bible 
suppose  the  word  to  mean  in  this  passage  '  mother-of-pearl -like 
stone.'  4  The  other  stone,  bdhat  (ora).  was  probably,  as  Ges.- 
Buhl  (comparing  Ar.  bakut)  and  Kautzsch  (HS)  suggest, 
'alabaster.' 

Even  now  the  two  words  ("YlTQrG)  are  perhaps  to  be  taken 
closely  together,  and  are  really  only  meant  to  suggest  one  species 
of  stone,  the  Alabastrites  of  Pliny  (HN  3678) — a  kind  of 
alabaster  with  the  gloss  of  mother-of-pearl.5  It  was  found,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

M.  A.  C. 

1  For  W'V  (Syr.  slsa)  Ges.-Buhl,  cp  Assyr.  saSSu  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Del.,  the  Assyrian  word  is  of  doubtful  meaning. 
HDpTi  is  probably  out  of  place  and  should  be  read  after 
VZ<  (for  i:;,C'),  \33K1  being  corrupt  for  'JINl,  Translate:  'and 
weavers  [or  'woven  work']  of  fine  linen  and  chequered  work  in 
abundance'  (cp  Ex.  2832  2K.237).  See,  however,  Pkecious 
Stones. 

2  Read  na;?  ^^V,  the  word  HtflB'  being  a  more  likely  parallel 
to  D,pN.     See  also  below  on  Esth.  1  6. 

3  The  words  n^pi2  .  .  .  *ipECl  (cp  Ezek.  277)  dropped  out 
of  the  text  or  were  illegible,  and  iys>  and  VI  were  transposed. 
n$y  Hi^y  is  suggested  by  the  Syriac.  The  additional  phrase 
appears  in  <£>  as  icai  tTTptafxvaX  Sta^aeet?  ttoiki'Aws  Sirjv8t<rp.evai 
kvkAw  poSa  TreTra<7jueVa — where  kukA.o>  should  be  read  with  what 
precedes,  poSa  weTraa-p-eva  being  a  gloss  on  n£p~i3.  An  addition 
of  the  kind  proposed  above  is  also  presupposed  by  Vulg.,  Syr., 
and  Tari;.  (ed.  Lagarde). 

4  So  iP  (irtwivov  \l9ov)  ;  Syr.  omits ;  Targ.  (ed.  Lag.)  has 
NTH  1  '  pearl.'     Siegfried  (HK)  has  '  mother  of  pearl.' 

5  J.  D.  Michaelis  suggested  that  II  alone  was  used  to  denote 
this  stone.  ipBN*  renders  an 3  by  [A(.0o<rrpa)TOv]  ap-apayStrov 
\l9ov  (\lB.  <rfj,apay&Crov  [L^],  \t&.  <Tu.apa.ySov  [ALa])  ;  Vulg.  has 
smaragdinus;  Targ.  (ed.  Lag.)  j-j'^cnp,  'crystal,'  but  Syriac 
apparently  omits.  BDB  proposes  '  porphyry '  (so  RV">g-),  com- 
paring Eg.  behili,  behet,  behat. 
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MARCABOTH,  in  the  compound  name  Beth- 
ma  rca  both  [?.*'.],  a  place  in  the  territory  of  Simeon 
(Josh.  195  i  Ch.  431).  Most  probably  a  corrupt  ex- 
pansion of  Rehoboth  (rvnrn),  suggested  by  the  following 
name  Hazar-susah  (or  -susim). 

No  one  has  attempted  to  identify  Beth-marcaboth,  and  with 
good  reason.  The  confusion  between  ^m  and  331  was  easy  ;  cp 
Rahab  and  Rechab(see  Rahab).     So  C.  Niebuhr  (Gesch.  1  356). 

T.  K.  C. 

MARCHESHVAN  (P£Tn£,  Taan,  i.  3  4).  See 
Month,  §  5. 

MARCUS  (m&PKOC  [Ti.WH]),  Col.  4io  Philem.  24 
1  Pet.  5 13,  RV  Mark. 

MARDOCHEUS    (m&pAoxaikhc).         Mace.  15 36, 

AV  MORDECAI. 

MARESHAH  (nchD;  maphc*  [A];  but  Josh. 
1544  H^N-lO,  BAPCHA  [L];  BaGhCAP  [B]),  the 
M&pHCA  of  Eusebius  {OS&  279  27),  a  city  in  the 
shephelah  of  Judah.  The  Chronicler  mentions  it  in 
1  Ch.  242b1  (fiapetffa  [B],  fxaptffa  [A]),  421  (fj.apL<ra  [L], 
but  (mix**-  [K])>  as  having  Calebite  and  Jerahmeelits 
connections  ;  for  Mareshah  is  a  son  of  Caleb,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  Jerahmeel,  son  of 
Shelah  (mi^i  nn^  "2it  is  an  expansion  of  fragments  of 
^jorrvV  The  Chronicler  also  gives  Mareshah  a  genea- 
logical superiority  to  Ziph,  and  even  to  Hebron  (neigh- 
bouring places).  Coming  down  to  the  historical  period, 
he  states  (2  Ch.  118,  /iap(f)«ra  [BAL])  that  Mare- 
shah was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  and  that  Asa  won 
his  victory  over  Zerah,  the  Cushite,  in  a  valley  defined 
(probably)  as  north  of  Mareshah  (2  Ch.  14  gf. ,  fxapwrfh, 
fiapeiaa  [B],  /xapiaa  [L]  ;  see  Zephathah,  Zerah). 
It  was  the  home  of  one  of  the  Chronicler's  prophets, 
Eliezer  b.  Dodavah  (2  Ch.  2O37,  fj.apet.o~a  [B],  fxapica 
[A],  fiaptffa  [L])  ;  also  of  the  prophet  Micah,  if 
'Moresheth'  and  'Mareshah'  mean  the  same  town 
(this,  however,  depends  on  a  critical  emendation  of  the 
MT  of  Mic.  I14/,  on  which  see  Morasthite,  but 
also  Moresheth-Gath). 

Mareshah  is  the  Mapia-tra.  of  Josephus  {Ant.  x'u.  8  6),  and  was 
Idumatan  in  the  Maccabaean  period  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  9  1).  It  was 
plundered  by  Judas  the  Maccabee  (Jos.  A  nt.  xii.  8  6 ;  1  Mace.  5  66, 
where  read  '  Marissa'for  'Samaria';  cp  RVmff-,  also  2  Mace. 
12  35.  fiapio-a  [VA],  EV  Marisa).  John  Hyrcanus  captured  it 
{Ant.  xiii.  9i ;  cpl(>2);  Pompey  restored  it  to  the  Idumseans 
(#.xiv.  44;  B/i.7?);  Gabinius  refortified  it  (Ant.  xiv.  03)  ;  and 
finally  the  Parthians  destroyed  it  (id.  13  9).  Eusebius  (Onom. 
27927)  describes  it  as  in  his  time  '  desert.'  Its  place  in  history 
is  now  taken  by  Eleutheropolis  \q.z>.\.  t.  K.  C. 

MARIMOTH,  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra 
(4Esd.  I2).     See  Meraioth,  l. 

MARINER  occurs  as  a  rendering  of  two  Hebrew 
terms  : — 

1.  n^C,  malldh,  Ezek.  27  9  Jon.  1  5. 

2.  In  pi.  D'DBJ,  sdtlvi,  Ezek.  27  8  ;  in  RV  and  in  v.  26  *  rowers.' 
See  Ship. 

MARISA  (m&pica  [AV]),  2  Mace.  123s-  See 
Mareshah. 

MARISH  (N03),  Ezek.  47  n.    See  Conduits,  §  1  (2). 

MARK  (mapkoc  [Ti.WH]}  is  the  surname  of  that 

John  whose  mother  Mary  (see  Mary,  §  27)  according 

1.  Name  t0  ^cts  -^~2  ^a(^  a  nouse  m  Jerusalem. 
He  is  again  referred  to  by  both  names  in 
Acts  I225  1537,  but  only  by  that  of  John  in  18513, 
while  in  Acts  1 5  39  Col.  4 10  Philem.  24  2  Tim.  4 1 1  1  Pet. 
5 13  he  appears  only  as  Mark  (AV,  thrice,  Marcus). 
The  name  of  Mark,  it  is  clear,  had  been  assumed  only 
for  use  in  non- Jewish  circles  (cp  Barnabas,  §  i,  end  ; 
Names,  §  86).  That  this  name,  selected  to  be  borne  in 
the  Greek  fashion  as  a  sole  name,  should  have  been  a 

h  1  'wIa[eshah '  ought  t0  be  read  als0  in  l  Ch-  2  42a<  where  MT 
nas  Mesna;  the  context,  as  well  as  <&bx,  requires  this.  How- 
ever, this  correction  is  not  enough.  Either  v.  42^  is  incomplete, 
°{>  the  sons  of  Mareshah,'  should  be  omitted.  The  second 
view  is  preferable.  _  '  Mareshah '  is  a  correction  of  '  Mesha,'  and 
,  we  so"s  °\  's  an  insertion  made  after  the  marginal  correction 
Mareshah    had  intruded  into  the  text.      Thus  neither  @  nor 


MT 


is  quite  correct. 
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Roman  praenomen  need  not  surprise  us  ;  the  name  Titus 
also  is  so  employed  in  the  NT  in  the  Grecian  region, 
whilst  the  praenomen  Gaius  [g.v.]  is  met  with  in  three 
or  perhaps  even  four  cases.  That  of  Marcus  is  met 
with  in  a  similar  way  also  in  inscriptions  (cp  Swete, 
Expos.  1897  /\  p.  81 )  ;  it  ought  to  be  accented,  not  as  in 
all  editions  of  the  NT,  MdpKos,  but  Map/cos.1 

In  the  '  captivity '  epistles  of  Paul,  Mark  figures  as 

the    apostle's    'fellow-worker'    (<rvvepy6$,    Philem.  24, 

2.  Relation  C°!"  4"l:  hf  is  commended  to  the  good- 

to  Paul  Colossians  (Col.  4 10  :    ■  Mark 

.  .  touching  whom  ye  received  com- 
mandments ;  if  he  come  unto  you  receive  him  ')  and  in 
2  Tim.  4 11,  Timothy  is  bidden  '  take  Mark  and  bring 
him  with  thee  ;  for  he  is  useful  to  me  for  ministering ' 
{etfxP7)0"''0?  £k  dtaKovtav).  This  last  statement  is 
noticeable  because  we  read  (Acts  15  38  ;  less  precisely 
in  13i3)  that  on  the  apostle's  first  journey  Mark  had 
withdrawn  from  him  at  Pamphylia,  for  which  reason  he 
was  not  taken  as  a  companion  on  the  second  journey 
(I537-39).  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  in  the 
course  of  the  years  intervening  between  the  journeys, 
this  breach  may  have  been  healed  and  Mark  have  re- 
instated himself  in  Paul's  confidence.  Moreover,  the 
story  of  the  separation  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
Mark's  account  is  not  free  from  suspicion  (see  Council, 
§  3,  end).  Possibly,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the 
separation  between  Paul  and  Mark  on  the  first  journey 
may  not  have  been  so  serious  as  to  cause  lasting  aliena- 
tion. In  any  case  the  fact  mentioned  in  Col.  4 10,  that 
Mark  was  a  cousin  of  Barnabas,  would  supply  a 
sufficient  explanation  why  Barnabas  should  have  been 
willing  to  take  Mark  on  the  second  journey,  and  ulti- 
mately did  take  him  with  him  to  Cyprus,  in  spite  of  his 
premature  withdrawal  on  the  first  occasion  (Acts  I539). 

The  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon,  which 
profess  to  have  been  both  written  at  the  same  period, 
agree  in  what  they  say  as  to  Mark's  being  with  Paul  ; 
in  2  Tim.,  on  the  other  hand,  Mark  is  represented 
as  at  1  distance  from  him.  Even,  however,  if  we 
assume  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles, — or,  at  least, 
in  Col.,  that  of  the  personal  notices  in  47-15  and  in 
2  Tim.  that  of  4  9-18 — we  cannot  here  discuss,  any  more 
than  in  the  case  of  Luke  (see  Luke,  §  1),  the  question 
as  to  the  captivity  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

That   Mark  was   the  constant  companion   of   Peter 

seems  to  be  vouched  for  by  '  the  old  church  teacher ' 

_  (6  it pea f3i>T epos)  whose  words  are  quoted  by 

M  1fcS  PaPias  *<aP-  Eus'  HE  iiL  39is) :  Kal  TodTO  b 
'   Trp€<r(3iJTepos  t'Xeye  '    Mapicos  fxkv  ep/J.T)V€VTT)$ 

Hirpov  yevd/xevos  6aa  ip.v-qfxbvevo'ev  &Kpij3Qs  typa^ev,  ov 
/j.4vtol  rdfetj  ra  virb  tov  XpiffTov  fy  \ex&4vTa  f)  irpa-X- 
64vtcl.  o&T€  yap  iJKOVcre  tov  tcvplov  oiire  Trap7)no\oijdi]0~€t> 
avr§,  xxnepov  84,  ws  tyWi  Htrptp,  k.t.X.2  (cp  Gospels, 
§  65^).  Perhaps  the  authority  thus  referred  to  by 
Papias  may  have  been  the  '  presbyter  '  John  (see  John, 
Son  of  Zebedee,  §  4),  but  possibly  also  he  may  have 
been  some  other  person  ;  for  we  do  not  possess  the 
preceding  context. 

True,  the  words  just  quoted  have  sometimes  been  quite 
differently  explained3  as  meaning  that  by  writing  his  gospel 
Mark  became  ep^rjpevrqi  of  Peter,  that  is,  the  publisher  of  his 
oral  communications  regarding  the  life  of  Jesus.     This  view  of 

1  The  length  of  the  a  is  vouched  for  by  the  spelling  Maarcus 
found  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  inscriptions.  See  Ditten- 
berger,  Hermes,  1872,  p.  136,  n.  1  ;  Viereck,  Sermo  graecus 
senatus  Romani,  57  (GQttmgen,  1888) ;  Eckinger,  Orthogr. 
latcin.  Wtirter  in  griech.  Inschriftcn,  8-n  (Zurich,  1892); 
Schweizer,  Gramm.  der  fiergamen.  Insckri/ten,  42  /,  (1898); 
Blass,  Gramm.  des  neutest.  Griech.,  §  4,  2,  end. 

2  [And  the  'presbyter'  was  wont  to  say  this  :  Mark,  who  had 
been  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  accurately  as  many 
things  as  he  recalled  to  remembrance  (or,  repeated  by  word  of 
mouth  :  see  below,  §  3  end) — not,  indeed,  in  order — the  things 
either  said  or  done  by  Christ.  For  he  neither  heard  the  Lord, 
nor  accompanied  him,  but  afterwards,  as  I  was  saying,  he  ac- 
companied Peter,  etc.] 

3  Most  recently  by  Zahn,  Gesch.  des  Kanons,  1  878-882,  E int., 
§  51,  n.  12-15  =  2206-210  215-220.  As  against  the  first-cited  of 
these  passages,  see  Link,  St.  AV.  1896,  pp.  405-436. 
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the  passage  presents  two  great  advantages  for  conservative 
theology,  (r)  It  gives  free  scope  for  the  supposition  that  Mark 
was  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time  the  companion  of  Paul  or 
Barnabas,  a  supposition  which  might  otherwise  seem  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  belief  that  he  was  for  very  long  the  companion 
of  Peter  ;  (2)  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  inferring  that  Peter, 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  Greek,  could  not  possibly  have  written 
—  in  Greek  at  least1  —  the  two  epistles  attributed  to  him. 
Assuredly,  however,  this  explanation  is.  not  the  correct  one.  It 
is  very  forced  to  say  '  Mark  having  become  the  publisher  of  the 
oral  communications  of  Peter,  wrote  '  etc.  The  participial  clause, 
in  fact,  in  such  a  case  becomes  wholly  superfluous.  The  reverse 
order  would  be  the  only  right  one  :  '  By  his  writing  Mark 
became  publisher  of  the  oral  communications  of  Peter.'  More- 
over, such  an  interpretation  would  not  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
the  supposition  that  Mark  had  spent  a  long  time  in  the  company 
of  Peter  ;  for  not  only  are  we  expressly  told  in  the  sequel  that 
Mark  did  accompany  Peter,  but  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  Mark  can  have  become  the  kpii.y)vevTq<;  of  Peter  only  by 
committing  to  writing  discourses  which  he  had  repeatedly  heard. 
The  '  as  I  was  saying '  (<os  efy-qv)  would  be  decisive  if  only  we 
could  be  sure  that  the  expression  is  still  part  of  the  quotation 
from  the  '  presbyter  '  ;  in  that  case  its  reference  could  be  sought 
only  within  the  limits  of  the  citation,  since  otherwise  Papias 
would  have  omitted  the  two  words.  In  fact,  they  could  only  be 
taken  as  referring  to  what  he  has  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fragment  before  us  (epji.  Ilerpov  yev.),  and  that  in  turn  would 
have  the  same  meaning  as  the  words  by  which  the  reference  is 
made  back  to  it :  naprf ko Kov6r}(re  lieYpw  (so  Link).  It  is,  however, 
better  to  suppose,  with  Zahn,  that  the  words  of  the  'presbyter' 
close  with  -rrpa-xBivra,  and  that  those  which  follow  belong  to 
Papias,  although  he  does  not  expressly  indicate  this.  The  sup- 
position has  indeed  the  disadvantage  that  according  to  it  we 
cannot  tell  what  it  is  that  Papias  is  referring  to  by  his  '  as  I 
was  saying  '  (ots  e<$>r\v) ;  but  as  it  is  only  a  fragment  that  we  have 
before  us,  this  is  intelligible  enough.  What  ought  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  this  view  is  that  only  thus  is  justice  done  to  the 
imperfect  (eAe-ye)  'the  presbyter  was  wont  to  say.'  According 
to  Papias'  own  statement  (see  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,  §  4),  the 
communications  of  the  presbyter  to  him  were  exclusively  by 
word  of  mouth,  not  in  writing  ;  the  '  as  I  was  saying '  (oj?  tyrjv) 
would  then  be  inappropiiate  if  attributed  to  the  presbyter. 

The  translation  ought  to  run  :  '  Mark,  who  had  been  the  inter- 
preter of  Peter,  wrote,'  etc.  That  ysv6fj.*voq  can  mean  '  who  had 
been'  just  as  easily  as  'who  had  become' — a  rendering  less 
suitable  to  the  context — is  shown  by  Link  (420-425).  Whether 
€fxvr)fjL6vev<re  means  '  he  recalled  to  remembrance '  or  '  he  repeated 
by  word  of  mouth  '  (see  Gospels,  col.  1811,  n.  1)  is  not  of  de- 
cisive importance  for  the  main  question  here. 

As  for  the  credibility  of  the  statements  of  the  '  pres- 
byter,' the  most  important  of  them  all — that  our  second 
a  M  V  SosPel  rests  upon  oral  communications  of 
.    ,.         the  apostle  Peter — does  not  stand,  and  the 

relation  1      ,  .       » ,    •, 

.  p  .  second,  that  it  was  written  by  Mark, 
torener.  remains  doubtful  (Gospels,  §  148).  But 
this  does  not  necessarily  involve  our  giving  up  the  third, 
that  Mark  was  an  interpreter  of  Peter.  It  may  have 
originated  independently  of  the  other  two,  and  if  the 
informant  of  Papias  was  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  or, 
at  all  events,  a.  man  of  great  age,  he  could  very  well 
have  been  adequately  informed  upon  such  a  fact  as  this. 
Thus,  1  Pet.  5  13  seems  to  gain  in  probability  when  it 
says  that  at  the  time  when  the  letter  was  being  written, 
Mark  was  with  Peter,  and  describes  him  as  being  Peter's 
son. 

If  this  last  expression  is  to  be  taken  literally,  the  reference 
cannot  be  to  the  person  named  in  Acts  12,  for  the  house  where 
Mark  lived,  and  to  which  Peter  betook  himself  on  his  deliverance 
from  prison,  would  then  have  been  described  as  Peter's,  not  as 
Marys.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  take  the  word  'son' 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  in  accordance  with  1  Cor.  4  15  17  Philem.  10 
Phil.  2  22  1  Tim.  1  2  18  2  Tim.  1  2  2  1  Tit.  1 4.  On  this  view,  one 
very  willingly  supposes  that  Mark  as  a  youth,  most  likely  in  his 
mother's  house,  may  have  had  opportunities  of  listening  to  Peter, 
and  even  may  have  been  converted  and  baptised  by  him.2     It  is 

1  Lightfoot's  view  {Apostolic  Fathers,  1  2,  revised  ed.  p.  494), 
that  Mark  translated  the  discourses  of  Peter  into  Latin  is  utterly 
improbable.  According  to  Gal.  2  9,  Peter  directed  his  missionary 
activities  to  Jews,  and  doubtless  continued  to  do  so  to  the  end 
of  his  life  (Council,  §  9);  but  the  Jews  even  in  Rome  itself 
spoke  Greek  :  Latin  was  necessary  only  in  dealing  with  the  lower 
classes  in  Italy.  Moreover,  even  if  Peter  addressed  himself 
at  all  to  the  Latin-speaking  Gentiles,  or  visited  Italy  at  all  (see 
Petek),  he  did  not  do  so  exclusively;  and  Mark  was  his 
follower  (TrapJiKo\ov9ri<rei>)— that  is  to  say,  accompanied  him  on 
journeys  to  various  places.  Furthermore,  the  Second  Gospel, 
even  if  not  by  Mark,  is  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
of  its  being  intended  for  Latin-speaking  readers  (Gospels,  §  108, 
middle),  written  in  the  Greek  language. 

2  This  last  is  expressly  said  in  the  '  Prafatio  vel  argumentum 
Marci,'  from  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  given  in  Words- 
worth and  White's  NTLat.  1 171 ;  cp  Luke,  §  5. 
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no  serious  objection  to  this  last  interpretation  of  the  word  '  son  ' 
(mo?)  that,  in  the  other  passages  cited,  it  is  '  child  (tckmh')  that 
is  always  used  ;  yet  the  first— that  Mark  was  a  hearer  of  Peter 
—suffices,  Swete  {Expos.  1897^,  p.  86/)  adding  that  Mark 
honoured  Peter  as  a  second  father. 

It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  1  Pet.  cannot  be  maintained,  and  that  most 
probably  it  was  not  written  before  112  A.  d.  (see 
Christian,  §  8  ;  for  a  less  definite  date,  Peter 
[Epistles],  §  7).  Thus,  the  statement  that  Mark  was 
with  Peter  when  the  epistle  was  being  written  must  be 
given  up.  Moreover,  even  if  the  doctrinal  contents  of 
the  epistle  should  not  be  held  to  be  due  to  the  desire  to 
effect  a  compromise  between  Paulinism  and  primitive 
Christianity,  the  Tubingen  school  may  still  possibly 
be  right  in  holding  that  two  well-known  companions 
of  Paul — Silvanus  and  Mark— are  transferred  to  the 
society  of  Peter  with  the  object  of  bringing  into  promin- 
ence that  accord  between  Peter  and  Paul,  of  which  Acts 
also  u  full  (see  Acts,  §  4).  The  designation  of  Mark 
as  the  '  son '  of  Peter  has  little  independent  value,  even 
if  there  is  no  disposition  to  question  it. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  statement  of  the  '  presbyter ' 

that  Mark  ever  was  a  companion  of  Peter,  even  if  we  leave 

__        ,.  the  epistle  out   of  account.       It   is   a 

5.  More  tnan   difficuUy  that  can  be  met)   indeed,  as 

P  long  as  it  is  regarded  as  chronological 

only.  As  we  do  not  know  for  how  long  a  time  Mark 
was  the  travelling  companion  of  Barnabas  alone,  there 
remains  between  his  first  and  second  association  with 
Paul  an  interval  of  several  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  might  very  well  have  been  a  companion  of  Peter,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  even  to  assume  with  Swete  {Expos. 
1897  b,  pp.  87-89)  that  he  was  not  so  till  after  the 
death  of  Paul.  Still  less  are  we  compelled  to  interpret 
the  'presbyter'  or  the  quotation  of  Eusebius  {HE 
vi.  14  6)  from  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria to  the  effect  that  Mark  had  followed  Peter 
7r6ppw0ee  (=from  of  old)  in  the  sense  that  he  had 
accompanied  Peter  on  all  his  journeys.  In  fact,  we 
learn  from  the  same  authority  (Clem.  Strom,  vii.  17  106, 
end)  that  Peter  had  yet  another  interpreter,  Glaukias  by 
name.  The  question  of  the  identity  of  the  companion 

of  Paul  with  the  companion  of  Peter  becomes  more 
serious,  however,  when  we  take  into  account  the  well- 
known  differences  of  temperament,  of  opinion,  and  even 
of  practice,  which  separated  the  two  apostles  (Gal.  2  u-21 ; 
Council,  §  3).  Did  Mark,  when  in  the  society  of  Paul 
regard  himself  as  free  from  the  law  of  Moses,  and  when 
in  that  of  Peter  as  bound  by  it?  In  the  one  case  did 
he  teach  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  valid,  in  the  other  that 
it  had  not?  By  way  of  softening  this  last  difficulty  it 
can  indeed  be  urged  that  in  Paul's  society  Mark  took 
only  a  subordinate  place,  both  according  to  Acts  135 
(vtt7}p4tt}s),  and  according  to  2  Tim.  4n  {els  hiaKoviav), 
and  that  thus  he  perhaps  was  not  called  upon  to  teach 
at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  identity  of  the  companion  of 
Paul  with  the  companion  of  Peter  remains  surrounded 
with  such  difficulty,  that  one  is  readily  inclined  to 
suppose  them  to  have  been  distinct  persons,  if  unwilling 
to  doubt  the  statement  of  the  presbyter  altogether. 

For  other  reasons,  most  of  them  quite  inadequate,  scholars  in 
the  last  centuries  have  sometimes  assumed  two,  three,  or  four, 
persons  of  the  name  of  Mark  (see  Lightfoot  on  Col.  4  10)  ;  indeed, 
at  a  much  earlier  date  we  even  find  in  the  list  of  apostles  of  the 
pseudo-Dorotheus  (5th  cent.),  designated  as  A  by  Lipsius1 
(I23,  202),  as  many  as  three  distinct  Marks — the  evangelist,  to 
whom,  on  account  of  his  having  been  personally  unacquainted 
with  Jesus,  it  gives  a  place  along:  with  Paul  and  Luke  between 
the  twelve  and  the  seventy  disciples ;  next,  the  cousin  of 
Barnabas,  who,  later,  became  bishop  of  Apollonias  ;  and,  lastly, 
John  Mark,  who  subsequently  became  bishop  of  Byblos.  The 
two  last-named  are  both  enumerated  among  the  seventy  (Lipsius, 
ii.  2  328). 

Further  statements  regarding  Mark,  which  apply  to 
him  only  in  so  far  as  he  can  be  regarded  as  author  ot 

1  Ft  all  that  follows,  cp  Lipsius,  Apokr.  Ap.-gesch., 
especially  ii.  2  321-353  ;  also  Zahn,  Einl.  §  51,  and  Swete,  Expos. 
1897  £,  pp.  268-277. 
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the  Second  Gospel,  in  viewof  the  uncertainty  of  his  author- 
ship (§  4).  need  on'y  De  mentioned  here,  and  do  not 
call  for  discussion.     He  has  been  identified 
6.  Mark   wj(h  (lle  unnameti  young  man  of  Mk.  14  51/ , 


as  author. 


or  with  the  unnamed  water-bearer  of  14 13. 


This  agrees  with  that  interpretation  of  the  opening 
words  of  the  Muratorian  fragment,  which  takes  the 
words  '  quibus  tamen  interfuit  et  ita  posuit '  as  warrant- 
ing the  inference  that  Mark,  though  not  in  any  strict 
sense  a  follower  of  Jesus,  was  present  at  certain 
incidents  in  his  life.  On  another  interpretation,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  held  that  the  incidents  at  which  Murk 
was  present,  in  the  view  of  the  author  of  the  fragment, 
were  events  after  the  resurrection.  On  this  view,  the 
words  '  et  ita  posuit '  are  taken  as  explaining  why  the 
account  of  the  resurrection  in  Mk.  I69-20  constitutes  an 
appendix  to  the  Gospel,  Mark  as  distinguished  from 
Luke  (1.  3  :  post  ascensum  Christi)  having  written  his 
gospel  before  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  For  other  state- 
ments in  the  fathers  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
Second  Gospel  see  Gospels,  §  147.  Most  difficult  of 
all  is  a  third  interpretation  of  the  Muratorian  fragment 
— viz.,  that  it  was  at  the  narratives  (of  Peter)  that  Mark 
was  sometimes  present,  sometimes  not. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ap.  Euseb.  HE  vii.  25 15) 
being  unable  to  attribute  the  Apocalypse  to  the  apostle 
John,  thinks  of  John  Mark  as  a  possible  author,  but 
rejects  the  supposition  on  the  ground — a  very  insufficient 
one,  it  is  true — that  Mark  travelled  with  Paul  and 
Barnabas  only  so  far  as  to  Pamphylia,  not  as  far  as 
Ephesus.  Hitzig  (Jok.  Marcus  u.  seine  Schriften,  1843) 
would  have  Mark  to  be  really  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. SpMa.  (Offenb.  des/oh.,  1889,  see  especially  pp. 
502-504)  would  make  him  author,  at  least,  of  one  of  the 
sources,  which  he  calls  '  Urapocalypse'  (cp  Apocalypse, 

§29)- 

In  the  IlepioSoi  Bapvdfla.,  written  according  to  Lipsius  (ii.  2, 
p.  297)  shortly  after  485  a.d.,  Mark  comes  forward  as  the 
author,  speaking  in  the  first  person. 

In  other  lists  of  the  'seventy,'  apart  from  that  mentioned  in 

§  5,  the  evangelist  Mark  is  also  enumerated  (first  in  Adamantius ; 

cp  Li'ke,  §  4,  n.  1).     Epiphanius  (Haer.  Ii.  6  428a) 

7.  Later  reconciles  the  personal  discipleship  implied 
traditions,  in  this  with  Mark's  filial  relation  to  Peter 
by  explaining  that  Mark  had  been  one  of  the 
seventy-two  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  according  to  Jn.  666,  fell 
away  from  him,  but  that  he  was  afterwards  reclaimed  by  Peter. 
The  ancient  prologue  given  in  Wordsworth -White  (see  above, 
col.  2939,  n.  2)  speaks  of  Mark  as  '  sacerdotium  in  Israel  agens, 
secundum  carnem  Levita '  (this  is  plainly  an  inference  merely 
from  his  coHMnship  with  Barnabas  the  Levite,  Acts  4  36);  and 
adds  (p.  172./I)  that '  amputasse  sibi  post  fidem  pollicem  dicitur 
ut  sacerdotio  reprobus  fieret.'  Doubtless  the  designation  koAo- 
0oSoktvAos  given  to  Mark  in  the  nearly  contemporary  Philoso* 
■bkumena  (7  30,  begin.)  has  reference  to  this.  According  to  the 
first  preface  in  the  Codex  Toletanus  (aj>.  Wordsworth- White, 
171),  the  defect  was  a  natural  one.  The  view  of  Tregelles  that 
the  word  means  '  a  deserter,'  and  is  applied  with  reference  to 
Mark's  premature  return  from  Pamphylia,  is  rightly  rejected  by 
Swete  (Expos.  1897  b,  p.  276  f.\      The   prologue  first   cited 

foes  on  to  say  that  in  spite  of  this  mutilation,  Mark  became 
ishop  of  Alexandria.  Eusebius,  in  reliance  on  older  sources 
(Lipsius,  ii.  2,  pp.  323),  gives  the  date  of  Mark's  arrival  there  as 
42  a.d.  (Chron.  ad  ann.  Abrah.  2057  [ed.  Scheme,  2  152] ;  cp  HE 
11. 16 1).  According  to  Epiphanius  {i.e.),  Mark  was  sent  from 
Rome  to  Alexandria  by  Peter  after  he  had  written  his  gospel ; 
according  to  the  IlepioJot  Bapvdpa  (24-26),  he  went  to  Alexandria 
from  Cyprus  after  the  death  of  Barnabas  (Lipsius,  ii.  2,  pp.  284/). 
Eusebius  has  it  (0&n>M.  ad.  ann.  Abrah.  2077  [ed.  Schone,  2  154] ; 
HE  224)  that  Anianus,  or  Annianus,  succeeded  Mark  in  the  see 
of  Alexandria  in  62  a.d.  Jerome  (Vir.  ill.  8)  places  the  death 
of  Mark  in  the  same  year.  He  does  not  speak  of  any 
martyrdom.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  martyrdom  is  in  the 
ActaMarci,  which,  according  to  Lipsius  (it.  2,  pp.  344-346),  were 
written  in  Alexandria  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Mark  is  there  spoken  of  as 
a  native  of  the  Pentapolis  in  North  Africa,  to  which  Cyrene 
5  ?e^'  T he  legend  which  names  him  as  founder  of  the 
church  at  Aquileia  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  seventh 
century ;  the  similar  legend  which  associates  him  with  Venice 
is  still  later  (Lipsius,  ii.  2,  pp.  346-353).  p.  W.  S. 

For  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  see  Gospels. 

MARKET  pngD),  Ezek.  2713AV,  RV  •merchan- 
^lse':  (&rop&)  Mk.  74  etc.;  and  Market-Place 
(&rop&),  Mt.  2O3  etc.     See  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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MARKS (V\>V$  [nnh?]),  Lev.  1928.  SeeCuTTiNGS 
of  the  Flesh,  §  6. 

MARMOTH  (m<\pm<a)6i  [B]),  i  Esd.  862  =  Ezra  833, 
Mekemoth. 

MAROTH  (irnD;  oAynm:  [BAQ],  h  ttaP<mtik- 
pAlNOYCA  [Symm.]),  a  place  mentioned  by  Micah 
(1 12),  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  near  Jerusalem  (so 
Hi.,  Now.),  and  by  G.  A.  Smith  to  be  in  the  maritime 
plain.  Perhaps  it  is  Jarmuth  that  is  meant.  The 
prophet's  paronomasia  has  been  misconceived  ;  it  is  not 
'  bitterness '  that  the  name  of  the  place  referred  to 
suggests  to  him,  nor  can  we  infer  from  the  following 
words  that  Jerusalem  was  close  to  Maroth. 

Probably  we  should  emend  the  text  thus,  'Yea,  sick  unto 
death  has  Jarmuth's  community  become '  (niDT  '&v  mc^  nn^n; 
so  Che.  JQR,  July,  1898).  G.  A.  Smith  (ad  loc.)  renders  the 
text,  '  The  inhabitress  of  Maroth  trembleth  for  good,  for  evil  has 
come  down  from  Jehovah  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.' 

MARRIAGE 


Preliminary  steps  (§  if.). 

Festivities  (§  3). 
The  home  (§  4). 


Polygamy,  divorce  (§  $/.). 
Widows,  levirate  (§  jf.). 
Literature  (g  9). 


Legally  considered,  the  marriage  relation  was  formed 
by  the  act  of  betrothal — that  is   to   say,  by  the  pay- 

1.  Betrothal  T'  °n  th!  bridegroom's  Part'  of  the 
and  mhhar  mo'zar  to  tne  Parent  or  guardian  of 
the  bride  ;  with  this  she  passed  into 
the  possession  of  her  husband.  To  betroth  a.  wife 
to  oneself  (b'"w,  'eras),  meant  simply  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  her  by  payment  of  the  purchase- money  ; 
the  betrothed  (nt?*iND,  ntc ord'sd)  is  a  girl  for  whom  the 
purchase-money  has  been  paid  {see  Family,  §  4  ;  and 
cp  We.  GGN,  1893,  p.  435).  The  betrothal  once 
effected,  the  husband  can  take  his  wife  home  and 
celebrate  his  nuptials  when  he  will  (Gen.  2449^,  Judg. 
147/  ).x  The  girl's  consent  is  unnecessary  and  the 
need  for  it  is  nowhere  suggested  in  the  law.  Ordinary 
human  affection  would,  no  doubt,  lead  the  parents 
generally  to  allow  their  daughters  some  voice  in  the 
matter  (Gen.  24s8)  ;  but  the  arrangements  about  the 
marriage,  and  especially  about  the  mo/iar,  belonged  to 
the  province  of  the  father  or  guardian  (Gen.  24  $off.t 
2923  34i2).  The  girl  herself  sometimes  (but  evidently 
not  always)  receives  presents   {jnD(    mattan)   from  the 

suitor. 

In  Eliezer's  negotiation  for  Rebekah  these  gifts  are  given  at 
the  betrothal  and  before  the  actual  union  (Gen.  24  53)  ;  thus  they 
have  here  the  character  of  a  gift  made  in  confirmation  of  the 
betrothal  contract  (so  also  Gen.  34  12),  not,  like  the  saddk 
of  the  Arabs,  that  of  a  morgengabe .2  In  Samson's  case  such  a 
'  morgengabe '  to  the  wife  is  also  mentioned  (Judg.  15  1),  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  was  originally  the  meaning  of 
the  'gift '  made  to  the  bride. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  mo/tar  we  unfortunately  have 
but  little  information.  Dt.  2229,  compared  with  Ex. 
22 15  [16]/". ,  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of  D  the  average 
was  fifty  silver  shekels  (about  £4. ;  see  Shekel).  The 
mohar  did  not,  however,  require  to  be  paid  in  money. 
It  could  be  paid  in  personal  service  (so  in  Jacob's  case, 
Gen.  292027).  Maidens  were  given  in  marriage  to 
heroes  for  their  prowess  in  war  (Josh.  15 16  Judg.  1 12 
1  S.  I725)  :  David  bought  Michal  for  a  hundred  fore- 
skins [unless  this  is  due  to  corruption  of  the  text  ;  see 
Moses,  §  6  n.].3 

The  Homeric  heroes  paid  in  cattle  ;  hence  the  complimentary 
epithet,  '  oxen-bringing  '  as  applied  to  maidens  (napBevoi  a\<j>€crC- 
jSoiat,  //.  18  593).  The  same  may  have  been  the  practice  with 
the  nomad  Israelites. 

1  Samson's  marriage,  however,  was  exceptional  in  various 
respects.     See  Samson,  Kinship,  §  8. 

2  Or  '  morning  gift,'  referring  to  the  German  custom  by  which 
the  bride  receives  a  present  from  the  bridegroom  on  the  morning 
after  the  marriage. 

3  In  view  of  this  last  narrative  it  is  surely  ill-judged  on  the 
part  of  Keil  (Archaol.  541)  and  others  to  treat  the  mbhar  as 
'  morgengabe '  presented  to  the  bride. 
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The  mohar  in  time  gradually  lost  its  original  meaning 
of  '  purchase  money '  as  the  custom  arose  of  giving  it, 
not  to  the  father  but  to  the  wife  herself.  There  was  a 
similar  development  among  the  Arabs  ;  in  the  Koran  it 
is  assumed  to  be  usual  to  give  the  mahr  to  the  wife. 
Even  in  E  (Gen.  31 15)  it  is  mentioned  as  a  reproach 
against  Laban  that  he  had  spent  entirely  upon  himself 
the  price  paid  for  his  daughters. 

The  requirement  that  the  bride  should  bring  some- 
thing to  her  husband  at  her  marriage  or  should  receive 
a  dowry  from  her  parents  is  not  according  to  ancient 
Hebrew  custom.  The  case  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  is 
evidence  only  for  Egyptian  practice.  At  the  same  time, 
the  genealogical  legend  of  Josh.  15i6/!  (cpjudg.  luff.) 
shows  that  parting  gifts  to  the  daughter  on  leaving  her 
home  were  not  unknown.  Leah  and  Rachel  receive 
their  female  slaves  at  their  marriage  (Gen.  292429  ;  cp 
I61).  This,  however,  is  no  'dowry'  brought  by  the 
wife  to  her  husband  ;  such  gifts  remain  the  personal 
property  of  the  wife.  Conveyance  of  property  through 
the  wife  cannot  strictly  be  made,  simply  because 
daughters  had  no  right  of  inheritance  (see  Family, 
§  5) ;  and  even  at  a  comparatively  late  date  heiresses 
were  subject  in  their  marriages  to  certain  restrictions 
designed  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  land  to  outside 
clans  (see  Law  and  Justice,  §  18).  In  post-exilic 
times  a  dowry  somewhat  in  the  modern  sense  seems  to 
-  have  been  usual  (Tob.  821  Ecclus.  2522),  and  mention 
is  also  made  of  written  marriage-contracts  (Tob.  7  14). 

(1)  In  early  times. — In  ancient  Israel  the  choosing  of 
the  bride  was  the  business  of  the  man's  father  or,  rather, 

_,    .        ,  of  the  head  of  the  family  (cp  Gen.  2i^ff., 
2.  Choice  of  ._■'.*■-.  ...  z . 


Bride. 


386  28i/:  2I21).       This    is   intelligible 


enough  when  we  recollect  that  the  person 
chosen  was  to  become  a  member  of  the  clan.  It  was 
regarded  as  unbecoming  (though  not  impossible)  that  a 
son  should  be  so  self-willed  as  to  insist  on  marrying  a 
wife  whom  his  family  were  unwilling  to  receive  (Gen. 
2634/  2746;  cp  Judg.  142).  Now  and  then  it  did 
indeed  happen  that  love-matches  were  made  (1  S.  18  20 
Judg.  14 1  ff.),  and  that  the  inclinations  of  the  parties 
chiefly  concerned  were  consulted.  Esau  marries  as  he 
does  against  the  will  of  his  parents  (Gen.  2634/); 
Rebekah  is  asked  by  her  brother  for  her  consent  to  the 
marriage  (Gen.  24  58).  Opportunities  for  the  formation 
of  romantic  attachments  were  not  wanting,  the  social 
relations  of  the  sexes  being  under  no  specially  severe 
restrictions.  In  the  patriarchal  history  we  find  in  this 
respect  the  same  customs  as  are  still  to  be  seen  amongst 
the  modern  Bedouins  :  women  and  girls  are  kept  in  no 
severe  isolation.  Meetings  occur  easily  and  naturally 
where  the  flocks  and  herds  are  being  pastured,  or  at  the 
wells. 

The  feeling  of  a  certain  degree  of  independence  and  of  an 
equality  of  right  with  men  to  pursue  their  daily  tasks  gives  the 
girls  confidence  and  freedom  ;  they  do  not  shun  conversation 
with  a  stranger,  willingly  accept  useful  help,  and  are  ready  to 
render  reciprocal  service  (Gen.  24  x*,ff.  29 10  Ex.  2  16  1 S.  9  1 1). 
Jacob's  acquaintance  with  Rachel  began  at  the  well  (Gen.  29  iff). 
No  doubt  there  are  risks  of  rudeness  or  even  of  outrage  (Ex. 
2  ittff.  Gen.  34  iff.)  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  good  manners  and  good 
morals  are  an  effective  safeguard  (cp  also  Ex.  22 16  [15]  Dt. 
ii  23  ff  28/). 

In  these  pictures  the  manners  of  the  narrator's  time 
are  reflected  ;  but  passages  like  Judg.  14i^f  1  S.  9 n 
18  20  ff.  show  to  what  an  extent  nomadic  customs 
continued  to  hold  their  ground  among  the  settled 
Israelites. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom  for  the  man 
to  look  for  his  wife  in  the  circle  of  his  own  family  and 
clan.  Such  endogamy  is  not  original  in  baal-marriages, 
which  at  an  earlier  time  were  marriages  by  capture  (see 
Kinship,  §  11);  but  it  is  easily  explicable  from  the 
position  of  the  woman,  who  became  the  property  of  her 
husband.  To  give  away  one's  daughters  into  another 
tribe  wasequivalenttosending  them  beyond  the  protecting 
influence  of  their  own  family  ;  and  a  wife  married  within 
her  own  clan  might  naturally  be  expected  to  enjoy  a 
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better  position  than  as  an  alien  abroad.  The  principle 
is  clearly  stated  by  Laban  (Gen.  29 19)  :  '  It  is  better 
that  I  give  her  to  thee  than  that  I  should  give  her  to  a 
strange  man.'  Marriages  outside  the  tribe  occurred 
indeed,  but  were  discouraged  (Gen.  2634/  27 46  Judg. 
14 3).  As  the  coherence  of  the  tribe  depended  on  the 
sense  of  kinship  (see  Kinship),  it  was  also  really  best 
that  marriage  relationships  should  not  be  entered  into 
with  other  tribes,  at  the  risk  of  embarrassing  one's 
feeling  of  relationship  with  one's  own  tribe.  The 
marriage  of  Moses  cannot  be  quoted  against  this  ;  he 
was  a  fugitive  and  compelled  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
another  tribe.  If,  too,  the  genealogy-legend  allows 
Judah  and  others  to  make  marriages  with  Canaanites, 
this  is  in  full  agreement  with  what  we  know  to  have 
been  the  state  of  matters  after  the  settlement,  but  proves 
nothing  as  regards  ancient  exogamy.  The  many 
instances  of  marriages  of  kinsfolk  in  the  patriarchal 
history  show  that  on  this  point  the  older  views  were 
different  from  those  which  afterwards  became  prevalent. 
Abraham  married  his  half-sister  on  the  father's  side 
(not  on  the  mother's  ;  see  Kinship  §  5/ ),  and  even  in 
David's  time  such  a  marriage  in  the  king's  family  would, 
it  seems,  have  been  regarded  as  unusual,  indeed,  yet  not 
as  wrong  or  reprehensible  (2S.  13 13).  Moses  himself 
was  the  fruit  of  a  marriage  between  nephew  and 
(paternal)  aunt  (Nu.  2659.  P).  On  marriage  with  a 
father's  wife  (other  than  one's  own  mother)  see  below 
(§  7).  A  cousin  on  the  father's  side  was  considered  a 
particularly  eligible  bridegroom — a  view  that  survives  to 
the  present  day  among  the  Bedouins  and  partly  also 
among  the  Syrian  peasantry.  Compare  the  cases  of 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  (Gen.  244),  Jacob  and  Leah-Rachel 
(Gen.  29 19). 

(2)  Later. — At  the  time  when  the  patriarchal  history 
came  to  be  written,  matters  had  indeed  altered  in  one 
respect ;  the  settlement,  and  the  changes  it  had  wrought 
in  the  tribal  relationship,  had  altered  the  ancient  custom 
in  regard  to  marriages  also,  and  alliances  with  Canaan- 
ites and  other  aliens  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  quite 
natural  (Judg.  36). 

In  the  post-exilic  genealogy  of  David  we  find  the  name  of 
Ruth  the  Moabitess;  and  David  himself  married  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  the-  Geshurites  (2  S.  3  3).  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
married  not  only  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  but  also  Moabite  and 
Ammonite  princesses  (1  K.  11 1)  ;  Ahab  was  the  husband  of  the 
Phoenician  Jezebel  (1  K.  16  31);  the  two  murderers  of  Joash  were 
sons  of  an  Ammonitess  and  of  a  Moabitess  respectively  (2  Ch. 
24  26  ;  see  Joash). 

There  are  instances  also  of  Israelite  women  marrying 
foreigners — in  the  recorded  cases  doubtless  under  some 
stipulation  that  the  husbands  should  make  Israel  their 
adopted  country.  Thus  Uriah  was  a  Hittite  (2  S.  11 3), 
Jether,  the  husband  of  David's  sister  Abigail,  an 
Ishmaelite  (1  Ch.  217  against  2  S.  1725  ;  see  Jether). 
We  know  of  one  instance — doubtless  there  were  many 
unrecorded  —  in  which  an  Israelite  woman  married 
abroad  ;  Huram-abi,  the  Tyrian  artificer,  was  the  son 
of  a  Hebrew  mother  (1  K.  7i4  ;  see  Hiram). 

Here  again  with  D  there  comes  in  a  change,  which 
allows  marriage  indeed  with  foreign  women  taken  in 
war  (Dt.  IXioff.),  but  forbids,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
marriage-alliance  with  Canaanites  (7iff.)  or  with  other 
heathen  peoples  ('234  [i]ff.  ;  Ex.  34  15  has  probably 
been  deuteronomistically  redacted).  The  motives  are 
religious  ;  such  women  might  seduce  their  husbands  to 
idolatry.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  actual  fact  this 
objection  to  connubium  with  Canaanites  may  have 
arisen  out  of  a  change  of  feeling  under  the  monarchy — 
friendly  tolerance  having  been  gradually  superseded  by 
fierce  antipathy.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  pro- 
hibition in  D  cannot  be  dissociated  from  a  certain 
particularistic  narrowness.  We  are  no  longer  in  posses- 
sion of  the  reason  for  the  exemption  of  Edomites  and 
Egyptians  from  the  general  condemnation  (Dt.  237/. 
[8/]).  That  the  enforcement  of  the  precepts  of  D  met 
with  much  opposition,  and  in  the  first  instance  was  a 
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failure,    is  shown  by  the    narrative    in    Ezra  9 /.    (see 
Ezra). 

D  also  seeks  to  introduce  reforms  with  regard  to  the 
marriage  of  related  persons.  It  expressly  prohibits 
marriage  with  a  father's  wife  (2230  [23 1]  27 20),  with 
a  sister  or  half-sister  (2722),  or  with  a  mother-in-law 
(2723).  Here  again  the  force  of  custom  proved  loo 
strong  for  the  law  ;  in  Ezekiel's  day  marriage  with  1 
stepmother,  with  a  daughter-in-law,  or  with  ;t  sister, 
seems  to  have  been  frequent  (Ezek.  22 10/  ). 

P  places  among  the  prohibited  degrees  marriage  with 
(1)  mother,  or  father's  wife  generally;  (2)  sister  and 
half-sister;  (3)  granddaughter;  (4)  maternal  and 
paternal  aunt;  (5)  uncle's  wife  on  the  father's  side; 
(6)  mother-in-law;  (7)  daughter-in-law;  (8)  brother's 
wife;  (9)  two  sisters  at  the  same  time  (Lev.  I86-18; 
cp  20nff.).  The  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a 
daughter  has  no  doubt  fallen  out  by  a  copyist's  careless- 
ness. Marriage  is  permitted  between  uncle  and  niece, 
between  nephew  and  widow  of  uncle  on  the  mother's 
side,  and  between  cousins.  On  the  whole  these  ordi- 
nances come  very  near  the  prescriptions  of  pre- 
Islamic  Arab  custom  which  were  made  statutory  by 
Mohammed. 

Here  again  the  motives  of  the  legislation  are  not  quite 
apparent.  From  what  has  been  said  above  on  the 
custom  of  old  Israel  it  is  evident  that  the  prohibitions 
cannot  rest  on  the  view  that  what  they  prohibit  is 
destructive  of  the  essence  of  blood-relationship  ;  just 
as  little  can  they  rest  on  a.  perception  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  marriage  between  near  relations.  Not  to 
refer  to  other  prohibitions  with  which  they  appear  to  be 
classed,  it  is  enough  to  quote  the  words  of  Am.  2/, 
a  man  and  his  father  '  go  unto  the  same  maid,  to 
profane  the  name '  of  Yahwe,  which  doubtless  imply 
the  formation  of  some  unholy  bond  between  father  and 
son.  With  regard  to  levirate  marriages  (see  below, 
§  8)  no  reason  is  apparent  why  they  should  have 
been  abolished  on  moral  grounds :  here  again  it 
is  highly  probable  that  some  religious  idea  was  at 
work. 

As  to  the  marriage-festivities  our  information  is  but 
small.     The  central  and  characteristic  feature  was  the 

3.  Marriage solemn  bring'ng  of  the  bride  to  her 
F  tiv if.  b  husband's  house,  in  which  act  the  signifi- 
cance of  marriage  as  an  admission  of  the 
bride  into  the  clan  of  her  husband  found  expression. 
In  wedding  attire  (Is.  61 10;  see  Dress),  and  accom- 
panied by  his  friends  (Judg.  14 n/.  ;  cp  Jn.  329  and 
parall. ),  the  bridegroom  marched  on  the  festal  day  to 
the  house  of  the  bride.  Thence  she  was  led,  in  bridal 
garments,  but  veiled  (Jer.  232  Is.  49 18,  etc. ),  accompanied 
by  her  companions  as  the  bridegroom  was  by  his  (Ps. 
45i4[is]),  to  his  parent's  house  (Jer.734169  25 10  Cant. 
36  ff. ).  It  was  no  doubt  at  eventide  and  by  the  light  of 
torches  that  such  processions  were  held  (Mt.  25 1^). 
Occasionally — but  this  was  rare — the  bride  was  led  to 
meet  the  bridegroom  (1  Mace.  937/ ).  The  custom 
now  is  for  the  guests  in  the  procession  to  sing  songs 
in  praise  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  this  may 
well  have  descended  from  antiquity  ;  indeed,  the  Song 
of  Solomon  may  perhaps  be  formed  out  of  a  collection 
of  such  marriage  lays  (see,  further,  Canticles,  Danc- 
ing), and  in  Ps.  45  we  have  a  song  composed  for  and 
sung  at  the  marriage  of  a  king.  In  the  bridegroom's 
house  was  then  held  the  great  nuptial  feast,  which  with 
the  rich  and  great  might  last  for  seven,  or  even  fourteen, 
days  (Gen.  29  27  Judg.  14  1217  Tob.  820).  The  same 
custom  of  fetching  the  bride  existed  also  among  the 
ancient  Arabs,  though  as  a  rule  without  the  pomp  that 
was  customary  with  the  Israelites  —  a  survival  perhaps 
from  the  days  of  marriage  by  capture  (Robertson  Smith, 
■rtm.  81),  The  consummation  of  the  marriage  was  in 
the  home  of  the  bridegroom  ;  among  Hebrews  and  Arabs 
this  was  regarded  as  the  more  civilised  arrangement ; 
otherwise  the  bride  was  regarded  as  a  mere  captive  about 
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whom  little  ceremony  was  observed  (We.  GGA,  1893, 
p.  442).1 

As  a  valuable  chattel  (to  say  the  least)  of  her  husband 
(see  Family,  §  4)  the  wife  was  carefully  looked  after. 

.  mi.  jj0m8  Of tne  strict  isolation  observed  through- 
out Islam  we  find,  it  is  true,  no  trace 
in  the  ancient  time.  The  women  had  indeed  in  the 
innermost  part  of  the  house  their  own  apartments  to 
which  access  was  not  permitted  to  men  (Judg.  15 1  I69), 
or,  in  the  case  of  wealthy  people  or  people  of  rank, 
they  had  a  separate  house  to  themselves  (2  S.  137 
1  K.  78  2  K.2I15  Esth.  2314).  This,  however,  does 
not  hinder  them  from  taking  part  in  the  ordinary  duties 
of  the  household  ;  they  spin,  sew,  weave,  make  gar- 
ments, fetch  water,  bake  bread,  and  tend  the  flocks 
and  herds  (Gen.  299  Ex.  2  16  1  S.  2 19  813  2  S.  138  Prov. 
31  lofr  ).  They  are  not  shut  off  from  the  outside  world 
of  men,  and  they  even  take  part  in  feasts  (Ex.  21 22  Dt. 
25  n  Ruth  2 5  ff  i  S.  9  11  2  S.  20 16  Mt.  820  1246  26 7 
Lk.  IO38  Jn.  1\  ff.  47).  Women  and  girls  shared  in 
public  rejoicings  with  song  and  dance  (Ex.  15  20  f.  Judg. 
16  27  1  S.  18  6^  Judg.  21  ^  ff.).  Whilst,  however, 
fidelity  on  the  husband's  part  was  in  no  way  enforced, 
law  and  custom  were  very  strict  as  regarded  the  wife 
(cp  Dt.  22  21).  Adultery  on  her  part  was  by  very  ancient 
usage  punishable  by  stoning  (Dt.  2222  f.  ;  cp  Ezek.  I640 
Jn.  85  7),  unless,  indeed,  the  injured  husband  (as  he  was 
entitled  to  do)  took  the  vindication  of  his  honour  into 
his  own  hand.  A  like  punishment  befell  the  wife  who 
at  her  marriage  was  found  not  to  have  been  a  virgin 
(Dt.  222i) — a  custom  which  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  punishment  for  transgression  on  the 
part  of  a  betrothed  maiden  (see  Family,  §  4).  How 
fierce  was  the  jealousy  with  which  men  regarded  their 
wives  is  shown  by  the  laws  which  sought  to  protect 
women  against  false  accusations,  and  by  the  very  in- 
adequacy of  these  laws.  One  of  them  punishes  false 
accusations  brought  against  a  wife  with  a  money  fine 
and  withdrawal  of  the  right  of  divorce  (Dt.  22 13^); 
another,  no  less  naively  conceived,  lets  the  man  go 
free  even  after  false  accusation — he  can  compel  his  wife 
to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  jealousy  (see  Jealousy), 
but,  whatever  the  result,  '  the  man  shall  be  free  from 
blame'  (Nu.  511-30).  'Mistrust  and  jealousy,  not 
about  love  but  about  a  property-right,  are  conspicuous 
characteristics  of  the  Arabs'  (We.,  I.e. ,  448).  This 
is  to  a  considerable  degree  true  of  the  Hebrews  also. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  strictness,  the  prophets  have 
to  raise  a  continual  protest  against  the  prevalence  of 
adultery  (Jer.  79  23 10  Hos.  42  Mai.  3s,  and  often). 

The  man  who  owns  his  wife  as  a  chattel  can  on  the 

same  principle  own  as  many  as  he  pleases — as  many, 

that  is  to  say,  as  he  can  afford  to  buy 

6.  Polygamy.  and  keep     The  !uxury  0f  a  great  harem 

was  of  course  attainable  only  by  the  wealthy.  These, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  made  ample  use  of  their 
privilege  :  witness  the  notices  about  Gideon's  seventy 
sons  (Judg.  830  92),  David's  wives  (2  S.  5 13  etc.), 
Solomon's  harem  (1  K.lli/),  and  the  like.  The 
law  of  the  kingdom  forbidding  the  possession  of  many 
wives  has  manifestly  a  side-reference  to  the  actual  king 
(Dt.  17i7>.  The  Talmudists  formulate  the  rule  that  no 
Jew  may  have  more  than  four  wives  ;  kings  may  have 
at  the  most  eighteen.  The  ordinary  Israelite  at  all 
times,  like  the  modern  Syrian  peasant,  would  doubtless 
have  to  be  content  with  one  secondary  wife  in  addition 
to  the  principal  wife,  or  at  most  with  two  wives.  The 
last-named  arrangement  seems  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  widely-diffused  custom  (1  S.  I2  Dt.  21 15  2  Ch.  24  3  ; 
cp  the  case  of  Jacob).  When  the  first  wife  proved 
childless,  polygamy,  to  this  extent  at  least,  was  regarded 
as  a  necessity.      The  examples  of  Sarah,  of  Leah,  and  of 

1  The  naive  method,  employed  even  at  the  present  day 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  East,  for  satisfying  curiosity  as 
to  certain  physical  details,  dates  from  a  very  remote  antiquity 
(Dt.  22  13.^). 
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Rachel,  show  how  little  the  amour  fropre  of  the  child- 
less wife  was  wounded  by  any  such  arrangement. 

To  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture  :  polygamy 
carried  with  it  its  own  hardships  and  inconveniences. 
The  lot  of  the  childless  wife,  when  she  had  to  live  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  mother  of  sons,  was  hard  (i  S. 
\zff.).  Even  the  concubine  was  sometimes  known 
to  exalt  herself  over  the  wife  (Gen.  l&^ff.  ;  cp  Gen.  30), 
and  the  situation  was  not  always  so  simple  as  in  the 
case  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  where  the  mistress  could 
send  her  rival  away  ;  more  usually  she  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  submit.  Very  eloquent  are  the  words 
that  the  language  provides  for  the  two  wives — Mqrm, 
ahubah,  '  the  loved  one,'  and  nN»B>,  slnuah,  '  the  hated 
one. '  The  later  legislation  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
vene on  behalf  of  the  superseded  wife  (Dt.  21 15-17). 
The  prohibition  of  the  old  practice  of  marrying  two 
sisters  at  the  same  time  (see  above,  §  2)  is  doubtless 
intended  to  obviate  the  subversion  of  sisterly  relations 
through  jealousy.  Such  also  is  the  drift  of  the  whole 
development  towards  the  monogamy  which,  if  never 
legally  insisted  on,  was  yet  so  extensively  practised  in 
the  end.  Gen.  2 18^.  unmistakably  discloses  the  view 
that  monogamy,  properly  speaking,  is  the  normal 
arrangement.  When  the  prophets  represent  the  relation 
of  Yahwe  to  his  people  under  the  figure  of  a  marriage, 
it  is  of  course  a  monogamous  marriage  that  is  thought 
of;  for  Yahwe  had  entered  into  no  similar  relation  with 
any  other  nation  besides  Israel.  Finally,  the  praise  of 
the  virtuous  woman  in  Proverbs  and  the  many  incidental 
references  to  woman  and  to  marriage,  both  here  and 
in  Ecclesiasticus  (Ps.128  1'rov.  124  I822  19i4  31 10^; 
Ecclus.  25 1  8  26 1  /  14  etc. ),  show  that  the  practical 
wisdom  of  the  later  age  had  settled  that  monogamy  was 
the  only  ideal  kind  of  marriage. 

The  woman  being  a  man's  property,    his   right    to 

divorce  her  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.      As  in  doing 

„   ^.  so  he  must  return  the  mokar.  no  injustice 

6    U1V0FC6 

'    is  done  either  to  her  or  to  her  family. 

The  divorcee  returns  to  her  family  and  can,  if  circum- 
stances favour,  be  married  a  second  time  from  there. 
No  moral  stigma  of  any  kind  arises  from  the  mere 
fact  of  her  being  divorced.  Vet,  we  can  well  suppose 
that  from  the  first  the  family  of  the  woman  would  be 
disposed  to  look  with  disfavour  upon  such  treatment, 
and  the  account  which  the  husband  was  bound  to  take 
of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  wife's  blood-relations 
(see  above,  §  2)  laid  from  the  very  beginning  a  con- 
siderable restraint  upon  absolute  freedom  of  divorce. 
The  deuteronomic  law  has  unmistakably  the  intention 
of  limiting  in  some  degree  the  liberty  too  frequently 
exercised,  without  at  the  same  time  curtailing  in  any 
respect  the  rights  of  the  husband. 

The  expression  131!  riri^i  'erivath  dd6dr(AV  'uncleanness,' 
RV  'unseemly  thing')  can  hardly  be  taken,  with  the  stricter 
school  of  Shammai,  in  the  ethical  sense  and  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing unchastity  (though  this  is  certainly  favoured  by  such  a  detail 
as  the  going  forth  with  uncovered  head) ;  had  the  law  intended 
such  a  very  considerable  curtailment  of  the  general  right  of  the 
man  to  dismiss  a  wife  with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied,  this  ought 
to  have  been  stated  in  much  more  definite  terms. 

Some  restriction,  however,  was  at  the  same  time  laid 
upon  divorce  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  writing  ( '  bill  of 
divorcement')  was  now  required  by  law  (Dt.  '2±ijf.). 
Further,  it  is  enacted  in  D  that  the  divorced  wife,  if, 
after  divorce,  she  has  married  again  and  been  separated 
from  the  second  husband  in  turn  by  divorce  or  by  his 
death,  cannot  again  be  taken  back  in  marriage  by  her 
first  husband.  The  old  practice  as  to  this  was  quite 
different  (Hos.  33  ;  cp  2  S.  3 14),  and  was  similar  to  the 
old  Arab  custom  ;  the  Koran  in  fact  lays  it  down  as  a 
condition  that  the  wife  can  be  taken  back  only  if  in  the 
interval  she  has  been  the  wife  of  another  man.  The 
manifest  purpose  of  D  and  of  the  Koran  alike  is  to  put 
some  kind  of  check  upon  rash  and  inconsiderate  divorce. 
Lastly,  D  withdrew,  as  a  penalty,  the  husband's  right 
of  divorce  in  two  cases — those,  namely,  in  which  he  had 
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falsely  accused  his  wife  of  not  having  been  a  virgin  when 
he  married  her  (Dt.  2219),  or  in  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  marry  a  virgin  whom  he  had  wronged 
(Dt.  2228).  This  last  innovation  in  the  law  is  also 
directly  contrary  to  the  ancient  practice,  which  did  not 
even  demand  marriage  as  a  compensation  for  the  injury 
done.  Here  also  we  see  the  advance  we  have  already 
noted,  point  by  point,  towards  the  securing  of  a  higher 
position  for  the  wife.  Mai.  2  (see  Malachi,  §§  2,  4)  con- 
demns divorce  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  wife  is  the 
mother  of  '  seed  of  God '  :  if  there  are  children  the  end 
of  marriage  has  been  fulfilled.  It  is  to  Yahwe  a  hateful 
thing  that  a  man  should  put  away  the  wife  of  his  youth 
and  the  mother  of  his  children  simply  because  she  has 
grown  old  and  has  ceased  to  be  personally  attractive.1 

The  right  of  divorce  belongs  of  course  only  to  the 
husband.  The  wife  has  no  means  of  freeing  herself  from 
her  husband,  apart  from  the  means  employed  also  by 
the  Arabs — namely  to  make  herself  so  objectionable  to 
her  husband  as  to  force  him  to  send  her  away.  We  do 
not  know  whether  a  thing  of  common  occurrence  among 
the  Arabs  ever  happened  also  among  the  Hebrews — 
that  a  man  sent  his  wife  away  at  her  own  request  or  at 
the  request  of  her  relations  on  repayment  of  the  mokar. 
Salome  the  daughter  of  Herod  might  take  the  freedom 
of  sending  a  bill  of  divorce  to  her  husband  Costabaros  ; 
but  this  was  condemned  as  a.  foreign  indecency  (Jos. 
Ant.  xv.  7 10). 

Traces  of  evidence  are  not  wanting  that  with  the 
older  Hebrews,  as  with  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  a 
__. ,  man's  widow  could  be  inherited  exactly 

like  his  other  property.  The  grasping 
Reuben — so  ran  the  legend — sought  to  seize  this  inheri- 
tance even  in  his  father's  lifetime  (Gen.  3522);  the 
rebellious  Absalom  comes  forward  publicly  as  heir  and 
successor  to  his  father  by  taking  possession  of  his  harem 
(2  S.  1620^) — an  act  which  does  not  in  itself  at  all 
shock  the  moral  sense  of  the  people.  Abner  by  appro- 
priating Saul's  concubine  Rizpah  infringed  the  rights  of 
Ishbosheth  (2  S.  37 ff.)  ;  and  when  Adonijah  asks  the 
hand  of  Abishag  he  is  asking  a  portion  of  the 
inheritance  of  Solomon,  who  at  once  infers  his  ulterior 
designs  (1  K.  222  ;  cp  v.  15).  As  already  said,  in  spite 
of  the  deuteronomic  prohibition  such  marriages  of  son 
with  step-mother  were  not  unusual  down  to  Ezekiel's 
time  (Ezek.  22 10).  The  genealogical  register  of 
Chronicles  mentions  a  further  case :  Caleb  marries 
Ephrath,  the  wife  of  his  father  (1  Ch.224©;  We., 
DeGent.  14;  see  Caleb,  Ephrath,  3).  On  the  kindred 
subject  of  levirate  marriage,  see  below,  §  S. 

This  inheritance  of  widows,  however,  was  by  no 
means  a  general  custom  in  historical  times.  As  a  rule 
the  lot  of  the  widow  is  even  harder  than  that  of  the 
divorcee.  It  was  always  open  to  her,  indeed,  to 
go  back  to  her  family  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  she  could  always  count  on  «.  welcome  there.  D 
interests  itself  to  the  utmost  on  her  behalf.  Judgment 
must  be  executed  for  her  justly,  with  fairness  and 
promptitude  (Dt.  IO18  24i7  27 19  ;  cp  the  corresponding 
exhortations  of  the  prophets,  Is.  1 17  IO2  Jer.  76  223 
etc. ).  Widows  are  to  be  bidden  as  guests  to  the 
sacrificial  meals  and  feasts  (Dt.  H29  I61114  2612/I); 
the  gleanings  of  the  fields  and  vineyards  and  oliveyards 
are  to  be  left  for  them  (24 19-21  ;  cp  Ruth  22).  Of 
their  remarriage  the  law  says  nothing,  except  in  the 
case  of  levirate  marriage.  Later  usage  seems,  however, 
to  have  conceded  to  the  widow  certain  claims  over  the 
property  of  her  deceased  husband  ;  the  rabbins  laid 
down  very  exact  rules  as  to  this  (cp  Selden,  De  success, 
ad  legem  hebr.  in  bona  defunct.,   Saalschlitz,  Mos.  Recht, 

1  This  teaching,  it  must  indeed  be  sorrowfully  admitted, 
proved  ineffective.  We  need  only  recall  the  practice  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  which  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  school  of 
Hillel  in  the  interpretation  of  Dt.  24  xff.  (see  above),  according 
to  which  divorce  was  left  open  to  any  man  on  any  ground  he 
chose,  although  specially  (of  course)  on  the  ground  of  misconduct 
(cp  also  Ecclus.  7  26  25  26  42  9). 
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831/-  860/.).  On  widows'  garments  see  Mourning 
Customs. 

As  a  relic  of  the  ancient  right  to  inherit  the  widow — a 
right  which  belonged  to  the  son  or  rather  to  the  agnates 
.  — the  custom  of  levirate  marriage  (which  is 

8.  Levirate  n0(  exc]usjveiy  Israelitish)  survived  down 
marriage.  even  to  post-exilic  times.  D,  which  elevates 
the  custom  into  a.  law,  enacts  that  when  .1  man  dies 
without  sons  (not  without  children,  as  the  Jews  afterwards 
read  it,  Mt.  2224)  his  brother  must  marry  the  widow. 
The  first  son  of  this  marriage  shall  be  reckoned  the 
son  of  the  deceased  brother,  so  that  his  name  be  not 
blotted  out  of  Israel  (Dt.  2f>sff.).  In  this  form  the 
law  essentially  changes  the  old  custom.  The  story  of 
Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen.  38,  esp.  v.  26)  shows  that  in 
certain  circumstances — namely,  when  there  was  no 
brother — it  became  the  duty  of  the  father  of  the  dead 
man  to  come  forward  and  marry  his  daughter-in-law. 
What  seems  plain  from  this  narrative — that  it  relates  to 
a  duty  involved  in  the  right  of  agnates  to  inherit — is 
confirmed  by  the  book  of  Ruth.  The  v.  hole  course  of 
the  story  here  rests  upon  the  postulate  that  the  agnate 
who  claims  the  inheritance  must  take  over  the  widow 
together  with  the  land  of  the  deceased  ;  and  in  point  of 
fact  the  story  deals  with  somewhat  remote  kinsmen. 
This  certainly  is  in  accordance  with  the  older  use.  The 
story,  however,  goes  on  to  represent  the  whole  as  <* 
right  of  inheritance  which  the  man  can  relinquish  if  he 
choose.  Over  against  this  would  be  the  corresponding 
right  of  the  woman  to  refuse  the  marriage  and  to  go 
back  to  her  own  relations  instead  (as  Orpah  does). 
Ancient  custom,  however,  so  far  as  exhibited  in  Gen. 
38,  would  seem  not  to  sanction  withdrawal  on  any 
pretext  whatever.  Which  of  the  two  representations  is 
the  correct  one  we  have  no  means  of  determining  :  they 
will  harmonise  in  the  end,  if  we  are  allowed  to  suppose 
that  only  the  remoter  agnates  had  the  right  of  refusal. 
The  origin  of  this  compulsory  character,  which  certainly 
did  not  attach  to  the  original  right  of  inheritance, 
will  appear  later. 

According  to  D,  the  purpose  of  the  whole  custom  is 
that  the  man's  name  be  not  blotted  out  of  Israel.  This 
is  certainly,  in  the  sense  which  the  law  attaches  to  it, 
at  the  best  but  a  secondary  and  subordinate  considera- 
tion. For  what  D  has  in  view  is  the  preservation  of  the 
family  property.  When  the  first  son  of  a  levirate 
marriage  is  reckoned  son  of  the  deceased  brother  he 
becomes  thereby  his  heir,  he  inherits  the  land,  not  of 
his  actual  father  but,  of  the  deceased.  The  effect  of 
this  is  not  only  that  the  family  property  is  prevented 
from  passing  into  the  hands  of  outsiders,  but  also,  in 
particular,  that  it  is  preserved  as  such,  and  the  family 
belonging  to  it  does  not  die  out.  An  interest  of  this 
kind — to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  property  not 
only  within  the  clan  but  also  as  an  independent  family 
property — can,  of  course,  have  come  into  being  only 
in  connection  with  questions  of  landed  property,  in 
other  words,  after  the  settlement.  The  same  effort  led 
on  another  side  to  this,  that  anyone  who  found  himself 
compelled  to  sell  his  land  always  retained  a  right  of 
redemption  and  preemption — which  right  also  passed 
over  to  the  agnates  entitled  to  inherit  (Jer.  S2S_f.).  In 
the  story  of  Ruth  this  is  also  what  we  find  ;  the  near 
kinsman,  thegd  11  (see  Goel),  must  first  buy  back  the 
alienated  land  in  virtue  of  his  right  of  inheritance  and 
redemption  (Ruth  iiff.). 

With  P  also  this  preservation  of  landed  property 
within  the  family  is  the  one  consideration  present  in  its 
revision  of  the  older  law  (see  below,  §  2).  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  Ruth  a  somewhat  different  matter 
is  placed  in  the  foreground  as  the  object  primarily 
aimed  at.  Naomi's  purpose  is  not  to  secure  posterity 
for  her  son,  but  to  gain  a  husband  for  her  step-daughter  ; 
not  the  continuance  of  the  name  of  Mahlon,  but  the 
well-being  of  Ruth  is  her  real  desire  (In/:  3i).  The 
first  son  of  the  marriage  actually  is  in  the  end  regarded, 
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not  as  the  son  of  Ruth's  first  husband,  but  as  the  son  of 
his  real  father  Boaz.  Here  too  we  doubtless  have  a  cor- 
rect reminiscence.  In  the  old  law  about  the  right  of 
heirs  to  widows  of  deceased  men  it  was  by  no  means 
contemplated  that  the  heir  should  in  all  cases  himself 
marry  the  widow  ;  it  was  open  to  him  to  marry  her  to 
another  man.  To  the  right  of  inheritance,  however,  was 
always  attached  the  corresponding  duty  of  caring  for  the 
women  so  inherited.  At  the  same  time,  the  practice 
in  old  Israel  will  doubtless  have  been  similar  to  that 
of  Arabia  :  when  the  widow  was  not  desirable,  or  was 
looked  upon  only  as  a  burden,  she  was  simply  neglected. 
So  with  Tamar,  and  so  with  Ruth  (We.,  I.e.  456,  and 
compare  what  has  been  said  already  as  to  the  lot  of 
widows).  Judah  nevertheless — notwithstanding  all 
his  neglect — holds  fast  by  his  rights  ;  if  Tamar  has  gone 
astray  with  a  man  of  another  clan,  she  has  been  guilty 
of 'adultery'  (Gen.  3%2iff.). 

The  reckoning  of  the  son  of  such  »  marriage  to  the 
deceased  husband  is  nevertheless  an  ancient  custom, 
not  an  innovation  of  D.  In  D,  however,  it  has  under- 
gone a  not-unimportant  alteration  ;  in  Gen.  389  all  the 
children  (not  only  the  first  son)  are  to  be  reckoned 
to  the  dead  man.  Modern  scholars  explain  this  for 
the  most  part  from  ancestor-worship.  The  dead  child- 
less man  has  his  right  to  have  this  ordinance  observed 
(Gen.  388/ ),  and  it  is  for  contempt  of  it  that  God 
slays  Onan.  What  the  dead  man  is  defrauded  of 
by  its  non-observance  is  the  reverence  and  worship  of 
his  posterity  (cp  z  S.  18 18).  Stade  (0/1394)  points 
out  that  marriages  of  this  kind  are  customary  precisely 
among  those  peoples  who  have  ancestor-worship  also — ■ 
Indians,  Persians,  Afghans,  and  so  forth.  It  was  when 
the  religious  consideration  was  added  that  the  right  of 
inheriting  (which  resulted  from  the  very  nature  of  baal- 
marriage)  became  also  a  duty.  It  is  not  necessary 
therefore  to  resort,  with  Robertson  Smith,  to  an  old 
form  of  polyandry  for  an  explanation  (see  Kinship, 

D,  for  whom  the  old  religious  meaning  of  the  matter 
has  become  obscured,  is  able  on  that  account  to  relax 
the  stringency  of  the  demand  and  give  release  from  it 
under  certain  conditions.  The  refusal  to  comply  with 
it  brings,  however,  open  shame  to  the  unwilling  brother- 
in-law.  The  practice  here  referred  to,  which  is  of  very 
great  antiquity  and  not  quite  rightly  understood  by  D, 
again  clearly  exhibits  the  ancient  connection  with  the 
right  of  inheriting.  The  contemned  sister-in-law  is  to 
go  up  to  the  place  of  justice  before  the  competent  court 
(the  elders  of  the  city)  and,  loosing  her  brother-in-law's 
shoe  from  off  his  foot,  is  to  spit  in  his  face,  saying  '  So 
shall  it  be  done  unto  the  man  that  will  not  build  up  his 
brother's  house,'  and  ever  after  his  family  is  to  be  called 
the  barefoot  family.  This  loosing  of  the  shoe  was, 
according  to  Ruth  47,  customary  at  every  transaction 
in  landed  property.  The  seller  gave  his  shoe  to  the 
buyer  in  token  of  renunciation  of  his  right  in  the 
object  sold  (see  Shoes,  §  4).  So,  in  the  story,  when 
the  near  kinsman  divests  himself  of  his  title  to  the 
inheritance  he  plucks  off  his  shoe.  In  D  this  no-longer- 
understood  custom,  which  probably  had  survived  only 
in  connection  with  the  matter  of  levirate  marriage,  is 
construed  into  an  insult,  ever  to  be  remembered,  not 
only  against  the  renouncing  kinsman  but  also  against  his 
whole  family. 

In  process  of  time  this  class  of  marriages  underwent 
still  further  restrictions,  when  daughters  became  capable 
of  inheriting  in  default  of  sons.  Henceforward  they 
could  be  thought  of  only  in  cases  where  there  were  no 
children  at  all ;  for  to  marry  the  widow  when  the 
inheritance  had  fallen  to  the  daughters  was  not  in  con- 
sonance with  the  meaning  of  the  institution.  The 
object  of  keeping  the  property  within  the  clan  was 
secured  by  prohibiting  heiresses  from  marrying  outsiders. 
Such  becomes  the  law  in  P  (Nu.  274).  and  marriage 
with  a  brother-in-law  is  forbidden  as  incestuous  (Lev. 
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IS16  2O21  ;  see  above,  §  2).  Whatever  the  successes 
of  P  as  a  whole,  however,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
permanently  triumphed  at  all  points.  In  this  respect 
in  particular  ancient  custom  seems  to  have  been  stronger 
than  written  law  (cp  Mt.  22  24). 

See,  in  addition  to  works  cited  under  Family,   Frohmuller, 
De  7'idica  Hebr.y  1714  ;  Benary,  De  Hebr.  L:7'iratu^  1835  ;  Reds- 
lob,    Die    Levh-atsche    bei  den    H ebraern, 
9.  Literature.    1836.     On  the  customs  of  the  Syrian  fellahin 
of  the  present  day  see  Klein,  ZDPV A62/. 
681  f,  and   Baldensperger   'Woman  in  the  East,'  PEFQ  St. 
1899,  pp.   132^;  igoo,  pp.    \-ji  Jf.\  igor,  pp.  qojf.  167  jf.',   on 
historical    points,    Kalisch,    'The    Matrimonial    Laws    of    the 
Hebrews,'  Leviticus,  -354^  I.  B. 

MARS'  HILL  (AP[e]iOY  tta|-OY  [Ti-  ^VH1).  Acts 
1722  AV,  RV  Areopagus  \q.v.). 

MARSENA  (X3D-ID,  perhaps  maAhC€AP  [BKAl/]  ; 
see  Admatha),  one  of  the  '  seven  princes'  at  the  court 
of  Ahasuerus  (Estherl  14).  His  name  (with  which  cp 
Meres)  has  been  connected  with  Old  Persian  Marduniya 
— i.e.,  Mardonius  (the  name  of  the  commander  at 
Marathon).  Compare  also  the  Mardi  and  Mardontes 
(Herod.  1 125  7 80).  Marquart  {Fund.  69),  however, 
suggests  N"o:s  and  compares  the  name  Maviaapos  (Dio 
Cass.  6722).  Some  scepticism,  however,  is  justified  (see 
Esther,  §  3  ;   Puium,  §  6). 

MARSHAL.  For — 1.  idso,  tipksar,  Jer.  5I27  Nah. 
3i7RV,  and 

2.  IDb  sopluir,  Judg.  5  14  RV  ('  marshal's  staff '),  see  Scribe  ; 
and  for 

3.  D*n2B_a"l,  2  K.  20  8  AVmg-,  see  Executioner  (i) 

MARTHA  (Md,p6A  [Ti.  WH],  §  57  ;  Aram.  NfllD, 
'lady,'  'mistress'),  sister  of  Mary,  and  friend  of  Jesus 
(Lk.  1038^  Jn.  11  if.  V>2). 

'Martha'    is    pructy   c<>mnn>n    in    the    Talmud    (Zunz,    Ges. 

Sckriften  214,    fastnnvs  />/<  /.  3  ;4  b,  and  cp  Orig.  c.  Cels.  5  62, 

Kpiph.  //</•>-.  lUi').      In  the  Aramaic  inscriptions 

1.  NclUlS.    in   Part  II.  of  the  CIS  we  find  the  proper  names 

K'10  and  TllO  (Cook,  A  ram.  Gloss.  78)  ;  the  former 

of  these  would  probably  be  Latinised  as  Marius,  the  latter  as 

Martha.      By  a  curious  coincidence  Martha  was  the  name  of 

the  Syrian  prophetess  who  accompanied  Marius  in  his  decisive 

campaign  in  Provence  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  (Plut. 

Afar.  414).     See  Hall  (Bullock),   Romans  on  the  Riviera  (121), 

who  adds  that  both  Marius  and  Martha  are  still  amongst  the  most 

popular  '  Christian  '  names  in  Provence.     The  legends  respecting 

St.  Martha,  with  all  their  picturesqueness,  cannot  claim  a  share 

of  our  space.     Cp  Leprosy,  §  5,  end,  Mary,  §  21. 

(a)  In  Lk.  1038^. ,  we  are  told  that,  as  they  journeyed, 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  arrived  at  a.  certain  village  (of 

2  Traditions  course  not  Be*nany.  cp  Lk.  19  29)  where 
it  was  convenient  to  halt.  Here  there 
dwelt  a  woman  who  received  Jesus  into  her  house,  and 
whose  sister,  named  Mary,  instead  of  helping  Martha  in 
preparing  the  meal,  '  sat  at  the  Lord's  feet  and  heard 
his  word.'  WH  (so,  too,  B.  Weiss)  give  the  following 
as  the  best  supported  reading  of  the  answer  of  Jesus 
to  Martha's  complaint  :  '  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art 
careful  and  troubled  about  many  things  but  there  is  need 
of  few  things,  or  of  one  (dXLyiov  d4  £<TTtv  X9€iaL  $  ^v^' 
Mapia/x  yap),  for  Mary  has  chosen  the  good  part,  one 
which  will  not  be  taken  away  from  her.'  The  TR, 
however,  to  which  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf  adhere, 
gives  the  central  words  in  a  different  form,  '  there 
is  need  of  one  thing'  (ends  5e  etm  xp^a)  —  *'■*■■  of 
only  one  thing.  The  latter  reading  seems  to  have 
b*en  framed  out  of  regard  to  Christian  supernaturalism, 
which  took  offence  at  the  suggestion  of  a  few  things 
(plural)  being  really  needful.  The  reading,  '  of  few 
things,  or  of  one,'  which  Plummer  (St.  Luke,  292)  by 
no  means  makes  probable,  seems  to  stand  midway  be- 
tween the  original  reading  and  the  more  definite  reading 
which  afterwards  became  prevalent,  and  the  original 
text  probably  read,  '  there  is  need  of  few  things.'  The 
idea  that  '  few  dishes '  are  meant,  though  supported  by 
many  Greek  and  some  modern  interpreters,  is  unsatis- 
factory. The  '  few  things '  must  surely  be  those  of 
which  Jesus  speaks  in  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  and 
of  which  he  says  that  they  are  not  to  cause  us  any  anxietv. 
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Jesus  was  presumably,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
evangelist,  speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
passage  is  a  gentle  reminder  that  man's  earthly  wants 
are  few,  and  that,  having  a  Father  in  heaven,  men  need 
not  be  anxious  about  these  wants,  and  the  '  good  part' 
chosen  by  Mary  is  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It 
is  also  probable  that  the  answer  assigned  to  Jesus  is 
a  combination  of  two  sayings,  one  relative  to  the  many 
and  the  few  things,  and  the  other  relative  to  the  truly 
good  possession  (cp  Ps.  166).  These  sayings  were  both 
floating  in  tradition,  when  the  story  received  its  present 
form,  and  to  understand  Lk.  IO41/.  we  must  analyse  it 
into  its  two  component  parts. 

A  Dutch  critic,  reviving  a  very  old  interpretation, 
supposes  that,  though  very  possibly  historical,  the  in- 
cident was  recorded  in  Lk.  to  emphasise  the  contrast 
between  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  and  a  Judaising 
doctrine  of  works  (Scholten,  Het  Paulinisch  Evangelic, 
334).      But  this  presupposes  the  reading  ev6s. 

(&)  In  Jn.  Hi  5  19,  etc.,  we  hear  again  of  '  Martha  and 
Mary'  (v.  19)  or  of  '  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha'  (v.  1)  ; 
but  their  house  is  in  the  '  village  of  Bethany.' 

There  is  a  certain  similarity  between  the  descriptions 
of  Martha  in  Lk.  and  Jn.  respectively.  In  both  Martha 
appears  as  a  devoted  friend  of  Jesus,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  Lk.  to  suggest  that  Martha  regarded  Jesus 
as  more  than  a  great  teacher  of  the  things  concerning 
'the  kingdom,'  whereas  in  Jn.  she  professes  her  belief 
in  Jesus  as  '  the  Christ,  the  son  of  God.'  In  both,  too, 
Martha  is  the  more  forward  of  the  sisters.  '  Martha  was 
distracted  with  much  ministration.'  'Martha,  as  soon 
as  she  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming,  went  and  met  him.' 
'  Martha,  the  sister  of  him  that  was  dead,  saith  to  him, 
Lord,  he  hath  been  dead  four  days. '     And  though 

nothing  is  said  of  hospitality  in  Jn.  11,  the  omission  is 
repaired  in  Jn.  12  2,  where  we  are  told  that  '  they  made 
him  a  supper,  and  Martha  ministered.' 

The  great  difference  in  the  place  of  residence  assigned  to 
Martha  and  Mary  by  the  respective  narrators  need  not  here  be 
discussed.  The  question  is  complicated — for  those  at  least  who 
hold  that  there  was  but  one  anointing  of  Jesus  in  the  primitive 
evangelical  tradition — by  the  fact  that  Lk.  and  Jn.,  who  differ 
so  widely  as  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  two  sisters,  differ  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  to  the  scene  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus 
(cp  Lk.  7  36-38  Jn.  12  1-3),  which  is  placed  by  Lk.  in  Galilee  and 
by  Jn.  at  Bethany  (<?.?'.),  not  to  refer  here  to  other  differences 
in  the  narratives.  See  Mary  (§  25);  Gospels,  §§  44,  59; 
Lazarus.  t.  K.  C. 

MARTYR  (maptyc).  Rev.  176  EV;  Acts  222o  Rev. 
2 13  AV,  RV  Witness  (q.v.). 

MARY 

Name  (§  z/.). 
j..   Mother  of  Jesus  (§§  3-22). 

(a)  Birth  of  Jesus  (§§  3-18).  Mt.  1  i&b  (§§  13-15). 


Jesus  on  his  birth  (§  3). 

Mk.  and  Lk.  (§§  4-6). 

Genealogies  (§  7). 

Paul  (§  8). 

Heb.  (§  q). 

Fourth  Gospel  (§  10). 

Mt.  (§  ir). 


Theory  of  virgin  birth  (§ 
16/). 

Other   points  in  birth-his- 
tory (§  18). 
(b)  Other  questions  (§§  19-21). 

Life  of  Mary  (§  19). 

Character  (§  ac). 


Composition  of  Mt.  \f.  Lk.  Later  traditions  (§  21) 

If.  (§  12).  Literature  (§  22). 

Other  Maries  (§§  23-28). 

.c.   Mother  of  James  and  Joses  5.   Mary  Magdalene  (§  26). 

(S  '-'?).  6.  Mother  of  Mark  (§  27). 

3.  Mary  of  Clopas  (g  24).  7.    Mary  of  Rom.  16  6  (§  28). 

4.  Sister  of  Martha  (§  25). 

MAplAM,    in    the   LXX    the  name  of  the  sister  of 

Moses    (see    Miriam),    reappears    in    the    NT    as   a 

1   Etvmoloffv   womans  name.      One  Grsecised  form  is 

J  gy-  MapLa  (see  §  2),  another  is  MaptdfjL{fi)7}, 

used  by  Josephus.      All  forms  agree  in  having  a  in  the 

first  syllable.     According  to  the  Massorah  to  the  Targum 

of  Onkelos  (ed.  Berliner,  1875)  on  Ex.  I520,  Mariam  was 

also    the    Targumic '  pronunciation.       Thus    we   have 

one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  MT  has  preserved  a 
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later  pronunciation  (Miriam).  Hebrew  analogies  point 
to  the  change  from  a  to  i,  not  conversely  from  i  to  a. 

It  was  accordingly  quite  proper  that,  from  the  earliest 
Christian  times,  when  the  etymology  of  the  name  was 
being  discussed,  the  form  Mariam  was  assumed.  A 
variety  of  interpretations  are  already  met  with  in  the 
Onomastka  Sacra.  As  might  be  expected,  they  are 
almost  all  of  them  impossible,  resting  as  they  do  on 
utter  ignorance  of  Hebrew.  We  shall  here  briefly  record 
only  a  few  of  the  more  important,  referring  for  further 
details  to  the  excellent  monograph  of  Bardenhewer  (see 
below,  §  22). 

The  name  is  taken  as  a  compound  of  adjective  and  substantive 
when  rendered  '  bitter  sea '  (D*  ~\TS) ;  as  a  substantive  with  related 
genitive  in  the  renderings  '  drop  of  the  sea  '  (D^.1?  ;  after  Is.  40  15 
where  ~lD=stilla))  or  'star  of  the  sea,'  which  in  the  form  Stella 
maris  appears  in  all  printed  editions  and  alinust  all  MSS  of 
Jerome,  and  for  which  support  has  recently  been  sought  in 
D'  ITNrr,  cp  Gen.  1 14  J~.  (although  Jerome  probably  wrote  stilla 
maris),  or  '  myrrh  of  the  sea '  (Q*  "O),  or  '  teacher  of  the  sea  '  or 
'jaculatrix  maris,'  or  'early  rain  of  the  sea'  (the  last  three 
renderings  assume  a  derivation  from  D'  -TlirD — in  the  first  two 
cases  appropriate,  obviously,  only  to  a  man),  or  '  lady  of  the  sea ' 
(from  Aram.  10,  the  fern,  of  which  is  in  fact  Martha)  or  '  lady  of 
the  day '  or  '  lady  of  the  sieve '  (D^  in  New  Hebrew  meaning 
cribrum)  or  'seal  of  the  master'  (which  would  seem  to  demand 
a  Persian  etymology).  The  name  was  taken  as  a  single  word 
when  some  Rabbins  interpreted  it  as  meaning  '  bitterness '  (\/"nD) 
or  when  others  took  it  to  mean  '  lady '  or  '  mistress  '  (nhd,  status 
emphaticus  of  Aram.  ID,  masc).  Whilst  in  these  two  instances 
there  are  called  into  requisition  roots  which  have  also  been  em- 
ployed to  explain  the  word  when  its  composite  nature  is  assumed, 
the  other  interpretations  of  it  as  a  single  word  have  recourse  to 
derivations  not  hitherto  met  with.  The  hiphil  of  nxi  is  suggested 
by  the  rendering  'the  enlightener'  or  (with  suffix)  'their  en- 
lightener';1  the  hophal  by  'the  enlightened.'  on  is  assumed 
in  the  rendering  '  exalted,'  possibly  also  in  the  rendering  '  gift ' 
(if  nann  occasioned  the  suggestion). 

There  are  but  two  alternative  roots  that  can  be 
seriously  considered  :  ma,  'to  be  rebellious,'  and  kid, 
'  to  be  fat '  (whence  «>-ip,  '  fatling '  ;  Job  39 18,  the  only 
place  where  the  verb  occurs,  must  be  left  out  of  account 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  sense).  The  n  of  mD 
might,  before  the  a  of  -am,  pass  into  >,  which,  in  the 
case  of  ma,  is  already  the  third  consonant.  The 
termination  -am  indicates  substantives  of  an  abstract 
meaning  as  well  as  adjectives,  and  is  especially  common 
in  the  case  of  proper  names.  Mariam,  then,  might 
mean  either  'the  rebellious'  or  'the  corpulent.'  Even 
apart  from  any  theological  interest  that  might  seem  to  be 
involved,  we  may  safely  say  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
any  possible  .motive  for  giving  a  name  of  the  former  mean- 
ing to  a  girl  unless  there  were  difficulties  in  her  birth.  The 
case  would  be  different  if  the  name  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  sister  of  Moses  expressly  because  it  is  recorded  that 
she  was  rebellious  on  one  occasion  (Xu.  12i-is)  ;  that, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  circumstance,  nor  yet  the 
most  prominent  one,  which  we  learn  regarding  her.  The 
derivation  from  ma,  on  the  other  hand,  accords  excellently 
with  the  whole  analogy  of  Semitic  names  ;  it  is  associated 
with  the  Semitic  idea  of  feminine  beauty.  Bardenhewer 
compares  also  the  masculine  name  Mamre  (maa). 

Both  forms,    Mapta/i   and   Mapia,    interchange    fre- 
quently and  with  little  seeming  regularity  in  the  NT 
2  M     '  texts. 

*J     .     .     „°  F°r  the   mother  of  Jesus,    wherever   the 

mana  m  NT  ?  genitive  is  required  (Mr.  1 16  18  2  11  Mk.  63 
,    .  .  Lk.  1  41)  Mapia?  is  invariably  used.     In  the 

aative  there  is  always  an  apposition  with  the  article  which  makes 
Me  case  clear  ;  the  name  accordingly,  both  in  Lk.  2  5  and  in  Acts 
1 14,  is  given  as  Mapiau  (Lachmann.  however,  has  Mapia  in  the 
,CT  Pa«age).  For  the  accusative  in  Ml.  1  20  WH  give  in  their 
text  Mapiai/;  for  tne   nominative   in   Lk.  2 19   all   the   editors 

nfK^'  w'o p0'nt  may  be  registered  the  somewhat  bold  attempt 
01  Kosch  (St.fCr.,  1888,  pp.  265-290,  especially  280-282)  to  explain 
such  interpretations  as  'enlightener,'  'myrrh  of  the  sea '  (accord- 
ing to  mm  due  to  confusion  with  '  myrtle  of  the  sea'),  '  star  of 
tne  sea  bitter  sea, '  '  lady,'  as  due  to  combination  of  Mary  with 
•he  goddess  Astarte. 
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enumerated  in  Weymouth,  Resultant  Greek  Testament— except 
TR  and  WH  on  the  margin— have  Mapta,  in  1  38  Lachmann  alone 
has  it.  In  all  other  instances  the  nom.  (Mt.  13  55  Lk.  1  27  34  39  46 
56),  acc.(Lk.2i034),  and  voc.  (Lk.  1  30)  is  Mapiau.  Again,  Mapia 
is  used  for  the  mother  uf  Mark,  who  is  mentioned  only  in  the 
genitive  (Acts  12  12),  and  for  the  mother  of  James  (the  Less)  and 
of  Joses,  who  in  all  passages  (Mt.  27  5661  28  1  Mk.  15 40 47  16 1 
Lk.  24 10)  occurs  in  the  nominative.  For  Mary  of  Clopas  Ti.  in 
In.  19  25  (nominative)  has  Mapiau,  almost  all  the  other  editors 
have  Mapia ;  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  Mary  greeted  by  Paul  in 
Rom.  16  6  (ace).  Mary  Magdalene  is  generally  Mapia  ;  but 

variants  are  wanting  only  in  five  of  the  fourteen  passages  where 
she  is  named  (Mk.  16 47  Hi  1  Lk.  82  24  10  in  nom.:  Mk.  16 9  in 
dat.).  She  is  Mapiau  in  the  vocative  in  Jn.  20  16  ;  elsewhere 
always  in  the  nom. ;  in  fact,  in  Jn.  20  18  (as  also  in  20  16)  only 
TR  and  Lachmann  have  Mapia,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  19  25 
20  1  11  only  Ti.  has  Mapian,  in  Mk.  15  40  only  WH  have  Mapiau, 
in  Mt.  2756  only  WH  have  (on  the  mg.)  Mapiau,  in  27 61 
WH  Ti.,  etc.,  have  Mapiau,  in  28 1  WH  (mg.)  Ti.,  etc., 
Mapiau.  Finally,  the  name  of  the  sister  of  Martha  is  met  with 
in  the  gen.  Mapia?  without  variant  only  in  Jn.  11 1  ;  elsewhere 
she  is  usually  Mapiau  in  ace.  (in  11  19  28  31  45  where  in  each  case 
only  TR  has  Mapiai'),  whilst  in  the  nom.  only  WH  in  Lk.  10 42, 
only  WH  (text)  in  Jn.  11  20,  only  WH  and  Treg.  in  jn.  11  2, 
I23  have  Mapiau,  and  in  this  form  WH  and  Ti.  agree  against 
Treg.  and  Lachm.  only  in  Lk.  10  39,  and  with  Treg.  against 
Lachm.  in  Jn.  11  32. 

Of  course  all  the  women  named,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Mary  named  in  Rom.  166,  were  really 
known  as  Mariam  in  the  Aramaic  surroundings  in  which 
they  lived.  Any  distinction  between  Mariam  and 
Maria  can  at  the  earliest  have  been  introduced  by  the 
evangelists  ;  but  hardly  with  the  irregularity  which  our 
present  texts  display.  Plainly  we  must  reckon  with  the 
fact  that  one  copyist  preferred  the  one  form,  another  the 
other,  and  that  in  the  collation  of  any  two  codices  the 
readings  of  the  one  were  introduced  into  the  other,  yet 
without  any  fixed  system  being  followed  by  copyists  or 
collators. 

It  is  open  to  us  to  conjecture  that  one  evangelist  may  have 
uniformly  preferred  the  form  Mariam  for  all  persons  of  the 
name,  and  another,  similarly,  that  of  Maria.  Yet  the  conjecture 
cannot  be  said  to  be  confirmed  even  after  we  have  assumed  a 
large  number  of  later  alterations  by  copyists.  We  might  in  like 
manner  conjecture  that  the  evangelists  reserved  perhaps  the 
ancient  form  Mariam  for  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  bestowed  the 
more  modern  form  Maria  upon  all  the  others.  But  this,  too,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  out.  What  we  can  discern  most 
clearly  is  rather  this,  that  our  best  codices,  in  those  places  where 
two  persons  of  the  name  are  mentioned,  for  the  most  part  call 
Mary  Magdalene  Mariam,  and  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses 
almost  invariably  Maria,  although  the  two  women  have  already 
been  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  additions  to  their  names 
(Mt.  27  5661  28  1  and  parallels).  All  that  can  be  said  to  be  made 
out  with  clearness  is  the  rule,  valid  also  for  other  indeclinable 
proper  names,  which  makes  the  genitive  declinable. 

x.  The  mother  of  Jesus. — In  the  case  of  Mary  the 

mother  of  Jesus  our  chief  interest  concentrates  itself  on 

_  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth.      Let  us 

3.  Jesus  on     first  Hsten  tQ  jesus  himself     Accord- 

nis  own  birtn.  ing  fo  the  first  three  gospelS]  to  wnich 

we  turn  in  seeking  to  ascertain  his  place  in  history,  we 
find  that  he  never  makes  any  appeal  to  the  manner  of 
his  birth.  This,  however,  must  not  be  pressed  ;  for  it 
can  be  urged  that  the  silence  arises  from  a  delicate  reserve 
which  would  be  easy  to  understand.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  we  find  expressions  used  by  him  which 
seem  directly  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  virgin  birth. 
In  Mt.  I228  he  declares  that  he  casts  out  devils  by 
the  spirit  of  God.  This  rests  upon  the  conception 
that  the  spirit  of  God  fills  his  being,  that  it  has  been 
bestowed  upon  him,  but  not  upon  the  conception  that 
it  is  by  the  divine  spirit  that  he  has  been  begotten. 
Surely,  too,  the  hard  saying  (Mk.  333  =  Mt.  1248),  'Who 
is  my  mother,  and  my  brethren?'  would  have  been  an 
impossibility  if  Jesus  had  possessed  the  consciousness 
that  his  mother  had  been  deemed  by  God  worthy  of  a 
position  so  exalted  and  so  singular  as  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of;  and  it  will  hardly  be  suggested  that  his  mother 
could  have  concealed  from  him  until  now  the  happy 
secret.  In  Lk.  820/  the  hard  saying  is  no  longer  pre- 
served ;  all  the  more  certainly  on  this  account  must  it 
be  regarded  as  genuine,  for  no  evangelist  would  have 
invented  it  (Gospels,  §  131). 

The  saying  of  Jesus  just  referred  to  ( Mk.  3  33  =  Mt .  12  48) 
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stands  directly  connected  with  a  circumstance  preserved 
only  in  Mk.  (320/.),  whilst  in  Mt.  it  is 


4.  Mk.  on 


much  disguised,  and  in  Lk.  altogether 


virgin  birth.  omitted  The  ,  kinsmen '  (ol  irap 
aurou)  of  Jesus  'went  out  to  lay  hold  of  him  ;  for  they  said, 
be  is  beside  himself  (Gospels,  §  139  and  116  £,  end). 
Whn  these  kinsmen  exactly  were  we  learn  from  Mk.  331/! 
=  Mt.  I246/.  =  Lk.  8 19/  ;  they  were  his  mother  and  his 
brethren.  For  the  passage  is  the  continuation  of  Mk. 
321  ;  they  set  out  from  Nazareth  and  reach  Jesus 
immediately  after  he  has  had  a  controversy  with  the 
scribes  (Mk.  322-30).  Even  should  we  choose  to  regard 
it  as  possible  that  Mary  had  kept  a  life-long  silence  with 
her  son  regarding  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  by  this 
assumption  to  deprive  Mk.  3  33  ( '  who  is  my  mother, 
etc.?')  of  the  force  assigned  to  it  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, 321  {'he  is  beside  himself)  would  still  be  de- 
cisive ;  had  Mary  known  of  the  supernatural  origin  of 
Jesus,  as  set  forth  in  Lk.  1  35,  could  anything  have  in- 
duced her  to  say  that  he  was  beside  himself?  The 
•family  secret,'  of  which  apologists  speak,  did  not  exist. 
The  saying  of  Jesus  in  Mk.  64,  '  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honour  save  in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own  kin 
and  in  his  own  house,'  is  also  germane  to  the  present 
subject.  The  words  'and  among  his  own  kin'  (kclI  iv 
rots  avyyevtvcTLP  aurou)  have  very  significantly  been 
omitted  by  Mt.  (13 57)  and  Lk.  (424).  We  may  also 
refer  to  the  narrative  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  It  involves 
the  view,  which  we  have  already  (§  3)  seen  to  be  that  of 
Jesus  himself  in  Mt.  1228,  that  he  first  received  the  holy 
spirit  when  he  was  baptized.  It  is  a  view  that  could 
never  have  arisen  if  that  of  the  virgin  birth  had  been  in 
existence  from  the  first  (Nativity,  §  15). 

We  are  able,  however,  to  advance  a  step  further. 
Whole  sections  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Lk.    bear 

_   .,    .  witness  against  the  virgin   birth,      (a) 

«i "--    "w-±u      Were  it  presupposed  it  would  be  indeed 
virgin  birth.  -r     ,  rr.u .      iU  t  ,. 

0  a  very  singular  thing  that,  according  to 

Lk.  233,  the  parents  of  Jesus  should  have  marvelled  at 
the  words  of  Simeon  (and  according  to  2i8/!  at  those 
of  the  shepherds),  and  have  been  unable  (2 50)  to  under- 
stand his  words  as  a  boy  of  twelve.  Still  more-  im- 
portant is  it  to  notice  that  in  2274143  his  'parents' 
(yoveis),  and  in  23348  his  father  and  his  mother  are 
mentioned. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  that  six  old  Latin  codices  in 
241  have  Joseph  et  A/aria  for  'his  parents'  (ol  yoveh 
avrou)  ;  most  uncials  in  233  substitute  'Joseph*  ([6] 
iwo-rjfp)  for  '  his  father '  (6  irarrip  aurou)  ;  Syr.  Cur.  has 
'  we '  instead  of  '  thy  father  and  I '  {6  irarifp  o~ov  Kayuj) 
in  248;  and  four  old  Latin  codices  omit  the  subject 
altogether. 

(b)  In  2  22  we  read,  further,  that  the  days  of  their  puri- 
fication were  fulfilled.  This  is  based  upon  an  archaeo- 
logical error  ;  it  was  only  the  mother  who  was  made 
unclean  by  a  birth  ;  in  the  case  of  a  male  birth,  accord- 
ing to  Lev.  12 1-4,  the  uncleanness  lasted  forty  days. 
This  error,  however,  serves  to  show  that  the  writer 
regarded  Joseph  as  the  actual  father  of  Jesus  ;  otherwise 
he  could  not  have  thought  of  him  at  all  as  unclean.1 
Thus  there  is  no  occasion  to  lay  stress  upon  the  further 
consideration  that  there  could  have  been  no  thought  of 
any  uncleanness  on  the  mother's  part  if  the  birth  had 
been  brought  about  by  supernatural  means.  (c)  Still 

clearer  on  this  point  than  either  of  the  preceding  con- 
siderations is  the  indubitably  original  reading  of  2  s, 
'with  Mary  his  wife' — which  is  vouched  for,  not  merely 
by  old    Latin   codices,    as    well    as    by    Syr.    sin. ,    but 

*  The  expedient  of  taking  the  reference  as  being  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  mother  and  child  does  not  hold.  As  no  plural  immedi- 
ately precedes,  '  their '  (avroic)  must  be  referred  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  (aiTJ-vayoi),  where  unquestionably  the  father  and 
mother  are  intended.  Moreover,  according  to  Lev.  12,  no  un- 
cleanness attaches  to  the  child  any  more  than  to  the  father.  D, 
with  'his'  (aurou)  for  'their'  (aiiToic),  makes  the  purification 
ruler  to  the  child,  but  in  doing  so  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
sense  of  Lev.  12. 
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even  more  by  the  manifest  impossibility  of  its  ever 
having  arisen  by  later  correction  (see  Nativity,  §  16, 
middle).  The  whole  of  Lk.  2,  accordingly,  not  only 
knows  nothing  of  the  virgin  birth,  but  rests  upon  the 
opposite  presupposition. 

Further,  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  even  in  Lk.  1, 
only  two  verses — vv.  34/. — contain  the  idea  of  the  virgin 
..  ,     birth  clearly  and  effectively  ;  and  these 

'      '     h'  f h     disturb    the    connection    so   manifestly 
°  '    that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them 

as  a  later  insertion.  [a)  In  the  first  place,  Mary's 
question,  '  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  '  ? 
is  on  any  assumption  inappropriate.  '  Know '  {yiviba- 
Keiv)  being  here  in  the  present  tense,  it  cannot  mean  the 
act  of  concabitus  for  which  the  word  is  so  often  em- 
ployed (mostly  of  the  male — Gen.  4i  Mt.  I25  etc. — but 
sometimes  of  the  female — Gen.  198  etc.,  and  in  Nu. 
31 17/. ,  with  full  explanation  of  the  euphemism).  We 
are  equally  precluded,  however,  from  taking  it  in  the 
quite  general  sense  which  it  has,  for  example,  in  Acts 
19 15  ('Jesus  I  know  but  who  are  ye'?),  a  sense 

which  would  be  quite  meaningless  in  the  present  eon- 
text.  The  true  interpretation  is  the  intermediate  one  ; 
I  have  no  such  acquaintance  with  any  man  as  might 
lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  But  the  exact 
opposite  of  this  is  involved  in  the  actual  situation  ;  Mary 
is  betrothed  to  Joseph  (Lk.  1 27)  and  must  necessarily  have 
looked  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  prophecy  through  her 
marriage  with  him — unless  indeed  her  doubt  had  been 
not  about  the  birth  of  a  son,  but  about  the  high  dignity 
that  son  was  to  attain  in  after  life;  This  latter  doubt, 
however,  is  precisely  what  she  does  not  express. 

(b)  Another  point  which  has  to  be  noticed  is  that 
Mary  takes  the  words  of  the  angel  as  referring  to  a 
fulfilment  in  the  way  of  nature.  Had  she  interpreted 
them  otherwise,  then  her  objection  '  I  know  not  a  man ' 
would  be  meaningless.  And  the  interpretation  of  the 
angel's  words  now  suggested  is  not,  as  one  might  be 
tempted  to  think,  unsuitable  inasmuch  as  the  angel  is 
supposed  in  1 35  to  express  only  with  greater  clearness 
what  he  has  already  said  in  1 30-33.  On  the  contrary, 
vv-  3°-33  admit  without  any  difficulty  of  being  understood 
as  referring  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  human 
marriage.  In  particular,  '  son  of  the  highest '  (uiot 
v\j/l<TTov,  v.  32)  need  not  mean  a  son  of  God  in  the 
physical  sense,  but  only  a  son  of  God  in  the  ordinary 
OT  sense  of  one  who  places  himself  wholly  at  the  service 
of  the  divine  will,  and  is  supplied  and  supported  by  God 
with  special  powers.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Messiah. 
Also  the  endless  duration  of  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah 
as  an  individual  person,  as  distinguished  from  the  reign  of 
an  endless  dynasty,  announced  in  v.  33,  even  if  nowhere 
certainly  set  forth  in  any  of  the  messianic  prophecies  when 
historically  interpreted,  at  any  rate  lay  very  close  at  hand 
in  such  passages  as  Is.  9  s  [6]  Ezek.  3725  Sibyll.  Zw  f. 
(under  Cleopatra,  7/£ei  S'ayvM  dvali  irdaris  yr/s  VKTJwTpa 
KpaT-qauv  eis  a.lwvas  irdvTas).  What,  however,  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  the  notion  of  a  supernatural 
birth  never  at  any  time  attached  to  the  idea  of  the 
Jewish  Messiah.  As  late  as  in  the  Dialogue  of  Justin 
(rirca  155  a.d.  )  we  still  find  Trypho  the  Jew  saying 
(49  begin. ),  '  We  all  expect  the  Christ  to  be  a  man  of 
men  '  (irdPTes  rj/^eh  rdv  Xparrbv  dvdpwirov  ^£  dvdpibTrwv 
irpoo-SoKwixfv  yevfi<jevda.i).  The  alternatives  before  us, 
therefore,  are  either  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the 
chapter  as  a  whole  has  put  a  wholly  inappropriate  utter- 
ance into  Mary's  mouth,  or  to  assume  that  in  vv.  30-33 
an  unsupernatural  birth — a  possible  interpretation— is 
actually  intended,  and  that  in  ^.34/  a  supernatural 
birth  has  been  substituted  for  it  by  another  hand,  and 
accordingly  that  '  son  of  God  '  («ZAS  Beov)  (v.  35)  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  physical  sense,  otherwise  than  the  'son  of 
the  highest'  (vib;  i\pi(TTov)  in  v.  32.  It  is  well  worth 
noticing  that  Bernh.  Weiss,  on  account  of  this  difference, 
takes  the  words  of  l35c  (016  ml  .  Beou)  to  be  an 

addition  made  by  the  redactor  to  his  source.      The  same 
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consideration  must,  however,  be  extended  to  1 34/ ,  in 
which  case  the  virgin  birth  disappears  from  the  source 
altogether.1 

(c)  The  words  in  1  32  to  the  effect  that  David  is  the 
father  of  the  son  to  be  born  of  Mary  (top  Bpbvov  AaviS 
tov  jvarpbs  airoO)  could,  on  the  presupposition  of  a  virgin 
birth,  have  been  written  only  if  Mary's  own  descent 
were  held  to  be  from  David.  But  as,  according  to  I36, 
she  is  a  kinswoman  (<7vyyei>ts)  of  Elizabeth,  who  in  turn, 
according  to  1 5,  is  a  Levite,  the  words  in  1  32  constitute 
an  independent  proof  that  the  fatherhood  of  Joseph  is 
presupposed.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  to  what 
tribe  it  was  that  Mary  really  belonged  ;  but  that  the 
author  of  Lk.  1  hold  her  to  be  a  Levite  is  certain. 
The  conjecture  has  been  hazarded,  it  is  true,  that  she 
was  Levite  on  the  mother's  side,  but  on  the  father's 
side  a  descendant  of  David.  This,  however,  ought  to 
have  been  expressly  stated.  Far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  idea  that  Mary  was  a  descendant  of  David  is 
expressly  excluded  by  what  we  read  in  1  27  (the  angel 
Gabriel  was  sent  .  '  to  a  virgin  betrothed  to  a  man 

whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David  ')  ;  for 
otherwise  the  continuation  would  not  have  run,  '  and  the 
virgin's  name  was  Mary,'  but  simply,  '  and  her  name  was 
Mary'  («at  t6  ivofxa.  olvttjs  Mapta}.  In  24,  moreover, 
we  are  expressly  informed  of  Joseph  only  that  he  was 
descended  from  David,  though  his  descent  was  a  matter 
of  no  moment  on  the  assumption  of  the  virgin  birth. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  only  Syr.  sin.  that  substitutes 
the  words  '  because  they  were  both  of  the  house  of 
David.'     See  further,  Nativity,  §§  5,  9,  end. 

(d)  Another  circumstance  that  speaks  for  our  regard- 
ing w.  34/  as  an  interpolation  is  the  fact  that  Mary's 
speech  expresses  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  angel's 
message,  and  yet  she  is  not  so  much  as  blamed,  whilst 
Zacharias  is  actually  punished  for  a  like  doubt  (I20). 
Moreover,  the  case  of  Elizabeth  to  which  the  angel 
points  in  u.  36  is  no  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  a 
supernatural  conception  ;  it  has  evidential  value  only  if 
what  has  happened  to  Elizabeth  is  more  wonderful  than 
what  is  being  promised  to  Mary — namely  that  she,  in 
the  way  of  nature,  is  to  become  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah.  Note,  fufther,  that  apart  from  I34  iirtl 
( '  since ' )  is  not  met  with  either  in  the  third  gospel  or  in 
Acts. 

The  two  genealogies  of  Jesus  in  Mt.  1 1-17  and  Lk. 
323-38  (see  Genealogies  ii. )  differ  so  greatly  that  re- 
7  GpnpalntriA  course  has  often  been  had  to  the  supposi- 
'  and  virJin  t'on  tnat  tne^  re^ate-  one  t0  Joseph,  the 
..  ,  j°  other  to  Mary.      Not  only,  however,  is 

this  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  express 
statements  which  refer  both  of  them  to  Joseph  ;  the 
reference  of  either  to  Mary  is  further  from  the  outset 
excluded  as  soon  as  it  is  observed  that  according  to  Lk. 
1 36  Mary  is  a  kinswoman  of  the  Aaronite  Elizabeth  (§  6  c). 
Even  if,  however,  it  were  true  that  one  of  the  two  '  gene- 
alogies '  related  to  Mary,  the  other  would  still  be  that 
of  Joseph,  and  thus  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence 
would  furnish  the  proof  which  in  reality  both  of  them 
afford,  that  when  they  were  drawn  up  there  was  no 
thought  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus.  Therefore  within 
a  gospel  which  teaches  this  doctrine  the  insertion  of  '  as 
was  supposed'  (us  hoid^ro)  (Lk.  323)  was  quite  in- 
dispensable. But  had  such  an  insertion  been  con- 
templated from  the  outset,  it  would  not  have  been 
The  same  result  is  arrived  at,  in  a  somewhat  different  way, 
wh«iKattenbusch (see below,  §  22),  and  with  him  ^NAcx\(Ztsckr. 
f-NThchelVissensch.,  iooi,pp.  37-39),  takes  only  the  last  words 

,34  (enVi  avfipa  ov  ytv^uKuy)  as  editorial  insertions,  and  assigns 
to  the  descent  of  the  holy  spirit  upon  Mary  no  other  operation 
than  that  of  making  her  child  to  be  from  the  womb  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit— as  in  1  15.  In  1  31  'son  of  God  '  (vlbi  fleoS), 
would  then  have  the  same  OT  meaning  as  'son  of  the  highest' 
(inos  vi/ucttou)  in  1  32,  and  Mary's  question  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  we  already  (under  a)  have  seen  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
situation.  Such  an  interpretation,  however,  of  the  words  '  shall 
F0JP.^uPon '  (eireAevtreTat)  and  'shall  overshadow'  (en-io-Ktao-ei) 
is  difficult  to  carry  through,  especially  as  no  similar  expression 
is  tound  in  1 13-17  with  reference  to  Elizabeth. 
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worth  while  to  construct  the  genealogy  at  all.1  On  Mt. 
I16,  see§§  13-15. 

One  testimony,  that  of  Paul,  is  unquestionably  older 
than  that  of  our  canonical  gospels.  (a)  At  the  very 

8.  Paul  and     outset'  his  statement  in   Rom.  13  that 

virgin  birth  •'esus  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  virgin  birth.  Otherwise  reference  must  certainly 
have  been  made  to  the  share  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
(who  is  also  mentioned)  had  in  his  generation.  Now, 
I4,  the  antithesis  to  'according  to  the  flesh'  (kotA 
aapKa)  not  being  strictly  adhered  to,  proceeds  to  define 
what  Jesus  has  become  in  virtue  of  his  resurrection. 
In  this  reference,  however,  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
figure  as  the  author  of  the  being  of  Jesus  at  his  birth 
but  as  the  higher  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  abiding 
element  of  his  being — in  short,  as  what  in  an  ordinary 
mortal  constitutes  the  soul.  (i)  In  Rom.  83  God 

sends  forth  his  son  '  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  '  (ip 
6fj.otojfj.aTt  ffapubs  afiaprtas).  Since  the  apostle  in  Rom. 
5 12  traces  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  to  its  descent  from 
Adam,  such  a  statement  would  certainly  be  impossible, 
the  virgin  birth  being  held.  (c)  The  most  impor- 

tant passage,  however,  is  found  in  Gal.  44.  Not  indeed 
because  the  expression  runs  '  made  of  a  woman ' 
{yevofievov  4k  yvvaticds)  and  not  '  made  of  a  virgin ' 
{■yevbtxtvov  4k  Trap64vov) ;  for  after  all  a  '  virgin ' 
(irap84vos)  is  also  a  '  woman '  {yvvjf)  and  it  could 
reasonably  be  urged  that  Paul  was  under  no  compelling 
necessity  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  irap$4vos. 
The  force  of  the  passage  for  the  present  discussion  lies 
in  what  follows  :  '  born  under  the  law,  that  he  might 
redeem  them  which  were  under  the  law. '  Here  what  is 
shown  is  that  in  order  to  become  their  redeemer  it 
behoved  Jesus  to  be  completely  like  those  he  came  to 
redeem.  Thus  also  the  phrase  '  born  of  a  woman ' 
denotes  a  birth  differing  in  no  essential  particular  from 
ordinary  human  births. 

(d)  It  will  perhaps  be  urged  that,  inasmuch  as  Paul  attributes 
pre-existence  to  Jesus,  the  virgin  birth  has  less  interest  for  him, 
but  that  his  silence  in  the  matter  does  not  prove  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  it.  As  against  this  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  is  one  that  has  not  been 
handed  down  to  .him  ;  on  the  contrary  he  is  the  first  to  formulate 
it — unless  indeed  one  were  to  regard  the  utterances  of  the  Johan- 
nine  Christ  regarding  his  pre-existence  as  historical.  Now  the 
pre-existence  of  Jesus,  so  far  as  Paul  is  concerned,  is  clearly  an 
inference  from  his  present  exalted  condition ;  the  apostle 
therefore  regards  the  pre-existent  one  also  as  a  heavenly  ?nan, 
not  as  a  divine  being  (cp  the  present  writer's  excursus  on  1  Cor. 
15  49  in  HC).  If,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  had 
been  handed  down  to  him,  he  would  hardly  have  framed  a 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existent  state  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  such 
a  tradition  received  from  the  original  apostles. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  7 14  gives  prominence 

to  the  fact  that   '  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah,  as  to 

„      .         which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  concern- 

xx  v!        A      ln§   priests.'     In   this  the  sole  object  is 
Heb.  and     tQ  make  out  the  inferiority  of  the  OT 

virgin  Dircn.  prjestnooci  as  compared  with  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Jesus.  We  have  nothing  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  author  wishes  any  conclusion  te  be 
drawn  with  respect  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  ;  but  for  all 
who  find  themselves  compelled  to  believe  that  Lk.  rightly 
attributes  a  Levitical  descent  to  Mary  Heb.  7  14  testifies 
unquestionably  and  with  emphasis  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  virgin  birth. 

The  Fourth   Evangelist  regards  Jesus  as  being  the 

_         ,      externally  existing  Logos,  and  one  could 

10.  Fourth    believe  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  to 

Gospel  and   havg  begn  of  less  imp0rtance  jn  hjs  eyes 

Virgin  Dirtn.  as  precjicating  something  far  less  exalted 

concerning   Jesus.  (a)  At  the  same    time,    Jesus 

1  Should  it  prove  to  be  the  fact  that  Syr.  sin.  and  D  take  the 

ws  ivojxi&TO  as  a  correct  supposition,  and  not,  like  the  canonical 

texts,   as  a   false   one  (Gospels,    §  22  0),   this  would  only  be 

evidence  of  a  reaction  against  the  alteration  of  the  original  yiew 

caused  by  the  insertion  of  the  ws  evofjL&TO ',   the  is  ivofii^ero 

could  never  have  been  the  insertion  of  any  one  who  still  held  to 

the  original  view  of  the  genealogy  that  Jesus  was  really  the  son 

of  Joseph. 
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in  this  gospel  says  a  great  deal  not  only  about  his 
previous  existence  with  God  but  also  about  his  entrance 
into  this  earthly  life  in  virtue  of  his  mission  by  his 
Father.  In  this  connection  it  would  assuredly  have 
been  of  great  importance  to  have  been  able  to  say,  in 
support  of  his  exalted  dignity,  that  he  had  been  born  in 
an  altogether  exceptional  way.  Instead  of  this,  what 
do  we  find?  That  in  Jn.  I45  Philip,  in  642  the  Jews,  call 
him  the  son  of  Joseph,  that  in  I45  7 41/  52  Nazareth  is 
spoken  of  as  his  birthplace,  whilst  yet  Bethlehem  is  said 
to  be  of  necessity  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah ;  and  Jesus 
says  nothing  to  the  contrary.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  objections  of  the  Jews  against 
Jesus  continually  proceed  upon  misunderstandings  (see 
John,  §251:).  But  here  the  misunderstanding  plainly 
lies  not  in  any  error  as  to  the  actual  birthplace  of  Jesus 
or  as  to  the  manner  of  his  birth,  but  only  in  the  opinion 
that  these  facts  exclude  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 

(&)  No  direct  polemic,  however,  against  the  virgin 
birth  of  Jesus  can  be  discovered  in  Jn.  1 13. 

True,  it  would  in  fact  have  been  in  full  accord  with  the  subtle 
manner  of  the  Evangelist  if  he  had  taken  occasion  to  declare  of 
all  the  elect  that  they  are  born  '  not  of  blood  nor  of  the  will  of 
man  but  of  God '  precisely  in  order  to  hint  that  he  did  not  find 
it  applicable  to  Jesus  alone,  in  whose  case  it  had  naturally  and 
of  necessity  to  be  taken  literally.  As,  however,  he  makes  the 
declaration  with  regard  to  all  the  elect,  who  nevertheless  are 
born  as  men,  his  purpose  cannot  have  been  to  exclude  a  human 
birth  ;  rather  must  we  take  him  to  mean  that  they  are  born 
'  not  so  much  of .  .  .  the  will  of  man  as,  rather,  of  God  '  (Winer, 
§  55  8<5) ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  their  human  birth  that  matters 
so  much  as  their  provenience  from  God,  in  other  words  their 
election.  But  on  this  interpretation  the  saying  loses  all  polemical 
force  against  the  supposition  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus. 

(c)  Nevertheless  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  contains  a  tacit  rejection  of  the  doctrine  in 
question.  It  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  its  author  if  the  doctrine  appeared  to  him  too  slight 
and  too  external  for  the  Logos — if  only  we  may  suppose 
that  he  knew  it.  In  favour  of  the  supposition  is  (i. )  the 
fact  that  the  doctrine  is  already  in  full  currency  in  Justin's 
time  ( 1 52  A.  d.  )  although  he  gives  some  details  differently 
from  the  canonical  form  (see  e.g. ,  below,  §  21  a,  n. ) ;  and, 
further  (ii. ),  the  point  registered  under  Gospels,  §  151, 
end,  even  though  it  does  not  treat  directly  of  the  passage 
on  the  virgin  birth.  On  the  other  hand  the  view  put 
forth  in  Nativity,  §  12,  is  also  very  attractive,  that 
Jn.  7  41  /.  '  reveals  the  hidden  path  by  which  Bethlehem 
had  found  its  way  into  the  gospel  tradition  '  as  the  birth- 
place of  Jesus.  We  shall  do  best  perhaps  if  we  combine 
both  views  by  the  supposition  that  an  older,  perhaps 
oral,  form  of  this  manner  of  reasoning  gave  occasion 
to  the  relative  portions  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  Jn.  7+r/. 

What  has  been  said  in  §  3/!  renders  it  antecedently 

probable  that  from  Mt.  as  well  as  from  Lk.  the  theory 

1 1    M+        ri   °^  tne  v'r£m  Dirtn  of  Jesus  was  originally 

•_/ •     u-  i.i.    absent.      The  expression  in  Mt.  13ss  'Is 

virgin  birth.      t ...   t,  *\    ,         -,f      •  .   •    .. 

0  not  this  the  carpenter  s  son  ?    points  in  the 

same  direction.  Unless  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  first  of  the  senses  suggested  under  Joseph  (ii. ,  §  9) 
as  tfeing  exactly  equivalent  to  the  parallel  in  Mk.  63  '  Is 
not  this  the  carpenter?' — and  we  may  perhaps  point  to 
the  continuation  in  Mt. ,  '  Is  not  this  his  mother  called 
Mary?'  as  favouring  the  view  that  his  father  is  really 
intended  —  then  the  passage  [which  is  here  assumed  to 
represent  in  the  main  rightly  what  was  originally  told 
of  the  questionings  of  those  in  Jesus'  '  own  country '] 
directly  contradicts  the  theory  of  the  virginbirth.1  Nay, 
more,  even  chap.  '1  itself  admits  of  a  complete  under- 
standing without  the  presupposition  of  the  virgin  birth. 
The  fact  that  Bethlehem  is  not  mentioned  at  all  till  2 1 
is  reached  thus  becomes  significant.  1 18-25  thus  appears 
not  only  to  be  later  than  chap.  2,  but  also  to  have  been 

lB[In  Joseph  ii.,  §  9,  an  attempt  is  made  to  go  behind  the 
Aramaic  phrase  for  '  Jesus  the  carpenter."  The  supposition  that 
Jesus  was  a  carpenter  might  have  arisen  out  of  a  misapprehension 
of  '  Jesus  the  Nazarene  '  which  really  meant,  neither  '  Jesus  the 
Nazarene'  nor,  as  some  supposed,  'Jesus  the  carpenter,'  but 
'  Jesus  the  Galilsean  '  (cp  Nazareth,  %  3).] 
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somewhat  heedlessly  introduced,   otherwise   Bethlehem 
would  have  been  mentioned  at  an  earlier  point. 

On  Mt.  1 18-25  all  that  need  here  be  said  is  that  in  it 
the  theory  is  set  forth  from  first  to  last  with  full  delibera- 
tion. The  only  somewhat  indeterminate  expression  in 
it  is  the  word  '  wife  '  {yvvatKa)  in  vv.  20  24,  since  jt  is  still 
in  question  whether  Joseph  is  to  take  (irapaXafieiv)  Mary 
or  not.  For  this  expression  does  not  refer  to  concubitus 
(see,  rather,  I25)  but  to  the  completion  of  the  marriage. 
Yet  after  all  the  word  *  wife '  [yvvfj)  instead  of  '  be- 
trothed'  ({fj,vri<rTevjj.4i>r}  ;  cp  I18)  is  not  more  unprecise 
than  dvrip  (1 19)  for  bridegroom  ;  both  alike  rest  upon  the 
fact  that  betrothal  already  constitutes  an  obligation 
binding  in  law,  even  before  the  marriage  has  been  con- 
cluded in  due  form  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jems, 
l(io)  I49/). 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  and  complete 

the  results  arrived  at    regarding    the    composition   of 

ri  Mt.  If  and  Lk.  If      (a)  The  narrative 

r?  of  Mt.  1 18-25  is  not  by  the  same  hand  as 

P°™  I1-17  (§  7),  and  in  fact  is  later  than  the 
!'  •'*  genealogy,  which  could  never  have  been 
.1/.  (jrawn  Up  after  Joseph  had  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  the  real  father  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  2i^ 
would  seem  to  have  been  written  without  being  pre- 
ceded by  1 18-25  {§  I1)*  In  chap.  2,  further,  according 
to  the  statement  given  in  Gospels,  §  151  (end),  the 
story  of  the  Magi  does  not  seem  to  have  been  originally 
present.  Further,  the  words  'in  those  days'  (£v  reus 
ilfityats  intlvais)  in  3i  have  absolutely  no  relation  to 
anything  contained  in  chaps.  12,  the  contents  of  which 
relate  to  a  period  thirty  years  earlier.  Hillmann  {JPT, 
1 89 1,  259/!)  conjectures  that  originally  immediately 
before  these  words  there  stood  some  note  as  to  date  similar 
to  what  we  now  have  in  Lk.  3  if  ,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  when  Mt.  1  2  were  prefixed.  That  the  author  of 
Lk.  should  have  made  use  of  Mt. — according  to  Gospels, 
§  127,  a  very  probable  hypothesis  —  becomes  all  the 
easier  to  believe  if  at  that  time  the  first  two  chapters  of 
our  Mt.  were  still  wanting,  and  entirely  so  ;  otherwise 
Lk.  who  so  often  coincides  verbally  with  Mt.  would 
not  have  diverged  from  him  in  1  f  so  completely  as  he 
does. 

(&)  The  statement  of  the  virgin  birth  in  Lk. ,  as  well 
as  that  in  Mt. ,  was  introduced  last  of  all — by  the  in- 
sertion of  1 34/!  (or  only  1 34^)  and  of  '  as  was  supposed ' 
(ojs  ivofilfcTo)  into  323  (§6  /.).  Whether  the  in- 
sertion is  due  to  borrowing,  or  to  an  oral  source, 
need  not  be  discussed.  In  Lk.  2  the  contents  of  Lk.  1 
are  not  presupposed,  except  in  22i£  :  'which  was  so 
called  by  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived  in  the 
womb. '  This  backward  reference  to  1 31  can  easily 
have  been  inserted  when  the  two  chapters  were  being 
joined  together.  On  this  hypothesis  we  can  imagine 
more  readily — what  in  itself  is  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  things — that  the  glorification  of  the  Baptist  by 
means  of  a  narrative  of  his  birth  took  place  at  a  later 
date  than  the  similar  glorification  of  Jesus.  This  would 
hold  good  also  if  with  Volter  (see  below,  §  22)  we  were 
to  assume  the  kernel  of  the  '  Benedictus  ' — /.  e. ,  1 68  71-75 
76 f  79<£  —  to  be  drawn  from  an  'Apocalypse  of 
Zacharias  in  which  Zacharias  sang  the  praises  of  his 
son  John  as  forerunner  of  the  day  of  Yahwe  (not  of  the 
Messiah).  As  in  the  case  of  Mt.  with  regard  to  chap.  2, 
so  also  in  that  of  Lk.  with  regard  to  chap.  1  particularly, 
the  question  has  to  be  asked  (though  it  cannot  be  ex- 
haustively discussed  here)  whether  certain  portions 
may  not  have  been  later  additions. 

An  indication  pointing  in  this  direction  may  perhaps  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  Joseph,  and  the 
date  of  the  conception  of  her  first-born  son  are  nowhere  men- 
tioned. Both  ought  to  come  between  1 38  and  1  39.  With  this 
supposition  agrees  also  2  21.  In  1  27  which  requires  no  textual 
change1  Mary  is  still  betrothed,  in  2 5  she  is  wife  (§  5c; 
Nativity,  §  16,  middle). 

1  Harnack  {Ztschr.  NTliche  Wissensch.  1901,  p.  56)  would 
delete  'virgin*  (rrapdevov)  (and  also  ttjs  napSevov  ?)  by  the  side 
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Finally,  as  in  the  case  of  Mt.  so  also  in  that  of  Lk. 
we  must  conjecture  that  the  gospel  once  was  without  the 
first  two  chapters  (1 5-252).  Lk.'s  proem  (1 1-4)  speaks 
in  favour  of  this  presumption  (see  Nativity,  §  13)  as 
also  do  the  facts  that  the  Baptist  is  in  32  introduced  like 
a  person  who  has  never  yet  been  mentioned,  and  that 
Jesus  at  Nazareth  (4 16-30)  appeals  in  his  own  vindication 
simply  to  his  possessing  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  so 
also  the  further  fact  that  the  Baptist  (7  18/)  allows  the 
question  to  be  raised  whether  Jesus  be  the  Messiah  or 
not,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  complete  informa- 
tion which,  according  to  1  41-45,  his  mother  possessed. 
See,  especially,  Thomas  (below,  §  22),  364-400. 

As  in  the  Third  Gospel  it  is  in  323  (§  7),  so  in  the 

First  Gospel  it  is  in  1 16  that  the  theory  of  the  virgin 

M  birth    had,    well    or   ill,    to    be    brought 

'  .     into  harmony  with  the  presupposition  of 

re^™^m  the  genealogies,      (a)  When   the  text  of 

Syr.  sin.,  'Joseph,  to  whom  was  espoused 

Mary  the  virgin,  begat  Jesus  who  is  called  the  Christ,' 

was  first  made  known,  great  surprise  at  such  a  departure 

from  the  canonical  text  was  expressed. 

Some  thought  that  we  had  suddenly  come  into  possession  of 
a  text  which  completely  changed  the  entire  situation.  In  this 
they  were  mistaken.  No  doubt,  Syr.  sin.  contains  the  words 
'Joseph  .  .  .  begat  Jesus,'  but  not  without  a  parenthesis. 
Similarly,  it  reads  in  1  21  :  '  she  shall  bear  to  thee  a  son  '  and  in 
1 25  'and  she  bore  to  him  a  son,' — this  too  in  place  of  the  longer 
phrase  '  and  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  a  son,'  so 
that  the  birth  of  the  son  connects  itself  directly  with  the  words 
'and  took  unto  him  his  wife.'  Syr.  sin.,  however,  contains 
at  the  same  time  the  canonical  text  of  1  18-20.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  accordingly,  this  recently  discovered  translation  brings 
in  no  new  era ;  of  an  older  text  it  contains  only  traces,  and  these 
are  overlaid  by  the  canonical  text. 

The  error  would,  however,  be  equally  great  if  with  others  we 
were  to  imagine  that  all  we  had  to  do  in  order  to  save  the  ecclesi- 
astical dogma  was  to  dispose  of  these  innovations  in  Syr.  sin. 
either  by  holding  them  for  heretical  falsifications  or  by  taking 
the  'begat '  (eyevvr)<rev)  in  1 16^  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  it  is  taken  in  1  2-i6«.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that 
all  such  methods  are  illegitimate,  Syr.  sin.  is  not  the  only 
document  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Long  ago  it  was  known 
that  there  was  a  mass  of  variants  ;  only,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  them.  This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  even  Ti.  in  his  editio  critica  major  disposes  of  them 
all  in  two  lines,  partly  with  a  mere  '  similiter.'  Long  ago  critical 
theology  had  insisted  that  the  original  text  was  this  :  '  and 
Joseph  begat  Jesus '  ('Ia)<nj<£  8k  iyevvtjo-ev  rbv  'lyo-ovv).1 

(b)  This  original  text  was  first  actually  discovered  in 
the  '  Dialogue  of  Timothy  and  Aquila '  edited  by 
Conybeare  in  Anecd.  Oxon.  Class,  ser.  8,  1898,  p.  76 
(fol.  93  r  of  the  Codex)  ;  cp  pp.  xix-xxii  :  Jacob  begat 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  born  Jesus 
who  is  called  Christ,  and  Joseph  begat  Jesus  who  is 
called  Christ.  (Tokuj/3  4y4vvr\aev  rbv  Two"t}0,  rbv 
&v5pa Maptas,  4% %$ 4y€vv7)8Tj'Iij(T0vs  6  \ey6/j,evos  Xpicrros, 
Kal  T&j<r$70  4yivvi)<T€v  rbv  '1t}<tovv  rbv  \ey6fievov  XpLardv). 

This  is  expressly  cited  by  Aquila  the  Jew  as  being  the  text  of 
Mt  s  gospel,  and  as  Timothy  the  Christian  immediately  after- 
wards declares  that  it  does  not  escape  his  vigilance  when  the 
Jew  seeks  to  conceal  anything,  we  are  bound  to  assume  with 
Conybeare  that  the  text  as  given  above  actually  stood  in  the 
author's  gospel  according  to  Mt.  Conybeare  goes  farther  and 
maintains  this  to  have  been  the  basis  from  which  all  existing 
readings  started.  The  canonical  text  arose  by  omission  of  the 
second  half,  the  other  variants  by  omission  of  the  first  half  and 
alteration  of  the  second  (see  below,  §  14),  In  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer  an  altogether  different  construction  ought  to  be 
put  upon  the  facts.  How  can  we  suppose  that  an  evangelist 
deliberately  added  the  second  half  to  the  first?  Why  say  twice 
over  that  Jesus  had  been  begotten?  Why  twice  over  call  him 
,wh~° 's  _called  Christ '  (i>  \ey6ftevos  Xpto-Toy)?  Why  say  '  and  ' 
\ko.i)  before  'Joseph,'  when  what  follows  is  something  not  ad- 
th'10 1  uUt  exPlicative ?  True,  the  Jew  adds  an  explanation  of 
this  double  statement  of  the  same  fact  :  <f)r}<rlv  eyevvqaev  U  ttJs 
Maptas— 7.^.,  by  the  word  'begat' the  evangelist  means  'of  Mary.' 
h  yif '  J,owever-  «  explained  not  the  addition  of  the  second 
nalt  to  the  first,  but  rather  the  insertion  of  the  words  '  of  whom 
was  born,  etc'  (e£  fa  eyevvrjdj}  'Itjo-ou?  6  keyop.evo<;  Xpiords),— 

o     betrothed'  (ejueijerTeujLieVjji'),  in  the  mistaken  presupposition 
tnat  etivrfa-revixevr}  ought  to  be  read  in  2  5  and  here— consequently 

i°wk     — means  'wife-' 
Ch  •    ,  /^er  or  n,ot  there  were  added  the  words  '  who  is  called 
v-nnst    (tov  \ey6fj.evov  XpLo-rov)  or  some  such  addition  is  com- 
paratively unimportant,  and  we  therefore  leave  this  difference 
out  oi  account  both  here  and  in  what  follows. 
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as  Conybeare  also  (p.  xxi)has  quite  clearly  perceived  :  '  in  order  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  was  out  of  Mary  and  not  out  of  any  previous 
wife  that  Joseph  begat  Jesus.'  But  was  the  idea  of  a  previous 
wife  really  so  very  likely  to  suggest  itself  (cp  §  21  c)1  And  if  it 
required  to  be  set  aside  was  such  an  elaboration  necessary  ? 

In  a  word,  in  the  view  of  the  present  writer,  the  Mt. 
used  by  the  author  of  the  dialogue  contained  not  one 
text  of  Mt.  1 16*  but  two,  of  which  one  may  have  been 
supplemented  out  of  a  second  copy.  And,  in  fact,  it 
is  precisely  the  youngest  text  and  the  oldest  which  in 
this  manner  have  found  a  place  peaceably  side  by  side 
in  one  and  the  same  line. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  arrange  the  existing  forms  of 
the  text  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to 

14.  Genealogy  I"1".6  ,arisen   out  ,°f   one  anolhe:  }n 
of  text  of       l0£lcal    sequence,1    irrespective   of   the 
Mt  1  6b         Question  as  to  whether  they  belonged 
to  a  form  of  Mt.  or  to  a  source  of  Mt. 

a.  And  Joseph  begat  Jesus  ('Iwar]<p  8£  iyevvqaev  rbv 

'\y}<Tovv).  Dial.,  ut  supr.,  76,  fol.  93  r.  On  the 
continuation  (rbv  \ey6p.evov  Xpiarbv),  see  col. 
2961,  n.  1. 

b.  Jacob  begat  Joseph  /he  husband  of  Mary  (cp  below, 

/),  who  of  her  begat  Jesus.  Vat.  MS  of  Diatess.2 
l.  And  Joseph,  to  whom  was  espoused  Mary  the  virgin, 
begat  Jesus.  Syr.  sin.  This  form  would  be 
still  more  ancient  without  the  addition  '  the 
virgin,'  yet  this  is  wanting  only  under  d  a  andf. 
d.   (Jacob  autem  genuit  Joseph) 

a.   cui  desponsata  [without  erat]  Maria  genuit 

Jesum.  Old  Lat.  q. 
/3.  $  fx,vq<rrev6eiaa.  irap64vos  Mapta/x  4yiv- 
V7]<jev  'Itjcovv.  Five  MSS  of  the  Ferrar 
group,  346,  788,  with  543,  826, 3  828, 3 
(Gregory)  =  556,  624/*  626  s  respectively 
(Scrivener),  and  Old  Lat.  a,  g1,  k. 
y.   to  whom  was  espoused  the  virgin  Mary, 

•who  (fern.)  begat  Jesus.  Syr.  cur. 
5.  cui  desponsata  [without  erat]  virgo  Maria, 
Maria  autem  genuit  Jesum.  Old  Lat,  c. 
e.  cui  desponsata  erat  virgo  Maria,  virgo 
autem  Maria  genuit  Jesum.  Old  Lat.  b. 
In  d  a  /3  by  the  participial  construction 
with  puvqarevdelua,  in  d  y  by  the  relative 
pronoun,  in  d  8  e  by  the  repetition  of  her 
name,  Mary  is  made  the  subject  of  4y4v- 
VTjo-ev  or  genuit.  As  these  verbs  may 
indeed  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  woman, 
but  strictly  speaking  are  applicable  to  a 
man,  two  corrections  arose. 

c.  (Jacob  autem  genuit  Joseph) 

cui   desponsata  virgo   Maria  peperit  (Christum) 

Jesum.      Old  Lat.  d. 
f.  u.    ('Ia/cd)/3  5£  rbv  Tw<rrj0) 

$  fiv7]<TTev8€t<ra  Mapia,  4%  9js  iyevvrrjdr} 
Irjaovs.  Dial.,  ut  supr.,  76,  fol.  93^. 
(Modified  from  d  a,  hence  fivyjarevQtlo-a 

for  4fAV7}<TT€&dT]). 

/3.    fIa>cu>/3  5e  4y4vvf\azv  rbv  'Ia><rf/0) 

rbv  p:vy)(rrev(r&fj.€VOV  Maptafx  4%  ^s 
4yevwr)dT]  6  XpLffrbs  (  6  vibs  rod  deov). 
Dial.,  ut  supr.,  88,  fol.  113  r. 

y.   ('IcLKthfi  8k  4y4wtju€v  rbv  'Ito<rij0) 

rbv   tivdpa    Maplas,    4%    ^s    4y€vvr)6yj 
'Itjctovs.     Dial.,  ut  supr.,  j6,  fol.  93  r, 
and  canonical  Mt. 
Conybeare  holds  /  -  and  ($  to  be  '  a  mere  bit  of 

1  Cp  Gospels,  §  22  a ;  van  Manen,  Th.T,  1895,  pp.  258-263. 

2  According  to  Hogg  (cited  in  col.  1779,  n.  4),  this  is  the  only 
possible  translation  of  the  Arabic  text  (as  'who'  }■=  masculine), 
but  since  Syriac,  from  which  language  this  Arabic  version  was 
made,  does  not  distinguish  gender  in  the  relative  pronoun,  the 
meaning  may  also  be  :  of  whom  (fern.)  was  born  Jesus  (unvocal- 
ised  WLD  =  '  begat'  or  '  was  born  ').  This  would  be  the  canonical 
form.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  it  would  be  remarkable  that 
the  Arabic  translator  [or  scribe  ?]  should  not  have  shrunk  from  writ- 
ing a  word  which  diverged  from  the  accepted  meaning  so  markedly. 

3  See  Lake,  /.  Theol.  Stud.  1  (1899/)  119  ;  Cod.  788  according 
to  a  private  communication.    Codd.  13  and  69  are  deficient  here. 
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botching  due  to  a  reviser  of  the  dialogue'  in  the  period 
previous  to  the  definitive  fixation  of  the  text,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  'husband'  (&v5pa),  which  he  found  offensive. 
We  must  explain  the  word  in  the  same  way  as  the 
*  husband  '  (dvqp)  of  1 19  in  §11. 

Epiphanius  {Hcrr.  30 14}  tells  us  that  Cerinthus  and 
Carpocrates  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  genealogy 


15.  Ebionitic 


in   Mt.'s  gospel  that  Christ  was  of  the 


'       . .  -    seed  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (4  k  a-rrepfxaros 

__,    .      ?        'Itoi7770  Kai  yiapias  t-Zvai  rbv  X.pi<TT6i>). 
JYLt*1  According   to   Eusebius  (HE  rji7)   the 

Ebionite  Symmachus  in  his  writings  seems  to  rest  upon 
Mt.'s  gospel  his  heresy  that  Christ  came  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (rhv  Xpuxrbv  ei;  'Iw(Ttj0  kclI  *Slapias  yeyovevai). 
Eusebius  uses  the  expression  'seems'  (5oKei)  manifestly 
because  he  had  not  himself  seen  the  writings  in  question  ; 
he  mentions  Origen  as  stating  that  he  had  received  them 
for  a  certain  Juliana.  All  these  indications  serve  to 
confirm  the  conclusion  we  have  reached,  that  Mt.  1 16<£ 
originally  described  Joseph  as  the  actual  father  of  Jesus. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  attempt  to  draw 
from  these  very  indications  an  argument  against  the  originality 
of  this  reading.  Those  who  maintain  the  view  in  question  are 
Ebionites.  What  if  it  was  they  who  first  introduced  the  reading 
into  the  text  of  Mt.  by  falsification?  It  is  possible  to  think  in 
this  manner  as  long  as  we  refrain  from  considering  seriously 
who  the  Ebionites  were.  The  Church  fathers  describe  them  as 
a  'sect,' and  with  the  word  'sect'  we  traditionally  associate  the 
idea  of  that  which  is  erroneous  and  objectionable.  Just  as  we 
have  already  long  ago  learned,  however,  to  recognise  as  regards 
the  Montanists  that  they  merely  adhered  to  the  original  arrange- 
ments of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  particular  to  that  in  virtue 
of  which  every  member  had  the  right  to  speak  who  could  claim 
to  be  moved  by  the  Spirit,  and  that  they  were  unable  to  acquiesce 
in  the  innovation  which  reserved  this  right  exclusively  to  certain 
Church  officials,  so  also  we  shall  have  to  recognise  with  regard 
to  the  Ebionites  that  they  merely  represent  the  continuation  of 
one  of  the  earliest  tendencies  of  Christianity.  Before  the  end 
of  the  second  century  no  one  ever  heard  of  the  Ebionites  as  a 
sect,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  still  represented  a  party 
or  tendency  within  the  Church  itself.  Even  Justin  {Dial.  48, 
end)  says  :  There  are  of  our  number  some  who  admit  that  he 
is  Christ  but  declare  that  he  was  a  man  born  of  men  (jeltrC  tiws 
otto  toO  r)fjL€Tepov  yevovs  oji.oA.o-yoDirey  avrbv  Xpioroi'  elvai, 
avBptanov  Sk  e£  oi^ptiirtoe  yepoftevof  awo(f>ati'6fj.fvoi).  What 
occasion,  we  may  ask,  moreover,  could  have  led  in  the  second 
century  to  the  rise  of  new  opinions  such  as  theirs,  if  the  Church 
had  never  taught  anything  else  than  the  Godhead  of  Jesus,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  most  thorough-going  manner  ? 

As  soon  as  we  have  satisfied^  ourselves,^'  however,  how 
gradually  and  step  by  step  the  Church  arrived  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus,  and  in  particular  how 
neither  Jesus:  nor  his  mother,  nor  Mark,  nor  the  author 
of  Mt.  3-28  or  of  Lk.  3-24,  nor  yet  the  authors  of  Lk.  2 
or  of  15-3336-80  or  of  Mt.  I1-17  or  of  chap.  2  were 
acquainted  with  the  virgin  birth,  it  were  indeed  too 
absurd  an  anachronism  to  attribute  to  falsification  by  a 
sect  the  fact  that  in  Mt.  1 16  Joseph  figures  as  the  father 
of  Jesus  ;  or  shall  we  say  that  the  Ebionites  with  their 
falsifications  are  responsible  also  for  the  '  parents ' 
(yovets)  of  Lk.  22741  43  or  for  23348  and  for  Mk.  3  21  33 
Mt.  I248,  etc.,  as  we  now  find  them  in  our  canonical 
text? 

Rather  must  it  be  our  task  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  the  old  view  preserved  by  the  Ebionites  came  to 
be  given  up  and  the   doctrine  of  the 


16.  Origin  of 


virgin  birth  put  in  its  place.      See,  as 


theory  of      ...        x- 

virgin  birth.  to  thls'  ^ivrry.  §§  «.  14/.  17. 
0  20.      Paul  being  unacquainted  with  the 

doctrine,  scholars  long  reckoned  it  to  be  Jewish- 
Christian.      That,  however,  was  a  mistake. 

However  freely  the  OT  may  speak  of  sons  of  God  in  the 
figurative  sense  (cp  Son,  Father),  the  loftiness  of  the  OT  con- 
ception "f  God  precludes  the  supposition  of  physical  sonship. 
In  point  of  fact,  in  the  NT  it  is  not  God  who  is  represented  as 
the  father  of  Jesus,  but  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  representation, 
however,  is  merely  an  expedient,  for  we  have  no  analogous 
instance  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  beget  a  man  in  a 
supernatural  way.l  And,  in  fact,  the  proposed  expedient  is  not 
Jewish  Christian,  for  in  Hebrew  the  Spirit  is  generally  feminine, 
on  which  account  he  appears  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  as 
the  mother  of  Jesus  (Okm-els,  §  155).     Nor  would  Is.  7  14  have 

*  Not  even  in  Job  33  4.  Cp  the  exhaustive  survey  of  Briggs 
ln/BL,  1900,  pp.  132-145. 
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been  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  such  a  doctrine 
unless  the  doctrine  had  commended  itself  on  its  own  merits. 
The  passage  was  adduced  only  as  an  afterthought,  in  con- 
firmation. Moreover,  it  is  fitted  to  serve  the  purpose  at  all 
only  in  the  LXX,  and  the  rendering  '  virgin '  (irapfleVo?)  must 
be  rejected  all  the  more  because  pregnancy  before  marriage 
is  punishable  with  death  according  to  Dt.  22  2oyC  23  /.,  a  law 
which  certainly  is  not  later  than  Isaiah's  time  (cp,  further, 
Immanuei.).  Thus  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  virgin  birth 
is  to  be  sought  in  Gentile -Christian  circles.  For  numerous 
analogies  see  Usener,  Rel.-gesch.  (Inters*  I  (1889)  70-75  ;  Seydel, 
Evang.  ran  Jesu,  1882,  pp.  1 10-133;  J-  ^'-  Robertson,  Christi- 
anity and  Mythology,  1900,  pp.  317-319.  and  passim  (the  last- 
named  author  rejects  the  historicity  of  Jesus  altogether). 

Whilst,  however,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
Church's  worship  would  naturally  lead  onwards  on  an 
ascending  line  from  the  general  idea  that  as  Messiah 
Jesus  must  have  been  the  son  of  David  to  the  gene- 
alogies, and  from  the  general  idea  that  he  was  in  an 
ethical  sense  the  son  of  God,  and  belief  in  his  having 
been  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  at  his  baptism  to  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural  birth,  next  to  that  of  his  pre- 
existence,  and  lastly  to  his  identification  with  the  Logos, 
we  have  seen  that  pre-existence  (from  Paul  onwards) 
and  possibly  identity  with  the  Logos  (§  10)  were  attri- 
buted to  him  earlier  than  a  supernatural  birth. 
Both  together  are  first  met  with  in  Justin  (see  below, 
§  17  a)  and  Ignatius  (ad  Magn.  61  82  ;  ad  Epk.  72  ;  ad 
Stnyr.  1 1,  etc.)  ;  the  NT  writers  have,  all  of  them, 
still  the  correct  consciousness  that  the  two  theories  are 
incompatible.  He  who  has  already  lived  the  life  of  a 
divine  being  in  heaven  does  not  need  to  be  ushered 
into  the  world  in  any  such  manner.  To  state  the  point 
more  precisely  :  the  theory  of  the  virgin  birth  and  the 
theory  of  the  pre-existence  must  be  regarded  as  attempts 
on  parallel  lines  ;  the  virgin  birth,  however,  does  not 
raise  Jesus  so  high  in  the  sphere  of  the  divine  as  the 
pre-existence  does.  As,  nevertheless,  the  theory  of  the 
virgin  birth  came  into  being  at  a  later  date,  it  must 
have  arisen  within  circles  to  which  the  idea  of  the 
pre-existence  was  unknown,  or  to  which  (for  it  could 
not  always  remain  unknown)  it  was  not  acceptable, 
that  is  to  say  in  circles  which  were  not  affected  with 
Paulinism.  Here  once  more,  as  formerly  in  the  case 
of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Council,  §  12),  we  arrive 
at  a  point  where  we  can  clearly  perceive  the  number  of 
tendencies  ■  in' early  Christianity  to.  have  been  greater 
than  the  Tubingen  school  once  believed.  Amongst 
Gentile  influences,  those  of  Buddhism  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  as  possible  (Gospels,  §  124  d). 

The  Church  assigns  the  highest  value  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  virgin  birth,  (a)  Why  it  did  so  may  be  best 
17  V  1  f  seen>  perhaps,  in  Justin.  He  declares, 
the'or^<rfethefor  examPle  (Apol.\$A  or  Dial.  70), 
uiiouij  J!.jr  that  the  myths  regarding  the  multitude 
*>m  of  sons  of  gods,  and  especially  the  myth 

regarding  the  virgin's  son  Perseus,  had  been  invented 
by  the  demons  in  order  to  rob  the  manifestation  of 
Jesus  the  true  Son  of  God  of  its  importance.  In  Apol. 
I21  he  insists  that  with  their  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth 
of  Jesus,  of  his  passion,  and  of  his  ascension,  the 
Christians  were  affirming  nothing  new  as  compared 
with  what  was  alleged  of  so-called  sons  of  Zeus,  just 
as  in  Apol.  I22  he  says  that  if  the  Christians  called  Jesus 
the  Logos,  here,  too,  was  another  point  which  they  had 
in  common  with  the  Gentiles  who  also  called  Hermes 
the  word  of  Zeus.  Such  arguments  may  have  impressed 
many  people  who  heard  them  at  that  time  ;  but  they 
also  show  to  what  a  level  Jesus  can  be  (not  raised  but) 
lowered  by  the  doctrine  of  his  virgin  birth. 

(b)  A  value  for  the  doctrine  was  sought  in  quite 
another  direction  when  it  was  connected  with  the  sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus.  In  a  general  way  it  is  possible  that, 
even  at  an  early  date,  satisfaction  may  have  been  found 
in  some  such  contemplation  as  that  adduced  from  Philo 
elsewhere  (Gospels,  §  21,  ii.1).  In  this  connection  there 
was   present   also  the  notion,   found  also  in   Rev.  144. 

1  Reference  may  perhaps  also  be  made  to  the  passage  in  the 
Neuentdeckte  Fragmente.  ed.  Wendland,  p.  68,  quoted  {Acad. 
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that  sexual  intercourse  is  in  itself  sinful.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  had  been  fully 
developed  that  the  theory  of  the  virgin  birth  became 
important  with  regard  to  Jesus.  It  was  not  enough, 
however,  that  a  human  father  should  have  no  part 
in  his  generation  ;  for  sin  could  also  be  transmitted 
through  his  mother.  The  only  logical  consequence 
of  this  line  of  thought  is  that  which  appears  in  the 
dogma  promulgated  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  on  8th  Dec. 
1854  to  the  effect  that  Mary  herself  was  conceived 
immaculately  by  her  mother — not,  of  course,  in  the 
sense  that  she  had  no  human  father,  but  in  the  sense 
that  original  sin  did  not  pass  over  to  her,  or  rather, 
to  be  more  precise,  in  the  sense  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
at  the  moment  after  conception  forthwith  cleansed 
the  resultant  embryo  from  its  original  sin.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  Roman  doctrine,  the  body  of  Mary  did 
bear  the  stain  of  original  sin,  however  short  the  period. 
Cp  Hase,  Polemik,  ii.  3  B,  <4>,  331-341. 

The  other  points  in   the   narrative  of   the  birth   of 

Jesus,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Mary,  must  now  be 

Other       briefly  considered.  (a)  If  we  may 

.  ',     .     , .      venture  upon  any  affirmation  at  all  as 

birfh V  t         to  the  place  of  the  birth'1  il  must  be 
Dirtn-nistory.  that  it  was  at  Nazareth  (nativity, 

§11/;  Galilee  i.,  §  5),  which,  according  to  Lk.  239, 
was  for  the  parents  of  Jesus  'their  own  city'  (iriXis 
tavTuv).  In  Lk. 's  narrative  they  are  brought  to 
Bethlehem  only  by  means  of  the  narrative  about  the 
census  of  Quirinius  (2 1-5),  which  in  every  point  is 
untenable  (see  Quirinius  ;  Chronology,  §  59  f. ; 
Nativity,  §  10;  Gospels,  §  22,  col.  1780,  n.  2). 
{b)  As  to  the  day,  see  Nativity,  §  10,  end.  (c)  If 

Bethlehem  was  not  the  birthplace,  essential  motives 
in  the  stories  of  the  wise  men  and  the  flight  into 
Egypt  (Mt.  21-15  19-23)  fall  away.  Even  apart  from 
their  connection  with  Bethlehem,  however,  their  his- 
toricity is  open  to  the  gravest  doubts  (Nativity, 
§  18/;  Gospels,  §§  22,  and  151,  end).  The  pas- 
sage (Hos.  Hi)  cited  in  Mt.  2 15  has  reference  to 
the  exodus  of  Israel  (LXX  rightly,  -to-  rexva  oj/toO, 
not  top  vlov  /xoi»)  from  Egypt  under  the  leadership 
of  Moses.  (d)  The  presentation  of  the  new-born 

son  in  the  temple  (Lk.  222-24)  is  nowhere  enjoined 
in  OT  (Gospels,  §  124  d).  This  affects  what  we  read 
regarding  Simeon  and  Anna  (Lk.  225-38).  (e)  So 

much  having  already  been  shown  to  be  untenable  it  will 
perhaps  be  the  more  readily  conceded  that  the  story  of 
the  shepherds  (Lk.  2 8-20),  though  one  of  great  poetic 
beauty,   cannot   be   regarded   as   historical.  (/) 

Mary's  journey  to  Elizabeth,  her  salutation  by  the 
latter,  and  the  leaping  of  the  unborn  babe  in  his 
mother's  womb  (1 39-45  56)  belong  to  the  same  category, 
and  are,  moreover,  irreconcilable  with  Mk.  320/  (see 
§4)-  (g)  The  Magnificat  (Yy.  1 46-55)  has  absolutely 

no  relation  to  the  situation  of  Mary  ;  but  even  as  regards 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  in  accordance  with  the  '  noteworthy 
rejected  reading'  of  WH  it  has  recently  been  again 
assigned  by  Volter,  Harnack  (see  below,  §  22),  and 
Conrady  (see  §  21,  begin.),  it  can  at  best  be  said 
to  be  somewhat  more  appropriate  so  far  as  1 48  is  con- 
cerned, though  on  the  other  hand  1 51-55  are  quite  as 
unsuitable  to  her  case  as  to  that  of  Mary.  Hillmann 
(whose  contribution  to  our  present  question  is  of  primary 
importance  throughout)  has  rightly  perceived  here  also 
(JPT,  1891,  pp.  197-206)  that  the  song  fits  best  the 
case  of  a  Jewish  mother  whose  son  has  returned  from 
successful  war  for  his  country.  Yet  Hilgenfeld's  sug- 
gestion (ZWT,  1901,  pp.  205-2^)  also  deserves  to 
be  considered,— that  'Judith'  (619  832  93  156,  etc.)  is 
the  model  (of  Hannah's  song  [1  S.  2 1-10],  the  Magnificat 
m  reality  has  but  few  echoes),  and  that  the  warlike  deeds 

June  29,  i&g5i  p    S47)  by  Conybeare,  who  finds  it  very  signi- 

(For  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  birthplace  of 
jesus  from  another  point  of  view,  see  Nazareth.— ed.  j 
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in  the  poem  ought  thus  to  be  attributed  to  the  singer 
herself  in  so  far  as  she  personifies  the  Jewish  people. 

In  close  association  with  the  birth-narrative  we  have 
(a)  that  of  the  finding  of  the  boy  Jesus  in  the  temple. 

19  Other  Althou£h  containing  nothing  inherently 
incidents  in  imPossible'  the  story  very  readily  suggests 
life  of  Mary  conjecture  that  it  too  may  owe  its 

'"  origin  to  pious  legend.  The  astonish- 
ment manifested  at  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the 
synagogue  of  his  native  town  (Mk.  62  /  =Mt.  1854-57 
=  Lk.  422)  would  be  very  remarkable  if  the  incident  of 
his    twelfth    year    had    been    known.  (i)    It    is 

thoroughly  credible  on  the  other  hand  that  Mary,  after 
the  birth  of  her  first-born  son  (Lk.  27),  became  the 
mother  of  other  sons  and  daughters  (Clopas,  §§  3- 
5)-  (c)  The  only  other  absolutely  authentic  scene 

in  Mary's  life  is  that  recorded  in  Mk.  320/ 31-35,  with 
regard  to  which  see  above  (§  3/.)  (d)  If,  as  we 

see  from  this,  she  failed  to  recognise  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  when  in  the  heyday  of  his  activity,  it  still 
remains  1  possibility  that  she  did  so  soon  after  his 
death,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  (1  Cor.  15 7)  her 
son  James  did.  Much  less  confidence  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  statement  of  Acts  1 14  that  before  the  first  feast 
of  Pentecost  Mary  was  already  present  in  Jerusalem. 
Acts  is  entirely  dominated  by  the  idea  that  the  primitive 
Church  consolidated  itself  in  Jerusalem  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Jesus.  This  hangs  together  with  the 
representation  of  Lk.  that  the  apostles  remained  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  Jesus  and  there  beheld 
their  risen  Lord.  In  reality,  however,  the  first  appear- 
ances were  in  Galilee  (Gospels,  §  138  a).  This  being 
so,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  disciples  and  ad- 
herents of  Jesus  would  forthwith  have  left  house  and 
home  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  capital  where  the 
danger  of  persecution  was  so  great.  [e)  What  is 

related  in  Jn.  19  25-27  about  Mary  at  the  cross  being 
committed  to  the  care  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  is 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  synoptic  parallels  set 
forth  under  Clopas  (§  2),  as  also  with  the  fact  that 
Mk.  (1534)  and  Mt.  (2746)  know  only  one  saying  of 
Jesus  spoken  from  the  cross.  In  Rev.  12 1/.  5/,  in 
accordance  with  OT  ways  of  thinking/  the  Church  figures 
as  mother  of  the  Messiah.  The  narrative  in  Jn.  is 
thus  an  expression,  as  beautiful  as  it  is  transparent,  of 
the  thought  that  the  departing  Messiah  committed  to 
the  beloved  disciple  the  care  of  his  Church.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  no  similar  allegorical  meaning  can  be 
given  to  the  presence  of  the  other  women  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  (Clopas,  §  2,  end).  If  it  is  deemed  necessary 
on  this  account  to  set  aside  the  possibility  of  allegory 
in  the  case  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  we  shall  have  to 
assume  that  the  intention  of  the  author  was  to  exhibit 
in  a  beautiful  light  the  concern  of  Jesus  for  his  earthly 
mother.  Such  concern,  however,  was  unnecessary  ;  for 
Mary  had  other  surviving  sons  (Acts  I14) — among 
them  James,  the  future  head  of  the  Church  in  Jerusa- 
lem. (/)  The  miracle  of  the  wine  at  Cana  is 
shown  at  once  to  be  unhistorical  by  the  express  state- 
ment that  Jesus  definitely  refused  to  work  '  signs '  {a-qfxeia) 
such  as  this  is  expressly  called  in  Jn.  2 n  (Gospels, 
§  140  a).  On  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  mother  of  Jesus,  see 
Gospels,  §  54  a  ;  John,  §  35  s. 

(g)  Along  with  this  narrative  must  also  be  given  up  the  notice 
in  Jn.  2 12  that  Jesus  removed  along  with  his  mother,  his  brethren, 
and  his  disciples,  from  Cana  to  Capernaum.  (It)  There  re- 

mains, lastly,  the  indirect  mention  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  by 
the  woman  whose  words  are  given  in  Lk.  11  27.  The  answer  of 
Jesus  in  11  28  is  a  counterpart  to  that  which  he  gave  when  his 
mother  held  him  to  be  beside  himself  (Mk.  $34/.  and  parallels). 

If  any  attempt   is  to  be  made  to  sum  up  in  a  few 

„„    m.         1       words    the    character    of    Mary,    it   is 

f  TVT  obvious  in  the  first  place  that  we  must 

ot  mary.       set  asj<je  from  t^e  outset  anv  traits, 

however  beautiful,  which  are  discovered  only  in  passages 
ascertained  to  be  legendary.     Even  within   NT  times 
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legend  was  busily  occupied  in  glorifying  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  By  way  of  compensation,  however,  we  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  absolved  from  any  obligation  to  decide 
on  the  question  whether  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Jn.  2  4, 
•  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee'  ?  in  anyway  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  filial  piety.  We  are  on  firm 
ground  only  as  regards  what  we  read  in  Mk.  320/  31-35. 
from  which  passage  we  learn  at  least  this  :  that,  at 
a  time  when  many  had  already  come  to  recognise  the 
greatness  of  her  son's  mission,  Mary,  at  all  events,  had 
still  failed  to  understand  it ;  and  we  hardly  need  his 
own  blunt  word  '  Who  is  my  mother?'  in  order  to  feel 
how  deeply  this  must  have  grieved  him.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible,  however  much  we  may  desire  it,  to  think 
otherwise  than  that,  if  he  had  the  feeling  of  homeless- 
ness,  the  responsibility  for  this  must  in  a  great  measure 
lie  with  her. 

This  once  said,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  none  of 
Jesus'  utterances  had  any  attraction  at  all  for  his  mother. 
It  still  remains  conceivable  that  what  repelled  her  and 
suggested  to  her  the  suspicion  of  mental  disorder  was  not 
so  much  the  substance  of  his  teaching  as  his  appearance 
in  public,  his  role  of  teacher,  his  air  of  authority  and 
the  risk  of  persecution  involved  in  this,  or  else  the  un- 
settled life,  the  association  with  questionable  people, 
the  carelessness  with  regard  to  daily  bread.  It  is  never- 
theless possible,  however,  that  Mary  resolutely  closed  her 
mind  also  against  all  that  was  new  in  his  teaching.  Yet, 
even  on  this  last  assumption,  we  are  not  precluded  from 
supposing  that,  although  confined  within  the  ancient 
forms,  her  piety  was  nevertheless  deep  and  genuine,  and 
exercised  an  effective  influence  upon  her  child.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  simple  woman,  sprung  from  the  people, 
above  all  in  Galilee,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
untouched  by  any  of  the  evil  aspects  of  the  Pharisaism  of 
the  day,  it  becomes  the  easier  to  believe  that  her  religion, 
with  all  its  intense  conservatism,  may  have  been  genuine 
and  pjre.  From  some  source  or  other  we  must  believe 
Jesus  to  have  derived  alike  that  holy  severity  and  that 
triumphant  joyousness  of  a  deep  faith  in  God  which,  in 
the  end,  made  him  great  ;  and  however  large  the  share 
of  this  which  we  must  attribute  to  his  own  spiritual 
personality  we  still  find  it  necessary  to  seek  for  it  some 
source  within  his  immediate  surroundings. 

Of  the  extra-canonical  accounts  of  Mary  (a)  the  most 
important  would  be   the  Protevangelium  Jacobi  (Apo- 

21    Later    CRYPHA-    §  27-    * '•     Nativity,    §  6)    if 
,     'j-j.-  Conrady  (Quelle  der  kanonischen  Kind- 

traciitions.   heitsgeschicht£t   I900 .   cp  st.R'r.,    1889, 

728-784)  were  right  in  his  assertion  that  it  was  written 
in  Hebrew  in  Hadrian's  time  and  that  it  constitutes  the 
sole  source  of  Mt.  If.  and  Lk.  1/.  This,  however,  is  a 
view  which  cannot  be  maintained.  According  to  Har- 
nack  {ACL  ii.  [=  Chronologie]  1  598-603)  it  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  second,  or  even  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  century.1 

In  the  Protevangelium  it  is  related  how  Anna,  the  wife  of 
Joachim,  after  long  barrenness  received  the  promise  of  a  child. 
From  her  third  to  her  twelfth  year  her  child  (Mary)  is  reared  in 
the  temple,  and  then  she  is  handed  over  to  the  protection 
of  an  aged  widower  and  father  of  several  sons,  Joseph,  after  a 
white  dove  has  flown  out  of  his  staff  and  thereby  indicated 
him  out  of  many  others  as  the  proper  guardian.  During  an 
absence  of  Joseph  from  home  an  angel  announces  to  her  in 
the  words  of  Lk.  1  35  the  birth  of  Jesus.  On  his  return 
Joseph  finds  her  pregnant,  and  is  minded  to  put  her  away 
secretly  from  his  house,  but  is  enlightened  by  an  angel  in 
the  words  of  Mt.  1  20.      Brought  before  the  high-priestly  council, 


1  The  coincidences  with  Justin  pointed  out  by  Zahn  (Gesch. 
d.  NTUchen  A  anons,  1  485  499  502  504  539  ;  cp  2  774-780)  are 
easily  accounted  for,  some  of  them  by  the  existence  of  oral 
tradition,  others  by  the  priority  of  Justin.  The  cave  mentioned 
by  Justin,  in  agreement  with  the  Protevangelium,  but  incon- 
sistently with  Lk.  2  7  16,  is  even  (in  Dial.  78),  inconsistently 
with  what  is  said  in  the  Protevangelium  (below,  §  21  a),  selected 
only  after  it  has  been  found  that  no  other  lodging  is  obtainable 
in  Bethlehem.  Still  less  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  Zahn's 
assertion  that  on  account  of  its  priority  to  the  Thonta:  cvangelhtm 
the  Protevangelium  must  be  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.     See  Harnack,  593-595. 
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both  purge  themselves  of  the  charge  of  immoral  intercourse  by 
drinking,  unharmed,  of  the  water  of  jealousy  (Nu.  ft  1 1-3:).  On 
account  of  the  census  decreed  by  Augustus  they  set  out  for 
Bethlehem.  On  the  way  Mary  brings  forth  Jesus  in  a  cave 
which  is  lighted  by  a  miraculous  light.  A  woman  who  arrives, 
Salome  by  name,  satisfies  herself  by  tactual  examination  that 
Mary  is  still  a  virgin.  The  hand  of  Salome  is  burned,  but  is 
healed  when  it  touches  the  child.  And  so  forth.  That  Mary 
brought  forth  Jesus  utero  clauso  is  stated  also  in  the  latent 
interpolation  in  the  Asccnsio  Isaice  (U  9),  which  Harnack  (573- 
579)  assigns  to  a  period  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
(Charles,  however,  Asc.  Isa.  xxii.,  xlv.,  thinks  that  the  whole 
of  the  'very  important  passage  11  2-22 '  is  derived  'from  the 
archetype  G,'  which  he  regards  as  'belonging  to  the  close 
of  the  first  century  '). 

(b)  Other  writings  relating  to  Mary  are  the  Evang.  Pseitdo- 
AIatthcei(  =  de  ortu  beata  Maria  et  infantia  salvatoris),  and 
the  Ez'angelium  de  nativitate  A/aria*,  00th  in  the  main  further 
decorations  of  what  is  contained  in  Protev.  Jac.  The  gnostics 
possessed  a  yivva.  Mapt'as,  Great  Questions  of  Mary,  and  Little 
Questions  of  Mary,  on  which  see  Epiphan.  Htpr.'lQZrz.  Re- 
garding an  Evang.  Mari<r  (  =  apocryphum  Johannis)  found  in  a 
Coptic  translation,  Carl  Schmidt  (SB A  \V,  1896,  839-847)  reports 
that  it  is  the  same  gnostic  writing  as  was  used — but  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  manner — by  Irenasus  (1  27-29  [  =  29-31]).  The 
latest  stratum  of  the  Ignatian  literature  (5th  cent.)  contains  a 
Latin  letter  of  Ignatius  to  Mary  in  a  few  lines  as  also  an  equally 
brief  answer  by  Mary.  The  most  important  writing  still  remain- 
ing to  be  mentioned  is  'lutavvov  rov  8eo\6yov  Aoyo?  ei?  ttji/ 
KoCfirio'tv  ttjs  8€ot6kov  and  two  different  Latin  adaptations  of  it 
under  the  title  Transit  us  Alarice.  The  apostles,  in  the  second 
year  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  are  miraculously  brought,  some  of 
them  on  clouds,  from  the  distant  lands  where  they  are  carrying 
on  their  missions,  to  the  deathbed  of  Mary.  She  is  buried  in 
Gethsemane.  Three  days  later  her  body  is  no  longer  to  be 
found,  only  a  sweet  odour.  In  some  recensions  her  assumption, 
here  hinted  at,  is  directly  stated.  Moreover,  she  receives  from 
Christ. immediately  before  her  death  the  assurance  'whosoever 
invokes  thy  name  shall  not  be  put  to  shame.'  *  Other  traditions 
(in  Lipsius,  Apokr.  Ap.  -Gesch.\  13)  specify  the  eleventh, 
fifteenth,  twenty-second,  or  twenty-fourth  year  instead  of  the 
second  after  Jesus'  death.  According  to  Ephesian  tradition 
(Lipsius,  448)  Mary  followed  the  apostle  John  to  Ephesus. 
According  to  the  Acts  of  Prochorus  (first  half  of  5th  cent.),  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  other  apostles  dispersed  on  their 
various  missions  John  remained  at  Jerusalem  with  Mary  until 
her  death  (Lipsius,  366  f.  406^). 

(c)  In  the  church  fathers  the  most  important  stages  are  as 
follows.  None  of  Justin's  predecessors  makes  mention  of  Mary 
at  all,  and  even  by  Justin  (see  above,  §  17^)  she  is  mentioned, 
not  on  account  of  herself,  but  simply  in  connection  with  the  birth 
of  Jesus.  So  also  with  Ignatius  (see  above,  §  16)  and  Irenasus, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Docetae.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, Irenaeus  (iii.  32  1  [  =  224],  end)  ascribes  to  her  obedience,  a 
redeeming  power  from  the  effects  of  the  disobedience  of  Eve  ;  so 
also  Tertullian  (de  came  Christi,  17)  :  *  quod  ilia  credendo  '  (i.e., 
by  believing  the  word  of  the  serpent)  '  deliquit,  ha^c  credendo 
delevit.'  Irenaeus  means  the  same  thing  when  he  says  (v.  1U  1) : 
'siea(Eva)  inobediret  deo,  sed  et  hasc  suasa  est  obedire  deo, 
ut  virginis  Eva;  virgo  Maria  fieret  advocata';  the  last  word, 
therefore,  is  not  intended  to  designate  her  as  intercessor.  For 
the  rest,  the  whole  of  this  antithesis  between  Eve  and  Mary, 
which  is  found  also  in  Justin  (Dial,  ioo),  is  certainly  intended 
to  be  taken  rhetorically  rather  than  in  all  dogmatic  seriousness. 
Tertullian  (de  came  Christi,  20)  declares  against  the  birth  utero 
clauso,  stating  his  physiological  reasons  with  vigour.  On  the 
other  hand,  Clem. Alex.  (Strom,  vii.  IG93  end,  p.  889  end; 
Potter)  attaches  value  to  the  fact  that,  as  we  are  informed  by 
some,  Mary  was  found  still  a  virgin  after  she  had  been  delivered. 
Origen  2  declares  the  '  brethren  of  Jesus '  to  have  been  sons  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage.  Whilst  Chrysostom  allows  the 
human  features  of  Mary  to  come  into  view,  Augustine  declares 
her  to  have  been  free  from  actual  sin  and  employs  the  false  read- 
ing of  Vg.  in  Gen.  3  15  '  ipsa  [for  ipse]  conteret  caput  tuum  '  to 
prove  her  the  devil's  conqueror.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
designation  0eoTO«os  for  Mary,  as  against  Nestorius  who  wished 
to  designate  her  as  Xpio-roTOKos  only,  may  be  said  to  begin  an 
endless  Mariology  which  need  not  be  pursued  further  here.  See 
Benrath  (below,  §  22). 

(d)  According  to  the  Talmud  3  and  according  to  Celsus4  Jesus 
was  the  child  of  the  adulterous  intercourse  of  Mary  with  a 
soldier  Stada  or  Pandera  (ITdefojp,  HavBrfpaq).  Such  was  the 
answer  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity  to  the  Church  doctrine 
which  denied  the  fatherhood  of  Joseph.      Further,  according  to 

1  On  the  various  recensions  cp  Bonnet,  ZWT,  1880,  pp.  222- 
247;  the  texts  in  Tischendorfs  Apocalypses  apocrypha,  1866; 
and  Wright,  Contributions  to  the  apocryphal  literature  0/  the 
NT,  1865.  Other  texts  :  Tischendorf,  Evangelia  apocryphal) }, 
1876;  CoTiybeare,  Am.  Journ.  of  Theol.,  1897,  pp.  424-442. 

2  Comm.  in  Matth.  10  17,  on  Mt.  1355,  ed.  de  la  Rue,  3462/, 
and  still  more  definitely  in  his  seventh  Horn,  in  Lc,  de  la  Rue, 
3940/1,  C,  which,  however,  we  possess  only  in  the  redaction  of 
Jerome. 

3  Best  account  in  Laible,  Jesus  Christus  im  Talmud,  1891  = 
Schriften  des  Institutum  Judaicum  in  Berlin,  no.  10,  pp.  9-391 
with  appendix  ;  cp  also  Zahn,  Porschungen,  0  (1900)  266-2^9. 

4  Orig.  c.  Cels.  1  32,/C  69,  ed.  de  la  Rue,  1  349-352  and  384. 
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the  Talmud,  Mary  was  a  braider  of  women's  hair  (wegadd'la 
n'shavva\  which  was  not  held  a  very  reputable  calling.  Cp 
§  26,  and  Magdala. 

For  literature  see  Nativity,  §  21 ;  Nazareth.    Also  Thomas, 
Our  Records  on  the  Nativity,  1900 ;  Volter,  '  Die  Apokalypse 

des  Zncharias  im  Evang.  des  Lc. '  in   TnT, 
22.  Literature.     1896,  pp.  244-269 ;  Kattenbusch,  Das  a/>os- 

tolisclte  Symbol,  -(1900)562-625  ;  Harn.ick, 
'Das  Magnificat  der  Elisabeth  nebst  Bemerkungen  zu  Lr.  1/.' 
in  SB All'',  1900,  pp.  538-55°,  and  'Zu  Lc.  1  34/ '  in  Ztsclir. 
f.  NTliche  ll'issensch.,  1901,  pp.  53-57  ;  Hilgenfcld,  '  Geburts- 
u.  Kindheitsgeschichte  Jesu,  Lk,  1  V-S^'  in  ZU'l'lt,  1901,  pp. 
i?7"-i35'  also  3I3_3I7  4°o--tnS  ;  Zahn,  Forschungcn ,  0225-304 
('  Bri'ider  u.  Yettern  Jesu.')  ;  Barrows,  '  Mythical  and  legendary 
elements  in  the  NT  '  in  Xew  World,  1899,  pp.  272-299,  especially 
pp.  290-291;  Bardenhewer,  Dor  2\ame  Maria=  Bibl.  Shution, 
ed.  Bardenhewer  and  others,  1(1895)  1  ;  Benrath,  '  Zur  Oesch. 
d.  Marienverehrung '  in  St.  A';-.,  t886,  pp.  7-94,  197-267. 

2.  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  (the  Less)  and  of 
Joses  appears  among  the  women  at  the  cross  in   Mt. 

2756  Mk.  I540  and,  under  the  shorter 
designation,  'Mary  of  loses,'  in  Mk. 
1547,  or,  'the  other  Mary'  (with  Mary 
Magdalene)  Mt.  276t,  as  observing  the  burial  place  of 
Jesus  ;  as  '  Marv  of  James'  in  Mk.  16 1  Lk.  24 10  or  '  the 
other  Mary,'  in  Mt.  28  1,  she  beholds  the  empty  grave. 
In  Syr.  Sin.  she  is  always  called  '  daughter  of  James ' 
(Mk.  1540:  James  the  Less);  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  besides, 
'Mother  of  Joseph.'  As  to  the  historical  character  of 
the  events  of  the  resurrection  day  see  Gospels,  §  138 
c  /  As  has  been  shown  under  Clopas,  this  Mary's 
sons  were  neither  '  brethren  of  Jesus  '  nor  apostles,  and 
she  herself  is  known  only  as  mother  of  her  sons,  unless, 
indeed,  she  be  identical  with 

3.  Mary  of  Clopas. — This  Mary  who  appears  in  Jn. 
19  25  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  is  not  to  be  identified  with 

„  ■  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  men- 

.  ary  tioned  immediately  before  in  that  passage, 
"  *  nor  with  the  mother  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  mentioned  in  the  like  situation  in  Mt.  27  56,  who, 
according  to  Mk.  I040,  is  Salome  (Clopas,  §  2).  All 
the  more  certainly,  therefore,  does  she  appear  to  be 
identical  with  the  only  remaining  one  of  the  women  at 
the  cross — Mary  the  mother  of  James  (the  Less)  and 
Joses  (see  above,  §  23).  This  identification,  however, 
can  be  carried  out  only  if  we  may  regard  Clopas  as  a 
person  otherwise  unknown.  In  that  case,  Jn.  would 
be  recording  the  name — not  given  by  the  synoptists — 
of  the  father  or  grandfather  of  James  (the  Less)  and 
Joses  (according  as  we  take  Mary  to  be  the  wife  or, 
what  accords  better  with  linguistic  use,  as  the  daughter 
of  Clopas).  Itismuch  more  likely,  however,  that  Clopas 
is  the  brother  of  Joseph  and  thus  the  uncle  of  Jesus 
(cp  Clopas,  §3/);  in  which  case  Mary  also,  whether 
she  was  the  wife  or  the  daughter  of  Clopas,  was  a  near 
relation  of  Jesus.  As  the  synoptists,  however,  do  not 
speak  of  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  as  being  a  kins- 
woman of  Jesus,  it  must  be  doubted  whether  Jn.  was 
correct  if  he  sought  to  identify  the  two  (Mary  of  Clopas 
and  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses).  Perhaps  he  was 
following  another  tradition  here  also,  as  well  as  when 
he  named  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  her  sister  (Clopas, 
§§  2-5)  as  witnesses  of  the  crucifixion.  If  so,  Mary  ot 
Clopas  is  known  to  us  only  from  Jn.  19  25. 

4-  Mary,  sister  of  Martha,  appears  in  Lk.  10  38-42 
as  the  eager  listener  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  in  Jn.  11  as  the 
25.  Sister  of  s'ster  °f  Lazarus.  As  the  raising  of 
Martha  Lazarus  cannot  be  regarded  as  history 
(John,  Son  of  Zebedee,  §§  20  a, 
35*'  Va  I  cp  Lazarus)  what  is  stated  regarding  Mary 
in  that  narrative  must  also  be  set  aside.  The  statement 
that  Bethany  was  her  home  is  also  contrary  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Lk.,  who  assumes  (952  1322  17n)  that  this 
is  to  be  sought  in  Samaria.  As,  however,  Lk.  's  account 
of  the  Samaritan  journey  is  untrustworthy  throughout 
(Gospels,  §  133  a),  one  might  be  inclined  in  this  point 
<°  give  the  preference  to  Jn.  In  this  evangelist,  how- 
ever, the  naming  of  Bethany  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he 
identified  (12 1-8)  Mary  with  the  woman  who,  according 
to  Mk.  H3-9  Mt.  2S6-13,  anoints  Jesus  in  Bethany.      He 
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does  not  name  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  ;  but  he 
clearly  shows  that  he  has  in  mind  the  same  scene  as 
Mk.  and  Mt.  when  he  designates  Lazarus,  not  as  the 
master  of  the  house,  but  only  as  one  of  the  guests. 
Nevertheless,  it  might  still  be  conceivable  that  Jn.  had 
correctly  supplemented  Mk.  and  Mt. ,  were  we  not  pre- 
cluded from  this  supposition  by  the  fact  that  he  combines 
their  narrative  also  with  that  of  the  sinful  woman  of  Lk. 
736-50,  in  so  far  as  he  represents  her  as  anointing  not 
Jesus'  head  but  feet  and  wiping  them  with  the  hair  of 
her  head.1  Furthermore,  Jn.  says  very  infelicitously  that 
Mary  wiped  the  ointment  from  Jesus'  feet,  whereas  the 
only  fitting  version  is  that  of  Lk.  738,  which  says  that  she 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  after  having  wiped  from  them 
her  tears.  Even  if  it  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  same 
event  underlies  the  narrative  of  Lk.  as  underlies  those  of 
Mk.  and  Mt.  —  and  the  point  does  not  require  to  be  dis- 
cussed here  ,  see  Gospels,  §  10 — the  two  forms  of  the 
narrative,  as  they  now  run,  differ  fundamentally  as  to 
time,  place,  purpose,  and  details  of  the  anointing.  If, 
then,  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  that  the  narrative  of 
Jn.  is  composed  of  portions  that  cannot  be  united,  it  be- 
comes impossible  for  us  to  be  certain  on  the  one  point 
that  the  woman  who  anointed  was  Mary,  and  thus  that 
her  home  was  Bethany.  Possibly,  even  before  the 
evangelist's  time,  some  one  may  have  formed  the  con- 
jecture that  the  unnamed  woman  in  Bethany,  who 
wrought  so  significant  a  work  upon  Jesus,  and  received 
from  him  such  high  commendation,  may  have  been  no 
other  than  this  most  prominent  of  his  female  disciples  ; 
but  this  does  not  establish  the  fact  (cp  John,  Son  of 
Zebedee,  §  35  ag).  Legend  has  it  that  in  consequence 
of  the  persecution  mentioned  in  Acts  81  Mary  (with 
Martha  and  Lazarus)  removed  to  Provence,  where  she 
lies  buried  at  St.  Baume.     See  Martha. 

5.   Mary  Magdalene  appears  at  the  cross  and  at  the 

grave  of  Jesus  in   all   the  passages  where  we  find  the 

mother  of  James  and  Joses  (see  above, 

26.  ™ary  §  23),  also  in  the  parallel  Jn.  19  25  and  20  r, 
Magdalene.  wnere|  however,  she  goes  to  the  grave 
alone.  There  Jesus  appears  to  her  (20n-i8).  This 
narrative  goes  a  step  farther  than  the  already  unhis- 
torical  account  of  the  synoptics  (Gospels,  §  138  ef). 
In  the  later  appendix  to  Mk.  (16 9)  there  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  Johannine  account,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  Lk.  8  2.  According  to  this  last  thoroughly  credible 
passage  Mary  Magdalene  belonged  to  the  number  of 
those  women  who  accompanied  Jesus  and  ministered  to 
him.  As  for  the  seven  devils  which  had  been  exorcised 
from  her  see  Gospels  (§  144  end).  Her  designation 
'  Magdalene '  implies  Magdala  as  her  place  of  origin. 
See  Magdala. 

As  Magdala  in  Mt.  15  39  (for  Magadan)  and  still  more  in  Mk. 
8 10  (for  Dalmanutha)  is  read  only  by  inferior  MSS,  and  as  no 
such  place  is  named  anywhere  else  in  the  NT,  Lagarde  (GGN, 
1889,  pp.  371-375)  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  the  second  name 
was  derived  not  from  a  place  but  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  Aramaic  magdtlanyd  =  braider  of  hair  (from  the  participle 
magd<ld  =  z  braider  [fern.]).  In  the  Talmud  (see  above,  §  21  d) 
the  designation  is  applied  to  the  mother  of  Jesus.  This  might 
be  due  to  a  confusion  of  persons.  Lagarde's  hypothesis  must, 
however,  be  set  aside,  being  neither  probable  nor  necessary. 
Even  if  no  Magdala  is  found  in  the  NT  there  are  many  places  in 
Palestine  which  derive  their  name  from  a  tower  (migdal). 


1  Assuredly  Jn.  thinks  of  Mary  much  too  highly  to  intend 
that  she  should  personally  be  identified  with  the  sinner. 
Strictly,  it  is  true,  he  appears  to  do  this  in  11 2  which 
reads,  '  Mary  was  the  woman  who  anointed,'  etc.  Such  a 
woman  had  up  to  this  point  nowhere  been  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  gospel  histories  apart  from  Lk.  7  36-50.  There  need,  how- 
ever, be  no  difficulty  in  believing— in  the  case  of  an  author  who 
says  in  3  22,  and  denies  in  4  2,  that  Jesus  baptized— that  m  11  2  Jn. 
intends  to  refer  to  an  event  which  was  chronologically  later  and 
which  he  himself  does  not  describe  till  chap.  12  is  reached.  Jn. 
means,  accordingly,  not '  the  woman  who  had  anointed  the  Lord 
on  an  occasion  previous  to  the  time  with  which  I  am  now  deal- 
ing,' but  'the  woman  who  is  known  to  have  once  upona  time 
anointed  him.'  It  would  not  have  been  in  keeping  with  the 
tone  of  his  gospel  to  have  said  (as  would  have  been  correct) 
'concerning  whom  I  shall  presently  have  to  describe  how  she 
anointed  the  Lord.'  It  should  be  added  that  Naber,  Mnemo- 
syne, 1881,  p.  287,  maintains  Jn.  11  2a  (fr  to  aiTrjl)  to  be  a  gloss. 
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The  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  the  sinner 
of  Lk.  7  36-50  cannot  be  called  felicitous.  Its  sole 
foundation  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  name  of 
Mary  Magdalene  occurs  soon  after  the  mention  of  the 
nameless  woman.  The  penitent  Magdalene  has  a  large 
place  in  art,  but  in  history  none  whatever.  Even  less 
happy,  however,  is  the  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene 
with  the  sister  of  Martha.  It  is  simply  due  to  the 
identification  of  both  with  the  sinner  in  Lk.  It  is  in 
this  way  that,  for  example,  Kaulen  x  weaves  the  whole 
romance  of  her  life.  She  had  been  the  handmaid  of  sin 
in  Galilee,  had  repented  and  received  forgiveness  from 
Jesus,  and  thenceforward  had  ministered  to  him  ;  in 
Bethany,  whither  she  had  betaken  herself  from  Galilee, 
she  anointed  him  a  second  time,  and  she  was  the  first 
to  see  him  after  his  resurrection. 

6.  Mary,  mother  of  Mark,  according  to  the  only 
passage  (Acts  12i2)  in  which  she  is  named,  possessed  a 

house  in  Jerusalem  which  served  as  a 
meeting-place  for  the  early  Christians. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  she  had 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  church  there.  Evidently 
her  husband  was  no  longer  alive,  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  named  as  master  of  the  house.  Since  the 
fourth  century  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper,  of  the 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  Christ's  Ascension,  and  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  has  been 
laid  in  the  house  of  Mary  (Mk.  14  14  Acts  1 13  22;  cp 
Zahn,  Einl.,  §  51  7). 

7.  A  woman  named  Mary  is  greeted  by  Paul  in  Rom. 
166.     According   to  the  readings   'on  you'   {els  v/j.as) 

f    (XABC*)  or   'among    you'    {ev    v/juv) 

28.  mary  01    (DG)  she  laboured  much  in  tne  interests 

Bom.  166.         r  u  *u  j- 

of  her  companions  ;    the  reading   '  on 

us  {els  ijfids)  of  C-'L  Chrys.  suggests  that  she  laboured 
equally  in  the  interests  of  Paul.  To  judge  by  her  name 
she  was  by  birth  a  Jewess.  We  are  not  precluded 
from  this  inference  by  the  mere  fact  that  after  her 
name  we  do  not  find  an  addition  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  in  1671x21  {'my  kinsmen'),  by  which, 
on  account  of  the  largeness  of  their  number,  we 
ought  in  all  probability  to  understand  Jews  merely, 
not  actual  blood  relations  of  the  apostle.  In 
the  case  of  Aquila  and  Prisca  also  (I63,  cp  ActslS2) 
this  addition  is  wanting,  because  Paul  had  something 
more  special  to  say  regarding  them.  According 
to  a  very  probable  conjecture  Rom.  16  3-16  is  a  frag- 
ment of  an  epistle  addressed  to  Ephesus.  If  Mary 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  Ephesus  the  reading  'onus'  {els 
ij/xas)  will  mean  that  she  had  interested  herself  in  the 
welfare  of  Paul  during  his  three  years'  sojourn  in  that 
city  (Acts  198  10  20  31).  p.  w.  s. 

MASALOTH  (m<mcaA<o9  [XV]),  1  Mace.  92  AV  ; 
RV  Mesaloth.     See  Arbela. 

MASCHIL  p'Sfc'D  ;  cyNeceoje  or  eic  cyngcin 

[BNART] ;  Aq.  <JTn0-njlu.oi'os,  iTria-rqixyjs,  em<rTy)fi.o<rvvr}s ;  Symm., 
Theod,  oweo-is  ;  T%.  it  2a  N^2t'  tcP  z  Ch.  30  22])  is  a  term  found 
in  the  headings  of  Pss.  3J  42  44  (om.  A  but  insert  in  43)  45  (om.  A) 
52  (\pa\fj-6s  [R])  53-55  74  7S  SS  (with  Tiy  and  TOC)  89  142  (nVsn 
follows);  also  47  7  [8]  (EV  'with  understanding,'  ovverbis 
[BNART] ;  Aq.  Se.\t.  eTrta-rrf/jLovios  ;  Jer.  erudite). 

To  render  the  term  '  didactic  poem '  (Ges. )  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  subject-matter  of  most  of  the  psalms  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  ;  32  and  78  alone  would  be  suitably 
thus  described.  As  a  rule  the  participle  Maskil  is  an 
attribute  of  persons  ;  it  is  applied  in  2  Ch.  30  22  to  the 
Levitical  musicians.  Hence  Gratz  considers  Maskil 
to  be  an  epithet  even  in  the  psalm-headings  ;  taking  it 
with  lam-menasseak,  n*^,  he  renders  '  To  a  skilled 
precentor '  ;  his  version  of  Ps.  47  7/'  [8£]  is  '  sing  praise, 
ye  that  are  skilled  in  song'  (cs,Trc).  This  is  at  any 
rate  more  plausible  than  the  rendering  of  RV111*?-  and  of 
Wellhausen  in  SBOT,  '  sing  ye  praises  in  a  skilful  song 
[psalm].'  Cheyne  {PsalmsW),  however,  reads  for  S'd^d 
1  Wetzer  and  Welte,  Kirckenlex.fi),  8735-739. 
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in  Ps.  477  [8]  us^cS1  'Sing  ye  praises  to  our  king* 
(similar  errors  abound  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter),  and 
regards  "vm  (Maskil)  in  the  headings  referred  to  as 
an  alternative  to  nswS  and  as,  equally  with  this,  a  cor- 
ruption of   [ztro.    'deposited.'      See   Musician   [The 

Chief]. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  44  45  54  55  88 
L,, .,..,£  js  separated  from  rj^D1?  by  some  intervening  words,  that 
in  P-^s.  54  55  -jnS  S'3L"0  is  one  of  two  rival  headings,  that  in 
Ps.  SS  yyrh  ^'2C'0  '5  one  of  three  rival  headings,  and  that  in 
Ps.  32  (£>B's  heading  o-vre'creiu?  tw  AaveiS  (in'?  ^^-c)  is  more 
correct  than  JUT's  S'DC'D  TH1?-  T.  K.  C. 

MASH  (l"D  ;  MOCOX  [AEL];  mes),  an  Aramaic 
people,  mentioned  together  with  Uz,  Hul,  and  Gether,  in  Gen. 
10  23,  and  also  (as  Ki.  thinks)  in  1  Ch.  1 17.  See  Geography, 
§  20,  where  Dillmann's  view  is  adopted.  Perhaps,  however, 
'Gether'  should  be  'Geshur' — i.e.,  Geshur  (2).  'Hul'  is  a 
fragment  of  '  Jerahmeel.'  *  Uz '  is  explained  elsewhere  (see  Uz). 
The  '  Meshech  '  of  1  Ch.  is  probably  more  correct  than  '  Mash,' 
and  like  Shechem  in  Ps.  608,  probably  comes  from  Cusham  (see 
Cush,  2,  Cushan,  Shechem).  t.  k.  c. 

MASHAL  (bwft),  1  Ch.  674-     See  Mishal. 

MASIAS  (/v\eic<M<\c  [B],  m&ci^c  [A]),  a  group  of 
children  of  the  'servants  of  Solomon'  (see  Nethinim)  in  the 
great  post-exilic  list  (Ezra  ii.,  §§  9,  8c),  one  of  eight  inserted 
in  1  Esd.  534  (om.  L,  or  ?=ajae€t)  after  Pochereth-hazze bairn  of 
||  Ezra  2  57  =Neh.  759.  [In  the  light  of  the  article  Solomon's 
Servants,  we  can  hardly  help  emending  Masiah  or  Misaiah 
(see  ©B)  into  Ishma'eli  (Ishmaelite).  Cp.  Amasa,  Amasiah, 
Maaseiah.  t^  j^  c.  1 

MASMAN  (maacman  [BA]),  i  Esd.  8  43  =  Ezra 
816,  Shemaiah,  17. 

MASON  QVh,  etc.),  1  Ch.  222,  etc.  See  Handi- 
crafts, §§1,3. 

MASPHA     1.  (macch4>*  [ANV])  1  Mace.  346  AV, 

RV  Mizpeh  (q.v.). 

2.  M4«  [ANVJ)  1  Mace.  5  35  AV,  RV  Mizpeh  (q.v.). 

MASREKAH  (P!jrit"0  ;  macekka  [ADEL],  in  Ch. 
<3B  om.,  ©L  M&cepiKA  ;  Theod.  in  Gen.  [en]  m&CCH- 
4>o.C ),  the  home  of  the  Edomite  king  Samlah  (q.  v. ),  Gen. 
36  36  1  Ch.  I47.  The  name  should  mean  '  place  of  choice 
vines'  (cp  Sorek),  but  is  probably  corrupt,  Samlah 
being  probably  a  doublet  of  Saul  (m  and  v  interchanged), 
and  Saul's  city  being  Rehoboth,  Masrekah  very  pos- 
sibly comes  from  opT  "IXD,  Missur  of  Rekem  or  Jerah- 
rne'el.  t.  k.  c. 

MASSA  (NB>D  ;  macch  [AEL]),  a  son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  25  14,  fiavavoy]  [D] ;  1  Ch.  1 30,  y-avairm)  [B],  patrira  [L]). 
See  Ishmael.  For  the  Massa  of  Prov.  30  1  (RVmg.)  and  Prov. 
31 1  (RVmg.)  see  Agur  and  Lemuel. 

MASSAH  AND  MERIBAH  (runiM  i"IDD;  © 
generally  translates  TTeip&CMOC  or  rreip*.,  etc.,  Aoi- 
AopHCIC,  or  ANTlAopA  or  TrA.pATTIKpA.CMOC.  etc.), 
a  place  in  the  wilderness  of  wanderings,  the  scene  of  a 
miracle  (Ex.  17 7). 

In  its  present  position  the  episode  stands  wedged  in 
between  the  sweetening  of  the   waters   of  Marah,   the 

1  Ex  17  and  giving  of  the  Manna  (Ex-  1522-16),  and 
Nu  20  the  fight  at  Rephidim  (178-i6),  where  it  is 
actually  located  by  P  (17 1 ).  The  position 
is  not  wholly  fortuitous.  The  tradition  relates  that  the 
bne  Israel,  thirsty  and  murmuring,  demand  water. 
Moses  is  commanded  to  take  with  him  [seventy?]  of  the 
elders  of  Israel  and  to  strike  the  rock  in  Horeb  upon 
which  Yahwe  stands,  and  water  shall  come  forth.  This 
Moses  does,  and  the  place  receives  the  above  names, 
'  Temptation'  (or  'Proving')  and  'Chiding'  (or  'strife'), 
because  of  the  '  striving '  (3-1)  of  the  people,  and  because 
they  'tempted'  (nnbrSj;)  Yahwe. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  tradition  preserved  in 
Nu.  2O1-13  (almost  wholly  P).  The  people  are  at 
Kadesh,  and  suffer  from  want  of  water.  They  'strive' 
<3Ti,  v-  30)  and  murmur  against  Yahwe.  Moses  and 
Aaron  go  to  the  tent  of  meeting  where  '  the   glory  of 

1  The  letters  were  disarranged,  and  lj  mistaken  for  in- 
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Yahwe ' 1  appears  unto  them.  They  are  bidden  to  speak 
to  the  rock  (here  mentioned  for  the  first  time).  Moses 
addresses  the  Israelites  as  'rebels'  (d'Yd.i),  strikes  the 
rock  twice,  and  water  flows  in  abundance.  Hence  the 
name  '  waters  of  Meribah  '  (v.  13)  because  of  the  'striving 
of  Israel. ' 2 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  Ex.  177.  the  names 
Massah  and  Meribah  never  denote  one  place.  They 
.  stand  in  parallelism  in  Ps.  958  (cp  Dt. 
2.  Two  distinct  33g  Heb  3g^  but[  eisewhere,  are  men- 
traditions.  tioned  separately  {viz.  Massah,  Dt.  616 
922,  Meribah,  Ps.  SI  7  [8]  106  32).  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
probable  that  the  two  names  are  to  be  kept  distinct,  and 
that  their  fusion  in  Ex.  17  7  is  due  to  editorial  conflation 
of  two  sources. 

The  Meribah  story  is  located  at  Kadesh  (Nu.  20  1) ;  note  the 
fuller  name  Merirath-Kadesh  (CHp  rono),  Nu.  27 14  Dt. 
3251  ^  Ezek.  4S28  (^apifj-toS  kciStjs  [HA],  but  fiap.  k.  [QV]),  once 
Mekiboth-Kadesh,  Ezek.  47  19  UN'  (jj-apintoO  KaSrjn  [11,  but 
KaS»i?  AOJ),  and  the  probable  allusions  to  Kadesh  in  Nu.  20  12/T 
(*];:"ipns  tn,ri).  Dt-  325*  (cnenp)-  The  site  of  Massah  is 
not  clearly  indicated  (see  Dt.  9  22).  The  context  points  to  Horeb 
(Ex.  17  6,  if  not  a  gloss),  or  Rephidim  (.Ex.  1 7  r  8).  For  the  view 
that  the  story  of  the  manna,  which  Yahwe  gave  that  he  might 
prove  (Ex.  10 4)  Israel,  belonged  to  Massah,  see  Manna,  §  3. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  other  episodes  were  connected  with 
the  name.  In  Ex.  15  25^  Bacon  find's  E's  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  Massah.  The  verse  may  be  already  conflate,  the 
giving  of  a  statute  and  ordinance  may  well  refer  to  Ex  20  (cp 
esp.  z;  20 :  'Eluhim  is  come  to  prove  tnDjl  you  ')i  the  covenant 
traditionally  placed  at  Horeb.4 

From  a  critical  consideration  of  the  OT  references  to 
these  names  it  would  seem  that  they  played  a  far  more 
important    part   in    the    early   traditional 


3.  Other 
references. 


history  of  Israel  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

If  it  is  Israel  who  contended  against  Yahwe 
at  Meribah  (Ex.  17 7),  and  tempted  him  at  Massah  (ib. 
3,  7),  it  is  Yahwe  on  the  other  hand  who  proved  them 
at  the  former  place  (Ps.  8I7  [8]),  and  tested  them  at  the 
latter  (Ex.  I025  I64).5  With  this  tradition,  where 
Yahwe  is  the  subject,  we  must  probably  connect  Dt. 
338,  where  the  two  names  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  earliest  history  of  the  Levites.  The  language 
is  obscure  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  reference  is  creditable. 
Further,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  tradition 
that  Moses  and  Aaron  sinned  at  Meribah  and  were 
prohibited  from  entering  Canaan  (Nu.  20 12).  The 
tradition  is  elsewhere  referred  to  by  P  (Nu.  20 24  27 14 
Dt.  3251},  and  a  curious  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  Ps. 
106  33;  nevertheless,  so  thoroughly  has  P  abbreviated 
his  older  sources  in  Nu.  2O1-13,  in  his  endeavour  to 
soften  the  guilt  of  the  leaders,  that  he  has  omitted  to 
record  its  origin. 

The  whole  story  of  Massah  and  Meribah  forms  one  of  the 
most  complicated  problems  in  JE's  account  of  the  Exodus. 
This  account,  as  modern  criticism  has  proved,  passes  from 
Ex.  34  to  Nu.  1029^,  and,  as  has  been  elsewhere  indicated, 
has  suffered  considerable  adjustment  (Exodus  l,  §  5,  Jethro, 
n.  2,  col.  2455).  Moreover,  it  has  been  argued  that  underlying 
Ex.  32-34  is  the  account  of  a  theophany  and  law-giving  at 
Kadesh  [q.v.  §  2],6  One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in 
it  ts  the  reluctance  of  Moses  to  take  charge  of  the  people, 
and  a  fragment  of  his  speech  seems  to  have  found  its  way 
into  Nu.  11 10^-15  (see  Bacon,  and  Ox/  Hex.,  ad  loc).  The 
reason  for  the  adjustment  may  be  easily  guessed  :  a  redactor 
found  the  words  (originally,  perhaps,  as  Bacon  suggests, 
after  Ex.  333  and  before  33  12)  so  distasteful  that  he  transferred 
them  to  a  context  where  the  expostulation  of  Moses  (which 
really  amounts  to  a  renunciation  of  his  responsibility)  might 
appear  more  excusable.  If  now  our  view  that  Ex.  32-34  was 
originally  placed  at  Kadesh  (i.e.,  Meribah)  be  correct,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  it  is  to  this  '  babbling '  that  the  difficult  words  of 

J  Perhaps  originally  '  Yahwe  '  alone. 
Bacon,  noting  the  command  in  v.  8&  (speak  to  the  rock), 
compared  with  v.  n  (Moses  .  .  .  smote  the  rock),  finds  traces  of 
a  double  tradition  (Triple  Trad,  of  the  Exodus,  196/.). 

J  A!soDt.332h](Ew.,  Di.,  Wellh.,  Dr.,  etc.). 
,     lt  ls  a,so  possible  that  the  name  Jehovah-Nissi  given  to 
the  altar  on  the  '  hill '  at  Rephidim  was  popularly  associated 
with  Massah. 

5  For  these  references  see  end  of  §  2,  and  cp  Manna,  §  3. 
K  J    u  >  e  emended  text  of  Dt.  33  2  '  [Yahwe]  came  to  Menbath- 
A-adesh.      Massah  and  Meribab,  too,  seem  to  have  been  noted 
»or  a  theophany  (Ex.  15  25  Nu.  20  6). 
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Ps.  106 33  (kbti.  EV,  'and  he  spake  unadvisedly')  refer.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  fragment  (Nu.  I.e.)  has  been  transferred  to  a 
context  which  in  all  probability  is  to  be  connected  with  a  '  Massah ' 
tradition.  Is  it,  moreover,  a  mere  coincidence  that  an  editor 
should  have  found  the  present  context  a  convenient  one  for  in- 
troducing E's  account  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  elders  to 
lighten  Moses'  burden  (Nu.  11  16/),  or  that  the  judicial  organ- 
isation which  Jethro  institutes  in  Ex.  18  should  be  placed  im- 
mediately after  the  story  of  Massah  and  Meribah  (Ex.  17)? 
^  Granted  that  the  sin  of  Moses  (that  Aaron  was  later  included 
in  the  charge  is  only  natural)  lay  in  repudiating  his  responsibility, 
the  antecedents  of  this  act  have  yet  to  be  ascertained.  In  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  what  appear 
to  be  faint  traces  of  traditions  which  may  be  associated  with  the 
episode.  In  the  first  place,  since  we  can  scarcely  sever  the  old 
turso  Ex.  3225-29  from  Ex.  3:3-34,  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
oldest  tradition  placed  the  selection  of  the  Levites  l  at  Kadesh, 
and  that  allusion  to  this  is  made  in  Dt.  33 %/.,  where  the  renun- 
ciation in  ?:  9  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  severance  of  family 
ties  in  Ex.  32  27.  That  the  oldest  tradition  of  the  selection  of  the 
Levites  had  anything  to  say  about  the  golden  calf  is  improbable 
for  several  reasons.  Taken  in  the  light  of  Dt.  33  sf.t  it  seems  more 
likely  that  the  narrative(Ex.  3225-29)  recounted  a.  contending  on 
behalf  of  Yahwe,  a  separation  of  his  worshippers  from  idolaters. 
What  this  may  have  been  must  naturally  be  the  purest  conjecture. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  sending  of  the  spies  from  Kadesh  (Nu. 
13)  once  belonged  to  this  narrative  ;  the  promise  to  Caleb  alone 
suggests  a  connection  with  the  '  Levitical'  tradition,2  and,  indeed, 
according  to  D's  tradition,  it  was  owing  to  the  people's  dis- 
obedience on  this  occasion  that  Moses  incurred  guilt  (Dt.  1  37  cp 
Dr.  Deut.  27).  But  the  absence  of  the  name  of  Moses  (and  of 
Aaron)  seems  to  imply  that  the  order  prohibiting  them  from 
entering  the  promised  land  had  already  been  made.  Finally, 
the  name  Meribah  may  give  us  another  clue.  May  it  not,  on 
the  analogy  of  Hephzibah  and  Oholibah  \gq.v.\  be  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  some  such  form  as  Merib(b)aal,  in  which  case  (cp  Judg. 
6  31  y.)  we  may  suppose  that  the  sanctuary  Kadesh  was  the 
scene  of  a  contending  on  behalf  of  Yahwe,  a  separation  of  the 
'  Levites  '  from  the  servants  of  Ba'al?3  The  supplanting  of  such 
a  tradition  by  the  later  not  distantly-related  episode  of  the  calf- 
worship  would  be  intelligible.  For  another  treatment  of  the 
traditions  in  Nu.  20  1-13,  see  Moses  (§  15,  etc.).  s.  A.  C. 
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Stone  Pillars,  and  Other  Sacred  Stones. 

Names  (§  1). 

d.  Beth' el.  g.  Margemah. 

e.  Siyyun.  h.  ^jnx  (?)• 
/.    Gal.  i.    Gilgal. 

Holy  stones  and  stone  worship  Massebah  and  altar  (§  5). 

(§  2).  Significance    of    Massebahs 

Among  the  Semites  (§  3).  (§  6). 

Cultus  (§  4).  Holy  stones  in  OT  (§  7). 

Massebah  (see  below,  §  1  b)  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  an 
upright  stone,  stele  ;  specifically  for  such  a  stone  as  the 
abode  or  symbol  of  a  numen  or  deity.  It  has  been 
found  convenient  to  include  in  the  present  article  the 
other  aniconic  stone  agalmata  mentioned  in  the  OT 
obelisks,  bsetyls,  cairns,  cromlechs.4 

We  proceed  to  a  survey  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  use. 

u.  The  common  word  V^«,  pi.  'a&dnim  (d'jdn,  |2m).5 
'stone,'  is  frequently  used  in  connections  where  the 
context  or  the  history  shows  that  a  holy 
stone  is  meant.  Thus  Joshua  sets  up  a 
great  stone  under  the  holy  tree  (nta)  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Yahwe  at  Shechem  (Josh.  2426),  probably  the  same 
stone  which  in  Judg.  96  is  called  a  massebah  (MT  3x0). 
The  twelve  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal  after  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  43820)  are  the  stones  of 
the  cromlech  which  gave  the  place  its  name  (see  below,  i). 

*■  On  the  probable  significance  of  the  term  'Levite,'  see 
Genealogies  i.,  §  7  [v],  Kadesh,  §  3. 

2  Caleb  was  the  most  important  of  the  clans  which  ultimately 
settled  in  S.  Judah.  There  were  others,  indeed  (see  Terah- 
meel,  §§  t,  3),  but  they  never  attained  to  the  same  prominence. 
Another  narrative  which  turns  on  selection  and  contention  is 
the  complicated  narrative  of  the  revolt  of  Korah,  phases  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  traditionally  located  at  Kadesh.  The 
burning  in  Nu.  16  35  suggests  that  it  may  once  have  been  con- 
nected with  Taberah  (q.v.).  The  murmuring  of  the  people 
certainly  presupposes  an  early  stage  in  the  march  from  Kadesh. 

3  The  later  story  of  the  sin  of  Moses,  however,  would  hardly 
find  a  place  in  this  tradition. 

4  On  iconic  representations  of  the  gods  see  Idol  ;  on  the 
wooden  sacred  poles  or  masts,  Asherah  ;  for  other  objects  of 
worship  see  Idolatry  and  Nature  Worship. 

6  On  'eben  maskith  see  Idol,  §  1  (/.). 
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Cp,  further,  i  K.  I830-32  with  Ex.244;  and  see  also 
Dt.  Tt2f.  Josh.  830/:  In  Ex.  244  6  and  Sam.  sub- 
stitute 'dbdntm  as  a  harmless  word  for  the  original 
massebdtk  ;  the  same  change  may,  in  some  instances,  be 
suspected  in  Hebrew.  Proper  names  of  places  such  as 
Eben-ha-'ezer  (iS,4i  5i,  cp  7 12),  Eben-ha-zoheleth 
(1  K.  I9,  at  a  sanctuary),  Eben-bohan  (Josh.  156  I817  ; 
see  Bohan),1  may  attest  the  presence  of  an  old  holy 
stone,  perhaps  a  natural  rock  of  singular  form  rather 
than  a  massebak.  The  great  stone  at  Beth-shemesh 
(1  S.  614-18)  was  doubtless  a  sacred  stone ;  so  also 
probably  the  great  stone  at  Gibeon  (2  S.  208). 

In  the  prophets,  stone  (Jbeti)  is  sometimes  used  opprobriously 
for  stone  agalmata  {massebdks)  or  idols;  thus  in  Jer.  227  the 
people  say  'to  the  stock  (j*y,  masc),  Thou  art  my  father,  and 
to  the  stone  (J^N,  fern.),  Thou  hast  brought  me  forth ' ;  see  also 
3  9  Hab.  2  19  2  K.  19  13  Wisd.  13  10  14  21,  Sibyll  4  7/  etc. 

b.    Massebak  (nana,  0  (TttjXt},  Pesh.  kayemtha,  stele, 

image,  Tg.  hdmd,  kdmcthd ;  Vg.  in  the  patriarchal  story  and 
in  Ex.244  28.  18  18  Is.  1919,  tituius ;  in  the  laws,  historical 
books,  and  prophets,  where  the  stigma  of  idolatry  attaches  to 
the  word,  statua,  rarely  simulacrum)  ;  AV,  following  Vg.  in  its 
discrimination,  'pillar,'  'image,'  respectively;  RV  consistently 
'pillar,'  with  mg.,  'or  obelisk,'  in  the  second  class  of  passages. 

The  word  ?nassebdh,  from  3*3  (Niph. ,  Hiph. ,  cogn. 
ny),  '  stand  or  set  upright,  erect,'  is  properly  an  upright 
object  (cp  o-ttjXt},  statua),  in  usage  always  of  stone,2 
1  standing  stone.'  Derivatives  of  the  same  root  with  the 
same  or  similar  meanings  are  found  in  most  of  the 
Semitic  languages. 

Cp  Phoenician  and  Punic  2s:,  rosd  eippus,  grave-stone,  often 
votive  stele  ;  Aram.  (Zenjirli)  psj,  stde,  statue,  cp  n.  pr.  Nislbis 
(in  Assyr.  inscriptions  Nasibina,  Syr.  Nasibin),  Philo  Bybl. 
Swiaicei  Se  .  .  .  Na<rij3(.c  -rds  o-njAas  (FNG3$ji)3;  Palmyr. 
Nli'D.  statue  ;  S.  Ar.  3^3,  31JD,  stele  (Hommel,  SUdarabhche 
Chrestomathic,  128);  Ar.  nasiba,  monument,  grave-stone  (Gold- 
ziher,  Muham.  Studien,  1 234),  nusb  or  nusub,  pi.  'ansdb, 
standing  stone  as  an  object  of  worship,  stone  idol  (Lisdn,  s.v.). 

The  word  was  thus  variously  applied  to  the  upright 
stone  block  or  post  as  an  object  of  worship  ;  as  a  votive 
stone,  with  or  without  1  dedication  ;  as  a  boundary 
stone,  especially  around  a  sacred  place  ;  or  as  a  grave- 
stone. It  continued  to  be  employed  when  the  primitive 
rude  stone  gave  place  to  the  obelisk  or  other  geometrical 
form,  or  by  the  statue  (see  below,  §  2). 

In  the  OT  the  massebak  is  most  frequently  a  holy 
stone  at  a  place  of  worship  (high  place).  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  sepulchral  stele,  as  in  Gen.  35  20,  where  Jacob 
erects  a  massebak  over  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  and  in  2  S. 
18 18,  where  the  name  {masstfbetk)  is  applied  to  the 
monument  {yad,  cp  1  S.  15 12  [note  the  verb  massib] 
Is.  56  s,  and  see  Hand,  a)  which  Absalom  is  said  to 
have  erected  in  his  lifetime  to  perpetuate  his  memory.4 
[Cp  Lagrange,  Etudes,  19/".]  Several  recent  scholars 
think  that  Gen.  35 14  in  its  original  form  followed  im- 
mediately after  v.  8  ;  Jacob  set  up  a  massebak  at  the 
grave  of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  just  as  in  v.  20  at 
the  grave  of  Rachel  ;  5  the  interest  of  this  conjecture  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  if  it  be  correct,  the  verse  bears  witness 
to  the  custom  of  offering  a  libation  at  the  tomb.6  We 
may  also  note  the  use  of  the  word  ntsjb  in  the  story  of 
Lot's  wife  who  became  'a  pillar  of  salt'  (Gen.  19z6), 
and  the  columns  (cttu\ol,  DHlDy)  at  the  graves  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  I329). 

The  massebak  may  also  mark  a  boundary,  as  in 
Gen.  31 45  [see  Galeed,  Gilead,  §  4],  where  Jacob  sets 
up  such  a  stone  in  Gilead  on  the  Aramaean  frontier  {cp 

1  Eben  ha-'esel,  1  S.  20  19,  is  an  error  in  the  text ;  see  Ezel, 
and  btlow,  A. 

-  In  2  K.  10  26,  which  speaks  of  burning  the  massebdks  of  the 
temple  of  I'-aal,  we  should  read  'the  'dskerdk,'  in  conformity  with 
1  K.  16 32/  (Sta.  ZATH'bzjS  [1885];  for  an  alternative  see 
Jehu,  col.  2356,  n.  5).  Is.  613,  even  if  we  should  not  question 
the  text,  cannot  be  cited  in  support  of  a  wooden  massebak. 

3  A  town   XiO   in  Judah,  Josh.  15  43. 

4  The  text  is  difficult,  but  hardly  seems  to  require  such  radical 
measures  as  Wellhausen  and  Klostermann  resort  to. 

6  So  Co.  ZA  TlVll  15-20  (1891),  Gunkel,  and  others. 
6  See  below,  §  4,  and  cp  Agriculture,  §  g,  col.  80. 
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^.52);  in  this  sense  many  interpret  Is.  19 19*.  The 
sacredness  of  boundary  stones  is  well  known.1 

Later  the  word  massebak  sounded  of  idolatry,  and  where 
the  erection  of  a  massebak  by  a  hero  of  religion  is  nar- 
rated scribes  sometimes  substituted  a  less  obnoxious  term. 
Thus  in  Ex.  244,  as  remarked  above,  Sam.,  <B  have  merely 
'stones';  in  Gen.  33  20  the  verb  shows  that  nnVD  has  been 
supplanted  by  n31D.  In  1  K.  18317:,  also,  an  altar  has  taken 
the  place  of  twelve  massebdtk  (below,  §  7).  In  Hos.  34,  i& 
Pesh.  read  '  altar '  instead  of  massebak.  Other  instances  in 
which  this  substitution  is  suspected  are  Gen.  35  7  (Wellh.),  2  K. 
12  9  [10]  (Stade  ;  cp  tP A  aju.ju.ao-/317,  etc.).  The  converse  change  is 
suspected  in  2  K.  3  2  10  27.  It  is  likely  that  in  some  cases  the 
change  is  accidental  rather  than  deliberate. 

c.   Hammanim11  (D'jon,  the  sing,    does  not  occur  in 

OT,  <£  Te/xeVrj  [Ezek.  O46,  so  Aq.  Symm.  Theod.  in  Is.  '27 g], 
ui/njAa  [2  Ch.  344  7],  elsewhere  ^vkeva.  xeipojroojra  [Lev.  20  30], 
el&to\a.,  j35eA.u-yn.am ;  Vg.  delubra,  simulacra,  statute ;  Pesh. 
'idols'  \dehldthd,  pethakhre,  gelipke];  Tg.  STpip'Jn,  a  word 
not  satisfactorily  explained  ;  AV  '  images,'  RV  uniformly  '  sun- 
images.'  The  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  are  Ezek.  646 
Lev.  20  30  [dependent  on  Ezek.  ]  Is.  17  8  27  9  2  Ch.  14  5  [4]  3447  ^). 

The  hammanim  are  associated  with  the  high  places, 
and  the  altars  of  the  baals,  and  are  named,  together 
with  the  sacred  posts  {\iskerF?n)  and  graven  images 
{ptfsilim),  as  adjuncts  of  an  idolatrous  worship;  like  the 
massebdks  and  ,  asherahs  they  are  to  be  shattered  ("nty), 
or  hewn  or  cut  down  (yi3,  rm)  ;  they  were,  therefore, 
like  these,  objects  of  stone — or  possibly  of  metal  or  wood  4 
— which  stood  at  the  holy  places.  Since  the  ha?nmdnim 
are  mentioned  in  connections  in  which  we  elsewhere 
find  the  massebdks,  while  the  two  words  never  occur  in 
the  same  context,  it  is  a  probable  inference  that  the 
hammanim  were  a  species  of  massebdtk,  perhaps  of 
peculiar  form  or  specific  dedication  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  word  is  found  first  in  Ezekiel  and  appears  not  to  be 
of  Hebrew  formation,  it  may  be  surmised  further  that 
the  hammanim  were  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh  century  from  some  foreign  cult. 

Outside  the  OTan  inscription  of  the  year  48  a.d.  on  a  Palmy 
rene  altar  dedicates  '  this  hammdnd  (ioon)  ant^  *^'s  a'tar '  l0 
the  sun  (b*C[^)  ; 5  the  hammdnd  was  presumably  an  obelisk  or 
stele  which  stood  by,  or  upon,  the  altar  (cp  2  Ch.  34  4).  In 
Mechilta  the  word  Jiammdnim  is  used  repeatedly  with  apparent 
reference  to  Egyptian  idolatry  ; 6  not  improbably  the  obelisks, 
which  in  Jer.  43  13  are  called  massebdtk,  are  meant.  Siphra 
speaks  of  hammanim  on  the  roofs  of  houses.7  Many  scholars 
have  connected  the  word  with  the  airoKpy^a  afifiovveutv  ypdfi- 
fj.ara  in  the  adyta  of  Phoenician  temples  from  which,  according 
to  Philo  of  Byblos,  Sanchuniathon  derived  his  authentic  wisdom,** 
the  aptiovvcoi  being  conceived  to  be  inscribed  hammanim;9 
but  this  is  not  probable. 

Jewish  scholars  in  the  Middle  Ages  derived  the 
name  hammanim  from  the  (poetical  and  late)  Heb. 
hammdh,  '  sun,'  and  interpreted,  images  or  other  objects 
of  idolatrous  veneration  belonging  to  the  worship  of 
the  sun  (Rashi),  or  shrines  of  sun  worship  (Ibn  Ezra).10 
This  etymology,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  ancient  interpreters,  has  been  widely 
accepted,11  and  the  word  hammanim  is  accordingly 
translated   'sun   images,'    'sun   pillars' — i.e. ,   obelisks 

1  Dt.  19  14  27  17  etc.,  Plato,  Laws,  842  E/  ;  Ovid,  Fasti, 
2641;  Dion.  Hal.  274;  see  Pauly-Wissowa,  27267C 

2  Spencer,  De  legibus  ritualibus,  ii.  ch.  25  ;  Pocari,  '  De  simu- 
lacris  solaribus,'  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  23  726-749 ;  other  literature 
PRE&)t2-&o. 

a  Lagarde  introduces  the  word  by  conjecture  in  Is.  1 30,  Graetz 
in  Hos.  3  1,  Che.  in  Mic.  1  7  also. 

4  That  they  were  of  wood  is  too  positively  concluded  by  Kimhi 
from  the  verbs  yu  and  rilD- 

5  De  Vogue1,  La  Syrie  Centrale,  no.  123  a. 

6  Mechilta,  Bo. ,  Par.  1 1  (on  Ex.  12  21) ;  Yithro,  Par.  5  (on  20  2) 
6  (on  20  5). 

7  Behar,  Perek  9  (on  Lev.  26  1)  ;  cp  Rashi  on  Ezek.  64. 

8  Philo  Bybl.  frag.  1  5,  FHG  3  564. 

9  Schrtlder,  Phdniz.  Sprache,  125  ;  E.  Meyer  in  Roscher,  Lex. 
1  2870.  The  two  words  had  been  long  ago  combined,  in  a  differ- 
ent interpretation,  by  Bochart,  Geog.  Sacra,  i.  ch.  17. 

10  So  also  Arabs  Erpenii,  samsdt,  '  suns ' ;  the  Persian  version 
of  Lev.  '20  30  in  the  Polyglot  should  not  be  quoted  for  this  inter- 
pretation. Older  Jewish  explanations  are  '  divinations '  {Siphra 
on  Lev.  2630,  Tg.Jer.  1,  ib.,  Lekach  Tab,  ib.)  \  'divining 
arrows '  (gloss  in  Abulwalid,  s.v.,  cod.  R.)  ;'  '  idols '  (Saadia),  etc. 

11  Among  recent  authors  who  have  rejected  it  may  be  named 
Hal^vy  and  E.  Meyer. 
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dedicated  to  the  sun,1  or  steles  with  the  solar  disk  in 
relief,'2  and  the  like. 

Others,  deriving  the  name  directly  from  the  root  DDn, 
'be  hot,'  explained  hammanim  as  equivalent  to  trupa- 
0eta,3  irvpda,  shrines  of  sacred  fire,  which,  as  among 
the  Persians,  were  associated  with  the  worship  of  the 
sun.4  It  has  more  recently  been  suggested  that  the 
hammanim  may  have  been  a  kind  of  metal  candelabra 
or  cressets,  such  as  are  represented  on  some  Assyrian 
and  Phoenician  reliefs,5  for  example,  on  the  stele  of 
Lilybaeum,  CIS  1 138,  PI.  xxix. , 6  and  on  coins  of  Paphos 
showing  the  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

The  hammanim  are  thought  by  many  modern  scholars 
to  belong  specifically  to  the  worship  of  Ba'al-hamman 
(or  -hammon),'1  a  god  whose  name  appears  on  hundreds 
of  Carthaginian  votive  steles  in  the  stereotyped  formula 
•to  the  Mistress  TXT  and  the  Lord  Ba'al-hamman,' 
and  without  the  companion  goddess  in  many  inscriptions 
from  the  dependencies  of  Carthage.8  In  Phoenicia  it- 
self the  name  Ba'al-hamman  or  El-hamman  has  thus  far 
been  found  in  only  the  two  inscriptions  from  'Umm  el- 
Awamld9and  Ma'sub  ;10  the  name  of  the  place  Hammon 
in  Asher  (Josh.  1928)  is  perhaps  connected  in  some  way 
with  that  of  the  god  (see  Hammon,  and  Baal,  §  3). 
The  common  opinion  is  that  the  hammanim  were  so 
called  because  they  were  sacred  to  Ba'al-hamman  ;  u 
some  scholars,  however,  entertain  the  contrary  view,  that 
the  name  of  the  god  is  derived  from  the  steles,  signifying 
'  the  deity  to  whom  the  hammdn  belongs. ' 12 

d.  Beth'el  (Sxn'2).  The  oldest  object  of  worship  at 
Bethel  was  a  holy  stone,  which,  according  to  the  sacred 
legend,  had  been  discovered  by  Jacob,  who  set  it  up  as 
a  massebdh  and  poured  oil  upon  it  (Gen.  28n/.  17/  22  ; 
"p  35i4).  The  name  beth'el,  which  afterward  was  given 
o  the  sanctuary  and  the  city  (Gen.  2819  356  483  etc. ), 
primitively  belonged  to  the  holy  stone  itself  as  the  abode 
(?6os)  of  a  numen,  as  in  33  20  where  Jacob  erects  I 
massebdh'13  and  gives  it  the  name  El-Slohe-Israel ;  cp 
also  Gen.  35?  Ex.  17 15  Judg.  624.  If  the  text  of  Gen. 
4924  be  sound,  the  words  '  the  stone  of  Israel' 14  may 
naturally  be  understood  of  the  holy  stone  at  Bethel  ;  so 
also  in  Jer.  4813,  where  Bethel,  the  confidence  of  the 
Israelites,  corresponds  to  Chemosh  in  whom  the  Moabites 
put  their  faith,  the  holy  stone  (beth'el)  itself  may  perhaps 
be  meant,  rather  than  the  golden  bull  idol  at  Bethel,  as 
it  is  usually  explained. 

In  the  OT  only  indistinct  and  ambiguous  traces  of 
this  primitive  meaning  of  beth'el — a  stone  in  which 
dwells  a  numen — have  survived  ;  fortunately  we  have 
indubitable  evidence  from  other  quarters. 15  In  Phoenicia 
the  name  baityl  (Sunn*,  /3ah-nXos,  PcutvXiov)  I6  was  given 
to  certain  '  animated  stones '  (XWot.  Ifitpvxu)  invented  by 

See  Plin.  AT/ 36  64:  'trabes  ex  eo  [syenite]  fecere  reges 
•  .  .  obehscos  vocantes,  Soils  numini  sacratos.  Radiorum  ems 
argumentum  in  effigie  est.'    See  also  Egypt,  col.  1228. 

*  G.  Hoffmann  and  others. 

?  Strabo,  xv.  3  15,  p.  733  ;  Procop.  De  bello  Persico,  2  24. 

«  ,„„  ca'iger,  Grotius,  Vossius,  Bochart,  and  others. 

I  WRS^/.  Sem.V)  tfZf. 

'  See  also  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  182/ 

'  Kopp,  de  Quatremere,  Gesenius,  Momtmenta,  1 170 ; 
Schroder,  Phoniz.  Sprache,  125,  and  others. 

9  SeeBaethg.  Beitr.  ^ff. 

a  CIS  1  no.  8. 
,}".  Rfi'-  *rch-  l*tr-  5  380(1885);  G.  Hoffmann,  Uber  Einige 

llVi nschriften<  ™ff-  (1880). 

1  he  many  conjectures  about  the  origin  of  this  name,  con- 
necting it  with  Amnion,  or  with  Hammon  (a  supposed  name  of 

12CWP°cW"h  Ml  Amanus>  etc-'i  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
'  T     j    r  t    el'  SemA-)  93,  n.  6  ;  Ba'al-hamman  may  be  primarily 

13c      v     sun  pilIar '  '•  E-  MeY<=r  in'Roscher,  Lex.  1  2869^ 
'alt     °  Veib  requires  us  to  read  (see  above  *>  end)>  MT 

The  parallelism  requires  at  least  S*TW  |3M  Jn?D;  see 
"tt°ir  G"us"  "/Genesis,  2r9. 

Pffi™  the  literature  see  Hoeck,  Kreta.  1  r66^,  Baudissin  in 
rKW),  s.v  'Male';  Reisch,  ir.  Pauly-Wissowa,  22779  J?-\ 
J-eMrmant,  Les  Betyles,'  in  RHR  3}ijf.  (1881). 
g  .  in,e  ancient  etymology  which  derives  /SaiTuAot  from  Cretan 
P  '"),  goat,  'goat-skin,  though  revived  by  Svoronos  and 
"laximilian  Mayer,  is  untenable  on  historical  grounds. 
96  2qyj 
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Ouranos  ;  a  in  Sanchuniathon's  theogony  IWtuXos  is  a 
son  of  Ouranos  and  Ge,  brother  of  El  (Kronos),  Dagon, 
and  Atlas.2  Descriptions  of  such  stones  are  given  by- 
Pliny,  NHZ1 135  (from  .Sotacus  of  Carystus),  and  especi- 
ally by  Damascius,  \'Ua  Isidori  (in  Photius,  Bibl.  Codi- 
ciuiu  cod.  242,  p.  348  Bckker  ;  see  also  p.  342).  The 
Lebanon  region  was  noted  for  the  numbers  of  bastyls 
found  there.  Another  name  for  the  baetyl  is  abaddir 
(Priscian,  69;  August.  £p.  17;  cp  Zonaras,  371),  also 
a  word  of  Phoenician  origin  ( '  majestic  father  ?  ').  The 
bcctylta,  at  least  in  the  period  from  which  all  our  de- 
scriptions come,  were  small  stones,  which  were  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven  ;  they  were  probably  some- 
times aerolites,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  they  were 
often  prehistoric  stone  implements.3  Such  stones  were 
perhaps  enclosed  in  the  Israelite  ark  (see  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  §  10)  ;  the  connection  of  the  ark  with  the 
oracle  would  then  be  clear.4 

e.  Siyyiin  (p»s  ;  arjfAeiov  [Ezek.],  aKbweKov,  (ncoTreXos 
[35L],  <rK07r6s,  (tkottlo.  [Aq.,  Sym.  <&  in  Jer.  o-[e]uui/ ;  Vg.  titulus, 
specula  [Jer.]),  2  K.  23  17  Ezek.  3!' 15  Jer.  31  21  ;  RV  'monu- 
ment,' '  sign,'  '  waymark,'  In  the  first  two  passages  the  siyyun 
marks  a  tomb,  or  the  spot  where  an  unburied  body  lies  ;  in  Jer. 
it  is  a  waymark.  The  word  is  used  in  MH  of  the  whitewashed 
stone  which  shows  where  there  is  a  grave  (cp  Mt.  23  27),  and 
has  developed  a  denominative  verb  j\%  'mark  a  grave.'  The 
root,  which  is  not  otherwise  represented  in  Heb.,  is  found  in 
Syr.  sewdya,  heap  of  stones,  cairn,  Arab,  sftya,  '  waymark '  in 
the  desert  (monolith  or  catrn),  pi.  ('aswa)  also,  in  a  tradition, 
'graves. '5  Probably  the  older  meaning  is  'cairn';  at  a  grave 
and  as  a  waymark  the  stone  or  stone  heap  had  originally  re- 
ligious significance.^ 

f.  Gal  (^a;  /3oi;p6j[Gen.],  crajpos;  Vg.  tumulus  [Gen.], 
acervus ;  Pesh.  yagra ;  Tg.  digord  ;  EV  'heap'),  a 
pile  of  loose  stones,  cairn  ;  7  cp  Gallim,  the  name  of 
more  than  one  place  in  Palestine.  In  Gen.  3146^:  the 
cairn  in  one  source  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the 
pillar  [massebdh)  in  the  other  (see  v.  45)  ;  v.  54  supposes 
a  sacrifice.  In  Josh.  726  829  2  S.  18 17  a  heap  of  stones 
is  reared  over  the  bodies  of  Achan,  the  king  of  Ai,  and 
Absalom  respectively  (cp  siyyun,  2  K.  23 17  Ezek.  39 15, 
above,  e).  Here  also  the  cairn  serves  the  same  purpose 
in  marking  the  grave  as  the  massebdh  in  Gen.  35  20 
(above,  b)  ;  8  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  heaping 
of  stones  upon  the  body  of  the  traitor,  the  hated  foe, 
and  the  sacrilegious  man  who  had  fallen  under  the  ban, 
originally  not  only  expressed  aversion  and  contumely, 
but  was  meant  to  prevent  their  wicked  spirits  from 
wandering  and  doing  more  harm.9 

Heaps  of  stones  of  various  significance  are  common 
in  the  religions  of  the  ancient  as  of  the  modern  world. 
In  Greek  they  were  called  ipfitua,  ep/j.ouot  \6<poi,  £p/xa/cej, 
words  closely  connected  with  the  epfiTJs  pillar.10 

In  the  Talmud  they  are  frequently  mentioned  under 
the  name  markulis — i.e.,  Mercurius  =  Hermes — which 
term  includes  also  table-stones  (dolmens)  ;  see  'Abodd- 
zdrd,  50a.  Cairns  at  the  crossways  seem  to  be  chiefly 
meant  ;  the  traveller  passing  by  threw  his  stone  upon 
the  heap  : n  as  a  religious  act  this  falls  under  the  con- 
demnation of  idolatry  (M.  Sanhedrm,  76).      On  corre- 

1  Philo  Bybl.,  frag.  2  s,  FHG  3  568  f.\  eirev6T)<re  Bebs  Ovpavbs 
{3aiTv\ia,  At'dovs  e/Ai/fUXou?  jLnjxavTjo-ajitei/os. 

2  FHG  3  S67. 

3  See  Lenormant,  RHR  3  48 ;  De  Visser,  28 ;  Ratzel,  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  2152  (Mexico);  j.  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Imple- 
inents,  biff. 

4  See  the  passage  from  Damascius  cited  above. 

B  See  Abulwalid,  s.v. ;  also  Schulthess,  Homonyme  Wurzeln 
im  Syrischen,  57. 

6  Cairns  as  waymarks  (mantar),  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  77. 

7  It  is  possible  that  (like  markulis;  see  below)  the  name  gal 
was  also  applied  to  a  dolmen. 

8  Cairns  at  Arab  graves,  see  Ag/iant,  xiv.  131 26  ;  Goldziher, 
Mukam.  Studien,  1  233 yC;  stone  barrows,  Doughty,  Ar.  Des. 
I447,  and  elsewhere. 

9  See  Wellh.  Ar.  Held.  109/  ((2)  in/);  cp  Frazer,  Golden 
Bought),  %%Jf.i  who        "  --.-•'      ^ 

10  Preller- Robert, 
Roscher,  Lex.\ 
So/f.  ,      . 

i1  See  C'ornutus,  De  natura  deorum,  ch.  16 ;  ed.  Villoison- 
Osann,  72/,  cp  282/ 
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sponding  customs  among  other  peoples  see  Haberland 
in  Zeit.  f.  Volkerpsych.  \22Zgff.  Cairns  are  now  very 
abundant  E.  of  the  Jordan.1 

g.  Marge  mah  ( rr^JHp,  Prov.  20  8t,  ©  trfevSovr),  similarly  Pesh. 
Tg.  ;  AV  '  sling,'  R\'  '  heap  of  stones  '),  according  to  the  Talmud 
{Hullln,  133  a),  a  synonym  of  mar  hulls ;  Jerome  translates, 
'  sicut  qui  mittit  lapidem  in  acervum  Mercurii. '  Abulwalid 
compares  Ar.  raj  ma,  heap  of  stones,  particularly  at  a  grave  ; 
the  ancient  stone  tumuli  in  Hauran  and  far  into  Arabia  are 
now  called  by  the  Bedouins  rijm  (pi.  rijiim)2  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  difficult  context  admits  this  interpretation  ;  see  Toy, 
Proverbs  (fCC),  ad  lac. 

h.  In  1  S.  20  19  41  many  modern  critics,  following  <&  epyaj3, 
apya/3  and  -ojS,  read  3j-|K,Tj  and  comparing  the  name  Argob 
[q.v.\,  interpret  'stone  heap'  (so  ©l,  i  S.  '20  19), 3  rude  monu- 
ment of  stone,  or  'mound  of  earth'  (cp  regdbim,  Job  21  33 
3S  38)  ;  see  Ezel. 

i.  Gilgal  (^i^M,  always  with  the  article  [except  Josh. 
5  9  in  an  etymology]  ;  treated  by  the  versions  as  a  proper 
noun,  (5  r<i\7a\a,  cp  S3s3i  ■  wheel'),  a  stone  circle,  or 
'  cromlech,'  such  as  has  given  its  name  to  several  places 
in  Palestine  (see  Gilgal).  The  origin  of  the  most 
famous  of  these,  near  Jericho,  is  told  in  Josh.  4382c; 
Joshua,  after  crossing  the  Jordan,  set  up  at  Gilgal  twelve 
stones  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river  (cp  GlLGAL,  §  2  ; 
Quarries).  Numbers  of  stone  circles  are  found  E.  of 
the  Jordan,4  many  of  them  megalithic  —  though  not 
often  of  colossal  size — and,  like  the  menhirs  and  dolmens 
of  the  same  region,  monuments  of  a  prehistoric  popula- 
tion ; B  others  erected  by  the  Arabs  in  recent  times 
around  graves.6  Cromlechs  are  found  also  in  Galilee, 
but  are  very  rare  in  other  parts  of  western  Palestine  (see 
Gilgal).  A  diminutive  circle,  only  7  ft.  in  diameter, 
the  stones  standing  little  more  than  1  ft.  high,  was  dis- 
covered by  Schick  at  'Artuf.7 

The  worship  of  holy  stones  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms 

of  religion  of  which  evidence  has  been  preserved  to  us, 

.    -j  .       ,  and  one  of  the  most  universal.8     It  has 

,'  ,  frequently  persisted  in  venerable  cults 


and  stone 
worship. 


in  the  midst  of  high  stages  of  civilisa- 
tion and   in   the  presence  of  elevated 


religious  conceptions,  while  its  survivals  in  popular 
superstition  have  proved  nearly  ineradicable,  even  in 
Christendom.9 

The  holy  stone  was  primitively  a  rude  block,  ordin- 
arily oblong,  roughly  cylindrical  or  rectangular  in  section, 
frequently  rounded  or  pointed  at  the  top  ; 10  sometimes 
a.  prehistoric  megalith,  sometimes  of  inconspicuous 
dimensions.  Later,  the  tapering  rectangular  block 
became  an  obelisk  or  -  pyramid,  the  cylindrical  pillar 
was  shaped  to  a  cone  with  rounded  top  (meta)  or  an 
omphalos.11  As  the  conception  of  deity  became  more 
anthropomorphic,  rough  outlines  of  members  of  the 
human  body  were  carved  upon  the  stone  as  attributes, 
or    a  natural    likeness  was  worked  out    more    or   less 

1  Survey  of Eastern  Palestine,  \-2.a$ff. 

2  See  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  385^  447  ;  cp  Goldziher,  Muham. 
Studien,  1  233  f 

3  Ewald,  Thenius,  Wellhausen,  W.  R.  Smith,  and  others. 
■*  See  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  1  \if,  and  elsewhere. 

5  See  Fergusson,  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  1872;  Keane, 
Ethnology,  123  ff.;  Joly,  Man  be/ore  Metals,  144  ff. 

6  See,  for  example,  Schumacher,  ZDPVQvyi  (in  Jolan). 

7  ZDPV\0  143  and  PL  IV.  Similar  small  circles  in  Australia, 
Girard  de  Rialle,  18/ 

**  See  Girard  de  Rialle,  Mythologie  cowtparie,  1 12-32  (1878)  ; 
Tylor,  Primitive  Cultured),  Ixboff 

9  The  history  of  Greek  religion  is  peculiarly  instructive  ;  see 
Overbeck,  '  Das  Cultusobject  bei  den  Griechen  in  seinen  altesten 
Gestaltungen,'  Ber.  d,  sdc/is.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  1864,  pp. 
121  ff.\  Reisch,  in  Pauly- Wissowa,  2723^  (apyol  \i9ni), 
where  other  literature  will  be  found  ;  cp  1  909  ff.  (Agyieus) ; 
Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  1  13^  102  f.  205  f  etc. ;  De 
Visser,  De  Grcecorum  diis  non  referentibus  speciem  humanam, 
36  ff  (1901).  For  acts  of  councils  and  synods  in  Europe  con- 
demning stone  worship  and  cognate  superstitions,  see  Girard  de 
Rialle,  o/>.  cit.  28  ;  Du  Cange,  s.v.  '  Petra ' ;  Tylor,  2  166  f 

10  Examples  of  these  various  types  will  be  found  in  Survey 
of  Eastern  Palestine,  1,  passim,  and  in  Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kypros,  Plates. 

"  The  last-named  types  are  frequently  represented  upon 
coins,  especially  of  Paphos,  and  of  several  cities  in  the  Lebanon 
region  and  on  the  Syrian  coast  (Emesa,  Chalcis,  Byblos,  Seleucia 
Pieria,  etc.);  see  below,  §  3. 
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completely  into  a  head  and  bust  ; 1  simple  indications 
of  drapery  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cylindrical  or  conical 
stone  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  development,  the 
statue  of  the  god  in  human  form.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rectangular  cippus  or  the  column  might  become  a 
monolithic  altar,  as  the  cairn  or  dolmen  became  an 
altar  of  loose  stones.2  Columns  of  metal  sometimes 
took  the  place  of  columns  or  obelisks  of  stone.3 

A  sanctuary  might  have  but  one  holy  stone,  or  a 
pair4  or  triad,5  or  a  greater  number  standing  in  a  group 
or  ring.  The  presence  of  several  such  stones  does  not 
imply  that  as  many  different  deities  were  primitively 
worshipped  at  the  place,6  though  this  was  doubtless  the 
prevailing  explanation  in  later  times.7  Especial  holiness 
attached  to  certain  small  stones  of  peculiar  form  and 
colour  which  were  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  to  possess  the  power  of  motion  and — sometimes,  at 
least — of  speech,  with  many  other  marvellous  properties 
(bcetylid). 

On  no  race  has  this  form  of  idolatry  had  a  deeper  or 

more  lasting  hold  than  on  the  Semites.     Among  the 

A  th     nomacuc    branches    of    the    stock    the 

'  (,       ..*  sacred   stone  was  the  universal  object 

of  veneration.  '  The  Arabs  worshipped 
a  stone,'  writes  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  an  often- 
quoted  passage,8  and  his  words  are  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  early  Moslem  authors 
concerning  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.9  Besides 
the  rude  or  partly  fashioned  blocks  which  bore  the 
names  of  particular  gods,  the  nusb  (pi.  'ansdb  :  see 
above,  xb)  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  gharry,  was  found 
everywhere.  About  the  Phoenicians  in  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies,  we  have  not  only  the  testimony 
of  the  OT  (see  Ezek.  26 n,  'thy  mighty  massebdhs') 
and  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  also  that  of  the 
native  historian,  Philo  of  Byblos  ( '  Sanchuniathon '),10 
and  considerable  monumental  evidence  besides.  In 
Phcenician  temples  the  old  sacred  stone  was  not, 
even  in  later  times,  superseded  by  an  anthropo- 
morphic idol. 

Thus,  at  Paphos  the  goddess  (Aphrodite- Astarte)  was  a  round 
stone  tapering  upwards  like  the  turning-post  in  the  circus.11  On 
the  island  of  Gozo,  near  Malta,  such  a  stone  has  been  found  about 
a  metre  high,  shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf;  it  stood  between  two 
upright  posts  which  supported  a  slab.12  A  coin  of  the  age  of 
Macrinus  shows  the  principal  temple  at  Byblos  ;  in  the  court  is 
a  conical  stone  upon  an  altar-like  basis. *3  Similar  stones  appear 
on  many  coins  of  cities  in  the  Lebanon  and  on  the  Syrian 
coast.1-1 

A  stone  obelisk  found  in  Cyprus  bears  on  its  base  an 
inscription  beginning:  'This  masse'beth,  etc.' 15  From 
the  OT  we  know  that  the  massebah  was  regularly  found 
at  the  holy  places   of  the  Canaanites  (e.g. ,    Ex.  34 13  ; 

1  On  the  development  of  the  human  figure  on  omphali  and 
conical  stones,  see  esp.  Gerhard,  Vber  das  Metroon  zu  Athen, 
1851  (~ABAU',  1849,  p.  459^). 

a  See  below,  §  5, 

3  So  at  Tyre  (Herod.  244),  and  Jerusalem  (see  Jachin  and 
Eoaz). 

4  So  in  many  places,  two  obelisks. 

5  See  votive  steles  from  Hadrumetum,  Pietschmann,  Phbni- 
zier,  205,  Evans,  JHS 11 ;  at  Medain  Salih,  Doughty,  Ar.  Des. 
1  121 187. 

e  See  Ex.244,  cp  Herod.  3  8,  seven  stones  smeared  (by  the 
Arabs)  with  blood  in  honour  of  Dionvsos  and  the  heavenly 
goddess;  Wellhausen,  Ar.  Heid.V)  102;  WRS,  Pel.  Sem.$) 
210  n. 

7  So  the  thirty  stones  at  Pharai,  with  the  names  of  individual 
gods,  Pausan.  7  22. 

8  Cohort.  100  4  (p.  40,  Potter). 

9  See  Wellh.  Heid.fi);  WRS  Pel.  Sem.fi)  2ooff.  210.  On  the 
stones  at  Taif,  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  2  515  f. ;  WRS  Kinship, 
292  ff. 

!«  See  esp.  frg.  1  7,  FHG  3  564  B) ;  2  8  (566  B). 
il  Tacitus,  Hist.  2  3 ;  cp  Head,  Hist.  Num.  628. 

12  Perrot  and  Chipiez. 

13  Mionnet,  Supplcm.  8252^  (no.  74f,  PI.  IT  no.  2);  Renan, 
Mission  de  Phenicie,  i-j-j  ;  Pietschmann,  PhSnizier,  200. 

14  Seleucia  Pieria  (near  Antioch),  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Greek 
Coins,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Syria,  PI,  XXXIII.  8  ;  cp 
3f  7  ;  Emesa  (Herodian,  v.  3  10),  ib.  PI.  XXVII.  12 ff,  cp  28  1 ; 
Chalcis  (sub  Libano?),  ib.  PI.  XXXIII.  10,  etc. 

15  C/Sl,  no.  44;  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  PI.  LXXX.  5, 
and  175 
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see  below,  §  7)  :  two  such  stones  have  recently  been 
discovered  standing  in  situ  by  the  ascent  to  the  high 
place  at  Petra.  The  prohibition  of  cutting  the  stone  of 
an  altar  in  the  old  law  Ex.  20 25,  doubtless  applied 
equally  to  the  massebdk.  It  expresses  partly  a  religious 
scruple — the  use  of  a  tool  upon  the  sacred  stone  was, 
as  it  were,  an  assault  on  the  numen, — partly  religious 
conservatism  in  opposition  to  the  artificial  altars  and 
obelisks  of  the  Canaanites. 

The  rites  of  stone-worship  were  preserved  in  their 
most  primitive  form  among  the  Arabs.  Victims  were 
n  x  slaughtered  at  the  sacrificial  stones  [n//sb, 

'  pi,'  ansdb),'2\ipon  which  blood  was  smeared 
— whence  their  other  name  gkariy.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stone,  or  near  it,  was,  at  least  in  some  cases,  a  hole 
into  which  the  blood  was  poured  or  allowed  to  flow 
[gkabghab]  ;3  votive  offerings  were  also  cast  into  it — we 
read  of  garments,  silver  and  gold,  and  incense  being 
found  in  such  a  pit.  The  flesh  was  cooked  and  con- 
sumed in  a  feast  ;  4  the  god  had  no  part  but  the  blood. 
Meal  was  thrown  into  the  pit  of  Al-Ukaisir,  together 
with  an  offering  of  hair  at  his  feast.5  The  anointing  of 
certain  stones  at  Medina  with  oil  was,  of  course,  a 
foreign  rite.  When  no  offering  was  made,  reverence 
was  shown  the  sacred  stone  by  stroking  it  with  the  hand 
[tamassuh).  Votive  offerings,  particularly  garments  or 
weapons,  were  hung  upon  the  stone,  or  deposited  in  the 
pit  or  well  beneath  it. 

Elsewhere  oil  was  poured  or  smeared  upon  the  holy 
stones  (hence  \17rap01  \ldoi,  Theophrast.  Char.  16  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7  4,  p.  843  Potter)  ;  this  was  the 
custom  at  Bethel,  initiated  by  Jacob  (Gen.  28 18  31 13, 
cp  35i4),  and  it  was  general  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world.6  A  libation  is  made  by  Jacob,  Gen.  35i4  (?  at 
a  tomb).  At  some  sanctuaries  the  stones  were  decor- 
ated at  festivals  with  garlands  and  fillets  (see,  e.g. , 
Pausan.  x.  246 — raw  wool),  and  they  are  frequently  so 
represented  on  coins  ;  they  were  sometimes  draped  or 
swathed  in  garments.7 

We  have  seen  in  our  examination  of  Arab  customs  that 
the  rites  of  sacrifice  attached  to  the  sacred  stone  [nusb). 
B  TVTnRs~hah  *n  tne  ®^  these  rites  are  performed 
'  ,  If,,  8  at  the  altar,9  upon  which  the  victim's 
blood  is  smeared  or  dashed,  in  a  sink  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  rest  of  the  blood  is  poured,  while 
the  massebdk  stands  beside  the  altar  without  any  clearly 
defined  place  in  the  cultus.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence 
among  the  settled  population  of  Canaan  of  offerings  by 
fire  ;  but  the  course  of  the  evolution  is  a  matter  of 
uncertain  speculation,  for  the  differentiation  was  com- 
plete long  before  our  earliest  testimony.  The  altar 
may  be  conceived  as  merely  a  table  of  offerings  or  a 
sacrificial  hearth  before  the  deity  represented  by  the  old 
standing  stone  [massebdk).  Or  the  altar  may  itself 
have  been  a  primitive  holy  stone,  the  monolithic  altar 
having  developed  out  of  a  flat-topped  block,  others  out 
of  dolmens  or  cairns,  the  form  of  which  permitted  their 
being  used  to  burn  the  fat  of  the  victim  on,  as  well  as 

*  See  Wellh.  Ar.  Heid.V) ;  WRS  Rcl.  Sem.V). 

2  A  traditional  account  of  such  a  sacrifice  by  Mohammed 
before  his  conversion,  Lisdn,  ii.  256  20. 

3  On  the  word  see  Wellh.  ioo/i,  but  cp  G.  Hoffmann,  ZA, 
1896,  p.  323. 

4  See  Sacrifice. 

5  Wellh.  HeidM  63. 

6  See,  e.g.,  Arnobius,  Contra  gentes,  1  39 ;  Verwey,  (De 
unctionibus,'  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  301362^;  Reisch,  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  2  727.  A  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  practice,  WRS, 
Rel.  Sem.fi),  zyzf.  383JC,  controverted  by  Weinel,  ZATIV 
1648^. 

So  the  bcptyl  described  in  Damascius  (above,  1  c) ;  see 
Lenormant,  '  Les  Betyles,'  RHR,Z^f.,  and  cp  Tylor(3), 
£167-     Cp  Dress,  §  8,  col.  1141. 

8  See  WRS  Rel.  Sem.V)  zoofl.  377^;  cp  Altar. 
(  9  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hebrew  word  for 
altar '  {mizbi&h)  denotes  only  'slaughter-place.'  An  example 
like  r  S.  1432-34  shows  that  the  stone  might  be  designated 
ad  hoc,  but  that  it  was  indispensable  ;  the  offering  by  fire 
was  not. 
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to  receive  its  blood  ; l  the  massebdk  upon  this  hypothesis 
being  the  tapering  or  pointed  stone  which  could  not  be 
so  used.2  The  peculiar  holiness  of  the  altar — as  seen, 
for  example,  in  the  right  of  asylum — together  with  the 
fact  that  the  blood  was,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
applied  exclusively  to  it,  never  to  the  massebdk,  makes  it 
probable  that  the  latter  alternative  is  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  altar  ;  whilst  it  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  the  former  view  was  the  one  commonly 
entertained  by  worshippers  in  the  times  in  which  the 
OT  books  were  written.  It  is  not  without  importance 
to  observe  that  the  comparative  detachment  of  the 
massebdk  from  the  cultus  made  it  easier  to  interpret 
the  old  holy  stones  at  Israelite  sanctuaries  as  mere 
monuments  (see  below,  §7). 

Two  theories  which  have  had  some  currency  may  be 

briefly  dismissed.      The  opinion   that   the  holy  stones 

6   Significance  are  rePresent^tions  or  symbols  of  sacred 

of  the  mountains,3  probably  suggested  by  such 

masaebahs  examples  as  the  conical  stone  of  Zeus 
Kasios  on  coins  of  Seleucia  Pieria,  is 
an  inference  vastly  too  wide  for  the  facts  on  which  it 
relies,  even  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  correctly 
interpreted,  and  is  connected  with  an  untenable  theory 
of  primitive  religion  (see  Nature-worship).  Nor — 
for  the  latter  reason — is  the  view  much  more  acceptable 
that  standing-stones  and  cairns  erected  by  men  are  the 
representatives  of  natural  rocks  which  were  regarded  as 
divine.4  An  explanation  which  has  found  much  wider 
currency  and  tenacious  adherence,  particularly  among 
amateurs  in  the  history  of  religion,  is  that  the  stone 
pillars,  obelisks,  cones,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the 
wooden  posts  or  poles  (see  Asher AH )  are  phallic 
emblems.5  Aside  from  the  awkward  fact  that  the 
standing  stone  may  be  a  goddess  as  well  as  a  god,  the 
notion  that  religion  begins  with  a  symbol  of  the  repro- 
ductive power  in  nature  is  singularly  wide  of  the  mark. 
That  a  late  writer  like  the  author  of  the  Dea  Syria 
describes  the  twin  columns  before  the  temple  at  Hiera- 
polis  as  phalloi  can  hardly  be  seriously  offered  as  evid- 
ence of  the  ideas  of  the  worshippers  at  the  temple,  much 
less,  of  those  of  their  remote  ancestors  when  they  set  up 
their  rude  stone  pillars.6  For  an  explanation  of  stock 
and  stone  worship  upon  the  general  premises  of  animism 
(fetishism)  the  reader  is  referred  to  Tylor  ;  7  for  one 
adapted  to  the  totemistic  hypothesis,  to  Jevons. 8 

It  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  Encyclopaedia 
to  discuss  the  ultra- empirical  question.  It  must  suffice 
to  observe  that  in  some  instances  the  stone  was  un- 
doubtedly believed  to  be  alive.  The  bretyl,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  an  animated  stone  ;  late  writers  discussed  the 
doubt  whether  divine  or  demonic.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  probable  that  when  men  set  up  a  massebdk  it  was 
not  because  they  had  discovered  by  some  sign  that  a 
numen  dwelt  in  it,  but  rather  to  furnish  an  abode  or 
resting-place  for  the  spirit  or  deity,  that  it  might  thus 
be  present  at  the  place  of  sacrifice,  receive  the  blood 
of  the  victim,  and  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  worshippers.9 
It  was  thus  an  artificial  sanctuary,10  the  rude  pre- 
cursor of  the  temple  and  the  altar  as  well  as  of 
the  idol. 

In  the  patriarchal  story  massebdks  are  erected  by 
Jacob    at    Bethel    (Gen.  2818-22,     cp    31 13)    and    near 

1  See  the  description  of  an  Arab  sacrifice  in  Nilus,  Narr.  3 
(Migne,  Pair.  Grceca,  79,  col.  612);  cp  Stengel,  Kuliusalter- 
tiimer(\  Taf.  1  5. 

2  Cp  Apollo  Agyieus  and  the  Agyieus  altar  ;  Pauly-Wissowa, 

S.T'. 

:i  So,  e.g.,  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  Semit.  R e I. -gesch,  2  146 
21Q  242,  esp.  266. 

4  See  against  this  theory  WRS,  Rel.  Se?n.{%  209. 

5  Cp,  e.g.,  Movers,  Phonizier,  1  nojf-\  see  De  Visser,  23,/ 

6  See  on  this  point  also  WRS,  I.e.,  and  456^ 

7  Primitive  Culture,  2  \boff. 

8  Introd.  to  the  History  of  Religion,  131^;  see  also  WRS, 
Rel.  SemA%  vooff. 

9  This  distinction  is  said  to  have  been  first  clearly  made  by 
Grimmel,  De  lapidum  cultu,  Marb.  1853. 

10  See  Idolatrv,  §  4. 
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Shechem  (332o,   JIT  'altar'),  on  the  Aramsean   fron- 
tier in  Gilead  (at  Ramoth?    3I45  ff.),  at  the  tomb  of 
Rachel  (35 20),  and  perhaps  at  that  of  Deborah  (35 14, 
_  ,  see    above,    §    id).      The  massebdk  in 

7.  Holy  stones  the  sanctuary  of  Yahwe  at  Shechem 
in  the  Ol.  was  set  up  by  joshua  josh  24=6/,  cp 
Judg.  96),  the  stone  at  Ebenezer  by  Samuel  (1  S.  7  12). 
Moses,  before  the  covenant  sacrifice  at  Horeb,  erects 
twelve  massibahs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  beside  or 
around  the  altar  ( Ex.  244)  ; 1  the  cromlech  at  Gilgal  was 
attributed  to  Joshua  (Josh.  420);  Elijah  set  up  twelve 
stones  on  Carmel  in  the  name  of  Yahwe  (1  K.  I831/  ).2 
It  has  been  noted  that  all  these  instances  are  in 
Ephraimite  sources  ;  they  make  it  clear  that  down  to 
the  eighth  century  the  massebdks  stood  unchallenged 
at  the  sanctuaries  of  Yahwe.  Hosea  speaks  of  the 
massibdk 3  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  furnishing  of 
a  place  of  worship  (34) ;  when  their  land  prospered  the 
Israelites  made  fine  massebdks,  which  shall  be  destroyed 
with  the  altars  (10i).  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  was  otherwise  in  judah.4 

Of  the  prophets,  Amos  and  Isaiah  do  not  speak  of 
the  massibahs,  though  the  latter  inveighs  against  idols  ; 
Hosea's  words  have  been  cited  above;  Mic.  5  n-13 
predicts  the  destruction,  in  the  coming  judgment,  of 
idols  {pisilim),  massebdks  and  'uskerdhs,  together  with 
magic  and  sorcery ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
passage  is  by  the  eighth  century  prophet.5  Jeremiah 
speaks  only  of  Egyptian  obelisks  (43 13) ;  Ezekiel  of  the 
mighty  pillars  of  Tyre  (26 n)  ;  the  same  prophet  begins 
the  denunciation  of  the  hammdnim.  Is.  19 19  (late)  fore- 
tells the  erection  of  a  massebdk  to  Yahwe  in  the  border 
of  Egypt.  Is.  576,  as  generally  interpreted,  gives 
evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the  old  rites  of  stone 
worship  in  the  Persian  period. 

The  laws  in  Ex.  34 13  23  24  s  command  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Canaanite  massebdks  with  the  dismantling 
of  their  sanctuaries  (see  also  Dt.  12 3  7s).  The  seventh 
century  legislation  further  prohibits  the  erection  of 
'dskerdks  and  massebdks  to  Yahwe  (Dt.  16 22  Lev.  26 1). 
The  deuteronomistic  historians  set  at  the  head  of  their 
catalogue  of  the  sins  which  brought  ruin  on  the  northern 
kingdom  the  ' asherahs  and  massibahs  which  the  Israelites 
had  reared  on  every  high  hill  (2  K.  17 10);  Judah  was 
in  the  same  condemnation  (1  K.  I423) ;  it  is  a  mark  of 
wicked  kings  that  they  erected  massibahs  (2  K.  32,  cp 
1  K.  16  32)  ;  good  kings  removed  or  destroyed  them 
(2  K.  32  IO26  I84  23 14). 

For  the  religious  history  see  High  Place,  §  7  ; 
Israel,  §  26. 

Most  of  the  books  dealing  with  the  subject  have  been  cited  in 
the  several  paragraphs  of  the  article.     Here  may  be  added  : — 

Zoega,  De  obeliscis(ijgy);  Dozy,  De  Israeliten 
8.  Literature,  te  Mckka,   18-32  (1864);  H.  Pierson,  Heilige 

Steenen  in  Israel,  1864  ;  B&tyliendienst,  1866  ; 
H.  Oort,  '  De  Heiligdommens  van  Jehovah  te  Dan  en  te  Bethel 
voor  Jeroboam  I.,'  Th.  T 1 285-306  (1867);  Kuenen,  Religion 
0/ Israel,  1390-395  ;  Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros,  144J7C;  v.  Gall, 
Altisraelitische  Kultstdtten,  1898;  Arthur  Evans,  lilycenaean 
Tree  and  Pillar  Cult  (1901) ;  Lagrange,  Etudes  sur  les  re- 
ligions stmiliques ;  enceintes  et  pierrcs  sacre'es  (Ejctra.it  de  la. 
Revue  Biblique,  Avril  1901).  g.  F.  M. 

MASSIAS  (M&CCI&C  [A]),  1  Esd.  &22  =  Ezral022, 
Maaseiah,  12. 

MAST  (pnUs.3323Ezek.275;  also  Is.  30i7EVm£-. 
See  Beacon,  Ship. 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT.     See  Slavery. 

MASTER  AND  SCHOLAR.    See  Education,  §  16. 

1  If  the  verse  is  a  unit ;  see  Exodus  ii.,  §  4,  iv. 

2  In  v.  32  he  builds  an  altar  of  the  twelve  stones  :  but  the 
altar  has  already  been  repaired  (v.  30) ;  the  parallel  to  Ex.  24  4 

is  ^bvinllS. 

::  <?>  IVsli.  'altar.' 

4  Tli.it  Lhertj  was  a  massebdk  in  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  in 
the  iluvs  .  >f  lunsh  has  been  inferred  from  2  K.  12  ©A,  cp  9[io], 
So  Sta'.le.  Z'A  Tirr,2-:t)f.  (1885),  Kittel,  and  others. 

5  See  Micah,  §  ■$/. 

6  Probably  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century. 
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MASTERS    OF    ASSEMBLIES    (n'lSD?<     *?!£}. 

Eccles.  12  nt  EV,  RVmg.  'collectors  of  sentences'  (irapi  ™w 
vwBeviTuv  [BC],  7t.  t.  <rvva.yiJ.6.Ttav  [«'  A],  it.  t.  aWTnyix.  [NcaJ. 
See  Wisdom  Literature. 

MASTIC  TREE,  EV  mastiok  tree  (cxi  noc  [87  and 
Theod.]),  Sus.  s4t,  the  Pis  facia  Lentiscus,  L.,  the  most 
likely  source  of  the  OTjA-ffEV  'balm').  It  is  described 
as  '  a  dioecious  evergreen,  mostly  found  as  a  shrub  a  few 
feet  high  ;  but  when  allowed  to  attain  its  full  growth, 
it  slowly  acquires  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree  having 
a  dense  head  of  foliage'  (PkarmacogrS2)  161). 

'  Mastic '  appears  in  RVmg-  in  Gen.  37  25  as  an  alternative 
to  'balm'  0"!j9,  and  is  probably  the  better  rendering.  See 
Balm. 

MATHANIAS  (ma.t6ania[c]  [AL]),  i  Esd.  9 31  = 
EzralfJ3o,  Mattaniah,  8. 

MATHELAS  (maGhaac  [A]),  1  Esd.  9i9  RV= 
Ezra  10 18,  Maaseiah,  10. 

MATHUSALA  (ma.60yca.AA.  [Ti.WH]),  Lk.  337 
AV ;  RV  Methuselah. 

MATRED  ("ntpD),  apparently  the  mother  of  Mebe- 
tabel,  wife  of  Hadad  II.,  king  of  Edom,  Gen.  3639 
(m&tpa[€]i6  [A£>],  -peO  [L],  M^pd.16  [E])  i  Ch.  I50 
(MATpAA  [A],  -pH9  [L],  om.  B).  Probably,  however, 
the  text  is  corrupt;  Mehetabel  was  bath  missur,  i.e., 
»Musrite(N.  Arabian).      See  Me-zahab. 

MATRI,  RV  The  Matrites  (nipsn),  the  Benjamite 
family  to  which  Saul  belonged  (1  S.  10  21  bis,  MA.TTA.pei 
[BA],  -eiT[Aonce],  AMATTA.pi  [L],  M£TR/ [Vg.~\). 

The  name  seems  to  be  corrupt.  Marquart  {Fund.  14)  sug- 
gests *"}? ?  (Bichri)  as  a  correction.  YDO,  Machir,  might  also 
be  thought  of  (see  Bechorath),  and  this  is  nearer  the  probable 
ultimate  source,  Jerahmeel  (Che.).  See  Merab,  Ramathaim- 
zophim,  Saul,  §  6. 

MATTAN  (jnp  [common  in  Ph.],  cp  Names,  §§  15, 

5°  i   mat6an  [BAL]). 

1.  The  priest  of  Baal  slain  by  the  people  at  the  instigation  of 
Jehoiada  (2  K.  11  18,  liayOav  [B],  paxav  [A] ;  2  Ch.  23  17).  His 
full  name  was  possibly  Mattan-ba'al  ('  gift  of  Baal '),  a  well- 
known  Phoenician  name  (cp  Muthum-balles  [Plautus,  Poen.  v. , 
2  35]  and  Schr.  KA  7"(2!,  104).  At  the  same  time,  Jn  the  light  of 
the  present  writer's  theory  of  the  original  ethnic  affinities  of 
Nathan,  Nethaneel,  Nethaniah,  and  many  other  names  which 
as  they  now  stand,  admit  of  a  religious  meaning,  it  is  more 
probable  that  Nathan  is  a  modification  either  of  Ethan  or  of 
Temani  (from  which  indeed  Ethan  may  perhaps  come).  Ob- 
serve that  Mattan,  2,  is  the  father  of  a  Zephathite ;  note  also 
the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Nethaniahs.  T.  K.  C. 

2.  Father  of  Shephatiah  [q.v.]  (Jer.  38 1,  va.8av  [BNA], 
(ia«ea  [Qms-]). 

MATTANAH  (njFID,  'a  gift';  MA.Nea.NA.eiN 
[BAF'L],  ma.n6a.NIN  [A  in  v.  18],  /lavdavev  [F*  and 
Fm2-]),  if  the  text  is  right,  »  station  of  the  Israelites 
between  Beer  and  Nahaliel  (Nu.  21 18/. ).  The 
definition  of  its  situation  in  the  Onomastica  [271^2 
1373o)  as  on  the  Arnon,  12  m.  E.  of  Medeba,  is  use- 
less, because  the  Arnon  flows  S.  of  Medeba,  and 
modern  identifications  are  purely  fanciful.  For  several 
reasons,  however  (note,  for  instance,  that  ©L  omits  ko.1 
dirt>  fiavdavaeiv  in  u.  19),  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Mattanah  is  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  but  belongs, 
with  the  meaning  'a  gift,'  to  the  last  line  of  the  Song 
of  the  Well,  which  was  misunderstood.  The  initial 
misapprehension  led  to  a  tampering  with  the  text  of 
the  itinerary  in  vv.  lib  19,  which  should  perhaps  be 
corrected  as  proposed  by  Budde  (see  Beer,  i  ;  Nebo). 

t.  K.  c. 

MATTANIAH  (mPto,  [-irnriD,  in  nos.  4,  5]), 
'  gift  of  Yahwe '  ;  §§  27,  50  ;  cp  Mattaniama  on  a 
cuneiform  tablet  from  Nippur  [5th  cent.  B.C.],  but  see 
Mattan,  Mattithiah;  M*.eeANi&c  [B],  -Te&.  [AL]). 

1.  The  earlier  name  of  king  Zedekiah  (2  K  24 17, 
p.aB6a.v  [B],  ixard.  [Bab],  fj.e8B a.vi.av  [A]). 

2.  b.  Micah,  an  Asaphite  Levite  in  list  of  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem   (Ezra   ii.,  §  5  [*],  §  15  [T])  (Neh.  II17 
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imBavia  [B],  -s  [L],  ixaBBamas  [XcaA]).  He  appears 
as  the  chief  singer  in  the  post-exilic  temple,1  the  second 
and  third  places  being  occupied  by  Bakbukkiah  and 
Abda  (see  Obadiah,  9)  respectively.  By  a  conven- 
tional fiction  each  is  traced  back  to  one  of  the  three 
chiefs  of  the  Davidic  singers  (see  Ethan,  *,  etc.;  cp 
Genealogies,  §  7  [ii.]).  though  an  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  incorporate  two  of  them  at  least  with  the 
b'ne  Heman  (see  5  ;  and  cp  Abiasaph).  The  enumera- 
tion of  these  three  among  the  door-keepers  in  Neh.  ]  2  25 
(inaeeavia.!  [Kca "«■  SUP-L,  om.  BN*A])  is  clearly  not 
original,  as  a  comparison  of  1  Ch.  9 17  Ezra  2  42  Neh. 
7  43  will  show.  The  mention  of  them  ought  to  precede 
v.  24  ('1:1  o-UJ1?  crvraci).  A  great-grandson  of  Mattaniah 
is  mentioned  in  Nth.  11 22  {fia.86a.vLov  [NL  ' '"'B-'L])  as 
the  overseer  of  the  Levites  (see  Uzzi),  and  another 
appears  among  the  sons  of  the  priests  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  (Neh.  1 2  1 5  ;  see  Zechariah,  13,  26).  The 
obvious  irreconcilableness  of  the  supposed  dates  of  the 
passages  in  which  this  famous  singer  appears  [e.g. ,  Neh. 
128,  time  of  Zerubbabel ;  Neh.  11 17,  time  of  Nehemiah) 
may  warn  us  of  the  instability  of  the  post-exilic  gene- 
alogies, and  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  name-lists  in  Ezra- 
Neh.  (see  Genealogies  i.,  §  7  ;  Ezra  ii. ,  §§  5,  6). 

3.  An  Asaphite  Levite,  the  great-grandfather  of 
Zechariah  the  father  of  Jahaziel  (2  Ch.  20 14,  tou 
lxa.dda.viov  [L],  -v6.  [B]).  The  number  of  links  between 
Mattaniah  and  Zechariah  agrees  with  Neh.  I235  (cp 
2  above).  This,  perhaps,  is  not  accidental,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  Jahaziel  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Chronicler's  famous  contemporaries  (see  Genealogies 
L,  §  6,  and  §  7  [ii.  c]). 

4.  Another  Asaphite  Levite,  mentioned  together  with  Zecha- 
EIAH  (2  Ch.  29  13,  |iaT9m'ici5  [B»b]). 

5.  One  of  the  b'ne  Heman,  mentioned  together  with  Bukkiah 
and  others  (cp  Bakhukkiah  and  see  2  above),  1  Ch.  25  4  16  (juav- 
Oavias  [B]). 

6.  7,  8,  and  9.  Names  in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives 
(Ezra  i.,  §  5,  end):  viz., 

6.  One  of  the  b'ne  Ei.am  (q.v,  ),  Ezra  10  26  (ji.a8avt.a  [BN], 
fjadda.  [A])=i  Esd.  9  27  MATTHANlAs(juaTav[B],  fjia9Qa.VLa.slL,]). 

7.  One  of  .the  b'ne  Zattu  {q.v.),  Ezra  10  27  (aKaBavia  [B], 
fiaAadavtav  [«],  fj.a88a.vat.  [AL])=  I  Esd.  9  28  OthONIAS  (odovias 
£BA],  fj.ar8avia  [L]). 

8.  One  of  the  b'ne  Pahath-moab  (.q.v.),  Ezra  10  30  (fiaSavia 
[B],  afjaSaveia  [r],  fja68avia  [AL])=  1  Esd.  9  31,  Mathanias, 
RV  Matthanias  (f3etrKa<nrao-fJ.vs  [B],  fxa-x8avia  [L]). 

9.  Oneoftheb'neBANl(7.z\,2),Ezral037(/ia9axia  [BN],  fj.a8- 
ffai/ia  [AL])  who  appears  m  II  1  Esd.  9  34  in  the  corrupted  form 
of  Mamnitanaimus,  RV  Mamnitanemus. 

10.  Grandfather  of  Hanan  (q.v.),  Neh.  13 13  (vaSavta  [B], 
M-  ["*],  aa88avia  [Nc.a],  .„,„  [AL]).  S.  A.  C. 

MATTATHA  (MA.TTA.eA  [Ti.  WH]),  a  name  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  (Lk.  331).  See  Genealogies  ii. , 
§3- 

MATTATHAH,  RV  Mattattah  (HRM?,  for  Mat- 
tithiah ;  see  Names,  §  27),  b.  Hashum,  a  layman  in  the  list  of 
those  with  foreign  wives  (Ezra  i. ,  §  5  end),  Ezra  10  33  (a8a  [BN], 
11.08808  [L],  -a  [A]).  In  ||  1  Esd.  933  the  name  is  Matthias 
[AV],  or  Mattathias  [RV]  (jj.aiTa8i.as  [BA],  fj.ai8t.as  [L]). 

MATTATHIAS  (matta6iac  [BNAL],  §  6;  see 
Mattithiah). 

1.  1  Esd.  943.     See  Mattithiah,  4. 

2.  The  father  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  2  1-49  14  29).  See 
Maccabees  i.,  §  3. 

3.  b.  Absalom,  a  general  who  with  Judas  Chalphi  stood  by 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee  in  the  fight  against  Demetiius  (1  Mace. 
11 70). 

4.  b.  Simon  the  Maccabee  (1  Mace.  16  14).     See  Simon. 

5.  One  of  Nicanor's  envoys  (2  Mace.  14  19,  jxaTTaBeiav  [A]). 

1  In  Neh.  12  8  fLaxavLa  [BN],  fiaB.  [A],  fj.a88avt.as  [L]  he  is  said 
to  have  been  '  over  the  thanksgiving  '  (on  the  reading  see  Choir). 
In  Neh.  11 17  RV  styles  him  '  the  chief  to  begin  the  thanks- 
giving in  prayer'  (.T?SB^  rnirr  nWinn  Vt\-\).  Tlis,  however, 
disregards  the  strong  indications  of  overgrowth  in  the  text. 
rYUT  (iSNcamg.  L)  tov8a(s)  spiings  from  n^nn,  which  is  a  cor- 
rection of  n?nn-  n^sn,  '  prayer '  is  a  variant  to  nSnn,  '  song  of 
praise.  Substitute  therefore  for  RV  'leader  of  the  song  of 
praise  (iSNc.a  mg.  apxqybs  rov  aivov  ',  ©L  apxtiv  r.  at.).  See 
Che.  JBL 18  210/  [1899].     On  the  II  1  Ch.  see  Heeesh. 
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„  6,a,1ti  ?■  Names  appearing  in  the  Genealogies  of  Tesus  \q.v.. 
§  3]  (Lk.  8  25/). 

MATTENAI  (^IjlO,  abbrey.  of  ff»,  or  from 
Temani  [Che.];  ma96anai  [Ncame-  '"*■  AL]),  *  post- 
exilic  name. 

1.  A  priest  temp.  Joiakim  (Ezra  ii.,  §  66,  §  11),  Neh.  12 19 
(fj.a88avia  [L  ;  BNA  om.]). 

2.  and  3.  In  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (Ezra  i.,  §  5  end), 

2.  One  of  the  b'ne  Hashum,  Ezra  10  33  (jj.a8avt.a  [BN], 
fj.a88avt.atj.  [L])  =  i  Esd.  9  33,  Altaneus,  RV  Maltanneus 
(jj.akTavvat.os  [B],  o\t.  [A]). 


3.  One  of  the  b'ne  Bani,  Ezra  10  37  (uaBavav  [B],  fj.a88a.va  [n], 
-pia  [AL]).     See  Mamnitanaimus  in  II  1  Esd.  934. 

MATTHAN  (ma66an  [Ti.  WH]),  a  name  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  (Mt.  lis).  See  Genealogies  ii., 
§3- 

MATTHANIAS.     i.  i  Esd.  9  27  =  Ezra  10  26,  Mat- 
taniah, 6. 
2.  1  Esd.  931  RV  =  Ezral03o,  Mattaniah,  8. 

MATTHAT  (maGGaG  [Ti.],  -T  [WH  v.  29],  matGat 
[WH  v.  24]),  two  names  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Lk. 
32429).     See  Genealogies  ii. ,  §  3. 

MATTHELAS  (maGhaac  [A]),  1  Esd.9i9  =  Ezra 
10 18,  Maaseiah,  10. 

MATTHEW  (maGGaioc  [Ti.  WH],  matGaioc 
[TR]),  according  to  our  earliest  gospel  (Mk.  3 18)  one  of 
1  Name  "le  Twelve  Apostles,  and  placed  there 
seventh  in  order,  between  Bartholomew  and 
Thomas.  The  writer  of  the  first  gospel  (Mt.  IO3)  trans- 
poses Matthew  and  Thomas  and  adds  '  the  tax-gatherer ' 
(6  TeXiipT/s)  after  'Matthew.'  This  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  for  the  Levi  son  of  Alphseus 
ofMk.  214  Mt.  (9g)  substitutes  Matthew.  It  is  clear  that 
the  writer  of  the  first  gospel  intended  his  readers  to  under- 
stand that  Matthew  the  apostle  was  that  Matthew  the 
publican  whom  Jesus  called  from  the  receipt  of  custom. 
If  we  do  not  fall  back  upon  the  theory  of  corruption  in  the 
text  of  Mk.  from  which  Mt.  was  copying  we  must 
acquiesce  in  the  identification  Matthew  the  apostle 
=  Matthew  the  publican  =  Levi  the  publican.  There  is 
abundant  justification  for  the  double  name.  The 
meaning  of  '  Matthew'  (M.adBa.ios)  is  uncertain. 

Dalman  (Grajti.  142,  Worte  Jesu,  40)  connects  the  name  with 
the  late  Jewish  n«jlD,  nWlD.  lnWD  I  cp  the  Palmyrene  ^uro 
(?1!]=  7U3X  NDD-  Noldeke,  however  (GGA,  1884,  p.  1023),  with 
Ewald,  Hitzig,  Schmiedel,  takes  it  to  be  the  abbreviated  form  of 
'flDN  or  'flDN.  Grimm  (Clavis  Nov.  Test.)  derives  it  from  f)D= 
'man.'  In  any  case  it  is  probably,  like  Levi,  a  Semitic  name. 
But  there  are  analogies  for  the  bearing  of  two  Semitic  names, 
e.g.,  Simeon  =  Cephas. 

In  Lk.  615  Matthew  comes  seventh  in  the  list  as  in 
Mk. ;  but  in  Acts  1 13  he  has  fallen  to  eighth  as  in  Mt. 

The  only  other  fact  in  the  Gospels  about  Matthew 
Levi  is  contained  in  Mk.  2is  =  Lk.  529  =  Mt.  9 10.       It 

TVTV  9  —TV  ^as  been  much  debated  whether  the 
k     .L  ivn-  q"       ' nouse  nere  spoken  of  belonged  to  Jesus 

029-fflt.  yio.   or  to  Levi     Lk    says  plainly  that  it 

was  the  house  of  Levi  ;  but  he  has,  probably,  misinter- 
preted Mk. 's  narrative. 

The  <rvvav€K€tvTO  tw  'iTjtrov  of  Mk.  2  15  6  is  practically  equiva- 
lent to  '  sat  at  table  in  the  house  of  Jesus.'  Cp  Lk.  14  10  tujv 
trvvavaKetuevtav  <roi=  '  thy  guests,'  Mk.  6  22  tois  avvavaKetfievois 
=  'his  (Herod's)  guests.'     The  avrov  in  Mk.  2  i^a  =  Tov  'lrfo-ovv. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Mk. 's  style  to  begin  a 
narrative  without  specifying  the  subject  of  the  sentence  ; 
cp  2  23  where  'him  '  {avrbv)  again  =  '  Jesus  '  (rbv  'Ir/aovv). 
There  Jesus  is  the  speaker  of  the  preceding  words  ;  but 
in  2 14,  and  frequently,  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  6 'It/itoOs 
understood,  though  the  preceding  words  referred  to  others 
than  Jesus.  If  Mk.  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the 
house  was  that  of  Jesus  or  of  Levi ,  Mt.  seems  certainly  to 
have  interpreted  him  in  the  former  sense.  For  Mt. 
omits  'his'  (avrov)  after  'house'  (oIkIq)  just  because, 
being  equivalent  to  'of  Jesus,'  it  seemed  superfluous. 
Moreover,  Mt.  who  in  4 13  speaks  of  Jesus  as  settling  in 
Capernaum,  and  in  9 1  of  Capernaum  as  '  his  own  city,' 
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can  hardly  mean  by  the  simple  '  in  the  house'  (iv  ry 
olidq.)  of  9  10  any  other  than  Jesus'  own  house.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  scene  of  Mk.  215-17  was 
the  house  of  Jesus  in  Capernaum,  and  that  this  nar- 
rative has  no  connection  with  the  account  of  Levi's  call 
other  than  the  common  subject  of  Jesus'  familiarity  with 
'  tax  gatherers  '  (reXuWc). 

In  the  post-biblical  literature  Matthew  and  Levi  are  sometimes 

distinguished.       Heracleon,    quoted   in    Clem.    Strom.  W.  9  71, 

says  that  Matthew,  Philip,  Thomas,  and  Levi 

3.  Post-biblical  died  natural  deaths.     The  same  distinction 

literature.       is  found  in  Orig.  c.  Cels.  i.  62.     Origen  says 

that    Levi    (6   Aeuifc,    ed.    Koetschau)    the 

publican  was  not  of  the  number  of  the  twelve  except  in  some  of 

the  copies  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark.     Since  no  known 

authorities  have  the  name  Levi  in  Mk.  s  list  of  Apostles,  it  would 

seem  that  Origen  read  'James'  for  '  Levi"  in  Mk.  2  14,  where 

this  reading  is  found  in  D  a  b  c  e  ff.(-)  g(').      Matthew  and  Levi 

are  also  distinguished  in  Ephrem,  Ez>.  Cone,  exp.,  ed.  Mosinger, 

287,  apparently  in  the  Arabic  Diatessaron  646  79  (cp  Hamlyn 

Hill,  Earliest  Life,  67,  n.  4),  and  in  the  Syr.  Didascalia,  ed. 

Lag.,  S9i,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  appeared  'to  Levi  and 

then  he  was  seen  also  by  us  all ' — i.e.,  by  the  apostles.    Amongst 

modern  writers  Resch  (Paralleltexte,  3  b2gf.)  identifies  Matthew 

Levi  with  Nathanael(cp  Matthias),  but  on  insufficient  grounds. 

For  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Mattkeiv  (Matthias,  q.v.'),  cp 

Lipsius,  Apokr.  Ap.-gesch.  1  $ififf.     (Acts  and)  Martyrdom  of 

Mattkeiv  have  been  re-edited  by  Bonnet  in 

4.  Literature.    Lipsius,  Acta  Apost.   Apok.  2  216.262.      Cp 

Harnack,  Gcsch.  Altchristl.  Lit.  139  ;  Lipsius, 

Apokr.  Ap.-gesch.  '2  2,  108-141.      Fur  the  tradition  which  connects 

Matthew  with  the  first  gospel,  cp  Gospels,  §§  65,  71. 

VV.  C.  A. 

MATTHEW  (GOSPEL).     See  Gospels. 

MATTHIAS.  1.  (MA68IAC  [B*D  Ti.  Treg.  WH], 
Mi\t8|a.C  RV,  abbrev.  from  mattaOiaC.  MAT6A0I.NC. 
MA,00&9l&C  =  rPnnp,  Mattithiah)  was  elected  by 
drawing  or  casting  of  lots  to  supply  the  place  of  Judas 
Iscariot  (Acts  1 23-26).  Zeller  (Contents  and  Origin  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  I168)  denies  the  historical  character 
of  this  narrative  on  two  grounds:  (a)  its  assumption 
that  the  apostles  remained  at  Jerusalem  ;  (b)  its  connec- 
tion with  the  account  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (q.v. ). 
The  latter  objection  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  In 
answer  to  the  first  it  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  the 
Galilee  of  Christ's  appearances  was  not  the  northern 
province,  but  a  district  near  Jerusalem.  So,  recently, 
Zimmermann,  Stud.  u.  A'nt.  1901  447.  Resch  (Parallel- 
lex  te  1381^)  has  attempted  to  strengthen  this  theory  by 
supposing  that  Galilee  in  the  gospel  narratives  of  the 
Resurrection  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Heb.  hS'Sj  = 
ireptxupos. 

Resch  appeals  to  the  gospel  of  Peter  awb  TepoutraAij/i  «al  ttjs 
Trept^aipou,  to  Tertullian,  Apol.  21  ((ialilasam  Judaea;  regionem), 
to  the  Acta  PHati,  and  to  the  tradition  of  a  Galilee  near  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  frequently  found  in  the  Itineraria. 
To  the  references  given  by  Resch  may  be  added  the  following 
from  the  publications  of  the  Pal.  Pil.  Text  Society.  Felix 
Fabri,  1 482  (Galilee,  a  village  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives) ;  Saewulf,  19 ; 
Anonymous  Pilgrim.,  5i ;  Theoderich,  41 ;  Fetellus,  4  (Galilee, 
a  chapel  on  Mt.  Sion) ;  John  Poloner,  8,  9 ;  Guide-Book  to 
Palestine,  16,  17  (Galilee,  a  mount  near  Jerusalem).  John  of 
Wurzburg,  29.    Cp  also  Itinera  H ierosolymitana,  ed.  Geyer  155. 

The  Acta  Pilati,  however,  and  these  Itineraries  are  too 
late  to  be  valid  as  evidence  ;  cp  Keim,  Jesu  von  Nazara, 
ET,  6380.  It  is  unlikely  that  Tertullian  had  in  mind 
any  other  Galilee  than  the  northern  province.  And 
proof  is  required  before  it  can  be  admitted  that  rh~hy  in 
a  first-century  writing  could  have  any  other  meaning 
than  that  of  '  Galilee '  the  northern  province.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  LXX  never  translates  S'S:  or  nS'^j  by 
wepix^pos.  But  Zeller's  objection  is  without  good  ground. 
Even  if  the  author  of  Acts  1  supposed  that  the  apostles 
remained  in  Jerusalem,  and  even  if  he  were  wrong  in  this 
supposition,  nevertheless  his  statement  that  they  were  there 
not  long  after  the  death  of  Christ  may  be  true  in  point 
of  fact.  The  NT  tells  us  nothing  further  of  Matthias. 
Eusehius  (//E\i2)  supposed  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  '  Seventy.'  Clement  {Strom,  iv.  635)  says  that  some 
identified  him  with  Zacchreus.  In  iheClem.  Recogn.  (loo) 
he  is  identified  with  Barnabas  (Syr.  ed.  Lag.,  Barabbas). 
The  Syriac  translator  of  Eusebius  four  times  substitutes 
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Tholmai  for  Matthias.  Amongst  modern  writers  Hilgen- 
feld  (XT Ext.  Can.  105)  identifies  him  with  Nathanael. 
The  following  were  ascribed  to  Matthias  :  (a)  a  gospel,  cp  Orig. 


Horn.   1   in 


Luc.,  Eus.  NE325;  to  ,rapaSd<r«!  Clem.  Strom. 
ii.  945iii.  426  vii.  ISB2;  to  according  to  Hippol.  Phdos.  7  20 
Basilides  and  his  son  Isidore  appealed  to  Ao-yoi  amKpvtpoi  ot 
Matthias.  Zahn  (Kanon,  2  751  jf.)  identifies  all  three.  Cp 
against  this  Harnack  (Chronol.  597  jf-).  ,.      ,    , 

The  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Matthias  have  been  edited  by 
Bonnet  (Acta  Apost.  Apoc.  2 1,  1898),  in  Syriac  by  Wright 
(Apoc.  Acts).  For  the  MSS  and  translations  cp  Harnack, 
Gesch.  Altchrist.  Lit.  127.  Lipsius  thinks  that  Matthias  has 
been  confused  with  Matthew  ;  cp  Apokr.  Ap.-gesch.  11.  2  258-264. 
In  the  Greek  Acts,  Matthias  journeys  to  the  city  of  the  Cannibals. 
He  is  there  cast  into  prison,  and  Christ  promises  to  send  Andrew 
to  deliver  him.  In  accordance  with  this  promise  Andrew  is 
miraculously  brought  to  the  city  of  the  Cannibals.  He  frees 
Matthias  by  a  miracle  and  causes  him  to  be  removed  on  a  cloud 
to  a  mountain  where  Peter  was.  Andrew,  meanwhile,  remains 
in  the  city  and  is  imprisoned  and  tortured.  At  length  Christ 
appears  to  him  and  heals  him  ;  and  after  founding  a  Christian 
church  in  the  city,  he  finally  leaves  it  in  peace. 

2.   1  Esd.  9  33,  RV  Mattathias.     See  Mattathah. 

W.  C.  A. 

MATTITHIAH  (rVnRD,  and  in  1  Ch.  15 21  -IrVrWO 
see  Mattan,  Mattaniah  and  Names,  §§  27,  50, 
and  on  vocalisation,  §  6  ;  cp  Mitinti,  the  name  of  a  king 
of  Ashdod  ;  probably  of  ethnic  affinities  [Che.]  ;  m&T" 
TA.6I&C  [BKAL]). 

1.  b.  Shallum  b.  Korah  a  Levite  (1  Ch.  9  31  hottSim  [Bb.  vid.], 
fLcr0a.e.  [L]). 

2.  An  Asaphite  Levite,  a  musician,  1  Ch.  15  18  21  (i|u.aTTO0ia ; 
/leTraflias  [B]  ;  p.aTTa0ia,  p.eTTa0ias  [tf]  ;  cp  16  5  fiaT0a0ias  [L]) 
who  appears  among  the  sons  of  Jeduthun  in  1  Ch.  25  3  21 
(fjM00a9tas  [L],  in  v:  21  fj.<n&{.as  [AL]).  See  Genealogies  i., 
§  7  (ii-)- 

3.  One  of  the  b'ne  Nebo  (a.v.),  Ezra  10 43  (Qay-aBia  [BN], 
HaBOaQLas  [A],  fxa.rd.  [L]);  in  I  Esd. '.» 35,  MAZITIAS  (p-a^LTias 
[A],  sWia;  [B],  maeeaSias  [L]). 

4.  A  priest  who  was  present  at  the  reading  of  the  law  by 
Ezra  (Neh.  N4,  p.<ZT0a0iay  [n*],  p-a00ias  [L]) ;  in  I  Esd.  943, 
Mattathias. 

MATTOCK,  i.  ("HI?!?,  matter;  Vg.  sarculum ; 
©  has  apoTpiw/xeeoe  apoTpiaflqireTai ;  Is.  "25+)  an  implement 
used  in  vineyards ;  cp  Is.  5  6  (o-Ka^fj).     See  Agriculture,  §  3. 

2-  nKHnDi  r  S.  13  21a,  corresponding  with  ntj-inD  in  v.  20a 
where  EV  renders  '  share.'  See  Share.  In  v.  2od  the  emended 
text  reads  '  goad '  for  '  mattock.'     See  SBOT. 

3.  3"in,  hi'reo,  2  Ch.  34  6  Kr.,  so  AV  ;  RV,  preferably  '  in  their 
ruins  round  about.'  Both  Kt.  and  Kr.  are 'mere  guess-work '(Ki.). 

MAUL  (PSO,  mephis  [perhaps  better  pSO,  from 
j-33  to  break],  poiraW  [BNcaA]  powavov  [«*]),  Prov.  25  18  EV. 
For  cognate  synonyms,  see  Battle-axe,  i  ;  and  cp  Weapons. 

MAUZZIM,  GOD  OF  (DWO  PPK ;  MAxozeiM 
[Theod.  BAQ],  ICXYP*-''  ["7]  I  Pesh.  apparently  read 
Qi-ll}  OTibii,  'strong  gods'),  Dan.  11 38  AVme.,  the 
name  of  a  god,  variously  rendered  'God's  protectors,' 
'  god  of  munitions' (AV"".'),  '  forces  '  (AV), 

'  fortresses '  (RV).  Most  moderns  have  taken  the  refer- 
ence to  be  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  (so  Gesenius,  Lengerke, 
Driver,  Marti),  in  whose  honour  Antiochus  began  to 
build  a  temple  in  Antioch  (Livy,  41  20).  G.  Hoffmann 
( Ucb.  einige  Phon.  Inschriften.  29),  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  of  ZetJs  LToAieiis,  and  Che.  (SBOT  'Is.'  Heb.  92) 
suggests  the  easy  reading  mZhozim  (ctno)  '  cities. '  * 
But  since  mauzzim  means  primarily  '  refuges'  (cpSym. 
confugia)  it  may  be  more  probable  that  the  true  reference 
is  to  Jupiter  Hospes  (36/tos)  ;  cp  2  Mace.  62^,  and  see 
Hospitality,  Jupiter.2 

Prof.  Cheyne  points  out  that  the  curious  rendering  'God's 
protectors '  (AVmtf.)  is  explained  by  Matthew  Poole's  remark, 
It  signifies  demons,  or  gods'  protectors,  whom  the   Romans 
would  worship  with  Christ,  such  as  saints  and  angels.' 

A  fresh  line  is  taken  by  E.  R.  Bevan,  Journal  of  Hell.  Stud. 
2026-30(1900),  who  argues  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  assumed 
divine  honours,  and  finds  in  the  'god  of  Mauzzim'  Zeus 
Olympios,  with  whom  the  king  identified  himself;  cp  Eng.  Hist. 
Rev.  igoi.pp.  625-639.  s    A    c 

1  See  further  the  comm.  of  Behrmann,  Driver,  and  Marti 
ad  loc.     For  another  view,  see  Modin.  '  ' 

2  Hi.'ssuggestion  DM"D  '  [the  god  of)  the  fortress  of  the  sea,'— 
i.e.,  the  Tyrian  Melkart— is  worthy  of  mention  if  only  for  the 
circumstance  that  there  are  several  points  of  contact  between 
this  deity  and  Jupiter  Hospes  (cp  Kel.  Se»i.l?]  376). 
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MAZITIAS  (mazitiac  [A]),  i  Esd.935  =  Ezral043. 
Mattithiah,  3. 

MAZOR  O'lVD),  RVm«-  2  K.  19=4  Is.  196  37=5  Mic. 
1 12t,  where  RV  has  '  Egypt,'  and  AV  '  besieged  places,' 
'defence,'  or  'fortified  cities.'     See  Mizkaim,  §  1. 

MAZZALOTH  (ribm  ;   M^zoypcoG  [HAL]),  2  K. 

23  si 

Not 'the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,' which  are  called  'the  pictures 
(nipri)  of  heaven  '  in  Job  i.58  33,  but  rather  those  stars  and  planus 
which  were  called  '  mansions '  (Ass.  manzalti)  of  the  great  gods 
(Stars,  §  3  d).     See  Mazzakoi  h. 

MAZZAROTH  (HnjI?  ;  m6.zoypoj6  [BSA]),  Job 
3832+}.     See  Stars,  §  3d. 

Duhm  doubtfully  explains  as  '  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,'  hut  this 
has  perhaps  another  designation  (see  M  a/zai.hth).  Cheyiie 
finds  a  corruption  of  Zibamtu — i.e.,  the  H;il;ince,  a  and  p  I, Hum: 
(see  Hommel,  ZDMG  45  50.7  ;  Jensen,  Kosntol.  68).  Another 
technical  term  Mc/.lnm  (Clio  Job  37  9t)  maybe  a  corruption  of 
Bab.  tnilri,  'the  northern  (star)'— /.<-.,  Tartah  (the  corrupt 
niTO  of  Job  38  30,1  )■     SeeCheyne,/5Z,  17  [1898]  103^ 

MEADOW.     1.  RV  Reed-Grass  (-lriN  ;  Gen.  4X218). 
See  Flag,  *. 
.-,  A V  Paper-reeds  (nnv  ;  Is.  ll^t).     See  Reed,  2. 
3.  Judg.  20  33,  RVmg-     See  Maareh-geba. 

MEAH  (TOWER)  (riNSn  /^D),  Neh.  3i  1239- 
See  Hammeah. 

MEAL  OFFERING  (nm»),  Lev.  614,  etc.  RV.  See 
Sacrifice. 

MEAL  (nop;  AAeypON  ;  farina),  1  K.  422  [52], 
etc.     See  Food,  §§  1,  2. 

MEALS 

Meals  (§  1/).  Menu,  dishes,  etc.  (§§  8-10). 

Posture  (§  3).  Wine,  entertainments  (§§  n-13). 

Procedure  (§§  4-7).  Etiquette  (§  14). 

Xo  universally  recognised  early  Hebrew  term  for 
'  meal '  seems  to  have  been  in  use.  '  At  meal-time'  in 
Ruth2i4  (EV)  is,  literally,  'at  food  time'  (hi'tt  T)#h) ', 
to  'dine'  (Gen.  43 16),  is  literally  to  'eat'  (Sdk)  ;  more 
frequently  the  word  'bread'  (nrr>)  is  added  [e.g. ,  Gen. 
4325  Ex.  220).  '  Dinner  of  herbs  '  in  Prov.  15i7  should 
according  to  RVm£-  and  BDB  be  rather  '  a  portion  of 
herbs'  (i.e.,  a  slender  meal);  but  Che.  (Exp.  Times, 
Aug.  1899),  pleads  for  the  rendering  'meal.'  Post- 
biblical  literature,  however,  uses  stfuddh  (miyp)  for 
'meal,'  and  the  word  may  have  been  known  earlier,  its 
root  saad  (ij,'d)  'to  sustain,'  being  a  good  OT  word 
(see  Gen.  I85  Judg.  195).  In  the  NT  EV  speaks  of 
dining  and  dinner1  (Mt.  224  Lk.  II37/.  14i2 — cp  Jn. 
2I1215),  of  supping  and  supper1  (Lk.  14i2,  etc.)  ;  but 
RV  gives  a  more  correct  rendering  in  one  of  these 
passages — '  break  your  fast '  (Jn.  21 1215,  AV  '  dine  '). 

As  to  the  time  of  the  meals,  the  principal  one  was 

postponed  to  the  period  just  before  or    after  sunset. 

1  DiviRinn    Thus,  in  the  Gospels,  master  and  servant 

of  thp  A         alike  take  their  meal  after  they  are  '  come 
aay.   -n  from  the  field>  ^Lk  ^^  .  cp  Ruth 

37),  which,  in  the  seasons  of  harvest  and  vintage  at 
least,  would  hardly  be  before  sundown.  In  like  manner 
the  noon-tide  heat,  which  suspends  all  out-door  work, 
suggests  a  simple  meal  for  the  resting  labourer  (Ruth 
214),  and  not  for  him  alone  (cp  Joseph's  dinner  'at 
noon,'  Gen.  43 16).  If  we  add  to  these  the  morning 
'snack,'  a  morsel  of  bread  and  some  simple  relish,  with 
which  the  peasant  still  breaks  his  fast,  we  have  the 
ordinary  meals  of  the  population  of  early  Palestine. 

In  the  second  Christian  century  the  immemorial  custom  of 
three  meals  a  day,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  is  illustrated  by  a  pro- 
vision of  the  later  Jewish  law.  On  the  outbreak  of  a  fire  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  rescue  sufficient  provisions 
to  furnish  three  meals  (n'rnyp  whv  pis)  if  the  fire  takes  place  in 
the  night  seasons  of  the  Sabbath  (n3C*  ,S,I72)  ;  sufficient  for  two 

For  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  original,  see  below,  §  2. 
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meals,  if  it  takes  place  in  the  forenoon  ;  for  one  meal  only,  if  it 
takes  place  in  the  afternoon  (Shabbath  lti2).  The  first  of  the 
three  was  a  slight  refreshment,  scarcely  constituting  a  meal  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  to  which  Kamphausen  (in  Riebm, 
HlVBfi)  955<z)  finds  a  reference  in  Prov.  31 15  (in  the  '  Praise  of 
the  Virtuous  Woman  ').l  The  Talmud  calls  this  the  mnc>  nS, 
the  'morning  morsel.'  It  is  the  apitrrov  nput'ivov  or  early 
breakfast  of  classical  writers  ;  it  is  referred  to  in  Jn.  21  12  15, 
and  nowhere  else  (see  RV). 

The  two  proper  meals  of  the  day  (cp  Ex.  16 12  1  K. 
176)   were   taken,   the  one  about  noon,   the  other  and 
2   The  Drinci-  more    elaDorate    of    the    two,     about 
Dal  meals       sunset-       The    former    is    the    Greek 
"  '      dpicrrov,  the  latter  the  Greek  beiirvov.2 

These  were  the  meals  to  which  guests  were  generally 
invited  (Lk.  14 12;  cp  11 37  14 16,  etc.).  To  'eat  no 
bread,'  is  synonymous  with  partaking  of  /iijre  &pi<rT0i> 
/lyre  delirvov  (said  of  Ahab  1  K.  214  =  Jos.  Ant.  viii. 
138;   Niirsc,  §356). 

(a)  The  dptarov.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  there 
was  a  uniform  hour  for  the  HpiaTov,  despite  the  odd 
reading  of  ©  (1  S.  14  24  ;  see  Honey,  col.  2104,  n.  4), 
'  all  the  land  was  breakfasting.'  The  duties  of  the 
market  (Mk.  7 4)  and  the  synagogue  had  first  to  be  at- 
tended to.  There  is  a  Talmudic  statement  (Shabbath 
10a)  that  '  the  fourth  hour  '  (about  10  A.M. )  3  '  was  the 
meal  time  of  ordinary  persons,  the  fifth  hour,  of  labourers, 
the  sixth  hour,  of  the  learned. '  The  noontide  meal  at 
which  Joseph  entertained  his  brethren  (Gen.  431625)  is 
called  by  the  Greek  translators  (about  250  B.C.)  'break- 
fast ' ;  this  was  also,  in  their  opinion,  the  meal  to  which  a 
sovereign  would  invite  a  guest  after  the  morning  service 
at  the  altar  of  Bethel  (1  K.  13  7,  @  '  come  and  breakfast 
with  me '  ■   Heb.  -iyo.  EV  '  refresh  thyself  ;  see  above).4 

It  was  to  breakfast  rather  than  to  dinner  (as  EV) 
that  Jesus  was  invited  by  the  Pharisee  of  Lk.  1137^ 
In  ordinary  cases  it  was  a  very  simple  meal ;  for  field 
labourers,  bread  dipped  in  vinegar  with  a  handful  of 
parched  corn  (Ruth 2 14)  or  'pottage  and  bread  broken 
into  a  bowl'  (Bel33  ;  @87  adds  'a  cruise  of  wine'),  or 
bread  with  fish,  dried  or  roasted,  as  relish  (Jn.  21 9 13; 
cp  Tob.  66  [@bma],  and  see  Fish,  Food). 

(b)  Evening  meal. — The  principal  meal  of  the  day, 
however,  was  undoubtedly  the  evening  meal  (belirvov), 
which  was  taken  by  rich  and  poor  when  '  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day'  were  past  (cp  Judg.  19 21  with 
v.  16),  that  is  in  the  late  afternoon,  before  or  just  after 
sundown  (see  above,  §1).  It  would  naturally  fall  later 
than  '  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice ' 
(1  K.  I83641  Ps.  HI2);  in  NT  times  this  took  place 
daily  about  the  ninth  hour,  which  was  consequently 
'the  hour  of  prayer'  (Acts  3 1).  The  Hebrews  are  re- 
presented as  having  their  chief  meal  in  the  evening 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  16 12),  and  the 
passover  was  from  the  first  an  evening  meal.  Josephus 
represents  the  spies  dining  with  Rahab  '  a  little  before 
sunset ' — which  was  also  the  royal  dinner  hour  (Ant.  v. 

1  [The  words  rh'h  T)J?3  D£B\  '  and  she  rises  while  it  is  night,' 
make  the  first  line  of  the  1  distich  overlong ;  Bickell  may  be 
right  in  omitting  them  :  note  Pasek.  The  sense  then  becomes 
clear,  '  Having  obtained  a  good  supply  of  provision,  she  assigns 
to  each  his  due  amount  of  food.'] 

2  The  renderings  'dinner'  and  'supper'  respectively,  adopted 
by  EV,  obscure  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  meals,  which 
would  be  better  expressed  by  'breakfast,' — 'lunch'  we  fear  is 
too  modern— and  '  dinner '  corresponding  to  the  French  dejeuner 
and  diner,  with  'breakfast'  and  'dine,'  in  place  of  'dine'  and 
'sup*  for  the  corresponding  verbs.  Delitzsch,  we  may  add,  is 
obliged  in  his  Hebrew  NT  {e.g.,  Lk.  14 12),  to  make  use  of 
the   circumlocutions  D'lrjX  rfpyp  (noontide   meal)  and   21J)   D 

(evening  meal). 

3  Precisely  10  only  at  the  equinoxes,  at  other  times  varying 
from  about  9.40  to  10.20  a.m.  according  t<>  the  season  of  the  year. 

4  Cp  Susanna  7  13  ;  also  2  S.  24  15,  in  6  ('  till  breakfast  time '), 
where  Pesh.  renders  'till  the  sixth  hour.'  Josephus  (Vit.  54) 
tells  us  that  the  Jews  of  his  day  felt  bound  to  breakfast  (apiaro- 
iroieto-ffai)  at  noon  on  Sabbaths.  The  practice  of  the  Essenes 
was  to  work  from  sunrise  till  the  fifth  hour  (about  11  a.m.), 
when  they  repaired,  after  an  inteival  spent  in  the  bath,  to 
breakfast  in  the  common  dining-hall  (5ei7rcT)TTjptoc)  of  the 
brotherhood  (Jos.  B/ii.  8  5). 
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I2).  The  meal  [Selirvov,  ibid.vi.ii)  referred  to  in 
1  S.  9 13  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  maidens 
were  fetching  water  from  the  village  fountain  ;  it  was  a 
sacrificial  meal  (see  Sacrifice).  When  the  meal  was 
over  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest  (koLttjs  &pa  Ant.  I.e.  ; 
cp  1  S.  925  [<5S]  and  Driver's  note),  as  many  instances 
besides  this  clearly  show  (Tob.  81^  ;  Jos.  Ant.  ii.  6  7 
xiv.  15 11  ;  fit.  44  ;  cp  Eccl.  5  i2[n]).  The  time  of  the 
first  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  was  '  when  the 
evening  had  come'  (Mt.  14i5  ;  cp  Lk.  9  12),  and  it  was 
'  toward  evening'  that  Jesus  reclined  at  dinner  with  the 
two  disciples  at  Emmaus1  (Lk.  2429/".). 

(a)  Tables. — In  the  earliest  times,  the  Hebrews,  like 
their  Bedouin  kinsmen,  must  have  sat  upon  the  ground 

p     ,  at  meals,   as   in   the   idyllic  scene,    Gen. 

181^;  (so  Judg.  619,  'under  the  oak'; 
cp  Judith's  attitude,  Jud.  12 15).  This  was  the  custom 
also  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  among 
whom  several  varieties  of  the  posture  were  in  vogue  (see 
illustrations  in  Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.,  1878,  1  419,  cp  244). 
The  Bedouins  in  some  parts  first  spread  on  the  ground 
a  small  mat  of  plaited  straw  or  grass,  or  a  round  disc 
of  leather  (sufra;  cp  Writing),  round  the  edge  of 
which  a  string  has  been  inserted.  By  drawing  the 
atter,  the  sufra  becomes  a  bag,  like  a  schoolboy's 
satchel,  to  hold  the  provisions  for  subsequent  meals. 
On  the  outspread  sufra  is  placed  a  large  wooden  bowl 
in  which  the  meal  is  served  ;  the  guests  sit  round2  and 
help  themselves  with  the  right  hand  from  the  steaming 
mess.  Now  the  etymology  of  the  ordinary  Hebrew 
word  for  'table'  {sulhan)3  shows  that  it  was  originally 
identical  with  the  sufra,  a  fact  which  throws  light  on 
the  early  Hebrew  customs  at  meals.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  raise  the 
bowl  or  bowls  in  which  the  food  was  placed  a.  few 
inches  from  the  ground  by  means  of  a  stand. 

The  stand  must  have  resembled  the  stand  or  table  composed 
of  a  tapering  shaft  about  six  inches  high(Erman,  Anc.  Eg.  193, 
fig.  185)  supporting  a  flat  circular  top  largely  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  since  the  name  of  the  round  leather  *  sulhan '  was 
extended  to  it  (for  illustrations,  see  dining  scene  in  Wilkinson, 
loc.  cit.).  This  circular  table,  when  introduced  into  Rome  from 
the  East,  received  the  name  monopodium  (illustr.  and  refF.  in 
Rich's  Rom.  and  Gk.  Antiq.  s.v.).  All  the  tables  of  the 
ancients  strike  us  as  uncomfortably  low  (for  Jewish  tables  note 
the  table  of  shewbread  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  which  according 
to  the  measurements  in  Reland's  plate  [De  Spoliis  Templi,  70] 
is  twenty  inches  in  height). 

(b)  Seats. — From  the  time  that  they  came  under 
Canaanitish  influence  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  sat 
at  meals  on  chairs  or  stools  (mosdb,  EV  'seat,'  1  S. 
20  25);  probably  these  differed  but  little  in  style  from 
those  in  use  in  Egypt  (see  Wilk.  op.  cit.  \^p%ff.)  and 
Assyria.  The  place  of  honour  in  Saul's  time  was  the 
'  seat  by  the  wall '  (Tj3n  neto,  T  S.  2O25) — i.e. ,  probably, 
by  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  (as  usually  now). 
The  fashion  of  sitting,  however,  gradually  gave  way  before 
that  of  reclining  on  couches  or  divans  (see  Bed,  §  5). 

'  Reclining  at  meals  was  apparently  not  usual  among  the 
Assyrians  (any  more  than  among  the  Egyptians  or  the  Homeric 
Greeks),  In  the  famous  garden  scene  (Brit.  Mus.  Assyrian 
sculptures)  Asur-bani-pal  reclines  on  a  rich  couch  .  .  .,  but  this 
is  an  exceptional  luxury.  Even  his  favourite  queen  is  seated  on 
a  chair  of  state.  Another  monument  represents  four  guests 
seated  at  a  table  (Bonomi,  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  191  ; 
Ragozin,  Story  of  Assyria,  403  f).  Reclining  was,  however, 
general  among  more  luxurious  peoples,  such  as  the  Syrians  and 

1  Josephus  dined  after  nightfall  (77/.  63),  and  on  one  occasion 
was  still  at  table  two  hours  (oipa.  wktos  Sevrepa,  ibid.  44)  there- 
after. The  Essenes,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  worked 
till  evening  Oie'xpt  Sci'Atjs),  when  they  dined.  At  Alexandria 
the  Jewish  translators  are  represented  as  working  till  the  ninth 
hour,  after  which  came  relaxation  and  dinner  (Jos-  Ant.  xii.  2  13  ; 
cp  the  notice  as  to  the  dinner  hour  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  3  Mace.  5  14). 

2  Heb.  320  in  OT  =' recline  at  table'  only  1  S.  16 11 
(23]  X^),  but  frequently  in  later  Hebrew  in  the  Hiphil  (see  Levy, 
s.v.).  Hence  32T,  Cant.  1 12  of  the  king's  round  table  (see 
Del.  ;  RV  'table'),   nz'SO,  a  feast ;  f'202,  guests,  etc. 

3  From  n^'jy  to  strip  off  (the  skin);  see  Levy,  Ncuheb. 
WSrterb.  s.v. ,  and  especially  the  excursus  in  Moore's  fudges,  igf. 
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N.  Israelites  (in  Amos's  time  ;  see  Am.  3  12  6  4,  and  cp  Hoff- 
mann, ZA  TIV,  1883,  p.  102,  and  the  engraving  in  £-esno«j 
Cyprus,  its  Cities,  etc.,  149),  the  Persians  (Esth.  16  7»J,  ana 
probably  the  Babylonians,  on  whose  luxunousness  see  is.  4/  8 
Jer.513o.'l 

Reclining  has  become  the  usual  position  at  meals 
for  the  writers  of  the  Apocrypha  (&vaKeifJ.cu,  1  Esd.  4io; 
KaraKXlvofxat,  Jud.  12is  [also  <3  in  1S.I611,  and  four 
times  inLk.],  dvairlvrot,  Tob.  2i  [BK]  78  [X],  etc).  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  in  NT  times  the  practice  of  reclin- 
ing at  meals  (^tt'  ayK&vos  Senrveiv)  was  universal  through- 
out the  peoples  around  the  Mediterranean.2  Among  the 
Jews,  however,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
the  best  period,  it  was  only  the  men  who  reclined  ;  the 
wives,  we  may  be  sure,  continued  to  sit,  either  on  the 
couch  (kXLvt))  at  the  feet  of  their  husbands — Lk.  1039, 
however,  is  not  a  case  in  point — or  on  chairs  or  stools 
(cp,  again,  the  relief  of  Asur-bani-pal  and  his  queen). 
The  children  sat  on  stools  beside  their  parents  (Mk. 
728),  as  represented  on  various  monuments  of  classical 
antiquity,  dependents  and  slaves  either  on  the  ground 
(cp  Judith  I215)  or,  as  at  Rome,  on  benches  (in  sub- 
selliis,  MH,  hozo  mentioned  along  with  couch,  chair, 
and  table,  Kelim  23)  with  a  rest  (tt>jn)  at  either  end 

(zdid.223). 

The  law,  in  later  times,  demanded  that  even  the  poorest  Jews 
should  enjoy  the  luxury  of  reclining  at  the  festive  Passover  meal 
(Pesachim  10  1,  cp  Columella,  De  Re  Rust.  xi.  1 19).  This 
association  of  reclining  with  festivity  rendered  it  natural  for  the 
Jews  on  the  occasion  of  a  death  to  overturn  their  couches  and 
sit  at  meals  while  in  mourning,  a  practice  observed,  according  to 
Plutarch,  by  the  younger  Cato. 

The  women  of  the  family,  as  has  been  implied,  took 
their  meals  with  the  men  (1  S.  l^ffi.  Ruth  2 14  J0M4  ; 
cp  Ex.  V2?>ff*  [Passover],  Dt.  I614  [Succoth]),  except 
when  strangers  or  distinguished  guests  were  present 
(see  Gen.  \%bff.  [Sarah  '  in  the  tent '],  Judg.  196/;  [only 
the  two  men  of  the  party],  2  S.  I323  Est.  \§ff.)? 

Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of  an  imaginary  enter- 
tainment in  NT  times,  noting,  as  we  proceed,  the 
is  rtrtaj«  a .  historical  development  of  customs. 
,  ,  The  occasions  for  merry  -  makings 
,       .      ,  were  as  numerous  as  among  ourselves 

'  '  (see  Family,  Feast,  Marriage, 
Birthday,  Circumcision).  It  was  usual  to  send 
invitations  early  (to  invite  is  'to  call'4;  1  S.  9 13  Lk. 
I49,  etc.)  through  servants  (Mt.  223;  cp  Prov.  93). 
On  the  appointed  day,  it  was  not  unusual  to  send  a 
messenger  (vocator)  with  a  reminder  (Mt.  224  Lk-  14i7), 
or  even  to  conduct  the  guests  to  the  place  of  entertain- 
ment (Est.  614).  This  custom  still  prevails  in  the  East 
(see  Plummer's  note  on  Lk.  14*8  21). 

Arrived  at  the  host's  residence,  the  guest  is  received 
with  a  kiss  (Lk.  745),  and  probably  conducted  to  the 
anteroom  or  vestibule  of  the  dining-room5  (see  House, 
col.  2131).  Here  the  welcome  attention  of  washing  the 
guest's  feet — doubly  welcome  if  performed  by  the  host  or 
hostess  in  person  ( 1  S.  2541  t  Tim.  5io;  cpjn.  134^) 
— and  anointing  his  head  (see  Anointing,  §  2),  is 
offered.6     Or,  if  the  space  of  the  house  is  too  limited  for 

1  Che.  Intr.  Is.  126.  On  the  lecti  aurati  or  tnaurati  and 
inargentati  of  the  Romans,  see  Marquardt,  Privatleben  d. 
R timer,  1  301.  Were  the  couches  described  in  Esther  such  as 
these?    Compare  the  description  in  Cant.  3  10  (see  Palanquin). 

2  The  late  Heb.  term  is  3DH  (in  OT,  in  the  sense  of  sitting 
at  table,  1  S.I611),  hence  DDD  in  Cant.,  a  product  of  the  Greek 
period,  may  well  be '  table '  as  E  V  (1 12).  The  favourite  NT  terms 
are  cLva.Kcly.ai  and  Ka.Ta.KeZp.ai,  but  not  the  simple  verb  ;  ova.- 
and  KaraKXivoLtat,  avairiirTio  ;  o-vva.vaKelp.ai  (ol  <rvva.va.Ketii.evoi., 
the  guests,  Mt.  14g,  etc.;  cp  ol  <rvyKa.TaKeCfj.evot,  Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  4g);  Josephus  also  supplies  irpoKa.Ta.K\{v(o,  Ant.xv.O4; 
-Kkivofxai,  vi.4i,  'to  take  a  higher  place  at  table';  viro- 
Ka.Ta.K\Cvofj.ai,  '  to  take  a  lower  place,  xii.  4  9.  Cp  Lk.  14  7^, 
and  below. 

3  Dan.  5  2jf.  cannot  be  cited  for  the  normal  Jewish  practice. 

4  On  the  curious  term  SenrvoKk-rJTtJip,  which  occurs  in  the 
interesting  section  of  Codex  Bez£  after  Mt20  28  see  Nestle 
Text.  Crit.  of  the  Gk.  Text  (1901),  pp.  217,  255^  ' 

5  We  infer  this  from  the  well-known  aphorism  in  Pirke  Abotk 
(4  23,  ed.  Taylor). 

6  The  custom  of  washing  the  feet  has  not  yet  died  out  in  the 
East.    See  Robinson,  BR  [1841],  3  26;  Doughty,  A  r.  Des.  2  1  ?&. 
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this,  the  guest  is  ushered  at  once  into  the  dining-room. 
■  Ten  cubits  by  ten '  (ife'irSj/  i^y)  is  given  in  the  Mishna 
{Bddd  Bathrd,  64)  as  the  dimensions  of  an  average 
triclinium  (r^Tto).  or  dining-room,  which  gives  a  room 
from  15  to  18  feet  square.1  If  its  owner  is  inclined  to 
follow  the  Roman  fashion,  doubtless  adopted  at  the 
court  of  Herod,  and,  as  the  above-mentioned  loan- 
word shows,  already  familiar  to  the  people,  the  room  is 
furnished  with  three  very  wide  couches — each  sufficient 
to  accomodate  three  guests  reclining  full-length  at  right- 
angles  to  the  table — ranged  round  three  sides  of  a 
square  table,  the  fourth  side,  towards  the  door,  being 
left  free  for  the  service.'2  In  most  Jewish  houses,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  assumed  that  there  still  prevailed  the 
Greek  custom,  according  to  which  the  couches  were  much 
narrower,  each  holding  only  two  guests  as  a  rule,  who 
reclined  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  small  oblong  tables. 
Of  these  one  was  provided  for  each  couch.  If  the  party 
was  small  or  the  room  very  large,  each  guest  might 
have  a  couch  and  table,  as  at  the  Egyptian  court  (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  49  :  ryv  wapaKetpL^vtiv  avTip  rp&irefav). 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  their  respective 
claims  to  precedence  have  been  duly  weighed  by  the 
host.  The  'chief  places'  (RV  for  irpiOTOKXiaiat,  Mt. 
236  Mk.  1239  Lk. 147  2O46  ;  cp  tt]V  irpwTqv  avdicXtaiv, 
Aristeas,  ed.  Wendland,  187)  were  demanded  as  a  right 
by  the  priestly  aristocracy  ;  but  these  claims  were,  in 
the  time  of  Jesus,  continually  called  in  question  by  the 
more  democratic  Pharisees.  If  the  guests  were  all  of 
the  same  social  status,  arranging  them  was  a  simple 
matter.  Precedence  went  according  to  age  {nyp\  "in**. 
Bddd  Bathrd,  120  a),  as  in  Joseph's  entertainment 
(Gen.  4333),  and  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  (Aristeas, 
loc.  cit.).  As  long  as  sitting  at  meals  was  customary, 
the  seat  of  honour  (fcadtdpa  56i-7}s,  Ecclus.  7  4)  was  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  host.  But  which  were  the 
TrpuTotcXuTiai.  (literally,  the  chief  reclining-places)  in  the 
later  period?  Putting  aside  those  houses  into  which 
the  triclinium,  with  its  strict  etiquette,  had  been  intro- 
duced, we  may  suppose  that  the  older  custom  of 
separate  couches  and  tables,  as  explained  above,  was 
still  observed. 

It  was  in  such  a  house  that  Jesus  observed  how  the 
Pharisees  'chose  out  the  chief  seats'  (Lk.  14 7),  which  were 
doubtless  tlie places  at  the  luad  of  each  couch— i.e.,  at  the  end 
provided  with  the  arm-rest  (^ttCkKlvtpov  ',  irvSr\  =  ava.it\LTOv  [<B] 
or  reclinatorium  [Vg.],  Cant,  3  10).  To  prove  this  we  need 
not  refer  to  the  analogy  of  the  Roman  triclinium.  In  a 
Jewish  treatise — of  somewhat  late  date,  it  is  true — the  question 
is  asked  :  '  What  is  the  etiquette  of  reclining  at  table '  (Tosefta, 
Berakh.  55)?  The  answer  runs  thus :  '  When  there  are  two 
couches,  the  most  honourable  (guest)  reclines  at  the  head  of  the 
first  couch  (ruitt'K-)  Sty  WK~S2  Ip'D),  and  the  next  to  him  (in 
rank)  on  the  couch  on  his  right.  But  when  there  are  three 
couches,  the  most  honourable  (guest)  reclines  at  the  head  of  the 
middle  couch,  the  next  to  him  (in  rank)  above  him  [i.e.,  in  the 
corresponding  place  on  the  couch  to  his  left],  the  third  (in  rank) 
on  the  couch  to  his  right.'3  The  place  of  the  host  was  no 
doubt,  as  in  Greece  and  Rome,  close  to  the  principal  guest, 
most  probably  the  second  place  on  the  centre  couch. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  refer 
briefly  to  the  much  debated  question  as  to  the  relative 
positions   of    Jesus    and    his    disciples    at     the    Last 

1  According  as  the  cubit  is  reckoned  at  eighteen  or  at  twenty- 
one  inches. 

2  See  arts.  Lectus  and  Triclinium  in  the  Diets,  of  Classical 
Antiquities. 

8  This  is  clear  and  explicit  enough.  Nevertheless  even  good 
scholars  (see,  e.g.,  Thayer,  sub  TrptoTOKAiui'a  and  Plummer  on 
Lk.  14  7)  have  been  misled  by  Edersheim  (see  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
2  2oyf),  who  unwarrantably  (as  the  present  writer  thinks)  renders 
HBD,  in  a  Talmudic  passage  (Berdkh.  ifiV)  similar  to  that  above 
quoted,  by  'cushions,'  with  the  result  that  on  a  given  couch  '  if 
there  are  three  cushions,  the  third  worthiest  lies  below  him  who 
has  lain  down  first  (at  his  right),  so  that  the  chief  person  is  in 
the  middle  (between  the  worthiest  guest  at  his  left  hand,  and 
the  less  worthy  one  at  his  right  hand.')  By  this  mistaken 
rendering  the  ■trpioTOKkio-Cat  are  wrongly  transferred  by  Eders- 
heim to  the  middle  places  on  each  couch — i.e.,  from  the  locus 
summus  to  the  locus  medius ; — or  are  we  meant  to  infer  that  the 
three  chief  guests  at  a  banquet  were  all  accommodated  on  one 
couch  ? 
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Supper.  From  the  narratives  in  the  Gospels  and 
from  our  knowledge  of  contemporary  Jewish  practice, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  little  band  reclined  in  the 
usual  way  round  a  single  table.  On  this  particular 
occasion  they  may  have  occupied  four  separate  couches. 
Jesus  and  John,  we  know  for  certain,  reclined  on  the 
same  couch,  the  former,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  in  the 
place  of  honour  at  the  head  of  the  principal  couch — 
perhaps  the  second  from  the  left,  facing  the  entrance 
to  the  upper  room  {av6.ya.10v}  Mk.  I415  Lk.  22i2)  in 
which  they  met — with  the  beloved  disciple  below  him 
on  his  right  (tv  r(p  KdXwip  rod  'Itjaov,  Jn.  I323).  Judas 
must  have  been  within  easy  reach  of  the  Master  (see 
ibid.  v.  26),  either  in  the  third  place  on  the  same  couch 
(the  second),  or  in  the  corresponding  place  on  the  couch 
(the  first)  above.2  Peter,  finally,  must  have  reclined 
some  places  below  John,  on  the  third  or  fourth  couch, 
from  either  of  which  he  could  easily  be  seen  by  John 
{see  ibid.  j.  24).      Beyond  this  all  is  pure  conjecture. 

The  vexed  question  of  precedence  settled,  the  guests 
take  their  places  on  the  mattress  (in  Mishna  is),3  on  the 
couch  assigned  to  them.  These  places  are  indicated 
by  the  cushions  [khetk,  7rpo<TKe<pd\at.oi/  ;  see  Cushion, 
Bed)  on  which  each  leans  his  left  elbow  (cp  Ezek.  13 18 
<55,  wpoffKecp&Xaia  uirb  ir&vra  dyK&va  xeLpfc)  leaving  the 
right  hand  and  arm  free.  In  the  houses  of  the  rich, 
mattress  and  pillows  were  covered  with  silk  (Am.  3 12, 
RV),  in  those  of  the  poor  with  leather  [Mikw.  IO2  Kel. 
265).  At  this  stage  water  was  brought  for  the  im- 
portant ceremony  of  the  '  washing  of  hands  '  (dh1  vh"p})- 

This  '  washing  of  hands  must  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  ordinary  washing  (ns-rn),  being,  strictly,  not  e. 
k  '  OT  V  washing  at  all,  but  an  affusion  or  pour- 
*  .  h  '  m%  °^  water  fr°m  **■  vessel  on  the  hands, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  usual  Hebrew  phrase 
just  given,  which  is  shortened  from  d'TH  hv  CD  nS'OJ 
(lit.  '  a  lifting  up  of  water  upon  the  hands  ').4 

This  practice  of  pouring  water  on  the  hands  before 
meals  is  not  mentioned  in  the  OT  (but  see  Tobit,  7 9, 
text  of  N)  ;  it  would  be  rash  on  that  account  to 
regard  the  ceremony  as  of  late  origin,  in  view  of 
its  universal  observance  by  the  civilised  nations  of 
antiquity  (for  Egypt  see  Erman,  179-181  ;  Wilkinson, 
1  425  ;  for  Greece,  the  Homeric  poems  -passim  ;  cp  s£n. 
I705).  By  the  first  century  of  our  era  the  greatest 
importance  was  attached  to  its  observance,  as  we  see 
from  various  passages  of  the  NT  (see  esp.  Mk.  7  1-4). 
especially  by  the  adherents  of  the  Pharisees.  It  is 
described  as  '  a  tradition  of  the  elders  '  [I.e.,  u.  3) :  in 
other  words  it  was  not  claimed  as  a  Mosaic  institution. 
At  least  two  attempts  to  justify  the  practice  from  the 
Pentateuch,  however,  are  found  in  the  Talmud,  one 
authority  basing  it  on  Lev.  15  n  {so  Chullin,  105  a), 
another  on  Lev.  2O7  {Btrdkh.  53  £). 

The  passage  Lev.  20  7  affords  a  characteristic  example  of  Rab- 
binic exegesis  :  '  Sanctify  yourselves  therefore ;  this  is  the 
washing  of  hands  before  meals  ;  and  be  ye  holy:   this  is  the 

*  Not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  'guest-chamber'  (to 
Ka.Ta.kvu.0.),  according  to  Plummer,  in  loc. 

2  It  is  doubtful  if  Judas'  proximity  to  Jesus  can  be  based  on 
Mt.  2623  (6  efjipd^as  fL€T  i/J-ov  Tr\v  Xe^Pa  *v  TV  Tpu^Ai'w  ;  cp 
Mk.  14 17  20)  since  there  may  have  been  only  one  such  'dish,'  viz., 
that  containing  the  haroseth  (see  Passover,  §  17).  If  we  could 
be  sure  that  there  was  one  '  dish  '  for  each  couch,  as  some  suggest, 
then  Judas'  position  would  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  first  of 
the  two  alternatives  given  above. 

3  Perhaps  in  Is.  21s,  jvflX  n35C.  'they  spread  the  mats'  (for 
the  grounds  see  Chu.  Intr.  Is.  126).  [But  cp  Obadjah  (Book), 
where  'this  difficult  phrase  is  emended  in  the  light  of  the  theory 
mentioned  in  Crit.  Rev.  11  (1901)  18.] 

4  Hence  paim'fo,u.cu,  the  reading  of  KB  adopted  by  WH  and 
others,  is  a  much  more  appropriate  term  for  the  ceremony  than 
/SairTt'gopat  of  TR  in  Mk.  7  4.  The  latter  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  Heb.  J^pn,  to  dip  the  hands  in  water,  as  required  in 
certain  circumstances  before  eating.  For  further  details  of  this 
distinction  between  '1TD3  and  ~~,'?P,  see  Maimonides'  preface 
to  the  treatise  Ydddyim  (Surenhusius'  Mishna,  vol.  vi.  p.  480, 
and  Meuschen,  Nov.  Test,  e  Tahvude  illustr.  239). 
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washing  of  hands  after  meals  ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God : 
this  is  the  blessing.'  A  large  part  of  the  Mishna  treatise 
Yaddyim  (hands)  is  devoted  to  discussing  the  minimum  quantity 
i  )f  water  necessary,  which  was  fixed  at  a  quarter  log  (=  i\  '  egg- 
fuU'),  the  kind  of  water  admissible,  and  other  minutiae.  Similar 
prescriptions  are  given  in  Chaglga  25;  '  Before  partaking  of 
common  food  (| /""!),  the  tithe  and  the  tcrumah,  water  must  be 
poured  (sttJ)  over  the  hands  ;  before  consecrated  food  (tfTlp,  i.e., 
portions  of  the  sacrificial  victims)  the  hands  must  be  dipped 
(Saa)  in-water  '  (cp  C/iullm,  106a). 

As  among  the  people  of  classical  antiquity  and  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day,  an  attendant  made  the  round 
of  the  guests  with  a  small  ewer  and  basin,  both  generally 
of  brass  (see  illust.  in  Lane's  Mod.  Egyptians).,  the 
ewer  containing  water  which  had  been  kept  from 
possible  defilement  in  large  stone  jars,  the  v5piai  of  Jn. 
26^  The  hands  were  held  over  the  basin,  and  the 
water  allowed  to  run  to  the  wrist  (jnsrny,  Yad.  2s, 
Chull.  106  a,  b).  This,  after  all,  seems  the  simplest 
interpretation  of  the  words  in  the  second  Gospel : 
iav  fjA}  7ruyfj,y  vi^wvraL  ras  xapas,  ouk  fadiovatv  (Mk. 
73[KB,  etc.]).1  Originally  a  single  ablution  sufficed  ;  but 
by  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  process  was  repeated, 
the  hands  now  being  held  downwards  so  that  the  water 
(distinguished  as  D'jnnN  c'£,  or  second  water,  from  the 
first  water  D^'t^xT  DVo)  might  carry  off  the  defilement 
supposed  to  be  contracted  by  the  water  of  the  first 
washing  (for  details  see  Yad.  2 1-3  and  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times,  2  n  f ).  The  Hebrew  termini 
technici  just  quoted  have  often,  with  doubtful  propriety, 
been  applied  to  the  washing  before  and  after  meals 
respectively.  A  napkin  (nsc,  mappah,  BSrakh.  83  : 
D't  nnSDD.  Kil.  93  24 14)  was  used  to  dry  the  hands, 
after  which  it  might  be  laid  on  the  table  (so  the  school  of 
Shammai)  or  on  the  cushion  (so  Hillel — see  BSrdkh, 
loc.  cit. ). 

The  washing  of  hands  after  meals,  which  may  be  here 
mentioned  by  anticipation,  was  more  a  matter  of  con- 
venience than  of  ritual  to  people  to  whom  the  use  of 
knives  and  forks  was  unknown.  The  description  of 
Elisha  as  the  prophet  '  which  poured  water  on  the 
hands  of  Elijah'  (2  K.  3n)  has  in  all  probability  a 
reference  to  the  washing  of  hands  after,  if  not  also 
before,  meals. 

In  later  times,  the  more  fastidious  were  wont  to  wash  after 
each  course,  regarding  which  the  Talmud  holds  that  while  '  the 
washing  of  hands  before  and  after  meals  is  a  duty,  washing 
during  a  meal,  between  one  course  and  another,  is  a  matter  of 
choice  '  (Chuli.  105  a).  There  was  an  order  of  precedence  in  this 
matter  of  washing  also,  the  most  honoured  guest  washing  first 
(Berdk/i.  46^). 

The  company  having  performed  the  required  ablutions 
in  due  order,  the  host  gives  the  sign  to  '  bring  in  the 
fi  Servine1  ta^es  '  {tw&peLv  rptnrifas  ',  cp  TraptdrjKe 
°*  Tp6.ire$av  in  the  figurative  sense  of  setting 
food),  for  before  the  introduction  of  the  fixed  table  of 
the  triclinium,  the  attendants  carried  in  and  placed 
before  each  couch  a  low  table  on  which  (to  use  a  modern 
expression)  the  covers  were  already  laid.  Such  was  the 
'  spread  table'  (Tjny  \nSv)  of  Ezek.  2341,  yyy  'drak  being 
the  word  used  for  preparing  the  domestic  table  (Is.  21 5 
Ps.  235  Prov.  92),  as  well  as  for  arranging  the  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar,  'the  table  of  Yahwe'  (Ez.  41  22  44 16 
Mai.  1 7  12). 

In  the  more  modest  households,  the  meals  were  served,  as 
well  as  prepared,  by  the  women  of  the  family(Mt.  8  15  Mk.  1  31), 
although  exceptions  are  occasionally  found  (2  K.  4  43  Lk.  17  if). 
In  the  houses  of  the  rich,  the  waiting  (Esth.  635  [A])  was 
done  entirely  by  men,  who  were  in  most  cases  no  doubt'  slaves. 
The  standing  expression  in  Hebrew  is  si-reth  (mil')  (Siajtoveot, 
■ministrd),  of  which  the  participle  mesareth'tm  (1  K.  10  5  2  K.  4  43 
Esth.  1 10  '2  2  etc.  ;  NT  hiaKovoi  [EV  '  servants ']  Jn.  2  5  9)  is  the 
equivalent  of  our  'waiters,'  a  word  used  by  AV  only  in 
Judith  13  1  as  the  rendering  of  oi  Trapeo-rwTes  (but  RV  '  them 
that  waited ' ;  cp  tj  jrapao-Tacris  '  attendance,'  1  Mace.  15  32).     The 

1  The  late  Professor  Delitzsch  in  his  Heb.  translation  of  the 
NT  here  employs  the  words  of  the  Mishna  cited  above.  For 
alternative  reading  irvievd  |"k.  etc.],  and  the  interpretation 
generally,  see  the  Commentaries. 
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Hebrew  historians  (see  1  K.  10  5  2Ch.94)  have  given  us  a  life-like 
picture  of  Solomon's  table,  the  king  presiding,  flanked  on  either 
hand  by  '  the  gentlemen  of  the  household  '  on  chairs  (V13y  3Bnc), 
the  waiters  standing  in  attendance  O'nnB'D  1»2«?»  trrdtru 
KeiTOvpyuv),  dressed,  like  the  cupbearers,  in  the  royal  livery 
(Z"2^).  In  later  Hebrew  a  waiter  is  V?V  {BCrdkh.  7 1  Pesach. 
7  13)  from  i:;3tf  {Abdth  1  3),  the  equivalent  of  the  older  "T1?. 

At  the  stage  of  the  dinner  which  we  have  now  reached, 
the  host,  following  ancient  custom,  says  '  grace'  (nana  ; 
„™  B1  .  lit.  'a  blessing').  The  first  trace  of 
7.  The  Blessing.  a  .  grace  befoymeat  '  is  usually  de- 
tected in  the  incident  recorded  in  1  S.  9 13,  where  the 
people  delay  partaking  of  the  sacrificial  meal  until  the 
arrival  of  Samuel  to  '  bless  the  sacrifice.'  The  village 
feast  here  described,  however,  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
ordinary  domestic  meal.  The  earliest  mention  of  a 
grace  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  seems  to 
be  in  the  letter  of  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  ( '  not  later  than 
200  B.C.  ;  Schiirer),  in  which  is  given  an  account  of  the 
reception  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  of  the  Jewish  scholars 
professedly  sent  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for 
his  library. 

At  the  royal  table  one  of  the  delegates,  Elisha  by  name,  a 
priest,  was  requested  to  say  grace  (irot.ri<ra.<r9at  Karev^v, 
Aristeas,  ed.  W'endland,  184,  cp  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  2  12),  which  he  did 
standing.  In  the  Gospels  the  blessing  or  thanksgiving  before  a 
meal  has  the  repeated  sanction  of  Jesus  (euAoye'to  Mt.  2626 
Mk.87  Lk.'.'ie;  evxapitrreto  Mt.  15  36  2627  Mk.86  Lk.  22  17 
etc.),  as  in  Acts  27  35  it  has  that  of  Paul  (cp  1  Tim.  4  3  f.).  Of 
the  contemporary  Essenes,  we  are  informed  by  Josephus  that  'a 
priest  says  grace  (TrpoKaTeii^Tat)  before  meat,  and  it  is  unlawful 
for  any  one  to  taste  food  before  grace '  (nplv  ttjs  evxys  -5/ii.  8  s)- 

For  the  practice  of  saying  grace  after  meat,  which 
later  Judaism  finds  enjoined  in  Dt.  810  ('when  thou 
hast  eaten  and  art  full,  then  shalt  thou  bless  Yahwe 
thy  God  for  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  thee'), 
we  have  no  biblical  evidence.  From  this  fact,  and  from 
the  stress  laid  by  Josephus  {loc.  cit. )  on  the  fact  that  the 
pious  Essenes  offered  prayers  both  before  and  after 
meat,  we  gather  that  a  second  grace  was  not  yet 
customary  in  the  first  century.  By  the  end  of  the 
second,  however,  as  the  treatise  Btrdkhoth  (blessings) 
clearly  proves,  a  grace,  not  only  before  and  after  a  meal 
but  also  at  various  stages  of  it,  had  become  the  rule  in 
orthodox  households. 

A  considerable  part  (chaps.  6-8)  of  the  treatise  Berakhoth  is  de- 
voted to  discussing  the  various  forms  of  grace  appropriate  to  wine 
and  different  kinds  of  food,  such  as  bread,  fruit,  etc.,  and  at  what 
points  in  the  progress  of  the  meal  the  various  blessings  should  be 
said.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  injunctions  are  the  following  : 
— '  To  say  grace  is  incumbent  on  women,  slaves  and  children '  all 
of  whom  were  exempted  from  wearing  the  phylacteries  and  from 
certain  other  religious  duties  (Ber&kh.  2  3).  '  If  several  people 
sit  at  table,  each  says  grace  for  himself,  but  if  they  recline  one 
says  grace  for  all '  (66).  'Whoso  has  eaten  and  has  forgotten  to 
say  grace,  must,  the  school  of  Shammai  maintains,  return  to  his 
place  and  say  grace  ;  but  the  school  of  Hillel  holds  that  he  may 
say  grace  in  the  place  where  he  remembers  [the  omission] '  (8  7). 
'  Amen  is  to  be  said  after  an  Israelite  has  said  grace  (cp  1  Cor. 
14 16),  but  not  after  a  non-Israelite,  unless  one  has  heard  the 
whole  blessing'  (88).  As  specimens  of  these  early  graces,  it 
must  suffice  to  quote  those  to  be  said  over  bread  and  wine 
respectively.  Over  the  former  the  '  blessing '  runs — '  Blessed 
art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  bringest 
forth  bread  from  the  earth ' ;  over  the  latter — '  Blessed,  etc. 
(these  words  being  common  to  all  the  blessings),  who  createst 
the  fruit  of  the  vine*  (cp  Mt.  26 29  and  parall.).  To  these  may 
be  added  this  specimen  of  a  grace  after  meat — '  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  our  God  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  hosts,  enthroned 
upon  the  Cherubim,  for  the  food  which  we  have  eaten  '  (7  3). 

An  entertainment  such  as  that  now  being  described 

consisted  among  the  Jews,  as  among  their  Gentile  con- 

8    Menu    temPoraries'    of  two  parts,   the   SeTirvov  or 

dinner,  at  which  wine  was  taken  sparingly 

or    not    at   all,    and    the    following    'banquet'    mitieh 

(nnirE,    from  r\m    'to    drink,' ~avfxir6<nov)    which   was 

chiefly  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  wine-cup.1     This 

twofold  division  corresponds  to  the  '  first '  and  '  second 

tables  '  of  classical  antiquity.      The  '  first  table,'  to  which 

we  now  proceed,  consisted  of  various  courses  according 

to  the  wealth  and  inclination  of  the  host,  who,  on  week- 

1  /Banquet,'  in   older   English   writers,    has   still   this   more 

limited  application,  see  Oxf.  Engl.  Diet.,  s.v. 
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days  but  not  on  the  Sabbath,  might  have  drawn  up  for 
him  a  list  of  dishes  (cp  ypap./iaTtSiOi' ,  menu-card,  Athen. 
233),  as  well  as  of  his  guests  (see  Shabb.  232).  The 
dinner  of  the  Essenes,  according  to  Josephus,  consisted 
of  a  single  course  (t'£  ev6s  cSt<r/ia,Tos) ;  but  that  of  the 
average  middle-class  household  probably  consisted  of 
two  or  three.  The  first  course,  corresponding  in  the 
main  to  the  gustatio  of  the  Romans,  was  composed  of 
light,  appetising  dishes  of  the  nature  of  hors-J'a-uvre.1 
Among  these  were  salted  fish  (see  Fish,  §  7)  without 
bread,  eggs  boiled  or  beaten  with  oil  [Shabb.  85),  pre- 
served vegetables  of  all  sorts,  olives,  and  piquant  sauce 
or  vinegar  into  which  the  '  morsel  of  bread '  might  be 
dipped,  etc.  Appetisers  like  the  caper  (see  Caper- 
berry)  were  for  special  occasions  or  special  needs. 

On  this  followed  the  deipnon  (t\rna)  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  consisting  of  a  varying  number  of 
courses  of  vegetables,  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh,  as  described 
in  detail  in  the  general  articles  Food,  Fish,  Fowl. 
The  more  substantial  courses  were  varied,  on  great 
occasions,  bv  a  number  of  side-dishes  or  entrees,  for 
which  various  names  are  found  in  later  Jewish  literature. 
Wine  was  handed  round  '  in  the  course  of  the  meal ' 
(]ii5rr  qiro  BZrakh.  66). 

The  dishes  in  which  the  viands  were  served  —  the 
V'£?n  '^3  or  '  vessels  for  the  service  (of  the  table) '  of 
the  Mishna — naturally  varied  according 
to  the  wealth  and  social  position  of  the 
household,  vessels  of  earthenware  and  wood  predomin- 
ating in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  of  brass,  silver,  etc. ,  and 
even  gold  (see  below)  in  the  houses  of  the  rich.  The 
small  size  of  the  ancient  table,  however,  did  not  allow  of 
the  same  display  of  '  plate  '  (Judith  12 1),  as  is  customary 
in  modern  times.  Thus,  of  the  Greek  table  it  has  been 
said,  '  the  name  irfoal;  (besides  signifying  '  tray  ')  is  also 
given  to  the  plates  (see  below),  which,  with  the  bread 
baskets  and  the  small  vessels  to  hold  seasoning  and 
hors-d'eeuvre,  compose  the  whole  table  service  '  (Darem- 
berg  et  Saglio,  Diet,  des  Antiq. ,  s.v.  '  Csena,'  1275a),  a 
statement  confirmed  by  many  representations  on  Greek 
vases  and  elsewhere.  Bread,  which  formed  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  every  meal,  was  served  in  shallow 
wicker  baskets  C?p  OT  and  Mishna  passim — e.g. ,  Gen. 
40 16-18 ;  ran  ^d  Kel.  23,  nnM-Sp  Shabb.  I63  ©  xavovv) ; 
cp  Baskets.  In  ancient  times  a  similar  basket  of  closely 
plaited  grass,  reeds,  or  straw  was  even  used  to  serve 
meat  in  (Judg.  619),  and  such  trays  are  still  common  in 
the  East  (Palgrave,  Cent.  Arab.  \s?ff.,  Landberg, 
Prov.  62).  One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  of 
table  dishes  is  the  kl'arah  (AV  '  dish '  ;  '  charger '  in 
Nu.  7 13  where  mention  is  made  of  silver  '  chargers '  of 
130  shekels  weight ;  ©  generally  rpvfiXtov  ;  cp  also 
Ecclus.  34 14  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  8  10).  This  is  'the  dish" 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper  (Mt.  2623 
Mk.  142o).  It  must  have  been  a  round,  deep  dish  not 
unlike  the  catinum^  of  the  Romans,  by  which  Vg. 
renders  in  Mk.  14  20.  In  the  Mishna  we  very  frequently 
find  associated  with  the  ke"  drdh  a  dish  termed  tamhuy 
('in^n.  Shabb.  3s  N&d,  44  etc.),  which  appears  to  have 
been  round  like  the  ke'drah  but  much  shallower.  This 
we  infer  from  the  fact  that,  when  made  of  metal,  the 
tamhiiyv/as  capable  of  being  used  as  a  mirror  (Kel.  30  2). 
It   may,    therefore,   be  identified   with  the  Trlvo.%,    the 

1  This  course  might,  accordingly,  be  reckoned  as  purely  hors- 
doeuvre,  i.£.t  as  preliminary  to  the  proper  meal  (cp  rnSIB 
(iron  'JSW,  lit.  a  side  dish  before  the  meal,  Blrakh.bs),  arid 
offered  to  the  guests  even  before  they  reclined  at  table, 
accompanied  by  a  cup  of  wine.  These  being  handed  round  as 
the  guests  were  still  seated  in  the  '  vestibule '  or  in  the  dining- 
room  itself,  grace  (as  we  have  just  seen)  was  at  this  stage  said 
by  each  guest  individually,  as  distinguished  from  the  common 
blessing  when  all  had  reclined.  See  the  Gemara  in  Babylonian 
and  Jerusalem  Talmuds  to  the  above  Mishna. 

For  illustrations  of  the  dishes  mentioned  in  this  paragraph 
see  the  Latin  words  in  italics  in  Rich's  Diet.  qfGk.  and  Roman 
Antiquities. 
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'  charger  '  of  Mt.  148  n  Mk.  625  28  (see  under  Lanx  in 
Rich).  The  7rt«a£  is  also  'the  platter'  of  Lk.  11 39, 
for  which  the  parallel  passage  Mt.  23  25  has  Trapo^tt 
(AV  also  'platter';  Vg.  paropsis) — originally  a  four- 
cornered1  dish  for  entrees,  as  the  etymology  shows,  but 
later  a  name  for  table  dishes  in  general.  It  may  be 
that  tamhuy  is  a  later  name  for  the  older  salldhalh 
(Ckltse,  3),  the  'dish'  into  which  the  sluggard  thrusts 
his  hand  but  is  too  lazy  to  bring  it  again  to  his  mouth 
(l'rov  1924  RV,  2U15  2  K.  2I13).  In  the  Mishna  we 
also  find  an  interesting  variety  of  the  same  dish  (')ncn 
jijjsn  Kel.  IUi),  evidently  a  large  wooden  tray  with 
various  compartments  (a  sort  of  compotier,  Levy) 
in  which  several  viands  could  be  served  at  once. 
These  '  service- vessels,'  as  we  have  seen,  were  of  very 
varied  material,  only  the  rich  and  high-placed,  like 
Flolofernes,  having  a  service  of  '  plate  '  (rb.  dpyvpwp-ara, 
Jud.  12 1  15 11  AV  ;  but  RV  '  silver  vessels  ').  Wealthy 
monarchs  like  Solomon  and  Ahasuerus  may  really 
have  had  all  their  plate  of  gold  (1  K.  IO21  2  Ch.  9  20 
Esth.  I7).  A  service  of  gold  plate  (xpva^fiara  Kal 
BiaKovLav — a  hendiadys,  '  golden  vessels  to  be  served  in  ' 
as  AV)  was  sent  by  the  young  King  Antiochus  VI.  to 
Jonathan  the  Asmonasan  (1  Mace.  11 58).  Wealthy 
Romans  were  fond  of  displaying  their  plate  on  a  species 
of  sideboard  known  as  abacus  [see  illust.  in  Rich] ; 
something  very  similar  is  intended  by  the  KiiXUiov  (KV 
'  cupboard  ')  in  or  on  which  Jonathan's  successor  Simon 
displayed  his  '  gold  and  silver  vessels,'  to  the  admiration 
of  the  Syrian  envoy  (1  Mace.  15  32).  Such,  too,  was 
'the  kvKIkwv  of  thirty  talents'  weight,'  presented  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  Eleazar,  according  to  Aristeas 
(Wendl.  320). 2 

Knives  and  forks  were  used  chiefly  in  the  kitchen 

and  for  carving  (see  Knife,  Cooking  Utensils,  §  5). 

„    ,.  The  former,  however,  were  also  used  for 

.  \j  ery.  pee]mg  fruit,  as  we  see  from  the  dramatic 
incident  of  Herod's  attempted  suicide  recorded  by 
Josephus(^«/.  xvii.  7,  BJ\.  33  7  frnxatpLOv).  '  Spoons  '  is 
hardlyacorrectrenderinginEx.2529etc. ;  seeALTAK,  §10. 
The  real  spoon  (larwdd,  Tnn)  is  first  mentioned  in  post- 
biblical  literature,  but  even  then,  like  the  cochlear  of  the 
Romans,  chiefly  in  connection  with  medicine.  It  might 
be  of  metal  (Kel.  17 12),  glass  (ibid.  3O2),  or  bone 
(Shabb.  86). 3  Even  among  the  most  civilised  nations 
of  antiquity,  as  in  Eastern  lands  to  this  day,  it  was  the 
universal  custom  to  eat  with  the  fingers  without  the  aid  of 
their  modern  substitutes,  the  first  two  fingers  and  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  being  used  for  this  purpose  (see 
reff.  above,  §5,  also  close  of  article).  The  'broth'  of 
Judg.  619  Is.  654,  sauces,  and  the  like,  were  eaten  by 
dipping  in  them  a  piece  of  bread,  the  'sop'  (ijiuiilov) 
of  Jn.  1326/i  (cp  Ruth2i4).  Each  guest  had  his 
'portion'  (n:D,  1S.I4/  923)  or  'mess'  (nNE»D,  Gen. 
4334  neplt  [©'],  2S.  118  &p<ns  [®EA]  ;  cp  Lk.'l042  the 
'  good  part '  or  portion)  placed  before  him  by  the  attend- 
ants, a  guest  whom  the  host  wished  specially  to  honour 
being  helped  to  some  special  delicacy,  as  in  Saul's  case 
(iS.  923  —  by  Josephus  called  p-cpls  ^aaCKiK-n,  Ant. 
vi.  4i),  or  receiving  a  more  ample  portion  than  the 
others  (Gen.  4334  iS.  I5:  read  'double  portion  as 
AVmE-).  'Portions'  might  also  be  sent,  as  a  further 
token  of  honour,  to  the  house  of  the  recipient  (2  S.  118; 
cp  Neh.  812). 

At  the  close  of  the  deipnon  proper  came  the  second 
washing  of  hands  (see  above),  after  which — if  we  may 
„  .  judge  from  contemporary  usage  else- 

11.  Symposium.  where_,  the  first  tables-  were  re- 
moved (atpeiv,  {tupepeiv  rpmr^fas :  Plut.  Symp.  84). 
This    custom,    however,    cannot    have    been   universal 

1  Quadrangulum  et   quadrilaterum  vas ;    Isidor,    quoted   by 
Marquardt,  Privatleben  d.  Romer,  635. 

2  This,  rather  than  a  goblet  (Becher  in  Wendland's  translation 
in  Kautzsch,  Pseude/iigr.),  is  suggested  by  the  weight  given. 

3  In  Yaddyim  4  6  bones  are  said  to  be  unclean,  '  so  that  no 
one  may  make  the  bones  of  his  father  or  his  mother  into  spoons ' ! 
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among  the  Jews,  for  according  to  the  Mishna  it  was 
often  the  practice  to  wash  the  tables  with  a  sponge 
{Shabb.  21 3,  cp  Od.  lui),  at  the  same  time  that  the 
crumbs  (^t^ia,  Mt.  1527)  which  had  fallen  'between 
the  couches'  were  swept  up  [Birdkh.  84,  Bern  2  7). 
In  the  former  case  the  '  second  tables  '  were  brought 
in,  and  the  attendants  proceeded  to  place  on  them  the 
dessert,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  some  of  the 
many  varieties  of  fruit,  fresh  or  preserved,  for  which 
Syria  has  been  at  all  times  famous  (see  Fruit).  Over 
the  fruit  was  said  an  appropriate  blessing  :  '  Blessed 
art  Thou,  etc.  who  createst  the  fruit  of  the  tree ' 
[BZrdkh.  61).  Whether  the  fruit  was  sent  to  table  in 
•baskets  of  silver'  (Prov.  25  n  RV)  is  doubtful.  See 
Baskets. 

Various  designations  for  this  part  of  the  entertainment  are 
found  in  the  Talmud.  One  of  these,  ND'jntp,  is  merely  a 
naturalised  form  of  the  Greek  word  for  dessert,  Tpayrjfj.aTa, 
while  another,  JDIjTDN,  by  its  etymology  (probably  eiri  kiGjuoi/, 
ad  commissationem;  cp  kw/xo?  EV  'revelling,'  t  Pet.  43  Rom. 
1313  Gal.  5  21)  indicates  that  dessert  formed  the  transition  to 
the  second  main  division  of  the  entertainment,  the  tnisteh  or 
symposium. 

Before  the  symposium  proper  began,  however,  the 
guests  anointed  afresh,  wine  and  ointments  being  natur- 
ally associated.  With  ointment  is  also  associated  incense 
(n"]Dp.  Prov.  279  Ezek.  234i),  and  in  later  times  a. 
special  kind  of  incense  or  aromatic  spice,  known  as 
ID^D.was  laid  upon  charcoal  and  handed  round  after 
the  meal  (Besd2y).  A  special  blessing  was  even  said 
over  it  by  the  orthodox  {Birdkh.  64).  "With  it  the 
guests  perfumed  their  clothes  (Ps.  458  [9]  Cant.  36)  and 
probably  their  beards  as  well  (see  Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
chap.  8,  with  illustr. ,  Palgrave,  East,  and  Cent.  Arab. 
26).  Nor,  we  may  be  sure,  was  it  only  among  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  that  the  summons  of  the  author  of 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  found  a  ready  response  ;  '  Let 
us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  perfumes  ;  and 
let  no  flower  of  spring  pass  us  by  ;  Let  us  crown 
ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  they  be  withered '  {Wisd. 
27/-  RV). 

Although  the  Hebrews  may  not  have  had  the  same  fondness, 
amounting  to  a  passion,  for  flowers,  that  characterised  their 
Egyptian  contemporaries  (Wiik.  1 426-9  with  illust.,  Erman, 
J93y-i  255),  lhe  custom  of  wearing  flowers  either  as  chaplets 
(Is.  28  \jff.~)  or  otherwise  at  their  banquets  was  one,  as  we  see, 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  crown  (are'i^aeoj)  which  it  was 
usual  to  award  to  the  successful  symposiarch  (Ecclus.  82  i_/C) 
was  probably  no  more  than  a  special  garland  of  flowers.  By 
the  first  century  the  custom  in  question  had  spread  under 
Hellenistic  influence  to  the  common  soldiers  in  the  army  (Jos. 
Atlt.  xix.  9  11,  areifiaivoviLevoi  KaX  i^vpt^o^tevoL  ;  cp  Chaplet). 

Although  there  is  evidence  (see  above,  §  8)  that  wine 
was  not  denied  to  the  guests  during  the  first  part  of  the 
entertainment,  still  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  regarded 
the  second  part  as  the  proper  period  for  enjoying  '  the 
fruit  of  the  vine.'  It  was  usual  to  appoint  one  of  the 
guests  to  be  '  ruler  [or  governor]  of  the  feast '  (rryoii/iiei'os 
Ecclus.  35 1  [AV  32 1]  ;  probably  also  Lk.  2226)  whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  measures  for  the  conduct  of  the 
feast,  as  arbiter  bibendi  to  regulate  the  manner  and 
quantity  of  the  drinking,  and  to  enforce  penalties  in 
the  case  of  any  breach  of  etiquette.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  among  the  learned  as  to  whether  the 
apxiTplKkivos  of  Jn.  28/  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
symposiarch  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Ben-Sira,  or 
with  the  functionary,  generally  a  slave,  known  as  the 
TpiK\ivia.pxn$  or  head  waiter  who  arranged  the  tables 
and  couches  and  superintended  the  service  generally. 
The  distinction  between  the  ruler  and  the  '  servants ' 
in  a.  9  and  the  tone  of  equality  which  characterises 
the  remarks  of  v.  10  seem  to  decide  for  the  former 
alternative.  * 

In  the  palaces  of  royalty,  however,  we  find  a  special 
set  of  attendants  who  brought  the  wine  to  table — the 
D'pt'?    (olvoxboi)    or    'cupbearers'    (1  K.  IO5    AVme), 

1  The  second  of  the  above  alternatives  (rptKAtj'idpxiO  is  sug- 
gested by  the  '  steward '  of  RVmg. 
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over  whom  was  set  the  '  chief  butler  '  (see  Cupbearer). 
At  an  Egyptian  banquet,  according  to  Wilkinson, 
while  the  men  had  male  attendants,  the  women  were 
waited  upon  by  females,  a  custom  which  the  Greek 
translators  of  Ecclesiastes  evidently  considered  as 
obtaining  at  the   court  of  Solomon  (Eccl.  28    olvoxbov 

kclI  otvoxba-s).1 

The  Jews  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods  certainly 

drank  their  wine  mixed  (see  Bel  33  in  ©,  2  Mace.  1539, 

BSraklt.Ts).      It  must,   however,   be  left 

12.  Use  01    an   open   question  whether   this   practice 
Wlne'        was  customary  in  earlier  times,  since  the 

biblical  references  to  mdsak,  'mingling'  (tidd,  Is.  5z2 
Prov.  9a  5)  are  rather  to  be  understood  of  the  addition 
of  aromatic  herbs  (but  see  Prov.  92  ffi).  The  use  of 
hot  water,  also,  is  proved  both  by  the  mention  of  the 
heating  apparatus  (nnp)  in  PSsachtm  7  i3j  and  by  the 
express  testimony  of  Ma  aseroth  44. 

From  the  scanty  biblical  data  and  from  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  analogies  we  may  presume  that  the  drinking- 
vessels  of  the  Hebrews  had  different  shapes,  some 
being  shallow,  others  deep.  To  the  former  class — the 
ids  (dis) — belong  such  cups  as  are  held  by  Asur-bani- 
pal  and  his  queen  in  the  famous  garden-scene  relief. 
Larger  than  the  kos  was  the  mizrdk  (fniD),  as  we  may 
infer  from  its  being  used  to  catch  the  blood  of  the 
sacrificial  victims.  Large  bowls  were  used  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  also,  no  doubt,  by  the  Hebrews,  for 
mixing  wine  with  pounded  aromatic  herbs.  Out  of 
these  bowls  (the  D'JTOl  of  Jer.  35s)  the  drinking-vessels 
appear  to  have  been  filled  {i.e.,  not,  as  the  Greek 
custom  required,  by  means  of  a  kyathus).  See  also 
Bason,  Bowl,  Cup,  Flagon. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  drinking  code  by 
which,  under  the  presidency  of  the  '  ruler  of  the  feast,' 
a  Jewish  symposium  was  regulated.  As  our  earliest 
evidence  of  this  officer  does  not  go  beyond  200  B.C.  (see 
above,  §  11),  the  laws  by  which  he  ruled  were  probably 
modelled  on  those  of  the  Greeks  (for  which  see  art. 
'  symposium  '  in  Smith's,  and  '  commissatio  '  in  Darem- 
berg  and  Saglio's  Diets.).  The  existence  of  such  a 
code  as  we  refer  to  among  the  Jews  of  the  Greek  period 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  statement  in  Est.  18,  the 
true  meaning  of  which  undoubtedly  is  (see  <S5,  Vg. ) 
that  on  this  occasion  the  code  was  relaxed  and  the 
drinking  proceeded  '  according  to  every  man's  pleasure.' 
The  same  freedom  characterises  the  picture  drawn  by 
Josephus  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  toasting  each  other 
when  celebrating  by  a  debauch  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  (Ant.  xix.  9i).  It  was  customary  for  the  host 
to  drink  to  the  health  of  his  guests  (irpoirlvew,  Sib, 
tu>v    irpoT6<Tewt>,   Aristeas,    ed.    Wendland,    235,    261, 

274)- 

No  banquet  such  as  we  have  had  in  view  through- 
out would  have  been  complete,   if  it  did  not   provide 

-  -   t,   i     L   -      some    higher    form    of    entertainment 

13.  Entertain-   ,         ,  P 

.  than  the  mere  emptying  of  wine-cups. 

Music,  in  particular,  from  the  earliest 
times,  was  a  never-failing  accompaniment  of  the  social 
feast.  Thus  Amos  (65/,  see  David,  §  13,  n.  3)  and 
Isaiah  (5 12)  upbraid  their  contemporaries  for  their  lux- 
urious feasts,  of  which  music  was  an  element.  David, 
according  to  2  S.  19  35  [36],  had  already  a  choir  of  '  sing- 
ing men  and  singing  women,'  an  institution  which  a 
late  Hebrew  writer  represents  as  also  flourishing  at  the 
court  of  Solomon  (Eccl.  28).  Not  much  later,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  testimony  of  Ben  Sira  (Ecclus.  32  [35] 
3-6  ;  note  the  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  a  '  concert  of  music,' 
<7tjyKpifj.a  iiovaiKwv).  With  music,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  went  dancing,  which  was  performed  by  the 
attendants  (see  Dance),  and  since  'a  feast  is  made 
for  laughter'  (Eccl.  IO19),  we  find,  as  we  might  expect, 
riddles    and    conundrums    propounded,    such    as    that 

1  fni-lE'l  mf  is  probably  a  corrupt  repetition  of  nllBl  D<1». 
Cp  Ecclesiastes,  §  2,  n.—x.  k.  c.J 
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given  by  Samson  (Judg.  14 12  ff. )}  and  those  with  which 
the  Talmud  abounds.  To  these  varied  forms  of  enter- 
tainment were  probably  added  feats  of  agility,  and 
jugglers'  tricks,  similar  to  those  in  which  the  Egyptians 
delighted  (see  illustr.  W'WV.'l^ff.,  Erman,  248/.),  the 
whole  being  comprised  under  the  general  name  &Kpoap.a 
(Ecclus.  32  [35]<t),  a  term  as  comprehensive  as  the 
Eastern  fantasia  of  to-day  (see  '  Acroama'  in  Darenib. 
et  Saglio).  An  ideal  philosopher's  banquet  rather  than 
a  picture  from  real  life  has  been  sketched  for  us  in  great 
detail  by  the  Pseudo-Aristeas,  whose  famous  letter  is 
now  (1901)  accessible  to  all  in  the  editions  of  Wendland 
[Aristea*  ad  Philoiratan  cpistula,  1900,  translated  in 
Kautzsch's  Apokrvphcn  und  Pseiidepigrapkcti ,  vol.  ii. ) 
and  Thackeray  (in  Swete's  Introd.  to  the  OT  in  (7/-., 
1900,  pp.  4992?;). 

This  article  may  fitly  be  brought  to  a  close  with  some 
remarks  on  what  may  be  termed  the  manners  of  the 
_,.  ..  table,2  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
°  '  already    said     on     certain     points     of 

etiquette  in  connection  with  the  'chief  seats,'  etc.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  advert,  even  in  a  sentence,  to  the 
well-known  iyKp&reia  (Ecclus.  I830  in  title  <S)  of  the 
Hebrews  with  regard  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  It 
is  not  merely  that  they  condemn  such  excesses  as  aroused 
the  indignation  of  an  Amos  (4i  64^}  or  an  Isaiah 
(5 12  2S 1-8);  we  find  throughout  a  wise  moderation  as 
regards  eating  and  drinking  recommended  both  by 
precept  (Prov.  23  20/)  and  by  example  (cp  the  justifi- 
able pride  of  Josephus  in  his  countrymen's  Gioffrpotrtivri ; 
t.  Ap.  22332,  and  Pseudo-Aristeas,  223).  Where  ex- 
ceptions are  mentioned,  as  Gen.  920  ff.  1  K.  20i6_^i 
they  are  '  for  warning  and  reproof. '  We  would  rather 
call  attention,  as  above  indicated,  to  sentiments  on  a. 
minor  key,  so  to  say,  like  those  of  Koheleth  on  eating 
'in  due  season'  (Eccl.  10 16/ ),  and  to  such  sound 
advice  as  that  of  Prov.  23 1  /  The  chief  authority, 
however,  on  the  '  minor  morals '  of  the  dinner  table  is 
Ben  Sira,  the  author  of  the  two  loci  classici  Ecclus. 
31 12-18  323-12.  In  the  latter  passage  the  theme  is 
mainly  the  etiquette  of  conversation  at  dinner  (see  vv. 
347-9),  in  the  former  the  reader  is  warned  against 
greediness  and  unseemly  haste  at  table  (31 14  RV  ;  cp 
vv.  12  16).  He  is  further  recommended  not  to  be  over- 
scrupulous as  to  his  diet  (v.  16;  cp  Lk.  108).  There 
is  also  sage  advice  regarding  moderation  in  eating  : 
'  Be  first  to  leave  off  for  manners'  sake,'  etc.  (v.  17,  cp 
v.  20  in  praise  of  '  moderate  eating,'  also  32n),  and  in 
drinking  :  'Wine  is  as  good  as  life  to  a  man,  if  thou 
drink  it  in  its  measure'  {v.  27  ;  for  the  converse,  see 
v.  29/).  It  is  pleasant  to  find  (see  Ecclus.  31 21  in 
RV  compared  with  AV)  that  Ben  Sira  does  not  stamp 
with  his  approval  the  habit  of  the  later  Romans,  by 
which  their  capacity  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  was 
increased.  The  emetic  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
(Shabb.  226)  is  purely  medicinal. 

We  have  already  seen  that  good  manners  required  all 
food  to  be  eaten  with  the  right  hand  ;  this  is  still  one  of 
the  strictest  laws  of  etiquette  in  the  East.  It  was  a 
difficult  task  to  teach  the  young  Greek  how  to  use  his 
fingers  properly  at  meals,  '  to  touch  salt  fish  with  one 
finger,  fresh  fish,  bread,  meat  with  two,  etc'  (Mahaffy, 
The  Greek  World,  etc. ,  325,  basing  on  Plutarch)  ;  it 
was  no  doubt  equally  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  young 
Jew. 

As  a  curious  trifle  under  this  head  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Jewish  doctors  did  not  disdain  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
toothpicks  (see  Besd  46,  '  a  man  may  lift  up  a  splinter  of  wood 

1  On  riddles  at  feasts  Moore  refers  to  Bochart,  Hieroz.  3  382./, 
ed.  Rosenmuller.  Cp  also  '  Spruch,  Sprichwort, '  in  Hamburger, 
Kealencycl.  2. 

Two  tractates,  entirely  devoted  to  etiquette,  Direk  'Ares, 
and_  Derek  '  Eres  Zuta,  are  now  generally  included  in 
editions  of  the  Bab.  Talm.  (see  extracts  given  by  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times,  etc.  2  209-10).  The  latter  treatise  has  been 
separately  edited  and  translated  into  German  by  Tawrogi,  63 
PP-,  1885. 
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to  pick  his  teeth  withal '  [Vxi  fin1?] ;  cp  TSse/ld  ii.  3  18,  Jer. 
Shabb.  8  end,  n  c). 

Finally  the  privacy  of  an  eastern  house  is  in  some 
respects  greater  {e.g.,  as  regards  the  women's  apart- 
ments), in  others  much  less  than  that  of  a  western  ; 
hence,  as  we  see  from  more  than  one  incident  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  {e.g.,  Lk.  737),  a  stranger  might  enter 
unbidden  even  while  a  meal  was  in  progress.  If  it 
were  desired  to  add  the  late  comer  to  the  party,  and  the 
couches  were  full,  he  might  be  accommodated  with  a 
chair  or  stool  (cp  the  incident  related  in  Jos.   /'/'/.  44). 

A.  R.  s.  K. 

MEANI  (MA.N6I  [B]),  RV  Maani,  .Esd.53^ 
Ezra  250,  Meunim  (g). 

MEARAH  (iTJUD,  'cave'),  a  corrupt  word — more 
strictly  u-mfardh  (rh^O-l)  in  Josh.  13  4,  probably  to  be 
corrected  into  'from  Zarephath.' 

The  word  must  contain  the  preposition  n  =  p  'from,'  and  the 
name  of  some  Sidonian  city,  the  initial  1  being  a  mere  accretion. 
<B  read,  or  conjectured,  '  from  Gaza '  (PITyD) ;  but  Gaza  was  a 
southern  city  (airb  ya.tj}<;  [L],  or  kva-vriov  ycuJVjs  [B] ;  A  om. 
yacfts).  Buhl  and  Steuernagel,  improving  a  poor  suggestion  of 
Dillmann's,  propose  rn^&D,  '  from  Mearah ' ;  but  no  such  place 
as  Mearah  is  known.  Bennett  (SBO  T)  suggests  "IVINC,  'from 
Arvad,'  which  is  plausible  (see  Arvad).  But  though  Arvad 
was  colonised  from  Sidon,  it  would  hardly  have  been  described 
as  '  belonging  to  the  Zidonians.'  The  right  reading  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  TlDntfD,  '  from  Zarephath.'  Cp  1  K.  179  ' to 
Zarephath  which  belongs  to  Zidon ' ;  even  if  '  Zidon '  here  is  in- 
correct, a  Sidonian  Zarephath  is  presupposed  by  the  phrase. 
Cp  Zarephath.  t.  K.  C. 

MEASURE  ( nxp,  etc. ),  2  K.  7 1  etc.  See  Weights 
and  Measures. 

MEAT  (i"6:)N,  Gen.  1 29/.  etc.;  flTD,  Gen.  45  23, 
RV  '  victual ' ).     See  Food. 

MEAT  OFFERING  (nn?D),  Lev.  614  etc.  AV.  See 
Sacrifice. 

MEBUNNAI  ('330  ;  =.  more  plausible  vocalisation 
is  ^JSD,  e«  Ttiii'  vitov  [BA]),  a  corrupt  reading  in  2  S.  23  27.  See 
Sibbecai. 

MECHERATHITE  prnDO),  1  Ch.  11 36,  probably  a 
false  reading  for  Maacathite  (g.v.).     See  also  Eliphelet,  2. 

MECONAH  (njbp),  Neh.  II28  RV,  AV  Mekonah 
{q.v.). 

MEDABA  (mhAABa  [ANV]),  :  Mace.  9  36.  See 
Medeba. 

MEDAD  (ITO),  Nu- ll26/     See  Eldad. 

MEDAN  (|"ip  ;  maAan  [A£>EL]),  a  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah,  and  brother  of  Midian,  Gen.  252  (mo.Ao.IM 
[A],   M0.A6.I  [A?]),    1  Ch.  I32  (M0.AI0.M  [B],  mo.Aa.IM 

[L])- 

Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  name  of  the  Wady 
Medan  near  the  ruined  city  Dedan  (Wetzstein,  in  Del.  Jesaia!\)t 
663)  or  the  name  of  a  Yemenite  god  Madan  (Osiander  ;  Margo- 
liouth  in  Hastings,  DB),  may  be  doubted.  '  Medanites '  (so 
EVmff-,  Q'no)  occurs  in  Gen.  37  36,  but  should  certainly  be  cor- 
rected to  D'JTHD  as  in  v.  28  (cp  <S5). 

MEDE  (HD),  Dan.  11 1  etc.,  Medes  (HO),  2  K.  176 
etc.     See  Persia. 

MEDEBA  (N3TP,  Moab.  N2inO  [MI,  I.  8],  §  15, 
'  water  of  rest '  ?). 

Nu.  21 30  Muia/3  [BAFL];  Josh.  13  9,  Stutapav  [B],  fiaiS. 
[Ba !  t>],  n<"«a/3a  (0  sup.  ras.  A»)  [A],  fieSa|3a  [L] ;  Josh.  13 16 
litSa^a  [L],  BA  om.  ;  i  Ch.  19  7  (laiSapa  [BJ,  PoiS.  [«],  tov  fiijS. 
[A],  iltiS.  [L];  Is.  15  2,  T>j?  |uaraj3(e)mSos  [BNAGT]  or  omit?; 
1  Mace.  9  36,  fii;Sa;3a  [ANV] ;  Medaba ;  Pesh.  usually  trans- 
literates [ioine],  uut  reads  l:iD  'desert'  in  Nu.  [ki:ie1,  muD 
'  west '  in  josh.  ]3  9  [n3-|J;d],  N3'l  *■  "■  l6-  MI<  '•  3  is  perhaps 
to  be  vocalised  N3"inp. 

A  city  on  the  tableland  (misor)  of  Moab,  S.  of 
Heshbon  (Josh.  13g  16)  ;  according  to  Nu.  21  30  (if  the 
text  is  correct)  a  city  of  the  Amorites.  Although  the 
whole  tableland  —  Medeba  to  Dibon — is  assigned  to 
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Reuben  by  D  and  P  in  Josh.  13g  16,  the  Chronicler  is 
aware  that  it  was  not  Israelite  in  David's  time  (i  Ch. 
19  7).  Medeba  was  seized  by  Omri  ;  but  after  forty 
years  of  Israelitish  occupation,  it  reverted  to  Moab  in 
Mesha's  time  {Ml,  I.  8) ;  certainly  it  was  Moabite  when 
the  elegy  of  Moab  in  Is.  15/!  was  written  (6th  or  5th 
cent.  B.C.?).  It  was  an  important  fortress  during  the 
Maccabsean  period,  and  its  people  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing John,  the  brother  of  Jonathan  the  Jewish  prince  (1 
Mace.  935-37),  f°r  which  treacherous  act  they  were  after- 
wards made  to  suffer  (Jos.  A?it.  xiii.  1 4  9i  IO2-3). 
Medeba  (M^Sctua)  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  176)  as 
a  town  of  Arabia  Pet  rasa  between  Bostra  and  Petra  (viii. 
20 jo);  by  Eusebius  (fj,e55afia,  /X7}8af3a)  and  Jerome 
(AL-daba),  in  OS  13832  279i3,  as  still  known  in  their 
time  under  its  ancient  name  ;  and  the  name  occurs 
also  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  province  of  Arabia 
(Rel. ,  p.  217).  A  mosaic  map  of  Christian  Palestine 
and  Egypt  found  at  Medeba  and  described  by  Clermont 
Ganneau  in  Recueil  d' Archiol.  orient,  xi.  (1897),  p.  161 
has  deservedly  excited  much  attention.  See  PEFQ, 
July  1897  (a  translation  from  CI.  Ganneau,  Recueil 
d' Archiol.  orient,  xi.  161,  and  1897,  p.  239;  1898, 
pp.  85,  177,  251). 

The  ruins  survive  and  bear  their  old  name,  under  the  Arabic 
form  Mddeba,  They  lie  2940  ft.  above  sea- level,  about  four 
m.  S.  by  W.  of  Heshbon,  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
an  ancient  paved  road.  The  city  occupied  a  low  hill  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  whole  site  is  covered  with 
ruins  for  the  most  part  dating  from  early  Christian  times. 
Outside  the  walls  (the  line  of  which  can  be  distinctly  traced)  is 
a  large  pool,  108  yds.  long,  103  yds.  wide  and  10-13  ^.  deep; 
it  is  at  present  dry.  The  plain  around  Madeba,  though  now 
desolate,  is  fertile,  and  thickly  dotted  with  ancient  cities 
(Burckhardt,  Syr.  366  ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  471  ;  Porter, 
Handbk.  303;  Schumacher,  ZDPV  18113/;  Baed.  PalW) 
ijs/-\  PEFQ,  July  1895,  and  1901,  pp.  235-246). 

MEDIA  AND  PERSIA.     See  Persia. 

MEDIATOR  and  UMPIRE.  The  words  are 
synonymous.  Cruden,  in  his  Concordance,  defines 
T  OT  'mediator'  as  'a  person  that  manages,  or 
transacts,  between  two  contending  parties, 
in  order  to  reconcile  them.'  This  might  also  be  given 
as  a  definition  of  '  umpire,'  which  is  the  word  suggested 
by  our  translators  (in  preference  to  the  too  theological 
term  'mediator')  in  mg.  of  Job 9 33  (  =  rr:no)  as  an 
alternative  to  the  archaic  Daysman  [^.v.]. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  though  ©  here  gives  fietn'-njs,  the 
word  represents,  not  n*:nD  (as  Adeney  in  Hastings,  DBS  311 
n.,  supposes),  but  UTD ;  apparently  <B  is  thinking  of  D*_32n  ty*N 
(EV  a  champion),  1  S.  17  4,  which  Driver  (TBS  107)  explains 
as  'the  man  of  the  /lerat^/xiov,  who  came  forward  as  the  ^.etrt'iTjj 
to  bring  the  warfare  to  a  close.'  ©'5  words  are,  el$e  tJi*  6  nea-C-nji 
r)fj.u>v  teal  e\eyxtnv  (et  yap  .   .   .    o  Sie\.  [A]). 

The  passage  in  Job  is  of  great  religious  interest.  The 
afflicted  Job  is  struggling  after  a  worthier  conception  of 
God,  and  can  at  first  only  express  it  thus,  '  O  that  there 
were  an  umpire  between  us,  who  might  impose  his 
authority  (lit.,  lay  his  hand)  upon  us  both' — i.e.,  upon 
the  imperfect  God  of  Job's  theology  and  upon  the  much 
perplexed  man  himself  {see  Job  [Book],  §  6,  col.  2473). 
In  Is.  24  EV's  'shall  reprove'  might  with  advantage 
become  '  shall  be  an  umpire  to  '  (Che.  Proph.  Is.,  '  shall 
arbitrate  for'). 

The  idea  that  the  divine  anger  is  liable  to  be  excessive  finds 
similar  expression  in  1  S.  2  25,  which  in  the  Bible  of  1551  is  thus 
rendered,  '  If  one  man  synne  agaynst  another,  dayseman  may 
make  hys  peace  ;  but  yf  a  man  sinne  agaynst  the  Lord,  who  can 
be  hys  dayseman '?_  This  is  at  least  preferable  to  EV's  render- 
ing ;  '  entreat  for  him  '  (cp  ©)  obscures  the  play  upon  words,  on 
which  see  Driver,  TBS  27  f.  The  passage  implies  the  use  of 
S^DD  as  a  term  for  'umpire.' 

The  NT  word  is  '  mediator'  {ixealrys ,  also  in  Polyb. , 
Lucian,   etc.),    which   occurs  in   Gal.  319  f.    1  Tim.  2s 

2    NT         Heb.  ^6  ^I5  ^24 1-      The  verb,  fxeaireijo}, 

references  occurs  in  Heb>  6l7+  Cwherein  God  inter- 
posed  with  an  oath  ').  In  the  last  passage 
the  idea  is  that  the  divine  oath  fills  up  the  space  between 
the  promise  and  its  intended  recipients.  In  1  Tim.  2  s 
(RV)  Christ  Jesus  is  called  the  '  one  mediator  between 
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God  and  men,  (himself)  man';  '  man  '  {Avdptairos)  is  with- 
out an  article,  to  emphasise  the  human  nature  spoken  of. 
In  Heb.  ll.c.  the  phrase  is  '  the  mediator  of  a  new  cove- 
nant,' which  distinguishes  Christ  from  Moses.  In  Gal. 
319/,  the  reference  is  again  to  the  distinction  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  The  Law,  we  are  told,  was 
ordained  through  angels  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator. 
Now  a  mediator  is  not  (a  mediator)  of  one,  but  God  is 
one.  {dtarayels  SV  ayyiXuv,  tV  x«/»  pealrov.  6  d£ 
fxevlrqs  ei/ds  ovk  gtrrtv,  6  8£  6ebs  as  iariv. )  The  com- 
mentator Winer  reckoned  over  300  different  explanations 
of  this  hard  passage.  Amidst  such  discord  we  can- 
not wonder  that  some  (Miehaelis  and  Straatman)  have 
rejected  the  whole  passage  as  an  interpolation.  This 
is  certainly  an  arbitrary  procedure.  The  chief  difficulty 
lies,  not  in  the  words  '  is  not  of  one  '  (iv6s  ovk  2<ttlv),  but 
in  the  next  clause  (6  Bk  Oebs  eU  iffriv),  regarded  as  a 
sequel  to  the  former  words,  and,  accordingly,  P.  D. 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye  proposes  to  expunge  them 
(Studien,  edited  by  de  la  S. ,  3374^  )■  It  is  conceivable 
that  an  early  reader  of  the  words,  '  Now  a  mediator  is 
not  (a  mediator)  of  one,'  may  have  stumbled  at  them  ; 
'  God  is  one,'  how  then  can  it  be  said  that  '  a  mediator 
is  not  a  mediator  of  one'  ?  Most  commentators,  how- 
ever, disapprove  even  of  this  plausible  solution  of  the 
problem.  But  what  explanation  can  be  called  more 
than  plausible?  For  the  difficulty  here  meets  a  fresh 
difficulty  in  the  context.  What  is  the  force  of  the  words 
'ordained  through  angels'  (dtarayeis  dt'dyyiXcjv),  which, 
it  would  seem  to  us  moderns,  add  nothing  to  the  argu- 
ment ?  There  is  no  reason  at  all  for  expunging  them  ; 
but  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  pass  them  over  as 
merely  inserted  out  of  deference  to  Midrashic  speculation 
(see  Angels,  §  9).  We  then  seem  to  get  a 'clear  argu- 
ment, viz. ,  that  God  requires  no  mediator  (such  as 
Moses) x  to  make  his  promise  (the  Gospel)  legally  bind- 
ing, since  it  is  essential  to  the  conception  of  a  promise 
that  it  depends  on  the  will  of  a  single  person. 

The  law,  therefore,  is  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  promise  because 
the  latter  was  given  to  Abraham  directly,  not  ev  x€lPL  ^o-Ctov. 
Apparently  the  writer  is  thinking  of  Lev.  26  46,  where  ©  renders, 
6  vopos  ov  eSiaK€  Kvptoi  ava.  fj.ea~ov  avrov  kol  aca  fisaov  t&v 
viuiv  IuparjA  ev  tu  opei  ~2.ei.va  ev  xetPl  M«u<rij.  The  words  ev 
Xeipi  M.  correspond  to  ev  xeLPL  t^ea-iTOv  In  Gal.  (The  reference 
is  from  Lipsius,  //C2  2(2),  42^,  and  Holtzmann  NT  Tkeol. 
2  [1897],  p.  31,  n.  1) 

Orello  Cone  [Paul,  1898,  192/.),  however,  remarks, 
'  Paul  seems  to  have  written,  not  with  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  account  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation  in  Exodus, 
but  rather  with  the  Jewish  tradition  about  the  Law  as 
"ordained  by  angels"  before  his  mind.'  He  adds 
very  truly  that  in  the  account  of  the  giving  of  the  law  in 
Exodus  nothing  is  said  about  '  angels '  ;  God  speaks 
directly  to  Moses,  and  even  plans  the  transanction  thus 
for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  the  people  (Ex.  19 24  Dt.  5  s). 
It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  any  argumentative  stress  is 
laid  upon  '  through  angels'  (5Y  ayy^Xuv).  The  idea  is 
that  the  law,  not  being  communicated  to  the  people 
directly,  is  inferior  to  the  evangelical  promise.  To  ex- 
press this  it  would  have  been  enough  to  say  '  by  the 
hand  of  a  mediator  '  (4v  x€Lpi  ^(xLtov).  The  weakening 
words,  'ordained  through  angels,'  may  plausibly  be 
taken  as  a  purely  conventional  reference. 

Ramsay  (Historical  Commentary  [1899],  380)  takes  a 
different  view.  He  '  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
Paul  here  is  betrayed  into  a  mistake,  and  is  thinking  of 
the  other  and  infinitely  more  important  sense  of  the 
words,  '  God  is  one,'  as  in  Rom.  330,  — '  He  is  one  and 
the  same  God  in  all  His  acts,  one  God  makes  both  the 
Promises  and  the  Law.'  In  other  words,  the  argument 
of  Paul  is  a  fallacy. 

1  The  view  that  the  mediator  is  Christ  (Origen,  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  and  most  of  the  fathers)  seems  to  be  clearly  wrong 
Schmider's  theory  (1826)  that  the  angel  of  the  law  is  meant  (cp 
Acts  7  38,  cp  53)  is  much  more  plausible.  But  Moses  could  not 
have  been  left  out  altogether  in  this  connection.  Talmudic  and 
Rabbinical  names  for  Moses  as  mediator  are  iioiDi  'UKDK  and 
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For  a  criticism  of  some  of  the  chief  current  explanations  see 
Holtzmann,  NT  Tkeol.  (cited  above).  See  also,  especially, 
Lightfoot's  Galatians,  ad  toe,  and  Lipsius,  HC  (cited  above). 
Against  de  la  Saussaye,  see  A.  H.  Blom,  '  Verklaring  van  Gal. 
3  so,'  Tft.T.  12(1878),  216^  T.  K.  C. 

MEDICINE.     The  most  primitive  references  are  to 
the  obstetric  art ;  see  Family,  §  9  ff.      Four  cases  have 
....  special    points.       In    two    of    these 

1.  Practitioners.  (Gen35l7  lS.4i9)the  mother  dies 
in  childbed  after  giving  the  infant  an  appropriate  name. 
The  other  two  are  to  bring  out  a  subtle  point  as  to  the 
seniority  of  twins  ;  Esau  is  the  first-born,  but  he  is 
(symbolically)  seized  by  the  heel  by  the  second  twin, 
Jacob,  whose  usurpation  began,  as  it  were,  in  the  womb 
(Gen. '25 26).  Again,  in  the  birth  of  Tamar's  twins 
(Gen.  3827),  the  arm  of  one  protruded  and  was  marked 
by  the  midwife  with  a  red  thread  ;  but,  in  the  event, 
the  child  so  marked  as  the  elder  was  the  second  born. 

A  prolapse  of  the  arm  may  occur  ;  but  unless  it  had  been 
replaced,  and  some  turning  operation  performed  on  the  twin 
thus  presenting,  the  other  twin  could  not  have  taken  precedence 
of  it.  The  Talmud  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  Cesarean 
section,  to  save  the  child  in  the  death  of  the  mother. 

In  Ezek.  I64,  salting  of  the  new-born,  as  well  as 
washing  before  swaddling,  is  mentioned  (cp  Family, 
§  10).  In  the  Talmud  the  excessive  redness  of  the  infant, 
or  a  yellowish  or  greenish  hue,  is  an  indication  for 
delaying  circumcision.  In  2  Mace.  727,  a  mother  in- 
cludes in  an  appeal  to  her  son  that  she  had  given 
him  suck  three  years.1  The  nurse  (nprp)  of  Rebekah 
(Gen.  2459  358)  was  probably  a.  foster-mother  (n:ps<) ; 
the  nurse  of  the  lame  child  Mephibosheth  an  ordinary 
attendant  (2S.  44) ;  cp  Nurse. 

There  are  few  references  to  surgical  practice.  In 
Ex.21i9  one  who  maims  another  in  a  quarrel  has  to 
pay  for  the  loss  of  the  hurt  man's  time  as  well  as,  in 
modern  phrase,  the  surgeon's  bill.  In  2  K.  829  Joram, 
wounded  in  battle,  goes  to  Jezreel  for  his  cure.  A 
unique  reference  to  physicians  as  a  class  occurs  in  2  Ch. 
16 12,  where  Asa,  in  his  sickness,  sought  not  to  Yahwe 
but  to  the  physicians — a  remark  possibly  suggested  by 
the  king's  name,  which  perhaps  means  '  physician  '  (see 
Asa).  Prognostics  of  sickness,  as  part  of  the  prophetic 
function,  appear  first  in  the  cases  of  Nathan  (2  S.  12  14) 
and  Ahijah  (iK.  14);  but  it  is  not  until  Elisha  (and 
of  this  the  Talmud  makes  a  point)  that  medical  skill  is 
prominent  among  the  prophet's  abilities — in  the  cure  of 
Naaman  (2  K.  53),  in  the  prognostic  of  Benhadad  (2  K. 
8jtf),  in  the  recovery  of  the  Shunammite's  son  from 
sunstroke  (2  K.  418-35),  in  medicating  the  unwholesome 
water  at  Jericho  (2  K.  220),  and  in  correcting  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  pottage  of  wild  herbs  (2  K.  441). 
To  Elijah  also  is  ascribed  (2  K.  I4)  a  prognostic  of  the 
death  of  Ahaziah  from  a  fall  (the  king  himself  having 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  Baal-zebub  [see  Baal-zebub] 
at  Ekron),  and  the  restoration  to  vitality  of  r  widow's 
son  (iK.  17 17),  nearly  identical  with  Elisha' s.  The 
one  great  instance  in  the  later  history  of  prognosis  and 
treatment  by  a  prophet  is  that  of  Isaiah  in  the  case  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  20 1  5  7). 

That  the  priestly  class  were  the  depositaries  of  medical 
knowledge  seems  to  follow  from  the  Levitical  ordinances 
for  'leprosy,'  for  although  some  of  these  were  wholly 
ceremonial,  and  not  at  all  utilitarian,  they  imply  on  the 
part  of  the  priests  a  skill  in  diagnosis  or  in  discriminating 
one  disease  from  another.  They  were  themselves,  it 
seems,  so  subject  to  illnesses  arising  from  their  frequent 
bathingand  bare  feet  that  a  special  physician  was  attached 
to  their  service  in  the  temple  (Mishna,  Shlkaltm,  5 1/  ). 

The  period  of  the  Wisdom  literature  is  the  one  in 
which  medicine  as  an  art  becomes  most  prominent. 

Solomon's  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  tradition- 
ally said  (Midrash)  to  include  that  of  drugs,  and  there  are  also 
references  in  the  Talmud  to  a  'book  of  cures'  (nimsn  -IBO) 

Two  or  three  years  is  not  an  uncommon  length  for  the 
suckling  to  last  even  in  the  present  day.  The  weaning  was 
generally  celebrated  with  a  feast.     Cp  Benz.  HA  149. 
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attributed  to  the  same  king,  and  said  to  have  been  withdrawn 
by  Hezekiah  from  the  use  of  the  people  because  it  alienated 
them  from  the  Lord  (the  nearest  parallel  to  this  in  the  OT  is 
Hezekiah 's  removal  of  the  brazen  serpent,  2  K.  18  4). 

The  honour  of  the  physician  is  set  forth  at  length  in 
Ecclus.  881-15.  Those  were  doubtless  the  physicians  of 
whom  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  had  '  suffered 
many  things'  (Mk.  526),  or  on  whom  she  had  'spent 
all  her  living'  (Lk.  843).  In  his  healing  of  the  sick 
Jesus  revived  that  part  of  the  prophetic  office  with  which 
none  but  Elisha,  in  the  earlier  history,  is  closely 
identified.  The  Essenes  (whose  name,  according  to 
some,  means  'physician')  are  specially  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (i?/ii.  85)  as  given  to  the  collecting  of  medi- 
cinal roots  and  minerals. 

Of  medical  theory  there  was  little  native  to  the  Jews, 
unless  perhaps  the  doctrine  of  demoniac  possession  ; 
but  the  Greek  teaching  of  the  humours  and  qualities 
became  known  among  them  in  the  Alexandrian  period. 
The  Talmud  shows  some  anatomical  knowledge,  giving 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton  at  248,  which  must  include 
the  teeth.  One  of  the  greatest  of  physiological  mysteries, 
how  the  bones  of  a  child  in  the  womb  do  grow,  is  pro- 
pounded in  Eccl.  11 5,  the  date  of  which  is  held  to  be 
post-exilic  (see  Ecclesiastes). 

We  are,  of  course,  better  instructed  respecting   the 

late  than  about  the  earlier  periods.      In  the  rabbinical 

-   „,,  ,.     medicine   Wunderbar    finds  ordinary 

. .   v.  curative  methods,  by  drugs  or  the  like, 

methods.       ,        ,  ,     ■  b  , 

less    frequently    in    use    than    occult 

methods,  involving  astrology,  the  wearing  of  parchment 
amulets  or  charms,  and  sympathy  in  a  generic  sense. 
This  is  what  might  be  expected,  and  accords  with  the 
gradual  spread  of  Babylonian  medicine.  Without 
renouncing  the  traditional  spells  for  driving  out  the 
demons  of  sickness,  the  Babylonians  superadded  to 
them  genuine  medical  receipts  (Sayce,  Hibb.  Led.  317) ; 
cp  also  Magic,  §  2  b,  *.. 

The  following  are  among  other  Talmudic  cures  of  an  issue  of 
blood  (uterine  haemorrhage  from  fibroid  tumour) : — '  Let  the 
patient  sit  at  a  parting  of  the  ways  with  a  cup  of  wine  in  her 
hand,  and  let  some  one,  coming  up  behind  her,  startle  her  by 
calling  out,  "  Be  healed  of  thine  issue  of  blood  ! "  Or,  take 
three  measures  of  onions,  boil  in  wine  and  give  the  patient  to 
drink,  at  the  same  time  calling  out  suddenly,  "Be  healed  of 
thine  issue  of  blood  !  "  ' 

The  greater  number  of  the  cures  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  are  by  the  Word,  usually  addressed  to  the  patient, 
but  in  three  instances  (Jn.  450  Mt.  85  15  21)  addressed 
to  the  parent  or  master  of  the  patient. 

This  belief  in  the  power  of  a  sacred  word  appears 
also  outside  the  biblical  records,  but  scarcely  without  an 
element  of  superstitious  formula.  It  is  found  among 
the  gnostic  doctrines  and  is  implied  by  the  pretensions 
of  the  Essenes  [q.v.~\ ;  and  it  is  stated  without  am- 
biguity in  the  Zend  Avesta  (S.5.E2344) : — 'One  may 
heal  with  Holiness,  one  may  heal  with  the  Law,  one 
may  heal  with  the  knife,  one  may  heal  with  herbs,  one 
may  heal  with  the  Holy  Word  ;  amongst  all  remedies 
this  is  the  healing  one,  that  heals  with  the  Holy  Word  ; 
this  one  it  is  that  will  best  drive  away  sickness  from  the 
body  of  the  faithful ;  for  this  one  is  the  best  healing  of 
all  remedies.' 

In  some  cases  of  wonderful  healing  in  the  Gospels 
the  sick  person  is  touched.  In  two  instances  the  blind 
or  bleared  eyes  are  simply  touched  (Mt.  927  2O34),  in 
another  instance  they  are  touched  with  saliva  (Mk.  823), 
in  another  with  saliva  mixed  with  clay  (Jn.  96  ;  cp 
B.  Weiss,  ad  be. ).  The  folk-lore  of  curing  sore  eyes  was 
widely  spread  (Epit.  in  Plin.  AW287).  The  use  of  the 
morning  or  fasting  saliva  for  bleared  eyes  persists  in 
some  parts  to  the  present  time.  In  the  Talmud  the 
saliva  of  an  eldest  son  is  preferred.  A  special  virtue 
pertained  to  the  saliva  of  a  royal  or  imperial  personage, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man  in  the  crowd  at  Alexandria 
who  besought  Vespasian  so  to  touch  his  eyes ;  the 
emperor  inquired  of  his  physicians  whether  the  case 
were  a  curable  one,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
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tive,  he  rubbed  his  saliva  on  the  man's  eyes  with  curative 
effect  (Tac.  ///j/.48i).  The  fish  gall  of  Tobit  (648 
11 11,  cp  Eye,  Diseases  of),  is  found,  with  modifica- 
tions, in  Pliny  (//A"  32 24)  and  Bontius  (Demed.  Indoritm, 
16).  Several  of  the  cures  of  fever  given  in  the  Talmud 
clearly  contain  the  idea  of  transference  to  animate  or 
inanimate  objects.  When  the  doctrine  of  magnetic  or 
sympathetic  transference  of  disease  was  revived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Bartholin  cited  the  cases  of  the 
scape-goat  (Lev.  I621)  and  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac 
and  the  swine  (Mk.  013)  as  precedents  (De  transpl. 
morb.  24  [Hafn. ,  1673]).  In  Ecclus.  389-u,  as  well 
as  in  the  Talmud,  prayer  and  offerings  are  to  precede 
the  services  of  the  physician.  Intercession  is  explicitly 
mentioned  in  Elijah's  {1  K.  1720)  and  Elisha's  (2K. 
433)  restoration  of  the  widow's  son,  and  in  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  (Jn.  11 41/!)  ;  also  impliciterm.  the  case  of 
the  epileptic  (Mk.  929)  concerning  whom  the  disciples 
asked,  '  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out '  ? 

Medicinal  waters. — The  waters  of  the  Jordan  valley 
are  in  many  places  of  a  saline  and  bituminous  character, 
and  those  of  the  Jordan  itself  are  said  to  give  a  black 
deposit  containing  a  resinous  matter.  The  bitumen 
found  floating  on  the  Dead  Sea  (Jos.  Ant.  iv.  84)  was 
useful  not  only  for  caulking  ships,  but  also  for  the  cure 
of  men's  bodies,  being  an  ingredient  of  many  medicines. 
It  contains  sulphur,  and  to  the  presence  of  bitumen  was 
probably  due  the  sulphureous  water  of  many  hot  springs, 
of  which  those  of  Tiberias  and  Callirrhoe  were  the  most 
famous  (see  Tiberias  ;  Moab,  §  5).  The  pools  of 
Silo  am  [a. v.]  and  Bethesda  [y.z'.]  were  reputed  as 
curative. 

The  most  valuable  native  product  was  the  Balm  of 

Gilead    [y.^.].       The    aromatic    substances    such    as 

-_    .      -      myrrh,    frankincense,    cinnamon,    cassia, 

,.  aloes,    calamus,     galbanum,     spikenard, 

ffl&uica, 

camphire,  are  mentioned  in  OT  or  NT 

only  as  ingredients  of  incense,  anointing-oil,  and 
perfumes,  or  for  embalming  ;  but  their  medicinal  uses 
also  are  referred  to  in  the  Talmud  (see  Spices).  In 
like  manner  the  art  of  the  apothecary  (Ex.  3O35),  the 
powders  of  the  merchant  (Cant.  36),  and  the  like  ex- 
pressions, relate  always  to  these  substances  as  used  for 
other  than  medicinal  purposes.  The  Mandrake  is 
given  in  Gen.  30 14^:  as  a  philtre  or  a  cure  for  sterility. 
Perhaps  the  only  prescription  proper  is  the  poultice  of 
figs  for  the  plague-boil  (2  K.  267). 

There  is  no  clear  reference  to  the  great  narcotics  of  the  East, 
opium  and  hashish  or  Indian  hemp  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  'honey-wood'1  of 
1  S.  14  27  and  of  Cant.  5  1,  as  well  as  the  '  grass'  of  Dan.  4  25  33, 
is  the  latter.  Two  other  obscure  substances  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  conjecture,  and  have  sometimes  been 
adduced  in  the  same  sense,  are  Bdellium  and  Pannag  \qq.v.\. 
Criminal  poisoning  is  not  mentioned,  unless  in  the 
ambiguous  metaphor  of  Zech.  122 — the  'cup  of  trem- 
bling (cp  Jer.  51 7),  which  Jerusalem  was  to  become  to 
her  enemies.  The  Chaldseans  had  an  elaborate  know- 
ledge of  poisons.  Hemlock  as  a.  weed  in  ploughed 
land  occurs  in  Hos.  10  4. 

In  Dt.  23 12-14  we  find  a  primitive  law  for  the  disposal 
of  excrement,  from  which  had  probably  grown  a.  more 

4.   <*n    -iflr-  complex  system  involving  cloacas  suited 
*      ^  to  a  city  such  as  Jerusalem.      The  dis- 

prac  ices.  p0saj  Qf  $ie  dead  was  extramural.  Or- 
dinary earth  burial,  with  or  without  coffins,  was  perhaps 
the  commonest ;  but  rock  tombs  or  vaults  also  were 
used,  not  only  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,  the  body  being 
embalmed  {as  in  Gen.  5O2-13  26  ;  cp  234-n),  but  also 
more  generally,  the  aromatic  substances  being  applied 
externally  to  the  winding  sheet  or  the  bed  on  which  the 
corpse  was  laid  (2Ch.l6i4  Mk.1046  I61).  Several 
references  to  burning  (2Q1.  16 14  21 19  Jer.  34s  Am. 
610)  are  of  obscure  meaning;  but  they  seem  to  refer 
only    to    the    remains    of    kings    or    princes,   and    to 

*  Cp,  however,  Honey,  §  1.  On  the  text  see  Driver,  Budde, 
and  H.  P.  Smith. 
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have  been  subsequent  to  entombment,  and  they  may 
apply  to  the  bones  only  (although  Gesenius  and  others 
would  discover  in  them  cremation  of  the  usual  kind). 
Burial  to  cleanse  the  land,  in  Ezek.  39i2-r6,  probably 
refers  to  the  well-known  risk  of  pestilence  from  the 
dead  unburied  in  war,  famine,  or  other  calamity.  The 
distinctive  Jewish  practice  of  burying  within  a  very  short 
time  after  death  occurs  as  an  ordinance  in  OT  only  in 
Deut.  21 22/,  and  there  only  for  the  special  case  of 
malefactors  hanged  on  *.  tree,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  the  indefinite  exposure  and  neglect  of  the 
corpse,  which  has  occurred  often  in  other  countries. 
See  Dead,  §  1. 

The  water  supply  was  naturally  of  the  first  import- 
ance. Elisha's  treatment  of  the  water  of  Jericho  is 
enlarged  upon,  in  a  rational  sense,  by  Josephus  (BJ 
iv.  83).  The  same  writer  remarks  that  the  pool  of 
Siloam  was  often  so  low  that  water  was  sold  from  it  by 
measure,  whereas  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  that  and 
all  the  other  springs  were  copious,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  besiegers  (id.  v.  94).  In  the  story  of  Judith  (77  12  21) 
the  capture  of  the  sources  of  the  town's  water  is  made 
of  central  importance.  Strategic  changes  in  the  water 
supply  of  Jerusalem  were  among  the  greater  achieve- 
ments of  Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  323/.  2  K.  20 20,  perhaps  also 
Is.  22  n). 

To  what  extent  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  may  have 
grown  out  of  utility,  or  may  have  been  originally  a 
sanitary  code  concealed  behind  religious  sanctions,  is  a 
question  whereon  opinions  differ.  John  Spencer  (De 
leg.  Heb.  ritual.),  in  his  exhaustive  discussion  of  what 
the  laws  meant,  almost  ignores  a  medical  or  sanitary 
intention.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  writers  on 
Medica  Sacra  discover  a.  hygienic  purpose  in  circum- 
cision, in  the  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh,  if  not  also  in 
the  much  debated  rules  as  to  abstaining  from  blood  and 
from  things  strangled,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  rules 
for  uncleanness  of  the  person — puerperal,  menstrual, 
conjugal,  gonorrhoeal,  spermatorrhoeal,  leprous,  and 
cadaveric.  For  circumcision,  other  than  as  a  sign  and 
seal,  various  advantages  have  been  claimed. 

Philo  (2  211)  says  that  the  removal  of  the  foreskin  obviated  the 
risk  of 'a  malady,  severe,  and  ill  to  cure,  called  anthrax,' and 
Josephus  (c.  Apt'on.  2  13)  adduces  Apion  himself  as  one  who, 
having  reviled  the  Jewish  rite,  actually  had  to  submit  to  it  in 
the  surgical  treatment  of  an  'ulcer'  of  the  prepuce  from  which 
he  eventually  died  'in  great  torment.'  Neither  the  'anthrax' 
of  Philo,  nor  the  c'Akos  of  Josephus  is  quite  intelligible  ;  certainly 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  simple  boil  becoming  an  ulcer,  perhaps 
from  retained  secretion,  is  common  among  the  uncircumcised  of 
warm  or  hot  latitudes.  But  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  circum- 
cised are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  inflammations,  phymosis  and 
paraphymosis,  which  are  usually  complications  of  something 
else,  and  that  they  are  little  liable  to  balanitis.  On  antecedent 
grounds  it  is  held  that  the  cutaneous  or  epidermic  surface,  which 
alone  remains  after  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  has  been 
excised,  would  be  less  apt  to  take  up  and  retain  infection  from 
impure  sexual  commerce.  Spencer's  proposition,  '  circum- 
cisionem  adversus  idololatriam  plurimum  valuisse,'  if  it  be  true, 
must  apply  to  the  particular  forms  of  idolatry,  especially  Baal- 
worship,  which  were  the  peculiar  trouble  of  guardians  and 
censors  of  the  public  morals  in  Israel.  Maimonides  held  that 
circumcision  diminished  lust ;  but  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
maintain  that  it  ministered  to  it.  Others  have  sought  to  show 
that  it  favoured  procreativeness,  or  that  it  has  somehow  har- 
monised with  the  'principle  of  population.' 

That  the  custom  was  not  peculiar  to  Jews,  is  shown 
elsewhere  (see  Circumcision). 

Like  circumcision,  the  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh  is 
Mohammedan  as  well  as  Jewish.  Tacitus  (Hist.  54) 
says  that  the  Jews  had  learned  to  avoid  the  flesh  of  the 
pig  from  having  contracted  a  scabies  to  which  that 
animal  is  subject.  Spencer  himself  admits,  among  the 
*  unclean '  aspects  of  the  pig,  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
unclean  feeder.  It  is  only  within  the  last  generation  or 
two  that  the  formidable  trichina  parasite  of  the  pig, 
communicable  to  man  in  the  disease  trichinosis,  has 
become  known  to  science. 

The  larva  of  the  trichina  is  a  minute  worm,  immense  numbers 

of  which  become  encysted  in  the  muscles  within  minute  white 

capsules   or  cells   shaped  like  a  lemon.     Unless  destroyed  by 

cooking,  the  larvje  penetrate  from  the  human  intestine  to  the 
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muscles,  giving  rise,  during  their  active  phase,  to  severe 
symptoms,  sometimes  fatal,  not  unlike  those  of  enteric  fever. 
The  pig  is  also  very  much  subject  to  the  larva  of  a  tapeworm, 
T tenia  solium,  which  is  common  among  mankind  in  proportion 
as  swine's  flesh  is  used. 

In  warm  countries  the  parasitic  worms  are  a  peculiar 
trouble,  so  that  the  motive  for  some  general  dietetic 
prohibition  becomes  stronger. 

There  are  seven  forms  of  personal  uncleanness  re- 
quiring purification  :  (a)  puerperal  (Lev.  12) ;  [b)  men- 
.„     ,.  strual,    normal    or    abnormal    (Lev. 

5.  Purifications.  15ig_^  25_3o) .  {c)  gonorrhceal  JLev. 

152-is);  (d)  spermatorrhoeal  (Lev.  15  16/ )  ;  (e)  con- 
cubital  (Lev.  15  18) ;  (/)  cadaveric  (Lev.  21  1-3  11  ; 
especially  Nu.  19  n-22,  cp  Nu.  02  96/ )  ;  (g)  '  leprous  ' 
(Lev.  13/. ).  As  to  (a)  the  curious  point  is  that  the 
term  of  purification  after  a  male  birth  is  forty  days, 
after  a  female  birth  it  is  eighty  days.  Some  have  tried 
to  find  a  rational  ground  for  this  distinction  ( A  laimonides 
and  Grotius,  that  the  male  child  is  of  hot  and  dry,  the 
female  of  cold  and  moist  qualities,  the  latter  taking  longer 
to  be  cleansed) ;  but  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
the  puerperium  viasculinum  and  the  p.  feemineum  ;  cp 
Benz.  HA  150.  As  to  (b)  no  peoples  are  indifferent  to 
these  states  of  the  female,  but  few  besides  the  Jews 
(e.g. ,  in  Persia  and  Ceylon)  have  thought  fit  to  make 
rules.  The  levitical  laws  as  to  (a)  and  (b)  were  copied 
in  the  early  English  penitentials,  the  church  being 
substituted  for  the  temple,  and  the  sacrament  of  Com- 
munion for  the  Passover.  In  later  times  the  ecclesi- 
astical purifications  of  women  have  been  restricted  to 
(a).  The  somewhat  long  period  of  menstrual  separation 
(seven  days),  on  which  Michaelis  remarks  (424),  is  a 
limit  reached  habitually  in  some  constitutions,  but  is, 
on  the  whole,  excessive. 

The  uncleanness  of  (c)  is  real,  in  the  sense  of  con- 
tagiousness ;  that  of  (d)  is  imaginary,  and  of  ceremonial 
import  only. 

It  is  only  in  rare  circumstances,  such  as  perhaps 
plague,  that  contact  with  et  corpse  (/)  can  possibly 
imperil  the  health  ;  it  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
the  rule  grew  to  be  applicable  to  all  corpses  from  some 
such  small  root  of  utility.  Tob.  2  9  is  a  case  of  sleeping 
apart  after  burying  the  dead.  The  uncleanness  of  (g) 
was  real  inasmuch  as  under  '  leprosy  '  are  comprehended 
several  forms  of  highly  contagious  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin,  hairy  scalp,  and  beard,  as  well  as  spreading 
moulds  in  the  walls  of  houses,  and  mildews  and  moths  in 
clothes  or  the  like.  It  is  doubtful  whether  true  leprosy 
is  meant  in  any  verses  of  Lev.  13/  ;  but  in  later  times 
it  was  only  to  true  leprosy,  or  to  cancerous  or  other 
ulcerous  affections  mistaken  for  it,  that  the  uncleanness 
of  those  chapters  pertained  (cp  Leprosy). 

There  are  many  rabbinical  aphorisms  on  the  pre- 
servation of  health  and  the  attainment  of  old  age  by 

6.  Health  and  re§u,ar  habits.     The  Nazarites  are  an 
longevity       ear'y   instance   of   persons   abstaining 

from  wine  and  strong  drink  (Nu.  6)  ; 
the  Essenes  embraced  austere  habits  and  simple  diet, 
and  attained  to  extreme  old  age  (Jos.  28  10).  Length 
of  days  was  one  of  the  usual  blessings  invoked.  Years 
prolonged  beyond  three  score  and  ten  were  labour  and 
sorrow  (Ps.  90io).  On  the  details  of  the  elegy  upon 
the  troubles  of  old  age  in  Eccl.  12 1-7  see  special  articles, 
Caper-berry,  Grasshopper,  etc.  See,  further,  Dis- 
eases. 
The  best  treatise  is  that  of  R.  J.  Wunderbar,  Billisch-tal. 
„   j  ■.        .  mudische  Medicin,  Riga  and  Leipsic,  1850- 

'•  Ajlterature.   i860.     A  miscellaneous  bibliography  is  ap- 
,.  pended  by  Ebstein  to  his  Die  Medicin  im 

<"Hn  restament  (Stuttgart,  1001),  from  which  Wunderbar's 
work  is  omitted.  =>.=./, 

MEDITERRANEAN.  The  Hebrew  terms  for  the 
Mediterranean  are  given  elsewhere  (GEOGRAPHY,  §  4,  i. 
col.  1687/)  ;  one  of  them  (pni<a  dm,  EV  'the  hinder 
^a  )  was,  we  may  infer,  unknown  to  the  pre-exilic 
Israelites,  for  it  has  probably  arisen  partly  out  of  an 
accident,  partly  out  of  an  editorial  process. 
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The  fact  is  that  in  the  early  documents  the  boundaries  of  the 
Land  of  Promise  were  very  narrow.  ■  From  the  wilderness  of 
Jerahmeel,  it  was  said  in  the  original  text  of  Dt.  11  24,  'from 
the  river,  the  river  of  Ephrath.l  as  far  as  the  Jerahmeelite  Lake, 
shall  be  your  region.'  The  word  'SNDnv,  however,  became 
corrupted,  the  word  mSN,  too,  lost  its  initial  letter,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  a  desire  to  produce  a  correct  description  of  the 
ideal  boundaries  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  a  great  but  daring  editor 
reconstructed  the  passage  thus,  'from  the  wilderness  and 
Lebanon  (/),  from  the  river,  the  river  Perath  (Euphrates),  as  far 
as  the  hinder  sea,  shall  be  your  region.'  The  fragments  of  the 
word  ^NDriV  were  conjecturally  read  pinN  ('  hinder '  [sea]) ; 
similar  fragments  elsewhere  (Ezek.  47  18)  were  misread  'JiDHJ? 
'front'  [sea]).  In  this  way  a  contrast  was  produced  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western  sea— i.e.,  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  (cp  Eakth  ii.,  §  1).  The  prospect  which  Moses 
enjoyed  from  Pisgah '  (Dt.  34  2)  was  recast  in  a  similar  way  (see 
Nkdo,  Mount),  and  so  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  unsuspicious 
adoption  of  the  two  novel  terms  '  front  sea  '  and  '  back  sea  '  in 
Joel  2  20  Zech.  14  8.     For  a  parallel  case,  see  Salt  Sea. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  no  comparison  is  possible  between 
the  lake  called  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  sea  fitly  styled  '  the  great.' 

From  its  size2  the  Mediterranean  is  fully  entitled  to 
rank  among  oceans  ;  to  the  Hebrew  it  was  '  the  ocean  ' 
(0*5,  and  by  a  peculiar  idiom  n'B\  Judg.  5  17  ;  cp  Ps. 
463  [2]).  'Planted'  in  it  (Ecclus.  43=3,  note  the 
readings  of  Heb.  and  <S )  were  those  mysterious  '  islands  ' 
(d';n)  of  which  merchants  spoke,  and  from  it  came 
the  cloud  '  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand '  which 
brought  the  longed-for  early  rain.  To  the  traveller 
the  strip  of  blue  bounding  the  horizon  on  the  W. 
as  he  gazes  from  some  height  in  western  Palestine  is 
a  familiar  and  a  pleasing  sight.  The  inhospitable  char- 
acter of  the  coast,  however,  together  with  other  circum- 
stances, made  the  '  great  sea'  far  less  dear  to  the  Israelites. 
North  of  Carmel  '  nature  has  so  far  assisted  man  by 
prompting  here  a  cape,  and  dropping  there  an  islet, 
that  not  a  few  harbours  have  been  formed  which  have 
been,  and  may  again  become,  historical.'  S.  of  this 
headland,  the  possibilities  of  harbourage  are  limited  to 
4  a  forward  rock  at  'Athlit,  two  curves  of  the  beach  at 
Tanturah,  twice  low  reefs — at  Abu  Zabiirah  and  Jaffa — 
the  faint  promise  of  a  dock  in  the  inland  basin  of 
'  Askalan,  with  the  barred  mouths  of  five  or  six  small 
streams'3  (cp  Ashkelon,  Dor,  Jabneel,  Joppa, 
Magdiel).  '  Barred  '  is  no  idle  term  ;  the  few  estuaries 
are  nearly  choked  by  sand.  Sand-hills,  too,  are  a  source 
of  serious  danger  to  agriculture.  The  westerly  winds 
continually  carry  clouds  of  sand  far  inland  (see  Gaza, 
col.  1651),  and  only  by  artificial  means,  such  as  are  not 
now  adequately  used,  can  great  detriment  be  averted. 
It  is  intelligible  that  the  figure  of  sand  by  the  sea-shore 
became  a  habitual  mode  of  speech  to  the  Israelites  (Gen. 
32i2Jer.  522  158  Ps.  7827  Ecclus.  18 10  Rev.  12 18  [13 1]). 
On  the  phrase,  'he  shall  be  for  an  haven  (?)  of  ships,'  Gen. 
49  13,  see  Zebulun,  and  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  in  general, 
see  also  Palestine.  t.  K.  C. 

MEEDA,  RV  Meedda  (MeeAAA  [A])  iEsd.532  = 
Ezra  252,  Mehida. 

MEGIDDO  ('TnJD  ;  in  Zech.  12  n  Megiddon,  \)1iip  ; 
connected  usually  with  \/*nj 4  [Lag.  Uebers.  96] ;  fiayeSBw, 
fiayeSSoiv,  /le-yeSStu,  sometimes  jUKryeSa),  fiayeSaji',  but  also 
(iaprfoif}  [Josh.  12  21  B],  /j.aye&So>f>  [Josh.  17  n  A],  jie/tejcu  [i  K. 
4  12  B],  [fj.e]  /xa-yeSaw  [i  K.  4  12  A],  fxaySm  [i  K.  9  15  A],  ftayefiauv 
[2  K.  927  B],  /xaiceMa)  [2  K.  9  27  A],  hokcSiuv  [2  K.  23  30  B], 
[xayeSSei  [1  Ch.  7  29  B],  jueraaSSous  [1  Esd.  1  27  (29)  B],  fteraeB- 
Saovs  [1  Esd.  1  27  (29)  A],  [ec  irefitw]  CKKOTrTopevov  [Zech.  12  II 
BNAQr] ;  MAGEDDO  [in  Zech.  Mageddon] ;  in  Am.  Tab. 
Magidda,  Makida;  Ass.  Magadfi,  Magidu;  Egypt.  Maketi, 
Malcita,  Makeda  [see  VMM  85  97  167  195)). 

A  stronghold  of  Palestine,  situated  near  the  '  waters 

1  On  the  name  '  Ephrath  '  see  Paradise,  §  5,  end. 

2  Its  length  from  Gibraltar  to  its  eastern  extremity  in  Syria  is 
reckoned  at  about  2100  m. 

3  G.  A.  Smith,  HG,  127/ 

4  [It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  daghesh  in  HJD 
should  be  preserved.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  heard  the 
name  pronounced  Magedo  (see  WMM  As.  u.  Eur.  85). 
Possibly  the  name  has  a  religious  significance.  Fresh  light  is 
wanted. — T.  K.  c] 
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of  Megiddo'   (Judg.  519)   in  A    'plain'    (see  Vale,    2) 
„.  ,  {nypz,    TreSiov  ;    2  Ch.  35  22,    1  Esd.  1  27 

[29];  cp  Zech.  12 11,  but  this  passage  may 
perhaps  have  nothing  to  do  with  Megiddo  ;  see  Hadad- 
rimmon).  The  place  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Thotmes  III.  who  won  a  victory  over  the  Canaanites 
here  [on  Breasted's  researches,  see  below,  §  *,  end]; 
it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Amarna  Tablets.  Down 
to  the  exile  it  retained  its  importance  ;  but  from  that 
date  onwards  it  totally  disappears  from  history.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  NT  (cp  Armageddon).  The 
site  can  only  be  conjecturally  determined.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  OT  as  the  residence  of  a  Canaanite  king 
(Josh.  122i)  and  as  one  of  the  strong  places  situated  in 
the  region  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  which,  though  assigned 
to  Issachar,  Asher,  and  Manasseh,  were  not  taken  pos- 
session of  by  any  of  these  tribes  (Josh.  17  n  Judg.  I27 
1  Ch.  7  29}.  Megiddo  continued  to  be  a  stronghold  of  the 
earlier  inhabitants  till  at  least  the  time  of  Deborah,  but 
became  Israelite  in  or  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  who 
fortified  it  {1  K.  915),  and  made  it  the  seat  of  one  of 
his  prefects  {1  K.  4 12).  The  supposition  has  been  put 
forward  that  it  had  again  shaken  off  the  Israelite  yoke 
in  the  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Omri — 
which  would  explain  why  Ahaziah  sought  refuge  in 
Megiddo  (2  K.  927) ;  but  it  seems  preferable  to  suppose 
that  the  fugitive  king  counted  on  finding  the  place  in 
the  hands  of  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  house  of  Ahab. 
Megiddo  is  usually  mentioned  along  with  Taanach  ; 
and  as  the  site  of  the  latter  is  perfectly  certain  (see 
Taanach)  it  is  natural  to  look  for  the  former  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Such  a  position  would  harmonise  com- 
pletely with  what  we  read  in  2  K.  927  2329/.  (cp  2  Ch. 
3522)  of  the  death  of  Ahaziah  in  Jehu's  revolt  and  of 
Josiah's  fatal  encounter  with  Xecho l  (see  Ahaziah, 
Jehu,  Josiah). 

If  this  assumption  be  correct  Megiddo  must  have  lain 
on  the  route  of  trade  caravans  and  military  expeditions 
_  «-,  from  the  Philistine  littoral  and  from  Egypt  ; 
*  it  must  have  commanded  the  passage  of  Carmel 
or  rather  of  its  SE.  prolongation  (er-Ruhah)  for  anyone 
coming  from  the  S.  whose  objective  was  the  Jordan 
Valley,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Damascus,  or  Mesopotamia. 
Now,  we  know  that,  in  the  Roman  period,  a  fortified 
camp,  or  rather  town,  of  great  importance-  was  estab- 
lished at  Legio,  the  modern  Lejjun,3  4  m.  N.  from 
Taanach  ;  and  since  the  time  of  an  anonymous  writer 
in  1835  {see  Miinchner  Gel.  A)izeigcrt  Dec.  1836, 
p.  920),  and  still  more  since  Robinson,  the  generally- 
accepted  view  has  been  that  Lejjun  is  the  ancient 
Megiddo.  This  identification,  which  also  has  the 
support  of  R.  Parchi  (14th  cent.),  is  merely  conjectural 
indeed,  but  has  great  plausibility.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  however,  supply  no  precise  indication  and 
seem  to  have  been  completely  ignorant  of  the  site, 
though  Jerome,  speaking  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
calls  it  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  and  elsewhere,  like 
Eusebius,  calls  it  the  plain  of  Legio.  Legio,  again, 
ought  in  all  probability  to  be  identified  with  Maxi- 
mianopolis  (see  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  the  lists  of 
bishops,  and  the  data  of  Jerome).  In  the  neighbour- 
hood there  are  springs  which  might  be  intended  by  the 
'waters  of  Megiddo'  in  Judg.  519,  unless  we  are  to 
understand  the  Kishon  (cp  Judg.  46  13  521)  which  flows 
at  no  great  distance  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
preserves  an  echo  of  the  name  Megiddo  in  its  modern 
designation  of  Nahr  el-Mokatta'.       Near  the  ruins  of 

1  Herodotus,  however  (2  159),  places  Necho's  fight  at  Ma-y- 
Sa\oy,  and  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  5i)  at  Mende  (ixej/S-qv,  al. 
\i.i)&r\v)  ;  on  both  statements  see  Josiah.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  Book  of  Kings  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  as  speaking 
of  a  battle  between  Necho  and  Josiah  ;  it  might  equally  well  be 
interpreted  as  referring  to  an  interview  ending  in  a  murder. 
Chron.,  it  is  true,  describes  a  battle.      See  Josiah. 

-  It  is  from  Legio  that  all  distances  in  that  region  are  reckoned 
in  the  Onomasticon. 

3  The  name  Lejjun  is  borne  also  by  other  places  in  Syria  and 
Moab. 
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Lejjun  {which  include  those  of  a  khan  well  known  in  the 
Middle  Ages)  are  two  mounds,  one  of  which,  called 
Tell  el-Mutcsellim  (Prefect's  Mount),1  may  possibly  have 
been  the  acropolis  of  Megiddo- Legio.  Excavations  here 
would  probably  be  remunerative. 

Other  sites  for  Megiddo  have  been  sought,  farther  to  the  N. 
in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  at  el-Mujeidil,  ii  h.SW.  from  Nazareth 
(Spruner-Sieghn,  Atlas);  at  Mejdel  near  Acre  (Ewald,  Gl  M 
3  762/);  or  at  Jedda  or  Jedii  (Schlatter);  this  last  proposal 
would  have  at  least  something  to  be  said  for  it  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  in  Josh.  IT  11  Dor  and  En-dor  are  doublets  (see 
En-dor),  and  that  in  no  geographical  text  dealing  with  the 
strong  places  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  is  Dor-Tanturah,  to  the 
S\V.  of  Mt.  Carmel,  intended,  but  always  En-dor.  This  being 
assumed  Megiddo  alone  could  be  Asherite  and  it  would  become 
more  difficult  to  place  it  at  LejjQn  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Megiddo  must  have  been  strategically  important,  and  this  fits 
Lejjun  better  than  Jedda. 

Lastly,  Conder  has  sought  to  identify  Megiddo  with  Mujedda', 
3  m.  S.  from  Besan  (Beth-shean);  but  this  hypothesis  leaves 
unexplained  the  close  connection  between  Megiddo  and  Taanach ; 
it  creates  difficulties  in  the  stories  of  Ahaziah  and  Josiah ;  it 
harmonises  badly  with  the  order  in  which  the  strongholds  are 
enumerated  in  more  than  one  passage  ;  it  neglects  the  leading 
authority  of  Judg.  5  19,  while  interpreting  Judg.  4 12-16  (cp  v.  7) 
after  Josephus  in  the  sense  that  lays  the  scene  of  Deborah's 
battle  with  Sisera  at  the  very  base  of  Tabor  ;  it  has  nothing  in 
its  favour  but  an  obscure  passage  of  an  Egyptian  text  '  The 
travels  of  the  Mohar'  where,  according  to  WMM  (195),  there 
is  a  manifest  confusion  between  the  Kishon  and  the  Jordan. 
G.  A.  Smith  (HG  387)  and  G.  F.  Moore  (Judg.  47)  have  argued 
against  Conder's  view  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  the  present 
writer  decisive.  Moore  with  reason  declares  that  '  the  situation 
is  impossible.'  On  the  other  hand  Birch  (PEFQ,  1881,  p.  232) 
goes  too  far  in  claiming  to  have  made  it  out  as  'certain  that 
Megiddo  was  situated  at  or  close  to  Lejjun.'  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  supposition  is  a  very  reasonable  one.  Petrie 
(Syria  and  Egypt,  176)  holds  that  the  campaign  of  Thotmes  III. 
proves  the  site  of  Megiddo  to  be  at  Tell  el-Mutesellim  (see 
above).  Breasted  (PSBA  22  [1900J  0.5-9.8)  writes  as  follows  :— ( A 
Syrian  army  which  is  defending  Megiddo,  is  posted  with  the 
south  wing  at  Taanach  (Ta'annuk),  and  a  small  advanced  force 
harassing  an  enemy  advancing  northward  through  the  moun- 
tains along  the  Megiddo  road.'  '  These  operations  will  not  suit 
Mujedda' ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  suit  the  location  of  Megiddo 
at  el-Lejjun  in  every  particular.  Indeed,  if  we  had  no  other 
data  for  the  identification  of  Megiddo,  these  facts  would  decis- 
ively locate  it  in  the  vicinity  of  el-Lejjun.' 

Reland,  Pal.  873  893-95  ;  Robinson,  BR$)  2328-330;  Van  de 
Velde,  Rez'sen,  1  265  ;  Raumer,  Pal&stinai*),  446-8  ;  Furrer,  art. 
'  Megiddo '  in  Schenkel  BL ;  Gue'rin,  Samarie, 
3. Literature.  2  231-8 ;  Muhlau,  art.  'Megiddo'  in  Riehm's 
HU'BV),  989  ;  PEPMem.  290-99 ;  PEEQ,  1876, 
p.  81 ;  1877,  pp.  13-20  (Conder);  190-92  (Conder)  ;  1880,  pp.  223^; 
1881,  pp.  86-8  (Conder) ;  232-5319;  1882,  p.  151  (Conder);  1894, 
151;  Conder,  Tejitworkfi) ,  66-8  232/:;  W.  Max  Miiller,  As.  u. 
Eur.  85  97  167  195  ;  Schlatter,  Zur  Topogr.  u.  Gesch.  Palastina's 
295-9;  G.  A.  Smith,  HG  386-8  677;  Buhl,  Geogr.  des  alien 
Paliistina,  ioqf.\  Rohrbach,  Christl.  Welt,  361-364  (1899); 
Sellin,  MDPV,  1900,  p.  5/.  LU.  G. 

MEGIDDO,  WATERS  OF  {Judg.  5 19).  See  pre- 
ceding art.,  §  2,  and  cp  Kishon. 

MEGIDDON,  VALLEY  OF  (Zech.  12  n).  See  above, 
col.  3010  (end). 

MEHETABEL  (t?N?D,*np  \i.q.  ^Kytp*»],  'God 
confers  benefits,'  §  28  ;  Jer.  [0S<2>  8  23]  Meetabel,  quam 
bonus  Deus  ;  but  the  analogy  of  Jehallelel  leads  one  to 
suspect  an  ethnic  name  [Misrith?]  underlying  it). 

1.  The  wife  of  Hadar  (rather  Hadad)  king  of  Edom 
(Gen.  3639juere/3e?7A[ADEL],  iCh.  I50,  om.  B,  fx.era.^'qK 
[AL]);  see  Hadad  i. ,  2;  Edom.  Probably  she  was  a  N. 
Arabian  of  Musri  (see  Bela,  Matred,  Me-zahab). 
Marquart  (Fund.  10)  would  read  'from  Me-zahab' 
(l5's  vlov  in  Gen.  =p,  a.  corruption  of  p).  This,  how- 
ever, implies  that  'Matred*  is  not  a  corrupt  form  of 
the  name  of  a  country. 
2.  AV  Mehetaheel,  grandfather  of  Shemaiah  \q.v.\  (Neh. 

6  10  /xeiTaTjA.  [B],  /MTarjA  [x],  fxer}Tafl<-r)k  [A],  fj.eTefier)\  [L]). 

T.  K.  C. 

MEHIDA  (NTnp,  'union*??  MeeiA&  [BNAL]),  the 
family  name  of  a  company  of  (post-exilic)  Nethinim 
[q.v.)\  Ezra  252  (mAOYAa  [BA])  ||  Xch.  754=1  Esd. 
532  (AeAA&  [B],  MeeAAA.  [A],  AV  Meeda,  RV 
Meedda). 

1  It  is  too  bold  to  find  in  this  Arabic  word  for  prefect  a 
reminiscence  of  the  '  prefect '  of  Solomon. 
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MEHIR  {"CJyQ)  ben  Chelub,  a  Judahite,  i  Ch.  4n 
(/WAxeip  [BA]'  *'•?•  ',,???  Le-<  Machir,  MA6IP  [L]). 

MEHOLATHITE  (*)T?'nD),  apparently  the  gentilic 
of  Abel-meholah  (i  S.  18 19  2  S.  21 8f)  which  belonged 
to  the  region  where  Saul's  house  held  its  ground  the 
longest  (Wi.  GI  2 197)-  Tne  ordinary  geographical 
connection,  however,  is  very  doubtful. 

If  Meholah  is  a  corruption  of  Jerahmeel  [Che.],  a  fresh  light 
is  thrown  on  the  designation  '  Adriei  the  Meholathite. '  See 
Saul,  §  6 (end);  Merab,  Palti,  i. 

MEHUJAEL  (^inD,  ^TO  [Kre,  TWTO]), 
fourth  in  descent  from  Cain,  Gen.  4  i8f  (J).  Not  im- 
probably from  '  Jerahmeel. '  To  explain  the  name  as  a 
participle — Piel  (Budde,  Urgesch.  128)  or  Hiphil  (Nestle, 
Marg.  7) — is  inexpedient.  See  Mahalelel,  and  cp 
Cainites,  §  7. 

IgAL  give  /lairjA,  but  D  juaovia,  E  fj.aovirj\  ;  Philo  (De  poster. 
Cainl,  20)  MA;  Jos.  (Ant.  i.  2  2)  napourjAos,  Jer.  (OS  Si)) 
Mauiahel.  Philo's  and  Jerome's  forms  are  explained  respec- 
tively airo  fa)Tjs  8eov  and  ex  z'ita  deus,  thus  presupposing  StT'no- 
Some  cursives  (a  b  z)  give  /xoAeAojA,  Eth.  Maldleei,  Copt- 
(Fallet,  ap.  Lag.,  Or.  235)  maleleel  (=  Mahalelel),  or  rather 
Mehalelel.  Of  the  two  attested  forms  Lag.  (I.e.)  prefers  Maha- 
I.ALF.L  (q.v.).  See  also  Gray  (HPN  164)  and  Dr.  (TBS  14, 
against  the  existence  of  proper  names  compounded  of  a  divine 
name  and  a  passive  participle).  T.  K.  C. 

MEHUMAN  (JD-inD  ;  &man  [BNAl/]),  the  first  of 
the  seven  chamberlains  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  1 10).  These 
names  are  all  of  doubtful  etymology  {possibly  Persian  ; 
see  Marq.  Fund.  71),  and  ©  by  no  means  testifies  to 
their  correctness.     See  Esther,  §  3  ;   Crit.  Bib. 

MEHUNIM,  MEHUNIMS.     See  Meunim. 

ME-JAEKON  (pp-l'H  'D,  'yellow,  or  yellowish 
green,  water';  (§BAL,  presupposing  JlpTTI  DSD,  gives 
ATT0  6jiA&CCHC  i6pAKCON),aplaceinDan(notfarfrom 
Joppa  ;  Josh.  19  46),  which  apparently  derived  its  name 
from  some  large  spring  or  fountain  that  formed  a 
marsh.  The  only  striking  spot  of  this  kind  in  the 
specified  neighbourhood  is  at  Ras  el- Ain  (11m.  E.  by 
N.  from  Joppa),  the  '  fountain-head '  of  the  Nahr  el- 
Aujj,  which,  in  beginning  its  course,  forms  a  marshy 
tract  covered  with  reeds  and  rushes  (Rob.  BR  4  140). 
Beside  the  springs,  which  are  the  largest  in  Palestine, 
stands  the  mound,  crowned  by  mediaeval  ruins,  which 
Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  identifies  with  Antipatris  (q.v. ). 
The  importance  of  the  site  must  have  been  early  noticed. 
More  than  this  cannot  with  certainty  be  affirmed.  The 
reading  is  not  absolutely  certain. 

Rakkon  (strictly,  ha-Rakkon),  which  follows,  appears  to  be  a 
variant  for  Jarkon  (ha-Jarkon),  and  both  names  may  be  cor- 
rupted from  'Jerahmeel,'  cp  Judg.  I35,  '  the  Amorites(  =  Jerah- 
meelites  [see  Crit.  Bib.]  would  dwell  in  Mount  Heres,  Aijalon, 
and  Shaalbim.'  May  not  the  Nahr  el-'Auja  have  been  originally 
known  as  the  'waters  of  Jerahmeel'?  See  Rakkon,  also 
Makaz.  T    K    C 

MEKONAH,  RV  Meconah  (T\pK>),  a  place  of  some 
importance,  mentioned  after  Ziklag',  Neh.  ll28f  (mavna 
[«""*• inf-,  BN*A  om. ,  mamh  [L]).  Perhaps  the  same 
as  Macbena,  or  (better)  Madmannah.  These  names 
occur  together  in  1  Ch.  249,  and  Madmannah  (q.v. ) 
follows  Ziklag  in  Josh.  15  31.  T.  K.  c. 

MELATIAH  (rPtpbtp,  §  30,  'Yahwe  delivers?' 
MoAtia.c  [L]),  a  Gibeonite,  a  contemporary  of 
Nehemiah;  Neh.  3 7  (UNA  om. ).  Perhaps  from 
Pelatiah,  an  expansion  of  the  ethnic  Palti  (Che. ). 

MELCHI  (MeAxei)  Lk.  32428.  See  Genealogies 
"•>  §3- 

MELCHIAH  (Jer.  21 1 ),  RV  Malchijah.  See 
Malchijah  I. 

.  MELCHIAS  (m€AX[6]i&[c]). 

.  i.  iLsd.!J26  =  Ezral025,  Malchijah  4. 

2-  iEsd.932  =  Ezral03i,  Malchijah  6. 

3-  iLsd.  944  =  Neh.  84)  Malchijah  9. 

MELCHIEMz'.«.,  Maixhiel,  meAxWiha  [BK«A] 
C6AAHM  [N*]),  father  of  Charmis  (q.v.),  Judith  6.5. 
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MELCHISEDEC  (Heb.  56),  RV  Melchizedek. 

MELCHISHUA.     See  Malchishua. 

MELCHIZEDEK  (pimps'?!?,  §  21  ;  MEAXiceAeK, 
the  name,  if  genuine  [see  below,  §  3]  would  mean  origin- 
ally either  '  Sedek  is  king,'  or  '  Sedek  is  Malik,' 1  but  in 
later  times  meant  'king  of  righteousness'  [Heb.  7 2]. 
Sedek  may  have  been  a  Canaanitish  god  ;  cp  ctvSvk 
[Philo  Bybl.]  ;  Sedek-melek  [T>Dp"l¥]  occurs  on  coins, 
and  similar  S.  Arabian  names  are  quoted  [Pratorius, 
ZDMG  26  426]  ;  see  Baudissin,  Stud.  Se?n.  Rel.  1 15). 
King  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  El  Elyon,  the  Most  High 
or  Supreme  God,  in  the  time  of  Abram  (Gen.  14 18-20). 

Melchizedek  is  thought  to  be  referred  to  also  in  the 

traditional  text  of  Ps.  IIO4*  as  resembling  in  his  royal 

1   OT  and  NT  Pr'estnooc'  tne  kinK  celebrated  by  the 

references.  P^™«' -' Vahwe  hath  sworn  and 
will  not  repent ;  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  (?)  of  Melchizedek'  (EV). 
Certainly  this  idea  was  taken  up,  in  connection 
with  the  full  Messianic  interpretation  of  Ps.  110, 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
treats  the  short  account  of  Melchizedek  in  Gen.  14 
as  a  mine  of  suggestions  for  the  right  comprehension  of 
the  nature  and  office  of  Christ.  Recent  students, 
however,  who  seek  for  traces  of  the  early  Semitic 
religion  have  found  the  story  of  Melchizedek  suggestive 
in  other  directions.  Here  is  Abram  (Abraham),  the 
ideal  and  in  a  sense  Messianic  patriarch,  accepting  the 
benediction  of  a  Canaanite  priest-king,  whose  religion 
appears  to  have  resembled  his  own,  and  offering  him 
tithes  of  the  spoil.  Even  apart  from  Christian  associa- 
tions, it  is  surely  a  fascinating  theme. 

Is  this  story  historical  ?  or  does  it  at  any  rate  enclose 
some  kernel  of  genuine  tradition  ?  It  is  held  by  many 
P  ,  that  the  Melchizedek-passage,  Gen. 
,  *  ,  14 18-20,  has  been  interwoven  with  an 
"  independent  narrative  which  is  more 
intelligible  without  it.  The  evidence  of  this  interweaving 
is  found  in  v.  22,  where,  in  the  middle  of  the  declaration, 
1 1  lift  up  my  hand  unto  Yahwe  that  I  will  not  take  a 
thread  or  a  shoe  latchet,'  the  editor  is  thought  to  have 
inserted  from  the  speech  of  Melchizedek  the  words  '  the 
Supreme  God,  Producer  (see  col.  3015,  n.  2)  of  heaven 
and  earth.'  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  a  natural  and 
plausible  conjecture  that  Melchizedek,  whose  functions 
and  refined  religious  ideas  place  him  quite  apart  from 
the  king  of  Sodom  and  his  companions,  is  a  purely 
fictitious  personage,  introduced  for  some  object  which 
has  yet  to  be  discovered.  His  name  is  apparently 
modelled  on  that  of  Adonizedec  \q.v.\  rt  traditional 
Canaanitish  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  probably  ex- 
plained '  king  of  righteousness.' 

Next  it  may  be  asked,   where  did  the  writer  of  the 

Melchizedek-passage   suppose  the  city  of  his   hero   to 

--.      . ,       have  been  situated  ?     It  was  evidently  a 

d  ffi       sacred  c[ty-     But  none   of  the  three 

and  ornce.  ^a|ems  wnich  have  been  suggested  N. 
of  Jerusalem  2  had  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  Jerusalem, 
however,  would  do  excellently  ;  in  post-exilic  times  it 
would  be  important  to  find  an  early  attestation  of  its 
pre-eminent  sanctity  (so  De  Wette,  Dillm. ,  and  most). 
Moreover,  if  the  King's  Vale  spoken  of  in  Gen.  14 17  (see 
Shavgh  i.)  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  story 
of  Absalom  (2  S.  18 18),  and  if  Josephus  is  right  in 
placing  this  valley  two  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  it  would 

1  Cp  Uru-miilik,  the  name  of  a  governor  of  the  land  of  Amurru 
(Syria  and  Palestine)  under  king  Sargon  of  Agade  (Dangin); 
malik  might  be  the  Canaanite  god  Melek,  even  if  originally 
Uru-malik  came  from  'Jerahmeel.' 

2  The  places  in  question  are — Salim  near  Nahlus  on  the  SE. 
(Baed.fi),  257  ;  see  Salem  2),  the  Salim  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
NNW.  of  Ta'annuk  (Baed.fi),  263),  and  the  Salem  or  Salumias 
8  R.  m.  from  Scythopolis  mentioned  by  Jer.  (OS  149  17),  and 
wrongly  identified  by  him  with  the  Salim  of  Jn.  323  (see 
Salim).  Ewald  thinks  that  the  Salem  referred  to  was  'a  city 
on  the  other  side  Jordan,  which  must  be  traversed  on  the 
return  route  from  Damascus  to  Sodom'  (Hist.  1  307). 
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seem  that  the  equation  of  Salem  with  Jerusalem  ought 
to  be  correct.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  statement  of  Josephus  is  correct.  Absalom  would 
surely  have  erected  his  monument  on  his  property  at 
Baal-hazor,  which  Robinson  well  identifies  with  Tell 
Asur,  situated  between  Shiloh  and  Bethel.  Besides 
this,  the  writer  had  no  obvious  motive  for  half-concealing 
the  name  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  Salem  (or  rather 
Salem)  for  Jerusalem  is  found  only  once  elsewhere 
(Ps.  7t)2  [3]),  and  in  that  passage  may  have  been  dictated 
by  a  misinterpretation  of  Gen.  14 18.  The  best  solution 
which  remains  is  to  read  n^c — i-e-*  Shiloh — for  c^-1 
Shiloh,  which  was  so  long  the  religious  and  even  the 
political  centre  of  the  land,  had  a  strong  claim  to  be 
consecrated  by  a  connection  with  Abraham.  There 
was  a  Ruth  among  the  Moabites  ;  why  should  there 
not  have  been  a  Melchizedek  among  the  Canaanites  ? 

If  the  text  of  Gen.  14  is  approximately  correct,  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  view  that  can  be  offered.  Still  there  are 
difficulties.  The  priest-king  Melchizedek  in  Canaan, 
whether  at  Jerusalem  or  at  Shiloh,  is  a  startling 
phenomenon  ;  Jethro  was  a  priest  and  prince  of  N. 
Arabia.  More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  a 
removal  of  what  tho  present  writer  holds  to  be  errors  in 
the  text  of  Gen.  14  reveals  an  underlying  story  of  a  very 
different  character. 

'  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  '  is  surely  a  late  editor's  attempt 
to  make  sense  of  a  badly  written  text.  -jS"  p"ia"2STl  has 
arisen  out  of  j*?p'^  "iSlDi,  and  c^C  which  follows  is  probably 
□a'1?,  according  to  Josh.  19  47,  the  original  name  of  Dan — i.e., 
the  southern  not  the  northern  Dan.  Now  'Lesham'  and 
*  Ziklag  '  are  both  corruptions  of  Halusah.  It  was  according  to 
the  first  narrator,  the  priest-king  of  the  sacred  city  of  Halusah 
(see  Shechem,  Ziklag)  who  came  out  to  meet  Abram,  and 
blessed  him,  and  to  whom  Abram  (the  hero  of  the  Jerahmeelite 
tribe,  see  Jerahmeel)  paid  tithes. 

The  matter  is  treated  more  fully  elsewhere  (Sodom). 
According  to  the  view  here  advocated,  Melchizedek 
has  the  singular  fate  not  only  of  being  an  imaginary 
personage,  but  of  owing  his  ideal  existence  to  a 
scribe's  error.  If  so,  the  use  made  of  Melchizedek 
in  Heb.  6  /. ,  becomes  mere  temporary  rhetoric  —  a. 
typology  which  has  lost  even  its  apparent  basis  in  the 
letter  of  the  OT,  and  the  Melchizedek  passage  in  the 
MT  of  Gen.  14  can  only  be  used  as  a  monument  of  that 
post-exilic  theology,  in  which  the  divine  creatorship,  not 
unknown  before  the  Exile,  but  not  fully  recognised, 
played  so  great  a  part.2  As  such,  let  no  one  presume 
to  undervalue  it ! 

It  must  unfortunately  be  added  that  the  reference  to 
Melchizedek  in  Ps.  110  4b  is  not  less  doubtful  than  that 
in  Gen.  14 18.  The  text  of  Ps.  110  is  admittedly  difficult, 
and  probably  corrupt,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect 
that  v.  i,b  should  run  thus— no  n  n*~i2_Sy  C^VS  Vnran,  'I 
establish  thee  for  ever  because  of  my  covenant  of  lovingkind- 
ness.'3  All  that  can  be  said  to  clear  up  the  enigmatical  words 
of  the  received  text  has  been  well  summed  up  by  Delitzsch  and 
Eaethgen.     Cp  also  Che.  OPs.  20-25,  an<i  see  Psalms. 

The  OT  references  to  Melchizedek  exercised  both 
Jewish  and   Christian  doctors.      The  omission  of  any 

at*.        reference  to  his  story  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees 

thA     "as    suSSests  a  very  early  reaction  against   its 

religious    comprehensiveness. 4        Talmudic 

passages  also   permit  the  conjecture  that  some  Jewish 

teachers  disliked  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the 

*  Cp  Jer.  41  5,  where  MT  has  i^;,  but  ip  <ra\T)ft  [B],  ©  in 
Ps.  I.e.  has  kv  elp^yrf.  The  same  emendation  has  already  been 
proposed  by  Gratz  in  Ps.  76  3,  with  advantage  to  the  sense. 

2  "Jp  (w.  19  22),  'producer  or  creator  (of),'  cp  Dt.326  Ps. 
139  13  Prov,  S22.  See  Creation,  §  30.  The  sense  '  possessor ' 
(Targ.)  is  preferred  by  EV  ;  cp  ^?"2p,  EV  'thy riches';  RVm?., 
'  thy  creatures  '  (Ps.  104  24). 

3  See  Che.  TV'2!.  (1)  Metrical  considerations  show  that 
there  is  some  accretion  on  the  text.  (2)  THD-!"^*  i*  intolerably 
pro-aic.  (3)  The  other  so-called  royal  psalms  contain  no  certain 
references  to  histurical  personages  such  as  Simon  the  Maccabee 
or  John  Hyrcanus,  each  of  whom  has  been  not  implausibly 
suggested  as  the  hero  of  Ps.  110.  Duhm  remarks,  'How  the 
reference  to  Melchizedek  came  to  be  introduced,  I  do  not  know  ; 
perhaps  it  is  the  marginal  note  of  a  reader.'     See  Psalms,  §  29. 

4  Cp  Ronsch,  Das  Buck  der  /ubilden,  502. 
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Hebrews.  In  Xtdanm  32^  we  have,  according  to 
Friedlander,1  a  reply  to  what  is  said  on  Melchizedek  in 
Heb.  7.  The  Christian  theologian  called  Melchizedek 
'without  father,  without  mother,  without  genealogy.* 
The  Talmud,  however,  states  that  Melchizedek  is  no 
other  than  Shem  (so  also  Targs.  Jon.,  and  Jerus.,  Jer. 
on  Is.  41  and  Ephrem  Syr.  on  Gen.).  The  Christian 
writer  applies  the  words  of  Ps.  110  to  Jesus.  The 
Talmud  replies  that,  owing  to  Melchizedek's  incon- 
siderateness  in  mentioning  Abraham  before  God,  God 
transferred  the  priesthood  from  Melchizedek  to  Abraham. 
(The  words,  *  and  he  was  priest  of  the  Supreme  God,' 
are  taken  to  mean  that  his  descendants  were  not  priests.) 
Cp  also  Sankedr.  108  d,  Ber.  rabba,  44. 

On  the  arguments  in  Heb.  .r>-7  see  Bishop  Westcott's  com- 
mentary, where  it  is  well  pointed  out  that  the  writer  is  uncon- 
cerned with  the  historical  character  of  Melchizedek,  and  confines 
himself  to  drawing  suggestions  from  the  language  of  the  narrative. 
In  this  he  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Philo  (De  Leg.  Alleg.  iii.  25  20, 
Mangey,  1 102 /.).  Cp  G.  Milligan,  Theology  oj  the  Ej>.  to  the 
Hebrews,  118,  210. 

The  recent  attempt  of  Hommel  to  prove  the  historical 
character  of  the  account  of  Melchizedek  can  hardly  be 
called  plausible  [AHT  153^),  and  would  probably  be 
modified  now  by  the  learned  author.  Kittel's  statements 
in  Hist.  1 179/  also  seem  to  require  some  reconsideration. 
He  admits  that  the  passage  on  Melchizedek  has  been 
'  very  largely  revised  by  the  redactor, '  but  thinks  that 
•  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  historical 
character. ' 

See  also  Rosch,  '  Die  Begegnung  Abrahams  mit  Melchisedek,' 
Tk.  St.  Kr.,  1885,  pp.  321-356.  Rosch  supposes  a  tradition  of 
the  Jerusalem  priesthood  in  pre-Israelitish  times.  This  was 
accepted  as  probable  by  Hommel,  GBA  162,  n.  2  (1885). 

T.  K.  C. 

MELEA(Me\e<\[Ti.  WH]),  Lk.  331.  See  Genea- 
logies ii. ,  §  3. 

MELECH  ("=!??,  as  if  'king,'  but  probably  from 
Jerahmeel    [Che.],     cp     Malciiiah  ;      M6AXHA     [B], 

MAAAX  [Bi*]  '     A4&\t06,    AA<\A00X   [Al;    MeAXIHA[L]), 

a  descendant  of  Saul  mentioned  in  a  genealogy  of 
Benjamin  \_q.v.  §9  ii.  j9],  1  Ch.  835  =  9411-. 

MELICU  (-137P  [Kr.])p   Neh.  12 14,  AV,  RV  Mal- 


MELITA  (mcAith,  TR  ;  m€Aithnh,  WH  after  B 
and  Vv.  Acts  28 1 ).      The  question  as  to  the  identity  of 

1    tj««4.-*     4-        ^e  island  upon  which  Paul  was  ship- 
1.  Identification         ,    ,  , .  \    „Q   .         ,  , r, 

with  Malt  wrecked  (Acts  28  1)  maybe  regarded 

as  finally  settled.  The  indications 
in  Acts  stamp  the  account  of  the  entire  voyage  as  that 
of  an  eye-witness,  and  give  it  great  value.  The  view 
(first  found,  but  without  arguments,  in  Const.  Porphyr. 
De  Admin.  Imp.  36)  that  the  Melita  of  Acts  is  the 
island  now  called  Meleda  off  the  Dalmatian  coast,  pos- 
sesses now  merely  historical  interest. 

The  '  typhonic  wind,'  which  'struck  down  from' the  lofty  peaks 
of  Mt.  Ida  (Acts  27 14),  would  have  driven  the  vessel,  as  she 
scudded  before  it  (v.  15  e7ri66i'Tes  e(/>ep6ju.e#a.),  on  the  coast  of 
Africa^  had  not  her  course  been  changed.  Under  the  lee  of  Cauda 
the  ship  was  laid  to  on  the  starboard  tack  (i.e.  with  her  right 
side  to  the  wind),  and  '  the  gear '  was  lowered  (j:  17,  YoAatrai'Te? 
to  ctkzvos).  By  thisphrase  the  author  means  that  the  mainyard  and 
mainsail  were  sent  down.  This,  to  a  landsman,  was  the  striking 
operation,  and  he  omits  to  mention  that  the  ship  stood  on  under 
storm  sails.  Such  a  ship  as  Paul's,  close-hauled  on  the  starboard 
tack,  with  a  gale  from  ENE.,  would  make  a  course  about  8°  N. 
of  W.,  at  a  mean  rate  of  il  m.  an  hour ;  this  would  bring  her 
to  Malta  in  the  time  stated  (Acts  2727).  For  the  details  of  the 
calculation,  see  James  Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St. 
PauM>,  124  Jf.  (1st  ed.  1848). 

The  many  conditions  of  the  narrative  are  satisfied 
only  by  Malta,  and  more  particularly  by  the  '  bay  of 
St.  Paul'  (di  S.  Paolo),  about  8  m.  X\V.  of  Valetta, 
which  has  always  been  pointed  out  bv  tradition  as 
the  scene  of  the  wreck.  The  subsequent  voyage  to 
Italy  by  way  of  Syracuse  {Acts  28  12)  confirms  this 
result.  The  view  that  the  ship  was  driven  to  the  Dalma 
tian  coast    rests   upon   an  erroneous   interpretation    of 

1  RE/t  April-June  1883,  p.  i9I. 
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Acts  27  27  (see  Adria).  It  also  necessitates  the  assump- 
tion of  a  complete  change  in  the  wind  from  its  original 
direction,  whilst  the  view  that  Melita=  Malta  involves 
the  supposition  that  the  wind  blew  steadily  from  one 
point  of  the  compass. 

With  a  north-easterly  wind,  the  sea  breaks  violently 

on  the  low  rocky  point  of  h'oitra  which  juts  out  to  form 

.  the  eastern  side  of  St.  Paul's  bay.   Aship 

2.  Criticism  of 


narrative. 


driving  as  was  Paul's  must  inevitably 


pass  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this 
point,  which,  owing  to  the  southward  trend  of  the  shore 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yaletta,  would  be  the  first  land 
made,  and  the  breakers  would  give  notice  of  its  '  drawing 
near.'  InActs27=7  '(the  shipmen  deemed)that  they  drew 
near  to  some  country'  (AY),  'that  they  were  drawing 
near'  (RV),  should  be,  '  that  some  land  was  nearing 
them '  (wpocdyeiv — an  ordinary  idiom). 1  The  soundings 
here  vary  from  17  to  25  fathoms,  shoaling  to  15  fathoms 
at  a  distance  of  half-an-hour  in  the  direction  of  the 
vessel's  drift  (v.  28).  The  anchors  held  through  the 
night,  for  the  bottom  of  sand  and  clay  is  so  good  that 
'  while  the  cables  hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors 
will  never  start'  (Sailing  Directions,  quoted  by  Smith, 
op.  cit.  132).  In  the  morning  they  were  cut  away,  and 
abandoned  (r.  40,  elwv  et's  tt\v  dd\aaaa.v  not  as  in  AV 
'  committed  themselves  unto  the  sea '  ■  R\T  is  correct). 
The  final  element  in  the  scene  is  scarcely  understood. 
The  intention  was  to  run  the  ship  ashore,  and  it  is 
usually  assumed  that  this  was  successfully  accomplished. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  words  '  falling  into  a  place 
where  two  seas  met,  they  ran  the  ship  aground  '  (AV  v. 
41,  TepLTrca6vT€S  de  els  rtnrov  diddXaatjov  iw^Ket\av  t^]v 
vavv  :  'lighting  upon  a  place,'  RY).  It  is  clear  that 
the  words  describe  something  unexpected,-  which  balked 
the  intention  of  running  ashore. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  hold  (with  Rams.  St.  Paul  tlie  Traveller, 
340)  that  kirtKetkav  must  imply  purpose.  Equally  erroneous  is 
the  view  of  Smith  (op.  cit.  142  /'.),  that  the  ship  drove  on  to  the 
beach.  It  is  clear  from  vv.  43/I  ('  they  which  could  swim  should 
cast  themselves  first  into  the  sea '....'  some  on  boards,  and 
some  on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship ')  that  some  space  of  sea,  too 
deep  for  wading,  intervened  between  the  spot  on  which  the 
vessel  was  aground  and  the  shore.  Smith  interprets  the  '  place 
where  two  seas  met '  as  the  narrow  sound  between  the  main- 
land and  the  island  of  Salmonetta  (Salmun)  which  shelters  St. 
Paul's  Bay  on  the  north-west.  This  channel,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  broad,  a  '  Bosporus  in  miniature,'  connects  the 
hay  with  the  outer  sea  (cp  the  description  of  the  Bosporus  by 
Strabo,  ITeA<ryos  b  koXovcl  HpowovTiSa.  •  KaKflvo  eis  aAAo  TO  Ev- 
gtivov  irpotra.yopsv6jj.evov  ttovtov,  eon  5e  5i0aAaTTOs  rpoirov  Tiva 
o5tos)_.  Ramsay  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  340/.),  takes  it  to  be 
'the  isthmus  between  the  island  and  the  mainland';  but  the 
chart  does  not  show  any  such  isthmus  or  '  neck  of  land  projecting 
towards  the  island.' 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  we  can  have  little 
doubt  that  by  t6ttos  BiSaXarros  we  should  understand  a 
bank  covered  with  water  (cp  Dio  Chrys.  5  83  rpaxta 
teal  SiddXaTTa.  Kal  Tatvlai),  or  a  reef.  The  chart  shows 
a  patch  of  shoal  water  (soundings,  9-12  fathoms)  bearing 
SW  from  the  approximate  place  of  anchorage.  The 
bottom  is  '  rocky  and  foul, '  and  this  may  be  the  remains 
of  a  submerged  rock  formerly  lying  here.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Smith  (op.  cit.  142)  relies  upon  the  '  wasting 
action  of  the  sea  '  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  tradi- 
dional  scene  of  the  wreck  has  now  no  sandy  beach  [v. 
39,  ku\ttov  .  .  e'xocTa  alytakov,  '  a  certain  creek  with 
ashore,' AV).  Far  more  likely  is  it  that  the  sailors 
would  head  the  ship  for  the  other  creek,  into  which  the 
Mestara  valley  opens,  where  there  is  at  the  present  day 
a  beach.  In  order  to  reach  this  creek,  the  ship 
must  necessarily  have  passed  over  the  shoal  above 
mentioned. 

>>*o  island  so  small  as  Malta  has  had  so  great  a 
history.      It  has  been  ~  small  edition  of  Sicily.      Its 

Tlpoo-axeiv  [B]  points  to  original  Trpo<rrixeiv  ;  cp  cod.  Gigas, 
Which  translates  by  resonare  ;  B3  reads  irpotrare'vetx.     See  Rams. 

2  tI"'  ""  TrV'eller<  335- 
nf  ft,       ,^me  thing  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  sudden  resolution 
01  the  soldiers  to  kill  the  prisoners,  else  they  would  have  done  it 
More  leaving  their  anchorage. 
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earliest  historical  inhabitants  were  Phoenicians  (Diod. 


3.  History 


612);    to  them  succeeded   Greeks,    and 


Of  Malta.  2  J  8  B- c' tne  'sland  was  seized  by  the  Romans, 
and  became  part  of  the  Province  of  Sicily 
(Cic.  I'err.  ii.  4 1846).  The  language  of  the  pdpPapot. 
(see  Barbarian  )  spoken  of  in  Acts  was  probably  Punic 
(bilingual  —  Greek  and  Punic  —  inscriptions  in  Bceckh, 
CIG  5752  /•  )•  Subsequently  the  shipwrecked  party 
found  those  who  could  speak  Greek  or  Latin,  or  both, 
at  the  governor's  seat  (?at  Citta  I'ecchia,  5  m.  from 
the  scene  of  the  wreck). 

The  governeir  bore  the  title  irpuirot  (Acts  28  7)  '  chief  man  of  the 
island  '  AV  (cp  Acts  §  13,  end).  The  title  is  confirmed  by  an  in- 
scription from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Gaulos  (Gezzo),  which 
ruils  \[ovkio<;],  KA[avot'ov]  vVos  K..,  IIpov6rji<s,  iititevs  "PuifiaUnv, 
irpiaTOt  MeMraiW  k.t.A.  (C/(,  5754.  Cp  CIL  IO7495,  municipii 
iWehtensium  primus  omnium). 

The  island  lay  on  the  track  of  ships  trading  between 
the  E.  and  the  W.  (cp  v.  n)  ;  but  this  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  failure  of  the  sailors  to  recognise  an 
unfrequented  part  of  the  coast  (Acts  2739).      v>'.  J.  w. 

MELITENE  (mcAithnh  [WH]),  Acts  28 1.  RV», 
EY,  Mei.ita. 

MELONS  (D^ntpaN;  TTenONec  [BAFL])  are  men- 
tioned among  the  various  kinds  of  pleasant  food  which 
the  Israelites  had  enjoyed  in  Egypt  (Nu.  list).  The 
reference  is  almost  certainly  to  the  water  melon  Citrullus 
vulgaris,  Schrod. 

The  Hebrew  word,  which,  according  to  Lagarde  (Uebers.  10), 
may  be  connected  with  a  conjugation  (of  the  Sem.  verb)  which  is 
lost  except  in  Ethiopic,  is  perhaps  related  to  \/ri3B  (in  Ar.  '  to 
cook ' ;  cp  the  etymology  of  7re7rto>v).  The  same  word  is  found 
in  Samar.,  Syr.  (pattlha)  and  Arab,  (bittih)  ;1  the  Arab,  word 
reappears  in  Sp.  albudeca,  Fr.  pastdgue. 

The  Hebrew  abattiah  is  mentioned  not  unfrequently 
in  Mishn.  and  Talm. ,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
[lBS^D  (jxrjkoTviTrav),  by  which  apparently  the  melon 
proper  Cucumis  melo,  L. ,  is  intended.'2  Whilst  there  is 
no  clear  proof  that  Cucumis  melo  was  cultivated  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  water  melon  on  the  other  hand, 
which  Livingstone  found  to  be  indigenous  in  tropical 
Africa,  is  represented  on  extant  Egyptian  monuments 
(DeCandolle,  Origines,  209).  See  Hasselquist,  Travels, 
255/.     See  Food,  §5.  n.  m. 

MELZAR  OV^»n  ;  Theod.  amgAcaA  [B],  A/wep- 
Co.p  [A];  @  [87],  however,  has  ABiecipi, which  in  Dan. 
I3  it  gives  for  MT's  Ashpenaz ;  '1  *«'*o  in  u.  n  ; 
1j»±2B  in  v.  16 ;  Malasar),  the  name,  personal  or 
official,  of  the  courtier  set  over  Daniel  and  his  friends  at 
the  beginning  of  their  court  life,  Dan.  In  (&/v\eC6.A 
[Q*],  »./v\e\c.  [Qa]),  l6-  AV  treats  the  name  as 
personal  in  the  text,  but  as  official  in  the  margin  ;  RV 
takes  the  marginal  rendering  of  AV  ( '  the  steward  ' )  into 
the  text. 

The  course  adopted  by  King  James's  translators  in  the  text 
can  be  justified  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  definite  article 
which  is  prefixed  to  "IS^D  in  MT  arose  out  of  '  very  early 
incorrect  theory  that  ns^D  was  an  official  title,  whereas  in 
reality  it  was  a  personal  name.  Certainly  none  of  the  ancient 
versions  took  the  initial  n  to  represent  the  article. 

If  however  the  witness  of  the  versions  be  disallowed, 
how  shall  we  explain  1^2,  taking  it  as  a  corrupt  form 
of  some  Babylonian  word?  Schr.  (COT2126)  and  Frd. 
Del.  (Glossm  Babylonica  in  Ba.-Del.,  Daniel  [1880]) 
derive  isSa  from  Ass.  massaru,  'guardian.'  This,  how- 
ever, is  in  more  than  one  respect  improbable.3  It  would 
be  better  to  correct  ^n  into  ^n  (cp  Theod.  ),4  and  to 

1  This,  according  to  Frankel  (Aram.  Fremdw.  140),  is  a. 
loan-word  from  Syr. 

2  See  esp.  Talm.  Jer.  Kil.  1  2. 

3  r.  If  a  iquid  were  linserted  to  compensate  for  the  omitted 
doubling  of  y,  we  should  have  expected  r  rather  than  /;  cf  Aram. 
Np-13,  Dan.  520,  for  Heb.  ND3  (but  cf  Konig,  Lehrgcb.  2  1,  pp. 
472^).  2.  Massaru  most  commonly  appears  in  the  form  masar 
(st.  constr.),  followed  by  blti,  ekallim  and  the  like  (Del.  HWB 
423)- 

4  More  probably  Theod.  read  ny^n- 
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explain  the  name  as  a  compound  of  amel  or  ami!,  '  man 
of,'  and  the  name  of  some  God  (cp  Evil-Merodach). 
But  the  fact  that  <S  has  afitccrSpi.  both  in  1  n  16  and  in 
1 3  points  most  probably  to  the  right  explanation.  Read 
in  In,  'and  Daniel  said  to  Belshazzar,  prince  of  the 
eunuchs,  who  had  been  set  over  Daniel, '  etc.  Belsarezer 
was  a  favourite  name  (see  Ashpenaz). 

Here  there  is  first  a  slight  transposition,  next  a  change  of  a 
point  (H3D  for  n^D),  and  thirdly  a  correction  of  ly^En  into 
nsN^'Sn-  Note  the  /in  the  form  given  in  Pesh.,  and  for  further 
details  see  Ashpenaz.  [Since  the  article  Ashpenaz  was  pub- 
lished, Professors  Prince  and  Driver,  and  Dr.  J.  Taylor  in 
Hastings'  DB,  have  commented  on  '  Melzar.'  None  of  these 
scholars,  however,  has  explained  the  word,  which,  being  the 
product  of  textual  corruption,  is  in  fact  inexplicable.  But  Prof. 
Prince  {Daniel,  196)  has  unconsciously  advanced  towards  the 
explanation  of  aj3«f<r5pi  given  already  under  Ashpenaz.] 

T.  K.  C. 
MEMEROTH.     See  Meremoth,  4. 
MEMMIUS.     See  Manius. 

MEMORIAL.  i.  rram,  'azkardk,  Lev.  2  2,  etc. 
See  Sacrifice. 

2.  trial,  zikkaron,  Is.  57s  RV  (AV  'remembrance');  pos- 
sibly some  heathen  symbol  is  meant  (see  SHOT,  adloc.,  and  cp 
Marti)  ;  but  more  probably  we  should  read  TlJlinn,  '  thy  golden 
thing  '(i.e.,  thy  golden  calf);  cp  Ezek.  1C  17,  where  "131  'O^x, 
'male images,'  should  be  pn  'pSs,  'golden  images,'  which  suits 
the  context,  and  removes  an  undesirable  expression.  For  the 
contemptuous  'golden  thing'  cp  Nehushtan,  'brazen  thing.' 
See  Calf,  Golden.  T.  k.  c. 

MEMPHIS  (S)b)  occurs  in  Hos.  96  Judith  1 10  (mem- 
cpetOC  [genit.  BSC1A]),  and  in  RV"«-  Is.  19 13.  The 
form  (cp  Ass.  Mimpi)  stands  midway  between  the  full 
Egyptian  civil  name  of  the  city  and  the  unpleasing  Heb. 
abbreviations,  Moph  and  Noph.      See  Noph. 

MEMUCAN  (|3-10P,  -  16  pOlD  Kt.),  the  name  of 
one  of  the  '  seven  princes  '  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus 
(Est.  I14,  ®  om.,  v.  16,  MOYXAIOC  [BK*ALa],  BOY- 
r&IOC  [L^].1  MAMOYXo-IOC  [NcaJ.  "■"  MOYXAIOC 
[BAL.0],  6YN0YX0C  [X*].  MOYX60C  [Nca],  MO.MOY" 
XEOC  [Nc-b])-     See  Admatha,  Esther,  §  3. 

MENAHEM  (Dn?D,  §§  62,  84,  'comforter,'  cp 
Nahum,  Naham,  Nehemiah;  m».na.hm  [BL,  and 
in  2  K.  15 14  A],  M0.N0.HN  [A],  cp  Manaen),  son 
of  Gadi  (see  end),  and  king  of  Israel  after  Shallum, 
742-737  B.C.  (see  Chronology,  §  34),  2  K.  15 14-23. 
He  is  one  of  the  usurpers  referred  to  by  the  prophet 
Hosea  (74-7),  and  was  enabled  by  Tiglath-pileser's 
help  to  plant  himself  so  firmly  that  he  transmitted 
his  crown  to  his  son  Pekahiah.  Tiglath-pileser  him- 
self (see  AT?  231)  speaks  of  having  received  tribute 
from  states  ranging  from  Cappadocia  to  Palestine,  and 
apparently  places  this  event  in  738  B.C.,  though  Guthe 
( G  VI 232}  on  theoretical  grounds  doubts  the  accuracy  of 
the  date.  One  of  the  tributary  states,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  is  Samaria.  The  first  king  mentioned 
is  Kustaspi  of  (city)  Kummuh  (in  the  Kommagene  of 
classic  writers);  then  comes  Rasunnu  of  (country)  Gar- 
imiri  {i.e.,  Aram-Damascus),  and  next  Mi-ni-hi-(im)-mf 
(cp  col.  2921,  begin.)  of  (city)  Samfrina  and  HirQm  of 
(city)  Sur — i.e. ,  Tyre.  It  is  most  natural  to  identify 
the  third  king  with  Menahem  of  Samaria.  Still,  con- 
sidering that  just  before  Tuba'lu,  king  of  Sidon,  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  Taylor  cylinder  mentions  Minhimmu, 
king  of  (city)  Samsi-muruna,  the  doubt  arises  whether 
the  Assyrian  scribe  may  not  here  have  given  the  name 
Samfrina  to  some  other  city,  such  as  Shimron  or  Shimron- 
Meron,  with  which  the  Ass.  Samsi-muruna  has  been 
identified'2    (see    Zimmern,     ap.    Riihl,    '  Chronol.    der 

1  6  PavyoZos  is  elsewhere  the  Gk.  translation  of  the  term  'JiKn 
applied  to  Haman  \q.v.  ]  ;  see  also  Marq.  Fund.  69 /.,  and  note 
that  the  first  Targ.  on  Esther  identifies  Memucan  with  Haman. 
See  F.sniER,  §  12. 

-  If  our  Menahem  is  meant,  why  does  not  Tiglath-pileser  call 
him  '  king  of  Bit  Humri,'  Bit  Humri  being  the  usual  designation 
of  the  land  of  Israel? 
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Kbnige,'  Deutsche  Zt.  f.  Gesch.-wiss.  1268,  but  cp  Shim- 
ron). If  the  ordinary  view  is  correct,  Tiglath-pileser 
refers  in  his  inscription  to  the  event  which  is  thus  related1 
in  2  K.  15 19  '  [In  his  days]  came  Pul  king  of  Assyria 
against  the  land,  and  Menahem  gave  Pul  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to 
confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  possession  '  (see  Pul).  Un- 
fortunately the  Assyrian  inscriptions  appear  to  know 
nothing  of  an  advance  on  the  part  of  Tiglath-pileser  so 
far  south  as  Samaria  at  the  period  referred  to. 

However  this  question  be  settled,  the  account  of  Menahem's 
payment  of  tribute  in  2  K.  16  20  is  historically  interesting.  It 
would  seem  that  in  Menahem's  time  the  landed  proprietors 
shared  the  burdens  of  the  state  as  well  as  military  service  among 
themselves.  If  we  reckon  the  talent  at  3000  shekels,  the  assess- 
ment spoken  of  in  the  Hebrew  text  permits  the  inference  that 
there  were  then  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  60,000  families  possessed 
of  heritable  lands  (Meyer,  GA  I449  ;  Kittel,  Hist.  2334). 

Menahem  was  doubtless  a  rough,  relentless  warrior, 
probably  a  Gileadite,  for  Gadi  [q.  v.  ]  can  hardly  be  his 
father's  real  name.  This  may  help  to  account  for  his 
barbarity  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Tappuah — certainly 
not  Tiphsah — at  the  opening  of  his  career  (2  K.  15 16; 
see  Tappuah).  t.  k.  c. 

MENAN,  RV  Menna  (m£NNo.  [Ti.  WH],  cp  per- 
haps Nab.  N3VD,  13I?D  ;  inGk.  inscr.  m&NOc).  a  name 
in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  Lk.  331.  See  Genealogies 
"• .  §  3- 

MENE,  MENE,  TEKEL,   UPHARSIN  (tUO  tUJ? 

PP"1&1  7pJJl  ;  M&NH  [i.e.,  HpiGMHT&l  87,  eMET- 
PHCEN  Theod.],  86K6A  ['"•«••  eCTo.To.1  Ko.TeA0pc9H 
87,  eCTo.8H  Theod.],  <po.pec  [i.e.,  e?HpTo.l  87, 
AlHpHTM  Theod.]  <5"A  Theod.  ;  note  too  MA.NH 
<ho.pec  0EK6A  in  introd.  to  chap.  5  in  MS  87  ;  mane 
thecelphares),  mysterious  Aramaic  words  in  Dan.  525  (cp 
26-28).  Belshazzar  and  his  lords,  as  they  banqueted, 
and  drank  wine  from  the  golden  vessels  of  the  old  Jewish 
temple,  were  startled  to  see  these  mysterious  words 
traced  by  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  on  the  wall.  The 
wise  men  of  the  Chaldseans  were  summoned  to  interpret 
what  was  written,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Then  Daniel 
was  called,  who  interpreted  the  words  to  mean  that  God 
had  numbered  Belshazzar's  kingdom  ;  that  he  had  been 
weighed,  and  found  wanting  ;  and  that  his  kingdom 
had  been  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Mene  is  not  repeated  in  the  inter- 
pretation [v.  26),  and  that  Peres  is  there  substituted  for 
Upharsin.  On  both  points  Theod.  agrees  with  the 
interpretation.  Whether  vv.  26-28  give  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words — in  fact,  whether  the  words  stand  in  their 
original  context — has  been  much  discussed.  As  Bevan 
and  Marti  point  out,  Spn  and  dts  cannot  mean  '  weighed ' 
and  '  divided,'  as  the  interpretation  in  vv.  27/  seems 
to  require  ;  the  form  rDiDi  too,  has  no  apparent  sense. 
This  seems  to  them  to  show  that  the  phrase  n:d  tuD 
"Dial  Spn  was  not  invented  by  the  author,  but  borrowed 
from  some  other  source,  the  interpretation  in  vv.  26-28 
being  an  attempt  to  extract  a  suitable  meaning  from  the 
words  in  defiance  of  grammar.  Bevan  and  Marti, 
therefore,  agree  with  Clermont-Ganneau  {J A  viii.  series 
836^),  who  explains  '  a  mina,  ashekel,  ahalfmina';  cp 
Noldeke  {ZA,  1886,  p.  414),  and  see  Mina,  Shekel. 
For  onB  =  half  mina,  note  the  late  Jewish  usage  (Levy's 
NHWB  4123)  and  in  particular  an  Assyrian  weight  now 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.  which  bears  the  Aramaic  inscription 
ens  (see  Cook,  Aram.  Glossary,  99).  Hoffmann  {ZA, 
1887,  pp.  45  ff. )  takes  Spn  as  in  apposition  to  the  second 
N3D  =  the  mina  in  shekel-pieces — i.e. ,  darics  or  gold- 
staters.  It  would  be  better,  however,  with  Haupt 
(Kamph. ,  'Daniel,  SBO  T)  to  render,  '  There  has  been 
counted  (wp)  a  mina,  a  shekel,  and  half-minas.' 1  The 
mina  might  mean  Nebuchadrezzar  ;  the  shekel.  Bel- 
shazzar ;  and  the  half-minas  the  power  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  This  use  of  weights  to  denote  persons  is  found 
1  So  also  Bludau,  Die  Alex.  Uebers.  d.  B.  Dan.  150,  n.  3 
(1897).    Strictly,  this  implies  the  readings  Dns  and  f'DIS. 
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in  the  Talmud,  where  an  inferior  son  of  a  worthy  father 
is  called  '  a  half-mina,  son  of  a  mina, '  and  so  on.  Prince 
{Mene,  mene,  etc.,  a  dissertation  [1893],  8  ;  Bk.  of  Dan. 
113  [1899])  suggests  further  that  there  may  be  a  historical 
background  for  the  statement  about '  Mene,'  etc. ,  though 
this  is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  J.  P.  Peters  (/BL, 
1896,  p.  116),  however,  thinks  (with  Behrmann)  that 
these  combinations  are  too  fanciful,  and  would  read  in 
j;.  25  (following  Theod. ,  but  omitting  the  points),  «id 
Bis  Spn,  these  roots  meaning  simply,  '  Number,  weigh, 
divide  (or,  Persian),'  which  Daniel  has  to  fit  with  an 
interpretation  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  whilst 
D.  S.  Margoliouth  (Hast.  DB  3341^)  proposes  'he  has 
counted,  counted,  weighed,  and  they  assess'  (,'.  25),  and 
'he  has  counted,  weighed,  assessed  '  (vv.  26-28). 

To  sum  up.  The  ordinary  interpretation  of  the 
mysterious  sentence  (see  RVn,s)  is  plainly  inadequate. 
All  the  learning  in  the  world,  however,  will  not  make 
Clermont-Ganneau's  or  even  Haupt's  theory  more  than 
moderately  plausible.  It  has  been  suggested  by  J. 
Marquart  (Fund.  73)  that  the  legend  of  the  writing  hand 
has  its  origin  in  the  account  of  the  apparition  seen  by 
Heliodorus  in  2  M.icc.  3=4/:  As  Niese  has  shown, 
Jason  of  Cyrene's  history,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
2  Mace. ,  is  the  work  of  a  contemporary  of  the  events 
related;  this  shows  that  the  writer  of  Dan.  5,  if  of  the 
Uaccabean  age,  may  well  have  known  of  the  story  of 
Heliodorus's  vision.  It  does  not  appear  that  Marquart 
emends  the  text  of  the  mysterious  sentence  in  Dan.  5  ; 
but  with  2  Mace.  3  25  before  us,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
read  [x]0-)S  Sop  [tmo]  una,  '  smite,  [smite],  slay,  thou 
horseman '  (Che. ).  This  theory  is  surely  of  interest, 
and  so  too,  is  the  explanation  which  it  suggests,  of  the 
method  pursued  by  the  editor  of  the  story  in  Daniel. 
For  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  sentence  originally 
stood  in  Daniel  as  emended,  with  the  alteration  ona, 
'O  Persia,'  for  uhs  'horseman.'  Now  we  can  see  why 
it  is  said  in  v.  30,  '  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar 
slain'  (S-up  ;  cp  Sop  in  the  sentence  on  the  wall).  On 
a  further  question  see  Crit.  Bib. 

Boissier  points  out  that  predictions  traced  by  a  mysterious 
hand  are  referred  to  in  a  cuneiform  soothsaying  tablet  (Brit. 
Mus.  no.  4030  ;  see  PSBA  I8237/  [1896]).  Line  3  says,  '  If  in 
the  middle  of  the  ekallu  fe'n)  a  finger  describes  a  figure, 
brigands  will  rule  the  land.'  x.  K.  C. S.  A.  C. 

MENELATJS  (MeNeA&OC  [AV]),  a  Hellenising  form 
of  the  Heb.  Menahem  ;  cp  Eliakim  and  Alcimus,  Jesus 
[JeshuaJ  and  Jason,  etc. ),  brother  of  Simon  the  Benjamite 
(cp  2  Mace.  34),  and  probably  one  of  the  sons  of  Tobias 
(We.  IJG  200,  u.  1)  ;  according  to  another  (and  less 
likely)  tradition  given  by  Jos.  (Ant.  xii.  5i)  he  was 
Jason's  brother.  See  Onias,  §  10.  He  was  sent  to 
Antioch  bearing  tribute,  and  while  there  was  able  by 
means  of  a  bribe  to  supplant  the  high  priest  Jason  (q.v.) 
(2  Mace.  4  23  ff. ).  Although  nominated,  his  task  was  not 
an  easy  one.  Jason,  who  had  the  popular  support,  was 
indeed  forced  to  fly  ;  but  lack  of  funds,  and  the  con- 
sequent non-payment  of  tribute,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  appear  before  the  king.  Antiochus,  however,  was 
away  engaged  in  quelling  a  petty  insurrection,  and  Mene- 
laus  by  presents  of  vessels  stolen  from  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  able  to  subvert  Andronicus  (q.v.),  the 
king's  deputy  ;  and  when  the  faithful  Onias  III.  (then 
at  the  temple  of  Daphne  near  Antioch)  threatened  to 
divulge  the  arrangement,  he  was  persuaded  to  leave  his 
sanctuary  and  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  deputy 
(on  the  accuracy  of  this  report,  see  further  Onias,  §  7/ ). 
The  popular  indignation  was  shared  by  Greeks  and  Jews 
alike  (436),  and  complaint  having  been  made  to  Antiochus 
the  murderer  suffered  a  well-merited  punishment.  In 
Jerusalem,  moreover,  the  repeated  spoliation  of  the 
temple  treasures  under  LvsiMACHUS  (q.  v. ),  the  brother  of 
Menelaus,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  money  so  obtained 
was  put  to  the  basest  uses,  incited  the  people  to  revolt, 
and  Lysimachus  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
accusation  was  laid  against  Menelaus  and  three 
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witnesses  were  sent  by  the  senate  to  the  king  at  Tyre. 
Menelaus  soon  saw  the  hopelessness  of  his  case,  and, 
following  out  his  usual  habit  of  bribing,  won  over  Ptolemy 
Dorymenes,  who  induced  the  king  to  discharge  the  case. 
The  wretched  witnesses  were  put  to  death,  a  fate  which 
they  would  not  have  met  with  even  at  the  hands  of  the 
rude  Scythians  (as  the  writer  relates,  447).  See,  gener- 
ally, Onias. 

We  hear  but  little  more  of  Menelaus.  When  Jason  attacked 
Jerusalem,  he  took  refuge  in  the  citadel  (5  Sff.\  and  after  the 
city  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  it  was  he  (tw  v6)u*v  KaX  ttjs 
TrarpiSof  ttjjoSott)!,  v.  15)  who  guided  Antiochus  in  his  plundering 
expedition  in  the  temple,  and  after  the  short  reign  of  terror  was 
over,  Menelaus  was  left  in  charge  with  a  Phrygian  (v.  23). 

At  the  time  of  Lysias'  treaty  with  the  Jews,  Menelaus  is  un- 
mentioned,  and  the  high-priesthood  is  in  the  hands  of  Alcimus 
{q.v.).  At  all  events  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  idle,  for, 
when  Antiochus  Eupator  was  proceeding  on  his  campaign  against 
Judaea,  Menelaus  is  depicted  in  his  familiar  character  as  sedu- 
lously flattering  the  king,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  being  placed 
over  the  government.  Lysias,  however,  warned  the  king,  and 
Menelaus  was  put  to  death  miserably  (2  Mace.  IS  3-8). 

For  the  view  that  Menelaus  is  the  cruel  shepherd  in  Zech.  11 15 
ff,  see  Zkchariah,  §  7.  s.  A.  C. 

MENESTHEUS  (MeNec6[ec]6toc  [AV]),  father  of 
Apollonius  [q.v.,  4],  2  Mace.  122. 

MENI  (^Oini),  Is.  65  n  EV"*-,  AV  '  number,'  RV 
'  destiny ' ;  see  Fortune  and  Destiny. 
MENNA  (Lk.  3  31  RV).     See  Menan. 

MENUCHA,  PRINCE  OF  (Jer.  51 59,  AV"*).  See 
Seraiah,  4. 

MENUHAH,  Judg.  20 43.  EV">fr-  (HH-WP;  a.tto  noy*. 
[BN1]),  where  (or  from  which)  the  Israelites  '  trode 
down  '  (?)  the  Benjamites  in  a  war  of  extermination. 
AVme-  prefixes  'from,'  EVms-  'at.'  nniap,  'from 
Nohah  '  [q.v.},  would  be  better  (cp  Moore,  ad  loc); 
but  surely  nmjD  is  simply  a  corrupt  duplication  of  ['D'J3, 
Benjamin  (cp  Bu. ).  T.  K.  c. 

MENUHOTH  (Dimpil),  i  Ch.  2  52  RV,  AV  Mena- 

HETHITES. 

MEONENIM,  THE  PLAIN  (RV)  OF  (D'M'llflp  |i^K, 
RVin£-  'augurs'  oak  or  terebinth'),  is  mentioned  only 
in  Judg.  937  (hAcon  MAtoNEMeiN  [B],  Apyoc  ATTO- 
BAeTTONTcON  [AL]).  It  was  a  point  that  could 
be  seen  from  Shechem  :  '  one  company, '  said  Gaal 
from  the  gate,  '  cometh  by  the  way  of  the  oak  of  Meo- 
nenim. '  Perhaps  we  should  read  ^NonT,  'Jerahmeel,' 
a  place-name  which  may  also  appear  in  the  distorted 
forms  Amman  (v.  41)  and  Tormah  (v.  31).  See 
Tormah,  Shechem  ;  and  for  an  analogy  for  the 
emendation,  Maon,  2  ;  see  also  Moreh,  Shechem. 

T.  iv.  c. 

MEONOTHAI  prOMD  ;  /w».N&e[€]i  [BA],  ma.com- 
A.66I  [L]),  the  father  of  Ophrah,  according  to  1  Ch.  4 14. 
Most  probably  a  corruption  of  'nmD,  manahti.  See 
1  Ch.  254,  where  the  name  (RV  '  the  Manahathites  ') 
occurs  with  the  article.  Manahti  should  also  be  read 
for  Hathath  [q.v.]  in  413.  Thus  vv.  13  and  14  become 
consecutive.  T.  K.  c. 

MEPHAATH  (DBSD  or  rUffi'D ;  in  Jer.  D1?£31D 
Kre.),  a  Moabite  city  near  Jahzah  (Jer.  48  21  :  |ua)<#»as  [B],  vw<fia9 
In0*3],  juu>c£a0  [AQ]),  spoken  of  as  Reubenite  and  Levitical  : 
Josh.  13  18  (fiaicf)(m6  [BL],  juTjAaafl  [A]),  21  37  (/ia0a  [BL],  naa^a 
[A]),  1  Ch.  6  79  [64]  (juaeiMa  l"],  <t><">-9  [A],  Mojiaafl  [L]). 

Clermont-Ganneau  (Rec.  dArch.  457)  identifies  with  the 
Mesa  (Mefa  ?)  of  the  Notitia  and  a  village  in  the  Belka  called 
in  the  Mara'sid  (1300  A.D.)  Meifa'a.  According  to  OS  279  15 
139  r,  a  Roman  garrison  was  stationed  at  Mephaath  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  The  name  has  probably  been 
distorted  from  rlSsfc),  Mizpath.  T.  K.  C. 

MEPHIBOSHETH  (JIBOCIBD,  §  42 ;  /weMtpiBocee 
[B],  -6ai  [A],  M6M(plB&*.A  [L]). 

1.   Saul's  son    (by  Rizpah),  who,    together  with   his 

1  N  :  a  group  of  cursives  in  H-P,  the  text  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Catena  Nicephori  (Moore,  Judg.  45/.). 
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brother  Armoni  (rather  Abinadab?  see  Saul,  §  6),  was 
given  up  to  the  Gibeonites  for  their  blood  vengeance 
(2  S.  21  %ff. ).      See  Rizpah. 

^.  Son  of  Jonathan,  and  grandson  of  Saul  (2  S.  9i 
etc.),  also  called  Meribaal  (?).      See  Meribaal. 

3.  According  to  <gBAL  in  2  S.  3/.,  (but  Ie/9o<r0e, 
A1?a?  in  37,  A?  ime>)  in  3  8),  the  name  of  Saul's  son 
and  successor,  commonly  known  as  Ishbosheth  or 
Eshbaal  (Ishbaal?). 

The  historic  trustworthiness  of  the  names  Ishbosheth 
and  Eshbaal  is  altogether  doubtful ;    the  name  Mephi- 
._  bosheth  appears  to  conceal  the  true,  original 

name,  for  which  textual  criticism  has  to  seek. 
According  to  the  prevalent  theory,  the  latter  part  of  the 
traditional  name  is  a  substitute  of  bosheth,  'shame' 
for  'Baal'  (cp  Ishbaal,  Ishbosheth);  the  former  part 
is  admitted  to  be  obscure.  This  theory,  however  (viz. , 
that  names  compounded  with  baal  were  so  repugnant  to 
later  editors  that  baal  was  changed  to  bosheth)  is  very 
difficult  when  we  consider  that  it  is  in  the  late  Book  of 
Chronicles  that  we  find  the  forms  Esh-baal,  Merl-baal, 
and  Merib-baal,  whilst  Jastrow's  theory  that  there  was 
a  deity  known  by  the  name  of  bast  (  =  bosheth),  how- 
ever learnedly  defended,  could  be  accepted  by  critics 
only  as  a  last  resource.  A  searching  textual  criticism 
appears  to  suggest  a  more  probable  explanation. 

jlBQSD  (commonly  read  Mephibosheth)  can  be  traced  back  to 
an  original  form  [SulonT  I  CP  7TS»  Gen.  2626,  i.e.,  ^NDriT-  The 
stages  of  corruption  and  expansion  are  {a)  n£2>   (^)  rtO£r  (') 

riB'Bt  («0  ntyaHsi  (*)  neot^DD-    i°  00  and  (<?) iL  W'H  De  noticed 

that  o  and  3  are  inserted,  the  d  under  the  influence  of  SyTIDi 
the  2  l°  produce  a  possible  sense  (pi-bG5eth,  '  mouth  of  shame'). 
In  (a)  £j  represents  '-)■  ifi)  ancl  (c)>  however,  are  the  most  interest- 
ing, because  these  stages  are  closely  connected  with  the  legend 
(as  we  must  call  it)  of  Saul's  grandson.1 

In  2  S.  93,  when  David  inquires  for  a  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  Saul,  he  is  told  of  a  son  of  Jonathan,  called 
Mephibosheth,  who  is  lame,  nop  {on  both  his  feet,  913). 
The  story,  which  is  told  in  44  to  account  for  this  lame- 
ness, evidently  has  a  romantic  character.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  Mephibosheth  (if  that  was  the  youth's 
name)  was  said  to  have  been  lame  in  order  to  account 
for  his  name,  which  was  given  in  the  record  to  which 
the  narrator  had  access  as  Pisseah  (cp  PASEAH  =  Jerah- 
me'el  in  a  Calebite  genealogy).  In  a  later  state  Pisseah 
became  first  Ti-bosheth  and  then  Mephi-bosheth ;  but 
the  anecdote  which  had  arisen  when  the  name  was  given 
as  Pisseah  remained.  It  is  remarkable  that  Saul's  succes- 
sor was  also  called  Mephi-bosheth  by  some  (see  above,  3). 
This  suggests  that  Ishbosheth  is  probably  an  expansion 
of  I-bosheth  (the  sh  being  repeated  to  produce  an  ety- 
mology), where  'I'  is  a  relic  of  'Mephi,'  and  conse- 
quently that  the  tradition  of  the  lameness  of  the  bearer 
of  the  name  referred  originally  not  to  a  grandson  but  to 
a  son  of  Saul.  The  true  name  of  Saul's  successor,  how- 
ever, was  probably  either  Jerahme'el  or  an  easy  popular 
distortion  of  it  such  as  Mahriel.  We  do  not  happen  to 
find  the  form  Meribaal  (a  corruption  of  Mahriel  ?)  applied 
to  Saul's  successor ;  it  is,  however,  applied  to  Saul's 
grandson  in  1  Ch.  The  true  name  of  the  grandson  of 
Saul  and  son  of  Jonathan  may  very  well  have  been 
forgotten. 

As  to  '  Eshbaal '  ('  Ishbaal '  ?),  the  name  which  is  thought  to 
take  the  place  of  the  '  Ishbosheth '  of  1  K.  in  1  Ch.  8  33  and  9  39, 
it  is  most  probably  a  corrupt  variant  of  Malchishua,  which,  how- 
ever, is  itself  also  corrupt  (see  Malchishua).  Possibly  the 
scribe  who  produced  it  may  have  been  confirmed  in  his  error  by 
a  reminiscence  of  .Meribaal  ;  but  that  Eshbaal  or  Ishbaal  is  an 
interpretation  of  Meribaal  cannot  plausibly,  be  held. 

The  result  obtained  above  with  reference  to  the  name  Mephi- 
bosheth casts  a  light  on  the  singularly  premature  statement  re- 
specting Saul's  grandson  '  Mephibosheth  '  in  2  S.  4  4.  According 
to  Budde,  2  S.  4  i,b  should  be  placed  after  2  S.  9  3,  since  it  relates 
the  cause  of  the  lameness  referred  to  by  Ziba(J\  i.-Sa,  248).  This 
is  plausible  ;  but  how  shall  we  account  satisfactorily  fur  the  mis- 
placement?    Probably  2  S.  44  has  been  recast  by  an  editor  ;  i.e., 

1  (l>)  may  also  be  connected  with  a  passage  in  the  early  history 
of  Jerusalem.  'Blind'  (emp)  and  'lame'  (cnrE)  in  2S.568 
are  apparently  fragments  of  '  Jerahmeelites '  fc^NCnT).  For 
fuller  details  see  Crit.  Bib. 
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it  has  taken  the  place  of  an  explanation  (now  lost)  of  the  name 
of  Pisseah  (see  above)  borne  by  Saul's  son  and  successor  Ihe 
passage  may  originally  have  run,  '  Now  Saul  s  son  was  lame  of 
his  feet.  He  .  .  .  fell,  and  became  lame;  and  his  name  was 
called  Pisseah.'  The  lameness  of  Saul's  son  may  well  have  been 
referred  to  in' order  to  account  for  the  ease  with  which  the  poor 
weak  king  was  assassinated.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  original 
story  of  the  assassination  was  not  exactly  that  which  we  now 
read  in  4  if.  5-12.1 

We  have  already  touched  on  some  historical  points  in 
dealing  with  the  name  ;  names,  in  fact,  often  help  to 
_.  ,  make  or  mar  historical  traditions.      Here, 

2.  History.  wg  need  speak  oniy  0f  the  person  best 
known  {however  incorrectly)  as  Mephibosheth.  When 
David  sent  for  him,  he  was  residing  probably  at  Beth- 
jerahme'el,  the  centre  of  his  father's  clan,  also  known 
as  Beth-gilgal  (see  Saul,  §  1).  The  impression  con- 
veyed by  the  MT  of  2  S.  94/.  that  he  was  at  the  time 
in  the  house  of  an  unknown  private  individual,  whose 
name  and  family  are  remembered,  in  an  obscure  Gadite 
town,  can  hardly  be  correct.  We  may  accept  the  tradi- 
tion that  David  (on  politic  grounds?)  guaranteed  to 
'  Mephibosheth '  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  his 
grandfather,  but  appointed  Ziba,  a  servant  of  Saul, 
whom  David  had  probably  won  over  to  his  side,  as 
'  Mephibosheth's '  steward.  This  fact,  however,  has 
been  decorated,  so  to  speak,  by  an  admirer  of  David, 
by  whom  this  king  is  represented  as  basing  his  act  on 
the  sacred  covenant  between  himself  and  Jonathan,  and 
as  expressing  the  kindliest  solicitude  respecting  the  house 
of  Saul,  although  from  another  source  we  learn  that 
David  deliberately  handed  over  seven  of  Saul's  descend- 
ants to  the  blood-thirsty  Gibeonites  (2  S.  21 1-14).  The 
truth  probably  is  that  David  sent  for  Mephibosheth,  not 
on  account  of  his  covenant  with  Jonathan  (which  is  too 
probably,  as  Winckler  has  shown,  an  'idealisation  of 
history  ' ),  but  with  the  view  of  putting  him  under  surveil- 
lance, lest  he  should  assert  his  claim  to  his  grandfather's 
crown. 

The  narrative  in  2  S.  21  just  referred  to  should  probably  be 
prefixedx.0  2  S.  9  ;  v.  7,  however,  which  states  that  David  spared 
*  Alephibosheth '  on  this  occasion,  is  evidently  an  interpolation 
which  arose  after  the  transposition  of  the  section.  The  passages 
relative  to  David's  covenant  with  Jonathan  are  also  most  prob- 
ably of  later  origin  (see  S.  A.  Cook,  A/SL,  April  1900,  p.  i6gf.). 

Saul's  grandson  is  also  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Absalom's  revolt  (2  S.  I61-4  1924[2s]^,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere).  According  to  Ziba,  he  neglected  to  join 
David  because  he  had  conceived  hopes  of  being  made 
king  by  the  'house  of  Israel.'  For  this  David  is  said 
to  have  dispossessed  'Mephibosheth,'  and  made  Ziba 
lord  of  .Saul's  lands.  Later,  '  Mephibosheth  '  came  to 
meet  David,  and  sought  to  explain  his  conduct.  David, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied, 
and  directed  '  Mephibosheth  '  and  Ziba  to  divide  the 
land.      Such,  at  any  rate,  is  one  tradition. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  according  to  another 
tradition,  which  survives  oniy  in  a  distorted  form,  it 
was  'Mephibosheth,'  not  Ziba,  who  brought  supplies 
to  David  when  he  left  Jerusalem  on  his  way  to  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  in  acknowledgment  of  which 
David  invited  '  Mephibosheth '  to  become  one  of  the 
guests  at  his  table  ( /.  e. ,  a  member  of  his  court ). 
Obviously  this  is  due  to  an  admirer  of  David,  who  would 
not  have  his  hero  accused  of  having  ill-treated  the  son 
of  Jonathan.  We  may  at  any  rate  assume,  on  the 
basis  of  this  passage  (28.1933),  that  the  invitation  or 
rather  command  which  now  stands  at  the  end  of  2  S.  9  7 
should  properly  form  part  of  the  narrative  of  David's 
second  interview  with  '  Mephibosheth.'  2  Ziba,  in  short, 
probably  took  all  the  lands  of  Saul  (cp  2  S.  I930),  and 
'  Mephibosheth '  was  ordered  to  a  disguised  imprison- 
ment at  the  court. 

2  S.  17  27  is  evidently  based  on  a  corrupt  and  misunderstood 

original,   which  may  with   high  probability  be   restored  thus, 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Mephibosheth  ben  Jonathan  [from 


1  Wi.  GI  2  196. 

2  That  they  are  misplaced,  is  seen   by  Winckler  (GI  2202, 
n.  3). 
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Beth-jerahmeel,  from  Beth-gilgal,  from  Gibeah  of  Shalishah],1 
the  Gilgalite,  from   Beth-gilgal.  In   19 31  ff.,    njfljp 

n!Pl?E',  'from  Gibeah  of  Shalisha,' has  become  '7113  Barzillai, 
a  purely  imaginary  name,  which  the  writer  must  have  derived 
from  a  corrupt  form  of  2  S.  17  27.  It  is  certainly  attractive — this 
familiar  story  of  Barzillai — but  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
romantic  decoration  based  upon  misunderstanding.  The  refer- 
ence in  17  27  10  Machir,  Aminiel,  and  Lo-debar  apparently  conies 
from  94/  131  Xs,  might  be  a  corruption  either  of  lySl  W 
(Jabesh-gilead)  or  of?:^:  n'3  (Beth-gilgal)  ;  but  underneath  the 
corrupt  words  which  pruccdc  we  can  detect  ^NDm'  rV3  (Beth- 
jerahme'el  =  Beth-gilgal).     See,  further,  Saul,  §  6. 

In  2  S.  9 12  we  hear  of  a  son  of  '  Mephibosheth  '  called 
Micha  ;  but  the  name  and  the  genealogy  in  which  it 
finds  place  (iCh.  83^  §^\ff.)  are  both  suspicious 
(Saul,  §  6).  Both  Micha  and  Chimham  (2  S.  \<Zt,t  ff.) 
may  quite  naturally  be  traced  to  Jerahme'el. 

T.  K.  C. 

MERAB  (T?3,  §  74;  MepoB  [BAL],  'increase'? 
— but  see  below)  is  represented  as  Saul's  elder  daughter 
(1  S.  1449,  om.  A),  who,  though  promised  to  David,  was 
finally  given  to  Adriel  to  wife  (18  17  19).  Her  five  sons 
were  said  to  have  fallen  at  the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites, 
as  representatives  of  Saul's  house,  to  remove  the  blood- 
guiltiness  of  the  land  (2  S.  218,  where  '  Michal '  is 
generally  taken  as  a  scribe's  error  for  '  Merab').  The 
whole  of  the  Merab  paragraph  (1  S.  1817-19),  however, 
together  with  some  neighbouring  passages  (parts  of 
2^629/)  is  wanting  in  (55.  Its  genesis  can  not  im- 
probably be  traced. 

The  name  Merab  may  have  grown  out  of  a  corrupt  variant  of 
the  name  of  Saul's  daughter,  which  elsewhere  appears  as  Michal 
and  probably  also  as  Abihail,  but  which  was  really  Jerahme'elith 
(cp  Mahalath).  The  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  Merab  and 
Michal  respectively  are  said  to  have  been  transferred  are  also 
probably  corruptions  of  shortened  forms  of  Jerahme'el,  or  rather 
Adriel  [Mahriel],  son  of  Barzillai  [citizen  of  Gibeah  of  Shalisha] 
the  Meholathite  [Jerahme'elite],'  and  '  Paltiel  [Matriel],  son  of 
Laish  [Shalishah],  who  was  of  Gallim  [Beth-gilgal], '  are  the  same 
person — a  member  of  a  clan  called  (from  its  origin)  Jerahme'el. 

All  that  the  old  tradition  knew  was  that  Saul's 
daughter  married  within  her  father's  clan.  See  Saul, 
§  1,  Laish,  Palti,  Meholathite.  Cp,  however, 
H.  P.  Smith  or  Budde  on  the  passages  concerned. 

T.  it..  C. 

MERAIAH  (!T"ip.  on  name,  see  below),  head  of 
the  priestly  b'ne  Seraiah  in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  Jeshua's 
successor,  Neh.  12 r2  (M&p6A  [B],  M&pAldk  [K],  MA.pi*. 
[A],  AMApi&C  [L]). 

As  the  text  stands,  the  root  of  the  name  is  mD> '  to  withstand  '; 
see  Names,  §§  35,  53.  But  Gray's  suggestion  (jy/W  295,  n.  1) 
that  Meraiah  comes  from  Amariah  (g.v.)  is  very  plausible  (cp 
©L),  and  when  we  consider  the  number  of  post  -  exilic  names 
arising  (in  our  view)  out  of  '  Jerahmeel,'  one  of  which  is  Mer- 
aioth  =  Jerimoth,  it  is  even  probable.  For  Amariah  is  certainly 
Jerahmeelite  ;  cp  Zeph.  1 1  (Cushi  and  Amariah  near  together  ; 
cp  Cushi)  r  Ch.  §6f.  (Zerahiah,  Meraioth,  Amariah,  Ahitut>2— 
all  probably  from  ethnic  names).  t.  K.  C. 

MERAIOTH  (n'nD;  §§  34,  53  ;  but  see  Meraiah). 
1.  A  descendant  of  Aaron,  and  ancestor  of  Ahitub  ; 
iCh.66752[532/.  637]  9n  Ezra733Neh.  llir  (M&pei- 
HA,   MAPMOjO,    MApeptoO.    MApiojO   [B]  ;     MApitoO 

["] ;  M&P0.1006.  MepAcoS.  MApitoO  [A];  M&peoo6. 
MApAitoe,  MepAicoe.  MApitoO  [L]).  See  Gene- 
alogies i.,  §  7  (iv. ). 

2.  In  Neh.  12  r5  Meraioth  (BX*A  om. ,  MApioo6 
[«ca  mg.  inf.j|  MAp|Mco6  [L])  seems  to  be  a  false 
reading  for  Meremoth.      See  Meremoth  (3). 

MERAN,  RV  Merran  (/weppAN  [BAQT]),  Bar.  023. 
Probably  a  misreading  for  MSdan  =  Midian.  To  look 
for  Arabian  names  of  similar  sound  is  a  profitless 
undertaking.  The  '  merchants  of  Midian  and  Teman  ' 
is  a  natural  combination  (so  Hi. ,  Kneucker,  Ball,  J.  T. 
Marshall). 

A  later  insertion. 

2  Probably  a  disguise  cf  Turn,  Rehobothi.  The  'Reho- 
bothites '  are  not  impossibly  referred  to  occasionally  in  the 
Psalms.     See  Psai.ms  (Book). 

i  4  Esd.  1  2,  Marimoth. 
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MERARI  (»TJD,  MepAp[e]l  [BKAF] ;  in  iCh.61 
i6t929236,    MApApei    [B],  in  1  Ch.  647  15  6  17  26  10  r9, 

MeppApei  [B]). 

1.  The  smallest  of  the  three  divisions  of  Levites 
(Gen.  46rr  Ex.619,  etc.,  only  in  P  and  Ch. ,  see 
Gershon,  Genealogies  i.,  §  7,  Kohath,  Levites). 
The  Merarites  ('-non,  0 /x. )  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  priestly  writings  (cp  Nu.  3r7  429  78  1  Ch.  61  9r4, 
etc.);  their  cities  are  placed  in  Zebulun,  Gad,  and 
Reuben  (Josh.  21  734-40).  The  two  sub-divisions  bear 
the  names  Musm  and  Mahli  \_qq.v.\  Both  Mushi 
and  Merari  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  Misri — i.e.,  be- 
longing to  Musur  or  Musri  (cp  Mizraim,  §  2.b),  on  the 
N.  Arabian  border — whilst  Mahli  =  Jerahmeeli  (Che. ). 
Apparently  the  original  seats  of  the  Levites  [q.v.] 
were  in  the  Misrite  or  Jerahmeelite  region  (Che. ).  See 
Moses,  §  6. 

2.  The  father  of  Judith  [q.v.]  (Judith  81,  ,uepapei ;  1G6, 
fxapapei  [«]).  From  a  comparison  with  Gen.  26  34  it  was  an  old 
conjecture  that  Merari  was  a  corruption  of  Beeri  (the  Hittite), 
cp  Ball  (Jud.  ad  toe). 

3.  Family  in  Ezra's  caravan  (see  Ezra  i.,  2,  ii.,  15  [i]d),  Ezra 
819  (viol  Mepap[e]i  [BAL])=  I  Esd.  848  Channuneus  (viol 
Xavovvaiov  [BA]). 

MERATHAIM,  LAND  OF  (D?rn»  |nNil ;  Pesh. 
connects  with  H"lD,  'to  be  bitter'  ;  BNA  connect  ?V 
n?0  w^^  Prececiing  clause,  and  render  the  rest  of  21  a 
rriKpcoc  eniBHGi  en  aythn  [Aq.  tt&p&ttikp<mnon- 

T£a)N  &N&BH6I  €TT  AYTHN,  Qmg]  ;  super  terram 
dominant  iu?n  ascende),  Jer.  502if.  The  vowel-points 
suggest  the  meaning  '  double  rebellion  '  [so  RVm&-  ; 
AVm£-  'the  rebels']  (cp  Cushanrishathaim),  as  if  the 
name  were  a  symbolic  description  of  Babylonia,  but 
since  Pekod  (in  the  parallel  clause)  is  a  geographical 
designation,  '  Merathaim '  must  have  been  so  too. 
Frd.  Delitzsch  [Par.  182),  with  Schrader's  assent, 
explains  m-r-t-m  (the  consonants  of  the  text)  from 
Ass.  mat  marrdtim,  'the  sea-country' — i.e.,  S.  Baby- 
lonia ;  cp  '  Bit-Yakin,  which  is  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  ' 
(marrdti,  i.e.,  the  Persian  Gulf),  in  Sargon's  Khor- 
sabad  inscr.  I22  {KB2$s  ;  KATM  423). 

Cheyne,  however,  who  regards  Jer.  50/".  as  (in  its 
original  form,  traces  of  which  still  remain)  directed 
against  the  Jerahmeelites  or  Edomites,  who  abetted  the 
Babylonian  invaders,  and  long  continued  to  commit 
outrages  on  the  Jews  (see  Obadiah  [Book])  reads 
thus  :  '  Go  up  against  the  land  Jerahmeel,  and  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Rehoboth,  saith  Yahwe,  and  do 
according  to  all  that  I  have  commanded  thee. ' x 

MERCHANT.     *.  "inb,  softer  ( v/^nb.  eMTTOpey- 

ecG&l),  Gen.  23  16  [but  for  a  revised  text  see  Kesitah]  37  28 
Ezek.  272i,  etc.;  eMTTOpOC  (Is.  23  2/.,  M€T&BoAoc) '» 
negotiator. 

■*.  b3\  rokcl  (a/^1,  cp  hn  ;  see  Spies),  Ezek.  27  3  Neh.  3  31/ 
etc.;  e/jLiropos,  e^noptov  (in  Neh.  331  /.,  po/SoirwATjy — i.e.,  poirow. 
pwjroTT.  not  in  ©bkaj  p,eTafi6kos  [L] ;  in  Cant.  36  fj.vpeijj6<; 
(i.e.,  'perfumer').  See  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  for 
Neh.  3  31  /.,  where  n^Tl  is  a  mutilation  of  D^NDnT  (Che.),  see 
Nethinim  and  cp  Perfumer. 

In    Is.   23  11    [jW3    is  rendered   in  AV  'the  merchant  city 
(cp  3) ;  but  in  RV  '  Canaan,'  RV'»£-  '  the  merchant  people.'    On 
Canaan  '  =  Phoenicia,  cp  Canaan,  §  2. 

3.  'JJ^?,  kena'ani,  properly  '  Canaanite,'  because  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  a  trading  people  ;  cp  Ezek.  16  29  RV  '  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  ' ;  mg.  '  unto  the  land  of  traffic '  (Job  40  30  [41  6]  Prov. 
31  24).  In  Is.  238  EV  'trafficker,'  II  Sri,  'merchant.'  In  EV 
of  NT  'merchant,'  'merchantman,'  correspond  to  ejun-opos,  av- 
dpitmos  cjutt.  (Rev.  18  3  11  23  Mt.  13  45). 

In  1  K.  10  15  II  2  Ch.  9  14  nnnn  ^'JND  lib  is  rendered  in  AV 
'  Beside  that  he  had  of  the  merchantmen,'  and  '  Beside  that 
which  chapmen  [brought] ' ;  but  the  merchants  have  no  business 
here.  Careful  criticism,  by  revealing  the  corruption  of  the  text, 
clears  up  the  whole  context.     See  Solomon. 

MERCURY,    AV    MERCURIUS,     Greek    Hermes 

*  Tin  comes  from  [flbm.  a  scribe's  correction  of  the  preceding 
llpS't  Dinnt  and  pn^nN  are  both  attempts  of  scribes  to  make 
sense  of  a  miswritten  ^KDnT  (cp  p  nnK  DJ1>  in  Gen.  6  4). 
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(epMHC),  was  the  customary  attendant  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
when  he  appeared  on  earth  (Ov.  Fast.  5495.  Metam. 
8621),  and  is  spoken  of  by  Iamblichus  (de  Myst.  s£g.) 
as  0eds  6  tCjv  \67wp  rryefxibv.  In  Acts  14 12  it  is 
said  that  the  people  of  Lystra  took  Barnabas  (the 
older  man)  for  Zeus,  and  Paul  for  Hermes  '  because  he 
was  the  chief  speaker '  (itretdT]  ai/rds  fjv  6  rryotiftevos  tov 
\670u).  Details  regarding  Hermes  and  his  Roman 
counterpart  can  be  found  in  many  easily  accessible 
works.  It  will  suffice  here  to  refer  to  what  has  been 
said  under  Jupiter,  col.  2648,  and  to  remark  that 
Hermes  is  also  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Nebo.  See 
also  Barnabas,  §  3,  and  cp,  on  the  sources,  Acts,  §  10. 

MERCY  SEAT   (rn'D3,   kapporeth;    lA&CTHplON  ; 

propitiatorium),  corresponding  to  Luther's  Gnadenstuhl. 

_,  'Mercy -seat'    is,   of  course,  not  an  exact 

" .  .  translation  of  kapporeth  and  iXatTT-qpiov ,  nor 

problem.   does  the  context  SUggest  it.     The  phrase 

would  do  better  for  '  throne  of  grace  '  (8p6vos  tt}$  xaptros) 
in  Heb.  4 16.  Our  first  task,  then,  must  be  to  tr^  to 
ascertain  what  the  much-discussed  word  kapporeth 
actually  does  mean  (§§  2-5)  ;  our  next  to  make  a  similar 
endeavour  as  to  the  word  IXaffT-fjpiov ,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  idea  underlying  the  kapporeth  of  the  MT 
and  that  underlying  the  iKacT-qpiov  of  the  LXX  are 
coincident  (§  6/. )  ;  our  last  to  inquire  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  the  locus  classicus,  Rom.  325  {§  8). 

In  the  OT  kapporeth  occurs  only  in  P  (Ex.  2517-22 
9   TT^nflr™    2634  [©otherwise]  306  [©  om.]  31 7 

nRrPth^n  oT  3Sl2  37 ' 6'*  3935  t®  0m']  4°2°  &  0m"] 
poretnmOl.   Lcv.  16ai3_lS  nu.789)  and   in   1  Ch. 

28 11  (®BA  4£i\a<riJi6s). 

If  in  these  passages  we  are  content  in  the  meanwhile 
to  leave  the  word  kapporeth  untranslated  and  to  treat 
it  purely  as  an  unknown  quantity,  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing data  towards  a  determination  of  the  idea  involved. 
In  P  the  kapporeth  denotes  a  concrete  object  (it  is  of 
gold  and  of  definite  dimensions)  ;  more  precisely,  it  is 
a  gold  plate  laid  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  rect- 
angular in  form,  and  in  its  measurements  coinciding 
exactly  with  those  of  the  ark.  Upon  this  plate  are  fixed 
two  cherubs  of  beaten  gold,  under  the  outspread  wings  of 
which  Yahwe  has  his  dwelling.  On  the  great  day  of 
atonement  the  high  priest  sprinkles  this  gold  plate  with 
the  blood  of  the  animals  sacrificed.1 

The  inference  drawn  from  the  facts  by  many  ancient 2 
and  modern  scholars — that  kapporeth  means  covering — ■ 
was  not  unnatural.  It  was  fallacious,  nevertheless.  If 
upon  a  bronze  goblet  we  lay  a  disc  that  fits  its  upper 
rim,  the  word  '  disc '  does  not  therefore  mean  a  '  cover- 
ing' or  '  lid,'  although  in  point  of  fact  in  this  particular 
case  the  disc  actually  is  a  'lid.'  In  like  manner  here, 
though  the  kapporeth  actually  does  cover  the  ark,  the 
name  does  not  therefore  necessarily  mean  a  covering. 
There  is  this  difference  indeed  between  the  two  cases 
that  whereas  the  words  '  disc '  and  '  lid '  have  ety- 
mologically  nothing  in  common,  kapporeth  is  actually 
derived  by  (the  supporters  of  the  inference  just  men- 
tioned from  ^/isd,  kdphar,  to  cover.  Now,  whilst  the 
connection  of  kapporeth  with  *J kdphar  is  undeniable, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  a  '  nomen  actoris ' 
derived  from  the  Piel,  and  means  literally  '  she  who 
wipes  out,'8  —  'wipe  out'  in  fact  here  having  that 
pregnant  sense  of  siihnen,  expiare,  which  always  char- 
acterises the  Piel.  Since  this  feminine  noun  shows  a 
natural  tendency  to  become  an  abstract  one  we  may 
well  adopt  Merx's  conjecture  that  probably  it  was 
originally  associated  with  some  such  word  as  ,L>3,  so 
that  our  kapporeth  will  be  an  abbreviation  for  rnssn  ^3 

1  The  question  whether  the  law  of  Lev.  16  is  composite  or  a 
unity  need  not  be  considered  here.  Cp  Benzinger,  ZA  TlVt  1889, 
pp.  65^!;  also  Leviticus,  §  2,  and  Atonement  (Dav  of), 

ii/  ... 

2  Sa'adya,  Rashi,  Kimhi. 

3  For  these  observations  the  present  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Prof.  A.  Merx. 
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and  will  mean  'instrument  of  cleansing,'  'instrument 
of  propitiation. ' 

The  renderings  of  Pesh.  {husdyd,  Siihnung),  Vg.  (propzh- 
atorium\  and  Arm.  (in  Ex.  lio  17  \awo%tthiun,  expiatio)  come 
very  near  this  meaning  of  kapporeth  ;  that  of  the  LXX  will  be 
considered  later  (see  §  8).  Thus  on  etymological  grounds  the 
interpretation  of  'covering'  is  to  be  rejected,  although  in  point 
of  fact  the  kapporeth  actually  did  serve  as  a  lid  covering  the 
ark.  Whether  the  ark  had  a  special  covering  of  its  own  upon 
which  the  kappSreth  rested,  so  that  the  kappdreth,  as  maintained 
by  Dillmann  and,  among  others,  by  Nowack  {Arch.  2  60),  is  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  kind  of  penthouse  for  the  ark,  cannot  be 
made  out ;  we  have  no  information.  In  any  case  the  meaning 
of  kapporeth  in  the  OT  is  not  'covering,'  nor  yet  'atoning 
covering,'  but,  as  we  have  seen,  '  instrument  of  propitiation.' 

In  agreement  with  this  is  the  important  observation 
of  Lagarde  '  that  an  Arabic  kaffdrat,   in  daily  use  as 

»  w  jx-  a.  •  <>■  technical  expression  in  legal  pro- 
3.  Kaffarat  in      ,  .    r        n        j 

cedure,  corresponds  formally  and  ex- 
Arfl.hia.Ti  law.  ,  ,      T T  ^  •      .  1 

actly  to  the  Hebrew  jnsa.   * 

Lagarde  begins  (231  _/I)  by  showing  how  the  Arabic  verb 
kafara,  'cover,'  is  used  :  a  cloud  covers  the  sky,  night  cot>ers  by 
its  darkness,  the  wind  covers  the  traces  of  an  encampment,  the 
sower  covers  the  seed,  for  which  reason  he  is  actually  called 
kafir  (he  who  covers  up).  Next,  Lagarde  (232  _/".)  explains 
wherein  it  is  that  the  kaffdrat  of  Arabian  law  consists.  '  Whoso- 
ever has  deliberately  left  unfulfilled  a  nadr  (vow)  or  promise, 
must  make  a  kaffarat  [=JT193].  The  kaffdratt  moreover,  is 
obligatory  on  everyone  who  has  engaged  in  certain  proceedings 
of  law,  especially  the  taking  of  an  oath ;  the  object  of  the 
kaffdrat  in  this  case  being  to  make  good  any  illegalities  that 
may  perchance  have  occurred  in  such  proceedings.  Further, 
it  is  obligatory  upon  every  one  who  has  reproached  his 
wife  .  .  .  who  has  unintentionally  killed  a  man  [one  school 
of  law  says  'a  Moslem']  or  by  any  negligence  on  his  part 
occasioned  the  death  of  a  man,  who  has  not  fasted  duly  accord- 
ing to  rule,  or  who  has  failed  to  keep  the  fast  of  Ramadan. 
Some  schools  of  law  accept  kaffdrat  also  in  expiation  even  of 
wilful  manslaughter  for  which  other  schools  .  .  .  demand  blood- 
revenge.  The  latter  view  is  the  only  one  really  in  consonance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Mohammedan  law.  The 
kaffdrat  required  consists  either  in  .  .  .  the  emancipation  of 
a  Mohammedan  slave,  or  in  fasting,  or  in  sadaka  (SiKatotrvvq, 
Mt.  6i  =  eAei7/xocru»Tj),  which  can  be  exercised  only  towards  really 
needy  persons.'  Now,   in   Sunnite    law   there  are  four 

schools  :  everything  which  is  common  to  all  four  may  safely  be 
taken  as  an  original  and  integral  element  in  Mohammedan  law. 
And  kaffdrat  is  common  to  them  all  (Lag.  op.  cit.  233). 

Lagarde  states  that  the  kaffarat  is  also  usual  among 
the  Arabs  in  everyday  life.  He  quotes  (236),  besides 
an  interesting  passage  from  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt  on 
funeral  rites,  a  story  of  Tartull :  1  female  slave  had 
brought  a  dish  of  broth  to  table  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
had  let  the  dish  fall,  and  scalded  her  master  and  his 
guests  with  its  contents.  Her  master  consoled  her  with 
the  words  :  '  Thou  art  free  :  perhaps  this  may  be  to 
thee  a  kaffdrat  for  thy  fright.'  See  also  Lagarde's 
Register  u.  Nachtrdge,  69i  ;  but  cp  GGN,  1891,  pp. 

That  the  OT  kapporeth  and  the  Arab,  kaffdrat  are  in 

some  way  connected    with    each    other    is    more   than 

a    T?Aln  +  "  probable.       Lagarde2    insists    upon 

between'oT     this"    Thetwowords-  hesays(235/), 

Iran   "r*»th  a  rl    comc^e  exactly  ;    '  and  as  the  Arabs 

.    "r   ,     ™_      .     have  &  for  the  Heb.  6,  kaffdrat  cannot 

Arab,  kaffarat.  ., ,    ,        ,        r        *u    u  u 

possibly  be  a  loan  from  the  Hebrew. 

The  existence  of  this  lautverschiebung  makes  it  certain 
that  the  words  are,  each  in  its  own  place,  original.' 
The  ideas  in  both  go  back  to  a  common  primitive 
Semitic  legal  origin  :  the  conception  of  kapporeth  is 
plainly  a  fundamental  Semitic  conception,  though,  of 
course,  capable  of  being  adopted  by  the  authorities 
of  an  organised  religion,  like  the  early  Judaism.3 

How  Lagarde  himself  pictured  to  himself  the  connection 
between  the  OT  kapporeth  and  the  primitive  Semitic  legal  idea 
referred  to  he  has  not  set  forth  in  any  detail.  He  only  says  that 
he  is  '  led  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion  that  mS3  in  the 
Pentateuch  means  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  so  far  as  atonement 
and  the  ark  were  connected,'  and  his  statement  shows  that  he 
agrees  with  Merx  in  the  theory  already  mentioned,  that  kap- 
Poreth  is  an  abbreviation,  presumably  for  some  such  expression 

1  Lag.  Ubers.  237.  See,  however,  Kon.,  Lehrgeb.  2a  (1805), 
201. 

2  Uebers.  235. 

3  See  Lagarde,  GGN,  1891,  pp.  136,  and  cp  Uebers.  230. 
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as  k'li  hakkatpireth.  One  is  surprised,  however,  that  Lagarde 
should  consider  the  ark  itself,  not  the  gold  plate  upon  it,  to 
be  the  kappdreth,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

The  present  writer  will  only  venture  to  say  that  the 
Arabic  usage  described  by  Lagarde,  if  accepted  as 
illustrative  of  the  primitive  Semitic  conception,  seems 
to  him  to  make  for  the  explanation  given  above  in  §  2. 
Kapporeth,  like  kaffdrat,  means  '  propitiation '  ;  it  is 
used,  however,  in  the  OT  with  reference  to  the  thing 
which  subserves  the  purpose  of  propitiation.  Similar 
abbreviations  (Lagarde  compares  -idk)  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  technical  expressions  connected  with  worship, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  popular  designation  of  feast  days. 

Thus   the  word   kaffarat  -  kapporeth.    has    been    very 

tenacious  of  its  meaning  during  its  age-long  history. 

_.  .  f  The    meaning   of    propitiation,    which 

th    IT         came  down  from  primitive   Semitism, 

.  x  , .  it  continued  to  retain  in  the  OT  and  in 
™  ..  "  the  Koran,  and  still  possesses  among 
*'  modern  Jews  '  and  Arabs.  In  the  case 
of  the  Jews  this  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  the 
passages  in  their  law,  which  continually  reminded  them 
of  a  kapporeth,  had  from  an  early  date  come  to  have 
only  theoretical  validity.  Whether  the  kapporeth- 
worship  associated  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had 
ever  been  actually  practised  may  be  left  an  open  ques- 
tion here.  What  is  certain,  in  any  case,  is  that  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
no  longer  possessed  the  ark,2  and,  therefore,  the 
kapporeth- worship  connected  therewith.  As  regards 
the  offering  of  the  high  priest  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement  3  in  Herod's  temple  we  have  two  notices  : 
that  of  Josephus  (Ant.  hi.  IO3)  and  that  of  the  Mishna 
(  Yomd).  The  high  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
offering,  according  to  Josephus,  towards  the  roof  and  floor 
of  the  holy  of  holies  ;  according  to  Yomd,  towards  that 
spot  in  the  holy  of  holies,  marked  by  a  stone,  where  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  ought  to  have  stood.  This  stone 
was  called  Sen  sathyd  or  {ben  s'thiyyd  (Atonement, 
Day  of,  §  7).  After  the  destruction  of  Herod's  temple, 
even  this  shadowy  worship  ceased,  and  the  kapporeth- 
cultus  connected  with  the  ark  by  the  law  became  no 
more  than  a  pious  memory.  The  idea  of  kapporeth, 
however,  was  too  natural  to  pass  away. 

Passing  to  the  Greek  form,  we  have  first  to  establish 
its  meaning  in  Greek  generally. 

(a)  The  adjective  iXcumjpios,  etymologically  con- 
sidered, has  the  meaning  of  '  propitiatory,'  '  serving  for 

6.  LWrfiptos  ?r°P!tiat!?^"  APa"\ however'  from  the 
and  i\ao-i4piov  and  Chrlstlan  literature  we  know 

in  Greek  °^  on^  two  anc'ent  passages  which 
certainly  exemplify  the  use  of  this 
adjective.  Among  the  Faiyum  MSS,  discovered  by 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,4  is  a  fragment  (No.  337)  of  a 
philosophical  work,  by  an  unknown  author,  concerning 
the  gods.  It  is  unfortunately  much  mutilated  ;  still  we 
are  able  to  make  out  an  expression  which  has  great 
interest  for  our  present  inquiry  (1 3-5)  :  rois  deois  elXaaT-q- 
[pio]v!  (sic)  $vorla.s  &fru>[8t  ?]i>res  4mTc\ci<,8ai.  The 
actual  fragment  dates  from  the  second  century  A.D. ; 
but  the  text  itself  may  of  course  be  older. 

Here  we  find  tAao-TiJpios  as  an  adjective  (of  two  terminations) 
qualifying  Bvoia  :  tAaonJpio?  9vtria  =  propitiatory  sacrifice.  No 
one  can  imagine  here  that  the  conception  of  sacrifice  is  already 
latentin  the  word  iAao-njpios  :  iAa<7T>ipios  by  itself  means  simply 
propitiatory,'  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  given  by  Oviria. 
The  other  passage  is  4  Mace.  1722,  which  need  not 

1  We  cannot  here  investigate  the  history  of  the  current  Ger- 
man colloquialism,  'kappores  gehen,'  'to  go  kappores' — i.e.,  to 
be  destroyed.  The  word  kappores  used  in  the  language  of 
modern  Jewish  worship  is  the  old  word  kapporeth  and  means 
properly  '  propitiation. ' 

3  £eeA*K>§4;  also  Winer,  Bill.  RWBV),s.v.  '  Bundeslade.' 

Cp  Winer  (3),  s.v.    '  Versohnungstag ' :    also  Atonement, 

Day  of.  obi  > 

*  Faytlm  Towns  and  their  Papyri  (Egypt  Exploration 
rund),  1900,  p.  313. 
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here  be  quoted.     Here  the  reference  is  to  the  Macca- 
brean  martyrs. 

©N  has  (5ia)  tou  iAaanjpt'ou  tov  Bavdrov,  thus  taking  iAacr- 
Tjjpiou  as  a  substantive  ;  but  even  if  we  suppose  this  to  have  been 
the  original  reading  (which  does  not  seem  likely)  the  existence 

?lv\Ci     JeC"Ve  'S  Proved  for  ,he  philologist  by  the  other  MSS 
(AV).1 

Of  Christian  date  we  have  been  able  to  discover  with 
the  aid  of  the  Thesaurus  Graica:  Lingua  no  more  than 
a  single  example  :  Niceph.  Antioch.  '  Vita  Symeon. 
Stylit. '  in  Acta  Sanctorum  Maii,  v.  335  17  :  xf'P<" 
iKerriplovs,  d  /3ot)Xei  Si  lAaorr/pioDs,  itcrelvas  0e$,  where 
again  l\ao-T-/ipios  means  'propitiatory.' 

(6)  Adjectives  in  -?jpios  are,  as  we  know,  often  made 
into  substantives,2  e.g. ,  6vjj.i.a.Ti)piov ,  cj>v\a.KT-hpiov,  and 
many  others  ;  in  inscriptions  xa/wTjptov  and  eixa.pt- 
ar-npiov  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  to  VKaar-hpiov  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  'that  which  propitiates,'  'the 
propitiating  thing.'  What  the  particular  thing  is  must 
be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  context.  It  is  wholly 
arbitrary  to  assert  that  l\ao-Tr)pio»  means  '  propitiatory 
sacrifice.'  A  sacrifice,  if  it  was  propitiatory  in  its  in- 
tention, might  once  and  again  indeed  be  designated  as 
a  iKao-TTJpiop  ;  but  the  word  itself  does  not  on  that 
account  forthwith  require  the  special  meaning  '  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  '  ;  it  still  can  be  used  equally  well  of 
any  other  thing  connected  with  propitiation.  Of  this 
last  various  examples  can  be  adduced,  whilst,  strange 
to  say,  no  instance  of  i\ao~TT)ptov  being  used  in  the  sense 
of  '  propitiatory  sacrifice '  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 3 
Of  our  examples,  which  are  all  drawn  from  the  early 
imperial  period,  two  are  found  in  recently  discovered 
inscriptions,  one  in  a  pagan  author,  and  two  in  Jewish 
texts. 

Upon  a  statue,  or  the  base  of  a  statue — at  all  events 
upon  a  votive  gift  set  up  to  the  gods  by  the  people  of 
Cos  for  the  welfare  of  Augustus,  '  son  of  God,' — stands 
the  following  inscription  : 4 

6  8a.fj.os  virep  tSs  AiVo/cpdVopos 

Ko.Lo~a.pos 
deou  viou  2e/3aoToi)  acoryjpias 

BeoTs  l\a<TTT)pi.ov . 

The  word  is  used  in  a  similar  way  in  another  inscrip- 
tion of  Cos  (no.  347), 5  which  certainly  belongs  to  the 
imperial  period,  though  it  cannot  be  more  precisely 
dated.      It  is  found  upon  the  fragment  of  a  column  : 

[6  dafios  6  'AXevricov] 
[       .    .         2e]/3a- 
<r[r]$  Ait  1\j\pa.Tlifi  i\aa- 
TT/piov  dafxapxevv- 
ros  Taiov  Nwrj- 
(3avov  Motrxiw- 
vo[s  <pt]\oKato-a- 
pos 

We  find  exactly  the  same  use  of  the  word  in  Dio  Chrysostom 
(Or.  11  355  [Reiske])  :  KaraAeti/zeii'  yap  avTOvs  avdOrjfjia  koAAkttoi' 
Kai  i^eytarov  Tp  'A0»yi>£  Kal  eTriypdxpeiv'  iAacrr^piov  'Ayaiol  TJj 
'IAtafii.  Here  also  may  be  adduced  the  passage  of  Josephus 
already  given  under  (a);  see  n.  1.     More  interesting  still  than 

1  To  the  above  two  passages  we  should  have  to  add  Jos.  Ant. 
xvi.  7  1  :  7repi$o/3os  8'avTos  ef r/et  KaX  tov  Seovs  iAaffTiJpioi'  p.e^p.a 
AevK^s  7re'rpas  cttI  rta  <7Top.i'w  KaTeoxevatraTO,  if  here  ihao-r^ptov 
and  fi.vr\tia  are  to  be  taken  together  ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  iAao-Tijptoc  is  used  as  a  substantive  and  predicatively  ;  '  he 
set  up  as  a  iAao-TJj'ptof  tou  fie'ous  a  p.i/ijp.a  Acvktjs  7reTpas' — the 
view  communicated  to  the  present  writer  by  H.  Brede  (cp  Deiss- 
mann,  Bibelstud.  127,  n.  2).  The  phrase  iAa<rT7jptoi'  tov  Seoys 
is  elliptical :  '  as  propitiation  for  his  crime  that  was  filling  him 
with  fear.' 

2  Winer,  Gram.V)  91  ;  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  16  ib,  134. 

3  The  reference  toTheophanes  Continuatus  in  Winer  0),  91,  and 
Winer-Schmiedel,  134,  is  a  mistake.     See  below,  n.  13,  col.  3031. 

4  W.  R.  Paton  and  E.  L.  Hicks,  The  Inscriptions  of  Cos, 
1891,  no.  81  (p.  126),  cp  Deissmann,  Bibelstud.  128. 

»  Paton  and  Hicks,  225^,  cp  Deissmann,  128.  We  learn  by 
private  communication  from  Dr.  R.  Herzog  of  Tubingen  that 
this  inscription  has  since,  unfortunately,  disappeared.  It  is  a 
happy  circumstance  that  it  had  already  been  published  by  the 
English  editors. 
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the  passage  just  referred  to  is  the  fact  that  Symmachus*  in  his 
translation  of  Gen.  6  16  [15]  twice  designates  Noah's  ark  as 
iAa.o-Typt.ov,  plainly  hecause  he  regarded  it  as  a  means  of  pro- 
pitiation ;  whosoever  found  refuge  in  the  ark,  to  him  God  showed 
his  mercy. 

(c)  The  examples  hitherto  adduced  all  give  the 
general  sense  of  '  means  of  propitiation,'  '  propitiatory- 
thing,'  the  context  in  each  case  showing  the  special 
meaning  (never,  however,  that  of  '  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice ' ).  Several  of  a  later  date  have  now  to  be  added. 
The  passage  from  Nonnus,  indeed  [Dionysiaca,  135*7  : 
4th-5th  cent.  ^.  D. ),  cited  by  Cremer  ((8),  474),  is  uncer- 
tain ;  the  current  reading  would  appear  to  be  t/catrr^pia 
Vopyous,  which  Falkenburg  altered  into  IkcurTTrjpta 
Topyovs  and  Cunseus  into  lepct,  peti/iara,  Topyovs.'1  Even 
should  the  conjecture  i\a<TT7)pia  be  right,  the  passage 
still  remains  unintelligible  ;  according  to  the  context  the 
i\a<TTr)pia  Topyovs  must  mean  a  district  of  country.3 

Hesychius,  the  lexicographer,  explains  i\a<TT-f)piov  as 
Kada-paiov,  6v<nao-T'/}piov,  i.e. ,  he  gives  a  synonym  ( '  that 
which  purifies '  and  '  that  which  propitiates '  are  nearly 
related  ideas)  and  adds  a  special  meaning  which,  of 
course,  is  possible  only  in  a  particular  context,4  that 
of  '  altar, '  which  Cyril,  the  lexicographer  cited  by 
Schleusner,6  explains  quite  rightly  when  he  says  :  IXa- 
cr^piov'  dvaiaaTiipioV)  iv  $  irpoafapei  (irpocrfopeTaL?) 
Trepl  afxapnGiv. 

Menander  the  historian  (6th-7th  cent.  A.  D. )  in 
Excerpt.  Hist.  352 12  f.6  alludes  to  rbv  fiopaffr-^ptov  oXkov 
rbv  \eyb(j.€vov  *Zefia.vbv  and  afterwards  (16)  designates 
this  monastery  as  a  IXacrTrjpiov  (reixet  Te  Ka,Tt)<rrf>aXi<r- 
fUvtav  rb  IXaariffpLov) — a  designation  which  might  on 
occasion  be  quite  appropriate.7 

From  Du  Cange8  we  learn  that  Sabas9  in  the  Typicum 
(Venice  ed. ),  chaps.  1  and  5,  gives  the  name  of  iXa.ari\piov 
to  the  place  of  the  altar,  the  choir  {be?na,  cancellis 
inclusum)  ;  e.g.  (chap.  5),  Ovfuq,  tt)v  ayiav  Tpdwefav 
(TTavpoeid&s  ujffatjTOJS  /cat  rb  iXao~T^fpLou  &irav. 

In  Joseph  Genesios  (10th  cent.  A.d.  )  1032i10  a 
monastery  is  called  iXao-rripiov ,  just  as  in  Menander  : 
fbs  5e"  Trapeo-r^Kei  rots  rod  IXacrrTjpiou  7rpo$vpoLs.n 

Theophanes  Continuatus  (10th  cent,  a.d.)  in  two 
places  (32621/;  452 14} 12  calls  a  church  IXaffr^piov. 13 

How  this  use  of  the  word  is  to  be  explained  can  be 
well  seen  in  a  passage  of  Johannes  Kameniates  (10th 
cent.  A.  D. ),  who  says  of  sumptuous  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings (502  to/.  ) ]4  that  they  are  'as  it  were  propitiatory 
gifts  dedicated  by  the  community  to  the  deity'  (Cticnrep 
riva  Koiva.  irpbs  rb  Belov  IXaffrrfpta).  Here  iXaarrfptov 
has  its  old  meaning  *  propitiatory  thing/  more  particu- 
larly   '  propitiatory    gift. '       If    it    was    possible    with 

1  Field,  Hex.,  1875,  I23/ 

2  See  Nonni  Panopo  litis  Dionysiacorum  lihri  JCLl'lTI.t 
em.  F.  Graefe,  1  (1819)  p.  300.  Kochly  in  his  edition  (Leipsic, 
1857)  conjectures  evvaarypiov  'Opyov,  and  seeks  to  defend  this 
reading,  p.  lix_/! 

3  Cremer  (8),  474,  explains  'propitiatory  gift/  which  does  not 
remove  the  difficulty. 

4  He  is  doubtless  thinking  of  Ezek.  43  14  17  20  ©  ;  cp  below, 
§  7  a,  end. 

6  Nov.  T/ies.  .  .  .  in  LXX.  .  .  .  interpretes  Veteris  Testa- 
menti,  3,  Leipsic,  1820,  p.  109. 

6  Ed.  Niebuhr  (Bonn). 

7  Cremer!8),  474,  cites  the  passage,  but  plainly  had  not  read  it. 

8  Glossarium   ad  scriptorcs   medies   et    infimiz   Greecitatis, 

1(1688)^513. 

9  St.  Sabas  (or  Sabbas)  died  531  A.D.  Whether  the  Typicum 
that  bears  his  name  be  really  his  is  doubtful.  Cp  Krumbacher, 
Gesch.  d.  Byz.  Lit.fi),  141. 

1|J  As  to  this,  cp  Ezek.  43  14  17  20  ®,  and  below,  §  7  a,  end. 

11  Ed.  Lachmann  (Bonn).  The  TJiesaurus  cites  p.  49  D  ac- 
cording to  the  Venice  Ed. 

12  Ed.  Bekker  (Bonn). 

13  According  to  Winer(7J  or,  and  Winer-Schmiedel,  134,  iAao-- 
Tfjfuov  should  here  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  propitiatory  sacrifice  ; 
but  this  does  not  suit.  The  index  of  the  Bonn  edition  gives 
evKTTjpioe  as  the  meaning  ;  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  exact. 

14  Ed.  Bekker  (Bonn).  LeoAllatius  in  his  edition  (Cologne, 
1653)  has  i^tKauTrjpia  for  iAatrnjpia.  The  word  efiAao-TT/pto*'  is 
met  with  also  in  the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  2485^ 
(ap.  Rhod.  A  rgonnutica,  rec.  R.  Fr.  Ph.  Brunck,  2,  1813,  p.  165) 
in  interpreting  AaxpTjia  Upa,  of  which  the  scholiast  says  rouTeo-Tip 
efiAao-TT/pLa  Kal  KaTajrav(rnjpta  TTJS  opyrjs.  In  this  connection  it 
is  offerings  that  are  so  designated. 
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Johannes  Kameniates  to  liken  a  church  to  a  l\aaH,piov , 
it  was  also  possible  even  to  call  1  church  or  a  cloister 
by  that  name,  as  Theophanes  Continuatus,  Joseph 
Genesios,  and  Menander  actually  do. 

(d)  From  what  has  been  said  we  see  how  baseless  is 
the  assertion  that  to  the  word  'CKa.aT-qpi.ov  it  is  necessary 
to  supply  $vpa.  Hitherto  not  a  single  passage  has  been 
adduced  where  this  is  the  case,1  and  in  all  the  places 
where  IXaar-qpiov  is  read  with  certainty,  some  other 
word  than  Buna  is  demanded  as  a  supplement,  to 
Vho.aT-qpt.ov  signifies  '  the  propitiatory  thing,'  '  the  means 
of  propitiation.'  What  the  propitiatory  thing  that  is 
actually  intended  may  be  has  to  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  context. 

(a)  The  LXX  uses  in  the  first  instance  the  adjective 
(Ex.  25  r6  [17]) :  Kal  woi-qaecs  Ihaar-qpiov  iiriBefia2  xpvaiov 

,  Ka.8a.pov.       Here   lho.ar-qpi.on    MSc/at 

7' «Aocrrt|pios     renders  kapporeth.     The  present  writer 
■  l  «ThPi°V  formerly    held3    kapporeth    to    mean 
m    rfW  '  vf  Q  '  covering''  and  accordingly  took  eVt- 

andHeb.  95-  ge/M  as  the  translation  of  the  word 
kapporeth  and  the  whole  expression  IhaaT-qpiov  £irlBep.o. 
as  rendering  the  idea  kapporeth.  After  what  has  been 
said  above  (§  2)  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  no  longer  of 
this  view.  It  seems  rather  that  the  LXX  took  up  the 
idea  of  kapporeth  quite  rightly,  and  saw  the  expression 
to  be  elliptical ;  only,  in  the  first  passage  where  the  word 
occurred,  they  filled  up  the  ellipsis,  giving  Ihaar-qpiov 
i-n-Wep.0.  for  [/fit  hak-~)fcapporeth,  because,  in  point  01 
fact,  the  object  to  which  the  word  was  applied  was  a 
sort  of  plate  which  in  some  way  or  other  served  as  a 
lid  to  the  ark.  In  all  subsequent  passages  the  ellipsis 
of  the  original  is  adhered  to ;  (H  regularly  has  Xho.OT-qpi.ov 
for  kappdreth.*  If,  therefore,  as  has  been  shown  above, 
kappSreth  (§2/)  and  IhaaT-f/piov  (§7)  both  mean  'pro- 
pitiatory thing,'  ©  has  rendered  the  meaning  of  its 
original  quite  correctly.5  It  is,  unfortunately,  by  no 
means  superfluous  once  more  to  insist  that,  accordingly 
lXo.OT-qpi.ov  in  (5  does  not  mean  '  the  lid  of  the  ark.' 
That,  on  the  contrary,  the  meaning  '  propitiatory  thing ' 
was  alone  present  to  the  minds  of  the  translators  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  almost  invariably  overlooked  in 
the  theological  commentaries,  that  Ezek.  43 14  1720  © 
renders  also  the  rnijj,  the  ledge  (RV  'settle')  of  the 
altar,  by  Vkaor-qpiov.  This  also  had  to  be  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering,  and  therefore  had 
something  to  do  with  propitiation.6 

[b)  Philo  also  shares  the  view  of  <S  as  to  i\a.arr}pL0f. 
In  all  the  places  where  he  alludes  to  or  quotes  the  OT 
iapporeth-pa.ssa.ges,  'iKo.o-T-qpi.ov  can  only  be  translated 
'  propitiatory  thing. ' 

Thus:  De  vit.  Mos.  38  (Mang.  150)  ij  Se  ki/Sojtoj  ...  ^5 
eiri9efj.a  ijitraveX  Trapva  to  Aeyo/xevoi/  er  icpaL;  |3t^Ac-LS  lAatmjptoi' ; 
ibid.,  a  little  lower  down,  to  Se  eirCBefLa.  to  7rpoo"a-yopew6jttei'oi' 
iAao-TTjpiOf ;  De  profug.  19  (M.  561)  ...  to  eTri9eft.a.  ttjs 
Kipbtrov,  xaAet  Se  avTO  tActo-Tr/piop  ;  De  cherub.  8  (M.  143)  Kal  yap 
avTtTrpdtrwTra  <pa<riv  etpai  vevovra  Trpbs  to  iAao-TrJptoi'  eTepots 
(allusion  to  Ex.  25  20  [21]  0).  In  every  case  it  is  only  the  con- 
nection that  shows  the  '  propitiatory  thing '  associated  with  the 
ark  to  be  intended. 

1  The  only  instance  that  could  he  mentioned  would  be  the 
e£tAao-TrJpio]/  of  the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  note  ;  but  here,  too,  the  meaning  '  propitiatory 
sacrifice '  lies  not  in  the  word  itself,  but  in  the  connection. 

2  eTU0eua  is  wanting  in  Cod.  58  only  ;  in  Codd.  19,  30,  etc.,  it 
stands  before  iAao-TrJptoi/.  See  further,  Deissmann,  Bibehiitd. 
122,  n.  1. 

3  Bibehtud.  122.  The  views  there  stated,  as  also  in  the 
English  translation  (Edin.,  1901),  are  to  be  modified  in  the  sense 
of  the  present  article. 

4  Only  in  1  Ch.  28  11  is  'house  of  the  kapporeth'  rendered 
6  oXkos  tov  '£ iAao-p.ov,  where  tov  e^iAaayiov  cannot  be  taken  a$ 
essentially  different  from  tou  iAao-Trjpiou.  In  Ex.  20  34,  where 
MT  has  kapp  reth,  ©  has  to  KaTarreTdo-fiaTi,  showing  that  it 
read  pa roketh  ;  in  Am.  9  r  again,  <&  read  kapporeth  for  haphto* 
and  rendered  tAao-TrJpioi/.  See  further,  Deissmann,  Bibetstud. 
124. 

_  5  The  other  versions  that  rest  on  the  LXX  (cp  §  2)  also  hit  the 
right  sense. 

6  It  is  here  perhaps  that  we  should  look  for  the  explanation  ol 
the  application  of  the  word  l\ao-rriptov  by  Hesychius,  Cyril,  ant] 
Sabas  referred  to  above  (§  6  c). 
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(c)  The  same  holds  good  of  Heb.  9  s.  itirepdva)  5£ 
avrijs  xeP0V^v  ^l1?5  KaTaaKid^OfTa  rb  iXatTTrjptov, 
where  it  is  not  the  word  iXaaT-qpiov  but  the  whole  con- 
nection that  recalls  the  ark. 

(d)  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  regarding 
Ritschl's  extraordinary  assertion  !  that  '  everywhere  hoth  in  the 
OT  and  in  the  NT'  the  word  lAaa-njptoi'  means  'that  remark- 
able piece  of  furniture  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  holy 
ofholies.'  The  proposition  must  in  point  of  fact  be  su  altered 
as  to  run  :  tAao"njpioi>  invariably  means  '  propitiatory  thing  ' ; 
what  the  thing  is  in  each  individual  case— whether  the  structure 
above  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  or  the  ledge  of  the  altar  (ur  the 
ark  of  Noah,  or  a  votive  offering,  or  a  church,  or  a  cloister,  or 
the  like) — must  always  he  determined  by  the  context.  If  further 
Ritschl  goes  on2  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  Greek 
usage  and  that  of  \P  and  NT,  this  is  not  in  accordance  with 
sound  philological  method,  but  is  merely  the  arbitrariness  of 
dogma. 

Our   scientific  interest   in   the   word   lXa<TTT}pLov   and 

our  whole  investigation  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing 

,.         ,  sections,  find  their  ultimate  importance 

8.  lAaoTTipiov  in  the  Ught  they  shed  upon  the  cele_ 

in  ICO    .     25.    kratec[  jocus  chusicus,  Rom.  3  25  :  whom 

God  set  forth  {irpo^dero)  a  IXaar^pLov  through  faith  in 

(5(d  irforews  4v)  his  blood. 

(a)  One  possibility  suggests  itself,  that  of  taking 
iXa<TTT}pt.ov  as  accusative  of  iXaonJptos  :  '  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  as  a  propitiating  one. '  The  more  obvious 
course,  however,  is  to  take  it  as  a  neuter  ;  the  adjective 
is  but  rare,  the  neuter  substantive  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence.   In  either  case  the  meaning  is  essentially  the  same. 

(d)  That  Paul  is  here  using  the  neuter  is,  according 
to  the  statistics  of  the  word,  the  more  probable  supposi- 
tion. This  being  assumed,  three  questions  have  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  in  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  : 
(a)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  IXaGT-qpiov  as 
such  ;  {£)  in  what  connection  is  it  elsewhere  employed ; 
(7}  has  it  in  its  present  context  any  recognisable  special 
meaning,  or  has  it  not  ? 

Many  interpreters  have  mixed  up  all  three  questions, 
have  ignored  the  first  altogether,  or  have  overlooked 
the  multitude  of  various  answers  which  are  possible  in 
the  case  of  the  second. 

(c)  The  answers  to  a  and  /3  respectively  will  be  found 
in  §§  6  and  7.  {a)  IXaGT-qpiov ,  wherever  it  occurs,  always 
and  invariably  means  'that  which  propitiates,'  'the 
means  of  propitiation, '  '  the  propitiating  thing. '  (/3)  Any 
object  whatever,  as  long  as  a  propitiatory  significance  is 
attached  to  it,  can  be  designated  as  a  lXa<TTi)ptov. 
The  following  instances  are  met  with  in  ancient  texts  : — 

1.  Votive  offerings  to  deities  or  to  the  deity  are  most  fre- 
quently of  all  so  designated  (Cos  inscriptions,  Josephus,  Dio 
Chrysostom,  Johannes  Kameniates). 

2.  The  golden  plate  above  the  ark,  on  which  the  blood  of 
sacrificial  animals  was  sprinkled,  prescribed  by  the  law  for  the 
worship  of  the  temple  is  called  IXatTTqptov  €irt0ep.a.,  or  for 
brevity's  sake  lka<ny)piov  (the  LXX  and  quotations  from  or 
references  to  it  in  Philo  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews). 

3.  The  ledge  of  the  altar  (&). 

4.  The  place  of  the  altar  (Sabas). 
5-  The  altar  (Hesychius,  Cyril). 

6.  Noah's  ark  (Symmachus). 

7.  A  monastery  (Menander,  Joseph  Genesios). 

8.  A  church  (Theophanes  Continuatus). 
All  these  can  receive  the  name  iAatmjpioi'. 

That  a  sacrifice  should  be  called  i\a<mJptop  is  not  in 
itself  impossible  ;  but  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
discover  any  actual  instance,  although  in  one  solitary 
case  we  meet  with  i£tXa<TTT]piov  in  that  sense  (Scholiast 
to  Apollonius  of  Rhodes).  Thus  we  meet  with  a 
great  variety  of  special  applications  of  the  word  IXacr- 
rtjpLov  ;  but  the  variations  are  not  so  much  '  usual ' 
as  'occasional'  in  their  character.3  It  is  therefore 
very  unwise  to  come  to  the  text  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  with  any  dogma  in  one's  mind  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  such  as  that  IXaa-rrjpiov  'means' 
the  propitiatory  covering  on  the  ark,  or  that  it  '  means 
«■  propitiator}*  sacrifice.  The  one  proposition  we  can 
safely  bring  with  us  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage 

1  Recktfertigungu.  Versohnung,  2(3},  168. 

2  Ibid.  170. 
3  On  the  distinction  see  Elements,  §  1. 
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in  question  is  that  stated  above  under  a  and  anew  rein- 
forced by  the  examples  enumerated  under  (3  :  IXaar-qpiov 
signifies  '  propitiatory  thing,'  '  means  of  propitiation.' 

7.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  'means  of  propitiation' 
referred  to  in  the  text,  where  it  is  said  that  God  has 
openly  set  forth  (irpoideTo)  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
iXa<TT-f)piov ,  or  as  to  whether  perhaps  Paul  may  here 
have  attached  no  special  meaning  at  all  to  the  word, 
we  need  not  turn  for  help  to  any  alleged  '  biblical '  use 
of  the  word,  but  must  look  solely  to  the  context  itself. 

(d)  At  the  outset,  of  the  explanations  that  have  some- 
times been  given  we  may  at  once  set  aside  two:  (1) 
mercy  seat  (see  above,  §1),  and  (2)  propitiatory  covering 
of  the  ark, 

The  connection  does  not  offer  a  single  point  for  this  assump- 
tion to  lay  hold  of.  Apart  from  the  absence  of  the  article,  the 
peculiar  stiffness  and  inappropriateness  of  the  figure  suggested  * 
is  against  it.  '  Were  the  cross  so  designated  the  image  could, 
at  all  events(  be  understood  ;  used  of  a  person  it  is  both  inelegant 
and  unintelligible  ;2  moreover  that  Christ,  'the  end  of  the  law  ' — 
Christ  of  whom  Paul  has  been  saying  immediately  before  that 
he  is  the  revealer  of  a  righteousness  of  God  apart  from  the  law 
(xuipls  v6fi.ov  Sutaiocrvvr)  0eou)  should  in  the  next  breath  be  de- 
scribed as  the  'covering  '  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  would  furnish 
an  image  as  un-Pauline  in  its  character  as  it  could  possibly  be.'3 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  Ritschl  with  his 
interpretation  of  the  expression  as  meaning  the  '  utensil 
above  the  ark*  is  inconsistent  with  himself.  Whilst 
affirming  in  the  first  instance4  that  IXatXT^ptov  here  has 
•  precisely  that  meaning  of  the  word,  and  that  meaning 
alone'  (to  wit,  'utensil  above  the  ark'),  he  afterwards5 
says  that  IXa&TTfjptov  without  the  article  has  '  of  course 
the  force  of  a  general  conception.  It  denotes,  not  the 
individual  material  thing  so  designated  in  the  LXX,  as 
such,  but  the  ideal  purpose  which  the  Israelite  connected 
with  the  conception  of  that  thing.'  This  practically 
deprives  Ritschl's  own  interpretation  of  all  its  force  ; 
for  the  whole  present  question  turns  upon  the  utensil. 

(e)  The  interpretation  'propitiatory  sacrifice'  is  not 
to  be  set  aside  summarily.  Although  we  have  no  other 
instances  of  the  employment  of  the  word  in  that  sense, 
such  a  use  might  yet  be  discovered  in  some  particular 
connection,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  conceivable  ; 
where  blood  is  spoken  of,  a  sacrifice  can  also  be  spoken 
of.  The  final  determination,  however,  can  only  be 
reached  after  a  thorough*  examination  of  the  entire 
context. 

(/)  Equally  possible  is  the  interpretation  '  propitiatory 
gift,'  which  elsewhere  is  met  with  most  frequently.  It 
suits  the  connection  admirably  :  God  has  openly  set 
forth  the  crucified  Christ  in  his  blood  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  to  the  Jews  *.  stumbling-block,  to  the 
Gentiles  foolishness,  to  us  by  faith  a  iXaaTrjpiov.  The 
crucified  Christ  is  the  votive  gift  set  up  by  God  himself 
for  propitiation  of  sins.  In  other  cases  it  is  human 
hands  that  set  up  a  lifeless  image  of  the  deity  as  a  pro- 
pitiation for  guilt  ;  here  it  is  God  himself  who  has 
set  up  the  propitiatory  monument.8 

(g)  In  both  of  the  foregoing  special  interpretations 
which  have  been  put  forward  as  possible,  it  has  hitherto 
been  assumed  that '  in  his  blood  '  (iv  rip  aurov  alfxart)  has 
reference  to  the  actual  blood  of  Christ  shed  at  Golgotha. 
If  this  assumption  were  absolutely  secure,  we  should 
have  to  make  our  choice  between  one  or  other  interpre- 
tation. Secure,  however,  it  certainly  is  not.  Once  before 
we  find  Paul  speaking  of  '  redemption  '  (dTroXtfrntixris), 
not  as  of  °  past  fact  concluded  once  for  all,  but  as  of 
a  present  condition  subsisting  'in  Christ  Jesus'  {iv 
Xp»TT(£  'It}<tov) — i.e. ,  in  the  communion  and  fellowship 
of  the  exalted  spiritual  { '  pneumatic ' )  Christ. 7    Thus  the 

1  The  '  covering '  would  be  sprinkled  with  its  own  blood. 

2  The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  figure  in  1  Cor.  57  :  for 
(kcu  yap)  our  passover  (ird<rxa)  a'so  hath  been  sacrificed  (irvdr)) 
[even]  Christ. 

3  Deissmann,  Bibelstud.  126. 

4  RechtfertigunglV),  168. 

5  Ibid.  171. 

6  Cp  Deissmann,  Bibelstud.  120./I 

7  Cp  Deissmann,  D;e  NTliche  Formel  '  in  Christo  JesW 
■untersucht,  Marburg,  1892. 
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apostle  is  acquainted  with  a  conception  of  the  '  blood 
of  Christ '  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  physical 
blood  shed  at  Golgotha.  It  is  not  the  physical  but  the 
'  spiritual '  blood 2  of  the  exalted  Christ  that  the  believer 
drinks  in  the  eucharist  as  he  also  partakes  of  the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ.  Whoso  eats  of  that  bread  and  drinks 
of  that  cup  enters  into  a  communion  of  body  and  blood 
with  the  spiritual  Christ  (i  Cor.  10  16).  It  is  in  this 
sense  also  that  Paul,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  i  Cor. 
10 16,  takes  the  word  of  Jesus  in  i  Cor.  11 25  :  this  cup 
{iroT-fiptov)  is  the  new  covenant  {dtaB^KT})  in  my  blood  ; 
he  thinks  of  the  spiritual  blood  of  the  exalted  Saviour,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Jn.  653-56  (cp  also  ^  Jn.  I7  and 
56  8)  speaks  of  a  drinking  of  the  blood  and  an  eating  of 
the  'flesh'  of  Christ.  With  Paul,  therefore,  'in  the 
blood  of  Christ '  [4v  ry  a't/j-an  Xpiarov)  can  mean  'in 
blood -fellowship  with  the  exalted  spiritual  Christ'  (cp 
also  Xpio"r<£  cvvearavpoj/xaL,  Gal.  2  20  and  other  similar 
terms  of  expression). 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  this  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  formula  'in  his  blood'  (£v  t<j3  clvtov  at  part)  in 
Rom.  325,  admirably  suits  the  entire  context.2  Re- 
demption is  continuously  at  work  '  in '  Christ  and  faith 
comes  to  know,  by  experience  of  the  blood-fellowship 
with  Christ,  that  Christ  has  been  sent  into  the  world  by 
God  as  an  enduring  IXaar^ptov.  On  this  interpretation 
Paul  would  here  be  attesting  precisely  the  same  experi- 
ences as  are  recorded,  the  one  by  himself,  with  respect  to 
the  exalted  Christ,  in  1  Cor.  130,  and  the  other  by  the 
author  of  1  Jn.  2  2  in  the  words  '  and  he '  (avrds — namely, 
the  Christ  who  is  '  with  the  Father,'  the  exalted  spiritual 
Lord)  'is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins'  (i\ao>c6s  4<jtlv 
irepl  tGjv  afiapTiQv  t)/j.Qv).  On  this  interpretation  of 
'  in  his  blood  '  the  view  that  i\a<TT*fipt.ov  here  represents 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice  becomes  less  probable  than  that 
it  has  the  meaning  —  so  abundantly  attested  for  the 
imperial  period — of  '  propitiatory  gift.' 

(h)  Is  it  necessary,  however,  to  seek  for  any  special 
meaning  at  all  ?  The  connection  does  not  demand  it  ; 
the  general  sense  '  means  of  propitiation '  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. Thus  in  the  end  the  simplest  explanation  gives  us 
substantially  the  same  meaning  as  we  should  have  if  we 
took  ikaffriipiov  as  accusative  masculine  :  '  Christ,  the 
exalted  spiritual  Lord,  in  whom  the  believer  lives,  moves, 
and  has  its  being,  is,  as  faith  in  blood-communion 
with  him  proves  him  to  be,  given  to  us  by  God  as  our 
ever-present  propitiator,  our  continual  propitiation.' 

That,  according  to  this  view,  the  expression  'righteous- 
ness of  God  '  (diKatoa-ijvij  deov)  in  all  four  places  (Rom. 
32i/.  25/!)  denotes,  not  the  attribute  of  God,  but  the 
quality  of  the  justified  believer  in  Christ,  cannot  be 
shown  at  length  in  this  place,  but  ought  at  least  to  be 
indicated. 

Besides  the  commentaries,  dictionaries,  and  text  books  of 
NT  theology,  see  especially  P.  de  Lagarde,  Uebersicht  (1889), 
and  Register  it.  Nachtriige  (to  the  Ueber- 
9.  Literature,  sicht,  in  .4 MA.  d.  Kgl  Ges.  d.  IV.  zu.  Gott. 
87(1891)^.0;  Lagarde,  Thevenot's  'Caffarre' 
inGGX,  1 891,  pp.  135^?!  ;G.  Adolf Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  1895, 
pp.  121^;  ETpp.  i24^(Edin.  1901) ;  A.  Ritschl,  Die  christl. 
Lchre  u.d.  Rechtfertigitng  u.  VersShnung,  2(3),  1889,  pp.  \b%ff.; 
ET  by  Mackintosh  and  Macaulay,  igoo  :  Jas.  Monson,  Crit. 
Expos,  of  Rom,  III.  281-303  (not  seen  by  present  writer); 
Cremer,  BibL-thcol.  Wdrtcrb.^,  1895,  pp.  474^      g.  A.  D. 

MERED  <T)D),  one  of  the  sons  of  Ezrah  (cp  Ezer, 
i.)  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Ch.  4 17,  TTWp&A  [B], 
MGJp<\A  [A];  B<\p<\A  [L] ;  4iSt,  NcopcoHA  [B], 
MiopHA  [A],  M&pto  [L]).  On  Mered's  name  and  on 
his  wives'  names,  see  Bithiah,  where  tid  (Mered)  is 
traced  to  an  original  niDT  (Jarmuth)  ;  for  another  cor- 
ruption of  this  word,  see  Maroth.  Of  course  the 
later  editor  and  his  readers  explained  the  corrupt  -no  as 
'rebellion'  (cp  Josh.  2222);  similarly  '  Nimrod '  was 
doubtless  supposed  to  be  derived  from  N/n^,  '  to  rebel ' 

1  Cp   the  expression   irvevfiaTiKov  no^a  (1  Cor.  10  4),    which 
also  indirectly  (to  auro)  relates  to  the  participation  in  this  cup. 

2  Tn  Rom.  5syT  and  Eph.  a  13  also  the  formula  gives  a  better 
seusc  on  the  pneumatic  interpretation. 
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(see  Nimrod).  If,  however,  we  think  that  we  can 
trust  the  correctness  of  MT,  and  regard  '  Mered  '  as  a 
clan-name,  we  may  not  unplausibly  explain  '  (heroic) 
resistance'  (see  Names,  §  67);  or  if  we  view  it  as  a 
place-name,  we  may  compare  the  Ar.  marda,  which  is 
connected  with  several  places  by  Yakut  (4492/),  and 
means  '  a  place  devoid  of  vegetation.' 

If 'Mered'  is  really  a  corruption  of  'Jarmuth,' we  can  well 
understand  the  triple  account  given  of  the  so-called  Mered's 
family,  and  that  in  two  of  the  accounts  the  important  place 
Eshtemoa,  and  in  the  third  the  not  less  well-known  places 
Gedor,  Soco,  and  Zanoah,  have  their  connection  traced  to  him. 

T.  K.  C. 

MEREMOTH  (mJTMD ;  MAp[e]lM006  [L] ;  no 
doubt  of  ethnic  affinities  =  Jeroham  =  Jerahmeel  [Che.]  ; 
cp  Jerimoth). 

1.  B.  Uriah,  a  priest,  temp.  Ezra  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  2  ;  ii.,  §  15 
[i]d),  Ezra  8  33  Oiepeijutoe  [E],  )LLapt/ia)0  [Avid.])=  j  Esd.  862,  EV 
Marmoth  (fiapnutdi  [B],  -/u.a0i  [A])  ;  in  list  of  wall-builders  (see 
Nehemiah,  §  if.  ;  Ezra  ii.,  §§  16  [1],  15  d),  Neh.  84  (pa^taB 
[BNA]);  3  2i  Ou.epaju.cj0  [BNA]);  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see 
Ezra  i.,  §  7),  10  5  [6]  (ajLLepajiu?  [B],  -6  [K],  fj.f-fsap.ta0  [A],  /xept/x. 
[L]). 

2.  B.  Bani,  a  layman,  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see 
Ezrai.,  §  5,  end),  Ezra  10  36  (tcpa/xt^  [BK],  p.ape/xw0  [AJ)  = 
1  Esd.  934,  EV  CarabasioVi  (Kapaj3ao-[e](.wf  [BA],  L  onO. 

3.  A  priest  in  Zerubbabel  s  band  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  6  b),  Neh. 
123([BN*A  om.,  ixapi»ito)0  [Kc.a.mg.]).  This  name  should  prob- 
ably be  read  for  Meraioth  in  Neh.  12  15  also. 

4.  In  1  Esd.  82  Meremoth,  RV  Memeroth  (ixapepufl  [A], 
B  om. ,  fLapant>6  [L])  seems  to  represent  Meraioth  (i). 

MERES  (D"V0),  in  Esth.  1 14  (§BNAL^omj(  one  of 
the  '  seven  princes '  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus.  The 
letters  of  the  name  are  also  the  three  first  letters  of 
Marsena  {q.v.).     See  also  Admatha. 

MERIBAH  (i"Qnp),  Ex.177;  and  'Waters  of 
Meribah'  ('D  *D)T  Dt.  338,  etc.  See  Massah  and 
Meribah,  §  2,  and  Kadesh. 

MERIBBAAL  (7V2  2np),  the  name  given  to  Jona- 
than's son  in  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  {q.v. ,  §  9,  ii.  /3), 
1  Ch.  834  (MepiBA^A  [B],  MedppiB.1  [A],  MeMtpiB-'2 
[L])  =  94o  (M&peiBAAA  [BX],  M<\peiB&A  [X  once], 
MEXPIBaaA3  [A],  L  as  above).  In  the  last  mentioned 
passage  the  name  appears  as  Syinp,  Meribaal.  To 
produce  a  clear  etymology  this  was  probably  altered  into 
Sm  ano,  Merib-baal — i.e.,  'Baal  contends'  (Names, 
§42;  cp  Jerubbaal).  This  form  of  the  name  is  no 
doubt  possible,  but  scarcely  probable  (see  Mehetaeel). 
Meribaal  is  more  difficult  to  explain.  Some  critics  {e.g. , 
St.,  Ki. ,  Gray,  HPN  200,  n.  3)  explain,  'man,  or 
hero,  of  Baal,' — a  view  which  may  plausibly  be  taken 
to  be  confirmed  by  Ishbaal  and  Amariah.4  The  fre- 
quency, however,  with  which  corrupt  forms  of  Jerah- 
me'el  (the  true  name,  as  is  elsewhere  maintained,  of 
Saul's  clan  ;  see  Saul,  §  1)  present  themselves  among 
the  names  assigned  to  Saul's  relatives  is  a  cogent  ground 
for  supposing  that  '  Meribaal '  is  really  a  corruption  of 
Jerahme'el,  through  the  assumed  intermediate  form 
Mahriel.  Saul's  daughter  is  only  known  to  tradition 
by  a  name  which  is  elsewhere  (Michal)  explained  as 
a  popular  corruption  of  Jerahme'el[ith].  We  can  well 
understand,  therefore,  that  both  a.  son  and  a  grandson 
of  Saul  may  have  been  known  to  tradition  by  a  similar 
name. 

Cp  @A'S  reading  in  1  Ch.  9  40  (3),  and  note  that  'Jerahme'el' 
probably  lies  hidden  under  Malchishua  (q.v.\  the  name  given 
in  MT  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Saul,  also  that  Mephibosheth  (q.v.) 
may  plausibly  be  taken  to  favour  the  above  explanation. 
^^^  T.  K.  C. 

1  Conflate  of  fic<f>i{3aa\.  and  ^epi/3. 

2  Note  the  euphonic  repetition  of /x. 

3  (J-txpt.Jii.aX  may  be  expanded  from  S.X1DD  (i.e.,  S«enT)- 

4  Cp  N.'ild.  ff'ZA'Jf  1)314  n.  2.  Ishbaal  is  treated  "elsewhere 
(Ishbaal).  As  to  Amariah,  it  is  significant  that  the  same 
genealogy  contains  the  name  '  Cushi  '—i.e.,  '  a  native  of  the  N 
Arabian  Cush  '  (see  Cushi,  3).  Amariah  (,/.?■.)  is  nodoubt  one 
of  a  group  of  distortions  of  Jerahmeel  ending  in  -iah  (cp  Mal- 
chijah,  Rephaiah).  This  is  important  for  the  origin  of  the 
prophet  Z  eph  amah  (q.v.). 
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MERIBOTH-KADESH  (BnjrniinD),  Ezek.  47 19 
RV.     See  Kadesh,  Massah  and  Mesibah,  §  2. 

MERODACH  (^TIO),  the  Hebraised  form  of  Maru- 
duk  or  Marduk,  the  patron  deity  of  Babylon  {Baby- 
lonia, §  26),  and  under  the  later  empire,  together  with 
Nebo,  chief  deity  of  the  Babylonians  ;  also  called  Bel 
[q.v.)  or  Bel-Merodach  (Jer.  5O2,  mMojAak  [B], 
/wewAAX  [KAQ]).  On  his  famous  temple  E-sagila, 
see  Babylon,  §  5. 

Nebuchadrezzar  was  devoted  to  him  ;  among  his  many  ex- 
pressions of  homage  he  even  styles  Marduk  iiu  baniya  '  god  my 
begetter.'  Merodach (Marduk)  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  Babylonian  names  ;  see  esp.  Merodach-Baladan,  Evil- 
Merodach,  and  Mordecai  (cp  AVi7*(2l,  175./  422/).  Cp 
Nebo. 

MERODACH-BALADAN  (pTN^3  ^Nip  ;  M<\poo- 

i&X  BaAa^an  [B],  m.  [A],  maicoAax  ["Q*]>  mbp. 
Baaaaan  [Q""s-];  Ass.  Marduk-aplu-iddin[a] ;  Is. 
39 it)  was  the  second  king  of  Babylon  of  this  name. 
He  reigned  from  721-709  B.C. ;  he  was  then  driven  from 
Babylon,  but  recovered  his  power  for  a  few  months  in 
702  B.C.  He  was  a  Chaldean  and  already  king  of  mat 
Tamdim,  the  Sea-land,  in  the  reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
The  Chaldeans  had  been  for  some  time  encroaching  upon 
Babylonia,  and  when  Tiglath-pileser  in  729  B.C.  de- 
feated Merodach-baladan,  he  was  hailed  as  deliverer 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  Merodach-baladan  had  been  able 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  Chaldean  usurper 
Ukin-zer  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  on  Tiglath- 
pileser's  expulsion  of  that  monarch,  Merodach-baladan 
had  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  conqueror's  resentment,  and 
become  his  vassal.  Tiglath-pileser's  death,  and  the 
ineffective  rule  of  Shalmaneser  IV. ,  loosened  the  hold 
of  Assyria  on  the  S. ,  and  when  Sargon  II.  came  to  the 
throne  of  Assyria,  721  B.C.,  Merodach-baladan,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  king  of  Elam,  took  the  throne  of 
Babylon.  Sargon  found  his  hands  too  full  in  other 
directions  to  interfere.  The  defeat  of  Merodach-baladan 
and  his  Elamite  allies  at  Dur-ilu  in  721  B.C.,  was  with- 
out result.  Each  side  learnt  to  respect  the  other,  and 
suspended  hostilities  for  the  time.  Sargon  held  N. 
Babylonia  with  Assyria ;  Merodach-baladan  had  S. 
Babylon  and  Chaldea. 

Merodach-baladan's  policy  was  one  of  severe  oppres- 
sion. Owing  his  power  to  his  own  Chaldean  subjects, 
to  Elamite  auxiliaries  and  Aramaic  nomads,  he  had  to 
provide  for  them.  The  nobles  of  Babylonia  were  sent 
as  captives  to  the  S. ,  while  the  marauders  were  enriched 
with  their  lands  and  possessions.  Hence,  when  after 
twelve  years  of  incessant  war  on  every  side,  save  that  of 
Babylonia,  Sargon  directed  his  victorious  armies  to  the 
expulsion  of  Merodach-baladan,  he,  like  Tiglath-pileser, 
was  hailed  as  a  deliverer.  Sargon  states  that  in  his 
twelfth  year  he  drove  Merodach-baladan  out  of  Babylon, 
and  he  reigned  as  legitimate  king  there  himself  for  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  life.  Sargon  is  therefore  the 
Arkeanus  of  the  Ptolemaic  Canon. 

Merodach-baladan  had  attempted  to  stay  Sargon's 
advance  by  an  appeal  to  Kudur-nahundi  of  Elam  ;  but 
that  monarch  had  already  felt  the  weight  of  Sargon's 
hand  and  would  not  assist.  One  army  broke  up  the 
Aramaic  confederacy  on  the  E. ;  another  marched  S.  on 
Babylon.  It  was  in  709  B.  c.  that  Sargon  entered  the 
city  unopposed,  and  taking  the  hands  of  Bel  became 
king  dejure.  Merodach-baladan  had  retreated  nearer 
home  to  Ikbi-Bel  in  S.  Babylonia.  Thence  he  retreated 
again  to  his  ancestral  home  of  Bit  Yakln.  Sargon  fol- 
lowed, and  routing  an  auxiliary  force  of  the  S.  Baby- 
lonian nomads,  would  have  laid  siege  to  Merodach- 
baladan  in  his  stronghold.  That  monarch  deserted  his 
city  and  escaped  to  Elam  for  the  time.  Dur-Yakin  sur- 
rendered, and  Sargon  was  lord  of  all  the  S.  of  Babylonia. 

Sargon  reinstated  the  Babylonian  exiles,  restored 
their  possessions,  re-established  the  worship  of  the 
Babylonian  divinities,  and  Babylon  had  peace  and  pro- 
sperity for  five  years.      Sargon  apparently  fell  by  the 
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hand  of  an  assassin.  For  this  sketch  of  his  history  cp 
Winckler's  Sargon. 

Sargon  had  probably  left  Babylon  to  put  down  the 
troubles  in  Armenia  and  the  N.  frontier  states  of 
Assyria,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  Gimirri  on  the  N. , 
when  he  met  his  death.  How  long  he  was  absent  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  Merodach-baladan  must  have  reached 
home  and  thence  intrigued  for  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
Sennacherib  states  that  in  his  first  year  he  drove 
Merodach-baladan  out  of  Babylonia  and  set  Bel-ibni  on 
the  throne.  1'olyhistor  assigns  Merodach-baladan  a 
reign  of  six  months  before  Elibus  or  Belibus — i.e.,  Bel- 
ibni.  After  his  second  expulsion,  Merodach-baladan 
continued  to  be  a  menace  to  Assyria.  Evidently  his 
adherents  in  Babylonia  were  powerful,  for  Sennacherib 
treated  the  country  as  hostile,  and  inflicted  on  Babylon 
itself  a  terrible  vengeance.  He  reduced  it  to  impotence, 
and  in  the  repeated  campaigns  which  he  and  his 
lieutenants  waged,  reduced  all  the  S.  to  ruins.  How 
Merodach-baladan  ended  his  days  we  do  not  know 
exactly  ;  but  his  sons  continued  the  struggle  on  to  the 
days  of  Asur-bani-pal. 

Merodach-baladan  appears  in  2  K.  20 12  and  Is.  39  r 
as  king  of  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  It  is  open 
to  doubt  whether  his  ambassadors  really  came  to 
Hezekiah  {see  Che.  Intr.  Is.  227;  Meinhold,  Die  Jes.- 
erzdhlungen,  19  f. )  ;  if  so  the  occasion  was  perhaps  one 
of  Merodach-baladan's  intrigues  after  his  expulsion  from 
Babylon.  In  the  present  Hebrew  text  he  is  called  '  son 
of  Baladan '  {see  SBOT,  ad  loc.);  he  himself  claims 
(IR  517)  to  be  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Erba-Marduk. 
The  earlier  Merodach-baladan  I.  of  Babylon  was  son  of 
Melisihu,  and  of  the  Kassite  dynasty,  about  1167- 
11 54  B.C.  >-.  H.  vv.  j. 

MEROM,  WATERS  OF  (Dh»_'»;  MApptON,  Me. 
[BAF],  AAeppcoM  [L]),  the  scene  of  the  great  fight 
between  the  allied  northern  kings  and  Israel  (Josh. 
Il5  7t).  Many  since  Reland  have  identified  the  waters 
of  Merom  with  the  mod.  Bahret  el-Hule,  known  also 
as  Se^exwciTis1  (or  2e,uax,  Jos.  Ant.  v.  5i,  BJ.  iii.  IO7), 
and  as  -q  Se/iexwruw  Xi/xci;  (BJ  W.  1 1).  This  identi- 
fication rests  on  the  precarious  assumption  that  the 
name  Semachonitis,  like  Merom,  is  derived  from  a  root 
'  to  be  high*  {Ar.  samaka),  but  also  finds  support  in  the 
statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.,  I.e.)  that  Hazor  lay  over 
against  it.  Against  this,  it  should  be  noticed  that  d\ 
'sea,'  not  >o,  'waters,'  would  be  the  natural  designa- 
tion for  a  lake  ;  2  and  that  the  presumed  situation  does 
not  quite  accord  with  the  geographical  evidence  in  11 8.3 
The  last  objection  applies  equally  to  two  more  recent 
identifications.  (1)  Mdrun  er-Rds  (Buhl,  Pal.  234)  or 
Mdron  ( Rob. ) ,  situated  WSW.  of  Kadesh  ;  cp  Josephus 
(Ant.  v.  1 18),  who  places  the  scene  of  the  fight  at  ^tjpuStj 
(  =  Meron?),  not  far  from  Kedesh.  (2)  Mcron,  WiS'W. 
of  Safed,  celebrated  as  the  burial  place  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai  (cp  Rel.  817). 

MerGn  is  no  doubt  the  MP"1  or  aixripwd  of  Jos.  (BJ  ii.  20  6,  I  'it. 
37),  and  possibly  the  mamma  of  the  name-lists  of  Rameses  II. 
and  Thotmes  III.  (cp  WMM  As.  u.  Eur.  220);  in  the  list  of 
Thotmes,  however,  Marama  appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  district 
(cp  RPw,  5  44 ;  see  below).  There  may  very  well  have  been 
several  places  of  this  name  ;  the  Onomastica  mention  a  fjieppav, 
merrom,  12  m.  from  Sebaste  near  Dothan,  which  they  errone- 
ously identify  with  our  Merom  (OS  27899,  138 16). 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  (see  Jabin,  JOSHUA,  §  8, 

1  For  halt- cp  ov\a9a,  Ant.  xv.  10  3  (see  Neub.  Gtog.  Talm. 
24/  27^),  also  the  ^n  of  Gen.  10 23  (but  see  Geography, 
§  20).  No  perfectly  satisfactory  suggestion  has  yet  been  made  as 
to  the  origin  of  'DTD  (also  'D91D>,  ibe  Talm.  name  of  this  lake  ; 
Neub.  explains  '  reedy.'  The  name  of  the  Wady  Scmak  on  the 
E.  of  the  lake  favours  the  correctness  of  the  spelling  of  Josephus, 
and  the  name  Semachon  may  really  be  ancient,  especially  if 
Petrie  is  right  in  identifying  it  with  the  Samhuna  of  Am.  Tab. 
(220  3). 

2  Cp  'waters  of  Megiddo'  (i.e.,  the  brook  Kishon),  'waters 
of  Jericho'  (Josh.  Hi  1),  'waters  of  Meribah,'  and  see  Neph- 
toah,  Nhvirim.  According  to  Wi.,  the  'salt  sea'  of  Gen.  14 3 
means  Lake  Hule  ;  see,  however,  Salt  Sea. 

3  Cp  Di.  and  We.  ;  Bu.  Ri.  Sa.  66,  n.  2  ;  Buhl,  Pal.  113  ; 
Baed.l2)  257  ;  Smend  in  Riehm,  HIVB,  s.v.,  and  Benz.  HA  22. 
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Judges,  §  7)  that  underlying  our  narrative  is  the  account 
of  a  fight  in  which  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  gave  a  decisive 
defeat  to  the  allied  Canaanite  kings.  The  chief  of  these 
were  probably  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  and  Jobab,  king  of 
Meron  or  Merom  (Madon  seems  to  be  incorrect).  The 
victorious  tribes  pursued  the  Canaanites  to  Great  Zidon 
(on  the  left)  and  the  valley  of  Mizpah  (on  the  right), 
which  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  scene  of  the 
fight  must  be  placed  farther  N.  (cp  Bu.  I.e.). 

One  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  this — to  take 
Merom  as  the  name,  not  of  a  place  but,  of  the  district 
in  which  the  two  tribes  dwelt.  Jerome  points  to  this 
view  by  his  rendering  of  Judg.  5 18,  Zebulun  vero  et 
Nephtali  obtulerunt  animas  suas  in  regione  Merome, 
and  a  tempting  correction  of  Dt.  3323  (due  to  Clericus  ; 
see  Schenkel,  BL,  s.v.  'Merom')  would  give  welcome 
support l  to  the  proposed  theory,  which  is  virtually  that 
of  Kneucker  in  BL.  In  this  case  '  waters  of  Merom ' 
may  be  the  designation  of  some  stream  which  watered 
it.  The  district  intended  (which  would  lie  N.  of  Lake 
Hule)  may  perhaps  be  the  second  or  more  southerly 
state  of  Zobah  (q.v.  ).2  [It  is  possible  that  the  problem 
of  the  '  Waters  of  Merom  '  may  be  treated  most  satis- 
factorily as  a  part  of  a  larger  problem,  viz.,  where  was 
the  scene  of  the  war  with  Jabin  ?  There  may  have  been 
an  early  misunderstanding.     See  Shimkon.] 

s.  A.  c. 

MERONOTHITE  pnriD),  the  designation  of  Jeh- 
deiah  (1  Ch.  2/3°.  O  €K  M€p<\0ojN  [BL],  o  6K 
M&P&0OON  [A],  cp  Pesh. )  and  Jadon  (Neh.  37;  BA 
om.(  o  MHpoJN&9<MOC  [L]) ;  Jadon  is  associated 
with  men  of  Gibeon  and  Mizpah,  near  which  places 
Meronoth  (?)  must  have  been. 

MEROZ  (ThD;  mhpwz  [B],  MAZtop  [A.  see 
Moore],  M&pOJP  [L]),  a  locality  mentioned  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah,  as  cursed  by  the  'angel  of  Yahwe' 
(i.e.,  probably  the  'captain  of  Yahwe's  host,'  Josh. 
513-15  ;  see  Angel,  §  2)  because  they  '  came  not  to  the 
help  of  Yahwe,  as  valiant  men'  (Judg.  523).  The 
description  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Canaanites  by 
Israel  precedes  ;  the  blessing  upon  Jael  follows.  Jael 
is  not  an  Israelite  ;  Meroz,  therefore,  need  not  be  an 
Israelitish  locality.  Jael,  too,  comes  from  the  far  S.  of 
Palestine  ;  Meroz,  therefore,  probably  is  a  part  of  the 
same  region.  It  is  evidently  a  well-known  locality, 
and  since  no  *  Meroz '  is  known,3  nor  is  there  a  Hebrew 
root  ns,  'to  take  refuge,'  the  form  needs  emendation  in 
the  light  of  the  considerations  just  mentioned.  There- 
fore, though  'Meron'  could  easily  have  become  'Meroz,' 
neither  Shimron-meron  (Josh.  12  20)  nor  Meron  (Meiron) 
near  Safed  (Talm. )  can  be  referred  to.  The  form  in 
<55AMO,  however  (Moore),  yields  up  its  secret  at  once. 
'  Mazor '  comes  from  Missur  {tiitd)  — i.e. ,  the  N. 
Arabian  Musur  or  Musri,  where  in  fact  the  Heberites, 
like  all  the  Kenites,  had  dwelt. 

Israel  and  Musur  were  linked  bv  the  closest  ties  ;  such  at  any 
rate  must  have  been  the  belief  of  the  author  or  reviser  of  the 
song.  Kadesh  (q.v.)  was  in  Musur  ;  Hobab  the  Kenite,  Moses' 
father-in-law,  himself  a  worshipper  of  Yahwe,  dwelt  in  Musur. 
The  Kenites  were  represented  certainly  by  Jael,  not  impossibly 
too  by  Barak  (a  corruption  of  Heber?),  yet  the  Musrites — the 
other  Musrites  (see  Hobab),  we  may  say — sent  no  contingent  to 
the  army  of  Yahwe. 

Though  Winckler  is  not  responsible  for  the  above,  it  is  plain 
that  it  fits  admirably  into  his  theory  of  the  importance  of 
Musri  in  the  Hebrew  tradition.     See  Mizraim,  §  20. 

T.  K.  C. 

1  On  Judg.  5  18  Vg.  see  Moore's  remarks  Judges,  157,  and  cp 
Marq.  Fund.  6,  where  rn^'  is  explained  as  'mountain  coun- 
try' (Ass.  Sadu;  see  Field,  i). 

2  Possibly  our  Merom  is  to  be  read  in  1  Ch.  18  a  where  J13D, 
'  from  Cun '  (certainly  wrong)  should  possibly  be  emended  into 
p"i20,  'from  Meron  (Merom).'  For  analogies  cp  the  form 
fii)ptn9r\  given  by  Jos.  Ant.  v.  1 18  (see  above),  also  a/x*jp(o0  (id.) 
for  mod.  meron.     See  Berothai,  Betah,  Chun. 

:(  The  combination  of  '  Meroz'  with  Murassas,  E.  of  Jezreel, 
NW,  of  lieisan  (Guerin  ;  cp  Buhl,  217)  is  therefore  too  hazardous. 
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MERRAN  (M6PPAN  [BAQI1]),  Bar.323  RV,  AV 
Meran  (q.v. ). 

MERUTH,  RV  Emmeruth  (eMMHpoyO  [A]), 
1  Esd.  5  24  =  Ezra  2  37,  Immer  2. 

MESALOTH  UecCAAooe  [A]),  1  Mace.  9a  RV, 
AV  Masaloth.      See  Arbela. 

MESECH  nC'P).  Ps.  1205  (text  doubtful)  AV,  RV 
Meshech.     See  Tubal  and  Meshech. 

MESHA  (X^P;  macch  [L],  -He  [A],  manacch 
[E]).  Gen.  10  30  gives  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the 
descendants  of  Joktan — 'from  Mesha  towards  Sephar, 
the  mountain  of  the  East.'  The  former  limit,  Mesha, 
has  been  sought  in  the  Greek  Mcsene  (Ges.  Thes.  and 
often),  the  territory  about  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  name 
was  applied  to  that  territory  in  Assyrian  times,  and  the 
alluvial  changes  that  have  taken  place  there  make 
inferences  from  a  later  age  particularly  untrustworthy 
(see  Del.  Par.  173-182);  Delitzsch  (Par.  242/)  sup- 
poses that  both  Mesene  and  Mesha  are  derived  from 
Masu — the  Syro-Arabian  desert,  particularly  in  its  NE. 
portion  —  and  that  this  is  referred  to  in  Gen.  IO30. 
However,  the  lack  of  any  representation  of  the  N,  the 
difference  in  the  first  vowel,  and  the  very  large  extent 
and  indefiniteness  of  Masu  (hardly  suitable  for  a  bound- 
ary mark)  make  the  identification  uncertain. 

Dillmann,  therefore,  proposes  to  change  the  points 
of  ttwo,  and  read  Nb'D  {cp  (Jl),  which  is  the  name  of  " 
branch  of  the  Ishmaelites  (see  Ishmael,  §  4  [6].  The 
theory  is  certainly  plausible.  Massa  would  then  mark 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Joktanite  tribes.  F.  b. 

MESHA  (NBty?,  §§  5,  39  ;  abbrev.  from  Mishael  ; 

a  fern,  name  hb^d  *s  f°und  *n  Palm,  [see  ZDMG  25  534,  n.  8,  and 

F0/433];  cp  fiaara  ;  fittra  [BL],  fuao-a  [A]  l^j.V)  [Pesn.]), 

a  name  in  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  [q.v.,  %  g,  2/3],  1  Ch.  89.T 
See  JQR  11 108,  §  6  ;  see  also  §  3. 

MESHA  (W^  ;  MtOC<\  [BAL]),  1.  king  of  Moab 
(2  K.  34),  a  '  sheepmaster,'  who  was  tributary  to  Ahab, 
and  paid  the  king  of  Israel  an  annual  tax  consisting  of  the 
wool  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams.  The  word 
rendered  'sheepmaster'  (ipj)  is  peculiar,  and  might  be 
better  represented  by  '  nakad-ownar  ' — the  term  nakad, 
as  Arab,  shows,  denoting  a  particular  kind  of  sheep, 
small  and  stunted  in  growth,  but  prized  on  account 
of  their  wool  (see  Sheep). 

What  we  know  respecting  Mesha  centres  round  two 
events  :  (i. )  his  revolt  from  Israel;  and  (ii. )  the  war 
undertaken  by  J  eh  or  am,  Ahab's  son,  who  came  to  the 
throne  after  the  two-years'  reign  of  his  brother  Ahaziah 
(2  K.  Ii  3i),  to  re-subjugate  Moab. 

i.    Mesha  s  revolt. — The  biblical  notice  of  the  revolt 

from   Israel  is  limited  to  the  brief  statement  in2K.l1 

TW     h   '      (substantially  =  3s).      In    1868,   however, 

Stone         the   ReV'    F"   Klein'  a  missiona7  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  stationed  at 

Jerusalem,  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  shown  at  Dhiban,  4  m.  N.  of  the 
Arnon,  the  site  of  the  ancient  DlBON  (q-v.),  <x  slab  of 
black  basalt,  about  3^  ft.  high  by  2  ft.  wide,  bearing  an 
inscription,  which  proved  ultimately  to  contain  Mesha's 
own  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  revolt.  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  at  that  time  an  attachi  oi  the  French 
Consulate  in  Jerusalem,  had,  however,  known  independ- 
ently for  some  time  past  of  the  existence  of  such  a  stone, 
and  exerted  himself  now  to  secure  it.  Through,  as  it 
seems,  some  imprudent  eagerness  manifested  by  him, 
the  suspicions  and  cupidity  of  the  native  Arabs  were 
aroused  ;  they  imagined  that  they  were  about  to  be 
deprived  of  some  valuable  talisman  ;  they  consequently 
seized  the  stone,  and  partially  destroyed  it.  Fortunately, 
a  squeeze  of  the  inscription  had  been  obtained  previously 
for  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  though  not  without  much 
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difficulty  and  danger,  by  a  young  Arab  named  Yakub 
Caravacca  ;  many  of  the  fragments  also  were  afterwards 
recovered,  and  as  far  as  possible  pieced  together,  by  the 
same  accomplished  palaeographer ; l  accordingly,  al- 
though parts  here  and  there  are  uncertain  or  missing,  the 
inscription  is  in  the  main  quite  intelligible  and  clear.  The 
stone,  with  the  missing  parts  supplied  in  plaster  of  Paris 
from  the  squeeze,  together  with  the  squeeze  itself,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  (see  the  reproduction 
after  col.  3042)  ;  there  is  also  a  facsimile  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  characters  are  of  the  same  type  as  those 
.  of  the  old  Phoenician  alphabet,  and  of  the 
2'  . f. m"  Siloam  inscription,  A  transliteration  will 
scnption.  be  founcj  facing  the  illustration,  below. 

The  horizontal  line  abo\e  a  letter  indicates  that  it  is  doubtful. 
The  points  between  the  words,  and  the  perpendicular  lines  at  the 
ends  of  sentences,  are  marked  on  the  stone.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the 
readings  adopted  are  usually  those  of  Lidzbarski  {Ephemerisfiir 
Sem.  Epigraphik,  1  \ff.  [1900]).  There  can  be  little  question  that 
in  Smend  and  Socin's  edition  {Die  Inschrift  des  h'dnigs  Mesa, 
etc.,  1886)  letters  are  given  (esp.  at  the  ends  of  lines)  which  are  not 
really  to  be  seen  on  either  the  stone  or  the  squeeze.  Smend  and 
Socin's  new  readings  were  examined  with  great  care  by  Clermont- 
Ganneau(£a  stele  de  Mesa,  examen  critique  du  texte,  in  the 
/As.,  Jan.  1887,  pp.  72-112),  and  Renan  {Joum.  des Savans,  1887, 
pp.  158-164) ;  and  the  text  published  in  Dr.  TBS  [1890],  p.  lxxxvi, 
incorporated  the  results  of  their  criticism.  The  uncertain  places 
were  again  re-examined  by  K.  G.  A.  Nordlander  in  1896  {Die 
Inschr.  des  Kdnigs  Mesa  v<m  Moab),  and  most  recently,  as  stated 
above,  by  the  skilled  epigraphist  Lidzbarski,  whose  final  readings, 
however,  vary  from  those  adopted  in  TBS  only  in  minutiae.  A 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  readings  adopted  here  has  not 
seemed  to  be  necessary,  except  in  one  or  two  instances. 

The  language  in  which  the  inscription  is  written  differs 
only  dialectically  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  OT.  Here 
is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  : — 

(l)2  I  am  Mesha',  son  of  Chemosh[kan?],3  king  of  Moab,  the 
Daibonite.    (2)  My  father  reigned  over  Moab  for  thirty  years,  and 

I  reigned  (3)  after  my  father.  And  I  made 
3.  Translation,  this  high  place  for  Chemosh  in  KR[H]H,4  a 

[high  place  of  sal]5  vation,  (4)  because  he  had 
saved  me  from  all  the  assailants  (?),6  and  because  he  had  let  me 
see  (my  desire)  upon  all  them  that  hated  me. 

Omri,  (6)  king  of  Israel,  afflicted7  Moab  for  many  days,  because 
Chemosh  was  angry  with  his  land.     (6)  And  his  son  succeeded 

1  An  independent  copy  of  //.  13-20  had  also  been  made  for 
M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  before  the  stone  was  destroyed,  by  another 
Arab,  Selim  el  Kari :  see  the  Exam.  crit.  84.  Squeezes  of  differ- 
ent fragments  were  also  obtained  by  Capt.  (now  Sir  C.)  Warren. 

2  Numbers  in  parenthesis  indicate  lines  of  the  inscription. 

3  S.  and  S.,  Nordl.,  -[SdcDOi  '  Chemosh-melek ' ;  Cl.-G.,  ijb'DS 
'Chemosh-gad,'  with  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  ~fr&03,  (Che- 
moshshillek'  (cp  Phcen.  Eshmun-shillek,  Ba'alshillek)  should  be 
read.  Lidzb.,  after  a  careful  measurement,  declares  that  there 
is  not  room  for  more  than  two  letters  after  g»D3  :  from  such 
traces  as  are  visible  on  the  squeeze,  he  thinks  the  first  most 
probably  3,  the  second  may  be  j,  d,  J.  or  3.  Without  definitely 
deciding,  he  suggests  pC'ED  as  possible  :  cp  ^T3D;,   1-VJ3. 

4  The  vocalisation  of  names  given  in  capitals  is  uncertain.  On 
the  [H]  in  /.  3,  see  Rev.  Sem.937i  [1901].  KRHH  was  most 
probably  a  part  of  Bibon  (NO.),  perhaps  a  suburb  (Halevy,  ib. 
300);  though  Lagrange  {Rev.  Bibl.  10  527/  [1901])  identifies 
with  Kir-hareseth,  rendering  '  for  Chemosh  [the  god]  in  KRHH. ' 

5  After  2  there  is,  according  to  Lidzb.,  only  ff  (j)  to  be  seen, 
which,  however,  might  easily  be  the  remains  of  ^   fo).     After 

7  .  Lidzb.  thought  that  he  could  discern  three  parallel  strokes, 
like  those  of  Pp  (□),  and  afterwards  some  marks  which  might  be 
remains  of  a  3  :  he  accordingly  suggests  "p33'  After  this,  nothing 
is  visible ;  but  there  is  room  for  one,  or  even  two  letters  :  the  > 
therefore,  is  quite  possible.  S.  and  S.?  and  Nordl.,  read  5-yirCD, 
which,  with  the  foil.  ye%  Nordl.  renders  '  for  many  deliverances' 
(the  duplication  as  2  K.  3  16,  etc.).  [vipht  tne  suggestion  of 
Wold.,  adopted  by  Wright  and  others,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
ImPOssible,  and  (unlike  Lidzb. 's  -p33»  '  with  a  libation  of  deliver- 
ance ?)  yields  a  good  sense,  has  been  retained  here. 

6  S.  and  S.,  i^cn;  Cl.-G.  and  Nordl.,  p^t:\i,  with  which 


Lidzb. 


agraes,  remarking  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  shaft  of 


the  /  (D)  after  the  n-  What  rj^&  may  mean,  is,  however,  far 
from  apparent.  In  Heb.  y^wn  (not  used  in  Kal)  means  to  cast 
Mjting;  m  Arabic  salaka  (i)  is  to  insert,  put  in,  make  to  enter 
\m  a  way):  possibly  in  Moabitish  the  verb  may  have  acquired 
tne  meaning  of  to  impel,  assail.  Still,  what  we  should  expect  is 
some  term  denoting  a  class  (such  as  '  the  raiders,'  '  the  shooters'), 
not  one  that  would  be  more  naturally  qualified  by  'my.' 

•  h    k  DeuL"24.  and  cp  Ges.-Kautzsch,   inh,   «.     Or,  if  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  engraver  had  accidently  omitted  *?j/ 
a,ter    70,  '  Omri  reigned  over  Israel,  and  afflicted,'  etc. 
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him  ;  and  he  also  said,  I  will  afflict  Moab.  In  my  days  said  he 
[thus  ;]  (7)  but  I  saw  (my  desire)  upon  him,  and  upon  his  house, 
and  Israel  perished  with  an  everlasting  destruction. 

Omri  took  possession  of  the  [la]nd  (8)  of  Mehedeba,!  and  it  {i.e., 
Israel)  dwelt  therein,  during  his  days,  and  half  his  son's  days, 
forty  years  ;  but  Chemosh  [restored  (9)  it  in  my  days. 

And  I  built  Ba'al-Me'on,  and  1  made  in  it  the  reservoir  (?V 
and  I  buil[t]  (10)  Kiryathen. 

And  the  men  uf  Gad  had  dwelt  in  the  land  of  'Ataroth  from  of 
old  ;  and  the  king  of  Israel  (11)  had  built  for  himself  Ataroth.  And 
I  fought  a^nnst  the  city,  and  took  it.  And  I  slew  all  the  people 
[from]  IZIthccity,  aguzingstock  unto  Chemosh,  and  unto  Moab. 
And  I  brought  back  {or,  took  captive)  thence  the  altar-hearth  of 
lJawdoh(?),  and  I  dragged  (13) it  before  Chemosh  in  Keriyyoth. 
And  I  settled  therein  the  men  of  SRN ,2  and  the  men  of 
(14)MHRT.'-i 

And  Chemosh  said  unto  me,  Go,  take  Nebo  against  Israel. 
And  I  (lfi)went  by  night,  and  fought  against  it  from  the  break  of 
dawn  until  noon.  And  I  took  (16)  it,  and  slew  the  whole  of  it, 
7000  men  and  male  strangers/1  and  women  and  [female  stranger]s, 
(17)  and  female  slaves  : 4  fur  1  had  devoted  it  to  Ashtor-Chemosh. 
And  I  took  thence  the  [vesj.sels  <18)0f  Yahwe,  and  I  dragged  them 
before  Chemosh. 

And  the  king  of  Israel  had  built  (19)Vahas,  and  abode  in  it, 
while  he  fought  against  me.  But  Chemosh  drave  him  out  from 
before  me  ;  and  (20)1  took  of  Moab  200  men,  e\tn  all  its  chiefs  ; 
and  I  led  them  up  against  Yahas,  and  took  it  (21)  to  add  it  unto 
Daibon.  I  built  KRH  H  ,2  the  wall  of  Ye'arin  {or,  of  the  Woods), 
and  the  wall  of  (22)  the  Mound.6  And  I  built  its  gates,  and  I 
built  its  towers.  And  (23)1  built  the  king's  palace,  and  I  made 
the  two  reser[voirs  (?)  for  wa]ter  in  the  midst  of  (24)  the  city.  And 
there  was  no  cistern  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  in  KRHH.2  And 
I  said  to  all  the  people,  Make  (25)you  every  man  a  cistern  in  his 
house.  And  I  cut  out  the  cutting  for  KRHH2  with  (the  help 
of)  prisoners  (26)  of]  Israel. 

I  built  Aro'er,  and  I  made  the  highway  by  the  Arnon.  (27)1 
built  Beth-Bamoth,  for  it  was  pulled  down.  I  built  Beser,  for 
rums  (28)  [had  it  become.  And  the  chie]fs6  of  Daibon  were  fifty, 
for  all  Daibon  was  obedient  (to  me).  And  I  reigned  (29)  [over]  an 
hundred  [chiefs]  in  the  cities  which  I  added  to  the  land.  And  I 
built  (30)  [Mehe]de[b]a,i  and  Beth-Diblathen,  and  Beth-Ba'al- 

Me'on  ;  and  I  took  thither  the  na&ad  7 -keepers,  (31) 

sheep  of  the  land. 

And  as  for  Horonen,  there  dwelt  therein  ....  (32).  .  ,  .  And 
Chemosh  said  unto  me,  Go  down,  fight  against  Horonen.  And 
I  went  down  ....  (33)8,  ,  .  .  [and]  Chemosh  [resto]red  it  in  my 

days.     And (34)9 And  I 

The  inscription  is  of  interest,  philologically  as  well  as 
historically,  though  only  a  few  of  its  more  salient  features 

.    T  can  be  noticed  here.      In  syntax,  form 

6°-  S  •  0f  sentence,  and  general  mode  of  ex- 
pression, it  resembles  closely  the  earlier  historical  nar- 
ratives of  the  OT.  The  vocabulary,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  is  identical  with  that  of  Hebrew.  In  some 
respects,  the  language  of  the  inscription  even  shares 
with  Hebrew  distinctive  features,  such  as  are  not  known 
in  the  other  Semitic  languages. 

Thus,  the  ivaw  consec.  with  the  imperf.,  ytj'in  '  to  save,'  nt^y 
'to  make,'  qj  'also,''!  nm,  C'V  'to  take  in  possession,'  jin« 
'JflS,  Gins,  DHnn  'r°  ban-'  en*  31£pi  and  esp.  -|b-n.  It  shares 
"J3N»  as  the  pron.  of  the  1st  pers.  sing.,  with  Heb.  and  Phcen., 
as  against  Aram.,  Arab.,  and  Eth.  (in  all  of  which  the  form  is 
without  the  -j). 

1  The  Medebahoi  Nu.  21  30,  Josh.  13  9  16,  Is.  15  2. 

2  The  vocalisation  of  names  given  in  capitals  is  uncertain. 

3  I.e.,  resident  aliens  (the  Heb.  13).  Or  (pronouncing  nil 
P?),  upon  the  suggestion  that  "15 J,  which  in  Heb.  denotes  the 
young  of  a  Hon,  in  Moab.  denoted  young  people,  Mads  .  .  .  and 
[lass]es  '  (so  S.  and  S.,  Cl.-G.,  Lidzb.). 

4  See  Judg.  5  30. 

6  In  Heb.  the  word  (^fly)  is  used  of  *  fortified  hill  or  mound: 
cp  (in  Samaria)  2  K.  5  24,  and  (in  Jerusalem)  Is.  32  14,  2  Ch.  27  3 
33  14,  Neh.  3  26/     See  Ophel. 

6  That  is  to  say,  rhl  n^]  ',  so  Derenbourg  (1870),  S.  and  S., 
and  most.  Halevy,  however,  in  his  study  of  the  inscription 
{Rev.  Sem.  1900,  pp.  236-8,  289  jf.)  suggests  plausibly  (p.  292) 
E'tnal  for  C'hl]— '"■*•!  '!  built  Beser,  for  ruins  had  it  become, 
with  the  help  fl/[cp  /.  25]  fifty  men  of  Daibon,'  etc. 

7  The  reading  is  possible,  though  not  certain.  Lidzbarski 
prefers  nyn,  after  which  Halevy  supplies  {I.e.)  [riNT  IpDH :  *J 
3[3,D]_/.d.."  'the  choicest  of  the  oxen,  and  the  best  of  the] 
sheep';  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  room  for  more  than  nine 
letters,  and  the  meaning  given  to  D^TI/D  (' le  plus  exquis ')  is 
questionable,  having  no  support  from  Heb.  usage. 

8  Halevy  conjectures  [p-|  p'  npn  Dnn  (32>  Sol— i-e->  'and 
fought  against  the  city  for  many  days.' 

«  The  first,  two  words  here  are  obscure.  Halevy  proposes, 
'And  beside  it  there  was  set'  (DC'D  nT  7J/1),  supposing  the 
sequel  to  relate  to  a  guard  of  twenty  men  :  but  the  sing,  followed 
by  [noc  plB-y  i*  difficult.  The  gap  is,  in  fact,  too  large  to  be 
filled  up  with  any  confidence. 
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TRANSLITERATION   OF   INSCRIPTION 

i  nn  .  axo  .  i?v  .  |5eo3  .  p  .  wo  .  mx  1 

2  3?o  .  mxi  .  ne  .  lebe  •  axe  .  bv  .  ibo  .  ux  i  >n»  2 

3  p  .  noia  1  npipa  .  eos1?  .  nxr  •  noan  .  ewi  i  ux  .  -inx  .  t\        » 

4  ioi?  1  <*oe>  •  ?aa  .  yton  .  »ai .  p*?en  .  Sao  .  wn  .  >a  .  i?e        * 

5  1x3  ■  eos  .  eja^T .  i3  .  pi .  p» .  axe  .  nx  .  i:jn  .  "px-ie*  .^0.1       s 

6  .  ion  .  na<a  1  axo .  nx  •  uj?x  ■  xn  .  Da  noxn  .  ma  .  nsWvi  1  nx     s 

7  rix] .  nx  .  nor  •  evi  .  nbv  .  nax  .  tjx  .  btrim  i  nnsai .  na  .  x-ixi  7 
s  c»i  .  ne  •  tirnx  •  ma  .  »d»  .  »xm  .  no*  .  na  .  ae»i  i  xanno  .  y  a 
9     [;]axi  .  mexn  .  na  .  i"i>xi  .  pobm  .  nx  .  pxi  1  wa  .  eoa .  n3     » 

10  ».-£>».  n1?  •  p'i .  d"?i;o  .  moi? .  px3  .  3K»  .  m  .  exi  1  jnnp  .  nx  10 

11  [o]  •  Dim  .  ?a  •  nx  .  nnxi  1  nrnxi .  npa  .  onnbxi  1  nnoi? .  nx  .  bxie  u 

12  [Dixi .  mn  .  ?xnx  .  nx  .  dk>o  .  3exi  1  3x0^1  .  eos1?  .  nn  .  -ipn  12 

13  l"n  .  nxi  .  pe  •  ex  .  nx  •  na  .  3exi  1  nnpa  .  eoa  .  "os1?  .  n3n  13 

14  xi  1  btrc"  •  "?i?  •  n3J  •  nx  .  tnx  .  i?  ■  eo3  .  ■'b  .  -ioxn  i  mno  14 

15  nxi  1  Dinxn  ■  ti>  ■  mnen  .  i?p30  .  na  •  Dnn^xi  .  ny?a  .  I'pn  15 
is  nai  •  nmni  1  pji  .  paa  .  p'px  .  njne  •  n^>3  .  nnxi  .  nr  is 
17  [3_.  mx  .  Deo  .  npxi  1  nno-inn  .  eoa  .  -\rmh  ■  *a  1  norm  .  n  17 
is  fix  .  ma  .  'pxie*  •  "p>oi  1  eoa  .  vtb  .  on  .  3nDxi  .  nirp  ■  b  is 

19  1  .  <jdo  .  eoa  .  nem'i  1  '3  .  nonnbna  .   n3  .  ae»i  •  pn»  19 

20  ntnxi  .  pva  .  nxexi  1  nei  .  ^3  .  ex  .  jnxo  .  3x00  .  npx  20 

21  nom  .  pirn  •  non  .  nmp  .  'nn  .  mx  1  pn  .  bv  .  naD1?  21 

22  xi    1  nn^mo  .  'nw  .  mxi  .   nnre  .  Tin  .  mxi   1   bsvn  22 

23  [3i-ip3  •  pio1?  .  nnexn  .  *xb  .  wi;  •  mxi  .  I1?©  .  n3  .  <n:a  •  m  23 

24  5  •  lei;  •  ovn  .  W>  •  -10x1  •  nrnpa  •  -ipn  .  3np3  .  jx  .  mil  1  "ipn  24 

25  nDxa  .  nmp()  ■  nmaon  .  'ma  .  mxi  1  nnua  .  na  .  ex  .  Da  25 

26  in  pnx3  .  n'pDon  .  wv  .  mxi  •  -ij?ny  .  'naa  •  mx  1  7xnB"  .  ?  26 

27  .  pi? .  13  .  iv3  •  »n:a  •  mx  1  xn  .  Din  .  '3  .  no3  .  n3  .  'ma  .  mx  27 

28  5^0  .  mxi  1  ni?oeo  •  pn  .  ^>a  .  *a  .  pon  .  pn  .  e  28 

29  n:a  .  mxi  1  p«n  .  !?i?  .  'nBD1'  .  iex  .  ppa  .  nxo        Pin  29 

30  ipj  .  nx  .  De  .  xexi .  jyo^w  .  nai  1  |n"?3T  .  nai  •  xainoi .  nxi . '  so 

31  ex  •  p)  na  .  na  .  2&1  ■  pnini  1  Yinn  .  jxv  31 

32  n=ixi  1  piin3  ■  onn'pn  .  m  .  eos  .  h  .  noxo  32 

33  tn? .  Deo  .  m  bm  ■  >o'a  •  eoa  .  nai^ii  33 

34  3x1 1  pne  •  ne  34 

TRANSLATION  OF  INSCRIPTION 

1  I  am  Mesha',  son  of  Chemosh[kan  ?],  king  of  Moab,  the  Daibonite.  i 

2  My  father  reigned  over  Moab  for  thirty  years,  and  I  reigned  2 

3  after  my  father.     And  I  made  this  high  place  for  Chemosh  in  KR[H]H,  a  [high  place  of  sal]vation,  3 

4  because  he  had  saved  me  from  all  the  assailants  (?),  and  because  he  had  let  me  see  (my  desire)  upon  all  them     4 

that  hated  me.      Omri, 

5  king  of  Israel,  afflicted  Moab  for  many  days,  because  Chemosh  was  angry  with  his  land.  5 

6  And  his  son  succeeded  him  ;  and  he  also  said  I  will  afflict  Moab.      In  my  days  said  he  [thus  ;]  6 

7  but  I  saw  (my  desire)  upon  him,  and  upon  his  house,  and  Israel  perished  with  an  everlasting  destruction.     7 

Omri  took  possession  of  the  [la]nd 

8  of  Mehedeba,  and  it  (i.e.,  Israel)  dwelt  therein,  during  his  days,  and  half  his  son's  days,  forty  years  ;  but     8 

Chemosh  [resto]red 

9  it  in  my  days.      And  I  built  Ba'al-Me'on,  and  I  made  in  it  the  reservoir  (?)  ;  and  I  buil[t]  9 

10  Kiryathen.     And  the  men  of  Gad  had  dwelt  in  the  land  of  'Ataroth  from  of  old  ;  and  the  king  of  Israel       10 

11  had  built  for  himself  Ataroth.     And  I  fought  against  the  city,  and  took  it.     And  I  slew  all  the  people  [from]  11 

12  the  city,  a  gazingstock  unto  Chemosh,  and  unto  Moab.      And  I  brought  back  (or,  took  captive)  thence  the  12 

altar-hearth  of  Dawdoh  (?),  and  I  dragged 

x3  it  before  Chemosh  in  Keriyyoth.      And  I  settled  therein  the  men  of  SRN,  and  the  men  of  13 

x4  MHRT.     And  Chemosh  said  unto  me,  Go,  take  Nebo  against  Israel.      And  I  14 

JS  went  by  night,  and  fought  against  it  from  the  break  of  dawn  until  noon.     And  I  took  15 

16  it,  and  slew  the  whole  of  it,  7000  men  and  male  strangers,  and  women  and  [female  stranger ]s,  16 

!7  and  female  slaves  :  for  I  had  devoted  it  to  Ashtor-Chemosh.      And  I  took  thence  the  [vesjsels  17 

'"  of  Yahwe,  and  I  dragged  them  before  Chemosh.      And  the  king  of  Israel  had  built  18 

19  Yahas,  and  abode  in  it,  while  he  fought  against  me.      But  Chemosh  drave  him  out  from  before  me  ;  and      19 

20  I  took  of  Moab  200  men,  even  all  its  chiefs  ;  and  I  led  them  up  against  Yahas,  and  took  it  20 

21  to  add  it  unto  Daibon.      I  built  KRHH,  the  wall  of  Ye'iirin  (or,  of  the  Woods),  and  the  wall  of  21 

22  the  Mound.      And  I  built  its  gates,  and  I  built  its  towers.     And  22 

23  I  built  the  king's  palace,  and  I  made  the  two  reser[voirs  (?)  for  wa]ter  in  the  midst  of  23 

24  the  city.    And  there  was  no  cistern  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  in  KRHH.     And  I  said  to  all  the  people,  Make  24 

25  you  every  man  a  cistern  in  his  house.      And  I  cut  out  the  cutting  for  KRHH,  with  (the  help  of)  prisoners    25 

of]  Israel.      I  built  Aro'er,  and  I  made  the  highway  by  the  Arnon.  26 

2^  .  I  built  Beth-Bamoth,  for  it  was  pulled  down.      I  built  Beser,  for  ruins  27 

28  [had  it  become.     And  the  chie]fs  of  Daibon  were  fifty,  for  all  Daibon  was  obedient  (to  me).     And  I  reigned  28 

29  [over]  an  hundred  [chiefs]  in  the  cities  which  I  added  to  the  land.      And  I  built  29 
3°          [Mehe]de[b]a,  and  Beth-Diblathen,  and  Beth-Ba'al-Me'on  ;  and  I  took  thither  the  «<z&j</-keepers,  30 

31  sheep  of  the  land.      And  as  for  Horonen,  there  dwelt  therein 31 

32  •  •  •  •  And  Chemosh  said  unto  me,  Go  down,  fight  against  Horonen.     And  I  went  down  ....  32 

33  [and]  Chemosh  [restored  it  in  my  days.     And 33 

34  And  I  .   .   .  .  3+ 


MBSHA 

The  most  noticeable  differences,  as  compared  with  Heb.,  are 
the  n  of  the  fem.  sing. ,  and  the  j  of  the  dual  *  (note,  however,  mns 
/.  15),  and  plural  (the  n,  and  the  t  of  the  plur.,  occurring  only 
sporadically  in  the  OT),  riNl  ncan  (not  JINin)  I-  3.  tne  con  jug. 
ErmSl  (the  Arab.  8),  -pp  '  city,'  mx  *  l°  take  '  a  city  (Heb.  -qS), 
and  some  words  which,  though  they  occur  in  the  OT,  are  not 
the  usual  prose  terms— viz.,  r(^n  /.  6  '  to  succeed  '  (cp  Is.  9  9,  and 
Ar.  halafd),  yp  /.  15  of  the  'break'  of  dawn  (Is.  588,  but  in 
prose  nSy,  Gen.  19  15  etc),  pD?  (exceptional  in  Heb.,  as  Jer.  436 
44  2o)  and  JTU3  (  =  Heb.  D'S'J)  /.  16,  nbrn  /.  i7(Judg.  530). 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  parallels  to  the  OT  in 
matter  or  expression  may  be  briefly  noted. 

/.  3  the  r-E3  or  '  high-place  '  (cp  Is.  15  2  16  12  in  Moab  itself, 
as  well  as  often  besides)  ;  /.  13  etc.,  Chemosh,  the  national  god  of 
Moab  (Nu.  21  29  Jer.  4JS46  etc.)  ;  //.  4,  7,  to  look  upon  an  enemy 
(viz.,  with  satisfaction  at  his  fall),  Ps.  59  11  [10]  118  7;  /.  5  afflicted, 
Ex.  1  11  etc.  ;  Chemosh  was  angry  -with  his  land,  cp  2  K.  17  18 
Ps.  60  3  [1] ;  /.  10  the  Gadites  in  Ataroth  (11  m.  N.  of  the  Arnon) 
'  from  of  old,'  cp  Nu.  32  3  34  (Gad,  §  8)  ;  /.  12  a  gazingstock  unto 
Chemosh,  Nah.36  Ezek.  2817;  altar-hearth,  Ezek.  43  15  ./T  ; 
/.  13  be/ore  Chemosh  (in  triumph),  cp  be/ore  Yahive,  1  S.  15  33 
2  S.  21  g  ;  //.  14  32,  and  Chemosh.  said,  etc.,  cp  Josh.  81  Judg.  79 
1  S.  234  2  S.  24  1  ;  /.  17  elm  to  ban  or  dwote,  as  1  S.  15  3  and 
often  ;  /.  19  to  drive  out  before,  exactly  as  Dt.  33  27  Josh.  24  18 ; 
I-  28  nyDB'D  (lit-  obedience),  the  construction  exactly  as  Is.  11  14. 

The  localities  named  in  the  inscription  are  nearly  all  men- 
tioned in  the  passages  of  the  OT  which  describe  the  territory 
of  Reuben  or  Gad  (Nu.  3234.38  Josh.  13  15-28),  or  allude  to  the 
country  held  by  Moab  (esp.  Is.  15  Jer.  <'S):  the  only  places 
not  mentioned  in  the  OT  are  nmp»  pB',  mrtOi  and  py\l, 
For  further  particulars,  see  the  writings  cited  below,  §  7,  esp. 
the  monographs  of  Noldeke  and  Nordlander;  also  Dr.  TBS, 
pp.  Ixxxix-xciv,  and  the  textual  details  in  W.  H.  Bennett's  art. 
'Moab '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

We  may  proceed  now  to  notice  the  chief  features  of 

historical  interest  presented  by  the  inscription.     Accord- 

,     .  ing  to  Nu.  21 13  Josh.  13 15-28,  the  Arnon 

6.  Historical  formed  the  dividing-line  between  Israel 

questions.     and   Moab   on   the   R   of  jordari(    the 

territory  N.  of  it  being  assigned  formally  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  ;  but  these  tribes  were  never  able 
to  hold  it  permanently  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Moabites.  David  had  reduced  the  Moabites  to  the 
condition  of  tributaries  ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from 
Mesha's  inscription  that  this  relation  had  not  been 
maintained.  Omri,  however,  the  capable  founder  of 
the  fourth  Israelite  dynasty,  determined  to  re-assert  the 
Israelite  claim,  and  gained  possession  of  at  least  the 
district  around  Medeba  {12  m.  E.  of  the  N.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea — on  the  N.  border  of  Reuben,  ace.  to  Jos. 
13g  16)  which  was  retained  by  Israel  for  forty  years  till 
the  middle  of  Ahab's  reign,  when  Mesha  revolted. 

According  to  2  K.  1 1  3  5,  the  revolt  took  place  after  Ahab's 
death  (S53-2  B.C.);  but  /.  8  of  the  inscription  names  expressly 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Omri's  son — i.e.,  of  Ahab.  The  state- 
ment occasions,  however,  a  difficulty:  for  according  to  1  K. 
16  23  29,  Omri  reigned  twelve  years  and  Ahab  twenty-two  years  ; 
whereas  forty  years  reckoned  back  from  Ahab's  eleventh  year  to 
Omri's  conquest  of  Moab  would  imply  that  Omri's  reign  embraced 
at  least  twenty-nine  years,  instead  of  twelve.  Nordlander,  how- 
ever (p.  70),  and  Winckler  (.-)  OF  '2  406,  in  an  art.  on  Die  Zeitan- 
gaben  Mesa's),  read  '  his  sons'  days'  (run,  like  "p*,  in  the  same 
line),  in  which  case  the  22  years  of  Ahab  would  be  increased  by 
the  2  of  Ahaziah  (1  K.  22  51)  and  the  12  of  Jehoram  (2  K.  3  1). 
This,  if  it  does  not  wholly  remove  the  difficulty,  at  least  diminishes 
it:  if  the  'half  of  these  three  reigns  be  not  taken  too  strictly, 
but  allowed  to  mean  (say)  20-21  years,  it  will  bring  the  revolt 
very  near  the  end  of  Ahab's  reign,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Omri's  12  years,  will  yield  a  period  which  might  not  unfairly  be 
described  roundly  as  'forty  '  years.  In  any  case,  the  use  of  the 
term  '  half  shows  that  the  inscription  was  not  set  up  until  after 
the  completion  of  the  other  'half  of  the  period  referred  to  ;  in 
all  probability,  not  until  after  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  Omri, 
which,  not  less  than  Mesha's  own  successes,  may  well  be  alluded 
to  in  the  '  destruction  '  of  I.  7.  (The  rendering  of  /.  8  suggested 
above,  col.  792  n.,  is  ingenious,  but  scarcely  probable.) 

How  complete  was  the  state  of  subjection  to  which 
Moab  had  been  reduced  is  shown  by  the  enormous  tribute 
of  wool  paid  annually  {notice  the  frequentative  tense 
-"r^'m)  to  Israel  {2  K.  34).  The  inscription  names  the 
principal  cities  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Israelites, 

I  Vocalised  by  N">ldeke  (p.  33)  -£» ;  but  to  be  read  as  -An 
(Kiryathan,  etc.),  if  the  view  be  correct  (<  ":s.-Kau.,  §  83  c  with 
the  reff.)  that  these  forms  are  not  properly  duals,  but  noun- 
endings  :  see,  however,  Knnig,  ii.  1  437. 
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but  were  now  recovered  for  Moab  ;  and  states  further 
how  Mesha  was  careful  to  rebuild  and  fortify  them,  and 
to  provide  them  with  cisterns  and  other  requisites  for 
resisting  a  siege.  So  far  as  is  known,  all  the  cities 
mentioned  (except,  as  it  seems,  Horonaim)  lay  within 
the  disputed  territory  X.  of  the  Arnon.  The  evident 
satisfaction  with  which  Mesha  records  the  triumphs  of 
Chemosh  over  Yahwe  (//.  12,  17-18)  is  a  characteristic 
trait  in  the  religious  feeling  of  the  times. 

ii.  Jehoram' s  war. — The  attempt  made  by  Jehoram  to 

subjugate  Moab,  and  recover  the  lost  territory,  forms  the 

,     subject  of  2  K.  3  6-27  :   Mesha  is  not,  in- 

6.  Jefcoram  s  deed)  mentioned  here  by  name  .  but  the 

war*  connection  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  is  the 

*  king  of  Moab'  intended.  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat,  and 
the  '  king  '  of  Edom,  uniting  their  forces,  marched  round 
the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea — for  the  cities  N.  of  the 
Arnon,  which,  as  we  have  learnt  from  the  inscription, 
had  been  fortified  by  Mesha,  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
invasion  from  that  direction  —  and  so  entered  the 
territory  of  Moab.  The  invading  army  suffered  from 
want  of  water  :  at  Jehoshaphat's  suggestion  (cp  1  K. 
227),  the  prophet  Elisha  (who  happened  to  be  present) 
is  consulted  :  he  bids  them  dig  trenches  in  the  sandy 
soil,  which  are  speedily  filled  with  the  needed  water. 
The  Moabites,  seeing  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  reflected 
in  the  pools,  imagined  that  the  invaders  had  quarrelled 
and  massacred  one  another  :  eager  to  spoil  what  they 
suppose  to  be  the  abandoned  camp,  they  rush  forward, 
but  are  repelled  and  put  to  flight  with  great  loss.  After 
this,  the  combined  armies  advance  into  the  land  un- 
opposed, and  make  havoc  of  it  in  every  direction. 
Mesha,  reduced  to  desperation,  by  his  vain  endeavours 
to  escape  out  of  Kir-hareseth,  offers  his  eldest  son  '  that 
should  have  reigned  in  his  stead '  as  a  burnt -offering,  to 
propitiate  the  anger  of  his  god  :  there  came  in  conse- 
quence '  great  wrath '  upon  Israel,  and  the  Israelites, 
without  pursuing  their  successes  further,  at  once  evacu- 
ated the  country.  Mesha,  though  his  land  and  people 
had  suffered  greatly,  was  thus  left  in  possession  of  his 
independence.  (See,  further,  on  some  details  of  this 
narrative,  Elisha,  §  5,  Jehoram,  §  3/,  Kir-hare- 
seth, also  Salt  [Valley  of].  ) 

Among  the  abundant  literature  dealing  with  the  Moabite  stone 

may  be  mentioned  in  particular  (in  addition  to  what  has  been 

already  referred  to)  two  arts,  by  Clermont- 

7.  Literature.  Ganneau  in  the  Rev.  Arch.  1870,  Mar.,  pp. 

184-207,  June,  pp.  357-386;  Noldeke,  Die 
luschr.dcs  K.  Mesavon  /^/t?«/>(i87o)(insome  cases  founded  upon 
readings  discovered  since  to  be  incorrect,  and  hence  to  be  supple- 
mented by  an  art.  in  the  LCBl.  Jan.  8, 1887,  cols.  59-61);  Ginsburg, 
The  Moabite  Stone  (very  full),  1870,(2)  1871,  [Prof.  W.  Wright,] 
North  British  Review,^  Oct.  1870,  pp.  1-29  (very  valuable).  For 
other  literature,  see  Lidzbarski's  Hando.  der  Nordsem.  Epi- 
grafihik,  415  (i8g8),  with  the  references.  On  the  history  of  the 
d  iscovery  of  the  stone,  and  questions  arising  out  of  it,  see  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  Lasi&le  de  Me"sa  roi de  Moab,  1870  (a  short  brochure, 
with  plate  and  map — the  first  public  notice  of  the  stone); 
Ginsburg<2|,  9ff  ^\ff.\  PEFQ,  Jan.-March,  1870,  pp.  169^  (a 
reprint  of  letters  in  the  Times  by  Warren,  Grove,  Deutsch,  and 
Clermont-Ganneau),  and  1871,  pp.  281  ff.  (letter  from  Klein), 
Petermann,  ZDMG  24(1870),  640-44  (transl.  in  Ginsb.l2)  12^): 
some  of  the  judgments  passed  on  Clermont-Ganneau  to  be 
qualified  by  the  remarks  of  Wright,  3  ;  cp  also  Warren,  PEFQ, 
I.e.,  p.  182.  On  the  arts,  of  Halevy  and  Winckler  referred  to 
above,  see  also  Lidzbarski,  Efihem.fiir  Sent.  Epigr.  1 143-5- 
2.  A  Calebite,  father  of  Ziph  ;  1  Ch.  242  (J/a^D,  ixapeiaa  [B]t 

ixapio-as  [A],  jLtouo-a  [L] ;  w."£*;^.\  [Pesh.] ;  Mesa  [Vg.]). 
Probably  a  corrupt  reading  for  Maresha  [q.v.].  j,  R.  D. 

MESHACH  Hw^?)-  Dan-  17-  See  Shadrach  and 
Meshach. 

MESHECH   C?1V;?-)-       *■    Gen.  10 2    iCh.  15   Ezek. 

27  13  etc.     See  Tubal  and  Mesiikch. 
2.    1  Ch.l  i7  =  Gen.l0z3,  Hash  (.;.7'.). 

MESHELEMIAH  (nvoVjVD.  -IrTO^'E,  §30;  on 
the  name  see  below),  the  <-pnnym  of  a  'course'  of 
Korahite  doorkeepers  {1  Ch.  26 1  mocoA&hA  [B], 
mocoAA&m  [A],  ceAeMio.c  [L]),  father  of  Zechariah 
(921    [fxatraham   B,   /xcxroWafj.  A,   fj-eaoWapLia   L]  26  a 
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[(MffaXya  B,  fiaaeWafALa  A,  aeXefxia  L]).  He  is  also 
called  Shelemiah  (26 14  ffaXafxia  [Bb],  -eta  [B*] 
aeXepia  [AL])  and  Shallum  (9 19  aaXtofiuv  [B],  aaXw/j.' 
[A],  (reWovfi  [L])  ;  in  9 17  a  different  Shallum  (cp 
Shallum,  8)  seems  to  be  meant. 

From  a  purely  linguistic  point  of  view  we  might  suppose 
n'O^tfD  to  ^e  a  fu"er  f°rm  °^  Q^C'E  (Meshullam?)  and  explain 
'requited  of  Yahwe';  see  Meshullam,  and  cp  Names,  §  30. 
But  a  historical  study  of  the  group  of  proper  names  to  which 
both  Meshullam  (?)  and  Meshelemiah  (?)  belong  suggests  that 
both  names  are  disguises  of  an  eth: 


nic  name,  sii' 


ch  ; 


■r^r 


even  'S\'v?C  (CP  Shallum).  In  the  genealogy  of  Meshelemiah 
(1  Ch.i'tM-j)  we  find  several  ethnic  names — e.g.,  Jathniel 
=Ethani,  Elam  =  Jerahmeel.  T.  K.  C. 

MESHEZABEEL,  or  rather,  as  in  RV,  Meshezabel 
(?N3PC'D — i.e.,  'God  is  a  deliverer,'  §§  30,  83;  cp 
Ass.  Musczib-ilu).  Perhaps  an  artificial  formation 
from  Shobal  (q.v. )  ;  this  would  probably  fit  the  names 
with  which  this  name  is  grouped  (Che. ). 

1.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  7),  Neh.  10  21  [22] 
(ue<7ti)£e/3r)A  [BNA],  0ao-<rrj,  £aj9njA  [L]) ;  perhaps  to  be  identified 
with 

2.  The  ancestor  of  Meshullam  (13)  mentioned  in  Neh.  3  4 
(ftace^Tja  [,\>] ;  uacrefet>]A  [A]  ;  fia.ro-t£a/3eA  [LI  ,  B  om.)  and 
also  with 

3.  The  father  of  Pethahiah  (Neh.  11  24  ;  pauijfa  [BN*A], 
/Wil$CT|A  [kc-»]i  ^ao-trifa/3o)A  [L]). 

MESHILLEMOTH  (niD^'O  ;  see  below). 

1.  An  Ephraimite,  temp.  Pekah,  2  Ch.  2812  (notro- 
XtLuwf?  [BA],  tw.<r<ra\ty.wd  [L]). 

2.  b.  Immer,  a  priestly  name  in  the  genealogy  of 
Amashai  [q.v.],  Neh.  11 13  (om.  BN*A  ;  /j.a(Ta\a/uff 
[S""E- '■"■■];  -Wi/iud  [L]);  given  in  1  Ch.  9 12  as 
Meshillemith  (n-c^rc.  nao-e\[i]iu.u6  [BL],  /loo-oWa/nuff 
[A]).     Cp  Genealogies,  §  6,  col.  1662. 

Linguistically  we  might  incline  to  point  niD^C'D  (see  Names, 
§  75).  More  probably,  however,  it  is  a  disguised  ethnic  or 
local  name,  m  standing  for  rr;  cp  riDVp.  See  Meshullam, 
and  notice  that  '  Berechiah '  (cp  Bicri)  and  '  Immer  '  (see  above, 
1  and  2),  are  probably  corrupt  disguises  of  Jerahmeel  [q.v., 
§  4l  (Che.). 

MESHOBAB  pi'lE'D,  §  62 ;  cp  Shobah,  Eliashib), 
one  of  the  Simeonites  who  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  dispossessed 
the  Heunim  (1  Ch.  4  34,  fio<rai/3a/3  [BA],  eTrio-rpe'.fW  [LI). 

MESHULLAM  (ub&a,  as  if  '  kept  safe  [by  Yahwe],' 
but  in  its  origin  probably  an  ethnic  (Che.  J,1  a  name 
frequently  occurring  in  post-exilic  literature  ;  fwo-oWafi 
[BXAL] ;  cp  also  the  Jewish  horseman  ^o<roXXa//os  in 
the  pseudo-Hecatasus,  Jos.  c.  Ap.  I22,  also  the  Nab. 
names  keScc,  vhero  [Cook,  Aram.  Gloss.  78/]). 

1.  Grandfather  of  the  scribe  Shaphan  [q.v.],  2  K.  223 
GiRroAAof.  [BL],  fieoWlYji*  [A]). 

2.  A  son  of  Zerubbabel  [q.v.],  1  Ch.  3 19  (fio<roAoaiios  [B], 
floiroAAafios  [A]). 

3.  A  Gadite  chief,  1  Ch.  5  13  (aoo-oAaf*  [B]).     Cp  Michael. 

4.  A  name  in  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  [q.v.,  %  9,  2/3],  1  Ch. 
817  (aeo-ofifia  [L]),  probably  the  same  as  Misham  v.  12.  See/Of? 
U 103,  §  1. 

..  5-  J|>e  father  of  Sallu  and  grandson  of  Hasenuah  \q.v\  in 
list  of  Eenjamite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Ezra  ii.,  §  5  [I],  §  15 
i]«),  I  Ch.  9  7 (fuwAAaf.  [B])=  Neh.  11  7  (jitcrovka.fi.  [A], fieo-oAAaa 
IL],  auetrouAa  [B],  -il  [#]). 

6.  b  Shephathiah,  a  Benjamite,  1  Ch.98  (nao-raW  [B], 
aao-oAAaf.  [A]).     See  note  1  (end),  and  cp  Shephatiah. 

7-.  b.  Zadok,  grandfather  of  Seraiah,  a  priest  in  list  of  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  5[6],  §  15  [j]  a),  1  Ch.  9  11 
(jwoAAof.  [BA])=Neh.lln  (jicKrovAa^  [B],  (xecr.  [AN]).  See 
shallum,  6. 

8.  b.  Meshillemith  b.  Immer,  an  ancestor  of  Maasiai  or 
;™J''  a  Pnest  in  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra 
>"•,  »  l«J,  S  ,5  (r]  a)t   j  Ch  n  I2.       In  Neh.  n  „     the  name    is 

«   i-SCe  MESHILLEMOTH,  2. 

,A.,  ,tl,ilt  overseer  placed  by  Ch.  in  the  time  of  Josiah, 
2Ch.34i2(fie<7-oAAafi[L]). 

nam  an  Arat"F  *<""":<!  is  permissible,  one  may  explain  the 
Is  42  M  rTTf""18  ' submissiv<:  Tto  Yahwe]';  cp  Di.-Ki.  on 
tri'k  1 *''  name  mdLY'  however,  be  an  adaptation  of  an  old 

thl.  ciai?e'  Presumably  Ishme'eli  (cp  Meshelemiah).  Note 
•ua.  bhallum  and  Meshullam  seem  in  two  cases  (7  20),  to  be  in- 
M^lr"  ,  '  also  that  Shallum  is  a  Simeonite  name  and  that 
iirarrallam  (see  6)  possibly  had  Zephathite  connections,  while 
»i=snelemiah  (also  interchangeable  with  Meshullam,  see  20) 
occurs  in  1  Ch.  26  2  in  a  list  of  names  largely  of  tribal  origin  — 
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10.  Head  of  family,  temp.  Ezra(see  Ezra  i„  §  2,  ii.  §  isfi]^) 
EzraS  16  (juvmiap  rB],  ^o-oAAaf.  [AL])=i  Esd.  S  44  Mosol- 
LAMON,  RV  Mosollamus  (jieo-oAafW  [B],  ficroAAafio,.  [A], 
fietroAAafx  [L]).  ' 

n.  One  of  Ezra's  opponents  (Herstel,  119/)  in  dealing  with 
the  mixed  marriages,  Ezra  10  ^(fKo-ouAaf.  [BN],  ,«ra<roAA«u  [A], 
f«tr<ro.  [L])=ilisd.'J,4  Mosollam,  RV  Mosollamus  (uoo-oA- 
Aafios  [BA],  fxeo-oAAafi  [L]). 

12.  One  of  the  h'ne  Bani,  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives 
(see  Ezra  1.,  §  5,  end),  Ezra  10  29  (jxeAovo-a/i  [B],  .„  [M])= 
1  Esd.  93oOLAMUs(ajAaflos[BA]). 

13.  b.  Berechiah,  Neh.  3  4  (cm.  B  ;  „.  30,  /ico-ovka/i  [BNA], 
fieo-oAAaft  [L])  ;  cp  6  18  (jieo-auAon  [BNcaA],  fieo-ouAaSu  (n«vid.J) 
and 

14.  b.  Besodeiah,  Neh.  S  6  (fietrovAajt  [BNAL]),  in  list  of  wall- 
builders  (see  NlillKMIAH,  §  if.,   EZRA  ii.,  §§  16  [i],  i5rf). 

15.  In  list  of  Ezra's  supporters  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  13/.  ;  cp  i.  §8, 
i.  §  16  [5],  ii.  §  15  [1]  C),  Neh.  84  (om.  BN*,  fieo-oAAo^  [L])= 
1  Esd.  944  (fteo-oAAafi  [L],  BA  and  EV  om.).  Possibly  his  name 
and  that  of  Zechariah  which  precedes  are  both  later  additions. 

16.  Signatory,  and 

17.  Priestly  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  7),  Neh. 
10  20  [21]  (fietrouAaft  [BNA],  fieo"0"oAAa/x  [L]),  and  v.  7  [8J 
(fieo-ovAotfi  [BNA])  respectively. 

18.  Priest,  temp.  Joiakim  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  6£,  §  11),  Neh.  12 13 
Oueo-ouAa/l  [BN'A],  fietroWaft  [L]). 

19.  Priest,  temp.  Joiakim  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  6£,  §  n),  Neh. 
12i6(BN*Aom.). 

20.  A  porter,  temp.  Joiakim  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  66,  §  11),  Neh. 
1225  (om.  Bn*A);  see  Shallum,  8,  Shelemiah,  Meshele- 
miah. 

21.  In  procession  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (see  Ezra  ii., 
§  I3.T),  Neh.  12  33  (fito-ovAaf*  [BN"],  -AAa,u.  [Ktj]). 

MESHULLEMETH  (npW'D,  §  56  ;  'kept  safe  [by 
God],'  but  cp  Meshullam  ;  fteo-oAAafi  [BL],  fia.ra-aAaf.ei0  [A]), 
bath  Haruz,  mother  of  king  Amon  (2  K.  21 19). 

MESOBAITE  (rTO'^n),  1  Ch.  11 47  AV,  RV  Mezo- 
baite.     See  Jaasiel. 

MESOPOTAMIA 


Name  (§  1). 

Later  Conditions. 
Greek  Mesopotamia  (§  2). 
Geography ;    divisions  (§ 

3/)- 
Recent  times  (§  5). 
Roads,  general  condition 

(§6./). 
Climate,  vegetation  (§  8^). 


Earlier  history. 
Babylon  and  the  W.  (§  to/.). 
Nahrina  (§  12). 
The  Mitanni  <§  13). 
Mesopotamian    civilisation 

(§§  H-i°). 
Assyrians  (§  ry /.). 
Ancient  capital  (§  19). 
Aramteans  (§  20). 
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In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  the 

large  district  lying  N.  and  E.  of  Palestine  as  far  as  may 

~-  ,    be  necessary  to  supplement  the  articles 

1.  Name  ana    gYEIA  and  Assyria.      How  far  the 

reference  in  EV.  ,,   ,  „ .         .     - 

region  commoniy  called  Mesopotamia 

is  represented  by  any  specific  names  in  the  OT  may  be 
an  open  question  (see  Aram  -  naharaim,  Haran, 
Nahor,  Padan-aram)  :  Israel  heard  of  peoples  rather 
than  countries  ;  its  writers  speak  of  the  Aramaean,  the 
Hittite,  the  Assyrian,  rather  than  of  the  lands  they 
occupied  ;  besides,  the  independent  importance  of 
Mesopotamian  states  was  a  thing  of  the  past  when  the 
OT  writers  lived.  To  understand  the  course  of  events, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  vast  tract 
intervening  between  Israel  and  the  great  empires  that 
reached  out  to  it  from  beyond  Damascus. 

In  the  EV  '  Mesopotamia '  represents  in  the  OT  the 
Hebrew  Aram-naharaim  (q.v.,  §  1),  being  a  rendering 
adopted  from  the  LXX,  where  it  represents  also  other 
Hebrew  forms.1  In  Judith  'Mesopotamia'  is  the  land 
where  Israel  settled  when  it  migrated  from  Chalda?a 
(224  57/  826).  In  Acts  72  it  seems  to  be  Ur-Kasdim 
itself.  In  Acts  29,  however  (list  of  seats  of  the  Diaspora), 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

The  Mesopotamia  (Meiro7roTa/4(a,  tj  jj.t<st\  run  iroTafi.G>v 

1  Aram  (Nu.  23  7  Judg.  3  8  [A]),  Aram-naharaim  (Gen.  24  10 
Ps.  60  [title  in  Sym.]),  Naharaim  (1  Ch.  19  6  Ps.  60  [title]),  Paddan 
(Gen.  28  2  [A],  s  [E],  6  7  [Dsil.  E],  33  18  35  9  26  46  15  48  7),  Paddan 
Aram  (Gen.  25  20  [AD]  [fie.ro  sup  ras  A*],  28  2  [D»il.  E],  5  [AD], 
7  [A],  31 18),  Pethor  Aram  Naharaim  (Dt.  23  4).  ©ad  adds  it  in 
Gen.  2743.     See  Hatch-Redpath,  Supplement  to  Concordance. 
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[scil.    x^Pa  or  2uplo],    Strabo)   of  Greek  writers,    the 
.  _,  ,       .     '  country    amid    the    rivers '    or    one 

^fGrPeekTa  miSht  S^  '  R''«=r-country.-  is  a  purely 
geographical  expression,  the  countries 
that  it  comprehends  never  having  formed  a  self-contained 
political  unity.  The  name  occurs  in  Greek  writers  first 
at  or  after  the  time  of  Alexander  ;  though  it  probably 
had  its  origin  much  earlier  (cp  Aram-naharaim). 

The  extremely  fertile  district  that  Xenophon  traversed  after 
crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  he  calls  Syria.  The 
country  beyond  {i.e.,  E.  of)  the  Araxes  (Chaboras?)  he  calls 
Arabia — he  describes  it  as  a  desert  region  in  which  his  army  had 
to  suffer  great  hardships  until  it  reached  '  the  gates  of  Arabia. ' 

The  statements  of  Xenophon  indicate  a  demarcation 
into  two  sections :  the  fertile  portion,  inhabited  by 
agricultural  Aramaeans,  stretching  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Chaboras  ;  and  the  desert  portion,  the  home  of 
wandering  tribes,  stretching  on  towards  the  Tigris.  It 
would  be  rash,  indeed,  to  conclude  from  this  that 
Mesopotamia  meant  in  practice  the  whole  territory 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  ;  like  its  proto- 
type Naharima  it  may  have  meant  the  fertile  country 
inhabited  in  later  times  by  Syrians,  in  earlier  times  by 
others — e.g.,  the  Mitani  (see  §  17).  In  this  case  the 
real  eastern  boundary  would  be  not  the  Tigris  but  the 
eastern  border  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Chaboras. 
Towards  the  W. ,  however,  the  Greek  Mesopotamia 
may,  unlike  Naharima,  have  reached  no  farther  \V. 
than  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  this  district 
that  practically  constituted  the  political  province  of 
Mesopotamia  after  the  final  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Romans  (156  A.D. ).  On  the  other  hand,  when, 
as  is  often  in  Greek  writers  the  case,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  are  regarded  as  referred  to  in  the  very  name 
Mesopotamia,  the  one  bank  of  the  river  cannot  be  geo- 
graphically separated  from  the  other,  and  consequently 
narrow  strips  of  country  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
and  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris  must  be  reckoned  to 
the  country  '  amid  the  rivers.' 

The  limits  towards  the  N.  and  the  S.  need  not  detain 
us.  The  country  between  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  belonged  rather  to  Armenia.  In  this 
direction  Mesopotamia  properly  ended  with  the  Masius 
range.  Towards  the  S.  Mesopotamia  was  regarded  as 
ending  where  Babylonia  began. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  Mesopotamia  reaches 
its  northern  limits  at  the  points  where  the  Euphrates  {q.v.) 
.  and   the   Tigris  break   through  the   mountain 

3.  Physical  range  and  enter  the  lowlands.  In  the  case  of 
geography,  the  Euphrates  this  takes  place  at  SumeisaJ 
(Samosata),  in  that  of  the  Tigris  near  Jezlret  ibn 
'Omar  (Bezabda)  and  Mosul  (Nineveh).  Consequently  the 
irregular  northern  boundaries  are  marked  by  the  lowland  limits 
of  those  spurs  of  the  Taurus  mountains  known  in  antiquity  as 
Mons  Masius  and  now  as  Karaje  Dagh  and  Tur  'AbdTn. 
Towards  the  S.  the  boundary  was  the  so-called  Median  Wall, 
which,  near  Pirux  Shapur,  not  much  to  the  S.  of  Hit  (the 
anojfcnt  Is),  crossed  from  the  Euphrates  in  the  direction  of 
KaarsTya  (Opis)  to  the  Tigris.  There  the  two  rivers  approach 
each  other,  to  diverge  again  lower  down.  At  the  same  place 
begins  the  network  of  canals  connecting  the  two  rivers  which 
rendered  the  country  of  Babylonia  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
world  ;  there  too,  in  a  geological  sense,  the  higher  portion  of  the 
plain,  consisting  of  strata  of  gypsum  and  marl,  comes  to  an  end  ; 
there  at  one  time  ran  the  line  of  the  sea-coast ;  and  there  begin 
those  alluvial  formations  with  which  the  mighty  rivers  in  the 
course  of  long  ages  have  filled  up  this  depressed  area.  Mesopo- 
tamia thus  forms  a  triangle  lying  in  the  NW.  and  SE.  direction, 
with  its  long  sides  towards  the  N.  and  SW.  It  extends  from 
37*  3°'  ro  about  330  N.  lat.  and  from  380  to  46"  E.  long,  and  has 
an  area  of  some  55,200  sq.  m. 

The  points  at  which  the  rivers  issue  from  among  the  mountains 
have  an  absolute  altitude  of  between  1000  and  1150  ft.,  and  the 
plain  sinks  rapidly  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  it  is  not  more  than  about  165  ft.  above  the  sea. 
As  a  whole  the  entire  country  consists  of  a  single  open  stretch, 
save  that  in  the  N.  there  are  some  branches  of  the  Taurus — the 
Nimrud  Dagh  near  Orfa,  the  long  limestone  range  of  'Abd  el- 
'Aziz,  running  NNW.,  and  farther  to  the  E.  the  Sinjar  range, 
also  of  limestone,  7  m.  broad  and  50  m.  long,  running  NNE. 
r.L-tweun  these  two  ranges — near  the  isolated  basaltic  hill  of  Tell 
kr,l;;i],  ( Hill  of  Stars) — runs  the  defile  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  Ch.il  lOras,  swollen  by  the  Jaghjagha  and  other  affluents  from 
the  Masius,  find  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
Khabiir  proper,  the  ancient  Chaboras,  which  rises  in  the  three 
hundred  copious  fountains  of  Ras  'Ain  (the  ancient  Rhesa:na),  and 
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ultimately  falls  into  the  Euphrates  near  Karkfsiya  (Circesium), 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  two,  or  more  correctly  the  three, 
great  divisions  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  divisions  just  referred  to  are  (1.)  the  northern 
.   .  .  country   W.    of    the    Khabur,    (11.)    the 

4.  Divisions;  northern  couritry  to  the  E.(  and  (iii.)  the 
towns'        steppe-land. 

i.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucids  the  country  to  the  NW. 
of  the  Khabur  bore  the  name  of  Osrhoene,  or  better  Orrhoene, 
and  was  for  a  time  the  seat  of  a  special  dynasty  which  at  a  later 
date  at  any  rate  was  Arabian  (Abgar).  The  capital  of  this 
kingdom  was  Orfa  (Roha),  the  Edessa  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  Orrhoi  of  the  Syrians  ;  it  was  at  a  later  date  a 
Roman  colony,  and  bore  also  the  name  of  Justinopolis.  This 
once  flourishing  city  lies  on  the  small  river  Daisan  (the  ancient 
Scirtus).  South  of  Edessa  lie  the  ruins  of  Harran  (see  Haran). 
A  third  town  of  this  region  is  Seruj  (see  Serug).  The  town  lies 
between  Harran  and  the  Euphrates  in  a  plain  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  '  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  lay  Apamea  (the 
modern  Birejik),  connected  with  Zeugma  on  the  other  side  by  a 
bridge,  and  farther  S.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bilechas  (modern 
Belikh),  was  the  trading  town  and  fortress  Nicephorium,  founded 
by  command  of  Alexander,  and  completed  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
in  memory  of  whose  victory  it  was  named.  From  the  emperor 
Leo  it  received  the  designation  Leontopolis.  The  spot  is  now 
known  as  Rakka  (see  below).  Farther  up  the  fruitful  valley  of 
the  Belikh  lay  the  town  of  Ichna  (Chne).  Farther  S.  lay 
Circesium  (Chaboras  of  Ptolemy,  Phaleg  of  Isidor),  not  to.be 
identified,  as  is  often  assumed,  with  Carchemish  [g.v.\  which 
was  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Euphrates  ;  from  the  time  of 
Diocletian  Circesium  was  strongly  fortified.  The  site  is  at 
present  occupied  by  a  wretched  place  of  the  name  KarkTsiya. 

In  ancient  times  a  highly  flourishing  district  must  have 
stretched  along  the  river  Chaboras  (Khabur)  to  its  principal 
source  at  Ras  el-' Ain.  The  strip  of  comparatively  desert  country 
which  now  stretches  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Khabur  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Gauzanitis,  and  corresponds  to  the  Gozan 
of  2  K.  17  6  (the  Assyrian  Guzana  or  Guzanu  ;  see  Gozan). 

ii.  The  country  to  the  E.  of  the  upper  Khabur  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  described.  As  the 
watershed  of  the  Tigris  is  not  far  distant,  the  Masius  range 
sends  down  into  Mesopotamia  only  insignificant  streams,  the 
most  important  being  the  Hermas,  the  Mygdonius  of  the  Greeks, 
On  its  banks  was  situated  Nisibis  {Neslbin),  the  chief  city  of  the 
district,  which  commanded  the  great  road  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  leading  through  the  steppe,  which  here  from  the 
scarcity  of  water  comes  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  hills.  In 
the  Assyrian  empire  Nasibina  was  the  seat  of  an  administrative 
official.  In  the  time  of  the  Seleucids  the  site  was  occupied  by 
the  flourishing  Greek  colony  of  Antiochia  Mygdonia ;  but  the 
new  designation,  transferred  to  the  river  and  the  vicinity  of 
Nisibis  from  the  Macedonian  district  of  Mygdonia,  afterwards 
passed  out  of  use.  Nisibis  was  an  important  trading  city,  and 
played  a  great  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans  against  the 
Persians. 

iii.  The  S.  or  steppe  portion  of  Mesopotamia  was  from  early 
times  the  roaming-ground  of  Arabian  tribes  ;  for  Xenophon  gives 
the  name  of  Arabia  to  the  district  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  W.  of  the  Khabur ;  and  elsewhere  it  is 
frequently  stated  that  the  interior  at  a  distance  from  the  rivers 
was  a  steppe  inhabited  by  Arabes  Scenitx  (Tent  Arabs).  Along 
the  bank  of  the  two  great  rivers  ran  a  belt  of  cultivated  country, 
and  the  rocky  islands  of  the  Euphrates  also  were  occupied  by  a 
settled  population.  On  the  Euphrates,  beginning  towards  the 
N.,  we  must  mention  first  Zaitah  or  Zautha,  SE.  of  Circesium ; 
next  Corsothe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mascas  ;  then  Anatho  or 
Anathan,  the  modern  'Ana  ;  and  finally  Is  (Hit).  On  the  Tigris 
the  point  of  most  importance  is  Caense  {KaivaC  of  the  A  nabasis, 
which  Winckler  proposes  to  identify  with  Tekrlt),  S.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Zab  near  the  present  Kal'at  Sherkat ;  and 
not  far  distant  towards  the  interior  was  Atrse  or  Hatra^,  also 
called  Hatra  {el-Hadr)y  the  chief  town  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the 
Atreni. 

From  the  Arabic  geographers  and  travellers  we  gain  the  im- 
pression that  a  great  part  of  Mesopotamia,  with  the  exception 
of  the  southern  steppe,  of  course,  must  at  that  time 
5.  Recent  have  been   in  a  very  flourishing   condition  ;   the 

times.  neighbourhood  of  Nisibis  especially  is  celebrated 
as  a  very  paradise.  In  fact  it  is  only  since  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  the  country  under  Sultan  Selim  in  1515  that 
it  has  turned  into  a  desert  and  gradually  lost  its  fertility.  As 
the  nomadic  Arabs  have  continually  extended  their  encroach- 
ments, agriculture  has  been  forced  to  withdraw  into  the 
mountains ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  western  portions 
of  Mesopotamia,  the  district  of  Ras  el-'Ain,  and  the  plain  of 
Harran  and  Seruj,  where  huge  mounds  give  evidence  that  the 
whole  country  was  once  covered  with  towns  and  villages.  "Under 
the  Turks  el-jezlra  does  not  form  a  political  unity,  but  belongs 
to  different  pashaliks. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  appears  that  Mesopotamia,  like 
Syria,  constitutes  an  intermediate  territory  between  the  great 
eastern  and  western  monarchies, — Syria  inclining  more  to  the 
W.,  and  Mesopotamia  to  the  E.  In  virtue  of  its  position  it 
frequently  formed  both  the  object  and  the  scene  of  contests 
between  the  armies  of  those  mighty  monarchies,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  a  country  so  often  devastated  almost  always 
recovered.     The  roads,  it  is  true,  which  traversed  the  territory 
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MESOPOTAMIA 

were  not  mere  military  highways,  bin  the  main  routes  of  traffic 
for  Central  Asia,  Western  Asia,  and  Europe.  _  It  is  only  in 
modern  times,  and  since  these  lines  of  commercial  intercourse 
have  ceased  to  be  followed,  that  the  general  condition  of  things 
has  been  so  entirely  altered. 

The  number  of  roads  which  in  classical  times  traversed 
the  country  was  very  considerable ;  the  Euphrates  formed 

_  ,  not  a  barrier  but  a  bond  between  the  nations 
6.  Roads.  Qn  either  side 

At  many  places  there  were  at  least  boat-bridges  (zeugma) 
across.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  crossing-places 
must  be  sought,  where  in  fact  it  still  is,  at  Birejik  (Apamea- 
Zeugrna).  From  this  point  a  great  road  led  across  to  Ede.va 
(Orfa);  there  it  divided  into  two  branches,  the  northern  going 
by  Amid  (Diurbekr)  and  the  other  by  Mfudin  and  Nisibis  to 
Mosul  (Nineveh).  (In  quite  recent  tiniL-s,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
direct  route  across  the  desert  and  through  the  midst  of  the 
Bedouins,  the  post-road  makes  a  great  circuit  from  Nisibis  by 
Jeziret  ibn  'Omar  to  Musul.)  A  second  route  crossed  the 
Euphrates  somewhat  more'  to  the  S.,  and  joined  the  other  via 
Harriin  and  Rhesaena.  The  principal  crosssing  in  Xenophon's 
time  was  at  Thapsacus,  almost  opposite  Rakka ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  also  how  important  a  part  Thapsacus  plays  in  the 
OT  (see  Tihhsah).  Sometimes  a  route  along  the  Euphrates  to 
Babylonia  was  followed,  as  is  still  frequently  done  by  caravans 
at  the  present  day  ;  but  even  in  ancient  times  this  course  was 
attended  by  more  or  less  difficulty,  the  country  being  occupied 
by  the  chiefs  of  independent  Arab  tribes,  with  whom  the  travellers 
had  to  come  to  terms. 

The  condition  of  things  in  OT  times  must  conse- 
quently be  considered  as  essentially  analogous  to  that 
p  .    of  the  present  day.      The  central  districts 

,.J_.         awav  from   the  rivers  were  occupied  at 

condition.  ,  ■  ,        -  ,  ■,   , 

certain  seasons,  according  as  they  yielded 

pasture,  by  nomadic  cattle-grazing  tribes,  the  physical 
character  of  the  country  being  then  and  now  the  same 
on  the  whole  as  that  of  the  Syrian  desert,  which  belongs 
not  to  Syria  but  properly  to  Arabia.  The  tells  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  show  that  in  ancient  times  the  country 
was  covered  with  settlements  and  towns  as  far  as  irriga- 
tion was  possible.1  In  the  open  country,  however, 
beyond  those  limits  there  were  Bedouins. 

At  one  time  the  Tai  Arabs  were  the  neighbours  of  the 
Aramseans,  and  consequently  all  Arabs  bear  in  Syriac 
the  name  of  Tayoye.  The  district  between  Mosul  and 
Nisibis  received  the  name  Beth  'Arbaye  from  its  being 
occupied  by  Arabs.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Meso- 
potamia there  are  now  tribes  of  mingled  Kurds  and 
Arabs  which  have  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  abandoned 
their  tents  for  fixed  habitations  and  the  tillage  of  the 
ground. 

The  Kurdish  element  appears  only  sporadically  in  the  true 
Mesopotaniian  plain ;  but  the  Yezldis,  who  form  the  population 
of  the  Sinjar  range,  may  be  referred  to  this  stock.  Of  the  old 
Aramsan  peasantry  there  are  no  longer  any  important  remains 
in  the  plain,  the  Aramaeans  having  withdrawn  farther  into  the 
Kurdish  highlands,  where,  in  spite  of  their  wild  Kurdish 
neighbours,  they  are  more  secure  from  exactions  of  every  kind. 

The  plain  of  the  northern  country  of  the  two  rivers 
was  at  one  time  richly  cultivated,  and  owed  its  prosperity 
to  the  industrious  Aramseans,  who  formerly  played  so 
distinguished  a  part  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Roman  empire  and  afterwards  between 
the  western  and  the  Arabian  world,  and  whose  highest 
culture  was  developed  in  this  very  region. 

Quite  otherwise  is  it  now.  In  the  plain  there  are  almost  no 
remains  of  the  common  Aramaean  tongue.  Apart  from  the 
scattered  areas  in  which  Kurdish  prevails,  the  ordinary  language 
is  a  vulgar  Arabic  dialect;  but  both  Kurdish  and  Aramaean 
(isynac)  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  speech  of  the  Arab 
peasant.  Certain  Turcoman  hordes  also  now  roam  about  the 
Mesopotamian  territory. 

In  climate  and  in  the  character  of  its  soil,  as  well  as 
in  its  ethnographic  history,  Mesopotamia  holds  an  inter- 
8.  Climate  mecuate  position.  In  this  aspect  also  we 
.    .  "   must  maintain  the  division  into  two  quite 

distinct  zones.  The  northern  district  of  Mesopotamia 
combines  strong  contrasts,  and  is  i  connecting  link 
between  the  mountain  region  of  western  Asia  and  the 
desert  of  Arabia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  to 
the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  or  'Irak,  has  a  warm  climate, 
and  towards  the  Persian  Gulf  indeed  the  heat  reaches 
the  greatest  extremes. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  latest  traveller,  von  Oppenheim  ; 
:>ee  also  the  map  in  his  Vom  Mittelmeer  zum  Persischen  Golf. 
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In  Upper  Mesopotamia,  strictly  so  called,  agriculture 
has    suffered    an    extraordinary   decline ;    in    spite    of 

9.  Vegetation.  excellfnt  soil-  very  little  of  the  land  is 
0  turned  to  account. 

In  the  western  district  the  fertile  red -brown  humus  of  the 
Orfa  plain,  derived  from  the  lime  of  Nimrud  Dagh,  extends  to 
about  12  m.  S.  of  Harran.  With  a  greater  rainfall,  and  an 
artificial  distribution  of  the  water  such  as  there  was  in  olden 
times,  agriculture  would  flourish.  If  spring  rains  are  only 
moderately  abundant,  wheat  and  barley  grow  to  a  great  height, 
and  yield  from  thirty  to  forty  fold. 

Timber  trees  arc  few  ;  plane  trees  and  white  poplars  are 
planted  along  the  streams,  and  a  kind  of  willow  and  a  sumach 
flourish  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Of  the  great  forest 
which  stood  near  Nisibis  in  the  time  of  Trajan  no  trace  remains ; 
but  the  slopes  both  of  the  Masius  mountains  and  of  the  Jebel 
'Abd  el-'Aziz,  as  well  as,  more  especially,  those  of  the  Sinjar 
range,  are  still  covered  with  wood. 

The  wide  treeless  tracts  of  the  Low  Country  of 
Mesopotamia  are  covered  with  the  same  steppe  vegeta- 
tion which  prevails  from  Central  Asia  to  Algeria  ;  but 
there  is  an  absence  of  a  great  many  of  the  arborescent 
plants  that  grow  in  the  rockier  and  more  irregular 
plateaus  of  western  Asia  and  especially  of  Persia. 

This  comparative  poverty  and  monotony  of  the  flora  is  partly 
due  to  the  surface  being  composed  mainly  of  detritus,  and  partly 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  country  in  remote  antiquity  having 
ousted  the  original  vegetation  and  left  behind  it  what  is  really 
only  fallow  ground  untouched  for  thousands  of  years. 

With  few  exceptions  there  are  none  but  cultivated  trees,  and 
these  are  confined  to  the  irrigated  districts  on  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Shatt. 

The  cycle  of  vegetation  begins  in  November.  The 
first  winter  rains  clothe  the  plain  with  verdure.  The 
full  summer  development  is  reached  in  June  ;  and  by 
the  end  of  August  everything  is  burnt  up.  A.  S.1 

There  having  been  as  yet  no  exploration  by  excava- 
tion in  Mesopotamia  (if  we  may  use  this  term,  as  we 

in  P  I  propose  to  do  in  the  rest  of  this  article, 
_  -'  .      .*     merely   for   convenience,    to   denote   the 

.   a  country  stretching  westwards  of  Assyria 

*  proper,  and  northwards  of  Babylonia), 
all  that  we  can  say  about  its  earliest  history  is  derived 
from  such  notices  as  have  reached  us  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (since  about  1500 
B.C.),  and  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  of  an  earlier 
period.  These  notices  are  comparatively  scanty  ;  to  a 
certain  extent  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  kind  of  historical 
conjecture  which  draws  its  deductions  from  the  history  of 
neighbouring  lands  and  the  analogy  of  times  with  which 
we  are  better  acquainted. 

We  may  safely  assume  so  much  at  least  as  this — 
that  a  civilisation  like  that  of  the  Old  Babylonia  which 
is  met  with  in  the  monuments  of  Telloh  in  the  fourth 
and  third  millenia  B.C.  cannot  have  been  confined  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  but  even 
then,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  at  a  later  date, 
must  have  extended  also  to  the  upper  valley.  When 
we  find  a  king  like  Gudea  (after  3000  B.C.)  bringing 
material  for  his  edifices  from  Phoenicia,  the  fact  proves 
that  in  his  day  Mesopotamia,  through  which  the  western 
road  lay,  was  already  within  the  sphere  of  Babylonian 
civilisation,  although  we  are  not  thereby  informed  as  to 
its  exact  political  position.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  greater  kingdoms  of  South  and  North  Babylonia 
were  at  pains  to  attach  to  themselves  regions  that  were 
of  such  importance  for  their  connection  with  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  thus  we  may  safely  represent  to  our- 
selves the  history  of  Mesopotamia  in  those  times  as 
having  been,  approximately,  similar  to  other  better 
known  histories. 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  Mesopotamia 
forms  a  region  in  some  degree  separated  from  the 
southern    lands    of    the    Euphrates,    a 


11.  Westward 
connection. 


region  which  gravitates  quite  as  much 
towards  Syria,  properly  so  called,  and 

Asia  Minor  as  towards  the  centre  of  Babylonian  civilisa- 

1  [The  work  of  revising  the  article  '  Mesopotamia '  in  EB$)} 
and  adapting  it  to  form  part  of  the  present  article  has  unfortun- 
ately had  to  be  done  without  the  help  of  the  author,  who  died 
(24th  June  1899)  before  he  had  given  effect  to  his  purpose.] 
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tion.  Thus  an  impulse  was  given  to  an  independent 
development'  in  polity  and  culture,  and  it  would  have 
been  indeed  surprising  if  no  independent  states  had 
ever  come  into  being  there,  to  carry  on  the  civilisation 
of  Babylonia  on  lines  of  their  own. 

The  conjecture  (based  upon  the  probabilities  of  the 
case)  that  there  were  such  states,  finds  confirmation  as 

12  Naharln    soon  ^  history  beSins  to  supply  us  with 

facts  regarding  the  lands  in  question. 
The  Egyptian  conquerors  of  the  18th  and  igth  dynasties, 
the  Thotmes,  the  Amenhoteps,  the  Rameses  between 
1700  and  1400  B.C.  knew  of  a  state  here,  usually 
designated  by  them  Naharln,  which  they  enumerate  in 
their  tribute  lists.  Unfortunately  their  references  are 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  convey  much  information  as 
to  the  character  and  history  of  Naharin. 

This  defect  is  made  good  all  the  more  conspicuously 
in  the  Amarna  letters  {1500- 1400  B.C.)  which  make  us 

13  Th       acquainted  with  a  people  called  Mitani  who 
--"-.       -     had    their    abode    here.1      The   correspon- 


Witani 
aliens. 


dence  of  King  Dusratta  of  Mitani  with 
Amenhotep  III.  and  IV.  clearly  shows  that 
the  race  then  dominant  was  non-Suinitic,  and  manifestly 
of  kin  with  the  Heta  and  the  (Alarodian)  peoples  who 
at  that  time  had  their  settlements  in  Armenia  ;  but  it 
shows  also  that  it  was  alien  in  Mesopotamia,  and,  as 
the  peculiarity  of  the  script  and  language  of  the  letters 
proves,  had  become  possessed  of  a  Semitic  civilisation 
merely  through  conquest.  For  with  but  one  exception 
these  letters  are  written  in  the  Babylonian  -  Assyrian 
character  and  language. 

This  script  and  language,  however,  are  shown  by  the 
peculiarities   they  exhibit,    to   possess   definite  rules  of 
their  own  and  to  be  quite  distinct 


in  character  from  the  contemporary 
Babylonian.       These  peculiarities 


14.  Mesopotamian 
language,  etc. 

are  exactly  the  same  as  those  we  meet  with  in  the 
inscriptions — which  begin  very  shortly  afterwards — of 
the  Assyrian  kings  Ramman(Adad?)-nirari  I.  (in  the 
13th  cent.)  and  Tiglath-pileser  I,  (about  iroo).  We 
now  know  enough  of  the  beginnings  of  Assyrian  history, 
however,  to  satisfy  us  that  this  '  orthography  and  gram- 
mar' cannot  have  developed  in  Assyria;  moreover,  we 
meet  with  it  precisely  under  those  Assyrian  kings  who 
subjugated  (or  subjugated  anew)  Mesopotamia,  so  that 
we  thus  have  an  independent  proof  of — what  we  had 
already  conjectured  from  the  nature  of  the  country — the 
independent  development  of  civilisation  in  Mesopotamia ; 
for  a  splendid  development  of  script  and  speech  bearing 
all  the  marks  of  the  influence  of  a  definite  school  is  pos- 
sible only  in  a  territory  that  enjoys  independence  both 
in  its  politics  and  in  its  culture. 

The  script  and  style  now  usually  designated  Assyrian 
because  appropriated  by  Assyria  (which  about  this  time 
-  -    «•    -i*     i-         was   beginning   to   develop   out   of  a 

15.  Civilisation.  mtle    ^.^^^    intop   _    great 

empire)  were  thus  originally  Mesopotamian.  This 
leads  to  the  further  conjecture  that  much  else  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  designate  as  Assyrian,  because  we 
first  begin  to  meet  with  it  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  (after  1300  and  1100),  may  also  have  been 
of  Mesopotamian  origin.  The  only  excavations  which 
have  as  yet  been  made  in  the  Mesopotamian  field — those 
of  Layard  in  'Arban  on  the  Habur — support  such  a 
conjecture.2      The   sculptures   found  there  are  plainly 

1  A  letter  from  the  prince  of  Mitani  is  stated  in  a  hieratic 
docket  to  have  coinc  from  Naharna  (no.  23  in  Wi.'s  ed.,  KB  5, 
p.  xv ;  Erman,  ZA  'J 7  [1889],  p.  63  ;  cp  Erman,  SBA  IV,  1888, 
p.  584.  and  Maspero'-i  nutc  in  Struggle  0/ Nations,  146). 

2  Quite  recently,  M.  v.  Oppenheim  has  laid  bare  some  old 
monuments  at  Ras  el-'Ain  on  the  KhabQr.  They  are  represen- 
tations on  a  gateway,  quite  similar  to  those  found  at  Zenjirli 
(Sam'al)  in  Syria.  As  they  certainly  belong  to  the  pre- Assyrian 
time,  the  Mitani  inhabitants  might  be  thought  of  as  their 
originators  (they  would  thus  be  '  Hethiti>eh'  in  the  sense  ex- 
plained in  Helmolt,  Weltgesch.  iii.  1  no/).  Later,  about  the 
time  of  the  Aramaean  immigration,  the  stones  were  used  again, 
and  apparently  it  was  then  that  the  name  of  the  ruler  was  added 
in  cuneiform. 
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older  than  any  Assyrian  sculptures  as  yet  known  to  us  ; 
but,  though  they  belong  to  a  period  preceding  that  of  the 
Assyrian  supremacy,  they  are  all  of  the  type  that  is  cur- 
rently spoken  of  as  Assyrian. 

A  further  peculiarity  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  as  specifically  Assyrian  is  also  doubtless  pre- 
.  Assyrian — Mesopotamian.      In  Assyria 

16.  Political  dates  are  reckoned  by  eponyms  (limu; 
independence.  see  AsSYRIA|  §  IQ),  instead  of  by  regnal 
years  as  in  Babylonia  (q.v.  i§  37 ff-\  Certain  clay 
tablets,  however,  which  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Cappadocia,  and  belong  approximately  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  employ  the  same  method  of  dating.  We  must 
accordingly  regard  this  as  1  further  peculiarity  of  the 
1\  lesopotamian  sphere  of  civilisation  as  contrasted  with 
the  Babylonian. 

The  political  independence  of  Mesopotamia,  alongside 
of  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  we  are  also  led  to  infer  from 
another  fact.  We  are  able  clearly  to  make  out  that  in 
the  various  conquests  of  Mesopotamia  by  the  Assyrians, 
notably  by  Asur-uballit,  Ramman(Adad?)-nirari  I.,  and 
Shalmaneser  I. ,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  and  his  predecessors  about  n  00 — the  Assyrian 
kings  who  hold  Mesopotamia  bear  the  title  of  Jar  kiisati. 
'  King  of  the  World  '  (which  later  became  the  stereo- 
typed title  of  all  the  kings)  in  association  with  that  of 
•  King  of  Assur  '  (of  which  it  had  precedence).  Follow- 
ing the  analogy  of  Babylonian  royal  titles,  we  are  to  see 
here  the  title  of  honour  which  had  been  borne  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Mesopotamia,  whose  legitimate  heirs  the 
Assyrians  claimed  to  be. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  onwards — that  is  to  say 

from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia  by  the 

w  f        •  Assyrians  —  we    are  able    to    follow    the 

*  i;..      y '  political    fortunes    of    the    country    with 


Mitani 


some  detail.      We  have  seen  that  before 
supremacy.  thi^  at  {he  period  of  tne  Amarna  letters 

(15th  cent.),  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  non-Semitic 
Mitani.  Even  at  that  early  date,  however,  we  can 
discern  how  Asur-uballit,  the  king  of  Assur,  is  beginning 
to  extend  his  power  westwards,  and  coming  into  conflict 
with  Dusratta  of  the  Mitani.  Accounts  given  by  his 
successor  attribute  to  him  victories  over  the  Subari  (the 
Assyrian  designation  of  the  Mitani),  and  in  agreement 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  a  recently  discovered  inscription 
designates  him  as  Sar  Kissati,  thus  attributing  to  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  Mitani  supremacy  was  finally  destroyed  by  Asur- 

uballit's    great-grandson    Ramman(Adad?) -nirari    I. 

.  .         (about  1300),  who,  with  his  son  Shal- 

Assyrian.   maneser  j  |  was  tne  nrst  to  extend  the 

Assyrian  frontiers  westward  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  northwards  along  the  course  of  that  river  towards 
Armenia,  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  secure  these 
gains  by  planting  Assyrian  colonies.  After  the 
overthrow  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I. ,  son  of  Shalmaneser 
I. ,  Mesopotamia  passed  into  the  possession  of  Baby- 
lonia, whose  kings  henceforward  bear  the  title  of  Sar 
kissati  ;  but  it  was  again  reconquered  by  Assyria  in  the 
twelfth  century  (Asur-ns-isi,  Tiglath-pileser  I.),  only, 
after  some  further  vicissitudes,  to  be  finally  incorporated 
with  the  rest  of  Assyria  in  the  tenth  century. 

We  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  information  as 
to  the  rulers  of  this  kingdom  which  maintained  itself,  as 
iq    A      "     t  we  nave  seen,  in  Mesopotamia  alongside 
...        of    that    of   Babylonia    during    the    pre- 
„  '      Assyrian  period.      (The  ascendency  of  the 

■^  '      Mitani  was,  of  course,  only  an  episode. ) 

Neither  are  we  able  to  show  by  documentary  proof  what 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Still  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  Harran,  a  city  of 
unrivalled  importance  in  the  most  ancient  times.  This 
importance  it  owed  to  its  position  as  the  focus  at  which 
highways  from  the  north  (Armenia),  from  Babylonia, 
and  from  the  west  (the  Mediterranean  ports)  converged, 
and  this  importance  it  continued  to  retain  down  to  the 
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Greek  and  Sasanian  periods  (cp  Trade  andCommerce). 
We  can  also  make  out  that  in  Assyrian  antiquity  the 
worship  of  the  moon-goddess  (Sin)  of  Harran  had  an 
importance  equal  to  that  of  the  gods  of  the  Babylonian 
capitals  ;  and  when,  still  in  the  eighth  century,  we  find 
at  Sam'al  (Zenjirli)  in  North  Syria  a  dedication  to  the 
'Baal  of  Harran,'  this  is,  according  to  oriental  ideas,  a 
specific  proof  of  the  former  sovereignty  in  Syria  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mesopotamia  with  a  capital  at  Harran — a 
sovereignty  which  is  also  implied  in  the  existence  of  ~ 
kingdom  of  Naharin  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions. 

The  Assyrian  conquest  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  four- 
teenth century  coincides,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 

,.„    .  tions,  with  the  immigration  of  a  new 
20.  Aramaean  .  ..  ..  .    ,,&      r  , 

..  population    which    thenceforward     ira- 

lmmigration.  r         .    .      .        .  .,      ,     , 

D  pressed    its    character   upon    the    land 

down  to  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  and  onwards. 
As  soon  as  the  kings  of  Assyria  had  annexed  Meso- 
potamia, they  required  to  defend  it  against  the  nomads 
of  the  steppe,  '  the  Syrian  desert,' — in  other  words, 
Arabia  —  whom  they  designate  as  the  'Aramaean 
hordes'  [ahlamu  Aramaya).  Here  we  see  the  same 
play  of  circumstances  as  had  been  witnessed  thousands 
of  years  before,  reached  its  best  -  known  historical 
manifestation  in  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  can 
still  be  observed  even  in  our  own  day.  As  long  as 
they  are  not  firmly  kept  in  check  by  a  strong  power, 
the  Bedouins  continually  encroach  upon  the  cultivated 
territory.  With  the  fall  of  Tukulti  -  Ninib  I.  (about 
1275)  and  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  power,  these 
'  Aramaeans  '  began  to  have  a  free  hand  and  to  be  able 
to  enter  Mesopotamia  unhindered.  When  the  Assyrians 
again  took  possession  of  the  country,  we  find  them  in- 
stituting new  campaigns,  and  claiming  new  victories 
over  the  'Aramaean  hordes'  (Asur-ris-isi,  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.).  The  subsequent  decline  of  the  Assyrian 
power  under  the  successors  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (after 
1 100)  exposed  the  country  once  more  to  their  attacks  ; 
and  thus  was  rendered  possible  an  immigration  which 
we  can  best  compare  with  that  of  the  Hebrews  into 
Canaan  two  centuries  earlier,  or  that  of  the  Chaldaeans 
or  Kaldi  a  little  later  into  Babylonia.  What  we  know 
is  that  the  entire  land  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Aramaean  tribes,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  open  country,  but  subsequently 
occupied  the  cities  as  well.  It  was  then — between  about 
1050  and  950 — that  Mesopotamia  received  the  Aramaean 
population,  to  which  we  owe  the  biblical  phrase  Aram- 
naharaim  (q.v.).  As  soon  as  Assyria  again  took  the 
upper  hand  (about  900),  and  especially  under  Asur- 
nasir-pal  (881-868),  the  Aramaean  tribes,  which  by  this 
time  had  developed  into  petty  principalities,  were  again 
brought  into  subjection.  Shalmaneser  II.  brought  to  a 
successful  close  the  v.  ork  of  his  father,  and  thenceforward 
Mesopotamia  continued  to  be  Assyrian  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  empire,  though  not  in  such  a  degree  as  to  affect 
the  Aramaean  character  of  the  population.  Afterwards, 
it  became  Babylonian  under  Nabopolassar  and  Nebu- 
chadrezzar.1 A.  s.  ,2  §§  2-9  ;  H.  w. ,  §§  10-20. 

MESSIAH3  (Dan.  9 25/),  Messias  (AVJn.  I41  425). 
are  transcriptions  (the  first  form  modified  by  reference 

1  The  title     to  the  etymoloSy)  of  the  Gk-  mecciac 

'     (M6CIAC,    MeceiAc),    which    in    turn 

represents  the  Aramaic  NfTC'D  (mlslhd),  answering  to 

the  Heb.  rWBil,  '  the  anointed. '  4     The  Hebrew  word 

1  See  further,  Winckler,  CBA,  1892  ;  A  OF,  1893-97  ',  KA  7W, 
1901. 

2  See,  above,  col.  3054,  n.  1. 

3  [This  revised  article  was  originally  written  in  1883.  It 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  article  Eschatology, 
and  with  the  special  articles  on  biblical  books,  and  on  Jesus, 
Pharisees,  etc.] 

4  The  transcription  is  as  in  Tetrtrovp,  Tea-trip  for  "Hsra  (OS 
W 87  281  58,  2  S.  3  3  ©a),  'lea-vat  for  'I?'.  For  the  termination 
«s  for  Nn,  see  Lag.  Psalt.  Me-mph.  7  ;  and  for  the  use  of  rlB'D, 
etc.,  see  Anointing,  and  cp  Weinel,  ZA  TIV,  1898,  p.  iff. 
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with  the  article  prefixed  occurs  in  the  OT  only  in  the 
phrase  '  the  anointed  priest '  (Lev.  43  s  16  622  [15]) ;  but 
'  Yahwe's  anointed  '  is  1  common  title  of  the  king  of 
Israel,  applied  in  the  historical  books  to  Saul  and 
David,  in  Lam.  420  to  Zedekiah  (see  Lamentations, 
§  8),  and  in  Is.  45 1  extended  to  Cyrus.  In  the  Psalms 
corresponding  phrases  (my,  thy,  his  anointed)1  occur 
nine  times,  to  which  may  be  added  the  lyrical  passages 
1  S.  2 10  Hab.  813.  In  the  intention  of  the  writers  of 
these  hymns  it  refers  to  the  king  then  on  the  throne,2 
or,  in  hymns  of  more  general  and  timeless  character,  to 
the  Davidic  king  as  such  (without  personal  reference  to 
one  king)  ;  3  but  in  the  Psalms  the  ideal  aspect  of  the 
kingship,  its  religious  importance  as  the  expression  and 
organ  of  Yahwe's  sovereignty,  is  prominent. 

When  the  Psalter  became  a  liturgical  book  the  historical 
kingship  had  gone  by,4  and  the  idea  alone  remained,  no  longer 
as  the  interpretation  of  a  present  political  fact,  but  as  part  of 
Israel's  religious  inheritance.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
think  that  a  true  idea  had  become  obsolete  merely  because  it 
found  no  expression  on  earth  for  the  time  being ;  Israel  looked 
again  for  an  anointed  king  to  whom  the  words  of  the  sacred 
hymnsshould  apply  with  a  force  never  realised  in  the  imperfect 
kingship  of  the  past.  Thus  the  psalms,  especially  such  psalms 
as  the  second,  were  necessarily  viewed  as  prophetic  ;  and  mean- 
time, in  accordance  with  the  common  Hebrew  representation  of 
ideal  things  as  existing  in  heaven,  the  true  king  remains  hidden 
with  God.  The  steps  by  which  this  result  was  reached  must, 
however,  be  considered  in  detail. 

The  hope  of  the  advent  of  an  ideal  king  was  only  one 

feature  of  that  larger  hope  of  the  salvation  of  Israel 

_    —.  from  all  evils,   the  realisation  of  perfect 

w  '  .  .  reconciliation  with  Yahwe,  and  the  felicity 
.  of  the  righteous  in  him,  in  a  new  order 

"  '  of  things  free  from  the  assaults  of  hostile 
nations  and  the  troubling  of  the  wicked  within  the 
Hebrew  community,  which  was  constantly  held  forth 
by  all  the  prophets,  from  the  time  when  the  great  seers 
of  the  eighth  century  B.  c.  first  proclaimed  that  the  true 
conception  of  Yahwe's  relation  to  his  people  was 
altogether  different  from  what  was  realised,  or  even 
aimed  at,  by  the  recognised  civil  and  religious  leaders 
of  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms,  and  that  it  could  become 
a  practical  reality  only  through  a.  great  deliverance 
following  a  sifting  judgment  of  the  most  terrible  kind. 
The  idea  of  a  judgment  so  severe  as  to  render  possible 
an  entire  breach  with  the  guilty  past,  and  of  a  subse- 
quent complete  realisation  of  Yahwe's  kingsliip  in  a 
regenerate  nation,  is  common  to  all  the  prophets,  but 
is  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  images, 
conditioned  by  the  present  situation  and  needs  of 
Israel  at  the  time  when  each  prophet  spoke.  As  a  rule 
the  prophets  directly  connect  the  final  restoration  with 
the  removal  of  the  sins  of  their  own  age,  and  with  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  work  of  judgment  as  lies 
within  their  own  horizon  ;  to  Isaiah  the  last  troubles 
are  those  of  Assyrian  invasion,  to  Jeremiah  the  restora- 
tion follows  on  the  exile  to  Babylon  ;  Daniel  connects 
the  future  glory  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek 
monarchy.  The  details  of  the  prophetic  pictures  show 
a  corresponding  variation  ;  but  all  agree  in  giving  the 
central  place  to  the  realisation  of  a  real  effective  king- 
ship of  Yahwe  ;  in  fact  the  conception  of  the  religious 
subject  as  the  nation  of  Israel,  with  a  national  organisa- 
tion under  Yahwe  as  king,  is  common  to  the  whole  OT, 
and  forms  the  bond  that  connects  prophecy  proper  with 
the  so-called  Messianic  psalms  and  similar  passages 
which  theologians  call  typical — i.e.,  with  such  passages 
as    speak   of    the   religious    relations    of    the    Hebrew 

•  The  plural  is  found  in  Ps.  105  15  (1  Ch.  16  22),  of  the  patri- 
archs as  consecrated  persons. 

2  [1'his  assumes  (1)  that  the  MT  is  throughout  correct,  where  a 
?|Sd  or  'king'  is  referred  to,  and  (2)  that  the  directly  Messianic 
interpretation  is  inadmissible. — Ed.] 

3  In  Ps.  84  9  [10]  it  is  disputed  whether  the  anointed  one  is  the 
king,  the  priest,  or  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  second  view  is 
perhaps  the  best.     Cp  Psalms,  §  14. 

4  [It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  critics  like  Dunm 
would  not  endorse  this  statement,  which,  however,  is  by  no 
means  indefensible. — Ed.] 
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commonwealth,  the  religious  meaning  of  national  insti- 
tutions, and  so  necessarily  contain  ideal  elements 
reaching  beyond  the  empirical  present.  All  such 
passages  are  frequently  called  Messianic  ;  but  the  term 
is  more  properly  reserved  as  the  specific  designation  of 
one  particular  branch  of  the  Hebrew  hope  of  salvation, 
which,  becoming  prominent  in  post-canonical  Judaism, 
used  the  name  of  the  Messiah  as  «.  technical  form 
(which  it  never  is  in  the  OT),  and  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  NT  thought, — the  term  'the  Christ'  (6 
X/hotos)  being  itself  nothing  more  than  the  translation 
of  '  the  Messiah.' 

In  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  the  thought 
that  Yahwe  is  the  divine  king  of  Israel  was  associated 
<l    T)pvplnn     w^tn  tne  conception  that  the  human  king 

ment  of  the  re*gns  by  right  only  if  he  reigns  by  com" 
.,  mission    or   'unction'   from  him.       Such 

was  the  theory  of  the  kingship  in  Ephraim 

as  well  as  in  Judah  (Dt.  33  2  K.  96);    [but  it  is  only] 

the  great  Judaean  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  who 

connect  Israel's  deliverance  with   the  rise  of  an  ideal 

Davidic    king,    full    of  Yahwe's    spirit    (Is.  96/.  11  if. 

Mic.  52)  [though  the  genuineness  of  these  passages  has 

been  disputed].1     This  conception,  indeed,  is  not  one  of 

the  constant  elements  of  prophecy  ;  the  later  prophecies 

of  Isaiah  take  a  different  shape,  looking  for  the  decisive 

interposition  of  Yahwe  without  the  instrumentality  of  ° 

kingly  deliverer.     Jeremiah  again  speaks  of  the  future 

David  or  righteous  sprout  of  David's  stem2  (235/.); 

and  Ezekiel  uses  similar  language  (3423/  3724/);  but 

that  such  passages  do  not  necessarily  mean  more  than 

that  the  Davidic  dynasty  shall  be  continued  in  the  time 

of  restoration  under  a  series  of   worthy  princes  seems 

clear  from  the  way  in  which  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  prince 

in  chaps.  45  9  462  12.      As  yet  we  have  no  fixed  doctrine 

of  a  personal  Messiah,  only  material  from  which  such  a 

doctrine  might  by  and  by  be  drawn.      The  religious 

view  of  the  kingship  is  still  essentially  the  same  as  in 

2  S.  7 12/,   where  the  endless  duration  of  the  Davidic 

dynasty  is  set  forth  as  part  of  Yahwe's  plan  of  grace  to 

his  nation. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  OT — notably  1  S.  8  12 — ■ 
in  which  the  very  existence  of  a  human  kingship  is  re- 
presented as  a  departure  from  the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
theocracy.  And  so,  in  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  periods, 
when  the  monarchy  had  come  to  an  end,  we  find 
pictures  of  the  latter  days  in  which  its  restoration  has  no 
place. 

Such  is  the  great  prophecy  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  in 
which  Cyrus  is  the  anointed  of  Yahwe,  and  the  grace  promised 
to  David  is  transferred  to  ideal  Israel  ('  the  servant  of  Yahwe  ') 
as  a  whole  (Is.  503).  So  too  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  human 
kingship  in  Joel  or  in  Mulachi,  and  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  it  is 
collective  Israel  that  appears  under  the  symbol  of  a  '  son  of  man,' 
and  receives  the  kingdom  (7  13  18  22  27). 

[On  the  other  hand  in  Hag.  223  Zech.  38  612  the  hope 
of  the  Messiah  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Zerub- 
babel,  and,  possibly  in  the  early  Greek  period,  a  pro- 
phetic writer  has  given  us  the  fine  prophecy  of  a  victorious 

1  [For  references  to  recent  criticism,  see  Isaiah  [ii.],  Micah 
[ii.].  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  referred  in  this  connection  to  passages 
in  Amos  and  Hosea  as  pointing  forward  to  a  Davidic  king.  The 
genuineness  of  the  whole  passage  Am.  9  8-15,  has,  however,  been 
shown  to  be  very  doubtful  (see  Amos,  §  10),  and  though  Hosea 
in  8  4  appears  to  refer  to  the  illegitimacy  of  the  northern  king- 
dom, the  words  'and  David  their  king' (cd^^  TH'nx1)  in  Hos. 
3s  are  certainly  a  gloss  in  the  interests  <if  Judah.  The  strong 
tendency  of  recent  criticism  is  to  include  other  favourite  Messi- 
anic passages  in  the  list  of  later  insertions,  springing  from  a 
time  when  the  Messianic  idea  had  experienced  a  rich  develop- 
ment, e.g.,  Hos.  1  11  [22]  Mic.  *l  inf.  Is.  11 10  33  17  (with  the 
sections  to  which  the  last  two  passages  belong  (and  perhaps 
Gen.  4!)  10  (on  which  cp  Dr.  /.  Phil.  1428),  in  case  r.^'c  is  a 
corruption  of  l1?^',  and  the  writer  alludes  to  Ezek.  21 27  [32], 
which  he  interprets  Messianically.      See,  however,  Shiloh  ii.] 

2  [Is  this  designation  of  the  Messianic  king  suggested  by  Is. 
4  2?  It  is  true,  the  stmah  of  Yahwe  (nirp  nos)  there  is  ex- 
plained by  most  either  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  or  (cp  Is.  60  21) 
of  the  new  growth  of  pious  inhabitants  in  the  Messianic  age 
(cp  Isaiah  ii.,  §  5).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Zech.  3s  6  12  nc* 
already  appears  as  a  kind  of  proper  name.] 
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but  *  humble'  Messiah  in  Zech.  9gf.  Some  critics-  to°- 
refer  to  1  late  post-exilic  period  the  prophecies  of  a 
personal  Messiah  in  Isaiah  and  Micah  mentioned  above 
{cp  Isaiah  ii.,  §6/.;  Micah  [Book]),  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  Messianic  king  is  referred  to  in  the 
Psalter  (see  Psalms,  §  14). 

Meantime,   however,   the  decay  and  ultimate  silence 
of  the  living  prophetic  word  concurred  with  the    pro- 
longed political  servitude  of  the  nation  to 
4.  Later      produce  a  most  important  change  in  the 
conception.  type    of    the    Hebrew    religion.       The 
prophets  had  never  sought  to  add  to  the  religious  unity 
of  their  teaching  unity  in  the  pictorial  form  in  which 
from  time  to  time  they  depicted  the  final  judgment  and 
future  glory.      For  this   there  was   a  religious  reason. 
To  them  the  kingship  of  Vahwe  was  not  a  mere  ideal, 
but  an  actual  reality. 

Its  full  manifestation,  indeed,  to  the  eye  of  sense  and  to  the 
unbelieving  world,  lay  in  the  future;  but  true  faith  found  a 
present  stay  in  the  sovereignty  of  Yahwe,  daily  exhibited  in 
providence  and  interpreted  to  each  generation  by  the  voice  of 
the  prophets.  And,  while  Yahwe's  kingship  was  a  living  and 
present  fact,  it  refused  to  be  formulated  in  fixed  invariable 
shape. 

When  the  prophets  ceased,  however,  and  their  place 
was  taken  by  the  scribes,  the  interpreters  of  the  written 
word,  when  at  the  same  time  the  yoke  of  foreign 
oppressors  rested  continually  on  the  land,  Israel  no 
longer  felt  itself  «.  living  nation,  and  Yahwe's  king- 
ship, which  presupposed  a  living  nation,  found  not  even 
the  most  inadequate  expression  in  daily  political  life. 
Yahwe  was  still  the  lawgiver  of  Israel ;  but  his  law  was 
written  in  a  book,  and  he  was  not  present  to  administer 
it.  He  was  still  the  hope  of  Israel  ;  but  the  hope  was 
all  dissevered  from  the  present ;  it  too  was  to  be  read 
in  books,  and  these  were  interpreted  of  a  future  which 
was  no  longer,  as  it  had  been  to  the  prophets,  the  ideal 
development  of  forces  already  at  work  in  Israel,  but 
wholly  new  and  supernatural.  The  present  was  a 
blank,  in  which  religious  duty  was  summed  up  in 
patient  obedience  to  the  law  and  penitent  submission  to 
the  Divine  chastisements  ;  the  living  realities  of  divine 
grace  were  but  memories  of  the  past,  or  visions  of  '  the 
world  to  come.'  The  scribes,  who  in  this  period  took 
the  place  of  the  prophets  as  the  leaders  of  religious 
thought,  were  mainly  busied  with  the  law ;  but  no 
religion  can  subsist  on  mere  law  ;  and  the  systematisa- 
tion  of  the  prophetic  hopes,  and  of  those  more  ideal 
parts  of  the  other  sacred  literature  which,  because  ideal 
and  dissevered  from  the  present,  were  now  set  in  one 
line  with  the  prophecies,  went  on  side  by  side  with  the 
systematisation  of  the  law,  by  means  of  a  harmonistic 
exegesis,  which  sought  to  gather  up  every  prophetic 
image  in  one  grand  panorama  of  the  issues  of  Israel's 
and  the  world's  history. 

The  beginnings  of  this  process  can  probably  be  traced 

within  the  canon  itself,  in  the  book  of  Joel  and  the  last 

R   Pnsr      chapters  of  Zechariah  ; 2  and,  if  this  be  so, 

"  .  ,  we  see  from  Zech.  9  that  the  picture  of  the 
'  ideal  king  early  claimed  a  place  in  such 
constructions.  The  full  development  of  the  method 
belongs,  however,  to  the  post-canonical  literature,  and 
was  naturally  much  less  regular  and  rapid  than  the 
growth  of  the  legal  traditions  Of  the  scribes. 

The  attempt  to  form  a  schematic  eschatology  left  so  much 
room  for  the  play  of  individual  fancy  that  its  results  could  not 
quickly  take  fixed  dogmatic  shape  ;  and  it  did  not  appeal  to  all 
minds  alike  or  equally  at  all  times.  It  was  in  crises  of  national 
anguish  that  men  turned  most  eagerly  to  the  prophecies,  and 
sought  to  construe  their  teachings  as  a  promise  of  speedy  deliver- 
ance in  such  elaborate  schemes  of  the  incoming  of  the  future 
glory  as  fill  the  Apocalyptic  Literature  {q.71.).  P.ut  these 
books,  however  influential,  had  no  public  authority,  and  when 
the  yoke  of  oppression  was  lightened  but  a  little  their  enthusiasm 
lost  much  of  its  contagious  power.  It  is  therefore  not  safe  to 
measure  the  general  growth  of  eschatological  doctrine  by  the 


*  See  Joel,  §  6,  and  Zechariah,  §§  zff.  Compare  Dan.  9  2 
for  the  use  of  the  older  prophecies  in  the  solution  of  new  problems 
of  faith.  F 
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apocnlyptic  books,  of  which  Daniel  alone  attained  a  canonical 
position. 

In  the  Apocrypha  eschatology  has  a  very  small  place  ; 
but  there  is  enough  to  show  that  the  hope  of  Israel  was 
never  forgotten,  and  that  the  imagery  of  the  prophets 
had  moulded  that  hope  into  certain  fixed  forms  which 
were  taken  with  a  literalness  not  contemplated  by  the 
prophets  themselves  (see  Eschatology,  §  58,  a).  It 
was,  however,  only  very  gradually  that  the  figure  and 
name  of  the  Messiah  acquired  the  prominence  which 
they  have  in  later  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  last  things  and 
in  the  official  exegesis  of  the  Targums.  In  the  very 
developed  eschatology  of  1  >aniel  they  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  altogether  wanting,  and  in  the  Apocrypha,  both 
before  and  after  the  Maccabee  revival,  the  everlasting 
throne  of  David's  house  is  a  mere  historical  reminiscence 
(Ecclus.  47 11  1  Mace.  257).  So  long  as  the  wars  of 
independence  worthily  occupied  the  energies  of  the 
Palestinian  Jews,  and  the  Hasmonaean  sovereignty 
promised  a  measure  of  independence  and  felicity  under 
the  law,  in  which  the  people  were  ready  to  acquiesce, 
at  least,  till  the  rise  of  a  new  prophet  (1  Mace.  14  41), 
the  hope  that  connected  itself  with  the  house  of  David 
was  not  likely  to  rise  to  fresh  life,  especially  as  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  not  very  many  passages  of 
scripture  which  speak  of  the  ideal  king  might  with  a 
little  straining  be  applied  to  the  rising  star  of  the  new 
dynasty  {cp  the  language  of  1  Mace.  I44-15). 

It  is  only  in  Alexandria,  where  the  Jews  were  still  subject  to 
the  yoke  of  the  Gentile,  that  at  this  time  (about  140  B.C.)  we  find 
the  oldest  Sibylline  verses  (3  652./!)  proclaiming  the  approach  of 
the  righteous  king  whom  God  shall  raise  up  from  the  East  (Is. 
41 2)  to  establish  peace  on  earth  and  inaugurate  the  sovereignty 
of  the  prophets  in  a  regenerate  world.  The  name  Messiah  is 
still  lacking,  and  the  central  point  of  the  prophecy  is  not  the 
reign  of  the  deliverer  but  the  subjection  of  all  nations  to  the  law 
and  the  temple.* 

With  the  growing  weakness  and  corruption  of  the 
Hasmonaean  princes,  and  the  alienation  of  a  large  part 

_  p,      .  of  the    nation    from    their   cause,    the 

hope  of  a  better  kingship  begins  to 
appear  in  Judaea  also  ;  at  first  darkly  shadowed  forth 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  {chap.  90),  where  the  white  steer, 
the  future  leader  of  God's  herd  after  the  deliverance 
from  the  heathen,  stands  in  a  certain  contrast  to  the 
inadequate  sovereignty  of  the  actual  dynasty  (the  horned 
Iambs) ;  and  then  much  more  clearly,  and  for  the  first 
time  with  use  of  the  name  Messiah,  in  the  Psalter  of 
Solomon,  the  chief  document  of  the  protest  of  Pharisaism 
against  its  enemies,  the  later  Hasmonaeans. 

It  was  a  struggle  for  mastery  between  a  secularised  hierarchy 
•n  the  one  hand  (to  whom  the  theocracy  was  only  a  name), 
whose  whole  interests  were  those  of  their  own  selfish  politics, 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  party  (to  which  God  and  the  law  were 
all  in  all)  whose  influence  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  exact  fulfilling  of  the  law  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  scribes  was  the  absorbing  vocation  of  Israel. 
This  doctrine  had  grown  up  in  the  political  nullity  of  Judaea 
under  Persian  and  Grecian  rule,  and  no  government  that  pos- 
sessed or  aimed  at  political  independence  could  possibly  show 
constant  deference  to  the  punctilios  of  the  schoolmen. 

The  Pharisees  themselves  could  not  but  see  that  their 
principles  were  politically  impotent  ;  the  most  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  for  example — and  this  was 
the  culminating  point  of  legality — could  not  thrust  back 
the  arms  of  the  heathen.  Thus  the  party  of  the  scribes, 
when  they  came  into  conflict  with  an  active  political 
power,  which  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  represent  the 
theocratic  interests  of  Israel,  were  compelled  to  lay 
fresh  stress  on  the  doctrine  that  the  true  deliverance  of 
Israel  must  come  from  God,  not  from  man.  We  have 
seen  indeed  that  the  legalism  which  accepted  Yahwe  as 
legislator,  while  admitting  that  his  executive  sovereignty 
as  judge  and  captain  of  Israel  was  for  the  time  dormant, 
would  from  the  first  have  been  a  self-destructive  position 
without  the  complementary  hope  of  a  future  vindication 
of  divine  justice  and  mercy,  when  the  God  of  Israel 
should  return  to  reign  over  his  people  for  ever.  Before 
the  Maccabee  revival  the  spirit   of  nationality  was  so 

In  Sibyll,  3775,  vrjov  must  undoubtedly  be  read  for  vlov. 
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dead  that  this  hope  lay  in  the  background  ;  the  ethical 
and  devotional  aspects  of  religion  under  the  law  held 
the  first  place,  and  the  monotony  of  political  servitude 
gave  little  occasion  for  the  observation  that  a  true 
national  life  requires  a  personal  leader  as  well  as  a 
written  law.  But  now  the  Jews  were  a  nation  once 
more,  and  national  ideas  came  to  the  front.  In  the 
Hasmonoean  sovereignty  these  ideas  took  a  political 
form,  and  the  result  was  the  secularisation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  for  the  sake  of  a  harsh  and  rapacious 
aristocracy.  The  nation  threw  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
Pharisees  ;  but  it  did  so  in  no  mere  spirit  of  punctilious 
legalism,  but  with  the  ardour  of  a  national  enthusiasm 
deceived  in  its  dearest  hopes,  and  turning  for  help  from 
the  delusive  kingship  of  the  Hasmonseans  to  the  true 
kingship  of  Yahwe,  and  to  his  vicegerent  the  king  of 
David's  house. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  doctrine  and  name  of  the 
Messiah  appear  in  the  Psalter  of  Solomon.  See  especially 
Ps.  17,  where  the  eternal  kingship  of  the  house  of  David,  so 
long  forgotten,  is  seized  on  as  the  proof  that  the  Hasmona;ans 
have  no  divine  right. 

This  conception  of  the  kingship  is  traced  in  lines  too  firm  to 
be  those  of  a  first  essay;  it  had  doubtless  grown  up  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  religious  protest  against  the  Hasmonseans. 
And  while  the  polemical  motive  is  obvious,  and  the  argument 
from  prophecy  against  the  legitimacy  of  a  non-Davidic  dynasty 
is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  scribes,  the  spirit  of  theocratic 
fervour  which  inspires  the  picture  of  the  Messiah  marks  the 
fusion  of  Pharisaism  with  the  national  religious  feeling  of  the 
Maccabee  revival. 

It  is  this   national   feeling   that,    claiming   a   leader 

against  the  Romans  as  well  as  deliverance  from  the 

VT  +*  Sadducee    aristocracy,    again    sets    the 

7.  jm  1  times.    idea  of  thfi  kingship  rather  than  that  of 

resurrection  and  individual  retribution  in  the  central 
place  which  it  had  lost  since  the  captivity.  Hence- 
forward the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  is  at  once  the 
centre  of  popular  hope  and  the  object  of  theological 
culture.  The  NT  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  influence 
on  the  masses  (see  especially  Mt.  21 9  ;  cp  also  Jn.  425) ; 
and  the  exegesis  of  the  Targums,  which  in  its  beginnings 
doubtless  reaches  back  before  the  time  of  Christ,  shows 
how  it  was  fostered  by  the  Rabbins  and  preached  in  the 
synagogues.1  Its  diffusion  far  beyond  Palestine,  and 
in  circles  least  accessible  to  such  ideas,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Philo  himself  (De  Prcem.  et  Pcen.,  §  16)  gives 
ci  Messianic  interpretation  of  Nu.  24 17  (<§).  It  must 
not  indeed  be  supposed  that  the  doctrine  was  as  yet  the 
undisputed  part  of  Hebrew  faith  which  it  became  when 
the  fall  of  the  state  and  the  antithesis  to  Christianity 
threw  all  Jewish  thought  into  the  lines  of  the  Pharisees. 
It  has,  for  example,  no  place  in  the  Assumptio  Mosis 
or  in  Eth.  En.  1-36,  91-104  (cp  Apocalyptic,  §§  27, 
29,  65  ;  Eschatology,  §§  59,  65,  73).  But,  as  the 
fatal  struggle  with  Rome  became  more  and  more  im- 
minent, the  eschatological  hopes  which  increasingly 
absorbed  the  Hebrew  mind  all  group  themselves  round 
the  person  of  the  Messiah. 

In  the  later  parts  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (the  'symbols'  of 
chaps.  45yC),  the  judgment  day  of  the  Messiah  (identified  with 
Daniel's  *  son  of  Man ')  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  eschatological 
picture.  Josephus  (BJ  6  5,  §  4)  testifies  that  the  belief  in  the 
immediate  appearance  of  the  Messianic  king  gave  the  chief 
impulse  to  the  war  that  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
state  ;  after  the  fall  of  the  temple  the  last  apocalypses  (Baruch, 
4  Ezra)  still  loudly  proclaim  the  near  victory  of  the  God-sent 
king ;  and  Bar  Kocheba,  the  leader  of  the  revolt  against 
Hadrian,  was  actually  greeted  as  the  Messiah  by  Rabbi  \Akiba 
(cp  Lk.2l8).  These  hopes  were  again  quenched  in  blood. 
The  political  idea  of  the  Messiah,  the  restorer  of  the  Jewish 
state,  still  finds  utterance  in  the  daily  prayer  of  every  Jew  (the 
Sh'mdni  'Esre),  and  is  enshrined  in  the  system  of  Rabbinical 
theology;  but  its  historical  significance  was  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  lerusalem. 

But  the  proof  written  in  fire  and  blood  on  the  fair 

face  of  Palestine  that  the  true  kingdom  of  God  could 

not  be  realised  in  the  forms  of  an  earthly 

8.  Jesus.  statej  and  under  tfte  limitations  of  national 
particularism,  was  not  the  final  refutation  of  the  hope 

l  The  many  Targumic  passages  that  speak  of  the  Messiah 
[especially  in" the  Targuin  of  Jonathan  ('the  king  Messiah')], 
are  registered  by  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.,  s.v. 
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of  the  OT.  Amidst  the  last  convulsions  of  political 
Judaism  a  new  and  spiritual  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  of  salvation,  and  of  the  Saviour  of  God's 
anointing,  had  shaped  itself  through  the  preaching,  the 
death,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.1  As 
applied  to  Jesus  the  name  of  Messiah  lost  all  its  political 
and  national  significance,  for  his  victory  over  the  world, 
whereby  he  approved  himself  the  true  captain  of 
salvation,  was  consummated,  not  amidst  the  flash  of 
earthly  swords  or  the  lurid  glare  of  the  lightnings  of 
Elias,  but  in  the  atoning  death  through  which  he 
entered  into  the  heavenly  glory.  Between  the  Messiah 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Son  of  Man  who  came  not  to  be 
ministered  to  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many,  there  was  on  the  surface  little  re- 
semblance ;  and  from  their  standpoint  the  Pharisees 
reasoned  not  amiss  that  the  marks  of  the  Messiah  were 
conspicuously  absent  from  this  Christ.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  deeper  side  of  the  Messianic  conception  in 
the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  at  the  heartfelt  longing  for  a 
leader  in  the  way  of  righteousness  and  acceptance  with 
God  which  underlies  the  aspirations  after  political 
deliverance,  we  see  that  it  was  in  no  mere  spirit  of 
accommodation  to  prevailing  language  that  Jesus  did 
not  disdain  the  name  in  which  all  the  hopes  of  the  OT 
were  gathered  up  (cp  Jesus,  §  26/ ).  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  the  centre  of  all  spiritual  faith,  and  the  per- 
ception that  that  kingdom  can  never  be  realised  without 
a,  personal  centre,  a  representative  of  God  with  man 
and  man  with  God,  was  the  thought,  reaching  far 
beyond  the  narrow  range  of  Pharisaic  legalism,  which 
was  the  last  lesson  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  OT  dis- 
pensation, the  spiritual  truth  that  lay  beneath  that  last 
movement  of  Judaism  which  concentrated  the  hope  of 
Israel  in  the  person  of  the  anointed  of  Yahwe. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  consider  (1)  the  details 
of  the  conception  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Messianic 

9.  Eabbinical  times.  M    the5.  aPPear    in,  *e  ,later 
development    aPocalyPses  or  ln  Rabbinical  theology, 
v  '  and  (2)  the  questions  that  arise  as  to 

the  gradual  extrication  of  the  NT  idea  of  the  Christ 
from  the  elements  of  Jewish  political  doctrine.  A  word, 
however,  is  necessary  as  to  the  Rabbinical  doctrine  of 
the  Messiah  who  suffers  and  dies  for  Israel,  the  Messiah 
son  of  Joseph  or  son  of  Ephraim,  who  in  Jewish  theology 
is  distinguished  from  and  subordinate  to  the  victorious 
son  of  David.  The  developed  form  of  this  idea  is 
almost  certainly  a  product  of  the  polemic  with  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  the  Rabbins  were  hard  pressed  by 
arguments  from  passages  (especially  Is.  53)  which  their 
own  exegesis  admitted  to  be  Messianic,  though  it  did 
not  accept  the  Christian  inferences  as  to  the  atoning 
death  of  the  Messianic  king. 

That  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  believed  in  a  suffering 
and  atoning  Messiah  is,  to  say  the  least,  unproved  and  highly 
improbable.  See,  besides  the  books  above  cited,  De  Wette, 
Opitscula;  Wiinsche,  Die  Leiden  des  Messias  (1870).  The 
opposite  argument  of  King,  The  Yalkut  on  Zechariah  (Cam- 
bridge, 1882),  App.  A,  does  not  really  prove  more  than  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah  Ben  Joseph  found  points  of  attachment 
in  older  thought. 

[Among  the  non-Christian  parallels  to  the  belief  in  a 

10    A  Babylon    Messiah  a  Babylonian  parallel  deserves 

ian  parallel.     fPec,ial  a"enfti°n:'     U  's'°  be  found  in 

r  the  legend  of  Dibbarra  the  Plague-god. 

'  Sea-coast  against  sea-coast,  Elamite  against  Elamite,  Cassite 

against  Cassite,   Kuthaean  against   Kuthajan,   country  against 

country,  house  against  house,  man  against  man.     Brother  is  to 

show  no  mercy  towards  brother ;  they  shall  kill  one  another.' 

One  cannot  help  comparing  Mk.  138i2  Mt.  IO21. 
The  countries  mentioned  are  those  nearest  to  Babylonia, 
which  are  to  be  a  prey  to  war  and  anarchy  until' '  after 
a  time  the  Akkadian  will  come,  overthrow  all  and 
conquer  all  of  them.'  The  triumph  of  Hammurabi, 
king  of  Babylon,  is  foretold  in  this  part  of  the  poem  or 

1  [See  the  long  series  of  OT  passages  explained  in  the  NT  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.] 

-  [Jastrow,  Rel.  0/ Bab.  and  Ass.  533.] 
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prophecy.  This  great  king  is  to  open  a  golden  age  of 
peace,  and  even  if  a  Buddhist  parallel  to  Is.  92-6  11 1-9 
may  also  be  adduced,1  it  is  historically  very  conceivable 
that  a  Babylonian  belief  may  be  the  real  parent  both  of 
this  and  of  all  other  Messianic  beliefs  within  the  sphere 
of  Babylonian  influence.     See  further  Armageddon. 

t.  K.  c] 
For  an  introduction  to  Messianic  views  of  the  apocalypses, 
see  Schiir.  HJ,  §§  38,  29  ;  and  cp  Charles,  Book  0/  Enoch,  and 

Ryle  and  James,  Psalms  0/  the  Pharisees 
11.  Literature,   (i.e.,  the  Psalter  0/ Solomon,  for  the  latest 

text  of  which  see  Gebhardt's  edition,  1895). 
The  Rabbinical  statements  are  given  in  Weber,  System  der 
altsynagogalen  paldstin.  Theologie  (1880  ;  (2),  Jitdische  Theo- 
logie auf  Grund  des  Talmud,  etc.,  1897);  cp  also  Schoettgen, 
Hor.  Heb.  et  Talmud.,  Tom.  ii.,  '  De  Messia,'  1742 ;  Bertholdt, 
Christologia  Judteorum  (1811);  Wiinsche,  Die  Leiden  des 
Messias  (1870)  ;  Neub.  and  Driver,  Tlie  Jewish  Interpreters  of 
Isaiah,  53(2  vols.,  iSj6f)  ;  Dalm.  Der  leidende  u.  der  sterbende 
Messias  der  Synagoge  im  ersten  nach-christl.  Jahrtausend 
(1888).  For  larger  surveys  of  the  subject  see  Castelli,  //  Messia 
secondo  gli  Ebrci  (1874),  J.  Drummond,  The  Jewish  MessiaJt 
(1877),  and  V.  H.  Stanton,  Tlie  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
Messiah  (1886).  For  a  critical  treatment  of  the  OT  material 
from  different  points  of  view,  see  v.  Orelli,  OT  Prophecy  of  the. 
Consummation  0/  God's  kingdom,  1882  (ET  1885) ;  Riehm, 
Messianic  Prophecy,  1885  (ET  1891) ;  Delitzsch,  Messianic 
Prophecies  in  historical  succession,  1890  (ET  1891) ;  Briggs, 
Messianic  Prophecy  (1886) ;  WRS,  The  Prophets  of  Israel 
(i38t),  302-310  ;  Che.  OPs.  (1891),  22  36  200  238^  338  f.  ;  Jewish 
Religious  Life  (1898),  94J?!  243  ;  Sta.  '  Die  Messiamsche  Hoff- 
nung  im  Psalter,'  Zt.  f.  "Tlieol.  u.  Kirche,  1892,  pp.  369-413 ; 
Smend,  AT  Religionsgeschichie  (1893;  (2),  1899,),  230  f.  373 
H.  Schultz,  OT  Thiol.  1889  (ET  1892),  43;  Marti,  Gesch. 
der  Israelit.  Rel.  (1897),  190  f.  255  f.  289  jf.  (the  personal 
Messiah  post-exilic);  Loeb,  La  LitUrature  desPauvres  dans  la 
Bible  (1892),  p.  191  (the  Messiah  originally  one  of  the  'Andwim, 
or  spiritually  poor,  as  in  II.  Isaiah,  and  then  a  scion  of  the  house 
of  David  ;  the  doctrine  in  both  phases  post-exilic) ;  C.  A.  Briggs, 
The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels  (1895) ;  Volz,  Die  vorexilische 
Jahweprophetie  und  der  Messias  (1897),  a  lucid  exhibition  of  the 
historical  results  of  the  latest  criticism ;  Dalman,  messianische 
Texte  aus  der  nach-kanonischen  Litteratur  (1898) ;  Hiihn,  Die 
messianischen  IVeissagungen  des  israel-jUd.  Volkes  bis  zu  d. 
'Targumim  (1899-1900);  and  R.  H.  Charles,  Eschatology, 
Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Christian  (1899),  passim.  For  the  older 
literature  see  Schurer  (as  above),  and  the  bibliographical  lists 
appended  to  Riehm's  Messianic  Prophecy,  ET. 

W.  R.  S. — E.  K.  ,  §§  1-9  ;    T.  K.  C,  §  IO. 

METALS,  METAL- WORK.     See  Mines. 
METEOR  is  a  modern  guess  [RVme]  for  the  corrupt 

'13b'  of  Job  38  36  (©    irOLKt.KrLKrjv   [eTrtar^fiTjv] — i.e.,   IVS!?!?]). 
The  context  forbids  all  the  guesses  of  the  ancients.     See  Cock. 

METERUS  (BcVlTHpoYC  [BA]),  i  Esd.  5 17,  RV 
Baiterus  (q.v.). 

METHEG-AMMAH  (fflfKn  JrjD ;  THN  AtbwpiC- 
M6NHN  [BAL]  ;  frenum  tributi,\s^.^\s3oS).  Two 
variously  explained  words  (2S.81)  which  AV  (cp 
RVm&-)  apparently  regards  as  the  name  of  a  place.  The 
whole  passage  runs  in  AV,  '  And  after  this  it  came  to 
pass  that  David  smote  the  Philistines,  and  subdued  them  ; 
and  David  took  Metheg-ammah  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines.'  RV,  however,  renders  'Metheg-ammah' 
by  '  the  bridle  of  the  mother-city'  (so,  too,  Ges. ,  Stade, 
Driver),  which  is  supposed  to  mean  '  the  authority  of  the 
capital'  (i.e.,  of  Gath ;  cp  1  Ch.  18 1,  where  nsTiN 
n'njn!,  'Gath  and  its  towns,'  is  substituted  for  :no"nN 
noun).2 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  ammdh,  ,-idn, 
meant  '  capital '  in  Hebrew,  or  that  one  of  the  five  Philis- 
tine cities  was  regarded  as  the  capital,  and  as  having 
authority  over  the  other  four.  The  text  is  corrupt,  and 
since  (5  (ttjv  d0upt0>teV»jj/  =  [>nJDn?)  is  here  evidently 
based  on  an  incorrect  text,  and  the  reading  of  1  Ch.  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  purely  arbitrary  emendation, 
we  must  set  aside  Ch.  and  <S  altogether,  and  endeavour 
to  restore  a  text  out  of  which  MT  and  the  text  which 
underlies  ©  may  have  been  corrupted.      In  Exp.  T,  Oct. 

1  [Rhys  David's  Hib.  Led.  1881,  p.  141  ;  Che.  Jew.  Rel.  Life, 
iot.] 

2  So  ©,  Vg.  Pesh.  (+'the  small  ones  that  were  round  about 
it ')  has  a  doublet,  the  variant  being  JlS^QAjyat  J*-J  ***»(?). 
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i899>  P-  47/"  ^  IS  proposed  to  emend  2  S.  Sid  into 
•and  he  took  Ashdod  [i.e.,  Asdudimmu  ;  see  Ashdod], 
the  city  of  the  sea,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines ' 
(dtis^'TO  n;n  rinp  "h^x-nx  np_*i).  It  is  possible  that 
the  writer  of  2  S.  81-6  (RD)  had  before  hirn  a  text  of 
1  S.  7  m,  in  which  the  cities  taken  by  the  Philistines  from 
the  Israelites  were  described  as  lying  between  Ekron 
and  Ashdod  (but  (§B  dtrb  'AaK&Xwvos  £ws  Afo/3),  and 
that  he  represented  David  as  having  (with  foreign 
assistance?)  once  more  recovered  these  cities  for  Israel. 
The  present  writer  suspects,  however,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  misunderstanding  relative  to  the  name  of 
the  southern  people  against  which  both  Saul  and  David 
warred,  and  that  the  true  name  was  not  Pelistim  (Philis- 
tines) but  Sarephathim  (Zarephathites).  See  Saul, 
Zarephath.      This  theory  affects  many   passages   in 

1  and  2  S.,  and  among  them  1  S.  7  14,  where  we  should 
perhaps  read,  '  And  the  cities  which  the  Zarephathites 
had  taken  from  Israel  were  restored  from  Halusah  (@B 
reads  '  Ashkelon  ' )  as  far  as  Re  HOBOTH , '  *  and  28.81, 
where  we  should  not  improbably  read,  David 
smote  the  Zarephathites,  and  subdued  them,  and  David 
took  the  Maacathite  region  {'nsyon)  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Zarephathites.'  The  latter  view  accords  with 
H.  P.  Smith's  remark  that  '  Metheg-ammah,'  being 
described  as  taken  '  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,' 
must  have  been  '  some  tangible  possession,  probably  a 
piece  of  territory.'2     On   the  district   referred  to,   see 

Ma  AC  AH. 

Both  of  the  above  emendations  enable  us  to  account  for  MT's 
n^xn  37^2  3-nd  @'s  probable  reading  tyijnn-  For  earlier  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  problems  see  the  annotations  of  Wellhausen, 
Driver,  Klostermann,  and  Kohler's  judicious  note  {Bibl.  Gesch. 

2  244 ./I).  The  suggestion  of  Whitehouse  {Acad.,  Feb.  2,  1890) 
and  Sayce  {Early  Hist.  Hebrews,  414  n.)  that  HSN  is  the  Baby- 
Ionian  ammatu,  'mainland,'  'earth,'  is  hardly  wanted;  Sayce 
even  considers  the  entire  phrase  to  be  a  transcription  of  metek 
ammati,  '  the  road  of  the  mainland  '  (of  Palestine).  But  if  this 
had  been  adopted  as  a  Hebrew  geographical  term,  would  it 
not  have  occurred  again  elsewhere?  It  is  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose corruption.  jriD  and  rrDNH  are  two  corrupt  fragments  of 
vojjen.  T.  K.  C. 

METHUSAEL  (^N^rV?),  Gen.4i8f  AV,  RV  Me- 
thushael;  and  Methuselah  (IT^nB),  Gen.  521/ 
25.^  1  Ch.  I3.     See  Cainites,  §  7  ;  Sethites. 

MEUNIM,  RV  (AV  Mehunim,  or  Mehunims,  ex- 
cept in  Xeh.  752),  a  people,  or  peoples,  of  uncertain 
affinities,  if  the  name  is  not  due  to  textual  errors. 

(«)  An  explanatory  note  in  1  Ch.  439-41  makes  this  statement. 
In  the  time  of  Hezekiah  certain  Simeonites  made  a  raid  into 
Gedor  (iti]-]])  or  rather  Gerar  ("dj  ;  Ew.,  Ki.,  etc.,  yepapa),  'as 
far  as  the  east  of  the  valley '  (k»j,  ©ba  ttjs  yai),  and  took  that 
'  wide,  quiet,  undisturbed '  land  for  themselves,  destroying  the 
original  inhabitants,  who  were  '  of  Ham'  (Dn"]D)>  or  rather  'of 
Jerahmeel  ([^«bnh*]  J  cp  Ham,  ii.),  'and  the  Meunim  that 
were  found  there  '(so  RV,3  following  Kre,  D^ysn  ;  Kt.  O'rj/Dn  ; 
iiivaiov;  [BA] ;  klvcllovs  [L]).  To  understand  the  words  '  for 
they  that  dwelt  there  aforetime,'  etc.  {v.  40b),  we  must  remember 
that  '  Amalekites '  is  probably  only  a  distortion  of  '  Jerahmeel- 
ites' (see  Jerahmeel,  §  4).  Between  a  large  part  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites— i.e.,  Amalekites — and  the  Israelites  there  was  a  feud 
(iS.  15).  It  now  becomes  easier  to  understand  the  connection 
ofw.  30-41  with  w.  42  f.  Those  of  the  Jerahmeelites  that  had 
escaped  from  the  slaughter  mentioned  in  v.  41  were  killed  by  the 
Simeonites  in  Mt.  Seir.  The  wide,  quiet  land  spoken  of,  to  the 
E.  of  the  gai  {i.e.,  the  Wady  Jerur  ;  see  Gerar),  is  according 
to  Buhl  E.  of  the  Wady  May  In,  near  the  Biyar  Mayin,  or 
wells  of  MayTn,  which  are  two  in  number,  and  have  a  water 
which  is  '  sweet  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile '  (see  Palmer,  Desert  of 
the  Exodus,  345).  Possibly,  as  Buhl  suggests,4  the  name  Mayin 
is  an  echo  of  the  ethnic  name  Meunim.  Cp  also  Ma'fm,  the 
name  of  a  district  E.  of  Wady  Musa,  near  Petra  (cp  Doughty, 
Ar.  -DM.l3x.35). 

t  Some  would  refer  in  this  connection  to  the  Minasans.  There 
is  a  Minsan  inscription  in  which  a  district  called  Misran  and 
another  district  called  Main  al-Misr  are  mentioned  as  being 

(  1  Halusah  (Ziklag)  and  Rehoboth  should  perhaps  be  read  for 
Ashkelon '  and  '  Gath  '  in  2  S.  1  20.  See  Jasher,  Book  of,  §  2. 
J  So,  e.g.,    Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5  1 :    koX   iroWrjv   ttJs   x("Pa^   aTrore- 

3  AV  wrongly,  '  the  habitations ' ;  Vg.  hahitatores. 

4  Geschickte  der  Edomiter,  42. 
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under  a  Minsean  governor.!  According  to  Wi.  this  can  only 
refer  to  the  N.  Arabian  region  el-Misr  and  the  Minaean  colonies 
in  N.  Arabia  {AOFQ-)  29  337).  Hommel  also  builds  a  theory 
upon  this  inscription  {AHT  I'jiff.'). 

The  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  however,  has  not  been 
searching  enough.  D'31yD  (Meunim),  like  Q'JJiyD  (Meonenim) 
in  Judg.  937,  is  a  corruption  of  an  indistinctly  written  »p^pj/ 
(Amalekites),  which  was  a  gloss  on  D'7KD.VP  (Jerahmeelites), 
now  represented  by  the  corrupt  UH'hnK  (quite  a  common  cor- 
ruption).    Thus  the  Meunim  give  place  to  the  Amalekites. 

{6)  In  2  Ch.  2f-t  7  Uzziah  is  said  to  have  been  victorious  against 
the  Philistines,  the  Arabians  in  Gur-baal  [7]  6y3-*iu)i2  and  the 
Meunim  (D'JlJ/ffln  ;  peti/at'ovs  [B],  ilivoXqvs  [AL]).=<     But  7J/3-11J 

is  a  corruption  of  WtflV  (Jerahmeel),  and  o^lUD  »s  to  be  ex- 
plained as  in  {a). 

{c)  The  third  passage  is  2  Ch.  20  xb,  where  most  commentators 
now  read  'some  of  the  Meunim'  (see  Ki.  in  SBOT\±  MT 
D'yiDJ/nD,  RV  'some  of  the  Ammonites,'  but  cp  mg.) ;  the  b'ne 
Moab  and  the  b'ne  Ammon  are  mentioned  just  before.  But  the 
geography  of  2  Ch.  20  as  it  now  stands  is  not  that  of  the  original 
story,  which  must  have  spoken  of  Jehoshaphat's  enemies  as  the 
b'ne  Missur  and  the  b'ne  Jerahme'el.  rjriDJ?  and  D'JDJMD  are 
both  probably  corruptions  of  d'S^OIIT  (Jerahmeelites).  See 
Ziz.  (Some  MSS  read  QUiysnp;  ©  has  e«  tuiv  ix[e]ivaiotv  [AB], 
ex  riiiv  vidv  afifj-avLeifi  [L].) 

{d)  In  Job  2  11  Zophah  'the  Naamathite'  is  called  in  © 
M[e]t,etuW  0a<riAeifc,  and  in  11 1  etc.,  6  M(c)ivaZos,  as  if  '$]}!?. 
Hommel  {Exp.T  8472;  AHT  252)  follows  ®;  cp  (a),  end. 
See,  however.  Zophar. 

(e)  The  '  Maon '  of  Judg.  10 12  is  disputed  (see  Maonites). 
Glaser  and  Hommel B  insist  on  identifying  '  Maon '  with  the 
Mina;ans.     Cp  Moore,  Judges,  280. 

(jf)  In  1  K.  11 18  Thenius  and  Stade  {Gesch.P)  1  302)  read  for 
'Midian'  'Maon,'  as  making  the  route  of  Hadad,  the  young 
Edomitish  prince,  more  intelligible.  The  whole  section,  how- 
ever, needs  the  most  searching  criticism.  '  From  the  city  of 
Midian'  (so  <SBA  ;  MT  ©l  'from  Midian')  should  be  '(some 
of)  the  servants  of  his  father,'  which  is  a  corrupt  repetition  from 
v.  17.     So  Klo.  (see  Che.  JQR  11  552  [1899],  and  cp  Hadad). 

{g)  The  '  children  of  [the]  Meunim  '  (D'Jtyp  ;  A  V  Mehunim) 
are  mentioned  among  the  Nethinim  in  the  post-exilic  list, 
Ezra  2  50  Neh.  752  (in  lEsd.  531  Meani,  RV  Maani).  The 
list  being  partly  at  least  artificial  no  great  stress  can  be  laid  on 
the  name,  which  is  possibly  a  corrupt  form  of  Jerahme'elim. 
Children  of  captives  (Buhl  and  others)  are  scarcely  meant,  for 
Nethinim  is  probably  an  expansion  of  Ethanim,  '  Ethanites.' 
See  Nethinim.  ©'s  readings  are:  Ezra  2  50,  fiavuiefieiv  [B], 
fioovveifi  [A],  p.o<i}v.  [L] ;  Neh.  7  52,  /j.eo-eii'wju,  [B],  p.e<r<r.  [«], 
/xeetv.  [A],  L  as  before  ;  1  Esd.  5  31,  fiavei  [B],  fxaavt  [A],  fxooveifj. 
[L]).  T.  K.  C. 

MEUZAL  (^t-IND),  Ezek.27io  AV^-,  RV">e-  Uzal 
(q.v.). 

ME-ZAHAB  (DHT  *D,  as  if  'waters  of  gold  '  ?),  appar- 
ently the  grandfather  of  Mehetabel  (Gen.  3639,  M6ZOOB 
[AE],  M6ZOO  [£>].  MAIZOOB  [L]  ;  1  Ch.  lso,  om.  ©BA. 
MAIZAAB  [L]).      Really,  however,  it  is  a  place-name. 

The  name  has  been  fancifully  explained  in  various  ways  by 
the  Rabbins  (cp  Onk.,  Abarbanel),  but  is  probably  (like  Di- 
zahab)  a  corruption  of  D'lsD,  Misrim— i.e.,  the  N.  Arabian  land 
of  Musri,  which  is  referred  to  thrice  in  the  list  of  Edomite  kings 
{vz>.  3237  39).  Mehetabel  is  called  'daughter  of  Misran  (psD» 
corrupted  into  tidd)»  a  daughter  of  Misrim'  (onsD).  where 
'Misrim'  is  simply  a  variant  of  Misran.  Cp  Hommel,  AHT 
264  n.  T.  K.  C. 

MEZOBAITE  (fTl'vpn),  1  Ch.  II47  RV,  AV  Meso- 

BAITE.       See  JAASIEL. 

MIAMIN  (PPT»D),  Ezral025  Neh.  12s  AV,  RV 
MiJAMiN  [q.v.). 

1  Strabo  (xvi.  4  2)  speaks  of  the  Mipcuoi  as  dwelling  by  the 
Red  Sea.  On  the  current  controversy  relative  to  the  Minsans 
and  their  empire,  see  Glaser,  Skizze  der  Gesch.  u.  Geogr. 
Arabiens,  2450-452  ;  Hommel,  Anfsdtze^  1  292  ('excursus'); 
Sayce,  Crit.  Man.  y^ff.  \  but,  against  Glaser's  theory,  see  ZDMG 
44  505. 

2  Ki.,  however,  reads  7y3Tto—  i.e.,  Baal's  Rock  (<5  en\  Trjs 
irirpas  fwhich  Lagarde,  however,  takes  to  mean  Petra  and 
Sela] ;  Vg.  Am.  Turbaal).  This  might  be  a  title  of  Jebel 
Maderah,  or  (Buhl,  op.  cit.  41)  of  the  traditional  Mt.  Hor ;  Ki. 
does  not  say. 

3  Schwally  {Th.LZ,  1893,  col.  469)  reads  in  p.  7  D'j'iejM 
following  Vg.  {Ammonitas) ;  cp  v.  8,  where  '  Ammonites  *  (MT, 
Vg.)  is  the  usually  accepted  reading,     ©b  has  ^eii-aioi,   ©al 

4  Cp  Greene,  Hebrew  Migration  from  Egypt,  268./C 
6  Hommel,  Aufsatze,  3;  AHT 251. 
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MIBHAR  prap,  §  5  ;  MeB^A  [BK],  maBap  [A], 
M&B&Ap  [L]},  one  of  David's  heroes  (i  Ch.  11 38).  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  '  of  Zobah  '  (see  Hagri). 

MIBSAM  (Dt-'OD,  '  sweet  odour  '  ?  maBcam  [EL]), 
perhaps  to  be  explained  as  '  Basemath '  [see  2],  or  less 
probably  an  old  error  for  Dl'HD,  in  which  case  we  may 
(with  Hommel)  compare  marsimani,  an  Arabian  tribe 
mentioned  together  with  the  Tamudi,  etc.  (Sargon's 
cylinder,  /.  20,  A'./T1*2',  I46277;  Sprenger,  Geog.  Arab. 
205).  The  name  may  be  the  same  as  the  fiaLffat/xaveis 
of  Ptolemy. 

1.  A  '  son '  of  Ishmael  (Gen,  2">  13,  ji.ouro'a/i.  [A],  ~v  [2?L] ;  1  Ch. 
1  29,  jiiautra  [B],  \i.afi(Ta.v  [A])  ;  also 

2.  A  '  son  '  of  Simeon  (1  Ch.  4  25,  juajSacraju  [B],  -v  [A],  ^atreju.a/x 
[L]),  in  both  cases  in  which  it  occurs  named  immediately  before 
Mishma.  We  may  therefore  suppose  the  Simeomte  tribe  to  have 
had  Ishmaelite  affinities.  Cp  the  name  Basemath — i.e.,  Isma- 
'ellth  [Che.]  (see  Salmah);  see  Genealogies  i.,  §  5. 

MIBZAR  pV2D;  m&Z^P  [BADEL]),  *  'duke' 
{'allupk)  or  'clan'  ('ileph)  of  Edom  (Gen.  3642  1  Ch. 
153.  M&BC&p[A],  BAMAHA[L])-  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(OSM,  27763  137 n)  speak  of  a  large  village  called 
Mabsara  (/j,af3<rapa),  which  still  existed  in  Gebalene, 
subject  to  Petra.  Hitzig(on  Is.  346),  however,  identified 
it  with  Bozrah,  which,  like  Mibzar  in  Gen.  I.e. ,  is  men- 
tioned with  Teman  in  Am.  I12.     See  Bozrah. 

t.  K.  c. 

MIBZAR  ZOR,  the  city  of  (TT-|¥3»  Tl> ;  TTHrHC 
Md,CQ><Ncc<vr  k<\i  tojn  typicon  [B],  rtoKeodC 
OXYPWMATOC  T.T.  [AL]),  Josh.  1929  RV'ng-,  AV  'the 

strong  city  Tyre,'  RV  'the  fenced  city  of  Tyre.'  'The  foun- 
tain of  the  fortress  of  Tyre  (<£) '  would  be  Ras  el-'Ain  (Di.).  See 
Tvre  ;  also  Hosah,  Ramah. 

MICA  (NSVO),  2S.  9 12  etc.  RV,  AV  Micha. 

MICAH  (H^O,  §  51  ;  short  for  Michaiah  [q.v.']  or 
for  an  ethnic  underlying  this  name  ;   M[e]lX&  [BAL]). 

±.  A  contemporary  and  fellow-worker  of  Isaiah  ;  his 
name  is  prefixed  to  the  sixth  of  the  books  of  the  '  Twelve 
Prophets  ' 1  (see  below).  Of  his  external  circumstances 
we  know  nothing,  save  that  he  bore  the  surname  '  the 
Morasthite'  (Mic.  1 1  Jer.  26 18;  /x[e]txct£as[BAQ],  /axeas 
[N  in  Jer.]),  from  his  birth-place  Moresheth-gath 
(q.  v. ).  The  statement  that  he  prophesied  under  Jotham, 
as  well  as  under  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah  (li),  is  probably 
the  remark  of  a  later  writer — the  same  who  made  the 
chronological  insertions  in  Is.  1 1  and  Hos.  li,  who 
wished  to  indicate  thereby  that  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Micah 
were,  roughly,  contemporary  (Nowack).  The  earliest 
date  at  which  we  know  Micah  to  have  prophesied  is 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  in  1  -2  ff.  he  foretells  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria.  Cp  Chronology  (Table  V,  col. 
797 '  f-  )•  The  threat  against  Jerusalem  in  3 12  was,  how- 
ever, according  to  Jer.  26  tf>ff. ,  pronounced  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah.  Micah,  or  a  disciple  of  Micah,  may  in  fact 
have  sought  to  preserve  the  prophecy  against  Samaria 
by  working  it  into  a  prophecy  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
That  Micah  prophesied  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
cannot  be  held  to  have  been  rendered  probable  (on  Mic. 
6/  see  Micah,  Book,  of,  §  4). 

2.  A  man  of  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  who  built  a 
shrine  with  objects  of  worship,  and  hired  a  Levite  to 
perform  the  due  services.  The  history  of  the  carrying 
off  of  both  priest  and  sacra  by  the  tribe  of  Dan  (q.v. ) 
as  related  in  Judg.  17  f.  is  supposed  to  come  from  two 
sources,  for  the  analysis  of  which  see  Judges,  Book  of, 
§  12  (irvD-ip,  17 1  4.  cp  Michaiah,  6/.  ;  fieixatas  [B]). 

The  story  is  evidently  intended  to  account  for  the 
foundation  of  the  sanctuary  of  Dan,  but  has  suffered 
greatly  from  the  manipulation  of  editors. 

There  is  an  underlying  tradition  which  perhaps  had  reference 
(as  a  searching  criticism  renders  probable)  not  to  the  conquest 
of  a  city  in  the  far  north  but  to  that  of  a  place  which  seems  to 
have  been  prominent  m   the   early  Israelitish   traditions,  viz., 

1  On  the  strange  gloss  in  iK.22  28  which  agrees  with  the 
opening  clause  of  Mic.  1  2,  see  Michaiah,  i. 
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Halusah.l  close  to  which  was  an  important  sanctuary  called 
bethel.  One  version  of  the  conquest  of  Halusah,  according  to 
this  theory,  is  given  in  Gen.  33  (see  Shechem);  another,  in 
judg.  17 /.  The  story  begins  with  a  certain  Micah,  whose  name 
(see  Michaiah)  indicates  his  Jerahmeelite  origin.  He  lives  in  the 
highlands  of  Mount  Jerahmeel  ('Ephraim'  miswritten  for  Jerah- 
meel '  as  in  1  S.  1 1,  see  Ramathaim-zophim).  Being  probably 
the  head  of  a  clan  (cp  Judg.  18  22),  he  had  there  a  sanctuary  of 
his  own,  and  when  a  young  man  '  from  Zarephath  of  Jerahmeel ' 
came  to  Mount  Jerahmeel,  seeking  priestly  employment,  Micah 
received  him  as  his  priest.  (Zarephath  was  apparently  the 
headquarters  of  the  clan  of  Moses,  known  as  '  Levites ' ;  see 
Moses,  §  17).  After  this  we  learn  that  the  path  of  this  Jerah- 
meelite was  crossed  by  a  party  of  Danites,  who  had  been  sent 
to  explore  the  land  of  Missur  on  the  N.  Arabian  border;  these 
Danites  forced  the  young  priest  to  accompany  them,  to  give 
them  divine  oracles.  They  '  came  to  Halusah,  and  saw  the 
people  that  dwelt  therein  .  .  .  in  Misrephath  (Zarephath)  of  the 
Misrites  (r<.  27),  etc'  They  captured  and  destroyed  the  city, 
which  'was  in  the  valley  that  belongs  to  Rehoboth'  (7:  28). 
Then  they  rebuilt  it,  and  called  its  name  Dan,  and  set  up  there 
Micah's  graven  image,  with  the  young  Levite,  who  was  of  the 
Moses  clan,  as  their  first  priest.  The  sanctuary  is  said  to  have 
lasted  until  the  captivity  of  the  ark'2  (7T'.  30/-).  See  Shiloh  ; 
but  cp  Moore's  able  and  acute  attempt  to  make  the  best  of  the 
received  text. 

3.  b.  Meribbaal  (q.v.);  grandson  of  Jonathan  in 
a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (q.v.,  §  9,  ii.  /3),  1  Ch.  834 
(/At-xt-a  [B]),  940.  In  2  S.  9i2  his  name  is  written  kj-q, 
Micha.  Note  that  one  of  his  sons  is  called  (1  Ch.  835) 
'  Melech,  which  the  present  writer  has  explained  else- 
where also  as  a  distortion  of  '  Jerahmeel. ' 

4.  b.  Shimei,  a  Reubenite,  1  Ch.  5  5  (i]xa  [B]). 

5.  b.  Uzziel,  a  Kohathite  Levite  ;  1  Ch.  23  20  (fieixas  [B],  fit. 
[Ll)  =  2424yC  (L  fj.ixaLa<>  once  in  v.  24  and  om.  in  v.  25)  where 
AV  has  Michah. 

6.  1  Ch.  9  15  AV.     See  Michaiah,  6. 

7.  2  Ch.  342o.     See  Michaiah,  2.  t.  K.  C. 

MICAH  (BOOK) 

Early  criticism  (§  1).  Later  criticism  (§  3). 

Criticism  in  1883  (§  2).  Present  position  (§  4). 

Bibliography  (§  5). 

Until  recently  the  book  which  bears  the  name  of  Micah 
was  unaffected  by  the  disintegrating  tendency  of  modern 
criticism.      Ewald  was  led  by  the  peculiari- 


1.  Early 
criticism. 


ties  of  chaps.  4/1,  to  say  that  they  might 
conceivably,  though  by  no  means  necessarily, 
be  the  work  of  a  contemporary  of  Micah.  He  also  pro- 
posed a  critical  view  of  chaps.  6/. ,  which  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  plausibility,  and  he  held  that  the 
comforting  promise  in  2 12/^  must  bean  interpolation 
from  the  margin.  The  decision  of  questions  such  as 
these,  to  which  others  have  to  be  added,  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  not  only  for  our  view  of  the  date  of 
Micah  (on  which  [see  Micah  i.  ,1]  the  late  editorial  state- 
ment in  the  heading  is  no  authority)  and  of  his  character 
as  a  prophet,  but  also  for  the  history  of  biblical  religion. 
We  shall,  first  of  all  {§  2),  give  an  exposition  of  the  state 
of  criticism  in  1883,  and  then  (§  $f.) mention  the  points 
in  which,  since  that  date,  the  criticism  of  Micah  has 
taken  steps  in  advance. 

u.   Chaps.  1-3  are(apart  from  2  12/;)  a  well-connected 

prophecy  of  judgment.      In  a  majestic  exordium  Yahwe 

_  ., .  .  himself  is  represented  as  coming  forth 

' .     .„-,„         in  the  thunderstorm  from  his  heavenly 
ID.  1883.  1  ,    ,  , 

palace,  and  descending  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine,  at  once  as  witness  against  his  people, 
and  as  the  executer  of  judgment  on  their  sins.  Samaria 
is  sentenced  to  destruction  for  idolatry  ;  and  the  blow 
extends  also  to  Judah,  which  participates  in  the  same 
guilt  (ch.  1).  Whilst  Samaria  is  summarily  dismissed, 
the  sin  of  Judah  is  analysed  at  length  in  chaps.  2  and  3, 
in  which  the  prophet  deals  no  longer  with  idolatry,  but 
with  the  corruption  of  society,  and  particularly  of  its 
leaders — the  grasping  aristocracy  whose  whole  energies 
are  concentrated  on  devouring  the  poor  and  depriving 
them   of  their    little    holdings,    the  unjust  judges    and 

1  'Laish,'  like  (Luz,'   is,  upon  this  theory,  a  corruption  of 
n^n,  Halusah.     See  Isaac,  §  1  ;  Shechem  ;  Ziklag. 

2  Read  |n«n  for  y^nn-      Kimhi  long  ago  declared  that  'the 
land '  must  mean  '  the  ark.' 
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priests,  the  hireling  and  gluttonous  prophets  who  make 
war  against  every  one  '  that  does  not  put  into  their 
mouth '  {3  5).  but  are  ever  ready  with  assurances  of 
Yahwe's  favour  to  their  patrons,  the  wealthy  and  noble 
sinners  that  fatten  on  the  flesh  of  the  poor.  The  pro- 
phet speaks  with  the  strongest  personal  sympathy  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  peasantry  at  the  hands  of  their  lords, 
and  contemplates  with  stern  satisfaction  the  approach  of 
the  destroyer  who  shall  carry  into  exile  '  the  luxurious 
sons  '  of  this  race  of  petty  tyrants  (1 16),  and  leave  them 
none  to  stretch  the  measuring  line  on  a  field  in  the  con- 
gregation of  Yahwe  (2s).  The  centre  of  corruption  is 
the  capital,  grown  great  on  the  blood  and  wrongs  of 
the  provincials,  the  seat  of  the  cruel  princes,  the  corrupt 
judges  and  diviners.1  For  their  sake,  the  prophet  con- 
cludes, Zion  shall  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  Jerusalem 
shall  lie  in  ruins,  and  the  temple  hill  return  to  jungle 

(3.4 

The  internal  disorders  of  the  realm  depicted  by  Micah 
are  also  prominent  in  Isaiah's  prophecies  ;  they  were 
closely  connected,  not  only  with  the  foreign  complica- 
tions due  to  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians,  but  also 
with  the  break-up  of  the  old  agrarian  system  within 
Israel,  and  with  the  rapid  and  uncompensated  aggran- 
disement of  the  nobles  during  those  prosperous  years 
when  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  Amaziah  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  port  of  Elath  by  his  son  (2  Kings  I4722) 
placed  the  lucrative  trade  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  Judah. 
On  the  other  hand  the  democratic  tone  which  distin- 
guishes Micah  from  Isaiah  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Micah's  home  was  not  in  the  capital  but  in  an  insignifi- 
cant country  town.2  He  can  contemplate  without  a 
shudder  the  ruin  of  the  capital  of  the  aristocracy  because 
he  is  himself  one  of  the  oppressed  people.  Nor  does 
this  ruin  seem  to  him  to  involve  the  captivity  or  ruin  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  the  congregation  of  Yahwe 
remains  in  Judaea  when  the  oppressors  are  cast  out 
(25);  Yahwe's  words  are  still  good  to  those  that  walk 
uprightly  ;  the  '  glory  of  Israel '  is  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  Adullam  (I15),3  as  in  the  days  when  David's  band  of 
broken  men  was  the  true  hope  of  the  nation  ;  but  there 
is  no  hint  that  it  is  banished  from  the  land.  Thus  upon 
the  prophecy  of  judgment  we  naturally  expect  to  follow 
a  prophecy  of  the  reintegration  of  Yahwe's  kingship  in 
a  better  Israel,  and  this  we  find  in  2 12/  and  in  chaps. 

if- 

i.  Both  2 12/.  and  if,  however,  present  difficulties, 
and  Kuenen  {Ond.W,  2350)  remarks  on  the  great  differ- 
ences of  critical  opinion.  2 12/!  seems  to  break  the 
pointed  contrast  between  2  n  and  3i  and  is  therefore  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  gloss,  by  others  {e.g. ,  Ewald  and 
Roorda),  less  plausibly,  as  an  example  of  the  false  pro- 
phecies in  which  the  wicked  rulers  trusted,  if.  is  of 
course  much  more  difficult.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  felt4  that  4 11-13  stands  in  direct  contradiction  to 
49/,  and  indeed  to  3 12. 

The  last  two  passages  agree  in  speaking  of  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem ;  the  first  declares  Zion  inviolable,  and  its  capture  an 
impossible  profanation.  Such  a  thought  can  hardly  be  Micah's, 
even  if  we  resort  to  the  violent  harmonistic  procedure  of  imagin- 
ing that  two  quite  distinct  sieges,  separated  by  a  renewal  of  the 
theocracy,  are  spoken  of  in  consecutive  verses.  An  interpolation, 
however,  in  the  spirit  of  such  passages  as  Ezek.  38/,  Joel  3  [4], 
Zech.  14,  is  very  conceivable  in  post-exilic  times,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  growing  impulse  to  seek  a  literal  harmony  of  all 
prophecy  on  lines  very  different  from  the  pre-exilic  view  in  Jer. 
26,  that  predictions  of  evil  may  be  averted  by  repentance. 

Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  words  '  and  thou  shalt 
come  to  Babylon  '  in  4 10.  Micah  unquestionably  looked 
for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  well  as  of  Samaria 
in  the   near  future   and  by  the  Assyrians   (I9);    but, 

1  [On  28,  the  text  of  which  is  clearly  corrupt,  see  WRS,  Pro- 
fkets,  427l  and  cp  Wellh.  ad  loci] 

*  [Cp  Prophets,  290.] 
[The  supposed  reference,  however,  seems  rather  far-fetched, 
oee  Morasthite.] 

4  [This  was  written  in  1881.  Cp  Nowack,  St  Kr.,  1884, 
P-  =8S/] 
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according  to  Jer.  2617/.,  this  was-the-judgmentwhich 
Hezekiah's  repentance  averted.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  words  in  Mic.4ioarea  later  gloss. 1  The  prophetic 
thought  is  that  the  'daughter  (population)  of  Zion' 
shall  not  be  saved  by  her  present  rulers  or  defensive 
strength  ;  she  must  come  down  from  her  bulwarks  and 
dwell  in  the  open  field  ;  there,  not  within  her  proud 
ramparts,  Yahwe  will  grant  deliverance  from  her 
enemies.1'  This  thought  is  in  precise  harmony  with 
ehs.  1-3,  and  equally  characteristic  is  what  follows  in 
ch.  5.  Micah's  opposition  to  present  tyranny  expresses 
itself  in  recurrence  to  the  old  popular  ideal  of  the  first 
simple  Davidic  kingdom  (4  8),  to  which  he  has  already 
alluded  in  1 15.  These  old  days  shall  return  once  more. 
Again,  guerilla  bands3  (nnrna)  gather  to  meet  the  foe 
as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Philistine  oppression.  A  new 
David,  like  him  whose  exploits  in  the  district  of  Micah's 
home  were  still  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people, 
goes  forth  from  Bethlehem  to  feed  the  flock  in  the 
strength  of  Yahwe.  The  kindred  Hebrew  nations  are 
once  more  united  to  their  brethren  of  Israel.  The 
remnant  of  Jacob  springs  up  in  fresh  vigour,  inspiring 
terror  among  the  surrounding  peoples,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  chosen  captains  ( '  seven  shepherds  and  eight 
princes,'  5s)  to  lead  them  to  victory  against  the  Assyrian 
foe.  The  supports  of  that  oppressive  kingship  which 
began  with  Solomon,  the  strongholds,  the  chariots  and 
horses  so  foreign  to  the  life  of  ancient  Israel,  are  no 
more  known  ;  they  disappear  together  with  the  divina- 
tions, the  idols,  the  masse&ds  and  asherds.  The  high 
places,  however,  are  left  untouched.4 

c.  Chap.  4 1-4.  Some  difficult  problems  are  suggested 
by  Mic.  4 1-4,  which  (excepting  v.  4)  occurs  in  a  slightly 
modified  form  in  Is.  2 2-4  (cp  Isaiah  ii. ,  §  5).  The 
words  have  little  connection  with  the  context  in  Isaiah  ; 
but  whether  we  can  safely  ascribe  them  to  Micah  is 
uncertain. 

The  ideas  do  not  reappear  in  chap.  5,  and  the  whole  prophecy 
would  perhaps  be  more  consecutive  and  homogeneous  if  46 
(where  the  dispersed  and  the  suffering  are,  according  to  chap.  2, 
the  victims  of  domestic  not  of  foreign  oppression)  followed 
directly  on  3 12.  At  the  same  time  we  can  hardly  say  that  the 
passage  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  prophetic  thought  than  the 
eighth  century  B.C.5 

d.  Chap.  6 1-7  6.  That  chaps.  1-5  form  a  single  well- 
connected  Book  of  Micah,  can  be  held  (WRS,  Proph. 
427).  No  sooner,  however,  do  we  get  into  chap.  6,  than 
new  phenomena  present  themselves.  Yahwe  appears  to 
plead  with  his  people  for  their  sins  ;  but  the  sinners  are 
no  longer  a  careless  and  oppressive  aristocracy  buoyed 
up  by  deceptive  assurances  of  Yahwe's  help,  by  pro- 
phecies of  wine  and  strong  drink  ;  they  are  bowed  down 
by  a  religion  of  terror,  wearied  with  attempts  to  pro- 
pitiate an  angry  God  by  countless  offerings,  and  even 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born.  Meantime  the  sub- 
stance of  true  religion  is  forgotten  ;  fraud  and  deceit 
reign  in  all  classes,  the  '  works  of  the  house  of  Ahab  '  6 
are  'observed'  (worship  of  foreign  gods).  Yahwe's 
judgments  are  multiplied  against  the  land,  and  the  issue 
can  be  nothing  else  than  its  total  desolation.  All  these 
marks  fit  exactly  the  evil  times  of  Manasseh  as  de- 
scribed in  2  K.  21.     Chap.  7  1-6,  in  which  the  public  and 

1  [So  Kuenen,  Th.  T  6291  [1872] ;  Ond.  P)  2  §  74,  note  9  ;  cp 
Che.  Aficah,  1882,  pp.  38/  ;  Driver,  Intr.  (6)  329/  ;  Nowack,  ad 
loc.\  G.  A.  Smith  (Tuv/re  Prophets,  I368)  thinks  that  the 
words  may  be,  but  are  not  necessarily,  a  gloss.  Akeener  textual 
criticism  seems  to  be  required  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fully  satis- 
factory solution.     See  §  4.] 

2  [See,  however,  §  4.]  ....... 

3  [Probably  the  writer  would  have  modified  this  view  of  an 
obscureand  very  doubtful  phrase.  See  Wellhausen  and  Nowack ; 
also  Crit.  Bib.,  where  HlsD  n3  is  proposed,  in?  being  due  to 

dittography.l 

4  [Hence  it  is  generally  inferred  that  69-13  are  pre-deutero- 
nomic  ;  see  Nowack,  p.  213. 1  . 

5  [See,  however,  Isaiah  ii.,  §  5,  n.  1,  and  cp  Marti,  Jes.  27/  ; 
Nowack,  Kl.  Proph.  206.]  .  ( 

6  [Mic.  616  also  speaks  of  the  'Statutes  of  Omn.  How 
obscure  both  phrases  are,  will  be  seen  from  Nowack's  note.  On 
the  text,  see  §  4.] 
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private  corruption  of  a  hopeless  age  is  bitterly  bewailed, 
obviously  belongs  to  the  same  context.  Micah  may 
very  well  have  lived  into  Manasseh's  reign  ;  but,  without 
appealing  to  the  title,  we  can  see  clearly  that  the  style 
differs  from  that  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book.  It  is 
therefore  prudent  to  regard  the  prophecy  as  anonymous. 
So  far  at  least  we  may  go  with  Ewald. 

e.  Chap.  7  7-20.  With  "6,  as  Wellhausen  justly  re- 
marks, the  record  breaks  off  abruptly;  w.  7-20  represent 
Zion  as  already  fallen  before  the  heathen,  and  her  inhabi- 
tants as  pining  in  the  darkness  of  captivity.  The  hope  of 
Zion  is  in  future  restoration  after  she  has  patiently  borne 
the  chastisement  of  her  sins.  Then  Yahwe  shall  arise 
mindful  of  his  oath  to  the  fathers,  Israel  shall  be  for- 
given and  restored,  and  the  heathen  humbled.  The 
faith  and  hope  which  breathe  in  this  passage  have  the 
closest  affinities  with  the  book  of  Lamentations  and 
Is.  40-66.  w.  R.  s. — t.  k.  c. 

In  revising  the  above  conclusions  the  writer  would 

probably  have  made  larger  concessions  to  the  criticism 

of  Wellhausen,  whose  edition  of  the  Minor 

'7  .  er  Prophets  supplements  {so  far  as  Micah  is 
criticism.  concernedj  his  remarks  in  Bleek's  Einl.W 
(1878),  pp.  425/  Stade,  too,  would  perhaps  have  re- 
ceived fuller  justice.  For  though  we  painfully  miss  the 
detailed  introduction  to  Micah,  with  which  some  critical 
scholar,  not  tied  to  the  Massoretic  text,  must  one  day 
present  us,  it  would  seem  that  Stade's  pioneering  work 
is  the  most  important  and  influential  which  has  yet  been 
done  on  this  part  of  the  prophetic  literature. 

There  are  still  no  doubt  representatives  of  a  mediat- 
ing and  even  a  conservative  criticism. 

Kbnig,  for  instance,  thinks  it  enough  (Einl.  328)  in 
reply  to  Stade's  remark  that  Mic.  Af.  refers,  not  to  some 
definite  nation  or  nations,  but  vaguely  to  '  many  peoples' 
to  appeal  to  Is.  89  297  Jer.  317.  On  these  passages, 
however,  a  keener  criticism  has  much  to  say  which 
Konig  overlooks.  In  4 10  he  recognises  no  doubt  an 
insertion,  but  somewhat  strangely  assigns  it  to  the  last 
years  before  the  exile.  On  chs.  Qf.  he  agrees  with 
Ewald. 

Driver  {Intr.  (6>,  328}  is  even  more  cautious.  He 
thinks  that  the  existing  book  of  Micah  is  '  a  collection 
of  excerpts,  in  some  cases  fragmentary  excerpts,  from 
the  entire  series  of  the  prophet's  discourses,'  and  though 
he  admits  that  there  is  much  probability  in  Ewald's  date 
for  6 1-76,  he  thinks,  in  accordance  with  Wellhausen,1 
that  this  does  not  quite  exclude  the  authorship  of  Micah. 

Ryssel  is  entirely,  and  Wildeboer  and  Elhorst  are  pre- 
dominantly, conservative.  The  theory  of  Elhorst  is 
ingeniously  novel.  He  accounts  for  the  present  arrange- 
ment or  rather  disarrangement  of  Micah  by  an  elaborate 
theory  respecting  the  transcribers,  who  may  have  had 
before  them  the  prophecies  written  in  columns,  and  may 
partly  have  misunderstood,  partly  have  economised 
space,  and  have  thrown  the  whole  book  into  confusion. 
That  49-14  [01]  and  58  [9]  are  post-exilic,  even  Elhorst 
frankly  admits.  Kuenen,  the  greatest  of  Dutch  critics, 
agrees  with  Ewald  as  to  6i-76  ;  77-20  he  holds  to  be 
probably  exilic,  and  2 12/".  to  be  an  exilic  interpolation. 
So  too  the  passages  46-8  11-13  and  09-14  in  their  present 
form  are  held  to  be  exilic  and  post-exilic;  but  4 1-4 
Kuenen  regards  as  pre-exilic,  though  not  the  work  either 
of  Micah  or  of  Isaiah. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  doubtful 

passages  in  Micah  from  the  point  of  view  indicated  in  the 

p  .     article  Isaiah  (ii. ).      To  draw  out  in  full 

...  -   the  argument  from  phraseology  and  idea's 

position  of         ,  *  K  _.     ,     *?     ,      ., 

*    .  .  .  would  be  a  remunerative  but  too  lengthy 

task  ;  it  may,  however,  be  hoped  that  the 
intrinsic  probability  of  the  results  here  given  will  com- 
mend them  to  readers.  Kosters  has  treated  of  the 
phraseology  of  61-8  9-16  7 1-6  7-20  in  Th.  T27  269/.  272/". 
Such  arguments,  however,  will  in  future  have  to  take 
1  Wellhausen,  however,  feels  a  difficulty  in  assigning  to  M  icah 
the  expressions  spnHB  DH3y  IV3D  <?■  4>  and  mrr  nip*  (*■  5>- 
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more  account  of  probable  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  some  of  which  will  be  here  indicated. 

(a)  Our  first  pause  is  at  1 10-15,  which,  from  its  artificial 
paronomasias  (see  JQR  10  573-588),  seems  hardly  more  worthy  of 
Micah  than  Is.  IO28-32  is  worthy  of  Isaiah.  It  is  plausible  to 
refer  the  passage,  not  indeed  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib,*  but  to 
an  editor  or  supplemented  of  literary  rather  than  prophetic  gifts, 
in  the  post-exilic  period,  when  the  outrages  of  the  kdomites  were 
still  fresh  in  remembrance.2 

{b)'2$io.  These  passages  do  not  fit  into  the  context,  and 
probably  come  from  some  other  writing  (Ruben).  So,  too, 
Nowack,  as  to  v.  5. 

ic)2i2f.  This  passage  presupposes  the  Exile  and  the  Dis- 
persion, and  presents  phraseological  resemblances  to  exilic  and 
post-exilic  works.3  Presumably  this  passage  has  been  substituted 
for  one  which  was  either  too  strongly  expressed  to  please  the 
late  editor,  or  had  become  illegible. 

(rf)3  2^3^.     Superfluous  and  unimportant.     See  Nowack. 

(e)  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  original  collection  of  Micah's 
prophecies  closed  with  the  short  prophecy  of  the  desolation  of 
Jerusalem  in  3  12,  and  the  question  arises  whether  fragments  of 
the  true  conclusion  of  Micah  may  not  be  imbedded  in  chaps.  4_/C 
which  in  their  present  form  are  clearly  not  the  work  of  Micah, 
or  indeed  of  any  single  writer.  Opinions  on  this  point  are 

divided.  Nowack  thinks  that  4  9  10a  14  [5 1]  and  5  9-13  may  be- 
long to  Micah,  though  more  parallels  in  writings  of  the  age  of 
that  prophet  would  certainly  be  desirable.  4  1-4  and  5  ;  46-8  (cp 
2 12  f.),  5  2-6  [1-5]  (not  homogeneous)  ;  5  7-9  [6-8]  and  14  [15]  are 
all  post-exilic  insertions  ;  possibly  524  were  originally  connected 
with  4  6-8.  To  the  present  writer,  however,  these  results  of 
Nowack  appear  to  laclc  a  sufficiently  firm  text-critical  basis. 

In  the  study  of  Micah,  as  elsewhere,  the  next  step 
forward  will  have  to  be  taken  by  critics  who  are  not 
afraid  to  attempt  the  correction  of  the  traditional  text. 
Volz  has  already  suggested  that  59-14  [10-15]  in  its 
original  form  may  have  described  how  Yahwe' s  anger 
against  the  disobedient  people  of  Judah  showed  itself  in 
the  destruction  of  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  {cp 
Hos.  34}  which  had  assumed  a  form  displeasing  to  him, 
and  that  it  is  the  natural  sequel  of  4g-ioa  14  [5  1].  This 
suggestion  appears  to  be  right ;  only  the  connected  pas- 
sage should  be  said  to  begin  at  48,  and  does  not  include 
u.  14  (revised  text),  and  we  cannot  safely  say  that  any 
part  of  it  is  the  genuine  work  of  Micah.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Micah  may  conceivably  have  spoken  of  a  siege  of 
Jerusalem;  but  the  description  in  48-ioa  59-14  [10-15] 
may  be  post-exilic,  even  as  the  text  now  stands,  and 
must  be  so,  if  it  is,  as  we  think,  corrupt  in  certain  im- 
portant points  (on  v.  8  see  Ophel).  On  an  improved 
textual  basis  we  can  affirm  with  much  probability  that 
some  post-exilic  writer,  looking  back  on  the  Babylonian 
invasion,  described  in  the  style  of  prediction,  how  the 
N.  Arabian  peoples  (whose  outrages  impressed  most 
of  the  Jews  much  more  than  those  of  the  Chaldseans*) 
came  against  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  some  of  its 
inhabitants  as  captives,  and  how  the  civil  and  religious 
system  of  Judah,  which  was  permeated  with  falsehood, 
was  destroyed.  From  what  context  this  passage  was 
taken,  we  know  not.  The  editor  who  placed  it  in  the  book 
of  Micah  appears  to  have  sought  to  correct  the  severity 
of  its  tone.  This  he  did  by  so  transforming  5  9- 14 
[10-15]  as  to  make  it  a  prophecy  of  religious  regeneration 
and  also  of  judgment  on  heathen  nations,  and  further, 
by  inserting  410^-14,  and  54/!  [3/^].  which  tell  how  the 
Jews,  while  on  Jerahmeelite  soil,  will  be  delivered,  and 
how  the  Ishmaelite  plunderers  will  suffer  a  crushing 
blow  at  Zarephath.5  Henceforth,  whenever  a  raid  is 
attempted  by  Ishmaelites,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
leaders  to  retaliate  on  the  invaders,  , 

1  Cp  ►Smend,  Rel.-geschAty,  237,  «.  2,  end;  G.  A.  Smith, 
Tivefz'c  Prophets,  1  362. 

2  Read  probably  in  1 15^,  '  unto  Jerahmeel  (not,  unto  Adul- 
lam)  shall  the  glory  of  Israel  come.  Cp  4  10,  where  read,  for 
'  thou  shalt  go  unto  Babylon,'  '  thou  shnlt  go  unto  Jerahmeel.' 

3  On  the  exegesis,  cp  Driver  {Expositor,  1887  b,  263-269),  who 
takes  the  king  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  parallelism,  however, 
favours  another  view  (the  king  =  Yahwe  ;  cp  Is.  52  12  Jer.  31  %ff.)> 
So  Nowack. 

4  Note  in  this  connection  that  Jer.  50./I,  commonly  regarded 
as  a  prophecy  against  Babylon,  may  possibly  refer  in  part  to 
Jerahmeel  (see  Leb-kamai,  Merathaim,  Sheshach). 

6  '  At  Zarephath '  (nD*iX3)  has  become  in  the  traditional  text 
^3^'?  J  similar  corruptions  of  nsns  probably  occur  in  the  Psalter. 
See  Crit.  Bib. 
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Another  writer,  devoted  to  the  Messianic  hope,  inserted 
(5 1 3  [2  4})  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  come  from 
Beth-ephrath,  i.e.,  Bethlehem  (see  Ephrath,  2);  62  [3]  is 
evidently  a  later  gloss,  affirming  that  the  depression  of  Israel 
will  last  only  till  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  Still  another  writer, 
to  whom  the  kingship  of  Vahwe  was  hope  and  comfort  enough, 
seems  to  have  produced  *l\-2f.  and  4  6/^,  with  the  object  of 
mitigating  chaps.  \f.  and  3  respectively,  and  also  6  6-8  [7-9]  in 
explanation  of  the  somewhat  obscure  prophecy  in  b^f.  [5/.].1 
That  4i-4  and  5  is  of  post-exilic  origin,  may  here  be  assumed  ; 
v.  5,  however,  is  later  than  vz>.  1-4  (see  Nowack). 

(/)  61-8  9-16,  and  7 1-6  are  generally  grouped  to- 
gether, and  are  by  some  assigned  (together  with  77-20) 
to  the  time  of  Manasseh  ;  the  complaints  in  69^  and 
7  iff.  of  far-reaching  moral  corruption,  and  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  'godly  men'  (72),  the  reference  to  the 
'statutes  of  Omri '  and  '  all  the  works  of  the  house  of 
Ahab'  (616),  and  to  the  practice  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
firstborn  (67)  have  been  held  to  point  to  this  date  ;  but 
the  passages  ought  not  to  be  grouped  together. 

1.  6 1-8  is  in  the  optimistic,  rhetorical  tone  of  Deuteronomy 
(cp  Dt.  4  26  629  10i2_/C),  and  may  fitly  be  grouped  with 
Ps. 81 8-16  [9-17],  and  perhaps  5O7-15,  and  Is.  43  22-28.  It  is  a 
literary  rather  than,  in  the  full  sen^e  of  the  word,  a  prophetic 
work,  and  certainly  not  pre-exilic.  The  special  reference  to  the 
Zarephathites  and  the  Jerahmeelites  (=the  Philistines  and  the 
Amalekites)  which  most  probably  occurs  in  64s  favours  this 
view.  The  passage  must  surely  be  incomplete,  and  we  may  well 
suppose  that  it  originally  closed  with  a  prophecy  of  the  renewed 
expulsion  of  the  Jerahmeelites  from  Canaan  such  as  we  can  trace 
with  virtual  certainty  underneath  the  text  of  Ps.  SI  17  [16], — 

From  those  of  Jerahmeel  would  I  rescue  him, 
From  Missur  and  Zarephath  would  I  deliver  him. 
The  reference  to  the  most  awful  form  of  sacrifice  in  6  7  seems  to 
be  as  purely  rhetorical  as  that  to  '  rivers  of  oil. '  The  writer  may 
have  gone  on  to  say  that  Yahwe  took  no  pleasure  in  any  sacrifice 
but  that  of  obedience,  and  that  if  that  had  only  been  rendered, 
Vahwe  would  have  delivered  his  people  from  the  Arabians. 

2.  69-16  is  not  stronger  in  its  complaints  of  the  prevalence  of 
fraud  than  many  of  the  psalms.  The  obscure  phrases  in  v.  16, 
supposed  to  require  a  pre-exilic  date,  because  they  contain  the 
names  of  Omri  and  Ahab,  are  better  regarded  as  corrupt ;  HDy 
should  be  COIN,  and  2XTW  should  be  ^»m\  The  psalmists 
speak  of  a  faction  of  wicked  lawless  Jews,  who  acted  in  concert 
with  the  Edomite  oppressors. 

3.  7 1-6  reminds  us  of  Pss.  12  14  58  Is.  56  n-57  1  59 1-150:.  Cp 
Intr.  Is.  31?  ff  Verse  $b  may  perhaps  suggest  the  existence  of 
mixed  marriages  (cp  Ezra  9f.). 

(g)  77-20 — We  have  seen  already  {§  2,  end)  that  77-20 
has  distinctly  post-exilic  affinities.  The  '  enemy '  spoken 
of  in  w.  8  10  is  not  Babylon,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Jews  are  now  in  Babylon.  Nor  is  it  the  heathen 
world  in  general  (Giesebrecht,  Beitr.  149  ;  Wellh. 
Kl.  Pr.W,  149) ;  this  view  depends  on  the  accuracy  of 
MT.  The  •  enemy '  is  a  personification  of  the  people 
which,  in  the  psalms,  gives  such  trouble  to  pious  Israel 
by  the  mocking  question,  'Where  is  thy  God'  (Ps. 
423 10  79io) — i.e.,  the  people  of  N.  Arabia  :  the  Jerah- 
meelites or  Edomites  (see  Psalms,  §  28). 

In  v.  12  we  should  probably  read,  '  In  that  day  those  that  are 
left  of  thee  ftnMB'p)  shall  come  from  Ishmael  and  the  cities  of 
Missur  to  the  river  (Euphrates)'— />.,  the  Jews  who  are  in  N. 
Arabia  and  by  the  Euphrates  shall  hasten  to  the  common  centre, 
Jerusalem.  And  in  v.  14  Yahw^'s  flock  (Israel)  is  probably  said, 
in  the  true  text,  to  dwell  not '  in  the  forest  in  the  midst  of  Carmel, '  3 
hut  in  Arabia,  in  the  midst  of  Jerahmeel.'  The  passage  reminds 
us  of  Lam.  5  where  in  v.  5,  according  to  the  most  probable  read- 
ings, the  Misritesand  the  Ishmaelites (/.?.,  the  N.  Arabians) are 
represented  as  the  oppressors  of  the  Jews  (see  Lamentations, 
S  7 ;  and  cp  Psalms).  It  now  becomes  impossible  to  think  of 
the  years  following  the  captivity  of  Tiglath-pileser  for  the  com- 
position of  the  passage  (GASm.  373) ;  Bashan  and  Gilead  are 

1  Note  mNE>  in  all  these  passages,  and  cp  Giesebrecht, 
Beitrage,  42. 

I  sent  before  you  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam '  (6  4)  is  very 
?fiTSn  and  StiU  more  unexPected  is  '  from  Shittim  unto  Gilgal ' 
11  abIy  D")D1  p™  nswrriK  and  ^n  iy  own  jd  are 

both  corruptions  of  D^NDim  OTl£m  or  D*pW  D'ncSs,  and 
H^m  comes  by  transposition  from  B^rm-     64  should  therefore 
5     j  '~'For  l  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Misrim, 
a  Te5e?med  thee  out  of  the  house  (territory)  of  the  Arabians, 
ftp  '  /— e?ated  before  thee  the  Zarephathites  and  the  Jerahmeel- 
akf        1  e  PniIistmes  and  the  Amalekites).     For  very  improb- 
ao^e  explanations  of  the  text,  see  Nowack's  note. 
■    Jf' A-  Smith  (437)  omits  Sd"D  "Jim  "IJT  in  bis  translation,  but 
m  tne  note  suggests  'dwelling  atone  like  a  bit  of  jungle  in  the 
"imst  of  cultivated  land.'     Yet  if  Bashan  and  Gilead  are  proper 
names  must  not  ^  and  Vd"id  be  so  too? 
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referred  to  on  account  of  their  fertility  (cp  Ezek.  34  14),  and  as 
representing  parts  of  Palestine  into  which  the  Jewish  race  and 
its  religion  had  not  yet,  in  early  post-exilic  times,  penetrated.1 

Our  result  is  that  in  no  part  of  chaps.  4-7  can  we  venture  to 
detect  the  hand  of  Micah.  What  the  real  Micah  was,  must  be 
learned  from  chaps.  1-3,  which  are  mostly  genuine.  The  in- 
serted and  appended  passages  are,  however,  of  the  utmost  value 
for  the  later  period  of  Jewish  religion,  though  the  text  needs 
careful  examination. 

1.  Introductory.— C.  P.  Caspari,  Ueb.MichadenMorasthiten 
u.  seine  proph.  Sckrifc,  ISd.  i.,  1851 ;  Bd.  ii.,  1852.    V.  Ryssel, 

_  Lhitcrsuch,  iib.  die  Textgestalt  u.  die  Echt- 

5.  Literature,  heit  des  B.  Micha  (1887).  Both  works  are 
very  elaborate.  Kue.  OndA1),  2  (1863)  345. 
351  ;  Ond.V)  2  (1889)  369-380  ;  Dr.  IntrodM  325-334  ;  Ko.  Einl. 
327-331  ;  Wildeboer,  Letterkunde(rtq$t  174  ff.,  §10,  '  Micha  en 
Jezaia';  Co.  Einl.p),  i%%ff\  Sta.  ZATW\  (1881)  161  ff.  3 
(1883)1^:;  4(1884)291.^;  Now.  ib.liy]  ff.\  Kosters,  'De 
samenstelling  van  het  boek  Micha,'  Th.  T  27  (1893)  249-274 
(primarily  a  review  of  Elhorst)  ;  Elhorst,  De proph.  van  Micha 
(1891)  ;  Pont,  '  Micha-studien,'  TheoL  Studien,  1888,  pp.  235^  ; 
1889,  pp.  436^  ;  1892,  pp.  329.2?: 

2.  Text.  —Ryssel,  see  above  ;  Kue.  in  Etudes  dSdiies  a  M.  le 
Dr.  C.  Leemans  (1885),  116-118:  J.  Taylor,  The  Mass.  Text 
and  the  ancient  Versions  of 'Micah  (1891) ;  Ruben,  Critical  Re- 
marks (1896),  12*  20-22  (on  1 13  2  3-11  7  3/.)  ;  WRS,  Proph.  427 

ff. ;  Roorda  and  Wellhausen,  see  below  (4).  See  also  the  pre- 
ceding  article,  and  Crit.  Bib. 

3.  Monographs  and  notes. — Caspari,  see  above  (1) ;  Oort, 
7h.  T 5(1871)  501^  (on  Mic.  5  1)  ;  6  (1872)271^  (on  Mic.  4  1-5): 
Kue.  Th.T  § 45  ff  {on  5  1)  ;  de  Goeje  and  Kue.  Th.T6  279ff. 
(on  41-5);  Giesebrecht,  Beitr.  216-220;  Smend,  Rel.-geschA%t 
237,  n.  2;  WRS,  Proph.  (1882)287^;  cp  Introd.  to  2nd  ed, ;  Dr. 
Expos.  1887  Z>,  261-269  (°n  Mic.  27  12^.);  Volz,  Die  vorexil. 
JahweProphetie  (1897),  63-67. 

4.  Cofnvientaries. — Pocock  (1677);  Pusey  (i860);  Roorda 
(1869);  Reinke  (1874);  Che.  (1882;  Cambr.  Bible);  Wellh. 
{Kl.  Propk.{l)}  1892,  very  good  ;  (2)  [1898],  lacks  a  more  thorough 
revision  of  the  text) ;  GASm.  Twelve  Prophets,  1  (1896)  355^ ; 
Now.  Kl.  Proph.  in  HK  (1898)  185^  (thorough,  but  in  textual 
criticism  lacks  independence). 

W.  R.  S. — T.  K.  C. ,  §  2  ;    T.  K,  ^. ,  §§  I,  3/ 

MICAIAH  (iT^D),  2  K.  22i2  etc.  See  Michaiah. 
For  2  Ch.  132  see  Maacah  ii. ,  3. 

MICHA,  RV  Mica  (tO^p,  abbrev.  from  ■liT^D,  see 
Michaiah;  /v\[e]ix&  [BXAL]). 

1.  Son  of  Mephibosheth  (2  S.  9  12).     See  Micah,  3. 

2.  A  Levite  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  7),  Neh. 

10  11  [ra]  (om.  BK*). 

3.  A  Levite  in  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Ezra  ii.,  §  5  [b], 
§  15  [1]  a),  1  Ch.  9  15  Neh.  11 17  {fiaXa  [BN])=  1  Ch.  9  15,  cp  Neh. 

11  22  {afietxa-  [«*])•     See  Michaiah  (6). 

4.  RV  Micah,  father  of  Ozias,  Judith  6  15  (x«/ia  [A]). 

MICHAEL  (^D  ;  M[e]iXAHA[BAFL]). 

The  name  occurs  frequently,  but  only  in  post-exilic 
writings.  If  it  was  always  pronounced  Mi-cha-el,  it  was 
doubtless  taken  to  mean  '  Who  is  like  El '  (cp  Dt.  3326, 
and  see  §§  24,  38) ;  to  the  author  of  Daniel's  visions  it 
must  have  meant  this.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose 
that  either  this  writer,  or  P,  or  the  Chronicler,  or  any 
other  post-exilic  writer,  coined  the  word  as  an  expression 
of  monotheistic  faith.  All  that  late  writers  did  was 
gently  to  manipulate  an  ancient  ethnic  name  so  as  to 
suggest  the  uniqueness  of  their  God  (see  Michaiah). 

On  the  history  of  the  name  '  Michael '  see  Crit.  Bib.,  where  it 
is  explained  as  a  popular  corruption  of  Jerahmeel. 

1.  An  Asherite,  father  of  Sethur  [fw.]'(Nu.  13  13).  Other 
Asherite  names  corrupted  from  Jerahmeel  occur  in  1  Ch.  7  30-39, 
including  Ahi,  Imrah,  Arah,  Hanniel,  and  especially  Malchiel. 

2,  3.  Two  Gadites  (1  Ch.  5  13,  fxaxa-rj\  [L],  14).  On  v.  14  see 
Crit.  Bib. 

4.  A  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Asaph  (1  Ch.  640  [25]).  Note 
in  same  verse  '  Malchiah,'  which  is  also  no  doubt  based  on  a 
corruption  of  Jerahmeel. 

5.  b.  Izrahiah,  of  Issachar  (1  Ch.  7  3).  In  the  same  genealogy 
note  the  names  Rephaiah  and  Jeriel,  also  distortions  of  Jerahmeel. 

6.  b.  Beriah  in  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch.  8  \iff.\  which 
contains  other  distortions  of  Jerahmeel,  such  as  Jeremoth  and 
Jerqfiam.     Cp  Benjamin,  §  9,  ii.  £. 

7.  A  Manassite,  one  of  David's  warriors  (1  Ch.  12  20).  Note 
in  same  verse  the  Manassite  name  '  Elihu,'  another  distortion  of 
Jerahmeel  (see  Job  [Book],  §  9).     Cp  David,  §  11  a,  iii. 

8.  An  Issacharite,  father  of  Omri  [4]  (1  Ch.  27  18  /xettrarjA.  [B]). 

The  forms  /neio-avjA,  jLturaTjA,  if  correct,  presuppose  the  read- 
ing '  Mishael.'  Michael,  however,  is  probably  correct ;  a  variant 
(in  the  same  verse)  is  Jehiel.  Both  Michael  and_  Jehiel  come 
from  Jerahmeel;  Mishael  {g.v.)  has  a  different  origin. 

l  Cp  Wellh.  f/Gi1)  163.  The  view  there  taken  of  passages 
in  Pss.  68  and  87  is,  however,  open  to  question  on  text-critical 
grounds. 
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9.  A  son  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  21  2,  ^.[e]«ra*j\  [BA]). 
Observe  that  Jehoshaphat's  wife  probably  came  from  the  Negeb 
(see  Shilhi). 

10.  Father  of  Zebadiah,  of  the  sons  of  Shephatiah  (q.v.)  in 
Ezra's  caravan,  Ezra  8  8  (jka\<a\X  [A])=i  Esd.  S  34  (ji.[e]ixa.T!)Xo<; 
[B,  om.  A|).     See  Ezra  i.,  §  2,  2  15  (i.)  d. 

11.  Michael,  one  of  the  '  chief  princes  '  {n'jsMon  D'-i^rt, 
Dan.  IO13),  or  '  the  great  prince  '  (ib.  12i,  Vnjn  "iu-n  ;  © 
6  dyyeXos  6  fj,4yas,  'the  great  angel'),  the  name  given 
to  the  guardian  angel  of  Israel  (cp  Dan.  IO21,  'your 
prince,'  and  12i,  'Michael  .  .  stands  for  [supports] 
those  belonging  to  thy  people'  ;  cp  Enoch  20s).  In  this 
character  he  is  referred  to  as  opposed  to  the  prince- 
angels  of  Persia  and  Greece  (Dan.  10 13  20).  Possibly 
he  is  referred  to  in  Mai.  3i,  'Behold,  I  send  mine 
angel,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me,'  and 
Bar.  67  (Ep.  of  Jer. ),  'for  mine  angel  is  with  you' 
[i.e. ,  with  Israel). 

Probably  enough  the  later  meaning  of  Michael  was 
the  most  influential  reason  for  the  name  given  to  this 
archangel.  However,  another  reason  may  also  have 
had  weight — viz.,  that  (if  the  present  writer's  theory  of 
Is.  29 1  Mic.  48  [see  Lo-ruhamah,  Ophel,  and  cp 
Crit.  Bib.~\  be  accepted)  an  early  name  of  Jerusalem, 
known  to  Isaiah,  was  'Jerahmeel.'  When,  through 
Babylonian  and  Persian  influence,1  names  were  given 
to  the  angels,  it  was  natural  that  the  four  greatest 
should  receive  names  representing  the  name  Jerahmeel, 
which  had  once  been  borne  by  Jerusalem  and  which  was 
still  dear  to  an  important  section  of  the  Jerusalem  com- 
munity (see  Perez,  ad  fin. ).  It  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  psalmists  to  encourage  inno- 
vations that,  just  as  there  is  no  Satan  in  the  Psalter,  so 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  angelic  name,  though  the  idea 
(also  late)  of  patron  angels  of  nations  is  not  wanting  (see 
Angels,  §  4,  with  note). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  opponent  of 
Michael  is  not  given  in  Daniel's  vision  (Dan.  IO13  12i). 
In  Rev.  12,  however  (a  chapter  of  non-Christian  origin, 
see  Apocalypse,  §  41),  Michael  and  his  angels  are 
introduced  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  heavenly  ones 
against  '  the  great  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  who  is  called 
5td/3o\os  and  6  (raravas '  (v.  9).  In  the  Babylonian  myth 
the  heavenly  representative  was  the  light  god  Marduk, 
and  in  the  Book  of  Job  and  elsewhere  Israel's  God  Yahwe 
takes  Marduk's  place  (see  Behemoth,  Dragox).  The 
transcendency  of  the  divine  nature,  however,  seemed  to 
the  writer  of  Daniel's  visions  to  require  that  Yahwe 
should  be  represented  by  his  archangel. 

In  Jewish  theosophy  Michael,  who  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated D2T1D1E3N*,  ^TrLTpoiros,  plays  an  important  part.  He 
is  the  chief  and  greatest  of  the  four  great  angels  ; 2  he 
stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty  (Midr.  Rab., 
Nu.  231),  and  is  frequently  opposed  to  Samrnael,  the 
enemy  of  God.  Tradition  connected  him  with  many 
incidents  in  the  history  of  Moses  and  especially  with  his 
burial  (cp  Targ. ,  Jon.  on  Dt.  346,  Midr.  Rab.  11)  ;  and 
the  altercation  between  this  archangel  and  the  devil, 
who  claimed  Moses'  body,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
murdered  the  Egyptian  (Ex.  2 12),  related  in  the  As- 
sumptio  Mods,  chap,  li  (cp  Apocalyptic,  §  59),  is 
alluded  to  in  Judeo.-'1  According  to  Kohut  {Jud.  Angel. 
24)  Michael  is  parallel  to  Vohuman6,  '  Ahura's  first 
masterpiece,'  one  of  the  Zoroastrian  Amesha-spentas  or 
archangels. 

See,  further,  Luken,  Erzcngel  Michael '(1898).  ±\  k.  C. 

MICHAH    m"2),    iCh.  2424/.    AV,    RV    Micah 

{?'*>>.   5). 

MICHAIAH,  RV  Micaiah  (iTDV?  nos.  *,  6  /, 
•liTS'Q  nos.  4/.,  and  abnormally  •lrPD',p  nos.  i,  3,  cp 
Micah,  2;    m[6]ix<m&C  [BXAQ]).      The  name  has  a 

1  In  Jer.  Rosk  hassanah,  56  a,  Ber.  rabba,  48,  it  is  said  that 
the  names  of  the  months  and  of  the  angels  came  from  Babylon. 

y  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  and  Suriel  (cp  Zuriel)  or  Raphael. 

3  The  words  with  which  Michael  repels  the  devil  eiriTifujo-ac 
(rot  Kiipios,  are  taken  obviously  from  Zech.  32;  cp  @. 
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strange  history.  Like  Rephaiah  [q.v.]  it  is  properly 
one  of  the  many  popular  corruptions  of  the  tribal  or 
ethnic  name  Jerahmeel  (see  Micah,  Micha).  Later 
writers,  however,  attached  -\  to  it  as  the  final  letter  in 
order  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  peerlessness  of  Yahwe 
(see  Michael)  ;  it  is  very  probable,  too,  that  some  of 
those  who  used  the  name  Michaiah  (without  a  final  -u) 
were  reminded  by  it  of  the  uniqueness  of  their  God. 
Thus  viewed,  it  resembles  (as  Schrader  long  ago  pointed 
out)1  the  Assyrian  name  Mannu-ki-ilu-rabu  ('Who  is 
like  the  great  God?'),  to  which  Mannu-ki-Ramman 
(Adad),  '  Who  is  like  Adad, '  may  be  added.  The  form 
irrD'D,  wherever  it  is  used  with  reference  to  pre-exilic 
times,  is  probably  incorrect — i.e. ,  the  final  1  is  due  to 
an  editor.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  name  of  the 
1  man  of  Mt.  Ephraim '  in  Judg.  17  is  called  ;np'D  (Mi- 
caiehu)  only  in  vv.  1  4  ;  elsewhere  he  is  called  Micah  ;  also 
that  !,vtd,  Micaiahu,  only  occurs  twice  —  in  the  late 
Book  of  Chronicles  (2Q.  132  Vn) — and  that  in  one 
of  these  passages  (2Ch.  132)  it  corresponds  to  the  hd^d 
(Maachah)  of  1  K.  152  2  Ch.  11 20^!  Now  rtjvp  is  prob- 
ably the  original  of  Micah  and  of  Micaiah ;  and 
Micaiahu  or  Micaiehu  (?)  is  a  pious  Jew's  expansion  of 
Micaiah.  '  Maacah  '  itself  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
'  Jerahme'el.'  For  a  good  statement  of  the  ordinary 
view  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Gray,  HPN  157. 

1.  b.  Imlah,  a  prophet  who  was  consulted  by 
Jehoshaphat  with  regard  to  the  projected  battle  against 
the  Syrians  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  for  his  unfavour- 
able answer  was  imprisoned  (1  K.  228-28  2  Ch.  187-27, 
ib.  v.  8  im'p,  K.t. ).  The  interpolation  of  words  from 
the  opening  of  the  Book  of  Micah  in  1  K.2228£  (BL 
om.),  2  Ch.  I827,  indicates  that  he  was  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Micah  the  Morasthite  (see  Micah,  i). 
The  name  was  of  course  common.  To  prevent  any 
doubts  as  to  the  origin  of  Jehoshaphat's  contemporary, 
he  is  called  ben  Imlah  ;  now  Imlah  may  be  very  plausibly 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Jerahmeel  (nSD"1  from  ^NDnv). 

2.  Father  of  Achbor  (q-v.),  2  K.  22  12  ;  in  2  Ch.  34  20  fiTD 
— i.e.,  Micah  (®ba(  however,  fi.[e\Lx<u.a).  His  son's  name 
Achbor,  like  his  own,  and  like  that  of  Ahikam,  is  a  corruption  of 
Jerahmeel.     Cp  Perez,  ad  Jin. 

3.  b.  Gemariah,  who  was  present  when  Baruch  read  the  roll 
of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  36  11-13).  He  too  was  probably  a  Jerahmeelite. 
'  Gemariah  '  has,  like  Gemalli  and  Gamaliel,  probably  grown  out 
of  Jerahmeel. 

4.  One  of  Jehoshaphat's  commissioners  for  teaching  the  law 
(2  Ch.  177).  The  leader  of  the  band  is  Ben-hail  (from  Ben- 
Jerahme'el).     This  Micaiah,  too,  was  evidently  a  Jerahmeelite. 

5.  2  Ch.  13  2.     See  Maacah,  ■$/. 

6.  b.  Zaccur,  a  name  in  an  Asaphite  genealogy  (Neh.  12  35). 
See  Micha,  3. 

7.  A  priest  in  the  procession  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (see 
Ezra,  ii.,  §  13^-),  Neh.  1241  (BN*A  om.).  Among  his  com- 
panions are  Malchijah  and  Elam,  both  corruptions  of  Jerahmeel. 

The  remark  made  at  the  end  of  the  article  Rephaiah  {q.v.) 
seems  to  be  fully  justified.  t.  K.  C. 

MICHAL  (^D,  §  74a,  'power'?  or,  like  Abihail 
[see  below]  a  corruption  of  Jerahme'el ;  (55  M.e\\oK  1 
fio\xo\  1  S.  19i7  [A  once],   /xeXxopX  1  Ch.  I029  [k] — 

i.e.,  PXD7D  [cp  Pesh.]  =  7NDnY),  younger  daughter  of 
Saul,  if  the  statement  in  1  S.  14  49  is  correct  (seeMERAB), 
and  wife  of  David.  How  she  loved  the  youthful  David 
and  became  his  wife  without  purchase-money  (mohar), 
as  Saul's  recognition  of  his  prowess  (1  S.  I820/;;  see 
below)  ;  how  by  craft  she  saved  his  life  (1  S.  \§i\ff.) ; 
how  for  l  time  David  and  Michal  were  parted 
(1  S.2544)  ;2  how  at  a  later  time  David  demanded  her 
from  Abner  or  Ishbosheth,  and  Palti,  her  husband, 
had  to  send  her  back  (2  S.  3 13-16);  how  she  mocked 
David  for  taking  part  in  a  sacred  dance  (2  S.  61620-23), 

1  Die  Ass. -Bab.  Keilinsckriften,  147(187?). 

2  The  statement  in  1  S.  25  44,  even  if  unhistorical,  is  valuable 
archa;ologically.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  a  severe  law  of 
ancient  Egypt,  referred  to  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  {Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri,  \\.\  which  permitted  a  father  to  take  away  his  married 
daughter  from  a  husband  who  displeased  him.  This  law  was 
set  aside  as  inhuman  by  Roman  prefects. 
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was  well  known  to  the  later  tradition  (see  David, 
Saul).  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  see  that,  from 
the  romantic  and  idealistic  tendency  inherent  in 
popular  tradition,  the  marriage  of  David  with  Sauls 
daughter  has  been  placed  too  early.  It  was  only  at 
Hebron  that  Michal  became  David's  wife,  and  the 
marriage  had  the  purely  political  object  of  uniting  the 
tribes  of  Israel  and  the  clans  of  Judah.1  It  was  also 
only  at  Hebron  that  Michal  bore  David  a  child — viz., 
Ithream  (2  S.  3s),  whose  mother's  name  in  2  S.  is 
corruptly  given  as  Eglah.  This  Ithream  (q.v. )  seems 
to  be  the  Jerimoth  of  2  Ch.  11 18,  where  his  mother's 
name  is  given  as  Abihail  (read  'Abihail,  daughter  of 
Saul').  The  existence  of  this  son  of  Michal,  however, 
was  apparently  unknown  to  the  writer  of  2  S.  623,- 
where  it  is  stated  that  '  Michal,  bath  .Saul,  had  no  child 
unto  the  day  of  her  death. '  Later  generations  seem  to 
have  been  surprised  not  to  hear  of  children  of  David  by 
Michal,  who  (if  '  Eglah  '  is,  like  '  Michal,'  a  corruption 
of  Abigail  =  Abihail)  must  have  taken  precedence  of  all 
David's  other  wives  ('  David's  wife'  is  her  description 
in  2  S.  35).  An  occasion  for  David's  supposed  dislike 
of  Michal  was  therefore  invented.  In  the  unpleasing 
story  in  2  S.  6 16  20-23  David  takes  up  the  same  attitude 
of  a  defender  of  an  ancient  but  (to  some)  offensive 
•religious  custom  as  is  taken  by  Samuel  in  1  S.  15.  On 
Michal's  true  name  see  further  Saul,  §  6  ;  on  her  'five 
sons'  (2S.2I8),  see  Merab  ;  and  on  the  name  of  her 
second  husband,  see  Merab,  Phalti. 

The  lateness  of  the  story  in  1  S.  IS  25-27  is  generally  thought 
to  be  proved  by  its  reference  to  the  niS~iy  of  the  Philistines. 
This  however,  presupposes  the  correctness  of  MT.  It  has  (one 
may  hope)  been  shown  elsewhere  that  in  no  less  than  three 
passages  ?-u;  has  been  miswritten  for  D'^NDnT,  and  that  in  1  S. 
I825,  omitting  a  gloss  and  a  dittogram,  the  speech  of  Saul 
should  run,  '  The  king  desires  not  any  purchase-money,  but  to 
be  avenged  on  the  Jerahmeelites.'  The  story  is  nevertheless 
late.  Winckler  (GY2  179  200)  agrees,  so  far  as  the  lateness  of 
the  story  is  concerned.  He  also  agrees  that  Michal  was  not 
connected  with  David  till  after  the  death  of  Ishbaal,  when,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  pretenders  to  the  crown,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Saul's  daughter  Michal  and  his  grandson  Meribbaal 
(MEI'HIBOSHETH).  T.  K.  C. 

MICHEAS  (Michem),  4  Esd.  I39.      See  MlCAH,  1. 

MICHMASH,  Michmas  in  Ezra227  =  Neh.  731  = 
1  Esd.  521   Macalon    ("CD^D,     DD3D,    M&x(e)MAC 

1.  References  ^^j]  'in  x  ^  W^***" 
and  situation.  \WN  [BA]  makmac  [L]),  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  striking  episodes 
in  OT  history  (1  S.  14,  see  Saul,  §  2),  was  a  place  in 
Benjamin,  about  9  R.  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem  (OS  280  47 
HO5).  Though  it  did  not  rank  as  a  city  (Josh.  I821/. ), 
Michmash  was  recolonised  after  the  exile  (Neh.  11 31  ; 
juoxn/uas  [BN*A]),  and,  favoured  by  the  possession  of 
excellent  wheat  land  (Mishna,  Men.  81),  was  still  a. 
very  large  village  (Maxfras)  in  the  time  of  Eusebius. 
The  modern  Muhmas  is  quite  a  small  place.3  [Conder 
found  large  stones,  a  vaulted  cistern,  and  several  rough 
rock  tombs.  ] 

The  historical  interest  of  Michmash  is  connected  with 
the  strategical  importance  of  the  position,  commanding 
the  N.  side  of  the  Pass  of  Michmash,  which  made  it 
the  headquarters  of  the  Philistines  and  the  centre  of 
their  forays  in  their  attempt  to  quell  the  first  rising  under 
Saul,  as  it  was  also  at  a  later  date  the  headquarters 
of  Jonathan  the  Hasmonamn  (1  Mace.  973;  /xax/J-cii! 
[V1]).  From  Jerusalem  to  Mount  Ephraim  there  are  two 
main  routes.  The  present  caravan  road  keeps  the  high 
ground  to  the  W.  near  the  watershed,  and  avoids  the 
Pass  of  Michmash  altogether.  Another  route,  however, 
the  importance  of  which  in  antiquity  may  be  judged  of 
from  Is.  10  28/  (Max/Mt  [>*]),  led  southwards  from  Ai 
over  an  undulating  plateau  to  Michmash.  Thus  far 
the  road  is  easy  ;  but  at  Michmash  it  descends  into  a 
So  first  Marq.  Fund.  24.  David's  first  wife  would  naturally 
C<cI1n  ^rom  a  c'an  w'tn  which  his  own  clan  had  connubium  ;  see 

3  ta     ^st.m  2  S.  3  2-5  comes  from  some  special  source  (Klo.). 
[According  to  Gautier,  it  has  lately  increased  considerably.] 
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very  steep  and  rough  valley,  which  has  to  be  crossed 
before  reascending  to  Geba.1  At  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  is  the  Pass  of  Michmash,  a  noble  gorge  with 
precipitous  craggy  sides;  (on  the  difficulty  of  '  Bozez' 
and  '  Seneh  'in  1S.H4  see  §  2).  On  the  N.  the  crag 
is  crowned  by  a  sort  of  plateau  sloping  backwards  into 
a  round-topped  hill.  This  little  plateau  about  a  mile  E. 
of  the  present  village  of  Muhmas,  seems  to  have  been  the 
post  of  the  Philistines,  lying  close  to  the  centre  of  the 
insurrection,  yet  possessing  unusually  good  communica- 
tion with  their  establishments  on  Mount  Ephraim  by 
way  of  Ai  and  Bethel,  and  at  the  same  time  command- 
ing the  routes  leading  down  to  the  Jordan  from  Ai  and 
from  Michmash  itself. 

A  geographical  and  textual  study  of  1  S.  14  4-16,  in 
continuation  of  Saul,  §  *,  will  not  be  unfruitful. 
o   c\n  1  R    Geographically  we  are  much    indebted    to 
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Conder.      He  points  out  the  accuracy  of  the 


passage  in  which  Josephus  describes  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines.  It  was,  Josephus  says,  '  upon 
d  precipice  with  three  peaks  ending  in  a  small  but  sharp 
and  long  extremity,  whilst  there  was  a  rock  that  sur- 
rounded them,  like  bulwarks  to  prevent  the  attack  of 
an  enemy'  (Ant.  vi.  62).  Such  a  site  actually  'exists 
on  the  E.  of  Michmash — a  high  hill  bounded  by  the 
precipices  of  Wady  Suweinit  on  the  S. ,  rising  in  three 
flat  but  narrow  mounds,  and  communicating  with  the 
hill  of  Muhmas,  which  is  much  lower,  by  a  long  and 
narrow  ridge,  the  southern  slope  of  which  is  immensely 
steep.'  Towards  Jeba'  (Geba),  therefore,  an  almost 
impregnable  front  is  presented  ;  but  the  communication 
in  the  rear  is  extremely  easy  ;  the  valley  here  is  shallow, 
with  sloping  hills,  and  a  '  fine  road,  affording  easy 
access  to  Muhmas  and  the  northern  villages.'  The 
camp  of  Saul,  according  to  Conder,  was  probably  in 
those  '  fields  of  Geba  which  must  have  lain  E.  of  the 
village  on  the  broad  corn  plateau  overhanging  Wady 
es-Suweimt.'  The  '  holes  '  of  the  Hebrews  (v.  n)  are  of 
course  the  line  of  caves  on  both  sides  of  the  Wady 
es-Suweinit.  On  one  important  point  Conder  corrects 
Robinson,  who  speaks  (BR  I441)  of  '  two  hills  (in  the 
valley)  of  "  conical  or  rather  spherical  form,'  having 
steep  rocky  sides,  and  corresponding  to  the  Bozez  and 
Seneh  of  1  S.  14  4.  The  existence  of  these  hills  is  denied 
by  Conder.  The  valley,  he  says,  '  is  steep  and  narrow, 
each  side  formed  of  sharp  ledges  and  precipitous  cliffs.' 
These  craggy  sides  are  called  '  teeth,'  and  each  '  tooth' 
receives  a  name,  the  one  that  of  Bozez,  the  other  that 
of  Seneh.  As  Gautier  (180,  n. )  observes,  however,  '  the 
word  "  tooth"  is  not  to  be  taken  quite  literally.  The 
reference  is  to  walls  (cp  RV  'crag')  of  rocks.'  He 
adds,  '  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  cliffs  was 
called  Bozez,  and  which  Seneh  ;  moreover,  the  meaning 
of  these  two  names  is  unknown.  It  is  also  important  to 
notice,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  C?;d),  that 
the  southern  wall— i.  e. ,  that  turned  northward— fronts 
Michmash,  and  that  the  northern  wall,  turned  south- 
ward, fronts  Geba.'  The  two  former  points  are  real 
difficulties. 

m  cannot  be  used  in  the  supposed  sense  ;  it  can  indeed  be 
used  of  the  jagged  points  of  rocks,  but  not  for  a  wall  of  rock. 
|C  probably  should  be  13S  (cp  Aram.  N13B  a  rock);  vSd.T  should 
be  omitted  as  a  gloss.  Aiso  the  whole  clause  on  the  names  (from 
DC>1  to  n:o)  should  be  omitted  as  a  corrupt  form  of  v.  5.  Note 
that  piSD  in  v.  5,  like  pU  in  v.  4,  is  a  corruption  of  [ISSfD. 

We  should  probably  render  therefore,  '  there  was  a 
wall  of  rock  on  the  one  side,  and  a  wall  of  rock  on  the 
other  side.  The  one  wall  of  rock  rose  up  on  the  N.,' 
etc.      See  further  the  account  in  Saul,  §  2. 

Compare  Conder,  PEFQ,  April  1874,  p.  61/  ;  Tenlwork 
2  \\?f.  ;  Furrer,  Wanderitngen  durch  das  hell.  Landw,  253/. 
(especially) ;  Gautier,  Souvenirs  de  Terre  Samte,  177  ff.  \ 
Miller,  The  Least  of  all  Lands,  85-115. 

W.  R.  S.,  §  I  ;   T.  K.  C,  §  2. 


1  So   Is.  10  28   describes   the   invader    as  leaving   his   heavy 
baggage  at  Michmash  before  pushing  on  through  the  pass. 
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MICHMETHAH,  RV  Michmethath  (Tinman),  a 
town,  or  (note  the  art.)  district,  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Asher  (q.v. ,  ii. ),  on  the  boundary  between 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Josh.  166  (ik&CMOON  [B], 
max6co6  [A],  &x9-  tL])'  17?  (AhAa.n&9  [B],  [atto 
<\CHp]  M«,x9"9  [A],  [&TTO  ACHp]  THC  M.  [L])-  See 
Asher,  2  (and  cp  Buhl,  Pal.  202). 

Conder's  theory  that  the  plain  E.  of  Nablus  called  el-Makhna 
is  referred  to  may  perhaps  find  support  in  the  statement  of 
Jos.  (Ant.  v.  1  22)  that  the  Ephraimite  territory  extended  north- 
ward from  Bethel  to  the  Great  Plain  (an  appellation  which  does 
not  always  in  Jos.  mean  Esdraelon) ;  but  the  appearance  of 
corruption  in  both  contexts  renders  it  very  uncertain.  No 
emendation  of  the  text  has  been  offered. 

MICHEI  (*-pp,  cp  Machir  [T3D];  M^xeip  [B], 

fi-oxope  [A],  /uaxeiPl  t^] ;  so  also  Pesh.  ;-^^  ),  a  Benjamite 
(see  Benjamin,  §  9,  iii.)  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra  ii. 
§  S  [*1  §  15  I1!  <•)<  I  Ch.  !i  8t,  omitted  in  ||  Neh.  11  7.  The  name 
should  perhaps  be  read  Bichri  ;  cp  Becher. 

MICHTAM  (DFDD)  in  the  headings  of  Pss.  16  56-60 ; 
also,  by  an  easy  conjecture,  in  Is.  389  (SBOT,  with 
Stade  and  others  for  3RDD,  EV  'a  writing').  An 
old  tradition  finds  the  sense  of  '  inscription,'  as  if  the 
Michtam  -  psalms  were  to  be  inscribed  on  stones  (© 
Theod.  aTrj\oypa.<pla  or  els  arrfKoypatpiav  ;  so  Quinta  in 
Ps.  56  ;  cp  Tg.  KsnnNS^J,  sculptura  recta;  Vet.  Lat. 
tituli  inscriptio).  Another  favourite  explanation  was 
'  humble  and  perfect '  (an  tjd)  ;  the  Targum  adopts  this, 
except  in  Pss.  16  and  60  ; 1  also  Jerome,  Aquila,  and  Sym- 
machus.  De  Dieu  and  many  moderns  (so,  too,  AV), 
after  Ibn  Ezra  and  Kimhi,  derive  from  ke'them  (nns) 
'  gold  '  ;  as  if  the  Michtam-psalms  were  honoured  above 
others  and  perhaps  even  written  in  golden  letters,  like 
the  Arabic  poems  called  M11  allakdt.  All  this  is  but 
ingenious  trifling.  The  most  probable  solution  is 
suggested  by  (S's  version  of  cnjo  (for  so  the  translator 
of  Is.  389  probably  reads) — viz.  Trpoaevxn  (so  @BNQr  ; 
<SA  ifS-q,  irpoaevxn),  which  seems  to  correspond  to  njnn 
or  pjnn  '  supplication.'  The  two  most  fertile  sources  of 
error  —  transposition  and  corruption  of  letters  —  have 
combined  to  produce  the  non-word  onDD  'Michtam'; 
parallel  cases  are  Maschil,  Mahai.ath.         t.  k.  c. 

MIDDIN  (pID;  aincon  [b],  maAoon  [A],  M&AAeiN 
[L]),  the  doubtful  name  of  a  city  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judah  (Josh.  15  61).  ffiB  suggests  the  reading  '  .Enon ' 
'  a  place  of  springs '  ;  the  spot  intended  might  be  near 
'Ain  el-Feshkha,  not  far  from  which  there  are  now  two 
ruined  places,  Khirbet  el-Feshkha  and  Khirbet  el-Yahud 
(see  Beth-arabah).  <gBA  attributes  the  giant  of  2  S. 
21  20  to  /laSuv  (EV  'of  great  stature').  Another  and 
preferable  course  is  to  read  for  po,  imp  (for  which  there 
are  parallels).  Missur  would  be  a  record  of  Misrite 
influence  (see  Mizraim). 

The  former  identification,  however,  depends  entirely  on  the 
correctness  of  the  ordinary  view  of  the  '  Ir  ham-melah  (EV  '  city 
of  Salt ')  and  En-gedi  in  v.  62.  If  these  two  names  are  corrup- 
tions of  'Ir-Jerahmeel  and  En-kadesh,  it  becomes  probable  that 
Middin,  Nibshan,  and  Secacah  should  be  placed  to  the  S.  of 
Judah  not  too  far  from  'Ain  Gadls.  t.  K.  C. 

MIDIAN  (tHD  ;2  M0A10.M,  "AN  I  in  Judith  226,  Acts 
7=9  AV  has  Madian;  gent.  \)HD,  01  ma.Aihna.ioi 
[BADF],  01  MAAINAIOI  [L]). 

The  notices  respecting  the  Midianites  are  by  no 
means  uniformly  consistent.  As  to  their  occupation, 
we  sometimes  find  them  described  as  peaceful  shepherds, 
sometimes  as  merchants,  sometimes  as  roving  warriors, 
delighting  to  raid  the  more  settled  districts.  Knowing 
what  we  know,  however,  of  the  way  of  life  of  Arabian 
tribes,  we  need  not  regard  these  representations  as  in- 
consistent. As  to  their  geographical  position,  which  is, 
for  the  comprehension  of  historical  narratives,  of  much 

1  In  the  heading  of  Ps.  60  Tg.  has  p^ns,  '  a  copy.' 

3  C'JlO  in  Gen.  37  36  is  naturally  a  mere  scribe's  error,  which 

could  Ua\c  been  corrected  from  the  context  even  if  the  Sam. 

text  and  >Q  had  not  preserved  the  true  reading. 
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importance,  we  also  meet  with  some  diversity  of  tradi- 
tion. We  must  first  refer  to  the  genealogy  in  Gen.  25; 
Midian  is  there  (vv.  1  /.  =  1  Ch.  I32)  represented  as  a 
son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (q.v. ).  The  name 
Midian  (more  properly  Madyan)  does  not  appear  to 
occur  either  in  Egyptian  or  in  Assyrian  documents. 
Friedrich  Delitzsch,  however  (Par.  304;  cp  A'ATT-) 
146),  identified  the  Hayapa  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions with  Ephah  (q.v.),  one  of  the  'sons'  of  Midian 
— i.e.,  a  Midianite  tribe.  This  identification,  if  correct, 
shows  us  (1)  that  ns'jj  should  be  pronounced  nB'j;  or 
ns'u  (not  ns'y),  and  (2)  that  Midianites  dwelt  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Hijaz.  The  latter  point  follows 
from  the  fact  that  in  Tiglath-pileser's  time  (745-727  B.C.) 
the  Hayapa  are  mentioned  with  the  people  of  Tema,  a 
locality  which  is  still  so  called  (see  Ishmael,  §  4),  and 
in  Sargon's  reign  (722-705  B.C.)  with  the  tribe  called 
Thamud,  the  later  geographical  position  of  which  is 
known  (AT?  221).  It  is  true,  a  late  prophetic  writer  (Is. 
606)  speaks  of  the  camels  of  Midian  and  Ephah,  as 
if  Midian  and  Ephah  were  distinct  peoples.  This, 
however,  is  unimportant,  since  the  writer  most  prob- 
ably derived  the  names  from  older  writings.  Another 
son  of  Midian  in  Genesis  (I.e.)  is  named  Epher  (nsj?), 
who  is  identified  by  Knobel  with  the  tribe  of  Ghifdr, 
which  in  the  time  of  Muhammed  had  encampments 
near  Medina.  That  is  all  the  light  shed  by  the  Genesis 
genealogy  on  the  geographical  position  of  Midian.  It  is, 
however,  historically  suggestive  that  of  the  five  sons  of 
Midian  in  Gen.  254  three  (Ephah,  Epher,  and  Hanoch) 
have  namesakes  among  the  Israelites.  It  is  probable 
enough  that  some  Midianite  clans  became  assimilated 
to  Israel. 

Proceeding  to  Exodus  (3i),  we  find  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses  described  as  '  priest  of  Midian  '  (see  Hobab, 
Jethro)  ;  and  from  the  fact  that  in  Judg  1 16  he  is  called, 
not  '  the  Midianite,'  but  '  the  Kenite '  (cp  Amalek),  we 
may  perhaps  infer  (though  to  be  sure  the  conjecture  is 
somewhat  hazardous)  that  the  Kenites,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  them,  were  at  one  time  or  another  reckoned 
as  Midianites.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  inference  next  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  stated 
in  Ex.  3 1  that  Moses  led  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law 
to  '  Horeb  the  mountain  of  God,'  from  which  it  is  plain 
that  the  narrator  placed  the  Midianites  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula — i.e.,  apparently  in  the  southern  part  of  it. 
In  the  regal  period  (1  K.  11 18)  we  find  Midian  repre- 
sented as  a  district  lying  between  Edom  and  Paran,  on 
the  way  to  Egypt — i.e. ,  somewhere  in  the  NE.  of  the 
Sinaitic  desert  (but  cp  Hadad,  where  the  correctness  of 
the  reading  jno  is  questioned).  The  poem  at  the  end 
of  Habakkuk  also  seems  to  place  Midian  in  the  region 
of  Sinai  (Hab.  37  ;  cpCusiiAN).  Lastly,  in  E's  version 
of  the  tale  of  Joseph  we  read  of  Midianite  traders 
journeying  through  the  pasture  grounds  of  Jacob's  sons 
towards  Egypt  (Gen.  37  28a  36  ;  cp  Ishmael,  §  3). 
None  of  these  passages,  however,  gives  us  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  geographical  position  of  Midian. 

Elsewhere  in  the  OT  the  Midianites  are  described  as 
dwelling  to  the  E.  of  Israel.  Abraham  sends  the  sons 
of  his  concubines  including  Midian,  '  eastward  to  the 
east  country '  (Gen.  256) ;  cp  East  [Children  of  the]. 
The  story  of  Balaam,  too,  yields  a  not  uninteresting 
geographical  point.  It  has  been  shown  by  a  critical 
analysis  of  Nu.  22  that,  in  one  of  the  older  forms  of  the 
story  of  Balaam,  Midian  took  the  place  of  Moab,  and 
was  represented  as  situated  more  to  the  E.  than  Moab. 

The  important  struggle  of  the  people  of  northern 
and  central  Palestine,  under  Gideon  (q.v. )  or  Jerub- 
baal,  against  the  Midianites  of  the  Syrian  desert 
is  related  in  Judg.  6/.  (a  composite  section — see  Judges, 
§  8).  We  have  here  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  struggle, 
which  so  continually  recurs  in  those  countries  on  a 
greater  or  smaller  scale,  between  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion and  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert.  Of  the 
Bedouins,  in  particular,  we  have  an  admirable  picture. 
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Such  passages  as  Judg.  824,  '  for  they  had  golden  ear- 
rings (or  nose-rings?),  because  they  were  Ishmaelites, 
imply  accurate  knowledge  (see  Ring,  §  2).  The  nomads 
must  have  come  in  full  force  against  their  neighbours 
to  the  \V. ,  until  the  latter  took  courage,  assembled  their 
troops,  and  drove  out  the  invaders.  The  memory  of 
this  was  long  cherished  by  tradition,  as  we  see  from 
Is.  94  [3]  10-6  Ps.  839  [10]  /  {fiafrafi  [R]).  Whether 
the  defeat  of  Midian  by  the  Edomite  king  Hadad  (Gen. 
3635)  'in  the  field  of  Moab '  (see  Field)  —  in  the 
vicinity,  therefore,  of  Gideon's  last  victories — may  be 
brought  into  connection  with  this  war,  is  1  subject  of 
controversy  (see  Ewald  GT/^'2^6  ;  but  cp  Bela)  ; 
it  seems  very  probable. 

It  is  a  mere  reflex  of  the  story  of  Gideon  that  we 
find  in  the  account  of  the  war  waged  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  time  of  Moses  against  the  Midianites,  who  had  led 
them  into  sin  (Nu.  256-9  ;  on  chap.  31,  see  Dillmann, 
and  Driver,  Introd.W,  68,  who  recognise  its  secondary 
character).  The  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  artificiality 
and  is  thoroughly  unhistorical.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  the  writer  places  the  home  of  the  Midianites  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Moab,  which  afterwards  becomes 
the  territory  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  (On  the 
names  of  the  'five  kings  of  Midian,'  see  Rekem,  Zur, 
etc.) 

This  variety  of  statement  as  to  the  geographical 
position  of  the  Midianites  need  not  surprise  us.  Tribes 
that  dwell  in  tents  and  breed  camels — and  as  such  the 
Midianites  are  represented  in  many  passages  of  the  OT 
— may  shift  their  territory  in  the  course  of  ages  ;  they 
are  also  liable  to  internal  disruption,  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  many  tribes  regularly  move  from  place  to  place 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Moreover,  the 
grouping  of  the  tribes  and  clans  is  by  no  means 
constant ;  hence  we  can  easily  understand  that  whilst  in 
the  Genesis  lists  Ishmael  is  a  step-brother  of  Midian,  in 
Judg.  S24  the  Midianites  are  represented  as  a  branch  of 
Ishmael. 

Midian  as  a  nation  disappears  from  history  at  a  very 
early  period.  Whilst,  however,  the  principal  sphere  of 
the  activity  of  the  Midianites  was  the  country  to  the  E. 
of  Israel,  we  find  in  a  region  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  S.  a.  trace  of  this  people  lasting  down  to  the 
end  of  the  middle  ages  and  even  to  modern  times. 

Ptolemy  (6  7)  mentions  a  place  called  TAoSiava,  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia;  and  his  definition  of  its  position  relatively  to  "Ovvq 
makes  it  certain  that  he  refers  to  the  locality  which  the  Arabic 
geographers  call  Madyan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Una  ('Ain 
'Una,  now  pronounced  'Ainuna).  Madyan  is  the  first  halting- 
place  to  the  S.  of  Hakl,  the  second  to  the  S.  of  Aila  {'Akaba), 
on  the  pilgrim  route  to  Mecca.  According  to  an  Arabic  account 
the  place  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  so  it  was 
found  to  be  by  the  famous  traveller  Ruppell ;  it  was,  therefore, 
peculiarly  suitable  for  a  permanent  settlement.  At  present  it  is 
known  as  MaghSir  Sho'aib,  'the  Caves  of  Sho'aib,' after  the 
name  of  the  prophet  of  Madyan  mentioned  in  the  Koran.  From 
this  point  Ruppell  reached  Makna.  in  seven  hours,  journeying  in 
a  WSW.  direction.  Madyan  is,  accordingly,  almost  exactly 
opposite  the  extremity  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  ;  though  cut  off 
by  the  sea,  it  is  not  far  from  the  pasture-grounds  of  the  ancient 
Midianite  priest  and  from  the  district  once  inhabited  by  the 
Hayapa.  Being  only  a  short  way  from  the  sea  it  is  treated 
by  Ptolemy  as  a  place  on  the  coast,  and  even  one  of  the  ancient 
Arabic  geographers  describes  it  in  similar  terms.  Nor  can  we 
be  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  same  passage  of  Ptolemy  it 
appears  again,  under  the  name  of  MaSia^a,  as  an  inland  place 
near  Makna  andAkale  (Hakl).  Double  references  of  this  kind 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  works  of  geographers  who  derived  their 
information  from  several  different  itineraries  and  thus  could 
hardly  avoid  such  mistakes  (see,  however,  Sprenger,  Die  alte 
treog.  Arab.,  §  16,  209).  The  passage  in  Ptolemy  excludes  the 
notion  that  the  place  acquired  the  name  of  Madyan  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  identified  with  the  Madyan  of  the  Koran, 
#£  lnnol^er  words,  that  the  name  was  borrowed  indirectly  from 
I??  ,  .  ■  A  further  proof  of  this  is  that  the  poet  Kuthaiyir 
(died  in  723  or  724  a.d.),  who  was  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  district  in  question,  also  mentions  the  name.  Perhaps 
even  the  mysterious  figure  of  Sho'aib  may  have  been  derived 
from  genuine  Midianite  tradition,  and  brought  by  Muhammed 
into  connection  with  narratives  of  biblical  origin.  In  any  case 
"jesite  must  be  one  in  which,  at  some  time  or  another,  a  portion 
of  the  nomadic  Midianites  established  a  settlement,  so  that  the 
name  of  this  long-forgotten  people  became  permanently  attached 
to  the  spot. 
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Cp  Geography  §  I2« ;  Gold;  Sinai;  and  see  Ndldeke, 
Ueber  cite  Amalekiter  und  einige  andere  Nachbarvolker  der 
Israehten '  (1864);  Sir  R.  Burton,  The  Gold  Mines  of  Midian 
(1878),  and  J  he  Land  of  Midian  Revisited  (1879).  t.  N. 

MIDRASH  (Cn-TO),  2  Ch.  1322  2427  ;  AV  <  Story, ' 
RV  'Commentary.'  See  Ci-ibonicles,  §  6  [2],  His- 
torical Literature,  §  14. 

MIDRIFF  (nnri'V),  Ex.  29 13  AV**  See  Caul, 
Liver. 

MIDWIFE  (rVJ^D),  Gen.  3828  etc.     See  Medicine. 

MIGDAL-EL  (VV=Up,  'tower  of  God '?— rather, 
like  Migclal  in  some  other  cases,  from  '  Jerahmeel '  ; 
MerAA&  Upeim]  [B],  MArA&Am  (ojpam)  [A],  m&|- 
AaAihA  {go.)  [L]),  a  'fenced  city*  of  Naphtali  (Josh. 
I938),  mentioned  with  Iron  and  Beth-anath,  and  there- 
fore most  plausibly  identified,  not  with  Mejdel-Kerum 
(Knobel),  nor  with  Mujedil  {PEFMem.  1 96,  after 
Guenn),  nor  with  a  Magdala  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
but  with  Mejdel-Silivi,  between  Mujedil  and  Hunin, 
well  within  the  limits  of  Naphtali. 

The  name  which  follows,  without  the  conjunctive  particle,  is 
Horem  Ig.v.l,  which  is  evidently  due  to  a  mistake.  The  scribe 
glanced  over  Beth-anath  and  Beth-shemesh,  and  wrote  c~ijj 
(whence  q^|-|)  too  soon.  1.  K.  C. 

MIGDAL-GAD  (ir^jp,  *  tower  of  Gad,'  cp  Baal- 
gad  ;  M&r<xA&  P*A  [B],  M&rA<\Ar.  [AL]),  a  city  in 
the  lowland  of  Judah,  included  in  the  same  group  with 
Lachish  and  Eglon  {Josh.  I537),  and  possibly  the 
Maktir  or  Migdal  mentioned  in  a  list  of  Rameses  III. 
with  places  identified  as  Judahite  (Sayce,  RP  (2>,  639). 
It  is  not  improbably  the  Magdali  of  Am.  Tab.  (23?26) 
mentioned  with  'En-anab  (see  Anab)  and  other  places 
in  S.  Judah.  Jerome  gives  it  a  bare  mention  as 
Magdala  {OS  139 12).  'Guenn  (/»</.  2130-132)  identifies 
this  place  with  the  large  village  el-Mejdel,  two  m.  inland 
from  'Askalan.  So  fertile  a  district  needed  a  protecting 
Migdal  (tower).  But  surely  this  site  is  too  near  a 
Philistine  fortress.  El-Mejdel  may  be  either  the  village 
with  a  strong  tower  near  Ashkelon  called  Belzedek  in 
Josephus  (B/'m.  23),  or  perhaps  the  inland  city  of 
Ashkelon  (q.  v. ).     Remains  of  marble  columns  abound. 

T.  k.  c. 

MIGDAL-SHECHEM.     See  Shechem,  tower  of. 

MIGDOL  (^D  [VrojP  Jer.  46i4];  MArAcoAoc. 
castra,  Vg.  [cp  Aq. ,  Symm. ]  in  Ex.,  turris  in  Ez. 
[=: '  tower,'  AV],  Magdalu?n  in  Jer. ),  the  name  of  one, 
or  two,  Egyptian  places.  So  far  as  the  form  is  con- 
cerned, the  name  represents  nothing  but  the  Egyptian 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  word  ^uo,  '  tower,  castle,' 
accented  kdmes  being  regularly  rendered  by  o  in 
Egyptian. 

In  names  of  towns,  we  can  trace  this  loanword,  written  ma-k- 
tl-ra  (the  tl  can  be  read  to),  ma-ga-d'i-ra,  back  to  the  fourteenth 
century  B.C.  Sahidic  Coptic  has  preserved  it  as  Me^TOA. 
Lower  Coptic  M|AtU)A>  M€(A}TtoA.  MlATOA*and  thus  it 
occurs  also  in  various  geographical  names.  Semitic  names  were 
frequent  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  Delta,  owing  to  their 
mixed  population,  cp  Goshen,  §  4. 

1.  The  first  Migdol  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  142  (less 
clearly  in  Nu.  33 7).  The  Israelites  encamp  'between 
Migdol  and  the  sea,'  at  the  moment  of  leaving  Egypt. 
Evidently,  this  place  was  only  a  small  fortified  border 
town,  more  probably  nothing  but  a  fort  protecting  the 
roads  from  the  E.  It  would  be  possible  to  compare  a 
locality,  mentioned  in  pap.  Anastasi,  5  20.  Two  run- 
away slaves  are  pursued  near  T-ku  [Sukkoth  ?  cp 
Exodus  i. ,  §  10)  to  the  '  closing  fortification  {s-ga-ira, 
Ijd)  of  T-ku,'  thence  to  the  S.  and  to  '  the  fortress  '  [htm, 
not  Etham,  q.v.)  ;  but  they  pass  'the  northern  wall  of 
the  Watchtower  (ma-k-ti-ra)  of  Sety  I."  This  '  Maktol 
of  king  Sety  I.'  which  is,  certainly,  to  be  sought  for 
NW.  of  the  region  of  7£«-Succoth-Maskhuta,  not  far 
from  the  modern  Isma'illye,  would  fulfil  all  conditions 
1  See  Stern,  Copt.  Gr.,  §  164,  on  these  forms. 
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for  those  assuming  the  Crocodile  Lake  as  the  '  Sea"  of 
the  Exodus-narrative.  As  long,  however,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  other  two  geographical  names 
(Pihahiroth  and  Baal-Zephon)  connected  with  the 
passage  through  the  sea,  we  cannot  say  much  regarding 
this  location,  and  must  accept  it  with  the  greatest  caution 
(cp  Exodus  i.,  §  n).  There  must  have  been  various 
other  Migdols  or  'towers'  along  the  eastern  border 
of  Egypt  to  guard  it  against  inroads  of  desert-tribes.  A 
trace  of  such  a  fort  is  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  the 
modern  name  Bir-Magdal  (Bir  Maktal),  in  the  desert, 
23  m.  NE  of  Isma'illye. 1  Others,  the  situation  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,2  occur  in  the  inscriptions.  Thus 
the  name  is  too  frequent  to  admit  an  easy  identification. 
For  another  view  of  the  geography,  see  Moses,  §  11. 

a.  In  Ezek.  29 10  (fiaySovXov  [Q])  desolation  is 
threatened  to  Egypt,  *  from  Migdol  (so  AVin&)  to 
Syene " ;  so  also  in  306 — Migdol  thus  marking  the  N. 
and  Syene  the  S.  limit  of  the  country  (see  Syene). 
In  Jer.  44 1  Migdol  heads  the  list  of  Egyptian  towns 
in  which  the  Jewish  refugees  from  the  Babylonians 
had  congregated  {Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  Noph).  In 
46 14,  accordingly,  the  same  three  cities  are  the  field 
of  Jeremiah's  activity  in  proclaiming  the  coming 
desolation  of  Egypt  by  Babylonian  armies.  (The 
passages  are  treated  elsewhere  from  a  different  point  of 
view;  see  Pathros,  §  2,  and  Crit.  Bib.)  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  mentions  Magdolos  as  a  city  of  Egypt  on 
the  authority  of  Hecataeus.1*  The  Itinerarium  Antonini 
places  Magdolo  12  R.  m.  S.  of  Pelusio,  12  m.  N.  of 
Si/t\  on  a  road  which  ultimately  leads  to  Serapiu — i.e., 
the  city  Serapeum  near  the  E.  end  of  Goshen.  It  is 
evident  that  this  frontier  city  of  the  Itinerarium  cannot 
be  identified  with  that  of  Exodus  (as  has  frequently  been 
assumed),  being  situated  too  far  N.  of  Goshen.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  Magdolo(n)  is  the 
Migdol  of  the  prophets.  Its  situation  near  Pelusium 
'  the  key  to  Egypt,'  agrees  well  with  the  presence  of  a 
colony  of  Jewish  fugitives.  However,  a  town  at  the 
entrance  of  Goshen  would  fulfil  the  same  conditions  and 
would  fit  well  in  the  parallelism  to  Memphis.  We  have 
only  to  consider  that,  apparently,  there  was  no  larger 
city  on  the  frontier  of  Goshen,  such  as  would  be  required 
for  giving  shelter  and  occupation  to  a  great  number  of 
immigrants.  Thus  the  northern  Migdol  is  at  least 
much  more  probable  than  one  of  the  various  small 
frontier-fortresses  of  that  name  (see  note  4).  The  above 
place  is  usually  identified  with  Tel(l)-es-Semut,4  12  Eng. 
m.  SW.  of-  Pelusium,  at  a  distance  agreeing  with  the 
Itinerarium,  possibly  only  somewhat  too  far  E.  No 
certainty,  however,  can  be  attributed  to  this  identifica- 
tion.5 w.  M.  M. 

MIGHTY  ONE  ("133),  Gen.  108  etc.  See  Angels, 
§  1,  and  cp  Nephilim,  §  I.e. 

MIGRON  (fnJO),  mentioned  in  the  list  of  places  on 
the  route  supposed  to  be  taken  by  an  Assyrian  invader 

1  Actually  identified  with  the  biblical  Migdol  by  Ebers, 
entirely  against  the  description  in  Exodus,  as  it  is  outside  of 
El;)  pt  and  far  from  the  lakes. 

-  Among  the  desert  forts  enumerated  by  Sety  I.  (cp  W.  M. 
Miiller,  Asu-n,  p.  134)  occurs  '  the  Ma-k-tl-ra  of  Sety  I.  ' ;  cp 
Rosellini,  Men.  Stor.  50.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  identical 
with  that  mentioned  in  pap.  Anastasi  (sec  above).  We  should 
expect  to  find  it  more  to  the  NE.  of  the  great  border  city  Ta-ru. 
Some  Egyptologists  have  erroneously  confounded  this  and  the 
biblical  Migdols  with  aro>al  'tower'  or  magdolxu  Phoenicia, 
mentioned  under  Rameses  III.  (Ros.  op  cit.  133). 

3  Wiedemann,  Comm.  on  Herod.  2  i$g,  quotes  also  Theogn. 
Can.  p.  62. 

4  '  Hill  of  direction,'  from  its  situation  near  the  road  to  Syria. 
It  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  an  ancient  city  Sm-bhd(tf), 
compared  by  Brugsch. 

5  Champollion  thought  of  various  Egyptian  places  called 
mashtftl,  but  this  name  is,  most  likely,  Arabic  ('plantation,'  cp 
Schleiden,  Dillmann).  Winckler,  Amarna  Letters,  no.  159, 
1  28,  understands  magdali  in  the  phrase  '  behold,  Acco  is  like 
tnagdalixn  Egypt,' of  the  biblical  city,  whilst  the  present  writer 
(op.  cit.  glossary)  would  prefer  to  take  it  in  the  general  sense 
'watch-tower,  foi  tress,'  as  an  allusion  to  the  numerous  border- 
foitifications. 
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of  Judah  (Is.  10 28,  @  Pesh.  read  Megiddo  ;  in  Q">ff. 
e'M&reAAu)N  .  a'  c'  km  .  to  eBp&iKON  M^rpw. 
Afagron  [Vg.]).  The  enemy  passes  necessarily  through 
Aiath,  Migron,  and  Michmash  ;  Migron  is  therefore 
identified  with  the  ruins  of  Maknin,  N.  of  Michmash 
on  the  road  to  Ai  (cp  Baed.  Pa/.W,  119,  Buhl,  Pal. 
176/.).  If  the  text  of  1  S.  142  (ck  fiaytov  [B],  ev 
ftayeddio  [L])  be  correct,  we  also  find  a  Migron  situated 
'in  the  border  {nxp)  of  Geba'  {so  read  for  'Gibeah'),1 
and  as  the  context  shows,  between  Geba  and  Michmash, 
and  therefore  S.  of  the  Migron  in  Isaiah.  The  two 
places  cannot  be  identified  (cp  Di. ) ;  either  there  were 
two  Migrons,  or  (the  defining  words  '  in  Migron '  being 
superfluous)  the  text  in  1  S.  14  2  must  be  corrupt. 

Wellhausen,  Budde,  H.  P.  Smith  would  read  j~UD  '(in  the) 
threshing  floor,'  Klostermann  conjectures  kHjo  '(in  the)  com- 
mon-land.' The  former,  however,  is  an  assumed  word,  and  the 
latter  is  post-exilic  in  use.  The  corruption  seems  to  be  more 
deeply  seated  ;  piJD  may  be  a  corruption  of  pSI,  rimmon.  A 
glossator,  finding  the  two  readings  p£1  and  pij£  (pHJo),  probably 

harmonised  them  by  representing  the  rimmon  or  pomegranate 
tree2  as  situated  in  a  place  called  Migron  (Magedon).  In  Zech. 
12  n  (see  Hauadrimmon),  MT  and  (even  more  clearly)  ®  still 
preserve  the  same  two  competing  readings  pm  and  pun- 

T.  K.  C. 

MIJAMIN  (P^D,  §  99)  or  Miniamin  (so  EV),  but 
rather,  Minjamin  ;  |*p*Jp  ;  cp  Benjamin,  and  Mini- 
amini,  one  of  the  Jewish  names  found  by  Hilprecht  and 
Clay  in  the  business  documents  from  Nippur  ( Th.  LZf 
Aug.  6,  1898,  col.  434).  Probably  a  corruption  of 
Jerahmeel  (Che.);  note  /u\ij\oy  (cp  Mahalalel)  and 
fjiaT)\os  (cp  Elam  in  Ezra 27  31). 

1.  The  name  borne  by  one  of  the  24  (post-exilic)  priestly 
courses;  1  Ch.  24g  (fievLafieiv  [B],  fj,[e]iafj.eiv  [AL]).  Also  the 
name  of  a  Levite,  temp.  Hezekiah,  2  Ch.  31  15  (/3eeiaju[e]ti/ 
[BALI),  of  a  priest,  temp.  Nehemiah,  Neh.  12  5  (AV  Miamin; 
tt.eifj.tv  [Nc.amg.]i  fxiafxeLV  [L],  BN*A  om.),  of  a  'father's  house,' 
etmp.  Joiakim,  Neh.  12 17  (fJeviafieiv  [Nc.amg.]i  ju.taju.eii/  [L], 
BN*A  om.),  of  a  signatory  under  Nehemiah,  Neh.  10  7  (jj.iafj.ein 
[B],  -v  [AL],  ju.eia/xwi'  [k]),  and  of  one  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  services  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  Neh.  12  41  (fievLafxeiv 
[Nc.amg.],  lAMLfA-eiv  [L],  BN*A  om.). 

2.  AV  Miamin,  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra 
i.,  §  5  end),  Ezra  10  25  (aft.afj.eiv  [BN],  fj.eafj.Lfj.  [A],  fiiafxeiSeas 
[L])=i  Esd.  9z6  Maelus  (jluatjAos  [BJ,  fiayKos  [A],  /iia/uSaias 

LLJ). 

MIKLOTH  (n'l^D;  i  Ch.831/  makaAco6  [BA], 
Mo.reAAa>8  [L] ;  937/.,  m&keAAojO  [B  and  N  once], 
Mo.KeAoj6  [A],  M&KeAooO  [L])-  i.  No  doubt  a 
member  of  the  Benjamite  genealogy  in  i  Ch.  830-38  (see 
Benjamin,  §  9,  ii.  /3).  The  name  should  be  supplied  in 
831  from  B  and  937. 

The  name  is  probably  a  corrupted  abbreviation  of 'Jerahmeel. 
But  for  the  numerous  parallels  to  this,  it  might  mean  'rods, 
see  Names,  §  75. 

...  According  to  MT  a  (supernumerary)  officer  of 
David  ( 1  Ch.  27  4,  fiaKeWuid  [L]  ;  Vg.  Macelloth ; 
Pesh.  om. ).  BA  (rightly)  omit  z..  417 — i.e. ,  the  clause 
containing  Mikloth.  Notice  that  ni^po  is  suspiciously 
like  m'pbnDi,  which  itself  appears  to  be  due  to  dittography. 

T.  K.  C. 

MIKNEIAH    (liTOpD,    as  if  '  Yah  we  is  possessor,' 

§  3°  !  juaiceeia[s]  [BNA],  ^aKKai-ia(s)  [LI),  a  Levite  musician, 
1  Ch.  15  iH  (paiceMeia.  [B],  piaKKeAAa  [«],  fj.aKKo.vta  [L]  21  ).  Per- 
haps, however,  we  should  read  in'JBG.  '  Mattaniah.' 

'  "r  T.  K.  C. 

MILALAI    C^?P),    a    Levite    musician,    Xeh.  1236 

(BNAL  om.).  A  corruption  of  Jerahmeel,  like  Gilalai  which 
follows.     Cp  Mahalalel,  and  see  Guthe  in  SBOTad  loc. 

T.  K.  C. 

MILCAH  (na^p,  §  44;  MeAx&  [BADELF] ; 
melcha). 

1.    Bath    Haran,    wife  of   Nahor   (Gen.  II29   222023 

1  See  Gibeah,  §  1. 

2  For  another  plausible  but  hardly  probable  view  of  •'mi  '° 
1  S.  14  2  see  Rimmon  ii.,  2. 
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24i52447t)-  If  'he  view  taken  elsewhere  (Haran, 
Nahor)  is  correct,  it  is  most  probable  that  (on  the 
analogy  of  [2]  below,  and  of  Hammoleketh)  we 
should  correct  Milcah  into  Salecah  (q.v.).  If, 
however,  we  think  the  traditional  readings,  '  Haran ' 
and  '  Nahor,'  to  be  safe,  it  will  be  plausible  to  explain 
Milcah  on  the  analogy  of  Sarah  {q.v. )  as  a  divine 
title,  'queen,'  and  Jensen  (ZA,  1896,  p.  300)  has  aptly 
referred  to  the  titles  mahktu  or  malkalu,  'princess,'1 
and  malikat  Hani  (i.e. ,  either  '  princess  of  the  gods  '  or 
'giver  of  decisions  [malikat,  partic]  of  the  gods')2 
borne  by  Istar.  In  the  Sumerian  hymns  Istar  is  called 
the  daughter  of  the  moon-god.  To  the  early  Israelites, 
however,  Milcah  {or  Malcah  ?}  would  be  the  '  queen  '  of 
the  children  of  Isaac.  The  possibility  of  a  connection 
with  Jerahmeel  may  also  be  mentioned. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Zeloi'HEHAD  (?.?0,  Nu.  2633  27  1  36  n 
Josh.  17  st.  The  name  seems  to  be  miswritten  for  Salecah 
\q.v.\  rj  and  p  being  easily  confounded  (cp  1  K.  21 4,  iq  for  -113). 

T.  K.  C. 

MILCOM  (Dbba  ;  meAxom  [AL],  moAx-  CaQ  :  con" 
formation  to  moAox]  '•  melchom),  the  national  god  of 
the  Ammonites  (1  K.  II533,  2K.2313).3  The  same 
name  should  be  read  in  Jer.  49 13  (so  <S  MeAxoA  [BN  ; 
A  in  v.  1],  Vg. ,  Pesh.),  where  MT  erroneously  pro- 
nounces mahcham,  '  their  king. '  4  In  some  other  cases 
ancient  translators  and  modern  interpreters  have  read 
the  consonants  cd^2  as  a  proper  name  ;  thus,  in  2  S. 
123o(/«XxoX.  toC/3m.  ai>r[B])  =  i  Ch.  20  =  for  MT  'the 
crown  of  their  king'  <SBA  has  the  doublet  MoXxoX  (B  ; 
MoXxon  A)  toC  /3a<nA^ws  ain&v  (see  also  Vg.  inCh. ), 
and  this  interpretation,  which  is  found  in  the  Talmud 
(Aborfd  Zdrd  44  a)  and  Jewish  commentators,  is  adopted 
by  Geiger,  Graetz,  Wellhausen,  Driver,  Klostermann, 
and  others  (cp  ps2  in  2  S.  1231).  The  special  interest 
of  the  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that,  if  this  view  be  correct, 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  Milcom  at  Rabbah  was 
represented  by  an  idol  in  human  form  and  of  con- 
siderable size  (see  Idol,  §  4  /. ).  In  Am.  1 15  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  read  MeXxo/*,  and  are  followed  by 
Jerome.  This  interpretation — probably  suggested  by  the 
resemblance  to  Jer.  493 — is  not  favoured  by  the  parallel, 
23.  In  Am.  526,  for  MT  dsd'jd  '  your  king  '  (where  @ 
and  Vg.  have  Moloch  ;  whence  Acts  7  43),  Aquila  read 
Mo\xo/t,  Jerome  (?  Sym. )  Melckom,  Syriac  (also  in 
Acts)  Malchom.  A  reference  to  Milcom  is  out  of  place, 
whatever  the  meaning  of  the  difficult  verse  may  be. 
Finally,  in  Zeph.  1 5  some  Greek  minuscules  have  MeXxo/i 
(so  Vg.,  Pesh.),  others  MoXox  (so  Qmft-)  ;  in  the  context 
Milcom  is  very  improbable  ;  '  their  king '  is  doubtless 
the  god  who  received  this  title  (Molech). 

Many  scholars,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have 
been  of  the  opinion  that  Milcom  was  the  same  deity  as 
Molech,  an  identification  which  is  in  part  responsible 
for  the  confusion  of  the  names  that  is  found  in  the 
versions.  The  only  ground  for  this  identification,  apart 
from  the  obvious  similarity  of  the  names,  is  1  K.  11  7, 
'  Molech  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites,'  compared 
with  w.  5  and  33  (Milcom).  The  Hebrew  text  of  v.  7 
is  in  itself  suspicious  (-jSd  without  the  article),  and  (55L 
has  MfXxo/u(-o  [A]),  doubtless  the  true  reading.  The 
high-place  which  Solomon  erected  for  Milcom  is  said  to 
have  been  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (2  K.  23i3>,  whilst 
Molech  was  worshipped,  so  far  as  our  sources  show,  only 
in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  ;  and  the  name  of  Milcom  is 
never  coupled  with  the  sacrifice  of  children  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  Molech  cult  (Ew. ,  Movers,  Dies., 
and  Kue. ).  Others  therefore  rightly  distinguish  Milcom, 
the  national  god  of  Ammon,  from  Molech  (see  Molech). 

1  Cp  Schrader,  MBA  IV,  1886,  pp.  477-491. 

2  G.  Smith,  Hist.  o/Assurb.  121  ;_Del.  Ass.  HWB  412. 

3  ©  has  in  1  K.  11  533  tiZ  /Sao-tAet  a.vriav  [BA  on  v.  33],  7-101/ 
/JatriAe'wp  av.  [A  in  V.  5] ;  in'2  K.  23  13  /ioaxoa  [B],  afie^xo/jL  [A], 
lioAox  [L]. 

4  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Massoretes  meant 
walcham  to  be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  though  it  is  so  under- 
stood by  Rashi. 
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Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  god,  whose  name 
has  not  been  found  outside  of  the  OT.  The  name  is 
obviously  derived  from  mtiek,  'king'  (cp  Phcen.  milk 
in  proper  names,  and  see  Molech)  ;  the  last  syllable 
is  probably  an  inflection,  the  nominative  ending  with 
the  old  determinative  mimation  ( Baudissin ;  cp  Lagarde) ; 
so  that  the  name  signifies  simply  '  king '.  Those  who 
regard  dd^D  as  a  compound,  equivalent  to  ajj  -]^>d,  '  king 
of  the  people'  (Kue.,  and  others),  or  ''Am  (the  god  of 
Ammon)  is  king'  (Eerdmans)  give  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  syncope  of  the  guttural. 

Lite?-ature.~ Milcom  has  generally  been  treated  in  connection 
with  Molech  ;  see  the  literature  in  the  latter  article. 

G.  F.  M. 

MILDEW (X\\>y.,yerakon;  ojXPo.[Dt-  2822],  iKTepOC 
[1  K.  837  (A),  2  Ch.  628  Am.4o],  ANeMOCpeopio. 
[Hag.  2 17])  is  five  times  mentioned  in  connection  with 
jIDltJ',  iidddphdn,  'blasting.'  The  adj.  pv,  ydrdk, 
signifies  '  greenish-yellow  ;  in  Jer.  30  6  ycrdkon  is  used 
of  deathlike  pallor,  and  as  applied  to  corn  it  means 
doubtless  the  hue  of  decay  produced  by  the  Puccinia 
graminis,  Pers. 

Puccinia  graminis  is  a.  very  common  and  widely 
distributed  fungus,  which  after  hibernating  on  the  dead 
leaves  and  leaf-sheaths  of  grass-plants  alights  first  on 
such  leaves  as  those  of  the  barberry ; x  after  this  a 
fresh  generation  is  produced,  the  spores  of  which  being 
carried  by  the  wind  enter  and  act  upon  the  leaves  of 
grass-plants.  (See  the  account  in  EBW  16293/. ,  and 
esp.  Sachs,  Textbook  of  Bot.W,  332-5.)  Arabic  cog- 
nates of  npT  denote  'jaundice.'  N.  M. 

MILE  (miAion).  Mt.  54if.  See  Weights  and 
Measures. 

MILETUS    (miAhtoc,    Acts20isi7;     2   Tim.  4  20 

[where  AV  has  Miletum  by  a  mere  error])  stood  on 

_    „.  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Latmus 

1.  History.    into  which  the  Mseander   flOWed.     The 

site,  now  deserted,  bears  the  name  Palatia,  from  the 
ruins  of  its  huge  theatre,  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  period  of  the  greatness  of  Miletus  lay  six  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Paul.  Even  in  Homer  (77.2868) 
'  Carian  Miletus  '  is  a  city  of  renown.  During  the  early 
Greek  period,  it  was  the  port  for  the  trade  of  the 
Masander  valley.  This  is  seen  from  its  early  coinage 
(Head,  Hist.  Num.  502)  ;  and  the  existence  of  trade 
with  Phrygia  is  attested  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  by  Hipponax,  who  twits  the  Phrygian  traders  at 
Miletus  with  their  bad  Greek  (Hipp.  frg.  36  [30]  :  ko.1 
rolls  SoXoikous,  t>  Xd/3u<ri,  wepvauLv  \  Qpiyas  ixkv  h 
MlX-nroi/  aXtpiTzicovTas,  quoted  by  Rams.  Hist.  Geogr. 
of  AM  yj)-  [Miletus  is  given  in  ©  as  the  source  of 
the  wool  that  was  imported  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  27 18).  It 
represents  apparently  the  Heb.  ins.  Pliny  speaks  of 
Milesia  lana  (HNISzg),  and  Vergil  of  Milesia  vellera 
(Georg.  3306).]  Ephesus  was  in  many  respects  a  more 
convenient  port  for  much  of  the  trade  of  the  Mseander 
valley ;  but  for  a  long  time  the  energy  of  the  Milesians 
enabled  them  to  defy  all  rivalry  (cp  Herod.  528,  7-7)5 
Iwxh/s  jj»  TrpSaxVf"-)-  Their  commercial  relations  were 
very  far-reaching  —  with  Egypt  (Herod.  2178,  Strabo 
801),  with  the  Pontus,  on  the  shores  of  which  they 
planted  more  than  seventy  colonies  (Str.  635,  Ephesus 
ap.  Athen.  524),  and  with  lower  Italy.  The  energy  of 
the  city  disappeared  under  Persian  rule  after  its  capture 
in  494  B.C.,  when  the  inhabitants  suffered  transporta- 
tion to  the  Tigris  (Herod.  530  6 18/. )  and  Ephesus  began 
to  assert  herself.  Miletus  possessed  no  fewer  than  four 
harbours,  one  of  them  large  enough  for  a  fleet ;  but  in 
course  of  time  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  Maeander 
blocked  the  harbours  and  the  entire  gulf  of  Latmus 
(Plin.  HN2gi  531)  so  that  the  site  of  the  town  is 
now  as  much  as  five  or  six  miles  from  the  sea.  This 
process  must  have  advanced  some  way  even  in  Paul's 

1  In  this  form  it  is  called  Mcidmm  Berieridis,  Garth. 
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time  (about  57  A.D. );  but  how  far  is  not  certainly 
known. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  island  of  Lade  in  front  of  Miletus  was 
apparently  still  an  island  in  Strabo's  time— about  19  a.d.— (cp 
635,  npoKftTai  5'  >)  AaSij  vr}<ro<;  Tr\y)<Ttov)  :  it  is  now  a  hillock  in 
the  plain,  2  miles  W.  of  the  town.  On  the  other  hand,  Priene, 
lying  almost  due  N.  of  Miletus,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
gulf,  was  close  to  the  sea,  and  the  Maeander  entered  the  gulf 
at  a  point  between  that  town  and  Miletus  (Strabo,  636)  :  the  site 
of  Priene  is  now  10  m.  or  more  from  the  sea. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  silting-up  process  has 
been  more  rapid  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf  than 
on  the  southern  ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  day  the  southern  loop  of  the  river,  as  it 
winds  through  the  alluvial  plain,  seems  to  be  the 
ancient  channel.  We  must  conclude  that,  at  the  time 
of  Paul's  visit,  it  was  possible  to  sail  across  to  Priene, 
whereas  to-day  the  track  crosses  the  plain  and  the  ferry 
over  the  Maeander  {Mendere  Chai)  :  the  land  journey 
must  have  involved  an  immense  detour  of  over  40  m. 
round  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

The  death-blow  of  Miletus  was  given  by  its  capture  by 
Alexander  the  Great  (Arrian,  Anab.  lio/,  Strabo,  635). 
In  Paul's  time,  therefore,  Miletus,  though  still  called  a 
fj,T)Tp6Tro\LS  of  Ionia,1  was  a  second-rate  town.  A  sure 
index  of  its  unimportance  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
it  did  not  lie  on  any  great  Roman  road.  For  the 
eastern  trade-route  turned  off  sharply  to  the  E.  at 
Magnesia  15  R.  m.  S.  of  Ephesus  (Plin.  UN 631),  and 
did  not  touch  Miletus.  The  most  direct  route  to 
Ephesus,  some  30  m.  distant  in  an  air-line  from  Miletus, 
was  by  way  of  Priene,  crossing  Mt.  Mycale  to  mod. 
Chanli  (anc.  Panionium)  and  thence  along  the  coast 
to  mod.  Scala  Nova,  which  is  about  10  m.  from 
Ephesus  (cp  Murray's  Handb.  to  AM,  iii. ). 

Paul  came  to  Miletus  the  day  after  leaving  Samos, 
the    intervening   afternoon    and    evening   having   been 

p  „  ...  spent  at  Trogyllium  (AV),  or  in  Samos 
2.  raul s  visit.    Roads   (RVj_2      He  had    'determined 

to  sail  past  Ephesus,'  as  he  was  anxious  to  spend 
Pentecost  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  20x6):  finding  that  the 
vessel  would  be  detained  some  time  (how  long  is  not 
stated)  at  Miletus,  he  sent  thence  to  invite  the  Ephesian 
elders  to  meet  him  [v.  17).  The  next  evening  after 
leaving  Miletus  was  spent  at  Cos  (Acts  21 1). 

Conforming  to  the  conditions  of  navigation  on  this 
coast,  Paul's  vessel  sailed  very  early  in  the  morning 
from  its  anchorage  at  Trogyllium,  taking  advantage 
of  the  N.  wind,  and  soon  traversing  the  20  m.  to 
Miletus.  Paul  thus  reached  Miletus  probably  before 
noon  ;  and  his  messenger  may  have  waited  for  the 
evening  breeze  from  the  S.  (the  Itnbat),  which  would 
carry  him  across  the  gulf  (about  12  m. )  to  Priene. 
Eight  hours  would  suffice  for  the  journey  thence  to 
Ephesus,  by  the  path  above  described.  The  elders 
would  not  travel  as  fast  as  a  single  messenger  ;  but  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  reach  Priene  twelve  hours 
after  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  at  Ephesus  ;  and  if  a 
boat  were  in  readiness  there  they  might  be  in  Miletus 
by  midnight.  The  ship  would  weigh  from  Miletus 
after  midnight  with  the  first  breath  of  wind  from  the 
N.  (cp  Acts  21 1,  €v6v5pofi^(ravT€S,  'running  before 
the  wind  ' ).  Forty  hours  is  therefore  the  minimum  of 
Paul's  stay  in  Miletus.  This  would  just  allow  him  to 
see  the  elders  during  the  two  or  three  hours  before 
sailing.  Probably,  however,  it  would  be  right  to 
allow  another  day  for  the  unlading  and  lading  of 
the  ship  at  Miletus.  This  would  allow  more  ample 
time  for  the  various  items  in  the  calculation  ;  and 
would  mean  that  the  elders  availed  themselves  of  the 
morning  wind  from  Priene,  and  reached  Miletus 
probably    before   noon,    forty-eight  hours  after  Paul's 

1  Cp  CIG  2878 :  ttjs  Trptonjs  r»j$  'Iwi/ias  ^K\.<r\i.^vr\%  «ai 
/iTjTpOTToAew?  ttoAAojc  Koi  fJL€ya\<itv  TrdAeaie  ec  t<  to!  TIovto*  ko1 
rfj  AlyvnTifi  xai  iroAAaxou  rrfs  oiKovfJ.evr}^  MiAtjo-uuo  ttoAccos  i] 
BouAtJ — which  sums  up  the  traditional  history  of  the  city. 

2  KaineiVavT€9erTpu),yyAtw(DHLP;  Dg'TpwyyAt'a)  is  omitted 
by  NABC,  Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Treg.,  WH. 
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arrival  there,  and  spent  with  him  the  last  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  of  his  vessel's  stay.1  The  impression 
given  by  the  passage  (Acts20i7-21 1)  is  that  there  was 
little  margin  of  time. 

Paul  was  not  master  of  the  movements  of  the  vessel,  otherwise 
he  would  have  touched  at  Ephesus.  The  somewhat  ambiguous 
expression  of  v.  16  ('  Paul  had  determined  to  sail  by  Ephesus,' 
AV  :  KtKpUei  .  .  .  irapa.7r\ei<rat,  'to  sail  past,'  RV)  refers  to  a 
decision  made  at  Troas  (Acts  20  6)  when  selecting  the  coaster 
upon  which  a  passage  was  to  be  taken.  The  omission  of 
Ephesus  from  the  itinerary  was  not  the  choice  of  Paul ;  it  was 
a  disadvantage  outweighed  by  the  speed  of  the  ship  upon  which 
he  finally  decided  to  embark.  The  fact  that  she  could  not 
accomplish  her  lading  at  Miletus  in  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  (or  perhaps  even  the  second)  morning's  wind,  was  an 
unforeseen  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

On  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Miletus  implied  in  ■»  Tim.  4  20,  see 
Timothy,  Epp.  to,  and  cp  Trophimus.  w.  J.  W. 

MILK.  At  every  period  of  their  national  life,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest,  the  Hebrews  made  large  use  of 
milk  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  is  therefore  rightly  men- 
tioned by  Ben  Sira,  even  before  wine  and  oil,  among 
*  the  principal  things  for  the  whole  use  of  man's  life ' 
(Ecclus.  3926),  for  the  nomad  ancestors  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes  had  long  been  nourished  on  the  milk  of  their 
flocks  (Gen.  188)  before  their  descendants  took  posses- 
sion of  '  the  vineyards  and  oliveyards  which '  they 
'planted  not'  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Indeed,  'when 
the  spring  milk  is  in,  the  nomads  [of  central  Arabia] 
nourish  themselves  of  little  else.  In  poorer  households 
it  is  all  their  victual  those  two  months'  (Doughty, 
Ar.  Des.  I325).  So,  too,  Palmer  testifies  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  great  desert  of  et-Tlh,  to  the  S.  of  Palestine.  '  In 
many  parts  of  the  desert,  milk  forms  the  sole  article  of 
diet  obtainable  by  the  Bedouin,  and  I  have  heard  a 
well-authenticated  case  of  an  Arab  in  the  N.  of  Syria, 
who  for  three  years  had  not  tasted  either  water  or  solid 
food  '  2  [Desert  of  the  Exodus,  2294). 

Milk,  in  its  fresh  state,  is  always  3W1,  halab;  LXX 

and  NT  yd\a. 

This  word  occurs  over  forty  times  in  the  OT — predominantly 

in  a  figurative  sense  (see  §  4  below) — about  one-half  of  all  the 

occurrences  being  in  connection  with  the  standing 

1.    Halab.    description  of  Palestine3  as  a  land  '  flowing  with 

milk  and  honey '  (fifteen  times  in  the  Hexateuch 

sources,    J   and   D,   also   Lev.  20  24   [H],  Jer.  11 5   32  22   Ezek. 

20  6 15;  Ecclus.  46  8;  Bar.  1  20).  Some  slight  confusion  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  halab,  milk,  and  heleb,  fat,  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  unpointed  consonants ;  thus  in  Ezek.  34  3 
<&  has  preserved  the  better,  and  now  generally  adopted,  read- 
ing :  '  Ye  enjoy  the  milk,  etc'  (reading  halab  for  heleb,  and  so 
Ps.  119  [©  118]  70).     Conversely  ©  reads'  heleb  for  halab  in  Job 

21  24  Is.  55  1  Ezek.  25  4. 

Halab  includes  the  human  mother's  milk  (Is.  289), 
which  the  Hebrew  infants  enjoyed  for  from  two  to  three 
years  (2  Mace.  7  27),  as  well  as  the  milk  of  the  females 
of  the  herd  (npa)  and  of  the  flock  (ft**),  the  latter  in- 
cluding both  sheep  and  goats  (Dt.  32 14  Prov.  2727  Ezek. 
343  [see  above]  1  Cor.  97).  To  what  extent  the  milk 
of  the  she-camel  (Gen.  32 15  [16])  was  used  by  the 
Hebrews  is  not  known. 

[That  camel's  milk  was  drunk  is  inferred  from  Gen.  32  15.  A 
reference  to  it  may  also  underlie  the  extraordinary  phrase 
ntsn  n'r^a  nSrrny,  'with  the  kidney  fat  of  wheat,'  which 
should  probably  be  read  [nNpn]  n*Tp3  ibn'OV,  '  with  the  milk  of 
female  camels'  (nxDn.  'soured  milk,'  is  misplaced).  In  Ps. 
81 16  147  14  the  text  is  also  probably  corrupt.  t.  K.  C.l 

In  a  mountainous  country  like  Palestine,  the  small 
cattle  must  always  have  formed  the  large  part  of  the 
peasant's  stock,  and  their  milk,  especially  goats'  milk 
(Prov.  2727),  was  apparently  more  highly  prized.  The 
milk  was  milked  (in  later  Hebrew  uSn)  into  pails  (o*yt3jJ. 
'dtfnim,  Job2l24EVm£-  and  moderns)  and  preserved, 
as   among  the  Bedouins  still,   in  skins  (Judg.  4 19,  see 

1  So  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  204,  where  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Paul  landed  at  Miletus  on  Thursday,  April  28, 
57  a.d.,  and  sailed  again  early  on  Sunday  morning,  May  1. 

2  Cp  Pliny's  statement  (f/Nllgy)  that  Zoroaster  lived  for 
thirty  years  upon  cheese. 

3  In  Nu.  16 13  the  phrase  is  used  of  Egypt.  See  Honey, 
§  1,  note  by  T.  k.  c. 
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Bottle).     A  diet  largely  of  milk  was  supposed  to  give 
a  special  whiteness  to  the  teeth  (Gen.  49  12). 

From  the  thrice  repeated  command  :  '  Thou  shalt 
not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk'  (Ex.  23 19  3426 
Dt.  142i),1  we  may  certainly  infer  that  the  custom  in 
vogue  among  the  Arabs  of  boiling  a  kid  or  a  lamb  in 
milk  (Burckhardt,  Aotes  on  the  Bcdouhis,  I63)  was  not 
unknown  to  the  earlier  Hebrews  (cp  Magic,  §  2</). 

The  reasons  for  its  prohibition  are  still  obscure.  If  the  words 
are  to  be  taken  in  a  strictly  limited  and  literal  sense,  they  might 
be  set  down  to  purely  humanitarian  motives  (cp  Dt.  22  6f.). 
Probably  the  reason  first  suggested  by  Maimonides,  and 
approved  by  Bochart,  Spencer,  and  various  later  writers,  is  the 
],est — that  we  have  here  the  prohibition  of  a  heathen  Canaanite 
rite,  the  details  of  which  are  beyond  our  ken. 

Robertson  Smith  {Rel.  ScniS2)  221  n. )  is  inclined  to 
range  this  prohibition  alongside  of  the  more  familiar 
taboo  which  forbids  the  eating  of  flesh  '  with  the  blood,' 
inasmuch  as  milk  has  sometimes  been  regarded  '  as  a 
kind  of  equivalent  for  blood,  and  as  containing  a  sacred 
life.'  Offerings  of  milk  are  found  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (Wilk.  8417),  Arabs,  and  Carthaginians  {Rel. 
SemS11  220  with  reff. )  ;  but  such  offerings  have  no  place 
in  the  Hebrew  cultus.  Josephus's  averment  that  Abel 
brought  'milk  and  the  firstfruits  of  his  flocks'  [Attt. 
i.2i)  as  a.  sacrifice  to  God  is  only  another  instance  of 
the  confusion,  above  referred  to,  of  hdldb  and  heleb. 
This  absence  of  milk  from  the  sacred  offerings  of  the 
Hebrews  is  most  probably  due,  as  Robertson  Smith  has 
suggested  {op.  cit.  220  n. ),  to  the  exclusion  of  all  fer- 
ments from  presentation  at  the  altar  (Ex.  23 18  Lev. 
2  11),  for  in  hot  climates  milk  ferments  rapidly,  and 
hence,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  generally  drunk  or 
eaten  sour. 

The  last  remark  leads  naturally  to  the  discussion  of 
some  of  the  forms  in  which  milk  figures  as  an  article  of 
_    upm'sh    diet,  otherwise  than  in  its  fresh  or  '  sweet ' 
fph'pn       H    state-     T°  tnis  day  the  wandering  tribes 
'  of  Arabia  consider  the  milk  of  their  camels 

and  their  flocks  as  more  refreshing  if  it 
has  been  slightly  fermented  or  soured  by  being  poured 
into  the  milk-skin  {semlly),  on  the  inner  side  of  which 
are  still  sticking  sour  clots  from  the  previous  milking 
(cp  the  use  and  source  of  leaven  in  breadmaking),  and 
there  shaken  for  a  brief  period  (Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1263, 
and  Eastern  travellers  passim).  To  this  slightly  sour 
milk  (the  oxygala  of  Pliny  HN  28  36),  known  indeed  in 
the  East  widely  (not,  however,  in  Egypt)  simply  as 
leben  ('milk'),  which  is  also  applied  to  what  we  term 
buttermilk  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  etc.,  I240),  the  Hebrews 
gave  the  name  hem  ah  (nwpn,  from  an  unused  root,  won. 
in  Arabic,  '  to  be  thick,  hard,'  but  see  Ges.-BuhH13) ;  in 
(£  rendered  fSovTvpov,2  Vg.  butyrum  and  hence  EV 
'  butter ').  This  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  incident 
of  Jael  and  Sisera,  in  which  the  former  took  the  milk- 
skin  (sVirt  -\n'i,  Judg.  4io)  and  gave  her  visitor  'milk 
(yea),  sour  milk  (,™cn),  in  a  lordly  dish'  (625).  The 
same  refreshing  draught  is  probably  intended  in  Gen. 
188  and  Dt.  32 14  ('butter  of  kine  and  milk  of  sheep'). 
_  [In  2  Ch.  28  15  EV  represents  that  '  all  the  feeble '  of  the  cap- 
tives of  Judah  taken  by  Pekah  were  '  carried  upon  asses,  and 
(so)  brought  to  Jericho.'  OHBrn  DiSnJN  however,  cannot,  in 
accordance  with  usage,  be  rendered  'carried  them  upon  asses.' 
?^1D"sdV  is  also  suspicious  (three  *?,  two  ;).     There  is  a  great 

For  some  of  the  more  remarkable  views  entertained  regard- 
ing this  enactment,  see  art.  '  Milk'  in  Kittu's  Bib.  Cycl.  The 
refinements  of  the  later,  and  still  binding,  Talmudic  law  (see 
especially  Bulling  iff.)  are  referred  to  elsewhere  (Cooking, 
8  8).  Only  locusts  and  fish,  not  the  flesh  of  animals,  venison, 
or  fowl  (see  Jewish  commentaries  on  Hullin,  I.e.)  may  still  be 
boiled  in  milk. 

f  Tyt}fTUPov>  ut-  l cow-cheese,'  is  now  regarded  as  an  instance 
01  Volksetymolflgie,  being  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
l°  ""^produce  the  sound  of  the  native  Scythian  name  (see  Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen  u.  Hausthiere$),  \$?,ff.  with  O.  Schrader's 
note,  iS9)  which  see  also  for  the  attitude  of  the  classical  peoples 
to  butter.  Cp  Pliny,  AW 28  35  and  the  extracts  from  other 
classical  writers  given  in  TJgolini,  de  re  rustica  Vet.  Hebr.  in 
Thes.  29  174^). 
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error  in  the  text.  Read  D'tfityn"  '^31  TTKOTB  B^3^3*l  (cp  2S 
17  2%/.\  '  and  they  sustained  them  with  soured  milk  arid  parched 
corn  and  lentils.'  (' Them '  =  the  whole  body  of  captives.)  S.TP 
and  SdSd'  have  a  tendency  to  get  confounded  (see  Ball  on  Gen. 
47  18  ;  Che.  on  Ps.  31 4).— t.  k.  c] 

Nem'dh,  including  the  miswritten  nort  (Job 296)  and 
the  cognate  nkono  (Ps.  552i  [22],  where,  however,  we 
should  read  and  point  V3D  riNCnp.  '  his  face  was  smoother 
than  hem' ah)  is  found  in  other  places,  and  in  regard  to 
these,  as  well  as  to  the  passages  already  cited,  there 
has  been  great  diversity  of  rendering — sour-milk,  curds, 
cream,  butter,  buttermilk,  each  having  its  advocates. 
Of  the  eight  places  referred  to,  the  most  explicit,  and 
perhaps  the  latest,  is  Prov.  3O33,  'the  pressing  of  milk 
(aSnn  pp)  bringeth  forth  heindh.' 

Here  it  may  be  explained  that  milk  consists  of  num- 
berless minute  globules  of  fat,  each  encased  in  a  thin 
albuminous  envelope,  floating  in  a  watery,  colourless 
fluid.  To  procure  butter,  which  is  simply  the  fat  of 
milk,  it  is  necessary  by  concussion  to  break  this  albu- 
minous envelope  or  skin,  which  allows  the  enclosed 
fat-globules  to  come  together  and  form  the  fatty  mass 
which  we  term  butter.  Now  this  result  the  Arab  house- 
wives have  obtained,  from  time  immemorial,  by  simply 
rocking  the  milk-skin  to  and  fro  on  their  knees  till  the 
butter  comes  '  in  a  clot  at  the  mouth  of  the  semlly  {Ar. 
Des.  267),  or  the  skin  '  is  hanged  in  the  fork  of  a  robust 
bearing-stake  of  the  nomad  tent'  [zb.  I324),  or  it  may 
be  suspended,  as  by  the  more  settled  peasantry,  from  a 
primitive  tripod  of  sticks  (see  illustration,  Picturesque 
Palestine,  Div.  648).  Butter,  of  course,  does  not  keep 
in  a  hot  climate  ;  the  Arabs  and  Syrians,  accordingly, 
boil  the  fresh  butter  over  a  slow  fire,  throwing  in  coarse 
meal  or  'burghul*  (boiled  wheat,  see  Food,  §  1)  to 
clarify  the  mass.  This  clarified  butter,  the  best  of 
which  is  said  to  have  '  the  odour  of  a  blossoming  vine,' 
is  known  throughout  the  Arabic-speaking  East  as  samn 
(in  India  as  ghee),  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  of  commerce  in  Arabia.1  In  view  of  the  extent 
to  which  melted  butter  enters  into  the  menu  of  Bedouin 
and  fellahin  alike — to  whom  samn  is  all  that  '  clotted 
cream '  is  to  a  Devonshire  man,  and  more — and  in  view 
of  the  unchanging  customs  of  the  East,  one  is  prepared 
to  find  something  equivalent  to  samn  in  the  earlier 
biblical  period.  This  we  find  unmistakably  in  Prov. 
30  33,  where  we  have  an  exact  description  of  the 
rocking  and  pressing  of  the  milk-skin,  so  that  the 
rendering  of  EV,  which  follows  <&,  is  amply  justified, 
'the  churning  of  milk  bringeth  forth  butter.'  Equally 
clear  is  the  comparison  in  the  amended  text  of  Ps.  652i, 
'his  face  is  smoother  than  butter,'  where  neither  sour 
milk  nor  curds  is  admissible.  Again  samn,  as  the  most 
prized  of  all  the  preparations  of  milk,  is  suggested  by 
Job  296,  of  which  a  modern  paraphrase  would  run  :  *  I 
sat,  up  to  the  lips  in  clotted  cream.'  3  The  two  modern 
equivalents  here  advocated  for  the  biblical  Item  ah — viz. , 
leben  and  samn — we  find  side  by  side  in  the  much- 
glossed  passage,  Is.  7 15-22  (for  which  see  Cheyne  and 
Duhm,  in  loc).  In  the  last  verse,  in  particular,  we 
render  'because  of  the  abundance  of  milk  he  shall  eat 
samn '  {v.  11a),  a  gloss  entirely  at  variance  with  the  con- 
text, which  speaks  of  the  poverty  of  the  land  when  the 
few  inhabitants  shall  be  reduced  to  the  simplest  nomad 
fare,  '  sour  milk  and  wild  honey'  (22^). 

Cheese  is   referred    to,    according    to    EV,    in   three 

1  Doughty  estimates  the  trade  with  Mecca  alone  at  ^2000 
annually  {A  r.  Des.  '2  457). 

2  Butter  In  the  East  is  made  ordinarily  from  whole  milk  (but 
see  §  3),  hence  nX£Ml  never  probably  in  any  passage  literally 
signifies  our  '  cream,'  although  Rashi  in  his  commentary— writ- 
ing, however,  in  the  West — defines  nNDn  in  Gen.  IS  8  as  '  the  fat 
of  milk  (aSnn  JCIC'),  which  they  skim  from  its  surface.'  As  a 
link  between  biblical  times  and  the  present  day,  we  would  point 
to  the  usual  Targum  rendering  of  nxen— viz.,  jpiy  (lit.  'fat'), 
by  which  we  understand  the  Arabic  samn.  The  fiovrvpov  (©) 
of  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  of  Egypt  was  manifestly  in  that 
climate  samn. 
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passages   of  the  OT,   and    in  each  case    it   represents 
a  different  expression  in  the  original. 

3.  CneeBe.         ^  The  most  expijcjt  0f  these  is  Job 

10  to  where  the  patriarch,  referring  to  the  growth  of  the 
human  foetus,  asks  the  Almighty  :  '  Hast  thou  not 
poured  me  out  as  milk,  and  curdled  (lit.  thickened)  me 
as  cheese'  (,-tr :):!?)? 

Here  we  have  the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  cheese, 
gebhindh,  as  found  in  the  Mishna  {passim),  where  also  TCJM 
is  the  standing  expression  for  curdling  (refif.  below),  while  the 
denominative  |33>  gibbSn,  signifies  to  make  cheese,  hence  pp, 
jntgabben,  a  cheese-maker  (Tose/ta  Shabbdth9[l0]  13). 

That  cheesemaking  was  a  flourishing  industry  in  Jeru- 
salem in  NT  times  is  usually  inferred  from  the  name  of 
the  valley  between  the  eastern  and  western  hills,  the 
valley  of  the  cheesemakers  [tGjv  rvpowocwv ,  Jos.  BJ 
v.  4 1  [Niese,  §  140]).  However,  the  contention  recently 
submitted  by  some  scholars  of  note  (Halevy  ;  Buhl, 
Pal.  132  etc.),  that  this  name  is  a  euphemism,  has 
considerable  plausibility.  At  the  end  of  the  so-called 
Tyropceon  lay  the  dung  gate  (nSB>Nn  iyp,  Neh.  2 13 
etc.),  and  hence  it  is  conjectured  that  the  original 
name  of  the  valley  was  the  '  dung  or  refuse  valley  '  (ge 
Inl-alpoth),  changed  by  a  transposition  of  consonants 
into  ge  ha-saphoth,  cheese-  or  curd-valley  (see  below,  b). 

The  milk  was  curdled  by  means  of  rennet  (rop,  'Ab.  Zdr.  24  ; 
cp  Dt.  18  3) ;  also  of  the  acrid  juice  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of 
curtain  trees  and  plants  {'Or/a  1  7).  After  being  drained  of 
the  whey  (Cip,  Neddr.  65  ;  3^n  'D  [water  of  milk],  Makhslur. 
65),  the  curds  were  salted  i.Y.'dnr.,  I.e.),  shaped  into  round 
discs  (Sljy),  and  dried  in  the  sun.  These  were  hard  enough  to 
be  cut  with  a  hand-saw  (Shabb.  17  2).  The  cheese  nf  Bithynia 
enjoyed  the  highest  repute  in  antiquity  (Pliny,  biyWgj),  but 
was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  because  it  was  curdled  with  the 
rennet  that  had  been  procured  from  calves  not  ritually  slaugh- 
tered, or  had  been  offered  in  heathen  sacrifice  ('Ab.  Zdr.  2  4). 

(b)  The  present  which  David  took  to  his  brothers  at 
the  front — viz.,  ten  n^nn  -snn  (lit.  'cuts  of  milk,'  1  S. 
17 18) — can  hardly  have  been  anything  but  'ten  fresh- 
milk  cheeses'  (cp  IP1  Tpv<pa\L5as  [soft  cheeses],  ®A 
GTpv<f>a\l8a.s,  Vg.  decern  fonnellas  casei). 

(c)  Quite  obscure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  present  which 
David  himself  received  at  a  later  period,  of  hem  a  (here  probably 
samn)  and  lp3  nistj,  which  EV  (after  Pesh.  and  Tg.)  renders 
'cheese  of  kine  '  (2S.I729;  0?I:A  crafiicVufl  0ot3r,  ©L  yaXadrfva 
fio<r\apia).  Wetzstein  advocates  'cream  of  kine,'  similar  to  the 
preparation  of  thick  cream  scalded  and  sold  in  small  wooden 
cylinders  in  Syria  under  the  name  of  kishta.  It  is  some- 
times eaten  with  sucar1  (see  Wetzstein  under  'Viehzucht'  in 
Riehm's  H]VB  and  ZA  TW1  276^).  It  is  tempting,  however, 
to  read  mDNC  (from  ^Ntt*,  to  rub  down,  crush,  etc.),  and  to  find 
in  the  expression  the  dried  curds  of  the  present  day,  which, 
rubbed  down  and  mixed  with  water,  give  a  most  refreshing 
drink. 

So  universal  an  article  of  food  as  milk  could  hardly 
fail  to  suggest  a  variety  of  figures  to  the  biblical  writers. 

-/riv  •     nT    As  the  natural  food  of  infants  milk  is 

4.  JVUlKinUl    used   in  the   NT   tQ  express  the  first 

°^     '  elements  of  religious  instruction  ( 1  Cor. 

3 2  Hub.  512/  1  Pet.  22).  In  the  oft-repeated  phrase, 
'  flowing  with  milk  and  honey '  (see  Honey),  so  expres- 
sive of  the  rich  productiveness  of  the  promised  land, 
milk  represents  the  common  elements  of  the  Hebrew 
dietary,  as  honey  does  its  delicacies  (cp  wine  and  milk, 
Is.  f»oi).  So  Joel  embodies  his  conception  of  the  sur- 
passing fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  Messianic  age  in  a 
picture  of  the  hills  flowing  with  milk  (Joel  3  [4]  18). 
Together  with  snow,  milk  is  typical  of  the  wrhiteness  of 
the  human  skin  (Lam.  47),  and,  probably,  of  the  human 
eye  (Cant.  5 12).  A  bride's  kisses  are  refreshing  as  honey 
and  1  draught  of  fresh  milk  (tb.in),  to  which  also  the 
joys  of  the  nuptial  couch  are  compared  (5i). 

A.  E.  S.  K. 

MILL,  MILLSTONES.  The  hand-mill  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  human  inventions.      Under 

*  The  writer  has  eaten  this  delicacy  in  the  Lebanon  under  the 
name  of  Icbcji. 
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Mortar  will  be  found  some  account  of  the  earlier 
appliances  which  served  the  same  purpose  (cp  Nu.  11 8, 
mill  and  mortar  mentioned  together)  among  the  Hebrews 
as  among  the  Romans.  For  the  latter  we  have  not  only 
the  express  testimony  of  Pliny  and  other  writers  for 
the  later  origin  of  the  hand-mill,  but  also  the  still  more 
important  witness  of  the  Latin  terms  phtor,  pistrinum, 

etc.1 

The  handmill,  as  consisting  like  the  old  Scottish  querns  of 

two  parts,   was  named  DTn,  rehdyim  (mod.  Egypt   rahdya), 

TV.        "11       d  rare'y  P  ™>  te,l°n  (Lam.  513;  cp  tahun,  the 

1.  The  mill  ana  Egyptian:water-mill)  and  rone,  takansk 

Its  parlS.  /]jccieSc  12  4).  Since  the  stones  were  origin- 
ally of  the  same  size,  the  mill  looked  as  if  cleft  in  two,  hence 
rtSs,  pelah  (something  cleft)  was  the  old  name  for  either  mill- 
stone, the  lower  of  which  was  then  n'FinB  n>3,  pelah  tahtlth 
(Job.'41 24  [Heb.  16],  AV  following  ©,  Vg.  etc.,  '  a  piece  of  the 
nether  millstone,'  but  see  RV),  the  upper  3TJ  nSs,  pelah  rikeb 
(Judg.  953,  2S.  11 21).  In  NT  times  the  stones  were  distin- 
guished simply  as  the  331  (chariot,  or  perhaps  the  rider,  Arab. 
rdkib,  already  Dt.  246),  and  the  33t?  (Her,  our  '  bed-stone,'  Bab. 
Bath  2  1)  The  corresponding  names  in  the  Greek  OT  and  in 
NT  are  •  for  the  mill,  |aiiAo;,2  Ex.  Us,  etc.,  perhaps  Mr..  24 41 
(best  MSS) ;  millstone  is  Ai'9os  fiiAiftos  only  in  Lk.  172  (in  best 
MSS  see  below),  also  i^iiAo;  Rev.  18  21  (B),  22,  according  to 
usual  interpretation  also  Mt.  1S6  Mk.  9  42  (best  MSS,  but  see 
below) ;  the  favourite  Greek  name  of  the  upper  stone,  the  catillus 
of  the  Romans,  was  oi>os  the  ass,  also  cirtpvAtoi'  (Dt.  246  Judg. 
953  [B];  perhaps  also  uiiAot,  Judg.  953  [AL],  2S.II21/); 
the  nether  millstone,  the  Roman  meta,  was  niiArj  in  the  special 
sense,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  Gk.  Bible.  The  mill-house  or 
pistrinum  was  jivAcoK  (Jer.  52  1 1  [not  in  Heb.],  Mt.  24  41  [D  and 
TR1),  and  perhaps  niiAo!  (Mt.  I.e.  [«  B]). 

The  hand-mill  of  the  Hebrews  (t  Sb>  D;rn,  Zablm  43, 
modelled  on  the  Gk.  xetpo/xi/X?;)  can  scarcely  have 
differed  in  any  important  particular  from  the  mill  still 
in  use  in  the  East  among  Bedouins  and  fellahin  alike, 
although  it  probably  presented  the  same  variety  of  shape 
and  size  in  different  parts  ot  the  country. 

Thus  in  some  parts  the  stones  are  both  flat,  in  others  the  lower 
is  slightly  convex  and  the  upper  correspondingly  concave  ;  some 
mills  have  both  stones  of  equal  diameter  ;  in  others,  the  upper, 
which  is  invariably  the  lighter,  is  of  smaller  diameter.  This 
last  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  fashion  among  the  Jews  of 
the  first  and  second  centuries  A.D.,  when  the  diameter  of 'the 
rider '  was  usually  a  couple  of  handbreadths  less  than  that  of 
'  the  bed-stone '  (Bab.  Bath.  2 1).  The  average  diameter  of  the 
modern  hand-mills  is  probably  about  18  inches. 

The  lower  stone  is  always  of  some  hard  stone,  whilst 
the  upper,  in  Syria  at  least,  is  almost  invariably  of  the 
black,  porous  lava  of  Hauran,  which  has  the  admir- 
able quality  of  always  preserving  a  rough  surface. 
Through  the  centre  of  '  the  rider '  a  funnel-shaped  hole 
is  chiselled  out,  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
bed-stone  a  stout  peg  of  wood  is  inserted,  by  which  the 
upper  stone  is  kept  in  place.  The  upper  stone  is  turned  by 
means  of  an  upright  wooden  handle  inserted  in  its  upper 
surface,  near  the  edge.  The  mill  is  fed  by  pouring  the 
grain  in  handfuls  into  the  centre  opening  of  the  rider 
and  may  be  placed  on  a  sheepskin,  or  inside  a  large 
circular  tray,  placed  on  the  ground  to  receive  the  flour3 
as  it  passes  out  between  the  stones. 

Grinding  the  flour  or  barley-meal  for  the  household 

need  has  in  all  ages  been  peculiarly  women's  work  (Mt. 

„,,  .     2441 — hence  '  the  grinders'  of  Eccles. 

2'f  Th     W°il       12  3'  lit  ^  RvmB'  '  grinding  women ' ), 
of  the  mill.      and  a  m;llstone   has   more  than  once 

in  the  world's  history  been  an  effective  weapon  in  1 
woman's  hand  (Judg-953  2S.II21;  cp  the  fate  of 
Pyrrhus).  Among  the  Jews  grinding  stood  first  among 
the  housewifely  duties,  from  which  the  young  wife  could 

1  Servius'  comment  on  Virgil,  .  En.  1  179,  is  often  quoted  : 
'  quia  apud  maiores  nostros  molarum  usus  non  erat,  frumenta 
torrebant  et  ea  in  pilas  missa  pinsebant,  et  hoc  erat  genus  molendi, 
unde  et  pinsitores  dicti  sunt,  qui  nunc  pistores  vocantur.' 

2  The  classical  havAtj  is  used  in  the  LXX  only  metaphorically 
of  the  molar  teeth. 

3  A  large  basin  or  tray  for  this  purpose  seems  intended  by  the 
D'  or  '  sea  '  (i.e.  basin  ;  cp  the  '  brazen  sea '  of  the  Temple)  of  the 
mill  (D'rn.l  D_'),  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 
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only  be  released  if  she  had  brought,  as  part  of  her 
dowry,  a  slave  girl  as  a  substitute  (A'Mhuboth  5s).  In 
the  houses  of  the  great,  the  work  of  the  mill  fell  to  the 
female  slaves  (Ex.  11 5),  hence  the  command  to  'the 
daughter  of  Babylon  '  to  '  take  the  millstones  and  grind 
meal '  (Is.  47  2)  is  a  prophecy  of  impending  slavery.  The 
same  idea  may  underlie  Job's  words  regarding  his 
wife  (Job31ioa),  although  the  parallelism  certainly 
suggests  a  coarser  interpretation,  which  the  Vg.  also 
finds  in  Lam.  5 13  (see  the  comms. ).  Male  prisoners 
and  captives  were  likewise  compelled  to  this  species  of 
hard  labour,  as  was  Samson  (Judg.  I621),  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  text  of  Jeremiah  (52n),  king  Zedekiah 
in  Babylon.  In  the  passage  from  Lamentations  just 
alluded  to  (5 13),  the  Hebrew  poet  pathetically  describes 
the  lot  of  the  young  exiles,  condemned  to  bear  the  heavy 
millstones  to  grind  for  their  captors,  while  the  boys 
stumbled  beneath  the  wood *  to  fire  their  bread.  The 
slaves  were  wont  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  labour 
with  a  song,  the  ^drj  £Trty.v\ios  of  the  classics  (a  speci- 
men from  Plutarch  apud  Blumner,  op.  cit.  33),  a  practice 
to  which  there  is  a  reference  in  the  Gk.  text  of  Eccles. 
124  (0ojc^s  ttJs  &\t]6ou<nis). 

The  form  of  the  hand-mill  or  quern  above  described 
was  doubtless  the  same  as  that  which  it  first  assumed 

3.  The  mills  of  ™ons    ,the,  clfsi^cal     Peoples   (cP 
,,     -.  Blumner  s    standard  work,    rcchno- 

the  Romans.      ,  ,  .    .  ,, ' 

logie.elc.  24);  but  among  the  Romans 

of  the  later  republic  and  the  empire  the  form  was  some- 
what different.  From  a  square  or  circular  stone  base 
rose  the  fixed  nether  millstone  in  the  shape  of  a  blunted 
cone,  hence  called  meta,  with  an  iron  peg  or  pivot 
inserted  at  the  top.  The  upper  stone,  the  catillus,  was 
cut  into  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass,  or,  more  precisely, 
of  the  old-fashioned  reversible  wooden  egg-cup.  Its 
lower  half  was  hung  on  the  above-mentioned  pivot,  over 
and  surrounding  the  meta,  and  the  whole  catillus  was 
turned  by  means  of  a  couple  of  handspikes  through 
holes  in  its  waist  or  narrowest  part  (see  the  illustrations 
in  Smith's  and  Rich's  Diets,  of  Antiquities,  s.v.  'Mola,' 
and  in  Blumner,  op.  cit.  27).  The  corn  was  poured 
into  the  upper  half  of  the  egg-cup,  so  to  say,  which 
served  admirably  as  a  hopper,  and  found  its  way  through 
certain  apertures  in  the  waist  to  be  ground  between  the 
surface  of  the  cone-shaped  meta  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  catillus.  We  mention  these  details 
mainly  because  we  have  discovered  evidence,  overlooked 
or  misunderstood  by  previous  writers,  that  this  form  of 
the  mill  was  not  unknown  among  the  Jews  of  NT  times. 
Thus  in  the  regulations  for  the  sale  of  house  property, 
we  have  the  following  distinction  in  Jewish  law,  between 
fixtures  that  went  with  the  house,  and  movables  that 
did  not  (Bab.  Bath.  43)  '  Whoso  has  sold  a  house  has 
sold  the  door  but  not  the  key,  the  fixed  mortar  but  not 
the  movable  one,  the  istrobil  (S'nnaDN)  but  not  the 
kalatk  (n^p),  etc'  Again,  in  Zdblm  42  we  find  men- 
tioned together  the  istrobil  and  the  hdmor  (lien)  of  the 
hand-mill  (rSy*  CiiiV).  Now  these  terms  have  been 
entirelymisunderstood  by  the  authoritative  commentators 
on  the  Mishna  (see  apud  Surenhusius  in  loc. ).  In  reality 
the  hdmor  of  the  hand-mill  is  nothing  but  the  6Vos  (ass) 
or  upper  millstone  of  the  Greeks  (cp  Hesychius,  s.v. 
IJ-uXt)  ;  Kal  oOtu  \eycrai  Kai  6  K6.ru  t^s  /Uua^s  \i$os  to 
oe  Kal  dpw  c-pos),-  which,  again,  from  the  shape  of  its 
upper  portion,  is  also  named  the  kalath  (Gk.  <ccUa0os,  a 
tapering,  funnel-shaped  basket).3    Similarly,  the  istrobil 

,  ,1T!ce  I"n  Ezra  it  has  sometimes  been  absurdly  supposed 
that  the  wood'  here  means  the  light  and  unremovable  handles 
of  the  mills  !  (So  Hoheisel,  De  molis,  etc.,  adopted  in  Smith's 
OB,  art.  'Mill.'). 

"  The  Jearned  author  of  the  art.  '  Bread '  in  Hastings'  DB 
jf  3Z7«),  in  the  section  on  the  Hebrew  hand-mill,  in  making  hvos 
the  nether  millstone  '  has  allowed  himself  to  lie  misled  by  the 
erroneous  and  now  antiquated  findings  of  Hoheisel  and  other 
eany  investigators  who  wrote  before  the  discovery  of  actual  mills, 
KP'^  Pompeii,  had  made  their  construction  intelligible. 

■>  Ihus  Pliny  (HN'lXi)  describes  the  flower  of  the  lily  as 
paulatim  sese  laxantis  (tapering),  effigie  calathi. 
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is  the  Gk.  <rrn6/3iXos,  <i  spinning-top,  the  likeness  to 
which  of  the  meta  or  lower  stone  with  its  ribbed  surface 
is  self-evident.  The  mills  of  this  construction  were 
larger  and  heavier — those  of  Pompeii  are  about  5  to  6 
feet  in  height — than  the  ordinary  Jewish  hand-mill,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  built  into  the  floor  of  the  house. 
They  were  capable  of  being  adjusted  so  as  to  produce 
flour  of  varying  fineness  ;  by  this  means,  and  by  the 
process  of  bolting  described  below  (col.  3095,  begin.), 
were  obtained  the  different  sorts  of  '  flour '  and  '  fine 
flour '  to  which  there  is  reference  in  the  Mishna  (Makh- 
shir.  105). 

In  addition  to  these,  the  mola  mammies,  the  Romans 

made  use  of  a  still  larger  mill  of  the  same  construction 

4    The  mola    turnec'   by  w°rn-out   horses  or  asses, 

'     . .  hence  named  mola  jumentaria  or  mola 

asinaria.  .    ,.„    ,      i     .  ,       .      , 

asinanf?  (uiuslr.  ut  sup.).     A  reference 

to  these  ass-mills  has  been  found  by  all  commentators 
in  Jesus'  denunciation  of  him  who  shall  cause  the  little 
ones  of  the  kingdom  to  stumble,  for  —  according  to 
Mt.  —  'it  is  profitable  for  him  that  a  /xvXos  oVi/c6s  (AV 
■millstone,'  RV  'great  millstone,'  RVmt>'-  '  a  millstone 
turned  by  an  ass ' )  should  be  hanged  about  his  neck 
and  that  he  should  be  sunk  in  the  depth  of  the  sea ' 
(Mt.  186  RV).1 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  readings  of  the  parallel  passages, 
Mk.  942  Lk.  17  2  ;  it  must  suffice  to  note  that  the  ^auAos  ofiKos 
is  repeated  in  the  textus  receptus  of  Lk.,  where  the  best  MSS 
and  editors  read  Ai'flos  juvAikos — i.e.  the  ordinary  millstone  (so 
RV) — which,  again,  is  the  received  reading  of  Mk.,  where  the 
best  MSS  have  ^xuAos  oi/i/cos  (RV  with  mg.  as  above). 

What,  then,  was  the  fiv\os  cm/cos?  Is  it  the  case,  as 
a.  recent  commentator  puts  it,  that  '  the  vehement 
emphasis  of  Christ's  words  is  toned  down  in  Lk.  here, 
as  often  elsewhere '  (A.  B.  Bruce,  Exp.  Gk.  Test,  ad 
Lk.  I72)?  Has  the  third  evangelist  really  reduced  the 
heavier  '  millstone  turned  by  an  ass  '  to  the  stone  of  an 
ordinary  handmill  ?  We  reply  that  the  /ttyAos  6i>ik6s 
of  the  first  two  evangelists  is  simply  a  literal  Gk. 
rendering  of  mola  asinaria  or  ass-mill,  as  indeed 
Jerome  (Mt.  I.e.),  and  before  him  the  Peshitta,  have 
perceived  (cp  Stephanus,  Thes.  Ling.  Grac.  988).  The 
words  used  by  Jesus  we  suppose  to  have  been  the 
D,n'i"l?B'  n^n  of  the  Mishna,  or  their  Aramaic  equivalent 
in  the  GSmara  n-n'Ti  unon,  the  ass  or  upper  millstone, 
which,  as  the  removable  stone  (cp  Mishna  above), 
would  most  readily  occur  to  contemporary  readers  of 
Lk. 's  \L60s  ,uiiXik6s.  The  author  of  the  second  gospel, 
probably  followed  by  the  author  of  the  first,  has  con- 
fused the  two  meanings  of  TiDn  and  6vos  as  applied  to 
the  upper  millstone  and  the  live  animal  that  turned  it — . 
a  confusion  from  which  other  Greek  writers  are  not  free 
(Blumner,  op.  cit.  35,  n.  3).  The  result  of  this  con- 
fusion is  the  impracticable  suggestion  of  the  offender 
having  hung  about  his  neck  the  relatively  enormous 
weight  of  a  whole  mola  asinaria.  Only  large  private 
establishments  or  professional  millers  ([niB,  Dimai  34) 
would  possess  one  of  this  class  of  mill.  There  is  no 
reference  in  the  Bible,  it  may  be  added,  to  the  third 
class  of  ancient  mills,  the  mola  aquaria,  or  water-mills, 
now  so  largely  used  in  Syria. 

The  Hebrew  creditor  is  forbidden  (Dt.  246)  to  'take 
to  pledge  '  either  the  whole  mill2  (RV)  or  even  the  upper 
stone,  '  for  he  taketh  the  man's  life  to  pledge,'  in  other 
words,  the  means  by  which  the  family  sustenance  was 
provided. 

This  law  was  later  extended  to  include  all  the  utensils  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  of  food  (Babd  Mt'si'a  '.'  13,  cp  Jos.  Ant. 
iv.  8  26[Niese,  §270]).    The  user  of  the  hand-mill  in  this  direction 

1  For  the  Greek  punishment  known  as  KaTaTroeTtcrjLids  see  the 
special  treatises  cited  by  Winer,  RWBl3),  213,  and  Goetz,  op. 
cit.     In  the  Gospels,  of  course,  we  have  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 

2  King  James's  translators,  following  a  tradition  as  old  as 
the  second  century  A.  D.  adopted  by  Jewish  commentators  (see 
Rashi  on  Dt.  I.e.),  quite  falsely  rendered  CTrn  by  'nether  mill- 
stone.' 
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was  not  limited  to  grinding  wheat  and  barley.  Beans,  lentils, 
fruit,  etc.,  might  all  be  passed  through  the  family  mill  (Mishna, 
passim).  For  the  olive-mill  (d'JTJ  ^C  D'lVl)  and  the  pepper-mill 
(Ss^D  SC  ""))  see  Oil  and  Spices  respectively. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  '  fine  flour*  (n^)  required  for 
the  sacred  offerings  as  well  as  for  the  finer  sorts  of 
bakemeats,  it  was  necessary  to  bolt  or  sift  the  flour 
(npi?)  that  came  from  the  mill  by  means  of  a  bolt-sieve 
(nflji  Is.  3O28,  Mishna  passim,  the  k6<tklvov  [Ecclus.  2?4J 
of  the  Greeks).  To  judge  from  the  comparison  of  the 
model  pupil  to  the  vdphdk  '  which  lets  out  the  kimah 
and  keeps  back  the  soletk'  {Abothbi^) — a  passage  mis- 
understood both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  commentators 
(see,  e.g.,  in  Surenhusius)  —  the  naphak  used  for  this 
purpose  was  not  a  sieve  with  meshes  like  the  modern 
munhul  {see  Wetzstein,  ZDPV\^-$f.)  but  a  close- 
bottomed  sieve,  the  modern  minsef.  The  bolting  was 
effected  by  a  combined  up-and-down  and  rotatory 
motion — the  verb  (Tpin),  used  of  the  process  of  sifting 
the  flour  in  Skabb.  72,  means  literally  '  to  cause  to  dance ' 
— by  which  the  heavier  particles  of  the  flour  were  col- 
lected at  one  side  and  thrown  over  the  edge  of  the  sieve. 

Among  the  figures  which  Hebrew  writers  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  mill,  in  addition  to  the  figure  for  slavery 

5   The  mill  in  <Is-4'2>    already    explained,    may    be 
'    fi  noted  Isaiah's  graphic  denunciation  of 

°  '  the  rich  magnates  of  his  day  who 
ground  'the  faces  of  the  poor'  (Is.  3 15).  'The  dull 
rumour  of  the  running  millstones  is '  at  this  day  '  as  it 
were  a  comfortable  voice  of  food  in  an  Arabian  village, 
when  in  the  long  sunny  hours  there  is  often  none  other 
human  sound'  (Doughty,  Arab,  Des.  2179).  So  it  was 
in  the  villages  of  Judrea,  and  hence  the  cessation  of  the 
'  comfortable  voice'  of  the  mill  (dvti  Vip,  Jer.  25 10;  cp 
Rev.  1822,  <pu)vr}  fji&Xov)  is  to  Jeremiah  and  the  seer  of 
Patmos  an  important  factor  in  that  '  solitude  '  which  a 
ruthless  enemy  is  wont  to  make  and  'call  it  peace.' 
The  essential  hardness  of  the  '  nether  millstone  '  is  the 
source  of  a  popular  proverb,  first  met  with  in  Job 
(41 24  [16]).  The  identity  of  function  in  the  case  of  the 
millstones  and  the  teeth  has  suggested  a  figure  common 
to  many  tongues  (Eccles.  123  4  ;  cp  fivXij  in  the  <Jg  = 
dens  molaris).  In  the  Talmud,  to  have  a  millstone 
round  one's  neck  is  to  be  burdened  with  domestic  cares, 
which  are  fatal  to  the  fruitful  study  of  the  Torah  {Kid- 
dush.  29  b).  In  the  medieval  Hebrew  work,  the  Choice 
of  Pearls,  '  he  who  poses  as  a  wise  man  without  the 
true  wisdom  is  like  to  the  "  ass"  (iiDn,  the  upper  mill- 
stone) of  the  mill ;  which  goes  round  and  »>und  without 
moving  from  its  place'  (cited  but  misunderstood  by 
Goetz,  op.  cit.  219,  and  by  those  who  quote  from  him  ; 
see  ap.  Hastings,  op.  et  11.  cc. ).  Finally,  it  may  be  added 
that  some  have  found  in  the  Gk.  proverb  6  favywv 
pvhov  d\(pLTa  (petiyet  the  original  of  Paul's  wise  injunc- 
tion, 'if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat' 
(2  Thess.  3 10). 

A  considerable  amount  of  special  literature  has  been  devoted 
to  the  mills  of  the  ancients.     The  principal  older  works  are  Joh. 

Heringius,  De  Mole  ml  in  is,  1663  ;  Hoheisel, 
6.  Literature.    Dissertatio  de  Molis  Manualibus  Vetemm, 

1728  ;  and  esp.  Goetzius,  Diss,  de  Molis  et 
Pistrinis  Vetemm,  1730— the  two  last  reprinted  by  Ugolinus 
in  his  Thesaurus  Antiqttitatum  Sacra-rum,  vol.  xxix.  These 
have  all  been  superseded  by  Hugo  Blumner's  classical  treatise 
Technologic  und  Tenninologie  der  Gewerbe  und  Kiinste  bel 
Griechen  und  RSmern,  1875,  Bd.  1  23^  A  good  summary  in 
art.  '  Mola  '  in  Smith's  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities^). 

A.  R.  S.  K. 

MILLENNIUM.  Once,  and  only  once,  in  the  NT 
we  hear  of  a  millennium,  for  neither  1  Cor.  I523  /.  nor 

1.  References.  '7\ess'4l6£  p°i"ts  in  fthis  diref<f- 
\\  l-  hear  in  Rev.  20  2-5  of  a  period  of  a 

thousand  years  during  which  '  the  dragon  [the  old 
serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan]  ' 1  (see  Dragon, 
§  2)  is  confined  in  the  abyss,  '  that  he  should  deceive 
the  nations  no  more  until  the  thousand  years  be  finished,' 
1  Probably  an  interpolation  from  12  □. 
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while  the  martyrs  '  who  worshipped  not  the  beast  nor 
his  image,'  alone  of  the  dead  live  again,  and  reign  with 
Christ.  This  revival  of  the  martyrs  is  called  '  the  first 
resurrection  '  (v.  6),  and  at  the  end  of  the  millennium 
Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of  his  prison  for  1  little  time 
to  deceive  the  nations  (v.  7  ;  cp  v.  3).  See  EscHATO- 
LOGT,  §§  75,  88. 

Why  this  specification  of  1000  years?  The  Book  of  Enoch 
('.'1  12)  gives  a  '  week  '  (see  Week)  as  the  period  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom;  the  ApocaKpse  of  Ezra(7  28_/0  gives  400  years,  so 
also  Rabbi,  quoting  Mic.  7  15  (Weber,  Jiid.  Thcoi.  373).  It  is 
in  the  Talmud  that  we  find  the  statement  that  this  kingdom  will 
last  for  1000  (or  2000)  years.  The  world  was  to  last  for  5000  or 
4000  years  of  evil ;  then,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  1000  or 
2000  years  of  Sabbath-rest  were  to  come  for  God's  people.  This 
idea  may  have  been  common  in  the  time  of  the  writers  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

But  was  the  idea  really  of  Jewish  origin  ?     We  may 
reasonably  suspect  that  many  of  the  later  ideas  were  of 
-.  .   .       f  Babylonian  or  Persian  origin,  though  the 
'  ,      ??  new  growths  became  thoroughly  Jewish  ; 

and  it  is  quite  fair,  in  dealing  with  sus- 
pected Persian  influences,  to  use  the  later  Zoroastrian 
Scriptures,  because  these  writings,  even  if  late  in  com- 
position, are  admitted  to  embody  and  to  develop 
genuine  early  traditions.  Now  it  was  the  later  Zoro- 
astrian belief  that  time  consisted  of  a  series  of  twelve 
millenniums,  the  last  of  which  should  be  marked  by  a 
wonderful  progressive  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the 
human  race.  Before  the  end  of  this  twelfth  millennium 
Saoshyans,  the  '  Triumphant  Benefactor,'  the  last  of  the 
posthumous  sons  of  Zarathustra,  would  be  born.  Dur- 
ing the  space  of  57  years  all  evil  would  be  destroyed, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  period  Ahriman  the  fiend  would 
be  annihilated,  and  the  renovation  for  the  future  exist- 
ence (cp  '  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth')  would 
occur. 1 

Much    fanaticism    has    sprung   up    in    the  Christian 
church  from  an  exaggerated  belief  in  the   millennium. 
<t   TnflnpTipft  nf  ^ut  so  mucn  must  De  admitted — that 
'  thi*  h  li   f       l^e  doctrines  with  which  this  belief  is 
connected  have  been  morally  most  effi- 
cacious.      Both    Zoroastrianism    and    Christianity    are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  doctrine  which  they  both  share, 
or  have  both  shared,   of  the  conflict  between   the  two 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  future  renovation 
of  the   earth  ;    and   when,    as    in    Christianity,    this   is 
coupled  with  a   belief  in  the  future  advent,   not  of  a 
mythical  Saoshyans,  but  of  the  historical  Author  of  the 
faith,  it  has  given  an  extraordinary  force  and  freedom 
to  the  operation  of  the  Christian  spirit. 

The  expression  of  what  we  may  call  millenarianism  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  John  is  comparatively  temperate.  It 
is  quite  otherwise  with  other  early  Christian  works. 
The  Jewish  apocalypses  were  received  as  sacred  books 
of  great  antiquity,  and  their  contents  were  greedily 
absorbed.  Even  the  Gentile  Christians  were  conquered 
by  millenarianism,  and  in  proportion  as,  after  the  war 
of  Bar-Kocheba,  the  Jews  became  indifferent  to  the  Mes- 
sianic hope,  chiliastic  ideas  became  naturalised  in  the 
Christian  communities,  and  the  books  containing  them 
were  sedulously  preserved.  Thus  Papias  confounds 
expressions  of  Jesus  with  verses  from  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  (29s  ;  see  Charles's  note)  referring  to  the  as- 
tonishing fruitfulness  of  the  soil  in  the  Messianic  days 
(see  Iren.  633).  Barnabas  (Ep.  15)  accepts  the  Jewish 
theory  that  the  present  world  will  last  6000  years  from 
the  creation,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath  (the 
seventh  millennium)  the  Son  of  God  will  appear,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  period  of  '  the  unjust  one,'  to  judge  the 
wicked,  and  to  renovate  the  earth.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, like  Papias,  expatiate  in  sensuous  descriptions  ;  it 
is  to  be  a  time  of  holy  peace.  It  is  not  the  end,  how- 
ever ;  it  is  followed  by  an  eighth  day  of  eternal  duration 
— '  the  beginning  of  another  world. '  Hence,  according 
to   Barnabas,    the   Messianic    reign    closes    the  present 

1  See  West's  translations  in  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vols, 
v.,  xxiv.  ;  especially  Bundahis  30  3  ;  Dinkard  7  10. 
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al&v.  Tustin  {Dial.  80)  speaks  of  chiliasm  as  a  neces- 
sary element  of  orthodoxy,  though  he  knows  Christians 
who  do  not  accept  it.  He  believes  that  a  restored 
Jerusalem  will  be  the  seat  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
and  assumes  that  all  believers,  together  with  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  will  enjoy  perfect  happiness  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  In  fact,  he  reads  this  view  into  the  Johan- 
nine  Apocalypse.  Cerinthus,  too,  speculative  as  he  was, 
clings  to  the  chiliastic  ideas,  and  pictures  Christ's  king- 
dom as  one  of  sensual  pleasures  (Eus.  HE  328  725). 

After  the  middle  of  the  second  century  these  expectations 
gradually  retired  into  the  background.  So  early  as  the  year  170 
A.D.,  the  party  of  the  so-called  Alou'i  rejected  the  whole  body  of 
apocalyptic  writings,  and  denounced  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
as  a  mass  of  fables  (cp  Ai*ocalyijm.,  §  4).  Perhaps  their  own 
hostility  to  Montanism  was  the  cause.  Here  we  m.iv  pause, 
noting,  however,  in  conclusion  that  in  the  time  of  Kusebius  the 
Greek  Church  was  saturated  with  prejudice  against  the  Apo- 
calypse, on  account  of  its  '  Jewish  '  chiliasm. 

MILLET  (jrn,  dohan;  KefXPOC  :  milium)  is  once 
mentioned,  along  with  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils, 
and  spelt,  as  an  ingredient  in  bread  (l£zek.  4 of). 

The  Hebrew  name  is  also  found  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic.  It 
may  refer  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  grain,  since  da/ian""  means 
'smoke'  and  duhnafm  'a  smoky  colour.'  As  it  is  in  modern 
Egypt  and  Palestine  the  name  of  the  common  millet,  Panicum 
miliaceum,  L.,  this  is  probably  the  plantlintended  ;  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  E^ypt  since  prehistoric  times.  Another  kind  of 
millet,  Andropogon  Sorghum,  Bed.,  is  also  grown  in  Palestine 
(see  Tristram,  ,\ H F  470)  :  with  this  De  Candolle  {prig.  306)  is 
inclined  to  identify  the  Heb.  dohan,  but  remarks  that  the 
modern  Arabic  word  is  applied  to  the  variety  saccharatus. 
Andropogon  Sorghum  seems  to  have  had  an  African  origin  and 
to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

N.M. — W.T.T.-D. 

MILLO  (xfe) ;  EV  in  Judg.96  20  2  K.  122o  House 
ofMillo('D  rvi). 

©'s  readings  are  Tudg.  96  ^djuaaAwp  [B],  /xaaAAbip  [A], 
o  oIkos  [LaWuiv  [L]  ;  ;» 20  jSijOjUaoAAwi'  [B],  /uaa.  [A],  L  as  before  ; 
2  K.  1220  olk.  /laoAcu  [BA],  L  as  before;  2  S.  5o  1  K.  11  27 
il  a/cpa  [BAL];  1  K.  9 15  24  om.  BL,  Trjv  jueAaj  [A];  1  Ch.  118 
om.  BNA,  i)  a/cpa.  [L]  ;  2  Ch.  32  5  to  avaAr/^a  [BAL]. 

Generally  supposed  to  be  the  designation  of  a  kind 
of  castle  or  other  fortification. 

(a)  In  Judg.  96  20,  some  identify  it  with  the  Tower  of 
Shechem  (vz\  46-49),  a  view  which  Moore  pronounces 
'  very  doubtful. '  For  a  probable  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem, see  Shechem,  Tower  of. 

(b)  In  2  K.  I220  [21],  Joash  is  said  to  have  been  slain 
'at  Beth-millo  (on  the  way?)  that  goes  down  to  Silla. ' 
So  RV.  Rut  nSd  "iyh  is  probably  a.  corruption  of 
Skeht,  which  is  a  (correct)  gloss  on  n^d.  Render, 
therefore,  simply,  '  at  Beth-jerahmeel. '     See  Joash. 

(c)In2S.59  1  K.  91524  II27  1  Ch.  118  2  Ch.  32s 
it  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  part  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  citadel  ol  Jerusalem.  Probably,  as  in  (a)  and  (&), 
KiSo  is  a  corruption  of  SmnT.  The  most  probable  text 
of  2  S.  56  8  shows  that  the  original  population  of  Jeru- 
salem was  Jerahmeelite  ;  and  that  of  Is.  29 1,  that  it  was 
sometimes  called  fir)  Jerahmeel — i.e.,  'city  of  Jerah- 
meel'  (see  Crit.  Bid.).  Winckler,  however  (G/,  2251), 
thinks  that  Beth-millo  is  an  expression  for  a  temple  ;  he 
compares  Ass.  mnlMi  =  tamlH,?L  terrace  or  artificial  eleva- 
tion (cp  Targ.  Kn-bc).  Within  the  fortification  (mian)  of 
the  ancient  Jerusalem  was  the  sacred  hill  with  its  sanc- 
tuary ;  round  this,  for  security,  David  built  his  house 
(2  S.  09).  It  was  the  same  Beth-millo  —  i.e. ,  'sanc- 
tuary'—  which  Solomon,  according  to  Winckler,  re- 
stored ;  the  tradition  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  was 
erected  on  a  new  site  being  late  and  incorrect.  See 
Jerusalem,  §  21,  and  Temple.  t.  k.  c. 

MINA  (mn*.),  Lk.  19 13  RVme-     See  Maneh. 
MINES,    METAL-WORK    (Job  28 1   KV'lD,  AVmsr-, 
RV  'mine   ;  @,  tottoc  06eN    pNeT&l;   1  Mace.  83 

1.  Were  there  'KAT's'KP*'THC'!kl-'  TtdN    M£TA^A'jJN 

mines  in       ^^    '  mmes  )■       From    passages    like 

Palestine?      Dt.  89,  'A  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 

And  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig 

copper,'  and  3325,  'The  bolts  be  iron  and  bronze,'  we 
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might  naturally  infer  that  there  were  mines  in  Palestine. 
When  we  consider,  too,  that  Solomon  had  his  own 
workmen  in  the  Lebanon  who  hewed  out  stone  and 
prepared  timber  for  his  buildings  (1  K.  5  13-18  [27-32]), 
it  would  not  be  strange  if  he  also  had  miners.  There 
may  be  a  reference  to  this  in  1  notice  in  <SB  of  1  K. 
2|6<,  which  precedes  a  reference  to  his  building  of 
Qtpixai  (see  Tadmor)  in  the  desert,  ko!  ~La\afj.uv 
ijp^aTo  avotyeiv  r&  SuvaaTeufiara  rod  Atfiavov,  if 
Winckler  {Alttest.  (hit.  175;  (,7,2235261)  is  right  in 
assuming  that  dvvaar.  covers  a  Hebrew  word  meaning 
'  mines.'  That  iron  was  found  in  the  Antilibanus,  and 
copper  in  the  Lebanon,  is  certain  (see  Copper,  Iron). 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  find  such  a  Hebrew  word  as 
is  required. 1  In  Job  28  we  have  a  somewhat  technical 
description  of  mining  operations  ;  but  the  probability  is 
that  it  relets  to  the  mines  of  Upper  Egypt  and  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  It  is  not,  indeed,  less  interesting 
on  that  account,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  imagery 
employed  in  eulogising  wisdom  should  not  be  ex- 
clusively derived  from  Palestine.  There  is,  however, 
so  much  corruption  in  the  text  (cp  Gold,  Sapphire) 
that  one  may  justly  hesitate  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  details  of  the  poet  and  those  of  a  careful 
collector  of  knowledge  like  Pliny,  except  as  regards 
the  obviously  sound  portions.  It  is  true  that  v.  1  refers 
to  the  washing  of  gold  (ppi,  properly  '  to  filter,  strain  '), 
such  as  is  described  by  Diodorus  (see  Gold,  §  2),  and 
v.  2  to  the  smelting  of  copper,  whilst  in  v.  4  RV  quite 
correctly  renders,  '  He  breaketh  open  a  shaft '  (the 
marginal  rendering  of  v.  4a,  '  The  flood  breaketh  out 
from  where  men  sojourn '  may  be  suggestive,  but  can 
claim  no  philological  plausibility).  The  only  other  direct 
reference  to  mines  is  in  1  Mace.  83,  where  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  told  Judas  the  Maccabee  of  the 
successful  efforts  they  had  made  to  win  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Spain.  In  truth,  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Spain  was  such  that  that  country  seemed  to  the  ancients 
a  veritable  El  Dorado  (see  Posidonius,  ap.  Strab. 
i45#).  See,  further,  Amber,  Copper,  Gold,  Iron, 
Lead,  Silver,  Tin. 

Our  result  thus  far  is  disappointing.  Mining  was 
not  and  could  not  be  as  present  to  the  mind  of  a  Jew 
as  it  was  to  that  of  an  Arab.  Such  ■»  saying  as  that 
ascribed  to  Mohammed,  'Men  are  mines,'2 — i.e.,  they 
produce  only  what  nature  inclines  them  to  produce  ; 
they  cannot  produce  what  is  not  already  in  them, — 
would  have  been  impossible  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew  (cp 
Mt.  7 16-18). 

There  are,  however,  many  references  to  metallurgical 
operations. 

(a)  Smelting  supplies  one  of  the  most  favourite  figures  to 

Jewish  teachers.    There  is  astriking  passage  in  Ezekiel  (22  18-22) 

where  the  process  of  the  smelter,  who  blows 

2.  Metallurgy,   the  fire  in  which  the  copper,  tin,  iron,  and 

lead  have  been  placed,   is  compared  to  the 

judgments  about  to  come  on  the  house  of  Israel.     The  same 

Image,  however,  is  also  used  for  consolation— e.g. ,  in  Is.  1  25  (cp 

Furnace).     See  Pliny,  HN,  8747,  and  Rawlinson,  Phxnicia, 

chap.  10. 

(i)  The  casting  of  images  and  other  sacred  objects  (Ex. 
25  12  26  37  Is.  40  19  1  K.  7  46)  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  is  also 
mentioned,  but  not  the  casting  of  objects  of  iron. 

(c)  The  hammering  of  metal,  and  making  it  into  broad  sheets 
(Nu.  in  38  [17  3]  Is.  4412). 

(d)  Soldering  and  melding  (Is.  41  7) ;  (<•)  polishing  (1  K.  7  45) ; 
(/)  overlaying  with  plates  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper  (Ex.  25  11-24 
1  K  6  20  2  Ch.  3  5  Is.  40  19).     Furnace,  Job,  §  11. 

These  operations  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  among  the  Israelites.  We  learn, 
however,  that  in  Solomon's  time  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  Phoenician  assistance  in  executing  the  metal 
work  for  the  temple  (1  K.  7  nff-)-  See,  further, 
Furnace;  Hiram,  2;  Handicrafts;  Job,  §  11. 

MINGLED  PEOPLE  (2TB,  1  K..  10 15  Jer.  25 24 ;  else- 

1  Wi.  suggests  ni^ys  ;  but  his  arguments  are  not  very  con- 
vincing. 

2  Wellh.,  Muhammed  in  Medina  (Vakidi),  424. 
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where  2TI?,  pointed  on  the  assumption  that  the  word 
means  'mixture' — i.e.,  'a  mixed  multitude'  [almost  al- 
ways with  art.  ;  see  below]  ;  eniMlKTOC,  CY™.,  TON 
AAON  TON  ANAAA€AAirM6NON  [L  in  Neh.]).  In  Jer. 
25  20  f'0  37  it  is  supposed  to  mean  the  foreign  mercenaries 
in  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldcean  armies  respectively  (cp 
Army,  §  9).  In  1  K.IO15  Jer.  2524  Ezek.  30 5  it  is 
more  difficult  to  give  a.  plausible  justification  of  the 
rendering,  since  here  the  word  undeniably  has  an 
ethnographic  significance.  The  most  critical  course 
is,  probably,  in  all  the  passages  mentioned,  to  point 
mp,  'Arabia,'  though  a.  middle  course  is  preferred  by 
some  scholars  (see  Arabia,  §  i).1  In  Jer.  2624  it  is 
obvious  at  a  glance  {cp  @  and  Aq.,  Theod.  in  Qni£-)  that 
there  has  been  dittography  (see  Arabia,  §  1)  ;  '  mingled 
people '  is  the  makeshift  of  an  editor  who  had  to  evade 
this.  In  Jer.  25 20  '  and  all  Arabia,'  which  is  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  consonants  of  the  text,  should  be 
omitted,  as  due  to  a  scribe's  error  (cp  v.  24)  ;  in 
Jer.  50  37  the  Arabian  population  in  Babylonia  is 
referred  to. 

The  same  word,  without  the  article,  occurs  in  Ex. 
I238  (where  3-1,  ignored  by  EV,  is  dittographed),  Neh. 
133,  where  it  is  rendered  Mixed  Multitude.  In  the 
former  passage  it  is  supposed  to  mean  the  to/fuvies  of 
various  races  which  accompanied  the  Israelites  at  the 
Exodus  (cp  Nu.  11  4  Dt.  29n[io]  Josh.  S35)  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  others,  with 
whom  Ezra  found  that  the  Judasan  Jews  had  had 
intercourse,  contrary  to  Dt.  2%-iff.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  to  produce  a  proper  antithesis  between  my 
and  '  Israel '  the  former  word  ought  to  be  the  designation 
of  a  people — i.e.,  we  ought  in  both  passages  to  point 
3iy,  Arabians  (so,  in  Xeh.  I.e. ,  E.  Meyer,  Entst.  130). 
The  Mi\[-:d  Multitude  is  also  the  rendering  of 
f]DDDNn  in  Nu.  11 4. 

*]03Dxrj  is  usually  taken  to  be  a  synonym  of  zn  3"iy 
(Geiger,  (Jrschr.  71,  after  Sam.  aiany),  and  to  mean  the 
non-Israelites  in  the  host  of  the  Hebrews.  However, 
if  3-iy  means  '  Arabians,'  (ps^x  must  be  a  corruption  of 
some  word  of  similar  meaning.  A  more  probable  cor- 
rection than  D'^Nf,  SkdsFm  —  i.e.,  the  Shasu  of  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  is  □  tiers,  '  Zarephathites. '  See 
Moses,  §  11,  Zarephath.  A  connection  with  Osarsiph 
(Manetho's  name  for  Moses)  or  with  Asaph  can  hardly 
be  thought  of.  T.  iv.  c. 

MINIAMIN  (PP^D),   2Ch.  31i5  Neh.  12 17  41.      See 

MlJAMIN. 

MINISTER.  1.  The  word  most  usually  so  rendered 
is  my'O,  OTitfrt/^M^eiTOYProc;  minister),  pt.oiTTC* 
'to  serve'  (in  a  free  and  honourable  capacity,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "131?,  which  denotes  the  service  of  a 
slave).  See  Ex.  24 13  (Joshua),  2  S.  13 17  /.,  2  K.  443 
615.  Prov.  29i2;  fern,  in  "  K.  1 15.  In  later  writings, 
it  is  specially  used  of  the  service  of  God  or  of  '  the  altar ' 
{Is.  616  Jer.  332i  Joell9i3  2i7);  see  also  Ps.  1032i 
1044.  It  is  noteworthy  that  where  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Sirach  (4  m)  gives  rrmro  L-ip  vntrc,  '  Ministers  of  holiness 
are  her  (Wisdom's)  ministers,'  the  Greek  uses  two 
different  verbs,  oi  Xarptvovrts  aurrj  XeLTOvpyqcrovcnv 
aytw. 

■■*■  nSn,  Ass.  paldhu,  to  fear  or  worship,  is  used  in 
E/ra"  24  of  the  'ministers  of  the  house  of  God.'  The 
same  vi.-rb  is  met  with  in  Dan.3i2  14  ij/.t  617-21  71427 
(<t>oj3eTo~dai,  Xarpeutiv,   5ovXfV€iv). 

3.  For  ;.-r  (2  S.8i8  1  K.  4 5)  see  Minister  (Chief). 

4.  virTjpeTTjs  Lk.  4  20  Aetsl3s,  RV  'attendant.' 

1  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  in  accordance  with  MT  of  2  Ch. 
9  14,  actually  read  2*¥  in  1  K.10i=,;  t?  (tou  wtpav  [BA.],  ei>  ™ 
irepai'  [L]),  however,  presupposes  12>~!  (cp  v.  4)— i.e.,  'the 
country  beyond  the  river  '  (cp  Eber). 
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5.  StdKovw  Mt.2026  Mk.1043-  Sce  Deacon,  §  i, 
and  Ministry,  §  40. 

6.  \ciT0vpy6s  (a)  A  minister  of  God,  generally  ;  Rom. 
136  Heb.l7  <  =  Ps.  1044).  (*)  A  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Rom.  15 16,  where  Upovpyovvra  t6  evayytXtov 
tov  6eov  follows— i.e. ,  '  doing  the  work  of  a  priest  of  the 
gospel'  (Jowett).  (c)  Applied  to  Christ,  as  the  sole 
officer  or  administrator  in  the  true  sanctuary,  t&v  ayiwv 
XeirovpySs,  Heb.  82. — In  Acts  13  2,  XetTovpyouvTuv 
airr&v  rig  Kvpltp  is  of  course  metaphorical,  and  alludes 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  NT  and  of  certain  psalmists  that 
prayer  is  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice.  Note  that 
XeiTovpyoijyrtov  is  followed  by  vrjffTevdrrw  ;  prayer  and 
fasting  are  naturally  combined.  In  Heb.  I0n  the  same 
verb  is  used  of  the  OT  priests  ;  so  Xeirovpyia  in  Lk.  1 23 
Heb.  86  921.  Figurative  uses  of  Xeirovpyia  in  Phil. 
217  30  2  Cor.  9i2  ;  cp  Rom.  1527.  —  Of  the  more  special 
use  of  Xeirovpyia,  connecting  it  with  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  NT.  It  is 
usually  said  that  the  ordinary  Greek  usage  gives  no 
suggestion  of  the  application  of  Xeiroupye'it)  found  in  the 
LXX  and  the  Greek  NT,  though  here  and  there  in  Diod. 
Sic. ,  Dionys.  Halicarn. ,  and  Plutarch  Xeirovpybs  is  used 
of  priests.1  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  Xeirovpyibi 
and  Xeirovpyia  are  often  used  of  ministering  in  the 
temples  in  the  Egyptian  papyri  (for  references  see 
Deissmann,  Bibel-studien,  138). 

MINISTER,  CHIEF  (JiTS),  the  title  of  an  office  in 
the  courts  of  David  and  Solomon,  2S.  818  (David's  sons, 
AY^PX<M);  2°2D  (Ira  the  Jairite,  lepeyc)  ;  1  K.  45 
(Nathan,  not  in  (£>,;L)  in  RVm£-.  This  rendering  ex- 
presses the  view  of  Baudissin2  and  Buhl3  (Ges. (13,-Bu. I2'). 
'  Probably,'  says  Baudissin,  'the  title  of  priest  was  at- 
tached, honoris  causa,  to  kings'  sons  and  high  officers.' 
H.  P.  Smith,  Lohr,  and  others  support  this  view.  'The 
traditional  exegesis,' says  H.  P.  Smith,  'has  difficulty  in 
supposing  David's  sons  to  he  priests  in  the  proper  sense, 
for  by  the  Levitical  code  none  could  be  priests  except 
descendants  of  Aaron.'  The  Chronicler  is  supposed 
to  have  already  felt  this  difficulty;  in  1  Ch.  18 17, 
we  read  '  And  the  sons  of  David  were  the  chief 
beside  the  king'  (RV  'chief  about  the  king'  oi  -KpCiroi 
Stadoxoi  [5ta56xov  L]  tov  /3cut.  ).  Robertson  Smith4 
quotes  2  S.  818,  along  with  2  K.  10 n  122,  as  proving 
that  the  higher  priests  were  grandees.  (See  also  Driver, 
TBS,  220.) 

But  (a)  in  *  K.45  pb,  'priest,'  is  followed  by  nyn 
'friend.'  'Priest-friend'  is  impossible  ;  Hushai  was  a 
'  friend,'  but  no  priest.  Plainly  rrrb  is  a  gloss,  which  in 
©  has  actually  expelled  the  word  which  it  sought  to  ex- 
plain, ins  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  the  wrong 
word,  (d)  In  1  K.  46,  as  Klost.  has  shown,  we  ought 
to  read,  not  -ic'tin,  but  ~\c  vrw  ;  Zabud  then  was  a  po 
(corrupt  surely)  who  was  Azariah's  brother  and  the 
officer  over  the  palace.  In  Is.  22 15  the  governor  of  the 
palace  is  called  a  pc-r'  Obviously  po  or  cn^  (as  the 
case  may  require)  should  be  substituted  for  pa  or  c'i.-Q 
in  2  S.  8 18  2O26  1  K.45.  David's  sons,  then,  and 
Zabud,  son  of  Nathan,  wrre  sokfoiim, — i.e.,  'chief 
ministers'  or  administrators  (see  TREASURER),  or,  to 
adopt  another  current  title,  '  friends  '  (see  Friend).  In 
1  Ch.  18  17  we  should  perhaps  read  ttiS  cjds  rn,  '  were 
David's  administrators.'  The  emendation  was  incident- 
ally suggested  long  ago  for  2  S.  818  by  Hitzig  (on  Ps. 
110)  ;  independently  the  present  writer  has  given  the 
same  view  in  a  more  complete  form  with  a  discussion  in 
the  Expositor,  June,  1899.  t.  k.  c. 

1  Cp  Cremer,  Lex.,  ET,  764. 

2  Gesc/i.  des  A  T  Priesterthums,  191. 

3  Samuel,  310. 

4  Article  'Priest,'  EB($). 

5  The  argument  holds,  even  if  the  passage  has  to  be  emended 
(see  Sheljna). 
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In  so  far  as  religion   consists 

1  General  devout  heart  to  God,  every  thing  of  the 
nature  of  «  'constitution,'  any  relation 
of  superiority  or  subordination  between  certain  human 
persons  and  others,  anything  that  could  be  described 
as  legal  formality  is  essentially  foreign  to  its  nature. 
(a)  The  fact  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  Sohm  (see 
§  60),  whose  lifework  it  has  been  to  study  church 
law  in  all  its  forms,  has  expressed  it  as  his  deliberate 
judgment  that  strictly  speaking  no  such  thing  ought  ever 
to  have  existed  (pp.  1-3).  One  evidence  that  a  judgment 
of  this  kind  has  never  been  wholly  without  its  advocates 
is  to  be  found  in  the  efforts  towards  reform  which  have 
at  all  times  been  made — efforts  which,  if  not  exclusively, 
almost  always  at  least  partially,  were  directed  against 
existing  ecclesiastical  constitutions — as  well  as  in  the 
schisms  and  the  sects  which  almost  invariably  have  had 
it  as  their  professed  object  to  effect  a  return  to  the 
primitive  Christian  simplicity  as  conceived  by  them. 

(b)  The  same  history  shows  at  the  same  time  that  any 
such  object  is  impossible  of  permanent  attainment.  On 
this  account  alone  it  would  be  of  importance  that  we 
should  reach  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which  ecclesi- 
astical forms  of  government  first  came  into  being.  With 
this  end  in  view  the  student's  first  task  must  be  to  inquire 
what  were  the  worthy  and  wholly  creditable  causes  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  first  organised  Christian 
fellowships. 

.  Whatever  the  form  of  piety,  the  need  of  sharing  it  with  others 
is  lelt,  and  once  the  devout  soul  has  found  comrades  it  cannot 
out  seek  to  rejoice  along  with  them  in  the  glad  possession  they 
nave  found  together.  Once  formed,  this  fellowship  becomes  a 
E°™erful  support  for  each  individual  in  the  moments  when  he 
Unas  himself  wavering,  whether  through  doubts  in  his  own  mind 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  conviction,  or  through  unfavourable  out- 
ward circumstances,  especially  a  time  of  persecution.  The  mutual 
love  drawn  forth  in  such  a  fellowship  will  also  express  itself  in 
various  forms  of  material  help  as  occasion  arises.  The  fellow- 
snip,  moreover,  is  able  to  restrain  the  individual— even  against 

fV^-T"-^0"1  act'ons  which  would  mean  the  abandonment 
ot  his  higher  ideals,  and  cast  reproach  on  his  past  attainments. 

n  so  far  as  arrangements  were  necessary  for  these  ends — regular 
meetings,  care  for  the  right  conducting  of  these,  articulate  ex- 
pression of  the  faith  held  in  common,  ministration  to  the  neces- 
sities of  those  who  might  be  in  spiritual  or  bodily  need,  money 
collections,  nay,  even  interference  with  the  economical  or  ethical 
private  affairs  of  those  who  might  suffer  without  such  inter- 
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vention — everything  accomplished  in  such  directions  must  he 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  progress. 

(c)  Such  arrangements  nevertheless  carry  within  them- 
selves a  danger  to  the  purity  of  religion. 

The  sharp  division  between  members  and  non-members  leads 
only  too  easily  to  an  exaggerated  consciousness  of  selectness  and 
a  depreciation  of  '  outsiders '  (cp  1  Cor.  5  i2_/T).  The  practically 
compulsory  attendance  at  the  regular  meetings,  the  uniformity 
of  the  proceedings  there,  the  formal  common  prayer,  may  result 
in  a  cooling  of  the  emotions  of  the  heart ;  such  a  thing  as  attach- 
ment to  the  religious  principles  of  the  community,  yet  without 
full  formal  assent  given  and  without  participation  in  all  cere- 
monies, is  not  regarded  as  admissible  ;  and  yet  it  is  easily  possible 
that  not  only  particular  institutions  but  also  (and  above  all)  the 
formulated  expressions  of  the  common  faith  may  take  such  a  form 
as  many  a  one  may  find  himself  unable  to  accept,  whilst  yet  his 
attitude  towards  the  matter  in  its  religious  essence  is  entirely 
sympathetic,  and  the  impossibility  of  full  membership  in  the 
community  is  felt  by  him  as  involving  a  grievous  loss.  The 
interference  in  the  private  affairs  of  individual  members  in  like 
manner  not  only  can  easily  be  carried  farther  than  is  desirable  ; 
what  is  worse,  in  place  of  a  pure  concern  for  the  imperilled 
individual  may  come  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  community, 
for  appearances,  for  the  maintenance  of  decisions  once  arrived 
at  (though  now  perhaps  in  need  of  reform),  in  a  manner  that  may 
lead  to  grave  injustices.  Above  all,  there  is  apt  to  develop  itself 
only  too  readily,  in  the  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  ruling 
and  judging,  an  unhealthy  sense  of  superiority,  an  autocratic, 
ambitious,  and  even,  where  money  is  concerned,  an  avaricious 
temper. 

(d)  All  these  phenomena,  both  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  in  their  noble  and,  to  an  appalling  extent, 
in  their  ignoble  aspects,  are  already  to  be  seen  in  the 
Old-Christian  literature,  canonical  and  extra-canonical, 
down  to  about  170  or  180  A.D. — that  is,  to  the  time 
which  marks  the  close  of  the  period  now  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  being  the  latest  date  within  which  the  NT 
books  could  have  arisen.  In  view  of  what  these 
writings  reveal,  the  following  general  observation  admits 
of  being  made  :  the  more  elaborate  the  forms  and 
institutions,  the  more  conspicuously  do  their  hurtful 
effects  predominate.  In  the  literature  just  mentioned 
we  can  already  observe  the  beginning  of  every  one  of 
those  tendencies  which  afterwards  wrought  so  per- 
niciously in  the  church.  It  will  therefore  perhaps  not 
be  wholly  superfluous  to  remember  that  our  historical 
investigation  of  these  beginnings  ought  not  to  be  carried 
on  with  too  great  partiality  for  them.  At  any  rate  it 
will  be  necessary  at  all  times  to  bear  in  mind  that  our 
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research  has  reference  to  a  subject  of  only  relative  and, 
so  far  as  the  essence  of  religion  is  concerned,  unquestion- 
ably only  secondary  importance.  Historically  speaking, 
it  is  evident  that  our  first  weighty  thesis  regarding  the 
constitution  of  the  church  must  be  the  same  as  that 
which  has  to  be  laid  down  regarding  the  canon  (the  two 
histories  are  closely  parallel  at  all  points)  if  we  may 
adopt  the  famous  words  used  by  Arius  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  ;  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  {9ju  6Ve  ovk  rjv). 

I.   JESUS 

The  truth  of  the  thesis  just  enounced  emerges  im- 
mediately when  we  turn  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

„    -  ,      la)    It   would   be    «    great   mistake   to 

2.  Jesus  and      v   '      tU  .  ,        ,.      *?,  e       .   , 

_    ,    .  suppose  that  Jesus  himself  founded  a  new 

Judaism.       ...  J 

religious  community. 

The  furthest  that  can  be  adduced  in  this  direction  is  the  saying 
(in  Mt.  "Jtj6i  'J740  and  ||s)  that  he  would  debtroy  the  temple  and 
in  threu  days  build  up  another — or  'it.'  These  two  readings, 
however,  differ  considerably.  The  interpretation  in  Jn.  2  19-22  is 
to  be  left  out  of  account.  Jesus  would  certainly  not  have  called 
his  body  a  temple  ;  the  sole  purpose  of  the  writer  in  connecting 
the  saying  with  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  is  to  gain  another  of 
those  words  of  two  meanings  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  If,  however,  Jesus  really  gave  expression  to 
the  thought  which,  according  to  the  synoptists  (most  clearly  in 
Mk.  14 58:  'made  with  hands,'  'not  made  with  hands';  ^etpo- 
ttoltjtov — a^etpojrot'jjTOc),  lies  in  the  words,  he  certainly  did  not 
carry  it  out. 

(b)  Whatever  the  freedom  of  Jesus'  outward  attitude 
towards  the  law  when  he  laid  down  such  maxims  as  Mt. 
&32  34-37  I27/.  198,  he  must  certainly  have  been,  in  the 
general  conduct  of  his  life,  if  not  perhaps  a  strict  legalist 
(according  to  Jos.  .inf.  xvii.  24,  §  42,  the  Pharisees 
numbered  altogether  only  some  6000),  at  least  an  ad- 
herent of  the  law  ;  had  he  been  otherwise  we  should  not 
have  found  his  personal  disciples  clinging  so  persistently 
to  it  or  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  freedom  from  the  law 
encountering  the  opposition  it  did.  In  a  word,  it  was 
hearts  not  external  conditions  that  Jesus  sought  to 
reform.  He  sought  to  arouse  the  conscience  to  make 
decision  for  itself,  not  himself  to  give  the  decisions. 

Precisely  in  this  element  of  restraint,  in  this  confining  himself 
to  quite  general  principles  of  universal  application,  lay  the  endur- 
ing vitality  of  Jesus'  work.  Seldom  do  we  find  him  giving  definite 
form  to  institutions  at  all,  as  when  he  forbids  oaths,  or  divorce  ; 
in  the  result,  his  adherents  with  the  utmost  calmness  ignored 
them.  Of  the  prohibition  of  oaths  Paul  knows  nothing  (Gal.l  20 
2  Cor.  1  2$  11  31,  etc.),  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  nothing  (0  16)  ; 
and,  as  for  the  prohibition  of  divorce,  it  was  set  aside  by  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  7  15,  and  by  tradition  (in  Mt.  [o  32  19  q],  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  Paul  [1  Cor.  7  10/.],  as  also  of  Mk.  and  Lk.)  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  '  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication '  (rrap- 
ckto?  Aoyov  TTOpcei'as)  or  '  except  for  fornication  '  (fxrf  «Vi  Tropeeta) 
(Gospels,  §  145^). 

(c)  In  a  saying  which  is  shown  by  its  very  nature  to  be 
absolutely  authentic  (Mt.  523 /!)  Jesus  assumes  that 
gifts  are  offered  in  the  temple  and  demands  merely  that 
fraternal  reconciliation  shall  be  regarded  as  more  im- 
portant. The  idea  of  the  Ebionitic  source  in  Lk. 
(Gospels,  §  no)  that  one  must  wholly  divest  oneself 
of  every  earthly  possession  is  so  impossible  of  reconcili- 
ation with  the  fundamental  thought  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
all-importance  of  disposition  and  spirit  that  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  based  on  a  misunderstanding.  The 
exhortation  given  by  Jesus  to  the  rich  man  (Mk.  IO21 
and  s)  to  give  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  with  utterances 
of  a  like  kind  (Community  of  Goods,  §  5),  may  have 
given  occasion  to  such  a  view.  We  have,  however,  no 
certainty  that  Jesus  would  have  spoken  thus  to  every 
rich  man  ;  possibly  he  may  have  spoken  as  he  did  to 
the  particular  individual  in  the  story  either  because  he 
knew  him  or  because  he  saw  through  him. 

Or  it   may  have  been  because   the   man   desired   to 

be  a  follower  of  Jesus  and  received  into  the  inner  circle 

q   w-  ;„„«■».  °f  nis  disciples,      (a)  For  this  inner  circle 

O.    .[IIS   lUXLcx     y  1         1         r  1         ■ 

circle         Jesus  had  of  necessity  to  devise  some  ar- 
rangement   differing    in   various  respects 
from  those  of  ordinary  civil  life.      The  injunctions  of  Mt. 
10 1-15  and  ||s,  however,  in  so  far  as  they  come  from  Jesus 
at  all  and  not  from  a  later  time  (Gospels,  §§  128  i,  136), 
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are  to  be  taken  as  applying  only  to  the  short  missionary 
journey  of  the  disciples,  not  to  the  period  during  which 
they  are  in  the  company  of  Jesus.  The  idea  that  Jesus 
gathered  together  all  his  adherents  into  one  new  religious 
community  being  impossible,  the  attempt  is  indeed  often 
made  to  establish  the  conception  of  a  '  community  of 
disciples '  in  the  sense  that  Jesus  laid  down  special 
ordinances  for  these  at  least.  Neither,  however,  can 
this  be  carried  out.  It  is  supposed  that  in  this  way 
justification  can  be  found  for  the  church's  present  dis- 
regard of  the  prohibition  of  oaths  or  of  the  precepts  to 
let  the  unjust  claimant  of  °  man's  coat  have  his  cloak 
also,  and  when  smitten  on  the  right  cheek  to  turn  the 
other  also  (Mt.  5 341  37  39-41)  and,  as  regards  the  prohib- 
ition of  divorce,  for  accepting  as  authoritative  precisely 
those  exceptions  which  were  not  laid  down  by  Jesus. 
It  is  urged  that  strict  principles  like  these  were  laid 
down  by  Jesus  only  for  an  ideal  set  of  conditions  such 
as  he  saw  realised,  or  wished  to  see  realised,  in  the 
community  of  his  disciples  but  not  for  ordinary  civil 
life.  It  would,  however,  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
ethical  conceptions  of  Jesus  that  anything  should  become 
a  rule  for  one,  which  did  not  require  to  be  so  for  another. 
Or,  were  such  precepts  as  those  of  Mk.  935  and  |[s, 
bidding  him  that  would  be  greatest  become  a  servant, 
or  those  of  Mt.  238,  bidding  all  who  hear  to  avoid  the 
title  of  rabbi  and  cherish  that  of  brother,  intended  only 
for  '  ideal  conditions '  of  society  ? 

(i)  We  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  positions  of 
pre-eminence  accorded  to  certain  individuals.  If  Jesus 
did  indeed  designate  the  members  of  the  inner  circle  of 
his  disciples  by  the  name  'apostles' — which  remains 
doubtful  notwithstanding  Mk.  3h  Lk.  613  (11 49) — we 
may  be  sure,  from  what  has  been  adduced  above,  that 
at  any  rate  he  did  not  do  so  as  conferring  a  particular 
rank  upon  them,  but  merely  in  order  to  denote  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  serve.  The  same  is  true 
of  Alt.  IO40  :  he  who  receiveth  you  receiveth  me.  Here 
the  parallel  in  Lk.  10 16  is  very  instructive;  he  that 
heareth  you  heareth  me,  and  he  that  rejecteth  you  re- 
jecteth  me.  This  does  not  put  the  disciples  on  a  level 
with  Jesus  in  respect  of  dignity,  but  is  only  a  self-evident 
consequence  of  the  presupposition  that  they  fittingly 
carry  on  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  Equally  instructive  is 
the  other  parallel  Mt.  18s  =  Mk.  937  =  Lk.  9 48  :  whoso- 
ever receiveth  a  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me. 

The  saying  in  Mt.  16 18  f.  as  to  the  primacy  of 
Peter  must  be  viewed  in  the  same  light.      16i9«  ('  I  will 

4   Savinc     ^'ve  unto  t'lee  l^e  ^e^s  °^  "le  kingdom 

„.  '„,  D»t       °f  heaven')  is  the  most  that  can  be  re- 

about  Peter.        ,   ,        ',      .  ...                , 

garded    as    having  actually    come    from 

Jesus — not,   however,   in  the  sense  which   it  has  in  its 

present  context  where  Peter  is  represented  as  the  highest 

servant   in   a  household    (cp    Is.  2"222),   but  only  if  we 

might  venture  to  suppose  that  Jesus  intended  to  convey 

something  similar  to  what  we  find  in  Mt.  23 13  (ye  shut 

the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men) — namely,  that  it  is 

given  to  Peter,  by  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  open  the 

door  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.      1619^  ('whatsoever 

thou  shalt  bind,'  etc.),  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  have 

been  intended  for  Peter  alone,  if  only  because  in  18 18 

it  is  applied  to  the  entire  aggregate  of  disciples  in  the 

widest  sense  (there  all  hearers  of  Jesus,  not  the  apostles 

alone,  are  being  addressed). 

To  judge  by  the  connection  with  w.  15-17,  by  binding  and 
loosing  (see  Binding  and  Loosing)  is  meant  the  non-forgiveness 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  (cp  Is.  40  2  LXX  :  kikvrai  avrrjs  ij  aiiapria), 
and  the  word  is  so  taken  also  in  Jn.'_'0  23,  though  there  with 
limitation  to  the  apostles.  In  such  a  sense  the  word  is.  in  the 
mouth  of  Jesus,  impossible.  The  forgiveness  and  non-forgive- 
ness of  sins  belong  to  God.  and  if  Jesus  as  Messiah  laid  claim 
also  to  the  exercise  of  such  power  (Mt.  1)6  and  ||s)  it  is  neverthe- 
less impossible  that  he  should  have  delegated  it  to  any  merely 
human  authority — whether  to  each  separate  individual  among 
his  followers  (for  that  only  the  aggregate  of  these  as  a  corporation 
is  to  have  this  right,  is  by  no  means  said  in  Mt.  IS  18),  or  to  the 
apostles,  or  even  to  Peter  alone— still  less  would  he  delegate 
the  power  of  declaring  sins  incapable  of  forgiveness.  Even, 
however,  when  we  disregard  the  connection  and  assume  that  by 
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binding  and  loosing  Jesus,  in  accordance  with  the  original  sense 
of  the  words,  meant  forbidding  and  allowing,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  believe  him  to  have  said  that  what  his  followers,  or  even  Peter, 
should  determine  in  such  a  manner  would  also  be  held  as  for- 
bidden or  allowed  in  heaven. 

In  16i8  we  may  entirely  believe  that  Jesus  said  Peter 
really  was,  what  his  name  implied,  a  rock  (ir^rpa  ;  in 
'Aram,  the  name  and  the  appellative  are  absolutely 
identical) ;  only  the  more  incredible,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  continuation,  the  more  certainly  false  its  old 
Protestant  interpretation,  that  by  the  'rock'  is  meant 
not    Peter's   person,    but    his    faith.        Cp    Gospels, 

§§136,  151- 

A  further  consideration  that  tells  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  Mt.  16i8£  is  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the  word 

B  An  ecclesia  '  eccl5sia  (^^a)-  («)  After  it  has 
"  been  seen  to  be  impossible  to  maintain 
that  Jesus  founded  any  distinct  religious  community,  there 
will  still  be  felt  in  many  quarters  «.  strong  desire  to 
discover  that  he  made  provision  for  the  founding  of  such 
an  institution  in  the  future.  Whether  he  would  have 
arrived  at  this  had  he  lived  longer  is  a  question  that 
must  remain  unanswered.  In  view  of  the  shortness  of 
his  public  activity,  however,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
our  sources  should  fail  to  supply  us  with  any  indication 
as  to  this.  From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  down 
even  to  the  day  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
Jesus  cherished  the  hope  of  winning  the  Jewish  nation 
en  bloc  to  his  side.  Only  by  a  very  definite  act  of  re- 
nunciation could  he  have  brought  himself  to  contem- 
plate but  a  small  part  of  it  as  his  ecclesia. 

(b)  As  for  the  word  itself,  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
Gospels  only  in  Mt.  IS17.  There,  however,  it  denotes 
simply  the  Jewish  local  community  to  which  every  one 
belongs  ;  for  what  is  said  relates  not  to  the  future  but  to 

>  the  present,  in  which  a  Christian  ecclesia  cannot,  of  course, 
be  thought  of.  Even  in  18 15-17,  however,  we  are  not  to 
see  any  precept  intended  to  be  literally  carried  out  ;  it  is 
only  a  concrete  and  detailed  illustration  of  the  thought 
that  one  ought  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to 
bring  an  erring  brother  to  repentance.  Should  anyone 
perchance  have  succeeded  in  effecting  this  in  some  other 
way,  Jesus  would  never  have  looked  upon  such  a  result 
as  a  violation  of  the  precept  he  had  laid  down.  If  the 
precept  must  have  been  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  we 
should  have  therein  a  proof  of  its  late  origin.  In  any 
case,  what  demands  our  careful  attention  is  the  closing 
expression  :  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  the  Gentile  and  the 
publican.  No  suggestion  here  of  authorised  excom- 
munication. After  the  failure  of  every  attempt  at  re- 
conciliation the  injured  person  is  to  regard  his  assailant 
as  he  regards  a  Gentile  and  a  publican. 

(c)  Baptism  also  and  the  repetition  of  the  last  supper 
were  no  ordinances  of  Jesus  (Gospels,  §§  136  end,  145  c). 

On  the  last  evening  of  his  earthly  life  Jesus'  purpose  was 
fully  attained  when  he  had  supplied  his  disciples  with  a  mode  of 
looking  at^  his  approaching  death  by  which  they  could  be  pro- 
tected against  despair.  That  in  after  years  and  generations  his 
actions  and  words  on  that  occasion  were  ever  anew  recalled  to 
memory  has  certainly  been  well ;  but  for  Jesus  there  was  no 
occasion  to  enjoin  this,  as  he  could  take  it  for  granted  as  matter 
of  course  that  what  he  had  said  as  to  the  divine  purpose  of  his 
death  would  impress  itself  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples 
and  supply  them  with  the  strength  they  needed  for  steadfastness 
in  his  cause.  Conybeare(ZiV7,#'r,  1901,  275-288)  shows  that 

iius.down  to  325  a. d.  read  Mt.  28  19  thus  :  'and  make  disciples 
of  all  the  nations  in  my  nauic,  teaching  them,'  etc. 

{d)  If,  finally,  the  conclusion  of  the  parable  of  the 
tares,  Mt.  1828^-30,  does  not  come  from  Jesus  (Gospels, 
§  128c),  we  are  left  without  any  evidence  that  he  instituted 
measures  for  the  cleansing  of  the  church  from  its  impure 
elements,  whether  sinners  or  heretics.  The  parable  of 
the  net  (Mt.  1347-50)  is  much  slighter  ;  it  describes  only 
what  happens  on  the  judgment  day  without  dealing  with 
the  preceding  actions  of  men. 

This  whole  attitude  of  unconcern  was  rendered  possible 

6.  Jesus'    0n^  because  tne  portion  of  Mt.  238,  not  yet 

authority.  cited  above    (§  3  *■    end)-    applied  to   the 

situation  :  one  is  your  teacher  ;  cp  23 10  (one 

is  your  Master,  even  the  Christ),  though  Jesus  can  hardly 
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have  expressed  himself  literally  so.  It  was  only  the 
unconditional  authority  of  Jesus  and  the  possibility 
of  his  settling  at  once  every  question  as  it  emerged 
that  made  any  hard  and  fast  regulations  dispensable. 

(a)  Yet,  precisely  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the 
authority  which  he  claimed  and  actually  possessed, 
it  requires  further  to  be  pointed  out  that  he  made  the 
claim,  essentially,  not  for  his  person  but  only  for  the 
cause  which  he  represented.  Assuredly  he  required  of 
his  disciples  in  a  very  energetic  way  that  he  should  be 
believed  and  followed.  Yet  according  to  the  synoptics 
he  by  no  means  made  his  own  person  the  centre  of 
religion  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  this  done  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Here  again  the  continuation  of  the  passages  cited  above 
(§  3  6)  is  instructive  :  whosoever  receiveth  me  receiveth  him 
that  sent  me.  Thus  God  is  no  otherwise  represented  by  Jesus 
than  Jesus  by  his  apostles  or  by  a  child  who  is  received  in  his 
name,  '  In  my  name '  can  here  quite  simply  mean  :  because  I 
have  enjoined  such  a  reception  of  children.  Different,  but 
certainly  not  original,  is  the  explanation  added  to  *  in  my  name  ' 
(ei»  ovofiart  /aou)  in  Mk. '.' 41  :  'because  ye  art:  Christ's'  (on 
Xpiorou  core).  Further,  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  one  of 
the  two  members  is  superfluous  and  thus  in  all  probability  may 
be  regarded  as  a  later  addition.  Moreuver,  '  the  name  of  Jesus ' 
or  even  'the  Name,'  without  any  addition  (Acts 5 41  3jn.7, 
etc.),  became  in  the  apostolic  time  so  much  of  a  watchword 
— used  even  in  unnatural  connections,  as  for  example  in  Acts 
15  26  ('  men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for '),  21  13  ('  to  die  at 
Jerusalem  for  '),  26  9  ('  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary 
to') — that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  does  not  owe  its 
origin  to  this  later  usage  even  in  Mt.  10  22  ('ye  shall  be  hated 
of  all  men  for  '),  24  9  ('  hated  of  all  the  nations  for'  [  =  Mk.  13  13 
Lk,  21 17]),  19  29.  Similarly  the  formulation  in  Mt.  10  ■$?./.  may 
be  held  open  to  question.  In  any  case  in  Mt.  10  37-39  we  may 
very  well  apply  the  principle  that  when  Jesus  names  himself 
we  ought  to  think  ultimately  of  the  cause  represented  by 
him  ('whoso  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,'  etc.). 
Instructive  if  certainly  not  original  is  the  collocation  in  Mk. 
8  35  10  29  :  *  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's  '  (eveicev  c^xou  icai  tov 
ev(vyye\iov  :  Gospels,  ngb)  with  the  parallels  '  for  my  name's 
sake  '  (ei/exa  tou  e/xoii  opo/iam?  :  Mt,  19  29)  and  '  for  the  kingdom 
of  God's  sake  '  (e'iveicev  tjjs  jScurtAei'ay  tov  Beov.:  Lk.  18  29). 

(b)  The  reason  why  this  subordinate  relation  between 
the  person  of  Jesus  and  the  cause  he  represents  must  be 
consistently  maintained  and  doubt  entertained  as  to  all 
that  militates  against  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  passage 
which  is  elsewhere  (Gospels,  §  139)  included  among 
the  '  foundation  pillars '  of  a  life  of  Jesus  :  '  whosoever 
shall  speak'  etc.,  Mt.  12 32.  If,  accordingly,  Jesus 
demanded  faith  in  his  person,  it  was  only  as  a  means, 
not  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  thus  also  not  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  salvation.  The  objects  of  the 
faith  which  he  unconditionally  demands  are  the  reality 
of  the  Final  Judgment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Fatherly 
Love  of  God  on  the  other.  Such  a  faith,  however,  can  be 
cherished  by  any  one  in  any  position  in  life  and  in  any 
religious  fellowship.  So  small  was  the  concern  of  Jesus 
to  leave  behind  him,  for  the  new  religious  fellowship  which 
might  be  formed  in  connection  with  his  preaching,  even 
so  much  as  the  tangible  centre  which  his  person  might 
supply,  not  to  speak  of  definite  institutions  and  laws. 
At  the  moment  of  his  death,  the  whole  church-constitu- 
tion of  future  generations  was  yet  to  shape. 

(c)  We  may  perhaps  deem  this  a  disadvantage ;  but  we 
must  at  the  same  time  allow  ourselves  to  be  convinced 
that  in  view  of  what  Jesus  was  it  was  inevitable  ;  and 
perhaps  after  all  a  blessing  lay  concealed  in  the  absence 
of  formal  constitutions  drawn  up  with  the  authority  of 
Jesus.  When  constitutions  became  antiquated  there 
was  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  removal  ; 
the  pure  religious-ethical  gospel  stood  forth  as  the  one 
eternally  abiding  thing  still  possessed  of  force  to  regulate 
and  mould  the  new  forms  called  forth  by  new  times. 
History  has  at  least  clearly  taught  this  ;  when  once, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  men  attributed  to  Jesus  certain 
arrangements,  such  as  the  primacy  of  Peter  (and  his 
alleged  successors  in  Rome),  the  prohibition  of  oaths 
and  of  divorce  (with  exceptions  in  the  latter  case),  the 
form  of  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the  age  for  baptism 
and  the  trinitarian  formula  to  be  employed  in  it,  the 
immutability  of  these  arrangements  has  created  for  the 
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Christian  church  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  gravest 
character,  seriously  impeded  its  prosperous  development, 
and  even  at  times  imperilled  its  very  existence. 

II.   APOSTOLIC  AGE 

With  the  death  of  Jesus  the  whole  situation  changed. 

(a)  The  master  had  been  taken  away.      In  compensa- 

_   t,      j  ,    ,    tion  for  this  loss  came  what  his  fol- 

7.  Fundamental  ,  .     ,       „  ,  ■  ,     .  , 

,     ,  ,.        lowers  had  not  hitherto  possessed  : 

,,  -     ■+"  tne  belief  ^n  his  resurrection.      This 

T       ,  was  not  belief  in  something  future, 

like  the  Final  Judgment,  or  in  some 
attribute  of  God,  such  as  his  forgiving  love,  ever 
anew  to  be  hoped  for  and  experienced.  It  was  belief 
in  a  fact  of  the  past.  Such  a.  belief  was  open  to 
historical  criticism.  In  the  event  of  a  favourable  issue 
it  might  promote  a  clearer  intellectual  apprehension 
without  any  participation  of  the  heart.  In  the  event  of 
an  unfavourable  issue  the  whole  of  the  new  religion 
could  be  endangered.  Furthermore,  a  firm  confession  of 
faith  towards  Jesus  was  attained  ;  his  later  designation 
'Jesus  Christ'  was  properly  speaking  and  essentially 
a  sentence  expressing  this  new  faith :  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah.  There  came  to  be  a  definitely  fixed  circle 
of  persons  who  confessed  this  faith,  and  a  precise  de- 
limitation from  all  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
new  society. 

(b)  Moreover,  there  came  into  existence  recurring 
meetings  with  observance  of  the  Lord's  supper  and — very 
soon,  at  any  rate — also  an  outward  act  of  admission 
into  the  society,  the  rite  of  baptism. 

The  eucharistic  formula  in  Mk.  (14  22-24)  and  in  Mt.  (26  26-28) 
shows  that  in  the  regions  to  which  the  writers  of  these  gospels 
belonged  the  words  'this  do  in  remembrance  of  me'  were  still 
unused  in  the  celebration,  and  thus  also  were  still  unknown  as 
words  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul,  who  has  them,  must 
have  believed  them  to  have  come  from  Jesus.  The  two  facts 
can  he  reconciled  only  if  we  suppose  that  he  had  found  (not 
these  words  indeed,  but)  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual  repetition 
of  the  celebration  current  among  Christians  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  acquaintance  with  them,  that  is  to  say  even  in  his 
persecuting  days,  and  thus  very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 

As  for  baptism  its  origin  is  strictly  speaking  very  obscure.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  Paul  takes  it  for  granted  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  case  of  every  one  who  passes  over  to  Christianity 
(Rom.  6  3  rial.  327  1  Cor.  12  13 — which  is  by  no  means  invalidated 
by  1  13-17).  This  would  be  hard  to  understand  if  he  himself 
was  never  baptized.  Here  also,  as  in  the  whole  of  what  is  said 
in  succeeding  sections  relating  to  the  apostolic  age,  we  shall 
leave  out  of  account  what  is  related  in  Acts  (on  Paul's  baptism, 
especially,  see  1'  18)  as  not  being  sufficiently  trustworthy.  Paul 
himself,  however,  appears  in  point  of  fact  in  Rom.  6  3-8  to 
presuppose  his  own  baptism  although  often  enough  he  in- 
advertently uses  the  first  plural  in  cases  where  it  does  not 
apply  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  to  himself  and  to  all 
his  readers  (Gal.  313  23-25  4  5  1  Cor.  10  1  Rom.  4  1  7  6). 
Even  so,  it  may  still  always  remain  a  question  whether  he 
received  baptism  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  custom  or  in 
accordance  with  a  personal  wish  to  receive  a  penitential 
baptism  after  the  manner  of  that  of  John.  In  any  case  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  custom  became  fixed  not  long  after 
the  death  of  Jesus. 

{c)  Other  institutions  of  the  primitive  church,  which 
rest  on  the  authority  of  Acts  alone  we  shall  return  to  later 
(§§  21-23),  confining  ourselves  at  present  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  certain.  In  this  category  we 
must  place,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
indicated,  the  fact  that  the  function  of  government  in 
general  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  original  apostles  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  James  the 
brother  of  Jesus  held  a  pre-eminent  position  ;  further, 
that  the  original  apostles  and  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
made  missionary  journeys  among  the  Jewish  populations 
and  in  doing  so  claimed  for  themselves  and  their  wives 
material  support  at  the  hands  of  the  communities  which 
they  founded  (Gal.  29  1  Cor.  94-6);  lastly,  that  the 
communities  in  Palestine  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Jesus  stood  in  need  of  pecuniary  help 
from  those  founded  by  Paul  (Community  of  Goods 
§5)- 

Our  information  as  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  Pauline  communities  is  tolerably  exact. 

Although  Paul  certainly  liked  to  begin  his  missionary 
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activity   in   the   synagogue  (Acts,  §  4),  as  soon  as  he 

m,  „  ,.  had  won  converts,  however  few, 
8.  The  Pauline  whether  jews  or  Gentiles,  for  the  faith 
communities  :  jn  Jesus   a  separate  place  of  meeting 

meetings.  became  necessary.  One  or  another  of 
the  converts  offered  the  use  of  a  room  in  his  house  for 
this  purpose.  Here  on  the  one  hand  the  believers  came 
together  'to  eat'  (eis  t6  (payeiv  :  1  Cor.  11  33) — i.e., 
for  the  observance  of  the  love-feast  followed  by  that  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (not  preceded,  for  otherwise  the 
Supper  could  not  have  been  disturbed  as  it  sometimes 
was  by  the  drunkenness  of  some  of  the  partakers). 
The  foods  partaken  of  were  brought  by  the  members  of 
the  company,  and  it  was  only  by  a  malpractice  which 
had  crept  in  that  they  were  not  equally  divided.  That 
they  were  purchased  out  of  a  common  fund  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  11 22,  for  the  '  shame '  arose  only  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  equal  division, 
some  had  to  suffer  hunger  because  they  were  too  poor 
to  be  able  to  bring  with  them  a  sufficient  meal  to  the 
meeting.  The  expression  'supper'  (detirvov)  points  to 
the  evening  as  the  time,  as  also  does  the  later  accusa- 
tion that  Thyestean  banquets  (Oulirreia  Setirva)  were 
held  at  which  children  were  slaughtered,  and  CEdipodean 
orgies  (Oi5i7r65eioi  fu^ets)  with  a  view  to  which  the 
lights  were  extinguished.1  How  often  the  feast  was 
celebrated,  however,  does  not  appear.  1  Cor.  16  2 
throws  no  light  upon  this  question,  for  there  the  Sunday 
contribution  to  the  common  collection  is  to  be  made  by 
each  individual  at  home  (ira.p  eavrif).  All  that  can  be 
definitely  made  out  is  that  in  the  '  we-source '  of  Acts 
(20  7  11)  the  observance  there  spoken  of  falls  upon  a 
Sunday.  According  to  1  Cor.  10 16-21  only  members  of 
the  community  took  part  in  the  celebration,  and  this 
{see  11 33  :  a\\T}\ovs  e/c6Yxe<r#e)  not  merely  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  but  also  at  the  love -feast.  From  this  it 
appears  that  there  was  held,  apart  from  this  kind  of 
meeting,  that  other  sort  at  which  the  addresses  of 
instruction  were  delivered  ;  for  in  these  last  strangers 
also  may  take  part  (14 16/  23-25).  The  question  as 
to  who  should  speak  was  left  entirely  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Spirit  (see  Spiritual  Gifts)  ;  often  it  happened 
even  that  several  spoke  at  once  (I427-31)  and  women 
also  took  part  (11 5). 

As  regards  organisation  what  is  of  importance  here 

is  (a)  that  not  only  are  there  no  regular  teachers,    but 

„   T  ittlfi    tnat  m  tne  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  no 

.      ,  mention  is  anywhere  made  of  any  heads  of 

°  '  the  community.      For  effecting  the  cure  of 

the  malpractices  which  have  crept  in,  Paul  addresses 
himself  not  to  any  such  officers  but  to  the  community 
as  i  whole.  So  also  the  community  awards  punish- 
ments (1  Cor.  52-5  1  Cor.  26)  and  chooses  delegates 
(1  Cor.  16  3  ;  cp  2  Cor.  819)  by  decision  of  a  majority. 
We  learn  indeed  that  Stephanas  and  his  household  had 
given  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  community  ;  but 
the  subordination  which  Paul  desires  with  reference  to 
them,  as  with  reference  to  all  others  who  are  active  in 
the  same  direction  is  not  based  upon  their  official 
position  ;  it  is  regarded  as  entirely  voluntary  ( 1  Cor. 
16 15-18).  This  is  explained  if  we  observe  that  not  only 
the  gifts  of  doctrine  but  also  'governments'  {icvftepvijceis) 
and  'helps'  (avTiKijfi\f>eis)  or  'ministry'  (haKovla) 
(1  Cor.  12z8  Rom.  12?)  are  reckoned  among  the 
spiritual  gifts.  It  is  nevertheless  also  true  that  '  leaders ' 
(■n-poi'<TT&iJ.ei>oi)  occur,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (128),  on  whose  organisation  as  a 
Christian  community  Paul  has  had  no  influence,  but 
also  in  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  5  12).  It  would  actually 
appear  therefore  as  if  Paul  in  so  weighty  a  matter  as 

_  1  Just.  Apol.  i.  20  7,  ii.  12  2-5  ;  Epistle  from  Lyons  (177  A.n.) 
in  Eus.  HE  v.  1  14  ;  so  doubtless  also  even  Tacitus,  Ann.  15  44 
('per  flagitia  invisos  .  .  exitiabilis  superstitio')  and  Pliny 
(Ep.x.  967,  112-113  a.d.  ;  affirmabant  morem  sibi  fuisse  .  .  . 
rursus  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum  tamen  et 
innoxium).  Perhaps  even  Acts  20  8  (from  the  '  we-source ')  is 
already  intended  to  ward  off  this  accusation. 
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this  had  not  moulded  all  the  communities  for  which  he 
was  responsible  upon  one  and  the  same  model,  but  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  in  each  case  by  the 
different  local  desires,  or  even  had  not  personally 
interfered  in  the  matter  at  all,  but  left  things  to  follow 
their  natural  course  of  development.  If  in  Rom.  I62 
Phoebe  is  called  'succourer'  (irpoaT&TLs),  the  meaning 
is  simply  that  as  patrona  she  took  special  care  of  those 
under  her  charge,  perhaps  in  particular  exercised 
patronage  in  the  recognised  legal  sense ;  it  is  not 
however  permissible  with  Weingarten  (see  below,  §  60) 
to  extend  this  meaning  also  to  the  masc.  participle 
(irpoi'(TTan€voi).     On  Phil.  1 1  see  $  57. 

(b)  How  inchoate  the  state  of  matters  was  in  the 
respects  now  under  consideration  appears  in  various 
other  points  as  well. 

In  Corinth  the  members  of  the  community  were  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  their  disputes  before  the  heathen  courts;  the 
women  asserted  their  freedom  as  against  the  custom  of  veiling  ; 
unchastity  occurred  in  various  forms ;  and  there  were  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  believed  that  marital  relations  ought  to  be 
given  up  or  that  marriage  was  a  thing  to  be  avoided  (1  Cor.  bf. 
7  1-7  36-^8  11  2-16).  The  weaker  brethren  in  Corinth  who  held 
meat  offered  to  idols  to  be  in  all  circumstances  a  thing  forbidden 
(1  Cor.  S  IO23-II  1)  were  exceeded  by  those  in  Rome  (Rom.  14). 
In  Thessalonica  many  gave  up  regular  work  and  became 
burdens  on  the  others  (1  Thess.  4  11  f.).  These  and  similar 
phenomena  show  how  gigantic  were  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come before  the  valuable  content  of  the  new  religion  could  find 
for  itself  forms  which  should  protect  it  against  the  danger  of 
degeneration  without  at  the  same  time  suffocating  it. 

A  word  must  here  be  given  to  the  '  church  in  the 

house.'     The  expression  would  have  nothing  remarkable 

_-   T,  in  it  if  it  denoted  merely  the  initial  stage 

10.  House-     c  ■    ,  3   ._     ,         ,     s 

.        .  of  an  organised  community  (see  above, 

cnurcnes.  §  8).  In  Rom.  16 5  1  Cor.  16 19  Philem.  * 
Col.  4 15,  however,  we  find  in  one  and  the  same  city 
several  '  house-churches  '  ;  also  in  Rom.  16 14/". ,  whether 
we  are  here  to  understand  that  there  were  two  or  as 
many  as  eight.  The  meetings  spoken  of  above  (§  8), 
accompanied  with  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
doctrinal  discourses,  are  however  held  in  common  for  the 
Christianity  of  the  whole  city.  It  might  on  this  ground 
be  conjectured  that  the  total  number  of  the  Christians 
inhabiting  one  and  the  same  house  is  intended  by  the 
expression  '  church  in  the  house. '  This,  however, 
does  not  accord  with  the  manner  in  which  the  word 
ecclesia  is  invariably  used.  It  must  therefore,  doubtless, 
be  assumed  that  apart  from  the  general  meetings  of  the 
entire  community,  sectional  meetings  also  were  held, — 
perhaps  because  in  the  greater  cities,  especially  for 
slaves,  the  distances  were  too  great  for  regular  attend- 
ance at  the  general  place  of  meeting  at  certain  hours. 
One  can  for  example  suppose  sectional  meetings  for 
morning  devotion. 

What  has  just  been  said  will  be  inapplicable  to  Col.  4 15 
('Salute  the  brethren  that  are  in  Laodicea,  and  Nympha[s], 
and  the  church  that  is  in  .  .  .  [AV  '  his ']  house ')  if  with  NAC 
(so  RV)  we  read  'their'  (avTwe)  and  refer  it  to  'the  brethren 
in  Laodicea  and  Nymphas '  (tovi  iv  AaoSixeux  aSeA^ous  naX 
Nw/A0ae);  for  these  words  embrace  the  entire  community.  For 
this  very  reason  the  interpretation  is  unlikely.  There  is  difficulty 
also,  however,  in  Lightfoot's  reference  of  'their'  (avTtov)  to 
Nymphas  and  his  surrounding  only  ;  difficulty,  too,  attaches  in 
another  way  to  the  reading  '  her '  (avTTjs)  in  B  (RVmg.),  since 
a  fern,  name  would  be  Nymphe  (Nii/xifnj)  not  Nympha  (Nu/j.(/>a). 
The  principal  point,  however,  remains  unaffected  by  these 
various  readings. 

It  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  in  the  organisation 

just  described  there  is  no  imitation  of  the  Jewish  organi- 

11  No  coriTipr*    sat'on    °f    communities    such    as    one 

tioa  with  the  m'Snt  nave  expected  to  find  in  view  of 

Jewish  organi-  the  high  significance  of  the  primitive 

satioiL         circle  of  believers  and  the  Jewish  origin 

of  Paul. 

Even  when  the  arrangements  of  a  Jewish  community  in  a 

heathen  city,  not  those  which  prevailed  in  Palestine,  are  assumed 

as  the  basis,  the   difference  which  emerges   is  complete.1      A 

Jewish  community   of  the   sort   indicated   had  a   constitution 

similar  to  that  of  a  heathen  municipal  community.     At  its  head 

J  StChlre,r'  GJvm  2  358-369,  513-533  (ET  ii.  2  55-68  243-270); 
see  also  below,  §  24. 
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stood  the  gcrusia  (yepova-Ca),  whose  members  were  'presbyters  ' 
(7rpeo-0uTepoO,  even  though  the  latter  title  has  not  been  established 
for  Rome  from  the  inscriptions.  The  acting  body  chosen  from 
the  gentsia  constituted  the  arc/tons  (apvoj/res) ;  at  the  head  of 
these  stood  the  gerusiarch  (-yepouo-ietpv^s).  The  officials  were 
elected  for  a  definite  period.  Their  functions  were  civil ;  ad- 
ministration of  property,  jurisdiction — even  in  criminal  matters 
— over  the  members  of  the  community,  and  so  forth.  Distinct 
from  this  was  the  office  of  the  'ruler  of  the  synagogue'  (apxi- 
trvvdytoyos)  who  had  charge  of  the  ordering  of  worship.  At  his 
side  were  an  almoner  and  a  synagogue  servant.  In  Rome  there 
were  many  such  communities,  each  of  them  with  its  own  govern- 
ing body.  These  various  'synagogues'  (trucaywyai) — this  was 
the  name  not  only  of  the  meeting-houses  but  also  of  the  com- 
munities— had  no  common  board  as  was  the  case  in  Alexandria. 
It  is  plain  that  in  the  Gentile-Christian  communities  everything 
was  different  from  this.  The  participation  of  the  women  in  the 
Common  worship  and  the  love-feasts  are  also  un-Jewish. 

Of  any  reading  or  explanation  of  the  OT  scriptures 
such  as  was  practised  in  the  synagogue  we  hear  nothing 
so  far  as  Corinth  is  concerned  ;  it  can  only  have  taken 
place  in  private,  if  at  all,  not  at  the  stated  acts  of 
worship.  All  that  the  two  institutions  have  in  common, 
then,  apart  from  the  '  Amen  '  uttered  in  common  by 
the  community  (1  Cor.  14 16)  which  must  indeed  have 
been  borrowed,1  will  be  the  very  vague  feature  that  in- 
structive discourses  were  held  in  both  and  that  speakers 
were  admitted  without  any  special  selection.  "With  the 
Jews  indeed  these  were,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
Acts  13  15,  invited  by  the  president  of  the  meeting.  In 
this  last  point,  therefore,  the  Corinthian  conditions  are 
more  closely  in  accord  with  the  analogue  to  which  we 
must  now  proceed  to  direct  our  attention. 

The  pagan  societies  or  clubs  which  devoted  themselves 
„  ,.       to  the  cult  of  particular  deities,  and  more 

f',  especially   in    the   form    of   mysteries, 

wit.     p  g  exhibit  many  instructive  points  of  con- 

meetings  tor   tact   wjth    the    arrangernerits    0f   the 


worship. 


Christian  community  in  Corinth. 


(a)  There  also  the  constitution  of  the  society  was 
entirely  democratic.  It  had  elective  heads  ;  but  all 
decisions  were  come  to  by  the  meeting  as  a  whole.  AH 
members  stood  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality  and 
were  called  brethren  and  sisters.  Women  also  were 
free  to  speak.  In  the  meeting-room  a  place  was  set 
apart  specially  for  strangers.  To  the  common  meals 
the  individual  participants  brought  each  his  share. 
Money  grants  were  made  to  sister  communities.  The 
technical  name  for  all  such  associations  was  eranos 
(tyavos)  and  thiasos  (Qiaaos) ;  but  ecclesia  (teAiprla) 
was  also  employed. 

(&)  The  supposition  that  all  these  things  arose  inde- 
pendently within  the  community  at  Corinth  under  the 
pressure  of  an  internal  necessity,  and  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  any  of  the  coincidences  we  have  enumerated , 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained.  We  may  take 
it  as  absolutely  certain  that  many  of  the  Christians  of 
Corinth  had  formerly  belonged  to  pagan  clubs  of  this 
kind.  In  that  case,  however,  neither  can  it  be  regarded 
as  conceivable  that  Paul  should  have  remained  ignorant 
of  the  coincidence.  The  opinion  has  been  held  that 
nevertheless  he  would  have  refrained  from  making  use 
of  any  such  forms  as  had  served  for  the  worship  of 
demons  (1  Cor.  IO20).  In  that  case,  however,  he  would 
have  had  to  give  up  many  things  which  nevertheless 
were  indispensable.  We  shall  therefore  be  safe  in 
assuming  that  he  did  not  hesitate  about  adopting  any 
such  forms  if  only  he  was  satisfied  that  they  could  also 
be  made  of  service  in  expressing  the  Christian  idea. 

In  this  manner  the  love-feast,  for  example,  even  if  the  bringing 
of  his  own  provisions  by  each  guest,  and  perhaps  many  another 
detail,  were  borrowed  from  the  pagan  syssitia,  did  not  cease  on 
that  account  to  be  serviceable  for  commemoration  of  the  last 
supper  of  Jesus  and  as  an  expression  of  the  idea  of  Christian 
brotherhood.  To  what  an  extent  Paul  was  capable  of  becoming 
a  gentile  to  gentiles  is  shown,  to  take  a  single  example,  in  his 
speaking  in  1147a  of  a  practice  quite  contrary  to  that  of  the 
Jews  as  being  a  matter  of  course,  simply  because  from  his 
Christian  point  of  view  it  commends  itself  to  him  as  being  the 
only  right  one. 

1  So  also  perhaps  the  laying  on  of  hands  (§  37  b). 
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(c)  Adherence  to  the  forms  observed  by  such  pagan 
associations,  however,  was  even  enjoined  by  a  very 
weighty  consideration.  Christianity  as  a  religio  illicita 
was  at  all  times  exposed  to  prosecution  by  the  State  as 
soon  as  its  distinctness  from  Judaism,  which  was  a 
religio  licita,  came  to  be  recognised.  If  this  did  not 
happen  in  Rome  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  as  has  been  indicated  as  the  most  probable 
conclusion  elsewhere  {Christian,  §  9),  it  has  been 
there  also  pointed  out  how  singular  the  fact  is.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  must  have  been  a  subject 
of  dread  from  a  much  earlier  date.  Conforming  to  the 
usages  of  a  heathen  cult  gave  the  Christian  the  best 
hope  of  being  able,  according  to  the  law  cited  elsewhere 
(Christian,  col.  756,  begin.),  to  escape  the  attention 
of  the  authorities. 

(d)  The  fact  of  this  conformity  once  established,  we 
may  perhaps  draw  certain  further  inferences  regarding 
Christian  institutions  as  to  points  on  which  we  have  no 
direct  information. 

A  heathen  club  had,  as  already  stated  (see  a),  elective  heads. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  Christian  community  in  its 
turn  can  ever  have  wholly  dispensed  with  such  services  as  those 
rendered  for  example  by  persons  who  arranged  the  programme 
for  a  given  meeting,  saw  to  its  being  carried  out,  and  the  like. 
In  that  case  it  will  be  possible,  indeed,  that  persons  like  Stephanas 
may  have  discharged  such  functions  with  the  mere  tacit  approval 
of  the  community;  still,  another  possibility  is  that  those  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  '  government '  («u/3e'pKTjcriy)  were  actually  elected 
to  it.  Only,  in  that  case,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
that  their  functions  by  no  means  extended  so  far  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  Paul  to  demand  from  them  the  reform  of  those 
abuses  which  had  crept  in.  Again,  a  pagan  club  had  a  common 
purse.  In  the  Christian  community  this  was  not  necessary  either 
for  the  expenses  of  the  common  meals  or  for  the  collections  made, 
and  hardly  in  order  to  defray  the  costs  of  a  place  of  meeting 
(above,  §  8).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  such  a  purse  was 
needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  teachers  who  came  from  a 
distance  (§  7,  c),  expenses  which  we  learn  were  often  heavy 
(2  Cor.  11  20  KaTetrBiet).  Paul  alone  made  no  draft  on  this  source ; 
but  even  his  practice  varied  in  different  communities  (1  Cor.  9  1-18 
2  Cor.  11  7-12  Phil.  4  10-20). 

The  attitude  assumed  by  Paul  towards  the  communi- 
13   Attitude  l*es  °^  ^'S  OWn  f°uncung  wholly  departs 
of  Paul       fr°m  tne  analogy  furnished  by  the  heathen 
guilds  of  worship. 

(a)  Paul's  attitude  is  wholly  patriarchal.  He  acted 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  their  father  with  thorough- 
going seriousness  (1  Cor.  4  14/.).  He  commands  (1  Cor. 
II217-34  I426-40  I61),  and  that  very  definitely,  precisely 
where  institutions  are  concerned.  He  makes  very  short 
work  with  contumacy  ( 7  40  H  16  1 4  37  /  ).  Partisanship 
on  behalf  of  individual  teachers  he  sets  down  (33  f. )  to 
carnal -mindedness,  disregard  of  his  authority  to  arro- 
gance (4 18).  He  disclaims  judgment  {avaKpivetv)  of 
himself  in  2 14-16  4  3-5  with  a  clearness  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Against  the  Judaising  teachers  he  declares 
himself  in  2  Cor.  11 13-15  Gal.  1  7-9  5  10-12  with  the 
greatest  asperity.  In  short,  in  his  person  there  appears 
the  same  unconditioned  authority  which  Jesus  had. 
Instead  of  the  deference  which  Jesus  found,  Paul,  it  is 
true,  had  to  encounter  the  liveliest  opposition  ;  claim 
the  authority  nevertheless  he  did,  and  for  the  most  part 
he  succeeded  in  asserting  it. 

(b)  The  chief  enemies  Paul  had  to  deal  with  were  the 
deeply-rooted  immorality,  and  (next  to  that)  the  view, 
due  to  the  influence  of  his  own  preaching,  that  every 
Christian  has  within  himself  the  Holy  Ghost  and  there- 
fore does  not  need  to  recognise  any  authority  over  him. 
With  regard  to  his  decisions  on  questions  affecting  the 
life  of  the  community,  a  feature  of  special  interest  is 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  decisions  received  the 
less  attention  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  speciality 
they  possessed. 

Whether  his  direction  as  to  the  punishment  of  the  incestuous 
person  (1  Cor.  5  t-8)  was  carried  out  we  do  not  know  ;  for  2  Cor. 
25-n  7  12  refers  not  to  this  but  to  the  case  of  another  member 
of  the  community,  who  had  uttered  a  grave  slander  against 
Paul.1  We  know,  however,  as  regards  the  injunctions,  pressed 
with  so  much  earnestness,  that  women  should  be  veiled    and 

1  Schmiedel,  HC  2  1,  on  2  Cor.  '2  n  ;  Kennedy,  The  Second 
and  Third  Epistles  oj  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  (1900),  105  n. 
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that,  except  where  there  is  danger  of  unchastity,  marriage  is 
better  avoided  (1  Cor.  11  2-10  7  1/  7-9?$f-  29"35  4?)>  at  all  times 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  them  ;  and  as  against  his  advice 
(721-24)  that  Christian  slaves  ought  to  make  no  effort  to  obtain 
civil  freedom,  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  generally  and  rightly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  glorious,  though  belated,  achieve- 
ments of  Christianity. 

(c)  Of  greatest  importance  are  the  principles  followed 
by  Paul  in  his  decisions.  Much  of  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he  withstood 
immorality  and  licentiousness  with  resolute  strictness, 
without  making  any  concessions,  whilst  yet  avoiding 
the  error  of  setting  up  an  absolutely  fixed  law  of  any 
kind  whereby  the  community's  freedom  of  movement 
could  be  hampered  and  its  enthusiasm  for  the  new  faith 
stifled. 

Paul  wished  to  be  not  lord  of  his  converts'  faith  but  only  a 
helper  of  their  joy  {2  Cor.  1  24).  Like  Jesus,  he  made  his  appeal 
to  the  conscience, — in  a  particularly  beautiful  manner  in  dealing 
with  the  question  as  to  meat  offered  to  idols  (1  Cor.  8 10  23-1 1  1). 
All  things  are  lawful,  but  not  all  are  expedient;  knowledge 
puffs  up,  but  love  builds  up  ;  all  things  are  to  be  done  to  edifica- 
tion ;  all  to  be  done  in  a  decent  and  orderly  way(i  Cor.  6  12  10  23 
81  142640):  such  are  some  of  the  aphorisms  which  show  in 
what  spirit  it  was  that  Paul  sought  to  lead  on  the  members  of 
the  Christian  community  of  Corinth  to  the  establishment  of 
well-ordered  institutions.  Placed  upon  its  religious  basis  the 
same  thought  runs  :  all  things  are  yours,  but  ye  are  Christ's 
(321-23).  As  regards  slaves  he  has  put  this  thought  to  an  even 
too  ideal  use  (7  21-24). 

With  every   effort  to    allow    full  play  to    individual 
freedom,  Paul  was  nevertheless  unable  to  avoid  giving 
_.         to  certain  things  a  normative  value  which 
,      * ,      ,       later  hardened  into  a  rigid  law  and  did 
serious  injury  to  the  religious  life  properly 
so  called.  (a)  One  such  norm  his  Jewish  training 

led  him  to  find  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  OT — that 
is  to  say,  a.  book — and  moreover  in  a  method  of  inter- 
preting the  OT  which  found  in  it  such  things  as  the 
writers  could  never  have  dreamed.  What  was  there 
which  could  not  be  deduced  from  such  «  book  when, 
for  example,  in  Dt.  254  it  was  possible  to  find,  not 
somehow  by  way  of  later  accommodation  but  actually 
as  the  proper  primary  meaning  of  the  author,  an  in- 
junction that  Christian  teachers  are  entitled  to  receive 
support  from  the  communities  they  instruct  (iCor.  9  8-10), 
or  in  Is.  28n_/!  that  'speaking  with  tongues'  must  be 
regarded  as  of  subordinate  value  to  the  gift  of  '  prophecy ' 
(1  Cor.  I421  /.)?  (h)  Next  to  the  OT  came  in 

point  of  authority  the  words  of  Jesus  (1  Cor.  7 10/.  9 14 
13  23-25).  This  also  was  quite  a  matter  of  course  ;  and 
yet  it  was  a  departure  from  that  fundamental  direction  of 
the  piety  of  Paul  which  declared  that  it  sought  in  Jesus  a 
redeemer,  not  a  lawgiver.  As,  however,  a  church  order 
was  what  had  to  be  created,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
very  individual  who  preached  freedom  not  only  from 
Mosaic  law  but  from  all  law  whatsoever  (imposed  on 
man  from  without,  not  emanating  from  within)  had  to 
set  up  as  an  external  authority  the  '  law  of  the  Christ ' 
{vbfios  tov  XpLCToO).  Moreover,  it  is  a  law  that  cannot 
everywhere  be  expressed,  as  in  Gal.  62,  by  some  such 
word  as  '  love, '  or,  as  in  1  Cor.  9  21 ,  as  the  command  to  sub- 
ordinateone'sown  personal  inclinations  to  the  great  object 
of  bringing  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Elsewhere,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  law  made  up  of  a  series 
of  precepts,  includingmany  about  particular  things  which 
could  equally  well  have  been  ordered  otherwise  without 
danger  to  piety.  The  OT  and  the  words  of  Jesus, 
however,  taken  together  constitute  the  foundations  of 
a  canon.  (c)  Alongside  of  these  Paul  made  tradi- 

tion also  into  a  norm  ;  for  it  was  a  necessity  with  him 
to  maintain  his  connection  with  the  primitive  Church, 
and  he  therefore  lays  weight  upon  the  fact  that  what  he 
preaches  to  the  Corinthians  he  has  himself  previously 
received  (1  Cor.  11  23  153). 

What  demands    our    attention    next    is    the    earliest 

instance  of  the  action   of   that   growing  power  which 

15.  Doffma    ultimately  contributed    so    much    to    the 

moulding  of  piety  into  ecclesiastical  forms. 

What,    according   to    1  Cor.  15  3,    Paul    received    is    a 
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dogma;  an  explanation,  to  wit,  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men.  In  his  own 
experience,  indeed,  Paul  has  become  acquainted  with 
faith  in  the  deepest  way  as  consisting  in  the  yielding  up 
of  the  heart  to  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  ;  and  he 
well  knows  how  to  describe  it  as  such.  Nevertheless, 
we  find  him  presenting  to  faith  for  its  object  not  only, 
as  the  primitive  Church  had  done  (§  7  a),  a  bare  fact, — 
that  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, — a  fact  that  could 
possibly  be  brought  into  doubt  or  even  disproved  by 
historical  criticism  at  any  time,  but  also  a  dogma  which 
has  always  the  disadvantage  of  being  liable  to  become 
burdensome  to  the  lay  conscience  or  to  be  questioned 
by  the  theological  thinker — moreover,  a  special  dogma 
that  was  not  extensively  held  within  the  primitive  Church 
at  so  early  0  time,  and  still  less  extensively  at  a  later 
period  when  Paul  was  actually  subjected  to  persecution 
by  the  Jewish-Christian  party  on  account  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  cross  of  Jesus  (Gal.  on  612).  Nay,  more,  he 
declares  faith  in  this  dogma  to  be  a  command  of  God. 

'Unbelief  (in-iorta)  in  Rom.  11 20  is  equivalent  to  'dis- 
obedience '  (aim'teia  :  Ti.  WH  ;  R.V)  in  11  30  ;  as  over  against 
the  Mosaic  law  which  insists  upon  works,  there  U,  according  to 
Rom.  327,  a  divine  ordinance  (ropo?  irtorews)  which  demands 
belief  in  the  atoning  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  ;  and  the 
'obedience  of  faith'  (vnaKoJ)  Tritrreiiis)  of  Rom.  1  5  is  none  other 
than  that  obedience  to  this  divine  ordinance  which  consists  in 
believing.  Properly  speaking,  faith  is  for  Paul  the  exact  opposite 
of  works,  not  only  the  works  of  the  Mosaic  law  but  also  every- 
thing upon  which  man  could  base  any  claim  to  the  divine  con- 
sideration (Rom.  11  o) ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  a  fulfilment  of  a  law 
it  does  constitute  something  which  can  ask  to  be  considered. 
By  the  turn  thus  given  to  the  matter  Paul  accordingly  has 
deprived  faith  of  one  of  its  most  precious  attributes,  and  over 
and  above  the  law  of  Christ,  referred  to  above  (§  14),  has  intro- 
duced into  Christianity  a  second  law, — this  time  in  the  interests 
of  the  divine  honour  ;  for,  it  is  argued,  if  God  has  once  given  up 
his  Son  to  the  death  it  would  be  a  derogation  from  the  greatness 
of  this  gift  if  so  much  as  one  individual  were  to  seek  salvation  in 
any  other  way  (Gal.  2  2i£). 

(a)  Furthermore,   it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 

impression  that    the   interest    of   the    community  as    a 

ifi  nth      whole— in  other  words,  respect  for  church- 

"  -   ,         considerations — influenced  Paul's  decisions. 

"  "      Here,  again,    it   is    quite    natural    that    he 

should  wish  that  no  occasion  for  evil  speaking  should 
be  given  by  the  community  either  to  Jew  or  to  Gentile 
( 1  Cor.  1032);  yet  the  question  must  still  be  asked 
whether  his  judgment  upon  the  incestuous  person 
{iCor.  01-8)  is  dictated  merely  by  concern  for  the 
salvation  of  the  culprit — although,  of  course,  this  point 
of  view  was  by  no  means  wholly  lost  sight  of. 

{b)  The  impression  left  by  his  attitude  towards  the 
sacraments  is  equally  uncertain. 

Whilst,  according  to  Gal.  3  -26/.,  baptism  need  be  nothing  more 
than  the  external  declaration  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  it 
has  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  in  Rom.  6  3-8  it  is  represented 
with  considerable  vigour  as  an  act  producing  upon  the  subject 
of  it  a  certain  effect  which  could  not  have  been  produced  apart 
from  the  act.  Again,  the  reason  of  the  punishment  threatened 
in  1  Cor.  11  27-30  is  not  that  the  bread  and  wine  contained  in  a 
magical  manner  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus,  but  that  the  dis- 
regard shown  for  the  sacred  function  is  ethically  wrong  in  every 
way ;  but  we  find  the  apostle  referring  in  1  Cor.  15  29  without 
any  disapproval,  on  the  contrary  as  if  confirming  his  own 
position,  to  the  baptism  for  the  dead,  in  which  unquestionably  a 
magical  view  of  the  working  of  the  sacrament  is  involved. 

[c)  Finally,  it  was  Paul  who,  by  the  emphasis  he  laid 
upon  the  possession  of  the  Spirit,  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  distinction  between  pneumatic  and  psychic 
persons  (1  Cor.  26-83) — a  distinction  which  as  employed 
by  the  gnostics  went  near  to  rending  the  church  and, 
that  this  disaster  might  be  avoided,  made  necessary  that 
violent  reaction  which  certainly  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  distasteful  to  the  apostle  himself  (§§  33, 
S3*)- 

\d)  The  emphasis  on  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  just 
referred  to,  however,  was  for  Paul  quite  inevitable. 
For  him  it  was  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  the  validity  of  his  own  decisions,  whether  in  matters 
of  dogma  or  of  government,  rested.  Upon  the  Cor- 
inthians, it  is  true,  this  made  but  little  impression.  In 
fact,  they  themselves   possessed  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
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and  that,  too,  according  to  Paul's  own  teaching.  His 
subsequent  withdrawal  from  this  ideal  opinion  and 
declaration  that  they  were  not  spiritual  but  carnal 
(1  Cor.  31-3)  did  not  prevent  them  from  continuing  to 
make  the  claim  for  themselves  and  setting  up  their 
own  views  against  Paul's  as  possessing  an  equal 
authority  ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  apostle  could  only 
answer  in  the  language  of  1  Cor.  740:  'I  think  that  I 
also  have  the  Spirit  of  God.'  Here  was  a  conflict  of 
decisions  that  had  each  been  suggested  by  the  Spirit. 
The  true  basis:  for  the  unconditioned  authority  he 
claimed  he  accordingly  sought  in  his  apostleship.  Here, 
however,  he  encountered  new  difficulties  which  we  must 
now  proceed  to  consider. 

(a)  If  the  name  'apostle'  itself  did  not  come  from 
Jesus  (§  3^),  it  can  easily  have  been  transferred  from 
17    'At)oatle  '  •  tnoseerrussar'esof  the  Jewish  authorities 

wide  sense  ' in  Jerusalem  who  used  to  travel  UP  and 
down  the  countries  of  the  dispersion 
for  the  temple  dues  which  they  brought  with  them  to 
Jerusalem,  and  who  were  also  charged  with  the  function 
of  carrying  letters  and  advices  to  the  people  of  the 
dispersion  and  generally  with  that  of  promoting  a 
common  consciousness  of  religious  fellowship  through- 
out the  entire  nation  (Lightf.  Gal.i4i,  92-101,  'The  name 
and  office  of  an  apostle'  ;  Seufert  [see  below,  §  60], 
8-14).  In  the  Pauline  writings  2  Cor.  823  Phil.  225 
come  nearest  to  this  use  of  the  word. 

(&)  Even  apart  from  these  passages,  however,  other 
persons  also  besides  Paul  and  the  twelve  are  included 
under  the  name  '  apostle.' 

The  wider  meaning  occurs  in  1  Cor.  9  sf.  (Barnabas)  4  9  15  7 
('all  the  apostles '  as  distinguished  from  the  twelve  in  15  5),  and 
eventually  also  in  1  Thess.  1y,  if  Silas  (cp  Acts  16 19  40  17  1) 
and  Timothy  are  included,  and  in  Rom.  16  7,  where  on  account  of 
the  koX  ('who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles,  who  also  have 
been  in  Christ  before  me  ')  we  can  hardly  understand  the  mean- 
ing to  be  that  Andronicus  and  Junias  (or  a  woman  named  Junia) 
are  of  note  in  the  estimation  of  the  original  apostles,  but  must 
understand  that  Andronicus  and  Junias  themselves  are  apostles. 
Further,  the  '  pre-eminent  apostles '  (01  virepklav  aTrooToAoi)  of 
2  Cor.  11  s  12  11  are  certainly  not  the  original  apostles  (for  Paul 
would  never  have  expressed  himself  so  sharply  regarding  these 
as  he  does  in  11  13-15)  ;  rather  must  we  take  the  expression  as 
denoting  certain  persons  who  had  come  to  Corinth  itself  and 
were  looked  upon  by  some  as  being  in  comparison  with  Paul  the 
true  apostles.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Corinthians 
applied  to  them  the  expression  '  the  pre-eminent  apostles '  (01 
vTTf-pKiav  aTrooToAoi),  but  Paul  hits  off  their  thought  very  well 
when  he  himself — ironically,  of  course — calls  them  so.  He  had 
seemed  to  the  Corinthians  '  simple  of  speech  '  (LSituTrjs  tw  Aoyw) 
(11 6)  ;  this  also  would  explain  itself  best  if  the  Corinthians  had. 
had  opportunity  of  personally  comparing  his  manner  of  speech 
with  that  of  these  people.  If,  now,  the  apostle  in  11 13  calls 
them  'false  apostles'  (i//euSa7r6aroA.oi),  he  does  not  thereby  by 
any  means  deny  that  so  far  as  outward  qualification  goes — 
aptness  in  teaching,  and  missionary  practice  of  this— they  really 
are  apostles  ;  it  is  only  because  they  bring  a  'different  gospel' 
(krepov  evayyi^tov)  and  are  morally  reprehensible  that  he  desig- 
nates them  as  false  apostles.  If  this  more  extended  meaning  for 
the  word  apostle  has  been  made  good,  Paul  can  easily  have 
applied  it  in  Gal.  1 19  also  to  James  the  brother  of  Jesus,  although 
this  is  not  exegetically  certain,  for  the  language  can  also  mean 
'  other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none,  but  only  James  [who  is  not  an 
apostle]';  cp2i6  Rom.  14  14  Mt.  12 4  Mk.  13 32  Rev.  9 4  21  27. 

{c)  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  Paul 
that  this  wider  application  of  the  word  '  apostle'  is  due. 
His  interest  was  quite  in  the  other  direction, — to  limit 
the  title  as  narrowly  as  possible ;  for  his  authority 
would  naturally  be  diminished  if  the  name  of  apostle 
placed  him  only  in  the  same  category  as  a  large  number 
of  persons — many  of  them  of  very  subordinate  import- 
ance. Thus  we  may  infer  that  the  larger  use  of  the 
word  comes  from  the  primitive  Church  and  must  have 
been  customary  there  from  the  earliest  times,  for  other- 
wise Paul  would  not  have  failed  to  point  out  that  his 
opponents  of  subordinate  rank  were,  strictly  speaking, 
not  entitled  to  be  called  apostles.  "What,  then,  let  us 
ask,  was  the  characteristic  mark  of  an  apostle  according 
to  this  original  meaning?  It  is  not  having  been  person- 
ally called  by  Jesus,  nor  having  seen  the  risen  Jesus, 
nor  yet  an  exceptionally  large  endowment  with  spiritual 
gifts.     On  the  one  hand,  all  three  do  not  apply  to  every 
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person  who  is  called  apostle  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
power  to  witness  and  the  special  endowment  do  not 
apply  to  those  alone  who  are  called  apostles.  The 
characteristic  feature  consists  not  at  all  in  anything 
which  such  a  man  has  or  is,  but  in  something  which  he 
does.  Therefore  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of 
apostleship  as  an  office.  It  belongs,  as  also  appears 
from  i  Cor.  1*2  28,  to  the  charismata.  Now,  the  charac- 
teristic activity  of  the  apostle  is  the  missionary  one, — 
carried  out,  of  course,  not  occasionally  merely,  but  as 
a  life  work  (iCor.  15io  Gal.  2S).  According  to  i  Cor. 
95  the  original  apostles  also  exercised  this  activity 
although  at  various  times  they  had  their  abode  in  Jeru- 
salem. If  some  of  them  took  less  part  in  the  work  than 
others,  all  equally  received  the  same  designation  as  they 
constituted  a  unity. 

In  the  missionary  sense  of  the  word  no  one  could 
possibly  ever  have  disputed  Paul's  right  to  be  called  an 
w  apostle  ;  and  yet  dispute  it  his  adver- 

sanes  did,  as  can  at  once  be  seen  from 
the  emphasis  with  which  he  claims  the 
title,  (a)  He  describes  himself,  in  fact,  in  2  Cor.  1 1  as 
'  apostle  by  the  will  of  God,'  and  in  Rom.  1 1  1  Cor.  1 1 
still  more  emphatically  as  called  to  be  such  (through 
the  will  of  God),  in  Gal.  1 1  as  'apostle  not  through 
man  but  through  Jesus  Christ.'  In  1  Cor.  9  1  as  one 
proof  of  apostleship  the  question  is  asked,  '  Have  I  not 
seen  Jesus  our  Lord?  '  but  another  is  added,  '  Are  not 
ye  my  work  in  "the  Lord?'  This  last,  along  with  the 
addition  in  Rom.  1 1,  '  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God,' 
is  the  criterion  of  missionary  activity  already  spoken  of 
above  ;  the  new  criteria  are  those  of  having  seen  the 
risen  Lord  and  of  having  been  'called.'  In  virtue  of 
what  he  had  seen  Paul  is  qualified  to  bear  witness  to 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  This,  however,  many  others 
also  were  able  to  do.  Thus,  what  occurred  at  his 
conversion  comes  into  consideration  primarily,  not 
because  he  then  saw  Jesus,  but  because  he  was  then 
called  by  Jesus. 

{b)  To  have  urged  this  would  have  been  purposeless 
had  not  his  adversaries  been  in  the  habit  of  asserting 
that  he  was  not  an  apostle  because  he  had  not  been 
called  thereto  by  Jesus.  In  their  controversy  with  Paul 
his  adversaries  must  thus  have  narrowed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  and  have  made  its  differentia  consist  in 
a  call  by  Jesus.  On  this  account  the  original  apostles 
acquired  a  unique  position.  On  the  most  conspicuous 
of  their  number  was  bestowed  the  title  of  honour  *  the 
pillars  '  (Gal.  29  ;  Council,  §  6).  That  Paul  claimed  to 
have  received  a  similar  call  they  thought  they  could 
ignore,  as  the  claim  could  not  be  verified.  The  pseudo- 
Clementine  Homilies  (17 19)  still  represent  Peter  as 
saying  to  Simon  Magus — under  which  mask  Paul  is 
disguised  (see  Simon  Magus),  —  'And  how  are  we  to 
believe  your  word  when  you  tell  us  that  he  appeared 
to  you  ? ' 

{c)  Immediately  before,  Peter  says  in  the  same 
context,  '  Can  any  one  by  a  vision  be  made  fit  to 
instruct?  And  if  you  will  say,  It  is  possible,  then  I 
will  ask,  Why  did  our  teacher  abide  and  discourse  a 
whole  year  with  those  who  were  awake?'  The  vision, 
it  would  appear  from  this,  seemed  questionable  not 
only  as  regarded  its  divine  origin  but  also  as  regarded 
its  fitness  to  qualify  an  apostle  for  his  work  ;  and  this, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  had  living  remini- 
scences of  the  conversation  of  Jesus  while  on  earth  to 
fall  back  upon,  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

(d)  Hereby,  however,  at  the  same  time  a  way  was 
indicated  by  which  it  became  possible  to  place  above 
Paul  such  persons  also  as  could  not  appeal  to  any  call 
they  had  received  from  Jesus,  if  only  they  had  known 
Jesus  personally  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  listened 
to  his  instruction. 

To  this  class  belonged  those  persons  who  first  raised  the  party 
cry  in  Corinth,  'I  am  of  Christ.'  Their  adherents  followed 
them  in  taking  up  the  same  cry  although  they  had  never  seen 
Jesus  ;  but  originally  its  simple  meaning  was,  '  I  am  a  personal 
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disciple  of  Christ,' just  as  in  the  competing  cries,  '  I  am  of  Paul,' 
'I  of  Apollos,'  lI  ofCephas'(iCor.  1  12).  2  Cor.  10  7  admits  of 
no  satisfactory  explanation  unless  by  '  any  man  who  trusteth 
in  himself  that  he  is  Christ's '  we  are  to  understand  the  same 
persons  as  those  who  set  up  the  party  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  I  12. 
These,  however,  as  we  can  see  from  the  connection  in  2Lor.  10- 
13,  are  none  other  than  the  'pre-eminent  apostles  (vnepAiav 
airoa-To\oi),  who  had  practically  won  over  the  entire  community 
to  their  side  and  alienated  it  from  Paul.  According  to  2  Cor.  3 1 
they  had  come  with  letters  of  commendation  to  Corinth.  These, 
however,  would  have  made  but  little  impression  if  they  had  not 
proceeded  from  the  primitive  church,  for  the  weightiest  com- 
mendation  which  they  can  have  contained  must  have  been  simply 
this  :  these  men  are  genuine  apostles,  because  they  have  known 
Jesus  (Council,  §  3). 

(e)  If,  over  and  above  this,  a  definite  call  is  still  sought 
for  them,  it  is  always  open  to  us  to  suppose  that  they 
received  this  from  the  community  which  felt  itself  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  just  as  we  read  in  the 
case  of  the  community  at  Antioch  in  Acts  13  1-4.  Yet 
we  have  no  direct  proof  of  this  ;  and  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  primitive  church  and  of  the  original  apostles  who 
were  at  its  head  would  on  such  an  assumption  of  an 
official  act  appear  in  a  still  stronger  light  than  it  does 
on  the  other  supposition  which  assumes  only  the  irre- 
ducible minimum — that  the  primitive  church  and  the 
original  apostles  tacitly  sanctioned  the  issue  of  the  letters 
of  commendation  by  refraining  from  laying  a  veto  on 
them. 

(/")  If  the  idea  conve}'ed  by  the  word  '  apostle  '  was 
altered  on  the  part  of  primitive  Christianity  in  the 
manner  just  described,  it  is  still  by  no  means  permis- 
sible to  go  so  far  as  Seufert,  who  thinks  that  the  definite 
fixing  of  the  number  of  the  original  apostles  at  twelve 
was  arrived  at  only  in  consequence  of  the  struggle  with 
Paul.  Against  such  a  view  Paul  would  protest  with 
the  utmost  emphasis.  Gal.  2  or  2  Cor.  10-13  offered 
opportunity  enough.  He  makes  allusion  to  the  twelve 
only  in  1  Cor.  15  s  ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
our  rejecting  this  passage  as  spurious  with  Holsten. 
It  has  to  be  recognised  as  a  historical  fact  that  Jesus 
himself  chose  twelve  disciples  to  be  his  immediate 
attendants  and  to  carry  on  his  work.  The  choice  of 
the  number,  that  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  becomes 
quite  intelligible  if  the  number  of  persons  who  suggested 
themselves  to  his  mind  as  suitable  approximated  twelve. 
Even  the  subsequent  election  of  Matthias  need  not  be 
brought  into  question,  although  the  discourse  of  Peter 
which  is  reported  in  connection  with  it  (Acts  1 16-22)  is 
absolutely  unhistorical  (Acts,  §  14,  begin.). 

[a)  Of  the  original  apostles,  when  it  was  sought  to 
give  Paul  a  position  subordinate  to  them,  Paul  speaks 

p      .,    with    little    respect    (Gal.  26  n-21) ;    but   he 
does  not  demand  anything  more  than  to  be 
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co-ordinated  with  them.  The  name 
'  apostle '  did  not  secure  for  him  such  a  position  of 
equality,  for  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  was  still  current. 
For  this  reason  Paul  must  have  favoured  restricting 
the  designation  to  those  who  had  been  personally  called 
by  Jesus,  and  sanctioning  the  enhanced  estimation  in 
which  the  twelve  were  held,  although  by  reason  of  the 
rivalry  of  these  with  himself  his  own  personal  interest 
lay  in  the  other  direction.  The  narrower  sense  of 
the  word  '  apostle '  led  to  the  consequence  that  the 
apostolate,  after  the  death  of  its  first  bearers,  could  not 
be  handed  down,  and,  as  an  institution  belonging  entirely 
to  the  past,  enjoyed  an  enhanced  appreciation  (§  34). 
Personal  disciples  of  Jesus  who  had  not  belonged  to  the 
number  of  the  twelve,  were  from  the  end  of  the  first 
century  onwards  no  longer  called  apostles  but  '  disciples 
of  Jesus'  (/xadrjTal  rod  Kvpiov  :  John,  Son  of  Zebe- 
dee,  §  4  e).  The  wider  sense  of  the  word  'apostle' 
has  held  its  ground  in  the  Didachb  (see  below,  §  39^). 
The  story  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy  which  is  peculiar 
to  Lk.  (10i;  cp  Guspels,  §§  109,  128  b)  is  untrust- 
worthy. 

(b)  Paul  ranks  the  apostolic  dignity  extraordinarily 
high.  In  1  Cor.  1228  he  gives  it  the  first  place  {irp&rov). 
In  the  same  degree  in  which  he  humbly  ranks  himself 
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far  below  Jesus,  does  he  feel  himself  exalted  as  the  am- 
bassador of  Jesus.  He  is  a  fellow-worker  with  God 
(i  Cor.  39),  1  'minister'  (\et7-oun-yt5s)  of  Christ  (Rom. 
15 16),  entrusted  with  the  ministry  of  reconciliation 
(2  Cor.  5i8/),  capable  of  exhibiting  the  '  signs'  of  an 
apostle  (2  Cor.  12 12 ;  cp  Rom.  15 19)  which,  in  accordance 
with  that  name,  far  exceed  the  wotiderful  deeds  of  other 
Christians  {iCor.  I2928;  ici^aTa,  Swdfieit).  As  an 
apostle  he  can  claim  honour  (1  Thess.  26,  RV«8-|.  As 
an  apostle  he  feels  himself  also  entirely  filled  and  led  by 
God  (2  Cor.  35/-  46);  his  conception  of  the  gospel  is 
for  him  absolute  truth,  and  for  everything  opposed  to  it 
he  has  his  '  anathema '  (Gal.  18/).  However  easily  we 
may  feel  ourselves  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  we  must 
nevertheless  never  conceal  from  ourselves  that  such  a 
degree  of  self-consciousness  in  all  decisions  carried  within 
it  the  gravest  dangers  for  a  sound  development  of  the 
Christian  church.  There  might  easily  arise  a  situation 
of  affairs  in  which  we  should  find  ourselves  impelled 
emphatically  to  disapprove  in  another  of  that  which  we 
gladly  applaud  in  the  apostle. 

The  idea  involved  in  the  term  '  church '  has  already 
been  touched  on  in  §  16. 

_  ..  (a)  It  being  impossible  to  regard  as 

,A.0nCSP     v  historical  the  employment  of  the  word 
of  the  church    ,,-.-,, .  ,•.     /  \  u    T  „  j 


in  the 


ecclesia  (iKKXrjffla)  by  Jesus  as  a  desig- 


.   ..  nation  of  the  Christian  community  (§ 

apostolic  age.  Ja  ^  Paul  is  the  first  whose  manner  of 

using  the  word  is  open  to  our  observation.  In  a  quite 
preponderating  majority  of  instances  it  denotes  with  him 
the  community  of  a  definite  city  or  place  (Church,  §  6), 
seldom  the  church  as  a  whole.  In  Gal.  1 13  1  Cor.  159 
Phil.  36  where  Paul  says  that  he  persecuted  the  church 
(of  God),  this  is  spoken  in  a  manner  that  lays  no  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  church,  notwithstanding  the  local 
separateness  of  the  various  communities,  constitutes  a 
unity.  This  is  done  more  clearly  when,  in  1  Cor.  1228, 
Paul  says  that  God  has  set  in  the  church  some  to  be 
apostles,  others  to  be  prophets,  and  so  forth  ;  for  the 
apostles  are  servants  of  the  whole  church.  The  apostles 
alone,  however  :  the  prophets,  teachers,  and  the  rest  are 
the  servants  only  of  the  community  in  which  they  reside. 
As  soon  as  prophets  or  teachers  undertook  missionary 
journeys,  they  became  in  those  days  forthwith  apostles 
(§  17).  The  ideal  notion  of  a  general  church  seems 
present  also  in  1  Cor.  IO32 :  'give  no  occasion  of 
stumbling  .  .  to  the  church  of  God.'  This  compre- 
hensive meaning  of  the  word  is  prepared  for  by  the  LXX 
using  it  to  render  the  Heb.  Vnp  (assembly),  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  constituent  members  of  the  Jewish  people 
(Church,  §  i),  whilst  in  later  Judaism  it  is  the  word 
'synagogue '  (avt/aywy-q)  that  is  most  commonly  employed 
to  denote  the  individual  community  (Schiirer,  (7/K(2< 
2361,  note  ;  ET  458,  note).  Nevertheless  it  would  be 
an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  if  we  were 
to  take  this  use  of  ecclesia  in  the  Pauline  writings  and 
elsewhere  as  primary,  and  the  application  to  local  com- 
munities as  only  derivative  and  secondary. 

The  roof  cannot  be  placed' upon  the  house  till  the  walls  have 
been  built.  The  usage  of  profane  Greek  also,  which  can  never 
have  been  without  its  influence  upon  all  Gentile  Christians  at 
least,  contemplates  only  a  local  community  when  ecclesia  is  em- 
ployed. Paul,  moreover,  would  hardly  have  spoken  of  the 
Corinthian  community  taken  by  itself  as  a  temple  of  God  or  a 
pure  virgin  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  3  \bf.  2  Cor.  11  2)  if  in  his  view  these 
predicates  had,  strictly  speaking,  belonged  only  to  the  church 
as  a  whole.  The  images  would  be  much  more  appropriate  if 
Christ  were  regarded  as  having  but  one  temple,  one  pure  virgin. 
Since  Paul  nevertheless  does  not  so  speak,  we  can  see  how  vague 
is  his  vision  when  he  looks  beyond  the  separate  communities  to 
the  church  as  a  whole.  He  also  attaches  but  little  value  to 
uniformity  of  institutions  in  different  places.  For  an  example, 
see  above,  §  ga.  True,  he  often  alludes  to  the  existence  of 
similar  institutions  elsewhere  (1  Cor.  417  717  11  10  16  1  (14  33^ — 
which,  however,  along  with  w.  34^,  in  view  of  the  contradiction 
with  11  5  13,  may  perhaps  not  be  genuine]);  he  emphasises  the 
fact  that  one  community  enjoys  a  good  reputation  in  other  com- 
munities (1  Thess.  1  7/  2  Cor.  S  1-5  9  2-5  Phil.  2  1 5)  and  exercises 
hospitality  towards  wayfaring  brethren  ;  by  his  own  journeyings 
and  those  of  his  associates  he  awakens  and  stimulates  the  interest 
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of  the  communities  in  one  another.     Still,  the  idea  of  the  church 
as  a  whole  does  not  play  any  great  part  in  his  writings. 

If  the  idea  has  no  great  prominence  with  Paul,  who 
nevertheless  was  endowed  with  the  widest  vision,  certainly 
much  less  is  it  to  be  looked  for  in  his  contemporaries, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  primitive  church  with  which  the 
mission  to  the  Gentiles  was  at  all  times  »  subordinate 
affair. 

(b)  There  is  one  point,  undeniably,  in  which  Paul  gave 
prominence  to  a  thought  which  at  a  later  date  contributed 
greatly  to  the  externalisation  of  piety.  He  promised 
not  only  the  gift  of  the  holy  spirit  but  also  the  certainty 
of  eternal  life  to  every  one  who  had  become  a  member 
of  the  church  (Rom.  829/  IO9-13  5  18-21).  Thisfollowed 
as  a  matter  of  course  for  his  ideal  representation  that  at 
conversion  every  one  becomes  an  entirely  new  man  in 
the  same  way  as  he  himself  had  become  an  entirely  new 
man.  Paul,  however,  is  very  far  from  regarding  member- 
ship of  the  church  as  the  cause  of  possession  of  the  spirit 
and  of  eternal  life. 
_  The  cause  according  to  him  is  ever  to  be  found,  upon  God's 
side  in  the  divine  mercy  and  grace,  upon  man's  side  in  faith,  in 
other  words,  in  a  thing  which  is  purely  subjective  ;  and  when  he 
saw  clearly  the  contradiction  between  the  reality  and  the  ideal 
he  had  assumed  Paul  did  not  hesitate  to  deny  that  the  Corinthians 
were  in  possession  of  the  spirit  (1  Cor.  3  1-3),  or  to  make  eternal 
blessedness  dependent  for  Christians  also  upon  the  issue  of  a 
judgment  in  which  their  condemnation  was  conceivable  (Gal. 
519-21  iCor.317  69_/T152  2Cor.6illi5  Rom. 621  Il2i_/C 
Phil.  3  19).  None  the  less,  however,  was  his  ideal  theory  open 
to  misconstruction  and  the  abuse  indicated  above. 

We  turn  once  more  from  Paul  to  a  consideration  of 

the  primitive  church  with  the  view  of  supplementing  so 

far  as  possible  what  has  been  said  already  (§  7). 

21   Conjectures      (a)  ^'s  from  the  very  outset  manifest 

,.       . .       that  the  arrangements  of  the  primitive 

"    .     ...  church  differed  greatly  from  those  of 

"  ,        ,  the  Gentile  Christian  communities,  for 

cnurcn 

in   Palestine  any  borrowing  from  the 

usages  of  pagan  religious  associations  is  not  to  be  thought 

of.      It  is  also  clear  that  it  was   in   Palestine  that  the 

development  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  could  most 

readily  be  slow   since  some  at   least  of  the  apostles, 

or   at    any   rate   James    the   brother  of  the   Lord,    to 

whom  willing  deference  was  paid,  were  always  within 

reach.      By  way  of  indicating  with  what  caution   the 

statements  in  Acts  must  be  received  we  need  only  refer 

the  reader  here  to  the  article  Community. 

(b)  The  first  thing  we  have  definitely  to  set  aside  is 
the  view  that  the  Christian  church  was  founded  at  the 
first  Pentecost  after  the  crucifixion.  It  had  been  founded 
long  before,  not  by  an  express  act  of  Jesus  indeed,  but 
by  the  faith  in  his  resurrection  and  by  the  solidarity 
which  was  the  result  of  this  faith  (cp  the  five  hundred 
brethren  who,  according  to  1  Cor.  156,  saw  the  risen 
Jesus  simultaneously).  What  happened  at  Pentecost 
resolves  itself  when  critically  considered  into  an  intense 
manifestation  of  the  gift  of  tongues  as  this  is  described 
by  Paul  and,  on  the  basis  of  previous  sources,  by  Acts 
(IO46I96;  see  Spiritual  Gifts).  With  the  discourse 
of  Peter  (214-36),  which  says  nothing  about  any  miracle, 
and  with  2 12/ ,  according  to  which  the  Christians  on  that 
occasion  were  held  to  be  drunk  with  new  wine,  would  fit 
excellently  some  such  sentence  as  24,  which,  we  may 
conjecture,  immediately  preceded  in  a  written  source, 
only  with  omission  of  '  different '  (eripats  :  '  they  were 
.  .  speak  with  tongues  .  .  utterance').  Perhaps  the 
occurrence  intended  in  2 1-13  is  the  same  as  that  described 
much  less  fully  in  431  after  another  source  :  '  the  place 
was  shaken  .  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness.' 

(c)  Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the 
occurrence  was  at  Pentecost  at  all. 

For  Pentecost— according  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud  at  least 
{Pes.  fol.  68  £) — is  the  feast  of  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai 
(according  to  Jubilees,  6  17,  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  at  least  the 
feast  of  the  making  of  the  covenant  with  Noah,  with  which  that 
of  the  making  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai  could  easily  be  con- 
joined). But  the  giving  of  the  law  is  described  byPhilo  (2  185/ 
188  295  ed.  Mangey  ;  ET,  by  Yonge.  3  146  etc.)  in  terms  quite 
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similar  to  those  used  in  the  description  of  the  miracle  in  Acts  ; 
God's  voice  spread  itself  abroad,  there  went  forth  over  all  the  earth 
an  invisible  sound  which  became  changed  into  flame-like  fire. 
The  flame  became  articulate  into  the  dialect  to  which  the  listeners 
were  accustomed,  and  rendered  the  words  so  clearly  that  the  hearer 
believed  himself  to  be  seeing  rather  than  hearing.  If  any  one 
finds  himself  indisposed  to  accept  the  miracle  in  Acts  in  a  literal 
sense,  it  will  be  open  to  him  to  conjecture  that  the  narrative  is 
not  independent  of  that  in  Philo  ;  and  in  that  case  the  date 
(Pentecost)  was  probably  supplied  by  the  same  source. 

(d)  In  proportion  as  the  date  is  put  back  to  an  earlier 
period  shall  we  be  compelled  to  doubt  whether  the 
occurrence  can  have  taken  place  in  Jerusalem. 

All  that  is  certain  is  that  three  years  after  his  conversion  Paul 
found  Peter  and  James  at  the  head  of  a  Christian  community  in 
Jerusalem  (Gal.  1  18  f.) ;  but  that  these  two  individuals  and 
the  other  followers  uf  Jesus  belonging  to  Galilee  should  have 
established  themselves  in  Jerusalem  within  so  short  a  period  as 
seven  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  Master  rests  only  upon  the 
pre-supposition  of  Lk. — which  cannot  be  accepted  (see  Gospels, 
§  138  a) — that  the  apostles  never  left  Jerusalem  at  all  after  that 
event.  If,  however,  they  had — what  is  in  accordance  with  all 
historical  prubabllity — betaken  themselves  to  Galilee,  it  would 
have  been  very  singular  if  they  had,  within  a  few  weeks,  again 
left  house  and  home  for  a  place  where  the  greatest  danger 
threatened  them  without  any  apparent  motive  or  necessity  for 
such  a  migration.  It  is  to  Galilee  in  all  probability  that  we  must 
look  for  the  earliest  beginnings  and  history  of  the  church. 

That  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  whole  was  adhered  to  is 
certain.  Yet  the  length  of  the  period — down  to  the  date 
99  T>i  1  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem  (see  Council, 
22.  me  law.  g  4j_wunjn  wnjcn  Paul's  mission  of 
emancipation  from  the  law  was  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
challenged, would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  degree  of 
legal  strictness  to  which  Christians  submitted  was  not 
so  severe  as  it  became  after  the  middle  of  the  century. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  Jerusalem  attendance  at 
the  temple  worship,  and  throughout  Palestine  in  general, 
attendance  at  the  synagogue  services  was  still  kept  up. 
The  specifically  Christian  gatherings,  notwithstanding, 
served  not  only  for  the  observance  of  the  eucharist,  but 
also  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  edification  of  believers 
through  the  word  and  common  prayer.  Exposition  of 
the  OT  may  easily  have  been  a  feature  of  such  meetings. 
Appropriately  enough,  therefore,  are  the  Christians  in 
Acts  24  5  14  spoken  of  as  a  sect.  They  were  distinguished 
essentially  from  the  Jews  by  their  belief  in  Jesus  and  by 
the  obedience  they  yielded  to  his  religious  and  ethical 
precepts. 

The  story  of  Hegesippus  regarding  James  the  brother  of  Jesus 
(Eus.  HE  li.  23  4-18),  which  tells  us  that  he  had  permission  to  go 
into  the  temple  and  pray  for  his  people,  and  that  the  Jewish 
authorities  took  him,  the  head  of  the  Christian  community,  up 
to  a  lofty  place  on  the  temple  in  order  that  he  might  bear  witness 
against  [esus,  is  no  doubt  fabulous.  Probably,  however,  it  contains 
this  much  <A'  truth  that  James,  and  with  him  the  community  under 
his  leadership,  had  some  good  understanding  with  the  Jews  who 
did  not  believe  in  Jesus.  We  may  suppose  that  James's  death 
by  stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  in  62  A.D. — accounted  for 
by  Hegesippus  as  due  to  the  witness  he  bore  to  Jesus  on  the 
occasion  referred  to — was  what  brought  about  the  new  turn  of 
affairs  when  all  religious  connection  of  the  community  with 
Judaism  was  deliberately  and  permanently  severed. 

As   for  persons,   it  is   not  permissible    to    base  con- 
clusions on  what  we  read  in  Acts  6  5  as  to  the  election 
_    .         .    .    of  the  seven  by  the  community,  in  11 22 
"".  as  to  its  sending  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch, 

or  in  1  23-26  as  to  the  election  of  Matthias 
by  lot  to  the  apostleship,  whilst  according  to  814  the 
apostles  themselves  choose  delegates  from  their  own 
number.  The  author  could  easily  figure  such  things  to 
himself  just  as  seemed  natural  and  fitting.  Too  little 
prominence  is  given  them  to  justify  us  in  supposing  that 
he  found  definite  details  regarding  them  in  his  source 
(cp  §  37  a).  In  addition  to  the  classes  just  mentioned, 
the  presbyters  are  the  only  persons  possessed  of  ruling 
functions  who  come  into  consideration  for  the  apostolic 
time. 

In  Acts  11 30  the  contribution  from  Antioch  for  relief 
of  the  sufferers  from  the  famine  in  Palestine,  in  the  reign 
„      Thp       °^  Claudius,  1S  sent  t0  tne  elders  in  Jeru- 
',     .  salem.      In  itself  considered,  it  is  just  as 

P  ^  '  natural  that  in  Palestine  Christian  institu- 
tions   should    be    moulded    after    the    Jewish    pattern, 
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as  it  was  that  outside  of  Palestine  pagan  models  were 
followed  ;  and  as  the  Jews  had  their  elders  in  every  age 
(Government,  §§  i6,  19  ;  Presbyter,  §  a)  it  is  very 
natural  to  derive  the  Christian  presbyters  from  these. 
It  was  not  the  Jews  only,  however,  who  had  presbyters  ; 
Veissm&nn  (Bid. -Stud.  153-155-  ET  T54-i57)  shows  that 
there  were  presbyters  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia  Minor  as  well. 
If  then  we  meet  with  them  in  Gentile-Christian  com- 
munities also  from  the  close  of  the  first  century  onwards,1 
we  cannot  with  confidence  say  that  the  institution  has 
been  derived  from  Jewish  Christianity,  for  (1)  neither 
is  the  epistle  of  James  with  its  '  presbyters  of  the 
ecclesia*  (wpevfivTepot,  t9)<s  €kk\7)<tLo.$,  5 14/  }  (to  whom 
the  originally  quite  free  gift  of  healing  [1  Cor.  12  9  28]  is 
now  confined)  essentially  older  than  the  two  writings 
cited  first  in  footnote  1,  below,'2  nor  (2)  can  we  be 
certain  that  Acts,  in  what  it  says  about  presbyters, 
rests  upon  earlier  sources  and  not  rather  upon  the 
known  conditions  of  the  author's  own  time  merely  (cp 
Acts,  §  16). 

Apart  from  11  30,  14  23  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  an 
anachronism  (see  below,  §  37  a),  and  elsewhere  the  presbyters 
make  their  appearance  always  (15  2  4  6  22_/I  10  4)  in  connection 
with  the  apostles  or  (21  18)  with  James  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
without  having,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  any  definite  function 
assigned  to  them.  In  Jerusalem  itself,  at  any  rate,  any  function 
possessed  by  them  could  hardly  have  been  a  very  important  one 
to  be  exercised  alongside  of  the  original  apostles  or  of  James. 
In  Jewish-Christian  communities  outside  of  Jerusalem  we  may 
look  with  greater  certainty  fur  presbyters  who,  in  actual  fact, 
stood  at  the  head  of  their  respective  communities  as  we  know 
they  did  at  a  later  date  in  the  Gentile-Christian  churches  ;  but 
on  Gentile -Christian  ground  the  institution  could  also  have 
originated  without  borrowing  from  Judaism  or  from  Jewish 
Christianity.  Even  without  the  presence  of  pagan  examples  it 
would  have  been  a  very  natural  thing  for  the  men  of  more  mature 
years  to  be  made  leaders  of  the  community,  and  the  official  name 
could  have  developed  afresh  from  its  original  character  as  denot- 
ing mere  age,  even  if  such  a  thing  had  not  occurred  elsewhere 
long  befure.  The  difficulty  attaching  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
idea  contained  in  'presbyter'  (TrpeajSurepos)  lies  in  good  measure 
in  this  ambiguity  (cp  also  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,  §  i,i>).  On 
the  presbyters'  sphere  of  duty  in  their  relation  to  the  bishops, 
see  §§  44-48  ;  on  the  '  rulers '  (rj-yovfievoi :  Heb.  13  17)  who  '  watch 
on  behalf  of  souls,  as  they  that  shall  give  account '  (cp  13  7  24), 
see  §  47  b, 

TIL    POST-APOSTOLIC  AGE 

Of  the  post-apostolic  age  one  of  the  most  outstanding 

characteristics  is  its  steadily  advancing  appreciation  of 

_.  .  the  church.      The    idea  of  individual 

.s    P      communities,  though  still  the  dominant 

*PPreciatl°?   one  in  Acts  and  in  James  (5i4),  falls  on 

01  tne  cnurcn.  the  whole  imo  the  background,   that 

of  the  general  church  becomes  the  regulative  one. 
The  church's  most  important  attributes  are  unity  and 
purity. 

(a)  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  (still  more)  that 
to  the  Ephesians3  are  specially  taken  up  with  this  idea 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
their  contents,  and  frequently  recurs. 

In  both  (Col.  1 1824  Eph.  623)  the  church  is  the  body,  of 
which  Christ  is  no  longer  as  in  Paul  (1  Cor.  12  12^)  the  spirit, 
but  the  head,  according  to  Eph.  1  22  the  head  over  all  ;  in  spite 
of  its  subordinateness  to  Christ  the  church  is  yet  a  completion 
to  him,  so  that  apart  from  it  he  who  nevertheless  '  filleth  all  in 
all '  would  yet  be  as  incomplete  as  a  head  without  a  trunk  (Eph. 
1 23) ;  it  is  the  connection  of  the  church,  no  longer  as  in  2  Cor. 
11  2  that  of  the  individual  community,  with  Christ,  that  is  set 
forth  under  the  figure  of  the  bridal,  or  marriage,  relation  (Eph. 
5  25-30,  see  also  Rev.  19  7./!),  and  is  held  to  have  been  prophesied 
in  Gen.  2  24  (Eph.  5  31/)  ;  through  the  church  it  is  that  to  the 

1  Circa  93-97  a.d.  in  i  Clem.  44 5  476  542  57  1 :  circa  112 
a.d.  (see Christian, §  8) in  1  Pet.  5i  5;  circa  140  a.d.  in  Hermas, 
170-180  in  Ignatius  (see  below,  §  53  c-i)  ;  and,  according  to  Acts 
20  17,  if  one  is  disposed  to  accept  the  authority,  already  in  the 
time  of  Paul. 

2  See  Christian,  5  8,  where  Jas.  is  placed  between  Heb.  and 
1  Pet. ;  in  James  (Epistle),  §  5,  it  is  placed  still  later. 

3  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  controverting  the  Gnostics  as 
it  does,  cannot,  in  view  of  the  statement  of  Hegesippus  in  Eus. 
HE  iii.  32  7  /.  that  Gnosticism  first  arose  in  Trajan's  time,  be 
dated  earlier  than  100  a.d.,  and  that  to  the  Ephesians  must  be 
placed  still  later,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  a  more  advanced  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  the  church  and  also  showing  literary 
dependence  on  Col.  ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  brought  lower 
than  130  a.d.  as  it  was  known  to  Marcion  in  140  a.d. 
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angels,  who  have  no  inherent  aptitude  for  this  knowledge,  is 
made  manifest  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  (Eph.  3  10).  The 
establishment  of  the  church  is  the  aim  of  the  world's  entire 
evolution  and  the  object  of  the  divine  economy  (oiKovoiu'a : 
Eph.  1 10  329),  that  divine  predetermination  which  has  been 
a  mystery  from  all  eternity  (3  11)  and  now  is  revealed  to  the 
apostles  and  prophets  (3  3-5).  It  is  destined  to  reach  perfection 
even  here  upon  earth  (4 13)  ;  the  prospect  of  a  blessedness  to  be 
looked  for  only  in  the  world  beyond  is  found,  in  the  two  epistles, 
only  in  Col.  1  i2_/C  3  1-4  Eph.  4  30.  The  most  important  tning  in 
the  idea  of  the  church  is,  especially  for  Ephesians,  its  destina- 
tion for  the  Gentiles  and  the  fusion  of  these  with  the  Jewish 
Christians  (Eph.  2 11-22  3  6  Col.  3  1 1),  who  have  their  advantage 
historically  only,  in  having  been  nigh  salvation  from  the  first 
(Eph.  213  17). 

{b)  So  also  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  {Jn.  10 16,  'other 
sheep  not  of  this  fold  .       .   one  flock,  one  shep- 

herd' ;  422,  'salvation  is  from  the  Jews,'  cp  John,  Son  of 
Zebedee,  §§  27,  39),  Although  the  word  ecclesia  is  not 
employed  by  this  author,  any  more  than  by  the  writer  of 
1  Jn.  or  2  Jn. ,  all  three  writings  together  with  3  Jn.  have 
a  strong  churchly  interest.  In  the  gospel,  however,  as 
in  Ephesians,  the  high  dignity  of  the  church  is  delineated 
in  a  purely  ideal  way,  whilst  1  Jn.  and  still  more  2  and 
3  Jn. ,  as  also  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  draw  the  practical 
consequences  with  much  energy.  In  1  Tim.  3 15  in 
particular  a  new  feature  is  the  emphasis  with  which  it  is 
insisted  that  the  Church  is  the  '  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth  '  (otOXos  koX  edpaloifia  t?)s  d\7j$€tas).  (c)  From 

the  divine  predestination  of  the  church  in  Eph.  1 10 
32-5 9-11  there  is  but  a  single  step  further  to  that  of  its 
pre-existence,  which  is  accepted  in  Hermas,  Vis.  ii.  4i, 
and  in  2  Clem.  14 1.  The  church  appears  to  Hermas 
in  his  visions,  and  large  portions  of  his  book  are  devoted 
to  its  nature.  {d )  The  course  of  the  development 

through  well-nigh  two  centuries,  which  can  here  only 
be  lightly  sketched,  reached  its  goal  in  the  designation 
'catholic  church'  which  is  met  with,  from  about  170- 
180  A.D.  onwards,  in  the  Muratorian  fragment  (//.  61, 
66,  69),  in  Ignatius  {ad  Smyr/1.82),  in  the  Martyrdom 
of  Polycarp  (superscription,  and  81  I62  192)  and  in 
an  Antimontanistic  writing  (ap.  Eus.  HE  v.  I69).  Cp, 
further,  §  53*. 

Even  Irenseus,  however,  about  185  a.d.  has  only  periphrases, 
such  as  (i.  3  [i.  10  2])  ev  okta  tw  kocjllw  fiieo-Trap/ieVi)  or  (il.  8  1  [9  ij) 
ecclesia  omnis  per  universum' orbem  accepit  .  .  .  In  the  NT  we 
find  as  honorific  predicates  only  ' ecclesia  of  God'  (tov  0eov  : 
1  Cor.  10  32  15  9,  etc.  ;  of  an  individual  church  in  11  22,  etc. ;  in 
the  plural  11  ie)  and  '  ecclesia  of  the  saints  '  (toji>  ayituv  :  14  33)  ; 
elsewhere  '  the  holy  (ayCa)  ecclesia  '  (Herm.  Vis.  \.  3  4,  etc. ;  cp 
Harnack,  Lehrb.  d.  Dog?nengesch.  I.  (2)  335,  n.  3,  ET  2  73,  n.  4). 

The  whole  development  tends  constantly  more  and 

more  towards   the  proposition  :    extra  ecclesiam  ?iulla 

ne.  *,   .  salus.      In  principle,  indeed,  it  is  latent 

26.  Extra  .t.        ■         i_      i_     .     n 

,     .  as   soon  as  there   is  a  church  at  all. 

nulla  hs1  ir  ^  £reat  difference  depends,  however, 
on  whether  the  principle  is  insisted  on 
or  not,  and,  if  insisted  on,  whether  this  is  done  theoreti- 
cally merely,  or  also  practically.  Primarily,  it  is  urged 
in  order  to  make  the  invitation  to  join  the  church  all 
the  more  pressing.  If  the  invitation  is  complied  with, 
the  proposition  becomes  innocuous.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  not  complied  with,  or  if  the  member  once 
received  has  been  expelled,  this  always  comes  to  be 
associated  with  the  idea  that  the  person  who  refuses  or 
is  rejected  at  the  same  time  becomes  a  lost  soul.  The 
thesis  '  if  thou  believest  .  thou  shalt  be  saved  '  (iav 
iriffTeua-r}^  cuid-qc^  :  Rom.  IO9,  and  frequently  in 

other  turns  of  expression)  has  always  as  its  necessary 
counterpart,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  that  other 
proposition :  '  he  who  has  disbelieved  shall  be  con- 
demned '  (6  a,irt<TT7)cras  KaraKpLd^fferat :  Mk.  I616). 

The  presupposition  that  Christianity  alone  has  power  to  save 
led  to  the  fine  idea  in  1  Pet.  3  19  f.,  according  to  which  Jesus 
preached  in  the  underworld  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed  there, 
and  thereby  afforded  them  the  opportunity  to  become  partakers 
of  salvation.  Yet  the  idea  is  very  imperfectly  expressed.  It 
is  not  merely  that  the  writer  treats  as  '  spirits  in  prison '  only 
those  who  had  been  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah  (which  can 
only  be  explained  as  a  borrowing  from  Enoch  10  11-14);  even 
if  the  reader  ventures  to  extend  the  preaching  of  Jesus  to  all 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  then  existing  in  the  underworld,  this 
means  of  grace  fails  to  reach  all  those  who  have  gone  there 
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after  Jesus'  time  without  having  heard  the  gospel  upo: 
With  Hermas  (Sim.  ix.  16  5-7)  the  pious  souls  who  dice 


ion  earth. 
^  ,,  .--  pious  souls  who  died  before 
the  coming  of  Christ  need  in  the  underworld  not  only  preaching 
but  also  baptism— which  they  receive  through  the  apostles.  In 
another  direction,  however,  Hermas  is  very  liberal,  explaining 
(Vis.  Hi.  7  5  f.)  that  those  who,  after  receiving  the  instruction 
of  catechumens,  but  before  receiving  baptism,  have  relapsed 
into  their  former  sins  could,  if  they  did  penance,  be  built  as 
living  stones  (not  into  the  church,  indeed,  but)  into  a  lesser 
building  ;  cp  Sim.  viii.  6  $/.  This  goes  essentially  a  step  further 
than  is  taken  when  Paul  (Rom.  4  Gal.  3  6),  proceeding  on  Gen. 
156,  regards  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  Hebrews  (chap.  11)  the 
faith  of  all  OT  saints,  as  fully  effectual  for  salvation  ;  for  in  the 
excessive  regard  paid  to  the  OT  this  inconsequence  was  only 
too  natural.  Christendom  was  regarded  as  simply  the  continu- 
ation of  the  OT  people  of  God  (Gal.  6  16  Heb.2i6yi  4 9  1  Pet. 
2  9  Rev.  14  1,  cp  74-8,  etc.).  True  emancipation  from  the  ban 
of  the  conception  of  the  Church  under  which  all  the  canonical 
writers  stand  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  Justin  in  his  memorable 
utterance  (Af>ol.  i.  462)  :  '  Those  who  lived  with  [the]  Logos  are 
Christians,  even  though  they  have  been  thought  atheists' 
(this  is  probably  polemic  against  the  'men  without  God  in 
the  world'  of  Eph.  2  12  [adeot  ec  to>  Koa-p-w]),  'as  among  the 
Greeks  Socrates  and  Heraclitus  and  men  like  them  ;  and  among 
the  barbarians  Abraham,  and  Ananias,  and  Azarias,  and  Misael 
[the  three  men  in  the  furnace  in  Daniel],  and  Ehas,  and  many 
others'  (01  fxera  \6yov  finixrapres  Xpi<rr(-avoi  eltrtv,  kolv  a8eot 
evofxiirBrfcrav,  olov  ev  'EAAtjo-i  pev  StuKpanjs  *cal  'Hpa/cAetros  «ai. 
ol  Ofj,otot.  avTOt<;,  ev  /3apj3apot;  Se  'A/Spadju  Kal  'AvavCas  *cai 
'Acjapias  «al  MtcraijA.  ko.1  'HAi'a?  «ai  aAAot  ttoAAol)- 

If  we  turn  now  to  a  survey  of  the  most  important 
institutions  of  the  church  (§§  27-32),  it  appears  that  the 


27.  The 


oneness  of  that  body  which   the    church 


I      .        represents   rests  according   to   Eph.  43-6 

*  *■  -j.1.       upon  the  one  Spirit,  the  one  Lord,  and 
of  faitn.      .S  ,-,  ,,  ■  '      ,  , 

the  one   Father  ;    in  other  words,  upon 

the  Trinity — though  still  without  the  later  dogmatic 
formulation  of  the  oneness  of  these  three  persons  or 
entities.  It  follows  immediately  from  this  that  the 
one  faith  which  is  directed  towards  these  three  (4513) 
is  not  formulated  so  simply  as  it  was  in  the  oldest  times. 
This  triad,  which  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  (Mt.  28 19)  is  un- 
historical  (§5^;  Gospels,  §  136,  end),  and  with  Paul 
(2  Cor.  13i3)  in  this  collocation  has  not  yet  been  made 
an  object  of  faith,  constitutes  rather  the  foundation  of 
the  regula  Jidei  to  which  converts  to  Christianity  had 
to  signify  their  adherence  at  baptism  and  out  of  which 
by  ever  new  additions  the  so-called  symbolum  apostoli- 
cum  at  last  grew. 

For  the  oldest  extant  forms  from  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  see,  for  example,  Harnack,  Pat.  ap.  op. 
i.  2  115-142.1  This  rule  already  contains  many  more  dogmas  than 
those  which  Paul  declared  indispensable  (§  15) ;  and  faith  in  the 
formula  '  one  faith '  QiCa  irions)  no  longer  means  the  exercise 
of  faith — a  meaning  which  can  be  upheld  for  all  the  passages 
in  Paul,  even  for  Gal.  32  5  Rom.  1  5  (upon  which  cp  §  15,  end) 
—  but  the  matter  of  faith:  in  a  word,  no  longer  jides  qua 
creditur  but  fides  qua'  creditur.  So  also  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  particularly  clearly  in  Tit.  I4  1  Tim.  1 19^  4i6  61021 
2  Tim.  3  8  (where  a  wrong  attitude  in  respect  of  faith  is  the 
same  thing  as  a  wrong  attitude  in  respect  of  truth  in  '2  is)  and 
Jude  20  and  3  ('  your  most  holy  faith  .  .  .  once  for  all  delivered 
unto  the  saints  ').  Here,  accordingly,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  post -apostolic  literature  much  greater  importance  is 
attached  to  orthodoxy  of  belief  than  formerly. 

In  the  Didache,  which  is  intended  for  catechumens 

of  the  entire  church,  we  find  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  also 

his  Law  (upon  which  chaps.  1-5  are  based) 

28.  The  new  as  a  kindred  bond  of  unjon.     These  two 

moral  law.   constjtute  tne  most  precious  heritagewhich 

the  church  has  retained,  and  their  genuineness  is  un- 

1  The  oldest  Roman  formula  runs  as  follows  :— I  believe  in 
God  the  Father,  Almighty,  and  in  Christ  Jesus  his  son,  the 
only-begotten,  our  Lord,  who  was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
Mary  the  virgin,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  and 
buried,  who  rose  on  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  who  ascended 
into  the  heavens,  who  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
whence  he  will  come  to  judge  quick  and  dead  ;  also  in  [the] 
Holy  Ghost,  [the]  holy  church,  forgiveness  of  sins,  resurrection 
of  [the]  flesh.  Amen.  (TntTTevioels  6ebv  ira.Tepa.TrayTOKpa.Topa.,  teal 
et$  XpurTov  'Itftrovv  Tor  v'tbv  ai)TOv  Toy  fxovoyevrj,  roy  KVpt,OV  TjIMlOy, 
roy  yevvrjOevTa  e«  iweVfj.a.TOS  ayCov  koX  Mapi'as  1-175  irapOevov,  toi* 
eTri  Tlovrtov  IltAaTOu  OTaupwAeVra  Kal  ra^ivra,  rr\  Tpi'77)  TJM^P/f 
kva.o-Ta.VTO.  e<  vtzKptov,  avafiavTa.  els  toii?  oupai/ous,  Ka&jnevoy  ev 
6e|ta  tou  7rarp6y,  odev  epx^Tat  Kplvo-t  ^w^Ta?  (cat  vtKpovs,  «ai  ets 
TTvevp-a.  aytov,  ayiav  €KK\7)<rio.v,  a<psa-iv  a/naprttof,  capKoq  acatr- 
To.o-Lf  a/xr/v.)  Kattenbusch  (Apostol.  Symbol,  cp  his  own 
excerpt   in  ZTK,  1901,  407-428)  dates   this  formula  at  about 
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doubted.  The  externalisation,  however,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  shows  itself  in  the  Didache  in  the  manner 
in  which  these  and  other  exhortations  of  the  law  are  in- 
vested with  the  formal  character  of  a  positive  injunction  ; 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  to  be  offered  three  times  a  day,  and 
Christians  are  to  differentiate  themselves  from  the 
hypocrites,  that  is,  from  the  Jews,  by  fasting  not  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  but  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
(813).  Here,  as  in  kindred  matters,  Christianity  takes 
more  and  more  the  form  of  a  nova  lex.  This  finds 
expression  in  the  strikingly  paradoxical  conception  of 
a  law  of  liberty  (Ja.  I25),  which  is  very  well  paraphrased 
in  Barn.  26  :  'the  new  law  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
being  free  from  constraint '  (6  Kaivbs  vbfxos  rou  tcvpiov 
i)/j.u>v   'Irjaou   Xpi&Tou,   &vev    £vyov    avayKTjs    &v).       Cp 

§  14*. 

The  value  attached  to  the  words  of  Jesus  led  to  a 
corresponding  value   being  attached    to   the   books    in 

_,  which  these  were  recorded,  and  these 

29.  The  canon.   ,  ,   .     c    .        ,.        ,    \-  r 

formed  the  first  portion  of  a  N  T  canon. 

Before  this  last  attained  recognition  the  OT,  as  from 

the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  was  regarded  as  a  holy 

book  :    with   particular  fulness,  in  Hebrews,  and — with 

far-reaching  application  of  the  allegorical  method  —  in 

the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  ;  but  also  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 

(John,  Son  of  Zebedee,  §  39),  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 

(2  Tim.  315/ ),  in  2  Pet.  (1 19-21),  in  Ignatius  {ad  Phi  lad, 

92),  etc.      Eph.  and  Col.  stand  alone  in  laying  no  stress 

upon  it.      The  XT,  or  rather,  part  of  the  writings  now 

contained  in  it,  was  first  raised  to  the  same  rank  with 

the  OT  as  '  holy  scripture '  somewhere  between  170  and 

180  A.  D. ,  and  this  not  as  the  result  of  a  gradually  and 

naturally  increasing  appreciation,  but    because,  in   the 

conflict  with  Gnosticism  and  Montanism,  a  definite  norm 

was  needed  to  which  appeal  could  be  made  on  the  one 

hand   against   the  gnostic  forms  of  the  church's   faith 

{e.g. ,  2  Tim.  2 18),  and  on  the  other  hand  alike  against 

the  traditions  put  forth  by  the  Gnostics  as  resting  on 

secret  apostolic  tradition  and  against  the  new  prophecies 

of  the  Montanists.      It  is  not  by  mere  accident  that  the 

canonisation  of  the  bulk  of  the  NT  dates  from  the  same 

period  as  the  rise  of  the  designation  '  Catholic  Church.' 

See  further,  §§  32  end,  and  35  b-e. 

In    like    manner    the    importance    attached    to    the 

sacraments    increased.      In    Eph.  45,    'one    Lord,    one 

Th  faith,'  is  immediately  followed  by  'one 

,       baptism.'     The    necessity    of   baptism 

sacraments.    <■         ,     .-  /  i_    ■    j 

for  salvation   is   expressly  emphasised 

even  in  the  'pneumatic'  Fourth  Gospel  (3s).  The 
next  step  is  that,  whilst  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  to  a 
large  extent  even  in  the  post-apostolic  (Gospels,  §  136, 
end  ;  cp  also  Clem.  Recog.  1  39  73  [although  there  we 
read  also  of  trinas  invocationis  baptisma  in  1 63]  and 
even  in  the  third  century  the  opponents  of  Cyprian 
[epist.  73 16-18]),  baptism  was  administered  simply  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  trinitarian  formula  is  met  with  in 
Did.  7  1  and  in  Justin,  Apol.  i.  61 3.  The  intermediate 
stage,  of  two  clauses  only,  is  perhaps  indicated  by 
Rev.  14 1 4  Jn.  17  3  1  Tim.  25.  The  oneness  of  the 
eucharistic  celebration  is  specially  insisted  on  by 
Ignatius  {ad  Phi  lad.  4,  ad  Eph.  2O2,  ad  Magn.  It). 
In  Did.  94  IO5  the  unity  of  the  church,  represented  by 
the  union  of  the  grains  of  corn  in  the  bread — an  idea 
which  figures  in  1  Cor.  10 17  in  a  subsidiary  degree  only 
— appears  as  the  central  idea  of  the  eucharist.  The 
indispensableness  of  this  sacrament  for  eternal  life  is 
strongly  insisted  on  in  Jn.  651-58,  although  the  outward 
action  is  again  divested  of  its  value  by  663.  What 
sort  of  magical  ideas  were  capable  of  being  associated 
with  it  is  seen  in  Ignatius  {ad  Eph.  2O2),  where  parti- 
cipation in  the  sacrament  guarantees  immortality  : 

'  P.read,  which  is  the  medicine  of  immortality  and  the  antidote 
that  we  should  not  die,  but  live  in  Jesus  Christ  for  ever  (apros 
6s  i=(tti  v  $a.pixa.K0v  afavacrtas,  arn'SoTOs  tou  fx'rf  airo$ai>e  l  j% 
aAAa  $r\v  iv  'IijcroO  XpurTcu  3ia  Trairds) ;  similarly  Justin,  Apol. 
i.  (iti  2  :  '  food  from  which  our  blood  and  flesh  by  transmutation 
are    nourished '  (rpo^ij    «£  fc  aljua.  koX   crapices  K.o.1'0.  /ACTa/SoA.^ 
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rp&orrai  ^v) ;  and  perhaps  Didache  10 3  :  ' didst, bestow  on 
us  spiritual  food  and  drink  and  eternal  life  (tj^  eXaPL<w 
7reeu/ia.Ti.KTje  Tpo$r\v  xal  irorbv  /ecu  £wije  aiwviov). 

The  purity  of  the  church  renders  necessary,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  conflict  with  immorality  (2  Tim.  2i9), 
and  on  the  other,  the  conflict  with 
31.  Treatment  heresy  Tn  church  discipline  concern 
of  sinners  and  for  the  salvation  Qf  the  sinner  becomes 
of  heretics.  mjngiecl  more  and  more,  not  only  with 
the  churchly  (§  16  a),  but  also  with  the  hierarchical,  in- 
terest. As  against  heretics,  since  heresy  (aipea-ts), 
properly  speaking,  means  a  peculiar  opinion  and  a 
special  class  of  men  who  are  held  together  by  it— as  in 
Josephus  (^4«/.xiii.  5g,  §  171  and  often):  the  Pharisees, 
the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes  (cp  above,  §  18  d)— the 
only  appropriate  method  of  dealing  with  them  is,  natur- 
ally, by  endeavouring  to  convince  them,  by  means  of 
oral  discussion,  of  the  erroneousness  of  their  views. 
The  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  reveals  only  in  4 14  56 
that  it  has  to  do  with  opponents  at  all.  So  also 
the  Fourth  Gospel  meets  them  not  with  polemic,  but 
with  positive  statement.  The  epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
in  its  polemical  parts  (chap.  2),  makes  use  of  restrained 
language  and  is  at  pains  to  adduce  reasons  for  what  it 
says.  For  the  rest,  however,  the  method  of  dealing 
with  heretics  constitutes  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the 
whole  history  even  of  the  earliest  theology.  The  views 
disapproved  of  are  simply  rejected,  and  to  those  who 
hold  them  such  impure  motives  are  ascribed,  and  so 
many  crimes  (which  vet  have  no  sort  of  connection  with 
the  doctrines  attributed  to  them)  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  persuade  oneself  of  the  justice  of  the  representations. 
The  conjecture  suggests  itself  only  too  readily,  that  the 
churchly  writers  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  do 
justice  to  the  views  of  their  opponents.1  Whilst  1  Jn. 
simply  shares  the  language  of  strong  reprobation  and 
censure,  as  of  moral  perversity,  not  intellectual  error 
merely,  which  is  met  with  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in 
Jude,  and  in  2  Pet. ,  2  Jn.  proceeds  to  practical  measures 
by  excommunicating  the  adversary  {v.  \of. ).  In  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written  (probably  by  different  authors 
between  100  and  150  A.D. ),  by  the  attitude  they  disclose 
towards  opponents.  In  2  Tim.  4 14  the  divine  retribu- 
tion is  threatened  upon  Alexander  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
according  to  224-26,  the  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to 
win  adversaries  to  a  change  of  view  by  gentleness  of 
demeanour.  According  to  Tit.  1 13  3 10  the  rebuke  ought 
to  be  'sharply'  ('briefly'  •  diroTo/Mws)  given,  and  after 
the  second  admonition  adversaries  ought  to  be  shunned. 
In  1  Tim.  1  20  Hvmenams  and  Alexander,  the  first  men- 
tioned of  whom  is  named  also  in  2  Tim.  217/!  are  given 
over  to  Satan.  For  a  heretic  is  here  prescribed  the 
treatment  which  in  1  Cor.  5  s  was  the  punishment  of  the 
most  scandalous.  The  conclusion  of  the  parable  of  the 
tares  (§  5  d)  did  not  everywhere  meet  with  attention. 

For  giving  effect  to  all  these  things  the  church  needed 
ruling  persons,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  scope 

__    _   .  ,   of  the  present  article  has  been  widened 

.    ,.         so  as  to  include  consideration  of  institu- 

appreciatton    tions  whjch     regarded   in    themselves, 

of  offices.  7      c*       u  ■*%, 

seem  impersonal.      Step  by  step,  with 

the  enhanced  appreciation  of  the  church  and  its  institu- 
tions, the  appreciation  of  the  persons  charged  with  its 
conduct  advances  also,  and  what  originally  was  only  a 
free  activity  occasionally  exercised,  develops  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  into  an  office.  Whilst  Paul  (in  1  Cor. 
I228),  after  enumerating  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers, 

1  As  Paul  permitted  his  followers  to  eat  meat  that  had  been 
offered  to  idols,  and  to  form  marriages  with  relations  or  with 
pagans  (Council,  §  11,  begin.),  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
author  of  Rev.  2-3  was  simply  hurling  back  the  reproaches  of 
2  Cur.  11  13-15  and  elsewhere  when  he  used  the  language  which 
we  find  in  2  2  {atrovr.  ipevSets),  2  6  14  /.  20-24.  If  the  Epistles 
were  not  written  till  long  after  the  death  of  Paul,  the  probability 
increases  that  they  are  directed  not  against  him  but  against  his 
successors ;  this,  however,  does  not  lessen  the  violence  of  their 
polemic. 
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goes  on  to  give  the  sentence  an  impersonal  turn  and 
speaks  of  miracles,  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  governments, 
kinds  of  tongues,  in  Eph.  4n  the  'governments'  have 
become  persons — pastors.  Moreover,  they  are  pro- 
moted in  rank,  for  they  come  immediately  after  apostles, 
prophets,  and  evangelists,  and  before  teachers  (unless, 
indeed,  they  are  to  be  identified  with  these  ;  see  below, 
§  39«).  The  management  and  administration  of  affairs 
became  more  and  more  the  chief  concern.  The  ultimate 
issue  of  the  development  is  arrived  at  in  Ignatius,  with 
whom  the  bishop  stands  before  all  other  bearers  of 
office,  apostles  alone  excepted.  It  is  not  by  mere 
accident  that  this  also  svnchronises  with  the  introduction 
of  the  expression  '  Catholic  Church,'  and  with  the  rise 
of  the  NT  Canon.      See,  more  specially,  §S  4')-54- 

In  spite  of  every  dark  side  which  the  development  of 

the  church  displays  when  contrasted  w  ith  the  original 

f    gospel  of  Jesus,  it  has  to  lie  acknow- 

j.13-'  V,&,  °      ledged,  from  the  point  of  view  afforded 


this  develop- 
ment. 


by  history,  that  the  development,  as 
.1  whole,  was  inevitable  if  Christianity 
was  to  hold  its  own  at  all  against  two  dangers  to  which 
it  was  exposed.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  persecu- 
tion, on  the  other  hand  the  unlimited  freedom  involved 
in  possession  of  the  Spirit,  as  also  the  speculations — not 
so  much  religious  as  philosophical — of  Gnosticism.  As 
matters  stood,  a  strict  organisation  really  was  essential. 
Exactly  in  proportion  as  the  representatives  of  traditional 
Christianity  fell  below  the  Gnostics  intellectually  and 
otherwise,  was  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  able  to  lay 
hold  of  a  fixed  regula  Jidei,  a  canon,  a  high  valuation 
of  the  sacraments.  Similarly,  the  more  the  individual 
Christian  felt  himself  unable  to  withstand  the  allurements 
of  pagan  life,  the  terrors  of  persecution,  the  infectious 
character  of  gnostic  theories,  the  more  was  it  necessary 
for  men  of  strong  character  to  hold  the  reins  with  firm 
hand.  The  evils  which  this  necessarily  brought  in  its 
train  threatened  indeed  to  carry  the  church  so  far  away 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  recognised  as  truly  and  faith- 
fully representing  the  essence  of  Christianity.  At  the 
same  time,  in  what  the  church  had  succeeded  in  conserv- 
ing— it  may  be  in  a  violent  and,  in  many  respects,  un- 
christian way  —  she  possessed,  though  in  conjunction 
with  assets  of  a  very  questionable  character,  the  genuine 
gospel  of  Jesus  which  still  preserved  its  power  to  frustrate 
all  distortion  and  obscuration  of  its  true  nature.  In  this 
way  the  church  development  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  has  rendered  to  Christianity  a  quite  inestimable 
service.  What  is  to  be  regretted  is  not  so  much  that 
the  development  occurred  as  that,  along  with  the  truly 
Christian  element  which  was  saved,  there  was  transmitted 
to  future  ages  also  much  that  was  foreign,  or  even  hostile, 
to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  taken  on  under  stress  of 
circumstances  in  a  manner  that  now  makes  purifica- 
tion from  such  elements  extraordinarily  difficult. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  classes 

of  persons  whose  action  resulted  in  the  development  of 

34  Ann       ■       the  church  which  has  just  been  sketched. 

4..' _?,.__,.     First  in  order  come  the  apostles  in  the 


tion  of  first 
apostles  (the 


narrower  sense  of  that  word  (§  18).      In 

■"J1™  [uuf   respect  of  their  immediate  call  by  Jesus 

p     ..  himself  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 

'*  have  successors,  and  the  regard  in  which 

they  were  held  by  succeeding  generations  grew  all  the 

more  on  that  account. 

(a)  The  apostles  are  represented  as  the  founders  of 
the  church,  and  even  Haupt  (see  below,  §  60)  accepts 
the  unhistorical  theory — possible  only  to  a  distant  retro- 
spect— that  it  was  in  the  founding  of  the  church  by 
missions  and  organisation  of  communities,  and  not  in 
the  securing  of  a  progressive  development,  that  the  task 
assigned  to  the  apostles  by  Jesus  lay.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  these  two  do  not  admit  of  being  separated, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  been  either  Jesus'  wish  or 
theirs  that  they  should  refrain  from  any  further  develop- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  organisation  if  this  was  open  to 
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them,  especially  in  the  case  of  so  long  a  lifetime  as  is 
assigned,  by  Haupt  as  by  others,  to  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee. 

(b)  The  result  of  this  view,  however,  was  that  the 
apostles  were  also  regarded  as  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  building  of  the  church  rests.  In  1  Cor.  3  n 
Jesus  alone  is  this  one  foundation  ;  in  Eph.  220  he  is  only 
the  corner  stone,  the  foundation  being  the  apostles  End 
(NT)  prophets  (see  §  38(7),  in  the  former  class  Paul 
also  being  of  course  included.  In  Rev.  21 14,  it  is  the 
twelve  apostles  of  the  lamb  (without  Paul)  whose  names 
are  written  upon  the  twelve  foundation  stones  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

This  verse  has  for  long  been  with  many  theologians  an  obstacle 
to  their  regarding  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  one  of  these 
twelve.  So  also  the  reading  of  TR  in  IS  20,  '  ye  holy  [irot  '  ye 
saints  and  ye  '1  apostles  and  ye  prophets  '  (01  aytoi  [without  *ai 
oi)  a7iwToAoi  Ka'i  ot  7rpo$TJTin),  as  long  as  it  was  held  to  be  the 
correct  reading  constituted  a  similar  hindrance  with  many.  The 
same  consideration,  however,  demands  to  be  applied  to  Eph. 
If  it  was  really  Paul  who  wrote  the  words  in  3  5,  'his  holy  apostles 
and  prophets  '  (tois  tryiois  aTrorrToAois  ainov  Kal  jrpot/rrjTats),  the 
case  would  be  much  the  same  as  if  to-day  a  bishop  were  to  speak 
of  the  'holy  bishops  of  God.'  According  to  Hnmack(Ztschr.f. 
A  irchengcsch.,i%-jq,  p.  391)  the  phrases  in  variably  met  with  every- 
where else  down  to  the  third  century  are  only  '  the  good  apostles, 
'  the  blessed  Paul,'  'the  apostle  Paul,'  and  the  like  ;  we  find  in 
Ignatius,  ad  Magn.  3  i,  presbyters,  and  in  Mart.  Polyc.  17  i, 
martyrs  called  '  holy.'  t 

(c)  The  first  apostles  are  further  regarded  as  having 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  no  others  had  done.  In  Jn. 
20  22/!  this  gift  is  communicated  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples 
along  with  the  power  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sins — a 
power  which,  according  to  Mt.  I818  (§  4)  is  not 
limited  to  them.  According  to  Acts  814-19  196  only 
the  Twelve  and  Paul,  not  missionaries  of  subordinate 
rank  such  as  Philip,  possess  the  power  of  conferring  (by 
imposition  of  hands)  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
baptized — a  position  in  direct  contradiction  not  only  to 
Paul  but  also  to  Acts  192,  according  to  which  authorities 
the  gift  comes  of  itself  by  the  act  of  believing.  A  new 
theory  of  this  kind  could  spring  up  all  the  more  readily 
when,  during  the  second  century,  the  consciousness  that 
every  Christian  possesses  the  Holy  Spirit  gradually  fell 
into  the  background.  For  further  consequences  of  this 
change  of  view,  see  §  37  b-e. 

This  exceptional  spiritual  endowment  of  the  apostles 

qualified    them    also    for    the    production    of    norma- 

..   ,  tive  writings,      (a)  This  consideration 

,-+    P  t  soon  found  practical  application  when 

literature.  obscure  merlp  wh0  could  hope  for  no 
attention  to  books  written  in  their  own  names,  wrote 
under  the  names  of  apostles  (2  Thess. ,  Col.,  Eph., 
Pastoral  Epistles,  James,  1  and  2  Pet.  ;  indirectly  also 
the  Fourth  Gospel ;  cp  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,  §  41). 

This  must  not  at  all  be  regarded,  in  accordance  with  modern 
ways  of  looking  at  things,  as  forgery.  The  only^  reasonable 
view  is  that  which  takes  as  normal  for  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
ancient  world  towards  such  questions  the  saying  of  the  Neo- 
platonist  lamblichus,  who  set  it  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
Pythagoreans  that,  renouncing  all  praise  for  themselves,  they 
turned  everything  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  their  master.  For 
Christianity  in  particular  we  may  regard  as  normal  the  saying 
of  the  presbyter  in  Tertullian  (de  Bapt.  17),  when  asked  why  he 
had  written  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  under  the  name  of 
Paul,  that  he  had  done  it  for  love  of  Paul  ('  id  se  amore  Pauli 
fecisse  ').  The  judgment  of  Tertullian  upon  this  is  also  interest- 
ing; he  has  no  moral  censure  for  it  but  only  sarcasm— 'as  if  he 
were  augmenting  Paul's  fame  from  his  own  store'  ('quasi  Pauli 
titulo  de  suo  cumulans ') ;  so,  too,  is  the  information  Tertullian 
gives,  that  this  presbyter  was  deprived  of  his  office  not  because 
he  had  written  a  spurious  work,  but  because  in  that  work,  con- 
trary to  the  ecclesiastical  order  (1  Cor.  14  34),  he  had  introduced 
Thecla's  example  as  a  warrant  for  women's  teaching  and 
baptizing. 

(i)  The  view  that  apostles  alone  were  fitted  to  be  the 
writers  of  normative  books  came  to  be  applied  still  more 
extensively  when  the  canon  was  being  fixed.  None  but 
apostolic    writings    could    render    that   service   against 

1  The  holy  prophets  of  2  Pet.  3  2,  since  the  apostles  are  men- 
tioned after,  not  before,  them,  must  be  those  of  the  OT.  ^  The 
expression,  '  the  holy  choir  of  the  apostles '  (6  Upos  ruf  airotr- 
toAuv  x°P°s)  cannot,  with  certainty,  be  traced  to  Hegesippus, 
since  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  32  8)  does  not  quote  his  words  verbatim. 
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Gnostics  and  Montanists  which  the  canon,  according  to 
§  29,  was  required  to  render.  Were  other  writings  also 
admitted  it  became  impossible  to  establish  any  hard  and 
fast  line  over  against  those  Gnostic  and  Montanistic 
writings  which,  nevertheless,  it  was  desired  to  exclude. 
Thus  it  became  compulsory,  on  the  one  hand,  to  accept 
all  writings  which  offered  themselves  as  being  of  apostolic 
origin,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  declare  to  be  apostolic 
every  writing  which  it  was  not  desired  to  drop,  or  which 
had  already  established  itself  so  firmly  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  set  aside. 

(c)  The  violent  measures  which  these  considerations 
rendered  necessary  supply  us  with  the  reason  why, 
in  §  29,  it  was  found  necessary  to  reject  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  simplest  and  most  natural  view, 
that  the  books  of  the  NT  came  gradually  to  be  regarded 
as  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  OT  by  a  silent  and 
natural  growth  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they  were 
held. 

The  gospels  attributed  to  non-apostolic  men,  Mark  and  Luke, 
had  to  be  justified  by  the  assertion  that  they  rested  upon  the 
communications  of  Peter  and  Paul  respectively,  although  Paul 
had  confessedly  not  known  Jesus  at  all  during  his  life  on  earth. 
Of  the  epistles  to  Philemon,  Titus,  and  Timothy  we  read  in  the 
Muratorian  fragment  (the  only  writing  which  enables  us  to  see 
not  only  the  fact  but  also  the  motive  of  the  formation  of  the 
NT  canon)  [/.  61] ;  'in honorem  ecclesise catholicse  in  ordinatione 
ecclesiasticae  discipline  sanctiricatse  sunt.'  With  regard  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  fragment  confirms  what  we  know  already 
from  21  24,  that  a  plurality  of  persons  attested  the  character  of 
its  author  as  eye  witness  (/.  14 :  '  ut  recognoscentibus  cunctis 
Johannes  suo  nomine  cuncta  describeret ' ;  cp  John,  Son  of 
Zebedee,  §  40,  end). 

Of  all  these  writings,  in  other  words,  the  author  of  the 
fragment  knew  that  their  canonisation  had  to  be  carried 
through  in  the  face  of  serious  doubts. 

(d)  It  has  even  been  conjectured  that  writings  like 
the  epistle  of  James  or  1  Pet.  only  now  had  the  apostolic 
names  prefixed  after  having  existed  for  some  time  in  an 
anonymous  form,  as  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does  even 
to  this  day.  Conversely  it  has  also  been  conjectured 
with  regard  to  Hebrews,  which  has  already  reached  a 
full  close  in  13  21,  that  the  present  conclusion — which  by 
its  mention  of  Timothy  would  seem  to  point  to  a  Pauline 
origin — was  added  at  this  time,  and  the  beginning,  which 
had  named  a  non-apostolic  person  as  author,  removed. 
The  examples  cited  uuder  [c),  however,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  establishment  of  the  canon  was  set  about 
with  full  deliberation,  and  that  the  leading  thought  in 
carrying  out  the  task  was  the  demand  for  apostolic 
origin. 

(e)  No  difference  is  made  by  the  fact  that  along  with  the 
principle  just  mentioned  that  of  the  catholicity  of  the 
contents  of  the  books  was  also  followed.  This  was  done 
only  where  the  apostolicity  of  origin  was  contested,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  it  was  done  simply  in  order  to  meet  the 
doubt  as  to  the  apostolic  origin.  In  the  case  of  ex- 
pressly non-apostolic  writings  like  Mk.  and  Lk.  a  third 
principle  was  deferred  to — that  of  traditional  estimate  ; 
but  the  efforts  made  to  prove  an  apostolic  origin  even 
for  them  show  that  the  traditional  estimate  alone  was 
not  regarded  as  decisive  any  more  than  catholicity  of 
contents  was. 

The  number  twelve,  as  applied  to  the  apostles  had, 

in  view  of  the  obscurity  of  most  of  those  men,  only  a 

„„   —  .  j  schematic  value,     (a)  Peter  alone,  in  the 

06.  teter  and         ,,     ■       ,  ,  ,  , , 

p      .  recollection  of  the  second  century,  could 

take    a   position    of   importance    even 

approximating  to  that  of  Paul  and,  after  him,  James  the 

brother  of  Jesus,   and  the  John  of  Asia  Minor  (if  we 

suppose  him  to  have  been  the  apostle  ;  see  John,  Son 

of  Zebedee,  §  3). 

The  pseudo-Clementine  Recognitions (1  68  7^435)and  Homilies 
(beginning,  epistle  of  Peter,  'Iaicto/Bcjj  to!  Kvpit?  «al  iTTiaKOTrto  T7Js 
ayt'as  exicAna'uis)  make  James  the  universal  bishop  and  represent 
Paul  under  the  guise  of  Simon  Magus  (see  §  18  be,  and  Simon 
Magus)  ;  and  Justin,  although  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Paul,  at  least  never  mentions  him,  and  (ApoL  i.  393  50  12 
Dial.  42)  attributes  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  to  the  twelve. 
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The  fohannine  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  put  forward  the  John 
of  Asia  Minor  as  the  highest  authority  in  such  a  manner  that 
Peter  everywhere  falls  behind  the  beloved  disciple  he  comes 
into  competition  with  him  even  at  the  visit  to  the  empty  grave 
(20  3-9),  and  not  till  the  appendix  in  chap.  21  is  reached  is  he,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  rehabilitated  (John,  Son  of  Zebedee 
§  40).  In  Acts,  however,  care  has  already,  been  taken  to  put 
forward  Peter  as  the  representative  of  the  primitive  apostles  who 
was  on  a  level  with  Paul  at  all  points,  even  in  the  details  of  his 
miracles  and  sufferings  (Acts,  §  4).  This  Mew  couW  only  be 
furthered  by  the  belief  that  Peter  had  laboured  in  Rome  (see 
Simon  Peter),  which,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  very  soon 
acquired  a  dominating  position  for  all  Christendom  (so  already 
in  1  Clem.  1  1  63  2/).  So  it  came  about  that,  in  place  of  Jesus 
and  in  place  of  all  the  apostles  and  prophets  (§  34),  Peter  in  his 
single  person  could  seem,  to  a  later  redactor  or  supplementer 
of  the  First  Gospel  (16  18),  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  church 
(§4)- 

(b)  The  belief,  however,  that  Peter  had  been  m  Rome 
at  the  same  time  as  Paul  constituted  the  best  possible 
reason  for  bringing  forward,  in  highest  prominence,  the 
two  men,  who  really  had  been  so  sharply  opposed  in 
their  lifetimes,  as  representatives  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christianity  respectively,  in  fullest  accord  with  each 
other.  So  it  is  that  we  find  Ignatius  writing  to  the 
Romans  (43):  'not  like  Peter  and  Paul  do  I  lay  my 
commands  on  you '  ;  and  2  Pet. ,  the  latest  of  the  NT 
writings  (160-180  A.D. ),  ratifies  this  oneness  by  making 
'  Peter '  acknowledge  the  insight  that  has  been  given  to 
Paul  and  reckon  his  epistles  as  integral  parts  of  holy 
scripture  whilst  yet  much  that  is  contained  in  them — in 
other  words  the  portions  which  are  unacceptable  to 
him — are  gently  set  aside  as  '  hard  to  be  understood ' 

(3 15/). 

That  the  first  apostles  possessed  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  been  a  belief  of  little 

.         value  for  the  later  church  if  they  had 
37.  Succession:  no(   been  able  in  some  way  or  other 

7ylS?n  to  transmit  the  gift.  Of  course,  not 
s.  to  every  one,   but  only  to  those  who 

could  be  regarded  as  their  successors  in  office. 

(a)  Already  in  1  Clem.  424  442/  it  is  represented  as 
a  thing  quite  made  out,  that  the  apostles  appointed 
bishops  and  deacons  in  the  communities  founded  by 
them,  under  the  approval  of  these,  and  took  steps  to 
secure  that  as  these  bishops  and  deacons  were  removed 
by  death  proper  men  should  be  their  successors.  In 
like  manner  we  read  in  Acts  14 23  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
chose  elders  in  every  community.  When  the  absolute 
autonomy  possessed  by  the  community  at  Corinth  is 
borne  in  mind  (§  ga),  this  representation  is  very  hard 
to  believe.  In  Tit.  1 5  the  task  of  appointing  presbyters 
in  every  city  of  Crete  is  committed  to  Titus  as  repre- 
senting Paul. 

(d)  The  conception  reaches  completion,  however, 
only  when  at  installation  there  is  conferred  upon  the 
person  chosen  a  capability  or  power  possessed  by  the 
person  installing,  but  not  possessed  by  the  person  in- 
stalled without  a  solemn  act.  This  power  is  no  other 
than  that  special  high  measure  of  the  gift  of  the  spirit 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  apostles.  For  its  transmission 
the  same  act  is  needed  as,  according  to  Acts  8 17-19  196, 
was  required  for  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  new  converts  by  the  apostles — namely,  the  imposition 
of  hands,  which  in  Heb.  62  seems  to  be  associated  with 
baptism,  and  which  is  also  appropriate  to  acts  of  blessing 
(Gen.  48 14-20  Mk.  IO16),  and  to  acts  of  healing  (Mk.  023 
732823  Acts  9 12  17  and  often).  It  appears  also  as 
consecration  to  an  office  in  Acts  66,  and  in  the  Mishna 
it  is  used  at  the  installation  of  a  judge  (Schiir.  GJVW 
2r52  ;   ET  ii.  1 177). 

(c)  The  spirit  of  his  office  conferred  upon  Timothy  is 
called  ( 1  Tim.  4 14  2  Tim.  16)  '  charisma, '  xtiptc^a  (tov 
Beov). 

It  is,  however,  no  such  gift  as  that  which,  according  to  1  Cor. 
12  11,  the  Spirit  bestows  '  as  he  will '  ;  it  is  bestowed  on  Timothy, 
according  to  2  Tim.  1 6,  '  through  the  laying  on  of  my  hands 
(8ta  TTJs  en-tSe'trew?  tCiv  xeipCjv  fiov).  In  other  words,  a  purelj 
magical  conception,  of  which  Beyschlag  (see  below,  §  60)  p.  9; 
says  'nothing  more  un-Pauline  is  to  be  met  with  anywhere  11 
the  Pastoral  Episdes.'    Nor  is  the  criticism  obviated  by  the  fad 
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that,  according  to  i  Tim.  4 14,  this  '  charisma '  is  bestowed  upon 
Timothy  '  by  prophecy '  (5ia  Trpo^TjTeias).  Prophetic  indications 
that  this  or  the  other  man  was  the  right  person  to  fill  a  given 
office  may  very  easily  have  influenced  elections  (cp  1  18 :  '  ac- 
cording to  the  prophecies  ...  on  thee ')?  and  such  announcements 
may  have  been  repeated  at  the  solemn  installation  (cp  Acts  18  if. 
and  doubtless  also  20 28:  'the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
bishops').  Still,  even  in  1  Tim.  4  14  the  imposition  of  hands  is 
by  no  means  lacking. 

(d)  Only,  it  is  another  custom  that  is  here  referred  to 
— a  custom  which  often  enough  may  have  asserted  itself 
and  therefore  could  not  be  passed  over  in  complete 
silence  by  the  writer — namely,  the  laying  on  of  hands 
by  the  presbytery.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that 
it  is  represented  only  as  a  concomitant  circumstance 
{fA€T&),  not  (as  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  Paul  in  2  Tim. 
16:  did)  as  the  cause  of  endowment  with  the  gifts  of 
office.  As  we  can  find  a  precedent  for  the  act  that 
effects  endowment  in  the  imposition  of  hands  by  Moses 
on  Joshua,  according  to  what  we  read  in  Nu.  27  18-23 
Dt.  349,  so  for  the  act  that  merely  accompanies  endow- 
ment we  have  an  analogous  proceeding  in  the  imposition 
of  hands  by  the  people  in  Nu.  8 10  at  the  installation 
of  Levites  which  also  resembles  Acts  I33.  Whilst  in 
Acts,  however,  the  whole  community  lays  its  hands  on 
the  missionaries  who  are  about  to  be  sent  forth,  we 
find  this  function  in  T  Tim.  4 14  already  limited  to  the 
presbytery. 

(e)  The  limitation  just  mentioned  is  connected  with 
the  further  restriction  that  the  communication  of  the 
gift  of  office  is  made  not  to  every  bearer  of  office,  but 
only  to  Timothy  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  representative 
of  the  bishop  (see  below,  §  54^).  That  he  does  not 
become  a  partaker  in  the  apostolical  succession  for  his 
own  person  alone,  but  with  the  capability,  and  also  the 
duty,  of  further  transmitting  it,  is  shown  by  1  Tim.  522 
2  Tim.  22.  From  the  verb  here  used  (irapadov)  it  is  at 
the  same  time  clear  that  the  '  trust '  {wapaO-riKT})  of 
1  Tim.  6  20  2  Tim.  1 14  (less  easily  1 12)  is  to  be  regarded 
along  with  'charisma'  (xa-pic/xa)  as  a  more  precise  desig- 
nation of  the  gift  of  office  so  bestowed.  It  seems  thus 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  committed  to  the 
custodian's  care  to  be  faithfully  kept  and  delivered  up 
undamaged. 

(a)  After  the  apostles  the  first  place  is  taken,  not  only 
in  1  Cor.  1228  but  also  in  Eph.  4n,  by  the  prophets  ;  and 
38  The  *n  -^P*1.  2  20  3  5  they  and  they  alone  are  asso- 
Droohets  c'atec*  w*tn  tne  apostles  as  constituting  a 
F  ^  '  unity.  It  follows  not  only  from  4 11  but 
also  from  3  s  that  NT  not  OT  prophets  are  intended, 
since  to  them  the  mystery  hidden  from  former  genera- 
tions has  now  (vvv)  been  revealed.  The  collocation  in 
Rev.  18  20  ('ye  saints  and  ye  apostles  and  ye  prophets ') 
is  similar,  the  prophets  in  this  book  taking  (as  can  be 
easily  understood)  a  prominent  part  throughout  (IO7 
226;  along  with  the  saints  in  11 18  166  1824,  cp  22o  ; 
also  the  two  witnesses  in  II310  are  called  prophets). 
In  Did.  133  [circa  1 30- 1 60  A .  D. )  the  prophets  alone  are 
called  '  your  chief  priests  '  (with  reference  to  1  Cor.  913) 
and  receive  on  this  account  the  first-fruits  ;  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  presidency  over  which,  as  we  can 
perceive,  belongs  to  them,  they  are  not,  according  to 
107,  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  formal  prayers  ;  to  cast 
doubts  upon  their  pneumatic  utterances  is  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  (11 7;  cpMt.  123i/). 

{b)  In  the  very  next  sentences,  however,  the  author 
of  the  Didaehe  proceeds  to  give  rules  that  neutralise 
this  prohibition.  He  sets  up  criteria  according  to 
which  his  readers  are  to  be  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween true  prophets  and  false. 

He  who  has  not  'the  ways  of  the  Lord '  (rpoiroL  tevpiov),  he 
who  does  not  himself  practise  what  he  teaches,  he  who  in  pneu- 
matic utterance  orders  a  table  and  then  partakes  of  it,  he  who 
demands  money  or  other  things,  is  a  false  prophet.  The  greater 
the  reverence  for  the  spirit  of  God  which  speaks  out  of  the 
prophets,  the  worse  must  have  been  the  degeneracy  which 
rendered  such  cautions  necessary.  In  point  of  fact  Hermas  finds 
a  whole  mandatum  (11)  required  in  order  to  meet  this  need, 
fjeregrinus  was,  according  to  Ludan  (ch.  11-1316),  amongst  the 
Christians  a  prophet  (Trpo<f>-rJTr)s),  a  leader  of  a  Thiasus-band 
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(6t*<rapxv)<; :  as  leader  of  the  love-feast),  '  a  synagogue  officer 
\$vvaytoyev9 :  as  preacher),  'president'  (TrpooranK),  and  ex- 
perienced in  his  captivity  the  most  extraordinary  attentions  and 
on  his  journeyings  the  richest  maintenance,  hgoetcs  such  as 
he,  who  knew  how  to  deal  with  Christians  with  the  requisite 
cunning,  had  it  in  his  power,  according  to  Lucian  about  166 
A. p.,  to  become  a  rich  man  within  a  very  short  time.  Similar 
things  can  be  found  in  Celsus  about  180  a.d.  (ap.  Origen 
79  11 ;  vol.  i.  700  and  702  ed.  de  la  Rue).  Perhaps  we  may 
also  interpret  Mt.  7  15-23  in  the  same  sense  ('  false  prophets  .  .  . 
in  sheep's  clothing  .  .  .  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name?' 
etc.),  especially  as  prophecy  in  the  name  of  Jesu*  during  his 
lifetime  could  much  less  easily  have  happened  than  what  Lk. 
(13  26  f.)  has  in  the  parallel  passage  :  we  have  eaten  and  drunk 
in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets.  The  char- 
acterisation given  by  Hermas  may  possibly,  in  view  of  what  has 
just  been  said,  not  be  entirely  exact.  He  says  that  a  false 
prophet  gives  to  individuals  privately  forecasts  as  to  their 
future,  but  shrinks  from  coming  forward  in  the  public  meeting 
of  the  congregation  and  speaks  only  when  consulted  (Mand. 
11  Sf-  }Zf-)>  On  the  contrary,  the  prophets  just  depicted  were 
met  with  both  as  itinerant  preachers  and  also  as  settled  members 
of  the  communities  to  which  they  respectively  belonged  (cp 
Acts  11  17  21  10  as  contrasted  with  13  i).  Only  in  the  latter  case 
are  they  (their  good  behaviour  being,  of  course,  presupposed), 
according  to  Did.  13  1  3,  to  receive  the  first-fruits.  As  their 
manner  of  speech  was  ecstatic  indeed,  yet,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  speaking  with  tongues,  capable  of  being  generally 
understood,  it  admits  of  being  designated  as  'doctrine'  {Did. 
11 10  Rev.  2  20),  and  conversely  the  false  apostle  of  Did.  11  $f. 
can  be  called  a  false  prophet. 

(c)  It  is  only  natural  that,  with  the  general  falling  off 
of  that  inspiration  by  which  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the 
oldest  Christianity  are  to  be  explained,  the  form  also  of 
ecstatic  preaching  became  increasingly  rare.  In  Did. 
184  provision  is  made  for  the  case  of  there  being  no 
prophet  in  ~  community  ;  the  firstling  gifts  are  then 
to  go  to  the  poor.  Partly  the  abuses  already  referred 
to,  partly  also  the  very  pronounced  recrudescence  of 
ecstatic  utterance  among  the  Montanists,  and  the  in- 
compatibility of  the  unbridled  individualism  implied  in 
this  with  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  which  in  the 
meanwhile  had  grown  to  greater  strength,  served  to 
bring  the  whole  manifestation  into  discredit,  and  so  to 
an  end.  The  respect  which  the  prophets  lost  must 
naturally  have  accrued  to  the  bishops,  who  now  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  sole  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(through  the  apostolical  succession). 

The  third  place  (i.e.,   next  to  the  apostles  and  the 

prophets)    is    by    Paul    (iCor.  1228)   assigned    to    the 

<tQ    Anna-Hen  teacners  >  by  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians 

nf  Tiidaohh  •  ^II)'  on  l^e  otner  hand,  it  is  given  to 

..  ,    '  the  evangelists,   whilst    the  teachers    are 

^achers     releSated    to    the   fifth    Place   (vet    see 
below,  e). 

(a)  A  possible  inference  is  that  the  evangelists  con- 
stitute a  special  class. 

The  view  that  the  authors  of  written  gospels  are  intended  is 
quite  impossible  ;  but  so  also  is  the  other  that  by  'evangelists' 
are  meant  subordinate  missionaries  who  had  not  to  teach  but 
merely  to  recite  the  gospel  history  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
type  of  narrative  committed  to  memory  (Gospels,  §  115).  If 
that  were  so,  not  only  would  the  high  appreciation  bestowed 
upon  them  in  Eph.  4  11  be  remarkable  ;  the  limitation  to  a  task 
of  this  description  would  be  on  missionary  journeys  quite  un- 
workable. 2  Tim.  4  5  throws  no  light  on  the  subject,  for  in  the 
expression  '  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist '  (epyoy  iroif]<TOv 
euayveAioTou)  it  is  presupposed  that  Timothy  was  not  himself  an 
evangelist.  The  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  evangelist  is 
doubtless,  however,  to  be  found  by  the  help  of  the  last  passage 
in  which  the  word  occurs  (Acts  21 8). 

The  evangelist  mentioned  in  Acts  218 — Philip — is  the 
same  as  the  person  whose  missionary  activity  in  Samaria 
and  with  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  is  recorded  in  Acts 
85-40.  Thus  by  an  evangelist  we  are  to  understand  a 
non-apostolic  missionary,  all  the  more  because  in  its 
original  meaning  '  gospel '  (evayyfKiov)  also  denotes  not 
the  history  of  Jesus  but  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

(b)  In  this  case,  however,  an  evangelist  does  not  differ 
from  an  apostle  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  explained 
in  §  17,  and  one  could  at  most  suppose  that  the  word 
evangelist,  which  is  met  with  only  in  writings  of  the 
second  century,  had  come  into  use  in  place  of  the  word 
apostle  because  the  prevailing  use  of  '  apostle  '  had  come 
to  be  in  the  narrower  sense.  This  we  may  take  to  be 
the  true  state  of  the  case  in  the  three  writings  referred 
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to  above  (Acts,  Eph. ,  2 Tim.).  The  Didachi  affords 
evidence,  indeed,  that  alongside  of  the  narrower 
meaning  the  wider  sense  also  maintained  itself.  The 
'apostles,'  however,  who  are  contemporary  with  its 
author,  are  by  no  means  on  a  level  with  the  former 
bearers  of  that  title.  The  early  apostles  figure  only  in 
the  superscriptions  (Stdaxv  T&v  SibdeKa  awotTT&\wi> 
and  Sidaxv  &a  t£jv  dwdaca  airoaTttkuv  rots  2dvto~iv) ; 
the  contemporary  apostles,  on  the  other  hand,  rank 
after  the  prophets  even,  as  only  these  last  are  put  on  a 
level  with  the  high  priests  (133).  According  to  11 4 
the  (contemporary)  apostles  ought  to  be  received  like 
the  Lord  himself  (cp  Mt.  IO40) ;  but  according  to  Did. 
l\if.  this  holds  good  of  every  teacher.  The  Didacht 
shows  us  how  the  apostles  ought  to  be  classified,  rank- 
ing them  along  with  the  teachers.  If  prophets  and 
teachers  come  before  us  together  in  152  as  '  those  who 
are  to  be  held  in  honour '  (Tert^/x^coi)  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  intended  to  exclude  the  apostles  from 
this  category. 

(c)  Nevertheless,  there  remains  the  distinction  that 
the  apostles  pass  from  place  to  place  ;  whilst  by  the 
teacher,  who  (like  the  prophet  who  is  stationary  in  the 
community)  is  worthy  of  his  hire  (13i/i),  we  are  plainly 
to  understand  a  resident  member  of  the  local  community. 
The  apostles,  however,  do  not  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  mission  work  ;  they  also  come  forward  with 
the  function  of  teachers  in  the  already  existing  com- 
munities which  they  visit  in  the  course  of  their  travels. 
These  itinerant  teachers  unquestionably  did  much,  not 
only,  as  in  Paul's  time,  towards  the  strengthening  of 
the  Christian  conviction  and  zeal  of  the  communities 
they  visited  by  what  they  had  to  tell  about  things  they 
had  seen  in  other  places,  but  also  towards  promoting 
that  uniformity  in  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  that 
high  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  the  church  which  are  so 
distinctive  of  the  second  century. 

Of  the  vocation  of  the  teachers  broadly  considered  the  epistle 
of  James  (3  1)  thinks  very  gravely  ('  be  not  many  teachers  .  .  . 
we  shall  receive  heavier  judgment ').  The  writer  of  the  epistle 
of  Barnabas  says  (1  8  4o),  with  that  modesty  which  he  affects, 
that  he  wishes  to  write  his  epistle  :  not  as  a  teacher '  (ov\  u; 
Si5acn<a\os).  Hernias  (Sim.  ix.  25  2)  still  holds  to  this,  that  the 
teachers  possess  the  Holy  Ghost  (a  position  resting  on  Rom.  12  7). 
From  the  prophets  they  are  distinguished  by  the  non-ecstatic 
character  of  their  speech.  They  are  associated  with  the  prophets 
as  in  Did.  13  if.  15  if,  also  Acts  13 1. 

(d)  In  another  respect  also  are  the  teachers  on  a 
level  with  the  prophets  :  they  were  exposed  to  the  same 
dangers.  According  to  Did.  lis/",  the  teachers  abused 
the  regard  in  which  they  were  held,  exactly  as  did  the 
prophets  ;  and  the  same  precautionary  regulations  were 
needed  with  respect  to  them. 

In  fact,  we  find  one  rule  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  itinerant 
apostles  which  plainly  was  not  ventured  upon  in  the  case  of  the 
prophets  :  they  are  to  remain  and  receive  maintenance  in  a  com- 
munity for  only  one  day,  and  for  two  days  only  in  cases  of 
necessity  (11  ^f.)  ;  whilst  to  a  travelling  Christian  who  is  not  a 
teacher,  two  days,  or  if  necessary  three,  are  conceded  (12  2). 
This  is  certainly  very  humiliating  for  the  teachers,  and  shows 
how  bad  their  behaviour  must  sometimes  have  been.  But  further 
it  has  to  be  feared  in  the  case  of  teachers — what  was  not  so  much 
the  case,  it  would  seem,  with  prophets — that  they  spread 
heretical  views  (11  2  :  aWyv  SiSa-xriv  els  to  KaraXvaai  ;  2  Jn.  10). 
There  were,  in  fact,  very  many  itinerant  gnostic  teachers,  and 
the  mere  circumstance  that  communities  were  being  accustomed 
to  regard  Christianity  as  a  sort  of  philosophical  school,  and  so  to 
allow  its  practical  duties  to  fall  out  of  sight,  was  a  grave  one. 

(e)  Various  means  were  employed  to  cope  with  these 
dangers.  Either  the  churches  were  armed  with  a  few 
simple  watchwords  by  which  they  could  themselves  test 
the  churchly  correctness  of  the  teachers.  In  this  sense 
it  is  said  in  Did.  11 2  12 1  and  in  1  Jn.  4i  that  teachers 
and  other  itinerants  ought  to  be  tested,  and  in  .  Jn. 
42/  2  Jn.  7,  also  Polyc.  7i,  the  formula  for  this  is  pro- 
claimed as  being  '  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  ' 
(cp  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,  §  47).  Or,  no  admission 
is  given  to  suspicious  comers,  and  it  is  forbidden  to 
receive  them.  So  2  Jn.  10.  The  same  policy  in  the 
opposite  sense  was  followed  by  Diotrephes,  according 
to  3  Jn.  9  (cp  §  ss).    This  analogy  shows  how  natural  it 
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was  that  the  bishops  should  become  the  persons  to  take 
such  measures  and  exercise  their  authority  in  carrying 
them  out.  Then,  however,  it  became  also  necessary 
that  they  for  their  part  should  themselves  see  to  the 
providing  of  correct  teaching.  The  authors  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  desire  therefoie  that  the  presidents  of 
the  various  churches  shall  themselves  undertake  the 
business  of  teaching. 

The  bishop  must  be  '  apt  to  teach  '  (^iSoktikos  :  ■')  im.  3  2  ; 
cp  2  Tim.  224  Tit.  19);  his  models,  Timothy  and  litus,  are 
continually  exhorted  to  teach  (1  Tim.  4  11  63,  «c.),  their  suc- 
cessors must  be  fitted  for  this  work  (2  Tim.  2  2),  and  the  presbyters 
who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine  are  to  receive  double  remunera- 
tion (1  Tim.  5  17  ;  cp  §  50  d).  According  to  Did.  15  1,  bishops 
and  deacons  do  the  work  also  of  prophets  and  teachers,  lhe 
same  combination  of  functions  is  perhaps  indicated  in  Eph.  4  ir 
when  at  the  end  of  the  enumeration  we  find  '  the  shepherds  and 
teachers '  (not  '  the  teachers ' :  tovs  6e  rrotjueVas  Kat  Sioao-KaAovs 
without  the  repetition  of  tovs  Si  before  SioWicaAovs).  So  also 
already  in  Heb.  13 7,  if  'governors'  (rjyovfievoi)  be  the  heads  of 
the  community  (see  §  47  if). 

According  to  Justin  (Apol.  i.  674),  it  is  in  fact  the 
'  president '  (rrpoeo-Tiis)  who  preaches  on  Sunday.  But 
it  was  by  no  means  always  the  case  that  bishops  were 
capable  of  themselves  discharging  the  teaching  office. 
The  development  nevertheless  ended  in  this,  that  they 
at  least  took  in  hand  the  supervision  of  the  teachers. 
Teaching  could  never  like  prophecy  become  extinct,  for 
it  answered  to  a  never-ending  need  of  the  Church,  and 
was  free  from  a  transitory  form  such  as  ecstatic  speaking 
is.  The  episcopate,  however,  in  this  respect  also  gained 
in  power. 

Clearest  of  all  are  the  functions  of  the  deacons,  from 

the  time  that  their  office  has  become  definite  and  formal. 

_  (a)  As  we  are  compelled  to  disregard 

40.  Deacons     the  narrative  of  Acts  6  relating  to  the 

,  Seven    in    this    connection    (see   Com- 

aeaconesses.  MUlN1TY  OF  Goods,  §  5,  end),  and  must 
in  the  meantime  also  pass  over  Phil,  li  (see  §  57),  our 
first  testimony  for  the  office  and  functions  of  a  deacon 
is  found  in  1  Clem.  (§  37  a).  The  more  general  and 
comprehensive  the  meaning  of  the  terms  for  the  person 
and  his  work  and  office  (dt&KOi>os  dianoveiv  diaKovia)  in 
Paul  and  even  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  applied  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  (see  Deacon,  §  3),  the  more 
certainly  may  we  regard  the  terms  as  confined  in  the 
case  of  elected  deacons  to  the  humbler  services  which 
were  found  necessary  in  the  community. 

These  services  may,  of  course,  have  been  very  many  and 
varied  ;  the  characteristic  thing  about  them,  however,  is  their 
subordinate  nature.  As  to  what  they  were  we  learn  very  little 
in  detail.  According  to  Justin  (Apol.  i.  67  5),  one  of  them  was 
that  of  carrying  to  church  members  detained  from  the  eucharistic 
service  their  portions  of  bread  and  wine.  The  enumeration  of 
the  qualities  to  be  looked  for  in  a  deacon  in  1  Tim.  3  sf  12,  and 
in  Polyc.  5  2,  says  nothing  as  to  their  sphere  of  duty  ;  it  shows 
only  that  their  office  was  by  no  means  regarded  as  unimportant. 
In  1  Tim.  3  10,  also,  it  is  expressly  enjoined  that  they  are  to  be 
tested  before  receiving  office,  and  in  3  13  a  special  reward  is 
held  out  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  whatever  is 
meant  by  the  '  degree '  Oatfjud?)  which  they  are  to  attain. 

(i)  In  particular,  however,  it  is  the  prohibition  of  a 
second  marriage  (3  r2)  which  brings  the  deacon  so  nearly 
into  the  same  plane  with  the  bishop — all  the  more  because 
the  author  in  5 14  expressly  wills  that  the  younger  widows 
remarry.  Therefore,  even  though  the  services  required 
by  the  deacons  included  those  of  the  humblest  possible 
kind,  they  themselves  none  the  less  belonged  to  the 
clergy.  This  also  explains  why  it  is  that  according  to 
Did.  152  they  are  reckoned,  together  with  the  prophets 
and  teachers,  along  with  the  bishops  to  the  number  of 
'  those  who  are  to  be  held  in  honour'  {Tenfuri^voi).  and 
according  to  15 1  take  part  in  teaching.  This  not  only 
goes  further  than  iClem.,  which  (13216)  demands 
honour  only  for  the  '  governors  '  {[irpo-]ijyoi/iei>o^  and 
the  'presbyters'  (irpeapirepoi),  although  according  to 
424  442/  the  deacons  also  are  instituted  by  the  apostles 
or  at  their  instance  ;  it  also  goes  beyond  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  which  does  not  mention  deacons  at  all, 
and  in  fact  in  the  enumeration  of  offices  so  often  referred 
to  already  in  4n  /  means  by  'ministry'  (Sianovla) 
something  which  all  the  members  of  the  church  ought 
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to  render.  Ignatius  goes  still  farther  than  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  the  Didacki ;  eleven  times  he  names 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  as  an  inseparable 
unity,  and  demands  on  behalf  of  the  last-named  that 
heed  be  paid  to  them  as  to  Jesus  himself  or  to  the 
command  of  God  [ad  Trail.  3 1  ;  ad  Smyru.  8 1). 

(c)  Female  deacons  are  mentioned  in  i  Tim.  8n,  whilst  the 
services  of  Phcebe  (Rom.  16  i  /.)  as  '  succourer  '  (TrpooraTis :  see 
above,  §  ga,  end)  will  not  have  been  entirely  of  a  menial  char- 
acter (see  Deacon,  §§  6  and  4).  Amongst  the  humbler  services 
rendered  by  the  female  deacons  we  may  reckon  that  of  washing  the 
feet  of  the  saints,  spoken  of  in  1  Tim.  5 10.  1  Tim.  3  it  may  be  inter- 
preted in  the  sense  indicated  with  all  the  less  hesitation  because 
Pliny  (112  or  113  a.d.)  already  makes  allusion  to  'females  who 
were  called  ministers  '  (ancillte  qute  minis tr<e  dicebantur)  whom 
he  caused  to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  his  procedure  against  the 
Christians  of  Bithynia  {Epist,  x.  i»0  [U7J  *). 

The  present  will  be  an  appropriate  place  in  which  to 
.  consider  that  other  part  taken  by  women  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical system,  of  which  we  read  in 
1  Tim.  5s-i6. 

If  the  passage  were  dealing  only  with  the  question  of  the 
support  of  widows,  in  the  first  instance  by  their  own  people 
(D48i6rt)and  in  the  second  instance  by  the  church  (7'.  i6£),  or 
only  with  the  qualities  which  were  to  be  regarded  as  entitling 
or  disentitling  them  to  the  suppoit  of  the  church  (w.  5-710 
13-15)  it  would  not  have  to  be  considered  here.  Of  the  widows 
who  are  to  be  supported  by  the  community,  however,  three 
qualifications  are  demanded  which  it  would  not  be  reasonable 
to  demand  if  the  question  were  one  of  support  merely  :  the 
widow  must  be  not  less  than  sixty,  must  have  been  the  wife  of 
one  man,  and  be  definitely  pledged  not  to  marry  again  (z»z\  9  11). 
The  author,  according  to  v.  14,  positively  desires  the  younger 
widows  to  remarry,  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
making  willingness  to  do  so  a  ground  for  withholding  that  support 
which  a  widow  of  less  advanced  years  might  yet  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances urgently  need.  The  renunciation  of  second  marriage 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  placing  these  widows  on  the  same 
level  with  the  bishops  and  deacons  (3  2 12).  So  also  the  injunction 
'honour  [them] '  (riixa :  5  3  ;  cp  Did.  15  r_/C). 

Thus  the  'widows'  possess  an  office,  and  that  too,  of 
course,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  deaconesses  of  3  n  : 
probably  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  that  of 
supervision  of  the  female  members  of  the  community. 
This  is  what  is  pointed  to  also  by  the  '  going  about  from 
house  to  house'  [v.  13),  and  we  can  now  perceive  that 
the  qualities  which  seemed  to  be  spoken  of  with  reference 
merely  to  eligibility  for  support  may  equally  well  have 
been  insisted  on  as  fitting  their  possessor  for  an  office 
of  oversight. 

The  enrolment  in  a  formal  list  {v.  9)  will  also  have  reference 
to  an  office,  and  the  '  first  faith  '  (npritrrj  iriaris)  which,  according 
to  v.  12  is  broken  by  re-marriage,  will  be  not  the  promise  of 
fidelity  made  to  the  first  husband,  but  the  promise  to  remain 
single  which  these  widows  in  all  probability  had  to  make  when 
appointed  to  their  office.  Thus  the  only  point  which  could 
mislead  is  this,  that  the  '  widows  indeed '  (ovtw  XVPaL)  of  v.  3 
are  defined  in  vr>.  4/.  only  as  those  who  are  childless,  whilst  the 
injunction  to  honour  them  rests  not  upon  their  childlessness  but 
upon  the  office  they  hold.  '  Those  who  are  widows  indeed '  (-ris 
ovrav;  )pjpa?)  has  thus  a  double  meaning  which  nevertheless  has 
its  reason  in  the  state  of  the  facts.  For  a  suggestion  that  per- 
haps a  trace  of  this  use  of  words  is  even  to  be  found  already  in 
Acts  61  see  Community  of  Goods.  §  5,  end. 

The  Ignatian  Epistles  which  here  also  go  beyond  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  bring  the  matter  into  perfect  clearness. 
In  Smyrn.  13 1  Ignatius  greets  'the  households  of  my 
brethren  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  virgins 
who  are  called  widows '  (rods  oi'/cous  rdv  ddeXtp&v  fiov 
<rijv  ywati-i  Kal  t4kvol^  kclI  tcls  irapdivovs  tcU  Xeyofxtvas 
X^pas).  Here  'widows'  {xnp<u)  is  already  so  strictly 
technical  an  expression  that  its  literal  meaning  no  longer 
exactly  fits.  Outside  of  the  families  which  Ignatius 
first  names  stand  virgins  as  members  of  a  class  to  which 
originally  only  widows  belonged. 

There  still  remain  to  be  considered  certain  categories 
of  persons  with  regard  to  whose  employments  our  in- 

42  Lectors  f°rmati°n  is  exceedingly  scanty,  {a) 
exorcists,  etc.  In  Rev' l3  ('Messed  prophecy ')  it 

is  presupposed  that  the  book  is  to  be 
read  in  presence  of  a  congregation.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  thing  that  is  capable  of  being  done  in  a  quite  casual 
way,  and  each  several  time,  should  the  reading  be 
repeated,  by  a  different  individual.  It  would,  however, 
be  somewhat  pointless  to  invoke  a  blessing  upon  the 
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reader  as  distinct  from  the  hearers  if  his  function  was 
not  a  stated  one.  The  art  of  reading  is  not  universally 
diffused  throughout  those  circles  of  society  from  which 
the  Christian  communities  largely  drew  their  member- 
ship. Again,  in  Justin  (Apol.  i.  673/- )  the  reader  is  a 
distinct  person  from  the  president,  who  follows  him 
with  the  sermon.  Once  more,  the  author  of  the  homily, 
dating  from  about  160-180  A.D.,  which  is  usually  known 
as  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  says  (19i)  that  he 
reads  this  his  present  discourse  to  the  hearers.  One  of 
the  sources  postulated  by  Harnack  (in  TU2$)  for  the 
Apostolic  church-order  (sources  which  he  finds  for  the 
most  part  related  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the 
accounts  of  Justin,  and  assigns  to  a  date  somewhere 
between  140  and  180  A.d.)  demands  that  the  reader 
shall  be  'a  good  narrator,  knowing  that  he  discharges 
the  function  of  an  evangelist'  (dir)y7}TtK6s,  ddibs  8ri 
euayyeXitTTou  t6ttov  ipyafrTai). 

Harnack  is  thus  led  to  conjecture  (I.e.  79-84)  that  2  Clem, 
may  have  had  some  such  reader  as  its  author,  especially  as  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  further,  that  his  preaching  is  an  exhorta- 
tion to  pay  heed  to  the  text  on  which  it  is  founded  'in  order 
that  ye  may  prepare  salvation  alike  for  yourselves  and  for  him 
who  reads  in  your  midst '  (to^  avayiviuffKovra  ev  v{jlii>). 

(b)  We  mention  exorcists  here,  only  in  order  to  say 
that,  even  if  their  services  were  necessary  at  baptism, 
they  had  within  our  period  by  no  means  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  a  stated  position  even  so  far  as  the  readers 
conjecturally  had,  and  that  in  any  case  information 
with  regard  to  them  is  wholly  wanting.  The  same 
holds  good  of  the  other  inferior  offices  of  later  times— 
subdeacons,  acolytes,  ostiarii.  Much  rather  would  it 
be  incumbent  to  speak  of  the  martyrs,  the  ascetics 
(saints),  and  the  virgins,  as  important  personages  of 
the  post-apostolic,  if  not  even  of  the  apostolic,  age,  were 
it  not  that  they  all,  though  indeed  enjoying  a  high 
degree  of  personal  regard,  were  not  in  the  several 
capacities  mentioned  in  the  regular  service  of  the  church. 
Cp  §  44  c,  end. 

The   last  class  remaining  to  be  considered   is  that 
of  the  'younger  [men]'  (vewTepot)  who  according   to 
_.  Acts  56   bury  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (in 

,  (/.  10  they  are  called  veavl<XKot). 

V€WT€pot  Or  ^  Since  this  act  unquestionably  comes  under 
VeOl  and  the  the  category  of  the  inferior  services  which,  so 
irpeo*BvT€poi,  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  probably  fell  to  the  lot 
of  deacons  at  a  later  period,  the  term  '  younger 
men '  (v€<oTepoi)  has  been  taken  to  be  an  expression  to  denote 
the  forerunners  of  the  deacons  (the  seven  are  first  chosen  in 
chap.  6),  and  it  has  even  been  held  that  the  recurrence  of  the 
expression  in  1  Pet.  5  s  is  a  proof  that  this  epistle  comes  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  in  which  there  were  no  deacons  as  yet. 
On  this  assumption,  it  would  indeed  be  all  the  more  singular 
that  even  at  that  early  date  the  presbyters  should  have  needed 
to  be  warned  (v.  2  /.)  against  discontent  with  their  office,  greed, 
and  ambition.  We  may  be  certain,  however,  at  least  of  this, 
that  these  presbyters  were  not  simply  elderly  people  but  leaders 
of  the  community,  for  only  these  last  can  tend  (iroi/xaiVeiv).  The 
flock  {noip.vLov)  of  z:  2  f.  must  be  separated  from  the  pastors 
(Troi/natVocTe?)  by  something  more  definite  than  mere  age,  which, 
indeed,  furnishes  no  hard  and  fast  limit,  and  Peter  would  not 
have  called  himself  (v.  1)  a  'fellow  presbyter'  (crv^Trpeo-j3vTepos) 
if '  presbyter  '  (Trpecr^vrepoj)  were  not  an  official  position.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  the  '  younger  men  '  (eeojTepoi), 
because  contrasted  with  the  presbyters,  were  also  bearers  of  a 
definite  office.  Not  they  alone,  but  the  whole  community,  have 
to  obey  the  presbyters. 

(&)  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  peculiar  change  of 
usage.  In  the  primitive  condition  of  matters  when  (as 
for  example  in  Corinth  ;  see  §  9  a)  there  still  was  no  pre- 
sident, rt  community  naturally  fell  into  two  classes,  the 
seniors  and  the  juniors,  and  the  seniors,  even  without 
any  fixed  regulation,  were  entitled  to  respect  and  defer- 
ence from  the  juniors  for  their  counsel  and  advice. 
This  simple  division  continued,  of  course,  even  after 
the  introduction  of  presbyters  as  governors  of  the  com- 
munity. Thus  it  comes  about  that  in  iTim.  5,  alongside 
of  the  official  titles  (v.  17),  their  age  is  also  spoken  of 
in  v.  1  (so  we  must  interpret,  for  in  v.  2  we  have  'elder 
women,'  7rpe<r(3vTepatt  which  was  never  an  official 
designation).  In  Tit.  2 1-6  the  same  rendering  is  made 
certain  by  the  consideration  that  to  the  'younger  men' 
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(fftirepoi)  of  v.  6  the  antithesis  is  not  'elder  men' 
(wpecriii'iTepot)  at  all  but  "old  men'  (tt  peer  (Hutch)  (v.  2). 
But  when  '  ciders '  (TrpeafivTepoi)  came  to  be  used  as  an 
official  designation  'younger  men'  (ve&Tcpot} also  changed 
its  meaning  so  that  it  still  continued  to  form  the  anti- 
thesis to  the  othur  word  ;  it  became  a  step  towards,  or 
t.  parallel  to,  the  idea  of  'layman.'1  Thus  it  is  in 
1  Pet.  65  and,  in  all  probability,  also  in  Polyc.  53,  where 
the  duties  of  the  'younger  men'  {vewTepot)  and  of  the 
virgins  (wapd^oi)  are  enumerated  in  the  middle  place, 
between  those  of  deacons  and  those  of  presbyters,  and 
at  the  same  time  obedience  towards  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  is  enjoined  on  the  '  younger  men  '  (vetbrepoi.}. 

(<r)  The  most  difficult  of  explanation  are  the  '  young  men  '  (yeoi) 
of  1  Clem,  (in  this  writing  veu>repot  does  not  occur).  In  1  3  and 
21 6  the  structure  of  the  sentences  is  in  harmony  to  the  effect 
that  honour  is  demanded  in  the  first  place  for  the  '  governors ' 
([wpo-]r)yoviJi.evot)  and  next  for  the  'presbyters'  (irpetrpvTepoi) ; 
then  the  duties  of  the  '  young  men  '  (i/eot)  and  afterwards  those  of 
the  women  are  spoken  of.  The  mention  of  the  women,  which  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  'virgins'  (trapOeuot)  in  Polycarp,  renders 
it  probable  that  by  '  young  men  '  (yeoi)  we  are  to  understand  all 
the  male  laity.  The  question  still  remains  open  whether  the 
official  persons  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contrast  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  '  governors '  ([npo-]i]yovfi.tvoi)  or  in  the 
'presbyters'  (Trpeo-^u'repoi  :  see  below,  §  47^).  In  3 3  allusion  is 
made  to  the  deposition  of  certain  church  leaders,  but  in  depend- 
ence on  Is.  3  5  (see  Bishop,  §  8,  end)  where  of  old  age  it  is  said  : 
'  the  child  will  press  against  the  old  man  '  (n-poeneoi^ei  rb  iratBiov 
irpb?  t'ov  irpe<r^vTi)v).  Clement  can  very  well  have  preserved 
this  meaning  in  his  words  'the  young  were  stirred  up  against 
the  elder '  (emj-yepfl^trai'  .  .  .  01  veoi  en-i  tou?  irpetrfivrdpov^  as  he 
has  also  retained  the  other  general  antithesis  from  Isaiah  :  '  the 
base  against  the  honourable'  (6  arijuos  Trpbs  toc  ivrifi-ov).  Yet 
the  selection  of  the  word  '  elders  '  (-rrpeafivTepoi)  instead  of  '  old 
men '  (irpetrfivTat.)  points,  as  will  be  seen  in  §  45,  to  the  fact, 
only  too  well  known  to  the  readers,  that  it  was  against  official 
presbyters  that  the  rising  was.  '  Elders '  (7rpe<r/3u repot)  in 
this  case  has  a  double  meaning  which  rhetorically  is  very 
effective  ;  and  so  also  '  young  men  '  (viot).  For  since  according 
to  476  only  one  or  two  persons  had  given  occasion  to  the 
offence,  it  is  very  easily  possible  that  these  were  young  persons, 
but  also  at  the  same  time  that  they  stood  in  the  position  of 
laymen  towards  the  presbyters  in  so  far  as  these  were  official 
persons. 

When  we  turn  now  to  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
the  whole  question  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the 

44.  Thebishop3,  churchr7t,hat  -°f  the  °JiS%  Kf 
accordine  to  monarchlcal  episcopacy,  it  will  be 
TT_i._u  -_j  advisable  to  start  from  the  hypothesis 
of  Hatch  (see  Bishop,  §  5),  as  by  its 
introduction  an  entirely  new  course 
has  been  given  to  the  investigation.  As,  however,  its 
author  imposed  upon  himself  at  various  points  a  cautious 
reserve,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  most  questionable  points 
more  directly  if  we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  remarks 
the  more  elaborated  form  which  the  hypothesis  subse- 
quently received  from  Harnack. 

(a)  Harnack  distinguishes  three  organisations.  (1) 
First,  there  is  the  spiritual  or  religious  organisation  con- 
sisting of  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,  which  served 
the  church  as  a  whole,  not  the  separate  communities, 
and  possessed  divine  authority  in  virtue  of  its  being 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (2)  The 
patriarchal,  arising  out  of  the  natural  preponderance  of 
the  older  members  of  the  community  over  the  younger, 
yet  not  involving  the  attribution  to  the  elders  of  any 
official  quality.  For  Jewish -Christian  communities 
Harnack  assumes  elective  presbyteries  on  the  basis  of 
the  Jewish  model  (ij  24)  ;  but  so  far  as  Gentile- 
Christian  communities  are  concerned  he  disputes  their 
existence  for  the  whole  of  the  first  century  and  especially 
as  regards  1  Clem.,  Acts,  and  1  Pet.  When  the 
second  century  is  reached,  he  recognises  them,  especially 
in  Jam.  5 14  (roi>s  TrpetrfiuTtpovs  tt)s  iKK\r)crlas)  and  in 
Polycarp  and  Hermas  ;  adopting  the  expression  of  the 
1  AatVds  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX  but  is  met  with  in  Aq., 
Symnri.  Thdt.,  I  S.  21  4(5]  (LXX  /3e'j3Tj\oi,  scil.  dproi  as  against 
iepoi  apTot),  similarly  in  21  5  [6]  Ezek.  22  26  4s  15.  The  verb 
KatKoui  is  used  by  one  or  more  of  these  translators  in  Ezek.  7  22 
Dt.  2O62S30,  and  by  LXX  in  some  codices  in  Ruth  1 12. 
1  Clem.  4O5  already  has  the  expression  6  Aaucbs  avdpunros  tois 
\oXkoZs  Trpooray/iaa-i  Se'Semi.  The  next  instances  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  word  (Harnack,  ad  loc.)  are  not  earlier  than 
about  200  a.d. 
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last-named  author  (Vis.u.M)  he  calls  them  'the 
presbyters  who  superintend  the  church'  (0!  irpecr^vTepoi 
o!  irpoicT&ixevoi  rip  e/c/cX^aj).1  They  thus  formed  1 
ruling  body  selected  from  among  the  senior  members  of 
the  community  after  the  manner  of  the  body  which, 
under  the  name  of  ovvibpiov  t?)s  fiovXijs.  constituted  the 
council  in  Greek  cities  in  the  Roman  period.  Ignatius 
{ad  Trail.  3  1)  calls  the  presbyters  a  '  synedrion  of 
God'    (aw>thpu>v    6eov).  (3)  Already  in    Phil.  1 1 

(see  below,  §  57)  Harnack  finds  the  administrative 
organisation  —  i.e.,  episcopi  and  deacons  who  were 
chosen  by  the  community  to  look  after  money  matters, 
and  more  particularly  the  distribution  of  doles,  yet  still 
more,  as  Harnack,  going  beyond  Hatch,  urges,  for  the 
conduct  of  the  worship. 

The  last  thesis  Harnack  supports  specially  by  reference  to 
t  Clem.  444  :  '  those  who  have  brought  forward  the  gifts  '  (tous 
irpoaevtyKovTas  ra  SUtpa),  because  by  the  'gifts  or 'offerings  '(Utiipa 
or  Trpo(r<popai,  36  1),  according  to  41  1  (where  the  Jewish  form 
of  worship  in  which  these  expressions  occur  is  applied  to  the 
Christian),  the  prayers  offered  in  the  meetings  of  the  congregation 
are  intended  ;  also  by  reference  to  the  '  therefore '  (ow)  of 
Did.  15  1,  after  treating  of  the  Sunday  service  in  chap.  14  :  '  Ap- 
point for  yourselves  therefore  episcopi  and  deacons.'  The 
distribution  of  doles,  including  the  care  for  travelling  brethren, 
which  was  a  very  important  matter  in  those  days,  is  the  one 
characteristic  function  of  the  episcopi  and  deacons  referred  to 
by  Hermas  {Sim.  ix.  27  2,  cp  26  2).2 

{b)  These  functionaries  (episcopi  and  deacons)  were, 
according  to  Harnack,  chosen  not  without  regard  to  the 
question  whether  they  were  possessed  of  a  charismatic 
endowment  for  their  sphere  of  duties  ;  but  their  office 
did  not  place  them  in  a  position  of  superiority  over  the 
community  as  a  whole  ;  it  only  gave  them  an  oversight 
over  many  members  of  the  community.  Originally 
between  episcopi  and  deacons  there  was  no  distinction 
whatever ;  they  were  differentiated,  however,  quite 
naturally  by  reason  of  age,  the  humbler  duties  falling 
to  the  lot  of  the  younger  among  them.  Those  who 
had  to  undertake  the  more  responsible  part  of  the  duty 
thus  belonged  as  matter  of  course  to  the  senior  section 
of  the  community,  and  since  there  was  a  select  body 
chosen  from  among  these,  individual  members  of  this 
smaller  body — in  other  words  individual  '  presiding 
presbyters'  {wpeapOrepoL  7rpourTc£/iepoi) — were  readily 
chosen  to  be  episcopi.  If  those  chosen  to  be  episcopi 
did  not  already  belong  to  the  body  just  mentioned,  they 
were,  according  to  Harnack,  very  soon  taken  into  it. 
Such  members  of  this  body  as  were  at  the  same  time 
episcopi  are  designated  by  Harnack  in  an  expression 
which  is  not  met  with  in  the  sources,  as  '  episcopal 
presbyters'  {-rrpea^vTepoL  {-maKoirovvTes). 

{c)  The  episcopi  at  first  in  respect  of  organisation 
had  held  a  place  apart  from  the  presbyters  and  in  respect 
of  dignity  had  been  inferior  to  them.  The  respect 
and  influence  enjoyed  by  the  'episcopal  presbyters' 
{irpecrfiuTepoi  iirurKoirovvTEs),  on  the  other  hand,  accord- 
ing to  Harnack  steadily  increased  as  compared  with 
the  non-episcopal  members  of  the  board.  This  was 
partly  because  the  administration  of  money  matters  was 
in  their  hands,  partly  because  they  had  charge  of  the 
worship,  but  principally  because  they  also  took  upon 
themselves  the  work  of  teaching.  Thus,  with  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers  (see  §§  37  e,  38  c,  39  e),  the  divine  authority 
possessed  by  these  several  orders  passed  to  the  episcopal 
presbyters,  who  had  received  through  their  election  only 
a  human  authority  and  through  their  charismatic  endow- 
ment only  a  general  resemblance  to  the  persons  charged 
with  the  duty  of  teaching. 

This  transference  of  the  regard  enjoyed  by  the  teaching 
persons  to  the  officials  charged  with  affairs  of  government  is 
held  by  Harnack  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  particulars 

1  Yet  '  presbyters '  without  qualifying  phrase  also  occurs  in 
Hermas  (Vis.  ii.  4  2  and  iii.  1 8).  As  Hermas  in  the  last  passage 
says  'let  the  presbyters  sit  down  first'  they  are  doubtless  also 
intended  by  the  TrpiuroKaQeSpiTai  of  Vis.  iii.  9  7  (cp  §  47  li). 

2  The  only  other  passage  where  episcopi  and  deacons  occur  in 
Hermas  is  Vis.  111.  5  1,  in  this  connection  :  apostles,  episcopi, 
teachers,  deacons. 
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which  the  Didactic  has  transmitted  to  us  (so,  already,  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  also  :  see  above,  §  39<).  By  this  transference 
was  brought  about  the  cumulation  of  the  dignity  of  all  three 
groups  (apostles,  prophets,  teachers)  upon  the  one  class  of 
officials,  the  connecting  of  the  presbyterate  with  the  episcopi 
having  been  brought  about  before.  All  that  was  now  wanting 
to  the  episcopi  was  participation  in  the  dignity  of  a  fourth 
group  — the  spiritual  aristocracy,  as  it  were — that,  namely,  of 
the  ascetics,  virgins,  martyrs,  etc.  (§  \i  /<).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  arose  as  a  new  element  in  their  favour  the  idea  of  the 
apostolic  succession  (§  37). 

(d)  All  that  has  been  said  holds  good  of  the  episcopi 
even  for  the  time  during  which  they  still  constituted  a 
college ;  the  special  supremacy  of  the  episcopi  over  the 
non-episcopal  presbyters  is  older  than  the  monarch)'  of 
the  one  bishop  in  the  church  of  each  separate  locality. 
How  this  monarchy  arose  is  one  of  the  obscurest  prob- 
lems. According  to  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  which  Har- 
nack  regardsas  genuine  and  now  (A CL,  II.  [=  Chronol.~\ 
I381-406)  assigns  to  110-117  or  at  latest  117-125  a.i>. 
(see,  however,  below,  §  53^-?)-  it  appeared  in  Svria  and 
Asia  Minor  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  in  Rome,  where 
Justin  [circa  152  A.  n. )  is  the  first  to  give  evidence  for  it 
whilst  Hernias  still  knows  nothing  of  it.  The  most 
various  causes  may  have  contributed  together  to  its  rise  ; 
Harnack  regards  as  the  most  important  of  these  the 
habituation  of  the  otherwise  so  democratically  constituted 
communities  to  the  despotic  influence  which  from  the 
very  first  was  exercised  by  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers  in  virtue  of  their  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  now  passed  over  to  the  bishops. 

In   forming   an   opinion    upon    this    unquestionably 

most  important  and  acute  construction  it  is  necessary 

45  The  Dres-   to  set  as'<^e  a"  v:lgue  impressions,  such 

w™.  -« -j»i  as  tnat  >'  is   'attractive,'   or  that  it  is 

oyters  official  ,  ,  ■    .   ,  ,       ,  .    .  ,  ,  , 

nersons  in        complicated,    and  to  take  one  s  stand 

Acts  and       uPon  facts  lnat  have  been  ascertained 

1  Clem         w'"1   as    muc'1    certainty    as    may    be 

possible.      With  this  end  in  view  let  us 

examine  in  the  first  instance  the  preliminary  question  as 

to  whether  the  '  presbyters '  in  Acts  and  1  Clem,  really 

are  all  the  senior  members  of  the  community  and  not 

rather  an  elected  board.      That  this  last  is  the  case  in 

1   Pet.   we  consider  to  have  been   established  already 

(§  43  ")  i  yet  this  is  without  bearing  upon  the  question 

of  what  is  meant  by  episcopi.      In  Acts  and  1  Clem. ,  on 

the  other  hand,  the  episcopi  are  mentioned  in  conjunction 

with  the  presbyters. 

Now,  that  chosen  rulers  are  intended  in  Acts20i7 
follows  from  the  same  considerations  as  those  on  which 
it  follows  (according  to  §  43  a)  from  1  Pet.  5 1-5  :  in 
v.  28  the  'flock'  (ttoI/jlvwv)  is  mentioned  as  contra- 
distinguished from  them,  and  they  are  to  feed  the  church 
of  the  Lord  (read  Kvplov)  which  he  has  purchased  with 
his  own  blood.  Here  unquestionably  the  whole  church, 
not  the  junior  members  alone,  is  intended.  In  1  Clem, 
we  have  (§  43  c)  left  the  meaning  of  jrpecrj3.  in  1 3  and  216 
undetermined,  and  do  not  require  to  determine  it  till 
later  (§47^).  For  a  decision  on  the  other  passages  we 
must  start  from  the  fact  that  according  to  444  several 
episcopi  had  been  deposed  :  '  It  will  be  no  light  sin  for 
us,  if  we  thrust  out  of  the  bishop's  office  those  who  have 
offered  the  gifts  unblamably  and  holily'  (afj.aprla  01) 
fUKpa.  rjfuv  eVrcu,  e'a*'  tovs  o.[j.{/j.ttws  Kal  oalus  irpofjevey- 
/oWas  to.  SCopa  tt)s  eVi<r(co7r?7S  a.irofi6\u>ii£v),  where 
'  bishop's  office'  (rijs  iiniTKOTrrjs)  depends  on  '  thrust  out' 
{iwofJaX.),  not,  as  might  at  first  sight  appear,  on  '  the 
gifts  '  (to.  dwpa).  Immediately  afterwards  we  read  (44  s): 
blessed  are  the  departed  presbyters  :  they  need  not  to 
fear  lest  any  one  should  depose  them. 

Harnack  (TLZ,  1889,  p.  419)  renders:  'blessed  are  the 
deceased  senior  members  of  the  community,'  and  urges  in 
support  that  not  only  episcopi  but  also  deacons  are  meant. 
iioih  together  have  been  in  fact  mentioned  in  chap.  4-J.  On  the 
°'ner  "and,  however,  throughout  the  whole  of  chaps.  43  and  44 
the  deacons  are  mentioned  only  incidentally  with  '  the  aforesaid 
Pfrs°ns '  (tov5  n-poeipij^eVouO  in  44  2  ;  but  in  44  r  exactly  as  in 
444  (see  above)  it  is  expressly  the  '  episcopate '  (e7ri<rxojnj)  that 
>s  alone  being  spoken  of ;  the  apostles  foresaw  that  strife  would 
arlse  regarding  the  episcopal  office.  Thus  'presbyter'  must  be 
an  official  designation.     In  54  2  we  even  find  such  an  expression 
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as  this  :  '  the  appointed  presbyters. '  Harnack  (I.e.  424)  renders : 
the  old  men  who  have  been  installed  in  the  office'  (of  episcopi, 
that  is,  not  the  presbyterate).  In  that  case,  however,  the  expres- 
sion ought  to  have  run  '  the  appointed  episcopi '  (oi  ragem-a/ieW 
eiua-xoiroi). 

If,  however,  the  idea  of  office  is  made  good  for  this 
place,  we  have  no  longer  any  right  to  refuse  to  admit 
it  in  476  and  f>7  1  (see  the  passages  under  Bishop,  §  8). 
Neither  is  it  by  any  means  a  'desperate  assumption' 
(so  Harnack,  loc.  cit. )  if  in  the  same  epistle  elsewhere,  1 3 
216,  we  still  understand  by  the  word  wpeo-fivTepu  not 
official  persons,  but  seniors  (see  §  476).  In  the  case  of 
33  it  has  been  seen  (§  43  c)  that  in  one  passage  a  work- 
ing together  of  both  meanings  is  possible. 

(a)  We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  it  will  be 
proper   to  formulate  the  proposition    which  has    been 

46  Presbyter  continually  offering  itself  in   the  pre- 

identical  with  tChed'ng  SeC'ion  ;  the  word  presbyter   in 

episcopus.      tne^llcr  chapters  of  1  Clem,  and  also 

*        c  in    J3    according   to  one  sense   of  its 

twofold    meaning,    denotes   not    merely  some   kind    of 

office,  but  definitely  that  of  the  episcopus. 

In  4i^y.,  in  particular,  both  words  stand  in  close  proximity 
as  expressions  for  the  same  idea.  When  Hatch's  hypothesis 
was  still  unknown,  Harnack  had  observed  in  his  Patrum 
apostol.  opera  upon  the  'episcopi  and  diaconi'  (eTno-xoTrous  xai 
StaKovovs)  of  424  :  that  then,  as  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  the 
offices  were  two:  episcopi  (=presbyters)  and  diaconi  ('luce 
clarius  est,  duos  in  clero  ordines  et  apostolorum  tempore  et  turn 
temporis  [cap.  44]  fuisse,  episcopos  [  =  presbyteros]  et  diaconos '). 
This  still  holds  good. 

The  same  remark,  moreover,  applies  to  Acts20i7 
where  Paul  summons  the  presbyters  (tovs  irp. )  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus  to  Miletus  and  says  to  them  [v.  28), 
'  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops. '  We  by  no 
means  take  this  as  representing  the  view  of  Paul ;  but 
all  the  more  must  it  be  held  to  represent  the  view  of  the 
writer  of  Acts.  So  too  with'  Tit.  1 5-7  ( '  that  thou 
shouldest  .  .  .  appoint  elders  in  every  city  .  .  .  for  the 
bishop  must  be,'  etc.).  For  the  epistle  of  Polycarp,  in 
which  bishops arenot  mentioned,  Harnack  himself  (transl. 
of  Hatch,  233,  n.  12)  makes  it  plain  that,  according  to 
61  Hi,  the  presbyters  (who  figure  as  official  persons) 
exercise  the  functions  which  on  his  view  pertain  to 
bishops  (cp  Lightfoot,  Christ.  Ministry,  53/.,  and,  on 
the  date  of  the  epistle,  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,  §  47). 

(b)  It  is  true  that,  in  Hennas,  in  the  few  places  where 
presbyters  are  mentioned  (see  above,  §  44  a,  2),  the 
leadership  of  the  church  is  the  only  thing  predicated  of 
them,  whilst  in  the  still  fewer  passages  where  bishops 
occur  no  function  is  expressly  assigned  to  them  beyond 
that  of  seeing  to  the  support  of  the  poor ;  but  as 
against  the  facts  already  adduced  this  cannot  be 
brought  into  account  as  turning  the  scale  (cp  further, 
§  47a).  So  also  with  the  argument  that,  apart  from 
Polyc.  52-61,  the  conjunction  presbyters  and  diaconi 
is  never  found,  but  always  episcopi  and  diaconi ;  for 
the  most  obvious  verbal  antithesis  of  .presbyter-elder  is 
'younger'  (peiirepos)  (§  43),  whilst  episcopus  and 
diaconus  have  this  in  common  that  they  describe  the 
nature  of  the  work  of  those  respectively  designated. 
Similarly  too  with  the  fact  that  along  with  apostles, 
prophets,  or  teachers,  only  bishops  (and  deacons),  never 
presbyters,  are  enumerated  ;  the  instance  in  which 
this  last  is  done  being  according  to  Harnack's  own 
survey  (TUn.  2m  /.  ;  cp  148,  n.  77^)  a  solitary  one 
(Herm.  Vis.  iii.  5  1), — for  in  Sim.  ix.  252  262272  the  four 
cannot  be  regarded  as  members  of  a  consecutive  enumera- 
tion— and  alongside  of  the  solitary  instance  just  men- 
tioned we  have  Eph.  4 n  with  its  '  pastors'  (trot/Atves)  in 
such  an  enumeration — in  other  words,  with  an  idea  which 
Harnack  (transl.  of  Hatch,  230)  finds  to  be  precisely 
identical  with  that  of  presbyters  when  it  occurs  in 
Hennas  (Sim.  ix.  31  5/.).  Nay,  more:  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  Harnack  himself  finds  this  series:  'apostle, 
prophet  (1  Tim.  1  18  414),  evangelist  (teacher),  pres- 
byters functioning  as  episcopi  (wpeafivTepot  eiritTKcnrovv- 
res),  deacons'  (on  the  third  member  of  this  series  cp 
§  54  c  below). 
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Lastly,  as  aqainst  the  conclusion  arrived  at  above  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  the  suggestion  that  the  absence  of  the  word 

1  presbyter '  from  the  Didactic  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
it  denotes  no  office.  The  bishops  are  mentioned  in  the  Didachi 
only  once  (15i);  on  the  supposition  that  the  presbyters  were 
identical  with  them  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  accident  that 
the  one  name,  not  the  other,  was  chosen.  Or  rather,  not  even 
an  accident,  for  the  deacons  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
them,  and  to  '  deacon '  the  word  '  presbyter '  is  not  the  most 
natural  complement.  Greater  weight  would  be  due  to  the  con- 
sideration that  for  the  Didache  there  is  no  more  a  governing 
body  in  the  church  than  there  is  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians  (§  go).     On  this  point,  however,  see  §  56. 

(c)  In  the  meanwhile,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  so 
much  as  this  by  way  of  answer  to  our  question — that 
Harnack's  expression  '  presbyters  functioning  as  episcopi ' 
(7rp€(rj3uT€pOL  4wt(rKOTrouvTe$)  not  only  does  not  occur  in 
the  sources,  but  also  is  in  contradiction  with  them,  and 
that  it  is  precisely  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement,  which 
Harnack  ranks  so  high  as  our  first  document  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  administrative  with  the  patriarchal 
organisation,  that  this  theory — upon  which  his  entire 
construction  depends — is  most  decisively  wrecked.  In 
it  not  only  are  the  presbyters  already  official  persons  ; 
the  episcopi  are  also  identical  with  them  and  are  desig- 
nated as  presbyters  neither  because  they  were  of  more 
advanced  age  nor  because  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
elected  presbyterial  college. 

Or  shall  we  say  that  linguistic  usage  is  decisive  against 
the  identity  of  presbyters  and  episcopi? 

__       .  (a)  The  proofs  adduced  by  Hatch  to 

j  show  that  episcopos  in  those  times  meant 

f  >    I  a-  finance  officer  are  v^rv  interesting  and 

Ot  eirUrKOTros.  weighty.  but  they  are'not  wholly  con- 
clusive. The  word  has  also  quite  other  senses.  In  the 
LXX,  for  example,  it  signifies  a  military  officer  (Xu.  31 14 

2  K.  His),  or  it  is  applied  to  God  (Is.  60 17  Wisd.  16), 
as  in  fact  it  also  is  in  1  Clem.  flit  3,  or  to  Christ  (1  Pet. 
225  :  '  shepherd  and  bishop  ' ;  cp  Bishop,  §§  4  and  6). 
But,  indeed,  even  apart  from  such  examples  as  these, 
we  should  be  by  no  means  precluded  from  thinking  that 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  (to  oversee)  must 
be  taken  into  account.  It  is  pointed  to  by  such  phrases 
as  (Herin.  Vis.  iii.  5i)  'episcopi  .  .  who  dis- 
charged their  overseership            purely  '  {4iri(7KQiroi  . 

oi  .  .  .  iiruKoirrjcravTes  .  .  .  ayv^s)  (which  at  the  same 
time  weakens  the  force  of  the  remark  of  Harnack  about 
Hermas  referred  to  in  §  46  b),  or  (Acts  1  20)  '  overseership ' 
{ewLffKOTTT}).      (More  in  Loofs,  St.Kr..,  1890,  p.  628/!). 

(b)  The  synonyms  also  lead  to  a  like  conclusion. 
According  to  Acts  ^1)28  the  bishops'  duty  is  to  shepherd 
(iroL/j.aiv€iv)  ;  the  bishops  thus  are  synonymous  with  the 
'  pastors'  {iroifjitves)  of  Eph.  In,  as  also  appears  from 
1  Pet.  225.  The  pastors  again,  however,  even  Harnack 
(see  above,  §  46  b)  has  perceived  to  be  in  Hermas 
synonymous  with  'presbyters,'  and  'shepherding' 
{iroifxatveLf)  is  the  distinctive  task  of  presbyters  accord- 
ing to  i  Pet.  5  2.  Further,  where  the  shepherd  goes 
before  the  flock  he  is  their  '  leader'  (ijyovfxevos). 

That  '  leaders '  (ij-yovfxei/oi)  in  Heb.  denotes  the  heads  of  the 
church  is  an  interpretation  very  much  recommended  by  13  17 
('  they  watch  on  behalf  of  your  souls')  and  ?>.  24  and  not  set  aside 
by  v.  7  ;  for  in  v.  7  it  is  not  said  that  teaching  is  the  primary  task 
of  the  leaders  (cp  §  39  a) — in  fact,  the  meaning  may  even  be  such 
an  'admonition'  (vovdereiv)  as  we  find  in  1  Thess.  i>  12  expressly 
attributed  to  the  church  rulers. 

The  phrase  '  chief  men '  (civ&peq  ifyovfjievoi)  applied  in  Acts  15  22 
as  a  title  of  honour  to  Judas  Barsabbas  and  Silas  is  much  too 
general  to  warrant  us  in  taking  it  for  a  technical  term  which, 
were  it  to  be  so  regarded,  would  rest  upon  the  circumstance  that, 
according  to  I032,  they  were  prophets.  Equally  little  reason  is 
there  for  holding  that  in  Hermas  (/ 7y.  iii.  9  7-10)  the  'leaders' 
(Trpov}yovn.ei>ot)  as  teachers  are  distinguished  from  those  who  have 
precedence  (n-pouTOKafleSpiTai)  as  presidents  (see  above,  §  44  a  2, 
note),  for  the  exhortation  immediately  following — {be  not  like 
sorcerers ' — is  given  not  to  the  first  merely  but  to  both.  In  Vis. 
ii.  2  6  '  the  leaders  of  the  church  '  (oi  irpo-qyov/xevoi  ttj?  eKK^rjcriaq) 
fits  the  presidents  very  well.  As  regards  1  Clem.,  Harnack  (TZZ, 
1889,  p.  4rg,  n.  2)  has  already  withdrawn  the  view  previously 
set  forth  by  him  {TU  -2,  pp.  95  and  in)  that  'leaders'  ([n-po-] 
Tjyoiiiuei'oi.)  in  the  sense  of  'held  in  honour'  {reTiy.t\^.ivoi,  Did. 
15  2)  applies  only  to  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers.  It  was  all 
the  more  certainly  a  mistaken  view  inasmuch  as  '  leaders '  (riyovfj..) 
in  1  Clem,  is  six  times  used  to  denote  high  political  functionaries 
(07  32  2  37  2/.  51  5  55  1  01 1).     It  was  necessary  for  Harnack  to 
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hold  it  as  long  as  in  1  3  21 6  the  presbyters  for  whom  honour  is 
demanded  after  the  « leaders  *  Gyo^wO-but  in  diflferen  phrase- 
ology  (see  the  structure  of  the  passages  in  §  43  ^  'Twe^  taken  ™ 
be  official  persons  (§  46  a).  If,  in  accordance  with  his  present 
view,  we  take  the  word  in  these  two  passages  as  meaning  elderly 
people,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  taking— contrary 
to  his  view-the  'leaders'  ([irpo-]  i,yovfj.euot)  in  the  sense  of 
presidents  of  the  church,  as  in  all  other  passages. 

This  'ruling'  {-nyetaeat),  however,  in  turn,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  'presiding'  (tt potarao dai)  of  1  Thess.  5 12 
Rom.  128i  Tim.  5 17  or  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  '  govern- 
ment '  [Kv(3cpvr)<Tis)  in  1  Cor.  12  28.  Such  a  church  ruler 
is  very  well  described  in  Tit.  17  comprehensively  as  a 
•  steward  of  God  '  {Beov  olkov6^los).  Thus  the  synonyms 
also  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  already  indicated,  that  the 
distinction  between  the  function  of  church  government 
by  presbyters  and  that  of  administration  of  finance  and 
worship  by  episcopi  must  be  given  up.1 

Much  value  is  attached   by  Hatch  and  Harnack  in 

support  of  their  theory  to  episcopi  and  deacons  being 

.  „   „  ,.       apparently  closely  connected,  not  only 

48.  Connection,.^  .  t.  Jn„K  ,'1b„  •    __,  nft,i 


between 

deacons  and 

bishops. 


linguistically  but  also  in  respect  of  their 
functions.  The  fact  is  admitted  ;  but 
it  does  not  prove  the  theory.  If  there 
was  only  a  single  superintendency  it  of 
course  carried  with  it  the  supervision  also  of  the  activity 
of  the  deacons,  and  was  exercised  in  conjunction  with 
them. 

So  was  it,  admittedly,  at  a  later  date  when  the  episcopus,  as 
with  Justin,  was  leader  of  the  divine  service  and  chief  almoner  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties  ;  so  also  can  it  have  been,  therefore, 
at  an  earlier  date,  and  all  the  more  so  as  the  conditions  were 
comparatively  simple.  Already  in  1  Cor.  12  28  only  the  gift  of 
'government'  (KV/3e'pi/7jcris),  and  in  Rom.  12  6-8  only  'ruling' 
(TrpoicrTatrflai),  is  presented  as  what  can  be  regarded  as  the  primi- 
tive form  alike  of  the  duty  of  the  presbyters  and  of  that  of  episcopi 
in  the  sense  intended  by  Hatch  and  Harnack.  For  the  very 
earliest  times  Hatch  in  point  of  fact  supposes  only  one  superin- 
tendency. This  is  valid,  however,  for  the  whole  development; 
if  in  the  '  helps  '  (<ii/TiA>j)Ln/fei?)  the  later  deacons  are  prefigured, 
the  later  episcopi  are  prefigured  in  this  whole  function  of 
leadership  and  not  in  an  activity  limited  to  matters  of  cultus  or 
of  finance.  The  warning  against  greed  in  which  Harnack  sees 
a  weighty  support  for  his  description  of  the  sphere  of  duty  of 
the  episcopi  is  given  in  1  Pet.  5  2  to  the  presbyters. 

The  state  of  the  question  is  essentially  simplified  by 

what  has  just  been  observed.     The  problem — first  created 

_.         -  by  the  hypothesis  itself — as  to  how  it  came 

,       about  that  the  episcopi  who  in  the  earliest 

"  "  '  times  ranked  after  the  presbyters  came  to 
rise  above  them,  falls  to  the  ground  with  that  hypothesis. 
Thus  the  question  that  alone  remains  is  simply  this  : 
how  was  it  that  the  episcopate  reached  to  the  high 
position  it  ultimately  did  gain?  This  of  its  own  accord 
divides  into  two  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  supremacy  of  the  episcopate — not,  how- 
ever, the  supremacy  of  the  college  of  episcopi  over  the 
college  of  presbyters,  for  the  two  were  identical,  but  the 
supremacy  over  the  community  in  the  surprisingly  high 
degree  actually  attained — and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  the  episcopus  in  the  in- 
dividual church.  The  explanations  that  can  be  given 
for  the  latter  fact  are  only  partially  different  from  those 
that  can  be  given  for  the  former. 

If  we  follow  Harnack's  representations  as  to  the 
various  organisations,  summarised  above  (§  44  a),  then 
we  can  in  point  of  fact  actually  distinguish  three  :  that 
of  the  persons  who  teach,  the  patriarchal  organisation 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  community,  and  that  of  the 
elective  officials — that  is  to  say,  of  the  superintendents 
(without  distinction  between  presbyters  and  episcopi) 
and  of  the  deacons.  Now,  it  is  certainly  correct  to  say 
that  ultimately  the  dignities  belonging  to  the  two  first- 
named  organisations  accrued  by  cumulation  to  the  epi- 
scopi, even  although  the  increment  from  the  patriarchal 
element  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  very 
great  ;  and  the  change  is  enormous.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  reasonable  to  demand  that  the  explana- 

1  In  the  present  discussion  the  'angels  of  the  churches  in 
Rev.  If.  are  (in  agreement  with  Lightfoot,  Christ.  Ministry^ 
29-31)  left  out  of  account. 
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tion  shall  endeavour  to  dispense,  if  possible,  with  any 
assumption  of  a  break  in  the  development,  with  any  such 
supposition  as  that  (with  which  Loning,  for  example, 
works  in  accounting  for  the  monarchy  of  the  bishop)  of 
a  change  of  constitution  ;  for  we  have  no  trace  of  any 
such  abrupt  change.  As  a  means  towards  this  end, 
however,  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  suggestion 
of  Loofs  that  the  monarchy  of  the  episcopus  began 
already  soon  after  i  Clem. ,  before  the  position  of  the 
episcopate  as  highest  had  established  itself.  Not  only  are 
the  sources  unanimous  against  this  ;  the  argument  also 
that  in  the  conduct  of  divine  service  the  shifting  presi- 
dency by  various  members  of  the  governing  college,  and 
the  alternation  of  these  also  in  the  free  prayer  and  the 
preaching  was  not  long  tolerable,  can  claim  little  weight. 
If  now,  in  our  search  for  the  immediate  causes  which 
led  to  the  supremacy  of  the  episcopi,  we  leave  out  of 
__  account    all    such    fanciful     notions     as 

, .       *    that    Christians    believed    representatives 


matters, 
conduct  of 


of  Christ  to  be  necessary  before  his  own 
actual  parusia,  unquestionably  (a)  great 
bciviug.  Weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  matter  of 
financial  control.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity was  only  too  easily  dependent  on  the  officials  who 
had  control  of  the  church's  alms,  (&)  Only,  this  aspect 
of  their  functions  would  hardly  in  itself  have  led  to  the 
episcopi  as  conceived  of  by  Hatch  and  Harnack  becom- 
ing leaders  of  the  service.  The  fact  that  expenses  are 
incurred  in  connection  with  divine  service  was  far  from 
involving  the  necessity  that  the  men  whom  we  may  liken 
to  paymasters  should  offer  the  prayers  and  preside  at 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  Much  rather  would 
this  be  naturally,  and  in  the  first  instance,  the  function 
of  such  church  members  as  are  marked  out  for  it  by  their 
Christian  experience  and  worth.  Such  were,  according  to 
the  view  taken  in  the  present  article,  the  chosen  presidents 
who  at  the  same  time  managed  the  money  matters  of 
the  community.  The  conduct  of  the  service  thus  consti- 
tutes a  second  element  which  contributed  to  the  raising 
of  their  dignity.  Still,  it  was  not  in  itself  of  extreme 
importance,  for  the  teaching  addresses  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  service  by  any  persons  qualified  for  the 
task  must  doubtless  have  been  looked  upon  as  something 
still  more  important. 

It  is  also  surprising  that  our  sources  practically  nowhere  have 
anything  to  say  as  to  the  person  to  whom  it  pertains  to  conduct 
the  eucharistic  service  ;  and  the  indication  as  to  this  point  in  the 
Didache  (10  7)  actually  points  to  the  inference  that  prophets  had 
precedence  over  the  regular  leaders  of  the  function,  not  only  in 
delivering  free  addresses  but  also  at  the  eucharist.  At  the  same 
time  the  function  of  conducting  the  divine  service  has  given  the 
author  of  1  Clern.  (4oyC)  occasion  to  put  the  presidents  on  a  level 
with  the  OT  high  priests  or  priests,  which  the  Didache  does 
from  a  quite  different  point  of  view  (that,  namely,  of  their  being 
entitled  to  the  first-fruits)  precisely  with  the  prophets  (133). 
From  the  end  of  the  second  century  onwards  this  equation  re- 
dounded greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  bishops  (cp  §  59  a). 

[c )  For  the  sake  of  supplying  the  counterpart  from  the 
post-apostolic  period  to  what  has  been  shown  in  §  8 
regarding  the  worship  of  the  oldest  Christian  time,  we 
briefly  mention  here  that  Pliny  (§  40  c) — more  particularly 
for  the  Sunday  [stato  die:  cp  Barn.  15  9,  Did.  14 1) — made 
out  two  distinct  gatherings  :  one  in  the  morning  {ante 
lucem)  for  the  purpose  of  responsive  singing  to  Christ  as 
a  deity  [carmen  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  secitm  invice?n), 
and  to  exhort  one  another  mutually  to  good  deeds,  the 
other  for  <x  repast  [ad  capiendum  cibum).  The  latter 
had  been  abandoned  after  Pliny's  publication  of  the 
emperor's  prohibition  of  '  hetEeriae '  or  religious  confra- 
ternities. In  fact,  we  find  in  Justin  [Apol.  I67)  only  one 
Sunday  service,  with  lessons  from  the  gospels  or  the 
prophets  (§  42  a),  preaching  by  the  president  (irpoearws), 
common  prayer,  free  eucharistic  prayer  by  the  president, 
Amen  by  the  congregation,  partaking  of  the  eucharist, 
offering  of  voluntary  alms  to  the  president.  When  in 
2  Pet.  2 13,  in  spite  of  the  retention  of  'feasting  with' 
((rvvtvujxou/jLevoi)  from  Jude  12,  the  word  'love-feasts' 
{dydirais)  gives  place  to    'deceivings'    (d7rdrats),   this 
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may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  indicating  that  the  agapm 
or  love-feasts  were  no  longer  in  use  at  the  date  of  2  Pet. 

(d)  The  application  of  the  OT  law  concerning  first- 
fruits  to  bishops  led  to  another  result  :  they  were  able 
to  give  up  their  civil  callings  and  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  the  duties  of  their  ecclesiastical  office.  By  this 
they,  and  the  presbyters  and  deacons  under  them,  became 
for  the  first  time  a  definite  order  of  a  spiritual  kind.  As 
citation  is  made  in  1  Tim.  5 18  of  the  OT  saying  about 
the  ox  that  treads  the  corn,  and  of  the  aphorism  of 
Jesus  (Lk.  IO7)  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  by  'double  honour'  (SiirXrj  rttx-q) 
in  v.  17  for  the  ruling  presltyters  who  labour  in  teaching, 
is  meant  double  remuneration,  although  perhaps  in  the 
form  of  gifts  in  kind,  since  fixed  salaries  were,  even  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  still  uncommon  and  not 
looked  upon  with  favour.     Cp  also  2  Tim.  246. 

Since,  however,  the  most  material  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  supremacy  and  monarchy  of  the  episcopi 
ri    ToopViitio-    was  mac*e  m  tne  Per'od  of  gnosticism 


authority. 


the  part  taken  by  the  episcopi  in  the 


work  of  teaching  (§  39^)  was  in  all 
probability  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  causes  of 
their  advancement.  It  was  not  so  much  that  the  bishops 
themselves  regularly  preached,  as  that  they  looked  after 
the  orthodoxy  of  those  who  did  preach. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  doubtless  be  too  ideal  a  way  of 
looking  at  matters  were  we  to  suppose  that  the  communities 
accorded  an  increased  reverence  to  their  bishops  on  the  ground 
that  as  teachers  they  came  forward  clothed  with  a  divine  authority 
in  virtue  of  their  endowment  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  no  longer 
merely  with  the  human  authority  that  had  been  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  fact  of  their  election.  In  a  constitutional  matter  of 
such  far-reaching  import  we  may  conjecture  that  the  issue  was 
really  determined  by  common-sense  practical  considerations. 
As  over  against  gnosticism,  if  the  church  was  not  to  fall  to 
pieces,  very  fixed  and  definite  norms  were  needed,  and  he  who 
applied  them  firmly  and  unhesitatingly  was  the  man  for  the 
time.  We  may  be  sure  that  opposition  was  not  absent ;  but 
what  gained  the  victory  here  also,  as  so  often,  was  clearness  and 
decision  of  aim.  The  suppression  of  personal  freedom  and  of 
the  democratic  power  of  the  community  was  not  flinched  from  ; 
a  majority  could  always  be  found  which  saw  in  these  things  the 
lesser  evil.  This  holds  good,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  whole 
field  of  doctrine,  but  also  with  respect  to  all  spheres  within  which 
energetic  episcopi  gradually  extended  their  powers. 

Thus  it  was  not  the  transference  of  the  teaching 
authority  to  the  episcopi  that,  in  itself  considered,  was 
decisive  for  the  supremacy  ;  it  was  their  whole  governing 
activity ;  and  this  whole  activity,  not  their  doctrinal 
authority  alone,  was  aided  by  the  idea  of  apostolic 
succession  (§  37),  which  naturally,  where  it  existed,  had 
great  influence. 

The  greater  the  dangers  arising  from  gnosticism  and 

from  persecution,  the  more  indispensable  was  unity  of 

Q       .   .    authority.     This  would  serve  to  explain 

52.  Special   not    only    the    steps    we    have    aiready 

causes  ot  enumeratecl,  but  also  the  final  step,  the 
m°Vh  y  ot  transition  from  a  college  of  presidents 
Disnops.  tQ  a  monarchical  bishop,  although,  apart 
from  the  actual  evidence  of  the  transition  in  question, 
one  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  declare  it  inevitable. 
In  any  case  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  any  one  of 
the  analogies  which  have  been  adduced.  There  are  no 
close  analogies  in  the  Grasco-Roman  religious  institu- 
tions or  the  Grasco-Roman  municipal  government; 
nor  is  it  very  much  to  the  point  to  remark  that  a 
monarchical  position  arises  with  some  sort  of  necessity 
out  of  presidency  over  a  college.  There  must  always 
be  extraordinary  conditions  if  this  is  to  happen.  Such 
extraordinary  conditions  were,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in 
the  necessity  of  the  time.  We  may  be  sure,  moreover, 
of  this — that  the  great  majority  of  the  bishops  of  that 
period  who  rose  above  the  college  to  which  they 
belonged,  or  ought  to  have  belonged,  were  conspicuously 
fitted  for  their  work,  otherwise  the  encroachments  which 
were  inevitable  before  the  monarchical  position  could 
be  secured  would  not  have  been  acquiesced  in. 

It  may  also  be  allowable  to  suggest  that  corruption  among 
the  presbyters  and  deacons,  such  as,  e.g.,  Hermas  rebukes  and 
1  Pet.  5  has  in  view,  may  have  elicited  within  the  community 
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itself  the  wish  for  a  strong  hand  to  control  such  persons. 
Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  give  much  prominence 
to  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  which,  according  to  Loofs,  may  have 
given  rise  to  such  wishes,  or  to  the  example  of  James  the  brother 
of  fe^LH,  or  even,  as  Lining  thinks,  to  that  of  Symeon  the  son 
of  Cloias(^.7'.,  §  4f),  his  successor,  as  having  been  monarchical 
'  bishops  "  of  the  primitive  church,  is  doubtful.  The  final  issue 
here  also  will  have  been  the  result  of  very  simple  and  practical 
considerations.  In  any  case  we  shall  have  to  concede  that,  after 
all  our  efforts  to  ascertain  it,  the  exact  course  of  the  process  by 
which  the  monarchy  of  the  Christian  bishop  arose  remains 
obscure. 

On  the  contrary,  the  goal  which  was  attained  at  the 
close  of  our  period  is  quite  clear. 

_„    .  -  (a)  As  regards  the  conduct  of  wor- 

53.  Acme  of  u-  u  i      j  w 

...  ship,   we   have   already  seen  (£>  50 c 

episcopal  idea:  h        according  to  Justin,  all  function 


Ignatius. 


except  those  of  the  deacons  and  that 


of  the  reading  aloud  were  united  in  the  person  of  the 
'president'  (TrpoeaT&s).  The  title  chosen,  however, 
for  which  we  may  be  sure  that  the  community  of  Rome, 
to  which  Justin  belonged,  used  episcopos,  reminds  us 
that  Justin  is  writing  for  pagans  and  chooses  his 
language  with  pagans  in  view  (see  Bishop,  §  14).  On 
this  account  we  must  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  he 
has  also  somewhat  simplified  for  his  readers  his  account 
of  the  Christian  institutions. 

{b)  In  the  Ignatian  epistles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideal 
of  the  episcopate  is  delineated  with  perfect  clearness. 

The  community  at  Ephesus  is  one  with  its  bishop  just  as  the 
church  is  one  with  Christ  (Ef>h.  f<i).  The  bishop  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Lord  himself  is  regarded  (Eph.  ti  1),  and  obedi- 
ence given  to  him  as  to  Christ  (Trail,  li).  The  bishop  is 
God's  representative,  and  the  presbyters  represent  the  synedrium 
of  the  apostles  (Magn.  61,  Trail.  I2  3  1).  The  deacons  are 
to  be  honoured  like  Jesus,  like  the  bishop  (ibid.),  like  the 
commandment  of  God  (Smyrn.  S  i).  As  Jesus  followed  the 
Father,  so  ought  all  to  follow  the  bishop  (ibid.)  ;  as  Jesus  did 
nothing  without  the  Father,  so  ought  the  Christian  to  do  nothing 
without  the  bishop  and  the  presbyters  (Magn.  7  1,  Trail.  'X  2): 
especially,  and  before  all,  nothing  that  has  relation  to  the 
church  (Smyrn.  S  1).  Where  the  bishop  appears,  there  ought 
the  laity  (to  ttAtj^os)  to  be;  just  as  where  Christ  is,  there  the 
catholic  church  is(S2).  Without  the  bishop  and  the  presbyters 
nothing  deserves  the  name  of  '  church  '  (Trail.  3  1).  A  celebra- 
tion of  the  eucharist  is  in  order  only  when  it  is  conducted  by  the 
bishop  or  by  some  one  to  whom  the  duty  has  been  committed  by 
him  ;  without  the  bishop's  authority  neither  may  baptism  be 
administered  nor  a  love-feast  held  ;  he  who  does  aught  without 
the  cognisance  of  the  bishop  is  serving  the  devil  (Smyrn.  82 
9  1).  A  marriage  is  to  be  gone  about  with  the  bishop's  concur- 
rence. If  an  ascetic  becomes  more  famous  by  his  abstinence 
than  the  bishop  he  has  incurred  perdition  (ad  Polyc.  5  2).  A 
layman  is  not  entitled  even  to  have  a  private  opinion  (ad  Magn. 
7  1).     In  short,  the  hierarchy  is  in  optimaforma. 

(c)  What  we  do  not  find  in  Ignatius  is  the  idea  of  the 
apostolic  succession,  of  consecration,  and  of  the  equation 
of  bishops  with  the  priests  of  the  OT.  In  everything 
else,  however,  he  shows  himself  to  be  the  thinker  who  has 
travelled  farthest  on  the  path  which  we  are  now  survey- 
ing— not  only  in  respect  of  predominant  point  of  view, 
but  also  in  all  the  other  individual  points  detailed  in 
preceding  paragraphs.  Nevertheless,  his  epistles  are 
often  regarded  as  genuine  and  assigned  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  As  regards  the  matter  of  church- 
constitution,  the  question  of  genuineness  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  date.  It  is  not,  after  all,  incompre- 
hensible if  any  one  should  think  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles  defensible  as  long  as  he  leaves  it  open  to  bring 
the  date  down  as  late  as  to  150  a.d. 

It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  manner  also  in 
which  Ignatius  writes  to  his  readers  is  such  as  to  raise  the 
gravest  difficulties  in  the  mind  of  a  critic  who  looks  for  what  is 
natural  and  in  the  circumstances  probable.  The  judgment  as 
to  this  will  vary,  it  is  true,  according  to  the  subjectivity  of  each 
individual.  Nevertheless,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  it 
is  unmistakable  in  at  least  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  that  Ignatius 
could  not  have  sent  to  his  honoured  colleague,  whom  in  8  1  he 
speaks  of  as  possessing  the  mind  of  God,  exhortations  so  ele- 
mentary, and  even  sometimes  containing  such  an  element  of 
censure,  as  the  following  : — '  vindicate  thine  office  in  all  diligence 
of  flesh  and  of  spirit '  (1  2) ;  '  despise  not  slaves  '(43);  'be  thou 
wise  as  the  serpent  in  all  things,  and  harmless  always  as  the 
dove '(-2);  'ask  for  larger  wisdom  than  thou  hast' (1  3);  'be 
thou  more  diligent  than  thou  art '  (3  2),  etc.  They  are  still  more 
inappropriate  than  those  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ('§  54^).  How 
little  the  author  in  reality  bears  in  mind  that  he  U  claiming  to 
be  writing  to  Polycarp  is  shown  also  in  the  fact  that,  without 
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any  attempt  at  a  transition,  from  chap.  0  forwards  he  addresses 
the  church  of  Polycarp  :  '  give  ye  heed  to  the  bishop,  etc. 

(d)  On  the  other  hand,  the  assignment  of  the  Ignatian 
epistles  to  the  first  decennia  of  the  second  century  is 
attended  by  insurmountable  difficulties. 

Ignatius  does  not  seek,  like  1  Tim.  (see  §54),  to  introduce 
monarchical  episcopacy  as  something  new  ;  he  takes  it  for 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  What  he  is  contending  lor  is 
merely  unconditional  subjection  to  the  bishops.  Y\  hoever 
assigns  the  earlier  date  to  the  epistles  is  compelled,  therefore,  to 
assume  that,  in  Antioch  (and  all  Syria),  the  home  of  Ignatius, 
and  in  the  communities  of  Asia  Minor  to  which  he  writes,  mon- 
archical episcopacy  had  arisen  as  early  as  about  the  year  100  a.  d.  , 
whilst  throughout  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  church  it  was 
unknown,  and  especially  at  Rome,  the  central  point,  was  still 
unknown  to  Hermas  in  140.  It  can  readily  be  allowed  that  the 
development  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  may  in  many 
provinces  have  taken  a  different  course  from  that  which  it  fol- 
lowed in  others  ;  but  a  difference  so  immense  as  that  just  in- 
dicated is  attended  with  the  gravest  difficulties.  All  the  more 
ought  it  to  be  considered  that  we  have  no  other  witness  for  the 
early  existence  of  monarchical  episcopacy  than  precisely  the 
Ignatian  epistles  themselves. 

The  circumstance  that  no  bishop  of  Rome  is  mentioned  in  the 
Ignatian  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  often  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  all  seven  epistles,  inasmuch  as  this  representation 
is  in  accordance  with  the  actual  position  of  affairs  in  Rome 
before  Justin's  time  (see  above,  «■).  What  it  actually  does  prove 
is  one  or  other  of  these  two  things  : — (1)  Either  that  the  author, 
out  of  deference  to  the  Roman  community  (81  :  '  Ye  were  the 
instructors  of  others,  and  my  desire  is  that  those  lessons  shall 
hold  good  which  as  teachers  ye  enjoin  '),  deemed  it  unfitting  to 
give  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  given  to  the  other 
churches  his  theories  and  exhortations  regarding  the  episcopate 
(so  Sohm,  168-170,  on  the  assumption  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Ignatian  epistles  ;  but  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  spuriousness 
the  argument  remains  equally  applicable).  Or,  (2)  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  not  by  the  same  hand  as  the  other  six  epistles 
(so  Volter,  Die  ignat.  Britfe,  1892,  who,  however,  combines  this 
idea  with  an  untenable  hypothesis). 

(1?)  If,  however,  it  be  suggested  that  in  the  provinces 
indicated  the  early  realisation  of  the  idea  had  to  en- 
counter practical  hindrances  such  as,  let  us  say,  the 
democratic  habitude  of  the  communities  or  the  want  of 
outstanding  episcopal  personalities,  the  observation  does 
not  apply  at  any  rate  to  a  pure  idea,  such  as  that  of 
the  catholic  church,  which  finds  expression  in  ad  Smyrn. 
82.  As  an  idea  it  figures  in  Col.  and  Eph.  and  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  ;  had 
the  word  {ko.6o\ik7})  been  pronounced,  it  must  have 
spread  like  wildfire  and  met  with  acceptance  everywhere. 
Instead  of  this,  what  do  we  find?  Complete  silence 
down  to  the  decennium  from  170-180  (see  above,  §  25^). 

In  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp(Superscriptionand  81  I62  192) 
Harnack(£^:/^.  1885  <£,  p.  410/!;  Lehrb.d.  Dogmengesch.  1(^336, 
n.,  ET  2  75,  n.)  disputes  the  genuineness  of  the  word  '  catholic ' 
(Ka6o\LKTi) ;  plainly  what  he  has  in  his  mind  is  that  this  writing 
could  not  have  come  into  being  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Polycarp  in  155  or  156  a.d.  if  it  contained  this  word  ;  yet  we  are 
to  be  told  that  it  had  already  been  spoken  about  110-117  by 
Ignatius.  Harnack  seeks  to  gain  acceptance  for.  this  by  drawing 
trie  distinction  that  in  Mart.  Polyc.  tj  ko.QoKlkt\  ckkAijo-io.  means 
*  the  orthodox  church '  (a  sense  which  '  first  came  into  use  a  long 
while  after  the  middle  of  the  first  century'),  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  it  means  in  Ignatius  'the  universal  church,  in  contrast  to 
the  particular  congregations,'  which  last  sense  was,  he  maintains, 
undoubtedly  known  even  in  the  apostolic  age  (cp  also  Sohm, 
106-198).  Harnack  himself  shows  how  little  tenable  is  this  dis- 
tinction, as  well  as  the  conjecture  of  so  early  a  date  for  the  ex- 
pression '  the  catholic  church,'  and  draws  the  right  inference  from 
the  facts  mentioned,  when  in  ACL  II.  (  =  Chronol.)\  391  he  prints 
the  word  Ka#oAi/oj  in  Ignatius  also  with  a  mark  of  interrogation, 
although  unfortunately  without  giving  a  word  of  explanation  of 
the  reason  for  his  doubt.  This  is  a  very  questionable  way  of 
getting  over  difficulties,  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  when  all 
other  indications  are  against  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  word  in  the  circle  of  ideas  of  the  writer  who  is  in  questino. 

(/)  Here,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  Harnack 
himself  acknowledges  two  matters  which  present  equally 
great  difficulties  against  the  earlier  dating  of  the  epistles ; 
viz. ,  the  theological  terminology  which  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  the  tin- 
acquaintance  with  the  epistles  shown  by  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  previous  to  Irenseus.  (The  Epistle  of 
Polycarp  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  external  testimony 
to  their  early  date  ;  see  John,  Son  of  Zkbedee,  §  47. ) 

{g)  The  most  important  of  Harnack's  proofs  for  the 
higher  antiquity  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  is,  to  begin 
with,  the  absence  of  the  idea  of  the  apostolic  succession. 
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This  idea,  however,  is  no  more  than  prepared  for  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  (§  37  c-e),  and  according  to  Harnack 
himself  [Lehrb.  d.Dogmengesch.  KJ,33o/. ,  ET  2  69^)  there 
are  even  as  late  as  "in  Irenceus  and  Tertullian  only  the 
first  hints  of  the  new  conception."  It  is  therefore  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Ignatius  always  places  not  the 
bishops  but  the  presbyters  on  a  level  with  the  apostles. 
And  how  would  it  be  if  in  drawing  his  parallel,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  between  the  bishop  and  Christ,  he  was 
conscious  of  saying  something  advanced,  just  as  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  theory  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  is 
ignored  because  the  writer  is  conscious  that  he  can  call 
him  the  Logos  (cp  Mary,  §§  10,  16)? 

[h)  The  observation  of  Harnack  that  the  Ignatian 
epistles  betray  no  knowledge  of  the  great  gnostic  systems, 
whilst  vet  thej'  frequently  are  fount!  controverting  gnosti- 
cism and  especially  docetism,  also  deserves  attention. 

Here,  however,  it  has  to  be  remarked  in  Llie  first  place  with 
regard  to  the  reading  referring  to  Yalentinus  (tut  Magu.  S  j), 
'eternal  logos  not  proceeding  from  silence'  (Ao-yo?  diSios  ovk  ano 
<riytjs  ■npaekBiiivX  that  it  cannot  be  finally  disposed  of  by  pass- 
ing a  judgment  upon  the  general  superiority  of  the  MSS  and 
versions  which  omit  the  two  words  '  eternal,'  '  not '  (di'Stof  ovk), 
and  thus  depriving  the  passage  of  all  its  colour  ;  what  has  to  be 
done  is  to  explain  how  the  longer  could  have  arisen  out  of  the 
shorter  reading  ;  and  this  will  be  found  a  difficult  task,  as  the 
copyists,  of  course,  had  no  inkling  of  the  Valentinian  ideas.  As 
for  the  shorter  reading  itself,  it  is,  indeed,  possible  at  a  pinch 
to  say  what  its  meaning  would  be  if  the  author  had  written  it ; 
but  it  will  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  satisfactory  occasion  as 
explaining  why  he  should  have  wished  to  express  any  such 
thought  at  all. 

If  we  leave  this  passage,  however,  out  of  account, 
may  it  not  be  that  the  author,  like  the  majority  of  the 
NT  writers  (see  above,  §  31),  regarded  it  as  beneath 
his  dignity  to  go  with  any  detail  at  all  into  the  views  of 
his  opponents  ?  In  the  case  of  a  writer  who  (to  take  a 
single  instance)  speaks  of  those  whom  he  is  controvert- 
ing as  mad  dogs  who  bite  secretly  [ad  Eph.  7i),  there 
would  be  nothing  surprising  in  such  a  thing. 

(/)  When,  moreover,  Ignatius  enjoins  obedience,  not 
only  as  towards  the  bishops,  but  also  as  towards  the 
presbyters  and  deacons,  this  is  not  a  proof  of  defective 
zeal  for  the  episcopal  dignity,  as  soon  as  it  is  presupposed 
that,  before  all,  the  presbyters  and  deacons  obey  the 
bishop.  But  this  must  suffice  ;   the  Ignatian  ques- 

tion cannot  be  pursued  further  here.  What  has  already 
been  said  may  perhaps,  however,  serve  in  some  measure 
at  least  to  justify  the  judgment  of  critical  theology  that 
the  epistles  came  into  being  about  170-180  A.D.,  and 
therefore  are  not  genuine. 

(a)  If  we  fix  our  eye  upon  what  we  find  in  Ignatius 
as  representing  the  final  phase  in  the  development,  we 
54  Pretiara  sna^  De  able  to  understand  better  one  of 
torv  atae-p  in  tne  mtermediate  stages  on  the  same  road, 

Pastoral      lading  towards  the  same  terminus.      In 

r_i„4.i. what  has  hitherto  been  said  we  have  made 

■bpistles.  ,    ,      „  ,  T,   .    , 

use  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  a  source 

for  our  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  only  with  caution, 

since  they  are  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  do  not 

reflect  a  clear  image  of  any  one  definite  time.      However 

that  may  be,  the  purpose  of  the  author,  or  of  the  authors, 

which  was  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  things  such  as 

we  see  actually  existing  in  the  Ignatian  epistles,  claims 

our  attention.      In  the  course  of  our  examination  it  will 

incidentally  appear  how  utterly  impossible  it  becomes, 

in  view  of  the  course  which   the  development  of   the 

ecclesiastical  constitution  took,  to  attribute  these  epistles 

to   Paul ;    on    the   question    of    their   authorship,    see 

Timothy  [Epistle];  Titus  [Epistle]. 

(b)  In  2  Tim.  we  already  meet  with  the  idea  of  the 
apostolic  succession  (§  37  c-e),  although  church  offices 
are  not  as  yet  expressly  treated.  Needless  to  say,  the 
exhortations— which,  in  the  highly  elementary  form  in 
which  we  find  them  for  example  in  1 13  222  3 14/!,  were 
certainly  quite  unnecessary  for  Timothy,  Paul's  intimate 
associate  and  fellow-worker  for  many  years — have  no 
other  object  than  to  exhibit  the  qualifications  which 
must  be  looked  for  in  one  who  is  to  occupy  a  position 
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of  leadership  in  the  church.  In  Tit.  and  1  Tim.  they 
are  of  the  same  character  ;  here,  however,  we  find  added 
a  formal  catalogue  of  the  attributes  that  are  necessary  in 
a  bishop  (Tit.  I6-9  1  Tim.  32-7) ;  in  1  Tim.  3  8-12  those  re- 
quired in  deacons  and  deaconesses  are  also  enumerated. 
As  Titus  is  to  appoint  presbyters  in  every  city  of  Crete 
(1 5),  and  as,  according  to  1  7,  'episcopus'  is  only  another 
word  for  'presbyter,'  we  may  not  say  that  the  singular 
{rbv  iirlvKoirov)  implies  the  precept  or  the  presupposition 
that  each  community  is  to  have  only  one  bishop. 
t  In  1  Tim.  the  case  seems  to  be  different  in  so  far  as  the 
singular  'the  episcopos'  (rbv  kiria-Kotrov)  in  3  2  has  the  plural 
Miaconi'  (SiaKoi'ou?)  as  its  parallel  in  i>.  8.  Nevertheless,  to 
infer _ monarchical  episcopacy  from  this  would  be  insecure  ;  for 
the  singular  in  3  2  can  quite  well,  exactly  as  in  Tit.  1  7,  where  it 
is  simply  a  carrying  on  of  the  plural  '  presbyters'  (wpeafivTepovs), 
lie  due  to  the  circumstance  that  on  each  occasion  in  the  preced- 
ing verse  f  any  [man] '  (Tts)  is  used  :  (Tit.  1  </)  '  if  any  man  is 
blameless,'  etc.  ;  (iTim.Si)  'if  a  man  seekuth  the  office  of  a 
bishop,'  etc.  Indeed,  as  the  presbyter-  are  wanting  in  ch.  3  and 
yet  are  futind  in  4  14  5  17  ig,  wu  are  compelled,  if  we  suppose  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  be  the  same  throughout,  to  conclude  that 
here  also  they  are  identical  with  the  bishops. 

(e)  In  other  passages,  however,  t  Tim.  goes  farther, 
and  that  too  in  the  injunctions  laid  upon  Timothy  him- 
self. In  5  19  a  precept  is  given  with  reference  to  judicial 
proceedings  against  a  presbyter — not  against  a  senior 
member  of  the  community,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  v.  1  (§  43  b), — for  immediately  before  (v.  17)  it  is 
found  in  its  official  sense. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  position 
assigned  to  Timothy  is  merely  that  of  an  evangelist  or  teacher, 
inferior,  not  only  to  that  of  apostles,  but  also  to  that  of  prophets, 
and  superior  to  that  of  presbyters  (=episcopi)  only  in  virtue  of 
the  precedence  due  to  Timothy  in  his  capacity  of  teacher  (so 
Harnack,  TW'22,  p.  112;  cp  above,  j;  46  <£).  Not  only  is  it 
illegitimate  to  take  a  single  expression  of  2  Tim.  as  conclusive 
for  the  Pastoral  Epistles  altogether  :  it  has  further  to  be  remem- 
bered that  2  Tim.  4  5  says  no  more  than  that  Timothy  ought  to 
do  the  -work  of  an  evangelist.  His  own  proper  position  may 
easily,  therefore,  be  something  different,  and  similarly  the 
repeated  exhortations  addressed  to  him  with  respect  to  his 
teaching  by  no  means  imply  that  he  is  only  a  teacher ;  similar 
exhortations  are  addressed  in  the  same  epistle  to  the  bishop 
(§  39  e). 

Equally  mistaken,  however,  is  the  other  extreme, 
which  goes  so  far  as  to  hold  that  it  is  the  metropolitan 
dignity  that  is  described  and  founded  in  the  delineation 
here  given  of  Timothy  and  Titus.  As  in  §  20  a,  so  here 
again,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  roof  cannot  be  laid  in 
its  place  until  the  walls  have  been  built. 

(d)  It  is  of  great  importance  to  remember  that  the 
authors  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  found  themselves  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  They  desired  to  set  forth  the 
church  ideals  of  their  own  time  in  the  form  of  epistles 
of  Paul,  and  therefore  made  it  their  concern  to  represent 
Paul  as  having  instituted  that  apostolic  succession  which 
they  were  setting  forth  as  1  matter  of  theory  for  the 
episcopal  dignity.  We  have  to  judge  of  this  undertaking 
of  theirs  on  the  same  principles  as  have  been  laid  down 
in  §  35  a-  The  most  prominent  of  Paul's  fellow-workers 
seemed  the  most  suitable  persons  to  select  for  addresses  ; 
perhaps  the  selection  of  the  particular  names  may  in  part 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  existence  of  a  few  genuine 
scraps  from  the  hand  of  Paul  which  various  critics  believe 
they  can  detect  in  2  Tim.  49-18  19-22*7  (1 15-18)  Tit.  3 12  f. 
The  ideal  of  the  author  of  iTim.,  however,  in  par- 
ticular, was  none  other  than  that  which  lay  so  close  at 
hand  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived, — namely,  monarchical 
episcopacy.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  draws  his  picture 
of  Timothy — without,  however,  being  able  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  inappropriate  features  into  the  picture 
since,  in  point  of  fact,  Timothy  was  not  the  stationary 
bishop  of  one  community  but  an  itinerant  missionary. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  that  the  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  him  are  much  more  appropriate  to  the  case 
of  a  local  bishop. 

The  authority  of  an  apostle,  or  of  a  disciple  of  an 

apostle,    over    the  entire    number    of  the    communities 

T         T       founded  by  him  was,  wherever  it  existed, 

"  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  a  local 

episcopate  ;  and  Harnack  regards  3  Jn.  as  a  vain  attempt 
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by  John  the  Presbyter  (see  John,  Sox  of  Zebedee, 
§§  3-7}  to  uphold  the  territorial  authority  which,  accord- 
inn  to  Rev.  2/.,  he  possessed  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  journeys  uf  the  emissaries  of  the  Presbyter,  who  carried 
messages  from  him  and  brought  back  to  him  their  reports  (v.  3), 
were  ever  found  to  be  more  and  more  inconvenient,  according 
to  Harnar:k,and  ultimately  led  Diotrephes,  the  first  local  bishop 
whose  name  we  know,  to  refuse  any  longer  to  receive  these 
messengers,  and  10  excommunicate  those  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  showed  themselves  friendly  to  them.  The  Presbyter, 
who  in  2  Jn.  10  himself  warns  against  peripatetic  teachers,  was 
nut  in  the  end  triumphant.  Monarchical  local  episcopacy  forced 
its  way,  and  the  Presbyter  retained  the  respect  in  which  he  had 
been  held  only  in  virtue  of  his  writings,  which  according  to 
Harnack  were  the  Apocalypse,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  three 
epistles.  In  Harnack's  view  this  consideration  supplies  us  with 
a  final  but  hitherto  unnoticed  means  of  accounting  for  the 
de\elupiin.iit  of  monarchical  episcopacy. 

The  theory  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  inherent  prob- 
ability, and  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  conjectures  on  the  subject,  even  though 
it  should  not  prove  to  be  supported  by  3  Jn.  It  pre- 
supposes that  the  epistle  in  question  really  did  proceed 
from  the  church-leader  of  Asia  Minor  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century.  In  this,  however,  there  is  little  prob- 
ability (see  Juiin,  Son  of  Zebedee,  §  65).  Apart  from 
this,  the  reasons  of  Diotrephes  for  the  conduct  referred 
to  may  have  been  other  than  those  which  Harnack, 
on  purely  conjectural  grounds,  has  supposed:  in  fact, 
Diotrephes  need  not  have  been  a  bishop  at  all  ;  unless 
the  expression,  'who  loveth  to  have  the  pre-eminence 
among  them  '  (6  (ptXoirpujTeviov  atirCov),  in  v.  9,  be  a  very 
unjust  one,  we  must  rather  hold  him  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  community  or  of  the  ruling  body  who  knew 
how  to  win  for  himself  an  influence  extensive  enough  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  terrorising  measures. 

The   Didathe  also  demands  a  word.       It  has  shed 

much  new  light  on  our  present  subject,  yet  the  use  we 

fifi   "Rip-hf       make  of  it  ought  not   to  be   such  as 

understanding  results   '")  a  '''"f^™"™"'  of  all  our 

Of  Did achb. 6  previous  knowledge  _ 

I  his  is  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result 
if  we  were  to  draw  from  it  the  inference  that  the  Christian 
communities  at  the  date  of  its  composition  were  still  as  much 
without  regular  heads  as  was  the  community  of  Corinth  about 
58  a.d.  (see  ahove,  §  9  a),  and  that  bishops  and  deacons  were 
still  non-existent  and  requiring  to  be  introduced.  To  escape 
this  consequence,  it  has  either  been  proposed  to  carry  the  date 
of  the  Didachc  back  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  or  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  describes  in  the  second  century  either  a 
stage  of  the  development  that  has  been  already  passed,  or  else 
the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in  some  belated  province.  Of 
these  three  possibilities  the  last-named  would  be  the  preferable. 
Better  still,  however,  will  it  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (§  54'/).  to  bear  in  mind  the  pre- 
suppositions under  which  the  author  is  wrjting.  His 
intention  is  to  give  a  '  doctrine  for  the  Gentiles  '  who  are 
being  converted  to  Christianity.  To  these  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  Church  is  of  course  new,  and  what 
has  long  prevailed  in  consolidated  communities  must 
be  imparted  as  a  novelty.  Hence  the  exhortation  to 
choose  to  themselves  bishops  and  deacons.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  continuation  in  15 1,  '  for  they 
also  perform  such  and  such  a  service,'  or  in  15  2,  '  for 
they  are  your  honourable  men,'  shows  that  he  has  before 
his  eyes  conditions  that  have  long  existed  ;  were  it 
otherwise,  he  would  have  said:  'and  it  will  be  theirs 
to,'  etc.  So  long,  however,  as  he  cannot  presuppose 
the  presence  of  bishops  among  his  readers,  he  is  also 
precluded  from  directing  his  exhortations  to  these,  but 
must  address  them  to  the  members  of  the  community 
at  large,  and  thus  necessarily  produce  the  appearance 
of  knowing  nothing  of  any  constitution  already  existing. 
We  close  with  Phil.  1  1,  the  passage  which  Hatch 
makes  almost  the  starting-point  of  his  investigation. 
We  have  kept  it  to  the  end  because  the  words  '  with 
episcopi  and  diaconi '  (<rvv  ewiaKbTroLS  koI  diaKdvois) 
are  very  questionable.       In  connection  with  the  address 

cfr  tju-i  1  '  to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  who  are 
57.  rD.ll.  1  1.      .  nk-r      -  .  ,     ~  ,     ,         ,    ,, 

at  r/nilippi     \wa<nv  rots  ayiois  tv  Xpiaroj 

'Itjgov    tois   oftaiv   Iv   QiK'nrirois)    they  are    not   merely 

superfluous  but  even  confusing. 
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As  a  counsel  of  despair  they  have  sometimes  been  taken  as 
part  of  the  subject  ('  Paul  and  Timothy  together  with  bishops 
and  deacons');  'syn-episcopi '  {weiriVKOirois)  has  even  been 
taken  as  a  single  word— which  is  certainly  very  meaningless,— 
or  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  marginal  gloss  of  an  ancient 
reader  who,  desiderating  a  salutation  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  Heb.  13  24  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  officials,  made 
good  the  need  as  best  he  could.  This  last  explanation  is  cer- 
tainly the  preferable  one,  if  the  words  are  found  incompatible 
with  a  Pauline  authorship  of  the  epistle  ;  to  declare  the  whole 
epistle  to  be  ungenuine  because  of  them  is  a  course  not  to  be 
recommended,^  as  the  epistle  as  a  whole  becomes  much  less  com- 
prehensible on  this  assumption  than  on  that  of  the  genuineness 
(so  also  it  is  advisable  to  omit  ah\6.  of  2j,  all  of  'It,  except  0$ 
[Have  this  mind  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  who 
emptied  himself],  and  the  last  five  words  of  L'  10  [of  things  in 
heaven  and  things  on  earth  and  things  under  the_  earth]  or  the 
whole  of  3  iof.,  rather  than  to  reject  the  whole  epistle). 

Vet  it  will  not  be  found  possible  categorically  to 
maintain  that  the  two  expressions  in  1 1  cannot  by  any 
means  have  come  from  Paul  ;  they  are  foreshadowed 
bv  the  'governments'  (Kv^epvyjaets)  and  'helps'  {cli'tl- 
\rifL\f/ei$)  of  1  Cor.  I22S  (§  48)  ;  and  in  the  last  resort 
it  is  even  conceivable  that  Paul,  dictating  his  epistle, 
introduced  the  episcopi  and  diaconi  without  having  at 
the  outset  intended  to  mention  them — and  did  so  not 
very  felicitously  indeed,  but  in  the  only  way  that  the 
form  of  the  sentence  permitted, — the  consideration  which 
led  him  to  do  so  being  in  all  probability  the  fact  that 
these  persons  had  specially  exerted  themselves  in  con- 
nection with  the  gift  sent  him  by  the  Philippians  (225 
4  10-20).  Onlv,  we  must  not  infer  from  this  that  the 
episcopi  were  mere  administrators  of  finance  (and 
worship)  ;  they  had  to  do  with  the  matter  in  their 
capacity  of  church  leaders  also. 

In   conclusion  we  briefly  notice  certain  characteristic 

„rt    m             ,  views  which  appear  to  assign  too  early 

68.  Too  early  .  .    ,       ^       ,  ■    ,      ■               J 

,    ,       f       J  an  origin  to  monarchical  episcopacy. 

□.axes  ior  /   \  m,        ,              c              L    < 

,  .     .  (a)    The     dogma    of    an     unbroken 

monarchical  v   '  ,.            &-            ,              , 

apostolic  succession  need  not  any  longer 


episcopacy. 


detain  us  after  what  has  been  urged  in 


the  course  of  the  present  article. 

(6)  Richard  Rothe  [Anfange  der  christl.  Kirche, 
1837)  thought  he  could  show  that  shortly  after  70  a.d. 
a  council  of  apostles  and  teachers  drew  up  a  constitution 
of  which  the  centre  was  episcopacy,  and  that  the  new 
constitution  was  immediately  and  generally  adopted. 

To  Lightfoot's  refutation  {Chr.  Min.  32-40)  we  need  only  add 
that  PfafFs  Fragments  of  Irenauis  have  now  been  shown  by 
Harnack  (TU  20 3,  1900)  to  be  forgeries  by  Pfaff. 

(c)  According  to  Lightfoot  himself,  '  James,  the 
Lord's  brother  can    claim    to  be  regarded  as   3, 

bishop  in  the  later  and  more  special  sense  of  the  term,' 
even  although  also  he  '  was  still  considered  as  a  member 
of  the  presbytery'  (25/).  'After  the  fall  of  the  city, 
St.  John  .  .  would  not  unnaturally  encourage  an 
approach  in  the  Gentile  churches  (of  Asia  Minor)  to 
the  same  organisation'  (40).  'Before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  each  church  or  organised  Christian 
community  had  its  three  orders  of  ministers,  its  bishop, 
its  presbyters,  and  its  deacons'  (9). 

The  foundation  on  which  I  .igh  t foot  s  \  lews  ul  timately  rest  is  the 
postulate  of  the  credibility  of  Acts  anil  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  a  postulate  which 
need  not  be  discussed  afresh  here.  A  word,  however,  must  be 
devoted  to  a  proof,  not  yet  adverted  to,  which  Lightfoot  finds  for 
his  last-mentioned  thesis  in  the  fact  that  bishops  are  already 
known  to  us  by  name  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
(42-72).  The  force  of  this  proof  is  completely  destroyed  by  Light- 
foot's  own  admission  (56)  that  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  about  170 
a.d.,  according  to  whom  (Eus.  HEW.  233)  his  namesake  the 
Areopagite, '  having  been  brought  to  the  faith  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
according  to  the  account  in  the  Acts  [17  34],  was  the  first  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  bishopric  of  the  diocese  of  the  Athenians,' 
had  'not  unnaturally  confounded  the  earlier  and  later  usage  of 
the  word  bishop.'  The  same  admission  is  made  by  Lightfoot 
(63)  with  regard  to  the  '  bishops  '  of  Rome,  two  of  whom  are 
even  reckoned  as  predecessors  of  Clement,  although  the  Epistle 
of  Clement  shows  that  '  he  was  rather  the  chief  of  the  presbyters 
than  the   chief  over  the  presbyters.' 2    There    is,  however,  no 

1  [Cp,  however,  Philippians.] 

2  So  far  as  the  words  of  Hegesippus-  (a/>.  Eus.  HE  iv.  22  3)  in 
particular  are  concerned  :  ytrb^t  vq%  6k  iv  'pw/>.t)  StaSoxV  iiroti}- 
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reason  discernible  why  this  confusion  should  not  be  regarded  as 
possible  in  every  case  where  we  read  of  a  bishop  as  living  at  a 
period  for  which  monarchical  episcopacy  has  not  been  shown  by 
independent  and  incontestible  evidence  to  have  existed.  In 
fact  in  one  instance  even  Light  foot  himself  has  fallen  into  the 
like  confusion.  He  says  (p.  49)  :  '  Polycarp  evidently  writes  as 
a  bishop,  for  he  distinguishes  himself  from  his  presbyters.'  The 
opening  words  of  the  letter  of  Polycarp  here  cited,  how- 
ever, IIoAujcapTTO?  Kai  01  <rvv  aurti  Trpea/SuTtpoi,  are  just  as 
appropriate  for  a  chief  of  the  presbyters  as  for  a  chief  over 
the  presbyters. 

[d)  As  against  the  view  of  Sohm,  that  monarchical 
episcopacy  arose  in  Rome  about  100-110  A.D.  as  a  result 
of  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement,  cp  §§  44*/,  45,  40  </. 
(See also  Rome  [Church].) 

However    great    the   distance    travelled    within    our 
.      f      Pe,"iod  from  the  primitive  conditions 
59.SketCH0t       of    the    carliest    Christianity,    many 

-Inn  /laira    nnmant.  J  J 


the  development 
after  180  A.D. 


steps    in    the    development    of    the 
catholic  system  still  remained  to  be 

accomplished  in  the  period  which  succeeded. 

[a)  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  second  century  that 

the  idea  of  '  priest '  began  to  be  connected  with  any 

officers  of  the  Christian  church. 

If  this  appears  to  have  happened  as  early  as  in  i  Clem.  40/". 
(see  above,  §  50^), the  object  is  simply  to  show  by  the  example 
of  the  OT  (as  being  of  divine  appointment)  that  in  the  church 
also  each  individual  has  his  determinate  place  and  must  not 
encroach  upon  the  functions  of  his  neighbour  ;  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  held  that  the  bishop  actually  possesses  the  same  functions 
as  the  high  priest,  the  presbyter  those  of  the  priest,  and  so  forth. 
So  also  in  Didactic  13  3  the  prophets  are  co-ordinated  with  the 
high  priests  only  in  respect  of  that  which  they  receive  in  the 
way  <>f  doles,  not  in  respect  of  that  which  they  do.  Moreover, 
neither  bishop  nor  prophet  can  take  the  place  of  the  high  priest 
if,  as  we  read  in  Heb.  (2  17  3  1  4  14/^  etc.)  and  also  in  Ignatius 
(ad  P  hi  lad.  9  1),  it  is  Christ  who  holds  that  position  and  also 
in  actual  fact  exercises  the  functions  of  the  high  priest. 

The  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers 
is  still  the  prevailing  one  throughout  the  period  we  have 
been  considering.  It  is  infringed,  however,  by  the  theory 
of  Ignatius  that  no  ecclesiastical  action  can  be  taken  in 
hand  apart  from  the  bishop  (see  above,  §  53  b).  The 
designation  '  clergy  '  (clerus),  too,  for  the  officials  of  the 
church  makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  with  the 
end  of  the  second  century  ;  but  in  substance  the  thing  can 
already  be  found  at  a  fairly  advanced  stage  in  Ignatius  (cp 
Lightfoot,    Chr.    Min.    97-132).  (6)    Within    our 

period  the  bishop  was  chosen  by  his  church.  Only  in 
cases  where  the  community  numbered  fewer  than  twelve 
men  qualified  to  give  a  vote  was  it  enjoined,  according 
to  an  ordinance  placed  by  Harnack  between  the  years  140 
and  180  A.D.  (  TU  II.  57-10),  to  invite  the  *  established" 
neighbouring  churches  each  to  send  three  men  for  the 
proving  of  the  bishop  to  be  elected.  In  the  third 
century  this  developed  itself  into  an  arrangement  that  at 
every  election  of  a  bishop  at  least  three  other  bishops 
should  co-operate  with  the  members  of  the  church 
electing  and  should  have  the  decisive  voice.  During  the 
same  period  the  Roman  bishops  successfully  carried 
into  effect  the  view  that  a  bishop  could  not  be  deposed 
from  his  office  even  for  mortal  sin.  (c)  Joint  meetings 
of  the  leaders  of  the  various  churches  for  purposes  of 
consultation  were  held,  we  may  be  sure,  from  a  very 
early  date  ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  authoritative  synods 
being  held  within  the  period  we  have  been  considering. 
The  way  was  prepared  for  them,  however,  by  the 
theory  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  concentrated 
in  the  bishops  ;  in  fact  the  language  of  the  apostolic 
decree  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  15 28:  '  :t 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us')  had  only 
to  be  imitated.  (d)  Within  the  period  under  con- 

sideration few  traces  are  to  be  found  of  a  bishop's  being 

fr6.fiT)v  jtie'xpi?  ' Ai/ikjJtov,  which  are  generally  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  he  drew  up  a  list  of  the  Roman  bishops  to  his  own 
time,  Zahn  (Parse luingen,  0 243-246)  thinks  they  mean  neither 
this  nor  anything  else  that  can  be  clearly  made  out,  and  that 
Rufinus  either  read  or  conjectured  the  correct  reading — say, 
oiaTpi^yjf  for  Sta&oxw — :when  he  thus  rendered  the  words  'cum 
autem  venissem  Romam,  permansi  inibi  donee  Aniceto  Soter  et 
Soteri  successit  Eleutherus.' 
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set  over  the  other  bishops  of  his  province  or  over  several 
communities  each  of  which  was  under  the  guidance  of 
presbyters  merely.  Apart  from  Egypt,  where  there 
actually  were  many  communities  of  the  kind  just  men- 
tioned, it  holds  true  as  l  general  rule  that  each  com- 
munity has  its  own  bishop  or  (in  the  earlier  time)  its 
college  of  bishops,  and  that  all  bishops  stand  on  an 
equality.  Even  Harnack  who  {SBAW,  1901,  1191- 
1212)  finds  the  beginnings  of  a  metropolitan  dignity 
as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Ignatius,  about  115  (in  ad 
RojhAI-z  Ignatius  is  called  bishop  of  Syria  instead  of 
bishop  of  Antioch),  is  nevertheless  wholly  disinclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  direr t  continuation  of  the  primitive  con- 
ditions described  in  §  55.  But  the  struggle  for  power, 
naturally  inherent  in  the  episcopacy,  must  also  have  led 
to  the  subordination  of  the  less  important  episcopal  sees 
and  especially  of  the  village-bishops  [ckunpiscopi). 

(e)  In  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement  it  is  still  the 
Roman  church  as  a  whole  which  makes  the  claim 
to  exercise  supervision  over  the  Corinthian  (see 
Rome,  Church  of).  From  the  close  of  the  second 
century  onwards  the  Roman  bishops  as  such  laid  claim 
with  ever  growing  pretensions  to  this  right  of  supervision 
over  the  entire  church,  and  in  fact  in  the  theory  which 
regards  Peter  and  Paul  as  apostles  of  Rome  (§  36)  and 
still  more  in  what  we  read  in  Mt.  16 18/.  (§  4)  a  quite 
suitable  foundation  for  the  papacy  is  laid.  In  short, 
however  far  the  full  consequences  of  the  catholic  consti- 
tution of  the  church  may  have  been  from  having  been 
explicitly  drawn  up  prior  to  180  a.u.,  all  the  premisses 
were  present,  and  they  necessarily  pressed  forward  to 
their  full  expression. 

Weizsacker,'Kirchenverfassung  des  apost.  Zeitalters'  in  JDT, 

1873,  pp.  631-674  ;  Apostol.  Zeitaltcr,  1S86,  pp.  566-645,  ('-)  1892, 
pp.  544-622 ;  TLZ,  1883,  pp.  435-440  (on 
60.  Literature.  Hatch-Harnack;  see  below);  Beyschlag, 
Christliche  Gemeindeverfassung  im  Zeit- 
alter  des  NT,  and  Maronier,  De  inrichting  der  Christelijke 
gemeenten  voor  het  ontstaan  der  Katholieke  Kerk  (both  Teyler 
prize  essays,  new  series,  part  iii.,  nos.  1  and  2,  Haarlem,  1874); 
Heinrici,  ZIVT,  1876,  pp.  465-526  ('Die  Christen^emeinde 
Korinths  u.  d.  relig.  Genossenschaften  der  <  Iriedien  '.) ;  1877, 
pp.  89-130  ;  St.  I\r.  1881,  pp.  505-524  ;  Das  erste  Saidschreiben 
des  Paulas  andie  Korinthier,  1880,  pp.  20-29  '■>  'm  JMeyer's  Com- 
mentary on  2  Cor.U)  1890,  pp.  409-417  ;  on  1  CorA8)  1896,  pp.  4-9  ; 
Holsten,  Evang.  des  Paulus,  i.  1  (1880)  236-245;  Schurer,  Ge- 
meindeverfassung der  J  uden  in  Rom.,  1879  (cp  his  own  excerpt 
in  TLZ,  1879,  Pp-  542"546)  '■>  Holtzmann,  Pastorallniefe,  1880, 
pp.  190-252;  Weingarten,  '  Umwandlung  der  urspriingl.  christl. 
Gemeindeorganisation  zur  kathol.  Kirche'  in  Histor,  Ztschr. 
vol.  45,  1881,  pp.  441-467  ;  Seyerlen,  'Christl.  Cultus  im  apostol. 
Zeitalter  '  in  Ztschr.  f.  pract.  Theol.,  1881,  pp.  222-240,  289-327  ; 
18S7,  pp.  97-143,  201-244,  297-Tn  I  Hatch,  Organisation  op  the 
Early  Christian  Church,  1SS1,  Germ,  transl.  by  Harnack, 
Gesellsckaftsverfassung  der  christl  ulnn  Kircken  im  Alter- 
thum,  18B3,  with  Harnack "s  Analektm,  229-250;  Harnack, 
Lehre  der  12  Apostel  (in  TL '  '1  if.t  1884)  ;  Ouellcu  der  apostol. 
Kirchenordnung  nebst  .  .  .  Urspnmg  des  Lcctorats  u.  der 
andern  niedern  Weihen  (in  7Y' 2  5,  1886);  Leh?b.  d.  Dogmen- 
gesch.,  i.  37,  (2)  180-184,  KM  204-207;  TLZ,  1889,  pp.  417-429  J[on 
Loning  ;  see  below) ;  i'eber  den  dritten  johannesbnef '(in  TU 
I53,  1897)  (also  Kriiger's  review  in  ZH'T,  1898,  pp.  307-311); 
'VorstudiezueinerGeschichtederVerbreitungdesChristenthums 
in  den  ersten  3  Jahrhunderten  '  (SBA  W,  1901,  pp.  810-845.  Il86- 
1214) ;  Harnack,  Sanday,  and  many  others  on  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  Expos.  1887,  i888£,  pp.  321-337;  Kiihl, 
Gemeindeordnung  in  den  Pastoralbriefen,  1885;  Cunning- 
ham, The  Growth  of  the  Church  in  its  Organisation  and 
Institutions,  1886;  Hilgenfeld  in  ZH'T,  1886,  pp.  1-26  (review 
of  Hatch-Harnack),  456-473  (review  of  Kiihl);  1890,  pp.  98-115 
(' Verfassungder  Urgemeinde '),  223-245  ('Vorkathol.  Verfassung 
ausser  Palastina'),  303-114  ('  Gemeindeverfassung  in  der 
Bildungszeit  der  katholischen  Kirche');  Seufert,  Ursprungv. 
Bedeutung  des  Apostolats  (Haager  prize  dissertation,  1887); 
~Lox\\T\^,Gemeindez>er/assung  des  Urchristenthums,  1888  ;  Loofs, 
'  Urcbristl.  Gemeindeverfassung '  in  St.  A>.,  1890,  pp.  619-658  ; 
Sohm,  Kirchcnrecht,  i.  1892  ;  Zockler,  '  Diakonen  u.  Evan- 
gelisten'  in  Bibl.  u.  kirchengesch.  Studicn,  11.  1893;  Reville 
(Jean),  '  Les  origines  de  l'episcopat,'  I.  in  Bibliotheque  de^  lecole 
des  hautes  etudes,  sciences  relig.,  vol.  5,^1894;  '  L e  rule  des 
veuves  dans  les  communautes  chretiennes  primitives,'  ibid.  vol.  1, 
1889,  pp.  231-251  ;  Haupt,  Zum  Verstandniss  des  Apostolats 
(Halle  Easter  programmes),  1895-96  ;  Weinel,  Paulus  als  kirch- 
licher  Organisator,  1899;  Wernle,  Anfiinge  unsrer  Religion, 
igoi,  pp."  8,  45/,  52/,  61-63,  71-82,  112-115,  126-130,  165-167, 
so8,  237-251,  356-369  ;  Lightfoot,  The  Christian  Ministry,  1901 
(originally  in  the  Comm.  on  Philipp.,  and  afterwards  in  Dis- 
sertation's on  the  Apostolic  Age).  P.  W.  S. 
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MINNI  P3»),  a  land  mentioned  in  Jer.  blijf  [<P. 
chap.  28] ;  TT&p  6MOY  [UNA'J],  /«<?«>»'  [Vg.]),  the 
Mannu  of  the  Assyrians,  which  was  W.  of  the  Lake  of 
Urumiya.  Its  inhabitants  are  the  Mannai,  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shalmaneser  II. ,  Sargon, 
Esarhaddon,  and  Aiur-bani-pal. 

See  A^hkenaz,  Ararat,  and,  for  the  Assyrian  (and  Vannic) 
notices,  Schrader,  KA  V V)  423  :  Sayce,  RPCI1 163^;  Winckler, 
CBA  200  241  243  269  ;  AOF\  486  ff.  On  the  'io  of  Ps.  45s[9], 
which  Tg.  Pesh.  render  '  Armenia,'  see  Ivory. 

MINNITH  (TfVa  ;  eN  <\pi6Muj  [B],  eic  ce/v\coeie 
[A],  C6M6N6I0  [L  ;  ?  ce  M£Nei6],  ce  6IC  MC0I9 
eooc  thc  oAoy  manoje  [see  HP],  maniaShc  [Jos. 
Ant.  v.  7 10];  me.v.vith  [Vg.]  ;  'ascent  of  Machir  ' 
[Pesh.]),  a  locality  E.  of  Jordan  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  Jephthah's  victory  over  Ammon  (Judg.  11 33  ; 
on  Ezek.  27 17  see  end  of  article).  The  identification 
is  most  uncertain,1  and  one  may  question  the  correct- 
ness of  the  reading  (see  below).  The  matter  cannot 
be  treated  without  reference  to  literary  criticism  (see 
Jkphthah,  §  2).  It  is  probable  that  Holzinger 
and  Budde  are  correct  in  their  view  that  the  chapter 
contains  the  traces  of  another  war  where  Moab, 
not  Ammon,  is  the  foe.  The  geographical  notices  of 
both  defeats  survive  (doubtless  not  in  their  original 
form)  in  u.  33,  where  jvjo  S|Ni3"ij;  and  c"D  i2"snx  lin  are 
clearly  doublets.  The  mention  of  Aroer,  however,  con- 
stitutes a  difficulty.  It  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the 
Ammonite  city  (AROER,  2) ;  but  this  is  unlikely  if  Aukl- 
cheramim  is  rightly  identified,  and  if  Minnith  is  indeed 
the  maanith.  which  Eusebius  (OS<2l  280  44)  places  4  m. 
from  Heshbon  on  the  road  to  Rabbath- Ammon.  ©, 
however,  inserts  &xPis  Apvwi>  and  Budde  (A'/fC,  Richter) 
suggests  that  from  Minnith  to  Aroer  (on  the  Arnon,  cp 
v.  26)  was  the  extent  of  the  Moabite  defeat,  and  that  of 
the  Ammonites  was  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Abel- 
cheramim.  This  view  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the 
possibility  of  deeper  corruption.  One  expects  the 
Ammonite  defeat  to  have  extended  fruin  N.  to  S. , 
and  hence  it  is  possible  that  n'3D  has  arisen  from 
rorra,  a  parallel  form  to  Mahanaim  (q.v.  u.  1,  cp 
We.  CW  43  n. ).  [For  another  view,  that  originally 
Missur  (the  N.  Arabian  Musn)  and  Amalek  =  Terahmeel, 
kindred  peoples,  took  the  place  of  Moab  and  Ammon, 
see  Moab,  §  14/:] 

Originally,  perhaps,  the  Ammonites  were  routed  'from 
Mahanaim  to  Abel  -  cheramim '  ;  the  extent  of  the  Moabite 
defeat,  on  the  other  hand,  must  remain  unknown.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  Moabite  Minnith  (cp  Bu.  /.<:.),_  in  spite  of  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius,  is  doubtful.  Minnith,  in  fact,  is  nowhere 
else  mentioned,  since,  although  the  land  of  Ammon  was  rich  in 
cereals  (cp  the  tribute  of  barley,  2Ch.'27  5),  the  mention  of 
'  wheat  of  Minnith '(Ezek.  27  17)  is  due  to  a  textual  corruption,  for 
which  Cornill  with  an  obvious  gain  in  sense  reads  nttjjl  D*^n 
(' wheat  and  spices');  see  Pannag,  Storax.  s.  A.  C. 

MINSTREL.    *.  l«p,w<'«<w.T«,2K..3i5+;cpD'3Jil, 

no^t'nttn,  Ps.  OS  25  [26],  RV  'minstrels,'  AV  'players  on  instru- 
ments.'    Sue  Music. 
2.  auA7]T»j?,  Mt.  9  23.     See  Music,  §  4  ;  Mourning  Customs. 

MINT  (h^YOCMON  ;  mentha;  Mt.  2323  Lk.ll^t) 
was  a  well-known  garden  herb  in  ancient  times  (yvibpL- 
fMov  (3ot&viop,  Diosc.  341).  Dioscorides  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  describe  it.  The  species  chiefly  grown 
in  Palestine  is  the  horse-mint,  Mentha  sylvestns,  L. 
The  tithing  of  mint  is  not  expressly  referred  to  in  the 
Talmud  (cp  Low,  259^!). 

MIPHKAD,  THE  GATE  H |J£2 n  irj:),  Neh.  33i. 
See  Jerusalem,  §  24  (10). 

MIRACLES.  See  Wonders  ;  also  Gospels,  §§ 
137  ff.,  and  John  (Son  of  Zebedee),  §§  20,  25,  etc. 

MIRAGE  P~f;;),  Is.  357,  RV"'i:-(h  ANyApoc),  49 10, 

RV'"g-  (KAYCCJN) 

This  wt -ll-kriMwii  phenomenon  of  dry  regions  might  of  course 
be  referred  to  in  these  passages  (so  G<js.  and  most  moderns)  ;  but 
see  Desbrt,  §  2  (8). 

1  Sec  Moore,  Judg.y  ad  loc. ;  Buhl,  Pal.  266. 
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MIRIAM  (Dnp;  maPiam[BAFL],  cpTarg.  DnD, 
etc.  and  see  Names,  §  6).  Possibly  from  n^-py  (Che., 
cp  Nu.327);  see  Moses,  §  2  ;  Bateson  Wright,  how- 
ever, connects  the  name  with  '  Merari '  (  Was  Israel  ever 
in  Egypt?  213  ;  see  also  Mary,  §  1). 

1.  The  sister  of  Aaron  and  Moses  who  accompanied 
Israel  as  far  as  Kadesh,  where  she  died  and  was  buried 
(Xu.  20i).  If  we  pass  over  the  inclusion  of  her  name  in 
the  Levitical  genealogies  (Xu.  2659  [II  Ex-  6ao  MT  om- 
but  cp(§BAFL],  1  Ch.  63  [529])  Miriam  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  older  narratives  on  the  occasion  of  the  crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea.  She  is  styled  '  the  prophetess'  (rm'nan) 
and  appears  at  the  head  of  a  female  choir  celebrating 
the  recent  deliverance  (Ex.  15 20/  E,  see  Poetical 
Literature,  §  4,  iii. ).  Although  not  specifically, 
named,  Miriam  is  no  doubt  the  'sister'  alluded  to  irl 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  Moses  (Ex.  2i_^,  cp  vv.  4  7), 
and  if  v.  1  belongs  to  the  original  narrative  it  is  certain 
that  the  writer  looked  upon  her  (and  also  Aaron)  as 
the  step-sister  (and  step-brother)  of  the  child.  Apart 
from  the  notice  of  her  death  at  Kadesh  (Xu.  I.e.), 
she  is  only  once  again  mentioned  in  the  Hexateuch 
— viz.,  Nu.  12i-i5,  wherewith  Aaron  she  rebels  against 
the  authority  of  Moses  and  is  punished  with  leprosy. 

The  passage  is  not  free  from  difficulties.!  That  connected 
with  v.  1  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Moses,  §  15).  We  are 
indeed  reminded  of  the  manner  of  E  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
common  with  K-j's  doctrine  of  the  universal  nature  of  Yahwe's 
gift  of  prophecy  as  expressed  in  11  24^-30.  The  reference  to 
Miriam  in  Dt.  249  is  not  clear.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Miriam's  punishment  was  a  warning  for  Israel  to  observe  the 
orders  of  the  Levites  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak  of  leprosy.  The 
difficulty  in  the  reference,  implying  a  discrepancy  in  the  tradi- 
tions, suggests  that  Nu.  I.e.  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  revised 
by  Rp  (the  seven  days'  seclusion  z:  15  reminds  one  of  the 
Levitical  enactment,  Lev.  13  s).2 

From  these  few  notices  we  can  obtain  but  a  bare  idea 
of  the  figure  of  Miriam.  She  first  appears  in  E  (so 
probably  also  Aaron),  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  only 
reference  to  her  in  the  prophetical  writings  is  made  by 
a  writer  who  lived  about  the  time  of  E2  and  names 
'Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  as  the  forerunners  to 
redeem  Israel  (Mi.  64,  see,  however,  Micah  [Book], 
§4/.,  col.  3073).  To  about  the  same  age  belong  the 
oldest  narratives  which  mention  Hur  (1),  an  equally 
obscure  figure,  whom  tradition  connected  with  Miriam.* 

It  may  be  asked  here  whether  Aaron  and  Miriam 
were  not  originally  represented  as  members  of  the  family 
of  Jethro?  The  sudden  appearance  of  Aaron  in  Horeb 
(Ex.  427  E)  seems  to  suggest  that  he  already  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
narrative  in  Ex.  2i-io,  which  seems  to  treat  Miriam  as 
living  in  Egypt,  does  not  necessarily  militate  against 
the  view  that  Aaron  and  Miriam  were  brother  and 
sister  respectively  of  Zipporah  the  wife  of  Moses.  It 
may  also  be  conjectured  that  the  well-known  branch 
of  Levitical  Merari  derived  its  name,  or  traced  its 
descent,  from  the  'prophetess'  Miriam  (d,-id.  **vtd)  ? 
Cp  Genealogies,  §  7  [v.],  Merari. 

2.  Son  (or  daughter)  of  Jether  (cp  Jether,  i),  and 
Bithiah  {q.v.),  named  in  a  Judasan-Calebite  genealogy, 
1  Ch.  4 17  (so  Ki.  after  @,  MT  obscure  ;  fxcuwv  [BA], 
/iwewp  and  /j,apuj  in  a  doublet  [L]).  The  coincidence 
is  remarkable  ;  was  there  a  tradition  associating  Moses 
and  the  other  characters  of  the  Exodus  with  the  Calebites? 
Cp  Moses. 

It  is  true  the  reading  '  Miriam  '  is  not  convincingly  supported 
by  IP  ,4  but  the  tradition  (accepted  and  amplified  by  the  Targ.) 
may  not  be  wholly  late.  Distinct  traces  of  a  Calebite  element 
have  been  suspected  in  portions  of  JE's  narrative  of  the  Exodus,5 

1  See  Numbers,  g  2. 

"  We  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  Dt.  I.e.  is  original — directions 
regarding  leprosy  are  wanting  in  JE.  It  is  just  possible  that 
Miriam  alone  belonged  to  the  original  narrative  in  Nu.  12 1. 
The  exceptional  order  of  the  names  in  Nu.  12  1  may  be  taken  to 
suggest  that  Aaron's  name  has  been  added.  <B>1-,  on  the  other 
hand,  following  the  usual  custom,  gives  Aaron  the  priority. 

:J  His  wife  (so  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  24),  or  mother  (Targ.). 

4  ©ba  suggests  the  reading  Maon,  which  Cheyne  prefers. 

5  See  Lxonus  i.,  §  sf>>  Kadesh,  §  3. 
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and  a  close  connection  between  Calebites,  Kenites,  etc.,  is  borne 
out  by  a  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  the  proper  names  (see 
Genealogies,  §§  5,  7  [v.]).  s.  A.  C. 

.  MIRMA,   RV  Mirmah  (nD"ip,    'deceit'?,   §  74; 

ifia.ua  ["B],  fiapua  [A],  -fxta  [L]),  a  name  in  a  genealogy  of 
Benjamin  ((/.v.,  S  9.  "■  £)>  t  Ch.  8  lot,  probably  from  '  Jerahmeel ' 
(Che.)-     SeeA?J?llio8(3  6). 

MIRRORS.  Egyptian  mirrors  consisted  of  ?_  disc 
of  polished  bronze,  though  the  bronze  might  be  co\t_Ttxl 
with  a  varnish  of  gold  and  have  u.  handle  of  wood, 
ivory,  or  bronze,  which  was  often  ornamented  with  a 
statuette.  Such  hand-mirrors  were  indispensable  for 
the  toilette  of  an  Egyptian  lady,  and  we  find  them  re- 
ferred to  in  Ex.  ;>S3,  as  used  by  the  women  who  per- 
formed sen  ice  in  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  and,  according 
to  a  traditional  but  surely  erroneous  opinion,  in  Is.  323. 
In  Job  37 18  the  sky  (firmament)  is  compared  to  a  metal 
mirror.  In  Wisd.  7  26  wisdom  is  called  'an  unspotted 
mirror  of  the  working  of  God.'  In  the  Greek  Hcclus. 
12 11  a  'mirror'  is  somehow  brought  into  connection 
with  the  malice  of  an  enemy. 

Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  speculate  as  to  the  possible 
meaning  of  the  Greek  translator,  may  be  doubted  ;  see  RV, 
which  gives  an  alternative  rendering  for  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse,  and  cp  Edersheim.  The  Cairo  Hebrew  text  gives,  '  Be 
to  him  (the  enemy)  as  one  that  revealeth  a  mystery  '  (Schechter 
and  Taylor,  25).  In  1  Cor.  13  12  iv  alviyfj-an  ('in  a  riddle') 
seems  to  be  a  gloss  on  fit"  cowrpou  ;  see  Riddle. 

In  1  Cor.  I3i2  the  imperfect  spiritual  knowledge  of 
the  present  life  is  likened  to  the  imperfect  representa- 
tion of  objects  in  an  ancient  metal  mirror  ( '  through  a 
glass'  should  be  '  by  means  of  "  mirror' — see  below). 
Not  so  Ja.  123^  Here  '  the  perfect  law,  the  law  of 
liberty'  is  compared  to  a  bright,  polished  mirror,  which 
really  shows  a  man  what  are  the  points  in  his  outward 
appearance  which  need  correction.  Lastly,  in  2  Cor. 
3 18  Christians  are  compared  to  mirrors,  inasmuch  as 
they  reflect  the  glory  of  Christ.  The  writer  doubtless 
has  in  his  mind  circular  discs  with  ornamental  handles 
such  as  were  known  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Egyptian 
society. 

As  to  the  words  and  phrases.  1.  jv^J*  giiUiyon,  Is.  3  23  (AV 
'glass,'  RV  'handmirror')  should  probably  not  be  reckoned. 
Tradition  is  not  consistent.  Vg.  Tg.  favours  '  mirrors';  but  <& 
(SiaQavrj  AaKioviiea.)  suggests  'transparent,  gauze-like  dresses,' 
and  Peiser,  comparing  Bab.  gul'mu,  holds,  perhaps  correctly, 
that  some  unknown  garment  is  meant  (see  Dress,  §  1  [2]). 

2-  rtNIC-  mar  eh  (\ZnN1i  'to  see  ')  Ex.  388  (@  KaWoTrrpov)  Job 
37  18  (@  opatrts). 

3.  eo-oTrjpov,  Ecclus.  12  n  Wisd.  7  26  1  Cor.  13  12,  and  Ja.  1  23. 
The  classical  Greek  word  is  KaTo-mpou  (Msch.  Ag.  839).  Hence 
KaTompi^trBai  in  2  Cor.  3 18.  Compare  Mayor  on  Ja.  1  23  and 
Spiegel,  //  C  on  2  Cor.  i.e. ;  but  cp  Heinrici's  note  on  the  passage, 
where  the  older  rendering  (AV,  RVmy.)  is  supported.  Certainly 
Philo  (1  107)  uses  KaTOTrrpC^eaOai.  in  the  sense  of  beholding  some- 
thing in  a  mirror. 

MISAELfM[e]iCAHA[BAL]).     1.  1  Esd.  944  =  Neh. 

84  MlSHAEL,  2. 

2.  Song  of  Three  Children,  66  =  Dan.  1  7,  etc.  Mishael,  3. 

MISGAB(n|b'Qri;  To  kpataicumalN],  am<\6[B], 
ap..  to  up.  [A],  fortis  [Vg.]),  according  to  EV  of  Jer. 
43 1  a  chief  city  of  Moab.  So  Rashi  and  Kimhi.  No 
such  place,  however,  is  known.  Moreover,  the  Hebrew, 
which  has  the  article,  means  '  the  high  fort '  (so  RVme) ; 
but  if  we  render  thus  the  fern,  verbs  are  peculiar,  and  the 
parallel  clauses  contain  undoubted  names  of  places. 
Not  improbably  we  should  read  v.  ii  thus  :  '  Woe  unto 
Nebo  !  it  is  laid  waste  ;  Kiriathaim  is  put  to  shame  and 
dismayed. ' 

The  point  is  that  njg'En  ,1B"3rt  resembles  pnern  13K'n- 
These  words,  which  occur  in  v.  2,  were  probably  written  too 
soon  by  the  scribe,  and,  as  usual,  not  cancelled  ;  corruption 
naturally  followed,  nnm  therefore  belongs  to  D'n'lp  mihl' 
The  suggestion  is  new,  but  has  many  parallels.  T.  K.  0. 

MISHAEL  6«B«1D ;  mMicah  A  [BKAL],  but  in  Lev. 
MlCo.&6,i  [BA]).  The  name  may  have  been  explained 
'Who  is  what  God  is  (see  §  39  ;  Gray,  HPN  165)  ; 
cp  Michael.  P's  names,  however,  are  so  often  (in 
our  opinion)  distortions  of  ancient  ethnic  or  tribal 
names  that  we  may  (see  below)  reasonably  assume  this 
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to  be  so  here,  and  even  connect  the  presumed  under- 
lying name  with  the  idSc  ;  see  Salmaii,  and  cp 
Shallum,  Meshallemiah,  Meshullam. 

1.  A  kohathite,  sou  of  Uzziel  and  nephew  of  Amram  (  = 
Jerahmeel),  Lv.C  .,2  (i55u\0m.)  Lev.  10 4  (both  P).  The  name 
corresponds  to  the  .simeonite  name  Shemuel,  b.  Ammihud 
(  =  Jeiahmeel),  Nu.34  2o. 

2.  One  of  Kzra's  supporters  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  13  [/]  ;  cp  i.  %  8, 
11.  S  16  [5],  ii.  S.15  Mr),  Ncli.K4=,  Iv,d.944>  EV  Misa'el. 
'I  he  next  niuiie  is  Malchijah,  originally  perhaps  a  distortion 
of  Jeriihmeel. 

3.  One  of  the  companions  of  Daniel,  also  called  Meshacii 
(</-'.),  Man.  16  etc.     See  Daniel. 

4.  See  .Michael,  8.  T    K    c 

MISHAL,  AV  Misheal  (Wm.  Josh.  19=6,  maaca 
[B],  macay  [A],  macaA  [L];  21 30,  BacsAAan  [HI. 
macaaA  [A],  MlCo,A«.[L];  once  Mashal,  XD,  1  Ch. 

674  [59]  MAACA  [B],  macaA  [Aa],  maciA  [L]),  a 
town  in  Asher,  wrongly  described  in  US  (2SO36  13Sai) 
as  nc;ir  Carmel,  which  is  excluded  by  the  right  trans- 
lation of  Josh.  1926.  Perhaps  the  Mi-sa-'a-ra  of  the 
list  of  Thotmes  111.,  which  occurs  immediately  before 
'A-k-sap  or  Achshaph  (WXIM,  As.  u.  Eur.  181;  cp 
/i>/>(2)546). 

MISHAM  (OW;  mgccaam  [B],  micaaA  [A], 
M£COAM  [L]),  a  Benjamite  of  the  b'ne  Elpaal  (see 
Benjamin,  §9,  ii.  /S) ;  1  Ch.  8127;  perhaps  the  same 
as  Meshullam  in  v.  17.      See  JQR  11 103  [§  1]. 

MISHMA  (l/D^D  ;  MACMA  [BAL]).  A  tribal  name, 
perhaps  to  be  read  yea  (Josh.  15  26),  the  duplicated  a 
being  due  to  the  influence  of  the  name  Mibsam,  which 
precedes  Mishma  in  all  the  lists.  See  Shema.  The 
name  Jebel  Misma'  near  Teima  (see  Tema),  however, 
invites  comparison  (see  Di. ). 

1.  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  25  14  ;  patrp-o-v  [Z)EL] ;  1  Ch.  1  30  : 
papa  [B*],  patrtpa  [L])  ;  also 

2.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Ch.  425).    Cp  Simeon.        t.  K.  C. 

MISHMANNAH  (n|Dg>P),  a  Gadite  warrior;  1  Ch. 
12io  (M4C6IWMANH  [B],  -EMftNNH  [K],  "Co,-  [L], 
MiCMi  [A],  -|1B>K  [Pesh.]).     See  David,  §  11,  n. 

MISHNAH.  See  Law  Literature,  §  23,  and  the 
Introduction  to  the  present  work,  p.  xxin. 

MISHNEH  (iWSn  ;  see  College  ;  ©  has  piatrei>(v)a 
in  2  K.  ;  pLaaaavai  [B],  piecravat  [A],  p.a<ro-evva  [L]  in 
2  Ch.  ;  ttjs  devrtpas  in  Zeph.  [cp  ttj  SevrepwaeL  Sym.  in 
2  Ch.]),  a  part  of  Jerusalem,  2K.22i4  =  2  Ch.34-22 
Zeph.  1 10,  RVmS\  So  perhaps  Neh.  11 9  (Rodiger  in 
Ges.  Thes.,  Buhl),  though  EV  gives  '  Judah  the  son  of 
(has-)  Senuah  was  second  over  the  city'  fc,  as  in  1  Ch. 
15  18  etc.).  There  is,  however,  we  believe,  reason  to 
think  that  nwn  Tyrr^j;  should  be  mw'n  Tyrr^y  (just 
as  ruer:rt  elsewhere  should  be  rTO'-.-|),  so  that  the 
passage  should  read  '  and  Judah,  a  native  of  the  old 
city,  was  over  the  old  city. '  See  College,  Jerusalem, 
§  23-  T-  K-  - 

MISHEAITES  fire'SH  ;  hmacapeim  [B],  -N  [A], 
MAcepeSl  [L]),  a  post-exilic  family  of  Kirjath-jearim  ; 
1  Ch.  253f.      See  Shobal. 

MISPAR  ("I3DD),  Ezra  22  RV,  AV  MizpAR  =  Neh. 
77  Miapereth.     See  Mizpar. 

MISREPHOTH-MAIM  (0)0  niB")V'P),  1  point  in 
Sidonian  territory  to  which  Joshua  chased  the  Canaan- 
ites  after  the  battle  of  Meroni,  Josh.  11 8([JE];  MoXepcON 
[B],  Mo.cpecpcoe-MA.eiM  [A],  -mai6  [F"id],  M&cpe- 
epeoe  MAIN  [L]),  and  which  a  later  writer  regarded  as 
the  ideal  western  boundary  of  the  northern  hill-country, 
and  apparently  as  the  limit  of  the  Sidonian  territory 
(Josh.  136  [D»],  M6.CepeeMeM(pcoNM<MM  [B],  MA.- 
cepeepcoe  MA[e]lM  [AL]).  Guerin  identified  it  with 
Ain  Muserfe,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Ras  en-Nakura,  N. 
of  Achzib  (see  Ladder  of  TyRE) ;  but  this  is  too  far 
from  Sidon.      Apparently  the  place  was  well-known  ; 
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we  have  therefore  to  see  if  we  cannot  emend  the  text 
so  as  to  justify  this  impression.  In  Josh.  134  we  havt 
elsewhere  (see  Mkarah)  found  mention  of  '  Zarephath 
which  belongs  to  the  Zidonians.'  The  same  name  is 
probably  intended  here.  We  may  either  read  ensnu  1 
for  c'O  mrr".  or  follow  Sym.  (fj,aorp€(p(jj$  ttjs  dirb 
$a\dcr<xr)s2)  in  reading,  for  d'D.  WO,  'westward,'  corre- 
sponding to  nmis.  'eastward.'  In  the  latter  case  the 
name  of  the  place  is  Misrephoth,  or  rather  Masrephoth. 
The  former  view  is  preferable  (cp  Zarephath).  We 
may  illustrate  by  Judg.  5  j  7,  where  the  true  reading  prob- 
ably is, 

Asher  dwelt  toward  the  coast  of  the  sea 

And  abode  by  the  Zarephathites.3 
We  need  not  therefore  compare  Ar.  musraf"",  '  a 
lofty  place  '  (Di. ),  nor  explain  D'£.  'hot  springs  '  (Kimhi. ) 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  original  story  of  the 
war  with  Jabin  may  have  placed  the  scene  of  it  in  the  S.  of 
Palestine  (see  Shimron)  ",  p-pX  =  '  Zidon,'  and  tisd  '  Missur  '  are 
sometimes  confounded  (cp  Zarephath),  so  that  a  southern 
Zarephath  may  originally  have  been  meant  in  Josh.  11  8. 

T.  K.  C. 

MITE  (AeTTTON),  Mk.l242  Lk.  1259  21  af.  See 
Penny,  §§  2-4. 

MITHCAH,  RV  Mithkah  (n^HD;  matgkka  [B], 
M&8-  LAF],  matt€ka[L]).  a  stage  in  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness,  Nu.  3328/  See  Wildkrness  of 
Wandering. 

MITHNITE,  an  improbable  gentilic  in  1  Ch.  11 43. 
See  Joshaphat,  1. 

MITHREDATH  (rVTinp,  'from  [or,  to]  Mithra 
[the  sun-god]  given'?  cp  Mithrabouzanes[see  Shethar- 
boznai],  and  in  Aram.  HC'iTlinD,  TflVinD,  MlGpA- 
A&THC  [BA] ;  cp  Herod.  1  no  MlTp&AATHC  and 
Ml6p&A(\Tec  borne  by  Pontic  kings;  Ml6plAo.THC 
[L]  so  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  I3). 

1.  The  treasurer  (13T3)  of  Cyrus  who  handed  over  the  temple 
treasures  to  Shkshhazzar  (Ezra  1  8,  txi9pi-  [Ba-bA])=i  Esd.  2  n, 

Mithridates,  RV  Mithradates  (juBpt-  [BA]). 

2.  A  Persian  official,  temp.  Artaxerxes,  mentioned  with  Bish- 
i.am,  and  others,  Ezra  4  7  =  1  Esd.  2  16  EV  as  above  (jj.t8pa- 
[B"A'i|.  fj-LBpi.  [Ii.-i  IjA  vid.]). 

MITRE.     It  will  be  convenient  under  this  heading 

to    notice   the   priestly  head-dresses    of   the    Hebrews, 

„.  postponing    to     TURBAN    [q.v.\   further 

'  ,  remarks  concerning  the  head-dresses  worn 

by  other  classes.      In  Judith  4 15  'mitre' 

(Kidapts)  is  used  of  the  head-covering  worn  by  all  priests 

in    common  ;    but   in    1  Mace.  IO20  it   is  called   simply 

'crown'   (aricpavos)  ;    according   to   the   older  Hebrew 

usage  the  misnipheth  (hdjud)  of  the  high  priest  is  carefully 

distinguished  from  the  migbadh  (nynjo)  of  the  ordinary 

priests,  a  distinction  which  is  followed  in  EV.4 

These  two  words  (both  only  in  P  or  Ezek.)  are  practically  the 
only  terms  which  need  consideration  ;  on  the  occasional  employ- 
ment of/t^rOisa)  and  sanlph  (rpjs),  see  Turban. 

r.  ny=3C,  migbaah'Rx.  28  40  *J'.»  9  39  28  [with  HNS] 5  Lev.  8 13, 
KtSapn;  [BAFL,]),  AV  'bonnet,'  RV  'head-tire,'  the  head-dress 
worn  by  the  sons  of  Aaron.  It  was  very  probably  of  a  conical 
shape  (cp  JV33,  'cup,'  also  J7313,  JDlp,  'helmet'),  and  re- 
sembled, we  may  suppose,  the  well-known  conical  cap  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,^  and 

2.  J1MXD,  misnipheth  (Ex.  28  4  39  Lev.  16  4  Ezek.  21  26  [31]), 
KtSapts  (Ex.  2S37  29  6  3',' 28  7  31  Lev.  89,  \Lvrpa),  EV  'mitre,' 
the  he  ad -covering  of  the  high  priest  (sec  also  Ezek.,  I.e.,  -where 
AV  '  diadem  ').  RV»i-,r-  prefers  '  turban,'  which  is  supported  by 
the  verb  r,JU,  '  to  wind  in  a  coil ' ;  cp  Fps,  and  see  Turban. 

1  c'£(cn)  may  be  a  repeated  fragment  of  OTISIS- 

2  In  Jush.  in-.,  however,  Symm.  reads  vha-rw. 

3  For  Vijisc  read  q'riDIU  (Crit.  Bib.). 

*  So  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria  a  ttiAos  was  worn  by  the  ordinary 
priests  ;  but  the  head  of  the  high  priest  -uapfl  xPva"^V  <"-a5eemi 
(Lucian,  de  Syr.  Dea,  42). 

5  ©  seems  to  have  transposed  riDpi'D  and  nyDJD  's-  The  pi. 
Ktiapety  naturally  refers  to  the  ordinary'  head-dress  (of  which 
there  were  many)  rather  than  to  that  of  the  high  priest  (cp 
Sinker  in  Smith's  Diet-  Christ.  Ant.,  s.v.  '  Mitre  '). 

6  Cp  also  the  old  Italian  Pileus,  etc.,  and  see  Di.-Rys.  on 
Ex.  2S  37  40. 

7  See  n.  2  above. 
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The  distinction  referred  to  above  does  not  appear  to 

have  held  good  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  applies  the 

term  fxajva.zQd'qs  {  =  misnipheth)   to    the 

2.  Evidence  head.dress  of  an  priests  (cp  also   }o»ni. 

of  Josephus.  7sy  ]n  his  day  it  appears  that  they  wore 
(upon  the  occasion  of  sacrifices)  a  circular  cap  (ttZXos), 
not  conical  in  shape  (dicwos),  covering  only  about  half 
of  the  head,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  cro\xn(<rTe<j>&VT}). 
It  was  made  of  thick  linen  swathes  doubled  round  many 
times  and  sewed  together,  surrounded  by  a  linen  cover 
to  hide  the  seams  of  the  swathes,  and  sat  so  close  that  it 
would  not  fall  off  when  the  body  was  bent  down  (Ant. 
in.  73). 

The  high  priest,  too,  wears  a  cap  (ttiAo?),  which  was  the  same 
in  construction  and  figure  with  that  of  the  common  priest ;  hut 
above  it  there  was  another,  with  swathes  of  blue,  embroidered, 
and  round  it  was  a  golden  crown  (ore'^ai'o?),  polished,  of  three 
rows  (o-TeAacos  xpuVeos  .  .  .  eirl  7pi<nix'-av)i  one  nbove  another, 
out  of  which  rose  a  cup  of  gold,  which  resembled  the  calyx  of 
the  herb  a-a.Kxa.pov  (the  Greek  hyoscyamus  ;  see  Low,  no.  326). 
After  a  laborious  description,  in  which  he  compares  the  shape  of 
the  herb  to  a  poppy  (cp  turban,  Ital.  tulipano,  Eng.  tulip), 
Josephus  goes  on  to  add  that  of  this  (e*e  toutov)  a  crown 
(o-re'<£avos)  was  made  reaching  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the 
temples.  This  k$i*ki$  ('for  so  the  calyx  may  be  called'), 
however,  did  not  cover  the  forehead  (A  fit.  iii.  76). 

In  his  earlier  work  (B/v.  57)  Josephus  gives  an 
account  of  the  high  priest's  head-covering,  which  can 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  preceding.  In  BJ  (I.e.) 
the  high  priest  wears  a  linen  ndpa,  tied  with  a  blue 
band,  which  was  encircled  by  a  golden  fillet  (ffr^<f>avos), 
upon  which  were  engraved  the  '  sacred  characters  '  (iepa 
ypd/x/xaTa),  consisting  of  four  'vowels'  ((pw/jevra).  In 
Ant.  (I.e.),  on  the  other  hand,  the  divine  name  is  en- 
graved upon  a  golden  plate  (rekafxthv,  Lat.  vers,  lamina; 
cp  below),  which  was  set  upon  the  forehead  (iepois 
ypdfxfj-ain  tov  deov  tt\v  irpocnyyopiav  £ttit€tia7}(jAvos 
iari).1 

To  this  we  may  add  the  description  of  Jerome  (Ep.  Ixiv.,  ad 
Fabiolani) :  Quartum  genus  est  vestintenti,  rotundum  pileolum, 
quale  pic  turn  in  Ulyxi  conspicimus,  quasi  $ph<zra  media  sit 
diziisa,  et  pars  una  ponatur  in  capite:  hoc  Crceci  et  nostri 
rtdpav,  nonnulli  galerum  vocant,  Hebi'<zi  Misnepheth  '.  non 
Jiahet  acumen  in  summo,  nee  totum  usque  ad  contain  caput 
tegit ;  sed  tertiam  partem  a/ronte  inopcrtam  rdinquit :  atque 
ita  in  occipitis  viita  constricium  est:  ut  non  facile  labatur  ex 
capite.  The  lamina  aurea  is  placed  super pileolum  .  .  .  ut  in 
/route  vita  hiacynthina  consiringatur. 

From  the  description  of  Jos.  in  BJ,  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  we  have  to  think  of  a  head-covering  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  encircled  by  a  fillet  or  diadem 
thus  closely  resembling  the  royal  Persian  Khshairam. 
This  was  a  cap  not  conical  in  shape,  which,  swelling 
slightly  as  it  ascended,  terminated  in  a  ring  or  circle 
projecting  beyond  the  lines  of  the  sides.  Round  it, 
probably  near  the  bottom,  was  worn  a  fillet  or  band — 
the  diadem  proper — blue  spotted  with  white  (Rawlinson, 
Anc.  Mon.  3204  11.  with  illustration);  see  DIADEM. 
The  crown  with  three  rows  in  Jos.  Ant.  (I.e.)  does  not 
seem  to  admit  of  any  explanation  at  present,  though 
Babylonian  seals  may  be  suggestive.  Golden  crowns, 
however,  were  worn  by  the  sacerdotes  provinciates  (Ter- 
tullian,  de  Idolatr.  18),  and  in  Grecian  states  the  superior 
priests  are  called  aT€<pavTj(p6poi  (cp  Di.-Rys.,  I.e.). 

When  we    turn    to   P's  account  of  the  high  priest's 
misnipheth  in  Ex.  2836-38,  it  seems  that  it  was  made  of 
„    p,  fine  linen,  and  probably  was  folded  many 

,  * .  , .  times  round  the  head  {according  to  the 
"  "  Talm.  it  contained  16  cubits).  Its  distinc- 
tive feature  was  the  sis  (pu),  the  golden  plate  (w£tcl\os, 
lamina  [Vg.]),  with  its  sacred  inscription,  'holy  to 
Yah  we ' 2  (mrr1?  cn'p),  which  was  fastened  upon  the 
forehead.3 

1  The  crown  survived  till  the  days  of  Origen,  Reland,  de  Sfiol. 
Templi,  132.  Cp  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  3s  :  v\  Se  o-Te^ai-Tj  eis  r^vrbv  8cbv 
Majutrfjr  eypa\}/e  jut'a  fy  Kai  8ie(j.€tvev  axpt  TrjoSe  Trjs  Ttfiepas. 

2  [Or,  perhaps,  '  taboo,  devoted  to  Yahwe,'  cp  Clean,  §  1.] 

3  So.  according  to  the  Boraitha  Kidd.Soa,  King  Jannai 
(?Jannaeus)  was  advised  yyy  yze?  pun  (the  Pharisees)  enh  Dpn 
(quoted  from  REJSh  [1897!  218). 
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We  know  nothing  of  the  size  of  the  high  priest's 
frontlet,  nor  is  it  clear  how  it  was  attached  to  the 
turban.  There  was  a  blue  thread  which  went  round  the 
plate  ami  was  knotted  behind  ;  but  the  texts  leave  it 
uncertain  whether  the  thread  passed  on  the  inside  or 
outside  of  the  plate  (cp  Ex.  1>S36/  with  393i).  It 
seems  the  more  probable  that  it  passed  on  the  inside, 
as  otherwise  the  inscription  would  have  been  partially 
covered.  It  is  likely  that  the  frontlet  did  not  reach  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  turban,  and  that  it  extended 
lengthwise  only  from  temple  to  temple. 

When  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7  n)  speaks  of  the  'sacred 
letters'  with  which  the  sis  was  inscribed,  he  refers  prob- 
ably to  the  archaic  characters,  such  as  were  employed  to 
write  down  the  divine  name  even  in  post-biblical  times 
(e.g. ,  in  the  recovered  fragment  of  Aquila  ; 1  Burkitt, 
Fragments  of 'Aquila). 

The  symbolical  meanings  given  to  this  frontlet  need  not  be 
recapitulated  (cp,  e.g.,  Philo,  Vit.  M,<s.  673a);  that  it  was 
originally  understood  in  a  mystic  sense  appears  from  Ex.  '2838. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that,  according  to  the  Talmud,  it 
was  two  lingers  in  breadth. 

The  sis  is  otherwise  called  ntzer  (~\u),  crown,  or 
diadem  (see  Crown,  §2);  cp  the  renderings  of  sis  in  the 
Pesh.  and  Ar.  versions,  which  may,  however,  have  been 
influenced  by  a  recollection  of  the  Gk.  areipavijrjjbpoi  ; 
see  above,  §  2  (end). 

The  precise  meaning  of  sis  is  uncertain.  The  view 
(a)  that  it  was  a  burnished  metal  plate,  though  commonly 
4.  The  mean-  accePted'  is  devo'd  of  philological  sup- 


ing  of  sis. 


port  ; 


more     plausible     meaning 


would  be  '  flower  '  or  '  bud  '  (cp  Is. 
406/  Ecclus.  43i9,  see  Fringes,  Locks),  which 
suggests  (i)  a  flower-like  ornamentation,  and  (c),  a 
garland,  and  so  «  fillet  or  diadem.  In  favour  of  b 
(which  was  the  view,  long  ago,  of  Bishop  Horsley),  we 
have  the  description  of  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  76,  above  §  2), 
and,  on  the  analogy  of  the  suggested  origin  of  the 
golden  Candlestick  (q.v.,  §  3,  col.  647),  it  would  be 
tempting  to  find  in  the  symbol  a  survival  of  nature- 
worship.  As  regards  the  third  view  (c) — which  virtu- 
ally identifies  the  sis  with  the  nhcr — the  chief  support 
is  to  be  found  in  such  a  passage  as  Is.  28 1  (probably 
of  the  end  of  the  8th  cent.  E.  c. ),  where  sis  stands 
in  parallelism  with  'dtardfi  (mav),  'crown,  and  ap- 
parently denotes  a  chaplet  or  garland.2  On  this  view, 
the  m-isntpheth  was  probably  encircled  with  „  fillet  or 
diadem — the  evolution  from  garland  to  diadem  is  easy 
—agreeing  with  the  representation  in  Jos.  BJ v.  67,  and 
with  the  Persian  custom  already  referred  to  (§  2). 
Finally,  early  tradition  supports  the  conventional  view 
a,  and  if  it  be  accepted,  it  may  be  plausibly  held  that 
the  inscribed  plate  worn  upon  the  forehead  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  primitive  flesh-cuttings,  and  a  simple  varia- 
tion of  the  iM.iphCith  (see  Cuttings,  §  7,  Frontlets). 

The  view  of  Jos.  .Int.,  I.e.  which  distinguishes  the  TeAafieix 
from  the  tn£$a.vo<;  seems  to  find  support  in  the  evidence  cited  in 
n.  3,  col.  3156,  and  n.  1  below,  and  was  apparently  held  by  Ben 
oira,  Jerome,  Philo,  and  the  Pseudo-Ari»teas.:i     From  the  dis- 


\  n  'he  inscr'Pt'on  originally  bear  only  the  name  ,11,-r  ?  cp 
lsid.  Orig.  2921  (petalum,  aurea  lamina  in  fronte  pontificis 
qua  nomen  Dei  telragrammaton  Hebraicis  litteris  habebat 
senptum),  and  Jos.  BJ  v.  67. 

2  In  Ecclus.  4O4  the  wearing  of  the  r-is  and  p<f  (uTe'c(>a»os 
[UKAC],  corona)  typifies  the  man  of  high  estate.  Is  the  refer- 
ence to  priestly  or  royal  authority?  In  the  former  case  we 
may  infer  that  the  high  priest's  characteristic  ornament  could 
be  called  variously  j«Sl  may,  or  -|)j,  and  in  the  latter  case  we 
should  find  an  interesting  allusion  to  the  sovereign's  imperial 
head-gear,  with  its  distinctive  fillet.  For  the  use  of  >p!t  to 
denote  a  royal  or  priestly  head-dress,  see  Turban. 

3  In  Ecclus.  45  12  the  Heb.  reads  f"sl  nSJUDl  ^'J)B  13  may 
pHp  ....  For  'di  S'JJD  we  must  certainly  read  'q  ^yo,  ^y^ 
is  out  of  place  and  has  been  already  mentioned  in  v.  8.  The  sis, 
here,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  may  which  appears  to  corre- 
spond to  P's  iii.  Jer.  Ep.  Ixiv.,  ad  Fabiolam  :  habet  cidarim 
p' .nomen  Dei  portat  in  fronte,  diademate  ornatus  est  regio. 
Philo  (de   Mose,   ed.    Mangey,  2 152) :    -^vtravv    Be    TreYaAoe, 
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crepant  accounts  of  Jos.  it  is  obvious  that  the  form  of  the  mitre 
varied  from  time  to  time.  Only  on  this  assumption  can  we 
understand  the  statements  in  P.  In  K.\.lii)6  lli,  nl-zer  is  (as 
we  should  expect)  placed  upon  the  mitre,  ami  this,  too  is  the 
position  of  the  sis  in  Ex.  HO  30/  Lev.  K  o.  ]  !llt  in  Kv.  2S  36  ff. 
the  sis  is  both  on  the  mitre  (cp  c  above),  and  on  Aaron's  forehead 
(cp  a  above).  1  hese  contradictory  statements  are  evidently  the 
result  of  a  connate  text,  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  which  the 
accessible  evidence  is  insufficient. 

In  the  Christian  church  the  ecclesiastical  head-dress 

is  styled  mitra  and  infula.     The  former,  being  origin- 

5    The  mitre   al,y  cll;lrac'eristic  of  the  Phrygians,  is 

in  Christian    s"mlUmes  called  'Phrygium'  by  eccle- 

times  smstical    writers  of   the    Middle   Ages 

(Marriott,    1'est.    C/tri\t.    220).       The 

infula  is  the  long  fillet  of  heathen  priests  and  vestals. 

It    was    also    a    sacrificial    ornament    of    victims    (cp 

Chaplet). 

Polycrates  (see  Ens.  //E524,  cp  3  31,  Jer.  do  Vir.  illuslr. 
45)  mentions  that  John  the  apostle  became  a  priest,  to  ire'ra- 
Aoi/  jre^opeicuis.  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  according  to 
Epiphanius  (Hair.  li'.  >  4),  was  permitted  to  wear  to  ttctu^ov  tVt 
ttjs  Ke(f>a\ris.  The  survival  of  the  term  nera\ov  is  of  interest, 
even  if  it  is  not  to  be  understood  literally. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  (t  389  a.d.  )  uses  KtSapts  of  the 
priestly  cap  (Oral.  104);  Jer.  (Ep.  64  n.  13),  on  the 
other  hand,  employs  (ww.  According  to  Sinker  (Diet. 
Christ.  Ani. ,  s.v.  '  Mitre  ),  thereare  no  real  grounds  for 
supposing  that  an  official  head-dress  was  generally  worn 
by  Christian  ministers  during  the  first  nine  or  ten  cen- 
turies after  Christ. 

The  mitre  is  not  even  now  a  badge  of  order,  but  only  of 
dignity ;  not  only  are  there  mitred  abbots,  but  in  certain 
privileged  chapters  all  the  members  on  certain  festivals  wear 
mitres. 

For  the  usages  in_  the  church  in  general  cp  Bunz,  Herzog- 
Plitt,  AJ.£8  44^/r,  It  is^  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  early  Abys- 
sinian church  upon  high  occasions  a  turban  (matemteniia)  is 
worn  along  with  a  metal  crown. 

I.  A.  (§§  1,3);    S.  A.  C.  (§§2,4,5). 

MITYLENE  (mityAhnh,  Acts20i4  Ti.  WH  ;  in 
classical  authors,  and  on  coins,  mytiAhnh).  the  chief 
city  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  to  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  gave  its  own  name,  as  now  in  its  Turkish  form, 
Midullii;  it  is  itself  now  called  A'astro,  'castle,'  from 
the  Genoese  castle  which  occupies  the  old  acropolis. 
Its  position  is  accurately  marked  in  Acts,  as  midway 
between  Alexandria  Troas  and  Chios,  viz. ,  one  day's 
run  of  Paul's  vessel  from  either  point.  Mytilene  lies  on 
the  SE.  coast  of  Lesbos,  on  a  peninsula  which  was 
once  an  island  protecting  two  small  but  excellent  har- 
bours. The  southern  basin  held  fifty  warships,  and 
was  closed  by  a  chain  ;  the  larger  and  deeper  northern 
basin,  protected  by  a  mole,  was  reserved  for  merchant- 
men (Strabo,  617)  ;  a  narrow  canal  connected  the  two 
(Paus.  viii.  3O2  ;  Diod.  I377).  The  roadstead,  7  m.  N. 
of  the  SE.  end  of  the  island,  is  good  in  summer  (hence 
Paul's  vessel  in  April  lay  off  the  town  all  night),  but  in 
winter  is  exposed  to  the  violent  SE.  and  NE.  winds. 
The  city  had  from  early  times  an  extensive  commerce, 
e.g. ,  with  Egypt  as  early  as  560  B.C.  (Herod.  2178). 

In  the  domain  of  literature  Mytilene  gained  undying  fame  as 
the  home  of  Alcaius  and  of  Sappho  {Qav^aa-rov  ti  xpTjjia,  Strabo, 
I.e.).  Its  situation  and  buildings  are  often  praised  (Strabo,  I.e.  ; 
Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  2  40,  urbs  et  natura  ac  situ  et  discriptione  <zdi' 
Jlciomm  et  pulchriludinc  in  p?-/mis  nobilis  ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  11  17  ; 
Mytilene  pulchra ;  Vitr.  1 6).  Mytilene,  therefore,  like  Rhodes, 
became  a  fashionable  resort  for  Romans  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  public  life  (Cic.  Ad.  Fain,  vii.  3  5,  exsulem  esse  non  incoiu- 
■nwdiore  loco,  quain  si  Rhodum  me  aut  Mytilenas  contulisscm  ; 
cp  id.  Ad  Fam.iv.7  4;  Ad  Alt.  v.  116;  Tac.  Ann.  14  53).  In 
Paul's  time  it  was  a  free  city  (Pliny  HN  b  39,  Libera  Ji/ity/ene, 
attnis  MD  patens),  and  claimed  the  title  nptorri  Ae<7/3ov  (see 
Marq.-Momms.  Rd'm.  Staatsvcriv.  1  345). 

Description  in  Tozer,  The  Islands  of  the  Aigean,  134  /. 

W.  J.  W. 

unravel  ore^ewos  eSf]^LOvpyetro  .  .  .  p-trpa  6*e  vir'  avTo,  toO  /at) 
i/zaueii'  Ke^aATjs  to  7reVaAoF  .  irpbs  Se  «ai  KtSapts  KaTea/ceua^eTO . 
KiSdpei  yap  ol  tu>v  ewtoi/  jScuriAets  avrl  &ia.&T)ij.a.TOs  eiu>$a(ri 
Xprjo-Qcu.  Aristeas  (ed.  Thackeray,  apud  Swete,  Introd.  to  OT 
Gr.)t  p.  536  :  eiri  Se  ttjs  Ke$<xA.Tj9  exet  TVV  ^yofj.evr)v  Ki&apiv  iwl 
Se  TaUTTjs  TTfv  aju.tju.TjTOv  fiCrpav,  to  K0.6r\yta.(TfxivQv  [cp  Lev.  8  9  ®3 
/3ao"tAeioi/,  Iktvttovv  eiit.  TreTtiAui  xpuo-cjJ  ypdfifxaa'Lv  aytois  ovofia. 
rov  ®eov  .  Kara  fie&ov  tu)v  bfypvuiv  &6£r}  ireTr\7}po}fj.evov. 
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MIXED  MULTITUDE.  Sue  Mingled  People. 
MIZAR,  THE  HILL  OF  ("u/VP  IHIDI  ;  [atto] 
Opoyc  MIKpoy  ;  [de\  monte  minimo  [Jer.]),  Ps.  426  [7]. 
It  being  assumed  that  the  text  is  sound,  Mizar  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  name  either  of  one  of  the  lower  hills  of 
Hermon  (soij.VSiu.  HG  477;  cp  Che.  /->.t.  f1);  Kirkpatrick, 
Duhm),  or  of  a  mountain  in  the  Gileadite  ranges  (Del., 
assuming  the  psalm  to  be  Davidic),  and  modern  names 
have  been  indicated  which  somewhat  resemble  Mis'ar 
(laSra.,1  /.,-. ;  Th.  P.-bl.,  1882,  p.  45,  see  Now.-Hupf. 
Psalmen  1  604).  Hut  the  conjunction  of  "  little-known 
hill  or  mountain  with  such  a  famous  mountain-range  as 
Hermon  is  most  improbable,  and  the  phrase  '  little 
mountain  '  -  hy^  in)  has,  therefore,  been  taken  to  be  a 
designation  of  Zion,  which,  though  outwardly  insigni- 
ficant, to  the  eye  of  faith  was  far  grander  than  Hermon, 
because  Yahwe  dwelt  thereon  (433;  cp  fl.s  15  [16]/! ). 
In  this  case  we  must  explain  either  (Smend,  Baethgen) 
'  I  think  upon  thee  (O  God  !)  far  from  the  land  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Hermons,  far  from  the  little  moun- 
tain '  {i.e.,  though  an  exile  from  the  land  of  Israel),  or 
(Hitz.  ;  Che.  OPs.  115  316/.;  We),  '  I  think  upon  thee 
now  that  I  have  reached  the  land  (or  '  above  [all]  the 
land,'  as  We.)  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Hermons  (i.e., 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  famous  sources  of  the 
Jordan),  thou  little  mountain  '  (omitting  the  initial  rj  in 
-nn  as  due  to  dittography).  Neither  of  these  views, 
however,  is  satisfactory.  There  must  be  much  deeper 
corruption  than  critics  have  suspected. 

The  passage  (?'.  6  [7])  must  be  treated,  as  a  whole,  from  the 
point  uf  view  of  a  keen  textual  criticism.  Probability  is  all  that 
can  be  reached  ;  but  if  we  take  this  passage  with  others,  in  which 
a  similar  result  seems  almost  forced  upon  us  by  criticism,  the 
degree  of  probability  may  be  considered  to  be  high.  Read 
therefore — 

Preserve  me,    fO  Yahwe]  my  God,   from  the  tribe  of  the 
Arabians, 

From  the  brood  of  the  Jerahmeelites  [rescue  thou  me]. 

The  last  word,  'JoSsn,  is  restored  from  43 1,  where  nearly 
the  same  restoration  of  the  distich  is  required.  lj?i'D  ito  is  a 
corruption  of  a  dittographed  c'^N^rn'  t/110-  Sec  Che.  /'*-.(->, 
ad  loc. 

On  Pss.  4i-4:i  44  TJfl  137  140,  in  all  of  which  the  Jerahmeelites 
{i.e.,  the  Edomites),  and  in  some  the  Arabians,  are  referred  to, 
according  to  a  plausibly  emended  text,  as  enemies  of  the  Judah- 
ites  or  Judaans;  see  Psalms,  §§  28  ;  cp  also  Lamentations. 

T.  K.  C. 

MIZPAH  (HSVpn,  '  the  watchtower  ;  cp  Mizpeh  ; 
MACCHcSa  [BNAFL]). 

1.  A  hill-town  of  Benjamin,  Josh.  I826,  where  it  is 
called  Mizpeh  (/iatrcn^a  [B],  /xatraia  [A]),  near  Gibeon 
(Jer.  41 12)  and  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  346),  and,  if  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  may  be  followed,  also  near  Kirjath-jearim 
(OS  27897  13814).  Asa  fortified  it,  1  K.  I.O22  (tV 
dKO-Kiav  [BAL]),  and  Gedaliah  the  governor  adopted  it 
as  his  place  of  residence,  2  K.  2023  ( /j.au(ni<pa6  [B])  Jer. 
40 10  (/xacnj(pa.  [NtJ],  but  ixa.tj<jy)(pad  [Q]  in  v.  6  and  Qms- 
41 1  ixa.a-q<pa.6  [»J]  v.  S).  Into  the  great  cistern  constructed 
there  by  Asa,  lslnnacl,  legend  said,  threw  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  seventy  pilgrims  whom  he  had  murdered 
after  slaying  the  governor  (Jer.  41 7-9).  The  hill  on 
which  Mizpah  stood  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
sacred.  The  narrative  in  Judg.  21  (see  v.  1)  maybe 
partly,  and  those  in  1  S.  73-12  (/j.a.o-<rr)ipa.d  [B]  and  A  in 
v.  73)  10 17-24  (/ia<ri7$a  [A])  even  altogether,  untrust- 
worthy from  a  historical  point  of  view  (cp  We.  Prol.W, 
258)  ;  but  they  would  hardly  have  contained  references 
to  the  sanctity  of  Mizpah  if  there  had  not  been  a.  holy 
place  there  from  very  early  times  (cp  Bu.  Ri.  Sa.  185). 
According  to  Jerome  it  was  one  of  the  places  where  the 
ark  rested  ( Quasi.  Heb.  on  1  S.  7  2  ;  so  also  Eus.  OS 
27897)  and — a  more  valuable  authority  —  1  Macc.346 
describes  it  as  containing  an  ancient  Israelitish  '  place  of 

1  Names  with  the  radicals  mentioned  by  Smith  are  not  un- 
common in  Palestine  {e.g.,  Wady  Za'arah,  S.  of  Banias). 

2  Cp  Gen.  1020,  where  Zoar  is  called  -vi-^,  'a  little  thing'; 
but  the  text  may  be  corrupt  (see  Crit.  Bib.). 

3  In  v.  5  9  sup  ras  B' vil.,  ^aoTj^an  A*»  ]  ;  A  has  c.  6  -t, 
z'.  12  -a  and  in  z/.  11  A  om.     In  v.  16  A  has  na.<rr)<pa. 
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prayer, '  such  a  spot  perhaps  as  there  was  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  (2  S.  1532,  RV).  It  was  at  this  holy  place  that 
faithful  Israelites  gathered  when  the  Syrians  had  pro- 
faned the  temple '(1  Mace.  3  46  54).  The  thrilling  ac- 
count may  illustrate  Ps.  74  ((.he.  OPs.  94),  even  if  we 
regard  this  psalm  as  pre-Maecab.ran  (see  Psalms, 
§§  8  [b],  17/,  28  [v.]).  We  also  hear  of  Mizpah  as  an 
administrative  centre  under  the  Persian  rule  (Xel).  37 
[naaipa  |L|,  BXA  om.  v.  7]  19  [>a<rc7Je  (BA),  -a  (L), 
p.afi.(f>e  (Nl|).  It  was  Robinson  who  first  saw  where 
with  most  probability  its  site  may  be  placed  (BR  I460) 
— viz. ,  on  the  mountain  now  called  AV/»r  Saiin^il.  This 
noble  height  rises  2935  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and 
commands  the  most  comprehensive  view  in  southern 
Palestine,  including  within  its  range  Jerusalem,  which  is 
only  44  m.  off  on  the  XW.  (cp  1  Mace.  846,  'over 
against  Jerusalem  ').  On  a  lower  hill  to  the  X.  lies  the 
village  of  el-Jib  (see  Gibeon),  which  reminds  us  that  the 
men  of  Gibeon  and  of  Mizpah  worked  together  on  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  37). 

Poels'  attempt  (Le  Sanctuaire  dc  Kirjath-jearim,  1894,  part 
ii.  chap.  1)  to  show  that  Gibeon  and  the  town  called  ham-Mispah 
were  two  distinct  places  on  the  same  sacred  hill,  tu  which  the 
name  ham-Mispah  originally  belonged,  can  hardly  be  taken 
seriously. 

2.  (nsssn,  Gen.  3I49  Judg.  II1134;  nssD,  Hos.  5i; 
-itta  nsi'o,  'Mizpeh  of  Gilead,'  Judg.  II 29).  A  town 
in  Gilead  where  Jephthah  resided  ;  consecrated  in  sacred 
legend,  as  presented  by  E,  by  the  compact  of  Laban 
and  Jacob.  It  is  the  Ramath-mizpeh  of  Josh.  1326, 
and  is  most  probably  to  be  identified  with  Penuel — i.e. , 
the  citadel  and  sanctuary  of  Salhad — though,  to  suit  the 
present  narrative  of  JE  in  Gen.  31 46-54,  it  is  plausible  to 
identify  it  with  SCif,  XW.  of  Jerash  (see  Gilead,  §  4). 

3.  A  'land'  or  district  (pN),  and  «.  'valley'  (nyp:i}, 
at  the  foot  of  Hermon,  to  the  NE.  of  the  waters  of 
Merom,  Josh.  11 3  (fiaaev/Mav  [B],  p.aa<rri<pa0  [A])  8 
(/jia(T<Tu>x  [B],  fuicniKa.<paT  F],  juacr[a']T/0a  [L]).  In 
MT,  which  is  followed  by  RV,  the  land  is  called  the 
'land  of  Mizpah'  (nsren)  ;  but  obviously  the  same 
region  is  meant,  and  we  must  read  in  both  places  either 
'Mizpah'  (L  in  both  /xatrarjipa)  or  'Mizpeh'  (so 
Bennett,  SPOT).  In  early  times  this  district  was  in- 
habited by  Hivites,  or,  according  to  a  necessary  cor- 
rection, Hittites  (see  Moore,  Judges,  81).  Probably 
the  Mizpah,  or  watchtower,  was  on  some  hill  in  one  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Jordan  above  Lake  Huleh. 
Robinson  placed  it  at  the  mod.  Mutalleh,  a  Druse 
village,  on  a  high  hill,  N.  of  Abil  and  E.  of  Kahr  el- 
Hasbdny.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  not  far  enough 
to  the  east.  Buhl  (Pal.  240)  suggests  the  site  of  the 
castle  on  the  mountain  above  Banids  called  ICal'at  es- 
Subebeli.  Certainly  the  spot  well  deserves  to  be  called 
Mizpeh.  t.  K.  C. 

MIZPAE,  or  rather  [RV]  Mispar  (IBpD  ;  MAC<t>Ap 
[AL]),  a  leader  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  8e)  in  the  post-exilic 
list    (ib.    ii.,   §    9),   Ezra  22    (MAACAp    [B])  =  Xeh.  7 7. 

MlSPERETH  (rnSDD  ;  MACflSepAN  [B],  MAC<j>ApAA 
[N].  MAAC(pApA6  [A])  =  I  Esd.  58,  ASPHARASUS  <AC- 
4>ApACOC  [BA]).  This  last  form  suggests  a  connec- 
tion with  Aspadata  (mEDN)  =  acnraSarij!  (Ctesias)  ;  so 
Marq.  Fund.  35.  Some  other  names,  however,  in  the 
same  verse  favour  a  connection  with  Misrephath,  an- 
other form  of  Zarephath  (?)  ;  cp  Hassophereth. 

T.  K.  c. 

MIZPEH  (HSVD,  i.e.,  'watchtower';  MACCHrJ>A 
[BAL]). 

1.  A  town  in  the  lowland  of  Judah,  Josh.  15  38  (jUa<rt/>a 
[BA],  /j.ao~ri<j>a  [L],  tpatr/xa  [Ba-b  "'&]),  mentioned  in  the 
same  group  with  Lachish  and  Eglon.  Eusebius  records 
a  Maspha  or  Massema  '  in  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis 
on  the  north'  (OS<2l  279i9>.  This  agrees  with  the 
position  of  Tell  es-Safiyeh,  which  is  74  m.  NNW.  from 
Beit  Jibrin,  and  by  Van  de  Velde  and  Guerin  is  iden- 
tified with  this  Mizpeh  (but  cp  Gath).  There  was, 
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however,  a  second  Maspha  on  the  way  from  Eleuthero- 
polis  to  Jerusalem  (Eus. ).  Jerome  (05(-)  139s)  fuses 
the  two  statements  of  Eusebius  into  one. 

t.  A  town  of  Benjamin,  Josh.  KS26  (liaaarj/ia  [B], 
Ha<T<pa  [A]).     See  Mizpah,  1. 

3.  (nxio  nssc)  a  place  in  Moab  visited  by  David  in 
his  wanderings  ;  1  S.  223  (fw.<nj<pa,  [A]).  Consistency 
requires  us  to  suppose  the  same  place  to  be  referred  to 
in  1.5,  reading  naxpa  for  niu-^a  (Klo.,  Bu. ,  HPSm., 
Buhl).  The  geography  of  the  section,  however,  is  im- 
proved if  for  3x10  we  read  -iisd — '.<'.,  the  N.  Arabian 
Musri  (see  Mizraim,  §  2  b),  and  for  nssa,  nas.  '  Adul- 
lam'  is  probably  a  disguise  of  'Jcrahmeel, '  and  'Hareth' 
a  corruption  of  '  Kadesh  ' ;  we  should  expect  the  original 
of  MT's  '  Mizpah  of  Moab '  to  be  '  Zephath  (or  Zare- 
phath)  of  Musri. ' 

4.  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  (Judg.  11  29).      See  Mizpah,  2. 

5.  A  region  by  Mt.  Hermon  (Josn-  118).     Sec  M  izi*ah,  3. 

r.  K.  c. 

MIZRAIM  (D'lVD;  Mecp&iN  [AE] ;  ^»»j-»  mes- 
ren;  MepCH.  var.  MECTpH.  and  [for  the  '  son  '  of  Ham] 

M6PCMOC.  ™r.  MeCp&IOC  MeCTpAIOC.  MECPO.M0C 
[Jos.]),  or  Misraim  ;  generally  the  Heb.  name  for  Egypt 
or  Lower  Egypt,  and  hence,  according  to  the  prevalent 
view,  represented  in  Gen.  10  as  a  'son'  of  Ham,  as  1 
brother  of  Cush,  and  as  the  father  of  Pathrusim  = 
Pathros  (Gen.  106  [P]  13  ,4  [J]:  Gen.  106  M£CTpAIM 
[D],  13  Mecp&eiM  [E]  ;  MeCA.p&IM  [L  in  both 
verses]). 

The  termination  has  been  commonly  regarded  as 
dual,  and  as  referring  to  the  division  of  Egypt  into 

,  t„_„  „_  j  Upper  and  Lower.  It  is  better,  however, 
1.  form  and ,  .  »•■      ■  ,      I ■      r 

meaning  of        regard   Misraim  as   a   locative  form, 
the  name     developed  out  of  Misram  (see  especially 

'  E.  Meyer,  GA  1,  §  42). 
This  view  is  rejected  by  Dillmann  and  Konig,1  but  gives  the 
easiest  explanation  of  the  facts,  (1)  that  D'"IXD,  Misraim,  is  twice 
expressly  distinguished  from  Pathros  (q.v.)  or  Upper  Egypt 
(Is.  11 11  Jer.  44  1),  and  (2)  that  the  collateral  form  "I'lKD,  Major, 
is  also  (see  below)  used  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
only  view  which  does  justice  to  the  Bab.  and  Ass.  forms.2 
These  are  Misri  (Am.  Tab.,  2i,  etc.),  Musur;  Musuru,  Musri. 
and_(in  the  Babylonian  versions  of  the  inscriptions  of  Darius) 
Misir.  There  is  also  an  old  form  Missari  (Mi-is-sa-ri),  which 
occurs  once  in  a  letter  from  the  king  of  Assyria  to'  the  king  of 
Egypt  (Am.  Tab.  15  2),  while  the  Mitannite  letters  favour  Masri 
or  Mizirri  (Wi.  Am.  Tab.  Glossary,  30*).'  The  form  Missari 
seems  to  Winckler  to  suggest  missor,  "TIM?,  as  the  right  punctu- 
ation of  the  form  n:;;?  ;  the  Massoretic  pointing  masor,  "II  a2, 
is  due  to  a  faulty  conjectural  interpretation  of  Masor  as 
'fortification'  or  the  like  (cp  Mic.  7  12,  <&  and  AV).  Masor 
(Missor)  is  generally  recognised  only  in  2  K.W24  (  =  Is.37  25) 
Mic.  7 12  Is.  1<H.     Very  possibly,  however,  iv.2  (lli'D)  at  one 

*  Konig's  argument  against  Meyer  (Theol.  Lit. -Matt,  June 
19,  1896)  is  by  no  means  cogent.  That  the  Phoenician  D13»D 
might  be  a  dual  form,  if  there  were  no  special  reason  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  admitted.     But  there  is  such  a  special  reason 

\a  a'Jove}"  K'>nig's  reference  (made  already  by  Ges.)  to  an 
old  Egyptian  appellation  for  Egypt — ta-ui  '  the  two  worlds  (or 
lands)'— is  not  more  relevant  than  Naville's  (in  Smith's  DBV), 
861)  to  another  title  of  Egypt  (common  in  Ptolemaic  times}— 
Kebhui,  '  the  two  basins '  (rather  '  the  two  cool,  or  pleasant, 
places') — and  to  the  references  to  the  two  Niles(of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt)  in  the  inscriptions.  [Egyptian  sacred  poetry 
revels  in  such  allusions  to  the  prehistoric  two  kingdoms  (see 
Lgvpt,  §  43).  Egypt  has  a  double  Nile,  two  classes  of  temples, 
etc.  But  these  plays  never  entered  into  colloquial  Egyptian, 
hence_  they  can  never  have  influenced  the  Asiatics.  It  is  even 
questionable  whether  the  designation  'both  countries '  {taut  or 
toiti)  was  constructed  grammatically  as  a  dual  in  common  parlance 
after  1600 B.C.— w.  m.  m.]  Jensen's  suggestion  of  a'fia(ZDMG, 
?804>  p.  439),  which  is  also  rejected  by  Konig,  is,  however,  not 
impossible  (in  the  Amarna  inscriptions  the  usual  form  is  Mi-is- 
n-i).  It  had  already  been  made  by  Reinisch  (see  Ebers,  1  90) 
and  Friedr.  Delitzsch  (Par.  309).     Cp  D'^E'3. 

2  See  Wi.  AT Unters.  168-174,  esp.  170,  and  cp  Schr.  KGF 
■"fiff  ;  Del.  Par.  308  (f. 

Cp  Msr  in  Minaean  inscriptions,  and  Ar.  Misr(Egyptian-Ar., 
Masr).  Also  old  Pers.  Mudhraya  (from  Ass.'  Musur,  Musri), 
and  the  form  Mucrpa  ascribed  by  Steph.  Byz.  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians (?). 
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time  appeared  more  frequently  in  the  Hebrew  texts.  Sometimes 
it  may  have  been  distorted  or  (see  Klo.,  Che.  on  Is.  59 IQ) 
mutilated  by  the  ordinary  causes  of  corruption  ;  sometimes  it 
may  have  been  altered  into  DnvD  by  editors,  who  may  perhaps 
have  imagined  that  they  saw  a  sign  of  abbreviation  after  ijm. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  we  can  be  brief.  Mizraim  is 
certainly  not  aqua-  claus.i-  (2  K.  19 24,  Vg.),  a  view  which 
Nayille  (Smith,  VBPI)  adopts,  with  the  explanation  'water 
enclosed  in  dykes  or  walls,  basins  or  canals '  (cp  n.  1),  nor 
double  fortified  enclosure '  (Elicrs,  A?f.  u.  J.  BB.  Mils  1  87) 
[W.  Spicgelberg,  lice.  Tnm.  21 M 1 898),  "40,  attempted  an  Egyp- 
tian etymology  in:(„rs)r,  'fortification,  wall,'  thinking  that  the 
origin  of  Mizraim  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  fortifications  of  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Delta,  especially  at  the  entrance  to 
Goshen.  As  long  as  we  cannot  prove  the  use  of  jnzr(!)  in  the 
wider  sense,  this  theory  possesses  little  probability.  Ilesides, 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Egyptian  word  is  doubtful.— w.m.m.) 

Misraim,  as  the  extended  application  of  the  name 
Musur  (Misir)  in  Assyrian  (see  g§  20,  2  b)  suggests,  is 
most  probably  an  Assyrian  appellative=  '  frontier-land.' 
See  Hommel,  GBA  550,  n.  2;  Wi.,  ^OAl25;  and 
below,  §  2  b,  end. 

Schrader  long  ago  pointed  out  (7.A,  1874,  p.  53) 
that  the  name  Musri   in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  did 

2a.  N  Syrian  not  always  mean  EgyPl-     It  "«s  left  for 

Musri  Winckler,  however,  to  show  that  there 

■     '         was  not  only  a  X.  Syrian  but  also  a  N. 

Arabian  Musri,  and  to  bring  this  discovery  into  relation 

to  OT  criticism. 

About  1300  B.C.  (Shalmaneser  I.)  and  again  about 
1100  B.C.  (Tiglath-pileser  I.)  we  find  the  name  Musri 
applied  to  a  state  in  N.  Syria,  S.  of  the  Taurus,  which 
also  included  parts  of  Cappadocia,  Cataonia,  and 
Cilicia,  and  reached  southward  perhaps  as  far  as  the 
Orontes  (see  KP®  1 109/  ;  KB  1 35  ;  Rogers,  Bab.  and 
Ass.  212).  In  Asur-nasir-pal's  time  it  is  called  Patin  (so 
Wi. ,  cp  Paddan-aram)  ;  but  under  Shalmaneser  II. 
we  again  hear  of  a  state  — it  is  a  very  small  one — called 
Musri,  which  sent  auxiliaries  to  Benhadad  at  the  battle 
of  Karkar.  As  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  (see  Jkhoram, 
§  2),  this  must  be  the  state  referred  to  in  2  K.  76  ('  the 
kings  of  the  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  d'ixb'),  unless 
indeed  we  can  believe  (as  J.  Taylor  well  puts  it)  '  that 
the  local  Egyptian  kings  would  serve  as  caudottieri  for 
Israel'  [Exp.  T7406/.).  Such  a  relation,  however, 
might  quite  conceivably  have  been  entered  into  by  the 
kings  of  the  Hittite  territory  and  its  neighbourhood. 
We  may  even  go  a  step  further,  and  criticise  the  common 
interpretation  of  1  K.  10  28/. ,  2  Ch.  1 16/  The  question 
is,  did  the  agents  of  Solomon  procure  horses  and 
chariots  (both  for  Solomon  and — as  the  text  stands — 
for  the  Hittite  and  Aramaean  kings)  from  Egypt  or  from 
the  N.  Syrian  land  of  Musri?  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  critics  before  Winckler  were  somewhat  credulous. 
Certainly,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Egyptians  bred 
horses  for  their  own  use. x  But  is  it  in  the  least  probable 
that  they  ever  had  an  export-trade  in  horses,  when  we 
consider  the  lack  of  extensive  pastures  in  Egypt?  Now 
that  we  know  of  -  N.  Syrian  and  Cilician  Musri,  we 
cannot  help  interpreting  the  c mv.c  in  J  K-  IO28  2  Ch.  1 16, 
as  the  name  of  that  region.  It  would,  indeed,  be  passing 
strange  if,  while  the  Egyptians  themselves  imported 
powerful  stallions  from  N.  Syria,2  the  Israelites  should 
have  imported  horses  from  Egypt.3  But  did  Israel 
import  chariots  as  well  as  horses  from  Musri?  Must 
the  D'MSD  of  1  K.  IO29  be  the  N.  Syrian  Musri  ?  We 
know  that  the  Egyptians  had  the  most  perfect  of  chariots. 
Though  in  the  first  instance  they  had  imported  chariots 
from  Syria,  their  workmen  soon  became  independent 
and  improved  upon  their  teachers  (sec  Maspero,  I.e., 
and  cp  Chariot,  §  5).  If  we  believe  that  Solomon 
had  close  friendly  relations  with  Egypt,  we  may,  if  we 

1  See  Erman,  quoted  by  Wi.  (op  cit.  173). 

2  See  Maspero,  Struggle  of  Nations,  215,  with  the  references. 

3  The  '  great  horses  '  which  Asur-bani-pal  (Annals,  2  40  ;  KB 
2  169)  took  as  booty  from  the  Egyptian  city  of  Kipkip  may  or 
may  not  have  been  all  bred  in  Egypt.  Nowhere  is  any  reference 
made  by  Assyrian  kings  to  Egyptian  horses  as  tribute  ;  the 
supply  would  have  been  insufficient.  Asur-bani-pal  himself  gave 
chariots  and  horses  to  Necho  (Annals,  2  14  ;  KB2i6j).  See 
Horse. 
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will,  suppose  that  he  procured  a  few  chariots  from 
Egypt  as  models,1  and  that  the  compiler  of  i  K.  10 28/ 
interwove  a  tradition  respecting  the  chariots  imported 
from  Mizraim  (Egypt)  with  a  tradition  respecting  the 
import  of  horses  from  the  N.  .Syrian  Musri  (and  Kue, 
or  K.  1  ilicia).  The  connection  of  Solomon,  however, 
with  Egypt  is  very  disputable  ;  it  was  probably  with  the 
N.  Arabian  Musri  that  he  was  connected  by  marriage. 
Moreover,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  Solomon's  agents 
were  not  Israelites,  but  merchants  of  the  Hittites  and  of 
Syria.  These  merchants  had  of  course  no  dealings 
with  Egypt.  The  source  of  supply  for  Solomon's 
horses  and  chariots  was  the  X.  Syrian  Musri  ;  not  only 
this  district,  however,  but  also  the  region  called  Kue,  or 
Eastern  Cilicia.  mpo  in  v.  28,  as  Lenormant  [Orig.  de 
Fhist.'.'jg)  and  Winckler  {A  T  Unt.  174)  have  pointed 
out,"  most  probably  enfolds  this  long-lost  name  (Kue).3 
We  know  from  Herodotus  (3go)  that  Cilicia  was  a  famous 
horse-breeding  country,  and  from  Ezekiel  (27 14)  that 
the  Tyrians  obtained  their  horses  from  Togarmah,  at 
any  rate  from  Asia  Minor. 

The  whole  passage  should  possibly  run  nearly  as  follows  : — 
'And  the  source  from  which  Solomon's  horses  were  derived  was 
Musri,  and  the  king's  young  steeds  used  to  be  fetched  from  Kue. 
And  a  chariot  was  estimated  at  600  pieces  of  silver.  And  [  ] 
pieces  of  silver  [they  used  to  pay]  for  a  young  steed  to  the 
merchants  of  the  Hittites  and  of  Syria,  by  whom  they  were 
exported.'  With  Ruben  (/<?;?  10  543)  read  in,T  for  in,T  ;  the 
word  should  close  v.  28.  For  nrtD  rea(J  HTID  (see  Del.  Ass. 
HWB,s.v.  '  Suhiru'),  and  for  vnOD  read  TriD3  transferring  it  to 
7/.  29^.  Omit  Ni'ril  an£l  s2  (Ruben).  For  p  read  perhaps  rpj 
and  for  ^0  read  -s^-i  (Che.). 

In  2  K.  76  (siege  of  Samaria)  we  should  also  ap- 
parently read  cise,  and  explain  it  of  the  N.  Syrian 
Musri  (see  Jerohoram,  §  2). 

We  turn  to  another  Musri.  It  was  not,  as  Schrader 
(AT?  221)  thought,  over  the  marches  towards  the 
Egyptian  Musri  that  Tiglath-pileser  ap- 
pointed Idi-bi'il  (see  Adbeel) governor, 
but  over  a  distinct,  though  not  far 
distant,  Musri  in  N.  Arabia,  bordering  on  Edom.  Nor 
was  it  in  Egypt  that  Hanunu  of  Gaza  and  Yaman  of 
Ashdud  sought  refuge  from  the  Assyrians,  but  in  a 
nearer  country,  the  N.  Arabian  Musri,  which  was  in 
Yam. in's  time  under  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of 
Mcluhha  (in  N  Arabia  ;  see  Sinai,  map).  Further, 
the  king  whom  Sargon  calls  '  Pir'u  sar  (mat)  Musuri ' 
was,  not  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  (Schr.  KAT&, 
397),  but  a  X.  Arabian  king  (the  next  sovereign 
mentioned  is  Samsieh,  queen  of  Arabia).  This  turtan 
(=  tartan),  or  general,  is  Sib'e  ;  he  joined  Hanun  of 
Gaza,  and  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  he  is  commonly 
but  incorrectly  known  as  '  So,  king  of  Egypt'  (see  Sol. 
Now  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  some  references  to 
this  Musri  in  the  OT  should  become  visible  to  keen 
eves.  It  is  with  a  shock  of  surprise,  however,  that  we 
gradually  find  out  how  many  they  are.4  We  are  still 
further  startled  to  hear  that  there  was  not  only  a  Musri 
but  also  a  Rus  (Gush)  in  NT.  Arabia  (see  Cush,  2)  ;  we 
find,  however,  that  a  Mood  of  light  is  thrown  thereby  on 
a  very  large  group  of  interesting  passages.  Caution  no 
doubt  is  necessary.  Winckler's  theory,  that  the  belief 
m  the  early  residence  of  Israelitish  tribes  in  Egypt  arose 
simply  and  solely  out  of  a  confusion  of  the  N.  Arabian 
with  the  Egyptian  Musri,  is  at  any  rate  very  plausible 
(see  Moses,  §§  ?-ff.,  but  cp  Exodus  i.).5  And  it  is  in  the 

■>■  More  than  a  ftw  chariots  for  Palestine  would  have  taxed  the 
resources  of  the  Egyptians  too  much.  They  were  not  rich  in 
timber. 

2  Cp  Ki.  ('Chron.'  .SY>vr/"),  Maspero  (Struggle  of  X at  ions, 
740).      Maseru's  theory  of  1  K.  10  23yC  is  improbable. 

3  See  Srhr.  KGF  236  ff.  ;  Tiele,  BAG  153  ;  ..p  iniK.®  e* 
0exove  and  the  Hexaplar  variant  «  Ku>a  ;  (pi-  adds  koX  etc 
&a.fj.a.<TKOV. 

4  The  biblical  references  which  follow  are  partly  due  to  the 
keen  insight  of  Winckler.  Take  them  altogether,  and  they  seem 
almost  to  <<pen  up  a  new  stage  in  OT  criticism  and  history ;  but 
the  st  iHlcnt  will  be  amply  rewarded  fur  the  trouble  of  investigat- 
ing and  appropriating  even  a  few  of  the  chief  results. 

5  It  is  no  drawback  to  Winckler's  originality  that  an  EngHsh- 
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highest  degree  likely  that,  in  the  original  tradition,  Hagar 
ham-misrith  (EV  '  the  Egyptian')  came  not  from  Egypt 
but  from  X.  Arabia  (see  Hkkr-i.ahai-koi),  and  that  the 
Pharaoh  (Pir'u?)  or  Abimelech  (lerahmecl  ?)  with  whom, 
in  duplicate  forms  of  the  same  story,  Abraham  and 
Isaac  are  brought  into  connection,  was  a  king  of  the  N. 
Arabian  Musri  (see  Abimki.kcii.  Ghkar).  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  district  which  Lot  chose  it  is  probably 
Misrim,  not  Misraim,  that  should  be  read,  though  some 
will  demur  to  this  on  account  of  the  interference  with 
the  text  which  Winckler  (rightly)  allows  himself  (Gen. 
13 10/).  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  too,  that 
Abel-mizraim  [?.u.]  originally  meant  'Abel  in  the  land 
of  Musri,'  and  that  the  phrase  onso  Srrj  originally  meant, 
not  'the  Egyptian  Wady,'  but  'the  Wady  (or  Torrent) 
of  Musri '  in  X.  Arabia  (see  Egypt,  River  of). 

The  present  writer  has  sought  to  show  that  the  land  to  which 
Abraham  was  sent  with  his  son  Isaac,  according  to  Gen.  2*J,  was 
Musri,  not  '  Moriah  '  (see  Isaac,  Moriah),  and  that  Dinhabah 
(Gen.  3632),  and  Pethor,  from  which  Balaam  came  (Nik  22  5a) 
are  merely  corruptions  of  Rehoboth  (by  the  river  of  Musri),  and 
Mezahab  and  Dizahab  corruptions  of  Q'lXD  (Gen.  30  39  ;  Dt.  1  1  ; 
see  Bela,  Matked,  Pethok,  etc.).  So  too  the  family  of  Jarha 
traced  its  origin,  no  doubt,  to  a  Misrite  or  Musrite,  not  to  an 
Egyptian  ancestor  (see  Jarha,  Jeuahmkel).  The  slave  left 
behind  by  an  Amalekite  in  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Ziklag 
(1  S.  30  13),  and  the  tall  foe  of  Benaiah,  who  was  slain  by  his  own 
spear  in  the  hand  of  Benaiah  (2  S.  23  21),  were  also  both  Musrites. 
It  was  the  king  of  Misrim  who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Solomon  and  conquered  l  iezer  for  his  son-in-law  (1  K.  9  16  ;  see 
Solomon),  and  Misrim,  not  Misraim,  should  be  read  in  1  K.  5  1 
[4  2t]  865.  It  was  also  with  the  N.  Arabian  Musri  that  Jero- 
boam [q.v.]  was  connected  through  his  mother,  and  there  he 
took  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  Solomon  ;  and  the  same  country 
gave  a  home  to  another  adversary  of  Solomon  (who  likewise  had 
a  Musrite  mother),  Hadad  the  Edomite  (see  Hadad,  §  3). 

That  Musri  had  close  relations  with  Palestine  in  later 
times,  we  have  seen  already  (story  of  Hanun  and 
Yaman).  The  story  of  Elijah  also  contains  indications 
of  the  same  important  fact.  It  was  probably  '  Arabians, ' 
not  'ravens,'  that  the  original  text  represented  as  the 
friends  of  Elijah,  and  the  'brook  Cherith'  should  be 
the  'wady  of  Rehoboth'  (see  Chekith,  Raven).  A 
pre-exilic  writer  too,  gives,  most  probably,  a  list  of 
districts  bordering  on  N.  Arabia  as  'sons'  of  Misrim 
(not  Mizraim)  in  Gen.  10  13/.,  whilst  Misrim  itself  is, 
according  to  P,  a  'son'  of  Ham  (Jerahmeel).1  P  of 
course  is  not  himself  pre-exilic  ;  but  we  can  at  any  rate 
refer  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  ;  Is.  20  in  its  most 
original  form,  and  306  7  a,  according  to  the  original 
meaning,    speak    of    Misrim    not    of    Misraim.      (See 

1  Isaiah,'  SBOTg8,  102.     On  1  K.  U25,  see  Shishak.) 
The  N.  Arabian  Musri  is  also  very  probably  referred  to  in 

Am.  I9  and  39,2  ako,  by  an  archaism,  in  many  other  late 
passages,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  mentioned,  eg.,  Is. 
433  45  14  [SBOT,  140],  Joel  3  [4]  4  3  19,  Hab.  3  7,  Lam.42i56t 
Ps.  00  1 1  [9]  83  s  [7]  87  4  120  5  and,  probably,  elsewhere  in  the 
Psalter  (see  Psalms,  Lamentations). 

Glancing  once  more  in  conclusion  at  the  origin  of  the 
form  Mizraim,  we  cannot  help  seeing  how  well  E. 
Meyer's  view  (see  §  1)  agrees  with  the  theory  adopted 

man,  Dr.  C.  T.  Beke,  in  1834  anticipated  him  as  to  the  general 
situation  of  the  onsD°f  the  Exodus  (see  Exodus,  §  4  ;  Moses, 
§  6).  Though  noticed  in  due  time  by  Ewald,  the  leading  OT 
scholar  of  the  day,  the  suggestion  produced  no  impression  upon 
criticism.  Internal  evidence  was  not  enough  ;  archaeological 
data  were  necessary  to  complete  the  proof,  or  at  any  rate  to 
enforce  a  respectful  consideration  of  the  hypothesis. 

1  According  to  the  view  proposed  here  and  in  Crit.  Bib.,  Gen. 
10 13.X  should  run  thus  (on  w.  10-12  see  Nimrod) — 'And  Misrim 
begat  Carmelites,  and  Meonites,  and  Baalathites,  and  Tappu- 
hites,  and  Zarephathites,  and  Ziklagites,  and  Rehobothites, 
from  whence  came  forth  the  PeliStim  [to  fight  with  David  ;  ■'$$. 

2  S.  21  18-22].'  All  these  are  places  in  S.  Judah  or  on  its  border  ; 
the  substitution  of  'Rehobothites'  for  '  Caphtorim'  and  of 
'  Zarephathites  '  for  Pathrusim  may  specially  deserve  attention. 

2  See  the  cogent  argument  of  Wi.,  Musri  2  (1898),  8  f.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Am.  1  10  corresponds  with  39  where  the 
'  palaces '  or  '  fortresses '  in  the  land  of  D'lSD  are  mentioned. 
The  writer  assumes  that  the  capital  of  Musri  was  called  i^d- 
See  Amos,  §  9. 

3  '  O  Tyre  and  Zidon  '  (pi'sl  -|y)  should  probably  be '  O  Missur 
(-11^0):  N.  Arabia  is  meant.  'Philistia'  (ncSs)  should  perhaps 
be  '  Zarephath,'  a  place  and  district  which  were  reckoned  to  the 
N.  Arabian  Musri.     See  Zarethath. 
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above  from  Winckler.  In  fact,  in  a  Minasan  inscription 
{Hal.  535)  we  find  the  terms  Misran  and  al-Misr  used 
indifferently  for  the  same  N.  Arabian  region  (\Vi.  A  OF 
337).  See  especially  Winckler,  '  Musri,  Meluhha, 
Main:  I.  and  II.  in  the  MVG,  1898.  '  It  shoulcf  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  this  subject  (1)  that  there  are 
textual  phenomena — too  many  to  be  mentioned  here  — 
which  strongly  favour  the  theory  that  wixn  is  ufun 
wrongly  pointed  d'-iuo  ;  (2)  that  historical  results  are 
appearing  which  clear  up  various  obscure  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  historical  tradition  ;  and  (3}  that  there  are 
other  ethnics  and  place-names  which  have  been  mis- 
read in  certain  contexts,  and  which,  if  correctly  restored, 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  view  here  given  respecting 
□n^e,  among  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  ukid 
for  -rcara  (see  Moab,  iii.),  C2ti?  for  q-cj  (see  Shechkm, 
andSni-XHEM,  Towekof),  psyfor  pK?i\  q'Stj/ for  Jerah- 
meel,  Jerahmeelim  (see  Jerahmehi,,  M'osks,  Ji  6/.), 
jvun.  nnD,  and  'in:  for  mirn,  vuirrii  (see  Rehoboth), 
mc-N  for  Ttr3  (see  Geshur,  2),  ntnn  for  v~\p  (see 
Sisera),  etc.  It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  all  these 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  nia;^  (iijfc?)  and  mss  ;  but  it  is  needful  to  see  that 
the  foundations  of  Israelite  history  have  to  be  re- 
examined, and  to  realise  that  we  have  now  fully  passed 
the  stage  of  merely  speculative  inquiry,  and  are  reaching 
or  have  reached  that  of  well-assured  methodical  investi- 
gation. If  our  general  theory  is  sound,  nothing  indeed 
is  stranger  than  the  regularity  with  which  scribes  make 
their  mistakes,  and  editors,  under  the  influence  of  his- 
torical theory,  their  conjectural  corrections.      T.  k.  c. 

The  following  illustrative  passages  from  the  inscriptions, 
relative  to  the  N.  Arabian  Musri  and  K.us,  are  taken  chiefly 
from  Schrader,  A' A  7"(2)  :— 

1.  p.  289,  /.  73.  Sarrfmi  mat  Musri,  the  kings  of  Musur, 
mentioned  along  with  the  kings  of  Miluhhi  (cp  80,  81). 

2.  p.  255,  I.  19 JF.,  and  Wi.  AOF'x.  26"."  Hanunu  of  Gaza  fled 
to  mat  Musri.  Cp  396  f.  ;  the  same  Hanunu  joins  Sab-'i, 
who  is  called  siltannu  (or  turtannu)  mat  Musri,  on  which  see 
Wi.  A0/-'\.a6f.  Both  together  march  against  Sargon  at 
Raphia.  In  /.  3  of  the  second  inscription  pir'u  iar  mat  Musri 
occurs.  Pir'u  is  not,  as  Schrader  supposed  in  1883  =  Pharaoh, 
but  the  name  of  a  N.  Arabian  king;  he  is  mentioned  with  a  N. 
Arabian  queen,  Samsieh,  and  a  Sabaean,  It'amar. 

3.  p.  398,  /.  6  f.  ;  cp  Wi.  27.  Sargon  advances  against 
Yaman ;  who  flees  'ana  iti  mat  Musuri  sa  pa-at  mat  Miluhha 
innabit' — i.e.,  towards  the  district  of  Musur  which  belongs'lo 
Meluhha.     See  Ashdod. 

4.  p.  301,  /.  23  ;  Wi.  27  ;  gar  mat  Musuri  mentioned  between 
Ashkefon  and  Ekron-and-Meluhha— i.e  *  the  N.  Arabian  region, 
including,  as  Wi.  contends,  the" lands  of  Musri  and  Kus. 

n  5-  A  fragment  (Rm.  284)  of  Esar-haddon's  Annals  (Wi.  AOF 
»i-T  17  {•)•  '  Esar-haddon,  king  of  A5sur,  sakkanak  of  Babylon 
.  .  .  Kus,  whither  none  of  my  fathers  .  .  .  [messengers]  had 
sent,  [answer]  had  not  come  back.  .  .  .  whither  birds  do  not 
fly  (?>.',    _ 

_  This  is  illustrated  by  the  description  which  Esar-haddon  gives 
in  a  fragment  of  his  Annals  (Budge,  Hist,  of  Esar-haddon, 
y\^ff-  >  CP  Wi.  Unters.  97  f.),  in  which  the  king,  speaking  of 
ms  second  Egyptian  campaign,  says,  'From  the  country  of 
Egypt  the  camp  I  withdrew,  and  to  the  land  of  Meluhha  I  set 
straight  the  road  (expedition)  .  .  .  Four  kasbu  of  ground,  a 
journey  of  two  days,  snakes  (with)  two  heads  ...  of  death, 
and  I  trampled  upon  .  .  .  gazelles,  of  lizards  winged  (?)... 
The  god  Merodach,  the  great  lord  (to  my)  help  came,  be  saved 
the  life  of  my  army.'  This  passage,  indeed,  is  of  illustrative 
value,  not  only  for  the  frequent  relation  to  Kus  just  quoted,  but 
also  for  the  striking  description  in  Is.  30  &£  -ja,  which  (see 
Isaiah  [Book],  §  11)  really  refers  to  the  flight  of  Hanunu  of 
Gaza  to  Pir'u  king  of  the  N.  Arabian  Musri.  The  Assyrian  and 
the  Hebrew  descriptions  of  the  inhospitable  region  traversed  are 
in  singular  agreement.  We  should  remember,  in  reading  the 
former,  that  Esar-haddon  sought  to  bring  all  Arabia  under  the 
supremacy  of  Assyria. 

6.  Esar-haddon's  account  of  his  tenth  campaign  (Budge,  117). 
■The  phrase  'which  (is  called)  in  the  language  of  the  men  of  the 
no  °^  ^US  an<^  ^u?ur'  can  hardly  refer,  as  Budge  thought  in 
i88o,  to  Ethiopia  and  Egypt.  The  order  of  the  names  would 
nave  been  the  reverse.  So  Winckler,  Musri  ii.,  2,  who  gives 
another  illustrative  passage  which  need  not  be  quoted. 

MIZZAH  (ITtt?  ;  §  32  n.),  one  of  the  four  'sons'  of 
Reuel  b.  Esau  ;TGen.  36 13  17  1  Ch.  I37  (in  Gen.  moze. 
but  MOz<M  [D]  in  v.  17  ;  in  Ch.  OMOZG  [B],  mo\£  [A], 
M&ze  [L]).  See  Edom,  and  cp  Genealogies  i. ,  §  7, 
col.  1665. 
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MNASON  (mn&cgon  [Ti.  WH]),  a  man  of  Cyprus, 
and  '  an  old  disciple,'  in  whose  house  in  Jerusalem  Paul 
lodged  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  recorded  visit  to  that 
city  (Acts  21 16),  the  apostle  and  his  party  having  been 
conducted  thither  by  the  friends  from  Csesarea. 

In  EV  Mnason  is  represented  as  having  accompanied  the 
party  trom  CiL-sarea  ;  but  a-yo^re?  irap'cS  £ei/t<70<Vei/  Mj/acrwi/i 
tim  ought  rather  to  be  resolved  into  ay.  Trpbs  Mi/atr.  iVa  £ee«r- 
Biiifxev  Trap'  avrw,  and  translated  'bringing  us  to  une  Mnason  . 
with  whom  we  should  lodge. '  D  Syr.  p.  marg.  for  ayorres  k.t.A." 
reads  as  folio ws^:  oStoi  Se  rj-yavov  ^a?  tt/jos  oi)s  feeio-fli/ner,  koX 
Trapayet'Ofj.ei'oi,  eU  tivo.  Kupyv  cyei/d/nefla  napa  MvdfTiovt  Kvirpiw, 
fJ.a6r)T{}  ap^aitp.  Ka.Kfj.9ev  efidi'TC?  ^Aflo/iec  eis  'Up.,  vireSe^avro 
(Tisch.  vtre8e$dv)  re  Tjfx.as  dafievios  oi  aSeAtJHji — thus  making  out 
Mnason  m  have  been  Paul's  host,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  some 
village  iniei  mediate  between  C.-csarea  and  Jerusalem.  The 
reading  is  accepted  by  Blass,  Holtzmann,  and  Hilgenfeld  ;  but, 
as  Wendt  (ad  lap.,  1899),  remarks,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such 
a  reading,  had  it  been  the  original  one,  should  have  disappeared 
from  the  received  text,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  its  introduction 
into  the  received  text  may  be  easily  explained  as  due  to  a  certain 
difficulty  caused  by  v.  17,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  Paul  did 
not  arrive  in  Jerusalem  until  after  he  had  been  with  Mnason. 

Mnason  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  Hellenist  and 
to  have  belonged  to  that  circle  of  the  (Hellenistic) 
'  brethren  '  by  whom  Paul  was  received  gladly  the  day 
before  he  presented  himself  to  James  and  the  (Judaistic) 
elders  (v.  i7f. ).  The  designation  '  old  disciple  '  (apxeuos 
lxa,07}T7}s)  is  perhaps  to  be  associated  with  the  'at  the 
beginning'  [iv  dpxv)  of  Acts  11 15  ;  he  may  have  been 
one  of  the  men  of  Cyprus  who  were  driven  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  persecution  after  the  death  of  Stephen, 
and  may  have  been  first  introduced  to  Paul  at  Antioch. 
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Name  (§  1). 
Boundaries  (§  2). 
Country  (§§  3-6). 
People  (§  7). 
Roads  (§  8). 


Cities  (§  9). 
Neighbours  (§  10). 
History  (§  1 1/.). 
Moab  and  Israel  (§  13). 
More  OT  reff.  (%  14). 


The  exact  form  of  the  name  is  tolerably  certain  ;  Heb. 
3X1D,  Gen.  19 37,  and  178  times  (ace.  to  BDB),  once 

1.  Name  and   ^°' '   2S-8l2;   ®   moj&B,  moj&B- 
geographical  te]iTHC,  h  Moj&B[e]mc  ;  Ass.  Mu-- 

terms  a~ba,  but  also  Ma-'-ba,  Ma-~ab,  Ma- 

'a-ab  (Schr.  KAT  140,  257,  355  and 
Glossary;  Del.  Par.  294  ff.),  MI  2ND.  The  ety- 
mology offered  in  Gen.  19  37  is  hardly  sufficient  proof 
that  Mo'ab  was  ever  slurred  to  Me'ab,  though  such 
change  was  possible  (Nestle,  St.  Kr. ,  1892,  p.  573). 
The  etymology  in  question  is  given  in  the  Greek  of  Gen. 
I937,  \4yov<ra  £tc  rod  irarpds  fxov,  which  Ball  (SBOT) 
adds  to  the  MT:  'jnd  icnS.  Neither  this  derivation, 
however,  nor  an  alternative  of  similar  meaning  (Ges. 
Thes. )  can  be  the  real  one.  The  form  seems  participial, 
and  the  Heb.  in\  'to  desire,'  has  been  suggested,  as  if 
Moab='the  desirable'  land  or  people.  It  is  more 
in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  Moabite 
tongue  to  seek  for  the  root  in  Arabic,  where,  however, 
the  only  possible  one  is  wa'aba,  '  to  be  affected  with 
shame  or  anger.' 

To  this  question  is  allied  the  other,  of  the  original 
and  principal  object  of  the  name.  Some  authorities 
{e.g.,  Bennett  in  Hast.  BD  3403)  take  this  to  have  been 
the  land.  The  Hebrew  evidence,  however,  rather  points 
to  the  people. 

It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  in  any  OT  passage 
'  Moab'  by  itself  means  the  land.  BDB  s.v.  cites  Nu. 
21 11  as  a  passage  where  the  land  is  meant  ;  but  in  v.  13 
Moab  is  parallel  to  the  gentilic  Amorite  :  in  v.  15  also 
it  is  the  people.  'Moab'  is  not  necessarily  the  land 
even  in  Judg.  329,  nor  in  Am.  2i/,  nor  Zeph.  2g  (par- 
allel to  Ammonites) ;  and  everywhere  else  the  people 
are  obviously  meant. 

This  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  :  that  Moab  has  not 
survived  as  a  geographical  term ;  that  the  Greek  translators 
found  it  necessary  to  form  the  geographical  expression  Mtoa- 
/36LTi?  ;  and  that  similarly  in  Hebrew  itself  when  the  territory  is 
intended  one  or  other  of  several  compound  expressions  is  used  : 
3M1D  pK>  'land  of  Moab'  both  in  D  (and  Dt.  1  5  2S  69  [J:»  1] 
34  s/.  and  Dt.  passages  in  other  books,  e.g.,  Judg.  11 15^)  and 
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in  P(Dt.324o);  ^ntd  rr<z\  '  territory  of  MoaV  E(?  Nu.  21  20); 
*3  n?  in  P  (lien.  3t>35)  and  in  Ruth  1 1/  tb  26  43.  Other 
names  for  parts  of  the  territory  are  "nr^rt,  '  the  tableland,'  in 
P  (Josh.  13  10  \bff.  208);  probably  also  jiitf  (t  Ch.  5  16,  cp  HG 
540)  from  the  same  root  ;  hnid  imc,  'wilderness  of  M.'  (Dt. 
->i)=-ni"lp  'c,  'wilderness  of  Kedemoth '  or  'the  eastern  parts' 
(Dt.  2  id)  ;  DN1E  nui>,  'steppes  of  M.,'  the  parts  of  the  Arabah 
opposite  Jericho  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  :  always  in  P  (Nu.  22  1 
20  3  63  31  12  33  50  36 13  Dt.  34  \a  8  Josh.  13  32) ;  l  1J;'_'  j'-.X,  '  the 
land  of  Ja'azer,'  is  used  by  JE  (Nu.32i)  for  the  bulk  of  the 
country;  and  in  Ezek.  25  g  we  find  3X1 E  r|HD,  'shoulder  of 
Moab,'  doubtless  meaning  the  ridge  above  the  Dead  Sea.  3 

The  natural  boundaries  of  the  land  of  Moab  are  well 

defined  except  in  the  N.,  where  there  is  practically  no 

.         frontier.      To  the  E.  lies  the  Arabian 

2.  Boundaries.   desert .  bm  even  here  the  line  between 

arable  land,  on  which  men  may  settle,  and  the  real 
desert  suitable  only  for  nomads,  is  indeterminate.  As 
the  ruins  of  towns,  however,  all  cease  before  the  Hajj 
(Mecca  pilgrimage)  road  is  reached,  and  as  very  few  of 
the  wad i es  rise  farther  E. ,  the  road  may  be  taken  as  a 
conventional  boundary  in  that  direction.  On  the  S. ,  Is. 
15  7  gives  the  o*3iyn  ^n:  ( '  torrent  valley  of  the  Poplars  '  • 
see  Arabah  [Brook])  as  the  frontier;  this  is  probably 
the  long  Wady  el  Hasy  (or  Hesi  or  Hessi  of  the  YY.Y 
reduced  map,  or  el-Ahsa  of  some  travellers),  running  up 
SE.  from  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  described 
by  Doughty  (Ar.  Des.  I26)  as  dividing  the  uplands  of 
Moab  from  those  of  Edom  (the  c'nx  *131D,  '  wilderness  of 
E. ,  2  K.  38).  On  the  W.  the  boundary  was  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jordan.  On  the  X.  and  XE.  lay  the  territory 
of  Amnion  ;  but  here  there  are  no  natural  features  con- 
spicuous enough  to  form  a  boundary.  When  Moab's 
political  frontier  lay  so  far  X.  it  probably  took  a  diagonal 
direction,  running  SE.  from  the  torrent  valley  now  called 
W.  Nimrln,  to  the  present  Hajj  road  :  there  are  no 
Moabite  towns  identifiable  at  any  distance  to  the  N.  of 
W.  Hesban  (but  see  under  Ammon  and  Jazer).  With- 
in these  boundaries,  measuring  from  the  W.  Nimrln  on 
the  X.  to  the  W.  el-Hasy  on  the  S.  and  from  the  Dead 
Sea  coast  on  the  W.  to  the  Hajj  road  on  the  E. ,  we  get 
a  territory  about  60  m.  long  by  30  broad  ;  but  the  actual 
utmost  length  of  Moab  may  have  been  rather  under 
than  over  50  m.  ;  of  the  breadth,  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  was  ever  cultivated  or  settled  land. 

The  bulk  of  this  territory  consists  of  high  tableland 
on  much  the  same  level  as  the  great  deserts  to  the  E. 

„    „,           .of  it,  but  broken  by  several  wide,  deep, 
3.  Character        , .  -_ '    „ „,. £. 


of  region. 


and  precipitous  canons  across  the  greater 
part  of  its  breadth,  and  by  many  shorter, 
but  as  abrupt,  glens  immediately  above  the  Dead  Sea.s 
In  other  words,  Moab  is  but  the  cracked  and  gaping 
edge  of  the  great  Arabian  plateau.  The  elevation  is 
from  2300  to  3300  above  the  Mediterranean,  or  from 
3600  to  4600  above  the  Dead  Sea  ; 4  rising  slowly  from 
N.  to  S  ,  and  as  a  rule  a  very  little  higher  along  the  W. 
edge  (before  the  promontories  run  out)  than  towards  the 
desert,  to  which  there  is  a  slight  dip.  The  geology  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  range  on  the  other  side  of  the 

1  [It  is  not  impossible  that  in  documents  used  by  the  writers  of 
our  present  Hexateuch  the  geography  differed  in  important  re- 
spects from  that  which  we  find  in  this  work,  and  that  the  geogra- 
phical difficulties  which  this  work  presents  are  largely  owing  to 
this.  Sue  special  articles  on  the  pi  a<:e- names,  and  Wanderings. 
Thus  '  Moab'  mayoften  have  come  from  Missur  (the  N  Arabian 
Musri  ;  see  Mizraim,  §  2  b),  and  'Arboth-Moab  may  have  been 
corrupted  out  of  'Arab-missur. — T.  K.  c.  ] 

2  See  col.  3170,  n.  2. 

3  The  surface  falls  into  two  parts:  N.  of  W.  Waleh  there  is  a 
rolling  phiin,  now  part  of  the  BelkiV,  and  probably  the  Mlsor  of 
Josh.  13  i",  etc.  (sec  §  1)  :  it  is  broken  only  by  short  glens  in  the 
W.  From  W.  Walth  southwards  the  surface  is  broken  as  far  E. 
as  the  desert  by  the  great  canons. 

4  The  PEF  Survey  Maps  give  the  following  heights  from  N. 
to  S.  Elealeh  3064  (on  a  height  above  the  surrounding  plateau), 
Heshbon  2964,  Mt.  Nebo  2643  (rather  below  the  plateau),  Medeba 
2330  (?)  ;  other  neighbouring  figures  are  2600,  2700,  2800  ;  Kerak 
is  3323,  Moteh  2800,  Jafar  4x14  (?).  The  figures  on  ths  Hajj 
road  from  N.  to  S.  run  2400,  2700,  2500,  2900. 
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great  Jordan  fault :  a  basis  of  Nubian  sandstone  (as  can 
be  seen  in  the  canons  and  along  the  Dead  Sea  coast) 
rising  to  1000  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean  ;  upon  that 
a  crystalline  limestone  some  1500  ft.  thick;  and  then 
500  ft.  of  soft  cretaceous  limestone,  on  which  lies  the 
soil  of  the  plateau. 1  The  springs  all  rise  at  the  junction 
of  the  hard  and  soft  limestone.  Thus  the  plateau  itself 
is  without  them  ;  but  they  are  found  in  all  the  canons 
and  glens,  which  for  the  most  part  have  in  consequence 
perennial  streams.  As  throughout  Eastern  Palestine, 
there  are  volcanic  features  :  scattered  outbreaks  of  black 
basalt,  many  of  them  with  warm  and  sulphurous 
fountains.  The  rainfall  is  'fair'  (Wilson,  PEFQ, 
1899,  p.  309),  'the  climate  colder  than  that  of  W. 
Palestine,  and  snowstorms2  are  not  uncommon  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  then  the  easterly  winds  are  very  cold. 
The  summer  is  hot,  but  the  nights  cool '  (ibid. ). 

Seen  from  Western  Palestine,  with  the  Dead  Sea  between, 
Moab  presents  the  appearance  of  a  mountain-wall  (mountains  of 
the  A  hakim  [q-z--}\  tne  rea<  sandstone  glowing  above  the  blue 
waters,  and  broken  only  by  two  or  three  valleys,  of  which  the 
MGjib  or  Arnon  offers  the  widest  gap.  ^  Seen  from  the  Jordan 
valley,  the  range  of  'Abarim  breaks  up  into  what  seem  separate 
mountains,  rising  from  the  Dead  Sea  by  slope  and  precipice  to 
a  height  of  3000  and  4000  ft. ;  but  in  reality  these  are  not  so 
much  mountains  as  piers  or  promontories  of  the  plateau,  at 
pretty  much  the  same  level  as  the  latter.  Behind  them  runs,  a 
very  little  higher  than  they,  its  long  western  ridge  (already  re- 
ferred to),  from  which  the  plateau  slopes  very  gently  to  the  desert. 

The  general  exposure  of  the  plateau  is  thus  eastwards 
and  to  the  desert  ;  the  slight  western  ridge  shuts  out 
the  view  to  the  \V.  From  the  similar  geology,  the 
scenery  of  the  plateau  is  very  like  that  of  the  hill-country 
of  Judaea.  In  most  localities  one  would  not  know  the 
difference,  except  that  in  Judah  the  inhabitant  always 
feels  the  great  gulf  lying  to  the  E.  and  isolating  the  land 
from  the  rest  of  Asia  ;  whilst  from  Moab  the  open  desert 
rolls  eastward  without  trench  or  bulwark  between.  This 
fact  is  pregnant  with  much  of  the  distinction  between 
the  histories  of  the  two  countries.  In  Moab  you  never 
feel  out  of  touch  with  Arabia  ;  but  Western  Palestine 
belongs  to  the  Levant. 

The  limestone  soil  of  Moab,  though  often  shallow, 
stony,  and  broken  by  ridges  and  scalps  of  rock,  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  produces,  without  artificial  addi- 
tions, large  crops  of  wheat.  Every  traveller  has  been 
impressed  with  this.  Visiting  it  in  March,  Bliss  calls 
it  'the  green  plateau'  (PEFQ,  1895,  p.  205)  ;  even  in 
July  (1891),  when  the  present  writer  was  there,  though 
the  general  aspect  was  brown  and  white,  the  amount  of 
edible  grass  was  considerable  and  the  still  unreaped 
fields  were  heavily  laden  with  corn.  In  the  town  of 
Kerak,  Doughty  says  (Ar.  Des.  1-zz,  cp  12/.)  that  grain 
'  is  almost  as  the  sand.'  Where  there  is  no  cultivation 
the  high  healthy  moors  are  tolerably  covered  with  rich 
aromatic  pasture  and  scattered  bushes  of  '  retem  '  or 
broom  ;  and  in  the  hollows,  upon  the  non-porous  lime- 
stone, the  grass  grows  high  and  thick  (ib.  27),  and  even 
the  surrounding  slopes  are  in  spring  '  staidly  green  ' 
(Bliss,  op.  cit.  213).  With  the  nomadic  character  of  so 
many  of  the  present  population,  there  are  few  vineyards 
(only  about  Kerak)  ;  but  the  English  survey  discovered 
many  ancient  winepresses,  especially  about  Heshbon 
and  about  Sibmah  in  the  Jordan  valley.  The  plateau 
itself  is  almost  absolutely  treeless,3  and  the  slopes  to- 
wards the  Jordan  valley  bear  little  more  than  thorns 
and  thistles  ;  but  in  the  well-watered  canons  there  is 
much  bush,  tamarisks  are  frequent,  and  especially  long 
lovely  groves  of  oleander  ;  in  places  rushes  and  ferns 
grow  luxuriantly.  Consequently  there  is  a  wealth  of 
bird-life  (Tristram,  Land  of  Moab)  ;  wolves,  jackals, 
hyasnas,  gazelles,  wild  cows,  and  the  beden  or  ibex  are 

1  Cp  Conder,  Append.  A  to  PEFM,  Heih  and  Moab; 
Wilson,  PEfQ.  1899,  p.  307. 

2  In  Feb.  1898  Briinnow  was  delayed  by  deep  snow  in  the 
Belk.V  (MDPV,  1899,  p.  24). 

3  Whilst  Gilead  is  thickly  wooded,  the  woods  cease  S.  of  the 
Jabbok  ;  here  the  only  wood  is  the  Hirsh  el-'Amriyeh.  See 
PEF  Survey,  E.  Pa/.,  109,  cp  group  of  firs  at  es-Sinubarat,  i.e., 
'  the  Firs '  (idem,  220). 
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all  found  {Heth  and  Moab,  122/).  Bees  abound,  and 
there  is  considerable  cultivation  of  honey. 

The  principal  valleys  with  watercourses  and  interven- 
ing mountains  or  headlands  are  the  following,  beginning 
_  .  from  the  N.     First,  there  are  a  dozen 

4.  Watercourses  or  more  short  watercourses  (of  which 
and  headlands.  the  longest  is  hardly  i6  m  (  faUing 

rapidly  from  the  surface  level  of  the  hard  limestone, 
2500  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean,  by  more  or  less 
narrow  glens,  almost  straight  into  the  Jordan  valley 
and  Dead  Sea,  1290  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean.  They 
contain  shallow  burns  or  brooks  of  water.  The  chief 
are  the  Wadies  Nimrin,  Kefrein,  Kuseib,  Hesban, 
'Ayun  Musa,  el-Jideid,  el-Meshabbeh.  'Ain  Hesban  (see 
Heshbon)  is  about  500  ft.  below  the  village  of  that 
name,  and  gives  birth  to  a  considerable  stream  of  pure 
water  in  a  valley  with  many  gardens  and  some  ancient 
ruins.  The  headland  between  Wady  Hesban  and  W. 
'Ayun  Musa.el-Mesukkar,  is  probably  the  biblical  Beth- 
peor  {q.v. ;  iiys  probably  =' gorge  '  or  'pass').  The 
next  headland,  that  to  the  S.  of  the  W.  'Ayun  Musa, 
still  bears  the  name  Xeba,  and  may  [as  the  text  stands] 
confidently  be  identified  with  the  Nit.  Nebo  of  P,  for 
which  E  and  D  give  'the  Pisgah'  (see  HG,  563/.; 
but  cp  Nebo,  Mount),  The  Ashdoth  Pisgah  are 
the  barren  terraces  and  steep  slopes,  covered  with  thistles 
only,  which  fall  down  into  the  \V.  'Ayun  Musa,  and  the 
Seil  el-Hery  or  W.  Jideid.  The  W.  'Ayun  Musa  would 
therefore  be  the  '  glen  '  of  Nu.  21 20 ;  though  some  prefer 
for  this  the  \Y.  Hesban.  The  headland  S.  of  W. 
Meshabbeh  is  taken  by  Conder  and  others  to  be  Beth- 
peor ;  behind  it  on  the  plateau  is  Main,  probably 
Baalme'on. 

After  this  series  of  short  watercourses  and  intervening 
headlands  we  have  the  three  large  canons,  which,  with 
_   m,      ,,  some  of  their  tributaries,  break  from  the 

desert  itself.  At  first  broad,  shallow 
basins,  they  slowly  shelve  westward, 
narrowing  as  they  deepen  to  some  thousands  of  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  plateau  ;  with  colossal  cliffs  and, 
in  some  places  before  they  reach  their  mouths  on  the 
Dead  Sea  coast,  narrow  ravines,  almost  impassable. 

The  first  of  these  great  trenches  is  the  Wady  Zerka 
Main,  with  sources  so  far  N.  as  the  southern  side  of 
the  watershed  from  the  'Amman,  in  Ammonite  territory, 
and  draining  the  whole  of  the  northern  plateau.  The 
higher  elevation  of  the  plateau  to  the  S.  prevents  any 
but  the  most  meagre  of  tributaries  from  that  direction. 
Ten  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea  the  W.  Zerka  Main  is 
nearly  2  m.  wide  from  lip  to  lip  and  1400  ft.  deep. 
The  whole  of  the  stream  in  the  Wady  (not  merely 
the  hot  wells  upon  it)  appear  to  be  the  KaWifipd-rj, 
Callirrhoe,  of  Josephus  [Ant.  xvii.65;  BJ\.2>%s)  and 
Pliny  {XH  v.  16 72). 

Josephus  places  'down  upon  it '  (icard)  the  hot  baths  to  which 
Herod  was  carried.1  Bfv'u.  b'3  seems  to  describe  the  same 
wells  in  the  valley  to  the  N.  of  Machaerus  (the  modern  Mkaur 
on  the  headland  to  the  S.  of  W.  Zerkfi  Ma'In)  under  the 
name  of  Baapas,  in  which  Greek  form  one  may  perhaps  recog- 
nise nr.fO.  Jerome  (OS  s.  Beelmean)  gives  the  name  as  '  Baaru 
in  Arabia  [i.e.,  in  the  Roman  province  of  that  designation]  ubi 
aquas  calidas  sponte  humus  effert '  (while  under  Cariathaim  he 
mentions  Baare  10  R.  m.  \V.  of  Medeba).  Now  4A  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  \V.  Zerka  Ma'In,  and  due  N.  from  Mkaur,  there 
are  hot  wells  :  four  large  and  some  smaller,  of  which  the  hottest 
have  a  temperature  of  about  140"  F.  with  strong  deposits  of 
sulphur.  Ancient  roads  have  been  traced  leading  to  the  spot 
(which  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  shallow  stream  in  a  ravine  120 
ft.  broad,  with  luxuriant  vegetation);  and  Roman  medals  with 
tiles  and  pottery  have  been  discovered  (see  Seetzen,  Rcisen1 
2336/,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels,  144/,  Tristram,  Moah, 
Conder,  Heth  and  Moab,  145,  149).  The  identity  of  the  W. 
Zerka  Ma'In  with  Callirrhoe  is  therefore  tolerably  certain. 
Conder  suggests  the  same  Wady  and  stream  as  the  Nahaliel 

This  distinction  between  the  stream  on  which  the  baths 
were  and  the  baths  themselves  is  overlooked  by  those  who  take 
Cr.lhrrhoe  as  referring  to  the  baths  (so  Robinson,  Phys.  Geog. 
164),  and  wonder  why  Josephus  describes  them  as  flowing  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  This  removes  any  reason  for  finding  Herod's 
Baths  at  es-Sara  (Zarah)  farther  to  the  S.,  as  Dechent  proposes 
to  do  (ZDPV  7  igejf.). 
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of  Nu.  21 19  (see,  however,  Nahaliel).  S.  of  the  W.  Zerka. 
Ma'In,  the  plateau  bears  one  of  its  few  high  eminences,  Jebel 
'Attfirus  (c.  4000  ft.);  see  Ataroth.  In  this  connection  we 
may  refer  to  Buhl's  suggestion  (Pal.  124)  as  to  the  ppjjn  in  of 
Josh.  13  19  (see  Zareth-shahar  ;  cp'Zarah,  PEF  Sumy,  289). 

The  next  canon  southwards  is  the  Wady  Mojib,  the 
biblical  Arnon.  The  main  branch  starting  in  the 
wilderness  of  Kedemoth  [a. v.]  receives  its  first  con- 
siderable contribution  of  water  from  the  Ras  el-Mojib, 
a  fountainhcad  some  5  m.  W.  of  the  Hajj  road.  The 
stream  after  running  through  a  shallow  depression  falls 
in  a  cascade  over  30  ft.  high  into  a  valley,  which  deepens 
rapidly  (Buhl,  Pal,  after  Langer's  Reisebericht  16 ff.). 
From  the  S.  it  is  met  by  a  wady,  in  which  three  have 
joined  :  the  W.  es-Sultan,  the  Seil  Lej(j)Qn,  with  their 
sources  not  far  from  Katraneh  on  the  Hajj  road,  and  a 
shorter  W.  Balu'a.  See  the  new  survey  (which  differs 
from  previous  accounts)  by  Bliss,  PEFQ,  1895,  pp.  215^, 
with  map,  p.  204.  Again,  about  4^  m.  from  the  mouth 
it  receives  from  the  N.  the  W.  Waleh  with  tributaries 
draining  the  plateau  from  as  far  N.  as  the  Kal'at  el 
Belka*  on  the  Hajj  road.  In  biblical  times  all  (or  at 
least  all  except  the  last)  of  these  branches  appear  to 
have  borne  the  name  Arnon  :  cp  the  plural  phrase 
'valleys  of  Arnon'  in  Nu.  2I141  (on  vv.  14/.,  cp 
Vaheb). 

The  main  valley  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  great  high  road  of 
Moab  (about  8  or  9  m.  from  the  Dead  Sea)  is  some  2000  ft.  deep, 
with  cliffs  which  have  impressed  every  traveller:  'the  cliff  of 
the  valleys,'  Nu.  21  15  ;  '  ostendunt  regionis  illius  accolae  locum 
vallis  in  prserupta  demersal,  satis  hornbilem  et  periculosum,  qui 
a  plerisque  usque  nunc  Arnonas  appellatur '  (Jer.  OS,  Arnon)', 
cp  Burckhardt  and  Seetzen's  Travels,  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.,  and 
Bliss  (PEFQ,  1895,  p.  215)  :  '  a  thrilling  moment  of  surprise  on 
coming  suddenly  to  the  edge  of  the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs.' 
From  edge  to  edge  of  these  the  distance  is  over  2  m.;  at  the 
bottom  the  bed  is  40  yards  wide.  The  Mojib  issues  on  the 
Dead  Sea  through  a  chasm  little  more  than  100  ft.  wide. 
Altogether  there  is  not  S.  of  the  Jabbok  another  natural  division 
so  decisive  and  impressive.  It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise  us 
that,  although  lying  across  the  middle  of  what  we  have  seen  to 
be  the  land  of  Moab,  the  Arnon  should  so  often  in  history  have 
proved  a  political  boundary. 

On  the  arrival  of  Israel  the  Arnon  separated  the 
Amorites  from  Moab,  whom  the  former  had  driven  S. 
of  it  (Nu.  2I132  Judg.  11 18).  It  is  also  given  as  the 
S.  limit  of  Reuben.  In  37  A.D.  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  border  between  the  territories  of  Herod  and 
those  of  the  Nabatasans,  whom  Herod  had  pushed  to  the 
S.  of  it  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5i  ;  HG,  569).  Till  1893  the 
Arnon  formed  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Turkish  Mutaser- 
rarlik  of  the  Belka  and  of  effective  Turkish  rule  in  E. 
Palestine  :  3  and  it  is  still  the  border  between  the  lands 
of  the  Keraki  and  Hamadeh  Arabs  (Bliss,  op.  cit.  216). 

The  third  great  canon  across  Moab  starts  close  to 
Katraneh  on  the  Hajj  road  as  the  "Wady  'Ain  el-Franjy 
(perhaps  the  Brook  ZERED4of  Nu.  21  n/  ),  and  then,  as 
the  W.  Kerak,  winds  a.  narrow  and  deep  ravine  past 
Kerak  (just  before  it  leaves  the  plateau)  and  falls  into 
the  Dead  Sea  N.  of  the  Lisan  peninsula.  By  Kerak 
there  is  cultivation  of  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
some  vines.  Between  the  Wadies  Mojib  and  Kerak 
are  two  short  glens  with  [watercourses  W.  el-Garrah 
and  W.  Beni  (Hamid  or)  Hammad  ;  somewhere  here 
was  the  ascent  of  Luhith.  S.  of  the  Mojib  the  Jebel 
Shihan  rises  above  the  plateau  to  a  height  of  about 
3000  ft.      Between  the  Wadies  Kerak  and  el-Hasy  (or 

1  In  7/.  13  the  Arnon  crossed  by  Israel  is  described  as  '  in  the 
wilderness  which  comes  forth  from  the  border  of  the  Amorite,' 
which  may  refer  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  W.  W'tleh. 

2  [Elsewhere  (see  Wanderings,  and  cp  Vaheb)  it  is  pointed 
out  that  under  the  present  text,  which  is  not  free  from  critical 
difficulty,  there  are  traces  of  an  earlier  narrative  in  which  the 
place-names  belong  to  the  Jerahmeelite  and  Misrite  region. 
According  to  this  view,  Arnon  in  Nu.  21 13  f.  has_  displaced 
"Aram  =  Jerahmeel,  and  Moab  (as  often  in  the  narrative  books) 
is  a  corruption  of  Missur  (i.e.,  the  N.  Arabian  Musri).—  t.k.c] 

3  In  1893  a  new  mutaserraflik  was  established  S.  of  the 
Arnon  with  its  centre  at  Kerak,  but  taking  its  name  from  Ma'an 
near  Petra. 

4  [The  present  geography  of  Nu.  21  uyC  may  perhaps  be  of 
later  origin  (cp  Zered)  ;  but  this  does  not  dispense  us  from  the 
duty  of  seeking  to  understand  it.] 
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Ahsa)   are  several   shorter   watercourses,   of  which   the 

most  important  are  \V,  el-Kuneiyeh  (?)  and  \V.  Xumere, 

the  latter  held  by  many  to  be  the  Waters  of  Nimrim 

(Is.  156  Jer.  4834}- 

Along  with  this  great  plateau,   the  people  of  Moab 

at  certain  periods  in  their  history  held,  and  gave  their 

«   hit     i_-a         name    to,    that    part    of    the     Jordan 
6.  Moabite  n      .    '      , .  „  ,F  ,    .        .        ■* 

,.         -       valley  immediately  below  its  northern 
portion  of  t,-J  J    .      .     ,    .  , 

Jordan  Vallev  sectlon— ue->  opposite  to  Jericho  on 
•ft  the  E.  of  the  river.  This  is  what  P 
calls  the  '  Arboth  Moab'  (see  above,  §  1).  The  name 
Moab  does  not  appear  here  before  P  ;  yet  earlier  con- 
quests of  the  eastern  Jordan  valley  by  Moab  are  not 
only  asserted  by  presumably  ancient  narratives  {e-g-> 
Judg.  312-30;  see  Moore's  commentary),  but  were  at 
all  times  extremely  probable  from  the  geographical 
relations  of  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Moabite  plateau. 
The  long  level  stretch  just  to  the  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  E.  of  Jordan  lies  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
occupants  of  the  tableland  above  it  as  the  opposite 
plains  of  Jericho  lie  open  to  the  highlanders  of  Judaea 
and  Ephraim.  The  warmth  of  the  valley  makes  it  an 
attractive  refuge  from  the  winter  weather  of  the  plateau, 
where  according  to  an  Arabic  proverb  '  the  cold  is 
always  at  home'  [HG  56).  Nor  is  the  whole  district 
so  barren  as  the  names 'Arabah,  Jeshimon,  and  Bkth- 
jeshimoth  \jiq.v.~\  would  seem  to  imply.  These  are 
terms  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  neigbourhood  of 
the  Dead  Sua.  Farther  N.  there  are  many  streams, 
and  the  soil  in  the  warm  air  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
Irrigation  is  very  easy.  At  the  present  day  the  Arabs 
of  the  plateau  have  winter  camps  in  the  valley  ;  and  the 
*  Ad  wan  tribe  cultivate  fields  upon  it  (as  the  present 
writer  on  a  visit  in  1891  learned  through  the  absence 
from  the  camp  in  \V.  Hesban  of  the  chief  'AH  Dhiab, 
who  was  said  to  be  attending  to  his  harvests  in  the 
Ghor).  Then  the  Jordan  with  its  few  and  difficult 
fords  opposite  Jericho  forms  a.  frontier,  which  its  more 
passable  stretches  farther  up,  opposite  Ephraim,  cannot 
provide.  Consequently,  even  when  Israel  crossing  the 
latter  held  Gilead,  it  was  quite  possible  for  Moab  to 
hold  the  part  of  the  valley  opposite  Jericho.  In  every 
way  this  belongs  to  the  tableland  above  it.  Similarly 
Moab  must  have  held  the  well-watered  and  fertile  land 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  fertile  plateau  (see  above,  §  3)  with  its  extensive 
pasture-lands,  and  its  much  cultivation,  producing  corn, 

_    p        ...         vines,    and    many   fruit-trees,    enjoyed 
"  *  n    temperate    climate    (§  3).       It    was 

therefore  able  to  sustain  an  abundant  population.  To 
this  the  frequent  ruins  of  small  villages  and  not  -■->  few 
considerable  towns  still  bear  testimony.  For  the  most 
part  they  evidently  date  from  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
periods,1  when  the  country  was  well  protected  from  the 
desert  Arabs  by  forts  and  camps,  and  was  traversed  by 
well-made  roads  (§  8),  with  a  considerable  commerce. 
Under  native  kings,  or  when  held  by  Israel,  the  land  of 
Moab  cannot  have  been  quite  so  safe,  and  therefore 
hardly  so  thronged  ;  still,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
conceiving  of  the  population  even  then  as  abundant. 
In  OT  times  we  read  of  the  '  cities  of  Moab'  ;  and  the 
people  are  pictured  in  multitudes  and  always  as  aggres- 
sive and  tumultuous  ('sons  of  tumult'  Nu.  2-1 17  [see 
Sheth],  cp  Is.  15/  Jer.  4S45). 

If  we  were  sure  of  the  exact  character  of  the  many  dolmens 
and  cromlechs  scattered  over  the  N\V.  of  the  plateau  (Conder 
reckons  200  in  the  portion  he  surveyed)  we  might  add  these  to 
the  pruofs  of  a  large  population  in  the  very  earliest  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  very  large  stretches 
of  the  plateau  must  always  have  been  pastoral  with  few 
inhabitants.  The  'figures  on  the  Moabite  Stone  are  puzzling  ; 
in  l.  16  Mesha  claims  to  have  put  to  death  in  one  place  no  fewer 
than  7000  Israelites  ;  but  again  in  I.  20  the  forces  he  led  against 
Jahaz  consisted  only  of  200  men,  taken  'from  all  the  clans  of 
Moab." 

The  disposition  and  nature  of  the  land  cannot  have 
been   without  effect  on   the  character  and   manner  of 

*  Cp  Brunnow,  MDPV,  1898,  p.  34. 
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life  of  the  inhabitants.  So  tempting  a  province,  so 
open  to  the  desert,  must  always  have  had  a  large 
portion  of  its  population  in  various  stages  of  transition 
from  the  nomadic  and  pastoral  to  the  settled  and 
agricultural  conditions  of  life.  So  they  are  pictured 
throughout  history  and  so  they  are  to-day.  The  OT 
recognises  Moab  as  a  Semitic  people,  therefore  of 
nomadic  and  Arabian  origin,  who  had  settled  in  their 
land  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Israel.1  It  mixes  up 
Moab  and  Midian  (Nu.  25).  From  the  fifth  century 
onwards  we  find  them  dispossessed  or  overrun  by 
'Arabs'  and  '  Nabatseans.'  The  Roman  Empire — by 
means  of  chains  of  forts  and  several  large  and  heavily 
fortified  castles  like  those  whose  ruins  are  now  called 
Lej(j)un,  Kasr  Bsher,  and  perhaps  also  Meshetta  (Bliss, 
PEFQ,  1895,  with  plans  and  views) — kept  the  nomads 
back  ;  and  hence  villages  and  cultivation  multiplied  in 
Roman  times  more  than  other  periods.  Under  the 
nominal  government  of  the  Turks  the  bulwarks  gave 
way  ;  and  to-day  we  find  the  pure  Arab  tribes  like  the 
'Anazeh  harassing  the  E.  border  ;  whilst  within  it  other 
Arabs  like  the  'Adwan  are  settling  to  the  cultivation  of 
definite  lands.  Thus  there  must  have  been  many 
successive  deposits  on  the  broad  plateau  from  the 
restless  human  tides  of  Arabia.  This  may  partly 
explain  the  noisy,  aggressive  character  attributed  to 
Moab  by  the  OT  (see  above).  The  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  nation  (Gen.  1930^)  and  other  passages  in  the 
OT  (Nu.  25  Jer.  4826)  seem  to  charge  them  with 
drunkenness  and  licentiousness.  We  have  seen  that 
the  vine  was  extensively  cultivated,  and  in  the  portion  of 
the  land  surveyed  by  Colonel  Conder's  party  many 
winepresses  were  discovered  both  on  the  plateau 
(especially  about  el-Meshakkar  and  Hesban  and  at 
Sfimia).  The  heat,  too,  of  the  Jordan  valley  enervates 
and  demoralises  :  it  was  on  its  plains  that  Israel  gave 
way  to  the  impure  rites  of  Beth-peor.  Altogether  we 
see  from  the  geography,  and  from  the  OT  pictures  of 
Moab,  a  wild  Arab  race  decadent  under  the  first 
temptations  of  vine-culture  and  a  relaxing  climate. 

The  main  lines  of  wayfaring  and  traffic  across  Moab 
have  always  been  very  much  the  same  ;  and  now  the 
P  ,  less  important  tracks  of  ancient  times  are 
still  discernible.  From  the  fords  of  Jordan 
opposite  Jericho  (there  were  four  or  five,  all  difficult) 
and  the  bridge  which  in  Roman  times  (according  to  the 
recently  discovered  Mosaic  map,  see  Mei.ucba)  spanned 
the  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  bridge, 
various  roads  crossed  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  E.  and 
SE.  In  contrast  to  the  W.  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  the 
E.  coast  gives  no  room  for  a  road  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  for  the  most  part  the  cliffs  come  down  to  the 
water's  edge  (see  a  paper  by  Gray  Hill  in  the  PEFQ, 
1900).2 

Yet  a  track  runs  somewhat  up  the  side  of  the  hills  as  far  as 
the  W.  Zerka  Ma'in;  and  some  distance  above  it,  just  after 
the  \V.  Ghuweir  is  passed,  there  is  a  stretch  of  ancient  road 
marked  on  the  PEF  reduced  Map  at  a  level  of  183  ft.  below  the 
Mediterranean  or  about  1000  ft.  above  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
appears  again  on  the  S.  of  the  W.  Hawarah,  and  must  have  led 
to  the  healing  springs  in  the  valley  of  Callirrhoe  (see  §  5), 
converging  on  which  several  ancient  tracks  have  been  discovered. 
One  must  have  continued  at  least  to  Machasrus. 

All  the  other  roads  from  the  Jordan  made  for  the 
slopes  and  passes  leading  to  the  plateau.  One,  at 
present  much  frequented,  by  which  the  present  writer 
travelled,  climbs  the  ridge  of  Ras  Kuseib  and  then 
curves  S.  towards  Hesban.  But  there  are  tracks,  with 
remains  of  ancient  roads,3  apparently  Roman,  up  the 
W.  Hesban,  from  which  a  road  led  through  a  steep 
rock-cutting  upon  Heshbon  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau. 
Another  ancient  track  passed  by  el-Meshakkar  (§  4)  on 
Heshbon  {PEFAf  E,  Pal.  151)  ;  another  by  the  W. 
'Ayun  Musa  to  Xebo  (?) ;    and  another  by  AV.  Jideid 

1  [Compare,  howevr,  Gad,  §  8.1 

2  N.  of  the  W.  Zerka  Ma'in  there  is  a  broad  shelf  before  the 
plateau  itself  is  reached. 

3  Also  near  Sumia. 
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to  Medeba  or  Main.  The  name  of  the  lower  stretches 
of  the  latter  Wady  (Ghuweir,  'the  little  Ghdr '  or 
'chasm'),  suggests  to  Conder  (PEFM)  the  Heb.  -iin, 
with  probably  the  same  meaning,  and  therefore  the 
'ascent  of  Horonaim  [q.v.]  (Is.  15s  Jer.  485).1  Less 
plausible  is  the  same  explorer's  suggestion  of  Tal'at 
Heisah  or  el-Heithah  (a  glen  running  up  from  W. 
Jideid  upon  Nebo)  for  the  'ascent  of  Luiiith  '  (Is.  15  s 
Jer.48s). 

All  these  roads  from  the  Jordan  valley  struck  a  trunk 
road  running  S. ,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  plateau  by 
Elealeh,  Heshbon,  and  Medeba,  across  the  W.  Waleh,  by 
the  W.  ofDibon  close  by  Ka^r  el-Besheir,  across  Anion, 
by  Rabbah  to  Kcrak,  and  so  ultimately  across  Edom 
to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  Its  course  is  marked  by 
Roman  milestones,  many  still  in  situ,  and  other  ancient 
remains.  In  the  Wadies  Mojib  and  el  -  I  Icsi  '  the 
gradients  were  laid  out  with  great  skill '  (Sir  C'h.  Wilson, 
PEFQ,  1899,  p.  309).  A  branch  connected  this  road 
with  Ma'in  (Bliss,  PEFQ,  1895,  p.  213),  which  lies  to 
the  \V.  of  it.  Other  branches  struck  N.  and  NW. 
from  Heshbon  to  Rabbath-Ammon,  and  can  still  be 
traced  past  Kh.  el-'Amriyeh,  and  to  the  NYV.  of  Umm  el- 
Hanafish  (PEF  red.  Map).  Other  branches  struck 
across  the  country  to  the  second  great  N.  and  S.  road 
along  the  borders  of  the  desert,  represented  to-day 
by  the  Hajj  road.2  Whilst  the  remains  of  all  these 
ancient  roads  are  Roman,  dating  from  the  Antonines, 
the  great  road-makers  in  Syria,  they  probably  represent 
still  older  lines  of  travel.  Whilst  the  western  trunk  road 
must  always  have  been  the  more  secure  from  the  nomad 
Arabs,  the  deep  canons  which  it  crosses  make  it  much 
the  more  difficult.  The  line  of  Israel's  passage  N.  lay 
along  the  E.  trunk  road  till  at  least  the  W.  Waleh  was 
passed,  when  it  turned  NE.  upon  Heshbon,  and  so 
down  either  the  W.  'Ayun  Musa  or  the  W.  Hesban  to 
the  Jordan  Valley  (see  HG  564). 

Of  the  '  cities  of  Moab  '  we  have  first  of  all  a  group 
in  the  Jordan  valley:  Beth-nimhah  [q.v.]  at  Tell 
Nimrin  ;     Beth-haran     [q.v.]    at     Tell- 


9.  Cities 
of  Moab. 


Rameh  ;  both  of  which,  though  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  OT  only  in  connection 
with  the  Amorites  and  Gad,  must  have  belonged  to 
Moab  at  many  periods  (cp  Nimrim  of  Is.  156)  ;  Beth- 
jeshimoth  [g.v.]  at  Suweimeh  ;  Horonaim  [q.v.]  on 
one  of  the  passes  leading  up  to  the  plateau  (see  above, 
§  8).  According  to  Eusebius  Beth-peor  [q.  v.  ]  lay 
between  Beth-nimrah  and  Beth-haran  ;  but  see  above, 
§  4.  Sebam  or  Sibmah  [q.v.]  is  placed  by  Conder 
(PEFM  221)  at  Sumia  in  the  W.  Hesban,  2  m.  from 
Hesban. 

On  the  plateau  N.  of  W.  Zerka  Main  were  situated 
the  following  towns,  beginning  from  the  N.  ;  Elealeh, 
Heshbon,  Nebo,  Medeba,  Beth-meon.  These  are 
either  on  high  sites  on  the  promontories  and  considered 
as  sacred,  like  Nebo  and  Beth-meon,  or  on  mounds  by 
the  main  road,  like  Elealeh,  Heshbon,  and  Medeba. 
Kh.  'Abu  Nalkeh  Merrill  identifies  with  the  '  Moabite 
town '  XfVXa  of  Ptolemy  ;  in  es-Samik,  &.  few  m.  E.  of 
Hesban,  some  see  Samaga,  taken  along  with  Medeba 
by  John  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  A?it.  xiii.  9  1).  Kefeir  el-Wusta 
and  Kefeir  'Abu  Sarbut,  on  the  main  road,  must  have 
been  considerable  towns  in  Byzantine  times  and  perhaps 
earlier  {PEFM  E.  Pal.).  Kal'at  ZTzfi,  about  4.  m. 
to  the  W.  of  the  Hajj  road,  was  a  military  post  of 
the  Romans  (Xot.  Dignit.).  On  Mashetta  or  Umm 
Shetta,  to  the  E.  of  the  Hajj  road  see  Tristram  (Land 
of  Moab)  and  Bliss  (PEFQ,  1895).  On  Kal'at  Belka, 
a  castle  on  the  Hajj  road,  see  Doughty  (Ar.  Des. 
11319)- 

1  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  15  4  mentions  Oronas  as  a  town  of  Moab. 

2  A  third  Roman  road  N.  and  S.  appears  to  have  run  from 
Rabbath-Ammon  by  el-Kahf,  Umm  el-Walid,  Remeil,  Trayya, 
&asr  Bsher  and  Rujum  Rishitn  to  Lejjun.  On  this,  and  on  the 
line  of  forts  protecting  the  springs  to  the  E.  of  it,  and  on  the ' 
Roman  roads  S.  of  Lejjun,  see  Briinnow's  papers  in  MDPV, 
1898-1899. 
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Between  the  W.  Zerka  Main  and  the  W.  Waleh 
there  were  no  towns  on  the  main  road  ;  but  to  the  W. 
lay  'Ataroth  [q.v.,  modern  Attariis],  Kiriathaim 
[q.v. ,  modern  KurcivatJ,  and  the  strong  fortress  of 
Mach/ekus  (q.v.,  and  cp  Zeketh-shahar). 

South  of  the  W.  Waleh  lay  Dibon  [q.v.],  the  modern 
Dhiban  to  the  E.  of  the  main  road,  on  which  farther 
S.  are  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  castle,  now  called  Kasr 
el-Besheir.  North-east  of  Dibon  is  el-Jumeil,  identified 
by  some  with  Hi.th-gamul  of  Jer.  4823  :  cp  the  el- 
Gamila  of  Idrisi  (7.DP  V  8128).  Buhl,  however,  puts 
Beth-gamul  S.  of  Arnon.  East  of  Dibon  (Bliss,  op.  cit. , 
227)  are  the  important  ruins  of  Umm  er-Resas  reckoned 
by  some  to  be  Kedemoth  [q.v.];  Jahaz  [q.v.]  (which 
Eusebius  places  between  Dibon  and  Medeba)  must  also 
have  lain  about  here  ;  and  Mephaath  (Josh.  13 18  Jer. 
4821),  according  to  Eus.  a  castle  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  Upon  the  main  road  just  as  it  dips  into  the 
precipitous  W.  Mojib  lay  Aroer  [q.v.]. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Arnon  there  apparently  lay  '  the 
city  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  '  (Josh.  139)  :  see  Ar. 

Of  the  sites  S.  of  the  Arnon  the  following  lie  on  or 
near  the  great  trunk-road.  On  the  S.  edge  of  the  W. 
Mojib  are  the  ruins,  Mehatet  el-I-Iajj,  which  Tristram 
and  others  propose  to  identify  with  Ar.  To  the  W.  of 
the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  Shihan  are  ruins  of 
the  same  name  :  and  farther  S.  on  the  road  others  at 
Haimer,  Erihah,  Beit  el-Karm,  called  also  Kasr 
Rabba  with  '  tanks  and  a  great  building  evidently 
Roman'  (Irby  and  Mangles,  ch.  8),  and  Hememat 
with  a  tower,  Misde  (also  at  Mejdelein,  west  of  the 
road).  Then  come  the  more  considerable  remains  of 
Rabba  (ib. ,  '  two  old  Roman  temples  and  some  tanks  ' 
but  no  trace  of  walls  ;  Brtinnow,  MDPV,  1895,  p.  71, 
notices  '  a  kind  of  forum ').  This  appears  to  be 
Rabbath  (i.e. ,  chief  town  of)  Moab  (see  OS)  to  which  the 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  ' ApedirokLs  (see  Ar).  Buhl 
(Pal.  270)  thinks  it  possible  that  we  have  here  Kerioth 
and  Kir-moab  (see  Kir-heres)  ;  but  Kir-moab,  known 
also  as  Kir-hareseth,  is  placed  by  most  at  Kerak,1 
for  a  description  of  which  see  Kir-heres.  To  the 
proofs  of  the  identification  of  Kir-heres  with  Kerak, 
given  there,  add  the  name  (hitherto  overlooked  in  this 
connection)  of  Wady  Harasha  (with  a.  ruin  Kasr  H. ) 
which  is  applied,  according  to  Brilnnow  (MDPV  1895, 
p.  68)  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Wady  Kerak.  Some 
12  m.  E.  of  Kerak  lies  the  ruin  Lej(j)un,  for  the  exact 
orientation  of  which,  with  plans,  see  Bliss,  PEFQ,  1895. 
South  of  Kerak  Eusebius  places  Eglaim  (q.v.). 

Indeed,  this  district  of  Moab,  '  a  country  of  downs  with 
verdure  so  close  as  to  appear  almost  turf  and  with  cornfields,' 
is  'covered  with  sites  of  towns  on  every  eminence  and  spot 
convenient  for  the  construction  of  one  .  .  .  ruined  sites  visible 
in  all  directions'  (Irby  and  Mangles,  ch.  7,  May  14  and  15). 
Here  was  the  scene  of  the  first  encounter  of  Moslem  troops  with 
the  Romans  and  their  defeat  at  el-Moteh ;  DSt-ras  on  the  N. 
edge  of  the  W.  el-Ahsi  is  the  Thorma  of  the  '  Itinerary  '  (Wilson, 
PEFQ,  1899,  p.  315). 

From  Kerak  a  Roman  road  led  SW.  into  the  Ghor 
(Briinnow,  MDPV,  1895,  p.  68)  by  Dera'a  on  the  W. 
Harasha2  (see  above)  ;  and  on  this  flank  of  Moab  also 
not  a  few  remains  have  been  noted  by  travellers  (see 
Ll'hith,  Nimrim,  and  cp  Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  57  ; 
Buhl,  Pal.  Q.T2.). 

In  the  time  of  Josephus  there  lay  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  a  town  Zoana  (BJ  iv.  8  4,  ''•  H-  fwapa,  etc. ). 
In  OS  under  /3a\a,  Eusebius  calls  it  uriyupand  furapa,  and 
describes  it  as  lying  on  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  garrison  : 
'the  balsam  and  palm  grow  by  it.'  It  is  the  same, 
which  under  the  name  Zughar,  Sughar,  or  Sukar  is 
mentioned  by  the  Arab  geographers  (Le  Strange,  Pal. 
under  Moslems,  286  ff.),  as  a  station  on  the  trade  route 
from  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  to  Jericho,  one  degree  of  lat. 
S.  of  Jericho.  They  describe  it  as  on  the  Dead  Sea, 
near  the  desert,  overhung  by  mountains,  near  el-Kerak, 

1  Eesides  Irby  and  Manxes  {Travels,  ch.  1  /.),  cp  A.  L. 
Hornstein  in  PEFQ,  1898,  pp.  93^,  with  views. 

2  Here  some  place  the  '  descent  of  Horonaim  ' ;  but  see  §  8. 
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with  a  hot  and  evil  climate  ;    the  people  thickset  and 

swarthy.      The  Crusaders  knew  it  as  Segor  (Rohricht, 

Gesch.  Konigr.  Jerus.  15,  409,  411  ;   see  also  ZDPF14, 

the  Florentine  map)  but  called  it  Palmen  (Will,  of  Tyre, 

108  '2'23o)p  Villa  Palmarum,  and  Paumer.      It  is  curious 

that    Napoleon    should    mention    the    place    under    its 

biblical   name   '  at  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea   20 

leagues     from    Hebron,      15     from      Kcrak'      (Guerre 

d  Orient,   Camp,    d1  Egypt e  et  de  Syrie,   vol.    ii.    12/.). 

Where  did  he  get  this  information  ?     Jrby  and  Mangles 

(Travels,  1st  June,  18 18)  place  it  in  the  lower  part  of 

the    W.     Kerak.      Clermont    Ganneau    (PEFQ,    j886, 

p.  20)  proposes  a  site  near  the  Tawahin  es-Soukhar  in 

the  Ghor  es-Safieh  ;   Kitchener  (PEFQ,  1884,  p.    216) 

found  many  ruins  of  great  antiquity  under  the  name 

Kh.    Labrush.       See    also    Reland,   Palest.    577,    957, 

and    Robinson,    BR  648  ff-      The    Arab    geographers 

identify  it  with  the  Zoar  of  Lot  and  this  is  accepted  by 

those  modern  authorities  who  place  the  '  cities  of  the 

plain'  at   the  S.   end  of  the  Dead   Sea.      See   further 

Zoar,  Sodom,  g.  a.  s. 

Moab  and  Amnion  (children  of  Lot)  constitute  along 

with  Edom  and  Israel  (children  of  Isaac)  that  group  of 

-«   mi      *        four    Hebrew    peoples    which    in    early 
10.  The  four     ,.     .,„    ,     ,  *.    '    ,    -    m    (  y 


Hebrew 


"  antiquity    had    issued    from     the    Syio- 


.  Arabian   wilderness,    and   settled   on   the 

P  "  "  border  of  the  cultivated  land  eastward 
of  the  'great  depression.'  According  to  Genesis,  they 
had  come  out  of  Mesopotamia,  and  so  were  precursors 
of  the  larger  wave  which  followed  from  the  same 
quarter,  forming  the  most  southern  outpost  of  the 
Aramaean  immigration  into  the  lands  of  Canaan  and 
Heth  (see  Amorites,  Canaan,  Canaanites).  The 
aborigines  in  whose  lands  the  IV  ne  Ammon  and  Moab 
and  the  B'ne  Israel  successively  settled  were  not 
extinguished  by  the  conquest ;  they  even  exercised  a  far- 
reaching  influence  over  their  lords.  The  Moabites,  and 
doubtless  also  the  Ammonites  and  the  Edomites,  spoke 
the  language  of  Canaan  as  well  as  the  Israelites.  They 
must  have  learned  it  from  the  Canaanites  in  the  land 
eastward  of  Jordan.  Our  knowledge  is  extremely 
imperfect  as  regards  other  departments  of  the  Canaanite 
influence  ;  but  in  religion  it  has  left  a  noticeable  trace 
in  the  cultus  of  Baal-peor  (q.v. ),  which  was  carried 
on  in  Moabite  territory  but  was  certainly  of  Canaanite 
origin.  The  special  god  of  Moab,  however,  was 
Chemosh.  Just  as  Israel  was  the  people  of  Yahwe, 
and  Ammon  the  people  of  Milcom,  Moab  was  the 
people  of  Chemosh  (^"cu,  Nu.  21  29).  The  kingship  of 
Chemosh  was  regarded  as  thoroughly  national  and 
political  in  its  character,  but  did  not  on  that  account 
exclude  the  institution  of  a  human  king,  which  appeared 
in  Moab  much  earlier  than  in  Israel;  in  the  time  of 
Moses  the  Moabites  had  a  king,  and  the  institution 
was  even  then  old.  The  capitals  of  the  kingdom  were 
'Ar  Moab  and  Kir  Moab,  S.  from  the  Arnon  ;  these  were 
not,  however,  the  constant  residences  of  the  kings,  who 
continued  to  live  in  their  native  places,  as,  for  example, 
Mesha  in  Dibon. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  Moabites  lies  wholly 
in  their  contact  with  Israel.1     After  the  Israelites  had 
quitted  Egypt  and  passed  a  nomadic  life 

Moabite 


t?      i         quiiie 
■n/r__i.:j..      f°r  about  a  generation  in  the  neighbour- 


history. 


hood   of  Kadesh,   they  migrated   thence 


into  northern  Moab,  dispossessing  the 
Aniorites,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  that 
district.  The  interval  from  Kadesh  to  the  Arnon  could 
be  passed  only  by  a  good  understanding  with  Edom, 
Moab,  and  Ammon, — a  proof  that  the  ethnical  relation- 
ships, which  at  a  later  period  were  expressed  only  in 
legend,  were  at  that  time  still  living  and  practical.      In 

1  [Threekings  of  Moab(Ma'ba,  Mu'aba,  Ma'ab)  are  mentioned 
in  tbe  cuneiform  inscriptions,  —  Sabimanu  wliu  was  subdued  by 
Tiglath-pileser  in  733  ;  Kammusunadbi  (Chemoshnadab),  who 
paid  tribute  to  Sennacherib  in  701  ",  and  a  kins  of  uncertain 
name  who  warred  against  the  king  of  Kedar  in  the  name  of 
Asur-bini-paUSchr.  A'ATi2\  251,  291,  Wi.  GflioiJ'.).] 
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all  probability  the  Moabites  called  the  Israelites  to  their 
aid  ;  they  were  not  as  yet  aware  that  this  little  pastoral 
people  was  destined  one  day  to  become  to  them  a 
greater  danger  than  the  Canaanites  by  whom  they  were 
threatened  at  the  moment.1 

As  the  story  of  Balaam  indicates,  the  Moabites  would 
willingly  have  been  rid  of  their  cousins  after  their  service 
had  been  rendered,  but  were  unable  to  prevent  them 
from  settling  in  the  land  of  Sihon.  The  migration  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  into  western  Palestine,  however, 
and  the  dissolution  of  their  warlike  confederation  soon 
afterwards  made  a  restoration  of  the  old  frontiers 
possible.  If  king  Eglon  took  tribute  of  Benjamin  at 
Jericho,  the  territory  between  Arnon  and  Jordan  must 
also  have  been  subject  to  him,  and  Reuben  must  even 
then  have  lost  his  land,  or  at  least  his  liberty.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Moabites  next  extended  their 
attacks  to  Mount  Gilead,  giving  their  support  to  the 
Ammonites,  who,  during  the  period  of  the  judges,  were 
its  leading  assailants.  So  close  was  the  connection 
between  Moab  and  Ammon  that  the  boundary  between 
them  vanishes  for  the  narrators  (Judg.  11).  See 
Ammonites,  Jephthah. 

Gilead  was  delivered  from  the  Ammonites  by  Saul, 
who  at  the  same  time  waged  a  successful  war  against 
Moab2  (1  S.  I447).  The  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
necessarily  involved  Israel  in  feuds  with  its  neighbours 
and  kin.  The  Moabites  being  the  enemies  of  the 
Israelite  kingdom,  David  naturally  sent  his  parents  for 
shelter  thither  when  he  had  broken  with  Saul  (1  S. 
2'2if-  ;  see,  however,  Mizpeh,  3)  ;  the  incident  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  what  happened  when  he  himself  at 
a  later  period  took  refuge  from  Saul's  persecution  in 
Philistine  territory,  and  needs  no  explanation  from  the 
book  of  Ruth.  As  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  the  king's 
enemy  by  himself  becoming  king,  his  relations  with 
Moab  became  precisely  those  of  his  predecessor.  The 
war  in  which  apparently  casual  circumstances  involved 
him  with  the  Ammonites  really  arose  out  of  larger 
causes,  and  thus  spread  to  Moab  and  Edom  as  well. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  all  the  three  Hebrew  nation- 
alities were  subjugated  by  Israel  ;  the  youngest  brother 
eclipsed  and  subdued  his  seniors,  as  Balaam  had  fore- 
seen. Both  Ammon  and  Moab,  however,  must  have 
emancipated  themselves  very  soon  after  David's  death, 
and  only  now  and  then  was  some  strong  king  of  Israel 
able  again  to  impose  the  yoke  for  a  time,  not  upon  the 
Ammonites  indeed,  but  upon  Moab.  The  first  to  do  so 
was  Omri,  who  garrisoned  some  of  the  Moabite  towns 
and  compelled  the  king  to  acknowledge  Israel's  suzerainty 
by  a  yearly  tribute  of  sheep — a  state  of  matters  which 
continued  until  the  death  of  Ahab  ben  Omri.  That 
brave  king,  however,  fell  in  battle  with  the  Aramaeans 
at  Ramoth  Gilead  {about  850  B.C. ),  and  Mesha  of  Dibon, 
then  the  ruler  of  Moab,  succeeded  in  making  himself 
and  his  people  independent.  In  his  famous  inscription 
(see  Mksha)  he  gives  his  patriotic  version  of  the  story ; 
in  the  book  of  Kings  we  find  only  the  curt  statement 
that  Moab  rebelled  against  Israel  after  the  death  of  Ahab 
(2  K.  11)  ;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  full  narrative 
(2  K.  3)  of  a  vain  attempt,  made  by  Jehoram  ben  Ahab, 
*o  bring  Mesha  into  subjection.  See  Mesha,  §  6,  and 
Jehoram,  §  4. 

As  the  Moabites  owed  their  liberation  from  Israelite 
supremacy  to  the  battle  of  Ramah — that  is,  to  the 
Arama-ans — we  find  them  (as  well  as  the  Ammonites) 
afterwards  always  seconding  the  Aramaeans  in  continual 
border  warfare  against  Gilead,  in  which  they  took  cruel 
revenge  on   the   Israelites.      With  what  bitterness  the 

1  The  facts  as  a  whole  are  indubitable  ;  it  cannot  be  an 
invention  that  the  Israelites  settled  first  in  Kadesh,  then  in 
northern  M<_.ab,  and  thence  passed  into  Palestine  proper.  The 
only  doubtful  point  is  whether  the  song  in  Nu.  21277^  is  con- 
temporary evidence  of  these  events. 

2  [There  is  indeed,  as  so  often,  a  doubt  whether  the  original 
document  did  not  refer  rather  to  Missur  [see  jMizraim]  than  to 
Moab.     See  Sal  l,  §  3. — t.k.c] 
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Israelites  in  consequence  were  wont  to  speak  of  their 
hostile  kinsfolk  can  be  gathered  from  Gen.  19 30^ — the 
one  trace  of  open  malice  in  the  story  of  the  patriarchs, 
all  the  more  striking  as  it  occurs  in  a  narrative  of 
which  Lot  {q.v. )  is  the  hero  and  saint,  which,  there- 
fore, in  its  present  form,  is  of  Moabite  origin,  although 
perhaps  it  has  a  still  older  Canaanite  nucleus.  Of  these 
border  wars  we  learn  but  little,  although  from  casual 
notices  it  can  be  seen  (2  K.  1320  Am.  1 13  ;  cp  2  K.  5?) 
that  they  were  kept  up  long,  although  not  quite  unin- 
terruptedly. When  at  length  the  danger  from  the 
Aramaeans  was  removed  for  Israel  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Assyrians,  the  hour  of  Moab's  subjection  also 
came ;  Jeroboam  II.  extended  his  frontier  over  the 
eastern  territory,  as  far  as  to  the  '  Brook  of  the  Poplars  ' l 
(Am.  614;  but  cp  Akabaii,  Rruok  ok  the). 

It  would  seem  that  subjugation  by  the  Assyrians  was 

not  as  heavy  a  blow  to  the  Moabites  as  to  some  neigh- 

,       bouring    peoples.       Probably    it    helped    to 

V  t  reconcile  them  to  the  new  situation  that  the 

0IT'    Israelites  suffered  much  more  severely  than 

thev.      From  these,    their   deadly  enemies,    they   were 

henceforth  for  ever  free.      They  did  not  on  that  account, 

however,  give  uptheir  old  hatred  ;  they  merely  transferred 

it  from  Israel  to  Judah.      The  political  annihilation  of 

the  nation  only  intensified  the  religious  exclusiveness  of 

the  Jewish  people.      Terrible  expression  was  given  by  the 

Edomites  and  the  Moabites  to  their  malignant  joy  at  the 

calamities  of  their  kinsfolk.2 

'Because  Moab  saith :  Behold  the  house  of  Judah  is  like  all 
the  other  nations,  therefore  do  I  open  his  land  to  the  Bne  Kedem,' 
say*  the  prophet  Ezekiel  ('25  8^).  His  threat  against  the 
Mixibites,  as  well  as  against  the  Edomites  and  the  Ammonites  is, 
that  they  shall  fall  before  the  approach  of  the  desert  tribes  (see 
East,  Children  of  the;  Rkke.m).  Probably  in  his  days  the 
tide  of  Arabian  invasion  was  already  slowly  rising,  and  of  course 
it  swept  first  over  the  lands  situated  on  the  desert  border.  At 
all  events  the  Arab  immigration  into  this  quarter  began  at  an 
earlier  date  than  is  usually  supposed  ;  it  continued  for  centuries, 
and  was  so  gradual  that  the  previously-introduced  Aramaising 
process  could  quietly  go  on  alongside  of  it.  The  Edomites  gave 
way  before  the  pressure  of  the  land-hungry  nomads,  and  settled 
ill  the  desolate  country  of  Judah  ;  the  children  of  Lot,  on  the 
other  hand,  appear  to  have  amalgamated  with  them— the  Am- 
monites maintaining  their  individuality  longer  than  the  Moabites, 
who  soon  entirely  disappeared.3 

Israel  and  Moab  had  a  common  origin,  and  their 
early  history  was  similar.      The  people  of  Yahwe  on  the 

_„  j  ,  one  hand,  the  people  of  Chemosh  on  the 
anri  M  h  otner'  nac*  tne  same  idea  of  the  Godhead 
H  as  nea^  °f tne  nation .  and  a  like  patriotism 
"  '    derived  from  religious  belief — a  patriotism 

that  was  capable  of  extraordinary  efforts,  and  has  had  no 
parallel  in  the  West  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times. 
The  mechanism  of  the  theocracy  also  had  much  that  was 
common  to  both  nations  ;  in  both  the  king  figures  as 
the  deity's  representative,  priests  and  prophets  as  the 
organs  through  whom  he  makes  his  communications. 
Still,  with  all  this  similarity,  how  different  were  the 
ultimate  fates  of  the  two  !  The  history  of  the  one  loses 
itself  obscurely  and  fruitlessly  in  the  sand  ;  that  of  the 
other  issues  in  eternity.  One  reason  for  the  difference 
(which,  strangely  enough,  seems  to  have  been  felt  not 
by  the  Israelites  alone  but  by  the  Moabites  also)  is 
obvious.  Israel  received  no  gentle  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  world  ;  it  had  to  carry  on  a  continual  con- 
flict with  foreign  influences  and  hostile  powers  ;  and 
this  perpetual  struggle  with  gods  and  men  was  not 
profitless,    although  the    external   catastrophe  was    in- 

1  Perhaps  the  song  in  Nu.  21  2jjf.  refers  to  these  events  ;  some 
critics  will  add  Is.  15i-16i2. 

;  Zeph.  2b/.  2  K.  242  and  Ezek.  25  8^  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  Moabites  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  Palestinian 
peoples  when  supremacy  passed  from  the  Assyrians  to  the 
Chalda^ans,  and  that,  notwithstanding  their  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  seeking  alliances  with  them,  when 
occasions  arose  on  which  they  could  be  made  useful  (Jer.  'JV  3). 
[The  prophecy  against  Moab  in  Jer.  48  cannot  be  the  work  of 
Jeremiah.     See  Jeremiah  ii.,  §  20,  ix. ;  col.  2392.] 

3  We.  Kleine  PropketenV),  206  (on  Obadiah);  [on  certain 
references  to  the  Moabites  in  late  OT  writings— Ezra9  1  Neh. 
1^1  Is.  25  10/  Ps.  S3  7  [6]— Cp  Intr.  Is.  159,  161]. 
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evitable.  Moab  meantime  remained  settled  on  his  lees, 
and  was  not  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel  (Jer.  48  n), 
and  corruption  and  decay  were  the  result.  This  explana- 
tion, however,  does  not  carry  us  far,  for  other  peoples 
with  fortunes  as  rude  as  those  of  Israel  have  yet  failed 
to  attain  historical  importance  ;  they  have  simply  dis- 
appeared. The  service  the  prophets  rendered  at  a 
critical  time,  by  raising  the  faith  of  Israel  from  the 
temporal  to  the  eternal  sphere,  cannot  be  exaggerated 
{see  Pkoimikcv).  j.  w. 

The  authors  of  the  above  sections  are  scholars  who 
have  a  right  to  speak,  and  whose  writings  will  not  soon 

14   More  on  ^e  ^or£oUen-      ^  union  of  forces,   how- 

Lji,ii 1       ever,  seems  necessary  in  order  to  take  a 

biblical      e     ,     ,.  .  J     „.  ,  .    , 

references  p  in  advance-     The  geographical 

section  would  be  very  incomplete  without 
the  historical,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  hoped  that  a 
supplement  to  the  historical  section  will  add  somewhat 
to  its  usefulness.  For  there  is  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
which  no  good  scholar  in  recent  times  has  altogether 
neglected,  but  which  requires  to  be  taken  up  in  a  more 
thorough  and  methodical  manner — the  state  of  the  texts 
on  which  our  geography  and  our  history  are  based.  It 
must  also  be  confessed  that  our  criticism  of  the  narratives 
has  been,  until  very  lately,  too  literary,  and  not  quite 
sufficiently  historical.  A  criticism  of  the  local  names 
may  not  have  led  as  yet  to  as  many  important  results  as 
the  criticism  of  the  personal  names  of  the  OT  ;  but  an 
examination  of  the  special  articles  dealing  with  the 
names  of  the  'cities  of  Moab'  (§  9)  will  show  that  an 
inquiry  which  cannot  safely  be  ignored  is  being  made, 
and  that  identifications  have  in  the  past  too  often  been 
tried,  and  views  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
migration  taken,  which  presuppose  doubtful,  even  if 
ancient,  readings.  Textual  criticism,  too,  has  objections 
to  make  to  some  of  the  historical  inferences  of  earlier 
critics  because  of  their  precarious  textual  basis.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  'Moab*  and  'Missur,'  '  Midian '  and 
1  Missur,'  '  Ammon '  and  '  Amalek,'  '  Edom  '  and 
'Aram'  ( =  Jerahmeel),  are  liable  to  confusion,  the 
greatest  care  becomes  necessary  in  steering  one's  way 
between  the  rocks.  Mistakes  will  sometimes  occur,  as 
when,  after  correcting  some  of  the  most  corrupt  names 
in  Gen.  3631-39,  '  Edom  '  is  retained  by  the  author  of  the 
article  Bela  (col.  524)  in  v.  31  f.  and  '  Moab'  in  v.  35. 
For  these  two  (corrupt)  ethnic  names  '  Aram '  and 
'Missur'  should  probably  be  substituted.  The  his- 
torical result  would  be  that  it  was  not  Midian  and  Edom 
but  Midian  and  Jerahmeel  that  fought  together  in  the 
early  times  referred  to,  and  that  the  territory  that  was 
contested  was  the  highland  of  Missur,  not  the  plateau 
of  Moab. 1  The  story  of  Balak  and  Balaam  also  needs 
to  be  re-read  in  the  light  of  text-critical  discoveries.  It 
is  most  probable,  from  this  newer  point  of  view,  that 
Balak,  with  whom  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  had  to 
do,  was  king,  not  of  Moab,  but  of  Missur.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, too,  whether  in  its  original  form  the  story  of  Eglon 
and  Ehud  represented  the  former  as  being  of  Moab  and 
not  rather  of  Missur  (note  that  Eglon  gathers  '  the  b'ne 
Ammon  and  Amalek,'  really,  the  b'ne  Jerahmeel,  and 
that  they  occupy  'the  city  of  palm  trees'  (i.e.,  really, 
the  city  of  Jerahmeel).-  Even  if  in  this  instance  we 
adhere  to  MT,  Winckler  (Gf  I205)  will  probably  still  be 
right  in  using  the  narrative  as  an  evidence  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  Moabitish  people  as  compared  with  the  b'ne 
Israel.  More  probably,  however,  Eglon  was  a  Misrite 
king.  Nor  can  we  at  all  trust  the  records  of  the  con- 
quests of  Saul  and  David.  A  group  of  phenomena  make 
it  very  nearly  certain  that  in  1  S.  1 4  47  2  S.  8  2  '  Missur ' 
has  been  transformed  into  '  Moab.' 

That  Saul  conquered  either  the  Moabites  or  the  Misrites  is  of 
course  most  unlikely  ;  but  the  probability  is  strong  even  against 

1  Cp  Judg.  54,  where  we  should  probably  read  '  Missur'  (not 
'Seir'Jand"'  the  highland  of  Aram  (  =  Jerahmeel).' 

2  See  Jericho,  §  1.  The  'city  of  Jerahmeel'  may  quite  as 
well  mean  Kadesh-barnea  ('  barnea '  should  be  read  '  Jerahmeel ') 
as  Jericho. 
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the  view  that  David  had  to  do  with  the  Moabites.  The  whole 
passage  (2  S.  S1-3)  first  becomes  intelligible  when  we  read  it 
thus,  '  And  I  ta.vid  smote  the  Philistines,  and  took  the  Maacathite 
country  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  He  smote  Missur  and 
Jerahmeel  and  the  Zarephathites,  and  those  of  Missur  became 
servants  to  David,  bringing  tribute.'  If  we  are  reluctant  to 
admit  the  change  of  '  Moab  '  to  '  Missur,'  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  same  textual  criticism  dispenses  us  from  the  obligation 
of  pronouncing  David  guilty  of  barbarity  to  the  conquered — to 
a  people  from  whom,  according  to  one  tradition,  his  parents  had 
received  hospitality.l  The  right  reading  was  probably  known 
to  the  writer  of  Nu.  '24  17.- 

Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  first  trustworthy  notice  of 
contact  between  Israel  and  Moab  is  in  2K.I1.  This 
notice,  however,  as  Kittel  points  out,  is  very  isolated 
(cp  §  ti),  and  we  naturally  infer  that  a  record  of  wars 
between  the  two  peoples  has  been  lost.  Moab,  then, 
is  at  any  rate  a  younger  people  than  Israel. 

What  event  is  referred  to  in  Is.  15i-16i2  has  been 
much  disputed.  According  to  Duhm  and  Marti,  the 
foes  of  Moab  are  the  Nabatteans  {q.v. ).  Diodorus 
(I994)  says  of  these  nomads  that  they  regarded  it  as 
wrong  to  plant  wheat  and  trees  and  wine.  This  would 
make  the  destruction  of  the  vines  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
phetic elegy  intelligible.  If  so,  Is.  15i-16i2  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  fifth  century  ;  the  postscript  (v.  13 f.)  will 
be  later  (time  of  Alexander  Jann.f.us  [</.v.]?). 

There  is  little  more  to  add  by  way  of  supplement  to 
§§  10-13.  The  absence  of  the  name  of  Moab  in  the  list 
of  the  vassal  states  of  Bir-'idri  (AT?  2173)  is  accounted 
for  by  Winckler  (G/I207)  by  the  supposition  that  1 
Moabite  contingent  was  included  among  the  troops  of 
Ahab,  who  is  mentioned  (see  Arab,  §  4/.).  Whether 
the  Moabites  are  rightly  included  in  2  K.  24  2  among 
the  peoples  which  sent  '  bands '  against  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  may  be  doubted.  A  comparison  of 
passages  in  the  Psalms,  Lamentations,  and  later  pro- 
phecies and  narratives  irresistibly  leads  the  present  writer 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  names  are  Cushites, 
Jerahmeelites,  and  Misrites  (see  Obadiah  [Book]). 
It  is  also  very  possibly  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
Moabites  are  specially  referred  to  in  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah  ;  this,  however,  is  partly  connected  with  the 
question  as  to  the  ethnic  names  in  the  narrative  of  the 
migration  of  the  Israelites.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  much 
confusion  in  the  names  mentioned  in  Nehemiah,  and 
elsewhere  (see  Sanballat)  it  is  maintained  that  both 
1  Sanballat '  and  '  Horonite  '  are  probably  miswritten  : 
the  one  for  '  Nebaiothite '  ( =  Nabataean  ?),  the  other 
(which  is  to  be  taken  with  the  miswritten  '  Tobiah ')  for 
'  Rehobothite.'     Cp  also  Ruth  [Book]. 

Winckler  (6/1 204)  makes  the  striking  remark  that 
Moab  at  the  time  of  its  immigration  was  probably  just 
such  a  small  tribe  as  the  Calebites  and  the  separate 
Israelitish  tribes.  In  civilisation  and  racial  conscious- 
ness there  was  no  difference,  and  in  language  none  worth 
mentioning,  between  them  and  the  Israelites.  Nbldeke 
(Die  scm.  Sprachen,  17)  also  remarks  that  the  style  of 
the  inscription  of  Mesha  is  essentially  that  of  the  OT, 
and  allows  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  similar  literature 
among  the  Moabites.  As  Noldeke  also  points  out,  the 
only  important  un-Hebraic  feature  of  the  inscription  is 
the  occurrence  of  the  eighth  Arabic  '  conjugation '  (with 
/  after  the  first  radical).  The  inscriptional  style  may, 
however,  have  differed  considerably  from  the  type  of  the 
actually  spoken  tongue.      Cp  Mesha,  §  4. 

G.  a.  s.,  §§  1-9;  j.  \vc,  §§  10-13;  T-  K-  C.,  §  14. 

MOADIAH  ( HHimD,  §§  33,  72,  '  Yahwe  promises  ? ' ), 
a  priestly  family  temp.  Joiakim  (Ezra  n.,  §  6  b,  §  n), 
Neh.  12i7  (om.  BX*A  ;  £N  KMpOlC  [Nc-a  m%- inf]  ; 
MAC.M  [L]);  cp  Maadiah. 

*  t  S.  22  3,  where  read  '  Zephath  (Zarephath)  of  Missur.'  See 
Mrzi'EH. 

-  pN'j;  (Jer.  4845)  is  accepted  by  Di.  for  n^'.  fiNW,  however, 
as  also  in  Am.  2  2,   comes  from  ]W3  (the  N.  Arabian   Cush), 

which  at  once  suggests  mi'ir  for  2  NIC. 
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MOCHMUR  (moxmoyp  tB :  om-  Al*  M0Y*-  ^*]» 
MOK.  [Nc-av,d-],  machur  [Vet.  Lat.]  ;  >Q^9  [Syr. J),  a 
brook  upon  which  stood  Chusi  (Judith  7 18).  It  was 
situated  near  to  Ekrebel  (mod.  'Akrabeh),  whence 
Schultz  has  identified  it  with  Makfuriyeh  close  to 
'Akrabeh. 

MODIN,  a  city  or  village  of  Judaea.  Most  modern 
authorities  (e.g.,  Grimm,  Schurer,  Zdckler)  rightly  prefer 
the  form  Modein  or  Modeim. 

(ES's  readings  vary  considerably  ;  jumiScti/  [n*  i  Mace.  2  1,  ^c.b 

I64  V  919];  -ceiv  [A  2  1  etc.];  -ft  [A  2  23  9  19J  ;  -aeiv  [((C.a2i,  x 

9  19  etc.];  -fx  [A  16 4);  -letc  [V  -Mace.  13  14];  -^ 

1.  Name.    [Aib.];  -11/ [n*V164];  -^  [V2i5  23J;  -u[V2i]; 

other  readings  are /xo>Sais[ Jos.,  ed.  Niese,  Ant.  xii. 
61],  -eeip.  [z£.  II2],  -v  [Z>yi.  I3];  in  OS'2Xls9  140  2O  pirdeciju, 
Modeim;  Modin  [Vg.,  whence  EV]. 

The  later  Hebrew  form  (which  often  has  the  article  also) 
varies.  Pal.  Mishnah  (ed.  Lowe)  reads  rTJ/HlDn  (Modi'Ith) 
Pcsdh.  9  2  (Taint.  Bab.  93^),  Hag.  3  5  (Talm.  Bab.  2$b).  Other 
readings  are  n'J/TiD.  pjnio,  D'jmD.I.  rVjmDn- 

In  the  Medeba  mosaic  (see  Medeba)  the  reading 
Ma>5t0a  occurs,  and  this  seems  to  point  back  to  the 
Hebrew  Modiith. 

In  2  17  Modin  is  called  a  city,  ttoAis  (so  in  v.  15  els  MwSeetc 
rrfv  TriAiy).  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  it  as  a 
village  of  Judaea  (ev  Mo>£at,  kuJ/xtj  ttjs  'Ioufiai'as,  Ant.  xii.  6  1 11  2). 
Eus.  (kiu/xtj)  and  Jer.  (views)  agree  with  Josephus;  so  Jerome 
on  Dan.  11 38.  In  Vg.  it  is  referred  to  as  a  hill  (in  monte 
Modin),  and  this,  curiously  enough,  reappears  in  later  Rabbinical 
authorities.  See  Grimm  on  1  Mace.  2  1,  and  Rashi  on  T.  B.  Bilbii 
Bathra  10  b.  Naturally  the  place  was  of  most  importance  in 
Maccabaean  times ;  by  the  time  of  Josephus  it  may  have  dwindled. 
The  ruins  at  el-Medyeh,  with  which  Modin  is  usually  identified, 
seem  to  point  to  an  ancient  collection  of  villages,  a  fact  which 
the  plural  form  of  the  name  also  attests.  Grimm  reconciles  the 
two  statements  by  describing  Modin  as  a  kwjlioitoAi?. 

The  interest  in  Modin  arises  from  its  association  with 

the  Maccabaean  history.      The   place  is  not  named  in 

_..  ,  MT  (though  curiously  enough  Porphyry 

2.  HiBtory.  onDanll38  read  Modiimfor  the  difficult 
dye-.  See  Jer.  ad  loc).  We  first  hear  of  Modin  in 
168  B.C.  ;  it  became  the  residence  of  Mattathias,  when 
he  felt  it  no  longer  safe  or  honourable  to  remain  in 
Jerusalem  (i  Mace.  2 1).  By  Simon's  time  Modin  was 
the  special  city  of  the  Hasmonssans  (777  warpldt, 
Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  6  6);  but  even  in  Mattathias's  day  it 
must  have  been  the  permanent  home,  not  merely  the 
temporary  asylum,  of  the  family  ;  Mattathias  (1  Mace. 
217)  is  termed  'a  ruler  and  an  honourable  and  great 
man  in  this  city.'  From  another  passage  (1  M.  270)  it 
appears  that  the  sepulchres  of  Mattathias's  ancestors 
were  situated  in  Modin. 

Modin  was  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt 
against  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes.  Here  it  was  that 
Mattathias  was  summoned  by  a  Syrian  officer  to  follow 
the  general  example  and  offer  a  pagan  sacrifice.  He 
refused,  and  his  slaying  of  an  apostate  Jew  at  the  altar 
erected  in  Modin  was  the  first  act  of  armed  rebellion 
( 1  Mace.  215-28).  Mattathias  then  fled  from  Modin; 
but  the  place  was  not  garrisoned  by  the  Syrian  forces, 
for,  on  his  death  shortly  afterwards,  his  sons  buried  him 
there  (1  Mace.  270  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  64).  Modin  is  again 
mentioned  in  2  Mace.  13 14.  Judas  Maccabaeus  is  there 
reported  to  have  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Modin  before 
his  victorious  night  attack  on  the  army  of  Antiochus 
V.  Eupator.  When  Judas  subsequently  fell  in  battle  at 
Elasahis  body  was  recovered  by  his  brothers  Jonathan  and 
Simon,  andburied  at  Modin  ( 1  Mace.  9 19  Jos.  Ant.x'u.  62). 
Simon  rendered  a  similar  service  to  Jonathan  (1  Mace. 
13=5)  and  he  erected  in  Modin  a  splendid  monument  to 
his  illustrious  family  (I327-30).      See  below  §  3. 

At  Modin  Judas  and  John,  sons  of  Simon,  passed  the 
night  before  making  their  successful  attack  on  Cendebseus 
(1  Mace.  16  4}  whose  headquarters  were  at  Cedron 
(Katra)  in  the  Philistine  lowlands.  In  Rabbinic  times 
Modin  was  regarded  (Mishna,  PfctihimS) 2)  as  fixing 
the  legal  limit  of  distance  with  regard  to  the  injunction 
in  Nu.  9 10.  Rabbi  'Akiba  held  that  any  Jew  who 
happened  to  be  as  distant  from  Jerusalem  as  Modin 
might  be  regarded  as   'on  a  journey  afar  off.'      The 
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Bab.  Talmud  [Ptsdfum  93^)  explains  that  this  distance 
was  15  m.  In  another  case  of  ritual  law  Modiith  is 
cited  by  the  Mishna  [Mag.  3s).  and  from  this  passage  it 
has  been  inferred  by  some  Rabbinical  authorities  that 
the  city  or  district  of  Modin  was  the  centre  of  the 
pottery  industry. 

A  Rabbi  Eleazar  of  Modin  (con  tern  p.  with  'Akiba,  2nd  cent. 
a.d.)  is  quoted  with  respect  in  the  Mishnah  (Abdih'As)  and 
Talmud  (T.  B.  Shabbdtk  55^.  Bdbii  Batkra  io/\).  He  is  some- 
times designated  simply  Ham-modai or  H  am-mudai  '  the  man 
of  Modin,1'  (Clermont-Ganneau  found  that  the  modern  ethnic 
name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medyeh  is  Midniiwy,  pi.  Medawneh.) 

The  monument  which  Simon  erected  (see  above)  was  lofty,  of 

'polished  stone   behind   and   before.'      Seven   pyramids,    over 

against  one   another,    commemorated    Simon's 

3.  Simon  S  father,  his  mother,  and  his  four  brothers;  the 
mausoleum,  remaining  one  being  designed  for  himself. 
Stanley  (Jewish  Church,  3  318)  describes  the 
mausoleum  as  a  square  structure  surrounded  by  colonnades  of 
monolith  pillars.  The  pyramids  were  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  weapons.1  Mindful  of  the  commercial  use  to  which 
the  Phoenician  coast  was  put  by  the  Maccabaeans,  Simon  added 
carvings  of  ships  «i?  to  flcwpeio-flat  iurb  tt(U'tu>i>  tui'  7rAe6eTu>e  ttjv 
OdXaao-av.  This  phrase  is  commonly  rendered  '  that  they  should 
be  seen  of  all  that  sail  on  the  sea.'  As  the  sea  is  at  least  13  m. 
from  Medyeh  (and  farther  still  from  any  other  site  with  which 
Modin  has  been  identified)  this  statement  has  given  considerable 
trouble.  Josephus,  it  may  be  observed,  omits  this  detail  (Ant. 
xiii.  tio).  Commentators  explain,  '  only  in  it^  main  outlines,  and 
not  in  its  minor  features  could  this  monument  be  visible  from  the 
Mediterranean'  (Camb.  Bib.,  ad  loc).  But  the  association  of 
the  'ships' with  the  "seafarers'  raises  some  difficulty  against 
accepting  this  theory.  E.  le  Camus  (Rev.  Bibligue,  1 109,  1892), 
explains  the  Greek  to  mean  that  the  ships  were  so  naturally 
carved  that  they  won  the  admiration  of  expert  seamen.  This  is 
certainly  ingenious,  and  Buhl  (Pal.  198)  adopts  the  theory  of  Le 
Camus  on  this  point  though  he  contests  the  same  writer's  other 
objections  to  the  identification  of  Modin  with  Medyeh.  The 
writer  of  1  Mace,  (about  100  B.C.)  tells  us  that  the  monument 
was  standing  in  his  day,  and  Josephus  repeats  the  assertion 
nearly  two  centuries  later.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  also  seem  to  de- 
clare that  the  monument  was  still  intact,  though  the  language  they 
use  is  not  conclusive.  (As  the  passage  from  the  Onomast.  is  of 
importance  for  the  discussion  that  follows  it  is  cited  in  full : 
McuSeeiji,  (cw/117  jrAvjcrtW  AtocrjroAew?,  oQev  3\o~a,v  ot  Ma.Kita.fia.LQi, 
Siv  Kai  to.  fj.irqfiara  eis  en  vvv  8gCkwvto,i.  Modtim  vicus  juxta 
Diospolim,  unde  fuerunt  Maccab&i,  quorum  hodieque  ibidem 
sepulchra  monstrantnr.)  Supposed  remains  of  the  monument 
have  been  shown  at  Soba,  while  Guerin  in  1870  created  some 
sensation  by  claiming  to  have  discovered  the  Mausoleum  at  Kh. 
et-Gherbawi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medyeh.  The  structure  so 
identified  by  him  was,  however,  shown  by  Clermont-Ganneau 
to  be  of  Christian  origin.  There  is  certainly  nothing  at  Medyeh 
above  ground  or  (as  yet)  excavated  that  in  the  slightest  degree 
resembles  the  description  in  1  Mace. 

The  geographical  position  of  Modin  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  absolute  certainty.      Soba,   about   6  m. 
_  ,  .     .  W.  of  Jerusalem,  was  long  identified 

4.  UeogTapnical  wUh  Modin  .  but  this  identification  has 
position.  nothing  but  <l  late  tradition  in  its 
favour.  The  proposal  of  Robinson  {BR  3 151/  ;  epi  on 
Soba,  ibid.  26)  to  locate  Modin  at  LatrQn  has  won  little 
support.  It  is  now  very  commonly  believed  that  the 
village  of  el- Medyeh  marks  the  site  of  the  old  home  of 
the  Hasmonseans  (Conder,  PEFM2w}y  341-352;  C. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  Arch.  Res.  in  Pal.  2359)-  The 
identification  was  first  proposed  by  Em.  Forner  in  1866, 
and  a  little  later  by  Neubauer  {Cdog.  du  Talmud,  1868, 
p.  99),  and  by  Sandreczki  {1869),  who  located  the 
mausoleum  at  the  Kabur  el-Yahud,  a  little  to  the  SW. 
of  Medyeh.  El- Medyeh  is  a  large  village  a  little  off  the 
old  Roman  road  which  passed  from  Jerusalem  to  Lydda 
through  the  two  Bethhorons  (see  Ephraim,  map  ; 
Midieh).  It  is  about  16  m.  N\V.  of  Jerusalem,  and 
6i  m.  from  Lydda.  The  village  proper  is  separated  on 
three  sides  from  higher  ground  ;  to  the  W.  lie  several 
ruins,  among  them  the  Kh.  Midyeh,  Kh.  el-Himmam, 
and  especially  the  Sheikh  el-Gharbaw!  where  Guerin 
erroneously  thought  in  1870  that  he  had  discovered  the 
Maccabsean Mausoleum.  {La  Samarie,  2401 ;  Galilee,  1, 
47. )  South  of  the  village  is  a  conical  knoll  called  er-Ras, 
('the  head'),  about  700  ft.  high,  and  this  has  been 
taken  by  Conder  and  others  as  the  most  likely  spot  for 
Simon's   monument.      Er-Ras    has   the  appearance  of 

T  [It  may  be  noted  that  for  TrvpafiiSa^  the  Syr.  has  naphsatka, 
perhaps  'grave-stones,'  and  ti7}xa.v^fxa,Ta.  may  have  been  simply 
machines  for  raising  the  pillars.] 
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having  been  artificially  cut.  The  village  is  shut  in  by 
the  surrounding  heights  ;  but  there  is  a  fine  view 
obtainable  from  er-Ras,  and  Jaffa  and  the  sea  are 
clearly  seen.  From  the  sea  the  bare  outlines  of  Simon's 
monument  would  have  been  visible  when  the  sun  was 
behind  the  observer. 

There  are  many  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  deeply  cut 
in  the  rock,  the  openings  covered  with  great  stones.  Nothing 
has  so  far  come  to  light,  however,  to  suit  the  description  in 
1  Mace.  ;  hence  it  may  be  said,  that  a  personal  visit  to 
Medyeh,  while  revealing  no  valid  objection  to  its  identification 
with  Modin,  does  not  produce  a  sense  of  absolute  conviction. 
Medyeh  certainly  fulfils  all  the  other  requirements.  Though 
we  must  eliminate  the  condition  of  visibility  from  the  sea,  Modin 
probably  stood  on  a  hill.  It  is  unlikely  that  Simon  would  have 
erected  a  monument,  meant  to  be  conspicuous,  unless  it  was  so 
situated  as  to  be  clearly  seen  from  afar.  Moreover,  the  most 
natural  inference  from  1  Mace.  U>  4  is  that  Modin  stood  near  the 
plain,  but  not  in  it.  Medyeh  admirably  suits  this  inference. 
The  statement  of  the  Talmud  that  Modin  was  15  m.  from 
Jerusalem,  and  the  assertion  of  the  Onomast.  that  Modin  was 
near  Lydda,  both  support  the  claims  of  Medyeh.  The  identity 
of  name  is  also  a  weighty  support.  Clermont-Ganneau  (PEFQ, 
1897,  p.  221)  asserts  the  general  rule  that  the  Aramaic  termina- 
tion -it ha  becomes  regularly  -ic  in  Arabic.  Hence  MwSifla 
(see  §  1)  would  be  represented  by  the  Arabic  Medie  (pronounced, 
according  to  Ganneau,  Meudie).  (The  present  writer,  when 
in  Juda;a  in  1898,  came  across  an  Arab  in  Jerusalem  who  sug- 
gested as  the  site  of  Modin  a  high  hill  just  above  'Amwas. 
This  hill  is  locally  known  as  Medemneh,  An  examination  of 
the  site  revealed  some,  but  very  few,  ruins  of  ancient  buildings.) 
Le  Camus  (loc.  cit.)  objects  to  the  identification  of  Modin  with 
Medyeh  :  (a)  that  Medyeh  was  in  Dan,  not  Judaea,  (b)  that 
1  Mace.  16  4-10  requires  a  more  southerly  position  than  Medyeh, 
and  (c)  that  Medyeh  is  not  sufficiently  central  to  have  formed 
the  headquarters  of  the  revolt.  These  arguments  are  none  of 
them  conclusive.  I.  A. 

MOETH  (M6068).   1  Esd.863  =  Ezra833.  Noadiah 

(I)-  L- 

MOLADAH  (ITT7ID  ;  usually  mcoA&Aa),  a  place  in 

S.   Judah  towards  Edom  mentioned   in   (a)  Josh.  1526 

mooA&Aa  [A],  (*)  Josh.  19a,   K00A&AA.M  [BA],   .A&m 

[&>  per  ras],    mooAaAam  [BMvid.) ...(;.]  ;   (c)   iCh.428, 

Mto&AAa.  [B],  moy.AaAa  [L];   (d)  Neh.  11 26  (BN*A 

om. ).      The  notice  in   (c),  however,   is  admitted  to  be 

derived   from    (b),    and    the  words    'and   Shema   and 

Moladah'  in  (a)  are  an  interpolation  (see  Shema)  from 

Neh.  II26  (see  Bennett,   SBOT  'Joshua').      The  two 

remaining  passages  (b  and  d)  tell  us  this — that  Moladah 

was  first  Sinieonite,  then  Judahite  (see  Sta.  G  FJ ",  ib. 

154),  and  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shema 

or  Sheba  and  Beersheba.      Originally  it  was  probably 

Jerahmeelite,    as    its    name   appears   to    indicate    (see 

Molid).      Moladah  is  very  possibly  the   Malatha  or 

Malaatha  in  Idumsea,  to  the  '  tower '  of  which  Agrippa 

at  one  time  retired  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  62).      Respecting  this 

Malatha,  Eus.  and  Jer.  tell  us  (OS  8722,  214ss,  11927, 

25078,  1333,  26642)  that  it  was  4  R.  m.  from  Arad  and 

hard  by  Ether  (Jattir).      If  this  statement  is  correct,  it  is 

fatal  to  the  identification  (in  itself  phonetically  difficult) 

of  Moladah  with  Kh.  el- Mill;  (13  m.  E.  of  Beersheba), 

which  has  been  adopted  from  Robinson  (BR  2621  f.)  by 

Guerin,  Miihlau,  and  Socin  (cp  Salt,  City  of).      The 

fortress  of  Malatha  seems  to  have  been  entirely  razed. 

The  ruin  of  Dercjas  or  Darejat,  on  the  slopes  and  summit 

of  a  knoll,  with  caverns,  referred  to  by  Buhl  (Pal.  183), 

seems  too  insignificant.      It  is,   however,  in  the  right 

district,  being  NW.  of  Tell' Arad  towards  'A ttir.      Cp 

JERAHMEEL,   §  2.  T-  K-  C- 

MOLE,  *.  (JTHB  nQn?  ;  but  some  MSS,  Ibn  Ezra, 
and  the  moderns  read  DIISIDn,  from  x/1Qn.  'to 
dig?' — only  in  plur. ,  cp  Theodot.  cJ)di,p<bApcoe  ;  TOIC 
MATAIOIC  [BKAQT];  Is.2=ot).  The  idolaters,  say 
the  commentators,  will  have  to  throw  their  idols  into 
the  holes  burrowed  by  moles.  The  genus  Talpa  (mole) 
has  not  been  found  in  Palestine  ;  but  its  place  has  been 
taken  bv  the  mole-rat,  Spalax  iyphlus.  Mole-rats  are 
common  about  ruins  and  the  outskirts  of  villages,  etc. 
They  are  considerably  larger  than  moles.  Their  eyes 
are  completely  covered  by  skin  ;  the  ear  conchs  are 
small  and  the  incisor  teeth  large  and  prominent.  They 
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form  long  burrows,  sometimes  40  ft.  in  length  and 
about  18  in.  below  the  surface,  in  which  they  live 
gregariously,  seldom,  if  ever,  coming  to  the  surface. 
The  objection  is  (1)  that  the  existence  of  a  word  '-iDn, 
'moles,'  is  uncertain,  and  (2)  that  the  common  view 
makes  a  miserable  sense.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that 
there  is  a  textual  corruption,  and  that  the  '  moles '  and 
'  bats '  have  to  disappear.  Read  '  In  that  day  men 
shall  cast  away  the  idols  of  silver  and  gold  which  the 
Jerahmeelites  (cSscm')  made  for  them  to  worship'  ; 
cp  v.  6,  where  DTtrsi\  as  usual,  is  a  popular  corruption 
of  cnrij,  '  Zarephathites '  (often  a  synonym  for  'Jerah- 
meelites '  ;  see  Pelethites). 

2.  In  Lev.  11 30  occurs  np^jn,  which  is  now  generally  ex- 
plained 'chameleon'  (see  Lizard,  6).  Onk.,  however,  gives 
NJTiE'X,  'the  mole,'  with  which  (S  Vg.  ([d]criTaXa$,  talpd)  agree. 
Did  (5,   Onk.,   read  in  this  passage  nx'X  (or  n^'N")'/     In  v.  18 

r:n  evidently  means  some  kind  of  bird,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
thi.i  name  was  really  given  to  animals  belonging  to  quite  different 
categories.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Tg.  reads  Jlt^N,  'mole,'  instead 
of  MT's  DB'N,  in  Ps.  58  9  (see  Owl,  §  1  [<:]). 

3.  On  the  proposed  rendering  Mule  for  ~OT\  in  Lev.  11  29,  see 
Weasfx.  T.  K.  C. A.  ^.  S. 

MOLECH,  MOLOCH.1 

Heb.  Is -H,  Lev.  2O5,  in  MT  always  pointed  with  the  article 

except  in  1  K.ll  7  ;  ©  in  Pent,  dpxioi/,  o  ap\<nv  [  =  ~^",  as  in  Gen. 

40  20  Nu.  23  2i  Dt.  17  14  15,  etc.],  in  1  K.  11  7  [tpi-, 

1.  Name.  {xe^x0^  Jer.  3^35  j3acriAeus,  which  was  pruhalily 
the  original  rendering  in  all  passages  in  Kings  and 
Prophets  where  later  Greek  translators  rind  Muleeli  ;^  Aq. 
Symm.  Theod.  MoAo^,  which  has  intruded  into  ©KNA  as  a 
doublet  in  Jer.  li'-i  35  [©  39  35]  and  in  different  manuscripts  in  a 
number  of  other  places;  in  some  cases  it  has  supplanted  the 
rendering  'king,'  as  in  tp'j,  etc.,  in  Jer.  32  35,  iRab  2  K.  23  10 
[<8l  MeAxo/j.,  cp  p.  13],  iP  ll|l-  omn.  Am.  5  2;  (see  Hexapla);  Pesh. 
in  Pent.,  following  an  old  Jewish  exegesis, '■>  interprets  of  im- 
pregnation of  a  heathen  woman  ;  2  K..  23  10  Jer.  32  35  'amlek 
[1  K.  11  7  Am.  526  Zeph.  1  5  mall-tun,  M ileum]  ;  Tgg.  -j^ie. 

The  name  of  a  deity  to  whom  the  Judieans  in  the  last 
ages  of  the  kingdom  offered  their  own  children  in 
sacrifice  with  peculiar  rites.  The  places  in  which  the 
name  Molech  occurs  in  MT  are  Lev.  IS21  2O2-5  1  K. 
11 7  4  2  K.  123 10  Jer.  32 35  [  =  6  39 35];  Greek  trans- 
lators have  Moloch  also  in  Am.  026  Zeph.  I5.  Allusions 
to  the  worship  of  Molech  are  recognised  by  many 
modern  scholars  in  Is.  3O33  5?9  (EV  'the  king')  ;  but 
the  view  of  Geiger,  who  found  references  to  this  cult  in 
a  much  larger  number  of  passages,  has  been  generally 
rejected.5  The  evidence  of  MT  and  the  versions,  a 
brief  summary  of  which  is  given  above,  shows  that  the 
older  interpreters  took  the  word  ("j^e,  -Sdh)  not  as  a 
proper  name,  but  as  an  appellative  or  a  title  used  in 
the  cultus  (see  below,  §  5),  and  read  it  mitek,  'ruler, 
king  '  ;  the  pronunciation  molek6  is  probably  an  in- 
tentional twist,   giving  the  word  the  vowels  of  bdseth, 

'  shame.'  7 

The  oldest  witness  to  the  pronunciation  molek  is  the 
text  of  Acts  7  43.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  Philo, 
Josephus,  or  any  of  the  remains  of  the  Jewish  Hellenistic 
literature  of  the  time,  and  is  not  found  even  in  the  Greek 

Onomastita.      In   Jubilees  30 10    the   Ethiopic  text  has 

Moloch,  but  the  Old  Latin  version  alienigena  (see 
footnote  3  below). 

1  Moloch,  EV  Acts  1  43,  AV  Am.  5  26. 

2  Cp  the  variants  of  ©  and  the  Hexapla  in  Zeph.  1  5  Am. 
5  26— where  the  testimony  is  confused  under  the  influence  of 
Acts  7  43 — Is.  30  33. 

■*  Cited  to  be  condemned  in  M.  Mcgilld,  4g;  cp  Tg.Jer.  1 
on  Lev.  18  21  ;  see  Geiger,  Ursckrift,  303.  Add  Jub.  30  10  Lat. 
aliem^,  >ia. 

J  111  1  K.ll  7,  Molech  is  an  error  for  Milcom;  cp  Milcom, 

5  Geiger,  Ursckrift,  30677^  ;  against  Geiger,  Oort,  M  c  use  hen* 
ojfrr,  ^ff.\  Kuenen,  Tk.  1  2  s^/-\  Eerdmans,  Mclekdienst,  -j.\/. 

'J  MuAu\,  Moloch,  by  vowel  assimilation;  cp  Boot,",  X\tvoop.t 
etc  ,   1'  r.mkel,   l'i"\\tiuiit-n,  119. 

7  Geiger,  Urschnft,  301  (18^7);  Diltmann,  MBAIV,  i88r, 
June  16;  G.  Hoffmann.  ZATlt'2»i^  (1883);  WRS  Rel. 
Setn.P2),  -!7j  n.,  and  many.  Cp  the  substitution  of  boseth  for 
bu'.il  in  ler.334  11 13  Hos.  9  10;  also  i?  i}  ala-xvvji,  n  BaaA  (rj 
\lu,\v\  tf-'47  2  K.23io).     See  Idol,  §  3. 
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The  term  regularly  employed  to  describe  the  rites  of 
Molech  worship  is  V2j?n  [heiblr)%  cause  to  pass,  make 
over  to  a  deity,  synonymous  with 
2.  The  sacrifice.  .give- or  .  pay ''{m  sacrifice)  ;  ^  thus, 
to  Yah  we  (firstlings),  Ex.  13  12;  to  Molech,  Jer.  3235 
Lev.  18 21  {in  the  latter  1  doublet  or  gloss  to  'give,' 
cp  Ezek.  I621);  cp  'give  to  Molech,'  Lev.  I821  20  2-4  ; 
'make  over'  victims  to  idols,  Ezek.  I621  2337;  fre- 
quently, '  make  over,  offer,  by  fire  '  (without  the  name  of 
the  deity),  Dt.  18 ro  2  K.  I63  17*7  216  2  Ch.  336  Ezek. 
203r  (<§  generally  dtdyeiv  iv  irvpi) ;  '  make  over  by  fire 
to  Molech  (2  K.  23 10).'  The  common  rendering,  '  make 
(a  son  or  daughter)  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech '  (so 
EV),  is  also  possible,  if  'to  Molech'  be  understood 
not  locally  but  as  the  dedication  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
verb  occurs  so  constantly  in  this  connection  that  were  it 
not  for  Ex.  13 12  it  would  doubtless  have  been  regarded 
as  belonging  distinctively  to  the  Molech  cult. 

The  words  evks  t2j;h.  rendered  '  cause  to  go  through 
the  fire,'  have  often  been  thought  to  describe  a  ceremony 
of  consecration  or  februation  by  passing  through  fire/2 
such  as  has  been  practised  in  different  forms  and  on 
different  occasions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,"  the  Roman 
Palilia  being  a  familiar  example.4 

Thus  Theodoret  (Quiest.  47  in  iv.  Reg.}  brings  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phrase  customs  which  had  fallen  within  his  own 
observation  :  '  I  have  seen  in  some  cities  once  in  the  year  fires 
lighted  in  the  public  squares,  and  persons  leaping  over  them 
and  jumping — not  merely  boys  but  grown  men,  while  infants 
were  handed  through  the  flame  by  their  mothers.  This  was  re- 
garded as  an  expiation  and  purification.'  The  65th  Canon  of 
the  Concilium  Quini^extum  (692  a.d.),  in  forbidding  under 
severe  penalties  the  ancient  custom  of  leaping  over  bonfires  in 
the  streets  at  the  new  moon,  quotes  as  warrant  for  the  pro- 
hibition i!  K.  ?l6.5 

This  interpretation  is  old  ;  it  is  expressed  in  (55  Dt. 
lSio,  '  No  man  shall  be  found  among  you  who  purifies 
his  son  or  daughter  by  fire';6  cp  Vg.  Jer.  3235  ut 
initiarentjilios  suos  etfilias  suas  Moloch.  The  Mishna 
seems  to  understand  the  rite  as  an  initiation  —  not  as  a, 
sacrifice ; 7  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  Rabbi  Abaye 
(4th  cent.)  explained  the  custom  as  he  imagined  it: 
there  was  a  row  of  bricks  with  fires  on  both  sides  of  it, 
between  which  the  child  must  pass.  His  contemporary 
Raba  compared  it  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  swinging 
over  the  Purim  bonfires.8  Similarly  Jewish  interpreters 
in  the  Middle  Ages — e.g. ,  Rashi  on  Lev.  18  21  :  the  father 
handed  over  his  son  to  the  heathen  priests  ;  they  built 
two  large  fires  between  which  the  boy  was  made  to 
pass.9  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  child  went 
through  unscathed  {so  Rashi,  Maimonides)  ;  but  others 
believed  that  the  ordeal  had  a  more  serious  ending  :  the 
child  was  compelled  to  go  back  and  forth  till  the  flames 
seized  him  or  he  fell  into  the  fire  ;  10  or  at  least  that  the 
trial  was  sometimes  fatal.  Another  old  interpretation 
of  the  laws  in  Lev.  18 21  21*2-5  {commerce  with  heathen 
women)  has  been  mentioned  above  (§  1,  ...  3). 

The  testimony  of  both  the  prophets  and  the  laws  is 
abundant  and  unambiguous  that  the  victims  were  slain 
and  burnt  as  a.  holocaust:  see  Jer.  "31  194-6,  cp  3235 
Ezek.1620/,  cp  2337-39  (?246^),  Dt.  123i.  cpl8io; 
also    2   K.  I/31  ;    see    further   Jer.  324    Is.  575/9   Ps- 

-  For  this  interpretation  see  Vitringa,  Obss.  sacr.,Y\h.  2,  chap.  1 ; 
Kuenen,  Th.T\6off.  (1867);  Dillmann,  Exod.-Lcv.V)  141/ 
599  ;  Eerdmans,  Melekdienst,  if. 

2  Cp  Nu.  31  23,  of  the  spoil  of  war  whatever  will  stand  fire, 
"iriui  van  iT2j/n,  'ye  shall  pass  through  the  fire  and  it  shall  be 
clean';  cp  the  following  clause  on  purification  by  water. 

3  On  fire  festivals  and  ceremonies  see  Mannhardt,  l',anmkul- 
ttts,  4yj/f.  ;   Frazer,  Golden  Bought),  Ziyj  //. 

■»  Ovid,  Fasti,  472i/  6'Mansi,  11  073. 

6  TrepiKaeaipuiv,  Vg.  qui  lust  ret ;  cp  Chrysost.  Horn,  znjoann. 
1  16,  0ot£d£eiv.      ©H  om.  ev  irvpi. 

7  M.  Sanhedrln,  7  7  :  cp  Tos.  Sanhcdr.  10  a,/.  ;  Siphre  on  Dt. 
18  10:  JeT.  Sanhedr.  7i3(fol.  25^0;   liah.  Sanhcdr.  64  a  b. 

8  Bab.  Safthedr.  64  b  ;  see  Aruck,  s.v.  -mc-  On  the  Purim. 
fires,  see  Krazer,  Golden  Bought),  3  172/! 

9  Cp  Rashi  on  Sanhedr.  64  b;  Maimon.,  Yad  Hazakd, 
'Aboddk   Zdrdh,  6  3  ;  More-  Nibokihn,  '6  37.  ' 

10  SeeAruch,  I.e. 
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IO637/  These  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  prove 
also  that  the  children  were  not  burnt  alive,  but  were 
slaughtered  like  other  sacrificial  victims  ;  see  especially 
Ezek.  I620/  2337/  ,  cp  also  Gen.  22.  Josephus,  there- 
fore, correctly  interprets  2  K.  16  3  when  he  says  of 
Ahaz,  '  he  also  sacrificed  his  own  son  as  a.  burnt 
offering  to  the  idols  (oXo/cat/rawe),  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Canaanites. '  Some  of  the  midrashim 
give  gruesome  descriptions  of  the  roasting  of  children 
in  the  arms  of  the  idol  of  Molech  (see  below,  §  3). 

Ibn  Ezra  bluntly  explains  the  word  vayn  as  equivalent 
to  ms,  '  burn,'  '  for  thus  was  the  cult.' 1  Many  scholars 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  views  in 
the  theory  that  children  were  sometimes  only  '  passed 
through'  the  fire  in  rites  of  initiation  or  februation, 
sometimes  actually  burned.  Analogies  have  been 
cited  both  for  the  attenuation  of  a  sacrifice  to  a  sym- 
bolical delivery  to  the  flames,  and  for  the  growth  of  a 
real  offering  out  of  a  more  harmless  rite." 

The  only  seat  of  this  cult  of  which  we  have  certain 

historical  knowledge  is  Jerusalem.      The  catalogue  of 

_     .     .  ..      the  sins  for  which  the  northern  kingdom 


worship. 


was  destroyed,    2  K.177^,   'n  which 


the  Israelites  are  charged  with  offering 
their  sons  and  daughters  by  fire  (v.  17,  lYDirn),  was 
drawn  up  by  a  deuteronomistic  writer  (in  the  sixth 
century)  from  Dt. ,  Jer. ,  and  Ezek.  The  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century,  in  their  indictment  of  contemporary 
Israel,  say  nothing  of  such  sacrifices.  (On  2  K.  173J 
and  Is.  'Stiff,  see  below,  §  4.) 

In  Am.  5  26,  d;i^2  nl2D  TIN  DONK'JI,  *&  has  tou  MoAox  (cp 
Acts  7  43),  Vg.  Moloch  (Aq.  MoA^o^,  Pesh.  malkdni),  and  many 
interpreters  down  to  our  own  time  find  here  the  name  of  Molech 
(see  AV),  some  —  chiefly  older  scholars  —  thinking  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  forefathers  in  the  wilderness  is  meant,3  others, 
foreign  cults  of  the  author's  own  time.  If,  however,  'Siccuth' 
(Sakkut)  is,  like  'Chiun'  (Kaiwan),  the  proper  name  of  a 
Babylonian  deity,  as  is  now  the  generally  accepted  and  most 
probable  opinion,  C22^0  can  only  be  appellative,  'your  king,' 
and  thus,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
verse,  the  reference  to  Molech  disappears ;  see  Chiun,  and 
Amos,  §  13  [but  cp  Moses,  §  11 ;  Shechem,  ii.]  Even  with  the 
appellative  interpretation  of  rrnD,  '  tabernacle, ' 4  the  verse  would 
testify  only  that_  to  some  (unnamed)  god  the  epithet  '  king '  was 
applied  ;  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  peculiar  rites  of  Molech 
worship.  Hos.  13  2  has  been  understood  to  refer  to  human 
sacrifices  to  the  calves  of  Israel  (not  Molech);  but  the  better 
interpretation  is,  '  Human  offerers  kiss  calves  1  '6 

The  place  of  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem  was  in  the  Valley 
of  Ben  Hinnom  (see  Hinnom,  Valley  of;  Jerusalem, 
col.  2423  „.  7),  just  without  the  city  gate  '  Harsith ' 
(Jer.  I92),  not  far  from  the  Temple,  and  is  calied  'the 
Tophet'  (  ren.i).7  This  pronunciation  of  the  name  is 
probably,  like  '  Molech,'  one  of  the  cases  in  which  MT 
has  given  a  word  of  idolatrous  association  the  vowels  of 
boselh  (Geiger  ;  see  above,  §  1)  ;  cp  ffi  0a0e0,  rather?, 
0a00e0,  Pesh.  tappath.  On  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word  see  Tophet.  If  we  may  connect  it 
with  Aram,  n'sn  (Jer.Tgg. ,  Talm. )  and  the  cognate 
words  (see  especially  RSW  377  ... ),  ran  (pronounced 
tipkdth)  is  a  loan  word  of  Aramaic  origin  (cp  Heb. 
'aspotk,  and  the  denom.  vb.  saphath,  set  (a  pot)  on  the 
fireplace).8  The  meaning  '  fireplace'  would  agree  well 
with  Is.  30  33,  the  only  passage  in  the  OT  which  seems 
to  describe  Tophet. 

1 '  Gemer's  surmise,  on  Lev.  18 21  (Urschrift  305),  based  on 
MT  2  Ch.  2%  3  (against  all  the  versions)  compared  with  2  K.  16  3, 
that  the  original  reading  was  everywhere  1'i'^n,  'consume'by 

fire,  for  which  TIlyn  is  a  euphemistic  substitute,   is  generally 
rejected. 

2  See  G.  Voss,  De  origine  . .  .  idolatries,  lib.  2,  ch.  5 ;  Spencer, 
De  legiius  rttnalibus,  lib.  2,  ch.  IS,  %  2.  liraun,  Selecta  Sacra, 
•.TJ%  ;  Witsius,  Miscell.  Sacra,  lib.  1  diss.  5,  §  \if. 

See  Kuenen,  Religion  0/  Israel,  1  250  ;  cp  Th.  T  2  592 
(1868).  Literature  of  the  question  in  Eerdmans,  Melekdienst, 
■42  n.  ;  further,  Robertson,  Early  Religion  0/ Israel,  257^ 

*  So,  most  recently,  Nath.  Schmidt,  JBL  13  9/  (1894). 

*  So  Oort,  Kuenen,  Eerdmans  (23). 

°  Wellhausen,  Stade,  Nowack,  and  others. 

7  On  human  sacrifices  outside  of  cities  see  WRS  Rel.  Sem.P) 

in  jr. 

.  I  he  supposed  Aramaic  origin  of  the  word  seems  at  variance 
with  the  probably  Phoenician  origin  of  the  cult ;  see  below,  §  6. 
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Whatever  explanation  be  given  of  the  form,  the  word  tophti 
is  obviously  synonymous  with  nSn  ;  it  is  a  fireplace,  apparently 
a  pit  or  trench— 'deep  and  wide  '—in  which  the  fuel  was  piled.1 
Compare  the  x^-v^-a-  Trapes  Trupo?  in  Diodorus'  description 
Cprobably  from  Duris  of  Samos)  of  the  child  sacrifices  of  the 
Carthaginians  (20 14),  and  the  lines  of  Euripides,  Iphig.  in 
Taur.  621  f.,  quoted  by  Diodorus  in  the  same  connection,  where 
Orestes,  about  to  be  sacrificed  asks,  Ta<hos  Se  nolo?  Several  n' 
oi-ai/    0ava>;     Iphigenia   answers :    irvp    tepbv    £i/&ov   x^l3-0-    T* 

evpttiTTOV  7T€Tpa,y,2 

The  language  of  Jeremiah  when  he  says  that  the 
people  of  Judah  had  built  'high  places  of  Tophet' 
(73i)»  or  of  Baal  (19s  :323s),  does  not  contradict  this 
inference,  for  these  expressions  mean  no  more  than  a 
'heathen  sanctuary'  (see  High  Place,  §  5). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  OT  about  an  image  at  this 
sanctuary;  Ezek.  1620/  is  hardly — in  this  rhetorical 
indictment — to  be  put  into  such  close  connection  with 
v,  17,  that  we  should  understand  the  '  images  of  a  male' 
in  the  latter  verse  of  a  Molech  idol  to  whom  the  children 
were  sacrificed;3  and  the  author  of  2  K.  23 10  would 
scarcely  have  failed  to  mention  the  image,  if  one  had 
been  there. 

The  descriptions  of  the  idol  of  Molech  in  Echo,  rabbathl  on 
Lam.  1  9,  and  1  'alkut  on  Jer.  7  31  (from  Midrash  Yelammeaenu, 
cp  Tanchuma,  ed.  Buber,  Debdrim,  fol.  8a)  which  have  been 
repeated  by  many  Jewish  and  Christian  authors,  are  not  only 
much  too  lp,te  to  have  any  value  as  evidence  to  the  fact,  but  are 
manifestly  derived  from  Greek  accounts  of  the  image  of  Kronos 
to  which  the  Carthaginians  burned  their  sons.4 

That  the  'Tophet'  was  to  the  Molech  worshippers  a 
very  holy  place  is  evident  from  2  K.  23 10,  but  especially 
from  Jer.  732:  in  the  day  when  the  Valley  of  Ben 
Hinnom  shall  be  called  the  Valley  of  Slaughter,  they 
shall  bury  the  slain  in  Tophet  for  want  of  room,  and 
thus  be  constrained  themselves  to  defile  it  (cp  Ezek.  9?, 
of  the  temple),  Jer.  19 12/! 

The  testimonies  in  the  OT  concerning  the  sacrifice 

of  children  to  '  Molech '  with  peculiar  rites — the  ques- 

-  -  tion  is  not  here  of  the  antiquity  of  human 

*,  °  .,  sacrifice  in  general5 — relate  chiefly  to  the 
_  ,  .  seventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  We  have,  indeed,  a  statement 
that  Ahaz  (reigned  from  about  734)  '  offered  his  son  by 
fire'(2  K.  163,  T3pn)iand  many  scholars  are  accordingly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  cult  was  introduced  in  the  eighth 
century — most  likely  by  Ahaz  himself,  whose  penchant 
for  foreign  fashions  in  worship  is  known  (2  K.  16 10-16). 
There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  this  ;  but  we  may 
hesitate  to  affirm  the  fact  on  the  sole  testimony  of  the 
author  of  Kings  (end  of  7th  cent.)  in  his  pragmatic 
judgment  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  161-4)-  The 
prophets  of  the  eighth  century — in  striking  contrast  to 
those  of  the  next — make  no  mention  of  child  sacrifices 
in  their  enumeration  of  the  sins  of  their  contemporaries  ; 
and,  if  Ahaz  really  offered  up  his  son  it  would  be  more 
natural  to  regard  it  as  a  last  resource  in  desperate 
straits,6  like  Mesha's  sacrifice  (2  K.  326/.),  than  as  an 
early  instance  of  the  '  Molech  '  cult. 

Is.  3O33  (cp  §  3)  obviously  plays  upon  this  cult :  for 
the  enemies  of  Judah  a  vast  fire  pit  is  prepared  (tophte), 
like  the  Tophet  in  the  Valley  of  Ren  Hinnom  ;  'this, 
too,  is  for  the  king,'  as  that  Tophet  for  the  king-god 
( '  Molech ' ).  The  elimination  of  the  latter  clause 
(Duhm)  removes  but  half  the  difficulty.  If  the  horrid 
rites  of  Tophet  had  been  as  familiar  in  Isaiah's  day  as 
this  verse  implies,  is  it  conceivable  that  we  should  have 
but  one  reference  to  them,  and  that  in  sarcasm  rather 
than  in  abhorrence?     The  difficulty  would  not  exist  if 

1  See  Che.  Isaiah  (SBOT)  157. 

2  Examples  of  burning  men  in  fire  pits  are  cited  from  Arabic 
literature  by  WRS  Rel.  Sem.(~),  377. 

2  Kuenen,  Th.  T2  577  ff.,  cp  574/  Oort,  Menschenoffcr, 
79  f.  thinks  that  Molech  was  properly  the  name  of  the  image, 
which  was  arranged  to  serve  as  an  altar. 

4  See  Moore,  JBL\§v>\  ff.  (1897).  For_  the  Greek  and 
Roman  testimonies  see  Maximilian  Mayer,  in  Roscher,  Lex. 
2  1501^     See  also  WRS  Rel.  Sem.W,  377  n. 

5  See  Sacrifice,  §  13. 

6  As  the  occasion  we  should  probably  think  of  the  invasion  of 
Judah  by  Pekah  and  Rezin  (Is.  7  1  2  K.  16  5).  But  it  would  be 
strange  that  we  find  no  allusion  to  the  deed  in  Is.  7f. 
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we  could  assume  that  tophtk  was  a  common  name  for 
a  fire  pit,  which  only  later  became  specifically  associated 
with  the  offerings  to  Molech,  but  the  probability  is  that 
tophith  {ttfpkdth)  is  a  foreign  word  which  was  adopted 
with  the  cult  (see  above,  ^  3)  ;  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  words  have  not  developed  similar  meanings. 

Is.  3027-33,  as  a  whole,  is  regarded  by  several  recent  critics 
as  'post-exilic'  (Guthe,  Hackmann,  Cheyne),  and  thi.s  may 
be  confidently  affirmed  of  v.  30  ;  the  tone  of  the  allusion  is 
rather  that  of  a  writer  remote  from  these  atrocities,  than  of  a 
prophet  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  against  them. 

In  the  last  half  century  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the 
denunciations  of  the  prophets  ( Jer.  731  19  $ff-  3l>35,  cp 
324  ;  Ezek.  I620/.  36  -202631  ^"3739,  cp  Mic.  66-8)  and 
the  prohibitions  of  the  legislation  (Dt.  18 10,  cp  1231  ; 
Lev.  18  21  HO  2-5) x  prove  that  the  sacrifice  of  children 
was  a  common  thing,  not  on  occasions  of  extremity, 
but  as  part  of  an  established  cult.  The  victims  were 
frequently,  if  not  always,  firstborn  sons  or  daughters  of 
their  mother  (Kzek.  20 26,  cp  Mic.  67  ;  see  below,  §  7). 
The  author  of  Kings,  in  his  recital  of  the  sins  of 
Manasseh  for  which  Judah  was  doomed  (2  K.  21 2-9, 
cp  Jer.  15  4),  includes  the  offering  of  his  son  by  fire  (v.  6, 
TDi'n,  see  also  23 10),  and  although  the  verse  is  little 
more  than  an  application  to  Manasseh  of  Dt.  18  io/! 
and  the  testimony  of  such  catalogues  of  crimes  is 
always  to  be  taken  with  caution,  in  this  case  it  may 
very  well  be  true.  A  public  cult  of  this  kind  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  introduced  from  above  than  to  have 
sprung  up  from  below  ;  particularly  if,  as  we  shall  in 
the  sequel  find  reason  to  think  probable,  the  peculiar 
rites  came  from  abroad. 

The  sacrifices  were  suppressed  and  the  sanctuary 
dismantled  and  defiled  by  Josiah  in  621  {2  K.23io); 
but  the  worship  was  revived  under  Jehoiakim  and 
continued  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  11 10-13  Ez. 
20 30/).  Is.  57  5  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  attest 
the  survival — or  revival — of  the  sacrifice  of  children 
among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Israelites  at  a 
very  late  date  ;  2  cp  v.  9  where  the  '  king '  is  under- 
stood of  the  divine  king  ('Molech,'  Ewald)  ;  but  the 
evidence  is  of  doubtful  interpretation,  and  it  is  uncertain 
how  far  the  writer  is  describing  cults  of  his  own  time. 

It  has  generally  been  held  that  these  sacrifices  were 

offered   to  d.  foreign  god   named    Molech,    cognate   or 

_   _       .  perhaps    identical    with    the    Ammonite 

5.  To  whom  i,-t  ,  L-     r 

,.        Milcom.  whose  worship  for  some  reason 

WGI"©  til6  ■ 

.  fi  received  a  great  impulse  in  the  last  century 

sacrifices    or  two  before  the  fall  of  juclah_     The 

offered.  ?     ,  r   ,  , 

language  of  the  prophets  seems  to  con- 
firm this  view  :  Jeremiah  calls  the  place  of  sacrifice 
'the  high  place  of  the  baal '  {i.c  ,  a  heathen  deity, 
Jer.  195  3235),  'the  baal'  (MT  boseth)  had  devoured 
the  children  of  the  Judaeans  (324)  ;  Ezekiel  speaks  of 
sacrificing  children  to  idols  (2839,  gilliilim),  and 
characterises  the  worship  as  fornication  {e.g.,  I620)  or 
adultery  (2837),  expressions  which  since  Hosea  had 
been  standing  metaphors  for  apostasy.  There  can, 
indeed,  be  no  question  that  to  the  prophets  this  cult 
was  an  apostasy  to  heathenism  ;  as  little  can  we  doubt 
that  the  rites  were  introduced  from  a  foreign  religion 
(see  below).  But  we  cannot  be  equally  certain  that  the 
judgment  of  the  prophets  accurately  reflects  the  in- 
tention of  the  worshippers  ;  we  shall  find  evidence  in 
the  prophets  themselves  that  those  who  brought  these 
sacrifices  devoted  them  to  no  foreign  god. 

The  pronunciation  'Molech,'  as  we  have  seen  (§  1), 
is  a  figment  of  Jewish  readers  ;  the  word  was  originally 
spoken  as  it  was  meant  by  the  writers,  ham-milek ,  '  the 
king,'  a  title  or  €ttIk\7](tls, 3  not  a  proper  name.  There 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  deity  who  was  thus 

1  Perhaps  only  20  2«  is  the  old  law  ;  see  Leviticus,  §  18. 

-  Verse  5  is  regarded  hy  Duhm  and  Cheyne  as  secondary  in  a 
late  context.  That  Is.  Mi  o-'u  11a  is  not  a  fragment  of  a  prophet 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  as  was  thought  by 
critics  of  the  last  generation,  is  now  generally  recognised. 

3  On  the  religious  importance  of  these  ejuieXijo-eis  see  Farnell, 
Cittts  of  tke  Greek  States,  1  35.  , 
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addressed  in  Jerusalem  was  the  national  God,  Yahwe. 
The  title  '  king  '  implies  the  belief  that  the  god  to  whom 
it  is  given  rules  the  destinies  of  the  people  ;  and 
whatever  foreign  deities  Manasseh  admitted  to  his 
pantheon,  he  and  his  people  never  ceased  to  acknow- 
ledge Yahwe  as  the  god  of  Israel. 

'  The  king'  (nu'ivk)  is,  in  fact,  a  common  title  of  Vahwe  :  see. 
RO5,  'the  king,  Vahwe  of  Hot* '  ;  Jer.  4tiiS,_  'As  I  live 
saith  the  king,  whose  name  is  Yahwe  of  Hosts'  (cp  48  15) ; 
Is.  44  6,  '  Vahuc,  the  king  of  Israel '  (cp  41  21  43  15  Zeph.  3 15);  a 
contemporary  of  Jeremiah  hears  the  name  Malchiah,  '  my  king. 
is  Vahwe  '  (Jer-  -1  I  y*  *)•  nor  's  tnere  any  reason  to  think  that  in 
the  older  names  Malchishua  (son  of  Saul,  1  S.  31  2),  Abiinelech 
(Judg.  9 1),  Ahimelech  (a  priest  of  Vahwe,  contemporary  of 
David,  1  S.  21yC  2  S.  S  17),  milek  is  to  be  understood  otherwise  ; 
note  the  analogy  of  baal-names  (see  Baal,  §  5).1 

This  presumption  is  strongly  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Jeremiah  is  constrained 
to  protest  repeatedly  that  Yahwe  had  not  enjoined  these 
sacrifices :  the  people  of  Judah  built  the  '  Tophet ' 
sanctuary  in  the  vallev  of  Ben  Hinnom  '  to  burn  their 
sons  and  daughters  with  fire  ;  a  thing  which  I  com- 
manded them  not,  nor  did  it  enter  into  my  mind ' 
(731,  cp  l'.»5  3235).  The  prophet's  emphatic  denial 
is  the  best  evidence  that  those  who  offered  these  sacri- 
fices offered  them  to  Yahwe,  as  they  believed  in 
obedience  to  his  command.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed in  a  remarkable  way  by  Ezekiel :  the  people 
had  obstinately  disobeyed  the  good  laws  which  Yahwe 
had  given  them  (HO  1%  ff. ),  therefore  '  I  gave  them 
statutes  not  good  and  ordinances  whereby  they  cannot 
live,  and  defiled  them  by  their  sacrificial  gifts  in  offering 
every  firstborn,  that  I  might  fill  them  with  horror' 
(Ezek.  2O25/!,  cp  v.  31).  The  prophet  does  not,  like 
Jeremiah,  deny  that  Yahwe  had  commanded  any  such 
thing  ;  he  declares  that  these  bad  and  destructive  laws 
were  what  the  people  had  deserved  by  rejecting  better 
ones.  He  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  what  the  law  was, 
for  he  uses  the  very  words  of  Ex.  13 12,  'Thou  shalt 
offer  every  firstborn  to  Yahwe  '  (mrr1?  Dm  ibb  hj  rmi/m) ; 
see  below,  §  7.  The  prohibition  Lev.  1821  also  shows 
that  the  '  Molech '  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Yahwk : 
'  Thou  shalt  not  give  any  of  thy  children  [offering  them, 
TaynS.  gloss]  to  the  king,  and  shalt  not  [thus]  profane 
the  name  of  thy  God.'     Cp  also  Mic.  66/.  Gen.  Tl. 

The  natural,  and  indeed  almost  inevitable,  inference 
from  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  out  in  the  fore- 
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the  sacrifices  were  offered,  the  peculiar 
rite,  the  time  in  which  the  worship  first 
appears — is  that  the  offering  of  children 
by  fire  at  the  '  Tophet '  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  to 
Yahwe  the  king  was  a.  foreign  cult  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh.  And,  inasmuch  as  in  this  age, 
when  the  relations  of  Judah  to  Assyria  were  uniformly 
friendly,  the  influence  of  Assyrian  civilisation — which, 
as  always,  necessarily  includes  religion  —  was  at  its 
height,  and  since  other  cults  which  then  came  into 
vogue  can  with  much  probability  be  traced  to  Baby- 
lonia,2 it  is  not  surprising  that  many  scholars  should 
have  thought  that  the  '  Molech  '  worship  came  from  the 
same  quarter.3  This  conjecture  seemed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  colonists  from  Sepharvaim — long 
identified  with  Sippara  in  northern  Babylonia — are  said 
in  2  K.  I72431  to  have  burned  their  sons  to  their  gods 
Adrammelkch  and  Anammelech  (qq.v.)t  whose 
names  are  obviously  compounded  with  milek  (Adar- 
malik,  Anumalik).  The  divine  name  or  title  malik 
was  read  in  many  Assyrian  inscriptions  ;4   texts  were 

1  On  these  names  see  Gray,  Hebrew  Proper  Names,  11$  fc 
1387?".  146^;  Kerber,  Hebraische  Eigennamen,  37 ff.  [Cp 
also  Malchiah,  Saul,  and  Crit.  Bib.,  where  an  attempt  is 
made  to  go  behind  MT,  and  recover  more  original  forms  of 
the  names. — t.  k.  c] 

2  See  Queen  of  Heaven-. 

3  So  Gra.(,  Jcremia,  Preface,  12/.  (1862);  Tiele,  Vergelijkende 
Gesckiednis,  692^;  Stade,  ZA  TIV6  308  (1886). 

4  Schrader,  Th.  St.  47  324^  (1874):  Adar  or  Adrammelech  = 
Saturn  =  Moloch-Kewan-Sandan-Hercules,  etc.,  328*/ 
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understood  to  speak  of  human  sacrifice  ; 1  reliefs  and 
figures  on  seal-cylinders  were  thought  to  represent  it. 

The  progress  of  investigation  has  left  but  little  of  this 
seemingly  sufficient  demonstration.  Sepharvaim  is  not 
the  Babylonian  Sippara  (Abu  Habba),  but  a  city  in 
Western  Syria  (see  Skpharvaim)  ;  the  texts  supposed 
to  speak  of  human  sacrifice  were  wholly  misinterpreted  ; 
the  representations  in  art  are  more  than  doubtful.2 
Malik  is  an  epithet  of  various  gods,  probably  not, 
however,  in  the  meaning  '  king  '  (sarru  ;  e.g. ,  Mir  ih'uii 
A$ur ;  id.  Marduk ;  Sin  sar  ih'uii  la  same  u  irsilim),:i 
but  'counsellor,'  'decider'  (prop,  malik)*  or  perhaps 
'prince.'  The  cases  in  which  Malik  appears  alone  as 
though  x  proper  name,  particularly  the  inscription  of 
Nabu-bal-iddin  from  Sippara  (col.  5s4o67),5  where 
it  occurs  in  connection  with  Samas  and  Bunene,  are 
variously  explained  ;6  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  if 
malik  ever  became  locally  a  proper  name,  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  given  occupied  no  such  conspicuous  place 
in  the  Assyrian  pantheon  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
his  worship  should  be  taken  up  with  so  much  zeal  in 
distant  Palestine,  and,  so  far  as  our  evidence  reaches, 
there  is  no  trace  in  Babylonia  of  the  peculiar  child 
sacrifices  of  the  '  Molech  '  worship. 

The  OT  represents  these  sacrifices  as  Canaanite.7 
The  value  of  this  testimony  is  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  from  Hosea  onwards  the  contaminating  influence 
of  Canaanite  culture  was  the  common  prophetic  ex- 
planation of  the  religious  corruption  of  Israel ;  and  the 
late  date  at  which  the  peculiar  Molech  cult  appears 
forbids  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  adopted,  like  the  baal 
worship,  from  the  old  population  of  the  land  in  the 
period  of  occupation  and  settlement.  But  if  we  may 
take  Canaanite  in  the  larger  sense  in  which  it  includes 
the  Phoenicians,8  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  cult 
is  probably  true.  For,  though  there  is  sporadic  or 
inferential  evidence  of  child  sacrifice  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,9  the  Phoenicians  and  their  colonists,  especially 
the  Carthaginians,  are  the  one  civilised  people  of 
antiquity  of  whom  we  know  that  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  children  was  practised,  not  as  an  occasional  re- 
crudescence of  savage  superstition,  nor  in  the  hole-and- 
corner  rites  of  some  abominable  mystery,  but  as  an 
established  and  prominent  part  of  the  public  religion. 
These  sacrifices  seemed  to  the  Greeks  so  remarkable  in 
their  atrocity,  that  no  author  who  touches  upon  the  history 
or  customs  of  the  Phoenician  race  fails  to  mention  them. 
And  it  is  of  great  significance  for  our  question  that  in 
the  descriptions  of  these  rites,  whether  in  mythical  or 
historical  form,  the  pit  of  fire  constantly  recurs.10 

The  deity  to  whom  these  sacrifices  were  offered  is 

1  Sayce,  'Human  Sacrifice  among  the  Babylonians,'  TSBA 
425;  Lenormant,  Ktudes  accadiennes,  3 112;  see  Eerdmans, 
Melekdienst,  \o$ff. 

2  See  W.  H.  Ward,  '  Human  Sacrifice  on  Babylonian 
cylinders,'  Amer.  Journ.  Arch.  f>i\ff.  (1889);  C.  J.  Ball, 
PSBA  lAj^gjf.  [1892] ;  A.  Jeremias  in  Roscher,  Lex.  23110. 

3  Del.  Ass.  HIVB,  692. 

4  Ibid.  4,12/.  ;  A.  Jeremias  in  Roscher,  2  3109, 

5  KBZx,  17 <4  ff. 

6  See  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  and  Ass.  176/.;  Tiele,  Baby- 
lonisch-Assyr.  Geschichte,  524  ;  Jeremias,  i.e.  See  also  Eerd- 
mans, 73^". 

7  Dt.  1229-31  18  9-14  Ezek/1620  (in  the  midst  of  a  description 
of  the  corruption  of  Israel  in  Canaan;  cp  v.zSff.,  intercourse 
with  foreigners);  Jer.  3  24  19  5  (the  'baal' — i.e.,  Canaanite 
deity).    [Cp  Pl.v.ues,  Ten.] 

8  Sidon  the  firstborn  of  Canaan,  Gen.  10  15;  see  Canaan, 
§§1/ 

9  See  Bachofen,  Mutterrecht,  iwff.  iiqff.;  Frazer,  Golden 
Bought),  2  38/: 

The  testimonies  are  collected  by  M {inter,  Religion  der 
Karthager,  17  ff.\  Maximilian  Mayer,  in  Roscher,  s.v. 
Kronos,'  21501^  (cp  E.  Meyer,  ib.  1  1223  2869/).  The 
most  important  are:  the  Platonic  Minos,  315  C;  Kleitarchos, 
quoted  in  Scholia  to  Plato,  Rep.  1 337  a  ;  Diodorus  Siculus 
20 14  (from  Duris  of  Samos  ?),  13  86  ;  Plutarch,  De  Superstitione, 
c-  13;  Porphyry,  De  Abstinentia,  256;  cp  Philo  of  Byblos, 
£8-  3>  4  (FHG  3570).  On  the  fiery  pit  cp  also  the  myth  of 
Talos,  Sophokles,  Daidalos,  frg.  163,  2;  Simonides,  frg.  202  a, 
Bergk  ;  Eustath.  on  Odyss.  20  302  (p.  1893),  etc.  See  Moore, 
JBL,  16  164(1897). 
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called  by  the  Greeks  Kronos.  Philo  of  Byblos  tells  us 
that  the  native  name  of  the  Phoenician  Kronos  was  El 
{frag.  2 14,  FHG  3  5^7 .  cp  frag.  4,  ib.  570/  ),  and  relates 
of  this  god  that  he  killed  a  son  and  1  daughter  with, 
his  own  hands,  '  so  that  the  other  gods  were  amazed  at 
Kronos'  disposition'  (frag.  'J18,  I.e.  568)  ;  and  that  in 
a  time  of  plague  he  sacrificed  his  only  son  to  his  father 
Ouranos  (frag.  224)  ;  another  passage  narrates  the 
sacrifice  of  his  only  son  when  great  peril  of  war 
threatened  the  country  (fragg.  4/,  I.e.  570/);  human 
sacrifices  to  Kronos,  of  which,  according  to  Porphyry, 
the  Phoenician  history  of  Sanchoniathon  was  full, 
followed  the  example  given  by  the  god  himself.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  infer  from  our  evidence  that  the 
'Kronos'  sacrifices  were  always  dedicated  to  the  one 
god  El  ;  indeed,  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  the 
Phoenician  religion  this  is  altogether  improbable. 
Human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  other  gods,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Melkarth,  the  city  god  of  Tyre,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Merakles.1 

Many  Phoenician  proper  names  are  compounded  with  melk, 
milk,  '  king. "-  The  title,  like  baal,  was  doubtless  given  to  the 
divine  rulers  of  different  cities  ;  whether  in  time  it  attached  at 
least  by  eminence  to  certain  among  them  is  not  proved,  though 
inherently  probable  enough.  In  particular  we  do  not  know  that 
the  god  (El)  or  gods  to  whom  children  were  sacrificed  were 
specifically  invoked  with  this  £irLK\r)(n<;.  At  this  point  the  chain 
of  evidence  connecting  the  Molech  sacrifices  of  the  Israelites 
with  the  Phoenician  cult  is  not  complete.  It  is  perhaps  not 
irrelevant  to  observe,  however,  that  not  only  does  the  Kronos- 
El  of  Philo  of  Byblos  reign  upon  earth  in  a  way  that  no  other 
god  in  his  pantheon  does  (frag.  2  26  ;  cp  24  28  etc.),  but  that  in 
Greek  authors  also  the  epithet  £aeriAeu?  is  applied  to  Kronos  in 
a  much  more  primitive  sense  than  to  Zeus.3 

We  should  err  widely  if  we  imagined  that  these  heart- 
rending sacrifices  were  introduced,  like  Ahaz's  new  altar, 
™       ,.  ,      in  idle  imitation  of  a  foreign  fashion. 
_*  The   snirit    in    which    thev  \iprf  offerer 


the  Jews 


The  spirit  in  which  they  were  offered 


.fi       ,.    .     is  expressed  in   the  words  which   the 
sac™C      9       author  of  Mic.  67  puts  into  the  mouth 
cnildren.       of  the   people .    ,will  Yahwe   accept 

thousands  of  rams,  myriad  streams  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give 
my  firstborn  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body 
for  the  sin  of  my  soul? '  The  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn, 
the  dearest  thing  on  earth,  is  the  most  costly  and  there- 
fore the  most  efficacious  piaculum  by  which  the  wrath 
of  God  can  be  averted.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  these  sacrifices  should  have  been  multiplied  in  the 
last  age  of  Judah,  when  disaster  after  disaster  proved 
how  heavily  the  anger  of  Yahwe  rested  upon  the  nation.4 
If  their  neighbours,  at  such  a  time,  offered  to  their  gods 
this  uttermost  atonement,  would  Yahwe  expect  less  of 
his  people?  Nay,  did  not  he  demand  as  much?  We 
have  learned  from  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (above,  §  5) 
that  their  contemporaries  alleged  a  law  in  which  Yahwe 
claimed  these  sacrifices,  and  Ezekiel  quotes  the  law  : 
'  Thou  shalt  offer  every  firstborn  to  Yahwe  '  (Ex.  13i2).5 
In  the  law  books  as  we  have  them,  this  and  the  parallel 
laws  are  protected  by  clauses  prescribing  the  redemption 
of  firstborn  children  (see,  however,  Ex.22a9[28]).  If  these 
provisions  attached  to  the  laws  from  the  beginning,6  the 
worshippers  may  have  treated  them  as  permissive,  and 
thought  that  a  more  unreserved  devotion  would  not 
avail  itself  of  the  privilege  of  substitution.  More  prob- 
ably the  safeguarding  clauses  were  added  to  exclude  the 
interpretation  of  the  law — not  contemplated  by  its  framers 
— which  became  current  in  the  seventh  century,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  demanded  the  actual  sacrificing  of  the 
firstborn  of  men  as  well  as  of  beasts. 

A  story  repeated  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  presents  a 


1  Plin.  NH3QW,  cp  Quint.  Curt.  4  5. 

2  See  Baetbg.  Beitr.  3Jjf.m,  E.  Meyer  in  Roscher,  Lex.  2  31067C 

3  On    the  latter  point  see   Max.   Mayer,  in   Roscher,   Lex. 

2i457# 

4  The  same  causes  led  to  the  foreign  cults  and  strange  mysteries 

described  in  Ezek.  8. 

5  See  Firstborn. 

6  On  this  question  see  Kue.  Th.  T  1  53-72  (1867)  ;  Tiele,  Ver- 
gelijkende  Gesckiednis,  695  n. ;  against  Dozy ,  Israelieten  te 
Mckka,  10 y.  etc. 
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striking  analogy  :  *  the  Tyrrhenians  [Dionys.  '  Pelasgians ']  in  a 
time  of  scarcity  vowed  to  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  the  Kabiri  to  sacri- 
fice tithes  of  all  their  increase.  Their  prayer  having  been  heard, 
they  offered  tithes  of  their  cattle  and  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  A 
direr  famine,  with  many  other  signs  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
came  upon  them,  and  when  they  consulted  the  oracle  they 
received  this  response:  It  was  because,  when  they  got  what 
they  desired,  they  did  not  pay  what  they  had  promised,  but  were 
still  owing  the  most  valuable  part  of  all.  They  did  not  under- 
stand the  response,  but  one  of  the  older  men  interpreted  it :  The 
gods  were  just ;  they  had  indeed  paid  the  first-fruits  of  their 
property  honestly,  but  they  still  owed  the  tithe  of  human  kind, 
which  the  gods  prized  above  all.2  There  was  a  division  of 
opinion  about  this  interpretation,  some  rejecting  it  as  given  with 
evil  intent ;  but  a  second  appeal  to  the  oracle  confirmed  it.  3 

If  our  hypothesis  is  correct,  the  religious  motive  of 
the  child  sacrifices  in  Judah  came  from  within  ;  the  form 
of  the  piacula  was  foreign,  probably  Phoenician. 

Jn.  Selden,  De  dls  Syris,  1617  ;  in  later  edd.  with  additamenta 
by  Andr.  Beyer  ;  Jn.  Spencer,  De  legibus  ritualibus  (1685),  lib. 

3,  ch.  13;  Jn.  Braun,  Selecta  sacra,  ch.  8; 
8.  Literature.    Herm.   Witsius,    Miscellanea   sacra,    lib.  2, 

diss.  5  ;  Goodwin,  Moses  et  Aaron,  lib.  4, 
ch.  2;  dissertationsfbyDietz^ch  and  Z\ft%Ta.\n^%oX\v\,Thcsaui'us, 
23  861  ff.  887  ff;  Miinter,  Religion  der  Karthagerft)  (1821); 
Movers,  Phonizier,  1  322-4^.  ( 184 1);  Daumer ■,  Feuer-  und M 'oloch- 
dienst  der  alien  Hehraer  (1842);  Ghiilany,  Die  Mcnschcnopfcr 
der  alten  Hebrder (1842);  E.  Meier,  Th.  St.  u.  A>.,  1843,  pp. 
1007-1053  ;  Geiger,  Urschrift,  2ggff.\  Oort ,  Het  Menschenoffer 
in  Israel  (1865);  Kuen.  '  Jahveh  en  Molech,'  77*.  jT  2  559-598 
(1868),  cp  id.  1  53_/71  tyiff  (1067) ;  Godsdienst  van  Israel,  1  250 
ff.  (iH6q)  =  Religion  of  Israel,  1240^.;  Tiele,  I'ergclijkcndc 
~Gcst:/ticdenis,  pp.  457  ff.  508  ff.  6Q2jf.  (1872);  cp  Gae/t.  van  dot 
God sdic nst  in  de  Oudha'd,  1  228  J.  327  ff.  (1893);  Baudissin, 
Jahwe  et  Moloch  (1874) ;  art.  '  Moloch '  PREP),  10  iwff.  (1882) ; 
Scholz,  Gotzendicnst  u.  Zauberiuescn^  iZ-zff.  (1877) ;  Kerdmans, 
Melekdienst  en  Vereerui%  Tan  llcniellichamcn  in  IsraeTs 
Assyrische  Pcriodc  (1801)  ;  V.  Hoonacker,  Le  v,m  de  Jcphti 
(1893);  Kamphausen,  Das  l\rhaltnis  da  Menscheno/fevs  zur 
Jsraelitischen  Religion  (1896).  G.  F.  M. 

MOLI,  AV,  1  Esd.  8  47  =  Ezra  8 18,  Mahli. 

MOLID  (Tyift),  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Jerah- 
meel ;  1  Ch.  229|  (mcohA  [B],  m<joA<\A  [A],  MOtoAl 
[L]),4  The  name  of  his  brother  is  Ahbar  (so  read,  with 
<55B),  Ahbar  and  Molid  are,  with  the  help  of  trans- 
position, carved  out  of  Jerahme'el,  like  Jerah  and 
Almodad  (probably)  in  Gen.  IO26.  This  does  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  that  Molid,  or  perhaps  Molad  (cp 
A),  may  have  been  regarded  as  the  'father'  of  Moladah 
[q.  v.  ],  which  is  indeed  probably  another  record  of  Jerah- 
meel.      Cp  Jerahmkel.  §  2  a.  t.  k.  c. 

MOLOCH  (Am.  526  AV  and  RV"*-,  Acts  743f).  See 
Molech  and  Ciiiun  and  Siccuth. 

MOLTEN  IMAGE  (PODO),  Dt.9ia.  See  Idol, 
§1,  *. 

MOMDIS,  1  Esd.  934  =  Ezral034,  Maadal 

MONEY.  As  in  the  case  of  metals,  it  has  been  judged 
best  not  to  give  a  long  comprehensive  article,  but  to 
treat  the  subject  in  a  series  of  special  articles  (see  especi- 
ally Maneii,  Penny,  Shekel,  Stater  ;  Weights 
and  Measures). 

The  Hebrew  narrators  (J,  E,  P)  who  recast  the  Hebrew 
legends  relating  to  primitive  times  had  not  forgotten  the 
advanced  civilisation  prevalent  in  Canaan  when  their 
forefathers  entered  it  ;  they  presuppose  the  existence  of  a 
metallic  currency,  in  harmony  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
tribute  lists  and  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters. 

A  favourite  opinion  connected  with  the  patriarchal  story  must, 
however,  be  abandoned.  The  notion  that  the  kesitah  of  Gen. 
33  19  and  two  other  passages  was  a  piece  of  precious  metal,  with 
the  stamp  of  a  lamb,  indicative  of  its  value,  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  <3,  Vg.,  and  Onk.  render  'lamb'  or  'sheep' — a  very  in- 
sufficient ground  (Che.;  for  a  better  explanation,  see  Kesitah). 
There  is  no  passage  in  the  OT  suggestive  of  anything 
like  the  Assyrian  ingots  stamped  with  *  the  head  of  Istar 
of  Nineveh,"  to  which  Rabelon  (58,  quoted  by  Kennedy) 
refers.      At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in- 

1  Antiqq.  Roni.lz^f,  from  Myrsilos  of  Lesbos;  see  FHG 
4443  ^ 

2  Cp  Varro's  explanation  of  chdd  sacrifice  cited  in  Aug.  Civ. 
Dei,  7  19:  quod  omnium  seminum  optimum  est  genus  humanum. 

^  See  also  what  follows  in  Dionysius. 

4  ©el  suggests  (but  cp  Ki.  in  SBOT)  that  the  -\  is  intrusive. 
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gots  of  fixed  weight  were  in  use  among  the  early  Israelites 
(see,  e.g.,  1  S.  98),  and  in  those  transactions  in  which 
the  strictest  accuracy  was  required,  the  money  was 
specially  weighed.  Hence  ^  (Ukal),  properly  '  to 
weigh, '  often  means  '  to  pay  '—e.g. ,  Gen.  23 16  Ex.  22  16 
1K.2O39  Is.552  Ezra825.  Gen.23i6  is  especially 
interesting,  from  the  vividness  of  the  description  of  a 
business  transaction  in  the  course  of  which  it  occurs. 
The  meaning,  however,  is  hardly  given  correctly  by  the 
commentators  whom  Kennedy  (Hastings,  DB  3 420  o) 
follows.  Methodical  emendation  of  the  text  brings  out 
a  meaning  which  is  far  more  satisfactory  and  suggestive 
(see  Kesitah). 

The  clue  to  the  problem  of  the  kesitah  has  been  given  by  a 
misreading  of  ^  in  Chronicles,  and  in  solving  this  problem  light 
has  been  thrown  on  another  passage  (Gen.  23 16),  where  the 
phraseology  had  not  been  questioned.  It  was  for  four  Car- 
chemish-mina  of  gold  that  Abraham,  according  to  P,  purchased 
Machpelah  (Gen.  23  16),  and  for  one  mina  of  Carchemish  that 
Jacob,  according  to  E,  bought  a  piece  of  land  at  'the  city  of 
Shechem'  (Gen.  33 19,  cp  Josh.  2432;  but  see  Shechem). 
How  important  the  Carchemish  mina  was,  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  carried  by  Phoenician  traders  to  Greece.  The 
description  of  the  purchase  in  Gen.  23  reminds  us  of  many  As- 
syrian documents  in  which  the  mina  of  Carchemish  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  the  standard  of  money  payments  (KB,  vol.  iv.). 

Literature. — To  ascertain  the  value  of  the  coins  in  use  among 
the  Jews  in  the  post-exilic  age,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
metrology.  Works  relating  to  this  subject  are  therefore  to  be 
included  here.  See  especially  J.  Brandis,  Das  Mi'tnz-,  Maas-  u. 
Getvichtswescn  in  I'orderasien  (1866),  and  'Literature'  under 
Weights  and  Measures. 

On  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  use  of  the  precious  metals 
for  the  purposes  of  exchange,  cp  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilisation, 
"$i\ff.  749 ff-',  an(l  on  tne  question,  'Did  the  Assyrians  coin 
money?'  see  the  essay  by  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  Expos.,  Nov.  1899. 
On  Jewish  coins,  see  Madden,  Coins  of  the  fetus  (1881);  LeVy, 
Gesch.  der  jtid.  Miinzen  (1862)  ;  de  Saulcy,  Recherches  sur  la 
nitmismatique  juddique  (1854),  and  Numismatique  de  la  Terre 
Sainte  (1874);  and  Th.  Reinach,  Les  vionnaies  juives  (1887). 
See  also  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy's  excellent  monograph  'Money'  in 
Hastings,  DB  3  417-432.  On  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (1 94) 
that  the  Lydians  first  coined  money  see  Lydia,  §  1. 

MONEY  CHANGERS.     See  Trade. 

MONSTER  (fjri),  Lam.  4  3  AV,  etc.  See  Jackal, 
Lilith,  Whale. 

MONTH,  the  period  from  the  first  appearance  of  one 

new  moon  to  that  of  the  next — in  other  words,  the  period 

.__        .        of  a  lunar  revolution.      Naturally,  there- 

'     .  °  fore,  when   months  are  spoken   of,   only 

'  lunar  months  can  be  meant  ;  of  any  such 
artificial  product  as  the  so-called  '  solar '  month  the 
ancient  Israelites  took  no  more  account  than  do  the 
modern  Jews  in  arranging  their  calendar.  Both  the  OT 
words  for  month — hodes  { enh)  and  yirah  (rrv) — corre- 
spond to  the  natural  definition  given  above.  HodeS,  the 
commoner  and  specifically  Hebrew  name,  denotes  origin- 
ally the  new  moon  {the  '  new'  light),  a.  meaning  which 
the  word  retained  throughout  in  Phoenician  (cp  the  n. 
pr.  enn  n=  yovfArjvios,  of  the  inscrr. )  ;  yirah,  the  word 
for  month  common  to  all  the  Semitic  languages  (cp 
Phcen.  rn\  Aram.  rn\  Assyr.  arhu,  etc.),  though  com- 
paratively rarely  employed  in  the  OT  (Ex.22  Dt.  21 13 
S3i4  1  K.  63738  82  2K.  15i3  Job  36  73  29z  39=  Zech. 
118  Ezra  6  15  and  Dan.  4  26  [29]),  tells  the  same  story 
plainly  enough  by  its  close  relationship  to yarcuh  ( rrv),  the 
word  for  moon.  The  appearance  of  the  new  moon  (t;hn) 
inaugurated  a  new  period,  a  new  month,  and  was  festally 
observed  by  the  Israelites  from  ancient  times  (cp,  e.g., 
Am.  Ss  Hos.2n  [13]  Is.  I13/).     See  New  Moon. 

The  mean  length  of  such  a  month  is  29  d.  12  h. 
44  m.  2.82  sec,  and  accordingly  it  was  impossible  that 
the  determination  of  the  month,  as  long  as  it  rested  on 
direct  observation  only,  could  arrive  at  any  absolutely 
uniform  result  ;  the  observed  months  inevitably  varied 
in  length  between  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  months  of  twenty-nine  days  (cin 
iSnl  alternated  with  those  of  thirty  days  (,v^  ~nr,\  had 
not  yet  been  fixed  even  at  the  time  when  the  Mishna 
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was  composed  ;  even  at  that  late  date,  in  the  second 
century  A. D. ,  the  point  was  decided  by  the  first  visibilit) 
of  the  new  moon  (cp  also  Jer.  316).  It  was  only  with 
the  introduction  of  a  fixed  calendar  in  the  fourth 
century,  that  a  regular  order  was  determined  in  this 
matter  also  (see  Year). 

The  oldest  names  of  months  of  the  year  preserved  in 

the  OT  are  the  following  four  : — (i)  Abib  (a'ann,  always 

with  tsS-jn  preceding),   Ex.  134  23is  34i8 

..    >  Dt.  16i,  i.e.,  the  month  of  the  ripening 
(Canaanite)  ears  of  corrl|  ear  month  .  ;2>  Ziw  , 
names.  ■ 

I  K.  637,  and  11  c-in,  1  K.  61  [where  also, 

however,  nT  ought  probably  to  be  read]),  the  month  of 
splendour,  flower  month  ;  (3)  Ethanim  (a'jrmn  m\  1  K. 
82),  perhaps  meaning  the  month  of  perennial  streams, 
the  month,  that  is,  in  which  only  such  streams  contained 
any  water  ;  and  (4)  Bui  (Sia  rrv,  :K.  638),  probably 
meaning  rain  month,  but  according  to  others,  with 
less  likelihood,  the  month  of  growing  crops.  Plainly 
these  four  names  were  originally  Canaanite,  and  were 
taken  over_  by  the  Israelites  when  they  settled  in  that 
country  ;  Ethanlm  and  Bill  are  met  with  on  still  extant 
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Phoenician -Cyprian  inscriptions  (^3  nT.  e.g.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inscription  of  Eshmunazar  ;  ninx  m\ 
C/S  1,  no.  86  a),  and  the  meaning  of  all  four,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen,  has  reference  to  the  regular  rotation  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year  as  experienced  in  Palestine. 

Other  Phoenician  names  of  months  are  preserved  on  Phoenician- 
Cyprian  inscriptions,  hut  partly  only  in  mutilated  form  (their 
interpretation  also  still  remains  very  problematical)  :  KSID  or 
DXB1D  ((-Vi1  1,  no.  n);  -|1D  (C/S  1,  no.  92);  SD  (C/Sl,  no.  4); 
•  •  •  SB,  perhaps  =  n^JJS  (*■,  no.  88);  and  BOBTni  (C/Sl, 
no.  i3).i 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Canaanites  understood  by 
yirah  a  solar  month,  and  had  thus  accepted  the  Egyptian 
year.  In  any  case  the  old  names  Abib,  Ziw,  etc.,  do 
not  point  to  an  Egyptian  vague  year,  the  employment 
of  which  would  have  involved  such  a  displacement  that 
at  the  end  of  every  120  years  the  names  of  the  months 
would  have  been  a  whole  month  too  early.  A  further 
evidence  that  the  Canaanite  months  were  originally 
lunar  is  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  nT  trim,  '  on  the  new  moon  of 
the  month,'  denotes  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  question 
(cp  CIS  li,  p.  gzff.  ;  the  monument  is  referred  to  the 
first  half  of  the  4th  cent.   B.C.).2      Further,   that  the 
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Canaanite. 

No. 

1 

Bab.-Ass. 

Hebrew. 

LXX,  ETC. 

Macedonian. 

Solar. 

3'3K 

Ni-sa-an-nu 

jd'J,  nlsan  (Neh.  2i) 

N^urdf  (in  Esth. ) 

%av&LK6% 

April 

11 

2 

Ai-ru 

TS,  iyyar  (Targ.  2  Ch. 
T'302) 

'lap  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  3  1) 

'ApT€fJ,l(TtOS 

May- 

3 

Si-va-nu,  or  Si- 
man-nu 

jvp.  siwan  (Esth.  89) 

Z(c)lov6.v  (Bar.  18  and 
Esth.  89  [K""«]) 

Aalaios 

June 

1         * 

Du-u-zu 

nan,  tammiis 

Udvefios 

July 

i       5 

A-bu 

■ys,  tib 

Aqios 

August 

6 

U-lu-lu 

W?N,  <?7«/(Neh.  615) 

"E\oi\(i  Mace.  I427, 
not  N) 

TopTnaios 

September 

c'jrjx 

7 

Tas(tis)-ri-tum 

ntyn,  tisri 

'T7rep/3epercuos 

October 

t,.2 

8 

A-ra-ah  sam-na 

ptyniD,3  marheswdn 

Maptjovdvys  (Jos. Ant. 
i-33) 

A?os 

November 

9 

Ki-[i]s[i]-li-mu 

l^DS,  kislew  (Zech.  7i 
Neh.  li) 

XaireXeD  or  -a\. 

( 1  Mace.  I54) 

'ATreXkatos 

December 

10 
ir 

Te-bi-[e]-tu[m] 

n3Q,  titet  (Esth.  2 16) 

Te/3^o?    (Jos.    Ant. 
xi.  54). 

Avdvvaios 

January- 

Sa-ba-tu 

B3EJ,  Stoat  (Zech.  I7) 

2a£ctr{i  Mace.  16 14) 

HepLrios 

February 

12 

Ad-da-ru 

tin,  Mar  (Esth.  3  7) 

'A5dp(i  Mace.  743) 

AiVrpos 

March 

Inter- 
calary. 

Ar-hu  ma-ah-ru 
sa  Addaru 

nKTna    tin,    after- 
Adar,  or  <ip  tin, 
second  Adar. 

1  To  these  add  (Lidzbarski,  Nordsem,  Efiig.  412) -vn,  ntTD.  J?SD- 
Even  though  Di.  doubts  this  translation  and  maintains  that 
the  expression  means  simply  '  on  the  new  moon  that  happens  in 
the  month  in  question,'  the  words  cannot  be  employed  as  an 
argument  for  the  solar  month  theory.  The  expression  could  be 
used  only  as  long  as  one  new  moon  alone  in  a  month  was  possible, 
or  new  moon  '  must  have  lost  its  original  meaning,  and  in  that 
case  must  be  interpreted  as  meaning  simply  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  just  as  the  Gk.  vovfiyvCa  does  in  later  usage.  But 
even  this  later  usage  also  shows  that  originally  the  new  moon 
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marked  the  beginning;  of  the  month  and  that  the  months  were 
lunar.  Moritz  Schmidt's  not  quite  certain  restoration  of  the 
Cyprian-Greek  text  in  the  inscription  known  as  Idaliensis  I. 
(C/Sl  1,  p.  104^),  a  bilingual  in  Phoenician  and  Cyprian  Greek 
dating  from  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  according  to  which  the 
inscription  would  contain  reference  to  five  supplementary  days, 
could  not  in  any  case  be  accepted  as  convincing  evidence  regard- 
ing Canaanite  usage. 
a  pS'rpp  according  to  Dalman. 
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mourning  period  of  thirty  days,  spoken  of  in  Dt.  21 13  (cp 
Nu.  20  29  Dt.  348),  should  be  called  '  a  month  of  days  ' 
(dvt  ny)  is  not  impossible  where  reckoning  is  made  by 
lunar  months,  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  acquaint- 
ance with  the  solar  month  of  the  Egyptians. 

With  the  exile,  and  the  shifting  of  the  beginning  of 
/  A       T*  h  \ tne  year  (borrowed  from  the  Babylonians) 
'^  ,     '  "'to  the  spring  season,  the  old   names  of 

the  months  began  to  be  abandoned  and 
their  place  was  taken  by  the  ordinal  numerals.  Abib 
now  became  the  first  month  (cp  Ex.  134  with  122), 
ZTw  the  second  (1  K.  t'i  1),  Ethanim  the  seventh  (1  K.  82), 
and  Bui  the  eighth  (1  K.  638)  ;  the  numeration  started 
from  the  new  beginning  of  the  year — viz.,  spring.  In 
course  of  time  the  Assyrian-Babylonian  names  for  the 
months  began  to  gain  currency  ;  but  without  addition  of 
their  numbers  they  are  met  with  only  in  Ezra  6 15 
(Aramaic)  and  in  Nehemiah(li  2i  615). l  The  latest 
date  at  which  they  can  have  first  come  into  use  among 
the  Jews  could  be  fixed  with  certainty  if  in  Zech.  I7  and 
7 1  the  names  really  dated  from  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah.  That,  however,  is  not  probable;  we  must, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  the  general  statement 
that  they  can  hardly  have  come  into  use  with  the  Jews 
before  the  fifth  century  and  even  then  were  far  from  being 
exclusively  employed.  They  are  not  all  of  them  met 
with  in  the  OT  ;  but  their  Hebrew  form  can  be  recovered 
from  post-biblical  literature,  for  example,  from  the  Roll 
of  Fasts,  an  Aramaic  document  dating  from  66-70  A.D.2 
The  name  of  the  eighth  month  (see  the  table  given 
above}  shows  very  clearly  on  the  one  hand  that  these 
names  are  not  of  Persian  but  of  Babylonian-Assyrian 
origin,  and  on  the  other  that  they  assume  the  year  to 
begin  in  spring  ;  for  A-ra-ah-sam-na  means  the  eighth 
month  (i7Af//=nT  and  samna  —  ^rzc)-  Moreover  the 
name  of  the  intercalary  month  betrays  its  character  by  its 
dependence  on  he  name  of  the  preceding  (twelfth) 
month  ;  it  is  no  more  than  a  second  closing  month  that 
is  occasionally  tagged  on. 

These    Babylonian- Assyrian    names  have  held   their 

own  in  the  Jewish  calendar  down  to  the  present  day. 

__        ,  It  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  they 

4.  Macedonian  found  riva]s  in  the  Macedonian  names. 

One  certain  trace  of  this  use  of  the 
Macedonian  calendar  we  have  in  2  Mace.  11 30  where 
the  month  corresponding  to  Xisan  is  called  'Z.avfiiKhs. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  in  2  Mace.  11 21  the  name 
of  the  month  AtoaKoplvdios,  as  it  is  now  read,  is  merely 
a  corruption  of  text  for  Avarpos  (a  name  which  occurs 
in  Tob.  2 12  [X]),  or  whether  it  is  due  to  an  oversight 
of  the  author,  or  whether  it  is  the  name,  otherwise 
unknown,  of  an  intercalary  month  to  be  inserted  be- 
tween D\strus  and  Xanthicus.  Josephus  still  employs 
at  pleasure  the  Macedonian  names  for  the  Hebrew. 
Finally,  in  3  Mace.  (638)  we  meet  with  two  Egyptian 
months:  Pachon  (Hax&v',  not  in  V),  the  ninth  Egyptian 
solar  month  (of  thirty  days),  and  Epiphi  ('E7rt0[e]i),  the 
eleventh. 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  post -exilic  usage  is 
followed  and  the  year  reckoned  as  beginning  in  spring. 

_  ,.       .According    to    the    autumn    reckoning 

.  "  ,  which  was  afterwards  returned  to  and 

still  rules  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  the 
seventh  month  was  the  first  in  the  year  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  intercalary  month  was  made  accordingly 
in  the  middle  of  the  year.  For  the  mode  of  insertion 
see  Year.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the 
months  named  in  the  last  column,  being  solar  months, 
correspond  only  roughly  and  in  „  general  way  to  those 
in  the  preceding  columns,  which  are  lunar. 

The  month  was  divided  into  decades  ('asor,  til"V)  or 
nto  weeks  (sdbua\  yinir).      It  would  be  too  bold  an  under- 

*  In  Esth.  9  15  17  ig  21  the  number  is  not  given  with  the  name, 
because  in  '.'  1  it  is  qiven,  once  for  all,  for  Adax. 

-  See  Dalman,  Aram.  Dialektproben  (1896),  pp.  1-3,  32. 
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taking  to  seek  to  prove  from  the  division  into  decades 

.   .  that  the    Israelites  were  acquainted  also 

6.  Divisions  wkh  the  Egyptjan  month  of  thirty  days, 

of  month.    and  thus  ha^  at  one  t]me  eVen  reckone(i 

by  solar  months.  The  division  of  the  month  into  three 
thirds  of  ten  days  each  could  have  commended  itself  to 
the  Israelites  just  as  easily  as  one  into  four  fourths  of 
seven  days  each,  inasmuch  as  they  too  had  months  of 
30  days  as  well  as  months  of  29  days.  It  is  only  in 
one  passage  (Gen.  2455),  however,  that  ' asdr  means  a 
space  of  ten  days  ;  everywhere  else,  where  the  word  is 
applied  in  relation  to  time,  it  means  'the  tenth  day' 
(Ex.123  Lev.  I629  Josh.  4 19  2  K.  25 1  Ezek.  20i  24  1 
40 1).  On  the  division  of  the  month  into  weeks,  see 
Week.  These  divisions  were  never  made  use  of  for 
dating  the  day  of  the  month  ;  thus  it  never  was  said 
'  on  such  and  such  a  day  of  such  and  such  a  decade ' 
or  '  on  such  and  such  a  day  of  such  and  such  a  week.' 
Dates  were  given  simply  by  the  number  of  the  day  of 
the  month. 

See  especially  Di.,  '  Ueber  das  Kalenderwesen  vor  dem  Baby- 
lonischen    E.xil '  in  MlUiA,   1882,  pp.  914-939;    Schiirer,  Of  I' 

l(2ir,23_/:;   cp  also  We.  Held.  89^;   Schr. 
7.  Literature.   KAJ"\-\  379./,  and  W.  Muss-Arnolt,   'The 

Names  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Months  and 
their  Regents,'  JBL  11  [1892],  pp.  72-94  and  160-176.      k.  M. 

MONUMENT.  On  2  K.  23 17  RV  (|VV)  and  ls.654 
AV  (D*"T1V2)  see  Tomu  ;  on  1  S.  15  12  RV  (T)  see  Saul. 

MOOLI  (/wooAei  [BA]),  1  Esd.  847  RV.  See 
Mahli. 

MOON.     The  words  are  :  (1)  n~\\ydreah,  from  a  root 

mi  (see  BDB),  probably  connected  with  \  'nix,  to  travel,  wander 
(s.j  MV,  Buhl,  Lag.  BN46,  and  cp  the  Kg.  name  for  the  moon 
Hunsu,  '  the  wanderer '). 

2.  nJ3^,  Itbanah  (v^'to  be  white'  or  'pale')  occurs  three 
times,  Cant.  6 10  Is.  24  23  30  26.  New  moon  is  nn,  hodes, 
from  the  root  BHn,  to  be  new,  whilst  full  moon  is  KD3i  kise' ', 
cp  Ass.  kuseu  ( =  agit\  a  cap  or  tiara,  the  god  at  full  moon  being 
supposed  to  have  his  tiara  on. 

In  Gen.  1 14^,  where  the  story  is  told  of  the  creation 

of  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  the  moon  is  not  mentioned 

„    -,   ,  by  name  ;  she  is  the  lesser  of  the  two 

1   Kefereuces 

great  lights  set  in  the  firmament  to  give 

light  upon  the  earth  (w.  16/.),  and  rules  the  night  (cp 

Ps.  I369  Jer.  3I35),  apparently  in  independence  of  her 

fellow.       According    to    the    priestly    writer    the    oldest 

Hebrew  month  and  year  were  lunar  (see  Month,  Year), 

so  that  the  words  of  v.  14  (cp  Ps.  104 19),  '  Let  them  be 

for  signs  and  for  seasons,  for  days  and  years,'  would 

have  a  special  force  when  applied  to  the  moon.      How 

far  the  Hebrews  attributed  to  her  a  permanent  influence 

on    things    terrestrial  —  that    is    to    say,    whether    they 

planted    and    sowed,    reaped    and    felled  and  sheared, 

according  as  she  waxed  or  waned — we  do  not  know  ; 

in  one  passage  only  (Dt.  33 14)  is  the  growth  of  vegetation 

apparently  ascribed  to  her  influence ; 2  but  the  correctness 

of  the  text  is  very  doubtful.      It   is  certain,    however, 

that  the  day  of  new  moon  (:nn),  and  in  a  lesser  degree 

that  of  full  moon  (ndh,  cpPs.  814  k],  if  the  usual  reading 

and  interpretation  are  correct)  were  marked  with  red  in 

the  Hebrew  calendar.      (For  c,-in  as  a  religious  festival 

cp  1  S.  2O5,  and  ||  ratr,  2  K.  423  Am.  85;   |]  -ijnD,   Is. 

I14;   If  an,  Ps.  81 4  [3]:  see  New  Moon.)     In  Ps.  1216 

(we  can  hardly  quote  Hos.  5?,  a  very  doubtful  passage) 

we  find  c  malignant  influence  attributed  to  her  ;    the 

reference  may  be  to   the  blindness   that    results    from 

1  AV  has  'for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon'  ; 
RV,  '.  .  .  of  the  growth  of  the  moons.'  AV  therefore  covers 
over  the  difference  between  the  singular  E'EU'  in  a,  and  the  nlural 
C'rtT  in  b.  In  the  II  passage  Gen.  49,  25^  and  b  together  are 
represented  by  'blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb' 
(cr??T  CHV)>  again  an  inconsistency  of  number,  but  one  that  is 
of  no  exegetical  significance.  'J'~0,  gtres^  rendered  in  RV 
'growth,'  is  a  an.  Aey.,  and  is  suspicious. 
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sleeping  in  the  moonlight  with  uncovered  face  (so 
Carrie,  Letters  from  the  East,  jj  ;  but  see  Macrob. 
Saturn.  7 1626).  The  word  <re\7)via£6/j.€vos  in  Mt.  424 
and  ae\7)via$eTai  in  17 15  testify  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  belief  that  the  moon  caused  epilepsy. 

References  to  the  moon  are  frequent  in  Hebrew  poetry.  She 
is  the  emblem  of  beauty  (Cant.  0  10),  and  of  the  order  that  does 
not  change  (Ps.  7-  5  7  8937).  That  she  should  slay  her  course 
(Josh.  10  12./I  Hab.  3  n)  is  a  crowning  evidence  of  God's  might ; 
that  she  should  suffer  eclipse  (Is.  13  10  2-1 23  Juul2  iu  Mt.2429, 
etc.)  or  turn  to  blood  (Joel23i  quoted  Acts '2 20  Kkv.i.1  12) 
betokens  that  the  day  of  God's  wrath  is  at  hand.  The  moon  shall 
not  'withdraw  herself  (Is.  HO 20),  but  'her  light  shall  be  as  the 
light  of  the  sun'  (cp  Enoch  "-'37),  when  '  Yahwe  binds  up  the 
breach  of  his  people  and  heals  the  wound  of  its  stroke '  (Is.  30  20). 

The  moon's  very  splendour  was  a  danger  for  religion 

(Dt.  419,  cp  Wisd.  132/. ).      The  Assyrians  and   Babv- 

„  lonians  had  for  ages  been  addicted  to  the 

,  .  "  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  such  a 

worsmp.  name  as  Beth-shemesh  [q.v.~\  suggests 
that  sun-worship  was  practised  among  the  Cinaaniius, 
possibly  through  early  Babylonian  influence  ;  the  names 
Jericho  and  Jerahmeel  [gg.v.~\  we  abstain  from 
quoting.  '  Among  the  Hebrews,'  says  Robertson  Smith 
(ReL  Sc»iS-K  135,  n.  2),  'there  is  little  trace  of  [astral 
worships]  before  Assyrian  influence  became  potent,' 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  argue  from  the 
problematic  astral  elements  in  some  of  the  OT  narra- 
tives (cp  Winckler,  67  2),  or  from  doubtful  proper 
names  like  Ladan*.  Milcah,  Sarah,  or  from  the  real 
or  supposed  origination  of  the  Hebrews  in  two  famous 
seats  of  moon-worship  (Ur  [?.t'.]  in  S.  Babylonia  and 
Haran  [</.v. ])  that  moon-worship — a  religion  of  more 
venerable  antiquity  in  Babylonia  than  sun-worship — 
must  have  been  one  of  the  chief  temptations  of  the 
primitive  Hebrews.  Something,  at  least,  we  do  know  : 
from  the  time  of  Ahaz  onwards  a  syncretistic  ten- 
dency, though  checked  for  1  time  by  Josiah,  gained 
more  and  more  ground  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Striking  evidence  of  this  is  given  in  Jer.  82  19 13,  and 
even  though  2  K.17i6  comes  from  a  late  writer  (see 
Kittel  in  HK),  the  truth  of  its  statement  cannot  be 
doubted  (Am.  526  is  not  here  quoted  for  a  special 
reason  ;  see  Phoenicia,  §  12).  Certainly,  moon- 
worship  is  but  once  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  OT  ; 
but  the  one  proof- passage,  though  post-exilic,  is  of 
great  importance.  It  is  the  famous  passage  in  Job 
31 26  relative  to  the  hand-kiss  to  sun  and  moon.  We 
must  not  say  that  the  language  is  merely  dramatic, 
as  if  the  writer  aimed  dispassionately  at  reproducing 
primitive  times  with  strict  accuracy.  In  this  section 
of  Job,  especially,  the  poet  is  thinking  of  his  own 
time  ;  his  heart  throbs  as  he  writes.  We  may  add  that 
the  imported  cultus  of  Tammuz,  which  is  attested  by 
Ezek.  814,  almost  certainly  presupposes  moon-worship, 
Tammuz  and  the  moon,  as  Winckler  has  pointed  out, 
being  closely  related.  Nor  is  it  unfair  to  suggest  that 
the  crescents  worn  by  the  women  of  Jerusalem  in  later 
times  (Is.  3 18,  part  of  an  inserted  passage1)  had  a 
heathenish  connection. 

The  Queen  of  Heaven  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah  (7 18  4417)  forms  the  subject  of  a.  special 
article.     On  the  name  Sinai,  see  Sinai. 

See  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier,  101-108  ;  ZA,  1896, 
PP-  298-301;  Winckler,  GI 2  {e.g.,  23  ff.  57^.);  Hommel, 
AHT,  and  An/sdtze,  bk.  ii.  (1900),  also  Der  Gestirndienst  der 
alten  Araber(a.  lecture,  1900);  G.  Margoliouth,  'The  earliest 
religion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,'  Contemp.  Rev.,  Oct.  i8q8  ; 
Goldziher,  Hebrmv  Mythology,  7z-j6,  204-6,  351  f.  The 
mention  of  these  books  by  no  means  implies  acceptance  of  the 
theories,  sometimes  not  very  strictly  critical,  expressed  in  them. 

MOOSIAS,  RV  Moossias  (M00cc[e]iAC  [BA]), 
iEsd.  93i  =  Ezral03o  Maaseiah,  13. 

MORASTHITE,  THE  (WISH;  ton  toy  M6op- 
AC6€i  [B],  Mu>p&e[e]i  [AQ*],  McopAAeiN  [Qm*].  in 
Jer.  26i8   MCop&GeiTHC    [BNAQ]),  a  phrase   used    of 

1  See  Che.  Intr.  Is.  19/  ;  Marti,  Jes.  in  KIIC  44. 
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Micah  (Mic.  1 1  AV,  RV  Morashtite),  and  supposed  to 
mean  a  native  of  a  place  called  Moresheth,  a  dependency 
ofGath,  in  the  maritime  plain  (so  Driver,  hit  rod. ^t  326  ; 
cp  Moresheth-Gath).  This,  however,  is  not  \ery 
plausible;  it  would  seem  that  'Gath'  (ru)  in  Mic.  1 14 
must  necessarily  be  corrupt.  In  Mic.  1 13  Lachish  is 
called  the  prime  occasion  of  sin  to  the  people  of  Zion 
([V^na).  Then  Micah  continues,  'Therefore  (i.e.,  be- 
cause of  the  sin  which  spread  from  Lachish)  thou  wilt 
have  to  bid  farewell  (lit.  to  send  a.  parting  present,  as 
to  a  bride)  to  Moresheth,  O  people  of  Zion '  (nn  was 
corrupted  into  na.  and  jvi'  fell  out  of  the  text).1  More- 
sheth, or  rather  Morasnah,  appears  to  be  another  form 
of  Mareshah,  adopted  to  suggest  the  meaning  'be- 
trothed' (nc^Nc).  It  corresponds  to  mftirci  (chnc)  in 
v.  15,  which  should  most  probably  run  thus: — 

^ni:;"  -ins  Nb;  Snchthi; 

'Unto  a  (new)  betrother  will  I  conduct  thee,  O  community  of 

Mareshah  ; 
To  Jerahmeel  shall  the  glory  of  Israel  come."2 

That  in  much  later  times  a  place  with  a  name  like 
Morasthi  (?),  distinct  from  Mareshah,  was  pointed  out 
to  Jerome,  does  not  prove  that  this  is  the  place  intended 
in  Mic.  1 14,  or  the  place  of  which  Micah  was  a  native. 

Robinson's  reasons  (##2423)  for  distinguishing  Moresheth 
from  Mareshah  are,  (1)  the  difference  of  the  namesi,  which  come 
from  different  roots  (but  this  is  surely  a  mistake;  Mareshah  is 
properly  nti'itlDi  Josh.  15  44),  and  (2)  that  they  are  both  i^iven 
in  the  same  context  (but  the  writer  had  an  interest  in  pronounc- 
ing the  name  the  second  time  Mareshah — viz.,  to  produce  a 
fresh  paronomasia).  Robinson,  however,  may  be  right  in  think- 
ing that  the  church  which,  according  to  Jerome,  covered  the 
site  of  the  supposed  sepulchre  of  Micah,  was  the  church  20 
minutes  SSE.  of  Bet  Jibrin,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  called 
Sanda  Hanna  or  St.  Anne  (see  Elkuthekop'olis).  'Close  by,' 
he  says,  'are  the  ruined  foundations  of  a  village,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  ancient.'  This  village  may  in  truth  have  been 
early  Christian,  and  have  been  called  Morasthi  to  please  pil- 
grims.    Cp  Che.  JQR  10  576-580  (1898).  t.  K.  C. 

MORDECAI  (^y?  [Baer,  Ginsb.],  §§  43,  83, 
M<\pAox&ioc  or  -xeoc  [BXAL]). 

1.  The  cousin  and  foster-father  of  Esther,  and  one 
of  the  chief  personages  in  the  book  of  Esther  [</.  z>.  ] 
(Est.  2s,  etc.).  He  is  described  as  Jeminite  {'rp'),  i.e., 
virtually  a.  Benjamite,  and  as  descended  from  Jair, 
Shimei,  and  Kish,  the  last  two  of  which  are  well-known 
Benjamite  family  names.  His  name,  however,  if  cor- 
rectly transmitted,  is  genuine  Babylonian  (cp  Bab. 
Mardukca),  and  means  '  belonging  to  Marduk  '  {see 
Merodach).3  The  day  of  '  Mardocheus '  (RV  'of 
Mordecai '  4  (2  Mace.  15 36,  rr)s  fj.a.p8oxcuKys  [A,  but 
fxap8oxoiKi]$  V]  TjfjLtpas)  is  a  designation  of  the  14th 
of  Adar,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  days  of  Purim  ; 
see  Esther.  The  fact,  however,  that  in  Esth.  2  15  (cp 
929)  Mordecai's  uncle  is  called  Abihail5  (^ttikx), 
which  is  most  probably  a  popular  corruption  of  Jerah- 
meel (see  Nabal),  that  Shimei  is  an  ethnic  =  Shimeoni, 
and  that  Kish  probably  =  Cushi,  makes  it  highly  prob- 
able that  Esther's  foster-father  derived  his  name  not 
from  Marduk  but  from  Jerahmeel — i.e. ,  that  he  belonged 
to  a  family  of  old  Jerahmeehte  extraction.  His  true 
name  may  be  Carmeli  or  some  one  of  the  parallel 
forms. 

This  result  compels  us  to  give  serious  consideration 

1  The  alternative  is,  if  we  keep  the  text,  to  make  ru  a  vocative  : 
'Therefore  shalt  thou,  O  Gath,  bid  farewell  to  Moresheth  '  (so 
We. ,  Nowack),  which  seems  to  have  no  propriety  in  this  context. 
G.  A.  Smith  (1896)  finds  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  MT. 

2  A  captivity  in  N.  Aiabia  (here  called  Jerahmeel)  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  who  is  probably  not  Micah,  but  a  post-exilic 
writer.     See  Micah  ii.,  §  4. 

3  Tg.,  perhaps  avoiding  reference  to  a  heathen  deity,  sees  in 
the  name  N'3l  KTD,  'pure  myrrh,'  a  figurative  description  of 
Mordecai. 

4  Mardocheus  is  the  form  of  the  name  in  the  AV  apocrypha. 

5  ©'s  'Aminadab,'  if  we  prefer  this  reading  to  'Abihail,' is 
also  an  ethnic  name  =  D3-rj,  cp  Nadau. 
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to  a  view  which  would  otherwise  be,  not  indeed  absurd 
(there  being  analogies  enough  for  it),  but  at  least  un- 
necessary— viz.,  that  the  original  story  of  Esther  (as 
perhaps  also  that  of  Judith)  is  to  be  included  among  the 
records  of  the  oppression  of  the  Jews,  after  the  fall  of 
the  kingdom,  by  the  N.  Arabian  populations.  See 
Ohadiaii  (Rook). 

The  difficulty  caused  by  the  statement  in  Esth.  2  6,  which 
apparently  makes  Murdecai  a  fellow-captive  of  Jeconiah,  is  dealt 
with  at  length  by  Ryssel,  who  offers  the  suggestion  that  "C*N 
may  really  refer  to  Mordecai's  family.  There  is,  however,  a 
ready  explanation  if  the  Book  of  Esther  is  based  on  an  earlier 
narrative  (see  Ouadiah).  If  the  king  of  Geshur  or  Jerahmeel 
is  the  oppressor  of  the  jew^  in  the  intention  of  this  narrative,  it 
was  possibly  said  that  Carmeli  (?)  was  one  of  those  carried 
captive  by  the  Jerahmeelites.     See  Purim,  §  6. 

2.  A  Babylonian  Jew  (Ezra  2  2  Neh.  7  7,  fj.apa.9xa.ios,  fxa\- 
60x^05  [B],  PayBoxa-ios  in  in  Neh.]);  in  1  Esd.  5s  Mardocheus. 

T.  K.  C. 

MOREH  (Mcope).  Mt.  522  RVm*-,  EV  Fool  (q.v. 
end). 

MOREH,  THE  HILL  OF  (iTTlBn  T\V1l,  '  the  sooth- 
sayer's hill'?  r<\B&&9&/v\top<\  [B],  toy  Bcomoy  toy 
&Bo)p  [A],  BoyNOY  TOY  AMCOpe  [L])p  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Midianitish  army  (Judg. 
7i).  Usually  identified  with  the  hill  above  Shunem, 
now  called  Nabi  Dahi  (so  Baed.'-',  243  ;  G.  A.  Sm. , 
HG  397  ;  Buhl,  Pal.  103),  though  G.  F.  Moore  sup- 
poses the  hill  intended  to  be  near  Shechem.  The  phrase, 
however,  is  simply  an  editor's  ingenious  attempt  to 
make  sense  of  a  corrupt  passage.  Cp  Harod  (The 
Well  of),  i.  '  Moreh '  or  rather  '  Hammoreh  '  should 
be  '  Gilboa'  ;  both  forms  are  among  the  many  corrup- 
ions  of  '  Jerahmeel.'  On  the  true  site  of  '  Gilboa '  see 
Saul,  §  3/  ,  and  on  the  origin  of  '  Moreh  '  see  following 
article.  T.  k.  c. 

MOREH,  THE  PLAIN  OF  (iTTlD  Jlbx;  thn  ApyN 
THN  YM^AHN  [ADEL]  ;  cp  Moriah),  Abraham's 
first  resting-place  in  Canaan;  it  was  at  the  spot 
where  Shechem  afterwards  stood  (Gen.  126  ;  but  see 
Shf.chem).  AY's  rendering  'plain,'  however,  is  in- 
admissible ;  it  is  borrowed  from  Jerome,  and  ultimately 
from  the  Aramaic  translators  (Onk. ,  Jon.,  Sam.,  Tg. 
N")^,,c),  who  may  have  wished  to  save  Abraham  from 
the  suspicion  of  tree-worship.  RV  renders  'the  oak 
(mg. ,  terebinth)  of  Moreh.'  So  Tuch  (1838),  com- 
paring 'the  oaks  of  Mamre  (Gen.  13x8  14i3).  Most 
recent  writers  prefer  'the  oak  (sacred  tree)  of  one 
who  gives  oracles,'  and  compare  'the  oak  of  augurs' 
(Judg.  937  RYmtf-)  ;  see  Mkoxenim.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  possible  meaning.  Cp  min,  'to  give  directions' 
in  Dt.  33 10  Mic.  3n  (of  priests),  Is.  9 14  (of  prophets). 
The  analogy  of  'Moriah'  (,T"i£n,  Gen.  222),  however, 
which  is  certainly  the  corruption  of  a  proper  name  (see 
Moriah),  suggests  that  Tuch  and  the  earliest  scholars 
may  be  right,  and  @'s  rendering  seems  to  point  to  an 
early  reading  nar\n,  for  which  we  may  also  perhaps 
quote    the    Syriac    rendering,    'the    oak    of    Mamre' 

The  easiest  solution  would  be  'iTN,  'Amorite.'  ^NEm1, 
'  Jerahmeelite,'  however,  is  just  as  possible,  and  is  favoured  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  king  of  Shechem  in  Judg.  D  bears  n 
name  (Abtme]u<;h)  which  is  most  probably  an  early  distortion  of 
Jerahmeel,  and  by  the  prominent  position  of  the  Jerahmeelites 
in  tarly  legend  (sec  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  cp  Shechem). 

The  same  tree  is  referred  to  again  in  Gen.  35  4  as  nSxn,  and 
in  Dt.  11  30,  where  (with  Sam.,  tp)  we  should  perhaps  read 
jisx  in  the  singular.     Cp  Gilcal,  §  5.  T.  K.  C. 

MORESHETH-GATH  (fl3  HL'SlD,  '  possession  of 
Gath  '  ;  kAhponomia  feQ  [BAQ]  ;  hereditas  geth), 
a  place  in  the  Shephelah  or  Judsean  lowland  near  the 
Philistine  country  (Mic.  1 14).  Though  the  name  has 
disappeared,  the  context  forbids  us  to  doubt  where  the 
place  lay,  and  Micah's  surname  '  the  Morasthite ' 
implies  that  it    was   the  home  of  that  prophet.      The 
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paronomasias  of  the  section  make  the  interpretation  dim- 
cult,  and  in  1 14  none  of  the  ancient  versions  surviving 
recognises  Moresheth  Gath  as  a  proper  name.  The 
word  Morasthite  {Morashti)  was  therefore  obscure  to 
them  ;  but  this  only  gives  greater  weight  to  the  traditional 
pronunciation,  with  6  in  the  first  syllable,  which  is  as 
old  as  <g,  and  goes  against  the  view,  taken  by  the 
Targum  both  on  Micah  and  on  Jeremiah,  and  followed 
by  some  moderns  (including  Roorda),  that  Micah  came 
from  Mareshah  (cp  v.  15). 

When  Eusebius  (OS  2S'2  74)  places  p.topatr$ei  near  Eleuthero- 
polis  it  is  not  likely  that  he  is  thinking  of  Mareshah  (Maresa), 
for  he  speaks  of  the  former  as  a  village,  and  of  the  latter  as  a 
ruin  2  m.  from  Eleutheropolis.  Jerome,  too,  in  the  Epitaph. 
Paula;  (Ep.  10S),  speaking  as  an  eye-witness,  distinguishes 
Morasthim,  with  the  church  of  Micah's  sepulchre,  from  Maresa. 
This,  indeed,  was  after  the  pretended  miraculous  discovery  of 
the  relics  of  Micah  in  385  a.d.  ;  but  the  name  of  the  village 
which  then  existed  (Pra>f.  in  Mich.)  can  hardly  have  been  pait 
of  a  pious  fraud.  w.  R.  S. 

MORIAH,  or  rather  'the  Moriah'  (HJ^bn),  the 
name  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem was  built,  Gen.  222  (in  its  present  form),  2  Ch.  3i. 

Gen.  22  2,  Sam.  nNllDn  THN  '■>  Sam.  Vv.  nmrii  '  vision  ' ; 
@,  ttjc  7171'  tV  i>\pr\K-qv  (cp  their  rend,  of  miD  in  12  6  [see 
Moreh])  ;  Aq.  (t.  y.)  Tt\v  KaTafyavrj  ;  Symm,  (t.  7.)  nijs  OTTTafftas  ; 
Vg.  terravi  visionis,  connecting  with  riN"l»  '  *o  see';  Pesh. 
JLycte'*  Ij^i'J  ;  Onk.  xirbiB  tt\n»b,  connecting  with 
NT,  'to  fear';  Jon.  rpTID  TloS-  2  Ch.  3  1,  a/j.op(e)ia  [BAL] ; 
'mountains  of  the  Amorites'  [Pesh.];  Moria  [Vg.].  _  Whether 
the  Pesh.  rendering  in  Gen.  is  rightly  claimed  by  Di.  and  Ball 
in  favour  of  a  reading  n^jKH,  seems  doubtful ;  the  plural  points 
may  .be  due  to  a  later  misunderstanding  (see  Geiger,  Urschrift, 
278^).  Deimel,  however  (ZTK,  1899,  p.  3),  still  takes  virtually 
the  same  position  (mp=  .TTONi  comparing  Pesh.,  and  even 
Ass.  Marty).  For  Midrashic  explanations  of  'Moriah,'  see 
Ber.  rabbet,  §  55  (Wiinsche,  263/.).  The  explanation  of  the 
Chronicler  (2  Ch.  'A  1)  is  also  of  the  M  idrashic  type  ;  '  Moriah ' 
is  the  mountain  where  Yahwe  (see  @  Chron.)  appeared  to 
Solomon's  father,  David. 

Great  obscurity  hangs  about  this  name,  which  only 
occurs  in  these  two  passages,  and  in  extra- biblical 
passages  (Jos.  Ant.  i.  13 1,  rd  M&pLov  ftpos)  based  upon 
them.  Until  quite  lately,  in  fact,  it  has  been  generally 
assumed1  that  Moriah  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
temple-mountain.  This  view,  however,  only  goes  back 
to  the  Chronicler,  who  may  have  derived  the  name 
from  the  narrative  in  Genesis  (cp  Baudissin,  Studien, 
2252).  That  the  editor  of  JE,  who  gave  Gen.  22i-i9  its 
present  form,  meant  to  attach  the  interrupted  sacrifice 
to  the  temple-mountain  is  highly  probable;  but  he 
suggests  rather  than  states  this,  and  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  make  Abraham  call  the  sacred  spot  '  the 
Moriah'  but  (if  the  text  is  right)  '  Yahwe-yir'e'  ought 
to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  critics.  The  only 
satisfactory  solution  is  that,  in  the  copy  of  E  used  by 
the  editor  of  JE,  the  word  following  pN_t?N  in  v.  2  was 
indistinctly  written.  That  word  was  surely  not  pnon 
(Wellh.  CH  21),  as  if  Shechem  were  meant,  for  the 
Samaritan  tradition  is  ultimately  based  on  a  confusion 
between  the  spots  mentioned  in  126 and  222  respectively. 
Nor  was  it  'lo.xn  (Di.  .Ball),  which  is  not  definite  enough. 
The  true  reading  must  be  one  of  the  names  which  speci- 
ally belong  to  the  southern  border  of  Canaan — viz.,  either 
GHiTD  (  =  the  N.  Arabian  Musri  ;  see  MrzRAiM,  §  2  b)  or 
Sx^rrr-  The  proposal  to  read  Misrim  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Winckler,  both  privately  and  in  print  (£7/244, 
n.  1)  ;  the  \*  in  ciss  would  easily  fall  out  after  p«.  Our 
explanation  of  the  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (see 
Isaac,  Jehoyah-jireh),  however,  favours  'Jerahmeel.' 
That  the  scene  of  the  story  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Negeb 
has  been  seen  by  Bacon,  who  rather  too  arbitrarily  reads 
assn  ;  cp  20i  2462  Nu.  I329  (see  his  Genesis,  141,  n.  3  ; 

1  Philo,  however  (De  Abr.  32  =  225,  ap.  Lag.  Orient.  255), 
evidently  did  not  share  the  common  view.  His  words  are, 
crfyayido-ai  zttl  tivo?  vi/ztjAotcitou  Koktavov,  iroppioTOLTui  TTCAew? 
airo(TTa.t>Ta  Tpiutv  bSbv  i}p.epuiv. 
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and  art.  in  Hebraica,  April  1891).  Between  the  Jcrah- 
meelite  country  and  the  land  of  Musri  no  sharp  line  of 
division  can  be  drawn.      See  Negeb. 

The  view  that  'Moreh'  (126)  and  *  Moriah  '  (222) 
are  connected — advocated  in  1838  by  Tuch,  but  prob- 
ably very  much  older — is  therefore  not  so  incorrect  as 
has  been  supposed.  The  Samaritan  tradition  (ZDPT 
6198  7133)  identifying  the  mountain  of  sacrifice  with 
Gerizim,  is  not  solely  the  result  of  religious  rivalry  with 
the  Jews.  'Moreh'  (traditionally  near  Shechem)  and 
'  Moriah '  are  probably  enough  connected.  Gerizim,  too, 
is  really  not  altogether  an  unplausible  selection.  No  one 
would  speak  of  seeing  Mt.  Moriah  at  a  distance,  nor  does 
the  expression  '  on  the  third  day '  suit  Jerusalem  as  well 
as  it  suits  Gerizim.  It  it  needless,  however,  to  revive  the 
old  controversy,  which  loses  its  basis  when  a  keen 
criticism  is  applied  to  the  text  in  the  light  of  passages 
already  found  to  contain  the  names  Misrim  and  Jerah- 
meel.     See,  further,  Jehovah-jireh. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  proceeding  attributed 
to  the  ancient  editor  of  JE?  Did  he,  as  Wellhausen 
(CH  21)  supposes,  invent  the  name  mbn,  '  the  Moriah,' 
in  order  to  displace  the  true  reading  {i.e.,  as  We. 
thinks,  D'nbn,  '  the  Hamorites ' )  with  the  least  amount 
of  violence,  while  at  the  same  time  suggesting  the 
thought  of  David's  vision  ?  Surely  not.  Corruptions 
of  the  text  arose  very  early  (cp  Gilead,  Jacob).  The 
editor  had  before  him  an  indistinctly  written  text,  and, 
helped  by  a  special  devotion  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
imagined  that  he  read  rrsoD  (rimx),  which  he  explained 
as  =  ,T  vno,  'the  appearance  of  Yahwe.'1  The  name, 
however,  which  had  never  before  been  heard  of,  made 
no  impression  on  the  Jewish  mind,  till  the  Chronicler 
(in  what  form,  may  be  left  uncertain)  gave  it  currency. 
To  hold  with  Grill  {ZATIVA.  [1884]  144/  )  that  Moriah, 
as  a  name  for  the  temple-mount,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
name  Jerusalem,  and  to  explain  it  as  =  pp  nniD,  'founda- 
tion of  Yahwe,'  is  a  view  which,  though  supported  by 
Konig  {Lehrgeb.  iil.480),  is  by  no  means  natural  or 
philologically  plausible.  r.  k.  C. 

MORTAR  AND  PESTLE.  The  historically  oldest 
mode  of  making  the  grains  of  cereals  more  palatable 
was  to  roast  them  (see  Food,  §  1  [a]).  It  was  found  still 
more  profitable,  however,  to  release  the  mealy  kernel 
by  rubbing  the  grains  between  two  stones,  a  method 
still  in  vogue  among  many  civilised  races.  The  lower 
and  larger  stone  might  be  slightly  concave  like  the 
Scottish  'saddle-querns,'  or  might  be  flat  and  sloping 
towards  the  front  as  in  Egypt,  whilst  the  rubbing  stone 
was  flat  on  one  side  and  round  on  the  other,  with 
rounded  ends,  like  an  egg  cut  lengthwise.  Such  querns 
are  still,  or  were  till  recently,  used  for  grinding  dura 
(Niebuhr,  Discript.  de  V Arable,  45,  with  illustration, 
copied  in  Benzinger,  HA%$\  Nowack,  HAlno). 
Along  with  mortars,  they  were  the  only  means  by  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  obtained  their  flour2  (see  statuette 
of  slave-girl  at  work,  Erman,  Egypt,  190).  A  number 
of  rubbing  stones  were  found  by  Bliss  in  the  mound  of 
Tel-el-Hesy,  and  are  figured  by  him  (from  a  photograph) 
in  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities,  85. 

A  more  efficient  mode  of  obtaining  the  same  results 
was  by  means  of  the  mortar  (nrp,  midokdh,  Nu.  118, 
@,  Qvta;  also  vmv,  maktes,  Prov.  2722  ;  Aq. ,  Theod., 
5\/*,os ;  in  later  Hebrew  more  frequently  riETHD,  mak- 
tiseth)  and  pestle  (ty  %ffl%  Pr.p  I.e.,  ©,  Aq.,  etc., 
here  and  &  BXcaA  23 31,  Virepos).  Both  mortar  and 
pestle  were  in  ordinary  cases  either  of  wood — probably, 

Local  names  are  not  generally  compounded  with  <T|,  though 
W.  M.  Miiller(^5.  «.  Eur.)  mentions  some  in  pre-Tsraelitish 
tl[2ef  whjch  have  the  appearance  of  being  so  compounded. 
.  Wilkinson's  paragraph  on  the  mills  of  the  early  Egyptians 
{Manners  and  Customs,  etc.  [1878]  1 359)  is  shown,  by  his 
editor  Birch  in  a  footnote  (i.e.).  to  be  a  mistake.  Cp  Erman, 
op.  cit.  189. 
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as  at  the  present  day,  a  section  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree — or  of  stone ;  specimens  in  the  latter  material 
were  also  found  at  Tel-el-Hesy  (illustr.  ap.  Bliss,  i.e.). 
Copper  mortars  were  likewise  in  use,  and  in  the  temple 
the  mortars  in  which  the  family  of  Abtines  pounded  the 
spices  for  the  sacred  incense  were  of  gold. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition  they  were  among  the  spoils 
which  Titus  took  with  him  to  Rome  (Edersheim,  Hamburger), 
and  according  to  some  the  cup-like  vessels  which  appear  on 
the  table  of  shewbread  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  are  two  of  these 
mortars.1 

In  NT  times  a  mortar  was  an  article  of  furniture  in 
every  house  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  Mishna,  was 
used  for  pounding,  besides  wheat  and  barley,  a  variety 
of  substances  such  as  vegetables,  spices,  salt,  etc. 

Inthe  laws  regulating  the  selling  of  houses,  the  maktdshetk 
ket'iid  (fixed)  or  the  mortar  built,  probably  with  a  pedestal  (see 
illustr.  in  Wilk.  cited  below),  into  the  floor  was  a  fixture,  and  went 
with  the  house  as  distinguished  from  the  'moveable  mortar* 
which  did  not  {Bad.  Bath.  4  3  ;  see  passage  in  full  under  Mill, 
§  3).  The  average  height  of  the  household  mortar  and  pedestal 
{v<p6\fAtov)  was  about  three  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  pestle  half 
as  much  again,  hence  Hesiod's  line  cited  by  Bliimner  ( Techno- 
logic  d.  gewerbe,  etc.,  17),  o\p,ov  juee  TpiiroSrjv  ra.fj.veiv  virepov 
Se  Tpiirqxyv.  The  pestles  of  the  Egyptians  (see  illustr.  in 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  2  204)  and  of  the  Greeks  (Bliimner,  op.  cit. 
22.  from  a  vase)  were  more  slender  in  the  middle,  where  they 
were  grasped  by  one  hand  or  both,  swelling  slightly  towards 
either  end  where  they  again  contracted. 

Mortars  are  mentioned  in  the  OT  as  having  been 
used  for  the  preparation  of  the  manna  (Nu.  118),  and 
once  again  Prov.  2722  :  'Though  thou  shouldest  bray 
a  fool  in  a  mortar  [among  bruised  corn  (RV  ;  AV 
wheat)  with  a  pestle]  yet  will  his  foolishness  not  depart 
from  him.'  Toy,  however,  omits  the  words  within 
brackets  as  exceeding  the  poetical  measure  of  the 
half-couplet.2  In  that  case  the  expressive  figure  of 
the  poet  is  taken  from  the  use  of  mortar  and  pestle  to 
remove  the  husk  from  the  wheat  before  grinding.3  The 
coarse  meal  obtained  by  this  method  was  termed  by  the 
Hebrew's  bna,  gires  (Lev.  2 14 16,  RV  'bruised  corn,' 
from  an  unused  root  fcnj,  Arab,  jarasa,  to  crush,  grind, 
which  gives  us  the  modern  Syrian  name  for  the  hand- 
mill,  jarusy),  also  ,-rD,"ij/,  Karisdh  (Nu.  152o,  EV  '  dough,' 
RVms>,  'coarse  meal'  ;  see  Ges.-BuhK13',  s.v.),  and 
perhaps  nisn  or  riis").4  rfphoth  (Prov.  27  22  2  S.  17 19, 
RV  'bruised  corn').  In  order  to  obtain  a  finer  meal, 
the  contents  of  the  mortar  might  be  taken  out  from 
time  to  time  and  passed  through  a  sieve,  the  coarser 
grains  being  returned  to  the  mortar,  as  we  see  from  the 
detailed  illustration  of  the  process  on  an  Egyptian 
monument  (Wilkinson,  I.e.). 

The  impoverishing  effects  of  intemperance  (Prov.  23  31)  are 
paraphrased  by  the  Greek  translators  in  terms  of  a  popular 
proverb  ;  thou  shaft  walk  more  naked  than  a  pestle  (for  instances 
from  classical  writers  see  Bliimner,  op.  cit.  18). 

The  mortar'  (niaktesh)  gave  its  name  to  two  localities  in 
Palestine,  doubtless  of  a  deep  hollow  formation,  the  one  associ- 
ated with  the  exploits  of  Samson  (Judg.  15 19,  EV  '  the  hollow 
place,'  see  Lehi),  the  other  in  or  close  to  Jerusalem  (Zeph.  1  11, 
see  RVmg:.,  and  cp  Jerusalem,  §  23,  etc.,  and  Maktesh). 

That  the  mortar  and  pestle  preceded  the  mill  among 

1  They  are  more  likely  to  be  gold  censers. 

2  [Toy's  view,  however,  leaves  out  of  account  rUDHH  *prD> 
which  can  hardly  mean  '  in  the  midst  of  grit  (or,  bruised  corn),' 
jllSin  in  2  S.  17  19  being  corrupt  (see  n.  4  below),  and  there  being 
no  other  proof-passage.  @'s  iu  fxetrta  trvveSptov  suggests  "ifin^ 
DH3n  ;  this  is  very  plausible,  but  it  is  better  to  read  niTirn  "-pri^- 
After  some  necessary  corrections  (see  Crit.  Bib.)the  text  becomes, 

Though  thou  argue  (thy  matter)  with  a  fool  in  the  most 

public  place, 
His  foolishness  will  not  depart  from  him.] 

3  The  MT  with  the  words  retained— as  was  noted^  under 
Cooking,  §3— has  not  infrequently  been  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  the  favourite  Syrian  dish  kibbeh,  which 
consists  of  boiled  wheat  and  mutton  pounded  together  for  some 
hours.  ...  c        , 

4  [Strict  textual  criticism  questions  the  existence  ot  such  a 
word.  The  initial  n  in  mDHH.  main  is  hardly  the  article.  _  For 
Prov.,  i.e.,  see  n.  2  above,  and  in  2  S.  I.e.  read  m"IS"), 
cushions  in  readiness  for  a  meal).     See  Crit.  Bib.] 
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the  Hebrews,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  was  the  case 
among  the  Romans  {see  Mill),  is  shown  by  an  inter- 
esting example  of  conservativism  in  religious  practice, 
similar  to  the  late  retention  of  stone  knives  for  the  rite 
of  circumcision  (Josh.  53,  cp  Ex.425).  In  the  legisla- 
tion of  Leviticus,  it  is  required  that  the  offering  of  the 
first-fruits  shall  consist  of  early  ears  of  wheat  roasted  at 
the  fire,  and  then  crushed  in  the  mortar  (214;  cp 
Servius's  statement  quoted  under  Mill),      a.  r.  s.  k. 

MORTER.  1.  Iph,  homer;  tthAoc  ;  lutum  (Gen. 
11 3  \c&mentum\  Ex.  1 14  Is.  41  25  Nah.  314).  The 
builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel  are  said  to  have  used 
bitumen  (EV  '  slime  ')  instead  of  mortar  (see  Bitumen). 
In  Palestine  the  usual  material  is  clay  (Ar.  tin).  This 
is  mixed  with  chopped  straw  which  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  the  ox-hair  which  our  plasterers  mix  with 
their  plaster.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  mortar  made 
from  sand,  ashes,  and  lime,  well  pounded  and  mixed 
with  oil.  '  Nothing  affords  a  stronger  manifestation 
of  persevering  and  patient  labour  than  the  long-con- 
tinued and  repeated  beatings  to  which  the  Orientals 
subject  the  plaster  (of  lime,  ashes,  and  straw),  which  is 
more  especially  intended  to  resist  wet,  and  which  does 
most  effectually  answer  that  purpose  '  (Kitto,  Pict,  Bib. , 
Ezek.  13 10);  cp  House,  §  1.  Mortar  is  usually  trodden 
with  the  feet  (Xah.  314)  ;   but  wheels  may  also  be  used. 

2.  ISy,  'dfikar;  ^ouy  ;  lutum  (Lev.  14  42-45).      See  above. 

3.  IrTEzek.  13  10/  14/  22  28t  Wn  mt5  is  used,  for  which  EV 
has  'daub  with  untempered  [mortar]'  (cp  Ar.  tafal,  'dry  loam 
or  clay ').  This  rendering  goes  back  tu  Vg.  '  linire  luto  absque 
paleis '  (once),  '  linire  absque  temperamento '  (thrice);  but  the 
figure  se^ms  to  be  that  the  prophets  whitewash,  or  give  sanction 
and  plausibility  to,  the  popular  scheme  (likened  to  a  mud  wall). 
So  ©  (aAei'^eie)  and  the  moderns. 

4.  tt^p,  mclet;  (puNAQ  Gm.  (Jer-  43  of  RV,  AV  clay).  Read- 
ing uncertain  (see  Clav). 

MOSERA,  RVMoserah(iTlpiD;  meicaAm  [BA], 
MiCAAe  [L]),  Dt.  106f,  or  Moseroth  (niipb,  mac- 
coypooe,  -poye  [BF1],  M&coYpoye  [A],  -coe  [L]). 
Nu.  33  30/  +  ,  a  station  in  the  Wilderness  of  Wanderings 
(see  Wanderings).  The  termination  -ah  in  Moserah, 
however,  is  locative.  The  name  seems  to  be  really 
traditional,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  place  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kadesh.  If  so,  Moser  may  be  a 
corruption  of  two,  Missur — i.e.,  the  N.  Arabian  land  of 
Musri.  This  is  a  conjecture  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  give 
at  least  a  conjectural  explanation  of  the  statement  '  there 
Aaron  died,  and  there  he  was  buried'  (Dt.  106).  Cp 
Nu.  2022-28,  and  see  Hor,  Mount,  ±.  t.  k.  c. 
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'  There  hath  not  arisen  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like 

unto  Moses,  whom  Yah  we  knew  face  to  face  '  (Dt.  34 10). 

P     ..       This    is    the  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  a  late 

"...  .  editor,  reflecting  on  the  beautiful  picture  of 
an  ideal  '  man  of  God '  presented  in  the 
composite  narrative.  Every  true  Jew  and  every  true 
Christian  must  read  it  with  reverence  and  sympathy. 
Still,  true  devoutness  does  not  exclude  historical  criti- 
cism, and  as  critical  students  we  are  bound  to  remember 
that  every  religion  which  is  not  simply  autochthonous 
and  primitive  displays  considerable  eagerness  in  doing 
honour  to  its  real  or  supposed  founder.  Now,  the  influ- 
ence of  great  personalities — too  great  to  be  altogether 
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tied  down  by  tradition  and  convention— upon  the  re- 
ligions of  the  most  gifted  races  cannot  indeed  be  over- 
looked ;  but  it  is  only  too  easy  for  the  adherents  of  2 
religion  to  assign  too  many  achievements  to  its  rightly  or 
wrongly  assumed  chief  prophet  and  legislator. 

Feeling  this  tendency  very  strongly,  Ewald  endeavoured 
to  reduce  the  prophetic  and  legislative  work  of  Moses 
to  *  those  essential  truths  and  social  arrangements  which 
constitute  the  motive  power  of  the  whole  history. '  '  We 
must  not,'  he  says,  '  be  startled  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
former  or  the  wonderful  nature  of  the  latter,  so  as  to 
reject  anything  because  it  appears  incredible.  For  all 
the  greatest  and  most  enduring  ideas  that  actuate  and 
glorify  the  subsequent  history,  must  have  arisen  in  that 
sacred  birthday  of  the  community  ;  and  at  such 

extraordinary  epochs,  and  among  a  people  such  as  Israel 
then  was,  the  most  wonderful  things  became  possible' 
(Hist.  2io7). 

Few  of  us  are  still  satisfied  with  the  mixture  of 
abstract  religious  philosophy  and  arbitrary  criticism 
furnished  by  Ewald.  His  notion  of  what  ' Israel  then 
was '  being  purely  imaginative,  there  can  be  no  sound 
or  durable  basis  to  his  reconstruction  of  Moses  and  his 
teaching.  To  the  Israelites,  as  we  now  begin  to  know 
them  from  a  truly  historical  criticism,  the  'abstract 
ideas  which  Ewald  finds  in  'the  Mosaic  economy' 
would  have  been  '  a  stone  instead  of  bread.' 1  If  such 
a  person  as  Moses  existed,  he  can,  in  working  for  such 
«  people  as  the  Israelites,  only  have  occupied  himself 
with  the  practical  questions  of  the  time ;  otherwise 
indeed  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel  is  inconceivable. 
He  had  to  unite  the  tribes  on  a  permanent  basis,  and 
this  basis  could  only  be  a  religious  one.  He  must 
therefore  have  been  a  worshipper  and  spokesman  of 
Yahwe  in  some  special  sense,  and  have  devoted  himself 
successfully  to  the  task  of  making  this  God  more 
generally  worshipped.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  he 
must  first  of  all  have  brought  the  scattered  clans  of  Israel 
together,  and,  if  we  assume  that  some  of  them  were  in 
the  land  of  '  Goshen,'  that  Goshen  was  in  Egypt,  and  that 
the  Egyptian  authorities  hindered  the  removal  of  the  clans, 
Moses  must  have  had  the  greatest  difficulties  to  cope  with, 
and  very  justly,  from  a  teleological  point  of  view,  may 
his  success  appear  an  extraordinary  divine  interposition. 
More  than  this  we  cannot  venture,  even  from  a  moder- 
ately conservative  point  of  view,  to  assume.2  That 
there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  religion  pro- 
moted, as  is  supposed,  by  Moses  and  that  of  (say)  the 
Kenites,  cannot  be  asserted.  That  morality  counted 
for  more  with  Moses  than  (say)  with  Jethro,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges, 
from  which  facts  we  may  infer  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  what  the  moral  state  of  the  Israelites  before 
the  entrance  into  Canaan  must  have  been,  Morality, 
indeed,  cannot  as  yet  have  emerged  from  rule  and 
tradition,  nor  can  the  decisions  given  by  Moses  beside 
the  sacred  tree  and  well  safely  be  regarded  even  as  its 
germs. a 

The  historical  character  of  Moses,  however,  has  been 
rather  postulated  than  proved  by  recent  critics.  Without 
it,  they  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  explain  the 
ethical  impulse  and  tendency  which,  at  any  rate  from 
the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos  (and  Amos,  be  it  re- 
membered, presupposes  that  this  impulse  is  no  novelty), 
is  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Israelitish  religion. 
Moreover,  the  name  'Moses'  not  only  represents  a 
great  though  little -known  personality;  it  is  also  a 
symbol  of  a  colossal  fact  asserted  by  the  later  tradition 
— viz. ,  the  deliverance  of  the  clans  or  tribes  of  Israel 

1  CpWellh.  Hist,  of  Israel  and Judakfi),  16(1891);  IJG  17 
(1894). 

2  Cp  Stade,  GVI  (1887),  130;  Akad.  Reden  (1899),  107/; 
Smend,  AT  Rel.-gesch.V)  (1899),  p.  17/: ;  Montefiore,  Hibbert 
Lectures,  1892,  p.  nf. 

3  See  Budde,  Rel.  of  Isr.  33 f.  Note  that  'law  in  the 
English  edition  of  this  book  corresponds  to  Recht  in  the 
German. 
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from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  recognition  of  Yahwe 
by  these  united  clans  as  the  deity  who  had  proved 
himself  mightier  and  consequently  more  divine  than 
the  gods  of  Egypt  (cp  Ex.  18 10/. ,  J),  and  required 
from  them  a  gratitude  and  an  obedience,  out  of 
which  in  the  fulness  of  time  a  true  ethical  conscious- 
ness and  an  ethical  monotheism  might  be  expected  to 
develop. 1 

The  task  at  present  before  scholars  is  to  examine 
these  assumptions  of  recent  criticism,  and  since  criticism 
is  bound  to  be  progressive  and  to  correct  its  own  errors, 
we  shall  proceed  to  study  various  unobserved  or  neglected 
facts,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  adverse  even  to  the 
highly  mitigated  traditionalism  to  which  critics  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  ago  were  addicted.  We  shall  not 
forget  the  need  of  circumspection  ;  but  our  circum- 
spection will  have  to  apply  itself  in  as  yet  unfamiliar 
ways. 

First  of  all,  however,  we  must  deal  with  the  name 
'Moses'  and  the  other  related  names,  and  ask,  What 
do  they  mean  ?  and  what  have  they  to  teach 
'  us  ?  The  name  of  Moses  appears  in  the 
OT  as  nco.  Mose  ;  the  Arabic  form  of  this  is  Musa. 
In  Josephus  and  Philo,  and  in  MSS  of  the  LXX  and 
NT  generally,  we  meet  with  the  Grascised  form  /icovo-rjs 
(cp  Vg.  Moyses)  ;  there  is  a  constant  variant,  however, 
flua-rjs.  If  the  OT  form  were  correct,  and  the  name 
Hebrew,  the  obvious  meaning  would  be  '  deliverer ' 
[tjnm.  'to  draw  out' ;  cp  2  S.  22i7  =  Ps.  18 17).  There 
is  no  trace,  however,  of  such  an  explanation  any- 
where in  the  OT.  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  speak  Hebrew,  calls  the  foundling  Mose, 
'because  I  drew  him  out  of  the  water'  (Ex.  2 10  [E]). 
That  E  had  any  thought  of  an  Egyptian  origin  is  im- 
probable ;  the  name  Mose  is  strikingly  unlike  any  of 
the  names  given  as  Egyptian  in  the  story  of  Joseph, 
and  the  Hebrew  connection  suggested  for  the  name 
by  E  has  no  parallel  in  the  Joseph  story  except  in  the 
accounts  of  non-  Egyptian  names  like  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh. 

At  a  much  later  time  it  became  important  to  tighten 
the  connection  between  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  ; 
on  the  Ethiopian  war  of  Moses,  see  §  21.  Josephus 
[Ant  ii.  96  ;  c.  Ap.  I31)  and  Philo  {  Vit.  Aloys.  14) 
therefore  were  dissatisfied  with  the  vague  statement  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  explained  the  name  Moses  as 
=  '  saved  from  the  water,'  a  theory  to  which  Jablonski 
[Opuscc.  1 152^)  gave  a  quasi-philological  character. 
Hence  for  a  time  the  Coptic  etymology,  mo  'water,' 
and  use  'rescued,'  obtained  general  currency,  though  a 
genuine  Egyptian  name  meaning  '  saved  from  the  water  ' 
would  be  quite  differently  formed  {ZDMG  25 141). 

At  present,  a  more  plausible  etymology  (suggested 
by  Lepsius,  Chronologie,  326  ;  cp  Ebers,  Durck  Gosen, 
525/.)  is  in  vogue.  There  is  an  Egyptian  word  mes  or 
mesu,  meaning  'child,'  which  sometimes  occurs  as  a 
name  by  itself,  and  sometimes  as  the  second  part  of  a 
theophorous  name  (e.g.,  in  the  royal  names  Thotmes, 
Ahmes,  Ramessu).  Dillmann  [Ex. -Lev.  16)  would 
take  '  Moses  '  =  mesu  to  be  the  original  name;  Renan 
{Hist.  1 160)  and  Guthe  (GVI  [1899],  20)  prefer  to 
take  it  as  an  abbreviation  of  a.  theophorous  Egyptian 
name. 

The  special  objection  to  these  widely  held  views2  is 
fourfold.  (1)  The  vowel  in  mes,  mesu  (or,  according  to 
W.  M.  Miiller,  mose)  is  short,  whereas  the  corresponding 
vowel  in  Mose  is  long,  and  the  sibilants  in  the  two 
words  are  different.3  (2)  The  Hebrews  would  surely 
not  have   accepted   a   name  for   their  hero  from  their 

1  So  Budde,  op.  cit.,  35-38. 

2  Giesebrecht,  Geschicktlichkeit  des  Sinaibundcs  (igoo),  p.  1, 
regards  the  '  Egyptian  name '  of  Moses  as  a  fact  which  confirms 
the  statement  that  Moses  came  forward  in  Egypt;  and  Wellh. 
V/G{1)  14,  n.  1)  appears  to  be  untroubled  by  doubts.  Holzinger, 
however  (Ex.  6),  says  that  the  name  HPD  is  '  unexplained.' 

3  From  a  private  communication  of  Prof.  W.  Max  Miiller. 
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Egyptian  oppressors  ; 1  the  supposed  Egyptian  etymo- 
logies of  Phinehas  and  Hor  are  not  safe  enough  to  be 
quoted  on  the  other  side  as  parallels.  (3)  A  close 
examination  of  the  traditions  respecting  Moses  connects 
him  much  more  certainly  with  N.  Arabia  than  with 
Egypt.  (4)  The  points  of  contact  between  Israelitish 
and  Egyptian  religious  customs  are  few  and  unimportant, 
which  would  be  strange,  if  Moses  had  received  a  name 
which  naturalised  him  as  an  Egyptian. 

It  remains  to  interpret  the  name  of  Mose  on  the 
analogy  of  the  names  of  Moses'  nearest  relations  which 
express  ethnic,  more  precisely,  the  present  writer  now 
thinks,  N.  Arabian  affinities. 

These  names,  with  the  explanations  here  suggested,  are  (1) 
Amram,  probably  a  development  of  Jerahmeel;  (2)  Jochkbed 
{</■"'.),  perhaps  the  original  of  the  tribal  name  known  to  us  as 
la'akob  (Jacob);  (3)  Aharon  (Aaron),  probably  a  distorted  frag- 
ment of  Jerahmeel ;  (4)  Miriam  (ff.v.),  a  distortion  either  of 
Merari  [Misri]  or  of  Amramith  ;  (5)  Zipporah  (g.v.),  probably= 
Zarephath — i.e.,  a  personification  of  the  Zarephathites,  a  branch 
of  the  Misrim  of  N.  Arabia  (see  Zarephath)  ;  (6)  Gershom2 — 
i.e.,  belonging  to  the  Girsu  or  Gisru  or  Gesurim  of  the  Negeb  of 
Palestine  (see  Girzites). 

If  the  explanation  of  these  names  now  suggested  be 
accepted  they  record  the  early  connection  of  the  Israelites 
with  populations  of  N.  Arabia,  where  Horeb  (the  sacred 
mountain  with  which  Moses  is  so  closely  associated)  was 
situated  (see  Sinai).  The  presumption  therefore  is  that 
HE'D,  Mose,  also  is  N.  Arabian.  It  might  be  connected 
with  nsDi  'Misrite,'  Missur  being  the  general  name  of 
the  country  referred  to  (see  Mizraim).  Mose  is  virtu- 
ally identical  with  Musi,  which,  in  Ex.  619  [P],  is  the 
name  of  a  son  of  Merari  b.  Levi  ;  indeed,  in  1  Ch. 
2427  (cp  v.  26),  SHOHAM  (i.e.,  Mose,  corrupted  by 
transposition)  occurs  in  lieu  of  Musi.  The  other  son  of 
Merari  is  called  Mahli  (elsewhere  explained  as  =  Jerah- 
meel), and  we  may  assume  that  Mose,  Musi,  and  Merari 
are  all  developments  or  distortions  of  some  collateral 
form  of  Misri3  (i.e.,  'one  belonging  to  the  land  of 
Missur '). 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  in  the  earliest 
tradition  (J),  as  it  now  stands,  the  father,  the  mother, 
and  the  sister  of  Moses  are  nameless,  and  that  Aaron 
appears  in  this  document '  only  to  disappear'  (see  Aaron, 
§  4).  The  answer  is  (1)  that  the  want  of  names  in  Ex. 
2 1  4  may  be  due  to  RP,  who  found  the  original  names 
inconsistent  with  his  material  in  chap.  6  (so  Bacon),  and 
(2)  that,  on  the  theory  advocated  above,  the  tradition  of 
the  migration  led  by  '  Moses '  is  in  fact  necessarily 
without  personal  names,  the  names  Moses,  Amram, 
Jochebed,  etc.,  being  all  ethnic,  and  not  really  borne  by 
individuals.  All  that  the  earliest  tradition  knew  was 
that  a  tribe  closely  connected  with  the  Misrites  and 
Jerahmeelites,  and  specially  addicted  to  the  worship  of 
Yahwe,  the  god  of  Horeb,  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
migration  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan.  This  earliest 
tradition  comes  to  us  in  part  through  P,  whose  lateness 
as  a  writer  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  any 
information  which  he  cannot  have  invented,  and  prob- 
ably derived  from  early  traditional  sources. 

The  tradition  respecting  the  child  Moses  in  the  box 

(basket?)  of  papyrus-reeds  (EV  '  ark  of  bulrushes  '  ;   see 

„,,         ,      _    Rushes,  i)  is  told  only  by  E.      Accord- 

3.  The  ark  of  '    '    -  J       -  - 


bulrushes. 


ing  to  this  writer,  Moses,  the  child  of  a 


man  and  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
(see  Jochebed),  was  hidden  among  the  reeds  by  the 
Nile,  on  account  of  a  cruel  edict  that  all  male  children 
of    Hebrews   should    be    put    to    death    (cp  Mt.  2 16). 

1  According  to  Manetho  (in  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  26^)  the  Egyptian 
name  of  the  leader  of  the  '  lepers '  was  Osarsiph  ;  but  when  he 
went  over  to  touto  to  yeVos,  he  received  the  name  of  Moses.  Cp 
Joseph  ii.,  §§  1,  11.  Chaeremon  (#.  1  32)  makes  the  Egyptian 
name  of  Moses  Tisithen. 

2  Zipporah's  second  son  Eliezer  is  only  a  doublet  of  Aaron  s 
son  EleazarC^.z'.,  i),  the  ethnic  origin  of  whose  name  may  be 
presumed,  but  is  not  definitely  explained. 

3  We  can  hardly  therefore  look  for  an  Assyrian  etymology  of 
Moses  (e.g.,  maM,  to  be  bright).     Cp  Sayce,  Rel.  Ass.  Bab. 
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Moses'  sister  watched  him,  till  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh1 
saw  the  weeping  child,  and  had  compassion  on  him. 
Through  his  sister's  cleverness  he  enjoyed  maternal 
nursing,  but  was  afterwards  adopted  as  her  son  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter. 

This  charmingly  told  story  is  of  mythic  origin.2  The 
tale  of  the  setting  adrift  of  a  divine  or  heroic  infant  on 
water  is  also  a  tradition  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  Germans,  and  even  the  Japanese.3 
It  is  significant  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  '  ark'  occurs 
only  twice — in  Ex.  23  5  and  in  Gen.  614^  (Deluge) — 
and  we  may  venture  to  suppose  that  the  story  of  Moses 
has  absorbed  one  of  the  details  of  a  popular  story  either 
of  Creation  (cp  the  Japanese  myth)  or  of  the  Deluge 
(which  is  a  second  Creation,  cp  Deluge,  §  19).  The 
story  gained  immensely  by  this.  The  hero  who  was 
destined  to  lead  his  people  through  a  'sea,'  and  to  be 
worsted  by  no  obstacles,  ought,  in  poetical  fitness,  to 
baffle  his  enemies  even  in  infancy. 

Of  the  parallel  non-Jewish  stories  it  is  only  necessary 
to  quote  one — that  of  Sargon  of  Agade\  This  remark- 
able tale,  which  boldly  claims  the  authority  of  Sargon, 
begins  thus  (cp  Bitumen,  col.  589)  4  : — 

'Sargina,  the  powerful  king,  the  king  of  Aga.de'  am  I.  My 
mother  was  poor,  my  father  I  knew  not ;  the  brother  of  my  father 
lived  in  the  mountains  .  .  .  My  mother,  who  was  poor,  con- 
ceived me,  and  secretly  gave  birth  to  me  ;  she  placed  me  in  a 
basket  of  reeds,  she  shut  up  the  mouth  of  it  with  bitumen,  she 
abandoned  me  to  the  river,  which  did  not  overwhelm,  me.  The 
river  bore  me  away  and  brought  me  to  Akki  the  irrigator.  Akki 
the  irrigator  received  me  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  Akki 
the  irrigator  reared  me  to  boyhood.  Akki  the  irrigator  made 
me  a  gardener.  My  service  as  a  gardener  was  pleasing  unto 
Istar  and  I  became  king.'5 

Such  a  story  as  this,  apart  from  the  detail  about  the 
gardener,  was  probably  floating  in  popular  Hebrew 
tradition,  and  when  men  began  to  ask  what  happened 
to  Moses  before  he  became  Hobab's  (or  Jethro's)  son- 
in-law,  it  occurred  to  1  narrator  to  transfer  it  to  the 
biography  of  Moses.  When  the  tradition  was  thus 
enriched,  it  of  course  stated  that  Moses  drew  his  first 
breath  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  story  of  the  '  ark '  is 
adapted  only  to  the  region  of  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates, 
and  J,  though  in  its  present  form  his  account  of  Moses 
begins  (apparently)  with  the  aid  rendered  by  Moses  to 
Hobab's  daughters6  (Ex.  2i6/!),  distinctly  states  that 
Moses  had  fled  to  Midian7  (or  rather  Musri)  from 
Egypt. 

It  is  not,  however,  an  easy  matter  to  understand  how 

Moses  can  have  left  his  fellow-tribesmen  in  Egypt  and 

4  Tin       "     sett^ed  with   Hobab.8      The   narrator  who 

p        .         made  him   the  adopted   son   of   Pharaoh's 

-     ■*£      ■    daughter  only  increased  the  difficulty  ;  for 

if  Moses  had  been  reared  as  an  Egyptian, 

he  would  naturally  have  received  an  Egyptian  office  and 

an  Egyptian  wife.      Moreover,  let  it  now  be  noticed  that 

we  have  in  1  K.  11 17  ff.,  in  its  present  form,  the  account 

1  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  95)  calls  her  Thermutis  ;  Artapanus  (in 
Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  9  27)  Merris.     Cp  col.  2090. 

2  Ewald  {Hist,  242)  long  ago  saw  this  ;  so  also  Ebers,  Durch 
Goscn  (1872),  72. 

3  The  Japanese  myth  is  that  the  first  child  born  to  the  divine 
pair,  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  the  parents  of  gods  and  men,  was 
set  adrift  in  an  ark  of  reeds.  The  story  (which  is  admitted  as 
genuine  by  Tylor,  Remarks  on  Japanese  Mythology)  is  told  in 
connection  with  an  account  of  Creation.  For  a  wider  circle  of 
kindred  stories  see  A.  Bauer,  Die  Cyros-sage  und  I  'erwandtes  ; 
K.  Schubert,  Herodots  Darstellung  der  Cyrussage. 

4  Note  that  no  name  is  mentioned  (apart  from  Akki)  but  that 
of  Sargina.  So  in  the  story  of  Moses  in  Ex.  2  no  name  is  given 
but  that  of  Moses.  The  cause  of  Sargina's  exposure  is  not 
mentioned. 

5  R.  W.  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Bab.  and  Ass.,  1  362  :  cp  KB,  ui.a 
100  ;  Del.  Par,  noZf  Note  that  iniiu  is  not  '  princess  '  (as  G. 
Smith)  but  '  poor.' 

6  In  Oxf.  Hejc.,  however,  w.  n-i5«  are  assigned  to  ]  (cp 
Wellh.,  C'.rn.). 

">  j'"i£,  like  pTS,  is  sometimes  an  error  for  "iii'O — i.e.,  Musri. 

8  The  story  in  Ex.  2  12  is  not  in  character  with  the  Moses  of 
the  liter  period.  '  He  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  and  when 
he  saw  that  there  was  no  one,'  etc.  One  may  defend  the  story 
of  the  flight  of  Moses  by  the  Egyptian  story  of  Sanehat  or 
Sinuhit  (KPP),  2  18^),  but  not  the  cause  of  the  flight. 
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of  an  Edomite  who  fled  into  Egypt,  and  was  there 
hospitably  received  by  Pharaoh,  who  gave  him  the 
queen's  sister  to  wife,  and  that  underlying  this  is  an 
earlier  and  more  authentic  story  that  the  asylum  found 
by  the  fugitive  was  in  the  N.  Arabian  Musri.1  The 
suspicion  naturally  arises  that  the  earliest  tradition 
respecting  Moses  represented  him  as  an  Israelite,  who, 
together  with  his  clan,  had  been  admitted  to  the  jus 
connubii  by  a  tribe  of  Midianites,  or  rather  {see  Hobab) 
Misrites,  which  dwelt  not  far  from  Horeb,  the  sacred 
mountain  of  Yahwe.  The  story  of  his  chivalrous 
conduct  towards  Hobab's  daughters  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  that  of  Jacob's  friendliness  to  Rachel  at 
the  well  (Gen.  29  2-10  J).  Jacob  marries  Rachel;  so 
Moses  marries  Zipporah,  who  is  one  of  the  seven 
daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian  (Musri  ?).  Who  are 
these  seven  daughters,  we  ask  ?  Surely  they  represent 
the  seven  districts  of  the  Misrite  territory,  one  of  which 
— that  nearest  Canaan — had,  we  hold,  for  its  centre 
Zarephath.  Zipporah  {q.v, )  is,  in  our  view,  a  mis- 
written  Zarephath,  just  as  Rachel  is  h.  distortion  of 
Jerahmeel.  Further,  let  us  not  forget  that  Elijah,  who 
is  in  some  important  respects  the  double  of  Moses,  is 
closely  connected  by  tradition  with  *  Zarephath  which 
belongs  to  Missur'  {1  K.  17 10,  revised  text ;  see  Zare- 
phath). The  only  doubt  is  whether  Moses  (i.e.,  the 
clan)  acquired  Zarephath  by  the  cession  of  t  Misrite 
chieftain,  or  by  conquest  (see  §  17). 

The  story  in  Ex.  \o.$ff.,  being  deeply  corrupt,  is  of  no  value 
for  the  story  of  Zipporah,  and  the  description  of  her  in  Nu.  1*2  1 
as  a  '  Cushite  woman  '  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  Some 
indeed  (e.g.,  Ewald,  Hist.  2  177  f,  n.  3)  have  supposed  that  it  is 
not  Zipporah  who  is  meant,  but  an  Ethiopian  concubine  whom 
Moses  took  after  the  death  of  Zipporah.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
Ethiopian  but  the  N.  Arabian  Cush  (see  Cush,  2)  that  is 
referred  to,  and  Hobab,  father  of  Zipporah  (Zarephath),  dwelt 
in  Musri2  which  adjoined  Cush. 

By  this  connection  the  clan  of  Mose  (Misri  ?),  as  it 
was  now  called,  and  apparently  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi3 
fi  A  Vahwi  became  a  priestly  and  in  a  wide  sense 
,  prophetic  tribe,   devoted   to  the  worship 

of  Yahwe.4  This  is  thoughtfully  de- 
scribed by  E  in  Ex.  3 1  4^69-14  as  <x.  new  and  solemn 
revelation  of  God  to  Moses  by  the  name  Yahwe  at 
'  Horeb  the  mountain  of  God.'  J  also  describes  a 
solemn  call  to  Moses,  but  presupposes  that  Yahwe  is 
already  known  to  the  elders  of  Israel  in  Egypt  (3 16). 
J  also  speaks  of  the  mountain  as  *-j'D  "n>  '  mount  Sinai '  5 
(mprr»  EV  '  the  bush,'  is  less  probable)  ;  it  burned,  and 
was  not  consumed.  The  mountain  (called  Horeb 
[mutilated  from  '  Jerahmeel '  ?]  by  E  and  Sinai  by  J)  is 
described,  according  to  a  very  plausible  emendation  of 
3 1,  as  in  'the  wilderness  of  Jerahmeel'  (read  -)|io 
SNprrv  ^or  "i3""?rj  *ipn)  ;  it  may  be  Jebel  Muweileh  which 
lies  NE.  of  "Ain  GadTs,  E.  of  the  Wady  es-Seraif,  but 
is  more  probably  some  mountain  -  group  nearer  to 
Kadesh.6  Horeb  or  Sinai  was  virtually  guarded  by  a 
tribe  of  Yahwe  -  worshippers  which  is  variously  called 
Kenites,  Jerahmeel  ites  (?),7  and  Misrites  (scarcely 
Midianites). 

We  are  further  told  that  Yahwe  commissioned  Moses 
to  bring  out  the  b'ne  Israel  who  were  in 
Egypt,  so  that  they  might  worship  Yahwe 
on    'this    mountain'    (so    E),    and    that    he    promised 

1  See  Hadad,  and  cp/QJ?  11  [1899],  551-556 ;  Beke,  Origines 
Biblica,  1  [1834],  307,  n.  4. 

2  Read   "m'2  for  JHD  (see  preceding  col.  n.  7). 

3  '  Levi '  is  doubtless  an  older  name  than  MoSe.  On  its 
origin  see  Levi. 

4  So  Bateson  Wright  (Was  Israel  ever  in  Egypt?  164)  finds 
'  traces  of  a  tradition  that  this  tribe  (Levi)  is  of  Kenite  origin. ' 

5  So  in  Dt.  33  16  read,  with  Renan,  -ro  *}2£'-  See  Bush,  and 
note  the  differences  of  scholars  as  to  the  exact  sense  of  rjJD.  a 
word  whichwe  certainly  do  not  expect  just  here,  and  find  only 
once  again  in  a  dependent  passage,  TJt.  33  16.  Bacon's  theory, 
adopted  by  Bennett  (Hastings,  DB  3  349  a),  is  therefore  excluded. 

6  Therefore  not  SE.  of  Elath  (as  Wellhausen).  See  Sinai, 
and  cp  Beer-lahai-roi,  Jehovah-jireh. 

7  'Ben  Reuel,'  Nu.  1029,  =  'ben  Jerahmeel.' 
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to  give  them  a  home  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  (so  J).  The  present  writer  regards  it  as  probable 
that  this  land  was  described  in  the  text  which  underlies 
Ex.  38  as  '  the  land  of  the  Kenite,  the  Rehobothite,  the 
Jerahmeelite,  and  the  Zarephathite '  ; l  that  the  '  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey'  was  in  the  Negeb2  (Nu. 
132i/.,  revised  text;  cp  Esiicol,  Paradise,  Rehob, 
Zin)  ;  and  even  our  present  narrative  is  not  without 
some  indications  that  the  Exodus  known  to  the  original 
tradition  was  i  peaceful  one,  and  that  the  land  which 
was  migrated  from  was  not  Goshen  but  Gushan  (the 
N.  Arabian  Cush) — not  Misraim  (Egypt)  but  Misrim 
(Musri).  Of  course  it  is  not  inconceivable  (cp  Exodus 
i. ,  §  3)  that  some  clans  of  Israel  may  have  been  in  Egypt, 
and  may  have  removed  from  that  country  to  join 
kindred  clans  in  N.  Arabia,  one  of  which — the  tribe  of 
Levi  or  Muse — may  even  have  gone  to  the  land  of 
Goshen  to  escort  their  brethren  to  Kadesh.  But  is 
there  not  something  artificial  in  this  construction  of 
history  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  story  of  Joseph  represents  Simeon 
as  having  been  kept  in  bondage  in  Egypt  (Gen.  4*224), 
and  that  we  naturally  suppose  Simeon  and  Levi  to  have 
shared  the  same  fate  (cp  Gen.  4.9 5a).  The  ethnic 
connections  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  however,  to  judge 
from  the  valuable  material  in  the  genealogies  of  1  Ch. 
4  6,  appear  to  have  been  N.  Arabian  ;  the  name 
Phinehas  is  not  to  be  quoted  as  suggesting  an  Egyptian 
element  in  Levi,  for  it  is  more  probably  of  Jerahmeelite 
than  of  Egyptian  origin  (see  Phinehas).  As  Moses 
is  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (so  closely  connected 
by  tradition  with  N.  Arabia)  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
him  in  Egypt,  though  he  (i.e. ,  his  clan)  may,  as  we  have 
admitted,  possibly  (not  probably)  have  made  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Egyptian  frontier. 

That  the  Moses-clan  was  at  any  rate  composed  of 
fearless  warriors  (cp  Ex.3226/",  and  contrast  the  timid 
Moses  of  Ex.  2x2)  is  shown  by  the  story 
24-2  *  which  underlies  the  certainly  corrupt 
narrative  in  Ex.  424-26.  As  it  now  stands,  the  narrative 
relates  in  most  obscure  terms  how  Zipporah  protected 
her  husband  against  the  angry  Yah  we-  (!)  by  circumcis- 
ing her  son  (see  Circumcision,  §  2).  Really,  how- 
ever, in  our  view,  the  passage  describes  a  feat  of 
martial  prowess  comparable  to  that  ascribed  to  Shamgar 
injudg.  331  (see  Crit.  Bib.). 

We  read  thus,  '  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  wilderness  of 
Jerahmeel  that  Jerahmeelites  {i.e.,  Amalekites,  raiders  who  had 
no  fixed  settlements)  fell  upon  him  and  sought  to  slay  him. 
And  he  took  an  ox-goad,  and  smote  the  Jerahmeelites,  and 
thought,  I  have  wiped  out  the  Jerahmeelites '  (cp  Ex.  17  14^,  '  I 
will  wipe  out  the  name  of  Amalek,'  etc.).  To  explain  this  it 
maybe  noted  that  the  word  'Jerahmeelites'  has,  we  believe,  a 
twofold  meaning  :  (1)  those  of  Jerahmeelite  origin,  (2)  Bedouins. 

The  tradition  of  the  Exodus,  as  we  now  have  it,  is 
indeed  extremely  inconsistent.     At  one  time  it  delineates 
a  Moses  who  must  be  an   individual 


e.g. ,  Ex.  3-423) ;  at  another,  it  enables 


8.  Elaboration 

™*  us  to  see  plainly  that  Moses  is  no 
individual,  but  a  clan.  We  need  not  wonder  at  these 
variations.  The  original  tradition,  which  had  to  do 
chiefly  with  tribes,  was  too  strong  to  be  altogether 
transformed ;  but  the  tendency  of  storytellers  to 
individualise  altered  the  primitive  tradition  in  many 
points.  Here  is  an  instance.  We  have  seen  how  the 
infancy  of  Moses  was  glorified  ;  tradition  was  equally 
careful  to  give  the  hero  a  suitable  equipment  as  a  prophet 
of  Yahwe.  A  prophet,  according  to  the  primitive  notion, 
must  be  a  thaumaturgist ;  Moses  therefore  needed  1 
wonder-working  staff.3 

(  l  In  Ex.3  8,  as  it  now  stands,  these  names  have  become 
Canaanite,  Hittite,  Amorite,  Perizzite ' ;  '  Hivite  '  and  '  Jebusite ' 
have  been  added. 

2  So  in  1  S.  18 25-27  the  '  hundred  foreskins'  (mSiy  HNd)  may 
have  come  by  corruption  from  '  Jerahmeelites '  (c^NDm')-  The 
whole  story  becomes  quite  plain  and  natural.  Cp  Shechem, 
and  see  Crit.  Bib. 

In  Ex.  420  (S  paraphrases  ti\v  po.{38ov  ttjv  napa  tov  Qeov. 
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According  to  J,  Yah  we  vouchsafed   to  give  a   supernatural 

5 ower  to  the  shepherd's  staff  in  the  hand  of  Moses  (4 iff.)\  but 
gets  rid  of  the  thaumaturgic  element  as  soon  as  he  can.  E,  on 
the  other  hand,  status  that  God  entrusted  Muses  with  a  staff 
which  he  had  not  previously  possessed,  to  perform  his  wonderful 
works  (4  17  ;  cp  20/'),  and  that  of  the  five  plagues  inflicted  upon 
the  Egyptians  by  Muses  four  (/.*.,  all  except  the  death  of  the 
firstborn)  were  brought  by  his  lifting  up  or  stretching  out  his 
staff,  and  the  striking  story  of  Rephidim  turns  entirely  on  the 
uplifting  of  the  hand  with  the  staff.  P,  too,  attaches  much 
importance  to  the  staff,  though  it  is  of  Aaron's  staff  that  this 
writer  speaks.  _  Four  out  of  the  six  plagues  were  inflicted  by  its 
means,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  fifth,  the  boils  were  brought 
about  by  M*»sus  throwing  soot  into  the  air  before  Pharaoh.  So 
too  at  the  passage  of  the  yam  sufih  (see  below,  §  10),  E  tells  us 
(14  16)  of  a  command  of  God  that  Moses  should  lift  up  his  staff 
(over  the  sua),  whilst  H  {ib.,  cp  21)  is  content  with  the  stretching 
out  of  the  hands  ;  in  either  case  the  phraseology  has  an  implica- 
tion of  magic  art.     Cp  Pi  agues  [TenJ. 

The  demand  addressed  to  Pharaoh  by  Moses  next 
requires  attention.      J  puts  it  thus,  '  And  tbey  said,  The 

9  Interviews  iM  of  the  Hebrews  has  met  with  us  * 

with  Pharaoh.  let,  ,us  g0  three,  d^s' .  j.0"""*  %\  t]f 
wilderness,    and    sacrifice    to    Yahwe, 

lest  he  fall  on  us  with  pestilence  or  with  the  sword' 
{53  [2];  cp  3i8  827)  ;  and  again,  'And  Moses  said, 
We  will  go  with  our  young  and  with  our  old,  with  our 
sons  and  with  our  daughters,  with  our  flocks  and  with 
our  herds  will  we  go  ;  for  we  must  hold  a  feast  to  Yahwe' 
(IO9);  and  yet  again,  'And  Moses  said,  Thou  must 
also  give  into  our  hand  sacrifices  and  burnt  offer- 
ings. .  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us  ;  there  shall 
not  a  hoof  be  left  behind  ;  for  thereof  must  we  take  to 
serve  Yahwe  our  God  ;  and  we  know  not  with  what  we 
must  serve  Yahwe  till  we  come  thither'  (10 25  f. ). 

Elsewhere  (see  Plagues,  Ten)  we  have  commented 
On  the  imperfect  truthfulness  of  these  demands  ;  here, 
therefore,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  phrase  hag  )  uhwe, 
'feast  of  Yahwe'  (lOg).  This  phrase  confirms  our 
previous  suspicion  that  the  Egyptian  training  of  Moses 
is  not  a  feature  of  the  original  tradition,  the  notion 
which  underlies  the  word  hag  (i.e.,  probably,  a  solemn 
circuit  round  a.  sacred  object)  being  specially  Arabian 
(cp  Dance,  §  3).  The  phrase  '  three  days'  journey' 

also  deserves  notice.  It  might  indeed  be  a  mere 
stylistic  idiom  {cp  Gen.  30 36  Nu.  10 33)  ;  but  it  is 
expressly  put  into  Moses'  mouth  by  Yahwe  (3 18); 
accordingly  it  is  used  by  Moses  twice.  Moreover,  when 
Moses  '  led  Israel  onward  from  the  yam  suph,  and  they 
went  out  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur  (Missur?),'  we  are 
told  that  '  they  went  three  days  in  the  desert,  and  found 
no  water'  (Ex.1522);  shortly  afterwards  they  came  to 
Sinai.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  Horeb  or  Sinai  was 
represented  in  the  primitive  story  as  three  days'  journey 
in  the  desert  of  Musri.  Yet  it  was  certainly  much  more 
than  three  days'  journey  from  the  Red  Sea.  This  may 
„,  perhaps   favour   the  view,   to  which   the 

fl  hyam  manifold  difficulties  of  the  story  of  the 
"  '  passage  of  the  sea  give  some  plausibility, 
that  the  yam  sftph,  like  the  waters  of  Marah  \_q.v.\ 
had  originally  no  existence  outside  the  ideal  wonder- 
land to  which  we  are  introduced  in  Gen.  2.  If  this  view 
be  accepted,  the  traditional  story  of  the  passage  of  the 
sea  (religiously  so  impressive)  has  come  out  of  a  myth 
which  like  that  of  the  'ark  of  bulrushes,'  originally 
floated  in  tradition  apart  from  any  historical  setting1 — 
a  myth  of  the  destruction  of  certain  enemies  of  Yahwe 
in  a  '  sea  of  reeds  '  by  a  great  wonder-working  prophet. 
Perhaps,  if  the  reading  yam  siiph  is  the  original  one 
(see  §  10),  no  better  explanation  is  available.  We  are 
at  any  rate  liberated  by  it  from  1  view  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Israelites  which  is  encompassed  with 
difficulty. 

It  has  indeed   been   ably  attempted   elsewhere   (see 

*  In  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Legend  of  Alexander  (37; 
Budge's  edition,  1  96)  we  read,  '  We  saw  in  that  river  a  reed  the 
height  of  which  was  thirty  cubits,  and  its  thickness  as  that  of  a 
garland  which  a  man  puts  on  his  head.  The  whole  city  was 
overshadowed  by  these  reeds.'  Cp  the  suggestive  remark  in 
Wi.  GI  2  92. 
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Exodus  i. ,  §§  10-16)  to  make  the  story  of  the  yam  suph 
(interpreted  as  the  Red  Sim)  geographically,  and  there- 
fore to  some  extent  also  historically,  intelligible.  The 
attempt  could  only  be  made  provisionally.  From 
Egyptian  sources  we  have  no  confirmation  of  the  story, 
nor  is  there  the  least  chance  of  our  getting  any,  and  to 
rely  on  the  unconfirmed  accounts  of  such  comparatively 
late  writers  as  J  and  E,  and  on  a  supposed  fragment  of 
a  commemorative  song  from  the  'Mosaic  age'1  (Ex. 
lfn-3),  would  not  be  a  critical  procedure.  Investiga- 
tion had  to  proceed  tentatively,  and  since  the  first 
efforts  have  met  with  doubtful  success,  we  must  now 
try  again,  and  enter  on  paths  partly  marked  out  long 
ago  by  an  English  scholar,  confident  that  religion  can 
only  gain  by  the  fullest  investigation  of  its  history.  Sea, 
further,  Red  Si-:a. 

The  story  of  the  '  Plagues  of  Egypt '  will  receive 
separate  consideration  (see  Plagues  [Ten],   especially 

11.  N.  Arabian 

*  '         of  the  existence  of  ill-feeling  between 

Misrites  and  Israelites.  It  is  as  friends  that  the  Misrite 
and  the  Israelite  women  part.  They  have  long  been 
neighbours  or  even  housemates,  and  the  Mi.srites  who 
stay  behind  do  not  grudge  their  precious  jewels  to  their 
departing  friends  (Ex.  322).  Indeed,  some  of  the  N. 
Arabians  {21  aiy,  in  MT  of  Ex.  1238  ;  AV  'mixed 
multitude')  or  Zarephathites  (hoson.  MT  of  Nu.  II4; 
AV  'mixed  multitude'),  especially  Hobab  (Xu.  1029, 
Judg.  1 16  4n),  accompany  the  Israelites.  See  Minglkd 
People.  Nor  need  we  trouble  ourselves  too  much 
about  the  names  Goshen,  Pithom,  Rameses  (Raamses), 
Pihahiroth,  Baal-zephon,  Succoth,  Etham  ;  for,  in  spite 
of  a  prevalent  opinion  which  is  deserving  of  all  respect, 
it  is  probably  best  to  explain  them  as  names  of  the 
Negeb  of  S.  Palestine  or  N.  Arabia.2 

(</  \  It  is,  at  any  rate  of  the  highest  importance  that  a 
number  of  OT  passages  become  satisfactorily  clear  only 
when  we  assume  them  to  refer  to  a  sojourn  of  the 
Israelites  in  Arabia.  The  witness  of  Jeroboam,  son 
of  Nebat,  depends,  it  is  true,  on  emendations  of  the  text 
of  1  K.  I225-33  (see  Shechem)  ;  but  the  emendations 
are  such  as  cannot  safely  be  disregarded,  and  they 
appear  to  prove  that  Jeroboam  uttered  these  words, 
speaking  of  the  golden  calf?  '  Behold,  thy  god,  O 
Israel,  who  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Misrim. ' 

(b)  In  Am.  97  emendation  is  again  employed  ;  but  the 
obscurity  of  the  passage  fully  justifies  it.  '  Have  not  I 
brought  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Misrim,  from 
Rehoboth  of  Jerahmeel,'  follows  naturally  on  v.  9, 
'Are  ye  not  as  the  bne"  Cushim  (the  Cushites  of  N. 
Arabia)  to  me,  O  ye  bne  Israel?  saith  Yah  we.'  See 
Rehoboth. 

(c)  The  passage  Am.  f)  25-27  is  hardly  intelligible  as  it 
stands.  When  emended,  it  becomes  full  of  suggestion. 
Read,    '  Do   ye    bring    me    sacrifices  and    offerings    in 

he  wilderness  of  the  Arabians,  O  house  of  Israel? 
Then  the  Cushites,  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  the  Kenites, 
and  the  Salma?ans  (see  Salma)  shall  take  you  away, 
and  I  will  carry  you  into  exile  beyond  Cusham,  saith 

1  See  the  commentaries  of  Baentsch  and  Holzinger,  and  cp 
Ofs.  31,  n.  £■.  It  seems  hazardous  to  make  the  'Song  of 
Mos^  '  earlier  than  the  earliest  of  the  psalms  in  the  Psalter. 

-  (.'usliarij  [Sarejphathim,  Jerahmeel,  Rehoboth,  Zaphan 
(inferred  from  Zepbani[ah]),  Maacath,  Ethan  are  the  possible 
originals.  Of  course,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  names  were  in- 
serted to  make  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  plausible.  When,  how- 
ever, we  remember  the  result  mentioned  above,  of  the  N. 
Araiii.iii  affinities  of  the  personal  names  connected  with  the 
E\M'lti^  (Moses,  Aaron,  Miriam,  Hur,  Phinehas,  etc.),  we 
naturally  incline  to  interpret  the  local  names  in  a  similar 
way. 

y  Possibly  the  idea  that  there  were  t-ro  calves  arose  when 
'  Bethel '  and  '  Dan  '  were  supposed  to  lie  different  places  ;  really 
'Bethel'  may  have  lain  close  to  'Dan'  (see  Shechem).  The 
story  in  Ex.  3*248  favours  the  view  thnt  there  was  but  one  calf, 
and  so  does  Is.  57  s,  if  the  text  has  been  rightly  emended  (see 
Memorial,  2). 
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Yahwe.'1     There  are  parallels  for  this  in  the  book  of 
Amos  itself  (see  the  next  passage,  and  Paradise). 

(d)  Now,  too,  it  becomes  plain  how  Am.  2 10  was 
originally  read.  '  But  it  was  I  that  brought  you  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Misrim,  and  led  you  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Arabians.'  2 

(e)  A  similar  statement  is  made  in  Mic.  64,  where 
according  to  an  emendation  that  seems  to  be  called  for, 
the  right  names  are  probably  Misrim,  Arbhim,  Misrim, 
Jerahme'elim  (see  Micah  [Book],  §  3  [/.],  1). 

Thus  the  prophets,  if  we  have  recovered  their  text, 
are  on  the  side  of  the  new  theory.  It  is  only  in  post- 
exilic  passages  like  Is.  IO26  11 15/  43  16/.  51 10  63  n 
Ps.  666  7717/20  781353  IO679  11435  136i3  Neh.  99n 
that  we  find  unmistakable  allusions  to  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt.  It  is  also  a  prophet  {see  above,  c)  who  enables 
us  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  story  of  the  forty  years' 
wandering  in  the  wilderness.  It  arose  in  an  ancient 
scribe's  chamber,  and  was  the  result  of  reading  d^sin, 
'forty,'  instead  of  D'liy.  'Arabians  (cp  Kirjath-arba, 
'  city  of  four,'  for  Kirjath-arab,  '  city  of  Arabia  '  ?).  If 
the  reader  will  now  turn  to  Ex.  133 14  2O2,  Dt.  56 
612  814  13  5io,  Josh.  24  17,  Judg.  68,  he  will  be 
struck  by  the  great  improvement  effected  by  simply 
reading  omy,  'Arabians,'  for  D'~ny,  'servants';  the 
'  house  (  —territory)  of  the  Arabians  '  is  clearly  a  much 
better  parallel  to  '  the  land  of  D'lap '  than  the  phrase 
which  now  stands  in  the  text — viz.,  'the  house  of 
bondage'  (rather,  of  servants).  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  also  remove  the  '  forty  years  '  from  most  of  the 
Hexateuch  passages  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  because 
the  legend  had  already  fixed  itself  in  the  literary  circles 
to  which  the  writers  of  those  passages  belonged.  In 
Nu.  1433  (J),  however,  on  which  32i3  is  dependent, 
it  is  quite  possible.  The  legend  is  therefore  subse- 
quent to  J,  and  anterior  to  the  parasnetic  part  of  Dt 
and  to  P. 

So  far  as  the  residence  in  a  Misrim  (q'I^d)  which  was  not 
Egypt  is  concerned,  we  have  the  support  of  Beke,  who  attempts, 
it  is  true,  to  rescue  far  too  much  of  the  traditional  narratives, 
but  is  on  safe  ground  when  he  argues  that  '  the  land  of  Goshen 
or  of  Rameses  was  an  integral  and,  as  I  should  contend,  a 
principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mitzraim1  (Origines  Biblica, 
1  277).  His  geographical  definition  of  D'li'D  is  too  wide  ;  but 
without  the  help  of  Assyriology  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

The  traditional  details  of  the  journey  from  the  yam 
suph  to  the  sacred  mountain  now  lose,  not  indeed  their 


12.  Clans  at  - 


religious,3  but  at  any  rate  their  historical 
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interest.       It    is    probable    that  no  such 


journey  was  known  to  the  original  tradition. 
It  is  possible  that  ya?/i  sftph  (HID  D')  is  an  early  corruption  of 
DSIS'D^  'seaofZarephath,'4a  synonym  for  n^CH  C,=  ^NCnVD't 
'sea  of  Jerahmeel,' — i.e.,  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Salt  Si-:  a),  and  that 
the  names  Makah  iff.v.)  and  Elim  (q.v.)  are  but  fragments  of 
the  ethnic  plural  'Jerahme'elim,'  such  as  we  often  find  side  by 
side  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  a  later  age.  Massah  and 
Mf.ribah  (g.v.\  and  Rephidtm,5  to  which  traditions  of  more 
value  were  attached,  were  certainly  in  the  territory  sometimes 
described  as  Jerahmeelite  ;  Massah  was  apparently  by  the  rock 
of  Kadesh  (see  Sei.a),  and  Meribah  was  more  fully  designated 
Meribah  of  Kadesh  (a  variation  of  Kadesh  of  Jerahmeel  [?]).6 

1  The  reference  is  to  the  cultus  of  Bethel,  Gilgal  (  =  Cusham- 
jerahmeel  =  Dan?),  and  Beersheba.  Do  ye  fall  back  to  the 
religion  of  the  Cushites?  'Then  these  very  people  shall  take 
you  away.'     Read — 

cnc^di  c-rp]  c'^Ncnvi  dt's  c^rw  \nvy\ 

2  ruts'  is  an  erroneous  gloss.  It  now  becomes  unnecessary 
to  reject  the  whole  of  1 10  as  a  later  insertion  (Nowack's  theory). 

3  Cp  Pillar  of  Cloud. 

4  Cp  Dt.  1  1,  where  the  text  of  the  document  used  by  the  later 
writer  whom  we  call  D<2  probably  read  '.  .  .  in  Arabia  of  Jerah- 
meel, opposite  Zarephath,'  etc.  See  Suph.  Perhaps  the  writer 
who  fused  the  Misrite  and  the  Egyptian  forms  of  the  tradition 
found  n£"j"C*  indistinctly  written,  and  confounded  the  'sea 
with  a  mythiral  'sea  of  reeds '  (>ee  §  10). 

5  The  Rephulim  story  is  apparently  the  justification  of  the 
long  feud  between  Israel  and  Amalek  in  later  times.  Cp 
Jehovah-nissi. 

6  Mr.  S.  A.  Cook  acutely  compares  Meribah  with  Meri(b)baal 
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While  the  Moses-clan  and  those  associated  with  it  were  at  the 
sacred  mountain,  they  were  of  course  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  Kenites.  This  is  suggested  symbolically  by  E's  statement 
(J  may  have  said  the  same  thing  1),  that  Moses  received  a  visit 
from  his  father-in-law,  who  gave  him  important  advice  relative 
to  his  administration  of  justice.2 

This  account,  however,  is  placed  out  of  the  proper 
order  ;  the  visit  was  originally  supposed  to  have  occurred 
near  the  close  of  the  sojourn  at  Horeb  (see  Ex.  18,  end). 
(On  Massah  and  Meribah,  and  on  the  gift  of  manna 
and  of  quails,  see  special  articles. ) 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  great  Theophany  and 
the  '  berith '  (see  Covenant).  It  is  important  to  use  the 
Accounts  resu"s  °f  critical  analysis,  and  to  keep 
nf  Theorjhanv  '^e  tmee  accounts  separate.  Accord- 
"  '"  ing  to  J,  after  the  preliminaries  described 
in  chap.  19,  Moses,  who  alone  approached  Yahwe,  re- 
ceived from  Yahwe  the  Ten  3  Words,  '  the  words  of  the 
covenant '  (concerning  ritual),  which,  at  the  divine  com- 
mand, he  wrote  down  upon  two  tables  of  stone.  '  He 
was  there  with  Yahwe  forty  days  and  forty  nights  ;  he 
neither  ate  bread  nor  drank  water'  (3428).  When  the 
time  for  departure  comes,  the  people  are  troubled,  and 
put  aside  their  ornaments,4  and  Moses  asks  Yahwe 
whom  he  will  send  with  him  to  lead  Israel  to  its  resting- 
place.  The  answer  is  given,  '  My  pdnim  (manifesta- 
tion5) shall  go  with  you'  (33 14).  Early  the  next 
morning  Moses  ascends  the  mountain,  and  another 
favour  is  granted  ;  '  Yahwe  passed  by. '  The  noble 
declaration  of  Yahwe's  ethical  nature  in  34  6/.  belongs 
to  a  redactor  ;  as  Battersby  has  noticed,  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  school  of  religious  thought  later  and  wiser 
than  the  Yahwist's  (Ox/.  Hex.  2134). 

According  to  E,  after  the  due  preliminaries,  there 
was  a  great  thunderstorm,  and  Moses  brought  the 
people  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  meet  God. 
Affrighted  at  the  storm  and  the  'trumpet,'  the  people 
fled  from  the  mountain,  and  Moses  alone  drew  near  to 
the  darkness  in  which  God  was.  The  words  spoken 
were,  as  the  text  now  stands,  the  famous  Decalogue 
adopted  by  the  Church  (see  Decalogue).  The  prob- 
ability, however,  is  that  E's  original  Decalogue  (if  the 
number  ten  may  be  assumed6)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cultus  laws  (2O22-26  2229-31  23 10-19 [20-33]). 

After  reporting  the  words  of  God  to  the  elders,  Moses, 
attended  by  Joshua,  again  ascends  the  mountain,  and 
remains  there  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  during  which 
time,  it  is  probable,  he  has  received  instruction  in 
the  'judgments'  or  decisions  (mishpatlm)  in  21  1 
22 16.  Finally  he  receives  the  two  tables  of  stone,  on 
which  the  fundamental  words  of  God  have  been  written 
by  the  divine  hand.7  (The  story  of  the  Golden  Calf 
[q.v. ]  may  be  passed  over.8)  An  altar  is  erected,  and 
burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings  are  offered.  The 
people  are  besprinkled  with  the  '  blood  of  the  covenant ' 
(248;  see  Covenant,  §  5,  end),  so  that,  on  the  basis 
of  their  promise  of  obedience,  their  communion  with  the 
deity  is  assured. 

According  to  D,  the  sole  foundation  and  contents  of  the 
covenant  at  Horeb  was  the  (expanded)  Decalogue. 

(Massah,  §  3,  end)  ;  now  Meri(b)baal  is  one  of  the  many  distor- 
tions of  Jerahmeel  (see  Mephibosheth). 

1  Probably  Ex.  IS  contains  some  elements  from  J's  parallel 
account  which  Rjf.  has  worked  into  E's  narrative.  So  Di., 
Bacon  (.Trip.  Trad.,  189^),  Carpenter-Battersby  (2  108). 

Moses  then  is  the  sheikh  of  his  clan.  Presumably  the  place 
or  judgment  is  the  sanctuary  of  Yahwe,  near  HorL-b.  According 
to  Judg.4n  (cp  XU.IO29-32,  J),  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  ac- 
companied Israel  to  the  Promised  Land.      Cp  the  statement 


about 


31  2ig. 


3  The  number  ten  is  only  probable. 
So  J's  part  of  834.  The  trouble  was  caused  by  the  prospect 
of  going  to  a  distance  from  the  god  of  Sinai,  and  as  a  consolation 
the  ornaments  are  probably  to  be  devoted  to  the  decoration  of 
the  sacred  tent  and  of  the  Ark.  See  Dillmann  and  Baentsch 
ad  loc. 

*  Cp  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  tire  (Ex.  13  21). 

°  J  or  Wellhausen's  reconstruction  see  Decalogue,  §  5. 

'  See  Baentsch  on  Ex.  24  12,  but  cp  Ox/.  Hex.,  ad  loc.  (2  119). 
The  allusion  to  the  golden  calves  (or  calf? — see  Shechem) 
of  Jeroboam  is  unmistakable. 
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_  According  to  P,  the  glory  of  Yahwe  was  for  six  days  hidden 
in  a  cloud  on  the  top  of  Sinai.  On  the  seventh  day  Moses  was 
called  into  the  cloud  (Ex.  24 15  i-isa),  where  he  received  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  the  priests  and  their 
vestments,  the  altar  of  incense,  etc.  (25 1-31 1?&).  There  Moses 
received  the  two  'tables  of  the  testimony'  (see  Akk,  §  3);  his 
face  shone  so  that  he  veiled  it  (cp  Horn).  The  tabernacle  was 
eagerly  constructed,  furnished,  and  sanctified.  Aaron  and  his 
sons  were  consecrated  as  priests  (Nadab  and  Abihu  can  be 
passed  over).  From  time  to  time  the  various  laws  of  the  Book 
of  Leviticus  were  communicated. 

What  is  the  element  of  historical  truth,  whether  large 
or  small,  which  forms  the  kernel  of  these  various  narra- 
14  Historical  tives''  ^ere  as  elsewhere  in  the  primi- 
element  tive  Story  the  obJect  of  tne  narrators  is, 
'  not  to  relate  what  actually  occurred, 
but  to  shape  traditions  of  the  past  for  the  good  of  the 
present.'1  If  it  was  really  a  primitive  tradition  that, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  clan  or  tribe  of  Mose,  certain 
Israelitish  tribes  left  the  Egyptian  territory  and  went  to 
the  land  of  the  Kenites,  where  their  conductors  had 
long  been  settled,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  new-comers 
would  have  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  Kenites.  In 
any  case  the  Mole-clan  and  the  clans  which  gathered 
round  it  from  whatever  quarter  must  have  taken  this 
step.'2  The  'pomp  and  circumstance'  of  the  so-called 
'  covenant '  was  unnecessary.  What  may  have  occurred 
is  described  in  a  passage  which  is  one  of  the  most 
antique  portions  of  the  narrative  of  JE  (Ex.  18 12,  E) : — 

'And  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  took  a  burnt  offering  and 
sacrifices  for  God ;  and  Aaron  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came 
to  hold  the  sacred  meal  before  God  '  (  =  at  the  sanctuary). 

Jethro  (or  perhaps  Jethru),  the  priest  of  '  Midian ' 
(Musri)  is  about  to  bring  his  visit  to  Moses  to  an  end 
(I827).  Before  he  does  so,  he  offers  sacrifices  to  Yahwe 
his  God,  and  invites  the  representatives  of  Israel  to  assist 
at  the  ceremony  and  the  feast.  Before  they  could  do 
this,  the  Israelite  clans  must  have  been  solemnly  incor- 
porated with  Yahwe's  people.  This  incorporation  is 
now  solemnly  recognised  by  Jethro.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of 
initiation.3 

May  we  venture  to  say  that  there  was  already  an 
essential  difference  between  the  religion  of  the  Kenites 
and  that  of  the  new  worshippers  of  Yahwe  ?  There 
was — if  we  may  assume  that  in  some  wonderful  way, 
explicable  only  as  an  intervention  of  Yahwe,  certain 
newly  arrived  Israelites  had  been  delivered  from  the 
very  jaws  of  death.4  If,  however,  we  cannot  venture 
to  assume  this,  the  origin  of  the  difference  which  subse- 
quently existed  between  the  Yahwism  of  the  Israelites 
and  that  of  any  other  people  which  recognised  a  god 
named  Yahwe  must  be  referred  to  some  later  period. 
It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  even  critics  who  as 
regards  the  story  of  the  yam  suph  may  be  called  relatively 
conservative,  distinctly  hold  that  the  original  Yahwism 
of  the  Israelites  had  no  ethical  character.  All  that  they 
can  say  is  that  the  claim  upon  Israels  fidelity  constituted 
by  Yahwe's  great  mercy  at  the  Red  Sea  had  an  ethical 
character,  and  that  the  desire  to  satisfy  this  claim  was 
a  potent  impulse  to  the  gradual  moralisation  of  Israel's 
religion. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  the  sacred 
mountain  must  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from 
Kadesh  —  i.e. ,  the  southern  Kadesh  called  Kadesh- 
barnea  or  rather  (see  Negeb,  §  2)  Kadesh-jerahmeel. 

1  Guthe,  GVI  23. 

2  'A  tribe  that  changes  its  seats  changes  its  gods'  (W.  R. 
Smith). 

3  Perhaps,  as  Budde  {Religion  0/  Israel  to  the  Exile,  23) 
remarks,  this  is  the  reason  why  Moses  is  not  mentioned  as  taking 
part  in  the  sacrifice. 

4  '  The  Kenites  served  their  god  because  they  knew  no  better  ; 
because  he  was  of  their  blood-kindred,  and  had  grown  up  in  in- 
separable union  with  them.  .  .  .  But  Israel  served  Yahwe  because 
He  had  kept  his  word  ;  because  He  had  won  Israel  as  his  posses- 
sion by  an  inestimable  benefit '  (it'id.  35/). _  But  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  Kenites  had  experienced  no  divine  mercies  which 
awakened  the  same  ethical  impulse  as  the  deliverance  at  the 
Red  Sea  (ex  hyp.)  awakened  m  the  Israelites?  If  the  tribal 
name  '  Jerahmeel '  was  interpreted  by  the  Jerahmeelites  to  mean 
'  God  has  mercy,'  they  had.  But  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  lay 
stress  upon  this. 
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It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mountain  that  the 
new  Yahwe-worshippers  sullied.  We  therefore  set  aside 
the  notion  of  a  long  journey  from  Sinai  or  Horeb  to 
Kadesh,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  early  con- 
struction of  a  surrogate  for  the  mountain  shrine  of 
Yahwe  (the  Ark).  As  long  as  the  clans  or  tribes 
remained  within  easy  distance  of  God's  mountain,  the 
need  of  a  portable  sanctuary  could  not  have  been  felt. 
It  was  when  they  began  to  push  forward  into  new 
territories  (perhaps  even  '  three  days'  journey,'  Nil.  1033, 
would  disquiet  them)  that  this  want  would  begin  to  be 
noticed.  Whether  the  construction  of  the  Ark  was 
an  Israelitish  idea,  or  due  to  imitation  of  the  Kenites  or 
Misrites,  we  cannot  say  ;  the  Hebrew  narrator  had  not 
a  historical  object  in  ascribing  it  to  a  divine  revelation 
to  Moses.  At  any  rate,  the  idea  of  Re  11  an  and  Guthe 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Israelites  was  suggested  by  Egyptian 
prototypes  is  not  plausible,  the  connections  of  Moses 
being  not  Egyptian,  but  Arabian. 

If  we  add  that   we  also  dismiss  certain   traditional 
stories  relative   to   the  journey  from   Sinai   to  Kadesh 

TVT      "h    Vi        (See    KlBROTH-HA TTAAVAH,     MaNNA, 

Dathan  ■       quails,  Meribah),  it  is  only  from  the 
.  ',      point  of  view  of  students  of  the  early- 

Aaron  and     r.  ,  ~,  ...       .    ,      J 

history.      There  is  something  to  learn 

from  each  of  these  traditions,  and  the 


Miriam. 


picture  of  the  great  leader  as  it  was  painted  by  the  later 
narrators  possesses  a  special  interest  of  its  own.  Whether 
'  very  meek '  is  what  E  meant  to  say  in  Nu.  123  may 
be  doubted  (cp  Poor,  §  1)  ;  but  certainly  irpoiro- 
<pbp-i)ff€v  (Dt.  I31  (£>  ;  Acts  13 18)  may  fitly  describe  the 
Leader's  uniform  gentleness  and  love  towards  his  people 
(see  especially  the  sublime  as  well  as  beautiful  passage, 
Ex.  3232).  P,  it  is  true,  reports  an  exception  to  this  at 
Meribah,  where,  in  his  impatience,  Moses  exclaims  to 
the  assembly  of  Israel,  'Hear  now,  ye  rebels'  (Nu. 
20 10);  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  P 
has  accurately  reproduced  the  tradition  which  had 
reached  him. 

The  reason  for  doubting  is  as  follows: — In  Gen.  33  19  34^: 
7NDriV  is.  we  believe,  mis  writ  ten  -i£rt  (one  of  the  many  distor- 
tions of  tli  is  ethnic).  This  suggests  the  possibility  that  D'lDH 
in  D'-pri  NJ"U'2U'  (Nu.  20  10)  may  have  been  corrupted  out  of  an 

indistinctly  written  n^NOnY-  It  is  probable  that  Jerahmeelites 
(Kenites)  accompanied  the  Israelites  from  Kadesh.  Now  the 
rock  of  Meribah  (=Kadesh-jerahmeel?)  was  their  own  rock. 
The  original  story  may  have  traced  the  sacred  fountain  of 
Kadesh  to  a  stroke  on  the  rock  given  by  the  staff  of  Moses.  In 
this  story  Moses  probably  addressed  the  Jerahmeelites  (n2"117CC 
D'^NSmO-  The  mistaken  reading  'ye  rebels'  (QHCrO  probably 
led  to  a  recast  of  the  tradition.  Cp,  however,  .Massah  and 
Mkkikah. 

Certainly  one  whom  '  Yahwe  knew  face  to  face'  (Dt. 
34io)  could  not  have  the  ordinary  human  weaknesses. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  Moses  was  wanting  in  mercifulness 
even  under  great  provocation  (see  Nu.  12 13  [K],  I622 
[P]).  The  narratives  as  we  have  them  represent  Moses 
and  his  opponents  as  individuals.  It  is  very  possible, 
however,  that  relations  of  clans  are  symbolised  by  these 
personal  narratives.1  The  Reubenites  (  =  Dathan  and 
Abiram)  may  have  resented  the  superiority  of  the  Mose 
clan  on  the  ground  that  Reuben  and  Levi  were  equally 
descended  from  Leah,  and  the  clans  of  '  Miriam'  and 
of  '  Aaron  '  may  have  become  jealous  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  kindred  clan  of  Mose.  To  go  farther  than  this 
and  conjecture  (with  Guthe,  Gr/2125)  that  Moses,  as 
well  as  Joshua,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  which 
traditionally  derived  its  origin  from  Rachel,  seems  un- 
wise. Indeed,  the  supposed  connection  of  Joshua  with 
Ephraim  is  probably  due  to  a.  later  misapprehension. 
See  Joshua. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  confederated  clans  of  Israel 

IB   Death  *n  Kadesh  anc*  its  neighbourhood  the  story 

of  Moses    °^  Moses  ouSnt'  one  would  have  thought, 

to  have  ended.      It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 

it  did  not   once  do  so,  and  that   the  mountain  from 

1  '  It  is  the  most  probable  thing  in  the  world  that  actual  history 
underlies  this  representation  '  (Budde,  Rel.  of  Isr.  82). 
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which,  according  to  tradition,  he  surveyed  the  land 
which  was  about  to  be  occupied,  was  not  in  Musn 
rather  than  in  Moab  (another  case  of  the  confusion  of 
IISD  and  3N1D).  The  reason  of  this  statement  is  as 
follows  :—  When  the  Israelites,  unaware  that  Yahwe  s 
power  extended  beyond  Kadesh,  murmured  at  the 
report  of  the  spies,  and  talked  of  returning  into  Egypt, 
Yahwe  in  his  wrath  threatened  to  destroy  them,  and  to 
make  Moses  {i.e.,  the  Moses-clan)  into  'a  nation 
greater  and  mightier  than  they'  (Nu.  14i2).  Ultimately, 
we  are  told,  Yahwe  decided  that  only  Caleb,  who  was 
of  'another  spirit,'1  should,  with  his  posterity,  possess 
the  land.  This  certainly  points  forward  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Hebron,  or  perhaps  rather  Rehoboth,2  by  the 
Cak-bites  (see  Caleb).  Theoretically,  then,  Moses 
should  henceforth  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  primitive  tradition  made  him  at  this 
point  surrender  his  authority  to  Joshua  (=Abi-sheba 
or  Eli-sheba  [?]),  and  patiently  wait  for  his  approaching 
end. 

It    is    true,    the    tradition   in   its   present  form   gives 

Moses  still  some  opportunities  of  guiding  and  directing 

R  1   V  ■      Israel.       The  episode  of   Balaam    the 

17.  iSalaK ,      soothsayer  and  Balak  the  Moabite  king 

+  7       ~h  th    comes   mt0   tne  existing    biography  of 

an  ^arepnatn.  ]yroses      rt  -ls  very  probable,  however, 

that  the  original  story  of  Balaam  and  Balak  was  rather 
different  from  that  which  our  text  presents.  Balak  is 
called  a  '  son  of  Zippor  '  (g.v. )  ;  in  our  view,  the  original 
phrase  was  most  probably  '  son  of  Zarephath.'  Balaam 
on  the  other  hand  dwelt,  not  at  a.  doubtful  Pethor  on 
the  Euphrates,  but  at  Rehoboth  by  the  River  of  Misrim. 
See  Rehoboth.  It  is  possible  that,  according  to  one 
tradition,  the  Misrites  grew  tired  of  the  Israelites,  and 
that  Balak  their  king  sought  the  aid  of  a  great  prophet 
or  diviner  —  a  worshipper  of  Yahwe  —  against  his  un- 
welcome visitors.  It  may  have  been  at  this  period, 
according  to  the  early  tradition,  that  Moses  (i.e.,  the 
Moses-clan)  gained  possession  of  Zarephath.  Two 
inconsistent  stories  respecting  the  occupation  of  this 
place  were  probably  current,  corresponding  to  the 
inconsistent  narratives  of  the  capture  of  Rehoboth 
[q.  v.~\.  One  represented  Zephath  or  Zarephath  as  won 
by  force  (Judg.  I17),  the  other  as  acquired  by  an 
amicable  compact  (Gen.  33 18,  revised  text;  Ex.  221). 
At  any  rate  we  may  (or  must)  suppose  that  the  wander- 
ing Levites,  who  at  a  later  time  sought  employment  from 
Israelitish  families  as  priests  of  Yahwe  (this  is  vividly 
brought  before  us  in  Judg.  177-13),  had  Zarephath  for 
their  centre.  One  part  of  the  Moses-clan  therefore  (to 
which  clan,  be  it  noted,  the  Levite  of  Judg.  17 /■ 
belonged)  remained  in  Zarephath,  while  another  part 
accompanied  other  clans  in  expeditions  of  conquest, 
precisely  as  we  learn  from  Judg.  1 16  that  Judah  was 
accompanied  in  one  of  its  campaigns  by  a  branch  of 
the  Kenites.  Representatives  of  the  Moses-clan  would 
naturally  guard  the  portable  sanctuary  (the  ark),  which 
was  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  the  leading 
Israelite  clans  so  soon  as  they  journeyed  far  from 
Kadesh.  It  was  from  these  that  the  reputation  of  the 
Levites  as  a  warlike  tribe  (Gen.  34  Ex.  3226-28)  must 
have  been  derived. 

The  statement  (Dt.  224-317)  that  Israel  under  Moses 

conquered    the    territory    of   Sihon    and    Og,    the   two 

__   {■■-_-..--  f    Amorite  kings  E.    of  the  Jordan,  and 

'     _.        _*  that   it   wn?  nllnttprl  tn   i-^rtnin  T«;rap 


of  Cushan. 


that  it  was  allotted  to  certain  Israelitish 


tribes,  seems  to  be  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  early  tradition  (see  Og,  Sihon).  All 
that  any  form  of  the  primitive  legend  knew  of  was  the 
conquest  of  the  Jerahmeelite  or  Arabian  land  of  Cush, 
and  the  Jericho  spoken  of  in  Josh.  2-6  was  really  some 
important    Jerahmeelite    city,    such    as    Zarephath    or 

1  See  Eschatologv,  col.  1342,  midway. 

2  There  are  traces  of  an  early  tradition  that  the  land  'flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,'  explored  by  the  spies,  was  to  the  S.  of 
the  Negeb  of  Judah  (see  Negeu,  §  7).     Cp  Pakadise. 
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Halusah.1  The  story  in  Josh.  2-6  makes  Joshua  the 
leader  of  Israel  when  '  Jericho'  (Jerahmeel)  was  taken. 
This  is  surely  the  correct  traditional  view.  '  Moses ' 
took  no  part  in  any  migration  from  Arabia.  To  tread 
the  land  of  promise  was  denied  him  ;  this  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  traditions.  The  editors  could  not  alter — 
they  could  but  attempt  to  explain  this  fact.  It  was  '  on 
your  (Israel's)  account,'  said  some  (Dt.  I37  ."J26)  ;  it 
was  because  of  something  wrong  in  the  conduct  of 
Moses,  said  others  (Nu.  2O612  Dt.  32si  Ps.  10633)-  Cp 
Massah  AND  Mekibah.  The  true  reason,  however, 
was  forgotten.  It  was  because  the  Moses-clan  was  the 
clan  of  Yahwe,  and  Yahwe,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Elijah, 
was  the  God  of  Horeb.  At  least  a.  part  of  the  Moses- 
clan,  as  we  saw  just  now,  probably  remained  at 
Zarephath. 

It   thus   becomes    probable    that,    in    the    primitive 
tradition,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam   'the  prophetess' 
(Ex.  15 20,  E)  passed  away  as  individuals 


in  the  same   region  :   Miriam  at  Kadesh 
(Xu.  *J0i),  Aaron  either  at   Moserah  (Dt. 


19.  Moses 
and  Elijah. 

106),  or  at  Mount  Hor  (Xu.  iiO:;S  3338),  and  Moses  on 
the  top  of  '  the  Pisgah. '  - 

The  Pisgah-view  enjoyed  by  Moses  has  been  con- 
sidered elsewhere  (see  Pisgah).  We  have  only  to  add 
that,  according  to  Dt.  346,  'no  one  knows  of  his 
sepulchre  unto  this  day.'  The  Jewish  comment  on  this 
ii  that  this  was  designed  in  order  that  the  Israelites 
might  not  raise  a  sanctuary  at  the  grave  of  Moses,  or 
because  no  sepulchre  could  be  worthy  of  him.  But  the 
question  is  whether  some  primitive  story  which  would 
account  better  for  the  circumstance  has  not  been 
omitted.  Moses  and  Elijah  are  two  parallel  heroes 
(cp  Mai.  44/!,  with  Lk.  930),  and  are  both  connected 
with  Zarephath  and  with  Horeb.3  In  the  story  of 
Elijah's  decease  it  is  said  that  fifty  men  were  sent  to 
find  Elijah,  but  in  vain,  because  he  had  gone  up  in  a 
whirlwind,  accompanied  by  chariots  and  horses  of  fire, 
into  heaven.  It  appears  likely  that  a  similar  tale  was 
originally  told  of  Moses.4  It  would  be  a  fitting  close 
to  the  career  of  the  prophet  of  Yahwe,  who  was  origin- 
ally known  as  the  storm-god.  We  may  add  that  this 
view  is  at  least  analogous  to  the  early  Christian  belief 
in  a  spiritual  assumption  of  the  great  legislator.5 
_  It  has  been  said  of  Elijah  that  his  end  corresponds  with 
singular  exactness  to  his  beginning,  that  he  appears  in  the  history 
of  Israel  like  a  meteor,  and  disappears  as  mysteriously.  The 
same  thing  may  perhaps  be  said  of  Moses,  for  no  one  will  say 
that  the  story  of  the  '  ark  of  bulrushes '  is  more  historical  than 
that  of  the  great  prophet's  burial.  Primitive  tradition  knew 
nothing  either  as  to  his  birth  or  as  to  his  death,  and  altogether 
was  too  scanty  to  please  posterity.  Hence  speculation  busied 
itself  in  filling  up  the  gap.  See  especially  Josephus  (Ant.  2g 
and  10;  c.Ap.  1  26/)  and  Philo(J'*V.  Moysis).  On  the  Midrash 
called  the  Petirath  MoSfeS  see  Zunz,  Gottesdienstl.  I'ortrdgeP), 
154  ;  for  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  see  Charles's  edition  (1897), 
especially  the  appendix  on  the  original  Assumption  (cp  Apoca- 
lyptic, §  59);  on  later  legends  in  general,  see  Beer,  Leben 
Moses  nock  Auffassung  der  jiid.  Sage  (1863),  and  on  the 
legendary  graves  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  Goldziher,  Hebrew 
Mythology,  28iyC 

Of  references  to  Moses  in  the  OT  outside  of  the 
Hexateuch  specially  deserving  attention  we  may  notice 
Ps.  99  6, '  Moses  and  Aaron  among  his  priests '  ;  Is.  63 1 2, 
'that  caused  his  glorious  arm  to  go  at  the  right  hand 
of  Moses  ' ;  Jer.  15 1,  '  though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood 

?  Hardly  Kadesh,  as  suggested  in  Jericho,  §  2.  Halusah 
(Ziklag)  was  possibly  the  city  conquered  by  the  Danites,  accord- 
ing to  Judg.  18  27-29.    See  Ziklag. 

*  Moserah  kr.p.]=Missur  (Musri);  Hor  and  'the  Pisgah' 
both  come,  the  present  writer  thinks,  from  Jerahmeel.  The 
CUrre^nt  views  are  scarcely  tenable.      See  Nebo,  Mount. 

According  to  Renan,  '  Le  geant  du  Sinai  parait  une  creation 
delecole  d'Elie.     Les  deux  legendes  se  compenetrent.     £lie  a 
dans  le  Horeb  des  visions  qui  ont  avec  celles  de  Mo'ise  au  meme 
4«r  P'US  Srar>des  ressemblances'  (Histoire,  2  28*). 

Winckler's  theory  that  Moses  is  * the  returning  Tammuz, 

fiU"  °^  ?Pr'n£  anc*  summer  '  (G/2sg  284)  implies  too  great  a 
C0?  c  ence  m  tne  mythological  key  to  ancient  legends. 

See  Clem. Alex.  Strom.Qis,  quoted  by  Charles,  Assump- 
tion 0/ 'Moses,  107. 

A  parallel  Midrash  relative  to  the  decease  of  Aaron  is 
probably  later  (Zunz). 
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before  me'  ;    Mic.  64,  'I   sent   before  thee  Moses  and 

20   Other     Aaron  and  Miriam';  Mai.  44,  '  remember 

references    the  law  of  Moses  mV  scrvant '  ;  to  which 

to  Moses     we  may  ac^  ^ie  l'tle  °^  Ps'  ^'  ' A  Prayer 
of  Moses  the  man  of  God.'      In   some 

of  these  passages  the  text  is  doubtful.  It  is  not 
likely,  for  instance,  that  Moses  would  have  been  called 
a  priest  ;  for  vjrpa  we  should  probably  read  VTn3,  '  his 
chosen  ones  (cp  IO62J,  said  of  Moses).  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  Aaron  and  Miriam  were  given  a  share  of 
the  leadership  specially  belonging  to  Moses  (see  Micah, 
§  3  [/■]-  *)•  The  title  of  Ps.  90  will  be  referred  to  else- 
where (Psalms  [Book],  §  26  [17]). 

The  references  in  the-  NT  are  comparatively  less 
important,  because,  where  not  simple  abstracts  of  OT 
statements,  they  merely  reproduce  late  Jewish  traditions. 
The  extraordinary  beauty  uf  Moses  (Acts 7 20  ;  cp  Heb. 
11 23)  reminds  us  of  Jos.  .  ////.  h.  9  7  (fxop^rj  deiov).  In 
Acts 7  22  we  have  allusions  to  the  tradition  of  Moses 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  magic  arts,  and  of  his 
warlike  prowess  (sec  below,  §  21). 

In  v,  23  recro-epa.Koi'TaeTri';  xpovos  may  be  illustrated  by 
Ber.  rabba,  par.  100  (mi  Gen.  1  14),  '  Moses  stayed  in  the  palace 
of  Pharaoh  forty  years,  and  in  Midian  forty  years,  and  for  forty 
years  he  ministered  to  the  Israelites.'  In  v.  22  and  in  vv,  38,  53 
we  find  a  reference  to  the  tradition  that  the  law  was  proclaimed 
through  the  ministry  of  angels  (cp  <B,  Dt.  33  2  Gal.  3  19  Heb.  2  2, 
with  Del. 's  note).  On  2  Tim.  38/1  see  Jannes  and  Jambres, 
and  on  Jude  9  see  Apocalyptic,  §  59. 

We  referred  just  now  to  a  statement  in  the  speech  of 
Stephen    (Acts  7  22)    relative    to    Moses    as    a    warrior. 

„.    -it  11      ■  ,-      This  may  refer  to  such  stories  as  that 

21.  Hellenistic     f.,     -;,.     ■  /T        ,    .  ■■  ,n 
j  -iwr  1              of  the  Ethiopian  war  ( Tos.  Ant.  11.  10  ; 

and  Moham-     .  .  .    T,       „  w.    n    n 

_    ,        ,  ,      Artapanus  in  Kus.  Prcep.  Ev.  927  ;  see 

medan  legends.  HlST^OEICAL  literature,  §  19,  iii., 
col.  2090) ;  which  some  considered  to  be  based  on  the 
reference  in  Nu.  12 1  to  Moses'  Cushite  wife,  whilst 
Wiedemann  (OLZ,  May,  1900,  pp.  173/-)  conjectures 
that  some  tradition  of  Mesui,  who  held  the  office  of 
prince  of  Cush,  under  Rameses  II.  and  his  successor 
Me(r)neptah  (cp  Ebers,  Durch  Gosen,  526)  may  have 
reached  later  writers  through  one  of  the  many  Egyptian 
legendary  tales,  and  have  had  some  share  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  story.  This  latter  theory,  however,  pre- 
supposes the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  name  Moses. 

The  references  to  Moses  in  the  Koran  are  many;  tbey 
illustrate  the  unoriginality  of  Mohammed,  who  gives  us  mere 
recasts  of  the  biblical  narratives,  expanded  by  the  help  of  the 
traditions  current  among  the  Arabian  Jews.  The  most  remark- 
able is  in  Sur.  18,  where  Moses  is  brought  into  connection  with 
the  mysterious  personases  el-Hidr  (on  whom  see  Deluge,  §  15, 
Elijah,  §  4)  and  '  the  two-horned  '  (Alexander  the  Great? — see 
Horn). 

From  all  these  legends  we  turn  back  with  renewed 

interest  to  the  old  biblical  narratives,  and  our  sympathy 

T         _+     i.  is    great   with   those  who   (like  Giese- 

22.  Important  brechti)  feei  compelled  to  treat  Moses 
positive  trutn  ag  tQ  some  extent  a  historical  personage 

remaining.  as  a  protest  against  a  meagre  evolu- 
tionary view  of  Jewish  religion.  If  it  was  not  an  Exodus 
from  an  Egyptian  '  house  of  servants '  that  awakened 
the  sense  of  an  almighty  and  all-righteous  protector  of 
Israel,  and  if  it  was  not  through  Moses  that  the  meaning 
of  the  event  was  brought  home  to  the  people,  what 
other  deliverance  and  what  other  deliverer  are  we  to  set 
in  their  place?  There  are  no  great  heroes  of  popular 
tradition  to  whom  we  can  point  but  Samuel  and  Elijah. 
The  former  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  war 
with  the  Philistines,  which  certainly  appears  to  have 
stirred  up  religious  fervour  in  no  slight  degree  ;  "  the 
other,  with  the  persecution  of  Yahwe-worshippers  by 
Ahab. 3  Our  knowledge,  however,  respecting  these 
personages  is  very  slight.  Samuel  and  Elijah  have 
apparently  both  been  much  idealised,  and  sober  history 
cannot  venture  to  admit  that  Ahab  really  destroyed  the 
altars   of  Yahwe    and    slew   his    prophets.      The    fact, 

1  Die  Geschichtliehkeit  des  Sinai-bundes  (1900). 

^  Cp  Budde,  Religion  of  Israel,  101. 

3  Cp  Kuenen,  Religion  0/ Israel,  1  361. 
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however,  need  not  be  doubted  that  through  the  chequered 
experiences  of  the  national  history  the  representatives 
of  prophetism  arrived  at  the  apprehension  of  r  truth 
which  had  hitherto  been  practically  unknown,  viz. ,  that 
to  ensure  prosperity  it  was  not  enough  to  worship 
Yahw e  alone  ;  his  one  immutable  requirement  was 
righteousness.  Is  it  not  reward  enough  to  the  critical 
student  to  have  made  this  historically  plain,  and  so  to 
have  rescued  all  that  was  indispensable  in  the  imagina- 
tive popular  biography  of  the  ideal  '  man  of  God  '  ? 

t.  k.  c. 

MOSOLLAM  (mocoAAamoc  [BA]),  iEsd.9i4  = 
Ezra  10 15,  Meshullam,  ji. 

MOSOLLAMON  { mocoAA amo n  [A]),  1  Esd. 8 44  AV, 
RV  Mosollamus  =  Ezra  816,  Meshullam,  10. 

MOTH  (t'T;  chc.1  but  in  Is.  518  xpONOC.  cp 
Worm;  tinea;  Job  4  19  1328  27  18  Ps.  39  12  [11]  Is.50q  518 
Hos.  5  12  [on  ©  see  Spider  ad  Jin.  ],  Ecclus.  19  3  [cp  @]  42  13 
Bar.  G  13  [*8  jSpiu/iaiw]  Mt.  6  igj.  Lk.  12  33). 

The  moth  naturally  occurred  to  Hebrew  writers  in 
search  of  a  symbol  for  the  perishableness  of  man  and 
his  possessions.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  there 
are  various  species  of  the  genus  Tinea,  which  are  de- 
structive of  woollen  fabrics  and  of  furs.  We  cannot 
select  any  one  of  these  as  more  likely  than  the  rest  to 
represent  the  biblical  moth. 

Nor  need  we  make  any  special  reference  to  biblical  passages, 
except  to  those  in  which  the  moth  appears  only  through  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  t^y, '  moth,"  being  really  a  relic,  in  one  place 
(Job  13  28)  of  TDH, '  caterpillar '  (see  Locust),  in  others  of  IS^My, 
'  spider '  (see  Spider). 

1.  Job  '27  18a,  where  EV,  following  MT,  brings  the  house  of 
the  rich  man  into  some  not  very  clear  connection  with  the  moth. 
Accepting  this,  prosaic  persons  have  imagined  an  allusion  either 
to  the  cases  made  of  leaves,  etc.,  in  which  caterpillars  of  certain 
species  shelter  themselves,  or  to  the  cocoons  which  they  spin 
before  pupating.  The  corruption  of  tp'asy  into  cy  is,  however, 
so  easy  that  we  need  not  defend  the  traditional  reading  at  the 
cost  of  such  an  unnatural  conjecture  (see  Merx,  Budde,  Duhm). 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  safely  restore  the  moth  in  Job 
27  i8<5.2  The  whole  verse  should  probably  run  thus,  '  He  builds 
his  house  as  the  spider ;  he  has  laid  up  his  store  for  the  moth ' 
(i-iHN  B»y^  -b'n). 

2.  On  Ps.  39  11  \iz]  we  may  refer  to  what  is  said  elsewhere 
(Owl).  The  ordinary  view  that  the  psalmist  compares  the 
divine  chastisements  to  the  operations  of  a  moth  (cp  Hos. 
5  12)  has  serious  exegetical  difficulties.  In  two  passages,  how- 
ever, the  moth  may  on  grounds  of  textual  criticism  be  restored 
(I*.  516  Ps.  37  20  ;  Che.  SBOT,  ad  loc,  and  /V.I2)). 

T.  K.  C. 

MOTHER  ( DN).  A  very  few  points  of  Hebrew  usage 
need  be  here  indicated  ;  for  further  information  see  the 
related  articles  Daughter,  Son,  and  especially  Family, 
Kinship,  and  Marriage  (with  reference  to  the  so- 
called  Patriarchate  or  Mutterrecht).  When  precision 
was  necessary,  the  fact  of  uterine  brotherhood  was 
expressed  by  such  a  phrase  as  '  his  mother's  son  '  (Gen. 
43  29  :  cp  Judg.  S  19)  and  a  stepmother  was  distinguished 
from  the  womb-mother  by  the  name  of  '  father's  wife ' 
(Lev.  188).  The  word  'mother'  could  also  of  course 
be  used  widely  for  '  ancestress  '  (Gen.  320  ;  on  1  K.  15  10 
see  Maachah),  also  for  the  people  personified  (Is.  50 1 
Jer.  5O12),  and  consequently,  in  the  symbolic  language 
of  ethnic  genealogies,  for  one  of  the  tribes  or  races 
of  which  a  composite  population  was  composed  (cp  also 
Genealogies  i. ,  §  1).  Hence  in  Ezek.  I63  the  mother 
of  Jerusalem  is  called  '  a  Hittite '  (see,  however, 
Rehoboth),  thus  suggesting  one  of  the  elements  in 
the  early  population  of  Jerusalem.  In  Judg.  5  7 
Deborah  is  called  'a  mother  in  Israel,'  which  may 
either  mean  'a  benefactress'  (cp  'father,'  Job  29  16)  or 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  'Deborah'  (but  cp 
Ophrah)  was  the  name  of  a  town  or  a  clan.      In  2  S. 

j  cttjs  also  represents  DC  in  Is.  51  8  and  Dpi  in   Prov.  14  30  ; 

Cp  Wo  KM. 

-  This  has  been  overlooked  by  the  critics.      ©  gives  apdxvr} 
beside  <tf}t«s  ;  Pesh.,  too,  implies  c;"22>'  (instead  of  WW),     ©is 
nearer  the  true  text  than  either  MT  or  Pesh. 
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20 19,  at  any  rate,  the  phrase  'a  city  and  a  mother  in 
Israel'  means  'a  prominent,  influential  city'  (<P.  wbktv 
Kal  wrpbTohLv).  In  the  language  of  strong  emotion 
Slu'-dl  can  be  called  a  'mother'  { Job  1 21^,  cp  17 14). 
The  'parting  of  the  way'  {Ezek.  21 21  [26])  is  in  the 
Hebrew  '  the  mother  of  the  way  '—a  transparent  symbolic 
phrase. 

MOUNT,  MOUNTAIN  pn).  Where  A V  has 'mount' 
R  V  has  a  marked  preference  for  '  mountain '  or  '  hill-country  '— 
e.?.,  'hill-country  of  Ephraim  '  (Josh.  19  50  2O7),  'mountain  of 
Gilead'  (Gen.3l2i),  'hill -country  of  Naphtah*  (Josh.  20  7), 
'hill-country  of  Judah'  (#.),  though  'mount  Seir'  is  retained. 
See  Ephraim,  etc. 

The  uncertainty  whether  '  mountain  '  means  a  single 
eminence  or  a  mountain  range  or  district  must  be  always 
borne  in  mind,  both  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT.  This 
affects  the  possibility  of  the  identification  of  the  '  Mount 
of  the  Beatitudes'  (Mt.  5i)  and  the  Mountain  of  the 
Transfiguration  (Mt.  and  Mk.  give  els  6pos  v\f/r)\6v,  but 
Lk.  9  28  els  rb  opos).  Cp  Weiss  on  Mt.  5 1.  For  phrases 
into  which  '  mount '  or  '  mountain '  enters,  see  Congre- 
gation, Mount  of  ;  Cherub,  §  2,  and  Sinai  (Horeb, 
■mountain  of  God');  Copper,  §  5  ('mountains  of 
brass ') ;  Destruction  [Mount  of]. 

Mountains  are  referred  to  as  monuments  of  the  might 
of  the  Creator  {Ps.  656  [7];  cp  Is.  40 12)  ;  hence,  accord- 
ing to  most,  they  are  called  'the  mountains  of  God' 
(Ps.  366  [7]  ;  cp  'the  trees  of  Yah  we,'  Ps.  104 16).  They 
were,  as  Job  15  7  and  Prov.  825  appear  to  state,  the 
earliest  created  objects  ;  so  ancient  is  their  date  that  to 
express  God's  everlastingness  in  the  past  a  psalmist 
declares  that  God  existed  even  '  before  the  hills  were 
brought  forth'  (Ps.  90 2).  When  God  touches  them, 
they  smoke  (Ps.  104 32  144s);  when  he  appears,  they 
melt  like  wax  (Judg.  5  s  Ps.  97  s  Is.  64 1  [63 19*]  Mi.  14), 
or  skip  like  lambs  (Ps.  1144  6).  They  shudder  at  his 
judgments  (Ps.  I87  [8]  Mi.  61/. )  ;  but  they  rejoice  when 
Israel's  redemption  draws  nigh  (Ps.  988  Is.  4423  49i3 
55 12). 

Mountains  are  also  symbols  of  kingdoms — e.g.,  of 
Israel  (Ezek.  17 23  20 40),  and  especially  of  the  Divine 
kingdom  (Dan.  235  44)  ;  the  latter  representation  seems 
to  have  mythological  affinities  (cp  Congregation 
[Mount  of]).  In  Jer.  51 25  Babylon  is  called  a  '  destroy- 
ing mountain  '  (see  Destruction  [Mount  of])  ;  but  in 
Is.  41 15  the  mountains  which  Israel  is  to  'thresh,'  and 
in  Zech.  4  7  the  '  mountain '  which  is  to  become  a  '  plain  ' 
before  Zerubbabel,  are  probably  symbolic  terms  for 
obstacles  to  the  activity  of  the  people  of  God.  With 
the  former  passage  cp  Is.  40  4  ;  with  the  latter,  Mt. 
17 20  21 21  1  Cor.  132. 

For  'mount,'  (1)  J'HD,  mussab,  Is.  293  RV'fort,'  see  Fort; 
and  for  (2)  n^sC,  soklak,  2  S.  20  15  etc.  (AV  sometimes  'bank'), 
see  Siege.  For  Mountain  of  God.  (Ezek.  28  14),  see  Congre- 
gation, Mount  of. 

MOURNING  CUSTOMS.  Both  before  and  after 
the  burial,  sorrowing  for  the  departed  found  expression 
in  remarkable  customs  which,  in  part  at  least,  Israel  had 
in  common  with  other  nations. 

One    of    the    most   usual   was    that    of  rending    the 

garments    (2  S.ln   331    etc.),    a    practice    afterwards 

1    Tt'KT  nl    weakened  to  a  conventional  tearing  of  the 

',  dress  at  the  breast  for  a  hand's  breadth. 

Instead  of  the  usual  materials  sackcloth 
(pb)  was  worn  (2  S.  21io  Is.  153).  This  was  a  rough 
garment  of  goat-hair  or  camel-hair,  in  form  somewhat 
resembling  a  modern  shirt,  but  without  long  sleeves  ; 
originally,  perhaps,  it  was  merely  a  body-cloth  like  the 
' 'ihnlm  of  the  Arabs  (to  which  we  shall  refer  again,  §  2). 
The  mourners  went  bareheaded  and  barefoot  (Ezek. 
24i7  2  S.  1530),  or  covered  the  head,  or  at  least  the 
beard  (Ezek.  24i7  Jer.  143  2  S.  ID30),  or  laid  the  hand 
upon  the  head  (2  S.  13 19)  ;  they  sat  in  dust  and  ashes, 
and  sprinkled  themselves  (Is.  3  26  47 1  Job  23),  and 
especially  their  heads,  with  these  (Josh.  76  2S.I2  etc. ). 
Various  mutilations  also  were  practised  (Jer.  166  41s 
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47  s  etc. ;  see  Cuttings  of  the  Flesh,  §  i).  It  was 
also  the  custom  to  fast  for  the  dead  (i  S.  31 13  2  S.  335) ; 
after  sundown  the  fasting  was  closed  (or,  if  the  fasting 
lasted  several  days,  broken)  by  a  funeral  feast  (Hos.  94 
2S.335  Jer.16?  Ezek.24i7  22) ;  cp  Fasting.  Food 
was  placed  upon  the  grave  (Dt.  2614).  Tobit  indeed 
(Tob.  4 17)  was  commanded  to  place  food  only  upon 
the  grave  of  the  righteous  ;  the  ungodly  were  not  to  be 
so  kindly  treated  ;  the  son  of  Sirach,  however,  ridiculed 
this  custom  altogether  ;  '  of  what  use,'  he  asks,  '  is  such 
an  offering  to  a  spirit  ? '  '  Like  dainties  to  a  closed 
mouth  are  offerings  laid  on  the  grave'  (Ecclus.  30i8). 
The  burning  of  spices  as  practised  by  the  nobles  in 
later  times  (Jer.  34  5  2  Ch.  16  14  21 19)  is  also  to  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  offering  to  the  dead.  The 
customary  lament  for  the  dead  was  certainly  more  than 
a  natural  expression  of  sorrow.  Besides  the  women  of 
the  house,  who  sat  weeping  upon  the  ground,  profes- 
sional women  mourners  were  called  in.  Probably  to 
some  fixed  melody,  the  peculiarly  rhythmical  dirge 
(nyp)  was  sung  (cp  Lamentation,  Poetical  Litera- 
ture, §  4  [1]).  Zech.  12 10-14  makes  for  the  view  that 
the  lament  for  the  dead  was  a  religious  ceremony  con- 
ducted under  rules  handed  down  by  tradition.  The  dirge 
might  be  accompanied  by  flutes  (Jer.  4836;  Jos. 
S/iii.  9  5).     Cp  Music,  §4^. 

Several  of  these  customs  (especially  that  of  wearing 
mourning)  may  be  accounted  for  simply  as  being  ex- 

2  Oriein  of     Press've  °f  g"ef.  an<i  tne  explanation 

these  customs,  f,  thei'w°^[fn^  ^e  °lh"  *and 
(Lev.  1928  2I5/.;  Dt.  14 xf.)  has  been 

sought  in  the  supposition  that  as  wild  excesses  they 
were  not  pleasing  to  Yahwe.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  this  interpretation  of  the  practices  in  question 
can  hardly  be  allowed.  How  could  mutilation  of  the 
person,  shaving  of  the  head,  cutting  off  the  beard,  come 
to  be  expressive  of  sorrow  ?  That  this  was  not  the  light 
in  which  they  were  viewred  by  the  Law  is  shown  by  the 
reason  given  for  their  prohibition — viz. ,  that  they  were 
sacrilegious,  unbefitting  Israel,  the  people  of  Yahwe, 
and  in  every  respect  defiling  (Lev.  21s).  In  point  of 
fact  they  were  forbidden  as  being  ceremonies  originally 
occurring  in  the  worship  of  heathen  gods.  This  con- 
clusion is  abundantly  proved  by  the  offerings  to  the 
dead.  Such  are  even  now  brought  by  the  Bedouins. 
Very  similar  is  the  custom  still  in  vogue  among  civilised 
races  of  placing  food  and  drink  on  the  grave,  as  to  the 
origin  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Just  as  in  the 
last  case  the  offering  to  the  dead  has  been  changed  into 
a  burial  feast,  so  the  burial  repast  grew  out  of  a  sacrifice. 
The  text  of  Jer.  16  7  is  in  all  probability  corrupt  ;  but 
the  statement  of  the  offerer  of  the  tithe  (Dt.  2614),  that 
none  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  dead,  can  only  refer  to 
an  offering  to  the  dead  or  a  funeral  feast,  whilst  the 
latter,  again,  is  shown  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice 
to  the  dead  by  the  fact  that  the  funeral  bread  is  impure 
and  contaminating  (Hos.  94).  In  agreement  with  this 
we  find  that  with  many  nations,  particularly  the  ancient 
Greeks,  sacrifices  to  the  dead  occurred  in  connection 
with  funeral  feasts.  Cutting  the  body  with  knives  is 
mentioned  in  1  K.  I828  as  ^  religious  ceremony. 
Cutting  off  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard  cor- 
responds to  a  similar  custom  among  the  Greeks,  who 
laid  their  hair  with  the  dead  in  the  grave  {Iliad,  23 13s). 
I  he  shaving  of  the  head  as  a  religious  ceremony  was 
also  in  use  among  the  ancient  Arabs,  perhaps  as  a  sign 
of  devotion  to  the  service  of  God.  *  It  is  a  suggestive 
conjecture  of  W.  R.  Smith 2  that  the  dust  which  was 
strewn  upon  the  head  was  taken  from  the  grave,  and 
the  ashes  from  the  funeral  fires  (2  Ch.  16 14  21 19).  It 
is  chiefly  among  races  having  a  form  of  worship  of  the 
dead  that  we  find  a  dirge  sung  according  to  fixed  forms. 
The  shades  of  the  departed,  to  whom  the  future  was 
known  (ajj,  'Jiyv),  were  either  consulted  at  the  grave 

\  Wellh.  Ar.  Heid.P)  118. 
Rel.  Sem.  413 ;  so  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dent  Tode,  15. 
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(Is.  654)  or  summoned  through  exorcists  (Is.  819  294 
1  S.  28).  Covering  probably  takes  the  place  of  cutting 
the  beard  as  a  form  of  diminished  severity.  That 
mourning  clothes  have  their  origin  in  some  religious 
ceremony  seems  likely  ;  cp  the  religious  habit  'ihram 
worn  by  the  Muslim  pilgrims  in  the  sacred  precinct  of 
Mecca.  However,  the  effort  to  trace  back  all  these 
customs  to  a  religious  origin  seems  unlikely  to  succeed. 
J.  G  Frazer  (Joitrn.  of  tlie  Anthrop.  Inst.  15,  \6t,ff-<  J885) 
explains  a  large  proportion  of  the  mourning  customs  of  various 
peoples  as  typifying  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
departed.  Mutilation  of  the  body  and  the  wearing  of  special 
mourning  apparel  were,  he  thinks,  originally  meant  to  render 
the  survivors  unrecognisable  by  the  spirit  of  the  departed  if  he 
should  at  any  time  return.  For  Semitic  peoples,  however,  such 
an  explanation  of  mourning  customs  is  impossible.  On  the 
contrary,  the  aim  of  the  mourner  was  to  maintain  his  connection 
with  the  dead.  So  in  the  old  Arabian  custom  of  erecting  a  tent 
on  the  grave  of  a  venerated  person  and  staying  there,  or  the  oft- 
recurring  apostrophe  to  the  dead  in  Arabic  elegies  :  '  depart 
not.'  The  Hebrews  located  the  graves  of  their  family  as  near 
as  possible  to  their  homes  (1  S.25i  Ezek.  437  ;  and  see  Tomb). 
See  further  Cuttings,  Eschatologv,  §sj  7-9,  Lamentation. 

Even  though  the  mourning  customs  owe  their  origin 
to  some  form  of  worship  of  the  dead,  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow  that  the  knowledge  of  this  was 
retained  in  later  times.  It  is  more  probable  that,  on 
the  introduction  of  the  religion  of  Yahwe,  the  original 
meaning  was  gradually  forgotten  and  a  new  signification 
(as  an  expression  of  sorrow)  more  and  more  took  its 
place.  Only  by  some  such  transformation  could  the 
old  customs  succeed  in  maintaining  themselves  in  the 
religion  of  Yahwe  ;  and  those  of  them  (mutilations) 
which  from  their  nature  were  most  in  danger  of  leading 
back  to  the  old  conceptions  were,  accordingly,  forbidden 
by  Deuteronomy  and  the  Priestly  Code,  as  heathen 
abominations. 

J.  Lippert,  Der  Seelenkult  in  seinen  Beziehungen  zur  alt- 
hebr&iscken  Religion,  Berlin,  1881  ;  Oort,  '  De  doodenvereering 
bij  den  Israeliten '  in  7^.  T 15  355^;  Sta. 
3.  Literature.  GI\^ff.;  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode  nach  den  I'orstellungen  des  alten 
Israel u.  des Judenthums,  1892;  Perles,_  'Die  Leichenfeierlich- 
keiten  des  nachbiblischen  Judenthums'  in  Frankel's  MGWJ  10, 
1861,  pp.  345-355  376-394  ;  Bu.  '  Das  Heb.  Klagelied '  in  ZA  TW, 
1882,  pp.  iff.,  1883,  pp.  299^,  and  in  ZDPV,  1883,  pp.  -iioff.  ; 
Benz.  Heb.  Arch.,  §  23  ;  Now.  Heb.  Arch.,  §§  32,  33  ;  Bender, 
'Beliefs,  etc.,  connected  with  Death,  Burial,  and  Mourning,' 
JQR,  1894-1895  ;  Goldziher,  Muh.  Stud.  1  299  ff.,  '  On  Worship 
of  Dead  in  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  Arabia ' ;  Frazer,  Journ. 
Anthrop.  Inst.  q/Gt.  Brit,  andlreland,  15  n.  1,  1885,  pp.  64-100, 
'  On  Certain  Burial  Customs  as  illustrative  of  the  Primitive  Theory 
oftheSoul';  Jastrow, /oum.  Amer.  Or.  Soc.  20  I33jf.  On  the 
mourning  women  in  primitive  Babylonia,  see  Maspero,  Dawn 
o/Civ.  684.  1.  b. 

MOUSE  (1331? ;  MYC  I  mus).  Seven  species  of  the 
genus  Mus  found  in  Palestine  are  described  by 
Tristram,  and  to  these  may  be  added  many  other  small 
rodents,  field-mice,  dormice,  etc.  All  these  were  no 
doubt  included  under  the  Hebrew  term  takbdr,  and 
were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  unclean.  We  hear  indeed 
of  certain  persons  who  ate  the  mouse  ;  but  this  was  a 
sign  of  apostasy  from  Yahwe  (Is.  6617).  Evidently 
these  persons  regarded  the  mouse  as  a  sacred  animal, 
the  eating  of  whose  flesh  consecrated  the  eater  (see 
Sacrifice).  The  Arabs,  too,  frequently  ate  mice. 
Arabic  writers,  when  satirising  the  Bedouins,  are  wont 
to  call  them  '  mouse-eating '  ;  once  we  even  find  the 
epithet  '  field-rat-eater '  justified  by  a  positive  statement 
that  'the  Arabs  of  the  desert  eat  field-mice.'1  The 
jerboa  is  still  eaten  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and 
the  hamster  in  Northern  Syria.  Many  of  the  smaller 
rodents  live  on  the  succulent  underground  tubers  and 
bulbs  of  the  desert  flora.  Three  species  of  the  hamster 
(Cricelus)  are  known  ;  they  lay  up  such  large  stores  of 
grain  as  to  cause  serious  loss  to  farmers.  The  jerboa 
(Dipus)  is  remarkable  for  its  'gambols  and  kangaroo- 
like bounds. ' 

Of  the  devastation  caused  by  field-mice  there  is 
abundant  evidence  (see,  e.g. ,  ^lian,  17  41).  Small 
votive  offerings  in  the  shape  of  mice  have  even  been 

1  Goldziher,  Mythology  among  the  Hebrews,  83,  n.  2  (chap.  4). 
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found  (see  Frazer,  Paus.  6290),  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  worship  of  mice  (especially  white  mice)  may  have 
originated  not  so  much  from  the  survival  of  a  mouse- 
totem  as  to  propitiate  mice  in  general  and  to  induce 
them  not  to  ravage  the  cornfields  (cp  Frazer,  Paus. 
5289/).  On  the  story  in  1  S.  6  and  the  significance  of 
the  golden  mice  see  Kmerods,  Pestilence,  Hkzekiah, 
§  2,  n.,  and  Akk,  §  5. 

In  Heb.  TCDy*  Achcor  (y.v.),  occurs  as  a  name  (cp  Phcen. 

*1DD"'  NTi  D"t)>  and  'n  -'^r-  t^ie  equivalent,  'akbar,  is  applied  to 
the  mule  jerboa,*  which  is  borne  as  a  name  by  an  Arabic  tribe, 
the  'Amr.  b.  Yarbu'.  Robertson  Smith  mentions  that  the 
'mother'  of  this  tribe  was  a  lightning-goddess,  and  so  akin  to 
the  divine  archer  Cozah,  who  has  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  Apollo  (A7«.  302/^). 

For  an  original  theory  as  to  the  meaning  of  ~\ny  ('  mouse ')  in 
1  S.  0  see  Nature,  57  (1898)  p.  618,  where  it  is  suggested  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  Philistines  were  caused  by  the  bites  of  the 
Arachnid  Solpttga,  These  spider-like  animals  can  readily  be 
mistaken  for  mice.  Critically,  however,  the  theory  is  very  weak. 
A.  E.  S. — S.  A.  C. — T.  K.  C. 

MOWINGS  occurs  in  the  expression  'king's  mowings' 
Cq?E>n  VT3;  poor  O  B&CIA6YC  [BAQ] ;  ton sionem  regis), 
Am.  7  i.  The  only  certain  meaning  of  gez  [u),  however, 
is  'fleece'  (  =  ,7*3),  and  both  in  Am.  and  in  Ps.  726 
(where  EV  gives  'mown  grass')  the  text  is  disputed 
(see  Locusts,  §  3,  and  Che.  Ps.M).  Hoffmann 
defends  the  sense  of  wool-shearing  for  gez  even  here 
(ZAT IV 'a  117),  but  without  plausibility  (see  Nowack 
on  Am.,  I.e.).  Most  scholars  find  a  reference  to  the 
king's  right  of  cutting  the  grass  in  spring  before  others, 
on  which  see  Government,  §  19. 

MOZA  (N>*i»,  'sunrise,'  §  72). 

1.  '  Son  '  of  Caleb  b.  Hezron  by  his  concubine  Ephah  (1  Ch. 
246,  icucra  [A],  -v  [B],  fiovcra.  [L]).  Some  locality  in  Judah  is 
probably  intended  ;  cp  the  place-name  Mozah. 

2.  b.  Zimri  a  descendant  of  Saul  mentioned  in  a  genealogy  of 
Benjamin  (ff.v.,  §  9,  ii.  0),  1  Ch.  8  36/:  (paitra  [BA  ;  sup  M 
vestigia  appar  rus  et  iitur  in  B],  jLtojcra  [L])=i  Ch.  942,/C  Qj-aa-cra. 
[B],  jwura  [KA]  fiiotra  [LI). 

MOZAH  (HVbn),  1  Benjamite  locality,  grouped 
with  Alizpah  and  Chephirah  (Josh.  I826  [P],  &m(a)KH 
[H],  &MLOC&  [A],  MdsCCA  [L])-  A  Mozah,  situated 
below  Jerusalem,  is  mentioned  in  Sukka,  4s  ;  it  was  the 
place  from  which  willow-branches  were  fetched  for  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  Gemara  adds  that  it  was  a 
'  colonia  '  (x'l'np).  Now,  on  the  way  to  Karyat  el-'Enab, 
NE.  of  Jerusalem,  we  find  the  two  neighbouring  places 
named  respectively  Kulonieh  and  Bet  Mizza  (cp  Bad.  17). 
Buhl  [Pal.  167)  would  identify  the  latter  with  the  Mozah 
of  Josh,  and  of  the  Mishna.  Certainly  Kulonieh  is  not 
the  Kulon  of  (§'s  addition  to  Josh.  15s9  (see  Emmaus, 
Kulon),  When,  however,  we  consider  similar  cases 
of  double  representation  of  the  same  place  in  P's  lists, 
and  notice  corruption  close  by,  it  seems  best  to  regard 
n^n  as  a  corrupt  dittogram  of  nsson,  '  the  Mizpeh ' 
which  precedes.      See  Mizpah.  1.  K.  c. 

MUFFLERS  (n'^in),  Is.  3i9t  EV,  AVme-  >  spangled 
ornaments.'     See  Veil. 

MULBERRY  (mopon)  i  Mace.  634t.  and  Mulberry 
trees  iD\Xp3,i,  2  S.  523/  1  Ch.  14i4/,  and  AVme-, 
Ps.  846  [7],  w  here  AVms-  virtually  reads  b'ka'  Frn  ( D*N33). 
At  Bethzacharias  (q.v. )  the  elephants  in  the  Syrian 
army  were  shown  '  the  blood  of  grapes  and  of  mulberries ' 
(see  Elephant).  No  doubt  the  fruit  of  the  black 
mulberry-tree  [Morus  nigra;  AIH  run)  is  meant,  the 
juice  of  which  suggests  an  apologue  illustrative  of  Gen. 
49  in  Ber.  rabba,  22.  The  juiciness  of  the  mulberry 
also  suggested  AV's  rendering  of  be'kaim  (from  nm,  '  to 
weep  ' )  in  2  S.  5  23/  ,  which  is  adopted  from  the  Rabbins, 
but  is  a  worthless  conjecture. 

Targum  gives  the  general  term  '  trees '  (N'J^'K) ;  ®ba  (in  Ch.), 
Aquila  in  2  S.  5  23,2  and  Vulgate  (in  S.  and  Ch.)  give,  for  no 

1  So  Bochart,  Gesenias,  and  Knobel  all  understand  the -|2Dy  to 
be  the  jerboa.  It  may  be  noticed  that  'adal,  the  field-mouse, 
occurs  also  as  an  Arabic  clan-name. 

2  '  Lectio  suspicione  non  vacat '  (Field,  1  554). 
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good   reason,   &r«»,  fyri  (i.e.,    pear-trees),    which,    however, 
grow  only  in  N.  Palestine. 

Celsius  (I138/:)  identified  the  Baka  tree,  as  we  may 
provisionally  call  it,  with  1  tree  or  bush  of  the  same 
name  {baka)  known  to  Arabian  writers.  Mr.  M'Lean 
writes,  '  It  is,  according  to  AbulfadI,  similar  to  the 
basam  {Balsamodendron  opobalsamum),  and  grows  in 
the  district  round  Mecca.  It  differed  from  the  balsam 
tree  in  having  longer  leaves  and  a  larger,  rounder  fruit. 
From  it  a  juice  or  resin  (his  language  is  not  clear,  but 
he  connects  the  distillation  with  the  severance  of  the 
leaf)  was  obtained  which  was  a  remedy  for  toothache. ' 

To  this  identification  (accepted  by  many,  including 
Del.  Ps. )  it  is  a  conclusive  objection  that  no  such  tree 
is  known  in  Palestine.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  a  tree 
which  grows  in  the  hot  dry  valley  where  Mecca  lies, 
can  have  grown  in  the  highland  plain  of  '  Rephaim, 
whether  we  place  this  near  Jerusalem  or  in  the  Jerah- 
meelite  Negeb  (see  Rephaim,  Valley  of).  It  is  pos- 
sible of  course  that  the  same  name  (the  '  weeping '  tree) 
may  have  been  borne  by  some  gum-exuding  variety  of 
the  acacia.  Apparently  the  trees  referred  to  in  2  S.  I.e. 
were  sacred  trees,  and  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  at  any 
rate  we  know  that  the  sey dl- acacia  is  often  a  sacred  tree 
(H.  J.  Palmer,  Sinai,  39  ;  cp  Doughty,  Ar.  Des,  I273). 
Several  species  of  acacia  are  found  in  Palestine  (see 
Siiittah  Tree).  We  might  further  suppose  that 
Bochim  [^.^.]  is  a.  popular  corruption  of  be'ka'im 
( '  weeping  trees  ' ).      See  also  Poplar. 

However,  the  corruptions  suspected  elsewhere  In  this  narrative 
(see  Rephaim,  Vaklev  of)  suggest  caution.  The  text  may  be 
corrupt.  The  two  narratives  in  2  S.  5  17-25  are  clearly  parallel. 
Very  possibly  for  D'NSD.  we  should  read  D^KpJYV  1}H£>1,  'Perez 
(=Zarephath)  of  the  Jerahmeelites,'  and  D'NDS.l  "WiTte  should 
be  m1  j'133,  'in  Perez  of  the  Jerahmeelites.'  This  gives 
another  play  on  the  name  Perez  or  Perazim,  for  the  next  words 
are,  flSPl  IN  (as  read  with  Gra.),  'then  shalt  thou  break  forth.' 
See  Perazim.  The  key  to  the  narrative  is  the  theory  that  the 
fighting  referred  to  was  for  the  possession  of  the  Jerahrneelite 
cities  (see  1  S.  30  29);  the  combatants  were  David's  men  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Zarephathites  on  the  other. 

The  case  of  Ps.  84  6  [7]  requires  separate  consideration.  The 
rendering  of  Baer,  Kautzsch,  'going  through  the  vale  of  tears,' 
is  supported  by  all  the  ancients,  but  will  hardly  stand  (for 
another  view  see  Konig,  la  174).  ©'s  tov  K\a.v0(iitivos  points  to 
D'DS.l,  hab-bokim ,'  hab-boklm  might  come  from  hab-bekaim, 
so  that  the  Valley  (Plain)  of  '  Rephaim '  might  be  meant,  if  that 
valley  is  rightly  placed  near  Jerusalem.  More  probably, 
however,  there  is  a  corruption  in  the  text,  and  for  N33.1  j?C£'3 
we  should  read  nypun  T])na ;  the  passage  will  then  run, 
'  Who  going  through  a  region  of  vales  drink  from  a  fountain  ' 
(see  Che.  Ps.{'2)) ;  cp  Is.  41 18,  '  I  will  open  .  .  .  fountains  in  the 
midst  of  the  valleys'  (rnyp3).  t.  «..  (,. 

MULE  (T1S,  ^«rf,T  HM10NOC)-      The  Hebrews  do 

not  seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  mule  before  the 

establishment  of   the  monarchy.       Long 

1.  History,  before  this,  however,  mules  had  been  in 
use  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  ;  their  sure- 
footedness,  hardiness,  and  endurance  making  them 
handier,  and  often  more  valuable  than  the  horse,  which 
was  reserved  for  military  expeditions  and  wars  (see 
Horse). 

Mules  are  first  met  with  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  high- 
lands to  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia.  In  Homer  they  are 
associated  with  the  Paphlagonian  Enet^e  (//.  2872), 
and  the  Mysians  (//.  24277).  The  Phoenicians  (and 
through  them  doubtless  the  Hebrews)  carried  on  a  trade 
in  mules  with  Togarmah  (Ezek.  27 14,  om.  <BB)  ;  and 
the  same  region  on  more  than  one  occasion  furnished  the 
Assyrians  with  supplies  of  these  animals. 

In  the  OT  the  mule  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  ol 
David. l  It  is  the  animal  ridden  by  the  king's  sons  (2  S. 
I329  I89  ;  the  pack-animal  is  the  ass,  cp  I61),  while  foi 

1  For  i  S.  21  7  [8]  where  Doeg,  according  to  ©bal  Was  Saul's 
mule-keeper,  see  Doeg.  ©  again  finds  an  allusion  to  mules  in 
Neh.  28  where  NcaL  (not  BA)  display  the  reading  DTTSn  TDfc 
by  the  side  of  the  MT  DTiSn  V  '  the  keeper  of  the  king's  park. 
The  latter  is,  of  course,  correct. 
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the  king's  use  upon  state  occasions  the  female  animal 
seems  to  be  preferred  (i  K.  l33jf-)-  Mules  were  among 
Solomon's  yearly  presents  (i  K.  IO25  2  Ch.  924),  and 
henceforth  became  widely  used.  Mules  together  with 
asses,  camels,  and  horses,  in  large  numbers,  were 
carried  off  by  Sennacherib  after  his  invasion  of  Judah 
[Prism-Inscr.  3 18^}.  Further  references  are  made  to 
the  use  of  the  mule  as  a  beast  of  burden  (2  K.  5171  cp 
Judith  15n),  as  a  baggage  animal  in  war  (Judith  217), 
and  as  harnessed  to  a  Litter  (<j.v.  ).  The  breeding  of 
mules  would  be  prohibited  in  post-exilic  times  by  the 
law  in  Lev.  19 19. 

The  usual  name  for  the  mule  in  Heb.  is  T)3,  fi'red,  n  word  of 
uncertain  origin,   cp   Syr.  bard  una    'mule,    beast   of   burden,' 

This  word  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  mid.  Lat. 
2.  Names,   burdo,  O.  Eng.   'burdown'  (the  offspring  of  the 

stallion  and  ass;  Engl,  ninny),  and  is  transferred 
from  the  pilgrim's  mule  to  his  staff  in  the  O.  Eng.  'bourdon' 
(cp  the  diverse  meanings  of  the  Span,  muleta).  For  this  and 
other  vicissitudes  of  the  word,  see  the  New  English  Dictionary, 
s.  'bourdon,'  'burden.'  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Wyclif  in 
his  translation  has  actually  used  burdown,  burdones,  to  render 
the  Heb.  qhib  of  2  K.  617.  Other  Hebrew  words  rendered 
'mule'  are  CD'n,  hayyitnim,  Gen.  3(3  24  (see  Anah),   CIH,  rilkes, 

Est.  S 10 14  and  c'jinL'TiN  Est.  8  10  ;  see  Horse,  §  r. 

Among  other  Semitic  terms  for  'mule'  maybe  noticed  the 
A«.  kudinnu  (see  Muss-Am.  with  refs.),  cp  Syr.  kiidanya  ;  and 
paru  (but  according  to  Jen.  Kos.ioqf.  'horse').  The  Syr. 
baglfi.  'mule,'  as  also  the  Ar.  bag  I,  are  conceivably  derived  from 
pvxkos  (of  Phocian  origin,  so  Hesych.) ;  from  which,  in  their 
turn,  come  the  Lat.  mulus  (properly  the  offspring  of  the  ass  and 
mare),  and  our  own  '  mule.'  a.  E.  S.  — S.  A.  C. 

MUNITION  (ITTIVP,  Is.  33i6EV;  iTflVD,  Is.297 
AV;  iTJIVp,  Nan.  2 1  [2]  EV);  see  Fortress,  col.  1352, 
and,  for  Dan.  11 38  A\ms-,  Mauzzim. 

MUPPIM  (D^SD  ;  MAMd>eiN  [AD] ;  -€)M  [L]),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  4621).  The  name  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  from  the  Shephupham  of  Nu.  2639 
(Shcppim  in  1  Ch.  7 12)  ;  see  Ahiram. 

MURDERER,  Manslayer.  See  Goel  ;  also 
Asylum,  and  Law  and  Justice,  §  13. 

MURRAIN  053 ),  Ex.  9 3.  See  Diseases,  col.  1 105, 
and  cp  Plagues,  The  Ten. 

MUSHI  (*L,:-1D,  *m  •  Mosaite  *  [§  9]  or  '  Moses-clan  ' 
[Moses,  §2];  in  Nu.  333,  2658,  ymn,  the  Mushites),  a 
Levitical  (Merarite)  family  ;  Ex.619;  Nu.  32033;  2658;  1  Ch. 
?  *9  47  U  321  >  -3  21 23  ;  24  26  30  (usually  o/j.ovofe]i.,  or,  especially 
in  L,  p.ovo-[€]t,  occasionally  p.oovofc]<-] ;  in  1  Ch.  647(32],  B  has 
Moact).    Cp  Merari,  Genealogies,  i.  §  7. 

MUSIC 

Rhythm,  melody  (§  i).  Orchestration  (§  n). 

Instrumentation  (§  2).  Development  of  music  (§  12). 

Percussion  (§  3).  Character  (§  13./). 

Wind  (§  4/).  Christian  hymns  (§  14,  end). 

Strings  (§§  6-10).  Melodies  (§  15). 

Literature  (§  16). 

Music  is  the  art  of  the  expression    of  the  feelings 

by  means  of  rhythmical    and    melodious    sound.      Its 

1  Rhvthm    or'6m  's  'ost  'n  tne  mght  of  antiquity  ; 

'melodv  '  ^ut  ^  's  sa^e  t0  assume  fr°m  a  study  of 
*'  the  development  of  the  art  among  savage 
peoples  that  the  first  music  was  a  system  of  rhythmical 
intonation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  melody  or 
tone -variation  in  singing  was  a  comparatively  late 
development  from  this  original  rhythm,  a  sense  of 
which  is  inborn  in  all  races.  As  soon  as  man  reached 
a  stage  of  cultivation  where  he  was  able  to  repeat  his 
experience  to  his  fellows,  to  give  an  account  of  his  own 
passions  or  to  tell  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  others,  the 
need  must  have  been  felt  of  a  declamatory  style,  a 
method  of  reciting  which  would  not  only  impress  the 
words  of  a  tale  on  the  hearers,  but  would  also  enable 

^'"n^""1'"??  N?'?  'two mule-loads.'  Ass-load  ("inn  pvt3  V°M°s 
opiko?),  and  camel-load  (nSd3  'b)>  are  used  as  units  of  weight  in 
'he  Rreat  Palmyrene  tariff;  see  Lidzbarski,  Nord-sem.  Etig. 
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the  reciter  himself  to  remember  his  theme  more  easily. 
This  mnemonic  style,  which  must  have  been  a  method 
of  intonation  and  emphatic  accentuation  of  the  most 
important  words  or  phrases  of  a  story,  was  the 
beginning  of  what  we  now  call  rhythm.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  reciter  intoned  his  song  in  a  mono- 
tone, marking  it,  both  by  means  of  his  own  voice  and 
artificially,  with  a  strong  rhythmic  beat,  but  that  in  the 
course  of  time  it  was  discovered,  possibly  at  first 
accidentally,  that  an  occasional  inflection  or  tone- 
variation  would  hold  the  attention  of  the  hearers  more 
satisfactorily.  Finally,  a  distinct  melody  proceeding 
from  two  to  five  notes  was  probably  evolved,  which 
became  the  foundation  for  further  modulations. 

The  development  of  instrumentation,  although  un- 
doubtedly very  ancient,  must  have  begun  some  time 
2  Instru-  after  the  r'se  °^  rnytnm'c  intonation.  It 
mentation.  was.  Probably  customary  among  the  very 
earliest  declaimers,  as  it  is  to-day  among 
barbarous  peoples,  to  emphasise  the  rhythmic  beat  of 
1  song  by  stamping,  by  clapping  the  hands,  or  by 
striking  the  breast  at  proper  intervals.  Such  an  action 
would  have  suggested  the  first  artificial  instrument  of 
music  —  the  hand  -  drum  or  tambourine.  The  dis- 
covery by  primitive  man  of  his  power  to  produce  a 
whistling  noise  with  his  own  mouth,  which  he  was 
perhaps  impelled  to  do  in  imitation  of  the  wind,  was  in 
all  likelihood  the  first  step  towards  the  invention  of 
wind  instruments.  The  most  ancient  instrument  of 
this  sort  must  have  been  a  simple  reed  with  a  slit  cut 
in  it.  Stringed  instruments,  which  were  probably  de- 
veloped last  of  all,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
accidental  tone  produced  by  the  twang  of  a  gut  bow- 
string,1 which  impelled  some  inventive  genius  to  create 
musical  tones  by  means  of  similar  cords  strung  tightly 
across  a  resonant  piece  of  wood  or  bladder. 

Percussion,  wind,  and  stringed  instruments  are  all 
mentioned  in  the  OT  ;  but  as  we  have  no  ancient 
pictorial  representations  of  any  of  them,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  conjecture  concerning  their  form  and 
musical  compass  in  early  times.  It  may  be  assumed, 
however,  that  during  the  period  covered  by  the  OT  history 
(from  about  1300  B.C.)  there  was  a  distinct  musical 
development,  especially  of  the  wind  and  stringed  instru- 
ments. The  only  authentic  pictures  of  Jewish  instru- 
ments known  at  present  are  those  of  the  citterns  on 
certain  late  coins,  probably  not  older  than  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  rebellion  against  the  Romans  in  68-70  A.D. , 
and  those  of  the  later  form  of  trumpet  on  the  arch  of 
Titus  (79-81  A.  D. ).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  art  of  music  among  the  early  Hebrews  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Assyrians,  of  whose  musical  performances  there  are 
many  representations.  These  may  be  used  quite 
legitimately,  therefore,  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  instruments. 

We  begin  with  instruments  of  percussion.      (1)  The 
most    primitive    Hebrew    instrument    was    perhaps    the 
_     .  ,     hand-drum  or  topk 2  (EV  '  tabret '  or 

3.  Instruments  ,timbrel-).  This  was  simply  a  ring 
of  percussion.  of  wood  or  metal(  covered  with  a 
tightly  drawn  skin,  occasionally  provided  with  small 
pieces  of  metal  hung  around  the  rim,  exactly  like  those 
on  the  modern  tambourine,  of  which  the  toph  was 
the  prototype.  The  instrument  was  held  up  in  one 
hand  and  struck  with  the  other,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  i)  of  an  Egyptian 
woman  playing  it.  Both  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  seem 
to  have  had,  as  well  as  the  topk,  a.  drum  which  was 
supported  against  the  performer  by  a  belt  and  beaten 

1  Cp  Heb.  minium  (Ar.  ivatar),  Ps.  45  9  1504,  '  strings  of  a 
musical  instrument,'  properly  'how-strings.'  [The  correctness 
of  MT,  however,  is  not  beyond  doubt.     See  Pipe.] 

2  ripi,  from  ngn,  'to  strike';  Ar.  duff;  Gk.  TV^travov.  Fjn  in 
Ezek.  28 13  probably  means  the  setting  of  a  jewel  (cp  Cornill) ; 
on  nsni  Job  17  6  where  AV  finds  a  '  tabret,'  see  Budde, 
Hiob,  89. 
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with  both  hands  (fig.  2).  Among  the  Hebrews  the 
hand-drum  was  played  chiefly  by  women,  but  sometimes 
by  men  ( 1 S.  IO5).  It  was  used  at  festivities  of  all  sorts 
— e.g. ,  at  weddings  (i  Mace.  939),  in  public  processions 
(2  S.  65) — as  well  as  in  ordinary  song  (Gen.  31 27).  It 
was  also  employed  in  religious  music  of  a  joyous  and 


^^ 


Fig.  3. — Eastern 
Cymbals. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  *. 

popular  character  (Ex.  152o  Ps. 81 2),  but  probably  not 
in  the  Jerusalem  temple  worship,  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  2  Ch.  5i2/. ,  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it  along 
with  the  cymbals. 

2.  The  cymbals  [mi'siltdyim,  c,nt,!»-'Di  ;  AV  and  RV 
'  cymbals '  ;  Gk.  Kv/xfiaXa)  which  were  used  in  the 
temple  to  mark  time  (Ezra  3 10)  were  bronze  discs 
struck  together  by  the  performer    (Jos.    Ant.  vii.  123)- 

They  must  have  had  outside 
handles.  Whether  they  were  some- 
times bell -shaped  like  those  on 
the  Assyrian  reliefs  (fig.  3)  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  know.  The 
late  Hebrew  tradition  asserts, 
perhaps    correctly,     that    cymbals 

were  used  in  religious  worship  in  David's  time  (1  Ch. 

25i6).      The    selscllm,    c,si*s:»   (2  S.  65  ;    selsHe-shimd ', 

Ps.  150s,  AV  ''loud 

cymbals ' ;  RV  '  high 

sounding  cy m  bals' ) , 

were    probably    the 

same       instrument, 

although       some 

scholars       translate 

this  word  in  Ps.  1 50  5 

1  castanets. '  2  Fin- 
ger-castanets      like        ^>     *  -^r-     ,\ 

those    now    in    use  ??  * 

among    the     Arabs 

(fig.    4)    may    have 

been  employed    by    the    Hebrews    to   accompany  their 

popular  dances  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  word  in  the 

OT  to  denote  the  instrument. 

3.  M?na'un2' tin?  eppo  ;  (/ci5/i/3a\a,  2  S.  6sf  ;  RV 
'castanets';  AV  'cornets'),  were  probably  an  instru- 
ment for  shaking,  like  the  sistrum4  (Gk.  (retarpov), 
which  among  the  Egyptians  consisted  of  an  oval  frame 
with  iron  rods  lying  loosely  in  holes  in  the  sides.  Rings 
were  suspended  from  the  ends  of  these  rods  and  a 
handle  supported  the  whole  (fig.  5).  These  sistra  were 
used  in  Egypt  in  religious  services,  and  especially  at  the 
Isis  dances  (Juvenal,  1393^ ).  The  Hebrew  tnindantim 
were  very  probably  similar  to  the  Egyptian  sistra,  if 
not  exactly  like  them. 

4.  The  correct  translation  of  the  name  of  the  fourth 
and  last  Hebrew  instrument  of  percussion,  sdllslm 
(cx'S;?,  nv/jLpaXa,  1  S.  186f  ;  EV  '  instruments  of  music  '), 
is  m<»re  difficult  to  determine.  The  etymology  shows 
plainly  that  they  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
numeral  three.      It  has  been  conjectured,  and  it  seems 

1  From  ^^i,  '  to  jingle,  clash.' 

2  Jahn,  'HJusl.   Alt.  1,  105:  Pfeiffer,  Musik  d.  Hebraer,  55. 

3  Pilpel,  participle  of  yu,  '  to  shake.' 
*  So  RVmg.,  2  S.65,  and  Vulg. 
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likely,  that  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  sistra 
and  resembled  the  modern  triangle,1  being  made  of 
metal,  but  hung  with  rings  and  shaken  instead  of  being 
struck  with  a  metal  bar.  The  only  objection  to  this 
view  is  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  in  the 
ancient  East  of  triangular  instruments  of  percussion. 
According  to  Athenseus  (Deipn.  4175),  instruments  for 


4.  Wind  instru 

merits :  flute 

class. 


Fig.  5.— Egyptian  Sistrum.     From  SBOT  (Eng.)  Psalms. 

shaking  like  the  sistra  came  to  Greece  from  Syria,  and 
were  used,  as  in  some  modern  European  regiments, 
for  military  field  music.  Nowack  supposes,  with  little 
foundation,  that  the  saiisim  were  cymbals  with  three 
parallel  bars  (HA,  273). -  That  they  were  triangular 
harps  like  the  Gk.  rpiyuivos^  is  also  unlikely,  because 
the  context  leads  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  instru- 
ments of  percussion.  Luther's  rendering  Ceige,  '  viol,' 
is  impossible,  as  there  were  no  bowed  instruments  in 
early  times. 

Of  wind  instruments  we  may  take  first  those  of  the 
flute  class,  (a)  Of  these  the  most  ancient  was  probably 
the  flute  called  hdlil,  S,L,n,  lit.  '  bored 
instrument '  (EV  '  pipe  '),  also  nghildh, 
n^'nj,  Ps.  5 1.4  The  Hebrew  flute  was 
originally  made  of  reed,  but  afterwards 
of  wood  bored  through — e.g. ,  of  box,  lotus,  laurel — and 
later  even  of  ivory  and  metal.  There  were  many  varieties 
of  this  instrument  in  use  among 
the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Greeks.  Some  flutes 
were  played  either  like  the 
modern  Arab  flute  (fig.  6),  or 
as  a  flageolet  with  a  mouthpiece 
of  wood  or  metal  like  that  of  a  whistle.  This 
was  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Assyrian  double  flute  (fig.  7)  still  used  by  Pales- 
tinian shepherds  ;  but  other  varieties  like  the  Egyptian 
long  flute  (fig.  8)  were  played  obliquely  through  a 
lateral  blow-hole.  Flutes  varied  greatly  in  length, 
tone,  and  number  of  finger-holes.  The  most  primitive 
instruments  had  probably  only  two  or  three  holes ; 
but  the  later  flutes  seem  to  have  had  seven,  cover- 
ing   the  entire  octave.       It    is    uncertain   whether    the 


FlG.  6.— Arab  Flute. 
From  SBOT  (Eng.) 
Psalms. 


FlG.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


hdlil  was  a  single  straight  pipe,  a  double  flute,  or  a 
genuine  horizontal  or  oblique  flute.  In  fact,  the  word 
may  have  been  applied  as  a  generic  name  to  these  three 
kinds  of  instrument. 

1  See  RVmf,  'triangles,'  'three-stringed  instruments';  Vulg. 
in  sistris. 

2  |J5  and  Pesh.  make  them  a  sort  of  cymbals. 

3  Haupt,  '  Psalms,'  SBOT  (Eng.),  233. 

4  But  see  Baethgen,  Psalmen,  n. 
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The  Mill  was  essentially  peaceful.  It  was  used  at 
feasts  (Is.  5i2),  festal  processions  (i  K.  I40),  pilgrimages 
(Is.  3O29),  and  to  accompany  dancing  (Mt.  11 17). 
Besides  this,  it  was  the  characteristic  instrument  of 
mourning  (Mt.  923).1  Even  the  poorest  Hebrew  had 
to  have  two  flute-players  and  one  hired  female  mourner 
at  his  wife's  funeral.2  There  were  probably  no  flute- 
players  in  the  original  temple  orchestra,  although  the 
Talmud,  referring  to  the  Maccalxvan  and  later  temple, 
states  that  from  two  to  twelve  flutes  were  used  at  the 
regular  sacrifice.3  These  were  employed  during  the 
Passover  and  the  following  season,  and  also  during  the 
night  services  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, J  when  a 
flute  was  blown  at  the  altar  to  repeat  the  final  tones  of 
the  Mallei.  The  associations  with  the  flute,  however, 
were  evidently  quite  secular,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
objected  strongly  to  its  use  at  Christian  love-feasts  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  worldly  instrument. 

The  word  ndkeb,  ;p3  (Ezek.  2S  13  ;  EV  'pipes'),  is  probably 
not  the  name  of  a  variety  of  flute,5  but  a  technical  expression 
for  a  jewel  setting  or  box. 

(b)  The'iigdb6  (AY  '  organ,'7  i.e. ,  '  pan's-pipe '  ;  RV 
'  pipe  '),  and  the  masrokltha  8  (only  Dan.  3s  7  10  15  ;  EV 
'flute'),  were  in  all  probability  one  and  the  same 
instrument — some  development  from  the  double  flute, 
such  as  a  mouth-organ  or  pan's-pipe,9  the  favourite 
pastoral  instrument,  which  consisted  of  from  seven  to 
nine  reed  pipes  of  varying  lengths  and  thicknesses 
tuned  in  «.  simple  scale.  This  is  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  ' iigab.  The  word  seems  to  be  used  in 
Gen.  421,  however,  as  a  generic  term  for  all  wind  instru- 
ments. If  this  is  so,  it  may  have  been  applied  later 
especially  to  the  pan's-pipe,  which,  strangely  enough, 
was  the  parent  of  the  most  elaborate  modern  instrument, 
the  pipe-organ,  a  nearer  approach  to  which  may  have 
been  reached  in  the  magrephah  of  the  Herodian  temple. 

The  magrephah  seems  to  have  been  a  pipe-work  with 
bellows  of  elephant's  or  bull's  hide  and  a  wind-box  with 
ten  openings,  into  each  of  which  was  fitted  a  pipe  with 
ten  holes,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  it  one 
hundred  distinct  tones.10  Unfortunately,  the  accounts 
regarding  this  instrument  are  so  contradictory  that  but 
little  can  be  known  about  it  definitely.     Thus,  according 


FlG.  9. — Primitive  Pipe-Organ, 
to  some,  it  was  small  enough  to  be  moved  about  by  a 
single  Levite,  whilst  others  state  that  its  thundering 
tones  were  audible  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  has 
caused  some  scholars  to  doubt  its  existence  altogether. 
It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  wind-organs  were  known 
before  the  discovery  by  Ctesibias  about  250  B.C.  of 
the  hydraulic  organ.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  idea  that  such  a  wind  instrument  might  have 
1  Jos.  BJ  iii.  95.  2  Lightfoot  ad  Matth.  9  23. 

3  'Arakh.23;  Sukk.  5  i. 

4  Also  Tac.  Hist,  b  5.     See  on  this  subject  Del.  PsalmenW, 
27,  rem.  7.  5  Ambros,  Gcsch.  d.  Musik,  209. 

6  Gen.  421  Job  21  12  30  31    Ps.  150  4.     3110  from   -^v,  flare, 
anhcUre^    So  Delitzsch. 

©,  in  Ps.  150,  opvaeop,  Jer.  orgamtm. 

Nn'pntyD  from  p^,,  '  to  hiss,  blow.'   mpHt?,  Judg-  5  l6>  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  piping  of  a  flute,  syrinx, or  bagpipe  (©,  avpiaiios) 
nol  bleatings.'  npiB',  Jer.  18 16,  however,  means  'object  of  hissing.' 
9  2v'piyf,  fistula  Panis.  10  nDIJD,  'Arakh.  10611  a. 
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been  used  in  the  later  temple.  The  Hebrew  name 
magrephah,  which  means  'a  fork'  or  '  tined  shovel,' 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  form  of  the  instrument, 
the  pipes  of  which  were  thought  to  resemble  tines. 
How  it  was  played  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  of 
course  it  had  no  keyboard,1  which  was  a  very  late 
development.  The  accompanying  illustration  of  a 
primitive  pipe-organ  (fig.  9)  is  copied  from  the  Con- 
stantinople obelisk  erected  by  Theodosius,  who  died 
in  395  A.D. 

The  'ngiii  was  essentially  an  instrument  of  joy  (Job 
2I123O31),  and  was  used  in  praise  services  (Ps.  I5O4). 
It  was  probably  not  tl  bagpipe  as  one  tradition  makes 
it.  This  would  have  been  too  secular  for  use  in  the 
worship  of  Yahwe.  The  modern  Jews  call  pianos 
mashrokiten. 

(<-)  The  last  example  of  flute-like  instruments  is  the 
sumpCmyd  of  Dan.  8515,  incorrectly  translated  'dul- 
cimer'2 by  EV  (see  Bagpipe).  Sumponyd  is  an 
Aramaic  loanword  from  the  Gk.  <rvix<j>uivla,  which  in 
later  Greek  may  have  been  used  to  denote  the  ancient 
bagpipe,3  an  instrument  whose  form  possibly  resembled 
the  modern  Spanish  zampoHa  (Ital.  sampogna),  the 
name  of  which  is  clearly  a  derivative  from  avfxifrwvLa.. 
It  was  probably  "  goatskin  bag  with  two  reed  pipes, 
the  one  used  as  a  mouth-piece  to  fill  the  bag,  which  in 
Roman  times  had  a  porte-vent  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  player's  throat,  and  the  other,  employed  as  a. 
chanter-flute  with  finger-holes.  The  Arab  bagpipe 
g/iaita,  also  used  in  Spain,  has  seven  finger-holes. 
The  combined  chanter  mouthpiece  and  the  three 
drones  of  the  modern  Scotch  war-pipe  are  of  course 
a  peculiarly  national  development.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  sip[p)onyd  Dan.  3 10,  undoubtedly  used  of 
the  same  instrument  suviponyd,  may  be  derived  from 
the  Gk.  cri(j>wvt  'tube,  pipe,'  and  may  thus  be  the 
correct  form  of  the  word.4  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
sifonya  merely  represents  an  Aramaic  mispronunciation 
of  avfj.(pwvia.  The  whole  question  is  doubtful,  because 
avficfivvia  in  classical  Greek  meant  a  concord  or  unison 
of  sounds  (cp  Lk.  I525),5  and  appears  only  in  the  later 
language  in  the  sense  of  a  special  musical  instrument.6 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  ffv/j.(pujvia  was  a  sistrum.7 

The  bagpipe  was  popular  in  Rome  (under 
the  Emperors),  where  it  was  called  chorus 
or  tibia  utricularia. 

Of  instruments  of  the  trumpet  class  two 
are  mentioned  in  the  OT,  (a)  the  shophdr, 
nsw,  'horn'  (EV  'trumpet,  cornet'),  and  (b) 
the  hasose'rah,  rmiiin  (EV  '  trumpet'). 

(a)  Shophdr. — Synonymous  with  the  shophdr 
was  the  ke'ren,  pp,  '  horn  '  (Josh.  65  1  Ch.  25s). 
The  ke'ren  was  primarily  «  simple  ram's- 
horn  (Josh.  64^),  and  according  to  the 
Talmud  was  crooked  in  shape.  In  later  times, 
however,  shopkdrdth  seem  to  have  been  made 
—  of  metal8  and  straightened.  This  caused 
them  to  be  confused  with  the  hasoslrdh,  which 
was  essentially  the  priestly  instrument.  The  primitive 
.      .  shophdr  is   still    to  be  seen    in    the 

5.  Windmstru-   Syriagogue  ritual  horn  (fig.  10), which 
ments:  trumpet  is'th(?0fdest  form  of  wmd  instrurnent 
Glass.  jn  use  to_day_»     The   early  shopha- 

i-oth,   however,   were  used  chiefly  for  secular  purposes 

1  As  Saalschiitz  thought,  Arch.  1  282. 

2  Identical  with  the  medieval  psaltery  described  below  (fig.  20). 

3  So  RV  margin. 

4  Behrmann,  Dan.  9.  According  to  Meier,  Witrzthv.  ■jiyjf., 
n'JD'D  is  °f  Semitic  origin,  either  from  rpo  or  ]£D  =  }£:»•  He 
thought  ,YJBD1D  w^s  a  Semitic  word  with  q  for  resolution  of  the 
doubling  in  a  form  J13D.     This  is  very  doubtful. 

5  AV  margin,  'singing,  symphony.' 

6  Polybius,  .\xvi.  10  5,  Ed.  Hultsch,  along  with  Keparioe. 

7  Ducang,  s.v.  '  Symphonia.' 

8  Orach.  Chay.  n.  586. 

9  Cp  Cyrus  Adler,  '  The  Shophar,'  Report  0/  U.S.  Nat. 
Museum,  1892,  pp.  437-450.     Wash.  1894. 
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— e.g. ,  by  watchmen  (Am.  36),  for  battle  alarms 
(Judg.  327),  in  assemblies  (1  S.  13  3^),  and  at 
coronations  (2  S.  15 10) — although  in  very  ancient  times 
they  were  employed  also  in  ritual ;  thus,  to  announce 
the  Jubilee  (Lev.  259),  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
instrument,1  and  at  the  approach  of  the  Ark  (2  S.  615). 


Fig.  10. — Horns  and  curved  Trumpets 

(b)  The  hasoserah  was  a  straight  metal  trumpet  (tuba), 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  126),  nearly  a  yard  long, 
and  but  little  wider  than  a  Hute,  with  an  embouchure 
and  a  slightly  flaring  bell-like  end.  On  the  relief  of  the 
Arch  of  Titus  two  trumpets  of  this  sort  arc  shown  lean- 
ing against  the  golden  table  of  shewbread  (fig.  ir). 
The  use  of  the  hasoslrah,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the 
shophdr,  was  almost  entirely  religious.  In  fact,  during 
the  time  when  the  post-exilic  temple  flourished,  hasj- 
slroth  might  be  blown  only  by  priests.  Thus,  there 
were    in    the    temple  two   silver  trumpets,   which  were 


Fie.  n. — Straight  Trumpet  and  Pipe. 

sounded  especially  to  announce  festivals  (Nu.  IO2  316), 
and  according  to  the  Talmud  two  priests  stood  in  the 
temple  hall  blowing  trumpets  when  the  drink-offering 
was  presented  (cp  Ecclus.  50 16^).  One  hundred  and 
twenty  priests  are  said  to  have  blown  hasoslroth  in 
Solomon's  temple  (2CI1.  512).  A  secular  use  of  the 
instrument,  however,  is  mentioned  in  Hos.  58,  where  it 
is  to  be  blown  as  a  war-signal,  and  in  2  K.  11 14  and 
2  Ch.  23 13,  according  to  which  it  would  seem  that 
hasoslroth  were  blown  also  by  laymen.  It  is  possible 
that  the  instrument  referred  to  in  these  passages  was 
not  the  priestly  hasoslrdh,  but  the  straight  later  form  of 
the  shophdr.  which,  owing  to  its  similarity  of  shape, 
might  have  been  confused  with  the  religious  instrument. 


Fig.  12.—  Trumpet  on  Jewish  Coin.  ¥romSBOr(Eng.)Psatms. 
Acoin,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (131-135  a.d.), 
shows  an  example  (fig.  12)  of  this  trumpet,  which  was 
probably  used  in  war.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
trumpets  differ  considerably  in  form  from  the  sacred 
Msoslroth  of  the  Arch  of  Titus.  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  1  Mace.  4  40  5  33,  that  the  later  Jews  also 
used  trumpets  in  worship,  either  the  straight  war  instru- 
ment or  the  real  hasoslrah. 

Neither  form  of  trumpet  was,  properly,  a  musical 
instrument,  as  both  were  used  merely  in  signalling 
or  in  connection  with  other  instruments  to  augment  a 
joyous  uproar  of  the  people,  not  to  accompany  any 
melody  (Ps.  <>S6  1503).      They  were  essentially  instru- 

1  See  Josh.  i'»s  Lev.  25  13  ;  cp  Jubilee. 
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ments   of  tlru'dh,    noise.      Three  distinct   methods  of 

blowing  them  are  recorded  :  taka',  •  in  blasts '  ;^  mdSak, 

'  sostenuto  '  ;  and  hcri" ',  '  with  vibrating  tones.' 1 

Stringed  instruments  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 

harps,  on  which  the  strings  are  strung  perpendicularly 

.        j     or  obliquely  from  a  sound-frame  either 
6.  Stringed    aboye  or  bekm.  them>  and  lyres  and 

instruments.  ]ute^  on  which  the  strings  mn  horizon- 
tally, generally  lengthwise  across  a  sound-body.  Only 
three  stringed  instruments  are  mentioned  in  the  OT,  the 
kinnor  and  the  nebel  (§§  7-9),  and  the  sabblkhd  (§  10), 
of  which  the  first  two  were  native  and  the  last  foreign. 
On  '  Xeginoth '  (EV  '  stringed  instruments')  see  special 
article. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  earliest  Semitic 
and  Egyptian  stringed  instruments  were  always  either 
swept  or  plucked  with  the  fingers.  Later,  however,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  monuments,  use  was  made  of  a 
plectrum.  This  was  probably  made  at  first  either  of 
wood  or  of  bone,  but  subsequently  of  metal.  Although 
there  is  no  direct  proof  of  the  use  of  such  a  contrivance 
by  the  Hebrews,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
known  to  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  bowed  instruments  were  a  very  late  development, 
and  are  not  mentioned  in  the  OT  at  all.2 

The  Hebrew  musical  strings  were  probably  generally 
of  gut,  and  hardly  ever  of  metal  as  in  the  modern  Arab 
lutes.  The  statement  in  2  S.  65  that  the  wood  of  which 
the  Jewish  instruments  were  made  was  cypress  seems  to 
depend  on  a  textual  error  ;  3  but  in  1  K.  10 12  2  Ch.  9n 
it  is  recorded  that  Solomon  had  harps  and  psalteries  made 
of  sandal-wood  (EV  Almug,  Algum  Trees,  a.v. ). 
This  was  very  likely  imported  from  India  and  Ethiopia. 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
kinnor4  and  the  nSbel,5  and  as  to  the  distinction  between 

7  Psalterv  tnem'    one  instrument  being    apparently 
and  ham     sometimes    called   by    the    name   of   the 

*'  other.  The  kinnor  (and  its  synonym 
iithdris*  Dan.  3s/:)  is  translated  'harp'  by  EV, 
whilst  the  ntbel  (and  its  equivalent,  plsanterin,1  in  Dan. 
3 iff.)  is  called  by  EV  'psaltery,'  except  in  Is.  14 n 
Am.  523  65,  where  nebel  is  rendered  by  'viol'  (in  Is. 
5 12  AV  'viol,'  RV  'lute.') 

The  two  instruments  represented  on  the  late  Jewish 
coins  (fig.  13)  mentioned  above  strongly  resemble  the 
Greek  lyre  and  cittern,  which  were  closely  allied  to 
each  other.8  In  the  former  the  frame  is  square,  the 
body  oval,  and  there  is  a  kettle-shaped  sound-body 
below.  In  the  latter  the  sides  of  the  frame  are  curved 
and  connected  across  the  top  by  a  bar,  which  supports 
the  upper  ends  of  the  strings.  The  sound-body,  as  in 
the  lyre,  is  below,  but  is  vase-shaped.  This  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  lyre  and  cittern  is,  of  course,  strik- 
ing, but  is  in  itself  no  proof  that  the  instruments  figured 
were  essentially  Greek  not  Jewish.  So  conservative  a 
people  as  the  later  Jews  would  never  have  depicted 
instruments  which  did  not  resemble  very  strongly  those 
in  use  in  their  own  worship  at  the  time,  and  they  would 
certainly  not  have  used  foreign  instruments  in  their 
services.      The  number  of  strings  on  both  instruments 

1  Cp  on  the  ancient  trumpet,  Ambros,  492. 

2  In  spite  of  A  V  in  Is.  5  12. 

8  See  RVmg.;  euro  'sy  hj2  should  be  B'Yb>ji  ijj  Ssl  so, 
after  i  Ch.  13s,  We.,  Dr.  TBS  104,  HPSm.,  etc. 

4  "1133,  ©  Ki.6a.pa.,  but  in  1  S.  16  23  Kivvpa.  Also  Josephus. 
^13?  =  i//aAT7Jpioi'  in  Ps.  81  3. 

5  S^J.lP  t//aAT>jpioi/ ;  but  once,  Ki9ipa  (Ps.  81  3),  and  in  Am. 
5  23  0  5  bpyavov . 

6  Dln-p,  a  loan-word  from  icWapw.  Not  o'ln-p  as  in  MT. 
The  Keri  changes  it  to  the  usual  D'lnp  of  the  Targums. 

'  The  form  pajDB  with  a  in  Dan.  37  is  really  more  correct 
than  pmoswith  n  in  35,  as  in  Aramaic  and  late  Hebrew  n 
generally  represents  «  and  0  =  t;  cp  pDKn  =  e<:'aTp<i./;  but  we  do 
find  ,x;r:nn  =  TpiY>jp.a  (see  Strack,  A'euheb.  Gr.  13,  S  6).  Cp 
Daniel  [Book],  §  11.  "  e 

»  Aiipa  and  "Mpa.  The  latter  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
German  zither  The :mmt  guitar  is  a  derivative  from  icrfipo. 
1  he  guitar  itself  is  a  development  of  the  lute. 
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seems  to  vary  between  three  and  six.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  definitely  which  of  the  instruments  figured 
is  the  kinnor  and  which  is  the  nlbel,  or  whether  they  are 


Fig.  13. — Citterns  on  Jewish  Coins.   From  SBO  ^(Eng.)  Psalm s. 
both  varieties  of  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  the  probability 


that  they  represent 


is,   as  will  appear  presently  (§  9) 
two  sorts  of  ki nncr. 

Any  comparison  of  either  kin- 
nor or  ntbel  with  the  many 
varieties  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 

8.  Theirrela-Strin,ged,in5tru- 
.....  ments,  however 
tion  to  foreign 

-     i  i       suggestive,  must, 

instruments.     f&&  , 

of     course,      be 

purely  conjectural,  as  we  have 
practically  only  statements  of  the 
Fathers  to  guide  us. 
#  Augustine,  Eusebius,  and  Hilary  dis- 
tinguish between  an  instrument  with 
a  drum-shaped  sound-body  below,  with 
the  belly  turned  downwards  {kinnor), 
and  an  instrument  with  a  sound-frame 
above,  which  covered  the  ends  of  the 
strings  (nibel). 

Jerome  compared  the  shape  of  the 
nebelto  a  A,  and  in  his  explanation  of 
Ps.  33  2  also  mentions  the  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  sound-body.  Of 
course  the  Church  Fathers  could  have 
known  only  the  late  form  of  the  Jewish 
instruments  which  had  come  under 
Greek  and  Roman  influence  ;  but  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  instruments  had 
changed  materially,   except,  possibly, 

as   to    size  and   the    number    of   the  —_      -      camw;„ 

strings.!  * rG*  ID* — Semitic 

These  descriptions  certainly  seem  to  show  that,  in  the 
form  in  which  the  Fathers  knew  the  instruments,  the 
kinnor  was  a  lyre  and  the  nibel  a  pure  harp. 
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Jubal  in  Gen.  4  21  (see  Cainites,  §11).  The  constant 
translation  of  kinnor  by  kithara  (lyre),  as  well  as  the 
descriptions  of  the  Fathers,  makes  it  highly  likely  that 


Later  Egyptian  Lyre. 


the  instrument  belonged  to  the  lyre  class.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  lute,1  although  the  lute  is  a  development 
from  the  primitive  lyre. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  lyre  appears  on  an  ancient 
Egyptian  relief  (fig.  14),  showing  the  peaceful  immigration 
into  Egypt  of  a  family  of  Semitic  Bedouins  during  the 
twelfth  dyn.  (see  Joseph  ii.,  §  8r  col.  2591,  and  col.  19, 
n.  2).  One  of  the  immigrants  is  carrying  a  rudely-formed 
stringed  instrument,  consisting  of  a  long  four-cornered 
board,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  cut  into  a  four-cornered 


Fie.  14. — Egyptian  Lyre. 

Whatever  the  character  of  the  kinnor  may  have  been, 
the  class  of  instruments  which  it  represented  was  cer- 
tainly very  ancient,    as   its  invention    is    attributed   to 

The  theories  of  the  later  Jews  are  not  trustworthy. 
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captives  playing  Lyres.  From  a  slab  in  the  British  Museum, 
frame,  on  which  are  strung  seven  or  eight  strings,  all  of 
equal  length,  running  parallel  to  the  long  sides  of  the 
board.  The  player  carries  the  instrument  braced  against 
his  body  horizontally  and  plays  it  with  a  black  plectrum. 
His  left  hand  is  pressed  against  the  strings,  probably  in 
order  to  secure  the  correct  tone  by  damping  them. 
This  ancient  representation  of  the  lyre  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  originally  a  Semitic  instrument,  although 
the  Egyptians  developed  it  still  further,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  illustration  of  one  of  their  later 
lyres  (fig.  15). 

An  interesting  illustration  of  a  Hittite  lyre  appears  on 
a  relief  slab  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York  (see  Humann  and  Puchstein,  Reisen  zn  Kleinasien 
u.  Nordsyrien,  PI.  xlvii.  fig.  2). 

The  Assyrian  horizontal  harp,  which  was  played  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  but  was  essentially  different 
in  form,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  lyre. 

The  kinnor  was  probably  the  Hebrew  form  of  the 
lyre,  and  this  view  is  strengthened  by  an  examination 
of  the  interesting  relief  (fig.  16)  showing  an  Assyrian 
warrior  guarding   three   Semitic    captives,    playing    on 

1  The  translators  of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  London  Polyglot 
render  y\^3  by  {unbiir  (lin&ar),  which  is  a  stringed  instrument 
of  the  lute  species.  They  use  also  el-'ud  (Port,  alaude,  Sp. 
laud,  Eng.  lute). 
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lyres  held  obliquely.  The  dress  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  were  Israelitish  prisoners,  possibly  in  the  same 
unhappy  condition  as  that  of  their  Judnean  kinsmen  (in 
later  days),  who  are  made  to  complain  in  Ps.  1372^ 
that  they  had  hung  up  their  kinnoroth  in  sad  despair, 
because  their  captors  required  of  them  songs  (cp,  how- 
ever, I'sai-MS,  §  28,  ix. ).  The  instruments  on  this  relief, 
like  the  lyres  of  the  Jewish  coins,  seem  to  have  four  or 
five  strings.  Josephus  states,  however  [Ant.  vii.  I23), 
that  the  kinyra  [kin nor)  had  ten  strings  and  was  played 
with  the  plectrum,  whilst  in  1  S.  I623  we  read  that  David 
played  the  kinnor  'with  his  (own)  hand,'  which  may 
mean  simply  that  David  himself  and  no  other  played  the 
instrument.  This  does  not  imply  that  he  did  not  use 
a  plectrum.  Jerome,  commenting  on  Ps.  332,  asserts 
that  the  kinnor  had  six  strings.  The  probability  is  that 
the  earlier  Hebrew  stringed  instruments  were  much 
simpler  in  construction,  and  had  fewer  strings,  than  the 
later  forms.  That  there  was  a  distinct  development  of 
the  Greek  lyre  and  cittern  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  lyre  had  originally  only  four  strings  (Diod.  3 16), 
but  later  seven  (Eur.  Iph.  in  Tain-.  1129),  whereas 
the  cittern,  since  Terpander's  time  (700-650  B.C.),  had 
seven  strings  (Eur.  Ion,  881),  which  were  afterwards 
increased  to  eleven  (Suidas,  s.v.  '  Timotheos  '). 

The  cittern  [kithara]  mentioned  in   1  Mace.  454  may 
have  been  the  kinnor. 

The  idea  that  the  ntbcl  was  a  sort  of  lute1  with 
convex  belly,  in  distinction  from  the  kinnor,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  harp, 
arose  from  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  nebel, 
'water-skin,  jug,'2  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that 
its  sound-body  was  shaped 
like  a.  vessel  of  this  sort, 
as  is  the  case  with  the 
citterns  on  the  Jewish  coins. 
This  meaning  of  nSbel 
might  also  indicate  that 
the  chief  part  of  its  sound- 
body  was  an  animal  mem- 
brane (?).  It  is  much 
more  likely,  in  view  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers, 
that  the  nebel  was  a  harp- 
like instrument,  a  fair  idea 
of  which  can  be  got  from 
the  representations  of  the 
Assyrian  portable  harp 
(fig.  17),  although  the 
sound -frame  of  the  nibel 
may  have  been  shaped 
differently  from  that  of  the  Assyrian  instrument. 
Furthermore,  the  A  shape  of  the  nSbel  mentioned  by 
Jerome  agrees  with  the  appearance  of  the  Assyrian 
harp.  Jerome's  statement  may  have  been  due,  how- 
ever, to  a  confusion  of  the  nebel  with  the  Gk.  rptycovos. 
Varro's  name  for  the  nebel- psaltery,  ortho-psallium, 
'erect  stringed  instrument,'  shows  plainly  that  it  could 
not  have  been  a  lyre,  which  was  played  in  an  oblique  or 
horizontal  position.  As  both  nebel  and  kinnor  were 
portable  instruments  (1  S.  10  5  2  Ch.  20  28)  the  nebel  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  same  as  the  great  bow-shaped 
Egyptian  standing  harp  (fig.  18).  Harps  of  all  sizes3 
were  in  use  among  the  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  many  varieties  were 
used  also  by  the  Hebrews. 

1  The  Jewish  tradition  that  the  lute  was  David's  favourite 
instrument  is  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  Am.  65  (see 
David,  §  13,  n.  3). 

2  The  etymology  is  uncertain.  Gk.  va|3Aa,  va/3\ac,  vafS\iov, 
are  simply  Semitic  loan-words.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  nebel  is  a  loan-word  from  Eg.  nfr,  '  lute '  (We.  '  Psalms, 
SB0T[En%.*\32?,  n.  8)._ 

3  Cp  the  illustrations  in  Wullhausen,  SBOT  (Eng.)  Psalms, 
224-232. 
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Fig.  17. — Assyrian  Harp.    From 
a  slab  in  the  British  Museum. 
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The  translation  of  nebel  by  '  psaltery,'  however,  adds 
another  element  of  difficulty  to  the  identification  On 
the  Assyrian  monuments  we  find  an  instrument  like  a 
dulcimer  (fig.  iq),  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  pure  horizontal  harp.  The  strings  on  this  dulcimer 
must  have  lain  parallel  to  each  other,  strung  honzon- 


Fig.  18  —Egyptian  standing  Harp. 

tally  over  a  flat,  dish-shaped  sound-body.  The  As- 
syrian artist  could  not  represent  this  properly,  owing  to 
his  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  perspective.  This  instru- 
ment was  probably  the  predecessor  of  the  Arab  santlr, 
which  some  expositors  have  sought  to  identify  as  a  form 
of  the  n&bel.  The  santlr 
has  now  practically  given 
place  to  the  kindred  kdnun. 
The  twenty-stringed  Greek 
magadis Y  and  the  forty- 
stringed  epigoneion 2  were 
developments  from  some 
earlier  instrument  of  the 
dulcimer- fcd?iun  class.  The 
psaltery  of  the  later  Greeks , 3 
which  was  an  instrument 
of  the  same  sort,  survived 
in  a  somewhat  modified 
form  into  the  Middle  Ages 
under  the  same  name,  and 
is  found  to-day  in  the 
Hungarian  czimbal.4  This 
mediaeval  psaltery  or  dul- 
cimer (fig.  20)  was  the  in- 
strument known  to  the 
translators  of  the  AV.5 
di  porco,  was  triangular, 
owing  to  Jerome's  giving 
seems    to 


Fig.  19. — Assyrian  Dulci 


One    form   of   it,    the   testa 
a    fact    which,    probably 
this    form    to    the    nPbel, 
have    caused   some  confusion.       Of  course, 


it  is  not  quite  impossible  that  the  nebel  may  have 
been  something  like  the  Assyrian  dulcimer  ;  but  such 
an  idea  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  descriptions 


Fig. 


o.— Mediaeval  Psaltery  or  Dulcimer 
From  SBOT  (Eng.)  Psalms. 


of  the  Fathers,  and  could  be  only  feebly  supported  by 
the  meaning  of  the  name  when  not  applied  to  a  musical 

1  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  Lydian  flute  of  the  same  name. 

2  See  Ambros,  I.e.  474. 

3  The  instrument,  whose  tone-changes  are  alluded  to  in  Wisd. 
19 18,  was  probably  the  Greek  psaltery. 

■*  See  Wetzstein  ;  Del.  IsaiaJt^'~\  703, 

5  The  cembalo  of  Boccaccio  and  the  sautrie  of  Chaucer  (cp 
Wasiliewski,  Gesch.  d.  Insirumental-musik  im  idten  Icthr- 
hnndert  [1878],  78^).  J 
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nstrument.  At  .first,  the  n&bel  may  have  had  only  a 
small  number  of  strings,  like  (fig.  21)  the  Babylonian 
harp  (five) ;  but,  as  its  musical  possibilities  became 
apparent,  the  number  was  increased. 
Josephus  asserts  [Ant.  vii.  123)  that 
the  nebel  of  his  time  had  twelve  notes 
and  was  played  701th  the  Jingers. 
This  latter  statement  certainly  seems 
to  confirm  the  theory  that  the  ntbel 
was  a  harp,  as  it  would  have  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  a 
satisfaetorv  effect  from  an  instrument 
of  the  dulcimer  species  without  «. 
plectrum.  In  Ps.  33 2  we  find  mention 
of  a  nihel  with  ten  strings.  The 
perfected  Assyrian  harp  had  sixteen 
strings  (two  octaves),  which  would 
cover  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
human  voice. 

Atheneeus  (4175),  quoting  from  Sopatros,  gives  an  obscure 
verse  from  which  sume  have  sought  to  show  that  the  nifbft  was 
a  pipe  or  flageolet.  The  allusion,  which  is  to  a  pipe-shaped 
part  of  the  instrument,  probably  refers  merely  to  the  hollow 
curved  sound-body,1 

It  is  quite  possible  that  kin  nor  and  ntbel  may  have 
been  generic  names,  the  former  for  all  instruments  of  the 
lyre  class,  and  the  latter  for  all  instruments  of  the  harp 
class. 

Although  the  lute  does  not  appear  in  the  OT  as  a, 


Fig.  2  1.  —  Baby- 
Ionian  Harp . 
From  SHOT 
(Eng.)  Psalms. 


Fig.  22. — Egyptian  Stringed  Instruments. 

native  instrument,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Hebrews  knew  and  used  it,  as  it  was  well-known 
both  to  the  Assyrians  and  to  the  Egyptians  in  practically 
the  mediaeval  form  (fig.  22).  The  modern  Arab  lute 
came  from  Persia,  although  the  Arabs  attribute  its 
invention  to  Pythagoras.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  lute  was  brought  to  Persia  from  Assyria  or  Egypt.2 
Its  convex  gourd-shaped  belly  is  an  indication  that  its 
sound-body  may  have  been  originally  a  membrane 
drawn  across  a  gourd  like  a  drum-head. 

Neither  kinnor  nor  nibel  was  used  for  mourning  ; 3 
their  use  was  always  on  joyous  occasions  (Gen.  31  27 
9  Their  Is.  248),  as  at  feasts  (Is.  612)  and  at  all 

kinds  of  religious  services  {Ps.  332  434). 
The  instruments  are  named  together  in  nearly  every 
passage  referring  to  the  national  worship  (2  Ch.2925 
Ps.923  IO82  I5O3).  The  kinnor  was  undoubtedly 
more  generally  used,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  OT 
44  times  and  the  nibel  only  27.  The  use  of  these 
two  instruments  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sho- 
phdr  and  the  hasosgrah.  The  kinnor  had  certainly  the 
more  secular  character  of  the  two,  as  Is.  *J3i6  implies 
that  it  was  a  favourite  instrument  of  harlots.  Of  course 
it  was  also  very  extensively  used  in  religious  services,  as 

An  exhaustive  treatise  on  kinnor  and  nebel  will  be  found  in 
Kiehm,  HlVSm,  1028^  (2)  1042/". 

.  -  Cp  Ambros,  112  Jf,,  who  ascribes  to  Cambyses  its  introduc- 
tion from  Egypt  into  Persia. 

3  Cp  Ps,  137  2  Job  30  31.      It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jer. 
4836,  repeating  Is.  16  11,  changes  703  to  S^n- 
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the  above  passages  show.  The  nebel  on  the  other  hand, 
like  the  hasdsirah,  seems  to  be  the  more  solemn  instru- 
ment, devoted  exclusively  to  religious  use  (Am.  523  Ps. 
144g);  in  fact,  it  was  a  desecration  to  sing  popular 
melodies  to  its  accompaniment  (Am.  65  Is.  14u).  An- 
other difference  appears  to  be  indicated  in  1  Ch.  15  -20 ff. 
which  points  out  that  the  nebel  was  used  to  accompany 
song  in  the  higher  notes  (dtdmotli)  and  the  kinnor  in 
the  lower  tones  [slitminith).  'Aid-moth  means  'girls,' 
and  the  statement  here  may  imply  that  the  strings  of 
the  nibel  were  tuned  as  high  as  the  tones  of  the  female 
voice.  In  Ps.  46 1 ,  Gratz's  rendering  of  niD1?^  *?]}>  '  with 
a  nabla  in  the  Elamitic  form '  x  has  little  to  support  it. 
That  high-pitched  instruments  should  be  spoken  of  as 
similar  to  female  voices  (see  Alamoth)  has  an  exact 
parallel  in  the  Greek  description  of  the  shriller  flutes 
7UPatK7)iot  irapdtvtKol  avXol.  It  is  of  course  unnecessary 
to  assume  that  the  nibel  was  used  only  to  accompany 
women.  The  word  ' 'alamoth  might  have  been  used  as 
a  general  term  for  high  tones  like  those  of  women  and 
could  thus  have  been  applied  equally  well  to  male 
falsettos  or  tenors.  '.-//  shimintth  may  mean  in  this 
connection  'according  to  the  eighth'  and  indicate  that 
kinnordth  were  tuned  an  octave  lower.  Other  renderings 
of  shSmiuith  are  'eight-stringed  instruments,'2  or  'in 
the  eighth  mode.'  a  This  last  translation  is  very  doubt- 
ful, as  we  knOw  nothing  of  the  ancient  Semitic  musical 
modes.  [To  these  difficult  terms  we  return  in  special 
articles,  from  a  text-critical  point  of  view  ;  see  also 
conspectus    of  new  explanations   in    Psalms    (Book), 

§  25/] 

The  sabbtkhd  (ttpa  [Gi.  Ba.4],  Dan.  3s  7  iof)  was 
not  a  Hebrew  instrument  (EV  'sackbut ') ;  it  was  prob- 
ably of  Syrian  or  late  Egyptian  origin.  It  seems  to 
„  ...  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  (jafxfivK-q  (Latin 
10.  aacKDUt.  samilucay  which  was  a  sharp-toned  tri- 
angular musical  instrument  with  four  strings,  according 
to  Strabo  (471)  of  'barbarous'  origin.  It  was  said  to 
resemble  a  military  siege-instrument  of  the  same  name.5 
It  is  possible  that  the  canfiuK-q  was  originally  Egyptian 
and  came  into  Syria  under  the  Seleucida;,  which  would 
account  for  its  appearance  in  Daniel.  Riehm  suggests  6 
that  it  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  lute -shaped 
Egyptian  hand-harp,  which  was  a  hybrid  creation  with 
a  lute  belly  (fig.  23),  but  strung  as  a  harp.  Its  shape 
agrees  with  the  statements  regarding  the  <rap.§vK-q. 


11.  Orchestra- 
tion. 


Fig.  23. — Egyptian  lute-shaped  hand-harp.     From  the 
British  Museum. 

The  expression  k' ' le  shir,  'instruments  of  song,'7 
which  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  OT  as  a  general 
term  for  all  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments, show's  plainly  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  used  instrumental  music  solely 
to  accompany  singing.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  independ- 
ent orchestration  is  a  comparatively  modern  develop- 
ment. In  very  early  times,  songs  were  accompanied 
only  by  tambourines  beaten  by  women  (Ex.15207/:); 
but  in  later  days  we  find  various  combinations  of  the 
Hebrew  musical  instruments.     Thus,  in  2  S.  65,  strings, 

1  Psalmen,  85.  He  thinks  (71)  that  '  alamt'th  cannot  mean 
vox  z>ir°inca,  because  it  refers  not  to  voices,  but  to  instru- 
ments ('').'  Instruments  were  used,  however,  only  to  accompany 
vices.  '-  Gratz,  op.  cit.,  85. 

'■'  Wellhausen,  I.e.  on  6.  4  See  B.i.  on  Dan.  3  5. 

5  Allien.  14634.  e  HIVBO  1037,  P)  1051. 

!T5  ,C,3.  Neh.  1236  1  Ch.  IC142  2  Ch.  5  13  76  34i2.  In  Am. 
G5  Nowack  and  especially  Cheyne  (col.  1034,  Exp.  T.  9334) 
suspect  corruption  of  the  text. 
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drums,   and    cymbals,   augmented    by   instruments   for 
shaking.  The    accompanying    illustration    (fig. 

241  of  an  Assyrian  quartet  of  two  lyres,  a  drum,  and 
cymbals  should  be  compared  here.      On  a,  relief  of  an 


Fig.  24. — Assyrian  Quartet.     From  SBOT (Eng.)  Psalms. 

Assyrian  orchestra  {fig.  25),  dating  from  the  time  of 
Asur-bani-pal  (668-626  B.C.),  there  are  seven  portable 
harps,  one  dulcimer,  two  double  flutes,  and  a  drum, 
all  played  by  men,  but  accompanied  by  women  and 
children  clapping  hands  to  mark  time.  One  woman  is 
evidently  singing  in  a  very  shrill  tone,  as  she  is  com- 
pressing her  throat  with  her  hand  just  as  Oriental  women 
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band  of  prophets)  and  Is.  5 12  (at  table).  Although  the 
combination  of  flutes  and  strings  is  mentioned  only 
rarely  in  the  OT,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
unusual.  We  must  suppose  that  nearly  all  the 

performers  in  these  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  representa- 
tions are  singing  and  accompanying  themselves  (except 
of  course  the  flute-players),  a  fact  which  the  artist  did 
not  represent  except  in  the  case  of  one  member  of  the 
Assyrian  full  band.  The  use  of  trumpets  with  other 
instruments  does  not  appear  until  quite  late  ( 2  Ch.  5  ™ff. 
20  28  29j6_^),  and  then  they  were  employed  only  in  the 
pauses  of  the  song. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  state  anything  definite 
regarding    the    origin    of   the    music  of   the    Hebrews. 
_        .  According  to  their  own   tradition,   in- 

™«!!+  «f  strumental  music  was  invented  by  Jubal 
(see  Cainites,  §  n),  who  was  the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  lyre 
and  the  double  flute  (or  pan's-pipe)  :  all  who  played  on 
stringed  and  wind  instruments  (Gen.  4 21).  In  early 
times  such  instrumental  music  as  there  was — songs 
accompanied  by  the  hand-drum,  flute,  or  simple  form 
of  lyre — was  probably  purely  secular,  used  as  it  is  to- 
day among  the  Bedouins  at  pastoral  merry-makings 
(Gen.  31 27  Job  21 12).  The  Hebrew,  like  all  other 
primitive  music,  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to  poetry, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  musical  accom- 
paniment to  song  (Ex.  152o  1  S,  186).  It  was  used 
extensively  at  festivities,  but  does  not  escape  the  severe 
condemnation  of  the  prophets  (Am.  65  Is.  512).  In 
the  Greek  period  the  popularity  of  secular  music  appears 
to  have  greatly  increased  (Ecclus.  324-6),  nor  can  this 
be  unconnected  with  the  Hellenising  movement  among 


ment  of 
Hebrew  music 


Fig.  25. — Assyrian  Orchestra.     From  a  slab  in  the  British  Museum- 


do  to-day,  in  order  to  produce  a  high  tremolo.  In 

a  similar  representation  of  an  Egyptian  band,  we  note 
a  large  standing  harp,  a  lyre,  a  lute,  an  oblique  shoulder 
harp,  and  a  double  flute,  all  played  by  women,  and  only 
one  woman  clapping  her  hands  (fig.  26).  The  Assyrian 
band  is  marching  to  greet  the  victorious  monarch  ;  but 
the  Egyptian  orchestra  is  stationary.  These  illus- 


the  Jews.  According  to  Josephus,  however  {Ant. 
xv.  81),  it  was  Herod  the  Great  who  first  introduced 
Greek  songs  accompanied  by  instruments. 

Of  the  music  in  use  at  Canaanitish  shrines  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Without  some  notion  of  that,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  continue  to  speak  positively  as  to  that 
used  at  the  Israelitish  sanctuaries.  All  that  the  OT 
gives  us  is  a  few  hints 
respecting  the  use  of 
music  for  religious  pur- 
poses in  the  prophetic 
schools  {1S.IO5  19  =o). 
This  suggests  a  native 
Israelitish  musical 
movement  which  may 
have  combined  with 
outside  influences  to 
produce  a  ritualistic 
musical  service  of  un- 
necessary elaborate- 
ness. The  develop- 
ment of  the  temple 
music  cnnnot  be  here 

Fig.  26.— An  Egyptian  Band-     From  SBOT  (Eng.)  Psalms.  described.     There  was 

no  doubt  a  period 
in  which  Babylonian  influence  counted  for  something, 
and  another  in  which  Greek  influence  profoundly  modi- 
fied the  earlier  system  (see  Psalms  [Book],  §  9,  ii. ). 
All  that  we  are  concerned  to  maintain  here  is  that  the 
development  was  continuous.  "We  may  conjecture  that 
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trations  show  combinations  of  various  stringed  instru- 
ments with  wind  and  percussion  ;  but  in  both  instances 
the  only  wind  instrument  is  the  double  flute.  Analogous 
to  these  combinations  are  the  harp,  timbrel,  flute,  and 
lyre  {nSbel,   foph,  hdlil,  and  kinnor)  of  T  Sam.  10 5  (a 
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the  only  music  originally  enjoined  by  the  Hebrew  ritual 
was  the  blowing  of  trumpets  by  priests  at  the  new 
moons  (Lev.  2324  259)  and  at  feasts  ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  in  the  royal  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  an  orchestra 
of  instruments  would  not  be  wanting.  Whatever  the 
pre-exilic  musical  system  was,  we  know  that  it  did  not 
die  out  during  the  exile,  for  we  find  that  a  number 
of  singers  and  musicians  returned  to  Palestine  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  2 41  Neh.  744).  We  can  also  easily 
credit  the  statement  that  music  enlivened  the  ceremony 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  second  temple, 
and  of  the  consecration  of  the  city  walls  (Ezra  3 10^ 
Neh.  11 22  V1-2T  ff. ),  and  it  is  doubtless  a  historical  fact 
that  the  rededication  of  the  temple  under  Judas  the 
Maccabee  was  celebrated  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  (1  Mace.  454). 

In   studying    the   character  of  the    ancient    Hebrew 

music  we  are  limited  to  conjectures  based  on  our  some- 

_,         what  uncertain  data  regarding  the  nature 

.         and  the  use  of  the    instruments    and   of 

cnara  .  t^e  tenipie  rjtual.  That  music  was  re- 
garded as  a  noble  art  may  be  seen  from  Ecclus. 
445,  where  the  composition  of  melodies  is  spoken  of 
as  a  high  accomplishment.  .Although  the  music  was 
no  doubt  extremely  crude  from  a  modern  occidental 
point  of  view,  it  certainly  had  considerable  effect  on  the 
hearers  (iS.  16i6j^  2K.315).  Most  modern  writers 
on  this  subject  are  liable  to  err  in  one  of  two  directions. 
They  either,  like  many  Jewish  Rabbins,  exalt  the  char- 
acter of  early  musical  art  in  Israel,  or  they  are  too  apt 
to  dismiss  it  as  a  mere  barbarous  system.  In  much  the 
same  way  the  average  occidental  traveller  of  the  present 
day  is  almost  sure  to  undervalue  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  the  shrill  unison  singing  of  the  Arabs.  The 
probability  is  that  the  Hebrew  music  like  that  of  the 
modern  Arabs  was  rhythmical  rather  than  melodious. 
The  Arab  tunes  consist  generally  of  well  marked  rhyth- 
mical cadences  following  a  somewhat  monotonous 
melody  always  sung  and  accompanied  in  unison.  That 
unison  singing  and  accompaniment  was  characteristic 
also  of  the  ancient  Israelites  is  seen  from  2  Ch.  513: 
'  and  both  the  trumpeters  and  the  singers  were  as  one 
making  one  sound  to  praise  and  exalt  Yahwe. '  This 
simply  means  that  the  trumpets  all  played  together  on 
the  same  note  at  the  proper  pauses  of  the  song  and  that 
the  voices  sang  the  air  in  unison.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  modern  well-balanced  oriental  chorus 
singing  in  unison,  accompanied  by  strings,  wood-wind, 
and  percussion,  has  a  powerful  artistic  effect  even  on  a 
European  listener,  provided  that  he  is  sufficiently  un- 
prejudiced to  lay  aside  for  the  moment  his  harmonic 
training  and  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by  the  quaver- 
ing movement  of  the  shrill  but  rarely  untrue  voices  and 
instruments,  accentuated  by  the  ceaseless  thrum  of  the 
tambourines.  The  character  of  the  melody  itself  be- 
comes quite  secondary  in  such  a  case  and  only  the 
general  effect  is  felt.  The  Hebrew  songs  and  psalms 
must  have  influenced  the  listener  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  modern  Arab  is  affected  by  his  music. 

Harmony  was  as  unknown  to  the  ancient  Israelites 
and  Greeks  as  it  is  to-day  to  the  Arabs,   Turks,   and 

14.  Harmony  Persians"  Tts  beginnings  are  trace- 
'"  able,  however,  in  melodies  where  the 
lower  voices  and  strings  dwell  on  the  dominant  or  fifth, 
producing  an  effect  like  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  while 
the  higher  parts  render  the  air  with  striking  distinctness 
and  accuracy.  European  harmony  began  about  the 
tenth  century  a.  d. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  Israelitish  choirs  sang  and 
played  in  octaves,1  as  the  terms  'dldmoth  and  sMminftk, 
mentioned  already  (§  9),  as  referring  respectively  to 
the  high  and  the  low  pitched  instruments,  would  seem 
to  indicate.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  temple  worship 
the  higher  vocal  parts  were  taken  by  male  falsettos  and 

1  The  strings  of  the  twenty-stringed  magadis  were  tuned  in 
octaves.     MayaSCgetu  means  '  sing  in  octaves.' 
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tenors,  rather  than  by  women,  who  do  not  appear  at  all 
in  the  temple  service.  The  three  daughters  of  Heman 
mentioned  (i  Ch.  25  s),  are  not  meant  to  be  included  in 
the  list  of  temple  ministrants  any  more  than  are  the 
singing  women  referred  to  in  Ezra26s  (cp  Neh.  7 67 
lEsd.  542).  The  girls  playing  on  tabors  (Ps.  6825) 
figured  simply  in  a  procession.  The  boy  choir  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  as  standing  below  the  main  chorus 
is  not  referred  to  in  the  OT. 

In  spite  of  lack  of  harmony,  the  ancient  Hebrew 
singing  was  not  a  mere  monotonous  cantillation. 
Excellent  effects  could,  no  doubt,  be  produced  by 
means  of  antiphonal  choruses  which  must  have  been 
used  extensively  both  in  the  secular  and  in  the  religious 
music — thus,  in  secular  music  in  1  S.  186^  Ex.1521, 
and  devotionally  in  the  various  antiphonal  psalms 
(Pss.  20  21  118  136).  The  parallelism  so  common  in 
the  sacred  poetry  seems  to  point  to  such  antiphonal 
usage.  In  many  cases  the  psalms  were  sung  by  two 
answering  choirs  ;  both  of  which  must  frequently  have 
united,  however,  in  rendering  the  effective  finale  (cp 
Ps.  121).  Both  the  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians  prob- 
ably sang  airs  of  all  kinds  in  this  way. 

The  Christian  hymns  mentioned  in  the  NT  (see 
Hymns),  which  were  no  doubt  of  Hebrew  origin,  were 
in  all  likelihood  sung  in  the  same  manner  (Eph.  5 19  Col. 
3 16).  In  fact,  we  know1  that  the  early  Christians  had 
an  antiphonal  system  which  still  survives  in  the  Gregorian 
and  oriental  psalmody.2 

Very  little  can  be  stated  with  certainty  regarding  the 
character  of  the  melodies  themselves,  as  we  have  abso- 
ik  ivr  1  A'  lutely  no  specimens  of  them.  Unlike 
16.  Melodies.  theIater  Greeks, 3the  Semitic  races  never 
invented  a  system  of  musical  notation  whereby  their 
airs  could  be  recorded,  and  the  modern  oriental  systeir.s 
of  this  kind  are  few  of  them  older  than  the  seventeenth 
century  of  the  present  era.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
Hebrews'  scale  or  modes  except  that,  as  stated  before, 
their  musicians  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  octave 
which  was  a  very  ancient  development  in  music.  It 
was  the  basis  of  Terpander's  scale  of  seven  notes,  and 
appears  doubled  at  the  time  of  Aristoxenus,  the  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  when  a  scale  of  fifteen  tones  was  in  use. 

The  Hebrew  religious  scale  was  probably  diatonic, 
as  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Augustine  both  warned 
the  faithful  to  avoid  the  heathen  chromatic  style  of 
singing  and  advised  them  to  return  to  the  simple 
psalmody  of  David.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  they 
thought  this  to  have  been  diatonic — i.e.,  proceeding 
according  to  the  signature  of  the  prevailing  key.  They 
reasoned,  no  doubt  from  the  accepted  contemporary 
Jewish  usage,  which  was  probably  diatonic.  Clement 
likens  the  style  of  the  current  Hebrew  music  to  the 
Greek  Doric  mode  which  Aristotle  said  was  the  only 
musical  style  giving  perfect  calm  to  the  soul.  The 
Doric  and  the  Phrygian  were  minor  modes  and  the 
Lydian  was  exactly  equivalent  to  the  modern  major. 

The  most  ancient  connected  specimen  of  music  which 
we  have  is  the  famous  Greek  pasan  to  Apollo  in  the 
Phrygian  scale  of  the  Doric  mode,  which  was  discovered 
at  Delphi  in  1893  by  the  members  of  the  French  school 
of  Archseology  at  Athens.4  The  following  few  bars 
may  prove  of  interest,  as  the  hymn,  which  is  in  the 
regulation  five-time  peculiar  to  the  pasan,6  is  undoubtedly 
very  ancient,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
air  is  as  old  as  277  B.  c. ,  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Soteria  festival  at  which  it  was  sung.6  The  ode 
was  accompanied  by  the  flute  and  kithara. 

1  Plin.  Ep.  10  97. 

2  Cp  the  eight  styles  of  Armenian  spiritual  song  {ZDMG 
byAff.).  , 

3  Cp  Revue  des  Etudes  Grecques,  1894,  /  xxxv/  ;  Pauly, 
Realencycl.  der  class.  Alterihumsvjissenscliaft,  I814,  s.v. 
'Alypins.' 

4  Revue  des  Etudes  Grecqucs,  7  isf. 

5  Bulletin  de  correspondence  Helle'nique,  17  593-6,  on  Greek 
rhythm. 

6  Berliner  Philologischc  Wochenschrift,  14  931. 
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On  the  various  musical  headings  in  the  Psalms  (cp 
9  22  45  etc. ),  apparently  indicating  the  name  of  melodies 
or  styles  according  to  which  the  respective  poems  were 
to  be  sung,  see  the  commentaries  [but  cp  Psalms,  §  26]. 

The  modern  synagogal  tunes,  although  some  of  them 
mav  be  ancient,  can  give  us  no  clue  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  original  temple  music.  They  are  regarded  by 
all  trustworthy  authorities  as  a  post-Christian  develop- 
ment. Leyrer  says  of  them  that  they  are  the  echo  of 
the  spiritual  death  of  the  early  music.2  The  following 
specimen  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  their  general 
style  :  — 


=1=3= 
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She    -  mang    koli    a 


sher  yislimang  be  koloth 


Finally,  the  cantillatory  modulations  represented  by 
the  accents  are  also  of  late  origin.  Of  these  there  are 
three  distinct  styles  ;  one  for  reading  the  Torah,  one  for 
the  Prophetic  books,  and  one  for  the  Psalms,  Job,  and 
Proverbs.  The  accent-signs  do  not  have  the  value  of 
musical  notes,  but  are  simply  a  mnemonic  rhythmic 
system  intended  to  aid  the  reader  in  remembering 
melodies  which  he  has  already  learned  orally.  These 
chants  have  become  much  changed  in  the  course  of 
time  and  vary  in  different  countries.4 

The  following  works  give  lists  of  the  older  literature  : — 
Forkel,  Allgemeine  Gesch.  d.  Afusi/c,  1  173-184  ;  Leyrtr,  PR  Eft) 

IO387-398;  Ugolini,  Thcs.  33  G;  also  Ambros, 
16.  Literature.    Gesch.d.  Musik ;   Benz.  HA  (1894);  Brown, 

Musical  Instruments  and  their  Homes 
(N.Y.  1888)  ;  Del.  Physiologic  u.  Musik  (1868) ;  Psalmen,  i$ff.\ 
Ew.  Die  Dichtcr  d.  Alien  Bundes\\)  1  iQQJf.  ;  Now.  HA  1  270- 
79;  Pfeiffer,  Die  Musik  d.  Alten  Reorder  (1779);  Riebm, 
HWBV),  1028-45,!-)  1042-59;  Saalschiitz,  Arch.  d.  Hebr.  (1855); 
Schenkel,  BL  4  ^-^4  ( "872) ;  We.  *  Psalms' in  SHOT  (Eiir.) ; 
Winer,  Bib/.  Rfah<'ortcrbuch^2\2oJff'.\  F.  L.  Cohen,  'Kise 
and  Development  of  Synagogue  Music,'  Anglo- Jewish  Historical 
Exhibition  Papers  (1888),  80-135.  j.  d.  P. 

MUSICIAN,  TO  THE  CHIEF  (n»»'?»V  ;    6    els  t6 

reKos  ;  Aq.  toj  vikottoi&  ',  Sym.  ejnyticio?  ;  Theod.  ets  to  v2ko<;  ; 
Jer.    victori  or  pro  Z'ictoria  ;   Tg.    xnD^'^!  'ad   laudandam'). 

The  expression  occurs  in  the  headings  of  fifty-five 
psalms,  and  in  the  subscription  of  the  prayer  or  psalm 
of  Habakkuk  (Hab.  319).  Tradition  is  divided.  © 
adopts  the  sense  of  'eternity,' reading  most  probably 
Lindsah,  ns;^ — '.  e. ,  'with  reference  to  the  period  of  the 
end. 

Cp  Dan.  11 13,  where  C'ni'n  j'p  ,  'at  the  end  of  the  times' 
(UY),  is  rendered  in  iP  KaTa  crvvrtAeiae  Kaipoii  (see  Klis.  etc.,  ap. 
]  »cl. ,  and  cp  Mt.  13  39,  etc.),  and  by  Theod.  ei?  (to)  tcAos  tW 
Kaipiiif. 

1  This  section  is  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  hymn  before 
the  first  pause.  The  musical  text  is  illegible  in  several  places. 
Khme  des  Etudes  Grecques,  7  40-42. 

2  PRF.»\  10  389. 

3  For  further  specimens,  see  De  Sola,  The  Ancient  Melodies 
oftlie  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  (1857). 

4  For  specimens,  cp  Japhet,  Die  Accente  d.  Heiligen  Schri/t 
(1896),  170^ 
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Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  adopt  the  sense 
borne  by  ns:  in  Mishnic  Hebrew,  Jewish  Aramaic,  and 
Syriac.  The  Targum  comes  the  nearest  to  the  prevalent 
modern  interpretation,  which  is  '  for  the  precentor,  or 
director  of  music, 'and  is  supported  by  env;,?,  m'natse'him, 
which  clearly  means  '  superintendents  '  (cp  1  Ch.  23  4), 
2Ch.'2i  [2]  17  [18]  34  13,  and,  according  to  most,  by  the 
use  of  the  infinitive  nw1?,  lenassedh,  in  1  Ch.  152i  in  a 
specialised  sense  for  leading  in  the  liturgical  service  of 
song.  Olshausen,  however,  long  ago  pointed  out  that 
'for  the  precentor'  is  a  very  superfluous  direction,  and 
various  attempts  have  consequently  been  made  to  pro- 
vide a  more  satisfactory  explanation,  based  on  the  view 
that  ni':,  nisseah,  had  the  specialised  sense  referred  to. 
Ewald  takes  menassedh  as  an  abstract  form  meaning 
'performance  with  temple  music'  (so  also  Ges.-Bu. ), 
whilst  BDB,  on  the  analogy  of  Fdavid,  inS  suggests, 
'Belonging  to  the  Director's  Collection  of  Psalms.' 
These  explanations  are  based  on  the  MT  of  1  Ch.  152i. 
For  a  more  probable  though  still  not  certain  explanation 
see  Psalms  [Book],  §  26  (19),  with  note,  where  the 
subject  is  discussed  afresh.      Cp  also  Maschil. 

T.  K.  c. 

MUSTARD  (ciNA.ni;  Mt.  133r  17k>  Mk.  43i  Lk. 
13 19  17of).  In  all  five  passages  the  minuteness  of  the 
seed  is  referred  to,  whilst  in  three  the  seed  is  spoken  of  as 
growing  into  a  herb  large  enough  to  be  called  a  tree  and 
to  have  applied  to  it  an  echo  of  the  phrase  in  Dan.  4 12  [9] 
'  the  birds  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the  branches  thereof' 
(cp  Ezek.  1 7  23).  The  former  detail  presents  no  difficulty, 
for  although  there  are  in  fact  several  seeds  smaller  than 
the  mustard,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  smallest,  and  '  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed  '  was  a  proverbial  expression  for 
a  minute  quantity,  found  both  in  the  Talmud  {e.g.,  Ber. 
5i)  and  in  the  Koran  (e.g. ,  21 48).  On  the  other  hand, 
that  it  should  be  spoken  of  as  growing  into  a  tree  gives 
rise  to  difficulty,  and  has  led  many  (e.g. ,  Royle)  to  sup- 
pose that  the  reference  is  to  Salvadora  prrsica,  1  tree 
which  the  Arabs  call  by  the  same  name  as  mustard 
(liardal),  and  which  Irby  and  Mangles  (Travels  in 
Egypt,  108)  found  growing  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  This,  however,  is  most  unlikely,  for  S.  per- 
sica  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Palestine  and  probably 
never  travelled  farther  X.  than  the  Dead  Sea.1  The 
mustard  plant,  which  is  common  throughout  the  country, 
has  often  been  found  growing  to  a  height  of  8  to  12  ft. , 
and  great  numbers  of  small  birds  alight  upon  its  stalks 
in  order  to  pluck  the  seeds  (cp  Furrer,  BL  5281  ;  Tris- 
tram, NHB  473).  An  unlikely  hypothesis  is  that  adopted 
by  Holtzmann  and  B.  Weiss  that  in  Lk.  the  tree  is 
meant,  whilst  in  Mk.  the  writer  is  rather  thinking  of  the 
herb. 2 

The  mustard  plant  common  in  Palestine  is  the  black 
species,  Brassica  nigra,  Boiss.  1,.  M. 

MUTH-LABBEN,  TO  (|3^  JWohv),  a  difficult 
phrase  or  note,  occurring  only  in  Ps.  9  title  [1]  (yrrep 
TcoN  KpycbltoN  Toy  YIOY  [1?N.\,  R  omits  toy  YIOy] 
■  Ne&NIOTHTOC  T-  Y-  [Aq.  J  ;  for  these  renderings 
cp  Alamoth  ;  Hexapl.  aAmco9  Ben,  Sym.  rrepi  TOY 
6&NATOY  TOY  YIOY'  Theod.,  Quint.  YTTep  &KMHC 
TOY  YI-.  Sext  N6&NIKOTHC  T.  yi.).  'Al-mulh,  mc-S];. 
is  a  corrupt  form  of  'al-alamoth  nicSirSy  (see  Ala- 
moth)  ;  but  the  meaning  of  Labben  l©K  om. ),  if  the 
reading  is  correct,  is  unknown.  Following  the  MT  (for 
the  death  of  .  . )  the  Targum  refers  it  to  Goliath,  the 
'is  habbindyim,  c-jan  c-n,  of  1  S.  174;  other  Rabbinic 
writers  not  less  improbably  identified  the  name  with  the 
questionable  ben  (a. v.)  of  1  Ch.  1oi8,  or  with  Nabal 
(^m  by  metathesis).  Most  moderns  (e.g. ,  Hitzig,  Hup- 
feld,  Delitzsch,  Beer)  suppose  muth  labben  (p1?  ma)  to 
be  the  opening  words  of  an  air,  to  the  melody  of  which 

1  [Cp  Julicher,  Gleichnisrcdcn,  ii.  57s. 1 

2  [An  Oriental  who  was  no  botanist  might  well  call  the 
mustard  plant  a  tree,  remarks  Julicher,  op.  cit.,  575.] 
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the  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  The  analogy  of  many 
other  enigmatical  insertions,  however,  suggests  a  more 
plausiblt  theory.  One  of  the  guilds  of  singers  bore  the 
name  Salman  ;  we  should  perhaps  read,  for  pS  niD'1?!?. 
naSff  *3aK  '  °f  tne  sons  °f  Salmath.'  See  Psalms 
(Book),  §  26  (i,  18).  t.  k.  c. 

MUTILATION.  See  Cuttings  of  the  Flesh  ; 
also  Law  and  Justice,  §  11. 

MYNDUS  (mynAOc)-  A  city  on  the  Carian  coast, 
at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Halicarnassian 
peninsula,  X.  of  the  island  of  Cos  ;  only  mentioned  in 
1  Mace,  IO23,  as  a  place  in  which  Jews  were  settled 
(139  B.C. ).  From  early  times  Myntlus  possessed  \ 
fleet  (Herod.  5 33  =  about  500  B.C.).  The  town  suffered 
from  the  proximity  ol'  Halicainassus,  and  never  became 
important — this  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  its  coinage 
does  not  begin  until  the  second  century  B.C.  The 
civilisation  and  importance  of  the  Carian  coast  declined 
throughout  the  Roman  and  Ryzantine  periods.  It  is 
now  Gumuskii  (or  Yemishlu,  Murray,  Handbook  to 
AM  113).  a  name  derived  from  the  silver  mines  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood,  both  in  ancient  and  in  mediaeval 
times. 

On  the  site,  see  Paton  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  1887, 
p.  66;  1896,  p.  204.  \v.  J.  XV. 

MYRA(Acts27  5MYP&[Lp.  Blass],  MYPPA  [BJer., 
Lachm.,  Tisch. ,  Treg. ,  AVH],  and,  according  to  D  in 
21 1  eic  TT<vr&p&  KAl  MYP&)-  Mvra  (mod.  Dembre, 
from  corruption  of  thn  MYP&n)1  in  Lycia  stood  on  a 
lofty  hill  at  the  angle  of  the  gorges  of  the  Myrus  and 
the  Andriace,  2^  m.  from  the  sea(20stades,  Strabo,  666). 
Its  port  was  Andriace  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  (mod.  Andraki.  Cp  Appian,  BC 4  82, 
A^rXos,  £irnre/j.(f>dds  'AvdpiaKrj,  MfptW  <-invdq>,  ri\v  re 
OXvaiv  apprise  tou  Xi/xfros,  kclI  es  Mtfpa  &vrjet).  Myra 
was  of  no  special  importance  during  the  Greek  period  ; 
but  its  importance  continually  increased  under  the 
Empire  and  through  the  Byzantine  period,  until  at  last 
it  became  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  Lycia  (Hier. 
530):  the  monastery  of  S.  Nicolas  (born  at  Patara, 
bishop  of  Myra  3rd  cent. )  on  the  road  to  the  port  was 
prohably  the  cathedral.  This  importance  arose  from 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  town  with  the  maritime 
traffic  which  developed  under  the  Ptolemies  between  the 
eastern  ..■Egean  and  Egypt  (cp  Paton  and  Hicks,  Inscrip- 
tions of  Cos,  p.  xxxiii  :  '  there  must  have  been  daily 
communication  between  Cos  and  Alexandria '  ;  see  also 
Rams.  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  298).  When,  under 
the  Empire,  the  Egyptian  trade,  especially  that  in 
grain,  was  diverted  to  Rome,  this  connection  still  con- 
tinued. For  although  Myra  lies  nearly  due  N.  of 
Alexandria,  the  corn-ships,  owing  to  the  westerly  winds 
prevailing  in  the  Levant  in  the  summer  months  (Purdy, 
Sailing  Directions,  197,  1841  ;  cp  Acts  27  4),  ran 
straight  across  to  Lycia,  and  thence  to  the  S.  of 
Crete.  Hence  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  'sailed 
over  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia'  and  '  came2  to 
Myra '  where  an  Alexandrian  corn  ship  [-wKoiov  'A\e£av- 
Sptvov,  v.  6;  cp  v.  38)  was  found,  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Italy:3  the  centurion  could  certainly  count  upon 

The  form  of  the  name  invites  discussion.  In  Acts  it  is  neut. 
pi.  ;  but  many  authorities  have  the  fern.  sing.  Mvpav  or  Mvppav. 
The  passages  of  Strabo  (666)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  3  6),  which  have 
Mupa,  do  not  assist  us ;  but  we  find  the  plural  form  in  Ptol. 
vin.1723  and  Pliny  ff2V32z;  and  so  also  in  CIG  no.  4*88, 
and  Notifies  (which  have  6  Mupwe  ;  see  table  in  Rams.  Hist. 
Geogr.  of  AM  424).  The  Byzantine  authors  in  general  use  the 
plural  form— e.g.,  Zon.  3  589  and  Malalas  448  (but  cp  id.  365, 
ttj  Mupct).^  Hence  we  infer  that  the  proper  form  was  ra  Miipa, 
the  feminine  form  -q  Mupa  being  vulgar  but  gradually  asserting 
itself.  The  same  difficulty  is  found  in  the  case  of  Lystra  (which 
see,  and  cp  Rams.  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  128/). 

In  fifteen  days  from  Caisarea,  marg.  WH  from  West,  text  and 
Vss. — '  which  appears  to  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  being 
the  true  reading' ;  cp  the  corn  ship  in  Lucian,  which  took  ten 
days  from  Sidon  to  the  Cheledonian  islands  20  m.  E.  of  Myra. 

■*  Cp  the  voyage  of  Vespasian  to  Rome  (Jos.  BJ  vii.  2  1),  and 
that  of  Titus  (Suet.  Tit.  5). 
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finding  1  westward- bound  ship  in  Myra,  and  there 
was  no  change  of  plan  on  his  part  as  Lewin  (St.  Paul, 
2yi6)  supposes.1 

The  port  of  Myra  must  have  been  at  least  sighted, 
and  was  probably  visited,  by  the  ship  in  which  Paul 
sailed  to  Palestine  from  Macedonia  (Acts21i;  note 
the  insertion  in  D,  as  above).  The  importance  of  Myra 
lasted  intu  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  is  described  as  the 
'  harbour  of  the  Adriatic  '  (partus  Adrialici  maris,  i.e., 
the  Levant).  St.  Nicolas  usurped  the  place  of  the 
pagan  deity  as  the  patron  of  sailors  in  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  :  the  name  of  this  patron  deity  in  ancient 
times  is  not  known  (probably  Apollo  ;  but  Tozer,  in 
1' 'inlay's  ///.v/.  (ircrcc,  1 124,  suggests  Poseidon). 

The  many  magnificent  rock-tombs  with  sculptures 
and  painting,  the  imposing  theatre,  and  the  remains  of 
buildings  near  the  port,  among  them  those  of  a  granary 
built  by  Trajan,  119  A. D. ,  bear  witness  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  city. 

See  views  in  Spratt  and  Forbes,  1'ravch  in  Lycia,  vol.  i. 
front .;  Fellows,  Account  of  IJ/'stwcr/cs  in  Lycia,  198  f.  Most 
recent  are  Benndorf's  Lykia,  and  Toiimsi.hek's  '  Historische 
Topogr.  von  Kleinasien  im  Mittelalter '  in  SWAW,  1891. 

W.  J.  W. 

MYRRH  (ID  or  11D,  mor;  CMYPN&  Ex.  30 23  Ps. 
458  [9]  Cant.  36  46  14  5i  5  132  and  CMYPNINOC  Esth. 
1  OT  mor  2l2'  KP0K0C  or  kpokinoc  Prov.  7 17. 
'  CTAKTH  Cant.  Ii3f).  Mor  was  one  of 
the  ingredients  in  the  holy  incense,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a  valuable  and  choice  perfume.  The  word 
is  generally  identified  with  Arab,  murr  (Aram,  mora, 
Gk.  fiijppa,3  ^/mo,  with  the  sense  of  bitterness),  and 
the  substance  meant  taken  to  be  the  myrrh  of  modern 
commerce  (Ar.  murr).  The  botanical  origin,  however, 
of  the  modern  myrrh  has,  according  to  Schweinfurth, 
been  misunderstood.  According  to  this  eminent  author- 
ity, true  Arabian  myrrh  is  the  product,  not  of  Balsamo- 
dendron  Opohalsamum  (which  yields  balsam  of  Mecca  ; 
see  BALSAM)  but  of  Balsamodendron  Myrrha.  The 
old  view  of  Nees  and  Ehrenberg  is  thus  vindicated. 

At  the  same  time,   it  becomes  thereby  all  the  more 
probable,  according  to  Schweinfurth,  that  Mecca  balsam 
_     .  is  the  OT  mor.      'no'   (mor),  he  argues 

_wr  aPS  ' !s  always  referred  to  in  the  sense  of  an 
-Mecca  aromatic  i[qmd  [cp  Balsam],  whilst 
balsam.  j-modern-]  myrrh  is  a  solid  body,  entirely 
or  almost  devoid  of  aroma,  but  rather,  as  used  in 
medicine,  of  a  disagreeable  odour.'  This  revolutionary 
theory  deserves  serious  attention  ;  Kautzsch  has  been 
among  the  first  to  profess  his  adhesion  to  it.  We 
should  not,  of  course,  require  to  suppose  with  Schwein- 
furth that  Heb.  mor  is  a  different  word  from  Arab. 
murr  (the  modern  myrrh).  The  two  words  agree 
exactly  in  form,  and  there  are  many  instances  in 
botanical  history  of  a  name  being  transferred  from  one 
plant  or  substance  to  another  which  is  different  though 
similar.  Certainly  the  mentions  of  '  flowing  mor'  (Ex. 
30 23)  and  'liquid  mor'  (Cant.  5513)  favour  the  new 
view,  whilst  the  reference  to  a  '  bundle  (or,  'bag')  of 
mor'  in  Cant.  1 13  (if  the  text  is  correct)  may  be  held  to 
tell  against  it.  Whatever  the  mor  of  OT  may  have 
been,  the  afiipva  of  NT  is  most  probably  the  same. 

For  q4?,  lot  (Gen.  37  25  43  n),  rendered  'myrrh'  in  EV  but 
'  ladanum'  in  RVmg.,  see  Ladanum.  n.  M. 

MYRTLE  (Din,  Addas;  MYPCINH,  Is.  41 19  55i3; 
Zech,18io/  Neh.8i5'h  in  Zech.  ©  yoJN  opeoJN)- 
Branches  of  myrtle  are  included  among  those  of  which 
the  booths  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  were  made  in 

1  See  on  this  point,  Smith,  J'oyagc  and  Shipwreck  0/  St. 
Paul  I4),  61  f.;  Rams.  op.  cit.  319.  The  voyage  of  the 
Egyptian  corn-ship  described  in  Lucian's  dialogue,  The  Skip, 
well  illustrates  this  section  of  Paul's  journey. 

2  cruvpva.  also  Ecclus.  24  15  Mt.  2  11  Jn.  19  39  and  iufi.vpvi<r- 
/xeVos  Mk.  10  23. 

3  It  is  noticeable  that  [ivppa  occurs  nowhere  either  in  the 
LXX  or  in  NT  ;  fiiipoi/  (supposed  to  be  derived  from  -p>,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  met  with  frequently,  as  also  its  derivative 
p.vpe\jj6s  ;  ixvpi^ut  and  p.vpurp.6-;  occur  each  once. 
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the  time  of  Ezra.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Lev.  23 40 
(a  passage  of  the  Holiness-law  [H]),  the  list  of  trees  pre- 
scribed does  not  include  the  myrtle  (see  Tabernacles, 
§  5).  Nor  can  we  safely  quote  the  original  name  of  Esther 
as  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  myrtle  in  Palestine, 
for  Esther  (at  least  if  the  text  has  not  suffered  change) 
is  represented  as  a  Jewish  maiden  dwelling  at  Susa. 
The  reference  to  the  myrtle  in  Zech.  (I.e. )  must  also 
probably  be  abandoned,  htidassim  being  surely  a  mis- 
reading for  kdrim  (see  Copper,  §5).  In  Is.  41 19  55 13, 
the  myrtle  is  mentioned  among  the  choicest  trees  by  the 
writer  or  writers  of  Is.  40-55.  It  is  true,  Is.  40-55  is  a 
late  exilic  work  (expanded  still  later)  ;  but  the  relations 
of  the  Israelites  with  neighbouring  peoples  under  the 
later  kings  were  so  close  that  we  must  not  give  too 
much  weight  to  the  silence  of  pre-exilic  records.  The 
name  Harakkuk  (q-v.)t  some  think,  is  corrupted  from 
a  Babylonian  plant-name,  and  we  could  easily  believe 
that  later  kings  of  Judah  interested  themselves  in  ac- 
climatising foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  The  myrtle  was 
certainly  not  common  in  Palestine  when  the  Holiness- 
law  was  written,  otherwise  its  branches  would  surely 
have  been  prescribed  for  the  festive  wreath. 

If  Jensen  is  right  !  in  connecting  the  Assyrian  hadasatum  (a 
syn,  of  kaliatu,  '  bride ')  with  the  Heb.  Addas,  'myrtle,'  it  may 
seem  to  favour  the  hypothesis  that  the  myrtle  was  introduced 
into  Palestine  from  Babylonia  (cp  Intr,  Is.  274).  But  though 
recent  critics  have  found  a  connection  between  Hadassah  and 
Aadasii  (the  mythic  name  of  the  bride  of  the  Babylonian  Sun- 
god  ;  see  Esther),  it  is  disputed  whether  hadasa  is  so  called 
for  an  etymological  reason  (as  if=  hadasatuvi)  or  on  mytho- 
logical grounds  (d~IHi  '  myrtle,"  corresponding  to  Daphne  in  the 
myth  of  Apollo).  The  connection  proposed  by  Jensen  is  hardly 
in  itself  very  plausible.  For  the  name  oil  (not  D"in)  is  identical 
with  its  S.  Arabian  appellation  {had as);  the  Aramaic  (and  N. 
Arabic)  word  was  different,  though  possibly  connected — viz., 
asd,  which,  according  to  Frankel  (138),  came  into  Arabic  as  a 
loan-word. 

The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Astarte,  and  hence,  also, 
according  to  Winckler  (op.  cit. ),  to  Ramman  or  Tammuz, 
whose  sanctuary  near  Antioch  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Daphne  (cm  ?).  The  fragrance  of  its  leaves  and 
blossoms  naturally  suggested  consecration  to  Astarte. 
Not  less  naturally  the  Jewish  authorities  appointed  or 
sanctioned  the  use  of  myrtle  branches  at  the  Feast  of 
Booths  (cp  Tabernacles,  §  7).  Sukka  (3  4)  says  that 
three  myrtle  branches  are  required  for  the  wreath,  and 
the  tradition  is  still  faithfully  preserved  by  the  Jews. 

The  myrtle  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub  with  dark  and  somewhat 
thick  leaves,  elegant  white  flowers,  and  dark  brown  berries. 
Its  leaves  are  studded  with  numerous  receptacles  for  oil,  which 
produces  its  pleasant  perfume.  It  grows  wild  in  many  of  the 
glens  about  Jerusalem,  and  is  cultivated  in  every  garden.  It 
flourishes,  too,  in  the  valleys  about  Hebron,  on  the  sides  of 
Carmel  and  Tabor,  in  the  clefts  of  the  Leontes,  'and  in  the 
dales  of  Gilead  (Tristram).  t.  K.  C. 

MYSIA    (h    myci*.    Acts  167/)-       An    ill-defined 

district    in    the    N\V.    corner    of    Asia    Minor.       The 

-  o-j.  i-  difficulty  of  drawing  a  precise  line  of  de- 
1.  Situation.  ,-      ,    ,  ■.       j  r>u 

marcation  between  it  and  Phrygia  gave 

rise  to  a  saying  (xwpis  ra  Mctruie  Kal  <t>pvyu>i>  opiafj-ara  : 
Strabo,  564,  572).  This  was  a  result  of  the  chequered 
history  of  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  Strabo  says 
(565)*  The  Phryges  crossed  from  Thrace  by  the 
Hellespont,  and  at  a  later  period  fresh  swarms  of  in- 
vaders from  Europe,  the  Mysi,  penetrated  into  Asia, 
pushing  the  Phryges  inland  and  settling  among  them 
(cp  Rams.  Hist.  Gcog.  AM  146).  The  general  result 
of  the  data  furnished  by  the  geographers  is  that  Mysia 
lay  surrounded  by  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  ex- 
tending both  to  the  Propontis  and  the  y£gean  (cp 
Strabo,  564).  Towards  Bithynia,  the  Mysians  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  country  as  far  as  the  lake  Ascania, 
whilst  on  the  S.  they  extended  to  the  river  Caicus.  On 
the  W.  lay  the  Troad,  which  was  sometimes  regarded 
as  part  of  Mysia,  and  sometimes  distinguished  from 
it,  the  boundary  in  the  latter  case  being  the  river 
,-Esepus  (Strabo,  560).  On  the  E.  lay  that  part  of 
Phrygia  which  was  called  Phrygia  Epiktetos,   or  '  Ac- 

1  irZA'J/0  211  ;  butcpWi.  AFIwf. 
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quired  Phrygia,'  a  district  once  largely  Mysian,  but 
taken  from  Bithynia  by  the  Pergamene  kings  {cp  Rams. 
Hist.  Geog.  .4.1/145).  The  whole  region  called  Mysia 
was  commonly  regarded  as  falling  into  two  divisions — 
Mysia  Olympene  ('OXv/nnjvT])  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mt.  Olympus,  and  Mysia  Pergamene  (lUpya^vr))  on 
the  Caicus  (Strabo,  566,  571).  Other  parts  of  Mysia 
also  bore  special  names.  It  will  be  seen  from  this, 
that,  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  NT,  Assos, 
Adramyttium  and  Troas  were  in  Mysia.  The  name 
Mysia,  having  a  purely  ethnical  significance,  was  not 
adopted  in  Roman  official  usage  ;  but  the  district  was 
part  of  the  great  province  of  Asia  (cp  Strabo,  629). 
See  Asia,  Lydia. 

The  relation  of  Mysia  to  the  NT  narrative  is  paren- 
thetical, but  important.      Paul,  after  a  visitation  of  the 
churches  founded  on  his  first  journey,  was 


2.  Paul's 
visit. 


intending  to  follow  the  great  road  leading 
to  Ephesus  in  order  to  *  preach  the  word  in 
Asia,'  but  was  forbidden  to  do  so  (Acts  166).  Turning 
northwards,  Paul  and  his  companions  '  when  they  were 
come  over  against  Mysia'  (v.  7,  RV ;  but  AV  'to 
Mysia ')  attempted  to  enter  Bithynia  (i.e.,  the  western 
part  of  the  Province  Bithynia-Pontus,  second  only  in 
importance  to  Asia  itself),  but  were  '  forbidden  '  to  cross 
the  frontier.  Accordingly,  'passing  by  Mysia*  (v.  8 
EV)  they  '  came  down  to  Troas.' 

Two  questions  arise: — (i. )  The  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression Kara  ttjv  'Mvtrtav,  (ii. )  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  irapeXdovres  ttjv  Mvalav. 

i.  The  use  of  the  preposition  /caret  in  NT  Greek 
requires  elucidation.1  Here  we  must  acquiesce  in  the 
explanation  given  by  Ramsay  (Church  in  R.  Emp.W 
75,  n. ) — 'when  they  reached  such  «.  point  that  a  line 
drawn  across  the  country  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
line  of  their  route  would  touch  Mysia,'  i.e.,  when  they 
were  in  the  latitude  of  Mysia,  which  lay  to  the  left  (for 
this  sense  of  Kara,  cp  Herod.  1  76,  Thuc.  665104,  Acts 
277,  Kara  ri\v  Kpi8ov).  Paul  must  have  diverged 
from  the  road  to  Ephesus  either  at  Iconium  or  at 
Antioch,  and  travelled  northwards  along  the  direct 
road  to  Bithynia  through  Nakoleia  and  DorylEeum 
(Seidi  Ghazi  and  Eski-Shehr).2  Why  Paul  went 
northwards  is  not  explained  ;  nor  can  explanation  be 
wrested  from  the  text,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  resolve  to 
enter  Bithynia  was  not  formed  until  the  point  indicated 
by  the  words  Kara  rr\v  ^Slvaiav  was  reached  (see  Galatia, 
§  7  [also  §  11]).  This  point  was  probably  Dorykeum, 
which  lay  only  about  20  m.  S.  of  the  frontier.  Mysia, 
as  ordinarily  understood,  lay  then  so  far  away  to  the 
left  that  it  is  hard  to  see  why  reference  to  it  rather  than 
to  the  name  of  the  town  itself  should  have  been  made. 
When,  however,  we  remember  that  Dorylaeum  lay  in 
the  heart  of  the  region  called  Epiktetos,3  which  was  at 
one  time,  and  by  some  writers,  reckoned  part  of  Mysia 
(cp  HGAM,  146),  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
Lk.  may  have  been  actually  under  a  slight  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  extent  of  Mysia. 

ii.  When,  at  DorylEeum,  it  was  found  that  there  could 
be  no  further  progress  northwards,  Paul  turned  west- 
wards. Whether  he  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Rhyn- 
dacus  (Edrenos  Ckai),  or  took  some  more  direct  route, 
he  could  not  reach  Troas  without  going  through  some 
part  of  Mysia.  Hence  irape\66i/T€S  rrjv  Mvffiav  cannot 
be  translated  'passing  without  entering,'  or  'passing 
along  the  edge  of  Mysia.'  The  sense  here  must  be 
'  neglecting  '  (in  obedience  to  the  general  prohibition  to 
'preach'  hi  Asia  of  v.  6).  The  western  text  has  dieXOoPTes, 
which  in  its  literal  sense  is   good.4     Still,   it  must  be 

1  Cp  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  expression  Kara  \Cfia, 
Kai  Kara  ^ipof  in  Acts  27  12.     See  Phenice. 

2  It  is  possible,  as  Ramsay  (op.  cit.  76  n.)  says,  that  Paul  took 
the  longer  western  road  by  Cotyaeum  (Kutaya),  which  town,  in 
that  case,  would  be  the  point  of  second  divergence. 

3  Phrygia  Epiktetos  contained  the  six  cities,  Midaeum,  Dory- 
lEeum, Cotyaeum,  Nakoleia,  Aizani,  and  Cadi  (Strabo,  576). 

4  Nevertheless,  it  would  overthrow  the  canon  which  Ramsay 
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conceded  that  the  sudden  change  to  the  metaphorical 
meaning  in  the  case  of  irapeXddvTes,  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  StrjXBov  .  .  4\06vt€s  in  the  literal 
sense  is  a  stylistic  defect.  And  this  criticism  applies  in 
a  special  degree  to  this  entire  passage.1 

Ramsay  mentions  a  tradition  that,  on  this  journey,  Paul 
travelled  by  Artemaia,  a  town  '  sacred  to  Artemis '  near  the  hot 
springs  on  the  river  /Esepus,  and  founded  a  chapel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood (St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  197  ;  Exp.  /',  1S98,  p.  495). 
This  and  other  similar  traditions  may  well  preserve  an  echo  of 
the  truth,  for  the  route  down  the  Rhyndacus  and  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Propontis  was  that  most  likely  to  be 
chosen,  and  this  would  take  Paul  through  Artenuea.  Although 
preaching  in  Asia  was  forbidden,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
prohibition  applied  only  to  public  work  on  a  large  scale,  not  to 
the  private  intercourse  of  Paul  with  his  hosts  on  his  journey. 
Possibly  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  tradition  mentioned 
above  that  the  western  text  made  the  change  to  8tek86vT€<;  in 
v.  8.  The  'door'  that  '  was  opened  '  to  Paul  at  Troas  (2  Cor. 
212)  would  imply  an  extension  of  the  new  teaching  eastwards 
through  Mysia  in  the  natural  course  of  things  (cp  the  case  of 
Ephesus).  W.  J.  W. 

MYSTERY.  In  the  religious  life  of  the  ancient  world 
in  its  period  of  decline,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 


1.  General. 


feature  was  the  ardour  of  its  craving  after 


the  mysterious.  Conscious  weakness  and 
failure  of  self-reliance  were  betrayed  in  the  comfortless 
gloom  that  followed  every  attempt  to  peer  beyond  the 
lowly  round  of  everyday  life.  The  questions  whence  life 
comes  and  whither  it  goes  had  to  be  answered  at  any 
cost ;  but  men  despaired  of  being  able  to  reach  such 
answers,  each  for  himself  by  his  own  unaided  thought. 
Resort  was,  accordingly,  had  to  the  mysteries — those 
secret  cults,  some  of  them  of  hoary  antiquity,  others  as 
recent  as  Christianity  itself,  in  which,  with  a  lavish 
employment  of  symbolism,  the  candidate  for  initiation 
received  the  desired  instruction  from  the  duly  conse- 
crated priest  (hierophant),  and  was  provided  with  sacra- 
mental guarantees  extending  both  to  this  life  and  to  the 
next.  There  was  hardly  a  deity  in  connection  with 
whose  service  some  subsidiary  cult  of  this  sort  did  not 
arise  ;  a  cult  in  which  the  chosen  ones — for  admission 
was  not  a  matter  of  course — strictly  marked  off  from 
outsiders,  and,  keeping  scrupulously  secret  the  know- 
ledge imparted  at  initiation,  in  spite  of  many  follies  and 
excesses,  preserved  a  certain  vitality  for  the  pagan 
religion.  These  guilds  were  themselves  called  mysteries ; 
so  also  were  the  secret  doctrines  imparted  within  them  ; 
finally,  and  above  all,  the  methods  of  symbolism  and 
allegory,  by  means  of  which  philosophical  or  religious 
and  ethical  instruction  was  obtained  from  the  old  myth- 
ologies, to  meet  the  wants  of  -  new  age,  went  by  this 
name. 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  shows  its  author  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  this  Greek  institution  ;  in  14 15  23 
2.  Jewish  ^Cp  12^  the  oriSin  of  the  mysteries  is 
writers  euhemeristically  explained,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  the  inner  mystery  is  not  at  all 
denied  ;  in  222  allusion  is  made  to  the  mysteries  of  God, 
and  in  84  wisdom  is  spoken  of  as  '  one  initiated  (juuctis) 
into  the  knowledge  of  God.'  In  marked  contrast,  how- 
ever, with  the  heathen  mysteriosophists,  wisdom  de- 
clares to  her  hearers  (622),  who  are  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  «  community  of  mystae,  that  she  will 
not  hide  mysteries  from  them,  but  will  set  forth  in  clear 
light  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  a  number  of 
passages  in  the  LXX  the  word  mystery  is  used  in  the 
colourless  sense  of  1  secret  idea  or  plan  {e.g. ,  in 
2  Mace.  13  21);  but  not  only  do  we  find  3  Mace.  230 
speaking  of  one  who  has  been  duly  consecrated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prescribed  ritual,  but  also  in  Dan. 
2 18/  27-30  4  6  (the  last  passage  only  in  Theod. )  the  Greek 
translation  is  obviously  influenced  by  the  religious 
phraseology  of  the  same  heathen  circles,  when  it  speaks 

would  establish— that  the  verb  5teA0eiV  with  the  accusative  of 
the  country  signifies  '  to  make  a  missionary  tour  ' ;  for  here  this 
sense  would  be  impossible,  in  the  face  of  the  prohibition  of  v.  6. 
See,  however,  the  judgment  of  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the 
Traveller,  195/  ;  Church  in  R.  Emp.  484- 
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of  Nebuchadrezzar's  vision  as  a  '  mystery'  which  is  '  re- 
vealed' to  Daniel  by  the  God  of  heaven,  to  whom 
alone  this  prerogative  belongs.  The  dream  as  such  is 
not  called  a  mystery;  it  is  a  mystery  because  it  Contains 
a  series  of  symbols  which  yield  up  their  deeper  meaning 
to  interpretation  and  the  allegorical  method.  Among 
Jewish  writers  the  great  master  in  the  art  of  allegorising, 
so  as  to  extract  unsuspected  meanings  from  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  is  Philo. 

When,  for  example,  in  De  Cherub.  12  ff.,  or  in  De  Sacrif. 
Abeliet  Caini,  15/:,  he  sets,  forth  his  astonishing  exegeses  of 
Grn.  4  1  IS  6,  he  is  a  genuine  hierophant  or  teacher  of  mysteries  ; 
and  he  himself  feels  that  he  is  such,  using,  as  he  does,  of  set 
purpose,  the  terminology  of  the  mysteries.  That  he  does  not 
deal  with  Orphic  myths,  does  not  alter  the  fact.  He  even  openly 
demands  that  what  he  is  revealing  be  kept  secret  from  all  the 
profane  (De  Cherub.  14),  though,  when  he  has  occasion  to  dwell 
on  the  contrast  between  Mosaism  and  heathen  piety  (De  Victim, 
offer.  i.yC),  he  can  allow  himself  to  repudiate  entirely  all  secret 
initiations  and  mysteries,  and  to  insist  upon  perfect  straightfor- 
wardness and  honest  publicity. 

Christianity,  in  like  v  •-■^r,  did  not  simply  repudiate 
the  influence  of  this   4..^. ailing  tendency  of  the  age. 

3.  Christian.   ™he"  \he  syn°pl^  <Mt' 1,3'.1  Mk-*" 
Lk.  810)  speak  of  the  mysteries,  or  the 

mystery,  of  the  kingdom,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  given 
to  some  but  withheld  from  others  (see  Gnosis),  and 
represent  the  parables  as  designed  in  some  cases  to 
reveal,  and  in  other  cases  to  conceal  still  further,  what 
had  hitherto  been  hidden,  they  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
exactly  reflecting  the  mind  of  Jesus  on  the  matter,  but 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  giving  involuntary  and  un- 
conscious expression  to  their  own  feeling  on  finding 
themselves  chosen  for  the  honour  of  initiation.  Perhaps 
the  writer  of  i  Tim.  39  16  gives  quite  unconscious  expres- 
sion to  the  same  feeling  when  he  speaks  of  Christ  as 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  or  instead  of  the  faith  speaks 
of  the  mystery  of  the  faith.  As  for  the  Apocalypse,  it 
is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  mysteries,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  it  only  once  (10  7)  calling  attention  to  a 
fulfilment  of  the  mystery  of  God. 

The  usage  in  1  20  17  5  7,  where  the  word  mystery  is  employed 
to  denote  a  figure,  such  as  that  of  the  seven  stars,  which  requires 
interpretation,  comes  near  Eph.  5  32,  where  Gen.  2  24  is  called  a 
great  'mystery,'  because  it  has  to  be  understood  not  literally  of 
a  man  and  his  wife,  but  allegorically  of  Christ  and  the  Church. 

Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  attitude  of  Paul.  In 
2Thess.  27,  indeed,  when  he  speaks  of  the  mystery  of 
p  iniquity  or  lawlessness  as  already  at  work, 

•  "ul-  but  still  restrained  by  one  that  restrains 
(6  rarfxuK :  Antichrist,  §  7),  'mystery  is  used 
merely  as  a  synonym  for  something  still  hidden  and 
invisible  as  against  the  manifestation  shortly  to  occur. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  in  1  Cor.  15  51  he  intro- 
duces a  piece  of  his  characteristic  gnosis  concerning 
the  last  day  with  the  words,  '  behold,  I  tell  you 
a.  mystery,'  one  feels  that  here  he  is  a  mystagogue 
speaking  to  a  circle  of  mystae  ;  and  in  the  many  pas- 
sages where  he  introduces  the  idea  of  '  a  mystery '  in 
connection  with  the  gospel  he  proclaims,  the  deriva- 
tion of  his  language  from  the  mysteries  so  eagerly 
resorted  to  by  the  heathen  who  were  seeking  salva- 
tion can  hardly  be  mistaken.  He  who  in  the  spirit 
speaks  with  tongues  (iCor.  142)  utters  mysteries;  in 
1  Cor.  132  'all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge'  (gnosis) 
sum  up  the  highest  conceivable  attainment  of  human 
learning — it  is  precisely  what  is  hidden  from  others  that 
is  known  to  the  true  gnostic  ;  and  in  1  Cor.  4 1  Paul 
claims  to  be  recognised  by  all,  not  only  as  a  servant  of 
Christ,  but  also  as  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 
It  does  not  signify  that  elsewhere'he  always  speaks  in 
the  singular  of  the  mystery  of  God  or  of  Christ  or  of  the 
gospel — in  some  cases  even  without  the  added  genitive 
— as,  for  example,  in  Col.  22  43  I26  Eph.  619  349  Rom. 
I625  ;  in  all  cases  he  intends  the  saving  purpose  of  God 
whereby  in  the  fulness  of  the  times  redemption  is  offered 
to  all  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  in  Jesus  Christ — 
the  single  plan  of  salvation,  which,  however,  is  carried 
out  in  a  multiplicity  of  saving  deeds.     This  purpose  of 
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salvation  not  only  remained  a  secret  hidden  throughout 
the  ages  before  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  (Rom.  I625), 
it  remains  so  for  unbelievers  to  this  day  ;  and  many 
details  connected  with  it,  such  as  the  problem  of  the 
hardening  of  Israel,  are  hidden  even  from  believers  for 
the  most  part  { Rom.  1 1 25 )  ;  he  who  by  the  spirit  of  God 
has  become  acquainted  with  them  must  exercise  prudence 
in  communicating  the  gnosis  thus  gained;  he  must 
impart  it  only  to  such  as  are  '  perfect '  (1  Cor.  26^),  to 
those  who  from  being  babes  in  Christ  have  grown  up 
to  be  veritably  spiritual  men  (3i),  and  instead  of  milk 
can  endure  strong  food  (32  ;  see  Gnosis). 

Lightfoot !  justly  observes  that  the  apostle  has  borrowed  from 
the  terminology  of  the  ancient  mysteries  not  only  the  word 
'mystery'  (p.va-njpiOi/),  but  also  'perfect*  (7-e'A.eios,  Col.  1 28), 
'  instructed  '  (fj.vei<r9ai,  Phil.  4  12),  '  sealed  '  (<r0payi'<Jeo-0ai,  Eph. 
1  13);  the  references  could  be  multiplied,  and  at  least  one  ex- 
pression added  to  the  list  —  'present  you  as  a  pure  virgin' 
(ira.po.<nr\<Ta.L  vj±a<;  irapdivov  a-yvrfv)  of  2  Cor.  11  2.  It  does  not 
s^em,  however,  to  the  present  writer  that  in  making  use  of  these 
figures  Paul  is  deliberately  uttering  a  paradox,  in  so  far  as  what 
elsewhere  was  called  a  mystery  was  kept  closely  confined  to  a 
narniw  circle,  whilst  the  Christian  mysteries  are  freely  imparted 
to  all.  True,  Paul  had  the  desire  to  bring  the  gospel  to  all, 
and  that  no  one  should  be  left  outside  in  the  darkness ;  but  for 
the  terrible  chasm  between  his  ideal  and  the  reality  he  consoles 
himself  like  Philo  with  the  lofty  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  com- 
munity, small,  indeed,  but  possessed  of  unutterable  secrets  ;  and 
just  as  he  is  still  a  gnostic,  though  confessing  the  imperfection 
and  transitoriness  of  his  gnosis  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
coming  age,  so  he  is  not  without  a  real  intention — to  be  explained 
by  the  current  tendencies  of  his  time — of  still  maintaining  '  the 
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idea  of  secrecy  or  reserve  '  in  connection  with  his  exposition  ot 
the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

The  words,  so  free  from  paradox,  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  [Protrept. ,  §  120),  on  the  true  holy  mysteries, 
are  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Paul.  The 
mysteries  are  not  themselves  the  last  word,  the  thing 
which  permanently  remains  ;  but  it  is  only  through 
the  mysteries,  and  through  knowledge  of  them,  that 
entrance  can  be  gained  into  the  eternal  light. 

At  a  later  date  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  especi- 
ally Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  came  to  be  com- 
-  .  pared  to  the  ancient  mysteries,  and,  indeed, 
'  the  word  mystery  ultimately  came  to  be 
applied  exclusively  to  these  ;  but  not  a  trace  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  NT.  The  apostle  who  in  i  Cor.  1  nff. 
so  eagerly  and  joyously  affirmed  that  Christ  had  sent 
him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel,  certainly 
did  nothing  to  promote  any  tendency  that  may  have 
existed  in  his  day  to  regard  the  sacramental  acts  of  the 
Church  as  in  any  way  resembling  certain  ceremonies  of 
initiation  observed  in  heathen  mysteries  ;  with  him  acts 
of  worship  are  never  mysteries. 

See  G.  Wobbermin,  Religionsgesch.  Studien  ,  .  .  zur  Frage 
der  Beeinjlussung  des  Urchristenthums  durck  das  antike 
Mysterienwesen,  1896;  and  for  the  mysteries  in  general,  see 
Reville,  La  Rel.  a  Rome  sous  les  Shares,  1886,  5  7  ;  Cheetham, 
The  Mysteries,  Pagan  and  Christian,  1897.  a.  J. 

MYTILENE.     In  NT  spelled  Mitylene  {q.v.). 
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NAAM(DM,  'pleasant'?  noom  [BL],  noAm  [A]), 
a  son  of  Caleb  and  brother  of  n^tovy — i.e.,  SNDnv, 
Jerahmeel  (d  and  y  confounded),  i  Ch.  4isf.  In  i  Ch. 
4 19  we  meet  with  Naham,  and  in  Gen.  3613  with  Nahath  ; 
the  three  clan-names  may  have  the  same  origin.  See 
Naaman  i. ,  end.  T.  K.  c. 

NAAMAH  (TOM,  'pleasant,'  §  67).  ,.  Daughter 
ofLamech,  Gen.  422  (voe/xa  [AE],  -fx/xa[L]  ;  vaafxajos.  ; 
Noema,  cod.  Am.  Noemma).  See  Cainites,  §  9,  n.  4, 
but  observe  that  if  '  Lamech '  is  really  a  mutilated  form 
of  '  Jerahmeel,'  '  Naamah  '  is  probably  a  clan-name  (cp 
Naamah  ii. ). 

a.  AnAmmonitess,  mother  of  Rehoboam,  1  K.  142131 
(ixaaxa.fi  [B],  vaaixa  [A],  vaava  [L],  Naama ;  in  531 
<SBL  omits  clause),  2  Ch.  12  13  (voo/x/xa  [BA|,  vaa/xa  [L]  ; 
iVaamii).  It  is  questioned  whether  '  Ammonitess  '  is  not 
due  to  a  scribe's  error  ;  Naamah  may  have  been  the  true 
name  of  the  '  Shunammite  '  (1  K.  I3).  See  Rehoboam, 
Shulammite.  a  k.  c. 

NAAMAH  (TOM),  a  town  in  the  lowland  of  Judah, 
Josh.  15  41  (va/xav  [B],  vulux  [A],  vo/xa  [L]).  ©B 
suggests  Naaman,  and  this  we  might  identify  with 
N(u)mana  or  with  Namana  in  the  name-list  of  Thotmes 
III.  (nos.  83/;  RP'-i,  54a),  which  Maspero  and 
Tomkins  connect  with  Der  Naaman  and  Arak  Naaman 
respectively.  The  place  was  certainly  in  SW.  Pales- 
tine, and  near  Makkedah  (q.v.).  Warren  (PEFZ^ot,) 
thinks  of  Na'aneh,  5  m.  XE,  of  el-Mughar  ;  but  the 
resemblance  of  the  names  is  slight.  r.  K.  c. 

NAAMAN  (ip.M.  'pleasant,'  §  67,  perhaps  derived 
from  a  divine  name,  see  Adm.nis  ;  Gen.  4621  voenai'  [A],  ixoaix. 
[D],  I'OenfL.  [LI;  Nu.  2640  [4  1 1,  votiLavei  [BJ,  voep.a  [A], 
-"  [FL];  1  Ch.  S4,  xoofta  [B],  p.aap.av  [A],  vap.ei  [L|  ;  v.  7, 
voop.a  [BA],  vaaixav  [L]  ;  the  patronymic  is  Naamite,  '£^3,  but 
Sam.  >3ojh,  Nu.  26  40,  voeaav[<:]i  [  Ba  mg.  inf.  AFL]).  1.  A  Kenja- 
mite  clan,  'son  '  of  Benjamin  in  Gen.  4621  [MT],  but  of  Bela  b. 
Keniamin  in  Nu.  2040(44]  r  Ch.  s4,  and  in  Gen.  46  21  ©  (see 
JQR  11 10s).  Possibly  to  be  grouped  with  the  name  N  ahamani 
(q.v.) ;  cp  Naam. 

^-    (N0.IM0.N  [BA],  NE6M.  [L]),  general  of  the  king 

•■  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Col.  and  P/u'lem.fi),  1882, 
pp.  167^ 
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of  Syria,  miraculously  healed  by  Elisha  of  his  leprosy, 
2  K.  5  (see  Leprosy).  We  hear  of  his  successes  as 
leader  of  the  Aramaean  troops  (v.  1)  ;  of  his  easily  ruffled 
temper  (v.  n /.)  ;  of  his  deference  to  wise  counsel  even 
when  offered  by  subordinates  (v.  13/)  ;  of  his  gratitude 
to  Elisha  (vv.  15  23)  ;  and  of  his  new-born  conviction 
that  there  was  no  god  worthy  of  the  name  in  all  the 
world  but  Yahwe  (v.  15).  Being  compelled  officially  to 
visit  the  temple  of  Rimmon  (q.v.),  and  there  to  prostrate 
himself,  he  asks  indulgence  of  Yahwe s  prophet.  His 
private  worship  shall  be  reserved  for  Yahwe,  and  since 
Yahwe  is  specially  the  god  of  Canaan,  he  begs  that  he 
may  take  home  two  mules'  burden  of  earth,  that  he 
may  offer  sacrifices  to  Yahwe  on  Canaanitish  soil. 
Elisha,  with  his  'Go  in  peace,'  implicitly  grants  his 
request,  and,  according  to  EV,  '  he  departed  from  him 
(Elisha)  a  little  way'  (v.  19).  This,  however,  is  a  poor 
close  of  the  section.  The  text  is  corrupt  (cp  Klo. ), 
and  the  right  reading  seems  to  be  '  with  a  possession 
of  Israelitish  earth.'  That  Naaman  journeyed  home 
with  his  mules'  burdens,  the  narrator  certainly  meant 
to  say. 

The  supposed  word  ri"l33  is  really  non-existent  (on  Gen.  35  16 
487,  see  Rachel).  ©b  reproduces  it  as  fcfipaaa;  ©L  as 
\afipa0a  ;  ©A  has,  in  v.  19,  Kai  aTTTJA0ep  aw'  avrou  ajrb  ttjs  -yrjs 
'Icrpar(A.  ^  The  latter  reading  cannot  be  entirely  right ;  but  '  land 
of  Israel '  is  a  contribution  to  the  probably  true  reading,  which 
we  take  to  be  7X1?\  px  mrHO  inND  l^'l.  Klo.,  less  probably, 
K"  p«p  -02  WND  S|?'l,  '  and  he  carried  away  from  him  about 
a  "cor"  of  (lit.  out  of)  the  earth  of  Israel.'  It  is  not  surprising 
that  ©l  seeks  to  soften  the  shock  to  the  reader  of  v.  18  by 
7rpo<TKvvrjatit  ifia  avTto  eyut  Kai  Kvpiw  Td  Bed)  tiov.  T    K    c 

NAAMATHITE  ('TOM),  Job 2 n  etc.     See Zophar. 

NAAMITE  ('DM),  Nu.  264o.     See  Naaman,  *. 

NAARAH  (i"|-lM,  cp  Maarath  in  S.  Judah  or 
Naarath?  noop<x[A],  NO€p.  [L],  A.toAo.  [B,  with  d  for 
r]),1  and  Helah,  wives  of  Tekoa  (cp  also  Coz),  appar- 
ently the  names  of  two  Judsean  clan-divisions  (r  Ch.  4  s 
/t).      On  the  names  of  their  '  children  '  (which  in  some 

i  "  ?nt£e„wh°Ie  "  '!  Uss  Ii,keIyJ that  oa,Sa  represents  Helah 
(q.v.).  ©b  seems  to  have  placed  Naarah  ir/ore  Helah  in  v.  5 
(acoSa  x.  SoaSa)  to  agree  with  their  order  in  v.  u  /.  •  at  the  end  of 
v.  6  B"  seems  to  have  read  iioSaj.  ' 
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cases  have  affinities  with  S.  Judaean  names),  see  Ethnan, 
Zekkth,  Haahashtari,  and  cp  Tkkoa. 

NAARAH    (rTTM),    Josh.  I67    RV,    AV    Xaarath 

<■/•''■)■ 
NAAEAI  (nM,  §  79  ;  rather  njJJ,  '  my  lad  '  [Ndlcl.] ; 

i/aapat  [B.N],  voopa  [A],  vapai  [L]),  one  of  David's  '  thirty  '  (1  Ch. 
11 37),  see  Paarai. 

NAARAN  (J-JW),  1  Ch.  728.     See  Naakatii,  end. 

NAARATH,  RV  N.VARAH  (nrVTM,  i.e.,  'to  Naarah,' 
mrj),  a  point  on  the  boundary  between  Ephraim 
[q.v..  §  nj  and  Manasseh  ;  Josh.  I67  (ai  kcomai 
AYTION  [B],  i.e.,  riTni^,  interpreted  like  jTnia  [cp, 
e.g..  iCh.  "28];  NAAPAeA  KAI  AI  KtOMAI  AYTCOnIH 
AI  K.  AY.  KAI  6IC  ANAPA8A  [1-],  yagratk  and  /'<;;,',//- 
[Pesh.]).  Identified  by  Jer.  and  l-'.us.  with  the  .Wionilh 
or  Noopatf  of  their  day  (=the  Neara  of  Jos..////,  xvii. 
13 1  ;  cp  Jericho,  §  7),  a  village  within  5  m.  of  Jericho 
(tW2S3n  1422i),  perhaps  the  AV/.  el-Aujcli,  6  m.  N. 
of  Jericho  in  the  plain.  So  Conder,  PEF,  |an.  1877, 
p.  27.  Guerin,  however  (Sam.  \ia\ff.),  places  it  by  the 
'Am  Sdmieh.m  the  \V.  el-'Aujeh,  about  7  m.  NW.  of 
Jericho,  where  there  are  ancient  remains  and  con- 
siderable traces  of  water-works.  In  iCh.  7 28  the  name 
appears  as  Naaran  (vaapvav  [B],  vaapav  [A],  voapav  [L], 
Pesh.  om. ).     Cp  Neub.  Ge'ogr.  163. 

NAASHON  (PL';nj),  Ex.  623  AV,  RV  Nahshon. 

NAASSON  (naacccon  [Ti.  WH]),  Mt.  14  Lk.332 
AV,  RV  Nahshox  (q.v.). 

NAATHUS,  one  of  the  sons  of  Addi  (q.  v. )  in  1  Esd. 
93i(Aa6oc[B],  naaG.[A],  eAN6.orCiA|A.[?L]).  The 
name  is  perhaps  a  transposed  form  of  Adna  (Ezra  IO31). 

NABAL  &2);  naBaA).  'a  man  in  Maon,  whose 
business  was  in  Carmel,'  rich  in  sheep  and  goats,  the 
1.  Story  in  first  husband  of  Abigail  (1  S.  253/:).  'As 
1  S  25  *"s  name  is'  so  's  ne''  says  Abigail,  play- 
ing upon  his  name,  which  might  mean 
'fool'  (Names,  §  67)  or  perhaps  rather  'shamelessly 
immoral '  I  \-^n  cw,  v.  25  ;  cp  Belial,  Fool).  The 
n'btild  (.t^zj).  or  'shameless  impropriety,'  ascribed  to 
Xabal  (v.  25),  consisted  in  his  exclusion  of  David  and 
David's  men,  who  had  conferred  benefits  on  Nabal, 
from  the  traditionally  binding  hospitalities  of  the  sheep- 
shearing,  as  if  they  were  outlaws,  men  deprived  of  the 
protection  of  their  class,  worse  off  even  than  '  sojourners.' 
David  on  his  side  had  claimed  (not  improbably)  to  be 
N'abal's  'brother'  (v.  6,  reading  tin1?,  with  We.,  Dr., 
Bu.  ;  cp  Vg.,  Klo.)  ;  both,  in  fact,  it  is  possible,  were 
Calebites. ' 

The  story  of  Xabal  is  graphically  told  ;  but  it  is  not 
on  that  account  to  be  accepted  as  literally  true. 

We  receive  gratefully  the  picture  of  the  better  side  of  a  free- 
booter's life,  and  of  the  delicate,  tactful  character  of  a  Hebrew 
woman  of  the  higher  class.  The  'son  of  Belial,'  however,  who 
is  so  violent  that  his  own  people  scarcely  dare  to  speak  to  him, 
and  who  holds  a  feast  'like  the  feast  of  a  king,'  at  which  he 
drinks  to  excess,  while  mischief  (as  he  must  know)  is  brewing 
against  him,  and  who  becomes  '  like  a  stone '  when  he  hears  of 
the  danger  which  his  wife  has  surmounted  for  him,  till,  (en  clays 
alter,  a  divine  stroke  falls  upon  him,  and  he  dies,  is  a  masterpiece 
01  Oriental  romance,  in  which  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  are 
some  features  ultimately  derived  from  primitive  mythology  (see 

This,  however,  may  be  historical — that  David  obtained 
the  territory  of  a  rich  man  of  Maon  (doubtless  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  [gens]  dwelling  there)  by  marrying  his  wife, 
and  so  himself  became  a  powerful  chief.  See  Abigail, 
Israel,  §  14. 

Thus  the  political  meaning  of  the  legend  of  Nabal  is 

T)    ^F  PAVID'  §  x>  n-  2  '  Kirjath-sepher.     In  the  latter  article 
11  j  5,"ome  is  placed  coniecturally  at  Kirjath-sepher,  otherwise 
called  Beth-zur  or  Beth-el  (').     In  1  Ch.  245  Maon  (Nabal  was 
°'  Maon)  is  called  the  '  father  of  Beth-zur.' 
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sufficiently  clear.  To  explain  how  David  effected  this 
2  Origin  mabter-slrolie  °f  policy,  tradition  (accord- 
of  legend  '"g  '"  WL  G'1rt7f.),  in  producing  a 
legend,  borrowed  from  the  famous  myth  of 
the  drunken  giant  of  the  sky,  whom  the  (jrccks  called 
Orion  and  the  Hebrews  Kesil.  The  chief  or  sheikh  is 
called  Nabal  ('  fool'),  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  Kesil. 
The  tribe  over  which  he  ruled  was  probably,  thinks 
Winckler,  called  Habal  =  Abel,  the  brother  of  Kain  (i.e., 
the  Kenitcs).      The  theory  is  brilliant.  We  may 

do  well  to  admit  that  some  current  folk-story  v>as  prob- 
ably attached  to  the  person  of  the  sheikh  ;  but  since 
nabal  (^21)  and  i'j/VCrco)  are  hardly  quite  synonymous, 
it  is  better  to  look  for  another  explanation  of  '  Nabal.' 
It  is  in  accordance  with  analogy  to  suppose  that  '  Xabal ' 
has  been  (humorously)  substituted  for  '  Nadab  '  which 
occurs  as  a  Calebite  name  in  iCh.  22830,  close  to 
'Abihail. '  It  is  probable  that  Abigail  in  the  story  of 
Nabal  should  rather  be  Abihail,  and  that  the  tribes 
(gentes)  of  Nadab  and  Abihail  were  united  (hence 
'  Nabal ' — i.e. ,  Nadab — is  called  the  husband  of  Abigail 
— i.e.,  Abihail).  And  plausible  as  it  is  to  explain  'sSd 
in  1  S.  253  (Kr. )  as  'Calebite,'  it  is  a  little  more  prob- 
able that  'n^j  is  miswritten  for  'rrriiN,  and  that  in  the 
original  story  the  passage  ran  thus,  '  Now  the  name  of 
the  man  was  Nadab,  and  he  was  chief  (nr)  of  Abihail.' 
For  the  convenience  of  the  legend  Abihail  (Abigail)  was 
transferred,  we  must  suppose,  to  the  sheikh's  wife.  The 
humour  of  Nabal's  name  now  becomes  still  more  mani- 
fest. Not  'liberal'  (Nadab)  nor  Abihail  (popularly 
explained,  'strong  father?'),  but  Nabal  ('reckless, 
violent '). 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  gloss  in  1  S.  25  3,  it  may  be  well 
to  correct  a  misapprehension.  The  interpretation,  '  and  he  was 
a  Calebite  '  ('373  torn),  is  sometimes  supported  by  a  reference  to 
2S.3  8,  'Am  1  a  dog's  head,'  which  is  thought  to  allude  to 
David's  Calebite  origin  and  to  the  violent,  intractable  character 
of  the  Calebites  (such  as  Nabal).  This  is  altogether  a  mistake, 
and  so  also  is  the  view  that  '373  Nim  is  a  gloss  to  account  for 
the  violence  of  Nabal  by  his  being  of  the  dog  tribe  (cp  IB,  Kal  [b] 
dvdp.  kvvlkos) ;  see  Caleb,  Dog.  Both  passages  are  corrupt ; 
1  S.  253  is  explained  above,  and  in  2  S.  3  8  we  should  almost 
certainly  read  thus,  nttrytt  D'.lSit  IDn  lot  '3JN  !|7'n  IC'n,  'Am 
I  the  captain  of  thine  army  (2  S.  24  2),  who  show  sacred  loving- 
kindness  (2  S.  93).'  T.  K.  C. 

NABARIAS  (naBapMiac  [BA]),  iEsd.94,t-  A 
corrupt  name  ;  see  Hashbadana  (end). 

NABAT-ffiANS  (naBataioi  or  -Teoi  [ANV],  ana- 
BATAI  [X  in  525],  -BATTAIOI  [V  in  525],  1  Mace.  ; 
naBataioi,  naBathnoi  [Jos.];  Nabathites  AV, 
Nabathaeans  RV),  a  well-known  Arabian  people, 
friendly  to  Judas  and  Jonathan  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace. 
025  935).  In  1  Mace.  525  the  Nabataeans  are  met  with 
in  the  desert,  three  days'  journey  beyond  Jordan  ;  in 
1  Mace.  935,  not  far  from  Medeba,  in  the  N.  of  Moab. 
In  the  time  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  124 ;  cp  Jer.  Qu.  in  Gen. 
25)  their  settlements  gave  the  name  of  Xabatene  to  the 
borderland  between  Syria  and  Arabia  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Red  Sea.  The  language  of  Josephus  suggests, 
and  Jerome,  apparently  following  him,  directly  affirms, 
that  the  name  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Ishmaelite 
tribe  of  Nebaioth  (see  Ishmael,  §  4).  This  view  has 
been  widely  adopted,  but  is  phonetically  difficult,1  the 
name  Xabntasan  being  properly  spelt  with  t  not  t  (iejdj) 
in  the  inscriptions  (Arabic  Nabat,  I\'ablt,  etc. ). 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  people  cannot  with 
certainty  be  carried  back  beyond  312  B.C. ,  at  which  date 
Athenseus  the  general  of  Antigonus,  and  after  him 
Antigonus's  son  Demetrius,  in  vain  attempted  their 
subjugation  (cp  Sela).  At  that  time  they  already  occu- 
pied the  old  country  of  the  Edomites.  How  long  they 
had  been  there,  we  know  not.  We  may  be  certain, 
however,  that  the  beginning  of  their  migration  from  their 

1  [We  can  barrjly  say  '  phonetically  inadmissible,^  the  inter- 
change of  a  and  n  li^in^  not  unexampled  (sec  Lag.  Ubers.  51  n., 
Buhl,  Edomitcr,  52,  n.  6).  The  Nabaiti  or  Nabaiati  of  the  Ass. 
inscriptions  —  jv3J  (Schr.  KGF  104).] 
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earlier  home  in  the  wilderness  synchronised  with  the  first 
Edomitish  incursions  into  southern  Judah,  occasioned 
by  the  humiliation  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadrezzar.  Its 
closing  stage  is  referred  to  by  the  Jewish  prophet  Malachi 
(I1-5).  who  regards  it  as  the  just  punishment  of  Edomitish 
wickedness  {the  wickedness  of  occupying  the  soil  of 
Judah).1  As  a  consequence  of  this  change  of  abodes 
the  Nabatasans  became  masters  of  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba  and  the  important  harbour  of  Elath  (cp 
Agatharchides,  Geog.  Gr.  Min.  I178). 

The  NabatEeans  have  already  some  tincture  of  foreign 
civilisation  when  they  first  appear  in  history.  Though 
true  Arabs  (as  the  proper  names  on  their  inscriptions 
show),  they  came  under  the  influence  of  Aramaean 
culture.  Naturally,  therefore,  Syriac  was  the  language 
of  their  coins  and  inscriptions,2  when  the  tribe  grew  into 
a  kingdom  and  profited  by  the  decay  of  the  Seleucids 
to  extend  itself  over  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan.  They 
occupied  Hauran,  and  about  85  B.C.  their  king  Aretas 
{q.v.)  became  lord  of  Damascus  and  Coelesyria  {q.v. ). 
Allies  of  the  first  Hasmonieans  in  their  struggles  against 
the  Greeks,  they  became  the  rivals  of  the  Judsean  dynasty 
in  the  period  of  its  splendour,  and  a  chief  element  in  the 
disorders  which  invited  the  Roman  intervention  in  Pales- 
tine in  65-64  B.C.  The  Nabataeans  had  to  give  up 
Damascus  ;  but  as  '  allies'  of  the  Romans  they  continued 
to  flourish  throughout  the  first  Christian  century.  Petra 
their  capital  became  a  great  commercial  centre,  which 
was,  however,  reduced  in  the  time  of  Trajan  when  he, 
most  unwisely,  broke  up  the  Nabatasan  nationality  {about 
105  a.d.).     See  Arabia,  §  3,  Damascus,  §  13,  Ish- 

MAEL,  §  4. 

For  the  inscriptions  and  coins  of  the  Nabataeans  see  De 
Luynes,  .AW.  Numism.%  1858;  Levy,  ZDMG  14  363  /. ;  De 
Vogue,  Mel.  tCArch.  Or.,  1868;  Syrie  Centrale,  1866-77;  and 
,  /riser.  Semitiques,  1868-77  >  Euting,  Nab.  Inschr.  aus  Arabien, 
with  excursus  by  Gutschmid  on  the  Nabateean  kings  ;  also  Nold. 
ZDMG  17 705^  25i22_/C,  Setn.  Spracken,  31;  Glaser,  Skizzc, 
2418.  See  also  Nold.  '  Nabataer '  in  Schenkel's  BL,a.nd  F.  H. 
Vincent,  '  Les  Nabateens,'  Rev.  biblique,  V  [1898]  567-588. 

W.  R.  S. — T.  K.  C. 

NABOTH  (ntaj,  'height,'  §  74,  but  cp  Nebat  ; 
NABOY0AI  [BAL],  -8a  [A*  1  K.  21  3]  ;  Nabulheus),  the 
owner  of  a  '  field  '  near  Jezreel,  or  of  a  '  vineyard'  near 
Ahab's  palace  (?  in  Samaria),  whose  story  and  its  sequel 
are  told  in  iK.2h/  2  K.  921  25 /f  Cp  Elijah, 
§  3,  and,  on  the  criticism  of  the  passages,  Kings,  §  8, 
also  Ahab,  §  2,  n.  3. 

NABUCHODONOSOR  (  n  aBoyxoaonocop  [BAL]), 
1  Esd.  140  =  2  Ch.  366,  Nebuchadnezzar;  see  Nebu- 
chadrezzar. 

NACHON,  RV  Nacon  (J1DJ).  According  to  2  S.  66 
it  was  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon  that  Uzzah  was 
smitten  for  putting  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark. 

The  Gk.  has  vw8a.fi  [B],  ui&afi  [BbJ,  vaxoiv  [A],  opva  tov  IejSov- 
traiov  [L],  xctSwv  [Jos.  Ant.  vii.  42].  The  translations  of  Aq. 
(ew?  oAupoj  ctoi'/xtjs)  and  Pesh.  yield  no  sense,  and  involve  a 
questionable  use  of  p3j  (cp  Dr.  ad  loc). 

It  is  evident  that  some  proper  name  or  closer  desig- 
nation of  the  '  threshing  floor'  (cp,  e.g. ,  Gen.  50io)  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  MT  reading.  The  parallel  passage 
1  Ch.  139  has  Chidon  (jtii  ;  xf(*w  [A],  om.  BN,  xeSwc 
[L]).  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  paj  (p3  =  ji3  =  pD[]]f 
cp  We.  TBS  168).  (5SL's  identification  is  'an  evident 
correction  intended  to  make  the  ark  select  its  permanent 
abode  thus  early  '  ( H.  P.  Smith)  ;  but  it  may  conceivably 
rest  upon  an  old  tradition. 

Ndkun,  |i3j,  recurs  as  the  corruption  of  some  place- 
name  in  1  S.  2O48  (cp  RVme-  'to  a  set  place').  The 
readings  of  HA  (Ztoi/jlos  €k  KeeiXa,,  <*  doublet  ;  cp  We. ) 

1  [See  Gratz,  MGll'J,  1875,  pp.  60  ff.  ;  Che.  Proph.  Is.  1  iq4  ; 
Intr.  Is.  211 ;  ZA  Tir,  1894,  p.  142  ;  JBL,  1898,  p.  207  ;  We. 
Dirkl.  Prop/t.P),  213/;  IJG0-),  147  ;  Buhl,  Edomiter,  79;  and 
especially  Torrey,  JBL,  1898,  pp.  i&ff.\ 

2  See  Aramaic  Language,  §  4. 

8  JTD3  in  1  S.  23  23  (RVmtr.  « to  a  set  place  ' ;  <Pal  eis  eim/iop) 
occurs  in  a  clause  which  <pc  omits,  and  is  an  obvious  gloss ;  cp 
'U'ellhausen,  Bu.,  SBOT.     It  may  come  from  20  4. 
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and  of  <£L  (dwto-u)  avrou  els  ceKthay  ;  cp  v.  3d}  show 
how  apparent  the  difficulty  was  to  the  translators.  It  is 
possible  that  ndkCm,  pj,  is  a  corruption  from  ma  on, 
jijJD,  based  on  23  25^,  and  that  the  clause  is  an  addition 
(cp  4*  with  3^).  H.  P.  Smith  suggests  inoj  Sk.  '  to  the 
point  just  before  him.'  s.  ^.  c. 

NACHOR  ("lim,  Josh.  242,  nax^P  Lk-334).  AV, 
RV  Nahor. 

NADAB  {211,  according  to  most  scholars,  shortened 
from  Jehonadab  or  Nedabiah  ;  but  the  common 
origin  of  all  these  forms  seems  to  be  the  ethnic  Nadabu 
[see  Xodab]  ;  Jehonadab  and  Nedabiah  represent  "3*1J 
'a  Xadabite,'  and  similarly  Abinadab  and  Amminadab 
represent  Q2"1J,  Nadbam  [Che.]  ;    naAaB  [BNFAL]). 

1.  Son  of  Aaron  (Ex.  6  23,  aSap  [B*],  24i,«a5a0  [F],  28  1,  etc.), 
see  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  note  that  Abihu,  like  Nadab,  prob- 
ably represents  an  ethnic  (a/Ji.ouS=Jerahmeel  [Che.]). 

2  Son  of  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  slain  by  Baasha  {q.v.) 
whilst  besieging  Gibbethon  (1  K.  14 20,  om.  BL,  vafiar  [A];  15 25 
ff.)  va.$a&  [B],  rojSar  [B^.b  z*z>.  25  27  and  B  in  v.  31],  vafia.5  [A 
v.  27]).     See  Chronology,  §  32  ;  Israel,  §  29. 

3.  A  Jerahmeelite  (1  Ch.  22830). 

4.  Son  of  Jeiel  in  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  {q.v.,  §  9,  ii.  0), 
1  Ch.830  (afioS  [B],  936).  See  JQR  llno.112,  §§  xoff.,  also 
Kish,  Ner. 

NADAB  AND  ABIHU  (N-liTZl^l  3TJ  ;  on  the  names 
see  above,  and  Abihu),  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron. 
The  names  occur  in  Ex.  2-4 1,  and,  although  the  origin 
of  the  passage  to  which  this  verse  belongs  has  been 
much  disputed,  we  may  with  a  fair  measure  of  confi- 
dence attribute  it  to  the  Yahwist,  whose  narrative, 
if  we  assume  the  results  of  criticism,  is  to  this  effect.1 

Whereas  the  Elohist  makes  the  Israelites  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  approach  to  God,  the  Yahwist  represents 
Yahwe  as  bidding  Moses  take  precautions  against  their 
overweening  confidence  and  rash  curiosity.  The  people 
are  to  be  kept  back  under  penalty  of  death  from  touch- 
ing the  mountain  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  priests 
are  to  sanctify  themselves  and  ascend  Sinai  with  Moses. 
Accordingly  Aaron,  with  Nadab  and  Abihu  and  seventy 
elders  of  Israel,  accompanies  Moses,  and,  though  left 
behind  by  Moses  when  he  receives  the  revelation  of  the 
'ten  words'  as  given  in  Ex.34,  they  see  the  God  of 
Israel  and  partake  of  a  covenant  meal. 

Here  we  have,  as  marks  of  the  Yah  wist 's  style,  the  use  of  the 
divine  name,  the  mention  of  Sinai  instead  of  Horeb,  the  mention 
of  priests  as  in  Ex.  IU22,  and  the  strong  anthropomorphism  of 
the  theophany.  With  this  the  use  of  Elohlm  in  "249-11  is  quite 
consistent.  It  is  the  approach  of  mortal  man  to  the  deity  that 
the  narrator  desires  to  accentuate.  The  mention  of  the  '  elders ' 
in  24  1  may  suggest  an  admixture  of  documents,  for  they  have 
not  been  mentioned  in  ]'.' 20-25,  and  they  are  generally  regarded 
as  indicating  the  hand  of  the  Elohist  (Di.  on  Exod.  23  ;  Kue. 
§  8,  14  ;  but  see  Ex.  3  16-18  in  Bacon,  17,  283  ;  Comp.  Holzinger, 
211). 

After  all,  even  if  1920-25  24129-n  be  from  the 
Yahwist,  it  is  still  possible  to  believe  that  the  names 
Nadab  and  Abihu  have  been  interpolated  by  an  editor 
who  was  familiar  with  P  (so  Now.  Neb.  Arch.  299, 
following  Jiilicher  and  Kue. ).  In  that  case  the  names 
must  have  been  substituted  for  a  bare  mention  of  the 
priests  which  is  requisite  after  19  22  24.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable, however,  that  P  himself  borrowed  the  names 
'Nadab  and  Abihu'  from  the  Yahwist. 

For  the  rest,  the  names  Nadab  and  Abihu  occur  only 
in  P— viz.  Ex.  623  28 1  Lev.  10  Nu.  324  266o/— and  in 
1  Ch.  63  [529]  24i  _/!  +  They  represent  an  extinct  clan 
of  the  Aaronidoe,  for  we  are  told  that  they  died  before 
their  father  and  left  no  issue.  P  (Lev.  10)  character- 
istically explains  their  death  as  1  penalty  for  trans- 
gressing the  ritualistic  regulations.  On  the  day  of 
their  entrance  on  the  priestly  office  they  laid  incense 
on  their  fire-pans  and  offered  'strange  fire,'  and  were 

1  Clearly  w.  1/.  and  9-11  are  connected  (Bu.  ZA  TW  11  233), 
and  had  at  first  nothing  to  do  with  w.  3-8,  which  have 
been  interposed  from  another  source.  It  seems  scarcely  less 
certain  that  24  if.  9-11  are  the  sequel  to  19  20-25  (Bacon,  Triple 
Trad.  Exod.  96),  and  the  general  consent  of  critics,  with,  how- 
ever, the  notable  exception  of  Kuenen,  sees  in  this  latter  passage 
the  characteristic  style  of  the  Yahwist. 
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Ihemselves  consumed  by  fire  from  Yahwe.  The  ex- 
pression '  strange  fire  '  is  enigmatical.  Dillmann  takes 
ex  as  equivalent  to  ns'N,  and  understands  an  offering 
by  fire  which  Yahwe  '  had  not  commanded,  and  which 
was  not  made  according  to  rule.  Their  brethren  were 
warned  against  similar  audacity  in  the  rhythmical  oracle : 
In  them  that  come  near  me  will  I  show  my  holiness, 
And  before  all  the  people  will  1  manifest  my  glory. 

Their  bodies  were  removed  by  Mishael  and  Elzaphan, 
Aaron's  cousins,  and  lamentation,  in  which,  however, 
the  priests  were  forbidden  to  share,  was  made  by  the 
people.  \v.  i'..  A. 

NADABATH,  AV  Nadabatha  (naAaBa6  [A],  fA- 
BaAan  [N],  naBaAaO  LY],  02:  [Syr.],  Mac/aba  [Vg.]; 
Jos.  An/,  xiii.  14,  naBaSa  [so  Niese,  etc.,  rABA9A. 
BaOana]),  a  place  E.  of  Jordan  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Medeba  {1  Mace.  937),  from  which  the  b'ne  Janiri 
were  returning  when  they  were  surprised  by  Jonathan 
(see  Jambri,  The  Children  of).  Clermont-Ganneau 
(/A,  May-June,  1891,  pp.  541-543)  proposes  to  read 
the  name  as  pafiada  (cp  axap,  tPl;,  Josh.  7  1,  for  Achan), 
and  to  identify  the  town  with  Rabbath  Amnion,  which  is 
sometimes  written  papal)  in  (P  (cp  Rabkah).  This  is 
ingenious.  A  direct  road  connected  Rabbath  Amnion 
and  Medeba,  and  we  are  told  that  the  bride  was  '  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  great  princes  of  Canaan.'  A 
'  great  prince '  is  more  likely  to  have  lived  at  Rabbath 
Ammon  than  at  Xebo  {q.v.),  with  which  some  have 
identified  Xadaliath.  AYm£-  gives  '  or,  Medeba '  {after 
Jer. ) ;  but  the  bridal  party  was  going,  it  seems,  to 
Medeba.  w.  H.  B. 

NAGGE,  RV  Naggai  (NArrAL  according  to  Dalm. 
Gramm.  143,  .j.  5,  for  "JJ  =  "i"IJ3,  cp  rU3,  Nogah), 
a  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Lk.  325).  See 
Genealogies  ii. ,  §  3. 

NAHALLAL,  rather,  as  RV,  Nahalal,  as  if  'a 
drinking  place  for  flocks'  (7?m,  Josh.  19  15,  naBaaA 
[B],  naaAcoA  [A],  anaAloo' [L]  i  2135,  ceAAA  [B], 
Aamna  [AL]),  or  Nahalol  (7?m,  Judg.  1  30,  Alomana 

[B],   6NAMMAN    [A;    ?=£N    AMMAN].    AMMAN    [L]), 

a  town  in  Zebulun,  mentioned  between  Kattath  and 
Shimron.  In  Talm.  J.,  Meg.  Ii,  it  is  identified  with 
Mahliil — i.e.,  probably  Mdli'd,  a  village  W.  of  Nazareth, 
in  which  view  Schwartz,  van  de  Velde,  and  Guerin 
concur ;  see,  however,  Maralah.  A  hint  may  be 
gained  from  (gB  at  Judg.  I30  (see  above),  which  suggests 
the  reading  '  Dimnah  '  instead  of  '  Nahalal. '  These  two 
place-names  are  in  fact  given  together  in  Josh.  21 35,  and 
the  probability  is  that  each  name  represents  a  fragment 
ofjerahnieel — i.e.,  SxErrv  became  fcm  =  ^ra,  and  also 
n^-  =  r;n  (see  Dimnah).  And  the  question  is  whether 
Maralah  and  Nahalal  (both  from  Jerahmeel)  do  not 
mean  the  same  place.  Double  representation  is  not 
infrequent  in  the  lists  of  P  and  Ch.  t.  k.  c. 

NAHALIEL  pK'SrU,  as  if  '  torrent- valley  of  God  '  ; 
MANAhA  [B],  man  a[n  a]h  A  [Ba-b  vid- ;  the  m  in  these  two 
forms  representing  the  previous  preposition  'D],  n  AAA  IH  A 
\-^\  naxaihA  [L]),  a  station  of  the  Israelites  N.  of 
Ramoth,  Xu.  21 19.  Conder  (Be/A  and  Moat,  t.4,1  ff. ) 
and  G.  A.  Smith  (tfG  561  /.)  identify  it  with  the  VVddy 
Zerka  Main  (famous  for  its  hot  springs);  but  cp  Oort, 
Th.T,  1885,  p.  247.  Probably,  however,  Nahaliel  is  a 
corruption  of  Jerahmeel  (cp  Nahalal)  ;  the  text  should 
run  'And  from  there  to  Beer -jerahmeel,  and  from  Beer- 
jerahmeel  to  Bamoth. '  Bamoth  was  near  '  the  Pisgah,' 
and  both,  according  to  the  original  story,  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  Jerahmeelite  highlands.  See  Beer  ;  Nebo, 
Mount,  §  2  ;  Moses,  §  16  ;  Wanderings. 

According  to  Conder  (Heth  and  Mvab,  I.e.)  '  the  valley  in  the 
vr  Moah,  over  against  Bethpeor,'  in  which  Yahwe  (?)  buried 
Moses  (Dt.  34  6)  was  probably  Nahaliel,  '  God's  valley  '  ! 

NAHAM  (Dm  ;  NAxe6  tBl.  "X6M  [A],  nao'ym  [L], 
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a  Judahite  (1  Ch.  4 19).  See  Naam,  Nahath.  A 
connection  with  Manahath  may  be  suspected.  See 
also  Nahum,  Nehemiah. 

NAHAMANI  CJDm,  §  62),  aleaderin  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (Ezra  ii.,  §§  ie,  9),  Neh.  77  (xaE,w[e]i  [BA],  vaapp. 
M,  vrup.  [I.] ;  cp  Raamiah,  end),  II  Ezra  2  2  omits  (but  ©L 
yep.avi)  =  1  Ksd.  58  Enenius,  RV  Eneneus  (eviji-ioj  [BA], 
fiaiaieann'ios  [Bab  mgr.],  re/xai/t  [L] ;  emmanius  [Vg.]).  Cp 
Naaman. 

NAHARAI  Cim  in  2  S. ,  nm  in  1  Ch. ),  a  Beerothite 
(see  Beeroth  i.),  joab's  armourbearer,  2  S.  23  37  RV,  AV 
NaaarU  (yeAwpe  [BA],  apaui  [L]),  iCh.  11 39  (ya.x->P  [BK], 
eaapat  [A],  voapai  [L]). 

NAHASH,  CITY  OF  (BTJJ  "PI?),  iCh.4i2  EVmif-, 
EV  Ir-nahash. 

NAHASH  (E'nj,  'serpent,' §  68;  naac  [BXAL]). 
i.   An  Ammonite  king  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  S.  Hi/; 

Cp  12l2). 

The  present  writer  sees  reason  to  think  that,  as  in  some  other 
passages,  'Ammon'  is  misread  for  '  Amalek,'  and  that  'Jabesh- 
gilead '_  should  be  '  Beth-gilgal.'  'Amalek'  and  'Jerahmeel* 
are  ultimately  the  same  name.  '  Nahash  '  (see  2)  was  perhaps 
the  king  of  Rehoboth.  The  principal  family  of  Rehobothites 
bore  the  name  Nahash  or  rather,  as  one  should  probably  read, 
Achish  ;  cp  1  S.  21  n  etc.  1  K.  2397:,  where  nj,  as  often,  is  mis- 
written  for  nlDlnf")] — '-e.,  Rehoboth.     See  Saul,  §  1. 

2.  An  Ammonite  king,  the  father  of  Hanun,  2  S. 
IO2  1  Ch.  192  (ares  [B]).  The  statement  that  he  had 
'  shown  kindness '  to  David  has  been  much  discussed. 
The  '  kindness  '  cannot  have  been  passed  over  in  the 
records,  and  yet  where  does  the  traditional  text  mention 
it  ?  The  conjectures  offered  by  Thenius  and  others  are 
of  no  weight. 

The  text  may  contain  some  corruptions.  'Ammon'  should 
probably  be  '  Amalek '  and  '  Jericho '  (-'.  5)  should  be  '  Jerah- 
meel'— i.e.,  Carmel  in  Judah.  'Achish  king  of  Gath  ' — i.e., 
Nahash  king  of  Rehoboth — is  probably  the  king  who  '  showed 
kindness  '  to  David.  See  further,  Saul,  §  1  ;  Maacah  i.  ; 
Shobach. 

3.  The  father  of  Shobi  of  Rabbath  Ammon,  2  S. 
1727.  The  passage,  however,  is  very  corrupt  (see 
Shobi). 

4.  The  name  of  the  first  husband  of  David's  mother 
(Kohler),  or  of  a  second  wife  of  David's  father  (Thenius), 
or  of  an  unknown  person  (a  Bethlehemite?)  who  was 
Joab's  father  (We.  //CP),  57,  n.  1),  2  S.  17 25.  But 
see  Zeruiah  ;   there  is  deep  corruption  of  the  text. 

Others  think  that  '  Nahash '  is  a  corruption  produced  by 
'Nahash'  in  z'.  27,  and  read  'Jesse'  (see  Abigail),  or,  with 
Wellhausen  {TBS  201  ;  cp  Gray,  NPN '91),  omit  etu  nD  as  a 
corruption  of  c'm  n  (^'-  27).     This  hardly  goes  far  enough. 

T.  K.  C. 

NAHATH  (nm,  NAxeO  [L]).  1.  b.  Reuel  (q.v.), 
b.  Esau  ;  Gen.  36 13  (vaxop.  [A],  va%o6  [£>S,1-E],  17  vaxo9 
[AZ>],  xctxwp  [E]),  1  Ch.  I37  (paxes  [B],  vaxeB  [A*], 
iva%ed  [Aavid]).  Probably  the  same  as  Naham  [q.v.] 
in  1  Ch.  4  19  (We.  de  Gent.  38)  and  Naam  (q.v. ).  Naam, 
Nahath,  and  Naham  are  all  represented  as  Jerahmeelites 
(Che.). 

2.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  (1  Ch.  626  [n],  ko.lvo.9  [BA],  vo-afi 

[L]);  CpjAHATH,  TAHATH,  TOHU,  Ei'HRAIM,  §  12. 

3.  A  Levite  overseer  (2  Ch.  ol  13,  p.atQ  11!  ;  see  Mahath,  2], 
vae6  [A],  vaaB  [L]). 

NAHBI  Can? ;  naB[e]i  [BF],  -Ba  [A],  -Bia  [L], 
nahaei  [Yg.]),  the  Naphtalite  spy  (Xu.  13i4+). 

NAHORpim;  NAXtop[»NADEL]),  father  of  Terah, 
and  grandfather  of  Abraham  (Gen.  11  22-25,  P;  cp  I  Ch. 
I26),  also  represented  as  Terah's  son  and  Abraham's 
brother  (Gen.  II26,  P;  Josh.  21  =  ,  redactional  insertion). 
By  Milcah  he  had  eight  sons,  and  by  Reumah  four  more 
(Gen.  2220^).  Among  the  former  was  Bethuel  (q.v.). 
We  also  hear  of  the  'God  of  Nahor '  (Gen.  31 53.  E) 
and  the  'city  of  Nahor'  (Gen.  24 10,  J).  'Nahor' 
must,  therefore,  have  filled  an  extremely  important 
place  in  the  old  Hebrew  traditional  legends,  and  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  name  is  surprising. 
'Once,'  says  Dillmann,  'it  must  have  been  the  name 
I  But  Naharai  in  AV  of  1611  a.d. 
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of  a  people  of  some  importance '  ;  but  he  grants  that 
the  echoes  of  the  name  which  some  have  found  (e.g. 
Maspero,  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  64)  in  the  name  of 
the  village  of  Haura  in  the  district  of  Saruj  (Sorug),  or 
in  that  of  Haditha  en-Naura,  to  the  S.  of  'Ana,  are 
scarcely  probable.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  con- 
jecture that  the  name  is  that  of  an  Aramaean  deity 
(Jensen,  ZA,  1896,  p.  300);  but  the  true  explanation 
is  probably  to  be  sought  in  another  direction.  Compar- 
ing the  following  clauses  from  Gen.  2-iio  and  27 43  (both 
J),  '  He  arose  and  went  to  Aram-naharaim,  to  the  city 
of  Nahor, '  and  '  Arise,  flee  thou  to  Laban  my  brother, 
to  Haran,'  we  may  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  (in 
spite  of  the  h  in  Naharaim),  Naharaim,  Nahor,  and 
Haran  are  connected,  and  the  considerations  offered 
under  Galked  may  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
Dnnj,  iim.  and  prt  are  all  corruptions  of  pin.  In  Gen. 
24 io,  Gratz  and  Ball  have  already  corrected  'city  of 
Nahor  '  into  '  city  of  Haran  ' ;  they  have  thus  taken  the 
first  step  towards  the  emendation  here  proposed.  Cp 
Haran.  Whether  all  the  phases  of  the  tradition  of 
Haran  and  Xahor  have  thus  been  recovered  is  doubtful. 
Cp  Jacob,  §  3,  and  for  a  further  inquiry  Crit.  Bib. 

As  a  consistent  mythologist,  Winckler  ((7/  2  97)  makes  '  Nahor' 
originally  a  form  of  the  sun-god,  adopting  of  course  the  plausible 
view  that  Milcah  means  '  queen  (of  heaven).'  t.  K.  C. 

NAHSHON,  or,  in  Ex.623  AV,  Naashon  (jttrm  ; 
na&[c]cojn  [BXAFL]),  b.  Amminadab,  brother-in-law 
of  Aaron,  and  (in  Nu. ,  Ch. )  'prince'  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  ;  also  {in  Ch.,  Ruth,  Mt, )  ancestor  of  David 
(Ex.  623  Nu.  I7  \ya.(T(fO)v,  B]  23  7 12  17  10 14  1  Ch.  Iiof. 
Ruth  4  20  Mt.  l4t)-     Cp  Elisheba,  Joshua. 

The  name  might  mean  'little  serpent'  (§§  68,  77).  If,  how- 
ever, a  ' serpent- clan '  is  improbable,  and  if  the  affinities  of 
'  Nahshon  '  and  the  names  grouped  with  it  are  N.  Arabian,  it 
is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  Nahshon  has  arisen,  partly  by 
corruption,  partly  by  expansion,  out  of  Dtyin  (|t?in),  Husham 
(Hushan),  an  Edomite  name  in  Gen.  36 34^     See  Nun  (end). 

T.  K.  C. 

NAHUM  (D-lrU  §  62;  naoym  [BXAQ]),  'rich  in 
comfort,  comforter'  [is  God];  cp  D-lPI"],  |-I3n  and  see 
Stade,  Gram  ,  §  227).  The  name  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  OT  (mm,  Neh.  77  is  a  miswriting  for  mm.  Ezra'22jcp 
Nch.  1026),  but  is  found  in  Phoenician  inscriptions 
(t'/S  1,  no.  123  ;  cp  »Dn:  in  93/.  ;  cp  A.  Jeremias,  Beitr. 
zur  Ass.  u.  sent.  Sprachwissensch.  3  [1894],  91). 

The  heading  of  the  book  is  twofold.      The  first  part 

is  evidently  late  (note  mass  a,  and  see  Isaiah  ii. ,  §  9); 

_      ,.         it  describes  the  reference  of  the  prophecy, 

1.  Heading.  and    .g   suggested    by   2  8  [9]  3  7.      The 

second  part  will  become  identical  in  form  with  the 
headings  of  Isaiah  and  Obadiah,  and  almost  so  with 
that  of  Habakkuk  in  its  original  form  (cp  also  Am.  Ii), 
if  we  regard  the  opening  word  sepher  (120).  '  book,'  as 
a  late  editorial  addition.  The  concluding  word,  '  the 
Elkoshite,'  gives  the  name  of  the  prophet's  home,  which 
lay,  probably  but  not  certainly,  in  the  southern  kingdom 
(see  Elkoshite). 

Nahum  is  mentioned  in  Tob.  14  4  [x]  Sinaiticus ;  but 

only  as  the  author  of  oracles  on  Nineveh,  the  fulfilment 

Hat    nf  °fwmcn'syet  to  De  expected.     Of  Nahum' s 

,  life   all    that   even    the    Vitcs  Prophetarum 

"     ".      r     can  tell  us  is  that  his  prophetic  message 

j-£        .       was  confirmed  by  the  wonder  of  the  fall  of 

Nineveh,   and   that  he  was  buried   in   his 

native  place — therefore  not  in  Assyria  (see  Elkoshite). 

These  statements  have  no  point  of  contact  with  history. 

It  is,  however,  a  safe  inference  from  the  book  itself  that 

the  decline  of  Assyria  had  begun  in  the  prophet's  lifetime. 

The  capture  of   No-amon  (the  Egyptian  Thebes)  was 

already   past   (38^".),    and  the  capture  of  Nineveh   by 

Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  was  still  future  when  the 

prophecy  was  written.       Thus  we  get   both   an   upper 

and  o.  lower  limit  of  date  for  the  composition  of  the 

work.  We  have  next   to    ask  which    capture    of 

Thebes  is  intended.      The  Egyptian  Thebes  was  twice 
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captured  by  Asur-ban  1- i'AL  (q.v, ,  §§  1,  3).  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  the  second  of  these  events  (about  663  B.C.) 
that  was  a  real  conquest  and  corresponds  in  its  details 
to  the  description  in  Nah.  38^  (cp  the  inscription  on 
the  Rassam  cylinder  translated  with  parallels  by  Jensen, 
KB  2 160-169;  also  Schr.  KAV2\  45°/-)-  Wdlhausen 
(A7.  Proph.W  164)  objects  that  the  conquest  of  Thebes 
could  not  be  meant,  as  in  that  case  to  the  question  '  Art 
thou  better  than  No-amon?'  Nineveh  might  with  good 
reason  reply,  '  Obviously,  for  No-amon  itself  fell  before 
me.'  It  is,  however,  as  38/.  clearly  shows,  on  ability 
to  resist  an  enemy,  above  all  on  natural  strength  of 
position  and  resources,  that  the  comparison  rests,  and 
such  a  comparison  is  valid  even  if  Thebes  did  fall  before 
the  Assyrians.  Still,  should  new  monuments  bring  to 
light  a  conquest  of  Thebes  by  some  other  power  at  a 
more  suitable  date,  a  rather  improbable  supposition,  this 
would  naturally  be  preferred.  It  is  only  if  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum  had  to  be  assigned  a  date  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  conquest  of  Thebes  by  the  Assyrians, 
that  Wellhausen's  objection  would  have  to  be  allowed 
some  weight,  as  in  that  case  the  abstract  and  impersonal 
nature  of  the  comparison,  and  the  absence  of  the  taunt 
'  As  thou  hast  done  to  her,  so  will  others  do  to  thee ' 
would  certainly  be  remarkable. 

However,  the  fact  that  we  know  of  only  one  imperial  city  and 
one  great  fortress  adapted  for  Nahum's  comparison  by  no  means 
shuts  us  up  to  one  of  these  two  alternatives, — (#)  to  fix  the  date  of 
his  prophecy  immediately  after  663  (Schr.,  Kautzsch,  Wi.),  and 
(A),  if  we  insist  on  giving  it  a  later  date,  to  assume  also  a  later 
capture  of  Thebes  (We.).  On  the  contrary,  the  catastrophe  of 
the  year  663  might  very  well  be  referred  to  even  several  decades 
later,  more  particularly  if  the  city  'never  recovered  from  it' 
(E.  Mey.  GA  354  [iBBy]). 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  intrinsically  probable  that 
the  prophecy  belongs  to  a  time  moderately  near  the 
actual  fall  of  Nineveh,  or  at  least  when  the  fall  of 
the  Assyrian  power  might  reasonably  be  hoped  for. 
Such  an  occasion,  indeed,  Winckler1  thinks  he  has 
found  not  long  after  663  in  the  revolt  of  Samas-sum- 
ukln  of  Babylon  against  his  brother  Asur-bani-pal  of 
Assyria  (see  Asur-bani-pal's  account  of  it,  AT?  2 182  ff,  ; 
cp  also  3 1  194^),  in  which  many  of  the  vassals  of 
Assyria,  amongst  them  'the  West  land'  and  thus  per/zaps 
also  Manasseh  of  Judah,  took  part. 

The  situation  may  very  well  have  been  for  a  short  time  quite 
threatening  for  ASur-Kini-pal,  and  a  Judaean  prophet — whether 
his  own  king  were  involved  in  the  struggle  or  not,  matters  not — 
might  very  well  look  forward  to  the  success  of  the  revolting 
powers.  In  that  case,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  the  prophecy  must  have  been  directed  rather  apainst  the 
reigning  king  in  his  own  person  than  against  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  If  Asur-bani-pal's  twin  brother  really  succeeded,  what 
his  success  meant  was  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  vice-regency 
and  his  own  mounting  the  throne  in  Nineveh  ;  no  one  could  in 
such  a  case  expect  a  real  fall  of  Nineveh  itself  from  its  position  as 
ruler  of  the  world.  Moreover,  Nahum's  description  does  not 
read  as  if  Nineveh's  own  subjects  or  a  great  confederacy  were 
marching  against  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  reference  appears  to  be 
to  a  single,  unnamed,  perhaps  newly-risen  nation,  against  which 
Nineveh,  like  Thebes  (39),  could  at  first  oppose  the  masses  of 
its  own  vassals  (29315^-1 7). 

Glad  as  we  should  be,  then,  to  follow  Winckler  in 
using  the  book  of  Nahum  to  impart  life  to  the  dreary 
days  of  Manasseh,  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of  the  case 
furnish  no  support  for  his  ingenious  hypothesis.  It  was 
probably  only  with  the  death  of  the  powerful  Asur-bani- 
pal  (626)  that  Assyria  showed  any  visible  decline  in 
strength.  It  may  have  been  shortly  after  this  that 
Nahum  uttered  his  prophecy,  which  would  thus  fall 
in  the  days  preceding  the  first  siege  of  Nineveh  by 
Cyaxares.  Absolute  certainty  with  regard  to  the  date 
is  unattainable.  Nor  yet  can  we  be  sure  whether  Nahum 
had  any  definite  hostile  force  in  view,  whether  Mede  or 
Scythian. 

The   date  thus   fixed   can   hardly  be   applied   to  the 

1  AT  Unters.  (1802),  124;  Cl\  (1895),  101.  [So  too,  before 
Winckler,  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  Good  IVords,  Nov.  1891, 
P-  743-1 
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whole  of  the  book.     In  chap.  1 1-2 1  3  Bickell  and  Gunkel, 
.  following  up  a  hint  first  given  by  G.  Frohn- 


3.  Date  of 


meyer  (see  Del.  on  Ps.  9),  have  discovered 


3  an  alphabetical  acrostic.1-  The  order,  it  is 
true,  has  been  dislocated  ;  it  is  seen  most  clearly  down  to 
the  letter  *(cp  ha  [<'■  1],  nsios  [*'.  3].  "Via  \v.  4],  .  .  .  dhh 
and  Kirni  [v.  s],  ioyt  and  inon  [v.  6],  nia  and  yii) 
[v.  7])  ;  but  no  attempted  restoration  will  lead  to 
adequately  certain  results.  This  much  at  least  must 
be  conceded,  however,  to  Bickell  and  Gunkel,  that 
there  once  was  a  complete  alphabet,  and  for  this  at 
least  the  whole  of  chap.  1  is  required.  Now,  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  chapter  there  is  no  reference  to 
Nineveh,  and  the  (better  preserved)  first  pait  is  rather 
colourless  and  academic  in  tone.  What  it  speaks  of  is 
not  a  particular  but  a  universal  judgment,  resting  upon 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  divine  government  {v.  7/. ). 
We  find  here  an  approach,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
manner  of  the  didactic  alphabetical  songs  of  a  later  age, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  that  of  certain  eschatological 
and  apocalyptic  appendices  by  the  insertion  of  which 
the  framers  of  the  prophetic  canon  sought  to  adapt 
other  older  prophetic  books  (especially  those  nearest  to 
Nahum — viz.  Micah,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah)  to  the  tastes 
of  the  readers  of  their  own  day.  This  section  of  Nahum, 
therefore,  we  must,  with  Gunkel  and  Bickell,  assign  to 
a  late  date;  Wellhausen  had  already  observed,  on  I7, 
that  '  the  language  of  the  Psalms  here  begins  to  make 
its  appearance. '  The  editor  of  Nahum  in  this  case  has 
for  once  prefixed  the  more  generalising  supplement  to 
the  ancient  oracle,  instead  of  (as  was  usually  done) 
making  it  an  appendix  ;  the  reason  perhaps  being  that 
Nahum's  genuine  prophecy  had  already  been  mutilated 
at  the  beginning.  He  did  not,  however,  make  the 
supplement  himself;  he  found  it  among  materials 
already  before  him  ;  he  himself  attached  no  importance 
to  its  alphabetical  form,  and  in  its  closing  portion  he 
obliterated  this  in  the  course  of  a  revision  which  from 
v.  12  onwards  is  clearly  designed  to  form  <*.  transition 
leading  up  to  the  special  subject  of  the  divine  judgment. 
We  cannot  hope,  therefore,  that  any  attempt  at  restora- 
tion can  be  rewarded  with  full  success. 

The  prophecy  against  Nineveh  as   we  now  have  it 
begins  with  22,  immediately  followed  by  v.  4  (cp  We. 


4.  Contents  of 
the  genuine 


24-n  (on  the  text  of  v.  4  see  Steel) 

predicts   vividly  and  picturesquely  the 

T»ro'nhppv"f    assau^  upon  Nineveh  (which  is  named 

xt  1.   J.         in   v.  o),   the  capture  and  sack  of  the 

Nanum.  .        %  r  .  . 

city.      Verses   12-14  contain  an   oracle 

of  Yahwe  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  is  likened 
to  a  lion  seeking  its  prey  (in  v.  14  read  with  Buhl  and 
Wellhausen  masc.  suffixes  of  the  2nd  pers. ).  3 1-7 
again  prophesies  war,  desolation,  and  the  deepest 
humiliation  for  Nineveh  (named  in  v.  7)  as  punishments 
for  its  deeds  of  violence  and  treachery.  Verses  8-n 
(not  necessarily  the  beginning  of  a  new  section)  justify 
the  prophecy  by  reference  to  the  similar  fate  of  the 
Egyptian  Thebes  (see  No)  ;  vv.  12-14,  again,  contain 
very  vivid  touches  drawn  from  incidents  of  the  war, 
especially  the  defence  by  the  besieged  ;  vv.  15^-17  picture 
the  melting  away  of  the  Ninevite  forces  by  comparing 
them  with  swarms  of  locusts  vanishing  as  quickly  as 
they  have  come.  Finally,  vv.  18/  are  addressed  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  after  his  power  has  fallen  to  ruin. 

Thus  the  entire  prophecy  of  Nahum  admits  of  division 
into  three  sections,  each  of  which  may  perhaps  have 
originally  been  a  separate  prophecy  : — 22  4-11  212-14  3. 
The  last  of  these  is  possibly  made  up  of  several  pieces. 
Billerbeck  (ap.  Jeremias,  as  above)  proposes  to  introduce 
012-isa  (yin)  after  24  so  as  to  bring  together  in  one 

1  CvZATIV,  1893,  pp.  223^;  SIVAIV,  Phil.-hist.  Classe, 
131 5,  1894;  Gunkel,  SchSpf.  u.  Chaos  (1895),  102.  Further 
attempts  are  made  by  Nowack,  Kleine  Propheten,  1897,  and  O. 
Happe],  Der  Psalm  Nahum,  1900.  See  also  G.  B.  Gray, 
Expos.,  Sept.  1898  ;  Cheyne,  ib.  Oct.  1898  (who  contribute  fresh 
suggestions)  ;  W.  R.  Arnold,  ZATW,  1901,  pp.  2^5-265. 
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place  the  descriptions  of  war  and  siege  with  the  effect 
of  enriching  them  ;  but  this  is  surely  quite  unnecessary. 
All  the  pieces  in  question,  by  their  similarity  of  spirit, 
as  well  as  by  the  richness  of  fancy  and  power  of 
6  Possible  Poet^ca^  representation  which  they  exhibit 
in  common,  declare  themselves  as  a  whole 
to  be  the  work  of  a  single  writer  who  in 
li  is  designated  as  Nahum  of  Elkosh  or 
Elkeshu  (see  Ei.koshitk,  b).  In  details  we  are  left  un- 
certain as  to  what  really  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the 
author,  by  many  corruptions  of  the  text.  The  un- 
usual difficulty  of  the  book  arises  from  the  same  cause, 
in  part  at  least.  The  corruption  is  of  ancient  date,  for 
C  gives  but  little  help.1  Valuable  contributions  towards 
a  restoration  have  recently  been  made  by  Buhl  [7, A  TIV 
•r,T79^  [1885]),  and  still  more  by  Wellhausen  (A7. 
Prop/iJW)  ;  on  chap.  1,  compare  also  Bickell  and  Gunkel 
[see  note,  col.  3259;  also,  on  chaps.  1 12-214  and 
chaps.  Li  3,  Ruben's  articles  cited  at  end  of  article]. 
Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done.2  [Ruben  has 
also  restored  the  text  of  chap.  3  ;  but  his  results  are 
still  unpublished.  He  has  succeeded  in  emending  the 
impossible  -puc  of  3  17,  as  pointed  out  in  SBO  T on  Is. 
33 18  ;  cp  Sckiki*:.] 

It  was  indicated  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article, 
as  far  back  as  1882,  that  in  chaps.  2  and  3  there  occur 
__  ,  occasional  examples  of  the  kind  or  elegiac 
verse — the  halting  verse  with  two  members, 
a  shorter  and  a  longer.  Two  such  verses  are  found  in 
22,  one  in  v.  7,  two  in  v.  9  (as  restored),  two  in  v.  n, 
with  a  supernumerary  member,  two  in  v.  13,  two  in 
38  (as  restored),  four  in  v.  nf.,  three  in  u.  14  15^,  five 
in  v,  18/  (delete  -j^y  in  v.  19).  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  '  elegiac '  metre  was  still  more  prominent  in  the 
original  text,  and  that  therefore  the  attempt  to  recover 
this  text  must  include  the  search  for  '  elegiac '  verses 
(cp  New  World,  1893,  pp.  46^),  textual  criticism  being 
thus  supplied  at  once  with  a  standard  and  an  instru- 
ment? In  some  cases  this  question  must  be  answered 
affirmatively.  Thus,  2 12  cannot  possibly  have  had  <*. 
different  metre  from  vv.  n  13  ;  3g  10  13  were  of  course 
constructed  on  the  same  model  as  3811121415a  and 
still  show  unmistakable  traces  that  this  was  the  case  ;  the 
same  assumption  is  very  natural  for  28  and  2io.  To 
apply  this  method  further  is  tempting,  but  not  free 
from  risk.  If  the  description  in  3 1-7  and  in  the  (closely 
related)  threatening  in  2 14  [13]  were  originally  written 
in  '  elegiac  verse,'  their  present  form  shows  that  they 
must  have  been  greatly  modified  by  an  editor.  This  is 
also  the  only  portion  of  the  prophecy  against  Nineveh 
which  contains  the  divine  name  (2i4  [13]  3s).  nnd  which 
has  a  certain  theological  colouring,  reminding  one  of 
Ezekiel  ;  elsewhere  the  prophet  expresses  simple  human 
indignation  at  Nineveh's  violent  deeds,  and  describes 
war  as  if  it  were  a  natural  phenomenon — a  storm  which 
no  one  thinks  of  seeking  to  explain. 

Besides   the  commentaries  on  the   Minor  Prophets  and   the 

articles,  etc.,  quoted  above,  see  O.  Strauss,  Nakumi  de  Nino 

Vatici'/nnn,  18*3  '■  A.  B.  Davidson,  Aahum, 

7.  Literature.   Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah,  1896  ;  Billerbeck 

and  A.  Jeremias,  '  Der  Untergang  Ninevehs 

u.  die  Weissagungsschrift  des  Nahum  von  Elkosch,'  in  Beitr. 

1  Cp  Vollers,  Das  Dodekaproph.  der  Alex.  I.,  Berlin,  1880; 
Schuurmans  Stekhoven,  Dc  alexandrijnsche  verialhig  van  het 
Dodekaproftheton,  Leiden,  1887. 

2  In  2  8  the  word  ^Jtr,  'queen,'  seems  to  have  dropped  out 
before  nrtai  although  the  text  is  not  quite  healed  by  its  restora- 
tion. [For  nn'jjfn  Paul  Ruben,  Acad.  March  7,  1896  (cp  June 
20),  suggests  nSnj/n.  'the  Lady'  ;  cp  Ass.  ctelltt,  fern,  etellitu 
(see  Athaliah)  ;  we  must  then  suppose  y^n  to  be  a  corruption 
of  some  verb  parallel  to  nrhh  and  insert  S:c  as  proposed 
already.]  In  29  restore  (after  ©)  nsni  rpCPD,  and  then  delete 
■TD'O  as  (correctly)  explanatory  of  ncni  ;  it  may  be  presumed 
further  that  after  the  second  noy  a  tion>  has  fallen  out ;  in 
2  14  perhaps  we  ought  to  read  ,1313  for  H33"l  instead  of  the  n33T 
of  <&  assumed  by  Buhl  and  Wellh.';  in  3  8,  adopt  Wellh.  's  emenda- 
tions, but  also  delete  nS  3'3D  D'D  as  a  gloss.  [On  2  1  cp  Cheyne 
on  Is.  52  7  SBO T.] 
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z.  Ass.Z  [1898],  pp.  87-188;  P.  Ruben,  'An  Oracle  of  Nahum,' 
PSBA,  20  [1898),  pp.  173-185  ;  and /OR  11  [1899],  pp.  448-455- 
A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  art.  'Nahum'  in  Hastings'  DBZ  473  Jf.  See 
also  Amos  and  H<>sea,  end,  and  on  some  outstanding  critical 
problems,  Projhelv  and  Crit.  Bib.  k.  B. 

NAIDUS  (naiAoc  [B],  nagiAoc  [A])f  .  Esd.93i  = 
Ezral03o.      BENAIAH,  8. 

NAIL.  1.  "JTV,  ydthed  (wdffaaXos,  paxillus),  a  peg, 
pin,  or  nail,  driven  into  the  wall  (Ezek.  15  3,  EV  '  pin,'  Is.  2,2  25) 
or  more  especially  a  '  tent-pin '  driven  into  the  earth  to  fasten 
the  tent  (Kx.  "J 7  19  35  18  3831  Judg.42i/:  Is.  3-3 20  54  2);  see 
Tent.  Hence  to  drive  a  pin  or  fasten  a  nail  can  mean  to  give 
any  one  a  firm  and  stable  abode  (Is.  2223),  an  image  still  fre- 
quent among  the  Arabs  (examples  in  Ges.  'JVies.,  s.v.).  The 
figure  of  a  pin  or  nail  is  also  applied  to  a  prince  (so  &  para- 
phrases Is.  22  23  25)  on  whom  the  care  and  welfare  of  the  state 
depend  (Zech.  10  4,  [j  nas,  see  Corner-stone). 

2  *"CDC,  only  in  pi.   nnOCD,  masmeroth  (Jer.  10  4),   n'llEDn, 

mismrroth  (2  Ch.  3  9),  Q'ISDDj  masmerim  (Is.  41  7),  D'TDDD.  '«"- 
im'-rliu  (1  Ch.  223)  (rj\oi ;  cp  Jn.  20  25)  applied  to  nails  of  iron  ; 
jinCw'C,  masmeroth,  used  metaphorically  in  Eccles.  12  11  (see 
RV). 

NAIN"  (nain  [Ti.WH],  some  MSS  n&GIN,  N&eiM). 
a  city  {note  the  'gate'  and  the    'great  multitude'  of 

_  .  .     .  v.  12)   where  Jesus  restored   to  life  a 

°     "  dead  man  who  was  being  carried  out 


problem. 


to    burial    (Lk.  Tuf)-     According    to 


Eusebius  (<9S2854i)  it  was  12  (but  Jerome  [14322] 
says  2)  R.  m.  S.  of  Tabor,  near  Endor.  This  may  be 
held  to  point  to  the  hamlet  now  called  Xain,  which  is 
at  the  base  of  the  Neby  Dahi  (or  Little  Hermon),  and 
is  a  most  miserable  nook,  though  the  associations  of 
the  gospel-story  enable  one  easily  to  forget  this  ;  the 
situation,  too,  is  charming — on  one  side  the  western 
base  of  Little  Hermon,  on  the  other  the  broad  expanse 
of  Esdraelon.  But  is  the  site  correct?  Though  there 
are  rock-tombs  near  the  modern  Nain,  this  is  not 
enough  to  prove  that  there  was  ever  a  walled  city  on 
this  site.  The  Midrash  (Be?r.  rabba,  98,  on  Gen. 
4915}  does  indeed  mention  a  locality  called  Nairn  ;  but 
this  may  be  identical  with  the  land  of  Tin'am  (cyjn) 
mentioned  just  before.  There  is  also  a  special  reason 
for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  traditional  text.  The 
parallelism  between  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  of  '  Nain  '  and  that  of  the  widow's  son  of 
Zarephath  {a. v.)  is  so  close  (cp  1  K.  178-24)  that  one 
is  justified  in  suspecting  that  there  has  been  a  combina- 
tion of  the  story  of  Elijah's  merciful  miracle  with  the 
similar  one  of  Elisha  (2  K.  418-37),  and  that  Nain,  or 
Nairn,  should  rather  be  Shunem  (avvrj/x;  for  a.  par- 
allel see  Salim).  Nain  or  Nairn  may  be  a  scribe's 
correction  of  the  fragmentary  v-qfi.  He  knew  that 
Jesus  had  to  pass  by  Esdraelon,  and  that  there  was  a 
locality  called  Nairn  in  the  old  territory  of  Issachar 
{see  the  Midrash  above),  and  fixed  its  site  not  so  very 
far  from  the  true  scene  of  the  narrative,  for  it  is  but  a 
short  hour's  ride  from  Shunem  to  the  modern  Nain.1 

Nestle  {Philol.  Sacra,  20)  ingeniously,  but  less 
plausibly,  suggests  that  Nain  might  perhaps  be  trans- 
literated en:,  and  rendered  'the  awakened.'  It  is 
satisfactory  that  Nestle,  too,  recognises  the  doubtfulness 
of  the  locality  assigned  in  Lk. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  conclusion  that  if  Tischendorfs 
reading  'c  t]7  €^tjs  (AV  'the  day  after')  be  accepted  in  v.  11, 
the  evangelist  did  not  know  the  distance  between  Capernaum 
and  Shunem.  This  will  not  at  all  impair  the  effect  of  his 
narrative,  for  the  combination  of  the  Sermon  in  the  Plain,  the 
C  apernaum  cure,  and  the  still  greater  marvel  of  '  Nain  '  is  the 
finest  possible  preparation  for  the  message  in  Lk.722.  "We 
may  indeed  save  Lk.'s  credit  as  a  geographer  by  adopting  the 
alternative  reading  er  jw  egf)*  (RV,  "soon  afterwards')  with 
Treg.,  "W'H,  and  B.  Wt-K-,.  Perhaps  neither  reading  is  correct, 
and  we  should  restore  iv  17}  ef .  rifxepa  (y  37). 

It  is  true,  Lk.  states  his  object  to  be  to  produce  an 

2   Method  orderly  recital  of  the  things  most  confidently 

of  T  iika    rece'vec*  among  Christians  (Lk.  1 1) ;  but  the 

principle  of  this  arrangement  was  not  purely 

historical :  ideas  had  an  overpowering  influence  on  the 

^It  is  probably  true  that  the  gospel  narratives  (and  not  in 
their  earliest  form)  influenced  some  of  the  place-names  in 
Palestine  in  the  early  Christian  period. 
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mind  of  the  arranger.  Jesus  could  not,  he  felt,  be 
inferior  to  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  a  miracle  like  those 
of  Zarephath  and  Shunem  must  necessarily  have  followed 
the  wonderful  cure  at  Capernaum.  According  to  * 
saying  of  Jesus  current  in  some  circles  the  Master  had 
remarked  on  the  limitations  of  the  beneficent  activity 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  It  is  Lk.  who  transmits  this 
saying  (Lk.  425-27),  though  he  gives  it  a  setting  which 
makes  it  seem  unnecessarily  and  unintelligibly  pro- 
vocative. If  we  place  this  saying  in  connection  with 
such  a  narrative  as  that  of  '  Nain,'  we  shall  no  longer 
find  it  unintelligible.  Lk.  is  the  Pauline  evangelist, 
and  expounds  by  narratives  the  universality  of  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  Not  of  the  gracious  Master 
could  it  be  said  that  the  only  leper  healed  by  him  was  a 
Svrian,  or  that  the  only  widow's  son  restored  by  him  to 
life  was  a  Sidonian.  Whether  Lk.  himself  devised  the 
'  Nain  '  story,  is  uncertain.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  he  devised  an  introduction  to  the  message  to  John 
the  Baptist  (z>.  22)  already  recorded  in  Mt.  11 4/,  which, 
however  harmless  in  its  intention,  cannot  be  based  on 
facts  because  it  radically  misunderstands  the  symbolic 
language  of  that  grand  Messianic  utterance.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  beautiful  'Nain '-story  {or 
rather  Shunem-story  ?)  is  in  no  sense  traditional,  but 
the  expression  of  the  tender  and  deeply  thoughtful 
nature  of  Lk.  t.  k.  c. 

NAIOTH  (JVO  or  JVIJ  [Driv.]  or  JT^  [Kbn.]  Kt.  ; 
n'VJ,  Kr.  ;  [n]aya6  [BL],  NAyiOOO  [A],  fcoa* 
[Pesh. ,  transposing  "»  and  1],  |-<\ABoy&8  Uos*  Ant' 
vi.  II5];  ?iuath  [Jer.  in  05  3rji2]),  usually  supposed  to 
be  the  name  of  a  place  in  Ramah,  where  David  and 
Samuel   took  refuge  when   Saul   was  pursuing  David, 

1  S.  19i922y.  {bis),  20i.  Except  in  19i8  it  is  always 
followed  by  ,iD"i3-  'in  Ramah,'  and  in  this  passage  too 
Wellhausen  following  (5,  would  restore  noia.  It  is  most 
unlikely,  however,  that  a  place  within  a  place  would  be 
specified,  especially  in  this  late  narrative  (cp  Samuel, 
Books  of,  §  4).  Tg.  Jon.  explained  the  word  '  school ' 
(kjsSin  jva)i  thus  making  jrii  an  equivalent  of  njt'D  in 

2  K.22i4  (AV,  following  Tg.,  College  [q.v.]).  This 
view,  however,  though  supported  on  grounds  of  his  own 
by  Ewald  {Hist.  349/. ),  is  philologically  too  fantastic  to 
be  adopted  (see  Driver,  TBS  125),  though  it  may  safely 
be  added  that  no  explanation  of  the  word  can  be  made 
more  probable. 

Plainly  the  word  is  corrupt,  and  the  best  emendation  of 
riETa  mj  is  perhaps  StfEnV  nyna,  'Gibeah  of  Jerahmeel' 
(cp  Jos.  yeA/3oua0).  The  place  intended  is  that  mentioned  in 
1  S.IO5,  where  MT  and  ©  read  n*7\httn  "j  (EV  'the  hill  of 
God'),  but  where  we  should  (supported  by  several  parallel 
cases)  certainly  read  D'7N7pn"y  J,  '  Gibeah  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites.'  What  the  Jerahmeelites  have  to  do  in  this  connection 
is  explained  elsewhere  (see  Saul,  §  2).  Cp  H.  P.  Smith, 
ad  ioc,  who,  however,  cannot  throw  any  light  on  the  word. 

T.  K.  C. 

NAME.  '  Name '  and  '  names '  are  inseparable 
departments  of  the  same  subject.  The  conception 
1  Namp—  °^  '  name '  ideally  precedes  the  pro- 
"nature  ~  duction  of  names  ;  the  very  first  name 
that  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
given  presupposes  the  conception  of  'name.'  When 
{the  Hebrews  said)  the  first  man  called  the  beasts  and 
birds  by  their  names  (Gen.  220)  it  was  because,  as 
Milton  [Paradise  Lost,  8352/)  puts  it,  he  'understood 
their  nature' — because  the  (Hebrew)  names  he  gave 
them  were  the  natural  and  adequate  expressions  of  their 
innermost  beings.  And  the  wise  man  commonly  known 
as  the  Preacher  assures  us  (Eccles.  6 10a)  that  'what- 
ever comes  into  being,  long  ago  has  its  name  been  pro- 
nounced.' When,  however,  nothing  had  come  into 
existence,  there  could  be  no  names,  as  indeed  there 
could  be  no  name-giver.  As  the  Babylonian  creation- 
epic  says  : — 

There  was  a  time  when,  above,  the  heaven  was  not  named, 
Below,  the  earth  bore  no  name. 
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We  can  now  consider  the  terms  for  '  name. '  In 
Hebrew,  as  in  Assyrian,  there  are  two  synonyms,      (i) 

-nt,  ziker,  is  commonly  rendered  '  remem- 
2  Terms 

brance,'  but  is  certainly  connected  with  the 

Ass.  ziiJru,  'to  name,'  'mention'  (whence  zikru, 
•name');  (2)  cc1.  iem,  corresponds  to  the  Ass.  Sumu. 
For  zfker  we  may  quote  Ex.  17 14,  'I  will  blot  out 
the  name  (EV  remembrance)  of  Amalek  from  under 
heaven';  Ps.  3-1 16,  'to  cut  off  their  name  (EV  the 
remembrance  of  them)  from  the  earth';  Ex.  3  15,  'this 
is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my  title  (EV  my 
memorial)  unto  all  generations';  Ps.  30  s  and  97 12, 
'give  thanks  to  his  holy  name'  (so  R\' ;  AVme-  '  to  the 
memorial  of  his  holiness ')  ;  Hos.l2s[6],  '  Yahwe  is  his 
name'  (EV  'his  memorial').  The  same  word  zlker 
may  be  used  of  the  recital  or  solemn  mention  of  God's 
titles  to  honour  and  gratitude  in  the  cultus  ;  hence  a 
psalmist  says  (Ps.  6 5 [6J) — 

In  (the  world  of)  death  there  is  no  mention  (E  V  remembrance) 
of  thee ; 

In  Sheol  who  will  give  thee  thanks  ? 
The  other  word  (sen:)  is   much   the  commoner.      The 
root-meaning  is  uncertain,  nor  is  there  any  valid  reason 
for   thinking    that    the    primary    meaning    in    usage    is 
'  monument '  (as  if  from  '  to  be  high  '  ?). 

In  2  S.  $  13  the  text  is  certainly,  and  in  Gen.  11 4  most 

probably,1  corrupt.      In  Is.  55 13  we  read  that  the  new 

3  OT        splendour  of  nature  which  will  accompany 


references. 


the   deliverance    of    Israel    '  will    be    to 


Yahwe  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting 
sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off. '  '  Monument '  would 
not  be  unsuitable  here  ;  but  the  familiar  sense  '  renown  ' 
will  do  perfectly  well  (cp  Dan.  9 15  EV,  '  thou  hast  gotten 
thee  renown').  In  Is.  5b's,  'a  memorial  (see  Hand) 
and  a  name  better  than  sons  and  daughters,'  the  word 
'name'  implies  ideas  more  mystic  and  primitive  than 
would  be  suggested  by  the  simpler  word  'monument.' 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  God-fearing  eunuchs  will, 
even  in  the  world  of  death,  enjoy  the  consciousness  of 
the  honour  still  paid  to  them  upon  earth  by  the  con- 
gregation of  worshippers  in  the  temple.  The  popular 
religion  clung  to  the  primitive  veneration  of  ancestors 
(cp  1  S.  24=2  2  S.  18 18,  with  H.  P.  Smith's  notes),  and 
the  prophetic  writer  appears  to  mean  that  no  cultus  of 
dead  ancestors  will  give  such  satisfaction  to  those 
ancestors  as  the  honorific  mention  of  the  names  of 
pious  proselytes  in  the  community  of  Zion  will  give  to 
these  proselytes  even  in  death.  This  may  seem  to  us 
a  strange  idea  ;  but  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
Ps.  65  (cp  8811)  may  strike  us  as  still  stranger,  if  we 
consider  what  it  implies.  Why  should  the  great  God, 
Yahwe,  be  moved  to  pity  by  such  a  consideration  as  the 
psalmist  offers  ?  We  must  not  weaken  the  passage  too 
•much.  It  certainly  contains  the  idea  that  worshippers 
are  needful  to  Yahwe,  because  the  divine  life  would  lack 
some  touch  of  perfectness  without  the  tribute  of  reverent 
and  grateful  praise.  This  idea  may  be  unphilosophical ; 
but  it  is  profoundly  religious.  In  some  form,  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  is  essential  to  a  fervent  religion,  and  to  the 
noblest  psalmists  true  sacrifice  is  the  recital  of  Yahwe's 
gracious  acts,  each  of  which  calls  for  the  ascription  to 
Yahwe  of  a  new  title.  Now,  to  primitive  men  the 
name  is  the  expression  of  the  personality.  Yahwe's 
worshippers,  therefore,  from  a  primitive  point  of  view, 
.enable  God's  personality  to  find  that  fuller  expression 
which  it  constantly  needs. 

The  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  name  is  (ideally 
at  least)  the  manifestation  of  the  personality,  and  con- 
sequently may  even  be  prophetic  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
person  named,  will  be  clear  if  we  look  at  a  few  of  the 
OT  narratives  ;  see,  e.g. ,  Gen.  35 10,  '  Thy  name  shall 
no  more  be  called  Jacob,  but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name,' 
and  ib.  18,  '  she  called  his  name  Ben-oni,  but  his  father 

probably  no  one  practised  in  textual  criticism  will  fail  to 
see  that  □£,  ^L,-^,^  comes  out  0f  COE?^  l^iOl,  a  variant  to 
^3  Wini  which  precedes.    13  =  0. 
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called  him  Benjamin.  It  is  true,  this  intimate  con- 
nection between  name  and  character  or  fortune  is  not 
always  prominent.  Names  are  often  given,  according 
to  the  narratives,  for  some  apparently  accidental  reason  ; 
it  is  when  the  person  named  has  some  special  dignity  or 
pre-eminence  among  the  leaders  of  Israel  that  the  name 
has  evidently  „.  mystic  significance.  The  prophets 
make  great  use  of  the  idea.      Thus — 

Is.  1  26,  'afterward  thou  shall  be  called  The  city  of  righteous- 
ness, the  faithful  city.' 
9 6 [si,  'his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  counsellor  (>),' 

etc. 
63  16,   '  thou,  O  Yahwe,  art  our  father  ;  our  redeemer  from 
of  old  is  thy  name.' 
Jer.  33  16,  'this  is  [the  name]  by  which  she  shall  be  called— 

Yahwe  is  our  righteousness.' t 
Ezek.  IS35,   'the  name  of  the  city  from  that  day  shall  be, 

Yahwe  is  there.' 
Mt.  1  21,  'thou  shall  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.'2 
This  connection  of  name  and  personality  leads  to  a 
singular  use  of  bvofxa.  in  the  NT.  In  Acts  1 15  and  Rev. 
34  11 13,  ovoiiara  has  the  sense  of  'persons'  (cp, 
however,  Nu.  I20) ;  Deissmann  produces  unexpected 
parallels  for  this  from  the  Egyptian  papyri  (Neue  Bibel- 
studien,  24  f. ). 

Before  passing  on  to  the  great  religious  phrases,  '  the 
name  of  Yahwe,'  'the  name  of  Jesus,'  we  must  not 
4  Idiom  'to  omit  to  mention  l^e  idiom,  'to  call  the 
call  a  name  (of  some  one)  over.'  For  examples 
name  upon.' see'  ««*  "&12.8,  where  Joab  in  his 
r  message  to  David  respecting  Rabbath- 
ammon  says,  '  lest  I  take  the  city  and  my  name  be 
called  upon  it.'  Here  we  see  one  of  the  most  obvious 
secular  applications  of  a  phrase  which  OT  writers  most 
frequently  employ  in  a  religious  context.  Eastern 
warriors  were  accustomed  to  change  the  name  of  a 
conquered  city.  The  citadel  of  the  Jebusites,  conquered 
by  David,  became  'David's  burg';,  exactly  similar 
cases  occur  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Joab — that 
daring  Misrite  adventurer  (see  Zeruiah)  —  threatens 
David  that  he  will  not  allow  Rabbah  to  go  out  of  his 
hands  if  he,  not  David,  is  the  conqueror  ;  '  Joab's  burg ' 
shall  become  its  name.3 

The  other  passages  are  2  S.  62  Is.  4i  Dt.  28 10  1  K. 
843  (  =  2  Ch.  633).  Jer.  7 10/  1430  149  15i6  2o29  3234 
34i5  Am.  9i2  Is.  63 19  2  Ch.  7 14  Dan.  9x8/  ;  cp  Ps. 
49n[ia].4  Of  these,  Is.  4"i,  like  2S.  1228,  gives  the 
phrase  a  secular  application.  In  the  depopulated 
condition  of  Jerusalem,  seven  women  will  say  to  one 
man,  '  Only  let  thy  name  be  called  over  us' — i.e.,  '  let 
us  enjoy  the  benefits  of  having  a  husband  for  owner 
and  consequently  for  protector.'  In  Am.  9 12  another 
secular  application  is  implied.  Although  it  is  Yahwe 
who  speaks,  and  a  relation  of  Yahwe  which  is  described, 
the  form  of  expression  is  distinctly  secular.  '  The 
remnant  of  Edom '  has,  at  least  in  one  sense  of  the 
words,  no  religious  relation  to  Yahwe  ;  it  is  as  Yahwe's 
property  that  his  '  name '  is  said  to  have  been  called 
over  it  (and  over  the  other  hostile  nations)  ;  for  the 
sufferings  involved  for  Edom  in  its  anticipated  subjuga- 
tion by  the  Jews  Yahwe,  as  here  represented,  has  no 
sympathy. 

All  the  other  passages,  however,  imply  that  ownership  in- 
volves an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  persons  or  things  owned. 
The  complaint  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Is.  63  19  is,  not  that 
they  are  owned  by  Yahwe,  but  that,  although  his  property,  they 
are  treated  by  him  as  if  his  '  name  '  had  not  been  '  called  over ' 
them;  compare  this  with  Yahwe's  statement  in  Jer.  2529,  and 
Daniel's  prayer  in  Dan.  0  18. 

1  The  name  surely  belongs  to  Jerusalem,  not  to  the  ideal  king, 
as  in  the  second  form  of  the  same  prophecy  (23  6).  See  Jew. 
Rel.  Life,  95. 

2  We  may  treat  these  words,  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  angel, 
as  prophetic. 

3  Joab  is  wise  enough  to  give  David  a  chance  of  averting 
from  himself  this  dishonour.  Not  improbably,  however,  Joab's 
reported  message  to  David  {vv.  26^)  is  due  to  an  editorial  desire 
to  reconcile  two  different  traditions  of  the  capture  of  Rabbath- 
ammon  (if  we  assume  that  to  be  the  right  reading  ;  see,  how- 
ever, Rehoeoth). 

^  Cp  Kautzsch,  ZATWSiZf.  (1886). 
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In  Dt.  28 10  we  read  that  all  the  other  peoples  will  be 
afraid  to  touch  righteous  Israel,  because  they  will  see, 
by  Israel's  prosperity,  that  Yahwe's  '  name '  must  have 
been  '  called  over  '  it  ;  in  v.  g  the  parallel  phrase  is  '  a 
holy  {i.e.,  consecrated)  people,'  and  in  Jer.  14o  for 
Israel  to  be  the  bearer  of  Yahwe's  name  is  synonymous 
with  having  Yahwe  in  its  midst,  and  gives  a  right  (but 
not  an  indefeasible  right)  to  protection  ;  the  same  idea 
is  expressed  in  1  K.  8 43,  where  (as  in  Jer.  7  10,  etc. )  it  is 
the  temple  over  which  the  divine  '  name '  has  been 
called. 

It  is  plausible  to  give  a  similar  interpretation  to  the  phrase 
descriptive  of  the  ark  in  2  S.  6  2,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  caused 
by  the  position  of  V^  (see  Wellh.  TBS,  ad  loc).  See  also 
Bar.  2  15  26  1  Mace.  7  37,  and,  in  the  NT,  Ja.  2  7  (on  which  see 
Christian,  §  1,  col.  752),  Acts  15  17  (  =  Am.  9  12). 

There  still  remain  two  passages,  Ps.  49  n  [12]  and 
Jer.  15 16.  Of  the  passage  in  Ps.  49  there  are  several 
renderings.  That  of  Wellhausen  in  SBOT  is,  '  even 
should  they  have  called  whole  countries  their  own,'  which 
implies  that  Sy  era  xng  and  Sy  cr;1  ting  may  have  the 
same  meaning  (so,  too,  Hupfeld).  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  this  is  not  what  the 
psalmist  meant  ;  the  text  is  more  than  probably  corrupt. l 
The  passage  in  Jer.  15,  if  correctly  transmitted,  is 
singularly  beautiful  as  a  record  of  prophetic  experience. 
Jeremiah  says  that  not  only  externally  but  also  internally 
he  has  become  entirely  the  possession  of  his  God — '  thy 
word  ( =  revelation)  became  to  me  a  delight  and  the  joy 
of  my  heart,  for  thy  name  has  been  called  upon  me,  O 
Yahwe  Sebaoth. '  Probably,  however,  for  tti  'and  . 
became,'  we  should  read   'm  'and  let  become, 

making  it  a  prayer  of  Jeremiah  (cp  Cornill  and  Duhm 
ad  loc. ). 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  naming  of  " 
son  by  the  father.  It  is  true  that  the  name  might  be 
given  by  the  mother  (Gen.  29  30  35 18,  1  S.  421),  and 
no  doubt  was  given  by  her  generally  in  the  primaeval 
period  of  matriarchy  (cp  Kinship,  §  4);  but  in  the 
period  of  monandrous  '  baal  '-marriage  (Kinship,  §  9 
ff.)  the  priority  of  right  belonged  to  the  father 
(Gen.l6i5  17iq  Ex.222  2  S.  12242  Is.  8  3  Hos.  14^ 
Lk.  1 13  63),  who  could,  if  he  chose,  alter  the  name  given 
to  the  child  by  the  mother  (Gen.  35 18).  The  son,  in 
fact,  should  theoretically  have  been  named  by  the  father, 
as  a  sign  of  lordship. 

Another  phrase  which  may  be  quoted  here  is  '  a  new 
name.'  In  Is.  t;2=  it  is  said  of  Jerusalem  that  at  its 
restoration  it  shall  be  called  by  a  new 
name  (chn  D^',  6Vo,u.a  Ka.ivbv),  and,  ac- 
cording to  Is.  65 15,  Yahwe  will  call  his  servants  by 
another  name  {$y ,  again,  6>ou.a  naivbv).  Further,  in 
Rev.  Li  17,  we  hear  of  a  '  new  name  which  no  man  knows 
but  he  that  receives  it.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
means  a  new  name  for  each  believer,  or  the  new  name 
of  Christ  (cp  3 12  19  u).  The  former  view  is  more 
probable.  When  born  into  a  new  world,  each  believer 
will  need  a  new  name,  suggestive  of  his  new  character 
and  standing.  We  may  venture  to  compare  the  giving 
of  a  new  name  to  kings  (as  notably  in  Egypt)  at  their 
accession  ;  cp  2  K.  23  34  24i7-3  The  new  name  in  Rev., 
/.  c. ,  is  also  said  to  be  hidden  from  all  but  its  bearer. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  feeling,  so  widespread  among 
savage  tribes,  of  the  danger  of  disclosing  one's  name, 
because  this  would  enable  an  enemy  by  magic  means  to 
work  to  one's  personality  some  deadly  injury  (cp  Frazer, 
Golden  Bough  CJ',  1  404^  ). 

We  now  pass  on  to  those  great  religious  phrases  '  the 

1  The  number  of  conflicting  explanations  is  significant. 

2  Kt.  ,\—,(:n  ',  Kr.  N^prn,  with  reference  to  v.  25^. 

3  There  is  surely  some  mistake  in  the  document.  Either  the 
names  given  by  Necho  and  Nebuchadrezzar  respectively,  were 
not  those  here  given  (cp  the  case  of  the  son  ofNecho  I.,  KATl1), 
166),  or  else  the  change  of  names  was  not  due  to  these  suzerains 
of  Judah  but  to  the  religious  authorities.  See  Mattaniah, 
Shallum. 
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name  of  Yahwe,'  '  the  name  of  Jesus  '  (or,  of  the  Christ). 
,  The  'name'  of  a  god  is  properly  his 
6'i"*™  01  manifestation,  and  since  one  form  of  this 
Yahwe.  manifestation  is  the  name  (presumably  a 
revealed  name)  given  to  him  in  the  cultus,  the  '  name' 
of  Israel's  god  is  Yahwe,  as  the  name  of  Moab's  god  is 
Chemosh.  Whatever  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
Heb.  sem  and  the  Ass.  Sumii  may  have  been,  it  was 
not  merely  '  name  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  some- 
thing much  fuller  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  forms 
of  divine  manifestation.  'Name,'  'glory,'  'face,'  are 
parallel  terms.  The  divinity  in  the  so-called  Mal'ak 
or  'Angel'1  of  Yahwe  (cp  Angel,  §  3)  is  sometimes 
called  the  pdnim  (1d1':s)  'face,'  sometimes  the  kdbod 
(1133)  'glory,'  sometimes  the  lem  (no)  or  'name'  of 
Yahwe  (Ex.  232i  33141822/ ;  cp  32  34  and  Is.  63  9). 
The  ark,  too,  is  described  as  a  dwelling-place  of  the 
'glory'  (1  S.  422),  and  of  the  'face'  (Xu,  IO35,  sj'JSD, 
'from  thy  face'),  but  not  of  the  'name,'  of  Yahwe. 
The  reason  is  that  the  '  name '  of  Y'ahwe  came  to  be 
specially  connected  with  the  cultus — i.e. ,  with  the  temple, 
where  the  solemn  invocation  of  Yahwe  took  place.  The 
connection  of  the  '  name  '  of  Yahwe  with  the  Mal'ak  or 
Angel  was  too  primitive  to  be  abandoned  ;  but  the  ark 
of  Yahwe,  not  being  as  primitive  in  conception  as  the 
Angel,  never  succeeded  in  annexing  the  third  of  the 
synonymous  terms — viz.  'name.'  As  time  went  on, 
however,  this  term,  which  was  originally  associated  with 
the  cultus  at  all  sanctuaries  (Ex.  2O24),  became  more 
and  more  closely  attached  to  the  temple  (see  1  K.  81629 
93,  Is.  I87,  Jer.  7 12).  And  how  does  Yahwe  continue 
to  make  known  his  name?  By  answering  the  prayers 
offered  in  (or,  towards)  the  temple — i.e. ,  by  delivering 
his  people  (Is.  526  64i).  Hence,  in  Ps.  20i[2],  'The 
name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  place  thee  in  security '  means, 
'  The  God  whom  thou  hast  invoked  answer  thy  prayers.' 
Indeed,  in  all  such  passages  {e.g.,  Ps.  207[8]  44s[6]) 
we  may  safely  say  that  there  is  a  tacit  reference  to  the 
invocation  of  God's  name  in  the  sanctuary.  Thus  the 
prayers  of  faithful  Israel  are  a  substitute  for  the  presence 
of  the  ark  in  the  Israelitish  host,  and  by  prayers  are 
meant  invocations  of  Yahwe  as  the  promise-keeping  God 
of  Israel. 2 

Against  one  serious  temptation  the  Israelitish  thinkers  and 
writers  were  consistently  proof;  they  never  allow  us  to  think 
that  the  '  Name  of  Yahwe  '  is  a  separate  divine  being  from  Yahwe. 
Like  the  Mal'ak  Yahwe  (in  whom,  indeed,  according  to  "Ex. 
232i,  Yahwe's  name  is),  the  Name  of  Yahwe  is  virtually 
equivalent  to  Yahwe  (note  the  parallelism  in  Ps.  20 1  [2]).  Such 
a  phrase  as  'Ashtoreth,  the  name  of  Eaal '  (SyD  D&?  rnnE'yi 
CIS  1,  no.  3,  1.  18)  has  no  analogue  in  Hebrew  writings. 
Certainly  in  Is.  30  27  we  find  the  startling  expression  '  the  name 
of  Yahwe  cometh';  but  the  context  shows  that  Yahwe  himself  is 
meant,  and  in  the  ||  passage,  59 19,  'the  name'  alternates  with 
'  the  glory  '  of  Yahwe  (cp  Ex.  33  is/.). 

In  Lev.  24  n,  Dt.  2858,  we  find  n&n  used  independently 
(in  Lev.  24  16,  however,  u&  should  be''  DC  see©  Vg. ). 

„   „  The    son    of  an    Israelitish   woman   whose 

7    r4£LdB 

—  V  Vi    h   father  was  an  Egyptian  (so  EV  ;  but  nsD 

might  mean  a  Musrite  ;  cp  Mizraim,  §  ib, 

Moses)  blasphemed  the  name   and   cursed  ;    therefore 

{v.    23)  he  was    stoned  ;    so   P.       Another    late  writer 

makes  Moses  exhort  the  Israelites  to  '  fear  this  glorious 

and  fearful  name,    Yahwe  thy  God.        With   this,    G. 

Hoffmann  [Ueb.  ein.  Phon.  Inschriften,  47  ff)  compares 

*  The  use  of  the  term  "N*^?  as  a.  term  for  the  temporary 
manifestation  of  Yahwe  as  a  director  and  agent  has  not  yet  been 
explained.  Great  difficulties  in  expounding  the  biblical  notices 
consistently  will  be  overcome  if  we  suppose  that  the  term 
originally  employed  was,  not  ~N^C,  'messenger,'  but  ~.Or 
'king.'  The  inferior  divine  beings,  afterwards  described  as 
'angels,' were — if  this  is  correct — originally  designated  C'rSo, 
'kings.'  The  objection  to  calling  them  either  'gods  '  (cti^n)  or 
'kings'  (c"d4d)  naturally  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  former 
term  (cm^nI.  and  the  modification  or  transformation  of  the 
latter  (c'r1"^)- 

2  Cp  La^arde's  explanation  of  Lhe  name  Yahwe  as  '  promis- 
sorum  stator, ' 
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a  passage  in  the  inscription  of  Eshmun'azar  ( CIS  3 16/  ) 
which  he  reads  dt  ino  e?  (a  title  appended  first  to 
Ttwvy,  Astarte,  and  then  to  TDtrN,  Eshmun),  and  renders 
as  'supreme  Person'  {riomen  =  numcn).  He  remarks 
that  the  object  of  the  phrase  was  to  avoid  seeming  to 
bind  the  entire  divinity  to  the  spot  where  the  temple  was, 
and  illustrates  the  form  of  the  expression  by  Ps.  47  10 
926  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ps.  7  18  93  92a  on  the  other  ; 
in  the  latter  passages,  following  Hitzig,  he  thinks  (but 
here  perhaps  few  will  follow  him)  that  p^p  is  to  be 
connected  adjectivally  with  oc. 

The  exegesis  of  the  N'T  passages  in  which  the  term 
' name '  occurs  is  not  always  easy.  We  have  no  right 
to  presume  that  OT  presuppositions  by 
8.  a  I  usage.  themselves  arL.  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  expressions.  Passages  like  Acts  19 17  ('the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified  ' )  cause  no  difficulty  ; 
but  what  is  to  be  said  of  certain  phrases  in  the  same 
chapter,  '  they  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus'  (i1.  5),  and  'to  name  over  those  who  had  the 
evil  spirits  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (v.  13)?  Else- 
where the  use  of  the  formula,  '  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  '  (j5awTl$eado.i  eh  rb  8vofj.a  [or 
ev,  or  eVi  (rep)  6vt>[xa.Ti]  KvpLov  Tr/<rot)),  has  been  fully 
treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  the  rite 
of  baptism  (col.  473/)  ;  but  it  still  remains  to  consider 
the  possible  meaning  or  meanings  of  the  phrases.  The 
formula  '  baptize  in  the  name  of  Jesus '  (/3cc7rr.  eh  rb 
6vofia  I.)  has  no  doubt  an  analogy  in  the  phrase 
'believe  in  the  name  of  Jesus'  (-jnffTevetv  eh  rb  8pofj.a 
I.),  which  means  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  what  Christian 
teachers  say  that  he  is — i.e.,  that  he  is  the  Christ,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (where,  however,  the 
phrase  is  not  prominent,  see  Faith,  §  3)  that  he  is  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  expression  of  faith  in  the  Lordship  or  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  was  the  condition  on  which,  in  the  earliest  times, 
the  rite  of  baptism  was  administered.  Baptism,  there- 
fore, might  be  simply  the  consummation  of  discipleship — 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  entering  on  a  new  life 
characterised  by  self-purification,  and  the  opening  of 
one's  heart  to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  such  it  doubtless  was 
in  the  primitive  Jerusalem  community.  Largely  owing 
to  Paul,  however,  baptism  became  much  more  than  this. 
Paul's  Hellenic  converts  needed  mysteries,  and  such 
mysteries  he  (and  perhaps  others  before  him)  provided 
for  them  by  expanding  the  significance  of  Baptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord.1  Necessarily  'in  the  name' 
[els  rb  6vofj-a)  and  the  similar  phrases  now  obtained  a 
mystic  meaning.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  communi- 
cated at  baptism,  no  doubt  on  ethical  conditions — at 
least  according  to  Paul — but  not  without  the  invocation 
of  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  sure  that  all 
Paul's  disciples  followed  him  in  this.  We  find  in  Acts 
3i6  4710  (as  well  as  in  Lk.  IO17,  cp  also  the  late  pas- 
sage, Mk.  16 17)  clear  traces  of  a  belief  that  wonderful 
works  would  be  performed  by  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Jesus  ;  and  we  must  therefore  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
possible  meanings  of  the  phrase  before  us,  '  to  be  bap- 
tized, pronouncing  the  wonder-working  name  of  Jesus. ' 
(Cp  Exorcists.  )  We  assume  that  Paul  can  be  ade- 
quately known  from  the  epistles  most  commonly  as- 
signed to  him,  and  we  fully  grant  that  whatever  mystic 
effects  the  apostle  may  have  ascribed  to  the  name  of 
Christ  were,  in  his  mind,  conditional  on  the  presence 
of  a  certain  moral  attitude  in  the  baptized.  We  also 
maintain,  of  course,  that  the  Jewish  Christian  Church, 
which  continued  the  OT  tradition,  was  entirely  free 
even  from  a  moralised  mysticism. 

Two  NT  passages  need  special,  however  brief,  reference.  In 
Mt.  28  19,  we  find  a  formula  of  baptism  (tU  to  ov.  rov  IlaTpos 

1  The  attitude  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  quite 
so  obviously  sacramentarian  as  has  been  supposed.  He  had 
disengaged  himself  from  the  sacramental  forms  in  about  the  same 
degree,  perhaps,  as  some  of  the  psalmists  have  disengaged 
themselves  from  the  sacrificial  forms  of  early  Judaism. 
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k.t.A.)  which  is  admittedly  late  (see  Baptism,  §  3).  Conybeare: 
however,  has  shown  (ZNTW,  1902)  that  an  earlier  text  (re- 
peatedly attested  by  Eusehius)gave  juaflijTeuo-aTeTravTa  Ta  etfta/  kv 
rai  bvofxaTi  juou,  without  the  phrase  which  all  critics  admit  to  be 
late.  In  Phil.  '2  10  all  beings  of  heaven,  of  earth,  and  under  the 
earth  are  bound,  it  is  said,  to  show  the  same  reverence  to  Jesus, 
who  has,  by  the  divine  gift,  '  the  name  (to  oVojua  [NAB])  which 
is  above  every  name,1  as  Lord  of  all,  and  seated  at  God's  right 
hand,  that  they  show  to  God  himself  (Is.  45  23) ;  cp  Eph.  1  2o_/ 

The   study    of   proper    names    (personal    and    local) 

requires,  however,  much  more  than  a  perception  of  the 

9   Proner  myst'c  significance  attaching  to  names.      It 

TiamflR  may  ^e  questioned  whether  in  the  pre-exilic 
period  nearly  as  much  thought  was  bestowed 
on  the  naming  of  children  as  has  been  supposed.  It  is 
far  from  the  present  writer's  intention  to  adopt  a  con- 
troversial attitude  towards  theories,  many  of  which  he 
has  himself  till  lately  shared,  and  on  the  elaboration  of 
which  treasures  of  scholarship  have  been  lavished.  He 
must  express  his  conviction,  however,  that  the  theories 
referred  to  presuppose  a  view  of  the  traditional  Hebrew 
text  which  is  almost  too  optimistic.  So  far  as  he  has  been 
able,  he  has  based  the  explanations  of  names  given  by 
himself  in  various  articles  on  a  critically  emended  text  ; 
but  it  is  only  in  a  part  of  them  that  he  has  been  able  to 
assume  a  well-grounded  and  far-reaching  theory,  which, 
though  it  does  not,  of  course,  affect  all  OT  names, 
transforms  our  view  of  not  a  few  of  them.  Without 
meaning  to  say  that  all  the  new  interpretations  of  names 
advocated  by  the  present  writer  come  under  this  head, 
he  may  presume  to  mention  as  deserving  prolonged  and 
special  consideration  the  theory  referred  to,  viz. ,  that 
certain  ethnics,  in  a  variety  of  corrupt  and  distorted 
forms,  underlie  a  great  many  of  the  names  commonly 
explained  either  quite  arbitrarily  from  other  Semitic 
languages,  or  as  expressions  of  religious  feeling.  In 
particular,  names  of  the  types  '  Jehoiakim,'  '  Obadiah,' 
'Nethaneel,'  have  to  be  received  with  the  greatest 
caution.  It  is  probable  that  in  post-exilic  times  a 
thorough  revision  and  indeed  transformation  of  ancient 
names  was  effected.  This  can  be  shown  most  plausibly 
in  the  name-lists  of  the  Chronicler  ;  but  there  are  few 
books  which  do  not  supply  striking  evidence  of  this 
fact.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  exhibit  in  orderly 
arrangement  all  the  names  on  which  a  methodical  and 
consistent  textual  criticism  throws  a  perfectly  new  light. 
By  this  means  the  old  theory  and  the  new  would  be 
conveniently  compared,  and  the  unavoidable  clash  of 
opinion  would  doubtless  serve  the  interests  of  truth. 
All  that  can  be  done,  however,  is  to  urge  the  reader  to 
study  the  etymological  introductions  to  the  articles  in 
this  volume  seriously  and  in  connection,  and  not  to 
make  up  his  mind  hastily.  Criticism  of  a  new  theory 
is  useless  until  the  point  of  view  which  leads  to  it  is 
gained,  and  until  the  facts  have  been  mastered.  There 
are  numerous  facts  connected  with  proper  names  which 
are  as  much  hidden  from  adherents  of  the  older  theories, 
as  the  facts  connected  with  the  older  documents  which 
enter  into  our  present  OT  books  are  hidden  from 
adherents  of  a  conservative  school  of  criticism.  It  may 
be  said  in  conclusion  that  geography  is  in  some  direc- 
tions hardly  less  the  gainer  than  history  by  the  results 
of  the  new  criticism,  though  chiefly  by  the  more  con- 
sistent application  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  textual 
correction.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  for  the 
later  editors  knew  comparatively  little  about  the  older 
geography  ;  and  with  regard  to  modern  geographers, 
even  when  they  are  in  sympathy  with  modern  criticism, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  superadd  to  the  rare  faculty 
of  catching  and  of  making  others  catch  the  chief  physical 
aspects  of  a  region,  the  equally  rare  faculty  of  seeing 
what  is  possibly  or  probably  the  real  form  of  -  place- 
name  in  an  old  document.  Once  more,  the  reader  is 
requested,  in  his  own  interest,  to  give  a  careful  study 
to  the  new  details  here  put  before  him.  The  best  way 
to  learn  a  new  method  is  to  watch  the  application  on 
an  extended  scale.  Offhand  criticism  of  details  gives 
little  help.  T.  K.  c. 
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A.  PERSONAL  NAMES. 

Each  of  the  many  names  of  persons   in   the   Bible 
must,    of   course,    originally    have    had    some    special 
„.         f      meaning.      To  discover  this  meaning 
1.  Hist,  of      js    of    great    imp0rtance,    since    much 
investigations.  ]|ght  may  thereby  be  thrown  upon  the 
manners    and    thought  both   of   the    ancient    Hebrews 
and    of    the    neighbouring    peoples,    not    to    mention 
the  linguistic  interest   which  attaches  to    such  investi- 
gations.     In  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  OT  itself 
etymological  explanations  of  names  begin  to  occur  (e.g. 
Gen.  4  r  5  29)  ;  but  these  artless  attempts,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,   have  no   more  scientific  value   than   the  ety- 
mologies of  Plato.      The  more  systematic  explanations 
given  by  Philo  are  likewise,  as  a  general  rule,  mere  plays 
upon  words,    and    are    moreover   based    upon    =.    very 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  language.     They  neverthe- 
less exercised  great  influence  during  some  fifteen  cen- 
turies, owing  to  the  fact  that  they  served  as  the  principal 
foundation  of  various  Greek   Onomastica  and   of   the 
Latin   Onomasticon   of  Jerome  ; 4   similar  works  were 
likewise  produced  among  the  Syrians.      Moreover,  the 
explanations   of  proper  names  in   the  sixth  and   final 
volume  of  the  Complutensian  Bible  are,   for  the  most 
part,  derived  from  Philo.      It  was  not  till  later  that  the 
subject    began    to    be    treated    in  a    scientific   manner 
(especially  after  the  appearance  of  the  great  works  of 
Hiller5  and  of  Sinionis6),  and  thus  many  points  have 
bcrn  satisfactorily  cleared  up.      Important  contributions 
have    been    made    quite   recently   by   various    authors, 

1  The  whole  plan  of  the  present  work  (see  vol.  i.  p.  ix  [second 
paragraph],  p.  xvi,  §  5)  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  article 
Names  should  be  one  of  the  first  written  and  forbade  any  sub- 
sequent modification  of  its  general  structure.  On  the  relation 
of  the  article  to  the  separate  articles  on  individual  names  see 
(in  addition  to  the  passages  in  the  preface  referred  to  above) 
below,  §§  87,  107,  note,  and  cp  Name,  §  4. 

-  This  table  of  contents  does  not  everywhere  follow  the  actual 
order  nf  the  article.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  :l  compressed 
sul'i'-ct-index  (arranged  logically,  not  all>lirJ»-tir;illy). 

3  See  the  footnote  to  this  heading  in  loco{co\.  3320). 

4  See  Lag.  OS  (1870),  2nd  ed.  (18E4). 
6  Hiller,  OS,  Tub.  I7o6. 

6  Simonis,  OS,  Halle,  1741. 
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3.  Vocalisation. 


Abir(§  121). 
Rock  (§1=2). 
Sabaoth  (§  123). 
Father  (§  124). 

[E.  K.] 

especially  by  G.  B.  Gray  (Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper 
Names),  who  carefully  and  with  marked  success  de- 
termines what  kind  of  name  -  formation  prevailed  in 
the  various  periods.  To  a  very  large  extent  the  present 
writer  agrees  with  his  result.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  very  much  still  remains  obscure,  far  more 
than  was  supposed  by  Geseuius,1  for  example,  and  even 
by  the  sceptical  Olshausen.'2 

We  are  here  met  by  two  great  difficulties,  the  fact 

that  the  Hebrew  language  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and, 

TVffi     if        what  is  much  more  important,  the  fact 

2.  Difficulties.  that  the  traditional  forms  0f  the  names 

are  often  untrustworthy.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  vocalisation  of  the  less  known 
names  is,  in  many  cases,  chosen  arbitrarily.  This  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  manifold  inconsistencies  in  the 
treatment  of  analogous  and  even  of  identical  names  : 
for  instance,  by  the  side  of  the  correct 
form  Michaya.hu3  (^no'D  ;  2  Ch.  132 
177)  we  often  find  Michayfihu;  by  the  side  of 'Ader  (-ny, 
1  Ch.  815),  the  pausal  form  of  'Eder,  we  find  'Eder 
(tjj?,  1  Ch.  2323  2430),  and  so  forth.  It  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  tradition  the  exact  pronunciation  of 
names  no  longer  in  use,  particularly  of  such  as  occur  in 
the  ancient  lists  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  ; 
accordingly,  the  scribes  used  to  content  themselves  with 
the  shortest  possible  vocalisation,  as  was  first  remarked 
by  Wellhausen  (if  the  present  writer  be  not  mistaken). 
The  LXX  version  often  exhibits  «.  different  pronuncia- 

.    ~  ,       tion,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  preferable 

4.  Consonants.  t      '    ..  '     pt, 

to  the  Massoretic.  Even  the  con- 

sonants,  however,   are  sometimes  far  less   trustworthy 
than  we  might  at  first  suppose.      It  is  enough  to  compare 

*  See  the  explanations  of  proper  names  in  his  monumental  work, 
the  Thesaurus, 

2  See  his  Heb.  Gramm.  609  jf.  This  section,  however,  is 
remarkably  instructive,  in  particular  the  introductory  portion. 

3  The  names  in  this  article  are,  as  elsewhere,  for  practical  con- 
venience generally  spelled  as  in  AV,  unless  there  is  strong  reason 
for  following  RV  or  giving  a  new  transliteration.  Long  vowels 
are  often  marked  as  long,  shenvas  as  short— mainly  to  avoid  am- 
Liguity,  the  Hebrew  being,  as  a  rule,  unvocalised.  Absolute 
consistency  has  not  been  aimed  at. 
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the  list  of  David's  warriors  in  2S.  23  with  those  in  1  Ch. 
11  and  27,  referring  also  to  the  Greek  text ;  many  of 
the  names  are  quite  different,  and  some  are  perhaps  in 
no  case  handed  down  correctly. 

Instead  of  po^s  (2  S.  23  28)  we  find  A»y  in  1  Ch.  II29, 
whilst  ®b  in  2  S.  appears  to  read  EAAtuc l  (see  Zalmon).  1  nstcad 
°f  jnSy  *3N(2  S.  23  31),  which  is  omitted  in  (£>  (unless  it  appears 
at  the  end  of  the  list  as-yaSa/3njA  vios  [B],  cp  yacv;  <x)3itja  [J1NAL] 
of  1  Ch.),  we  find  Sn"DS  m  1  Ch.  11  32  ;  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  original  form  was  Sjn'UN,  hut  this  cannot  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  certain  (cp  Ahialbon).  In  2  S.  33  David's  second 
son  is  called  ^n^;.  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  corruption  due  to  the 
following  word  ^r~.\s  (see  Daniel,  4),  just  as  in  Cifii.  40  10 
Ew  O15  ^xtd1  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sls'lf]  (Nu.  '2<'>  12  ; 
iCh.  424  ;  cpalso  Nu.  21'.  9),  through  the  influx kx- 1  .if  the  following 
I'd  (cp  Xemiel,  i);  but  the  AaAorna  of  US  (AI,  and  in 
2S,  B)and  the  \\*:n  of  1  Clu  3i,  which  take  the  place  of  3N^> 
are  likewise  open  to  suspicion  (for  a  suggestion  as  to  the  true 
reading,  see  Daniel,  4). 

In  the  much  Liter  list  also  of  those  who  returned  from 
the  Exile,  twice  cited  by  the  Chronicler  from  the  memoirs 
of  Nehemiah  {Ezra  2  =  Xeh.  7  ;  cp  1  Esd.  5),  we  may 
observe  slight  divergences.  Even  the  list  of  Saul's 
family  in  1  Ch.  939^  differs  in  several  points  from  that 
given  in  S  33  ff.  of  the  same  book.  The  carelessness 
with  which  the  Chronicler  treated  the  lists  of  names  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
quotes  the  same  piece  twice  ;  especially  in  regard  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  proper  names  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
compiler  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Even  in  the  documents 
from  which  he  copied,  however,  some  of  the  names  may 
have  been  already  grievously  distorted.  Hence  in  the 
case  of  names  which  occur  only  once  in  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
or  Nehemiah,  the  greatest  possible  caution  is  necessary. 
We  have  still  more  reason  to  regret  that  the  books  of 
Samuel  contain  so  many  corrupt  readings,  which,  even 
with  the  help  of  (£>,  can  be  emended  only  in  part; 
the  proper  names  in  particular,  which  were  many  and 
invariably  genuine,  have  suffered  much  in  consequence. 

We  may  note,  for  example,  that  the  same  man  is  called  rrrYINri 
(AV.  naiiNn)  in  2  S.  -24 16,  irriN  (A>.  mntt)  in  v.  18,  niMx  in  w. 

20  (bis)  22  23,  whilst  in  Chronicles  he  always  appears  as  Oman 
(|J*1K)>  in  @  always  as  Opva.  (once  Opvav  [accus.]  in  1  Ch.  21  21), 
and  in  Josephus,  it  would  seem,  as  'Operas  (Niese,  Opowas  or 
Opufa?).  What  was  his  real  name?  (For  a  plausible  con- 
jecture see  Araunah.) 

Even  in  books  of  which  the  text  is,  in  general,  much 
better  preserved,  however,  the  forms  of  the  proper  names 
cannot  always  be  trusted. 

When  we  find  2V  in  Gen.  46  13  corresponding  to  ^ef  in  Nu. 
26  24  (^'e?'  in  1  Ch.  7  1,  Kt.),  the  mistake  can  be  easily  corrected, 
the  more  so  as  the  Sam.  text  and  ©  likewise  read  3<t-"  in 
this  passage  (cp  Jashub,  i).  But  the  list  in  Gen.  4(5,  as  com- 
pared with  Nu.  26,  presents  some  other  variations  which  prove 
the  existence  of  early  corruptions  in  one  at  least  of  these  texts. 
Hence  we  have  no  guarantee  that  names  which  occur  only  once 
in  the  Pentateuch,  not  to  mention  the  Book  of  Joshua,  are  cor- 
rectly written. 

It   must   be   remembered,    furthermore,    that    in    all 
5  Vowel  Pr°bability  many  proper  names  which  now 

letters      contain  vowel  letters  were  written  defectively 
in  the  more  ancient  documents  (see  Writ- 
ING,  §  IS). 

We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  at  all  sure  that  in  every  instance  the 
vowel- letters  were  inserted  as  correctly  as  in  the  case  of  the  well- 
known  -pn  (instead  of  the  more  ancient  in,  on  which  see  David, 
Dodo,  Dodai,  Dodavah).  The  sovereign  who  is  called  y^n 
(Mesh a)2  in  2K.34  appears  as  y^o  m  l^e  inscription  set  up 
by  himself;  his  name  in  <&  is  Mww  (but  Josephus  has  Mfejio-a?) 
[BAL],  i.e.,  yjjnc,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  correct  form. 
■The  name  of  the  king  of  Tyre  in  1  K.  5  24  32  [10  is]  is  oiTn, 
but  elsewhere,  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  DTn,  with  which  1  Ch.  14  1, 
Kt.  agrees  ;  in  the  latter  passage  the  Kr.  is  Huram  femn).  and 
elsewhere,  in  Chronicles,   this   form  is  invariably  used.      The 

In  citing  Oriental  words  from  (^  aspirates  and  accents  are 
"ehre  omitted,  since  they  were  introduced  into  the  text  at  a  time 
when  the  real  pronunciation  could  no  longer  be  ascertained. 

2  Another  Mesha  (ytr'p,  1  Ch.  242)  whose  name,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  is  written  with  a,  while  that  of  the  Moabite  king 
^s  «,  is  called  Map«ra(s)  in  ©ha  by  a  confusion  with  the 
■Mareshah  who  comes  later  in  the  same  verses. 
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Tyrian  tradition  followed  by  Josephus  (c.  A/>.  1  ^ff,  21)  has 
Etpw/io?,  or  Ipw^o?,  and  so  we  should  read  in  Herod.  798  (cp 
5  104),  instead  of  Sipwjuifis.  Hence  it  follows  that  aSyn  's  the 
only  correct  form,  and  that  DTin  can  be  nothing  but  a 
blunder.  Such  being  the  case,  what  reason  have  we  for 

believing  that  the  names  of  less  celebrated  persons,  such  as 
Bani  (>jn),  Bunni  ('33,  '3^),  or  Binnui  (^3),  are  always  cor- 
rectly vocalised,  especially  as  the  Bani  of  2  S.  23  36  seems  to 
become  Mibliar  (-iron)  in  1  Ch.  II38?  (for  an  explanation  see 

MlBHAR,  HaGRI). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  many  cases  in  which 

the  Massoretes  failed  to  mark  the  long  vowels  because 

6   Greek    the  nnmes  in  question  had  been  handed  down 

versions    yithout   vowel   letters.  Jt   is    of  less 

importance  that  in  certain  names  the  Greek 

texts  exhibit  a  somewhat  older  pronunciation  than  that 

recognised  by  the  Massoretes. 

Thus  the  Greek  forms  often  preserve  the  vowel  a,  particularly 
jn  unaccented  closed  syllables,  where  the  Massoretic  form  has  /, 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  phonetic  development  of  Hebrew ; 
for  example,  Mapia}j.—i.e.,  Maryfim  or  rather  Maryam  (D'lO,  the 
only  form  known  to  the  Syrians  and  the  Arabs)— is,  of  course, 
more  primitive  than  Miryiim.  Cp  also  Marflaflias,  Marra^ta? 
with  Mattithyah  (rrnPlD),  Ta.\aaS  with  Gil'ad  (ny^j),  etc.  Simi- 
larly the  a  in  A|SeA,  Tafiep  is  more  primitive  than  the  e  (.7)  in 
Hebel  (Snn),  Geber  (133)  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  such  form..  @ 
has  the  later  pronunciation  with  e. 

From  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  case  of 
obscure  names  we  have  no  right  to  assume  the  traditional 
punctuation  to  be  correct,  and  must  always  make  allow- 
ance for  considerable  changes. 

Since,    moreover,    our    knowledge    of    the    Hebrew 

language,    as   has   been  remarked  above,    is  very  im- 

7  TVT  n    '  perfect,  and  since  we  cannot  hope  to  dis- 

,  °    cover    the    particular    circumstances    by 

obscure.        ,  ■  ,    (1  ■     r   (,   t  c    _       J 

which  this  or  that  name  was  first  sug- 
gested, it  follows  that  even  when  the  form  of  a  name  is 
fairly  certain  its  meaning  is  often  unintelligible.  This 
applies  even  to  such  names  as  Judah  (miir),  Aaron 
(pints*).  Rechab  (aan),  Ruth(nn),  etc.1  By  a  comparison 
with  the  cognate  languages  we  frequently  obtain  nothing 
better  than  an  interpretation  which  is  barely  possible. 
It  is,  for  example,  conceivable  that  the  Hebrews  once 
used  the  verb  yn  in  the  Arabic  sense  '  to  rise,'  '  to  be 
prominent,'  and  that  hence  the  name  Beriah  (ny-a)  was 
formed  ;  but  this  is  very  far  from  being  certain.  The 
reader  must  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the 
explanations  given  below  are  merely  tentative,  even 
where  doubt  is  not  positively  expressed.  Furthermore, 
many  names  which  at  first  seem  to  admit  of  an  easy 
explanation  prove,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  either 
very  obscure  or  transmitted  to  us  in  a  doubtful  form. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said,  compound  names  are  more 
easily  explained  than  simple  ones  (cp  §  88). 

Among  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  OT  we  find  a 
considerable  number  of  eponyms — i.e.,  representatives  of 
_  families  and  tribes.      It  is  certain,  or  at 

8.  fcponyms.  least  high]y  probable,  that  some  of  these 
were  originally  names  of  countries  or  places,  for  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  nations  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread tendency  to  assume  that  a  people,  a  tribe,  a, 
family,  or  a  country  must  derive  its  name  from  some 
individual.  In  Gen.  10  the  genealogy  of  Noah's  de- 
scendants includes  even  plurals  such  as  Ludim  (am1?) 
and  Pathrusim  (o^Diins),  as  well  as  countries  and  cities, 
such  as  Egypt  (dhso)  and  Zidon  (|its).  Here  the 
fictitious  character  of  the  list  plainly  shows  itself. 
Similarly  'the  Jebusite,'  '  the  Arvadite '  (i.e.,  native  of 
Aradus),  and  others  who  appear  in  the  same  chapter, 
are  to  be  understood,  in  accordance  with  the  genuine 
Hebrew  usage,  as  collective  terms  for  the  tribes,  or 
rather  inhabitants,  of  the  places  in  question.  In  like 
_  ....  .  manner  we  are  to  explain  the  gentilicia 
9.  Gentilicia.  ^.  ^  adjectives  derived  from  proper 
names)  with  the  ending  z,  which  are  enumerated  among 
the  posterity  of  Jacob   in   Nu.  26i5#      Perhaps  even 

*  To  suppose  that  here  a  y  has  been  dropped  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  language. 
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Levi  ("iS)  and  Naphtali  (*Wi!»)  may  belong  to  the  same 
class. 

The  name  Mushi  ("t'lir)  which  occurs,  together  with  Mer.lri 
(.— -)  :intj  Mahli  (,Lr:c),  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Levites,  is  rightly 
regarded  by  Wdlhausen  as  a  derivation  from  Moses  (nc^K 
'E'i2  is  that  part  of  the  priestly  tribe  which  claimed  descent  from 
Muses  himself  (cp  Moses,  §  2).  That  in  the  later  system  the 
name  occupies  a  different  place,  and  that  the  vowel  has  been 
slightly  changed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  expression  '  the 
sonsof  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  '  (np'JD  t33C*  'sn  '33  '■,  1  Ch.  623) 
may  serve  as  a  warning  against  explaining  such  '  fathers '  literally, 
for  no  one,  of  course,  can  have  imagined  that  nc'JD  &3ty  'sn 
was  an  individual. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Jacob  there  are  also,  it 
would  seem,  several  names  of  places  ;  Hezron  (j'nsn)i  a 
p.  grandson  of  Judah,  represents  the  place 
bearing  this  name  in  the  Tudaean  territory 
"  (Josh.  1525) — the  word  signifies  'enclosure' 
(which  is  the  original  sense  of  the  English  '  town  ')  from 
the  same  root  as  Hazor  (iisn.  see  Hazor},  and  some 
other  Semitic  names  of  places,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  Hatra  in  the  Mesopotamian  desert. 

In  1  Ch.  2  names  of  places  such  as  Hebron  (p-on)  and 
Tappfiah  (rusn)  are  cited  as  persons  ;  Hebron  (7i*nn)  appears 
also  as  a  grandson  of  Levi  (Exod.  O18),  since  Hebron  was  a 
Levitical  city.  The  Manassite  Shechem  (CDL";  Nu.  2631; 
Josh.  17  2,  cp  1  Ch.  7  19)  and  the  non-Isratrlite  Shechdm  (CDC  ; 
Gen.  33  18;  Josh.  24  32  ;  Judg.  9  28),  alike  represent  the  city  of 
Shechem.  Shimron  (j'nDC'X  a  son  °f  l^achar  (Gen.  40  13),  is 
probably  to  be  pronounced  ShOmerun  (p-,ci;'),  and  stands  for  the 
city  of  Samaria;  that  this  place  derives  its  name  from  a  man 
called  Shemer  (-|Oiy  ;  1  K.  16  24)  is  very  unlikely.  The  Josephite 
tribes,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  in  part  settled  on  the 
ancient  territory  of  Issachar  (and  Asher),  cp  Ju.sh.  17  11. *  The 
other  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  Tirzah  (nmnX  is  repre- 
sented by  a  daughter  of  the  Manassite  Zelophehad  (insSxi 
Nu.  -''33,  and  elsewhere).  Many  similar  instances  might  be 
adduced.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  Judasan  Ethnan  (pnx  ; 
1  Ch.  4  7)  may  stand  for  the  Judzean  city  Yithnan,  EV  Ithnan 
(pn"  \  Josh.  I523).  In  the  case  of  some  names  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  Chronicles  we  cannot  determine  whether  they 
were  intended,  at  least  by  the  original  narrator,  to  represent 
places  or  persons  ;  '  sons  of  So-and-so '  may  very  well  mean 
4  inhabitants  of  such-and-such  a  place.' 

Most  of  the  family  names  and  tribal  names  which 
occur  in  the  OT  are  formed  exactly  like  the  names  of 
T  "hf>  Persons-  Among  the  Arabs  there  are  very 
many  names  which  are  borne  by  tribes  and 
individuals  alike,  and  often  the  name  is  such 
as  properly  applies  to  an  individual  only.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  '  the  sons  of  So-and-so '  are  really 
descendants  of  the  man  in  question,  though  they  some- 
times include  adopted  members.  In  other  cases,  a 
whole  tribe  takes  the  name  of  a  famous  chief  or  of  his 
family,  and  the  old  tribal  name  gradually  falls  out  of 
use.  Such  processes  may  be  observed  in  Arabia  even 
at  the  present  day.  Other  causes  also  may  operate  in 
producing  these  changes.  At  all  events  we  are  justified 
in  treating  the  names  of  real  or  supposed  ancestors  as 
individual  names,  unless  their  appearance  indicates  the 
contrary. 

A  considerable  number  of  names  in  the  OT  must  be 
regarded  as  fictitious.      Not  to  mention  the  names   in 

12.  Fictitious.  '^  "f5  of  n?hical  Patriarchs  down  to 
Abraham,   who   are  perhaps,   in   some 

cases,    of   non-Hebrew    origin,    we    meet    with   various 

names  which  were  invented  in  order  to  fill  up  the  gaps 

in  genealogies  and  the  like.      Such  names  appear  in  the 

middle  books   of  the   Pentateuch  and  are   particularly 

numerous  in  Chronicles.      The  so-called  Priestly  Code 

— which  gives  not  only  the  exact  measurements  of  Noah's 

ark  and  of  the  scarcely  less  fabulous  Tabernacle,  but 

also    impossible    statistics    as   to    the   numbers   of  the 

Israelite  tribes — mentions  many  representatives  or  chiefs 

of  the  tribes,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that 

some   of  these    personages    had    no    existence.      Their 

names  are  indeed  generally  formed  in  the  same  manner 

as  the  names  of  real  men  ;   but  they  sometimes  exhibit 

certain  peculiarities  ;  it  is,  for  example,  only  here  that 

1  See,  however,  Asher  (§  3). 
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we  find  names  compounded  with  Shaddai  (na> ;  see 
Shaddai)  and  Sur  (-ns ;  see  Zur,  Names  with). 
The  main  object  of  the  compiler  of  Chronicles  is  to 
glorify  the  Levites,  and  especially  the  families  of  temple- 
singers  and  door-keepers,  and  thus,  in  treating  of  the 
times  of  David  and  Hezekiah,  he  mentions  manj 
Levites,  whose  names  rest  upon  no  better  documentary 
evidence  than  the  descriptions  of  the  religious  services, 
performed  by  the  said  Levites  according  to  the  post- 
exilic  ritual.  Names  coined  by  prophets  or  poets  (such 
as  the  author  of  Job)  belong,  of  course,  to  a  different 
category. 

The  present  article  includes  those  OT  names  which 

were  in  use  among  the  nations  bordering  on  Israel — 

„  .     names     formed     according    to    ordinary 

13- Cognate  Hebrew  ana]0gy.       On  the  other  hand, 

dialects.  t^e  names  0f  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  and  Persians  are  excluded  (see  Assyria,  § 
22,  Egypt,  §  40). 

At  the  present  day  we  aie  acquainted  with  very  many 
personal  names  that  were  current  among  other  Semitic 
.  ,.  peoples.  The  Arabic  names  known  to  us 
'  are  particularly  abundant ;  these  include 
the  great  majority  of  the  names  found  in  the  Kabat&an 
inscriptions  (of  which  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  a  sub- 
division), and  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  Palmyn'ne 
names.  Many  Arabic  and  Aramaic  names  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  Syria  and  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.1  As  to  the  pronunciation  of 
most  Arabic  names  we  are  accurately  informed,  thanks 
to  the  industry  of  Mohammedan  scholars.  But  this 
knowledge  unfortunately  throws  very  little  light  upon 
Hebrew  proper  names,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Arabs  differed  widely  from  that  of  the 

„  _  _,,  .  .  Israelites.  To  the  latter  the  Phoenician 
15.  Phoenician.   .  ,  ,      ,  .        „,,     „, 

is  much  more  nearly  akin.  The  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  contain  many  proper  names  ;  since, 
however,  vowel  letters  are  very  rarely  used,  the  exact 
pronunciation  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  is  much  in- 
formation to  be  derived  from  the  transcriptions  which 
occur  in  Greek  and  Latin  documents.  These  transcrip- 
tions, moreover,  vary  considerably.  The  Phoenicians, 
particularly  in  Africa,  appear  to  have  had  a  somewhat 
indistinct  pronunciation  and  a  fondness  for  dull  vowels, 
so  that  the  sounds  are  reproduced  by  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  an  uncertain  manner. 

Thus  the  Punic  name  n£  (Heb.  |nc  Mattan)  figures  in  the 
Latin  inscriptions  of  Africa  as  Metthunus,  Mettztn,  Mottkun, 
Muluni,  Mytthum ;  Jos.  c.  .-//.  1  21  has  MvTTVfos  ;  Polybiusix. 
2'2  4,  Mvttovos  ;  Livy  JO-^T,  Mutiints  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  add 
the  MarTTji'  of  Herod.  7  98. 

It  must  likewise  be  remembered  that  of  the  Phoenician 
language  extremely  little  is  known.      With   respect   to 

16  Aramaic     Aramaic  names  we  possess  very  much 

fuller  information  ;  a  considerable  num- 
ber may  be  found  in  inscriptions  and  literary  works,  and 
the  pronunciation  is,  for  the  most  part,  fairly  certain. 
The  names  in  the  Sabcean  inscriptions  agree  to  some 
extent,  it  is  true,  with  the  Arabic  (in  the  narrower  sense), 
or  at  least  are  formed  according  to  Arabic  analogy  ;  but 

17  Sabsean      manv°f  them  have  an  antique  character, 

unknown  in  classical  Arabic,  and  these 
latter  names  exhibit  many  features  which  appear  also 
in  Hebrew  nomenclature.  The  Sabatan  pronuncia- 
tion, however,  is  but  very  imperfectly  known,  and  even 
those  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  inscriptions 
(which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  present  writer) 
understand  still  less  of  the  language  than  students  of  the 
Phoenician  monuments  understand  of  Phoenician.  The 
18.  Abyssinian.  fo™ationof  Abyssinian  propernames, 
as  they  are  coined  even  in  our  own 
time,  offers  very  instructive  analogies  to  the  Hebrew 
(see  below,  §§  21,  22). 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  exclude 

1  Such  names  will  here  be  cited  in  the  genitive  case,  whenever 
the  nominative  is  uncertain. 
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Assyrio- Babylonian   and    Egyptian    names1   from    this 
,  article,    doubtless    constitutes    a    serious 

19.  Utfl  defect,  for,  quite  apart  from  general 
languages.  anai0g;eS|  -lt  ls  not  impossible  that  the 
two  ancient  centres  of  civilisation,  Babylonia  and  Egypt, 
exercised  a  direct  influence  on  the  mode  of  coining  names 
among  the  neighbouring  Semitic  peoples.  The  present 
writer,  however,  is  not  in  a  position  to  verify  the  state- 
ments of  Assyriologists  and  Egyptologists,  still  less  to 
throw  fresh  light  upon  such  matters.  Furthermore,  it 
would  seem  that  the  proper  names  of  the  Assyrians  and 
the  Babylonians  sometimes  differed  essentially  from 
those  of  the  Hebrews.  It  may  be  noted,  in  particular, 
that  there  was  a  liking  for  very  long  names.  The 
names  of  the  non-Semitic  Egyptians  probably  diverged 
still  more  from  the  Hebrew  type.  In  consequence  of 
some  attention  devoted  to  Greek  proper  names — a  study 
which  the  work  of  Fick2  has  now  greatly  facilitated 
— it  has  been  thought  permissible  to  cite  a  few  illustra- 
tions from  this  department.  Some  surprising  analogies 
will  here  be  found,  in  spite  of  the  great  dissimilarity  of 
the  two  races. 

Very  many  Hebrew  names  are  formed  by  composition 

from  two  or  more   independent  words.      We  will  first 

_  .,     consider    these    compounds    from    the 

",.     .     point    of   view    of    their    form,    before 

names:  tneir  f  c   ..    •      ■      c    .•  &    i. 

.  treating   of    their    signification.      Such 

names,    according    to    the    Massoretic 

vocalisation,  undergo  various  contractions,  which  must 

be  based,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  sound  tradition,  or  at 

least  upon  correct  analogy  ;  but  some  of  the  details  are 

uncertain.3     A  compound  name  may  consist  of  (a)  two 

substantives,  the  second  being  in  the  genitive  (§  20/.), 

or  else  it  may  form  (b)  a  complete  sentence  (§  22  ff.}. 

a.   To   the   class   of   compounds    consisting   of  two 

nouns,  in  the  nominative  and  the  genitive  respectively, 

belong  such   names  as  Jedld-iah   (,-ptt).    'beloved  of 

Yah  we,'  Mattithiah  (ln-rms),  '  gift  of  Yahwe,'  Esh-baal 

(u;'-rxl.  'man  of  Baal,'  Obadiah  (lrvnj/),   'servant  of 

Yahwe,'  etc.      In  many  proper  names  the  first  part  ends 

.,    -,  in  I.     This  is  mostly  to  be  regarded  as 

21.  Connec-  .,  ffi       f  tU     -  \  p      4  ,    M 

..       ..        the  suffix   of  the  first   pers.    sing.,4  but 

sometimes  as  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
construct  state — a  formation  of  which  we  occasionally 
find  examples  elsewhere,  and  a  survival,  it  would  seem, 
of  some  old  case-ending.  A  few  of  these  instances  are 
open  to  question,  in  consequence  of  the  general  uncer- 
tainty of  the  vowels. 

If  the  form  Abdi-el  (StCtDy)  'n  1  Ch.  5 15  (equivalent  to 
Abdeel  [S^^y]  in  Jer.  3d  26)  be  correct,  it  can  mean  only 
'servant  of  God,' just  as  Zabdiel  (Snhdt)  in  Neh.  11 14  1  Ch. 
27z  (cp  Zaj3Sir)\  6  '\pa\fj,  i  Mace.  11  17)  means  '  gift  of  God.' 
Hanniel  (S^'an)  's  '  favour  of  God,'  like  the  common  Carthaginian 
name  ^yijn,  Hannibal,  'Ai'ct^a?.5  So  also  Melchizedek  ("oSd 
p-!i)  is  probably  '  king  of  righteousness, 'u  and  the  name  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  (^""D:),  'man  of  God.' 

The  use  of  this  old  termination  z"in  names  formed  at  a 
late  date  may  be  due  to  an  imitation  of  antique  names. 
Archaic  forms  have  an  air  of  solemnity,  for  which  reason 
the  same  ending  z  is  sometimes  added  to  ordinary  nouns 
in  the  construct  state  by  later  poets.  Similarly  the  & 
before  the  genitive  in  another  common  Punic  name 
Sy^iy,  Azrubal,  Azzrubal,  Hasdrubal,  'Atr5pot;/3as, 
'  help  of  Baal,'  seems  to  occur  in  a.  few  ancient  biblical 
names — e.g.,  Samuel7  (Sxicty).  '  name  of  God.'  In  some 
names  a  preposition  stands  before  the  noun  in  the 
construct— (?.£. ,    Bgsod£-iah  (.ttidi),    'in  the  secret   of 

1  See  Assyria,  §  22,  Egypt,  §  40. 
Die  griechischen  Perso7tennanien{~),  Fritz  Bechtel  and  Aug. 
Fick,  Gott.  1894. 

3  Contractions  so  violent  as  the  Phoenician  Bomilcar,  Boncar 
'or  mpK^-a,  Gescon,  Giscon  for  pci;,  Bodostor,  Bostar  for 
rnjlK^n^)  seem  to  have  been  quite  unknown  in  Hebrew. 

4  For  an  alternative  view  see  Abi,  Names  with,  §  3. 
;>yT3rlD  (t~Y.S\166i)   appears   doubtful   on   account  of  the 

frequent  Mutthumbal  without  /. 

6  See,  however,  Melchizedek. 

7  On  the  meaning  of  this  and  similar  names  see  Shem,  Names 

WITH. 
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Yahwe,'  BSzalcel  (SnSs:i),  'in  the  shadow  of  God';  cpthe 
22.  Pre-       Pho2nician  bun,  '  in  the  hand  of  God.'1 
positional    ^UC'1  format'ons  are  common  among  the 
prefix         Abyssinians — e.g. ,   BaMa  Mdrydm,    '  by 
^         '        the  hand  of  Mary,'  Bamlota  Mlkdel,  *  by 
the  prayer  of  Michael,'  etc. ;  cp  also  the  Sabsean  nnyn^, 
'  to  the  life  of  Athtar. '     Single  nouns  with  prepositions 
appear  in  Lael(SN^),  and  Lemoel  (Prov.  31 4,  MT  Vm1?). 
or  LemQel  (^nid^),   '  to  God '  (i.e.,  belonging  to  God), 
as  also  in  Bera  (y-o)  and  Birsha  (yehn),  'with  (or,  in) 
evil,'  and  'with  (or,  in)  wickedness,'  the  names  of  the 
legendary  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.      Similar  are 
the  foreign  names  Bishlam  (cSiya),  'with  peace'  (Ezra 
47),    and    Ethbaal    (^jon*),    'with    Baal'    (1K.I631), 
unless  the  latter  be  equivalent  to  T#t£/3a\os  (according 
to  the  Tyrian  tradition  in  Jos.  c.  Ap.liZ;  Antv'mAZz, 
cp   c.    .-(/>.  I21;    A/i/.x.lli),    which    probably   means 
'  with  him  is  Baal'     On  such  Semitic  names  with  pre- 
positions see  IVZKM,  6  314  Jf. 

b.  The  use  of  complete  sentences  as  proper  names 
is    common    to   all    Semites.       Among   the   natives   of 

no    o0„*A„„«  central  and  northern  Arabia,   it  is  true, 

23.  Sentence       ,    ,  .  ' 

such  formations  appear  only  as  sporadic 

survivals,  in  nicknames  (e.g.,  Ta'abbata 
sarra\_n\  '  he  has  mischief  under  his  arm,'  Jaa  kamluhu 
'his  lice  are  hungry'),  and  in  names  consisting  of  a 
single  verbal  form  (e.g.,  Yazid,  '  he  augments ').  But 
among  the  Syrians  these  names  were  freely  coined,  even 
in  Christian  times  (e.g. ,  Slibha  zdkhe,  'the  cross  conquers,' 
A'dm/s/io1,  'Jesus  is  risen,'  &ubhhd  Imuran,  'praisetoour 
Lord  ! '  etc. ) 

Similar  are  the  Abyssinian  Takasta  berhdn,  '  the  light  has  been 
revealed,"  Madkkdnlna  Egzi\  'our  Redeemer  is  the  Lord,' 
MaFak  samrd,  'the  angel  has  pleasure  in  her,'  Yemrahana 
Krestos,  '  may  Christ  have  mercy  on  us  ! '  etc.,  and  the  modern 
Amharic  Dclivanibard,  '  victory  is  her  throne  '  (name  of  the  wife 
of  Muhammed  Gran,  the  enemy  of  the  Christians).  A  lam  ayakut 
'  I  have  seen  the  world '  (name  of  a  son  of  King  Theodore), 
Wandemu  nail,  '  I  am  his  brother  ' ;  cp  also  such  cases  as 
Tawdbac/i,  '  she  is  beautiful '  (name  of  the  wife  of  Theodore), 
Abaras/i,  '  thou  (fern.)  hast  enlightened,'  etc. 

To  these  correspond  the  Hebrew  Hephzibah  (n3  'usn). 
'I  have  my  pleasure  in  her'  (2  K.  21 1,  cp  Is.  624); 
Azrikam  (np""i?y).  'my  help  has  arisen';  Col-hozeh 
(niir1?^).  'he  sees  all'(?);  Jushab-hesed  (ion  3cr), 
'  kindness  is  requited. '  Even  the  tribal  name  Issachar 
(uw)  seems  to  belong  to  this  class,  since  it  can  scarcely 
be  anything  else  than  -of  v\  'there  is  a  reward,'  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  meaning  appears  somewhat 
strange  (see  Issachar,  §§  3,  6).  In  like  manner  Isaiah 
expresses  one  of  his  fundamental  ideas  in  the  name  which 
he  gives  to  his  son,  Shear-jashub  (311^  "Mtv),  'the 
remnant  shall  be  converted '  ;  another  son  he  ventures 
to  call  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  (13  pn  h^v  ino).  'plunder 
has  hastened,  booty  has  sped.'2  Ezekiel  forms  the 
name  Oholi-bah  (RV),  m 'S.in,  '  my  tent  is  in  her,  cp 
Lo-ruhamah  (nomaS).  'she  has  not  found  mercy,'  in 
Hosea.  Joshbekashah  [nvpiz"),  in  1  Ch.  25424.  seems 
to  be  yashlb  kdshah,  nrp  aiy\  'He  (i.e.,  God)  brings 
back  hard  fate.'  Instead  of  Hazzglelponi  (RV),  ']isSsi*n 
(fern.),  in  1  Ch.  43,  we  should  perhaps  read  Haslel- 
pdnai  (*y£h%7\)  or  Hascipdnai  (>3sSsn=,3fl  Ssn  hazel 
pdnai),  '  Do  thou  shadow  my  face  !  '  We  must  of  course 
regard  as  a  fiction  the  statement  in  1  Ch.  204,  where 
the  sentence  Giddalti  we  Romamti  'Ezer  [ysbkSh] 
Mallothi  Hothir  Mah&zi'oth  (rmn  viiSd  5  my  'nfiDm  "vfrti 
nMMno)i  '  I  have  made  great  (cp  v.  29)  and  have  helped 
mightily  (v.  31),  I  have  fulfilled  (?  v.  26)  abundantly 
(v.  28)  visions  (v.  30),'  is  cut  up  in  order  to  furnish  names 
for  the  five  sons  of  Heman,  one  of  the  Levitical  singers 
(see  Heman).  The  name  of  another  Levite  Sh£mlra- 
moth   (moTEtf)  appears    also   to  have    been   borrowed 

1  On  an  intaglio— a  term  used  in  this  article  to  include  in- 
scriptions on  seals,  scarabs,  and  gems,  such  as  those  published 
by  M.  A.  Levy  (Siegel  und  Gcmmen),  de  Vogu6  (Intailles\  and 
Ganneau  {Sceaux  ct  cachets). 

2  Here  "i"D  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  a  perfect. 

3  Here  ri£'p3K0  has  been  interpolated. 
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from  some  poem,  which  contained  the  words  '  My  name 
{i.e.  the  name  of  God)  is  exalted  (lit.  exalted  things),' 
or  else,  if  we  pronounce  Sh6me  ('p^'),  'the  heavens  on' 
high.'1 

The  above-mentioned  names  have,  for  the  most  part, 

24    TheoDhorous  a  reli&ious  meani"g-  implied  or  ex- 
a,    .         pressed.      Much  more  numerous  are 
names :  their      f,  ,  ■  ,  ■      c 

_  the  names  which  consist  of  sentences 

explicitly  mentioning  the  Deity.  In 
such  sentences  the  predicate  is  sometimes  a  verb,  some- 
times a  noun.  The  ve/b  may  stand  in  the  perfect  or 
the  imperfect,  rarely  in  the  imperative  ;  of  this  last  we 
have  an  instance  in  Hachaliah  (rv^n),  which,  as  Th. 
Ruhme  first  pointed  out,  should  be  read  not  Hachalyah 
(n,L,Dn),  but  Hakkeleyah  (rrSsn),  'wait  for  Yahwe!' 
Both  in  the  verbal  and  in  the  nominal  sentence  the 
subject  may  stand  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end — 
e.g.,  Elnathan  (fmSit),  and  Nathan  eel  (Stem),  'God  has 
given'  ;  Jehoiarib  (TVlrr)>  '  Yahwe  contends,'  and  Jerub- 
baal  C?j/2y),  'Baal  contends';  Elimelech  (iSd*1?**),  'my 
God  is  king,'  and  Malchiel  (^N'd^).  '  God  is  my  king.'  2 
The  order  of  the  words  cannot,  of  course,  vary  in  inter- 
rogative sentences — e.g. ,  Michael  (Sjot).  'who  is  like 
God?  '   Michaiah  {lttd).  '  who  is  like  Yahwe?' 

In  many  cases,  it  should  be  noticed,  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding  whether  the  predicate  be  a  verb  or  a 
noun,  nor  even  whether  the  name  before  us  be  a  sentence 
or  two  nouns  of  which  the  second  is  in  the  genitive.  In 
the  absence  of  conclusive  arguments  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  best  to  follow  the  vocalisation,  without  placing  too 
much  confidence  in  it.  As  regards  the  sense  it  matters 
nothing  whether,  for  example,  we  pronounce  Joezer 
("liyv),  'Yahwe  is  help,'  in  accordance  with  tradition, 
or  Joazar  ("iiyv),  'Yahwe"  has  helped,'  after  the  analogy 
of  Eleazar  (-uy^N).  of  which  the  vowels  are  certain,  since 
the  name  was  a  very  favourite  one. 

In  Israelite  names  the  Deity  is  most  frequently  called 
by  the  name  peculiar  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
viz.  Yahwe  (nirrjt  which  is  invariably  con- 
tracted. At  the  beginning  it  appears  as 
Jeho-  (in*)  or  Jo-  (r),  at  the  end  as  ydku  or  yah  (in*1  or 
rp  ;  EV  always  -iah  or  -jah).  Often  (see  e.g. ,  Isaiah) 
the  same  name  has  both  forms.3  On  ancient  Israelite 
intaglios  we  find  y  used  also  at  the  end — e.g. ,  viy  (twice), 
and  vj3t*  {once,  while  in'JDr.  corresponding  to  msB' 
in  the  OT,  occurs  once  also),  vtJ-y  (once),  and  vatt 
(once).  The  pronunciation  was  probably  yau  or  ydu, 
the  contraction  being  similar  to  that  in  V2H,  abhfu,  'his 
father,'  instead  of  m*3n,  which  also  occurs  ;  the  phonetic 
difference  must  have  been  very  slight.  In  like  manner 
we  should  perhaps  read  Ahiyyau(rnN  =  Ahiyyahu,  lrrrux), 
instead  of  Ahio  (ynx),  in  i  Ch.  81+31937,  as  also  in 
2  S.  63  f  (  =  1  Ch.  137),  where  a  proper  name  suits  the 
context  better  than  'his  brethren'  (rn.s'}-  Even  an 
Aramaic  heathen  of  Egypt  \\  rites  his  name  y-iiy,  '  Yahwe 
helps'  (Clerm. -Gann. ,  Et.  a"  Arch.,  1896,  §225).  The 
man  was  perhaps  of  Judean  extraction  ;  the  name  of  his 
father  -22c  seems  also  to  be  Hebraic,  cp  2W,  §  57. 

The  word  El  (sn),  '  God,'  is  likewise  very  common  in 
proper  names  ;  at  the  beginning  it  usually  appears  as 
Eli-  (,L\sO.  which  can  scarcely  be  translated  otherwise  than 
*my  God.'4  Among  the  Phoenicians,  Aramaeans,  and 
Saba-ans  also  •?«  was  largely  employed  in  the  formation 
of  proper  names.  Names  containing  other  appellations 
of  the  Deity  are  much  rarer,  and  will  be  noticed  below  in 
their  proper  place. 

-1  Whether  the  name  Scmiramis  has  the  same  etymology 
cannot  here  be  discussed.  In  any  case  the  Hebrew  name  is  not 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  divine  queen. 

2  These  facts  constitute  a  strung  argument  against  the  opinion 
that  the  characteristic  difference  as  to  the  order  of  the  words 
between  the  nominal  and  the  verbal  clause  in  Arabic  dates  from 
primitive  times. 

3  When  both  forms  occur,  only  the  form  with  in'  will  here  be 
mentioned. 

4  For  an  alternative  view  see  Aui,  Names  with,  §  ^ff. 
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Theophorous  proper  names  often  give  clear  expression 
_,    .     to    the    ideas  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 

26.  Tneir  Semites  generally,  as  to  the  relation  of  man 
meanings.  tQ  God  A  cornprehensive  view  of  the 
names  in  question  will  be  found  more  instructive  than  a 
lengthy  exposition  ;  in  the  following  lists,  however,  a 
rigidly  systematic  order  will  not  be  observed. 

In  many  names  God  appears  as  the  giver  of  the  child. 
„   n    ,  . ,      Elnathan,    rrriivt   (which    occurs    also    in 

27.  Godtne  Egyptiari   Xramaic),    Nethaneel    (W), 
giver.         jehonathan(|jui,v).  Nethaniah(imrvj,  also 

on  an  ancient  Hebrew  intaglio),  Mattaniah  (lmpo). 
Mattithiah  (inwiD.  wrongly  written  nnriD.  Mattattah 
[RV]  in  Ezra  10  33).  Cp  the  Nabataean  (or  Edomite) 
jruDp,  Koavdravos  (Miller1);  the  Phoenician  jrr^jn. 
^y3Jn\  and  other  names  containing  jn\  -iadibv,  ^NJnD, 
Synanc,  the  old  Aramaic  |n:aon.  the  Palmyrene  jnany,  as 
well  as  other  Aramaic  names  containing  3.V.  Arabic  and 
Sabsean  names  containing  3m  ;  so  also  OeoSwpos,  Aw<r£- 
deos,  'Hpddoros,  etc.  The  same  meaning  belongs  to  Elza- 
bad(-oiSN),  Jehozabadfnnnrv).  Zebadiah(mn3i)i  Zabdiel 
Sv-m(Za/35t?7\6''Apa^');  compare  the  Palmyrene  131133, 
^3~Di  {ZafiSipTiXos,  Polybius  579105),  etc.  Perhaps  we 
may,  with  Gesenius,  include  in  this  category  vrxv,  cni.t; 
cp  the  Arabic  A  us,  '  gift,'  and  the  Sabcean  names  dinSk. 
SttDiNt  Sndin'.  But  the  vocalisation  of  Josiah  (j.tcw*) 
seems  to  militate  against  this  view." 

God  gives  of  A  is  own  free  vill,  or  apportions  (as  a 
gift) — Jehonadab  (3-r:nrr)»  Nedabiah  {irvni})  ;  so  also  it 
would  appear,  Taj3aT)\  (Tafi&TjXos)  in  Tobit,  'God  has 
chosen  out.'  But  Pelaiah  (h'nSe.  -t^b),  and  in  1  Ch. 
15  18  21  Eliphelehu  (in^s^x,  to  be  taken  as  an  impera- 
tive) probably  have  a  different  meaning. 

God  increases  (the  family) — Eliasaph  (*id,1?n),  Josi- 
phiah  (,tddv)- 

God  opens  (the  womb) — Pethahiah  (rrnns).  as  Nestle 
has  rightly  explained  {Die  Jsraelitischen  Eigennamen, 
168),  in  accordance  with  Gen.  30  22  ;  cp  the  Sabasan 
Sxnns-  The  '  opening '  or  '  enlightenment '  of  the  mind 
is  expressed  in  Pekahiah  (lrvnps)- 

God  is  gracious — Elhanan,  pn^N  (also  on  an  ancient 
Hebrew  intaglio),  Hananeel,  Swan 
{'Av&vyXos,  Jos.  Ant.  xv.  2^),  Jeho- 
hanan  (pmrr).  Hananiah,  lrpjun  (on  an  intaglio  n:jjn). 
Hanniel  ((?N,:n).3  Cp  the  Phoenician  Sy3jn\  jn^ya 
[Baliahon,  CIL  8  10785),  SjnJn  {//<tnni/>iil),  mpSDjn 
[Hamilcar),  i^n  ;  the  Nabatoean  Swn  {" A.vvq\o$) ;  the 
Palmyrene  jnTiSa.  jrmy.  So  also  Hasadiah  (.-non),  in  1 
Ch.  320,  and  perhaps  Rizia  [RV]  {^'m)  in  1  Ch.  739, 
for  Resaya,  n-zi. 

God  has  mercy — Jerahmeel,  Sxcrn*. 

God  blesses  —  Barachel  (^nd-q),  Berechiah,  ijvtu 
(BapaxLas),  Jeberechiah,  in'3"i:r-  Cp  Ko(r/3dpa/cos 
Ma\txoy  'ISovjucuos,  CIG,  5149  ;  the  Phoenician  -jin^Ni 
^i'^ann  {Baricbal  in  Latin  inscriptions,  and  so  we  should 
read  the  name  in  Cicero,  J 'err.  Syyco),  --o-c  (on  an  in- 
taglio) ;   the  Palmyrene  --13^3  (  HwX/j'ctpaxos). 

God  loves  —  Jedidiah  (htt),  pt-rliaps  also  Eldad 
{tiSn).  Elidad  (ti^n).  Cp  the  Sabsean  ^isnn,  Qe6<f>t\os, 
At0i\os,  Geo0i\^ros,  etc. 

God  helps — Eleazar  (niy^N).  Azareel  (Snijy).  Azariah 
(inmy),  EliezertiiyAN),  Joezer  (iiyv).  Cp  the  Phoenician 
iiyoDK'N,  -iiySy3  (BaX^wpos,  Jos.  c.  Ap.  I18),  Sjmiy 
{Azrubal,  etc. ),  Synrniy  ;  the  old  Aramaic  "iiySy3,  mynn. 
^Nniy,  SNmy  ;  the  Sinaitic  -nyoip,  M^xmy,  the  Palmyrene 
nSnsj  (the  three  last  names  are  Arabic).  Adriel  (^mj?|, 
in  1    S.  18  19,   2  S.  21  8,  would  be  Aramaic  ;    but  it  is 

1  By  Miller  is  meant,  in  this  article,  the  list  of  Semitic  names 
of  the  second  century  B.C.  from  Egypt,  given  by  E.  Miller  in 
the  Revue  Archeologique  for  1870,  109  ff. 

2  It  is  hardly  justifiable  to  explain  Kushaiah,  n't^in  1  Ch. 
15 17  (©  Kitratov  [AL];  Keicr.  [13]),  for  which  6  44  [29]  hr* 
Kishi  (-c"p)>  from  the  Assyrian  kasu,  '  to  give,'  a  verb  unknown 
it  would  seem,  in  the  other  Semitic  languages. 

3  *7KC3n  in  Jer.  3ii  7-9, 12,  though  repeated  several  times,  seems 
to  be  incorrect. 
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probably  a  mere  mistake  for  Azriel  (Snmj;)i  or  Azareel 
(^fniy),  as  the  LXX  seems  to  indicate  (ffiL,  however,  in 
I  S.  edpirjX).  The  same  meaning,  it  would  appear,  is 
conveyed  by  Jesha'  (jib1'),  Shua'  (yw),  Sha'  (yc\  cp  nyirn) 
in  Isaiah  (Yesha'yahu  i.ryx"),  Hoshaiah  (rryiyin,  rrycin), 
Sdl'S"  (on  an  <"tagZ'0)'  Jehoshua  (yt'l.T),  Joshua  (yitr), 
Elishua  (yic"sx),  Elisha  (ytr'w)  ;  similarly  Rehabiah, 
n'3m.  'wideness  (i.e.  help,  cp  j,t")  through  Yahwe.' 

God  is  with  man — Immanuel,  SmjDy,  and  perhaps 
Ithiel,1  W'tvx  (Neh.  11  7).  Conversely  Azaliah,  ln^N, 
'with  Yahwe'  (?). 

God  confers  benefits — Gamaliel  [liV],  'wS"],  MchG- 
tabeel,  'rjotrnrj  (Edomite)  fern. 

God  is  good,  kind — ']  abeel,  Sn'-^  (altered  purposely 
by  the  scribes  into  Ss'z;:.  Tubcal,  which  was  intended 
to  signify  '  not  good'),  Tw^itJX  (Tob.  1  1),  Tobiah,  irrait:. 

God  sustains — Semachiah(i,TDDD).  lsmachiah(irr3DD'), 

29   Streneth     cp  "~^  (on  an  """A*1'0)- 

29.  otrengtn.       God   fea,,f_Anl.ls.,.lh   (,Tmv),    cp 

the  Phoenician  ;?;ry^y::,  ZZI.'IZZ'X- 

God  holds  fa.'/ — lehoah.rz,  mNirp,  Ahaziah,  i.vmN 
(the  king  who  bears  this  name  is  called  tnton'  in  2  Ch. 
21 17 '2a -\;),  Hezekiah,  wpin  (the  punctuation  of  the 
form  ;rp;-\  which  also  occurs  [see  Hezekiah],  can 
scarcely  be  correct),  Ezekiel,  Sxpirr- 

God  isslrong,  and  strengthens — Uzziel  (^N'ly),  Azaziah 
(^n'liyK  Uzziah,  imy  (on  an  ancient  Hebrew  intaglio, 
vij.0-  Cp  the  Phoenician  -^iy  (Afe>uA/ros),  Symy, 
rrp^iy,  lymnry,  ^N^-y  (the  two  last  are  on  intaglios), 
the  :>.iba?an  iy\\-  ('EXeafos)  ;  QeoKpdrijs,  HocraSoKptuv, 
etc.  The  names  Jaazicl  (^x'ty),  Jaaziah  (?,Tty),  should 
perhaps  be  added  ;  so  also  Amaziah  (i,vxan)- 

God  is  a  refuge— Mahseiah  (RV)  (.-vonc)  [Ba.].  In- 
stead of  Maaz-iah  (i.riyE),  and  Eliizai  ('HvSn)  we  should 
probably  pronounce  Me'oziyyah  (m'lyp)  and  El'ozi 
(■ny\\-i  respectively.  Cp  XSSrjXos  (Miller)  and  numerous 
Arabic  names  derived  from  =hy  =  Heb.  jiy  '  to  take 
refuge '  ;  the  Aramaic  uriy  ;  Zr/KtKeVf/s,  'Ep/xtuKer?;?. 
Similarly  Bezaleel  (V-sa),  '  in  the  shadow  of  God,'  and 
Elizur  (T'i'Nx),  '  my  God  is  a  rock.' 

God    delivers  —  Elpalet    (b^n),    Elipelet    (qSs'Sn), 

30.  Deliverer    Pal»el  (^■•^3),  Pelatiah  (ltbSs).     The 

same  meaning  it  would  seem  belongs 
to  Melatiah  (i.-rj'rc),  and  perhaps  to  Delaiah  (in'^), 
'Yahwe  has  drawn  out.'  We  may  include,  with 
certainty,  the  name  of  the  Herodian  <Patrd?jXos — i.e., 
V^?— tne  Palmyrene  "jk'SS  (*a<raiAr;,  $a.o-nt\n,  fern. ) 
cp  $a<rd/3aXos  (Miller),  i.e. ,  Syasa.  So  also  MeshezabSel 
C?K3t'iJs).  Cp  the  old  Aram,  T.iBts'js  ;  the  Phoenician 
j'^ya,  ^yzi-^n  ;  2wo-i0eos,  QeSo-uros,  'Hpoawv. 

God  comforts — N'Shemiah,  rrcru  (on  an  intaglio 
w-nm). 

God  heals — Rephael  (^xsi),  cp  the  Palmyrene  Sn£n, 
Pe^eAou,  and  the  old  Aramaic  Sndv,  which  coincides 
with  the  name  of  the  city,  IrpSel  EV  (Snst),  Josh.  18  27  ; 
Rephaiah  (,tbi).  Cp  the  Palmyrene  SiaNBn,  Subt 
(Pe0a/3ciXou),  «mi3  (  =  nsnl7i3) ;  the  Phoenician  Ns-oSyn- 

God  redeems — Pedah-el,  Sums  (Suns  on  an  intaglio; 
*n5aiAou),  Pedaiah  (ms).  Iphde-iah  RV  (ms-). '  Cp 
the  Phoenician  N-isSya. 

God  preserves — Shgmariah  (irtHDE").  Cp  the  Phoeni- 
cian nccSyj,  iDBnDK,  etc. ;  the  Nabataean  hxiai  (Nard- 
fl\os) ;  the  late  Greek  0eo<p6\aKTOs. 

God  keeps  in  safety  (?)-—  Meshelemiah  (i.td^d).  Cp 
the  Phoenician  oherhyn,  c^ciccn  ('Ecr^ireXij/ioi;). 

God  conceals  (i.e. ,  presumably  '  defends  ') — Elzaphan 
(|Ss?k)i  Zgphaniah  (?,t]e:j),  which  occurs  also  on  an 
intaglio.  Cp  the  Phoenician  Sya:sa  (frequent  both  as 
masc.    and   fem.  =  Sophoniba 3).       So    also    El  -  iahba 

The  name  cannot  be  Sn'ITN,  '  God  has  brought '  (Aramaic), 

since  in  Nehemiah's  time  the  older  form  'i|t<n<li  would  have  been 
used. 

3  Or  perhaps  'requites.' 
Mis-spelt  Soplwnisba.     The  vocalisation  agrees  with  that  of 
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(Karr^O,  and  Habaiah  (.ran),  probably  to  be  read  :ran. 
Cp  the  Talmudic  Sx'inD. 

God  makes— ElSasah  (nfiihn),  Asahel  (hsnfy),   Asiel 

31.  Maker    C^"^')'  'A<rt7)X  (Tobit  1 1),  Asaiah  (n>bV) 

on    an    ancient    Hebrew    intaglio   ru'y, 

Jaasiel    RV    (Sway),    Maase-iah    (in'byo).       Cp    the 

Phoenician  ^yt^x  ,   QeiFepyos,  A(epfts. 

God  accomplishes— GCmariah  (^-ci).     Cp  QeoriX-qs. 

God  creates—  liera-iah  (,rma),  i  Ch.  821  (probably 
apocryphal). 

God  builds — Bena-iah  (rrna),  so  also  on  an  intaglio, 
IbnS-iah  (n;:3^).      Cp  Kuaj}ai>os  (Miller)  ;  the  Nabatsean 


the  Aral 


laic  tcmnX  =  Njnnj) ;  QcSktiotos. 


God  sets  np,  establishes — El-ifikim  (d'P'Sn),  Jeho-igkim 
(□'P'ln'),  mis-spelt  cp'r,  Jokim  in  1  Ch.  422.  Also 
Jecam-iah  (in'cp'),  the  vocalisation  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  correct.  Cp  the  Sinaitic  'n^DpD  ;  the  Sabasan  *?xcp; 
^xopn-  Furthermore  ih-jjid  (lit. ) — i.e. ,  Conan-iah  irrais 
(the  forms  Kanan-iah,  in;j]r,  KCnaniah,  i,t;32,  are  less 
probable),  Jeho-iachin  (p^'in'),  Jecon-iah  (imr),  in  Jer. 
2228  Con-iah  (wn). 

God  determines  fate — Gaddi-el  (^>nhj). 

God  brings  back — El-iashib  (dt'Sn).  Cp  the  Phoeni- 
cian Syat",  which  name,  as  Geiger  has  remarked,  should 
be  restored  in  2  S.  'I'M,  the  received  text  having  3c 
T\2W2,  ©"  'Ie/Soo-W,  and  the  parallel  passage  1  Ch.  11  n 
cy:][:,\  which  point  to  an  original  ^y3r\  or  more  cor- 
rectly Syrm:",1  so  <5L,  lea^aaX,  2  S. ;  Iecrue/3aaX,  1  Ch. 
(see  Jashobeam).  Shuba-el  (^ndib),  Shebu-el  (smCl 
Sxnir),  seems  to  mean  '  O  God,  turn  again  (i.e. ,  forgive),' 
or,  if  we  pronounce  Shab6-el  (Sn3e>),  '  God  has  forgiven.' 
So  also  Shabiah  (,t3e>),  i  Ch.  810  (which  is  preferable  to 
the  reading  Sachiah  (n;3b),  cp  ©BL  Sa/3id,  @A  Se^io  ; 
see  Shachia).  Whether  the  Sabsean  Snain  has  the 
same  meaning  is  uncertain. 

God  places  (?),  sits  on  the  throne  (?) — Joshib-iah  RV 
(.■V3Bh\  1  Ch.  435),  of  which  Joshaviah  (rriBi'v,  1  Ch. 
11  46)  and  Joshah  (nsyi\  1  Ch.  434)  are  presumably  cor- 
ruptions. Also  Jesimi-el,  Smcc"  (pronounce  Jeslm6-el, 
^•c-c-'?),2  1  Ch.  436. 

God  causes  to  grow  (?) — Yashwahyah  (n'mc5'),  as  we 
should  perhaps  read  instead  of  Jgshoha-iah  (^^^nE',)  in 
1  Ch.  4  36. 

God  knows — El-iada  (yi'Sx,  a  name  borne  also  by  an 
Aramaean,  in  1  K.  11  23),  Jeho-iada 
(yvirr),  Jeda-iah  (rry-r),  Jedia-el  (Sxyn')- 
Cp  the  Palmyrene  Vnyv  ('leSeijiS-nXos)  ;  the  Sabasan 
Swyi'  ;   Seoyvojo-Tos,  f^tbyvwoTos. 

God  remembersA — Jozachar  (i^iv),4  Zechariah  (m'-idi). 
Cp  the  Sabsean  SinzT  ;  Qedp.v'no'Tos,  Aidfj-fTfaros.  So 
also,  it  would  seem,  H&snab-iah  (nrriiyn),  and  Hashab- 
ne-iah  RV  (mscn).  further  corrupted  into  Hashbad- 
danah  RV  (nnaein),5  and  Hashabnah  (njnrn),  for  which 
we  should  read  Hashabni-jah  (n'jairn),  '  God  has  taken 
account  of  me. ' 

God  weighs  —  Azaniah  (,tjin),  Jaazan-iah  (in'JlN'), 
JSzan-iah  (in'jr).      Cp  Sn:r,  on  a  Phoenician  intaglio. 

God  sees — Haza-el  (Sunm,  ^Nin.  a  native  of  Damascus), 
Jahazi-el  (^N'tn1,  of  which  Hazi-el,  ^K-in,  1  Ch.  23  9 
and  Jezu-el,  Snii\  i  Ch.  123  Kt.  or  Jezi-el  [Snt]  Kr. 
maybe  corruptions),  Haza-iah  (n'ln),  Jahzg-iah  RV  (,-virr ; 

2o0oftas  in  ©  ;  since,  however,  the  Punic  o  can  scarcely  corre- 
spond to  the  Hebrew  o,  we  may  conclude  only  that  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  names,  the  first  part  was  regarded  as  a  verb  by  the 
Massoretes,  hut  as  a  noun  by  the  Greek  translator,  in  accordance 
wilh  the  Punic  form. 

1  This,  it  is  true,  may  also  mean  '  Baal  dwells.' 

2  Variant  ^N'D'C"-  The  punctuation  varies  also  between  v 
and  iy. 

3  See  Nestle,  I.e.,  who  rightly  refers  to  Gen.  30  22.  The  mother 
is  prima rily  the  object  of  the  verb. 

i  Ginsb.  -on\ 

5  Unless  'ri  may  be  due  to  dittography  ;  see  Hashbadana. 
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Jeziah,  RV  Izziah,  rrr,  Ezral.025?).1     Also  Sn'v,    rt'Ni 
(Reaiah),  ,t;kt  (Irijah  EV),  i-v  (Jeriah). 

(j'i'l  hears'2 — Eli-shama  (v^c'^N,  which  occurs  also  on 
an  intaglio,  probably  of  ancient  Hebrew  origin,  yce'^N  ; 

33.  Treats    ^  Sil'«™  IT.^Y.    Ishmael    ^i-cc- .  (cp 

with  man.    Sll,:can  ^'-D-)'   Hljsluma  (v?S''"V  '  ch- 
3i8  (for  Jehoshama  yean.!-,    or  Joshama, 
j'Ci'i-)'  Ishmaiah  KTy-c").    Cp  the  Phoenician  ycE'mpSs. 
etc. ;  the  Sabrean  VNnp'i. 

God  answers  (properly,  by  an  oracle,  hence,  '  He 
grants  a  petition  ') — 'ApcitJX,  unless  connected  with  pn 
(see  Swetc,  'Ac.)  Tobit  I21,  Ana-iah  (rv:y).  So  also 
Anan-iah  (n-jjy),  which  should  probably  be  pronounced 
Anani-jah  (,i';jy),  'Yahwe  has  answered  me.'  Cp  the 
Syriac  '.  \nonisho    'Jesus  has  answered  me.' 

God  speaks  (by  an  oracle) — Amar-iah  (mcx).  Cp 
the    Talmudic    ^^z,    io'cn  (  =  idi;on)  ;  the  Phoenician 

^:"^1'2,  'Baal    reveals.' 


Phoenician    iS 


35.  Various 
acts. 


Perhaps  we  may  add  the 
cin\  pmn\  jSin",  from  the  verb  ,nn ; 
Qe6</>r}[j.os,  At6tpT}fj.os,  0€60parrros,  Qeoxpycros,  etc. 
Possibly  the  name  Kola-iah  (n-Sip)  also  refers  to  an 
oracle. 

God  swears  (?) — Eli-sheba  (yjtr'w),  Jehosh^ba  (ynchrr) 
(both  feminine).  In  Jehoshabeath  (nystyi.i')  and  the  XT 
name  'EA(e)i<ra/3<?T  [BXA]  (so  in  Ex.  623  [A'F]  ;  cp 
EXeu<ra/3e#,  Ex.  623  [B]),  the  feminine  ending  appears, 
which  is  quite  contrary  to  rule  ;  the  grammatical  form 
presents  great  difficulties. 

God  promises  (?)  —  Noad  -  iah  (mjm),  MOad  -  iah 
(.viyic,  Neh.  12 17,  for  which  v.  _,  has  Maad-iah, 
."nyc1       (  p  the  Phoenician  i;"]^^\s'. 

God  is  the  object  of  hope — EV  Hachaliah  (n'Ssn,  see 

34.  Object.    'lh"vc:  *  ??>■  RV  El-ieho-taai  (.rpia-SK). 
J  El-10-enai  (•ryr'w),    '  towards  Yahwe  are 

mine  eves  turned. ' 

God'is  the  object  of  pro: «■—  Jehallel-el  RV  (^Wr), 
Mahalal-cl  KV  (^\i=i,  Hodav-iah  (ln-nin),  Hodi-jah 
(min),  Hodevah  (nmi,  pronounce  Hodu-jah,  rmin, 
rr-rin). 

God  is  the  object  of  a  request — Shealti-el  (Sn'rSnb*). 

God  admits  into  his  conjidenee — Besod6-iah  (,Ti'lD3). 
God  comes — Eli-athah  (inN'Stf),  1  Ch. 
254  (  =  El-iathah,  rm'bx,  in  v.  27). 

God  passes  by(?)3 — El-adah  (mjiSn), 
1  Ch.  720,  for  which  v.  21  has  Elead  (ly'-w),  Adiel 
(St'iy),  Ada-iah  (my).  Jeho-addah  RV  (nyirr),  1  Ch. 
S  ,;6  i:oice  (for  which  942  has  Jarah,  my\  twice).  Pos- 
sibly Laadah  |.n^\  1  Ch.  4=1,  may  be  for  m;^«. 

God  dwells  (among  his  worshippers) — Sheehan-iah 
O.ttc). 

God  lives — Jehi-el  (Sntp,  also  in  Palmyrene),  Jehi-eli 
('Sirrr).  Hi-el  C<nti,  1  K.  I634),  probably  to  be  read 
Hay-el  (\yn,  (5'-K  has  'AxfejtTjX,  but  Snti  occurs  in 
Sinaitic  inscriptions).  Cp  tvc'.~d  ion  an  intaglio  which 
is  probably  Moabite),  the  Phoenician  'bt. 

God  meets  (with  his  worshipper?) — Pagi-el  (Sx'yis). 

God  contends* — Jeho-iarib  (rrTirr).  probably  also 
Israel  ('-sol-'),  Scra-iah  (n-nc-i,5  and  perhaps  MSra-iah 
(m? ',   '  Yahwe  has  withstood.' 

God  shoots6 — Jeremiah  (\yi;t,  Yirmtyahu).  The 
same  meaning  perhaps  belongs  to  the  Phoenician  ■^e^y} 
(\  very  favourite  name,  transliterated  Balsillec,  etc. , 
BdaXrj-^05  in  Josephus,  c.  A  p.  I21)  and  iV^rx. 

God  thunders — Raam-iah  (n'Djn),  Neh.  ?7,  for  which 
Ezra "2 2  has  Reelaiah  (n'sy-j. 

God  is  «/ad7  or,  more  probably,  gladdens — Jahdi-el 
("n,T|,  Jehde-iah  (imtr,   Yehed-ydhu). 

t  Possibly  Sxt  and  n'T  may  be  connected  with  HJ3  ;  cp  "iC 
Mizzah,  Gen.  36  13  17=  1  Ch.  1  37. 

2  That  is,  prinmrilv.  He  'hears'  the  mother's  prayer  forason. 

3  Cp  Ex.34  6,  1  K.  l'.lir. 

4  See  Ex.  15  3,  Ps.  '24  8,  etc. 

5  in:,  which  occurs  on  an  intaglio,  seems  tobe  quite  different. 
'  Sei    I'*.  7  I4[i3]lsi5  [14],  Deut.  31!  23  42,  etc.       Originally, 

these  expressions  had  a  literal  sense,  as  in  the  case  of  Apollo. 
7  Scarcely  in  the  sense  of  KvSei  yaimv,  said  of  Zeus. 
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God  is  mighty  (?)— Jecholiah  (!,rSj-),  the  vocalisation 
of  &  ('IexeXm  [AL])  can  hardly  be  correct,  as  the 
name  so  pronounced  would  signify  'Yahwe  comes  to 
an  end';  perhaps  the  genuine  form  was  Jechall6-iah 
(in-sr),  'Yahwe  destroys.'  "With  Jecholiah  we  may 
compare  Jehucal  C?d!.t).  Jer.  373  =  Jucal  (Sdv),  Jer.  38i. 
The  Sabaean  Sx^'  may  be  something  altogether  different. 
God  rises  (like  the  sun) — Zerah-iah  (,vrnt),  Jezrah-iah 
(n'mr).  Cp  the  Sabaean  ^m'.  So  also  nnnc  may 
perhaps  mean  '  Yahwe  is  the  dawn.' 

God  is  light — Neriah  EV  (ins"i:).  Cp  Atofiaets, 
$ai>6d€os  (i.e.,  'divinely  bright'),  etc. 

God  isjire 1 — Uri-jah  (irynx)  ;  perhaps  Ari-el  (Win, 
Ezra  816),  and  Ar-eli  ('Snin,  Num.  2617)  may  be  cor- 
ruptions of  Uri-el2  CrN'iN,  Snhn).  Cp  ^dhn  of  Byblus, 
written  Urumilku  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (A"Z?2oo); 
the  Palmyrene  ^3113  (Xoup^^Xos)  '  Bel  is  fire.' 

God   judges — Eli  -  shaphat     (bsb"^k),     Jehoshaphat 
36.  Sovereign,    ^f^'  Shgphatiah  (WMBi).     Cp  the 
0       Phoenician  asE'Sy3,    ^yn^sc.     So  also 
Daniel  (Vn'31,  Snji,  which  occurs  likewise  in  Palmyrene) 
and  perhaps  Pelal-iah  (n'^s). 

God  is  just — Jehozadak  (pisi.T),  Zedekiah  (in'pis, 
Sidkiyyahu).  Cp  the  Sabaean  ^Npis  ;  in  the  ancient 
Aramaic  name  pip-is  (CIS  273),  the  letters  pi  are  not 
quite  certain. 

God  rules,  \sking'A — Eli-melech  (^jSd^n,  which  occurs 
also  in  ancient  Aramaic),  Malchi-el  (Vn'sSo,  cp  the 
Palmyrene  Sn^c),  Malchi-jah  (!,t3*?d).  Cp  the  Edomite 
Kaushmalaka  (KB  220),  i.e.,  KoafjidXaxos ;  so  also 
'EX/xaXa^oj4  (Miller) ;  the  Phoenician  i^DSya,  iSoya  ;  the 
Egyptian   Aramaic    -|Sdidn-       So    also    the    Phoenician 

God  [^possessor — El-kanah  (,i3p^{<),  Mikne-iah  (m'jpd). 
Cp  -]So3pD  on  an  intaglio ;  the  Boeotian  QebiriraaTos  (in 
an  inscription). 

God  is  Lord — Adoni-jah  (f,Tiin),  Beal-iah  (n'^yn,  i 
Ch.  125).  Cp  the  Phoenician  (?y331N,  Jinjocn,  etc. 
The  form  Idnibal,  though  it  occurs  only  in  late  times, 
is  important  on  account  of  the  second  i,  which  must 
be  the  suffix  of  the  first  person,  '  my  lord  is  Baal'  (or 
Yahwe,  as  the  case  may  be). 

Thus  man  is  regarded  as  the  servant  of  God — Abde-el 

(Smuy,  which  occurs  also  in  Edessene)  ;  Abdi-el  CjN'iny), 

37    Man  a     Obadiah    (ln'iny,    which   occurs  also   on 

*  .         two     ancient     Hebrew    intaglios)  ;     the 

Massoretic  pronunciation  of  this  last  name 

is  l.Tiny  ffi/UeSias  in  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  13  4) ;  but  <S  usually 

has  7Ap5(e)ia(s)  [BAL],  though  'Opd(e)wv  [BNAL]  also 

occurs. 

Among  the  Phoenicians,  Aramseans,  and  Arabs,  names  com- 
pounded with  'A6d(-\2n)  are  much  commoner  than  among  the 
Hebrews  ;  among  the  Abyssinians  the  synonymous  term  Gabra 
is  used  instead.  Names  compounded  with  the  corresponding 
feminine  term  nCN  occur  frequently  among  most  Semitic  peoples 
but  are  wholly  wanting  in  Hebrew.  In  Greek,  names  com- 
pounded with  SovAos  appear  only  in  Christian  times.  The  name 
Neariah  (n'lyj)  can  scarcely  have  this  meaning  ;  derivatives 
from  the  root  -\y$  are  found  in  other  Semitic  names,  but  the 
sense  is  always  uncertain. 

Man  is  likewise  regarded  as  belonging  to  God — Lael 
(ShS),  Lemuel  (^NirA  SvirA  see  above,  §  21).  Cp  the 
Palmyrene  c-zc-^  I A lo-dficrov)  and  the  Phoenician  ninuy1', 
if  at  least  the  reading  Aeaardprov,  in  Jos.  ...  Ap.  1 18  be 
correct. 

At  the  same  time  God  is  the  portion  of  man — Hilkiah 
(irrpSn)  ;  a  costly  possession — Magdi-el  (Sn'ijc)  ;  a.  delight 
— Kl-naam  (cy^N)  ;  health — Shelumi-el  (Snt^c'). 

God  is  great— Gedal-iah  (m^ij),  for  which  Jer.  354 

38    Divine      has  ISdaI_iah  ('•"i-Su-)-     The  vocalisa- 

perfections.     tion  is  tlm,  of  the  Perfect  tenie'  which 
can  scarcely  be  right  here  ;  ©  usually 

1  See  Ex.  3  iff.  Dt.  4  24,  '  the  pillar  of  fire,'  etc. 

2  See  also  Arif.l,  i. 

3  See  Ps.  27  iff.  etc. 

4  These  forms  have  the  pronunciation  of  the  perfect  tense,  see 
Ps.4"o!i3i96io!i7i!i!>i. 
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has  ro5oX/a(s) — i.e.,  i,t^"N  where  gtfdhol  seems  to  be 
a  contraction  of  *?i"iJ-  Cp  Sscn  {'Pa/3^\ou,  'Pd/3i\os), 
which  occurs  in  Palmyrene,  Nabatasan,  and  Sabaean,  as 
well  as  other  compounds  with  31 ;  likewise  the  Sabcean 

God  is  perfect — Jotham  (nn'v)  i  possibly,  however, 
this  is  not  a  compound  but  a  single  word  meaning 
'orphan'  (like  Din"). 

God  is  high — Jehoram  (di'ih').  Ram-iah  (,vd-i,  unless 
this  be  a  corruption  of  Jeremiah,  hvdt,  or  Rema-iah, 
n-:n).  Cp  the  Phoenician  onSyn,  S'^on  on  an  old 
Aramaic  (?)  intaglio;  the  Sabcean  diSn  ;  the  Sinaitic 
baiSy     ^°  also  tne  Syriac  Rdmiskd'  '  Jesus  is  high.' 

God  is  in  front  (?) — Kadmi-el,  (^M'Dnp).  Cp  the 
Sabcean  DipSx- 

God  is  glorious — Joch^bed  (in^T  fern.),  which  we 
should  probably  pronounce  Jochdbed. 

God    is   blissful   (?) — Jehoaddin    RV    {pyirr    fern.), 


2  K..  142  (Kt.,    for   which    the    Kr.    substitutes 


pyi.v, 


Jehoaddan  AV,  according  to  2  Ch.  25 1).  Perhaps 
we  may  add  Ladan  RV  (pj,,L»,  which  occurs  several 
times  in  Chronicles),  a  contraction,  it  would  seem,  of 

God  is  incomparable — Micha-el  (Swd).  Michaiah 
Omv:.  which  occurs  also  on  an  ancient  Hebrew  intaglio). 

His  Godhead  is  expressly  affirmed  in  Eli-jah  (iivSn), 
'my  God  is  Yah  we '  ;  we  even  find  Eli-el  C?k^n),  'my 
God  is  God.'  Cp  the  Egyptian  Aramaic  n^NUJ.  the 
Palmyrene  ^n^.v,  'EXd^Xos.  Whether  Jo-el  (Wv) 
belongs  to  this  category  is  doubtful,  since  it  may  per- 
haps correspond  to  is>Ni  (fern,  n^wi),  the  commonest  of 
all  proper  names  in  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  the 
Arabic  Wail1 — i.e.,  '  he  who  seeks  refuge  (with  God)'; 
see  above,  §  14.  We  may  add  Elihu  (Nin,l?N),  and 
probably  Jehu  (win*,  for  Johu,  wnr,  like  Jeshua,  yiD", 
for  Joshua  yicv). 

Some  other  names  compounded  with  El  (^n)  or  Jeho 
(l,v)  are  very  obscure.  Thus  Jahziel  (S(rxrr)»  Jahz6-el 
39.  Obscure.  (W)  means  •God  halves';  but  how  is 
this  to  be  explained?  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
account  for  Sx^r,  Samuel,  'name  of  God,'  though  in 
Syriac  we  find  nn,3pK',  name  of  his  house,'  and  in  a 
recently  discovered  Phoenician  inscription,  SniDcy  fern., 
not  to  mention  several  other  Syriac  names  compounded 
with  tic?,  and  Sabasan  names  compounded  with  no.2 
Possibly  'tnie;?  may  signify  '  bearing  the  name  of  God' ; 
cp  ' AwoWujvvfios,  '^KaTiowfios,  '  named  after  Apollo 
(Hekate).'  In  the  case  of  so  well-known  a  name  it  is 
scarcely  permissible  to  alter  the  pronunciation  into 
bhcmOd,  'his  name  is  God,'  although  the  'Letter  of 
Aristeas,'3  probably  composed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
first  century,  B.C.,  mentions  in  its  list  of  translators  two 
men  called  Xofi&rjXos  as  well  as  one  called  Sa/iovi/Aos ; 
see,  however,  below,  §  42.  Another  obscure  name  is 
Misha-el  (s^t),  which  seems  to  be  compounded  with 
Sn,  since  there  is  a  name  Mesha  Ucc),  and  in  Palmy- 
rene we  meet  with  kstd  fern.  (  =  Mcu<7a,  the  name  of 
the  Syrian  grandmother  of  two  Roman  emperors).  So 
also  Bakbuk-iah  (rrpzpi)  can  scarcely  mean  '  pitcher  of 
Yahwe,'  though  the  simple  Bakbuk  {papi,  §  71)  un- 
doubtedly means  '  a  pitcher '  ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
name  Bukkiah  (rrpa)  might  be  connected  with  the  Syriac 
verb  «p3,  and  if  read  as  Bekayah,  would  signify  '  Yahwe 
has  tested.'  Elihoreph  (rprrSi*)  cannot  possibly  be  in- 
terpreted as  '  my  God  is  winter '  ; 4  and  to  translate  the 
Edomite  name,  Eliphaz  (ts'Sm).  by  'my  God  is  pure 
gold'  likewise  sounds  very  strange.      Of  Jaareshiah  RV 

So  Nestle,  loc.  cit.  132.  The  Phoenician  ^x'  l%  however, 
not  a  complete  name,  but  only  the  beginning  of  one  ;  hence 
nothing  can  be  concluded  from  it. 

1  See  further  Shem  (Names  with). 

**  See  the  edition  of  Moriz  Schmidt  in  Merx's  Archiv.  i.  p. 

fpn  is  in  Hebrew  the  opposite  of  yp  and  therefore  cannot 
mean  '  the  time  of  ripe  fruits.' 
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(n'Ehy)  and  Sherebiah  (,vmii>)  no  plausible  explanation 
has  as  yet  been  offered.  That  the  consonants  of 
ShSbaniah  (lmae1)  and  RSmaliah  (irr^m)  are  correct  is 
proved  by  intaglios  bearing  lmatz,  nzv,  and  i.vSm  ; 
but  the  Masoretic  vocalisation  here  gives  no  sense. 
The  writer  of  the  present  article  is  inclined  to  read 
Shabani-jah,  '  Yahwe  has  brought  me  back,'  and 
Ramll-jah}  '  Yahwe  is  exalted  for  me,'  but  this  is  very 
far  from  being  certain.  Similarly  the  unintelligible 
Tfibal-iah  (ih'Sdc)  should  perhaps  be  read  Tobli-jah, 
'Yahwe  is  gracious  to  me.'  In  Athaliah  (n'Sny),  also 
the  word  -1?  may  be  contained,  and  in  Othni-el  (^K-jnf ), 
the  suffix  >r,  cp  Atha-iah  (rpny,  Neh.  11 4) ;  the  mean- 
ing of  nny  in  this  connection  remains,  however,  quite 
obscure.  Finally  Habazziniah  RV  (rman,  Jer.  353) 
may  perhaps  stand  for  Habasani-jah  (rHxan),  'Yahwe 
has  reduced  me  to  straits.'  On  the  whole,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  suffix  aul  is  contained  in 
some  names  where  the  Masoretic  pronunciation  con- 
ceals the  fact.  A  few  other  names  compounded  with 
Sn  or  i,t — e.g. ,  Uel  (^xin) — must  here  be  passed  over  in 
silence  ;  several  of  these  are  no  doubt  corrupt.  Names 
compounded  with  words  expressing  relationship  will  be 
mentioned  later  (§  43^:). 

Other  appellations  of  the  Deity  than  Yahwe  or  El  are 

comparatively  rare  in  Israelite  proper  names.     Adoni 

40.  Other       ('™);'myLord,'occurs  ^.-inAdoni- 

divine  names  :  ka™  ^I™*'.  my  V  hfs,nsenTup' 
Arl  ln  Adon'-ram  (OTi-lN),  '  my  Lord 

is  exalted';  Adoniram  appears  in  2S. 
20 24  and  1  K.  12 18  as  Adoram  (mix,  but  <S  [A,  and  B  in 
2S.]  'ASuvipifj. ;  see  Adoniram).  Whether  Adoni- 
zedek  ( pix'^lN ).  the  name  of  a  mythical  king  of  Jerusalem , 
means  '  the  Lord  of  righteousness,'  or  whether  we  should 
read  some  such  form  as  Adoni-zaddik,  '  my  Lord  is 
righteous,'  cannot  be  decided  (see  Adoni-zedek). 

The  word  -jSd,  '  King,'2  as  a  name  of  God,  is  found 
in  Nathan-melech  (tjSd'Wj),  '  the  King  has  given,'  Ebed- 
m  .  .  melech  (ijSd  "ny,  which  occurs  also  in 
Phoenician,  sometimes  shortened  into 
I^Day  I  cp  the  Mohammedan  name,  'Abd-almalik),  and 
Regem-melech  ("i1?©  con),  which  seems  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  Jeremiah  (wot),  the  first  part  being  prob- 
ably verbal,  'the  King  has  hurled.'  Malchi  ('sSc), 
'my  king,'  is  found  in  Malchi-ram  (oTjfe.  Phoenician, 
mrjfe),  '  my  King  is  exalted,'  and  Malchi-shua  (jw'sSd). 
'  my  king  is  help '  (?). 

Baal  (Syn).  'lord,'  which  occurs  so  frequently  in 
Phoenician  proper  names,  may  in  early  times  have  been 
_  used  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Israelites  also. 

In  the  OT,  however,  names  formed  with 
Baal  are  rare.  Thus  we  find  Esh-baal  (Syatyit),  '  man  of 
Baal'  (1  Ch.  833  and  939),  which  stands  for  Sya  e'-N, 
Ish-baal  (q.v. ),  '  man  of  Baal,'  and  in  other  passages 
is  purposely  altered  into  Ish-bosheth  (nra  E''n),  or  even 
Ishui  ( -ib**,  iS.  H49),  while  in  iCh.  421  it  is  wrongly 
spelt  yaw,  Ashbea  (cp  the  Phoenician  runcx  and  such 
Arabic  names  as  ccbi  'idn,  which  occurs  in  Palmyrene 
inscriptions,  perhaps  also  the  Phoenician  rnnuyinD,  if  at 
least  the  reading  MedovdurapTos  in  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1 18  be 
correct);  Beel-iada  (yrhyi),  'Baal  knows'  (where  the 
Massoretic  vocalisation  intentionally  disguises  the  word 
Sin  ;  the  name  is  altered  into  El-iada  [yi'S.x]  in  2  S.  5 16 
[but  see  LXX],  and  in  iCh.  38);  Jerubbaal  C?y:rv), 
'  Baal  contends  '  (explained  away  even  in  the  biblical 
narrative  so  as  to  mean  '  he  contends  against  Baal ' ) ; 
in  2S.  11 21  it  is  distorted  into  Jerub-besheth  (nrav). 
The  same  meaning  belongs  to  Menb-baal  (Sya  jid, 
1  Ch.  834  and  940),  once  wrongly  spelt  Meri-baal  (no 
Syj).  and  in  all  other  passages  corrupted  into  nrrrm 
or  ne'jsc,   Mephi - bosheth  (q.v.).     To    these    must    be 

1  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover  to  what  extent  vowels 
originally  long  may  have  been  shortened  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
nunciation of  proper  names. 

2  In  those  cases  where  the  later  Jews  recognised  -j^D  as  the 
name  of  a  (heathen)  god  they  altered  it  into  MoAox,  Molech. 
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added  the  Edomite  Baal-hanan  (pn^jn.  Gen.  3638^), 
'  Baal  has  been  gracious,'  and  perhaps  the  Ammonite 
Baalls  (o'Sjn).  a  name  of  which  the  meaning  is 
unknown. 

The  Babylonian  form  Bel  (S3),  may  perhaps  be  con- 
.  tained    in  Ashbel   (^3rx,    for    Ish-bel, 

is.  U  ,  man  Q£.  gei ')    unless  the  name  be  a 

divine  names.  .•        c  .  T  uu    1 

mere  corruption  of  ^3  c-n.  Ishbaal ;  o. 

more  probable  instance  is  -1^3,  BlLDAD  (q.v. ),  '  Bel  has 
loved  '  (?). 

"ir,  of  which  the  traditional  pronunciation,  Shaddai, 
can  scarcely  be  correct,1  is  found  in  the  following  names 
only — Shcde-ur  (ts'X'),  '  nv  is  fire,'  Zurishaddai 
('•^''niif),  '  my  rock  is  <-!tr  '  (SapacraSaf  [B],  or  ^apttradai 
[X],  Judith  Si)  ;  and  Ammishaddai  ("ic-r;y) ;  see  below, 
^  45  and  117.  None  of  these  names  seems  to  be  really 
anciunt,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  P6dahzur  (-niirns). 
'  the  Rock  (i.e. ,  God)  has  redeemed.' 

In  ZSlophghad  (insSs,  more  correctly  Salpahad,  <S 
ZaXiradS),  the  word  -1-3  (pahad)  should  probably  not 
be  taken  as  a  name  of  God  (cp  prn'  "in^,  the  pahad 
[fear]  of  Isaac,  Gen.  3I4253),  since  irsS-  seems  to 
mean  'shadow  (i.e.,  protection)  from  terror.' 

Although  Gad  (-\i)  is  the  name  of  .™  deity  in  Is.  65  n 
(cp  the  Syrian  name  s.tij,  'God  has  given'),  Azgad 
(illy)  appears  to  signify  only  '  fate  is  hard.' 

In  Shfimida  (jrrcc),  the  word  shem2  may  possibly 
be  a  divine  appellation,  as  in  the  Syrian  nek'tin  (cp 
rrnx,  Ahijah),  and  scs-n  (cp  to  |3,  k.isk  na). 

On  names  formed  from  names  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
see  below,  §  81. 

The  name  of  a  foreign  deity  occurs  in  Obed-gdom 
(din  "ny),  but  whether  the  vocalisation  be  correct  is 
doubtful  (see  Obeu-edom)  ;  cix  IDy  is  also  a  Phoenician 
name.  In  the  following  names  borne  by  foreigners  we 
likewise  find  mention  of  foreign  gods — Tabrimmon  RV 
(|lDn3D),  'good  is  Rimmon'  ;  Benhadad  (-11,1  p),  'son 
of  Hadad';  Hadadezcr  (-.iy  "n.i).  'Hadad  is  help.' 
Possibly  Hadad  occurs  also  in  HCnadad  (-run),  which 
is  usually  explained  as  standing  for  -\in  |n,  '  favour  of 
Hadad  '  ;  if  this  be  so,  we  must  suppose  the  name  to 
have  been  adopted  during  the  Kxile  by  an  Israelite  who 
was  not  conscious  of  its  real  meaning,  as  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  name  Mordecai  (o~H2)  and  others. 

We  have  next  to  discuss  a  group  of  proper  names 
which  consist  of  a  noun  expressing  relationship  coupled 


44.  Names  of 


either  with  the  name  of  a  god  or  with 


...  ,.  some  other  word.3  The  interpretation 
reiationsnip  .  of.  these  names  involves  peculiar  diffi- 
tneir  syntax.   cultieS|  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 

the  commonest  of  the  nouns  in  question,  namely  Ab 
<3n),  'father,'  and  Ah  (no),  'brother'  take  in  the 
construct  state  the  termination  (i)  which  serves  also  as 
the  suffix  of  the  first  person  singular.  Modern  dis- 
coutics  have  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
that,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  names  expressing 
'  brotherhood '  or  some  other  relationship  with  a.  god 
were  current  among  the  ancient  Semites  (see  Abi 
[Names  with],  §4/,  and  cp  Ammi,  Hamu).  The 
feminine  proper  name  -s-nnx,  on  an  ancient  intaglio, 
names  of  Punic  women  such  as  n'/Dnn  and  rnpScnn.  as 
well  as  the  masculine  name  n^^n  (Himilcon,  Jmilcon, 
etc.),  in  which  the  two  component  parts  are  of  different 
genders,  cannot  be  translated  otherwise  than  '  sister  of 
Melk,'  'sister  of  Melkart,'  'brother  of  Milkath,'  re- 
spectively. So  we  find  the  Abyssinian  names  Ahwa 
Krestos,  'brother  of  Christ,'  Ehta  Krestbs,  'sister  of 
Christ.'  So  also  -^En  must  mean  'brother  of  Melk.' 
Hence,  too,  the  Hebrew  Ahijah  (irrnN,  and  vnn,  Ahio  ; 

1  This  pronunciation  is  based  upon  the  impossible  view  that 
'~1Z'  means  '  One  who  suffices,'  Gr.  i/tards.  The  original  pro- 
nunciation was  probably  "lu",  Shedi  (see  Shaddai). 

2  On  names  compounded  with  this  word  see  Shem,  Names 
with. 

3  Cp  WRS  RSZ^vj?.,  and  see  also  Abi- and  Ahi-,  Ammi-,  and 
Hamc,  Names  with. 
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see  above,  §  24)  is  '  brother  of  Yah  we,'  not  '  my  brother 
is  Yahwe,'  which  of  course  would  come  to  the  same  thing, 
while  Joan  (nxr)  can  signify  only  •  Yahwe  is  (my  (brother.'1 
The  nanies  Abiel  (\n-3n),  Abijah  (tun).  Abimelech 
(I'-r'Zix),  as  also  the  Phoenician  ^2'ltt  (on  an  ancient 
i>i/~n>l)o),  Sy33N,  'ApipaXos  (Jos.  c.  Ap.Xinff.,  Ant. 
viii.03),  H'3K.  and  Alnllahas  (CIL,  8  9198)  —  i.e., 
*.-iSn'3K  (probably  the  name  of  a  Syrian) — are  all  more 
naturally  explained  as  meaning  '  my  father  is  God, 
Yahwe,  Melek,'  etc.,  and  with  this  it  agrees  that  Abijah 
(,T3«)  is  also  used  as  a  feminine  name,  like  the  Satoean 
-|Sd3X,  'Si'2K  :  the  Phoenician  ^.'3:3N,  moreover,  un- 
doubtedly signifies  '  our  father  is  Baal '  (cp  QeoTrdrpa), 
and  Abihu  (ni:T3n)  can  be  nothing  but  'my  father  is 
He.'  We  also  find  Abi  ('3x)  and  Ahi  (tin)  used  in 
proper  names  precisely  like  El  (Sx)  and  Jeho  (i,v),  and 
we  are  therefore  obliged  to  regard  them  as  appellations 
of  the  Deity— Abidan  (p'3x)  corresponding  to  Daniel 
(Ss-j-i),  Abida  (yr3X,  Midianite)  to  Jeho-iada  (jti.t), 
Abi-nadab  (rirrx)  and  Ahinadab  (3-U'rm)  to  Jehonadab 
(3-i;i.r),  Abiezer  (uyrx,  of  which  Iezer,  niyx,  is  a  con- 
traction, as  Ewald  has  shown)-  and  Ahiezer  (mynx)  to 
Eliezer  (iiySs-),  Abirani  (qt3n)  and  Ahiram  (nrntt)  to 
Jehoram  (mirr).  Abi-asaph  (r|Dx>3N)  and  Eb-iasaph 
(<|D'3it)  to  El-iasaph  (p,d-Sm),  Abishua  (yw<2K,  on  an 
intaglio,  yrDx)  to  Jehoshua  (yrirp),  Abiner  (-u<3n)  and 
Abner  (-u3r)  to  Ncriah  (n"a,  which  is  synonymous  with 
'Ax"ip  in  Judith  b$ff.),  Ahisamach  (-poviN)  to  SSmach- 
iah  (\t3-d).  Ahikam  (np-rm)  to  Adonikam  (np'jix), 
Ahishahar  (-inir'rm)  to  Shehar-iah  (,v-ine>).  Compare 
likewise  Abishur  (q.v.),  -ro"3N,  '  my  father  is  a  wall,' 
with  the  Palmyrene  -ne^n  (B?;\iT0i5pou),  '  Bel  is  a  wall.' 
Abiathar  (^.n'3N,  Ebydthar)  appears  to  mean  '  my  father 
is  eminent,'  and  so  ini  is  used  in  several  Sabaean  names. 
Ahishar  (ne'Tm)  should  perhaps  be  read  Ahisar  (-lir-rm). 
1  my  brother  is  a  prince. ' 3  Cp  the  Sabasan  names 
-i"xr.x  (like  Hebr.  innirx,  Amariah),  yBYfiN.  '  the  brother 
raises'  (like  Hebr.  D'p'in',  Jehoiakim),  3-nnNi  ' tne 
brother  is  princely,'  etc.  The  very  ancient  name,  Abram 
(d~)3n),  Abraham  (Drr3x),  however,  must  signify  '  high 
father,'  since  it  stands  in  connection  with  Sarai  (nb), 
Sarah  (mi:'),  'princess,'  and  Milcah4  (nsSc),  'queen.' 
In  those  cases  where  the  second  part  of  the  name  is  an 
„  ,      abstract  term  the  grammatical  analysis 

*v   ^fl0     t    becomes   more     difficult.       Here     the 
part  abstract.  rendering  , my  father  is  __.  . my  brotner 

is  — ,'  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  following  two  con- 
siderations. Firstly,  the  use  of  '  father '  in  the  sense 
of  '  possessor,'  '  one  who  has  to  do  with  a  thing  ' — a  use 
which  in  ancient  Arabic  is  rare,5  though  it  is  common  in 
the  Arabic  of  the  present  day — does  not  occur  in  Hebrew, 
unless  we  reckon  the  obscure  expression,  -ly-'UN,  '  father 
of  eternity,'  in  Is.  9s  [6].6  To  employ  '  brother '  in  the 
vague  sense  mentioned  above  would  likewise  be  contrary 
to  Hebrew  usage.  Furthermore,  names  with  the  prefix 
'3K  or  tin  are  borne,  in  some  cases,  by  women.7  Hence 
Abihud  (i!,V3n),  Ahihud  (-nrrnN),  must  mean  '  my  father, 
brother,  is  glory,'  and  similarly  Abitub  (am'^Nl,  Ahitub 
aiD'nN  (where  310,  tub,  is  to  be  rendered  '  happiness,' 
or  else  changed  into  310,  tob,  'good,'  as  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  ancient  Aramaic  name,  3C-3N,  com- 
pounded with  no,  '  good'),  Abinoam  (Dyr3x),  Ahinoam 
cyrnx  (cvi,  'pleasantness'),  Abihail  Crn'3N,  masc.  and 
fern.,  S'n,  'strength'),  Abigail  (St3N,  fern,  ^'j,  '  exulta- 

1  For  another  view  see  Abi  (Names  with,  §  1). 

2  Hebr.  Grain,  ed.  of  1863,  p.  667. 

3  For  another  suggestion,  see  Ahishar. 

4  On  these  names  see  also  the  special  articles. 

5  This  use  is  a  development  of  the  kunya,  a  form  of  nomen- 
clature peculiar  to  the  Arabs. 

6  For  another  suggestion  see  Abihud  ;  Abi,  Names  with,  §  1. 
"  It  is  true  that  the  modern  Arabs,  in  certain  districts,  apply 

adit,  'possessor,'  even  to  a  woman,  t\£\,  abul-'uyun  alwitfdn, 
'  the  woman  with  languishing  eyes.'  The  same  meaning  belongs 
to  the  Neo-Syriac  phrase  marine  inure,  where  mar,  master,' 
stands  for  '  mistress  '  (see  Socin,  Nenaramiiische  Dialekte,  13s, 
10).  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  this  usage  existed  in 
Hebrew. 
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tion'),  Abishalom  (diW^n)  or  Absalom  (oiScbN,  Di^r, 
•health,'  'peace'),  which  latter  form  is  supported  by 
I  Mace.  13  ii  'Ai/'ctXu/ios  (one  of  the  Hasmonaeans,  see 
Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  44),  and  'A\//d\a/xos  (see  Miller),  whilst  the 
spelling  ' Aj3ecxtxa\iofi  in  (55  (BA  and  sometimes  L)  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  it.  To  these  may  be  added 
Ichabod  (ibD'x).  '  my  father  is  glory,' 1  and  the  feminine 
Abital  CjB'3(t)i  '  my  father  is  dew.' *  In  some  cases,  of 
course,  the  real  meaning  is  doubtful.  Thus  Abishai 
{<ahix),  Abshai,  RVme  (<vi>t),  Ithamar  (-on'K),  Abishag 
(iv-ZK,  fem.),  Ahimaaz  (j-jjotik),  Ahi-thophel  (Ssrrnx), 
Ahiman  (|D-nx),  Ahban  (pnx,  cp  Eshban,  pirx),  are 
all  obscure  (see  the  several  articles)  ;  others  are  quite 
uncertain.'2  Ahinioth  (,-na'nx)  may  perhaps  mean  the 
twin  brother  of  a  child  born  dead,  or  of  a  child  w  ho  died 
immediately  after  birth.3  Ahilud  (-nS'rHc)  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  '  a  brother  is  born  ' — i.e. ,  Ah-yaltid  4 
(t^tix).  The  name  of  the  Phoenician  woman  Jezebel 
(srrx)  can  scarcely  belong  to  this  category  (see  Jezebel)  ; 
cp  two  other  Phoenician  names,  ^ix^y^  and  ^i^c  (both 
fem. ). 5 

It  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  analogy  to  interpret 
Hamnm-el  RV  Cw^n)  as  standing  for  Hamu-el  (Smart, 
„  .  so  already  AV)  'brother-in-law  of  God,' 
'  like  the  Sabaean  (Mxan.  nnynn  (see  further 
Haml",  Names  with).  The  Sabreans  also  use  Sn 
hdl  '  avunculus,'  fi  as  an  appellation  of  the  Deity,  in  the 
names  --xsfi,  yrSn,  3-nSn  just  as  they  use  Qy  '  patruus ' 
in  ^tnt;-,  ir.ray.  etc.  This  word  cy  ('amm)  'patruus' 
is  common  to  all  the  Semitic  languages  and  must  at  one 
time  have  been  employed  in  Hebrew  also  ;  in  certain 
phrases  of  the  OT  it  still  retains  the  general  sense  of  '  a 
kinsman  by  blood. '  7  Hence  we  are  led  to  interpret  Dy 
or  ^y  ('ammi),  in  certain  Hebrew  names,  as  '  my  kins- 
man,' and  to  refer  it  to  some  deity  (see  further  under 
Ammi,  Names  with).  Ammi-nadab  (rru'ey)  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  Abi-nadab  (aimst)  and  Jeho-nadab 
(^n^rr),  Ammi-zabad  (-nnsy)  to  Jeho-zabad  (-orim),  Am- 
mihud  Mirray)  to  Abihud  (n^n^x).  The  name  Eliam 
(c>"sx),*  in  2  S.  II3,  instead  of  which  1  Ch.  3s  has 
Sx'£y,  Ammi-el  (found  in  several  other  passages),  can 
hardly  mean  anything  but  '  my  God  is  the  kinsman,'  or, 
if  we  follow  the  other  reading,  '  my  kinsman  is  God. ' 
In  the  case  of  Ammishaddai  ("iEJ>sp),  it  is  possible  that 
the  narrator  who  coined  the  name  intended  ny  to  be 
understood  as  'people,'  and  the  name  of  David's  son, 
E\"  Ithream  (ny-in'),  may  naturally  be  explained  as  '  the 
people  is  eminent,'  although  the  analogy  of  Abiathar 
(~n'2x)  tells  in  favour  of  the  other  interpretation  (see 
further  Ithream).  The  names  of  the  two  rival  kings 
Rehoboam  (cyam,  RShab'am)  and  Jeroboam  (aym-, 
Yarob'am),  however,  certainly  appear  to  mean  '  the 
people  is  wide '  and  '  the  people  increases ' ;  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  they  adopted  these  names  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  or  that  one  of  them,  at  his  accession,  adopted 
a  name  formed  in  imitation  of  his  rival's.9  On  nyit? 
see  above,  §  30. 

Perhaps  Dodavah  (inni-i)  in  2  Ch.  20 37  (@L  Aovdtou) 

47   Dod  etc    ma^  ^e  a  m'sta^e  f°r  innn  (Dodiyyahu) 

'my  cousin   (or  friend)  is  Yahwe'  ;    on 

shorter  forms  of  the  same  see  below,  §  51  (end).     More- 

If  the  forms  are  not  corrupt  (see  Ichabod,  Abital). 
The  ancient  Aramaic  Tjbri**  and  the  Palmyrene  *nn'nN  are 
also  of  doubtful  meaning. 
"  Unless  the  word  is  corrupt;  see  Ahimoth. 

For  another  suggestion  see  Ahilud. 
d  It  should   be   mentioned   that  the   real  sense  both  of  *?3T 
Zebol)  and  of  Zebulon  (pSwi)  is  unknown. 

6  See  Praetorius,  Neue  Beitr.  zur  Erkliir.  der  himjar. 
Inschr.  2^. 

7  Cp  SI.  Krenkel,  ZATWVm,  280/:  With  some  details  in 
tins  paper  the  writer  of  the  present  article  is,  however,  not  able 
to  agree. 

Cp  the  Phoenician  qJjSn,  and  also  dJ/'Sn  which  seems  to 
occur  on  an  intaglio.  The  rjy  which  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
some  other  Punic  names  is  merely  a  false  spelling  of  qn,  i.e.,  nDN 
handmaid.' 

Foranother  suggestion  see  Jeroboam. 
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over,  the  name  of  the  Edomite  clan  OhSli-bamah  RV 
(nBa^rm)  appears  to  contain  a  word  corresponding  to  the 
Arabic  ahl  '  kindred.'  A  similar  formation  is  Oh51i-ab 
RV  (nx'Snx),  whether  it  be  genuine  or  not  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Oholi-bah  RV  (nrrSnx),  coined  by  Ezekiel, 
the  word  Srwn  obviously  has  the  sense  of  '  tent. '  The 
ancient  name  S^y-,  (Reuel,  g.v. )  we  may  suppose  to 
mean  '  companion  of  God.'  Compare  such  Abyssinian 
names  as  Arka  Dengel,  'friend  of  the  Virgin  (Mary),' 
Bitza  Hawureya,  'companion  of  the  apostle.' 

Ben  (p)  '  son  '  appears  nowhere  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  Hebrew  proper  name  except  in  the  case  of  Benjamin 
48  Son  (I-13'33)'  wnicn  perhaps  means  originally 
'  those  who  dwell  to  the  right ' — i.e.,  the  most 
southern  portion  of  the  tribes  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Joseph  (2  S.  19.20  [21]).  In  the  NT  we  find  the  Aramaic 
forms  Barsabas  ( Bapo-a/3/3£s — i.e.,  xnvin,  Barshabba), 
•  born  on  the  Sabbath '  and  Ba/>i/d/3as,  a  surname  of 
which  the  sense  is  obscure  (see  Baknahas).  There  are 
several  instances  of  Aramaic  names  which  designate  the 
bearer  as  the  '  son  '  of  some  god  ;  but  the  only  example 
in  the  OT  is  the  Damascene  -nrt  p,  Ben-hadad  (g.v.). 
Compare  such  Abyssinian  names  as  Walda  Le'ul, 
'son  of  the  Most  High,'  Walda  Maryam,  'son  of  (St.) 
Mary,'  Walda  Gabreel,  'son  of  (the  angel)  Gabriel,' 
etc.  Cases  in  which  a  man  is  called  not  by  his  own  name 
but  by  a  patronymic  (as  happens  several  times  in  1  K.  4  ; 
cp  BaptTfo-ofis,  Acts  136  and  probably  Bapa/3/3as  also), 
do  not,  of  course,  belong  to  this  category.  Bath  (ro) 
'  daughter  '  occurs  in  Bath-sheba  (y;ny  nz)  and  Bath-shua 
(ysty  nn)  ;  but  whether  these  really  signify  '  daughter  of 
the  oath '  and  'daughter  of  help'  may  be  questioned. 
Bith-iah  (g.  v. ;  n'nj)  would  mean  '  daughter  of  Yahwe  '  ; 
but  the  name  is  doubtful,  though  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  the  Phoenician  Syn  T\2-  Compare  such 
Abyssinian  names  as  Walata  Maryam,  '  daughter  of 
(St.)  Mary,'  Walada  Madkhen,  'daughter  of  the 
Saviour.' 

In  all  languages  there  is  a  tendency  to  shorten,  or 
otherwise  to  modify  proper  names.  This  phenomenon, 
which  has  so  often  been  observed  in 
the  Indo-European  languages,  is  like- 
wise conspicuous  in  the  languages  of 
the  Semites.  To  this  cause  it  is  largely  due  that,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  Arabic  proper  names  take  the 
form  of  nouns  pure  and  simple.  Thus  when  we  find 
the  name  Sa'd,  'fortune,'  used  side  by  side  with  Sa'd 
Manat,  'fortune  from  (the  goddess)  Manat'  (cp  the 
Nabatsean  \nSx  ~iyE',  and  the  Sabaean  inny  iyD,  etc. ), 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  simple  Sa'd  is  an  abbrevi- 
ation. The  same  thing  applies  to  Wahb  and  Aus, 
'  gift '  (which  are  used  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes 
with  the  name  of  some  god),  as  well  as  to  many  other 
words.  Even  a  name  like  'Alt,  '  high  '  (cp  the  Nabataean 
vSy,  'AXeiou)  may  be  a  shortened  form  of  SmSy  (which 
also  occurs  in  Nabataean)  'God  is  high,'  or  of  some 
similar  compound  ;  the  Hebrew  Eli  ('Sy)  is  perhaps  to 
be  explained  in  like  manner,  and  so  also  Ram  (dt,  as 
compared  with  D"nn\  Jehoram).  An  analogous  case  is 
the  Greek "Tiraros  ('T7r<xT>js,  'Tirarlas),  contracted  from 
'T-iraTodupos ;  these  names  were  current  at  Thebes, 
where  Zeds  iiiraros  was  worshipped  (Fick,  271).  The 
fact  that  the  shorter  name,  taken  by  itself,  offers  1 
plausible  sense  constitutes  no  valid  objection,  for  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  proper  names,  with  or  without 
change  of  form,  acquire  a.  meaning  different  from  that 
which  they  originally  conveyed. 

Particularly  clear  examples  of  abbreviation  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Abyssinians,  who  often  use  part  of  a  compound  as  a 
proper  name,  without  further  modification — e.g.,  Sebiiat,  'praise,' 
shortened  from  Sebhat  la- Ab,  'praise  to  the  Father,'  Tas/a, 
'hope, 'shortened  from  Tasfa  Maryam,  'hope  in  Mary,' or  Tasfa. 
Hawariyat,  'hope  in  the  Apostles,'  etc.;  often,  however,  the 
termination  w,  0,  or  ie  is  added — e.g.,  Khailu,  Khailie,  for  Khaila 
MTkael,  'power  of  Michael,'  etc.,  Habtft,  Habtc,  Abtn,  for 
Habta  Maryam l  'gift  of  Mary,'  etc.,  Tansie  for  Tansea 
Krestos,  '  Christ  is  risen,'  and  so  forth.     To  these  may  be  added 
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the  Syriac  NT^'<   'cross,'  and  -n-^z,  for  kdi  jo^Xi  'the  cros 
conquers.' 

In  like  manner  the  Hebrews  abbreviated  names,  no 

additional  termination  being  primarily  required — e.g. , 

=«    t     tt  u     „     Nathan   (ma).    Zabad    (-131).    Nadab 
50.  In  Hebrew.    (^    A^   ^^  ^an   (.jn)| 

Hoshea  (ycnn,  which  occurs  also  on  an  ancient  Hebrew 
intaglio),  Azaz  (ny).  Shaphat  (ceit),  Palal  (^b),  which 
are  obviously  abbreviations  of  compounds  containing 
some  name  of  the  Deity.  The  king  who  is  called  Ahaz 
(inn)  in  the  OT  appears  as  Yauhazi — i.e. ,  Jehoahaz 
(mKin1) — in  an  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  {see  KB 
2-o).  Similarly  Giddel  (sn:)  'has  reared,'  must  be  u. 
shortened  form  of  some  name  in  which  God  was  men- 
tioned, and  the  same  thing  applies  to  Ezer  (iiy),  Pekah, 
(np-:,  also  on  an  intaglio),  Zecher  RV  {-oj,  also  in 
PlujL-nician),  Pelet  (o^s),  Shema,  yctf  {also  on  an 
intaglio,  cp  the  Sabaean  yso),  Ebed  (nay),  Obed  (-niy, 
cp  the  Arabic  and  Sabcean  'Add),  Shemer  (m&).  The 
name  Zerah  (mi)  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  Zfirah-iah 
(.vmt)  ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  it  was,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  period,  identical  with  Ezrah  (mm),  'indigena.' 
That  all  these  abbreviations  are  correctly  vocalised  is 
very  unlikely,  and  we  may  therefore  hazard  the  conjec- 
ture that  j-Sn.  |^n,  Helez  (<g  'EXX-^s  or  XeWijs)  is 
really  i-Sn  (Hillez),  a  shortened  form  of  some  name 
resembling  the  Phoenician  yhrkyi,  ^ynsSn  '  Baal  has 
delivered.'  The  shortened  form  j-^n.  which  occurs  also 
on  an  intaglio,  perhaps  corresponds  to  Hells  [Epkefti. 
epigr.  7i6s).  Azel  (S'n)  seems  to  be  shortened  from 
Azal-iah  (vt^>sk).  Anani  ('j:y)  and  Anan  (py)  from 
Andni-jak,  n'joy  {see  above,  i;  32,  and  cp  the  Palmyrene 
»jjy  and  my,  the  latter  signifying  '  he  has  answered  us'), 
Sheba  (ynir)  from  some  such  form  as  Elisheba  (y^^'Sx). 
Similarly  nriD.  which  is  found  on  an  ancient  intaglio 
probably  of  Hebrew  origin,  stands  for  irrnrc,  and  in  like 
manner  we  must  explain  jnc.  1  common  Phoenician 
name.  SaXti/x?; — i.e. ,  cis-' — -in  the  family  of  Herod  and 
in  the  NT,  is  doubtless  shortened  from  Ss'Si^c,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.2 

In  many  names  the  second  part  is  represented  by  the 
termination  a,  «— ,  thefirstpart  beingsometimes  preserved 
entire  and  sometimes  abbreviated. 
The  fixity  of  the  spelling  favours 
the  assumption  that  here  the  «  was 
originally  pronounced  as  a  consonant,  like  the  Arabic 
hamza  (a  slight  guttural  aspirate)  ;  only  in  a  few 
cases  has  the  vowel-letter  n  been  substituted  for  the  k, 
in  accordance  with  the  later  pronunciation.  But  the 
Aramaic  abbreviations  in  n  {e.g.,  the  Palmyrene  Hill, 
Za/SScts)  were  presumably  pronounced  with  a  simple  d  ; 
the  same  termination  is  fairly  common  in  Phoenician 
names,  and  perhaps  sounded  as  6.  Thus  we  find  Abda 
(it-ny.  also  in  Phoenician  and  Aramaic),  Shimfia  EV 
(«yDiy).  Shimeah  (nycir).  Shammah  (n^r),  1  S.  I69 
{probably  for  nry^t?.  Shemaiah),  Uzza  (xty),  and  Uzzah 
(my),  probably  for  l.i'iy,  Uzziah),  Gera  (mj,  for  some 
compound  with -u '  ally,'  cp  the  Phoenician  jddi:,  mncy-u, 
mpSsii).  Asa  (ndn.  for  some  such  form  as  *Sndn, 
Asa-el  =  l?N£n»  Rephael),  Shebna  (unt1),  and  Shebnah 
RV  (runty  for  im2i:\  Sheban-iah),  Ishma  EV  (for 
SnV2:;,\  Ishmael),  Ela  RV  (nsn)  and  Elah  (nS*.  for  some 
compound  beginning  with  "?x),  Joha  (unv)  for  Johanan 
(pr,r),  Mica  RV  (nte)  and  Micah  (nrc)  for  Micaiah 
(i.td'd).  cp  ti^oi  (in  the  Talmud)  for  1*n,1iej.  Ara  (nik) 
should  perhaps  be  pronounced  Ura  for  Uriah  (in-TN). 
Some  of  these  forms  are  altogether  obscure — e.g.  Baasha, 
q.v.  (Ntrya),  Aniasa,  q.v.  (.s'^Ey).  Amasai  (•^■ry),  where 
the  i-  cannot  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a  d,  Zil)a{jo';»), 
Ziha  (x-'i),  the  ancient  Canaanite  Sisera  (n-,o'D).  etc.     In 

1  Cp  the  Phoenician  feminine  name  nBDN.  'Ao-cttt. 

2  Cp  the  name  of  Herod's  daughter  1a\afj.\f/Lui — i.e.t  |vs  C^C 
'prosperity  of  Zion,'  Jos.  Anf.xviii.oj, — and  see  Dalman, 
Grant.  122,  where  some  later  Jewish  corruptions  of  the  name 
are  mentioned. 
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Hannah  {mn),  the  n-  of  the  shortened  form  serves  as 
the  feminine  ending, 'and  the  name  therefore  does  not 
correspond  exactly  to  the  Phoenician  N3n  Hanno. 

Other  abbreviations  have  the  ending  *—  (I)  or  '—  (at), 

the  first  part  of  the  name  being  sometimes  more  violently 

_     .  .   contracted.      In  these  cases  the  vocal- 

52.    in  1  or  at.  isatJon  1S  nQt  to  be  trusted  implicitly  ; 

moreover,  it  is  often  doubtful  whether  the  *  should  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  abbreviation  or  as  the  adjectival 
ending.  Thus  we  find  Zabdi  (hdt)  in  the  OT,  but 
Zabdai  (nm)  in  Aramaic  (cp  Zepedatos  in  the  NT), 
shortened  from  some  such  form  as1  Zebad-iah  (in"ni)- 
and  similarly  Palti  (^b)  for  Paltiel  (Srt:^),  Ishi  {'yt»<) 
for  Isaiah  (in,yc,,)1  Jeremai,  >dt  (probably  to  be  pro- 
nounced Jirmi)  for  Jeremiah  (i.tdt),  Hanani  (^n)  for 
Hanan-iah  (lmjn),  Abdi  {^jy,  cp  the  Phoenician  A/35a?os 
i.e.,-n3i\  Jos-  c-  -"*/•  I21)  f°r  Obadiah  (lmay).  Uri 
("tik)  for  Uriah  (innMe).  Amzi  (»sDn)  for  Amaziah  (i.vxen), 
Imri  (hen)  for  Amar-iah  (i.ttn),  Zichri  (n3»Kor  Zeehar- 
iah  (i,t-ot),  Bani  (^2)  for  Bena-iah  (in^n).  Ahi  (>r\a)  for 
Ahi-jah  (in*™)-  Bukki  (-pn)  for  Bukkiah  {r\*pl,  see  above, 
§  38),  Unni  (^y)  for  Ana-iah  (,T3y).  Shilhi  {t!sc;)  for 
some  name  formed  with  n^c  '  he  sent,'  Ahzai  RV  (>mt<) 
for  Ahaz-iah  (in-mx).  Athlai  ('Spy)  for  Athahah  (irrSny), 
Jaasai  R\r":ff-  ^-y»  (Kt.  i^'y)  for  ^in^'y,  cp  Asa-iah 
(,Try).  Helkai  ('pSn)  for  Helkiah  (lrrpSn),  Zaccai  (^i, 
Zaftrxaios  in  NT)  for  Zechariah  (lnnat).  Zabbai  (<st)  for 
Zebadiah  (innm)-  Shammai  {'oc)  for  Sh^ma-iah  (l.i'yEc). 
■•&  (EV  JESSE  [q.v.'])  for  Ishmael  (^yc^?),  Amittai 
(^bdn)  for  some  name  compounded  with  npx.  Similarly 
we  may  explain  the  Phoenician  Sichceus — i.e.,  ^'^jo — as 
standing  for  Sicharbas — i.e.,  "^yzroD.  with  -qd,  as  usual, 
instead  of  131.  In  many  cases  the  contraction  is  such 
as  to  render  the  discovery  of  the  original  form  impossible. 
The  changes  which  proper  names  undergo  in  the  mouths 
of  small  children  account  for  a  large  number  of  these 
peculiar  abbreviations — who  could  guess,  to  take  modern 
examples,  that  Bob  and  Dick  arose  out  of  Robert  and 
Richard  ?  It  would  therefore  be  vain  to  inquire  whether 
Besai  (*dd)  is  for  Besode-iah  (nmon).  or  Bezai  (^2)  for 
B£zal6-el  (W^n).  Jaddai  (>t,  cp  the  Palmyrene  h', 
laSSaios)  might  well  be  shortened  from  Jeda-iah  (,tt) 
1  Ch.  437  ;  but  this  latter  name  is  itself  obscure.2  Such 
forms  in  at  were  particularly  common  in  later  times — e.g. , 
-ny  {'IclvvclTos,  cp.  Jannai  RV)  for  Jonathan  (|mv)»  *n*3 
(Nar^atos  in  the  Epistle  of  Aristeas)  for  Ngthanfi-el 
(*?N3ru).  and  many  more  in  the  Talmud,  which  also 
exhibits  various  other  kinds  of  abbreviation. 

There  are  some  possible  instances  of  shortened  names 
with  the  ending  0 — e.g.,  Iddo,  Ezra  8  17  (™,  perhaps 
equivalent  to  the  Phoenician  mtt),  Iddo  (irny,  iiy,  the 
prophet,  etc. ),  of  which  the  meaning  is  obscure  ;  Dodo 
(inn  or  i-p),  as  well  as  Dodai  (,-rn)  and  Dodi  (m),  might 
stand  for  *in"Tn>  Dodi-jah.  Padon  (pis)  and  Jadon 
(pn*)  possibly  belong  to  the  same  category. 

If  we  compare  Joseph  (rp'v)  with  Josiph-iah  (rpflDv), 
or  Jarlb  (n'T)  with  Jeho-iarib  (nn*in,)i   we  can  hardly 

_.    ...  doubt    that    the  shorter   ('increases,'3 

-  *      'contends')    are  abbreviations    of   the 

"      '  '  longer  {'  Yahwe increases,'  '  Yahwe con- 

tends') or  of  something  quite  similar.  Cp  also  Izrah, 
EV  Izrahite  (mr)>  '  rises' with  Izrah-iah  (n,rnT>);  Jakim, 
(□'p\  Sabasan  cpn*),  'raises'  with  El-iakim  (d'P^k)  > 
Jachin  (pD-)  'fixes'  with  Jeho-iachin  (pinn1) ;  Jephthah 
EV  (nTiS')  '  opens'  with  the  name  contained  in  WnnE'  '1 
(valley  of  Jiphthah-el)  ;  Japhlet  (l^l?Q,),  'rescues,'  with 
*in*^s'  (^irr^z,  Pelat-iah);  Yirham  (cnT,  Yfirahem  ; 
MT  Jeruham)  '  pities,'  with  Jerahmg-el  (^NDnT)  ;  Ibhar 
(inz*}.  'chooses'  (i.p"E^ptTos),  with  the  ancient  Aramaic 
SN-in^  ;    to  these  we  may  probably  add   Imrah  (mD'). 

1  In  what  follows  the  phrase  *  some  such  form  as'  is  omitted 
as  superfluous. 

2  For  some  reduplicated  forms,  see  below,  §  57. 

3  Cp  the  Arabic  name  Yazid. 
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'resists,'  and  MSra-iah  (rrip),  Yahboh  (nan-),  'hides' 
(i  Ch.  734.  Kt. ;  see  Jehubbah),  and  El-iahba  (tan-Stf, 
pin1,  on  an  intaglio),  and  Ezekiel  (Snpirr)-  The  follow- 
ing names  presuppose  the  Deity  as  the  subject,  and 
perhaps  originally  contained  some  divine  appellation — 
Jair  (vn'),  'enlightens';  Jfibin  (pa«),  'distinguishes,' 
'perceives';  Igal  (W),  'ransoms'  (cp  inns,  PSda-iah) ; 
Jamlech  (i^D'),  '  gives  dominion  (cp  the  Palmyrene 
lD^D".  'Ii/uXtxos,  in  Greek  literature  'Id/x/SXixos1)  ;  Imna 
(ym'),  'wards  off' ;  Imnah(,TjD'),  'determines'  (properly, 
'counts');  Jaalah  (nSjr)  or  Jaala  (nSy),  'is  high'  (cp 
the  Arabic  Ya'la),  which  last  name,  however,  may 
possibly  be  from  the  Aramaic,  and  signify  '  mountain- 
goat'  (see  below,  §  68).  Jaroah  (nil')  should  perhaps 
be  read  Yarwah — i.e. ,  '  (God)  enlarges  ' — cp  the  Sabaean 
3m.T.  To  the  same  class  may  belong  Jeush  (riy  or 
sry,  if  it  be  really  the  equivalent  of  the  Arabic  Yaghuth, 
'I^yoi'flosin  Miller — i.e.,  'helps,'  cpthe  Phoenician  ny-), 
and  also  Jair  (yj;\  I  Ch.  20 5),  '  awakes.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bearer  of  the  name  seems  to 
be  the  subject  in  the  following  : — Jibsam   (cw'T),    '  is 

54  Simula  fraSrant'  (?>'  CP  BJsSmath  (noc3,  'Apa- 
imperf  *""""">)•  Jaalam  (cH"),  '  is  youthful'  (?), 
Jashub  (3W'),2  'returns'  (cp  ECfpocn-os), 
Imla  (kSo1)  or  Imlah  (nSo'),  '  is  full'  (cp  n^d'  as  well  as 
ttta,  MaX^  in  Palmyrene),  Jephunneh  (nas\  <g 
'Ufowij),  'is  brought  back'  (?),  Izhar  (ins'),  'shines' 
(or 'oil'),  Ishbak(p3r'),  '  leaves  behind,'  '  outruns  '  3  (?), 
Ishua  (nic;').  '  is  worthy  '  (?),  from  which  Ishui  ('isji')  was 
probably  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  adjectival  ending, 
Isaac  (pns'),  'laughs'  =  pnc",  '  sports,'4  Jacob  (npjr), 
'follows'  ;  the  last  two  appear  to  have  been  originally 
names  of  gods.  The  following  names,  nearly  all  of 
which  occur  only  once  (in  Chronicles),  are  altogether 
obscure— Ishpan  (;=!»■),  Idbash  (wit),  Idlaph  (>pT), 
Jaziz  (it),  Jalon  (fb<),  Jaakan  ([£[)>  or  [jjjr),  Jachan 
( I ;>'.''>•  Ishbah  (n3B'").  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
national  name  JStur  (i?iy),  if  at  least  it  be  derived 
from  -no  and  not  from  icav 

A  feminine  form  of  this  class  is  Timna  (yaon,  Edomite), 
which  perhaps  originally  presupposed  some  goddess — 
85.  Prefixed  t  e'g' '  Ashtoreth  (rnnis>y) — as  the  subject. 
In  the  case  of  Tahan  (|nn),  the  true 
pronunciation  is  possibly  Tahon,  'she  is  gracious.' 
Teman  (p-n),  '  south,'  is  primarily  the  name  of  a  place. 

Instead  of  a  sentence,  a  simple  participle  or  adjective 
expressing  the  same  idea  may  often  serve  as  a  proper 
56.  Adiective  name  •  'n  suc'1  cases  the  Deity  is  usually 
names  "le  loSica^  subject.  Thus  we  find  Zabud 
(mi),  'given  (by  God)'  ;  fern.  ZSbidah 
(RV  following  Kt,  ,TT3l),  Zgbudah  (AV  following  Kr, 
.Troi),  2  K.  2336  (cp  the  Aramaic  nt37,  ZepetSas,  the 
Arabic  Zabld,  also  Aupos,  Awpci,  the  Aramaic  N3\T, 
etc.);  Baruch  (ip-n),  'blessed'  ;  Rghum  (D,m) ;  Hanun 
(|an),  'pitied'  (cp  the  Talmudic  pn,  wjn) ;  Raphti 
(m£n),  'healed';  Gamul  (^oj),  'benefited'  (scarcely 
'weaned,'  cp  <,K>tai)  ;  David  (in,  rn),  'beloved';6 
probably  Modad  (-niD,  as  the  Samaritan  text  and  the 
LXX  read  in  Nu.  II26  _^,  instead  of  the  Masoretic 
Medad,  n--)  ;  perhaps  Hobab8  (zin,  cp  the  Aramaic 
and  Arabic  3<an,  etc. ,  nnniv  which  occurs  on  an  intaglio, 
also  $L\ovp.evos  ;  names  which  at  least,  in  certain  cases, 
may  have  been  intended  rather  to  express  love  on  the 
part  of  men) ;  Sgthur  (iWD),  '  hidden  '  (cp  the  Talmudic 

*  Iamlicus  in  CIL  8  3332,  is  probably  a  Palmyrene.       The 
Arabic  name  Tamlik  (fem.)  means  only  'she  has  power,'  'she 

But  2V/\  which  is  found  on  an  ancient  Hebrew  intaglio,  may 

be  3?i  '■';  1'Z"  (for   2'V^K,  Eliashib),   according  to  1  Ch.  7  1 
(Kt.) 

Cp  py\ei  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Sdbik. 
It  would  seem  that  the  roots  pna  and  pnty  were  originally 
distinct. 

For  another  possible  explanation  see  David  (beg.). 
For  other  suggestions  see  Hobab. 
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WmD)-  To  the  same  class  belong,  in  spite  of  the 
different  vocalisation,  Zaccur  (n3I),  'remembered'; 
Azzur  (-my),  'helped';  Shammua  (jnaei),  'heard'  (or 
rather,  ■  one  with  reference  to  whom  a  prayer  is  heard,' 
the  prayer  primarily  being  that  of  the  mother) ; 1  Hasshub 
(a«s*n),  'thought  of;  Jaddiia  (yrr),  'known';  Amos 
(etoy),  'borne.'  Probably  we  may  add  Meshullam 
(pwo).  fem-  Meshullemeth  (noWto),  'kept  safe';  and 
Shallum  (mW>).  A  slightly  different  example  is  Saul 
(W»),  'asked'  (cp  WnW,  Shealti-el),  with  its  exact 
equivalent  in  Aramaic  uriw,  kS'b-  (2e«\as,  SiXas),  cp 
OeairrjTo^,  "ETreu/cros,  etc. 

It  is  possible  that  in  several  other  cases  laudatory 
titles,  used  as  proper  names,  were  originally  understood 
67.  Possible  aS  referrinS  to  some  deity  whose  name 
abbrev  was  contained  in  'hem  (see  above,  §  49). 
_  This  might  apply  to  Amoz(pDN),  'strong" 
(cp  i.tson,  Amaz-iah) ;  Zadok  (pns),  'just'  (cp  pnsi,r, 
JehozadSk) ;  Ram  (di)  and  Segub  (2<iitr  or  211b),  '  lofty' 
(cp  m,T  3JCJ1,  Is.  2ni7).  More  doubtful  cases  are 
Adin  (py),  Adina  (wiy),  and  py,  Eden,  'blissful'  (in 
spite  of  pyirr,  Jehoaddin  RV  ;  pyi,r,  Jehoaddan  AV)  ; 
Paruah  (mis),  'blooming'  in  spite  of  the  Talmudic 
.vms);  Hariph  (tjnn),  Hareph  (rpn),  'sharp'  (? — in  spite 
of  iprvSlti  Elihoreph);  Ethan  (|n'lt),  'perpetual.'  In  the 
case  of  the  Edomite  Hadad  (™),  the  name  of  the  god 
is  all  that  has  remained  of  the  original  compound,  and 
the  same  remark  may  apply  to  Melech  (tjSd,  cp  ^I7D''?^^, 
Eli-melech),  Malluch  (t^d),  Baal  (Sy3,  cp  BaaX  the 
Tyrian,  Jos.  c,  ^.121),  Addon  (piK)  and  Addan  (pN, 
cp  the  Palmyrene  «:nn),  for  which  we  should  probably 
read  Adon.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  these  latter 
names  mean  nothing  more  than  '  master,'  as  applied  to 
human  beings,  like  the  Aramaic  kid,  fem.  wra.  Md.p8a, 
and  its  variations.  The  personal  name  Gad  (-u,  and 
Gadi  <ij  ?)  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  abbreviation 
of  a  compound  in  which  u  was  either  a  god  or  else 
'  fortune. '  The  tribe  of  the  -u  'J3 2  may  also  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  god. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  many  Hebrew 

proper  names  are  in  reality  abbreviations.     Among  these 

KR   "Rpd      V      must    De   included   those   reduplicate' 

i    ,  j.    "        formswhichoriginatewithsmallchildren 
cated  forms.    ,  r.     .,  °       f  ,  T  ... ,  ,     ,  „.. 

(after  the  manner  of  '  L1I1  for  '  Eliza- 
beth,' '  Mimi '  for  'Marie,'  'Lulu'  for  'Louisa') — e.g. , 
Shavsha  (nvw),3  Shisha  (xt?'^),  Sheshai  ('tpe*),  Shashai 
(•ere/),  Sheshan  ([EX'),  Shashak  (pre/),  Zaza  (nu),  Ziza 
(kI'i).4  To  discover  the  original  forms  of  such  names 
is,  of  course,  impossible.  In  Bebai  ('33)  we  seem  to 
have  the  same  term  of  endearment  which,  in  the  form 
Babba,  served  as  the  nickname  of  a  well-known  Arab,5 
and  is  found  also  in  a  N.  African  inscription — Babbe  (for 
Babba)  /(ilius),  see  Epliem.  epigr.  5256  ;  the  word  is 
ultimately  identical  with  Engl,  baby,  Fr.  bibe",  words 
formed  in  imitation  of  an  infant's  first  attempts  to  speak. 
Of  the  names  hitherto  enumerated  the  vast  majority 
have  a  religious  meaning,  and  this  is  true  even  of  many 
r*\\  +  °^  those  in  which  no  god  is  expressly 
f  rrara  mentioned.      The  same  thing  may  be 

,.    .  "     said  of  the  Semites  generally  ;  nor  shall 

ligrious  names.       .  ■     A.  \      x. 

°  we  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  such  was 

once  the  case  among  the  Arabs,   though  long  before 

Islam  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of 

the  growing  tendency  in  favour  of  simple  names.      In 

Greek  names  also  religious  ideas  are  prominent,  but  less 

so  than  in  the namesof  the  Semites.6     Great  importance, 

moreover,  must  be  attached  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  above 


1  Such  abbreviations  are  common  in  names  of  this  sort. 

2  No  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  Massoretic 
vocalisation  distinguishes  Gad  the  idol,  as  well  as  Gaddi  (Nu. 
13  1 1),  from  the  other  Gad,  Giidi  (see  Gad,  §  1). 

3  For  another  explanation  see  Shavsha. 

4  On  reduplicated  forms  in  the  language  of  Arabian  children, 
see  Goldziher  in  the  ZDMG,  33  607. 

5  He  derived  the  name  from  a  verse  uttered  by  his  mother 
when  he  was  an  infant. 

6  It  is  remarkable  how  few  theophorous  names  occur  in  Homer. 
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parallels  show,  the  names  of  the  Hebrews  hardly  differ 
at  all  from  those  of  the  other  Semites  with  respect  to  the 
religious  conceptions  therein  expressed.  These  forma- 
tions, it  is  to  be  remembered,  go  back  to  i  remote 
antiquity  ;  we  must  therefore  be  careful  not  to  interpret 
them  in  too  spiritual  a  sense.  Names  like  '  God  has 
helped,'  'God  has  delivered,'  etc.,  referred  no  doubt 
originally  to  the  help  afforded  by  the  Deity  to  the  mother 
in  granting  her  a  child  or  in  averting  the  peril  of  death. 
It  is  true  that  from  the  time  of  the  prophets  onward  a 
more  spiritual  or  at  least  a  more  general  conception 
began  to  prevail.  But  a  name  like  the  Palmyrene  Nn'rQ 
(  =  xnssi3).  '  Bol  has  wiped  away,  effaced,'  also  belongs 
to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  religious  development,  since 
the  reference  is  to  the  effacing  of  sin. 

We    may   now  pass   on    to    names    of  other   kinds, 
mentioning  some  of  those  categories  which  are  most 

„„    a,i        important  and  most  clearly  defined.     Inwell- 
60.  Other     ■  K  4.  J  .  t     f 

!•     ,  nigh   every  case   these   names   consist  ot  " 

single  member  only,  though  it  will  some- 
times be  necessary  to  include  compounds,  and  even  to 
refer  back  to  names  which  have  1  religious  meaning. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  meaning  of  a  name 
applies,  in  strictness,  only  to  the  first  individual  who 
receives  it.  When  once  a  name  has  been  coined,  it  is 
liable  to  be  used  indiscriminately,  that  is  to  say,  without 
any  special  reference  to  its  original  significance.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  among  the  Hebrews  the  real 
meaning  of  indigenous  names  could  never  be  forgotten 
to  so  large  an  extent  as  has  been  the  case  among  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe. 

Some  names  refer  to  the  special  position  which  the 
new-born  child  occupies  within  the  family.      If  we  were 

_„    -,.     ,,  better  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 

61.  First-born.  .  .  ,H  ,         ,  , 

in  which  names  have  been  coined,  we 

should  doubtless  perceive  that  this  class  of  names  is 
really  much  larger  than  might  appear  at  first  sight. 
Thus,  as  was  mentioned  above,  it  is  clear  from  Gen.  3O22 
that  Jephthah  ( nns*  =  i\\*rm£:\  Yiftah-el)  means  the  first- 
born. The  same  meaning  obviously  belongs  to  Becher 
(iD3i  from  which  is  derived  the  adjectival  form  ^32, 
Bichri),  the  equivalent  of  the  Arabic  Bakr,  found  also  in 
NabaUean  and  Sab.tan  ;  cp  YlpuiToyiv^,  Upojtokttittjs, 
Upoyovos.  For  rrrba,  1  S.  9  1,  some  MSS.  of  © 
have  Ba^ejtp,1 — i.e.,  T33  or  -133.  In  1  Ch.  S38  (  =944) 
Bocheru  (mj)  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the  name  of  a 
man,  but  it  was  no  doubt  originally  1*133,  '  his  first-born,' 
cp  830. 

In  the  Semitic  languages  we  find  a  considerable  number 
of  names  from  the  root  rjSn,  whereby  a  child  is  designated 
62  Substi  as  a  5UDSt'tute  f°r  onelost.  The  NabaUean 
tution  ^W&n,  'substitute  of  God'  {i.e.,  given 
by  God),  proves  that  these  names  also 
originally  had  a  religious  sense,  like  'AvtL5otos,  'AvtI- 
dojpos,  which  presuppose  a  giver  ;  cp  likewise  'Avriyovos, 
' AvTi<f>avT}s ,  ' Avri<pavTo$.  Among  the  Jews  the  earliest 
specimens  of  names  formed  from  the  root  above  men- 
tioned are  Xa\0ei  (Chalphi  RY),  1  Mace.  11 70  [AV], 
and  Alphceus,  'AXcpalos  in  the  NT,  which  corresponds 
to  ■x2L,,n  in  the  Talmud.  Probably,  however,  the 
same  meaning  underlies  several  other  names — e.g. , 
Manasseh  (nir:c),  'he  who  causes  (a  loss)  to  be 
forgotten,'  Menahem  (cmD),  'comforter'  (found  also 
in  Phoenician  and  ancient  Aramaic,  cp  fern.  ncrun 
on  an  ancient  intaglio,  which  is  Palestinian  but 
probably  not  Israelite),  Nahum  (cin:,  Phoenician  cru, 
Xdou/xo?  of  Aradus,  C/G,  2526),  also  vocalised  Nehum 
<c:-j)  and  Naham  (cm),  so  likewise  ^na  (Nahamani) 
derived  from  j^nj.  Tanhumeth2  (narun),  'comfort,' 
evidently  an  abstract  noun  (cp  the  Talmudic  mron. 
N-injn,  Qavovfxov),  Nehem-iah  (n*Dm),  in  which  the  refer- 
ence to  God  still  appears.  The  names  Rgpha-iah  (rr£n), 
Repha-el  ('*n2-i.  cp  Arabic  Yarfti),  perhaps  convey  a 
similar  idea;   so  also  certain  derivatives  of  y\v — c.g.t 

1  For  other  readings  see  I5echoratk. 

2  The  vocalisation  can  scarcely  be  correct. 
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Meshobab  (snte),  Shobab  (iw),  and,  if  it  be  really 
pre-exilic,  El-iashib  (;-r\s).  This  last,  at  a  subsequent 
time,  no  doubt,  was  supposed  to  denote  restoration  from 
the  Exile.  Reuben  (pitn)  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  and  may  be  explained  as  'reparation'  like  the 
Palmyrenian  nm,  Rubatis,  the  Arabic  Ruba;  but  the 
interpretation,  '  behold  a  son  ! '  is  also  possible.  The 
Arabic  names  'Jydd,  Budail,  the  Abyssinian  Fanto, 
Fa?itu,  Tikkit,  Matakko,  A'dsd  (the  real  name  of  King 
Theodore),  likewise  signify  'compensation.' 

JeshebS-ab  [EY]  (ntots",  iCh.  24-3)  appears  to  be 
3N  2Z'\  'he  brings  back  the  father  '  =  Avrlyovos.  It  is 
true  that  T<r/3ad\  in  (5>AL  seems  to  presuppose  Syaaa" 
{i.e.,  Baal)  ;  but  in  this  case /3aaX  must  be  a  scribal  error, 
for  the  Chronicler  would  scarcely  have  bestowed  such  a 
name  on  a  Levite. 

Posthumous  CETriyivTjs,  MeT&yovos,  etc.)  is  the  most 
probable  rendering  of  Akkub  (aipy),  Jacob  {ipy).  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  the  essential  point  is  that  he  was 
born  after  his  brother. 

The  root  3py,  which  appears  also  in  the  Palmyrene 
2pyLvD>  Dpyny  (A0ijaKaj3os),  the  Syriac  ttn^zpy,  the  Talmudic 
.V3pyi  ND'pyi  K3piy»  the  Arabic  'OAba,  'Okaib,  admits  of  various 
other  .stnses,  and  may  perhaps  also  mean  'compensation.' 

Twin  occurs  first  in  the  NT  name,  Qwfids  (Thomas), 
_.  explained  as  AISv/jlos  (Didymus),  which  is 

"  - "  itself  a  Greek  proper  name,  corresponding 

birth         l°  l^e  Phoenician  cxn-     Owfias  is  KDiMn, 
a  Hebrew  form  with  the  Aramaic  termina- 
tion ;  the  later  pronunciation  is  nditi- 

Azubah  (rnny),  'forsaken,'  perhaps  means  a  girl 
whose  mother  died  in  giving  birth  to  her.  The  same 
idea  may  be  conveyed  by  Azmaveth  (niDiy),  'death  is 
cruel,'  by  Genubath  1  (nm::,  cp  the  Talmudic  and  Syriac 
ktm),  and  by  the  Aramaic  form,  Hatlpha  (Kfl'Dn, 
Ezra254  =  Neh.  7s6).2 

The  name  Geber  (inj,  1  K.  4  13  19)  expresses  the  joy 

ca    r*-w^A   °f  tne  motner  on  having  a  male  child  ;  cp 

64.  Child   ,  ,  o  i.   ■       r  -., 
names      Job^3,    n3J  n3n*     II  1S  of  course  possible 

that  we  should  pronounce  Gibbor,  '  hero. ' 
Cp  the  Palm,  -aj,  the  Ar.  Jabr.  On  Ahimoth  (niD*n«)i 
see  above,  §  45  end.3 

Ben  (p),  %  son,1  in  iCh.  15i8,  is  very  doubtful;  per- 
haps it  should  be  read  ^3 — i.e.,  it  may  suggest  more  or 
less  distinctly  the  idea  of  'my  son,'  like  the  Abyss. 
Gobdzie,  'my  boy.'  Cp  also  the  Talm.  Npir,  'suck- 
ling,' N3113,  'little  son,'  and  the  Ar.    Walid,  'son.' 

Naarah  {myi),  'girl,'  occurs  in  1  Ch.  4s  /.,  and 
corresponds  to  the  Talm.  unh'  (for  Nm1?')-  Cp  the 
Nabatasan  m3,  '  little  daughter.' 

Jaalam  (aSy,  see  above,  §  54)  may  mean  'youthful, 
strong,'  and  Japhla  (y**r),  'tall  of  stature,'  a  name  of 
this  kind  being  often  bestowed  upon  an  infant  as  a 
bonum  auguriutn. 

Instead  of  Ahiam  (dxtin),  we  should  probably  read 
Ahi-em    (Dtrnit),    '  mother's    brother,'    and    instead    of 

65.  Relation-    Ah°mait  <™^:  Athe   fo™;a™,   ac- 

ship  cording  to  ffiAa  (  Axafial)— i.  e. ,  -ax  <ntt 

*'  (Ahi-immi),     'my    mother's    brother.' 

So  also  in  Aram,  we  find  nonn,  nminn,  not  to  mention 
other  varieties  of  spelling ;  on  this  and  similar  ex- 
pressions of  relationship  used  as  proper  names,  see 
an  essay  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article  in  the 
WZKM,  6  307  ff*  The  idea  is  that  the  new-born  child 
will  at  some  future  time  stand  by  his  mother,  as  if  he 
were  her  brother.  To  this  corresponds  Ahab  (uNnft), 
'father's  brother,'  of  which  the  more  correct   form  is 

1  See  also  Genubath. 

2  On  the  other  hand  the  Palmyrene  name  N333  means  '  thief 
like  the  Arabic  Sarik.  Such  a  name  might  perhaps  have  been 
used  by  Israelites  also  at  a  very  early  period,  when  skill  in 
staaling,  or  at  least  in  robbing,  was  very  highly  esteemed. 

3  Instead  of  GibbSr  (1^;),  Ezra  2  20,  we  find  in  Neh.  7  25 
Gibeon  (pyaj,  the  name  of  a  place),  which  is  probably  the  right 
reading. 

4  A  considerable  number  of  fresh  details  might  now  be  added. 
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probably  Ahi-ab  (smito),  since  'A^Ca/Jos  was  the  name 
of  a  nephew  of  Herod,  and  in  Jer.  29  21  /.  <g 
[BtfAQ]  has  'Ax'd£.  Cp  the  Aram,  \-m»n  Nnx  and 
several  varieties  of  the  same  name.  To  the  same  class 
belongs  Ah-ian  (prw<)  =  Syr.  wn«,  'relative,  cousin,' 
which  also  occurs  as  a  proper  name. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to   a  group   of  names 

descriptive  of  physical  peculiarities.      Some  of  these  may 

66  Phvsioal    have    been   orig'nally  nicknames,  like 

peculiarities.   \he  ""'responding  «™s  in  Latin ;•  but 

*  Arabic  usage  seems  to  show  that  such 

terms,  even  when   they  are   far  from   flattering,   often 

served  from  the  first  as  proper  names  in  the  ordinary 

sense.2     This  applies  also  to  many  Hebrew  names  of 

other  kinds,  such  as  those  borrowed  from  animals. 

HakkStan  (;ap,i),  Ezra  8 12,  'the  small  one';  the 
article  is  here  not  easy  to  explain.  Cp  the  Phcen. 
|Bf>  (doubtful),  Njap,  the  Talm.  mijn,  etc.,  also 
Pumilio,  Pusilla.  Habakkuk  (p'pnn),  or  (after  ©'s 
anflanovfi)  pipjn  (Habbakuk),  might  be  explained  as 
'  dwarf, '  from  the  Arabic  ;  but  the  meaning  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.3 

The  very  ancient  name,  Laban  (pS),  'white,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Ar.  Abyad,  to  AeO/cos  and  to  Albinus* 
The  Levitical  name,  Libni  (-jnS  (gBA  Ao$iv[f\l),  which 
has  the  adjectival  ending,  may  perhaps  convey  the  same 
sense.  Haruz  (pin)  is  probably  '  yellow  '  (  =  Flavins}), 
and  Zflhar  (ins),  'reddish  white';  cp  the  Talm. 
upcia  the  Ar.  A/pnar,  Kiimait,  the  Lat.  Rufus,  all 
of  which  mean  'red.'  On  an  ancient  Hebrew  intaglio 
we  find  the  name  mnu;  'blackish,'  like  the  Syr. 
KD31N,  the  Ar.  Aswad,  Siihaim  (which  is  also  Sab.), 
etc.,  MAas,  Niger. 

Harim  (cm,  cm)  might  be  derived  from  Din  in  its 
usual  meaning,  '  inviolable, '  '  holy, '  etc.  Since,  however, 
Harumaph  (-pnrt)  is  probably  to  be  explained,  with 
Gesenius,  as  rju  Dnn,  we  may  conclude  that  the  former 
name  also  signified  '  with  pierced  nose, '  like  the  Ar. 
Ahram. 

Heresh  (u-in,  more  probably  Heresh,  tshn),  or,  in  its 
Aram,  form,  Nehn,  Harsha  (cp  the  Palm.  Kenn,  'Apcra), 
'dumb,'  =  Ar.  Ahras.  Chimham  (cied),  Chimhan 
(j.TC3,  in  Jer.  41i7  Kt.  dudd),  'blind"'  (?).  Ater 
(iL'K  =  Itter),  'left-handed,'  Zratos,  Scarvola.  Paseah 
(nDS  =  Pisseah),  '  halting,' Ar.  A'raj,  etc.,  Claudius. 

Kareah  ( =  rn,l  =  Kereah,  nip),  'bald.'cp  the  Palm. 
Nnn'3J,  the  Ar.  Aira,  etc. ,  Calvus.  The  Sinaitic  imp, 
,lmp,  admits  of  another  meaning.  Korah  (m'p)  appears 
to  have  been  originally  the  name  of  a  place  ( '  bare 
surface'). 

Ikkesh  (;?py),  'crooked,'  cp  Ar.  As'ar,  Su'air. 
Gideon  (jijru)  =  Ar.  Jud'dn,  'maimed.' 
Gareb  (31;),    'scabby,'    cp    Palm,    mu,    ktu,  Ar. 
Juraib,  Jarbd. 

Zeruah  (nynx),  'leprous'  (fern.),  like  the  Ar.  Abras.b 

Among    laudatory   names    may    be    mentioned   Job 

(ivk),     'assailant,'    i.e. ,     'brave    warrior'     (cp    Ar. 

67.  Laudatory  Mul!drib):  Barak  dm),  'lightning'; 
Mered  hi-),  iCh.  417,  'resistance,'6 
unless  this  be  the  name  of  a  place,  of  which  in 
Semitic  countries  there  are  several  derived  from  the 
root  i-ic.  To  these  maybe  added  3S3,  Caleb  [</.v.] 
(of  which  Chelub,  3^3,  and  Chelubai,  *3(S3,  are  prob- 
ably incorrect  variations),  'raging  with  canine  mad- 
ness '  ;  a  brave  warrior  may  be  compared  to  a  mad 
dog,  as  is  Shown  by  the  corresponding  Arabic  name 
Aklab  (which  occurs  also  in  Nabataean).  On  the  other 
hand,  Nabal  (Szj),  '  fool,'  can  hardly  have  been  the  real 
name  of  the  foolish  man  who  refused  his  services  to 
David.     On  laudatory  proper  names,  see  also  above,  § 

For  what  follows  many  English,  German,  and  other  modern 
fcuropean/a/w/y  names  might  be  quoted. 

t-p  such  names  as  Havaio-\rj<;,  Aitrxv\os  in  Greek. 

bee  also  Habakkuk.  4  For  another  view  see  Laban. 

bee,  however,  Zeruah.        6  For  another  view  see  Mered. 
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57-  To  the  same  class  belong  NSzIah  (n<!u),  'excellent' 
(Aram.);  Naaman  (pyj,  cp  Ar.  Wu'mdn),  and  the 
fern.  Naainah  (,iDy,),  'pleasant,'  together  with  several 
other  Arabic  names  from  the  root  oyj  \  Delilah  (nVVl) 
probably  '  delicate. '  We  might  add  Asher  (n^),  which 
perhaps  means  •  happy '  ;  but  it  may  also  be  taken  as 
an  abbreviation  of  the  obscure  name  which  appears  as 
Asar-el  RV  (\xil-.x)  or  Asri-el  (Sunu-K)  in  the  MT.  The 
notion  of  '  long  life '  seems  to  be  expressed  in  Huldah 
(niSn,  fern.),  Heled  (iSn,  very  doubtful),  and  Heldai l 
("iSn);  cp  Arabic  fJdlid,  lUahlad,  Yalilud.  Similarly 
Anion  (px),  Amnon  (q.v.,  p:DN),  may  signify  'safe,' 
out  of  danger. 

Names  borrowed  from  animals  (not  always,  it  should 
be  observed,  of  the  nobler  and  stronger  kinds)  are  found 
68  Animal  amonS  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  among 
names.  the  Arabs  and  otner  races.  That  the 
name  of  the  '  lion  '  is  so  used  does  not 
appear  certain,  since  Aneh  (EV  n'lKrt),  2  K.  1625,  may 
be  open  to  question,  on  account  of  the  article.2  'Apt, 
Josephus,  BJ,  vi.  18  vi.  26  vii.  5  5,  may  be  an  abbrevia- 
tion. Instead  of  Laish  (&•<?)  of  1  S.  2544  we  find  vh  in 
2S.  3 15  Kt. ,  and  <BBL  diverges  in  both  passages;  but 
Ei'S,  corresponding  to  the  Ar.  Laitfi,  '  lion,'  is  prob- 
ably the  right  reading.  The  same  meaning  belongs  to 
Asad  ("Atrados,  Miller),  a  favourite  name  with  all 
Arabs  ;  cp  AcW,  Leo.  ZSeb  (3x1,  a  name  said  to  have 
been  borne  by  a  Midianite  prince)  is  '  wolf  ;  cp  Arabic 
Dhi'b,  also  Auras,  Lupus.  Zibeon  (pjnx),  'male 
hyaena'  ;3  cp  Arabic  Dubd'a,  Dubai  a.  Shual  C?yuj), 
'fox';   cp  Ar.   Thual'GY.  'Khum-qi,. 

Eglah  (,iS:y,  fern.),  'cow,'  cp  Ar.  '  Ijl  (masc. ), 
'Ojail,  Palm,  i^jy  ('Oy-fcov,  fem.  'Oyrj\rj),  Sab.  D^y, 
Gk.  IIopTis,  AdfiaXis,  etc.,   Vitulus. 

Zibiah  (n-3s)  fem.  (x>as,  Zibia,  masc.  1  Ch.  89),  in 
its  Aram,  form  Tct/3t0d  (Acts 9 36 40),  'gazelle.'  Cp 
Phcen.  N3s,  Ar  Zabya,  etc.,  also  Aop/cds,  Ne/3p«, 
etc.  Similarly  Epher  (i£jn),  and  the  diminutive  form 
Ephron  (pisy),  seem  to  mean  'young  gazelle';  cp 
Ar.  Ghazdla  Farkad,  etc.  Some  animal  of  a  kindred 
species  is  denoted  by  Dishon  (pE"i,  |tji),  Dishan  ([eh). 
In  like  manner  Leah  (nub,  fem.)  perhaps  means 
a  kind  of  gazelle,  corresponding  to  Lay,  Luwaiy  in 
Arabic  ;  Aron  (px),  Aran  (px,  according  to  the  Syr. 
Arnd),  is  'mountain-goat,'  like  Jael  C?y,  fem.),  of 
which  Jaala  (sSy),  Jaalah  (nSy),  may  be  the  Aram. 
form  (see  above,  §  53)  ;  cp  Arabic  Wa'la  (masc.  form 
OvclKov).  The  Arabic  Badan  and  Arwd  (fem. )  have 
the  same  meaning. 

Immer  (ien),  '  male  sheep,'  corresponds  to  the  Arabic 
Hamal ;  and  Rachel  (Sni).  '  ewe,'  to  the  Arabic  Ruhaila 
(diminutive  form). 

Hamor  (lion),  '  ass '=  Arabic  Himdr,  Lat.  Asellus. 
Hezir  (Yin),  '  boar  '=  Arabic  Hinzir,  and  still  at  the 
present  day  Hanzir*  The  name  Yin  'J3,  which  may 
seem  strangely  inappropriate  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  of  this  very  family  ;  the 
pronunciation  Hezir,  which  is  also  that  of  <§EL,  has 
been  adopted  in  order  to  distinguish  the  name  from 
Hazir.  By  the  '  boar '  is  here  meant  the  w  lid  boar,  as 
i  type  of  combativeness.  The  names  Kdwpos,  Aper 
were  similarly  used ;  the  corresponding  term  Vardz 
appears  frequently  as  a  proper  name  among  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  Sasanian  Empire. 

Shaphan  (fsc*),  the  name  of  an  animal  similar  to  the 
marmot  (hyrax) — cp  the  synonymous  Arabic  names, 
IVabr,   Ubair. 

Achbor  (112:1"),  'mouse' — cp  1335;  on  an  Israelite 
intaglio  and  several   times  in  Phoenician  inscriptions, 

1  But  see  also  Huldah,  Heled,  Heldai. 

2  See  Argor,  2. 

3  The  many  animal  names  among  the  inhabitants  of  Seir 
(Gen.  36)  have  been  noticed  by  WRS  {Kin.  218).  In  some 
points,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  has  gone  too  far,  and  his  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  does  not  appear  satisfactory  to  the  writer 
of  the  present  article. 

4  See  Jones  in  the  Record  of  the  Bombay  Government,  43  60. 
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Arabic  'Akbar   and    the    synonymous  Fa'r,   etc.,    also 
MOs,  Mus. 

Aiah  (,tx),  'hawk,'  or  some  such  bird  of  prey, 
corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Hidd ,  Kask'am,  Gk.  'IVpa£. 

Ort/b  (3-ty,  a  name  ascribed  to  a  Midianite  prince), 
'  raven '  =  Arabic  Gkurdb,  Gk.  K6pa£,  Lat.  Corvus. 

Jonah  (nj'r),  '  dove,'  is  a  man's  name,  like  the  corre- 
sponding Arabic  names  Jfamdm,  Hamd?na.  The  Arabic 
Fdhita,  Gk.  Hepio-repd,  Ipvyuv,  Q6.ttlov,  are  names  of 
women. 

Hoglah  (.-tan),  partridge' — the  word  may  have  the 
same  meaning  when  it  is  the  name  of  a  place,  shortened 
from  nSan  JT3- 

Zippor  (-ibx,  -via*,  fem.  Zipporah,  max),  'small  bird' 
=  Palm.  joss  (2e00epa),  Arabic,  'Usfur,  Gk.  n?7ros, 
Xrpovdos. 

Nahash  (trm).  '  serpent,'  with  its  diminutive  Nahshon 
(firn:),  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Haiya,  Hanask,  Afd, 
etc.,  Gk.  ApaKuv.  N£hushta  (xn;::nj,  fem.)  is  doubtful. 
Saraph  (rnc)  also  denotes  some  kind  of  serpent. 

Nun  (pa,  Non,  p),  'fish.'  So  ancient  a  name  may 
perhaps  be  connected  with  the  worship  of  fish-deities 
which  is  known  to  have  prevailed  in  those  countries  ;  to 
this  Exod.  20  4  refers,  '  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the 
earth. ' 

Hagab  ( 3Jn).  and,  in  its  Aram,  form ,  Hagaba 
(tt3an)i  Hagabah  nrun  (cp  Agaba,  Agabus),  'grass- 
hopper,' corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Jardd,  Jundub,  Gk. 
'AicptSliav.  Gazzam  (qjj)  is  probably  another  form  of 
gdzdm,  which  has  the  same  meaning  {e.g. ,  Joell  4). 

Deborah  (min.  mini,  better  it  would  seem,  Dibborah, 
nnisi,  according  to  <§'s  form  Ae/3/3cipa),  'bee,' — cp 
jVIV\«r<ros,  fem.  Me\i<r<ra. 

Parosh  (tyjns),  'flea,' — cp  ^i'/XXos,  ^i)\\a,  and  the 
African  priest,  L.  Caecil.  Saturninus  Pulex  [Ephem. 
epigr.  5656). 

Gaal  f^y;)  is  explained  by  Wellhausen  {f/G  26, 
2nd  ed.  44)  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Jual,  '  dung 
beetle  '  ;  but  this  is  uncertain,  although  Josephus  seems 
to  have  the  form  VvdXrjs.  Cp  Kdvdapos,  fem.  KavOdpa, 
2,7} pa  fj, (3  os. 

Tola  (ySin).  '  worm,' — the  Arabic  names,  Du'dd, 
Duddn,  perhaps  have  the  same  meaning. 

Names    borrowed     from    plants    are    much    rarer. 

Tamar    (-icn,    fem.),    'date-palm,'    seems    to    have    no 

RQ    PI      t   equivalent    among    Arabic    proper    names  ; 

since    names    of    this    class    are    many  in 
names.  ,  ■  J  , 

Arabic,    it   must    appear   strange    that    the 

queen  of  trees  is  unrepresented.      Allon  (pW*),  'oak'  or 

'terebinth,'  i_Ch.  437,  is  perhaps  properly  the  name  of 

<x  place,  like  Elon  (jiSx.  |V?»k),  Tappuah  {men,  see  §  10), 

and  Eshcol  (^cw,   Gen.  141324),   the  representative  of 

the  ^;:'x  Vm,  '  valley  of  grape-clusters'  ;  Wellhausen  is 

probably  right  in  identifying  Anub  (aiay,  1  Ch.  48),  with 

the  place  called  Anab  [zyj)  m  Josh.  II21  15so  (De gent. 

34  ff\      I-ebana    (ton^),    Lfibanah  (mnS),    is   perhaps 

'  poplar,'  properly  '  the  white  tree,'  like  the  Aram,  min  ; 

elsewhere  the  poplar  is  called  libneh  (nanS). 

Rimmon  (po*i),  '  pomegranate,' — cp'Potoy,  fem.  'Potci. 
Zcthan  {\nst),  Zctham  (cm),  may  signify  'olive,' — from 
a  similar  form  is  borrowed  the  Arabic  word  Zaitftn. 
Hadassah  (n^-,-i),  'myrtle';  cp  Mvpr-q,  Mvpriov, 
^ilvpivvrj. 

"Lwcravva,  "Zovadvva  (Susanna),  in  the  apocryphal 
addition  to  Daniel  and  in  the  NT  is  jww  or  n:c-tc\ 
'  lily';  this  name  appears  as  'Zwadvr/,  in  the  old  Semitic 
myth  from  Ctesias,  Diod.  Sic.  26  ;   cp  Xelptov  (fem.). 


Koz  ipp),    b'ne    Hakkoz    (pprr  -12) 


1  briar ' 


many 


Arabic  proper  names  are  borrowed  from  thorny  plants, 
which  symbolise  men  formidable  to  their  enemies  ;  cp 
"Anavdos. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  there  are  any  Hebrew  names 
denoting  a  trade  or  profession  ;  in  Arabic  we  find  only 
a  few  such  —  e.g. ,  Hdrith,  'ploughman';  Najjar, 
'  carpenter. '    Carmi  ( --2)  probably  does  not  mean  '  vine- 
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dresser,'  but  is  to  be  taken  as  an  adjective  designating 

70.  Trade 
names. 


race  (cp  Carmi).    cnirn-pfAV  'son  of  [one 
of]    the    apothecaries'),    Nch.  3  8,    is    one 


whose  parents  or  ancestors  were  aromatarii  ■ 
accordingly  we  should  read,  in  the  same  \erse,  c'STurrrp, 
'  son  of  the  goldsmiths. '  Such  appellations  are  not  rare 
inSyriac.  The  tfnWi  <jn  ( '  sons  of  the  lohish  ' ;  see  Halo- 
hesh),  traced  their  descent  from  a  magician,  the  ^2 
mren  ('  sons  of  the  Sophereth  '),  from  a  female  scribe  (!), 
whilst  the  ittSa  nns  \n  ('sons  of  Pahath  Moab'),  were 
proud  to  call  themselves  after  an  ancestor  who  had  been 
governor  of  Moab.  A  singular  nickname  is  gnen  to 
the  mother  of  the  family  known  as  □,3sn  rrofl  u3  ('  the 
sons  of  Pochereth-hazzebaim '),  'she  who  fetters  the 
gazelles,'  which  seems  to  mean  that  she  was  so  swift 
of  foot  as  to  overtake  these  animals.1  The  above 
designations  are  of  course  not  to  be  regarded  as  real 
names.  Arah  (ms)  might  be  the  Aramaic  word  for 
'wanderer'  (corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Oreah). 
Heber  and  Heber  (inn)  appear  to  be  wrongly  vocalised ; 
the  form  Hober  might  be  a  real  name,  meaning  '  en- 
chanter,' whereas  Haber  would  be  '  associate.' 

In  Arabic,  very  many  names  are  derived  from  objects 

of  various  kinds.      Such  names  are  suggested  sometimes 

-    „  by  a  resemblance  between  the  person 

from  objects  and  the  obJect'  sometimes  by  a  purely 
J  *  accidental  circumstance  attending  the 
birth.  The  present  writer  was  once  informed  by 
Wetzstein  that  among  the  Bedouins  a  girl  might  be 
named  Thalje,  'snow-flake,'  because  it  happened  to  be 
snowing  when  she  was  born.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
in  most  cases  to  guess  what  gave  rise  to  such  names. 
Among  the  Hebrew  names  hitherto  unexplained,  there 
may  be  some  which  belong  to  this  class,  though  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  they  are  very  numerous.  We  may 
here  mention  Hotham  (cnin),  'seal,'  like  the Gr.  20payfr ; 
the  same  meaning  probably  belongs  to  niyao  ('33).  s°ns 
of  Tabbaoth,  where  the  plural  form,  strange  as  it 
appears,  is  attested  also  by  <S5.  Purah  [RV]  (ma),  if 
correctly  vocalised,  is  'wine-press.'  Bakbuk  (piapa), 
'pitcher'  (cp  the  Aram,  name  Xov£a[s],  Chuza,  i.e., 
NiiD,  'pitcher,'  Lk.  83).  Rebecca  (np2i,  Ribhkah,  'Pe- 
fteKKa),  'cord,'  especially  such  as  was  used  for  tying 
sheep  (that  her  daughter-in-law  is  called  Rachel  [^m], 
'ewe,'  may  be  an  accidental  coincidence).  Rizpah 
(nssi),  '  pavement,'  Achsah  (noay).  'anklet' (for  women). 
This  last  belongs  to  a  special  category,  namely,  that  of 
names  borrowed  from  .articles  of  luxury,  of  which  the 
following  also  are  examples  : — Peninnah  (najfl).  probably 
the  singular  of  0T3B.  'corals,'2  Shoham  (pntr)'  some 
precious  stone  (perhaps  the  onyx).  Keziah  [RV] 
{nwp),  'cassia,'  and  Keren-happuch  (i]?sn  pp),  'box 
of  face  paint.'  The  last  two  are  ornamental  titles 
bestowed  by  the  poet  upon  the  daughters  of  Job. 
Perhaps  we  may  include  in  the  same  class  the  somewhat 
doubtful  name  Zeri  (hs),  which  may  be  another  form  of 
s6ri  (ns),  'storax,'  and  Zeruiah  (nTis  fem.),  which  may 
mean  'one  who  is  perfumed  with  storax.'  Cp  Mijpos, 
fem.  Mvpw,  also  Basemath  [RV]  {nccn). 

The  time  of  birth  may  have  suggested  the  names 
Nogah  (hjj)  and  Moza  (x^vr),  'sunrise';  but  it  is  also 
72  Time  Poss'^e  to  explain  them  as  metaphors.  An 
analogous  case  is Shaharaim  (cnniy),  'dawn,' 
if  the  form  be  correct.  A  similar  assumption  being 
made,  Hodesh  (chn,  fem.  1  Ch.  89)  signifies  'born  at 
the  feast  of  the  new  moon  ' ;  cp  Phoenician  wmil  which 
is  rendered  by  yovpLrjvios.  Shabbethai  (tu:;'.  2a/3- 
/3araios  in  the  Letter  of  Ansteas)  is  clearly  '  one  born  on 
the  Sabbath'  like  Bap(ra/3/3as  in  the  NT  (see  above,  § 
48).      Haggi  (vin),   Haggai  (^n),  fem.  Haggith  (nun),'3 

1  In  old  Arabic  poetry  a  horse  used  for  hunting  is  styled 
K aid  at  'nival-id,  'fetter  of  the  flying  animals.' 

2  See  Rudy. 

3  Haggiahf.-rsn,  the  name  of  a  man,  1  Ch.  6  i5[3o])can  hardly 
be  correct;  the  only  possible  rendering  would  be  'my  feast  is 
Yahwe.' 
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probably  mean  '  born  on  the  feast  day . '  Perhaps 
Moadiah  (.Tay'iD,  see  §  32)  may  have  the  same  sense. 
Names  of  this  kind,  usually  compounded  with  ben  (n) 
or  bar  (12)  as  the  case  may  be,  are  employed  by  other 
Semites,  in  particular  by  the  Syrians. 

An  idea  of  direction  is  expressed  in  the  names  Jamin 
h'O'),  Ben-jamin  (j-s-ja),  Min-ifunin  (prj'  p)  or  Mijamin 

71  Direction    (!'D"D)'  and  /0ph°n  <i1£5If'  ivss  Z'Phion>- 
73.  Direction.  Both   ^^   and   .^   ^  son  of  Qa^ 

seem  to  be  properly  names  of  districts,  '  southern '  and 
'  northern. ' 

We  may  here  add  the  strange  names  Jaakubah  (ropy), 
'towards  Jacob,'  and  Chenaanah  (n];'j^),  'towards 
Canaan.'  Moreover  in  1  Ch.  25  14  Jcsharelah  [so  EV] 
(n^xx",  for  which  ,\  2  has  Asharelah,  n^xi^'a)  may  natur- 
ally be  taken  to  mean  '  towards  Israel.' 

The  Arabs  use  also  many  abstract  nouns  as  proper 
names.     To  account  for  such  names  is  sometimes  even 


74.  Abstract. 


harder  than  to  account  for   those  which 


'  are  borrowed  from  material  objects.  A 
few  examples  of  this  class  have  already  been  mentioned 
incidentally  (cp  Gr.  T<t6tt/s,  'Afipoavvi],  'ZaQpoavv-q, 
etc.).  We  may  cite  here,  nijn,  Manoah,  'rest,'  (unless 
it  comes  from  the  root  n:s,  '  to  present  a  gift,'  and  there- 
fore belongs  to  the  category  in  §  57)  ;  Merab  (no) 
probably  '  increase  '  ;  Mahlon  (p^ne)  and  Chilion  (p,(?2), 
'sickness'  and  '  wasting '  (two  persons  who  are  intro- 
duced into  the  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
how  two  young  women  came  to  be  widows) ;  Naboth 
(n'z:.  masc. ),  perhaps  'height'  ;  Tikvah  (mpn,  masc. ), 
'hope'  ;  Rinnah(nn,  masc),  'shouting'  ;  Sacar  {"13b'), 
'reward'  (from  God) ;  Tehinnah  (nsnn,  masc. ),  'request' 
or  'favour';  Hezion  (|vm,  an  Aramaean),  'vision'; 
Michal  (^2"£,  fern.),  perhaps  'power'  ;  Harhur  (-nrnn), 
'fever.'  That  Mirmah  [RV]  (hdhd),  'deceit,'  should 
be  the  right  form  seems  very  improbable.  Tw/3[e]ir, 
TwfSetd,  Tobit  (masc),  'goodness,'  appears  in  post- 
biblical  Jewish  writings  as  ni2B,  rvDD.  Mahol  (Vino) 
might  be  '  dance, '  were  it  not  that  Mahlah  ( nSrro, 
masc.  and  fern.),  Mahalath  (nSre,  fern.)  and  Mahli 
(,src.  the  name  of  a  family  of  Levites)  point  to 
some  other  derivation  than  that  from  ^in  ;  the  un- 
certainty of  the  vocalisation  here  renders  it  impossible  to 
draw  any  conclusions.  Amongst  the  names  ending  in 

oth.  (ni)  there  may  be  some  abstract  nouns  which  perhaps 
should  be  pronounced  with  nth  (rn)  ;  but  nearly  all  of 

„-  t,.     .        these  are  very  doubtful,  and  in  some  cases 
75.  Final  rn.  ...    c  \..      ,.  . 

even  the  form  varies.      Thus  the  man  who 

is  called  Meshillemoth  (msfe'e)  in  Neh.  11 13  2  Ch. 
2812,  is  called  Meshillemith  (tvc'to)  in  iCh.  9iz;  in 
this  last  passage  (as  in  2  Ch. )  ©  has  -u$  [BAL],  whereas 
in  Neh.  11  r3  one  reading  [Ncamsinf]  is  -16.1  In  like 
fashion  the  same  man  appears  as  Shelomoth  (nicks')  and 
Shelomith  (n'c^c),  the  former  being  used  as  a  name 
elsewhere.  To  settle  the  precise  meaning  is  hardly 
possible.  Nor  can  we  explain  Meremoth  (niDiD,  masc  )  ; 
though  it  is  once  spelt  hdhd  it  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pounded with  nic,  'death.'  The  same  word  is  pos- 
sibly contained  in  Jenmoth  (niD'T).  Jeremoth  (nror), 
and  doubtless  in  Azmaveth  (niciy,  §  63)-  Lappidoth 
[RV]  (niTBS,  masc),  'torches,'  is  no  less  suspicious  in 
appearance  than  Mikloth  (niSpD,  MaKeX[X]o>0),  'rods.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Jgrioth  (niyr).  'tents'  (1  Ch.  2 18), 
may  be  originally  the  name  of  a  place.  Nebaioth  (nv2j), 
'heights'  (?),  the  name  of  a  people,  seems  to  be  a  real 
plural,  like  the  names  of  modern  Arabian  tribes  in  -at. 
The  plural  forms  Huppim  (rj'Bn.  CBn.  Gen.  4G21  ;  1  Ch. 
7i5>  and  Shuppim  (d-B£>,  cess  i  Ch.  7i=  15  26i6,  for 
which  Gen.  4621  has  Muppim,  d'Bd)  are  proved  incorrect 
by  the  adjectives  Huphamite  {'-Bin)  and  Shuphamite 
('CB't?).  The  form  Shgphupham  [RV]  (csssty,  Samaritan 
DBw)  is  found  in  Nu.  2639,  and  Shgphuphan  (|biec)  in 
1  Ch.  85.  Both  form  and  meaning  are  here  quite 
uncertain.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Shapham  (cec>, 

*  EK*A  omit ;  L  has  -w0. 
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the  name  of  a  man),  Shepham  (dsi?)  and  Siphmoth  [EV] 
(rrios»,  names  of  places),  and  also  of  the  adjective 
Shiphmite  (<dbis>).  Whether  the  dual  Diblaim  (n'Sm), 
as  the  name  of  a  man,  be  correct,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
since  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown. 

Adjectives  in  -i  (genlilicia)  appear  to  have  been  very 
rarely  used  as  names  in  the  strict  sense.  Thus  we  find 
76  Final/  JehQdi  ('""'"i"'  Jer-36M  2123)  ;  the  man  in 
question  is  thereby  designated  as  a.  real 
Judsean,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  his 
great-grandfather,  to  judge  by  his  name  Cushi  ('mj), 
was  a  native  of  ^Ethiopia.  Similarly  we  find  a  Boeotian 
named  Boiwtos,  a  Molossian  named  MoXocrcr6s,  a 
Thessalian  named  HeT0a\6s  (i.e.,  GeTraXos);  see  Pick, 
340.  A  Judith  [EV]  (jr-Hrr)  appears  even  in  Gen.  2634, 
and  in  the  well-known  romance  the  heroine  bears  the 
name'Ioi'5a#,  as  being  the  ideal  of  religious  and  political 
virtue.  The  Cushi  who  was  a  member  of  the  royal  family, 
according  to  Zeph.  li,  very  possibly  had  a  mother  be- 
longing to  some  black  race.  The  man  called  'B')3n  (the 
Cushite)  in  2  S.  18  and  'ciEn  7]^q  IDy  (Ebed-melech  the 
Cushite  ;  EV  Ethiopian),  who  is  mentioned  several  times 
by  Jeremiah,  were  no  doubt  of  African  extraction  ;  cp 
'C'D  in  the  Phoenician  inscription  of  Elephantine,  which 
is  contemporaneous  with  Jeremiah.  We  also  find  Beeri 
('1N3,  or  H2,  Beri,  1  Ch.  736),  'belonging  to  the  well,' 
or  'belonging  to  the  place  called  Beer,'  and  Gehazi 
('trrj  or  'in;),  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  derived 
from  the  name  of  some  place  compounded  with  'j  or 
N'j  (Ge,  valley)  ;  we  are  reminded  of  the  mysterious 
phrase  ?Wn  *j  (Ge-hizzaion,  'valley  of  vision')  in  Is.  22i  5. 
On  the  many  names  ending  in  z  in  the  genealogies, 
see  above,  §  52 — these  are  used  simply  as  adjectives. 
So  far  as  the  form  is  concerned  we  must  include  in  the 
same  class  names  like  Omri  (nrjy),  Barzillai  (,(?nn), 
'made  of  iron'  (cp  the  Punic  Birzilis,  genitive  case, 
Ephcm.  epigr.540)  and  Shimshai  (-cDc).  'solans,'  the 
name  of  a  non-Israelite  ;  in  later  times  Shimshai  appears 
among  the  Syrians  as  2.a/j.aatos,  Sa/itre'os,  and  the  brother 
of  Simeon  Styhtes  was  called  -roc  Though  the 
grammatical  form  of  these  three  names  offers  no  diffi- 
culty, their  origin  and  meaning  are  quite  obscure.1 
'C'Dtt'  might  also  be  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of  some 
name  like  d-ucec  CSa/j.^iy^pa/xoi),  which  was  not  rare 
among  the  Aramaeans. 

A  considerable  number  of  names  end  in  j—  (an)  or  f\ 
(5n),  for  which,  in  some  cases,  the  archaic  termination 

_   _.      .   -       tion  d—  (am)  or  a— (om)  is  substituted. 

77.  Final  an,  ,T      ,  .  „ 

on  dm  dm.  Whether  these  terminations  are  really 
-  '      identical  is  by  no  means  certain.    Some- 

times |i  appears  to  be  a  diminutive  termination— e.g. ,  in 
Ephron  (pisy),  'hinnulus';  Egl5n  (j'lSjy),  'vitulus,' 
Arabic  'Ojail;  Nahshon  (ppm),  'small  serpent' ;  Samson 
(pirasi.  Shimshon),  '  small  sun,'  like  the  Arabic  Sumais 
(name  of  a  man);  Abdon  (|i*ny),  diminutive  form 
of  the  abbreviated  name  Ebed  (-ny).  like  the  Arabic 
'Obaid.  Other  examples  of  these  terminations  are — 
Hemdan  (pen),  Gen.  3626  (so  also  in  (5  [ADL]  and 
Samaritan  text),  but  Hamran  (pen)  in  1  Ch.  I41  (<SAL 
follows  Gen. )  probably  '  desirable,'  like  the  Arabic  Ham- 
ddit  ;2  Amram  (ency),  probably  'in  good  condition '  ; 
Chimhan  (jroa).  Chimham  (oreo),  and  Gideon  (py-u);  see 
above,  §  66.  Malcham  (ajho,  1  Ch.  89)  is  open  to  sus- 
picion. No  definite  meaning  can  be  exti acted _from 
Simeon  (pyEB>),  Gershom  (a\tni),  Gershon  (jiiru),  Onam 
(oiin).  Onan  (pix),  Hemam  (dbtt,  Gen.  3622,  for  which 
iCh.  l39hasHomam,  ccin),  Heman(p'n),  Bilhan  ([,-1^2  ; 
the  fern.  Bilhah,  nnV2,  is  also  obscure),  Balaam  (cy^o, 
Bil'am).  As  for  Iram  <DTy)  and  Eran  (pn),  they  are  no 
less  difficult  to  explain  than  Ir  fry),  Er  (ny),  Ira  («Ty). 
Iri  (n-y),  Eri  (ny),  Iru  (iry), — forms  of  which  some  are 
doubtless  incorrect.     In  Reuben  (puo,  as  in  pv,  Yardin, 

i  For    other    possible    explanations   see    Omri,    Barzillai, 
Shimshai. 
2  See  also  Hemdan. 
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EV  Jordan),  we  seem  to  have  a  variation  of  an,  if  the 

view  expressed    in   §  62    be   right.      The  n  disappears 

in   ni^ir,    ISlieldmu,    EV  Solomon  (=  Arabic  Saldmdn), 

'  peaceable  '  or  '  happy,'  and  probably  in  i-uy,  EV  Jethro 

{  =  Yithrdn,  pn')«  'eminent.' 

Had  all  Hebrew  names  been  transmitted  to  us  in  their 

correct  form,  we  should  presumably  be  able  to  point  out 

...     in    them    many  archaisms  and   dialectic 
78.  Archaic  J 


feminine. 


peculiarities.      As   it   is,   the    most    note- 


worthy phenomenon  of  this  kind  is  the 
retention  of  the  ancient  feminine  ending  n  in  a  few  OT 
names — a  form  which  survives  in  Phoenician  and  even 
in  Moabite.  Thus  we  find  the  masculine  names  G6nu- 
bath  (najj).  Shimrath  (mow).  Goliath  (n,j7J,  a  Philistine), 
Manahath  (nn;D.  originally,  it  would  seem,  the  name 
of  a  place),  Ginath  (nra,  ©  TwvaB  [BA]  -w0  [L])  ; 
the  feminine  names  BasSmath  (noba),  Mahalath  (nSno). 
Of  these  names  only  a  few  admit  of  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. Taphath  (n£3E3.  fern.  1  K.  4n)  has  a  suspicious 
appearance,  as  the  words  -i*n  nsj  immediately  precede. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  all  the  grammatical 
persons  occur  in  Hebrew  proper  names,   though   they 


79.  Gram- 
matical 


do  not  always  refer  to  the  same  kind  of 
subject. 

i.  The    third    person    is   used    of   the 

"  '      Deity    in    names    like   Azar-iah    (lmiy). 

and  also  without  any  express  mention  of  the  Deity 
— e.g. ,  in  Joseph  (nov) — whilst  in  Jephunneh  (nas*)  and 
the  like  it  refers  to  the  bearer  of  the  name. 

ii.  The  second  person  occurs  only  in  imperative  forms  ; 
it  is  used  of  God  in  Shuba-el  (Skdic)  and  MsSun  (if  the  ex- 
planations given  above,  §§  22,  30,  be  correct),  and  of 
man  in  rrSan.  (Hakke-le-yah,  see  above,  §  23),  rrvfin 
(Hodu-jah  ;  see  §  33),  perhaps  in  jaim  (Reu-ben  ;  but 
see  above,  §§  jy,  62). 1 

iii.  The  first  person  singular  refers  {a)  to  God  in 
the  artificial  names  Giddalti  {tt?~u)  and  Romamti-ezer 
(iiy  TiDD"i)t  see  above,  §  22.  (b)  To  the  bearer  of  the 
name  in  such  cases  as  Abihu  (torraN).  Elihu  {irr,(?K)i  and 
in  those  which  have  ni or  ll — e.g. ,  Hashabne,-iah{;r:atyn). 
Tebal-iah  (lrr^ao) ',  2  (^)  to  the  mother,  or,  in  some  cases, 
to  the  father,  in  ShSalti-el  (SntiSnb').  Hephzi-bah{na  ^sn), 
No6mi('Dy3,  EV  Naomi),  '  my  sweetness,'  '  my  delight'  ; 
Peullgthai  [RV]  (»nVys,  pron.  Peullathi),  'my  wages'  ; 
Naari  (nya),  'my  lad';  Bfini  ('ja),  '  my  son  '  (if  we  adopt 
the  view  that  these  forms  are  to  be  substituted  for  the 
Massoretic  Naarai  and  Bunni  respectively).  Among  the 
Abyssinians  we  find  a  multitude  of  such  names  express- 
ing motherly  affection — e.g.,  'my king,'  'my crown,'  'my 
gold,'  'my  plum,'  'my  buffalo'  (i.e.,  'my  hero'); 
similarly  in  Palmyrene,  the,  '  my  mistress '  ;  tg^.  'my 
glory'  ;  "Tin,  '  my  beloved'  ;  and  in  the  Talmud  n'yi, 
'  my  little  one.'  Whether  Cozbi  ('3ia)  and  Tibni  ('jan) 
belong  to  this  class  is  doubtful.  (d)  The  first  per- 

son plural  refers  to  the  parents  or  to  the  whole  com- 
munity in  Immanuel  (Skusj/)  ;  cp  Phcen.  SyaJSN,  Syr.  pax, 
Talm.  pa,  'our  father'  (a  term  of  endearment  used 
by  the  mother,  like  ndn.  '  father,'  etc. ),  Palm.  mSn,  '  B61 
is  ours  '  ;  u;y,  '  he  has  answered  us.' 

In  conclusion  something  may  be  said  about  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  ?iames  among  the  Israelites. 


80.  History  : 


Whilst  the  divine  appellation  El  (Sn), 
El  and  Yahwe  w^'cn  was  common  to  all  the  Semites, 
^o^oc  appears  even  in  the  oldest  names,  such 

as  Israel  l^x-rj").  it  would  seem  that 
names  compounded  with  jah  <jrv)  came  into  use  later 
and  gradually  increased  in  number.3  Jochebed  (-12:11') 
is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  historical.  In  Jehoshua 
(vcit).  the  name  of  the  successor  of  Moses,  we  have  an 
apparent  instance  of  Jeho-  (in-)  as  a  divine  appellation  ; 

1  Cp  also  Beninu. 

2  These  ati.l  many  others  may,  however,  really  belong  to  c. 

3  W.  Max  Miiller  has  completely  failed  in  his  attempt  toproduce 
from  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  examples  of  the  use  of  n'  {sic,  not 
1--1  in  ancient  names  of  places,  and  at  least  in  one  name  of  a 
person  (As.  it.  Eur.  312^). 
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but  since  the  same  man  is  also  called  Hoshea  (jwin), 
some  doubt  still  remains.  On  Seraiah  (mi1)  and 
Reaiah  (,-tnt)  in  Chronicles  no  argument  can  be  based, 
for  even  if  these  names  be  genuine  they  belong  to  a  later 
period  than  that  which  might  be  supposed  from  their 
connection  with  the  patriarchs.  Whether  Gideon's  son 
Joash  (l-hv),  and  Samuel's  son  Joel  (S«i').  are  cases  in 
point  is  at  least  not  quite  certain  (see  above,  §§  26, 
37).  In  any  case  names  formed  with  Jeho  (i,y)  occur 
shortly  before  the  period  of  the  kings,  and  after  a 
while  they  became  more  popular  than  any  other  class 
of  names. 

Names  formed  with  Baal  C?jn)  were  doubtless  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  early  times,  and  even  under 
the  first  kings.  We  may  still  perceive  traces  of  the 
attempt  to  abolish  this  name  of  the  Deity,  which  had 
become  offensive  in  consequence  of  the  feeling  that  it 
stood  in  contrast  to  Yahwe  (see  also  §  41).  It  is  there- 
fore quite  possible  that  in  several  biblical  names  El  or 
Yahwe  has  been  substituted  for  Baal. 

Since  the  Israelites  were  at  one  time  sojourners  in 
Egypt  and  ever  afterwards  continued  to  have  intercourse 
„  ,.  with  that  country,  like  all  the  neigh- 
*  °y"  "  bouring  peoples,  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  a  certain  number  of  Egyptian  names 
in  use  among  them.  The  only  clear  case,  however,  is 
Phinghas  (Dnrs),  a  name  which  (according  to  informa- 
tion received  by  the  present  writer  from  Erman  and 
Spiegelberg)  was  extremely  common  in  Egypt,  and 
has  the  singular  meaning  '  this  negro  '  (cp  Cushi,  'c-'Id). 
It  might  be  plausibly  conjectured  that  Moses  (ne'D)  is  of 
Egyptian  origin,  although  the  Egyptian  equivalent  which 
has  been  suggested  for  it,  namely  Mose  (or  some  such  form), 
has  a  different  sibilant  (see  Moses,  §  2).  Putlel  (Sn'Blfl) 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  names  Potiphar 
(iS'Dis)  and  PotipheYa  (jtid'bis)  ;  a  name  compounded 
with  El  (Sn)  might  be  coined  in  Egypt  as  easily  as  one 
compounded  with  some  other  Semitic  appellation  of  the 
deity.  Ashhur  (tutck)  is  very  probably  Ish-h5r,  'man 
of  Horus,' an  Egyptian  god  who  undoubtedly  appears 
in  the  Phoenician  name  irrny  (cp  -iDN~oy,  '  servant  or 
Osiris,'  and  other  Phoenician  names).  It  seems  therefore 
quite  possible  that  Hur  (nin),  who,  like  Phinehas,  stands 
in  connection  with  Moses,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
'  Horus,'  for,  acccording  to  Spiegelberg,  this  name 
occurs  in  Egypt  as  the  name  of  a  human  individual,  not 
only  as  the  name  of  a  god. *  The  same  scholar  has  also 
corroborated  the  further  suggestion  that  Pashhur  RV 
(niriK'D),  which  certainly  does  not  look  like  a  Hebrew 
name,  is  compounded  with  '  Horus'  ;  PShHR  '  portion 
of  Horus,'  or  'Horus  apportions,'  occurs  once  as  a 
proper  name.  Persons  thoroughly  acquainted  both 
with  Egyptian  and  with  Hebrew  would  probably  be 
able  to  point  out  a  few  more  Egyptian  names  borne 
by  Israelites.2 

A  reference  to  the  Exile  is  contained  in  Assir  (iQtt), 

'  prisoner,'  the  nameofason  of  Jeconiah  who  was  carried 

82    Exile     caPl've  to  Babylon  (see  Assir).     In  Ex.  624 

1  Ch.  67822  [22  23  37]  the   same    name  TDK 

must  have  been  suggested  by  some  other  circumstance. 

The  name  El-iashib  (tij'Sn)  was  likewise  used,  at  the 

period  in  question,  with  reference  to  the  return  to  Canaan. 

Zerubbabel  (Snmi),  according  to  Jensen,  occurs  several 

times  as  a  Babylonian  proper  name  ;  it  signifies  '  seed 

05  tjo»,,t1„„,-.,„  °f  Babvlon.'  Of  the  same  period 
83.  Babylonian.  .,    -r  ,,  _  ,    ,  r 

are  the  lollowmg  Babylonian  names 

(on  which  see  the  special  articles)  :  Sheshbazzar  (Tsairtr), 
Sharezer  [RV]  isM-ir  [Sar'escr)  Zech.  ?2,  Bilshan  (]vbl, 

1  That  Tin  is  Horus  has  already  been  suggested  by  Nestle,  who 
regards  Putiel  (sK-cis)  likewise  as  Egyptian  (I.e.  uojf.l 

2  Cp  Che.  Prof.li.  I sa.  (3fl)  2  144.  S.  Kerber  in  his  very  able 
treatise  '  Die  rehgionsgeschichtliche  Bedeutung  der  hebraischen 
Eigennamen,'  which  appeared  after  this  article  was  set  up  (see 
above,  col.  3269,  n.  ;)  points  out  (75^)  that  the  name  jn'nN  is 
compounded  with  the  name  of  the  great  Egyptian  god  Ra'. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  man  belongs  to" the  family  of  the 
Naphtalites  mentioned  in  Numbers. 
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which  is  found  also  in  an  ancient  Aramaic  document, 
CIS,  259,  anc*  corresponds  to  the  Babylonian  Belshun), 
NSkoda  (srtipj.  the  Babylonian  Nikudu,  a  kind  of  bird), 
see  Friedr.  Del.  Prol.  212,  where  the  name  Barkos 
(bpin)  is  also  explained  as  Babylonian.1  On  Sanballat 
(b^33d)»  see  Schrader,  KATV),  382.  Mordecai  ('ttid, 
MapSoxaios)  is  at  least  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
Babylonian  god  Marduk. 

In  Meshezabeel  (Veoj'PD.  §  29)  the  first  part  is  doubt- 
less of  Babylonian  origin  ;  but  since  the  verb  2vaf,  untr  had 
aheady  passed  into  the  Aramaic  language,  the  name 
must  be  regarded  as  Aramaic.  It  is  certain  that  at 
that  time  Aramaic  was  largely  used  in  Babylonia. 
Hence  it  is  that  several  families  of  Jewish  exiles  mentioned 
in  Ezra2  =  Neh.  7=i  Esd.  5  bear  Aramaic  names — 
e.g.,  b'ne  Hatipha  (xs'on  '33),  b'ne  Hatlta  (Ntron  *ja) 
('pointed'?),  b'ne  Penda  (ntid  *33)  or  b'ne  P£rQda 
(jons  '33.  'separated'?),  etc.  So  also  we  find  Aziza 
(«riy)  'strong'  (Palm.  n;\  and,  in  its  Arabic  form 
ii'jy).  ZSbina  (sni)  '  bought'  (used  in  later  times  both 
by  Jews  and  Aramaeans),  cp  Palm.  ninSx  '  God  has 
bought '  ;  the  name  must  therefore  be  included  among 
those  mentioned  in  §  56.  We  may  observe  here  how 
ready  the  Jews  were,  even  at  that  period,  to  conform  to 
foreign  custom  in  the  matter  of  names,  as  in  other 
externals,  while  rigidly  preserving  their  national  char- 
acter. 

No  Persian  names  are  borne  by  Jews  in  the  OT  ; 
even  Esther  (inox)  is  scarcely  of  Persian  origin.  See 
Esther. 

In  the  time  of  Ezra  some  ancient  names  reappear — 
^..Shimeon^r'i^r),  Ezra  10  ^i.     The  great  popularity  of 

84.  Old  names  £iV*m\('-n  Grfk'  ^""^  ^a\' 
■      ,  the  latter  being  also  a  genuine  Greek 

name)  is  probably  due  to  Simeon  the 
High  Priest,  of  whom  Jesus  bar  Sira  speaks  with  such 
admiration,  and  to  Simeon  the  brother  of  Judas  the 
Maccabee,  who  was  himself  b.  great  -  grandson  of 
another  Simeon.  Joseph  (*jdv)  is  found  in  Ezra  IO42, 
Xeh.  12 14,  and  afterwards  appears  very  frequently, 
sometimes  in  its  full  form,  sometimes  shortened  into 
Jose  {-or),  in  the  XT  Joses,  'Iwffijs.  Joshua  (yuar),  the 
name  of  the  successor  of  Moses,  occurs  again  in  1  S.  6 
14 18  and  2  K.  23  8  ;  the  same  name,  mostly  written 
Jeshua  (y^1)  according  to  the  later  pronunciation,  was 
borne  by  the  high  priest  in  the  days  of  Darius  I.  About 
340  B.C.  it  reappears  in  the  family  of  the  High  Priests, 
and  occasionally  in  the  period  following.  At  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  even  later,  it  was  extremely  common 
(Greek  form,  'IijaoQs,  Jesus).  The  name  Jonathan  (jnav) 
had  never  dropped  out  of  use.  Of  repetition  of  the  name 
Judah  (rmrv)  the  earliest  instances  are  Judas  the  Macca- 
bee and  one  of  his  contemporaries  (1  Mace.  II70)  ;  in 
subsequent  ages  it  was  very  popular,  as  is  shown  by  the 
NT.  Jacob  (spy)  seems  to  have  come  into  use  very  late  ; 
the  list  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  contains  one  'l&K<t)(3os, 
and  the  NT  mentions  three  (EV  James).  Of  ancient 
names,  moreover,  the  following  were  particularlycommon 
at  that  period — Hananiah  (man),  Johanan  (pnr),  *Iaidy- 
pijs  (EV  John),  and,  as  a  feminine  name  'lutdvva,  Joanna, 
(Lk.  832410),  Eleazar  (-in;1?**)'  Adfapos  (Lazarus), 
Azariah  (nmy),  Mattithiah  (rrnnD).  Marias  (Matthias). 
We  also  find  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  Menahem 
(dhjo),  Hezekiah  (rrpm).  Jeremiah  (,tdy).  On  the 
other  hand,  as  has  long  ago  been  remarked,  the  Jews 
continue  for  many  ages  after  the  Christian  era  to  avoid 
the  sacred  names  Abraham  and  Moses,  likewise  Aaron 
and  David.  The  Letter  of  Aristeas,  it  is  true,  mentions 
an " Aftpa/xos  (Abram),  and  in  Tobit  Xdppa  (Sara)  plays 
an  important  part.  The  name  of  Moses'  sister  probably 
owed  its  popularity  to  Mariamme,  the  last  of  the  Has- 
monasans  ;  in  the  NT  we  meet  with  several  women 
called  Uaptdfi  or  Mapla  (Mary). 
Since  Ezra's  time  very  few  Hebrew  names  have  been 

1  See,  however,  Barkos. 
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coined.      The   following    may   be    mentioned — *,-p:n' 

86    New    known  to  us  only  in  the  shortened  forms 

names.      '0"'ar'  °nias  (mm).     Talmudic  m,   «m 

(which    latter    represents    the    Babylonian 

pronunciation);   "A/3od/3os,    Abubus    'beloved'    (man, 

Habub),  1  Mace.  16  n  ;  <l>acrd?)Xos  (Suss,  Pl'sael)  ;  Ma/>- 

yd\u8os  'pearls' (ni[']^jiD),  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  62;  Iwa&vva, 

~Zowainia,  'lily'  (jfic  or   nmw).      At  the  same  time 

some    Aramaic    names    became    current  —  e.g. ,    Kb'Ke/ 

(see  above,  §  55),  Neretpas  (ktbj)  '  preserved  (by  God),' 

Jos.   BJ  iii.  721  ;    but   such  names  are  fewer   than  we 

might  have  expected. 

Soon  after  Alexander  the  Jews  began  to  adopt  Greek 
names  ;  this  process  doubtless  originated  in  the  upper 
86  Greek  c'asses-  A  n'Sn  P™est  called  himself 
'Ido-wp,  Jason,  attempting  to  imitate  his 
real  name  'IijiroCs,  Jeshua  (jto>'),  just  as  a  certain  'Idm/xos 
(d',t,  Jakim)  called  himself  "AX/a/ios,  Alcimus,  and 
ZiXas,  Silas  (nS'nu')  in  the  NT  was  transformed  into 
Xt\ouav6s,  Silvanus.  From  that  time  Jason  became  a 
common  name  among  the  Jews.  The  brother  of  the 
above-mentioned  Jason,  'OWas,  Onias  (rrain),  bestowed 
upon  himself  the  name  of  MecAaos,  Menelaus.  The 
author  of  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  includes  several  Greek 
names  in  his  list  of  those  who  translated  the  Pentateuch 
in  the  third  century  B.C.,  a  list  which,  it  is  true,  he 
composed  from  his  own  imagination.  The  national 
reaction  of  the  Maccabasan  period  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
this  tendency.  A  nephew  of  Judas  was  named  nni' 
"TpKavSs,  Johanan  Hyrcanus ;  his  sons  were  [rum' 
(shortened  into  w)  'A\^avdpos,  Jannai  Alexander, 
rnirp  'Api<rr6/3oiAos,  Judah  Aristobulus,  and  'Avrlyovos, 
Antigonus.  The  NT  also  contains  double  names  of  this 
kind — e.g. ,  XavXos  (Sinks  Shaul)  IlauXos,  Saul  Paul; 
'Iw&vvrjs  (pnv)  Map/cos,  John  Mark  ;  Xv/x€uiv  (ppcr)  6 
Kd\o<jpt,evo$  Niyep,  Simon  called  Niger  (Actsl3 1).1  Even 
in  Palestine,  however,  many  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ 
bore  only  Greek  names.  Of  the  apostles,  who  were  Gali- 
lseans  in  an  inferior  social  position,  one  was  called  $l\nr- 
tos,  Philip,  and  another  'Avdptas,  Andrew.  Among  the 
Jews  of  the  more  western  regions,  Greek  names  seem  at 
that  period  to  have  had  a  decided  preponderance.  Nor 
was  any  offence  caused  by  names  connected  with  the 
worship  of  heathen  deities,  since  no  one  thought  of  the 
meaning.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  Abed- 
nebo  ('U3  "Dy),  of  which  the  sense  was  only  too  obvious, 
has  been  changed  into  Abed-nggo  (ij]  1211) ;  but  just  as 
Ashhur  (-iinCTt)  and  Mordecai  (<3ttd)  were  regarded  as 
unobjectionable,  we  read  of  strict  Jews  calling  themselves 
'A7ro\Xa)j/(os,  Apollonius,  and  Ai65wpo*,  Diodorus  (names 
borne  by  the  envoys  of  the  Maccabsean  prince  in  Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  92),  whilst  the  associate  of  the  apostle  Paul  was 
named  'A?roXA<Ss,  Apollos.  Similarly  at  a  later  period, 
the  father  of  a  certain  Rabbi  Jose  bore  the  distinctively 
Christian  name  dhb'S,  Il^rpoj,  Peter.  Some  names 
which  the  Jews  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  are  ultimately 
of  Latin  origin  ;  a.  particular  favourite  was  'lovaros, 
Justus,  nbov  or  'bdv  (which  is  the  form  of  the  vocative). 
In  the  NT  2  and  elsewhere  we  find  many  Greek  abbre- 
viations used  by  Jews — e.g. ,  'AXe£as,  Alexas  (ndjSn)  ; 
Aof/cas,  Lucas  ;  'Apre/tas,  Artemas  ;  K\eo7ras,  Cleopas; 
KXuTras,  Clopas ;  QevSas,  Theudas,  which  last  is  a 
genuine  Greek  abbreviation  of  0e65uipos,  Theodorus,  or 
9eo56<nos,  Theodosius,  whereas  QaSSaios,  Thaddasus, 
•N"in,  is  formed  after  the  Hebrew  fashion.  Soon  after 
the  apostolic  age,  if  not  earlier,  some  Jews  adopted  the 
practice  of  spelling  their  Hebrew  names  according  to 
the  Greek  pronunciation — e.g. ,  jid'd,  Simon,  "Zl)xu>v,  or 
[VD'D,  Simeon,  Zu^etic,  for  p-pet?,  Shim'Sn  ;  po'N,  Isak, 
for  pnx\  Yishak  ;  mv,  Juda  (vocative)  or  ^ii\  Judan 
(accusative)  for  mm',  Yehuda ;  cp  the  name  oa'i1', 
Levites,  Aevtriji,  for  n^i,  Hallevi.     The  fusion  of  Greek 

*  On  double  names— the  one  indigenous,  the  other  Greek — of 
Jews  and  other  Orientals,  cp  R.  Herzog  in  Phifologus,  6637^ 
2  See  Winer,  Gram.fi],  §  16,  9. 
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and  Jewish  culture,  ^  process  of  such  vast  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  here,  as  it  were,  symboli- 
cally represented.  The  creative  power  whereby  a  nation 
is  enabled  to  coin  new  names  had  at  that  period  long  been 
extinct  among  the  Jews,  even  as  it  has  become  extinct 
among  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  present  day. 

i.  N. 

B.  PLACE-NAMES 

In  the  following  sections  dealing  with  place-names, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  article,  the  aim  is  (i)  to  give  the 
right  points  of  view  for  the  study  of  the  names,  (2)  to 
show  how  they  may  be  classified,  with  examples,  {3)  to 
discuss  in  an  introductory  way  some  of  the  many  difficult 
questions  which  arise  out  of  the  subject,  and  (4)  incident- 
ally to  throw  some  light  on  certain  names  and  so  to 
supplement  the  special  articles. 

The  names  of  places  recorded  in  the  OT  are,  regarded 

as   a  whole,    different  in  character  from  the   personal 

„  ,  names.      Two  differences  in  particular 

87.  oompare     are  worthy  of  notice.     (1)  A  very  much 

*  '  smaller  proportion  of  place-names  con- 

sists of  compounds  forming  a  sentence  (sentence-names) ; 
for  whilst  the  great  majority  of  compound  personal  names 
are  sentences  {e.g.,  Elnathan),  the  great  majority  of 
compound  geographical  names  are  combinations  of  two 
(or  more)  nouns  in  ^  genitival  relation  {e.g. ,  Bethel). 
(2)  Whilst  in  the  case  of  personal  compounds  with  a 
divine  name,  the  number  of  those  containing  the  proper 
name  of  the  deity  is  larger  than  that  of  those  making 
use  of  one  of  the  common  divine  terms  (such  as  el, 
baal)  ;  in  geographical  compounds,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  proper  name  of  a  deity  is  very  rare,  and  a  common 
term,  such  as  el,  baal,  frequent. 

Both  these  differences  may  be  due  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  place-names  ;  for  there  are  indications 
that  sentence-names  were  not  the  earliest  type  even  of 
personal  names  among  the  Hebrews  (cp  HPN  246^), 
and  an  early  preference  for  the  common  rather  than  the 
proper  name  of  deity  is  also  a  probable  inference  from 
the  history  of  personal  names.  It  would  be  hazardous, 
however,  to  make  the  assumption  that  place-names  were 
generally  derived  from  personal,  or  the  reverse,  the  basis 
of  an  examination  of  either  group.  The  two  groups 
require  in  the  first  instance  independent  analysis  and 
examination,  and  only  in  the  light  of  this  can  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relation  between  them  be  profitably 
attempted. 

The  rarity  of  sentence- names  among  the  names  of 
places  is  one  cause  of  the  greater  obscurity  in  which 

n«    rtT.         -a      geographical  names  are  involved  ;  for 

88.  Obscurity.  fu  u-     *■         r  . 

J     the  combination   ot   two   terms  into  a 

sentence  limits  the  range  of  ambiguity  of  either  more 
than  their  union  as  construct  and  genitive.  Another 
cause  is  the  greater  antiquity  and  non-Hebrew  origin 
of  at  least  many  of  the  place-names  ;  we  have  to 
interpret  them  with  but  little  or  none  of  the  literature 
of  the  people  who  framed  them  to  help  us.  Yet  another 
cause  is  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  period  in  which 
they  originated  ;  we  can  seldom  fix  more  than  a  terminus 
ad  quern,  the  terminus  a  quo  being  absolutely  undefined. 
The  textual  tradition  of  place-names  is  frequently  very 
dubious. 

A  very  large  number  of  place-names  at  present  defy 
any  reasonable  interpretation.  In  other  cases  difficulty 
arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  form  ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  Massoretic  read- 
ing. As  an  example  of  both  causes  of  obscurity  we  may 
take  Migron.  This  name  may  come  either  (1)  from  the 
root  mgr  with  the  substantival  suffix  on,  or  (2)  from  gry 
with  substantival  prefix  m  and  suffix  on,  or  (3)  from  grn 
with  prefix  m.  As  to  No.  1,  it  is  true  that  the  origin 
from  the  root  ?ngr  is  the  barest  possibility.  It  is  un- 
likely that  a  root  so  Aramaic  in  character  should  have 
entered  into  the  name  of  a  Mid-Canaanite  town  already 
existing  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  (IO28).      We  may  also 
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dismiss  No.  2  (root  gry)  on  the  ground  of  the  lateness 
of  the  noun  formation  (Barth,  ,VB,  §  204),  and,  adopting 
No.  3  (root  grn),  interpret  the  name  as  '  threshing-floor  ' 
(see  We.  on  Is.  14a).  Next,  as  to  the  reading.  This, 
though  retained  by  critics,  cannot  be  held  to  be  quite 
certain.  In  the  only  two  places  where  this  name  is 
found,  ©  in  Is.  and  ®L  in  1  S.  reads  Megiddo,  which 
has  suggested  a  new  emendation  of  the  text  in  1  S.  H2 
(see  Migron).  Here  then  we  have  a  typical  instance 
of  the  uncertainty  of  geographical  names.  For  another 
such  instance  take  Madon  (@BF  Marron)  —  of  which 
possible  roots  are  dun,  mdw,  mrw. 

In  dealing  with  the  present  subject  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  this  great  ambiguity  or  uncertainty 
of  most  individual  names.  It  is  as  a  rule  only  when 
the  instances  are  many  that  we  can  be  certain  that  a. 
particular  class  of  meanings  was  actually  expressed  by 
place-names.  There  can,  for  example,  be  no  question 
that  many  place-names  are  identical  with  animal  names. 
Many  of  the  individual  instances  even  in  this  case  are 
uncertain  ;  but  the  coincidences  are  too  many  to  admit 
of  the  reality — and,  indeed,  of  the  considerable  extent 
— of  the  class  being  doubted. 

Still  further  uncertainty  is  connected  with  this  and 
many  other  classes  when  we  proceed  from  determining 
the  meaning  to  inquire  into  the  cause  and  origin  of  the 
name.  For  instance  :  are  these  animal  names  due  to 
totemistic  beliefs,  or  were  they  given  because  the  animals 
referred  to  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  several 
places,  or  because  in  some  prominent  feature  the  place 
resembled  the  animal  in  question  ? 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article 
to  discuss  the  various  theories  or  to  examine  in  anyway 
exhaustively  the  various  possible  meanings  of  the  whole 
of  the  biblical  place-names.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to 
do  is  to  arrange  the  names  in  classes  and  according  to 
meanings  that  are  tolerably  well  established.  More- 
over, we  shall,  generally  speaking,  exclude  the  names 
of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  other  towns  remote  from 
Palestine,  confining  ourselves  to  the  names  in  the  land 
of  Israel  and  the  immediately  surrounding  countries. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  classification,  however, 
certain  points  that  have  already  been  briefly  referred  to 

89  Howfarure-  caU  for  discussion'  and-  especially, 
t  i-j.-  ilrt  the  history  of  names  of  Palestinian 
Israehtish?       ,  /    .     , .„,    lt  t  , 

places.      It    is    difficult   to  say  how 

many  of  these  were  given  by  the  Israelites.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  we  know  definitely  that  they 
were  not.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  names  of  places 
in  the  land  of  Israel  are  pre-Israelitish.  As  to  these 
there  are  two  main  sources  of  information — the  Amarna 
tablets  {circa  1400  B.C.)  and  the  lists  of  Thotmes  III. 
(not  later  than  15th  cent.),  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II. 
(predecessors  of  Mernephtah  in  whose  reign  the  Exodus 
is  usually  placed),  Pap.  Anastasi  I.  [temp.  Rameses  II.); 
for  references  and  details  compare  Winckler's  edition 
of  the  Amarna  tablets  with  index  (AT?  5),  and  for  the 
Egyptian  lists  W.  M.  Miiller  {As.  <*.  Eur.,  especially 
x54'  I57"l64-  i8i)-     Cp  Palestine,  §  15. 

Among  names  (of  subsequently  Israeli tish  towns) 
occurring  in  the  list  of  Thotmes,  and  therefore  at  least 
as  ancient  as  the  fifteenth  century  B.C. ,  are  Abel,  Accho, 
Achshaph,  Ain,  Aphek  (?),  Asthteroth-karnaim,  Edrei, 
Gath,  Gaza,  Hadid,  Helkath,  Ijon  (?),  Joppa,  Kanah, 
Makkedah,  Migdal,  Mishal,  Rehob,  Sharuhen,  Socoh, 
Zephath ;  and  among  names  mentioned  in  the  lists 
of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  are  Beth-anath,  Luz  and 
Secu,  and  perhaps  also  Jabneh  and  Heres.  In  the 
Amarna  tablets  (14th  cent.  B.C. )  we  meet  with  Aijalon, 
Gath-rimmon  (?),  Hannathon,  Hazor,  Jerusalem,  Kanah, 
Lachish,  Megiddo,  Seir  (?),  Zorah. 

The  significance  of  these  sources  for  our  present 
purpose,  however,  is  not  fully  represented  by  the  actual 
identifications.  Several  of  the  names  are  typical  instances 
of  considerable  classes — Ain  (cp  also  Hi-ni-a-na-bi  = 
2iy  j'y,  Amarna  237 26)  and  Abel  of  the  numerous  com- 
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pounds  with  these  terms  ;  Aijalon  and  Zorah  of  animal 
names  ;  Jabneh  of  names  which  consist  of  a  third  sing. 
impf.  Further,  other  names  in  these  sources,  though 
not  identical  with  biblical  names,  are  instances  of 
other  large  groups  of  the  latter;  Bit-ninib  (Amarna), 
Ba'-t'-y'-a  (Thotmes  list)  of  compounds  with  Beth  ; 
and  Joseph-el  (see  Joskph  i. ,  §  i)  and  Jakob-el  (see 
Jacob,  §  *,  and  cp  WMM  As.  u.  Eur.  162  f.)  of 
compounds  of  an  impf.  and  el.  In  brief,  the  biblical 
place-names  have  so  man}'  and  such  close  resemblances 
to  those  early  names  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
in  the  absence  of  direct  information  to  distinguish  names 
given  to  places  bv  the  Israelites  from  the  names  which 
thev  took  over  from  the  former  inhabitants. 

With  regard  to  a  few  names,  it  is  true,  the  biblical 
writings  contain  statements  or  suggestions  that  certain 
names  were  first  given  by  the  Israelites.  Thus  it  has 
generally  been  inferred  {e.g.,  by  Di. )  from  Judg.  19 10 
1  Ch.  \\4_f.  Josh.  1"»8  IS  16  28  that  Jebus  was  the 
Canaanite  name  of  the  city  which  was  subsequently 
called  by  the  Hebrews  Jerusalem,  and  this  was  probably 
intended  by  the  Hebrew  writers  ;  but  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  Jerusalem  in  the  Amarna  tablets  now  shows 
us  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  words  'their  names  being  changed'  in  Nu.  3238  may 
be,  as  Dillmann  suggests,  a  gloss  directing  that  the  two  pre- 
ceding names  Nebo  and  Baal-maon  are  to  be  so  read  as  to 
conceal  their  heathen  origin  ;  in  any  case  the  clause  can  hardly 
mean  that  these  two  names  are  of  Israelitish  origin.  To  the 
name  Baal-perazim  an  Israelitish  origin  is  attributed  in  2  S.  5  20, 
but  perhaps  erroneously  (see  Baal-perazim,  and  cp  HPN  133). 
See,  further,  Bethel,  Samaria.  Joktheel  was  the  name 
given  to  Sela  by  Amaziah  (2  K.  1-1  7);  but  whether  the  name 
itself,  which  is  borne  by  a  Jewish  town  (Josh.  15  38),  be  pre- 
Israelitish  or  not,  we  cannot  say. 

In  anv  case,  the  number  of  names  directly  stated  or 
implied  in  the  OT  to  have  been  of  Israelitish  origin  is 
small.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  character  of  the  name 
itself  clearly  indicates  such  an  origin ;  perhaps  the 
clearest  instance  is  Baal  Judah  {HPN  133  ;  see  also  for 
a  suggestion  relative  to  Laish,  ib.  102,  n.  5). 

Most  of  the  pre -Israelitish  names  cited  above  are 
clearly  Semitic  ;    but  it    is  not    improbable  that  some 

««  »T      »       -j.-       of  the  biblical  place-names  are  not 

90.  Non-Semitic.  ,  T       v.-  L     ^  . 

*v.  iw^  wtiuiuiu  merely  pre- Israelitish  but  non- 
Semitic.  Such  a  name  as  Ziklag,  for  instance,  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  from  the  known  Semitic  vocabulary.  Cp 
Ziklag. 

Names  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin  (in  some  cases  substi- 
tutes for  old  names,  in  others  names  of  entirely  new  towns) 
are  easily  distinguishable.  The  ancient  name  Beth- 
shean  is  already  displaced  by  HnvdCbv  ir6\is  in  Judith 
3io  (cp  Judg.  I27,  (S5)  ;  and  the  NT  refers  to  several 
places  with  such  names — e.g. ,  Ptolemais,  Cassarea, 
Antipatris  ;  see  further,  Schiirer  GJV^  250-131. 

Modern  Palestinian  names  are  Arabised  forms  of  the 
ancient  names  or  fresh  Arabic  formations  (cp  Survey 
of  Western  Palestine — Special  Papers,  254-258,  and 
the  Name  Lists). 

To  sum  up,  then.  Apart  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
names  which  are  confined  to  the  Apocrypha  and  the 

A.    „       ,  XT,  and  are  immediately  distinguish- 

91.  Conclusion.    ,  ,  '      ,  „        .     /      (  ,  .,r     , 

able,    the   great    majority   of   biblical 

place-names  are  of  Semitic  origin  ;  of  the  Palestinian 
names  many  are  certainly  pre-Israelitish,  a  few  may  be 
non-Semitic,  a  few  are  certainly  Israelitish  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  great  majority  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether 
they  were  given  by  the  Israelites  or  their  Semitic  pre- 
decessors. Hence  from  place-names  we  can  infer 
Israelitish  belief  and  practice  only  with  great  caution 
and  under  strict  limitation.  The  precise  origin  of  a 
name  is  of  course  of  less  interest  when  it  refers  to  un- 
changing physical  features  of  a  place  ;  but  it  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  when  it  refers  to  belief,  practice,  or 
social  characteristics  which  are  subject  to  change.  In 
these  cases  it  is  seldom  safe  to  infer  more  than  is  justified 
by  the  consideration  that,  even  when  not  given  by  the 
Israelites,  these  names  were  intelligible  to  them. 
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The  interpretation  of  the  names  is  to  some  extent 
controlled  and  in  some  cases  facilitated  by  certain  more 

92.  Abbrevia-  or  less  general  characteristics.      Many 

.  • names  (below,  a,  b,  c)  are  abbreviations 

ot  compound  names  (nJ3'  =  ?NJ3')  or 
compound  terms  (jcji  =  je'J)  in)  ;  others  (§93)  are  expan- 
sions of  simpler  terms,  e.g. ,  pyrj  ^3  =  pjm.  (For  another 
question  relating  to  the  form  of  certain  place-names  see 

§  io7>- 

(a)  Abbreviation  by  omission  of  defining  member.^ — - 
One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  abbreviation  is  the 
omission  of  the  art.cle,  or  the  genitive,  which  originally 
defined  an  appellative  used  as  a  proper  name.  In  some 
cases  we  still  lind  both  the  full  and  the  abbreviated  form 
of  the  same  name  in  tin;  OT ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  where  the  definition  is  by  means  of  the  article  the 
EV  never  retains  the  distinction.  Thus  Gibeah  (hill) 
is  the  name  of  at  least  three  different  places  mentioned 
in  the  OT  ;  one  of  these  appears  under  these  different 
forms — nymn  (the  hill),  Minis'  nym  (Saul's  hill),  ymmyzi 
(the  hill  of  Benjamin),  nlOJ!  (hill)  ;  the  other  two  are 
each  mentioned  but  once  :  in  the  one  case  we  find  the 
simple,  undefined  form  nyu  (hill),  in  the  other  the  com- 
pound expression  oru'B  nyaj  (the  hill  of  Phinehas). 
Compare  further,  Kirjath  and  Kirjath-jearim,  Bamoth 
and  Bamoth-baal.  We  have  no  doubt  to  explain  certain 
place-names  of  very  general  significance  as  the  result  of 
this  process  of  abbreviation — e.g. ,  Adamah  (  =  land  [of 
.  .  .]),  which  was  perhaps  also  the  original  form  of  the 
names  now  appearing  as  Adam,  Admah,  and  Adami 
(in  Adami-nekeb) ;  Ain  =  Well  (of  .);  Gezer  and 
Helkath  =  Portion  (of  .   .    .). 

(b)  By  omission  of  defined  -members. — A  second  type 
of  abbreviation  is  due  to  the  omission  of  the  substantive 
in  compound  terms  consisting  of  a  substantive  and  an 
adjective;  thus  Ashan  (old)  in  Jos.  15 42  etc.  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  full  name  Bor-ashan  ( =  old  well, 
unless  indeed  the  name  is  to  be  explained  with  BDB  as 
'smoking  pit'  ;  see  Cor-ashan),  which  occurs  in  OT 
only  in  1  S.  30  30.  This  instance  shows  how  in  some 
cases  fuller  forms  did  actually  lie"  behind  adjectival 
names.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probably  unnecessary 
to  assume  that  all  adjectival  names  spring  from  original 
compound  terms. 

The  way  in  which  tribal  names  became  place-names 
is  illustrated  by  the  abbreviation  of  Beeroth  Bene-jaakan 
(Dt.  106)  into  Bene-jaakan  in  a  younger  source  (Nu. 
3331/,  R);  perhaps  also  by  Addar  as  an  abbreviation 
of  Hazar-addar  (cp  §  105). 

(c)  The  parallel  forms  Jabneh  and  Jabneel  illustrate 
another  important  class  of  abbreviations — cp  Barth,  NB, 

§  154.  u       , 

Other  types  of  abbreviations  occur  among  the  class 
of  names  which  constitute  what  we  have  termed  ex- 
pansions (next  §). 

The  existence  of  the  various  forms  Beth-baal-meon, 

Beth-meon,  Baal-mcon,  and  Meon  (so  read  in  Nu.  323 

_  .  for  Beon),  taken   in  connection   with 

93.  Expansions.  the  meanmg  0f  the  constant  element 
Meon  (Dwelling),  suggests  that  the  full  form  is  an  ex- 
pansion from  the  original  simple  place-name  which,  like 
so  many  others,  is  an  appellative  of  wide  signification 
and  was  once  no  doubt  defined  by  the  article  or  a 
genitive.  Moreover,  in  other  similar  compounds  the 
final  element  is  of  a  similar  character ;  cp  Baal-hermon, 
Baal-hazor. 

These  expanded  compounds,  however,  as  the  above 
parallel  forms  prove,  were  in  turn  subject  to  more  than 
one  form  of  abbreviation  ;  the  middle  term  Baal  or  the 
first  term  Beth  was  omitted.  The  omission  of  Beth  is 
further  illustrated  by  such  alternative  forms  of  the  same 
place-name  as  Beth-lebaoth  and  Lebaoth,  Beth-azma- 
veth,  and  Azmaveth.  For  further  discussion  of  these 
points  see  HPN  125-136  324;  on  the  significance  of 
the  Baal  names  see  also  below,  §  96. 

1  Cp.  Konig,  Syntax  d.  hebr.  Sprache,  §  295. 
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We  now  come  to  the  classification  of  place-names 
according  to  their  meanings  ;  and  we  may  first  consider 
94   Meanines  ■   L  Names  originating  in  religious  ideas 

'     ...       °    '   or  practices.1 

6         '  As  we  have  seen,  these  names  cannot 

be  indiscriminately  used  to  illustrate  Israehtish  belief  or 
practice  ;  by  themselves  they  merely  prove  that  such 
and  such  a  belief  or  practice  was  at  some  time  con- 
nected with  such  and  such  a  place.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  testimony  of  the  meaning  of  the  name 
combined  with  other  testimony  renders  much  more 
definite  conclusions  possible. 

i.  A  considerable  number  of  names  reflects  the  wor- 
ship of  certain  objects  or  deities.      As  already  remarked, 

„«.  ttt-1^  t  ■  the  deity  is  in  most  place-names  re- 
95.  With  divine  ,        .  . '       ,  v    ,  .         , 

ferred  to  under  a  general  term  {e.g. , 
proper  names.    ,     ,,     ,    ,  .        ,"  .  V a.' 

c     c  baal)  ;   but  in  a  few  a  more  definite 

designation  occurs. 

Sun-worship  pretty  clearly  accounts  for  several. 

(i)  Beth-shemesh  (House  or  Temple  of  the  Sun),  the  name  of 
a  city  in  Judah  (also  called  Ir-shemesh  =  City  of  the  Sun,  and, 
perhaps,  in  Judg.  1  35  Mt.  Hekes  [q.v.]),  of  another  in  Naphtali 
and  another  in  Issachar  ;  (2)  En-she*mesh  (Well  of  the  Sun),  the 
name  of  a  well  on  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  ;  (3)  the 
ascent  of  Heres  [y.7'.|-on  the  E.  of  Jordan  ;  (4)  Timnath- 
heres  (Portion  of  the  Sun),  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim. 

The  distribution  of  these  names  is  general ;  their 
origin,  no  doubt,  pre-Israelitish  ;  for  the  last  name 
(Timnath-heres)  is  probably  found  as  Hi-ra-ta  in  the  list 
of  Rameses  II.,  and  Samsan  (in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  southern  territory  of  Dan)  in  the  same  list  is 
obviously  of  similar  significance  (WMM  As.  u.  Eur. 
165,  n.  4,  166).  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  the  different 
sibilant  (-c  not  d),  the  name  of  the  Moabite  city  KlR- 
HERES,  or  Kir-haraseth,  is  of  similar  origin.  Cp,  further 
the  Samsimurun  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  which  may 
lie  concealed  in  the  name  usually  read  Shimron-meron 
in  Josh.  I220. 

The  worship  of  the  moon  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
Jericho,  and  Lebanon  might  be  similarly  explained  ; 
but  the  latter  word  can  be  explained  quite  satisfactorily, 
and  therefore  more  probably,  by  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  root,  'to  be  white';  see  below,  §  102.  The 
name  of  the  Babylonian  moon-goddess,  Sin,  is  gener- 
ally detected  in  the  names  Sinai  and  Sin. 

Other  proper  names  of  gods  surviving  in  place-names 
are  : — those  of  the  Babylonian  god  Xebo  in  the  Moabite 
town  and  mountain,  and  in  a  town  of  Judah  of  that 
name  (but  cp  Nebo)  ;  of  Anath  in  Beth-anath,  Beth- 
Anoth,  Anathoth  (the  localities  indicate  the  wide 
spread  of  this  primitive  cultus)  ;  of  Ashtoreth  in  Ash- 
teroth-karnaim  and  Be-eshtekah  ;  of  Dagon  in 
Beth-dagon  (represented  both  in  X.  and  in  S. ). 
Rimmon,  which  appears  in  several  place-names,  is 
ambiguous  :  it  means  a  pomegranate  ;  but  it  is  also  the 
name  of  1  god.  The  use  of  the  article  (pmn  yho  in 
Judg.  2O45)  favours  interpreting  the  Rock  of  Rimmon 
as  the  Rock  of  the  Pomegranate  ;  but  in  several  of  the 
other  names  (En-rimmon,  Rimmon,  Rimmon-perez, 
and  Gath-rimmon)  it  is  possible  that  Rimmon  is  a 
divine  proper  name.  It  is  true,  the  evidence  of  @  is 
rather  against  this  view  (JPTh.  334,  n.  1 ;  but  see  Rim- 
mon). The  name  given  as  Hauad-rimmon  (q.v. )  is 
too  doubtful  to  quote,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  name  Eth-kazim  (q.v.),  considered  as  a  mark  of 
the  cultus  of  the  goddess  Athe\  The  Babylonian  Bel 
(as  distinct  from  Baal)  perhaps  lies  concealed  in  Ebal 
(q.v.)  and  the  Riblah  (q.v.)  o(  Xu.  34ii  (&  .  .  ap 
pr)\a);  and  a  god  Kush  or  Kish  (=Ar.  Kais)  in  Kish, 
Kishox,  and  Elkosh.  Possibly  Zur  in  Beth-zur  is  the 
name  (or  title)  of  a  deity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  'am  which  we  find  at  the  end 
of  some  place-name  be  the  name  of  a  deity  ;  see  Ammi 
[Names  in].  The  altar-names,  Jehovah-shalom  and 
Jehovah -nissi,  and  the  names  Jehovah-jireh  and 
Jehovah-shammah  are   hardly  of   the  same  kind  ;    cp 

1  Cp  Von  Gall,  Altisraelitischc  Kultst&tten. 
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also  Jer.  33 16.      The  only  two  instances  occurring  in 

OT  of  actual  town-names  containing  Yah,  Yahwe,  are 

Jeshua  and  Ananiah.    Both  of  these  are  mentioned  for 

the  first,  and,  indeed,  in  each  case,  for  the  only  time  in 

Neh.    (11 26  32);    both  are  elsewhere   personal   names. 

If  the  text  be  sound  where  they  occur  as  town- names, 

the   names    of   the    towns    in    question   were   probably 

derived  from   persons.      Unmistakably  geographical  is 

Beth-jah,    which,   according  to  \V\    M.   Mtiller  (As.  u. 

Eur.  162,  312),  occurs  in  the  List  of  Thotmes,  and  is 

consequently  a  pre-Israelitish  name. 

^.   Of  divine  general  terms  el  and  bd'al  enter  into 

several  place-names.      In  Bamoth-baal  (the  high  places 

__...    „     .    of  Baal)  and  Kiriath-baal  (the  city  of 
96.  witn  iiaai.  B^  Baal  js  the  second  term  of  the 

compound  and  defines  the  first.  In  the  other  compound 
names  it  is  the  term  defined  ;  thus  Baal-hazor  is  the 
Baal  or  owner  of  the  place  Hazor,  Baal-tamar  the 
Baal  of  a  particular  palm  tree,  and  so  forth.  For 
further  details  as  to  the  significance  of  the  divine  term 
in  question  see  Baal.  What  we  have  to  observe  here 
is  that  such  names  as  those  just  cited  are,  properly, 
names,  not  of  places,  but  of  deities.  All  names  of  this 
type,  together  with  the  undefined  names  Baal,  Baalah, 
and  Bealoth,  when  used  as  place-names,  are  abbrevia- 
tions, having  arisen  by  the  omission  of  Beth  (cp  §  93). 
The  Beth  which  still  survives  in  Beth-baal-meon  most 
probably  referred  in  the  first  instance  to  the  temple  or 
abode  of  the  god  (cp  Judg.  9446),  and  the  whole  com- 
pound then  became  used  of  the  town  or  village  in  which 
the  temple  of  the  god  stood  ;  cp  other  names  consisting 
of  Beth  and  a  divine  name  or  title — e.g.,  Beth-anath, 
Bethel,  Beth-shemesh,  and  perhaps  Beth-zur.  The 
omission  of  Beth,  however,  was  not  the  only  method  of 
abbreviation  used  ;  the  divine  term  itself  might  be  the 
element  omitted ;  Beth-baal-meon  is  abbreviated  not 
only  to  Baal-meon  but  also  to  Beth-meon.  Obviously, 
in  the  last  instance,  it  is  only  the  survival  of  the  parallel 
forms  that  proves  Beth-meon  to  be  a  name  originating 
in  religious  worship.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  very 
probable  that  some  of  the  compounds  with  Beth  which 
do  not  at  present  contain  Baal  are  abbreviations  of 
forms  that  did  ;  this  theory,  perhaps,  does  most  justice 
to  compounds  with  Beth  and  a  term  (like  Maon)  which 
by  itself  is  u.  suitable  place-name  ;  e.g. ,  Beth-rehob  is 
probably  an  abbreviation  of  Beth- baal -rehob,  and 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  select  many  particular  cases 
and  say  that  they  are  necessarily  or  probably  abbrevia- 
tions, it  is  at  least  likely  that  the  considerable  number 
of  Baal  names  of  places  which  the  OT  mentions  would 
be  increased  if  all  the  alternative  forms  of  the  Beth 
names  were  preserved.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  all  or  even  most  of  the 
Beth  names  have  arisen  from  the  omission  of  Baal ; 
Beth  does  not  necessarily  mean  temple,  nor  consequently 
does  it  necessarily  imply  that  the  name  of  which  it  forms 
a  part  has  a  religious  significance  ;  Beth-shittah  is  quite 
suitably  and  sufficiently  interpreted  as  meaning  'The 
place  which  contains  the  acacia  tree,'  Beth-marcabofh 
as  '  the  place  where  the  chariots  are  kept,'  Bethlehem  as 
'  the  place  of  food,'  though  the  second  element  of  the 
last  name  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the  Baby- 
Ionian  god  Lahamu  (see  Bethlehem). 

Some  twenty  towns  or  districts  mentioned  in  the  OT 
97    With  el  '3ear  names  containing  il  as  one  element. 
These  names  are  of  three  classes. 

(i. )  Names  in  which  el  is  a  genitive  defining  the  first 
element  of  the  compound. 

These  names  are  Bethel  (cp  S  96),  Nahaliel  =  the  wady  of  El ; 
Migdal-el  =  the  tower  of  El;  Penuel  =  the  face  of  El,  and  two 
names  of  obscure  meaning,  Neiel  (the  first  part  of  which  may  be 
connected  with  Neah,  nym)  and  Bethuel  [q.v.]. 

(ii. )  Names  in  which  el  is  part  of  ^  (compound) 
genitive. 

Such  are  the  valley  of  Iphtah-el  — where  Iphtah-f.l  (q.v.~) 
seems  to  be  the  name  either  of  a  town  or  of  a  man  which 
attached  itself  to  the  valley  (cp  Class  iii.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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the  Sabaean  personal  name  VannS'  on  the  other)  ;  the  Tower  of 
Hananel  (Hananel  probably  being  originally  a  personal  name)  ; 
and  perhaps  Beth-arbel. 

(iii. )  Names  in  which  el  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence. 

These  are  Jezreel  (  =  Met  El  sow'),  a  town  in  Issachar,  and 
another  in  Judah  (cp  also  I  Ch.  4  3)  ;  Jabneel  (= '  let  El  build  '),  a 
town  in  Naphtali  and  another  in  Judah  ;  Jekabzeel  (='  let  El 
collect'),  of  which  Kauzeel  (g.v.)  is  probably  an  abbreviated 
form ;  1  Irpeel  ( = '  let  El  heal '),  i.e.,  probably, '  let  El  rebuild '  (cp 
theuseof  kst  in  1  K.  18  30);  Iphtahel  (cp  §  11)=' let  El  open.' 
Joktheel,_  the  name  of  a  town  in  Judah,  which  was  also  given 
by  Amaziah  to  the_  conquered  Sela  (2  K.  14  7),  is  obscure  as  far 
as  its  first  element  is  concerned  (see  Joktheel). 

If  the  first  part  of  Elealeh  be  the  divine  term,  so  that 
the  name  belongs  to  the  present  class,  it  would  appear 
to  mean  '  El  doth  ascend  '  or  '  hath  ascended  '  ;  but  see 
below,  §  107,  end.  With  the  exception  of  this  doubtful 
instance,  however,  in  all  place-names  consisting  of  el 
and  a  verbal  element,  the  subject  stands  last,  and  the 
verb  is  imperfect.  Consequently,  since  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  strong  tendency  in  earlier  times  to  give 
the  divine  subject  the  first  place  in  a  name  intended  to 
make  a  statement,  the  translation  of  the  verbal  elements 
in  these  place-names  by  the  voluntative  as  above  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  commoner  method  of  translating  by  the 
imperfect — El  soweth,  etc.  The  point  is  argued  more 
fully  in  HP.V215-218. 

The  el  in  all  names  of  classes  i.  and  iii.  is  probably 
the  numen  of  the  place  (cp  the  accounts  of  the  theo- 
phanies  of  Bethel  and  Beer-lahai-roi).2 

An  instance  of  abbreviation  ol  the  third  type  (iii., above) 
of  el  names  isjABNEH  (q.v.),  the  full  form  of  which  (see 
above,  §  92  c)  also  occurs.  Similarly,  both  Iphtah  and 
Iphtahel  are  found,  though  not  as  the  name  of  the  same 
place.  We  should  probably  also  regard  as  abbrevia- 
tions Jazer  (  =  'may  [El]  help')  and  possibly  Janoah 
(  =  'may  [El]  make  resting-place  here');  but  scarcely 
Jabbok  (q.v. ).  The  pre- Israelitish  names  Jakob-el 
and  Joseph-el  (see  Jacob,  §  1  ;  Joseph  i. ,  §  1  ;  ii. ,  §  1  ; 
and  cp  §  89)  do  not  occur  in  the  OT,  nor  are  even  the 
corresponding  abbreviated  forms,  Jakob  and  Joseph, 
used  as  strictly  geographical  terms. 

3.  Names  clearly  due  to  religious  considerations, 
though  not  containing  the  name  or  title  of  a  deity,  are 

98.  Without    de"vat'ves    fr°m    the    roots  Kds   and 
divine  name    /frm'  which    express   general    Semitic 

religious  ideas.  Kadesh  (q.v.  ;  pre- 
Israelitish)  and  Kedesh  (the  name  of  at  least  two 
places,  one  of  which  has  a  pre-Israelitish  record  ;  see 
Kedesh)  from  the  one  root,  Horem,  Hormah,  and 
Hermon  from  the  other,  must  all  have  been  given  to 
the  respective  places  on  account  of  their  sacred  or  in- 
violable character.  Some  less  certain  but  possible 
instances  of  names  having  a  religious  origin  may  be 
added  :  Gilgal,  the  name  of  five  places  in  different  parts 
of  Palestine,  and  Geliloth  of  two,  may  be  derived  from 
sacred  circles  (of  stones)  ;  Mishal  (mentioned  by  Thot- 
mes  III.)  may  denote  a  place  'where  (the  advice  or 
judgment  of  a  deity)  is  sought '  ;  and  Oboth  may  be 
named  in  reference  to  spirits  (in).  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  very  much  larger  number  of  names  ought  to  be 
included  here  (on  the  animal  names,  for  example,  see 
below,  §  104)  ;  but  we  cannot  admit  as  more  than  a 
mere  possibility  what  has  sometimes  been  maintained 
(most  recently  by  Grunwald  in  Die  Eigennamen  des  A  T, 
1895),  that  names  denoting  all  sorts  of  objects  or  qualities 
are  survivals  from  Fetichism,  Demon  ism,  and  the  like. 

II.  Passing  now  from  names  originating  in  religious 
ideas  or  practices,  we  note  a  second  considerable  class 
consisting  of  names  derived  from  the  natural  or  artificial 
features  of  the  place. 

I-   Height,      (a)  Loftiness  of  situation  is  clearly  indi- 

99.  Non-  cated  by  Raman  (from  ryn  =  to  be  lofty) 
religious-    — generally   with    the    article    (nenn),   or 

height   '    defined  by  a  genitive  (e.g.,  'n>rcn),  but 
also  (according  to  MT  in  Jer.  31 15)  unde- 
fined— the  name  of  seven  places  in  different  parts  of  Pales- 

1  Cp  Barth,  NBni,  n.  3.  2  Cp  Stade,  GVl  I428,  11. 
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tine;  Ramoth  and  Rumah  from  the  same  root,  and, 
perhaps,  Arumah  from  1  cognate  root  ;  Geba,  Gibeah, 
and  Gibeon  (several  places,  see  the  articles),  all  signi- 
fying hill.  Naphath-(or  Naphoth-)Dor  (Jos.  II2  etc. 
AV,  RVms.)  would,  if  it  were  the  proper  name  of  a 
town,  be  a  further  instance;  but  Naphath  is  rightly 
translated  in  RV's  text  ( '  the  heights  '  [of  Dor]).  Terms 
picturesquely  indicating  the  lofty  situation  of  the  town 
itself,  or  a  lofty  natural  feature  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  Jogbehah  (from  r,3i,  to  be  high),  Sela  (two  places) 
=  The  Cliff,  and  perhaps  Hadid  (ijris  eV  &pam  kcl^ptj 
■ — Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  6s)  =  the  sharpened  or  pointed  cliff  with 
which  we  might  perhaps  further  compare  En-haddah 
(yet  see  PEFMI^).  Some  would  include  Shaha- 
ZUMAH  {q.v. )  in  this  list.  Some  metaphorical  terms  for 
natural  configuration  became  names  of  places  and  are 
to  be  noticed  here  ; — Shechem=  '  Shoulder,'  and,  meta- 
phorically, 'a  ridge'  (cp  Gen.  4822,  but  see  Shechem  ; 
the  use  of  the  synonymous  rjrn  in  Nu.  34  n  etc.  ;  and 
Ges.  Ties.  1407*);  DabMsheth  =  '  a  camel's  hump 
(Is.  306),  which  is  also  according  to  some  (see  BDB) 
the  meaning  of  Gilead  ;  Chisloth-tabor  (n^nn1?^),  or 
abbreviated  Chesulloth  (ni^DD — the  different  punctuation 
adopted  by  MT  in  the  case  of  the  full  and  abbreviated 
form  is  not  supported  by  © )  =  the  flanks  of  Tabor ;  Aznoth- 
tabor  perhaps  =  the  ears  (and  hence  metaphorically  the 
peaks)  of  Tabor.  If  the  last  interpretation  be  correct,  we 
may  probably  (though  against  <g)  add  Uzzen-sheerah 
(q.v. ).      Compare  also  Bohan  (shape  of  a  thumb). 

(b)  The  indication  of  lowness  of  situation,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  notable  depression,  is  obvious 
in  all  compounds  with  Ge  (k-j  =  valley,  and  so  translated 
always  in  RV  except  Neh.  II35  mg.  and  iCh.  414), 
which  are,  however,  always  names  of  valleys,  not  of 
towns  ;  in  Beth-emek  =  House  of  the  valley  ;  and  prob- 
ably in  Horonaim  and  Beten  (literally  =  belly).  Jahaz, 
if  we  may  follow  a  cognate  Arabic  term  (zvansa),  means 
terra  rotunda  et  depressa  (BDB).  The  names  Sharon 
(q. v. )  and  Bashan  (q.v.)  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the 
absence  of  conspicuous  irregularities  of  height  over  the 
districts  which  they  designate.  Bithron  (a  district)  prob- 
ably means  cleft  or  ravine  [but  cp  Mahanaim]  ;  and 
Shepham possibly  a  bare  height  (ZATWZzjs  [1883]). 

2.  The  character  or  condition  of  the  soil,  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  place,  or  the  reverse,  account  for  several 

inn  Mahirp  names.  Horeb  (a  mountain)  and  Jabesh 
rif  Roil  ^n  Jabesh-gilead  (a  city)  are  both  [but  cp 
Sinai]  most  naturally  interpreted  of  the 
dryness  of  the  ground  ;  Argob  perhaps  indicates  a  rich 
and  earthy  soil  (cp  Driver,  Deut.  48),  Ekron  (q.v. ,  §  3) 
barren  or  unfruitful  ;  the  Arabah  (the  name  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  prolongation)  means  the 
desert  or  waste  country ;  hence  the  town  -  name 
Betharabah  abbreviated  in  Josh.  18 18  into  '  the  Arabah. ' 
On  the  other  hand  Carmel  (q.v.,  §§  1,  9),  the  name  of 
the  well-known,  now  thickly-wooded  mountain  range, 
and  of  a  place  in  Judah  capable  of  supporting  large 
numbers  of  sheep,  expresses  the  fertile  character  of  the 
places  in  question,  and  Ephraim  and  Ephrathah  (if  cor- 
rectly derived  from  ms  ;  so  Ges. -Buhl,  but  not  BDB; 
see  Ephraim  i. ,  §  1/}  have  a  similar  meaning.  The 
following  interpretations  (some  of  which  are  discussed  in 
the  several  articles)  may  be  mentioned  here  :  Bozkath  = 
an  elevated  region  covered  with  volcanic  stones  (BDB), 
Zion  =  waterless  (Lagarde,  BN  84),  Abel  (  =  meadow) 
by  itself  and  in  several  compounds  (e.g. ,  Abel-Shittim). 

3.  The  presence  of  water  accounts  for  many  names,1 
— most  clearly  for  those  which  are  compounded  with 
Beer  (=well)  or  En  (  =  a  spring). 

a.  En. — In  some  cases  such  as  En-hakkore  =  the  partridge's 
(?)  well  (Judg.  15  19),  En-rogel  (Josh.  15 7),  En-harod  (RV  'the 

spring  of  Harod '),  as  well  as  in  a  very  large 
101.   Water,    number  of  modern  Palestinian  names  in  'Ain, 

the  name  appears  to  be  that  of  a  spring  only. 

1  '  The  etymology  of  Arabian  place-names  refers  mostly  to 
water,  pasturage,  plants,  and  trees,'  Jacob,  Das  Leben  d.  voris- 
lamischen  Beduinen.  41. 
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In  most  cases,  however,  the  name  serves  also  for  the  name 
of  the  place  containing  the  well  or  spring,  or  possibly  in  some 
cases  for  a  new  town*hip  that  sprang  up  nearer  to  the  well 
than  the  place  from  which  the  name  was  derived  (?  Hazor 
and  En-hazor,  Josh.  19  307^).  En-mishpat  (the  well  or  spring 
of  judgment)  was  no  doubt  originally  the  name  of  the  spring  at 
Kadesh  ;  but  in  Gen.  14  7  it  is  used  of  the  place  itself.  Town- 
names  of  this  type  are  many,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  were  already  in  use  before  the  Israelitish  conquest 
of  Canaan.  In  OT  we  have  mention  of  the  following  :■ — En-dor, 
En-gannim,  En-gedi  (2),  En-haddah,  En-eglaim,  En-hazor, 
En-rtmmon,  En-shemesh,  En-tappuah.  Ain  is  an  abbreviated 
name  (perhaps  from  En-rimm'on,  #.7'.).  Enaim  (=Enam) 
perhaps  means  '  Two  springs '  (cp  §  107)  and  in  any  case  owes 
its  origin  to  the  presence  of  a  spring,  as  also  does  Hazar-enon 
(Hazar-enan)  and  Perhaps  Anim. 

b.  Beer,  which  m  Hebrew  generally  (though  not  exclusively: 
see,  e.g.,  Xu.  21 17)  denotes  a  well  rather  than  a  spring,  is  less 
frequent  in  names ;  OT  mentions  Beer  (two  places — in  both 
case;  without  the  article)  Eeeroth  (pi.  =  wells),  Beer-lahai-roi, 
Beer-sheba,  Beer-elim,  Beeroth-bene-jaakan.  Berothah  (  = 
Berothai)  is  perhaps  to  be  similarly  explained. 

c.  Me  (  =  water)  is  found  in  Me-jarkon,  Me-zahab  (if  we  may 
regard  this  name  as  only  apparently  personal,  and  really 
geographical ;  Gen.  36  39,  cp  Dt.  1 1  Dizahab)  and  perhaps  in 
Medeba.  Giah  (to  judge  from  the  root-meaning)  very  probably 
means  a  spring ;  so  also  Gihon.  The  presence  of  hot  springs 
gave  rise  to  the  names  Hammath,  Hammoth-dor  and  Hammon 
(perhaps  only  two  different  places  in  all),  and  of  a  bitter  spring, 
if  we  may  for  once  trust  the  biblical  etymology,  to  Marah. 
Nahalol  means  the  'watering-place.' 

4.  Beauty  of  situation  and  appearance,  for  which  some 
of  the   Hebrew  writers  certainly  had  an  eye   (Ps.  4.S^ 

_.     -,,         Cant.  64),   or  general  attractiveness  may 
,    '  account  for  some  names — e.g. ,  Shaphir, 

Shepher  (a  mountain  )  =  beautiful,  beauty  ; 
Tirzahi=she  is  pleasing;  Jotbah  and  Jotbathah  = 
pleasantness ;  and,  more  metaphorically,  Ziz  perhaps 
=  the  flower.  Most  of  the  names,  however,  that 
have  been  or  might  be  cited  in  this  connection  are  really 
very  ambiguous  or  indecisive. 

5.  Colour  appears  to  account  for  a  few  names. 
Lebanon  is  most  probably  named  from  the  whiteness  of 
its  cliffs  (or  its  snows?)  ;  and  the  root  meaning  '  to  be 
white '  seems  at  least  as  probable  an  explanation  as  any 
of  other  proper  names  from  the  same  root,  viz. ,  Laban, 
Libnah  (2),  Lebonah.  Kidron,  the  name  of  a  torrent- 
bed,  may  mean  black  or  dull-,  dirty-,  coloured  {cp  Job 
6 16)  ;  Hachilah  {a  hill),  dark  ;  Zalmon  (two  hills  accord- 
ing to  MT  ;  but  see  Zalmon),  dusky  ;  Adummim,  red  ; 
Jarkon  in  Me-jarkon,  yellow  ;  Hauran,  black.  None 
of  the  foregoing  instances,  however,  are  really  free  from 
ambiguity;  though  in  some  at  least  the  colour-meaning 
seems  the  most  probable. 

III.  Having  dealt  with  religious  place-names  and 
names  indicating  natural  or  artificial  features,  we  must 
consider  next  place-names  derived  from  names  of 
trees,  plants,  etc.,  and  of  animals. 

1.  Trees,  plants,  etc. — Some  instances  are  unmistak- 
able :  (Abel)  Shittim  =  (the  meadow  of)  the  acacias, 
1f.„  pia_t  Beth-shittah  =  the  house  of  the  acacia;  the 
apple  tree  (tappuah)  gives  its  name  to  three 
places  —  Beth-tappuah,  En-tappuah  and 
Tappuah  ;  the  palm  tree  (tamar)  to  Tamar,  Baal-tamar, 
Hazazon-tamar,  the  city  of  palm  trees  (Judg.  I16, 
3i3  =  Jericho,  Dt.  343),  and  probably  also  Tadmor  (cp 
Lagarde,  Ubcrs.  125);  the  terebinth  (or  whatever  large 
tree  may  be  implied  by  the  Heb.  S'x,  n^N,  tiSn)  to  El- 
paran  (  =  Elah,  Elath,  Eloth),  Elim,  Elon  and  perhaps 
Allammelech.  All  of  these  are  names  of  towns.  On 
the  other  hand  Allon-bacuth  appears  to  be  simply  the 
name  of  a  particular  tree  (cp  in  the  Hebrew  Gen.  126 
13i8  Dt.  II30  Jos.  I933  Judg.  9?7  1  S.  IO3,  where  similar 
designations  have  been  translated).  The  pomegranate 
appears  at  least  in  the  Rock  of  Rimmon  (Judg.  20  45 
etc. )  and  probably  in  other  compounds  with  Rimmon  ; 
but  for  another  possible  interpretation  of  these,  see 
above  {§  95).  Olive  trees  give  their  name  to  the  Ascent 
(2  S.  15  30)  or  Mount  (Zech.  I44  etc. )  of  Olives;  vine- 
yards to  Abel-cheramim  (the  meadow  of  vineyards)  in 
Ammon  and  Beth-haccherem  in  Judah  ;  the  grape  cluster 
to  the  valley  of  Eshcol  ;  and  probably,  the  '  choice  vine ' 
(pit?)  mentioned  in  Is.  52  {cp  Gun.  49n)  to  the  fertile 
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valley  of  Sorek  and  the  Edomite  town  Masrekah.  Anab,  • 
too,  probably  means  grapes  in  spite  of  the  differing 
punctuation  of  the  proper  name  (3^)  and  tne  common 
noun  (33").  TAANATH-SHILOH  {q.v. )  is  the/,£-  free  of 
Shiloh,  V  we  may  follow  the  Greek  rather  than  the 
Hebrew  vocalisation.  Rithmah,  a  station  in  the  wilder- 
ness, is  \ht.  juniper  tree,  and  Aroer  (q.v.)  has  been 
interpreted  bushes  of  dwarf  juniper.  E/ion-geber 
{q.v.),  another  station,  derives  its  name  from  the  tree 
called  in  Arabic  gadd.  Thorn  bushes  of  different  kinds 
are  denoted  by  the  names  Atad,  Shamir  (2),  and  perhaps 
also  Seneh  (see  Bush)  ;  the  almond  tree  by  Luz  (which, 
however,  is  otherwise  explained  by  Lagarde,  Ubers. 
158).  The  balsam  tree  accounts  for  the  name  of  the 
valley  of  Baca  (q.v. ),  and  perhaps  also  for  Bochim  (cp 
Moore,  Judges,  59  f. ).  Libnah  may  be  named  from 
a  tree  (cp  n:nS  =  ?  the  white  poplar — Gen.  30  37,  Hos. 
4 13)  or  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  root-meaning 
'to  be  white.'  (For  another  view  see  Libnah.)  In 
the  light  of  Aramaic  we  can  without  much  difficulty 
interpret  Gimzo  the  Sycamore  tree,  and  Dilan  the 
cucumber  ;  cp  Low,  P_fla7ize?iiiamen,  387,  334,  351. 
Betonim,  especially  in  the  Greek  (fioTaveifj,)  closely  re- 
sembles the  Hebrew  word  (Gen.  43n)  for  pistachio 
nuts  (Nuts,  2).  A  water-plant  {*]io)»  as  most  scholars 
suppose,  gave  rise  to  the  Hebrew  name  Yam  Suph  ; 
see  Red  Sea  ;  but  cp  Moses,  §  10. 

*.  Animals, — The  following  animals  have  given 
names  to  places. 

(a)  Wild  quadrupeds  :  the  stag  (Aijalon),  the  lion 
(Lebaoth,  Laish  and?  Shahazumah),  the  leopard  (Beth- 

a    ■       l  mmrah)-  tne  Gazelle  (Ophrah  [2],  Ephron 

104.  Animal  ^  or  ^  the  wild  ass  (Arad^  the   fox 

names.  (Hazar-shual,  the  land  of  Shual,  Shaal- 
bim),  the  hyena  (Zeboim). 

(b)  -Domestic  quadrupeds:  Lambs  (Telaim,  Beth- 
car),  the  cow  (Parah),  or  calf  (En-eglaim,  Eglon),  the 
horse  (Hazar-susah  [or  Susim]),  the  goat  (?  Seirah)  or 
kid  (En-gedi). 

(c)  Birds  :  the  partridge  (Beth-hoglah,  ?  En-hakkore), 
birds  of  prey  (Etam  [1-3]). 

(d)  Reptiles  and  insects  :  the  serpent  (Ir-nahash), 
the  lizard  (Humtah),  the  hornet  {Zorah),  scorpions 
(Akrabbim),  the  cricket  (Gudgodah). 

Names  of  animals  applied  to  towns  are  much  more 
frequent  in  the  southern  territory  of  the  Israelites  than 
in  the  northern  :  cp  HPN  105/.  Names  of  this  class 
are  also  frequent  as  clan  names  {on  the  other  hand 
they  are  comparatively  rare  as  personal  names).  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  which  favour  tracing  at  least  many 
of  them  back  to  a  totem  stage  of  society. 

IV.  A  considerable  number  of  places  derive  their 
names  from  what  may  be  termed  the  social,  political, 

„-_    -,  ,    and  industrial  characteristics  of  the 

105.  Compounds    ,  „  c    „ 
...    rr             *      place.      Here    we    may  notice   first 

with  Hazor,  etc.  ti  J  ^  ,, 

the  names    consisting  wholly  or    in 

part  of  the  terms  Hazor  or  Hazar,  Ir,  and  Kiriath. 
Haser  or  Hasor1  denotes  the  fixed  settlement  as 
contrasted  on  the  one  hand  with  the  movable  en- 
campments of  nomads,  and  on  the  other  with  walled 
towns  ;  cp  in  the  one  case  the  contrast  between  the 
hadariyy  or  ahlu  l-hadar  (with  which  perhaps  cp  the 
ixn  y2W  of  Jer.  493033)  and  the  badawiyy  or  ahlu 
1-badiyah  (i.e.,  the  Bedouin)  and  in  the  other,  e.g. ,  Lev. 
253i.  Clearly  the  proper  names  can  only  be  taken  to 
indicate  the  character  of  the  place  at  the  time  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Hazor  of  Judg. 
42  17  etc.,  at  least,  the  name  must  have  continued  in 
use  long  after  the  place  had  ceased  to  be  an  actual 
hasor  and  had  become  a  fortified  city ;  for  it  is 
mentioned  by  Thotmes  III.  among  his  conquered  towns, 
in  the  Amarna  Tablets  as  the  seat  of  a  prince  (sar  FJa- 
zu-ra — I544i)  and  in  the  OT,  more  than  once,  in 
1  isn  (constr.  ixn)  or  lixn,  the  latter  only  in  proper  names 
but  cp  Lag.  ubers.  47. 
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connections  which  indicate  that  it  was  a  place  of 
strategic  importance  [e.g.,  i  K.  9is  2  K.  I529).  With 
the  exception  of  the  place  just  mentioned,  Hazar-enan 
(or  -enon)  on  the  N.  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  (Baal-) 
Hazor  in  Benjamin,  all  names  of  this  type  are  of  places 
in  the  S.  of  Palestine  (being  assigned  to  the  territories 
of  Judah  or  Simeon)  or  in  the  wilderness  ;  many  of 
them,  therefore,  no  doubt  retained  the  character  whence 
thev  originally  derived  their  name.  The  places  are 
Hazor  (two  places,  one  of  which  is  also  called  Kerioth- 
hezron),  Hazor-hadattah  (?  =  Ncw  Hazor — if  the  text 
be  right),  Hazar-addar  ( =  Hezron),  Hazar-gaddah, 
Hazar-susah  (or  susim),  Hazar-shual,  Hazeroth. 
Hazarmaveth  [q.v.)  is  the  name  of  «.  district  in  S. 
Arabia,  and  is  perhaps  only  apparently  connected  with 
the  type  of  name  under  discussion. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  second  element 
in  the  compounds  is,  as  we  might  independently  expect,  a 
clan  or  tribal  name.  Thus  we  note  (1)  the  alternative 
forms  (Susan  and  Susim),  (2)  the  two  animal  names 
(Susah  [horse]  and  Shual  [fox],  if  the  most  obvious 
meaning  is  correct;  but  cp  Hazar-susah,  Hazar- 
shual) — cp  the  many  clan  names  of  this  type  [HPN 
97  If-)-  (3)  Addar  actually  occurs  as  a  clan  name,  if 
the  text  of  1  Ch.  S3  be  sound.  (4)  Gaddah  resembles 
the  tribal  name  Gad.  Similarly  Jair  in  Havvoth-jair 
(the  tent  villages  of  Jair)  is  no  doubt  \  clan  name  (see 
Jair).  Other  names  originating  in  and  reflecting  much 
the  same  stage  in  social  development  as  Havvoth-jair 
and  the  compounds  with  hazar  are  Mahaneh  Dan  (Camp 
of  Dan)  and  Mahanaim  (two  camps),  Succoth  (booths, 
though  the  originality  of  this  form  of  the  name  is  con- 
tested, see  Sl'Ccoth). 

VW -*;■').  which  forms  the  first  element  in  the  compound 
names  Ir-shemesh,  Ir-nahash,  the  City  of  Salt  (n^Dn  TJ/i 
Josh.  1062),  and  the  City  of  Palm  trees  (nnonn  *vy.  Judg. 
1 16),  is  a  wider  term,  applicable  to  a  camp  or  a  watch- 
tower  iXu.  13ig  2  K.  17g)  as  well  as  to  fortified  towns, 
in  which  latter  case,  however,  the  term  may  be  more 
exactly  defined  (Lev.  2029).  As  to  the  second  element  : 
in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  names  (Ir-shemesh)  it  is  an 
object  of  worship,  in  the  second  (Ir-nahash)  probably 
tribal  rather  than  personal,  and  in  the  last  two  (City  of 
Salt  and  of  Palm  trees)  presumably  derived  from  natural 
characteristics  of  the  place.  The  Ar  (~iy)  in  the  Moabite 
name  Ar  Moab  (or,  abbreviated,  Ar)  is  a  parallel  form 
of  the  same  term. 

The  kiryak  (mp),  again,  which  constitutes,  or  forms 
part  of,  several  names,  cannot  be  very  closely  defined  ; 
etymologically,  it  appears  to  mean  simply  '  meeting- 
place.'  The  plural  form  Kerioth  {q.v. )  is  the  name 
of  a  Moabite  city,  and,  compounded  with  Hezron,  of  a 
city  in  Judah  ;  the  dual  form  Kiriathaim  is  the  name  of 
a  city  in  Reuben  and  another  in  Naphtali ;  three  of  the 
compound  names — Kiriath-arba  (Four  cities — cp  §  107), 
Kiriath-jearim  (City  of  Forests),  also  called  Kiriath- 
baal,  and  Kiriath-sepher  (City  of  Books) — are  found  in 
Judah,  and  another  Kiriath-huzoth  (City  of  streets?)  in 
Moab.  Kir,  the  Moabite  word  for  city  (MI  u/.  24  29) 
probably  as  1  walled  place  (cp  the  Hebrew  usage), 
forms,  by  itself  as  an  abbreviation,  or  in  one  of  the 
compound  forms  Kir-Moab,  Kir-heres  or  Kir-hareseth, 
the  name  of  an  important  Moabite  town.  With  Kartah 
compare  the  word  for  city  (rnp)  used  in  Job  29 7.  On 
these  names,  as  indeed  throughout  these  introductory 
discussions,  compare  the  special  articles. 

The  defensive  character  or  feature  of  the  town  is 
more  or  less  clearly  indicated  by  the  names  Bezer  (2) 

inc  w«™      j        and  Bozrah,  which  mean  a  fortified 
106.  Names  due     ,        ,      ,.        .,  _      ,    ..-   ,     .. 
to  character     p         <cp   ir  ""^"'=fortlfied  C]ty> 
of  trvwn  1 S.  618  and  often) ;  Geder,  Gederah  ; 

Gederoth,  Gederothaim,  Gedor — all 
of  which  are  from  „Jgdr  =  to  wall  up,  but  some  of  them 
perhaps  with  the  specific  sense  of  sheepcotes  (so  often 
Heb.  g'derah);  Hosah  (place  of  refuge);  the  com- 
pounds with  Migdal  (  =  tower),  viz.,  Migdal-el,  Migdal- 
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gad,  Migdol  (cp  also  Magdali,  KB  v.  23726);  Mizpeh 
or  Mizpah  (5),  which  signifies  the  watch-tower  (cp  '  the 
field  of  Zophim,'  Nu.  23 14  and  Di.  ad  loc.  ;  possibly 
also  Zephath).  Azem  and  Azmon,  if,  as  is  likely,  they 
arc  to  be  derived  from  sj' asm  — to  be  strong,  are  prob- 
ably to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  ;  of  the  meanings 
'  enclosure '  or  '  fortress '  suggested  in  BDB  for  Aphek 
and  Aphekah  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the 
Assyr.  cf»'kt(  —  to  be  strong  (Del.  Ass.  HWB  115a), 
but  scarcely  (with  Ges.  in  T/ies.)  by  known  usages  of 
the  root  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

The  size  of  the  town  appears  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  names  Zoar  and  Zior  (small),  Kabbah  (large)  in 
Judah  (nain)and  inAmmon  (fully  poy  m  ran).  Rabbith 
is  perhaps  also  to  be  connected  with  the  root  of  Rabbah. 

En-mishpat,  Madon,  and  probably  Mcribah,  owed 
their  names  to  being  places  where  disputes  were  settled. 

The  presence  of  one  or  more  wine- presses  gave  their 
names  to  the  cities  of  Gath,  Gath-hepher,  Gath-rimmon 
(2),  Gittaim  (in  addition  to  the  place  so  named  in  Neh. 
11 33,  cp  Gen.  3635  (5  Ye6daifj.  =  Heb.  my;  see  Avith, 
Gittaim);  cp  further  Judg.  7  25,  Dump'.  Similarly 
the  town  of  Migron  is  probably  derived  from  a  thresh- 
ing-floor (see  §  88);  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  '  the 
threshing-floor  of  Atad '  (Gen.  50 10/. )  and  the  '  threshing- 
floor  of  Nacon  '  (2  S.  66  =  Chidon  1  Ch.  13o)  are  names 
of  towns  or  not  (see  Atad,  Nacon).  Madmen  in 
Moab,  Madmenah  in  Benjamin,  and  Madmannah  in 
Judah,  mean  the  dung-place  or  dung-pit,1  and  Kiriath- 
sepher  {q.v. )  should  apparently  be  translated  Book- 
city. 

Whether  the  stenches  which  appear  to  have  given 
their  names  to  Zanoah  (2),  Ziphron,  and  Ophni1  were 
natural,  proceeding  from  some  well  or  cave  or  the  like,  or 
artificial — i.e. ,  due  to  the  life  of  the  town — is  uncertain. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  names  may  have  originated  with 
the  Bedouins,  who  are  sensitive  to  the  smells  of  towns 
(Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  I210438). 

Many  place-names  are  plural  in  form — e.g. ,  Gederoth, 
Akrabbim.  In  some  cases  the  exact  number  of  objects 
_.  .  whence  the  name  was  derived  is  perhaps 
d  d  1  definitely  indicated-  Thus  Kiriath-arba 
ana  auais.  may  mean  four-cities;  Beer-sheba,  seven 
wells.  Migdal  Hammeah  (EV  the  tower  of  Meah) 
should  mean  the  tower  of  the  hundred  ;  but  on  the 
reading  of  MT  see  Hammeah.  In  the  case  of  Sheba 
(seven)  and  Eleph  (a  thousand)  we  have  names  con- 
sisting of  a  term  of  number  only  ;  unless,  indeed,  as  is 
quite  possible,  the  names  are  to  be  otherwise  interpreted. 
The  question  whether  this  class  of  names  is  at  all  large 
depends  on  the  actual  character  of  certain  names 
apparently  dual  in  form. 

Such  names  are — 

Adithaim  Enaim  _  Kiriathaim 

Adoraim  En-eglaim  Mahanaim 

Almon-diblathaim  Ephraim  Mizraim  _ 

Beth-diblathaim  Gederothaim  Ramathaim 

Diblaim  Gittaim  Shaaraim 

Diblathaim  Hapharaim  Zemaraim.      Cp  also 

Dothaim  (Dothan)  Horonaim  Samaria,       Jeru- 

Eglaim  Kibzaim  salem,  §  1 

Does  Kiriathaim  mean  two  cities,  Enaim,  two  wells, 
as  Kiriath-arba  means  four  cities  and  Beer-sheba, 
seven  wells?  The  dual  significance  of  this  ending  in 
many  or  all  of  these  proper  names  has  been  called  in 
question  by  Wellhausen  [JDTh.  1876,  p.  433),  Philippi 
[ZDMG,    1878,    pp.    63-67),    Barth    (AT?  319,    n.    5), 

1  The  occurrence  of  such  names  as  Madmen,  and  perhaps  we 
may  add  Kibshan,  'furnace'  (see  Nibshan),  makes  it  plausible 
(but  cp  the  special  articles)  to  hold  that  Zanoah  (2),  Ziphron, 
and  Ophni  are  so  called  from  natural  or  artificial  stenches.  nJT 
is  a  well-known  Heb.  root.  For  Ziphron  cp  dafira  =  to  smell 
(especially,  though  not  exclusively,  of  bad  smells);  cp  also 
Syr.  ziphar=(oaXmt,  a  sense  of  which  some  trace  is  found  in 
certain  derivations  of  Ar.  zafira.  With  Ophni  cp  Ar.  'ajina  = 
to  be  putrid.  We  might  add  Hannathon  if  this  name  be  from 
the  root  kanan  (but  see  below,  §  107);  cp  Ar.  //anna  =  foetorem 
emisit ;  Syr.  hannlna  =  rancid  ;  also  in  Heb.  Job  19  17  (mi  from 
-n7  =  to  be  loathsome). 
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Kautzsch  (Heb.  Gram.W),  88 c),  Strack  (Genesis,  Ex- 
cursus, 139/.).  Cp  also  WMM,  As.  u.  But.  2$if. 
[Winckler,  /CAT$\  28/.]  The  dual  interpretation  is 
retained,  sometimes  with  a  ?,  in  certain  cases  by  BDB 
(see,  e.g. ,  under  D'nn,  d'Thn),  and  defended  by  Konig 
(Lekrgeb.  d.  Heb.  Sprache ;  2 436 /.). 

The  main  reasons  urged  against  the  dual  character 
of  the  ending  are  these:  (1)  The  dual  in  Hebrew,  as 
also,  it  is  urged,  in  original  Semitic,  is  confined  to 
things  found  in  pairs  ;  in  many  cases  the  proper  names 
cannot  be  naturally  explained  of  a  pair  of  objects.  (2) 
Such  a  form  occurs  in  some  cases  side  by  side  with  a 
singular — e.g.,  Mahaneh  and  Mahanaim,  Ramah  and 
Ramathaim.  (3)  The  forms  also  occur  side  by  side 
with  forms  in  -an  (? — )  and  -dm  (□— ). 

This  last  parallelism  has  been  explained  indeed  by 
the  supposition  that  -an  and  -dm  are  alternative  dual 
endings  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  with  force 
that  the  endings  -an  and  -dm  are  unquestionably 
frequent  in  names  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
a  dual  meaning  ;  and  that  in  some  names  the  ending 
-aim  is  certainly  secondary,  as  may  be  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  (cp  Amarna  Urusalim 
and  MT  Kt.  form  cStrvr),  which  was  later  pronounced 
Jerusalaim  (vhwv  MT  Kr. ),  and  Samaria  (jrec.  but 
in  Aram.  V"\rys).  Barth's  explanation  is  somewhat 

different  ;  he  regards  -aim  (-azn)  as  an  old  locative 
ending  which  was  subsequently  displaced  by  the  more 
familiar  -on,  -an. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  objections  (limitation  of 
Hebrew  dual)  cannot  be  pressed  ;  the  names  in  question 
may  be  pre-Israelitish  (cp  §  89)  and  sprung  from  a 
dialect  which,  like  Arabic,  used  the  dual  more  freely 
than  Hebrew ;  nor  can  a  stricter  dual-meaning  be 
considered  in  all  cases  inappropriate — e.g. ,  Kiryathaim 
may  mean  'The  twin  cities'  (cp  use  of  the  Heb.  dual 
in  crov—Ges. -Kautzsch,  Gram.V*)  ET,  §  88c). 

The  second  objection  (parallel  singular  forms)  is  far 
from  conclusive. 

As  to  the  third  (parallel  forms  in  dm,  etc.) — in  view 
of  the  history  of  the  name  Jerusalem,  a  certain  tendency 
to  change  1  name  so  that  it  should  resemble  a  dual 
form  cannot  be  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
very  tendency  renders  the  prior  existence  of  actual 
dual  names  probable.  Further,  in  many  cases  the 
endings  -aim,  -dm,  -an  are  attached  to  the  feminine 
inflection  ;  if  these  endings  be  duals,  the  forms  of  the 
names  are  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of 
inflection ;  but  if  they  are  substantival  afformatives 
the  proper  names  in  question  are  exceptional  forma- 
tions ;  Barth,  at  least,  in  his  section  {A'B,  316-416) 
on  nouns  with  suffixes,  cites  no  instance  of  nouns 
formed  by  the  addition  of  endings  (such  as  -dm,  -an, 
-on)  to  the  feminine  inflection.  Among  proper  names 
might  be  cited  some  few  ambiguous  forms,  such  as 
pn:n,  pnaj. 

The  present  writer  therefore  concludes  that  those 
names  in  which  the  endings  -aim,  -dm,  or  -an  are 
attached  to  the  feminine  termination  are  dual  forms  ; 
that  several  other  names  also  may  be  duals,  but  that 
the  ending  in  their  case  is  ambiguous.  Though  not 
unaware  of  the  divergence  of  some  scholars,  he  would 
interpret  Kiriathaim,  '  the  two  cities '  ;  Gittaim, 
•the  two  winepresses';  Diblathaim  (in  Beth-dibla- 
thaim  =  .\lmon  Diblathaim),  'the  two  assemblies'  (cp 
BDB  s.v.);  Ramathaim1  (q.v.),  'the  two  hills.' 
Gederothaim  is  a  name  of  doubtful  genuineness,  but, 
if  genuine,  would  mean  the  two  walls  or  sheepcotes. 
In  the  following  (among  other)  names  the  ending  is 
ambiguous  ;  but  the  dual  is  in  some  cases  appropriate 
and  probable — Dothan  (jm  nrm),  Enaim  or  Enam 
(the  two  wells),  Horonaim  (the  two  hollows),  Shaaraim 
(two  gates,  or  double  gates  ;  cp  St.  Heb.  Gr.  340  £). 

1  Probably  a  later  name  of  Ramah. 
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The  significance  of  place-names  turns  not  only  on 
their  meanings  but  also  in  some  cages  on  their  forms. 
This  is  too  complicated  a  question  to  discuss  here.  As 
is  remarked  elsewhere,  the  names  of  two  towns  in 
Judah  (Eshtemoa  [q.v.]  and  Eshtaol)  present  the  same 
modification  of  the  root  as  is  found  in  the  Arabic  verb 
(conj.  viii. )  (and  also  in  Mesha's  Inscr.  I.  11) ;  and  in 
three  names  of  towns  belonging  to  the  southern  tribes 
(Eltekon,  Eltekeh,  and  Eltolad),  possibly  also  in  the 
Reubenitg  Elealeh,  the  first  element  may  be  the  Arabic 
article.1  G.  E.  g. 

C.  DIVINE   NAMES2 

The  special  importance  attaching  to  the  names  of 
God  in  the  OT   and  the  emphasis  often  laid  on  their 

108  Sienifi- signification    (cp   Ex-3l3i^    153    Is.  428 

s    -      51 15  Jer.  33a)  finds  a  partial  explanation 
cance  01  ,  ,•  ,     ■       ■,,.,. 

in  the  peculiar  emphasis  with  which  the 

word  name  itself  is  there  employed.  The 
name  of  a  person  or  thing  was  for  the  Hebrew  not  simply 
distinctive  ;  it  was  -*.  revelation  of  the  nature  of  the 
person  or  thing  named,  nay,  often  almost  an  equivalent 
for  the  thing  itself.  This  is  specially  true  of  names  of 
God.  A  new  special  revelation  of  God  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  name  (Gen.  16 13).  Only  so  can  we 
explain  many  Hebrew  forms  of  expression  that  either 
seem  to  us  pleonastic  or  peculiar,  or  else  easily  become 
associated  with  a  false  meaning.  [For  other  applica- 
tions of  the  term,  some  of  them  compelling  attention  by 
their  boldness,  see  Name,  §  9.] 

I.  What  is  called  the  Tetragrammaton,  mn\3  appears 
in  the  OT  6823  times  as  the  proper  name  of  God  as  the 

109  Vahwp  ^oc*    °^    Israel-       As    sucn    it  serves    to 
the  sacred '  d'stm£u'sn  mni  fr°m  tne  gods  of  other 

nations.  It  is  'the  [sacred]  name'  par 
name.  excellence  (Lev.  24  u  Dt.  2858).  In  the 
MT  ni.T  (YHWH)  is  almost  always  written  with  the 
vowels  of  A dondi,  ^"in,4  'lord'  (YSHoWaH,  run'),  the 
vowels  of  Hohim,  dnISk,  'God'  (Ye"H6WlH,  ni.r)  being 
used  when  adonai  itself  precedes.4     This  was  a  direction 

1  [It  will  not  be  surprising  that  the  special  articles,  having 
been  prepared  independently,  do  not  always  agree  in  their  ex- 
planations of  these  names  with  the  present  critical  discussion. 
The  reader  will  rightly  infer  that  the  question  at  issue  is  difficult.] 

2  For  other  titles  applied  to  God,  see  the  several  articles : — 
Abi-,  Adoni-,  Ahi-,  Ammi-,  Dodi-,  Hamu-,  Shem-,  Zur, 
names  in  ;  also  Baal,  Molech,  etc. 

For  epithets  applied  to  God,  see  above  §§  -tiff. 

For  designations  of  other  supernatural  beings,  heavenly  or 
earthly,  see  Angels,  Azazel,  Demons,  Lilith,  Satyrs. 

For  names  of  deities  other  than  Yahwe,  see  Anath,  Asherah, 
Ash-hur,  Ashtoreth,  Belial,  Chemosh,  Chiun,  Dacon, 
Queen  of  Heaven,  Siccuth,  Tammuz,  Fortune,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Sarah,   Milcah,  Laban,  Samson,  also  above,  §  40^. 

3  So  also  MI  /.  18.  In  the  second  half  of  compound  Hebrew- 
proper  names  the  name  has  the  form  1.T  ;  contracted  into  JV 
(only,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  names  compounded  with  n* 

'  the  final  element  <V  or  li"P  represents  merely  an  emphatic 
afformative  and  not  the  divine  name ' ;  so  Jastrow,  JSBL 
13  xoxff.  [cp  the  view  often  maintained  in  this  volume  that  the 
final  -•  or  in1  is  due  to  post-exilic  manipulation  of  early  names, 
such  as  *3ji3,  ^"ly*  ,nSy>  of  ethnic  origin]).  The  contraction 
FP  occurs  not  only  in  the  liturgical  formula  PP  57?n  (written 
'Tl7?rr  only  in  Ps.  104  35),  praise  ye  Yah,  but  also  twenty-four 
times  otherwise,  though  only  in  poetical  (and  probably  all  late) 
passages.  It  is  most  probably  to  be  regarded  with  Jastrow 
\ZAli\  1896,  p.  iff.)  as  an  artificial  post-exilic  formation.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  '—  (e.g.,  in  'jriD,  etc.)  occurs  as  a  con- 
traction for  $H\  Cp  on  this  point  Olsh.  Lehrb.  bi-zjf.,  and 
Grimme,  Grundziige  der  Heb.  Akzent-  und  Vokallehre 
(Freiburg,  1896,  p.  146). 

In  the  first  half  of  compound  proper  names,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  the  form  \r\\  (from  l.T,  the  equivalent  of  1.V\ 
contracted  into  '■)•>  {e.g.,  in  Jruv,  etc.). 

4  In  310  places  (143  of  them  in  Ezek.)  ni(-p (originally  probably 
without  vowels)  is  retained  in  the  text  after  the  Kr.  -ilH,  which 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  Kethib.  The  resulting  combination 
'Adonai  [substituted  for]  YHWH,'  Kr.  'Adunai  YeHoWlH  '— 
i.e.,  Adonai  Eluhim— appears  in  EV  as  '  the  Lord  God.' 
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to  the  reader  always  to  substitute  for  the  unpronounce- 
able1 actual  name  either  adimdi,  -nst  (hence  in  © 
6  kA/hos  for  nin')  or  ilohtm,  d'O^n-  On  this  Kri  per- 
pduum  cp  Gesen.  Gram.  §  17  s- 

The  controversy  as  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
tetragrammaton,  whether  as  Yahwe,  nirr,  Yatr'we,  nin\ 

Yahwa,  nin',  or  Yahawa,  nm\2  a  con- 
110.  Its  ■'",•,  •     ,"""  „        .. 

pronunciation.  t]roversy  ln  \vhlch-  ras  m  Lx'.3lt.  fthe 
*  derivation    of  mrp   from   an    imperfect 

form  of  nin  was  always  assumed, :1  has  been  gradually 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  view, 
first  propounded  by  Ewakl,  that  the  true  form  is  Yahwe, 
ni.r.  The  abbreviated  form,  Yahu,  vr,  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  form,  Yahw,  in;  (with  closed  syl- 
lable ;  cp  inc?  from  ini-},  and  the  seghdl(e)  of  the  second 
syllable  is  attested,  to  mention  nothing  else,  by  the  fact 
that,  in  Samaritan  poetry,  m.v  rhymes  with  words  end- 
ing in  that  way.4 
A  much  more  difficult  point  to  decide  is  the  original 

*  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  b.c  nin* 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  appTj-rov,  at  least  beyond  the 
sacred  precincts.  Thus  is  to  be  explained  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  avoidance  of  the  Tetragrammaton  in  the  latest  books 
of  the  OT,  as  e.g.,  in  Daniel  (except  chap.  9),  to  some  extent  in 
Chronicles,  and,  in  consequence  of  editorial  revision,  in  Ps.  42- 
84,  as  well  as  in  the  Apocrypha  generally.  The  NT  follows  LXX 
in  invariably  substituting  'the  Lord '(6  Kupios)  for  VHWH, 
m---  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  gradual  change  that 
came  over  the  idea  of  God  as  it  became  more  and  more  universal, 
had  also  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  suppression  of  the  personal 
name  in  favour  of  *  God,'  DTI? N  (so  everywhere  in  Koheleth) 
and  other  appellatives.  What  led  more  than  anything 
else,  however,  to  mens  avoiding  the  utterance  of  the  sacred 
name,  was  probably  the  dread  of  breaking  the  injunction 
Ex.207.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  IS  of  Lev.  24 16 
that  the  very  mention  of  the  sacred  name  was  threatened 
with  death.  Probably,  however,  as  in  the  original,  all  that 
is  meant  is  the  employment  of  it  m  abusive  language  or  in 
witchcraft. 

According  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud  ( Yoma  39  b)  the  name  nin' 
had  ceased  to  be  pronounced  even  by  the  priests  in  the  blessing 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just  (about  270  B.C.  ;  cp,  how- 
ever, on  this  date,  Ecclesiasticus,  §  7  \b\).  Philo,  on  the  other 
hand,  declares  simply  that  the  sacred  name  was  pronounced 
only  in  the  sacred  precincts,  and  according  to  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  {Yoma  3  7)  it  was  lawful  down  to  the  very  end  for  the 
high  priest  to  pronounce  it — though  finally  only  below  his 
breath— in  the  ceremonial  of  the  day  of  Atonement.  Moreover, 
Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  124)  seems  to  have  known  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion, though  he  excuses  himself  from  giving  it  as  being  unlawful. 
As  late  as  130  a.d.  Abba  Shitul  denied  eternal  bliss  to  any 
one  who  should  pronounce  the  sacred  name  with  its  actual 
consonants.  See  on  this  especially  Dalman,  Der  Gotte$7ianie 
Adonaj  und  seine   Gesch.    (Berlin,   1889),   and  cp  Che.  OPs. 

2  Cp  Franz  Del.  '  On  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tetragram- 
maton,' ZATW-^f.  (1883-84).  Brinton  reads  Jahva,  'The 
origin  of  the  sacred  name  Jahva,'  Archiv  fiir  Rel.-Wiss.,  1899, 

3  Grimme  alone  {op.  cit.  143^),  on  quite  insufficient  grounds, 
explains  m.T  as  a  lengthened  form  of  3n*,  Yahu,  regarding  it  as 
a  sort  of  plural  or  collective  form  from  the  root  m*  or  ml. 

4  On  this  cp  Kau.  TLZ,  1886,  no.  10,  col.  223.  Moreover, 
Theodoret  {qu&st.  15  in  Exodum)  states  that  the  Samaritans 
pronounced  the  sacred  name  'Ia0e,  and  the  same  pronunciation 
is  ascribed  by  Epiphanius  {Adv.  fuer.  i.  3  20)  to  a  Christian  sect, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Egyptian  magic  papyri  (on  this,  as  also  on 
the  whole  question,  see  the  thorough  investigation  of  A.  Deiss- 
mann,  'Gricchische  Transskriptionen  des  Tetragrammaton'  in 
his  Bibelstudien,  Marburg,  1895,  p.  3^".  ;  Author.  Transl.  by 
A.  Grieve,  iqoi,  p.  321^).  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom. 
v-6  34>  according  to  the  better  reading)  attests  the  still  more 
exactly  corresponding  form  Iaove  or  'laovai  ;  Origen,  the  form 
la*).  Burkitt's  edition  of  fragments  of  Aquila  shows  that  Aquila 
wrote  the  sacred  name  in  archaic  Hebrew  characters.  Finally, 
on  Jahwe'  is  based  also  the  form  Iawouyje  in  the  Jewish- 
Egyptian  Magic-papyri ;  cp  L.  Blau,  das  altjiidische  Zauber- 
•wesen  (1898),  128.  According  to  Blau,  w  appears  in  the  third 
place  in  order  that  the  first  three  vowels  may  be  sounded  laco 
(=irr).  The  form  Jeve  occurring  in  Latin  M-SS  (cp  ZATIV 
1346[i88i],  2  173  [1882])  at  least  testifies  to  an  e  in  the  second 
syllable.  _On  the  other  hand,  the  form  lao,  handed  down  by 
the  Gnostics,  may  be  left  out  of  account.  Like  all  similar  forms 
(*•?.,  levot,  in  Philo  Byblius),  it  is  simply  the  product  of  erro- 
neous or  misunderstood  Jewish  statements.  On  this  cp  Bau- 
dissin,  'Der  Ursprung  des  Gottesnamens  lao,'  in  his  Studien 
zursemit.  Rel.  2  181^  (1876). 
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meaning  of  the  word  Yahwe.      In  E  of  the  Pentateuch 

111    Supposed  ni,T'  transPosed  from  the  third  person 

meaning        into  the  first'  is  exPlained  by  God  him- 

*»'        self  first   by  'I   am   that  I  am'  (,vnK 

rrnN  lete),  and  then  by  the  simple  '  I  am '  (n;rr«). 
YHWH  (mrr)  is  here  obviously  regarded  as  the  third 
person  imperfect  of  the  archaic  stem  HWH  (mn  =  .rn), 
'to  be,'  in  the  sense  of  'he  is  (and  manifests  himself) 
continually,' 1  with  the  additional  connotation  of  remain- 
ing the  same,  so  that  the  name  would  express  both  the 
attribute  of  permanence  and  that  of  unchangeability, 
and  especially  unchangeability  in  keeping  promises — ■ 
i.e.,  faithfulness. 

This  explanation  offered  in  the  OT  itself  has  been  felt 
by  many  modern  scholars  (beginning  with  Ewald)  to  be 
only  an  attempt  to  explain  a  primitive  name  that  had 
long  since  become  unintelligible,  and,  further,  to  be 
simply  the  product  of  a  religious-philosophical  specula- 
tion and  far  too  abstract  to  be  by  any  possibility  correct. 
Increased  importance  is  given  to  these  considerations 
by  the  observation  that  the  name  is  in  no  sense  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  on  other  soil  it  must  originally 
have  had  a  much  simpler  and  in  particular  a  much  more 
concrete  signification. 

Of  the  various  hypotheses  that  maintain  an  adoption 
of  the  name  from  some  foreign  nation,  that  which 
119  ^  imi  d  derives  J*  fr°m  tne  cuuus  of  the  Kenites 
,  *.  "*\  .  has  still  the  greatest  claim  to  mention 
°  °     '    (so  Tiele,  years  ago  ;  most  recently  in 

his  Gesch.  der  Rel.  im  Altertum,\i^\  St.  Gl'I,  1887, 
1 130^  ;  cp  Che.  EB^  5  [1876]  790).  At  Sinai  Yahwe 
revealed  himself  to  Moses  and  then  to  the  whole  people  ; 
whence  Sinai  was — what  it  long  continued  to  be  ;  cp, 
e.g.,  1  K.  198^ — the  proper  seat  of  Yahwe.  Accord- 
ing to  the  oldest  tradition  the  Sinai  district  was  in- 
habited by  the  Kenites  (cp  Kenites,  Moses,  §  14). 
That  indeed  the  name  Yahwe  was  then  revealed  to  Moses 
and  through  him  to  the  people  is  expressly  asserted  only 
by  the  youngest  Pentateuch  source  (P).£  E  does  not 
say  this  expressly,  and  according  to  J  Yanwe  was  in  use 
from  the  beginning  as  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  even  the  interpolated  Gen.  426  carries  it  back  as 
far  as  Enoch.  It  is,  in  fact,  hardly  conceivable  that 
Moses  should  have  been  able  to  proclaim  a  god  that 
was  simply  unknown,  a  new  god,  as  '  god  of  the  fathers. ' 
Great  uncertainty,  however,  attaches  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  hypotheses  of  the  occurrence  of  the  related  forms 
Yahu  (  Yau)  and  Ya  in  Assyrio-Babylonian  or  Canaan- 
itish  proper  names.3 

1  The  MS  known  as  the  Grescus  Vcneius^  finely  renders  nin* 
by  inventing  the  substantive  6  octwttjs— i.e.,  probably  'the 
really  existing  one';  hardly,  as  Lag.  {Ubers.  138),  comparing 
SovAdw,  supposes,  with  a  causative  signification,  to  indicate  mn* 
as  a  Hiph'il. 

2  When  P  nevertheless  gives  Jochebed("D3V,  Ex\  6  20)  as  the 
name  of  Moses"  mother,  we  must  suppose  this  to  be  a  name  sub- 
stituted by  a  later  editor  for  what  P  originally  wrote.  Others 
take  the  name  J5ch6bed  as  an  indication  that  Yahwe  was  origin- 
ally the  God  of  Moses'  family  or  his  tribe.     But  cp  Jacob,  §  1 ; 

JOCHEBED. 

3  In  support  of  a  Canaanitish  Jahu  the  following  cases  have 
been  cited  :— the  place-names  mentioned  by  W.  M.  M  tiller 
{As.  u.  Eur.  162  312/O— vlz->  from  tne  nst  °f  Thotmes  III., 
Bai-ti-y--a  (PfVVa??),  and  from  that  of  SoSenk,  Ba-bi-y-'a,  Sa- 
na-y-a,  and  Ha-ni-ni-a— all  equally  doubtful ;  Yaubidi,  the 
name  of  a  king  of  Hamath,  also  written  Ilubi'di;  so  Schr. 
KA  7P),  23^,  and  Wi.  Gl-fiff.,  who  has  also  proved  Asr/yau 
of  Yaudi  (according  to  Schrader,  Azariah  of  Judah)  to  be  the 
name  of  a  N.  Syrian  king  {AOEI13);  but  cp  also  Jastrow, 
'  I/ubidi and  the  supposed  Jmdi'di,'  ZA,  1895,  p.  222^  Ihe 
names  adduced  by  Pinches,  *  Ya  and  Jawa  in  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian  inscriptions,'  PSBA  15  1  pp.  1-13  (cp  also  Jager,  Beitr 
zur  Assyr.X^ff.',  Grimme,  Grimdzii^c,  etc.,  145;  Homme!, 
AHT  115,  and  Exp.  T  IO4248144;  Sayce,  22.0522;  [against 
Hommel]  Kcimg,  'the  origin  of  the  name  ninV  #■  10  189^), 
must  for  the  present,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the 
explanation,  and  often  the  reading  as  well,  be  left  out  of  account. 
Against  the  proposal  of  Frd.  Del.  {Par.  158^)  to  derive  a  form 
Jahu,  common  to  all  Canaanites,  from  an  Accadian  Ja-u,  trans- 
formed by  the  Hebrew  priests  into  mn1,  so  as  to  render  possible 
its  derivation  from  (vn,  '  to  be,'  cp  Philippi,  Z.f.  Vblkerpsych.  u. 
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Ex.  3 14  being  left  out  of  account,  '  Yahwe  '  has  been 
explained  variously.  * 

(a)  As  nomen  itnperfecti  Kal  of  mn,  'to  fall,'  either 
in  the  sense  of  'rushing,  crashing  down'  (Klo.  GI  70), 

__    ,  or   in  that  of   'falling  (from  heaven),' 

*     .      .     .    as  being  originally  the  name  of  one  of 

etymological   the  objects  (see  massebah,  §  1  d)  called 

explanations.  Baityl  ^  ak)ng.  wUh  other  possible 

explanations,  Lag.  Orietitalia,  2?-j  ff.). 

(b)  As  a  nomen  itnperfecti  Kal  of  mn,  '  to  blow  '  (cp 
Arabic  kawd(y),  '  to  blow,'  hawd"n,  'air,  breeze'),  'the 
Blower,'2  as  a  name  for  the  storm-god,  analogous  to 
the  Assyrian  Ramman. 

(c)  As  it  nomen  imperfecti  Hiptiil  of  mn,  either  as 
'  he  who  makes  to  be,  calls  into  existence,'  the  Creator,3 
or,  following  (<■/},  as  'he  who  makes  to  fall,  who  smites 
with  lightning,4  and  so,  as  before,  the  storm-god. 

A  Hiph'il  {or  a  causative  form  analogous  to  the 
Hebrew  Hiptiil),  however,  from  mn  (or  mn)  cannot  be 
produced,  apart  from  late  Syriac  formations,  in  any 
Semitic  dialect,  and  the  signification  'fall'  occurs  in 
Hebrew  only  in  the  imperative  Kin,  Job  376  (where 
Siegfried,  SBOT,  reads  nn)  ;  and  for  the  meaning 
'  blow '  recourse  must  be  had  to  Arabic  ;  whilst  the 
interpretation  of  Yahwe  as  creator  would  ill  agree  with 
Hebrew  usage,  which  employs  the  name  Yahwe  chiefly 
with  reference  to  revelations  of  God  to  his  people,  or 
the  conduct  of  the  people  towards  their  national  god, 
whereas  the  cosmic  working  of  God  is  connected  with 
other  divine  names. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  mn'  may  have  had  origin- 
ally another  much  more  concrete  signification  than  that 
given  in  Ex.  3  m-  Nevertheless  it  seems  precarious  to 
suppose  that  while  Hebrew  was  still  a  living  language, 
the  people  should  have  been  so  completely  deluded  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  most  important  and  sacred  name. 
The  objection  that  Ex.  3  14  rests  on  a  piece  of  too  subtle 
metaphysical  speculation,  falls  so  soon  as  we  cease  to 
force  into  it  the  abstract  conception  of  '  self-existence,'  5 
and  content  ourselves  with  the  great  religious  idea  of 
the  living  God  who  does  not  change  in  his  actions. 

Of  originally  appellative  names  by  far  the  commonest 
(2570  times)  is  ilohtm  (criSx)'  the  regular  plural  of 
e"loah  (m^x),  God,  which  (if  we  allow 
,  *  ,    '  for  the  modification  of  a  to  0)  corre- 

sponds to  the  more  original  Arabic  ildh 
meaning.       (Aramaic    n^       Qf    the    fifty-seven 

Sprachwiss.,  1882,  pp.  175  ff,  ;  Tiele,  Tk.T,  1882,  pp.  262  ff.  ; 
Kue.  Hibbert  Lectures,  308^  Moreover,  according  to  Winckler 
(G/l^ff),  mm,  with  the  meaning  of  '  Lord  of  eternal  being,'  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  spiritualising  of  the  quite  independent  and 
distinct  popular  form  Jahu. 

1  Cp  especially  Driver,  '  Recent  theories  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  Tetragrammaton,'  Stud.  Bibl.  1  ;  T.  P.  Valeton, 
'  De  Israelidsche  Godsnaam,'  Thcol.  Stud.,  May  i88g. 

2  So  Wellh.  IJGfif-),  25,  n.  t,  14)  26  n.  1  :  'The  etymology  is 
quite  obvious  ;  he  rides  through  the  air,  he  blows.' 

3  So  already  Jn.  Clericus  (1696)  on  Ex.63  \  Schr.,  since  1862, 
and  in  Schenkel's  Bib.-lex.  3  167^  (cp,  however,  also  KAT$) 
25);  Lag.  ZDMGI'ly^i,  and  most  recently  in  Ubers.  127  ff. 
( —  '  he  who  calls  into  being  what  he  has  promised ').  The  equat- 
ing of  m.T  and  mm.  so  as  to  obtain  the  meaning,  '  the  Vivifier, 
distributer  of  life,'  must  be  rejected,  for  the  interchange  of  n  and 
n  at  the  beginning  of  a  Semitic  word  is  unheard  of. 

4  So  Lag.  Orientalia,  2  29  (alongside  of  the  explanation  as 
Irnperf.  Kal),  and,  doubtfully,  Stade,  GF/I429.  According  to 
G.  Margoliouth  {PSBA,  1895,  p.  57 ff.),  mm  is  £°ne  who  sends 
down  things  from  heaven.' 


5  s:>,  e.g.,  Lti.  {Gen.,  i 


,  p.  74):  'he  who  exists  absolutely 


and  lives  in  himself  ;  Schultz,  Alttest.  Theol.fi),  387,  '  the  im- 
mutable, self-centred  existence;  the  absolute  personality.'  De- 
scrying of  mention,  also,  is  the  hypothesis  of  G.  H.  Skipwith 
('The  Tetragrammaton,'  JQ K  10  662^),  according  to  which 
mm»  'he  will  be,'  is  the  elliptic  form  of  the  invocation  of  the 
ancient  Israelite  warrior-god,  to  be  completed  by  "?K  and  *3^y 
—i.e.)  'God  will  be  with  us.'  The  Untcrsuchungen  uber-  den 
Namen  Je/nn>a  of  B.  Steinfiihrer  (1898),  and  W.  Spiegelberg's 
eine  Vemmtung  fiber  den  Ursprung  des  Namens  mm  (from 
an  Egyptian  word  for  'cattle'),  ZDMG%  1899,  p.  633^,  are 
quite  valueless. 
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places  where  the  singular  (ptiSn)  occurs,  forty-one  belong 
to  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  rest  (apart  from  the  Kt.  of 
2  K.  l?3i)  either  to  poetic  passages  or  to  late  prose.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  accordingly,  that  the  singular 
(mSv)  is  only  an  artificial  restoration  based  on  the  plural 
(cri^}.1  The  plural  serves  sometimes  to  denote  the 
heathen  gods  (Ex.  9i  12ia  2O3  etc.)  or  images  of  gods 
{Ex.  2O23  etc.),  but  mostly  to  denote  a  single  god  (or 
image  of  a  god— e.g. ,  Ex.  32 1,  most  probably  also  Gen. 
313032),  whether  a  heathen  deity  (e.g. ,  1S.07,  of 
Dagon  ;  1  K.  lis,  even  of  a  female  deity — for  Hebrew 
never  had  a  word  for  goddess)  or  the  God  of  Israel.3 
In  numberless  places — especially  with  the  addition  of 
the  article — DVfSxn  {i.e.,  like  6  6e6s  in  the  XT,  the 
well-known,  true  God)  is  a  sort  of  proper  name  and 
equivalent  for  Yahwe.  The  usage  of  the  language 
gives  no  support  to  the  supposition  that  we  have  in  the 
plural  form  ch'/i/m,  as  applied  to  the  god  of  Israel,  the 
remains  of  an  early  polytheism,3  or  at  least  *  combina- 
tion with  the  higher  spiritual  beings  (the  '  son  of  God ' 
or  'sons  of  the  gods' — i.e.,  according  to  Heb.  usage, 
simply  beings  belonging  to  the  class  of  Elohim,  Gen. 
624  Job  16  2 1  387,  cp  Ps.  29 1  89  7  [6])-  Rather  must 
we  hold  to  the  explanation  of  the  plural  as  one  of  majesty 
and  rank  (a  variety  of  abstract  plural  expressing  a  com- 
bination of  the  several  characteristics  inherent  in  the 
conception).4 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ety- 
mology, and  therefore  the  proper  signification,   of  the 
word  Elohim.      A  verbal  stem,  nSx, 
115.  Etymology.  of  which  one  wQu]d  naturaUy  thl:nTk 

first  of  all,  is  not  known  in  Hebrew  ;  and  the  Arabic 
'a/aha,  'to  worship  God,'  is  obviously  a  denominative 
from  the  substantive  'ildh,  '  God."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  derivation  from  the  Arabic  'aliha,  with  medial  i 
(according  to  Arabic  scholars  an  old  Bedouin  word 
meaning  '  to  be  filled  with  dread,  be  perplexed,'  and  so 
'anxiously  to  seek  refuge'),  seemed  enticing.  'ildh 
(ir6n)  would  thus  mean  in  the  first  place  '  dread,'  then 
the  object  of  the  dread  with  whom  one  nevertheless 
seeks  refuge.5 

Support  for  this  view  has  been  found  in  particular  in  several 
allusions  in  the  OT  itself  to  the  supposed  proper  meaning  of  the 
word,  since  in  ('Jen.  31 42  53  God  is  called  'the  fear  (ins)  °f 
]saac,'and  in  Is.  8  13  Ps.  70  12  [11],  '  the  object  of  fear '  (xtic). 
The  state  of  the  problem  is  this.  If  'aliha,  along  with  the  cog- 
nate waliha,  '  to  fear,'  is  really  an  independent  verbal  stem,  the 
above  explanation  has  a  greater  claim  to  consideration  than  any 
other.  Possibly,  however,  'aliha  itself,  along  with  waliha,  is 
only  a  denominative  from  'ildh,  and  signifies  originally  '  pos- 
sessed of  God '  (cp  ivdovtrtd&tv,  Satfj.ovav),  as  the  Arabic  ba'ila 
means  'to  be  possessed  of  Ba'l.'**  In  this  case,  naturally, 
Fleischer's  explanation  would  be  futile. 

1  According  to  Baethg.  (Beitr.  297)  the  poetic  author  of 
Dt.  32  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  sing.   PlvX. 

2  The  use  of  cn^N  (l  S.  28  13)  in  the  sense  of  supernatural 
being,  ghost,  is  quite  exceptional,  and  it  is  certainly  an  error  to 
assert  that  'k  sometimes  indicates  judges  or  magistrates  in 
general.  In  Ex.  21 6  22yf  [&/.]  iS.  225 'n  invariably  means 
God,  as  witness  of  a  lawsuit  or  dispenser  of  oracles.  (We  have 
clearly  a  relic  of  the  last-mentioned  usage  in  Ex.  4  16  [J  ?1  and 
even  in  7  1  [P?].)  In  Ex.  1'2-j,  too,  the  parallelism  shows  that 
what  is  meant  is  the  reviling  of  God  as  the  giver  of  decisions 
on  points  of  law.  In  Ps.  S2  1  6  '.'T  7  13Si,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  'ti  are,  like  the  '  holy  ones '  of  Ps.  89  6  8  [5  7],  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  which,  in  later  post-exilic  times,  fell  to  a  lower  rank 
(see  Angels). 

3  According  to  WRS  (RSV),  445),  'the  Elohim  of  a  place 
originally  meant  all  its  sacred  denizens,  viewed  collectively  as 
an  indeterminate  sum  of  indistinguishable  beings.' 

4  On  this  point  cp  Ges.  GramS^),  %%  124^- and  132/:.  In  the 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  too  (cp  G.  Hoffmann,  Ueber  einige phd'n. 
Ifischr.,  1889,  p.  17  ff.),  d^k  (elim)  indicates  most  probably  the 
universal  conception  of  divinity,  ?K,  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
dividual deity  in  the  idol. 

5  So  especially  the  illustrious  Arabist  Fleischer  (most  lately 
in  Kleine  Schriften,  1  154^),  and  after  him  Franz  Del.  (most 
recently  in  his  Genesis,  1887,  p.  48,  where  he  explains  ?lsK 
as  'awe  or  respect,'  and  then  '  object  of  awe') 

6  So  Nold.  ZDAfG  40  T74,  after  We.  H'.Uidi,  356,  n.  3  {vliha 
'an-irragjtli,   'the  fear  of  God  has  made  the  man  harmless'). 
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There  is  just  as  little  proof,  however,  for  the  view  of 
Ewald,  and  after  him  Dillmann  {on  Gen.  1 1  ;  also  in 
Handb.  d.  ATlichen  TkeoL),  that  nSx  means  'to  be 
mighty,'  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  by-form  of  the  stem 
rhvi  {^x),  from  which  Sx  comes. 

Nestle  follows  another  course  (TkeoL  Si.  aus  Wurl., 
1882,  p.  243 ff.),  explaining  Molilm  as  the  plural,  not 
of  the  late  artificially  revived  form  Hoah,  but  of  the 
sing,  el  (see  next  g).1 

Nestle  supposes  the  plural  to  have  arisen  from  el  by  the  artificial 
insertion  of  a  n  (h),  like  Heb.  ni.iEN,  maidens,  from  nCN,  Arab. 
'abaJitlt,  fathers,  Syr.  s^ttnihtl/i,  names,  etc.  Nestle  is  thus  able 
easily  to  explain  how  the  older  language  had  no  singular  for 
elohim  but  el,  and  no  other  phi  ml  for  el  but  elOliTm,  The 
explanation  of  this  plural  form  would  thus  be  dependent  on  that 
of  the  sing,  el  (see  below).  To  Nestlc's  hypothesis,  however, 
there  is  the  objection'-^  that  at  least  the  Arabic  formations  of  this 
kind  have  a  short  a  before  the  termination,  whilst  the  long  0  of 
elohim  would  represent  a  long  <i  ;  and  above  all,  that  all  ex- 
amples with  inserted  n  (if  we  ignore  some  secondary  formations 
in  Syriac)  have  the  fern,  ending.  Moreover,  were  this  hypo- 
thesis accepted,  the  Ar.  'ildh  and  the  Aram.  n^N  would  have, 
with  Nestle,  to  be  regarded  as  words  borrowed  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  HehreW.3 

There  is  no  less  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
planation of  el,  'God,'  a  word  which  appears  as  a 
Fl  divine  name  217  times  (73  in  Ps. ,  55  in  Job, 
'  and  generally  almost  only  in  poetical  passages, 
or  at  least  in  elevated  prose),  and  just  like  elohim  (see 
preceding  col.,  n.  2)  may  denote  either  deities  (wbx 
e.g.,  in  Ex.  15n,  etc.,  Ps.  58 1  [2]  corrected  text)  which 
have  come  to  be  viewed  as  subordinate  divinities,  or 
the  god  of  Israel.  Sometimes  it  occurs  with  the  article 
(yet  also  without  it  ;  so  especially  in  Deutero- Isaiah, 
40i8,  etc.),  like  'the  ilohim'  (cri^tcn)  in  the  sense  of 
the  true  God  (e.g. ,  Gen.  4 G  3 ) ,  but  specially  often  with 
some  attribute  or  other,  whether  a  noun  (e.g. ,  1133  bx, 
'hero-god,'  Is.  96)  or  an  adjective  as  in  *n  bx,  'the 
living  God,'4  jr^y  ^x  (see  below,  §  n8),  'God  most 
high,'  -!-»  \v  (see  below,  §  117),  '  God  almighty  (?),'  or 
with  a  genitive,  as  bxn'2  bx>  '  the  God  of  Bethel '  5  (Gen. 
307).  cviy  bx,  'the  god  of  antiquity  (Gen.  21 33),  or 
finally  with  «.  noun  in  apposition — e.g. ,  Gen.  463;  cp 
also  3320  where  Jacob  calls  the  massebdh  (for  in  view  of 
-2 in  we  must  read  thus,  not  roiD,  'altar')  that  he 
erected  *  el,  god  of  Israel.'  Very  frequent  is  the 
occurrence  of  el  (never  rn^x  or  dVtSn)  as  first  or  second 
member  in  proper  names — e.g. ,  pnbx,  "vy-bx,  in*bx,  bx'v, 
Sfn5j,\  etc.  (see  above,  §  25). 

Against  the  derivation  of  the  substantive  el  (bx)  from 
bin  'to  be  strong,'  with  the  meaning  '  the  strong  one,' 
a  derivation  at  one  time  common  and  in  itself  satis- 
factory,6 objections  have  been  raised.      The  most  that 

The  other  example  from  Lieder  der  Hudhail  (ed.  We.  123), 
no.  278,  /.  3,  is  less  certain. 

1  Conversely,  Ewald  had  already  explained  ?X  as  abbreviated 
from  aiSjt  (DVT^N);  Lehre  der  Bibel  von  Gott,  2382  ff 

12  Cp  NQld.  SB  A  IV,  1882,  p.  1 180. 

3  Cp  the  detailed  refutation  of  this  theory  by  Nold.  (SBA  IV, 
1882,  pp.  1183^),  according  to  whom  both  el  and  ilah  were 
already  m  existence  side  by  side  before  the  parting  of  the 
Semitic  nations.  Cp  also  Ed.  Meyer,  ' El'  in  Roscher's  Lex. 
fDs.riec^'  u-  rSm*  MythoL  1223  ff.  ;  Baethgen,  too,  shows 
(Beitr.  271,  and  in  the  excursus,  \2g7ff.)  that  it  is  at  best  but 
traces  of  the  form  il  (el)  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  various 
bemitic  tribes  and  peoples,  whilst  ilah  is  cjuite  wanting  in  some 
languages.  On  the  other  hand,  il  has  in  some  cases  become 
quite  unfamiliar  in  the  living  language  ;  in  others  it  is  passing 
out  of  use,  its  place  being  taken  by  ilah.  It  is  only  in  personal 
names  that  * .  .  .  il  has  established  itself  in  all  Semitic  lan- 
guages, either  alone  as  in  some  of  them,  or  alongside  of  ilah  as 
in  others.' 

4  Cp  El  roi,  Gen.  16 13  RVmg.  (-in  bx)  ;  see  Isaac,  §  2. 

On  this  usage  of  el,  perhaps  the  oldest,  where  it  originally 
denoted  the  local  divinity  (afterwards  identified  with  Yahwe) 
of  the  several  places  of  worship,  cp  Stade,  GVI 1  428. 

e  Wellhausen  says  (Skizzen,  3169):  'the  true  content  of  the 
conception  "  God  "  amongst  the  Semites  generally  is  that  of  lord* 
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can  be  cited  in  the  way  of  evidence  for  such  a  use  of 
the  substantive  el  is  the  expression  <t  ^N^"ii".  '  it  is  in 
the  power  of  my  hand  '  (Gen.  31 29  and  elsewhere).  It 
has  been  urged  too,  especially  by  Lagarde  (Mitteiliingcn, 
1884,  pp.  96  ff.),  that  the  derivation  of  this  particular 
name  from  a  neuter  verbal  stem  is  unthinkable  (cp, 
however,  also  j-s,  'scoffer';  ici,  'Demon').  Above 
all  it  is  objected  that  a  participle  or  verbal  noun  from 
Sin  (or  S'n)  would  of  necessity  have  an  unchangeable  e,1 
whereas  forms  like  Elhanan  (pnSx),  Elimelek  (-^id'Sk) 
and  many  others  would  argue  for  the  c  being  simply  a 
prolongation  of  an  original  z.  The  last  objection  would 
apply  also  to  Noldeke's-  derivation  from  ^n,  '  to  be  in 
front.'  Dillmann  (on  Gen.  li)  and  Lagarde3  derive 
Sn  from  n^N  (or  >Sn)  ;  but  for  the  meaning,  assumed  by 
Dillmann,  'to  be  mighty,'  no  authority  can  be  found, 
and  Lagarde's  connection  of  el  with  the  preposition 
(Sn)  'to,'  is  open  to  serious  question.  (See  Nature- 
worship,  §  2. ) 

Lagarde  maintains  that  el  denotes:  him  'after  whom  one 
strives,'  '  who  is  the  goal  of  all  human  aspiration  and  endeavour  ' 
(according  to  Deutsche  SclirifteH,  222,  the  'aim'  or  'goal'),  or 
(1888)  'to  whom  one. has  recourse  in  distress  or  when  one  is  in 
need  of  guidance'  (cVvrs.  170  :  '  t<>  whom  one  attaches  oneself 
closely ').  Such  an  origin  for  the  name  would  be  no  doubt  con- 
ceivable on  the  basis  of  pure  and  strict  monotheism  ;  it  is, 
however,  inconceivable  if  zVtf,  el,  originally  served  to  denote  any 
god  whatever,4  and  even  a  demon  or  local  divinity. 

We  are  no  nearer  a  solution  in  the  case  of  the  divine 
name  Shaddai,  n-c>.     Whilst  it  occurs  six  times5  as  an 
v  attribute  of  Sn,   it  occurs   as  an  inde- 

117.  bactctai.  pencjent  divine  name  39  times,  of 
which  31  belong  to  the  poetical  parts  of  Job  (since  here, 
as  is  well  known,  Yahwe  is  avoided  and  its  place  taken 
by  other  names).  According  to  Ex.63  (P)  it  was  by 
the  name  el  saddai  (not  Yahwe)  that  God  revealed 
himself  to  the  patriarchs.  It  is  in  agreement  with  this 
that  four  of  the  six  Genesis  passages  belong  certainly  to 
P  (along  with  the  three  personal  names  compounded 
with  na),  whilst,  as  ©  shews,  saddai  in  Gen.  43 14  is  a 
Redactor's  interpolation  into  the  text  of  E.  The  only 
pre -exilic  testimony  for  saddai  is  therefore  Gen.  49  25 
Nu.  24416. 

It  is  incorrect  to  appeal  in  support  of  the  common 
explanation  '  Almighty '  to  the  Arabic  root  mdda,  '  to 
be  firm,  strong,'  for  the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  this 
would  be  not  to  (SDD)  but  -nc  (SDD).  ^  Nor  is 
much  weight  to  be  laid  on  <S's  rendering  saddai  by 
'  Almighty '  (iravTOKpaTup).  This  occurs  only  in  the 
book  of  Job,  and  there  only  in  15  out  of  31  places, 
whilst  in  the  Pentateuch  saddai  is  simply  rendered  by  a 
pronoun  (/tot;,  cov,  b  e^os)  or  passed  over  altogether.6 
Judged  by  its  form,  saddai  could  only  be  a  derivative 

ship.'  With  this  it  agrees  that  Yahwe  is  also  called  in  Is.  65 
and  elsewhere  'the  king,'  and  that  in  Ethiopic  the  flurahs 
majestatis  amlak  has  become  a  sort  of  proper  name  for  God. 

1  Yet  Noldeke  still  in  1882  decided  (SBA  «',  18S2,  p.  1188)  that 
hx  has  probably  an  originally  long  vowel.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
punctuation  of  the  Massora  (in  3N'^N,  etc.,  alongside  of  injSx) 
may  be  founded  on  an  error.  Whether  the  Babylonian  Hit, 
'  God  '  (but  never  as  the  name  of  a  defined  god  ;  cp  on  this  point 
Jensen,  Kosmog.  der  Bab.  116),  can  be  cited  in  support  of  the 
original  shortness  of  the  vowel  in  Sk,  must  be  left  an  open 
question.  Lagarde  (Libers.  131  /)  regards  the  Assyrian  form 
Sir-'-la-d—'  Israelite'  as  sufficient  proof. 

2  SBA  IV,  1880,  p.  760^,  less  definitely  1882,  p.  1175^ 

3  Symmicta,  t!  (i3>V),  tot  ff.  \  Onentalia,  -1  (1880) ,  *off.  \ 
Mittheilunecn,  1  Qt  ff  "tf  ff-  23i  /  -  *7 /■  '?3  (1881-86);  at 
length  (most  recently)  in  Vlvrs.  1^3  ff.  According  to  p.  167  the 
derivation  of  Sn  from  the  preposition  ?N  was  proposed  as  long 
ago  as  by  Josue  de  la  Place  (ti655). 

J  According  to  Lagarde,  it  is  true,  SK  was  not  a  native  word 
amongst  the  Arabs,  Idumaans,  etc.,  but  only  a  loan-word  from 
the  jews  (cp,  however,  above  n.  3). 

6  Five  times  in  Gen.  (for  we  must  certainly  read  nc,  Sn  tor 
E>  tlN  in  Gen. 4925)  and  in  Ex.63. 

6  In  E?ek.  10  5,  probably  an  interpolated  verse,  <S  retains  the 
form  2aS5ai.     This,  however,  by  no  means  furnishes  any  real 
evidence  for  the  originality  of  the  pronunciation  '&. 
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of  the  form  -ntr  with  the  suffix  ay.1  But  this  root 
means  only  'lay  waste,  destroy,'  and  it  is  surely  incon- 
ceivable that,  for  example,  in  the  oldest  passage  (Gen. 
4925),  el  saddai  designates  God  as  the  devastator  or 
destroyer.  Moreover,  the  pronunciation  saddai  is 
perhaps  purely  artificial,  intended  to  embody  the  ex- 
planation 'its'  (•!?)=  'what  (or  who)  is  sufficient.'  It  is 
only  thus  we  can  explain  the  remarkable  rendering 
(6  Ucwds;  cp  iKavoiffijfai  [  =  n]in  Mai.  3 10)  of  (5  in 
Job21is  31 2  4O2  Ruthl2o/  of  ®A  in  Ezek.  1  24  and 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Theodotion  (also  R.  Ishaki 
on  Ex.  63).  To  derive  the  name  from  a  root  mty  would 
require  the  pronunciation  saddai  (nty,  the  so -called 
nomen  opijicis).  But  there  is  no  such  root  in  Hebrew, 
though  according  to  Frd.  Delitzsch  (Pro!.  1896)  there 
is  a  root  sadu  '  to  be  high  '  in  Assyrian.2    See  Shaddai. 

Like  saddai,  the  title  'Elyon  (j'r^y),  'the  Almighty,' 
appears  sometimes  in  connection  with  El  (Gen.  14 18-20 
■pi  -  an<*  m  apposition  with  Yahwe  in  v.  22; 
118.  Jjlyon.  ps.7835)orYahwe(Ps.7i8[i7];in573[2] 
7856,  too,  Elohim  has  been  substituted  by  a  Redactor, 
as  elsewhere  in  Ps.  42-84  for  Yahwe  :  see  Psalms,  §  7), 
sometimes  standing  alone  (Xu.  24 16  Dt.  328  Ps.  218[>] 
46s  [4]  77  11  [10],  etc.  ;  as  a  vocative  93  [2]).  That  when 
it  stands  alone  'elyon  was  felt  to  be  a  proper  noun  is  clear 
from  its  never  having  the  article  even  after  prepositions  ; 
cp,  e.g.,  Ps.  73  11  Is.  14  14  Ps.  50 14.  \Yith  this  agrees  the 
testimony  of  Philo  Byblius  (Eus.  Prap.  evang.  1  10) 
that  among  the  Phoenicians  'E\iovi>  was  in  use  as  a 
name  for  God.  This  is  the  simplest  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  single  early  passage  where  'Elyon 
occurs  (Nu.  24 16)  it  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  foreigner, 
whilst  the  employment  of  the  word  as  an  Israelite 
name  for  God  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  post-exilic 
usage. 

Another  word,  occurring  as  a  sort  of  proper  noun 
130  (or  according  to  the  Massora  134)  times,  not  as 
Kr.  for  Yahwe  (see  above  note  1)  but 
as  Ktb. ,  is  ('nx,  i.e. )  according  to 
MT  Adonai  ('lis)  but  probably  originally  Adorn  (>ji«) 
'  my  lord.  '3  Adon  (t'i*in)  without  suffix  is  used  only  in 
Ps.  1147,  of  God  ;  and  'the  Adon'  (jnun)  in  Mai.  3i,and, 
in  connection  with  other  divine  names,  in  Ex.  23 17  3423 
and  five  times  in  Is.  (1  24  3i,  etc.). 

Of  other  terms  indicative  of  lordship  Baal  (^2)  '  pro- 
prietor, lord'  (with  the  article  *?yan)  was  also  in  ancient 
times  used  without  hesitation  as  a  desig- 
nation for  the  god  of  Israel.  This  is 
proved  by  a  series  of  proper  names  compounded  with 
'  Baal,'  in  the  bestowal  of  which  not  the  heathen  Baal 

1  So  Baethgen  (Beitr.,  etc.,  294)  who  appeals  to  Palmyrene 
and  other  parallels.  He  maintains  that  V  can  be  explained 
only  as  an  Aramaism,  an  Aramaism  that  the  Hebrews  brought 
with  them  from  their  Aramaean  home. 

2  Niildeke  (SB  A  IV,  1880,  p.  775  ;  ZDMG  42  480)  conjectured 
that  '~!C  or  (on  the  analogy  of  >ilK)  Hty,  '  my  lord  '  was  the 
original  pronunciation.  Cp  G.  Hoffmann,  Ph5n.  Inschr.  53-55. 
But   what  explanation  could  then  be  given  of   V  7N   in   the 

mouth  of  God  (Gen.  49  25  Ex-  6  3)?    Cp  Shaddai. 

3  As  Dalman  has  shown  (Der  Gottesname  Adonaj  u.  seine 
Gesc/t.),  it  is  simply  by  Rabbinic  arbitrariness,  not  yet  known  to 
the  Talmud,  that  we  have  the  form  ('JIN)  with  long  a  (commonly 
supposed  to  be  a  means  of  distinction  from  the  ordinary  profane 
form  1'3"1N]  '  my  lords  ' ;  but  supposed  by  Nestle  ZA  TW,  1896, 
p.  325,  to  be  a  reaction  of  the  d  of  '"^'T,  such  a  form  as  ni.T 
being  impossible;  and  by  Lagarde,  Vbers.  188,  to  be  an 
Aramaism,  related  to  the  Old  Palestinian  ]Mtt\l\:eSyr[ac  mattay, 
'kingly'  to  m*lekh)  or  even  a  plural  suffix  at  all  (in  connection 
with  the  plural  of  majesty  D'31N).  For  with  the  suffix  of  the 
first  person  sing,  elsewhere  only  the  sing.  '^N  is  found,  and 
from  this  form  the  divine  name  had  to  be  distinguished.  The 
common  assertion  that  the  suffix  in  'j-ik  is  often,  as  in  monsieur, 
i/iadaiiic,  etc.,  quite  meaningless,  is  corrected  by  Dalman  by 
the  observation  that  outside  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  eight 
critically  doubtful  passages,  the  suffix  is  never  quite  meaningless. 
(Cp  excursus  on  Adonai,  Che.  OPs.  299-303.) 
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but  Yahwe  was  certainly  thought  of. '  See  JERUBBAAL, 
Ishbaal,  Meribaal,  Beeliada  (forms  retained  in 
Ch  ),  but  in  the  earlier  books  deliberately  corrupted 
by  the  substitution  of  El  or  Bosheth.2  See,  however, 
Mephibosheth. 

The  title  • 'Abir  of  Jacob  '  (npjr  T3«)  'the  Strong  One 

of  Jacob    {i.e. ,  he  whom  Jacob  must  acknowledge  and 

honour  as  the  Strong  One  ;  cp  '■inir  isi'np 

121.  Abir.  in  a]1  par(s  of  the  gook  0f  isaiah — i.e., 
he  whom  Israel  ought  to  treat  as  the  Holy  One),  Gen. 
4924  and  four  other  times  (cp  Is.  I24  Smfc''  'n),  occurs 
only  in  poetical  writing.  Since  no  adjective  abir  (t3n) 
is  known,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  read  abbir  (y3n), 
but  with  the  same  meaning,  '  the  Strong  One  of  Jacob, 
not  '  the  Bull  of  Jacob '  as  by  itself  it  might  mean. 
Isaiah  would  certainly  not  have  employed  the  expression 
had  it  contained  for  him  any  reminiscence  of  steer- 
worship.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  probable  that 
abir  (~T3n)  is  so  written  m  order  to  avoid  the  likeness  to 
abbir  (rax)  '  bull.' 

Another  term  used  only  in  poetry  as  a  kind  of  divine 
name  is  sir  {-Wi),  'Rock.'3  It  occurs  attached  to  a  geni- 
tive (Ss'it;"  "us,  2  S.  233  Is.  3O29)  or  with 
a  suffix  {e.g. ,  Dt.  32  30  ;  in  v.  31  also  of  a 
heathen  deity),  and  also  alone — e.g. ,  in  Dt.  32418 — even 
as  a  vocative,  parallel  with  Yahwe,  Hab.  1 12  (if  the 
text  is  sound).  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  in  the  plainly  very  corrupt  text  of  Gen. 
4924  (Sn:;"  n«),  'the  stone  of  Israel'  is  to  be  taken 
(like   >  -ns)  as  a  name  for  God. 

Special  fulness  is  required  in  discussing,  finally,  the 
combination  of  Yahwe  or  Elohim  with  the  genitive 
sebaoth  (n'iN3s)  'hosts,'  from  which 
sprang  1  much  used  name  for  God.4 
The  original  appellative  signification  of  sebaoth  appears 
still  quite  plainly  in  the  full  formula  '  Yahwe  the  god  of 
the  hosts'  (niKMn  'riSx  m.v.with  the  article),  Hos.  126  [5] 
Am.  3  13  6  14  ;  according  to  0  originally  also  95. 
Much  more  common  is  the  form  (ntNDa  'n?N  '')  without 
article,  and  commonest  of  all  'Yahwe  of  hosts'  (niN3s  '')-5 
Frequently,  too,  adonai  is  prefixed  to  this  (probably  in 
most  cases  an  interpolation  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
original  Yahwe,  on  which  cp  above  §  109,  note  4), 
sometimes  also  |'nKn.  '  the  lord  '  (Is.  1 24  194,  to  which, 
according  to  <S,  10 16  is  to  be  added). 

Of  the  282  places  where  the  genitive  sebaoth  occurs, 
no  less  than  246  are  in  the  prophets  (55  in  1  Is.,  81 
in  Jer. ),  and  even  the  five  that  occur  in  Kings  are  in 
speeches  of  prophets.  It  nowhere  appears  in  the 
Pentateuch,6  Josh.,  Judg. ,  Ezek.,  Joel,  Obad. ,  or 
(apart  from  Ps.  24  10  and  15  places  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Books  of  Psalms  and  3  in  Ch.  taken  from  1  S. )  the 
whole  Hagiographa. 

t  In  2  S.  520  we  have  a  place-name  (Baal-perazim)  contain- 
ing Baal  governing  a  genitive  (cp  below,  §  123),  although  it  is 
Yahwe  that  is  meant. 

2  In  2  S.  11  21  we  find  the  form  Jerubbesheth  =  Jerubbaal. 

3  Cp  especially  A.  Wiegand,  ZATIVlOssf.  The  employ- 
ment of  "U!£  in  the  proper  name  Pedahzur  ("l^rnB :  Nu.  220 
and  elsewhere)  specially  favours  its  being  a  genuine  divine 
name.     (On  the  difficult  problems  involved  seeZuR,  Names  in.) 

4  Cp  Kautzsch,  '  Zebaoth  '  in  PR  EM  17  423^  and  ZA  TW 
6  ^7  ff.  ',  Lcihr,  '  Jahve  Zebaoth'  in  Untersuckungcn  zioti  B. 
Amos  (1901),  37 Jf.  (with  a  thorough  statement  of  the  usage 
of'v). 

5  Cp  on  this  abbreviation  Gesen.  Gram.  26,  §  125  h.  For  the 
grammatically  impossible  combination  '(Yahwe)  god,  hosts' 
Cy  D'."1?N  or  's  □,nL'N  '')  in  Ps.  596[s]  and  elsewhere  (for  the  last 
time  S4  9[8])we  must  everywhere  read  '  Yahwe  of  hosts.'  EltfhTm 
('god')  was  substituted  for  Yahwe  throughout  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Books  of  Psalms  by  some  redactor  without  regard  to  Syntax ; 
but  then  the  original  Yahwe  was  in  some  cases  also  retained  in 
the  text.     Cp  Psalms,  §  7. 

6_The  theory  of  Klostermann  (Gesch.  Isr.  76)  is  worthy  of 
notice.  He  thinks  that  the  name  was  really  removed  from  the 
Pentateuch  by  a  redactor  just  as  in  Josh.  3  11 13  47)  instead  of 
'the  ark  of  the  lord  of  allthe  earth,' there  must  clearly  originally 
have  stood  '  the  ark  of  Yahwe  of  hosts.' 
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The  old  dispute  whether  the  title  Yahwe  SSbaoth 
designates  Yahwe  as  God  of  the  earthly  (Israelite)  or  of 
the  heavenly  hosts  (angels  or  stars  or  both)  may  be 
decided  in  this  way — viz.,  that  sebaoth  denotes  in  the 
first  place  the  earthly  hosts,  the  hosts  of  Israel  fighting 
under  the  leadership  of  Yahwe.  Apart  from  this  divine 
name,  sebaoth  in  the  plural  never  means  anything  but 
armies  of  men,1  and  indeed  almost  always  Israelite 
armies,  whether  at  the  Exodus  (Ex.  626,  etc.,  cp  especi- 
ally 74  and  124i)  or  later  (Dt.  20g,  etc.,  and  so  also 
Ps.  44io[9]  10Si2[ii]),  only  in  Jer.  3 19  Ps.  68  13  [12] 
heathen  armies.  The  heavenly  host  on  the  other  hand  is 
without  exception2  designated  by  the  singular  (tos). 

The  above  interpretation  of  Yahw  6  Sebaoth  is  favoured 
moreover  by  1  S.  1745  where  '  the  God  of  the  ranks  of 
Israel'  is  plainly  intended  as  an  interpretation  of 
Yahwe  Sebaoth — an  interpretation  not  superfluous  for  a 
Philistine — and  above  all  by  the  fact  that  of  the  n 
occurrences  of  Yahwe  Sebaoth  in  the  book  of  Samuel, 
5  (1  S.  I311  44  2  S.  6218)  are  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  ark,  and  3  others  (1  S.  lf>2  1?45 
2  S.  5 10)  with  military  transactions.  The  sacred  ark  is, 
according  to  the  earliest  references  (cp  especially  Nu. 
1035/1444/ Josh.  64/  iS.43/  and  421/.  2S.H4 
the  symbol,  nav  the  pledge,  of  the  presence  of  Yahwe 
as  the  god  of  war,  the  proper  leader  of  Israel ;  and  in 
1  S.  44  and  especially  2S.62  the  name  Yahwe  Sebaoth 
is  expressly  connected  with  the  sacred  ark.  The  idea 
that  the  appositional  phrase  '  who  is  enthroned  above 
the  cherubim '  here  designates  Yahwe  as  leader  of  the 
heavenly  hosts,  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  excluded  by 
1  S.  1745  (see  above).  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  even  in  the  earliest  prophetic  passages  there 
is  hardly  a  trace  to  be  seen  of  this  original  meaning. 
Nav,  we  may  assume  that  Isaiah,  e.g. ,  would  not  have 
used  the  name  so  often,  had  its  connection  with  the 
former  markedly  naturalistic  representation  of  the 
sacred  ark  been  expressly  before  his  mind.  On  the 
contrarv,  the  admission  of  the  word  into  the  prophetic 
vocabulary  must  have  been  preceded  by  its  transference 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  hosts.  At  the  same 
time  it  can  never  be  determined  with  certainty  whether 
sebaoth  denotes  the  angels3  or  the  stars  or  both.4 
What  is  clear  with  regard  to  prophetic  usage  is  that 
with  Yahwe  Sebaoth  is  associated  the  thought  of  super- 
mundane power  and  majesty.  It  is  very  significant  in 
this  connection  that  Yahwe  Sebaoth  is  parallel  with 
'  the  holy  (one) '  f-^npn)  in  Is.  5i6,  and  with  'the  holy 
(one)  of  Israel*  (^inc;"  ennp)  in  v.  24,  whilst  in  Is.  63  it 
has  'holy'  (amp)  for  its  predicate.  'The  Holy 
(■^npn),  however,  in  Is.  likewise  means  exalted  above 
everything  earthly.  The  most  probable  conclusion  is 
that  in  prophetic  usage  Yahwe  Sebaoth — agreeably  to 
its  original  meaning — suggested  in  the  first  place  the 
angelic  hosts  of  war,  but  that  finally  the  thought  of  the 
starry  host,  as  the  grandest  proof  of  divine  omnipotence 
and  infinity,  prevailed.  (55  appears  to  attach  a  still 
more  general  meaning  to  Yahwe  Sebaoth,  when  it 
renders  it,  as  it  often  does,5  by   '  Lord  of  the  powers 

1  Against  this  view  Borchert  plausibly  objects  {St.  Kr.,  1896, 
p.  6i9#),  that  all  the  places  where  sebfiOth  is  used  of  hosts  of 
men  belong  to  the  later  or  even  the  very  latest  literature,  and 
that,  besides,  sebfitfth  in  P  means  not  fighting  hosts  but  the 
masses  of  the  Israelitish  people,  whilst  for  the  former  the  sing. 
sHoa  is  used.  But  we  really  know  no  other  usage,  apart  from 
the  divine  title,  and  the  angelic  host  is  called  in  Josh.  5  14/; 
1  K.  22  19  Is.  24  31  saba  in  the  sing.  Certainly  P  regards  the 
masses  of  the  people  as  fighting  hosts  (see  Nu.  2). 
,  *n  Ps-  103  2i  148  2  for  '  his  hosts '(vmds)i  which  the  Massora 
thought  necessary  on  account  of  the  preceding  imperative  plural, 
read  '  his  host '  (\H2X  :  the  language  knows  no  plural  O'KDX). 

J  So  most  recently  Borchert  explicitly  (op.  cit.  633^). 

*  According  to  Smend  {Alttest.  Rel.-i>esck.W.  202),  indeed, 
the  meaning  '  lord  of  all  the  forces  of  the  world '  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  original.  [Wellhausen  thinks  of  the  foiporec  (D,l?K) 
who  were  attached  to  different  localities,  but  were  all  subject 
to  Yahwe.] 

In  1  S.  and  almost  invariably  in  Is.  (hence  it  appears  also 
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or  forces'  (Ktipios  r&v  Swd/jLetair)  *  or  even  by  'the 
Almighty  God '  (6  0eds  6  iravTOKp&Twp),  or  \  Lord 
Almighty  '  (nvptos  wavTOKpdrcop).  That  Yahwe  SSbaoth 
early  came  to  be  felt  to  be  a  single  proper  name, 
is  shown  by  the  invariable  dropping  of  the  article 
(except  in  Hos.  126  [5]  Am.  3 13  614  9s)  and  the  almost 
equally    invariable    dropping   of    the   governing    noun 

The  transition  to  the  divine  names  of  the  NT  is 
effected  by  the  title  ab,  'Father.'     This  name  cannot, 

124  Father  however,  claim  in  the  OT  anything 
like  the  wealth  of  meaning  that  belongs 
to  it  in  the  invocation  of  the  'Lord's  prayer,'  and  in 
countless  other  passages  in  the  NT.  Just  as  in  the  OT 
(apart  from  the  iheucratic  king,  Ps.  27  ;  cp  2  S.  lit,)  it 
is  not  the  individual  Israelite  but  the  whole  people  that 
is  called  '  son  (or  sons) '  of  God  (Ex.  422/  Is.  I2  Hos. 
Hi,  etc),  so  also  God  is  called  'father'  not  of  the 
individual  Israelites  but  of  the  whole  people.  Moreover, 
the  context  of  such  passages  as  Dt.  326  Is.  647  [8]  Jer-  31  9 
Mai.  l6  2io  shows  that  in  the  name  'father'  what  is 
chiefly  thought  of  is  the  formation  of  the  nation — i.e., 
its  elevation  to  its  historical  position.  Only  in  Is.  63 16 
is  there  at  the  same  time  an  allusion  to  the  redemptive 
acts  of  Yahwe,  to  his  fatherly  care  for  his  people,  whilst 
in  Jer.  3419  'father'  is  used  as  a  sort  of  name  of 
endearment.  The  only  reference  to  an  individual 
relation  is  to  be  found  in  2  S.  7 14  (see  above  ;  and  cp  Ps. 
89z7[26],  likewise  with  reference  to  the  theocratic  king). 
The  thought  of  the  inexhaustible  fatherly  compassion 
which  is  the  significant  idea  in  the  name  father  in  the 
NT  appears  in  the  OT  only  in  Ps.  686  [5]  and  103 13,  and 
in  both  places  merely  by  way  of  simile. 

i.  Concordances  and  Dictionaries. — For  the  Hebrew  text 
Mandelkern's  Concordance  (Brecher's  Concordant iee  Nominum 
Propriorum,  Frankfort  a.  M.  1876,  is 
125.  Bibliography,  very  defective)  ;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus; 
Brown  -  Driver  -  Briggs,  Hebr.  Lex.  ; 
and  (for  post-biblical  Jewish  names)  Levy,  Neuhebr.  Wd'rterbuck. 
For  the  Greek  versions  and  Greek  apocrypha  Hatch  and  Redpath's 
Concord,  to  Sept.  (Supplement) ;  for  the  EV  Strong's  Exhaustive 
Concordance. 

ii.  Text.— This  important  part  of  the  subject  has  never  been 
systematically  treated,  and  as  a  rule  is  neglected  or  indifferently 
handled  in  commentaries  ;  it  receives  much  attention  in  many  of 
the  individual  articles  in  this  work  :  see  also  Lists  and  Notes  in 
HPN,  pp.  277-313,  and  Gray's  article  \nJQR,  1901,  pp.  375-391; 
Smend,  Die  Listen  d.  BB.  Esra  u.  Neh.  (1881) ;  Marquart, 
Fund.  (1896),  pp.  10-26.  On  the  prefixes  in'  and  -p  see  Bonk, 
ZATW  11  125-156. 

iii.  Interpretation  and  usage.  —  Lagarde,  OS  (including 
J erome's Liber  interpretations  hebr.  nominum)'.  M.  Hiller,0w<?- 
masticum  Sacrum,  (c.  1000  pp.  ;  Tubingen  1706);  Nestle,  Eig. 
(1876)  :  Gray,  Studies  in  Hebr.  Proper  A 'ames  (1896)  :  Kerber,  Die 
religionsgeschichtliche  Bedeutung  der  heb.  Eigcnnamen  (1897). 
For  later  Jewish  names,  see  Zunz,  Namen  der  Juden  (1837) 
reprinted  in  Gesammelte  Schri/ien,  2 1-82  and  H.  P.  Chajes, 
Beitrage  sur  Nordsem.  Onomatologie  (1900).  For  discussions 
of  details,  the  reader  may  consult  the  separate  special  articles  in 
the  present  work,  not  neglecting  the  references  ; 2  and  the  works 
of  Nestle  and  Gray.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  more  important  discussions  in  periodicals  (chiefly  JQR, 
JRAS,JBLit.  and  especially  ZDMG,  ZATW)  prior  to  the 
latest  of  these  publications  and  to  some  subsequent  contributions 

in  Rom.  929  Jas.  54)  ©  retains  [/cvpios]  2a0au0.  It  occurs  for 
the  first  time  absolutely  as  a  proper  name  {i.e.,  ignoring  its 
dependence  as  properly  a  genitive)  in  the  Sibyl  (1  304).  In  the 
so-called  Ophite  Gnosis,  Sabaoth  is  one  of  the  emanations  from 
the  world  fashioner,  Jaldabaoth. 

1  In  the  other  Greek  versions  it  is  Kiipio?  iw  a-TpanStv — in 
what  sense  is  doubtful,  but  perhaps  looking  back  to  the  cn-pana. 
tov  ovpavoii  of  ©.  •■111. 

2  [It  is  hoped  that  when  the  present  work  is  finished,  the 
reader  will  have  before  him  a  more  complete  and  up-to-date 
survey  both  of  the  material  at  our  disposal  for  solving  the 
problems  of  names  and  of  the  possible  solutions  of  those  problems 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  mainly  through  the  co-operation 
of  scholars  of  different  sections  of  the  critical  school.  The 
greatest  difficulty  has  been  the  backwardness  of  textual  criticism 
(see  Text  anx>  Versions),  which  has  inevitably  affected  all  the 
current  treatises  bearing  on  names.  The  thorough  criticism  to 
which  in  this  work  the  text  has  been  subjected  hasoftenjed  to 
the  adoption  of  new  views  of  some  importance,  which,  with  all 
deductions  for  possible  errors,  justify  the  editors  in  claiming 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  been  able  to  carry  the  subject 
at  any  rate  '  a  little  beyond  the  point  hitherto  reached  in  print ' 
(Preface  to  vol.  i.,  p.  n). — Ed.] 
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on  the  subjects  :— W.  R.  Smith  in  J  Phil.  9  75-100  and  Jacobs, 
Studies  in  HibL  Arch.  (1894)  chaps.  4  0  (Animal  and  Plant 
Names):  Nuldeke  111  ZDMG  .836,  pp.  148-157;  1888,  pp.  470- 
487;  Kenan,'  I  its  Noms  theophores  apocopees,'in  RE/  5  161  ff.\ 
M.  Jastrow  in  JUL  1894,  pp.  igjf.,  101-127  ;  igoj,  pp.  82-105 
(on  compounds  with  bosheth,  -yah,  and  the  name  Samuel) ; 
Hommel  AHT,  and  Die  Sitd-arabisciten  Altertkimur  (1899) 
21-27  (on  Ammi)  ;  Gray's  Criticisms  of  HommePs  AHT  in  Exp. 
1897a,  173-190.  Specially  important  for  the  subject  of  place- 
names  are  Slade's  article  in  ZA  TiV  1885,  pp.  175-185,  and  von 
Gnll,  altisraelttische  Kultstatten  (1898).  Further,  for  the  com- 
parison of  Hebrew  with  other  Semitic  names  the  following  will 
be  found  specially  valuable  :  Lidzbarski,  Handbuch  d.  Nordsem. 
Epigrapkik;  the  notes  in  CIS  :  De].,J'rol.  ;  Hammer-Purgstall, 
Ueber d.  Namcn  d.  Aia/^r,  We.  Ar.  Held,  g.  B.  G. 

iv.  The  literature  on  the  names  of  God  is  embarrassingly  large. 
On  the  name  Yahwe  may  be  mentioned  WRS  Proph.  (1882), 
pp.  385  ff.  ;  Wellh.  I/GI-'I,  25 ;  Dr.  '  Recent  Theories  on  the 
Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Tetragrammaton,'.S7«</.  Bib.  1,  pp.  iff.', 
Dalman,  Per  Gottesname  A  do/iai  und  seineGesch.,  1889;  Kunig, 
'  Die  fonnell  genet.  Wechselbeziehung  der  beiden  Wiirter  Jahve 
und  Jahu,'  ZA  TWYi  \Tzff.  ;.Lag.  Psalterium  juxta  Hebr&os 
h '  ieronymi,  1874  ;  Or. ,  1879  ;  Obers.,  1889  ;  Baudissin,  Stud,  zur 
scut.  Rel.-gesch.  1(1876),  pp.  181-254  ;  Kuenen,GWsrt'.  (1669),  1  39a 
(ET,  same  reference);  Lohr,  Uutersitch.  zujn  B.  Amos,  2nd  app., 
'Jahve  Zebaoth'  (tables  showing  where  this  name,  in  different 
f.<rms,  occurs  in  OT,  how  ©  translates,  and  on  what  occasions  it 
is  used) ;  Giesebrecht,  Die  A  TlicheSchatzungdes  Gotiesnantens 
u.  ihrc  religions^esch.  Grundl.,  1001.  Illustrative;  Del.,  Par. 
(1881);  Pinches, PSBA  15  (1892),  i-jff;  Wi.,  Gil  it,ff.\  Hommel, 
AHT  102;  and  Exp.T,  1899,  p.  42;  Sayce,  ib.  1898,  p.  522; 
Philippi,  Zt.f.  ro/kerfisyih.,  14  (1883),  175  ff.\  Jastrow,  ZA 
V)222jf.,  and  ZATlr'llii  ff.  ;  Stade,  'Die  Entsteh.  des  V. 
Israel,'  Abh.,  97  ff. — On  the  other  divine  names  El,  Eloah,  and 
Elohim,  Elyon  Shaddai,  etc.,  see  the  references  in  jig  108-124. 
T.  N.  (§§  1-86);  G.  B.  G.  (§§  87-106,  125,  i.-ni.); 
E.  K.  (§§  107-124)  ;  T.  K.  c.(  §  125,  iv.). 

NANEA,  RV  Nansea  (nanaio.  [AV] ;  Syr.  l^.J), 
the  Grrecised  form  of  Nana  or  Nanai,  a  goddess 
worshipped  in  Elymais  or  Elam,  in  whose  temple, 
according  to  2  Mace.  1 13,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was 
'  by  the  deceit  of  Nanea's  priests  '  (see  Maccabees,  slain 
Ski  ond,  §  7,  col.  2876).  In  1  Mace.  61-4,  indeed, 
a  different  story  is  told,  and  the  name  of  the  deity  whose 
temple  Antiochus  sought  to  plunder  is  not  given. 
Polybius  (31 11)  and,  following  him,  Josephus  (Ant. 
xii.  9i)  give  it  as  Artemis;  Appian  (Syr.  66)  as 
Aphrodite.  Nana,  however,  was  a  primeval  Babylonian 
goddess — the  only  one  of  the  great  Sumerian  (non- 
Semitic)  goddesses  who  still  retained  her  rank  as  '  lady 
of  the  temple  E-anna'  in  her  city  of  Uruk  (Erech). 
Kudur-nanhundi,  king  of  Elam,  robbed  E-anna  of  its 
lady's  image  (about  2280  B.C.),  and  it  remained  at 
Susa  till  A<ur-bani-pai.  (q.v. )  recovered  it.  This 
accounts  for  the  permanence  of  the  cultus  of  Nana  in 
Elam.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  however,  did 
not  forget  the  goddess.  Tiglath-pileser  III.  sacrificed 
to  her  under  the  title  of  'lady  of  Babylon,'  after  a 
victorious  campaign  against  Babylonia  (KBn.  67). 
Originally  distinct  from  Istar  (Del.  Par.  222),  she  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  lstar  (cp  Erech),  so  that 
an  identification  with  Artemis  and  Aphrodite  lay  close 
at  hand.     See  Elymais,  Persepolis. 

Two  more  references  10  Nana  have  been  supposed  in  the  OT. 
Lagarde  introduced  her  name  hy  a  very  arbitrary  emendation  into 
Is.  *i.j  11  (see  Fortune  and  Dks  i  inv),  and  many  have  regarded 
the  obscure  uile  cc-!  men,  '  the  delight  of  women,'  as  belonging 
to  Nana  (against  which  see  l'.evan,  Daniel,  iq6). 

For  literature,  cp  COT2  i5Q/.,  and  add  Maspero,  Dawn  of 
Civ.  665-674  ;  Jastrow,  Rel.  Sab.  A>s.  81,  85,  206.       t.  K.  C. 

NAOMI,  better  No6mi  ('DM,  'my  sweetness,'  §  79, 
i'i.c;  Ntos/weiN  [B],  noemm,  and  A  in  2*317 
NOEM/wei,  noommei[n]  [A],  noomi  [L]),  wife  of 
Elimelech  of  Bethlehem,  and  mother-in-law  of  Ruth 
(Ruthlz/:).     See  Ruth. 

NAPHATH-DOR  (1XT  ri£3),  iK.  4n  RV»s-,  RV 
'heights  of  Dor'  (q.v.). 

NAPHISH,  in  1  Ch.  5 19,  AV  Nephish  (L'"£2),  a  son  of 
Ishm  \kl  (q.v. ),  Gen  25 15  1  Ch.  1 31  5 19  (  n Ad)ec  [BAE], 
-69  [D],  -<{,eic  [L];  in  5i9  NAtbeicAiAicoN  [B], 
N*.<j>tc<\icoN  [AL]),  The  name  may  mean  'wide- 
spread '  (cp  Aram.  csj.  Ass.  napasu)  ;  it  may  also  be  a 
distortion  of  n'EJ,  a  collateral  form  of  m:  (  =  Xebaioth) 
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presupposed  by  the  Assyrian  form  Napiati  (Schr.  KGF 
104).     Cp  Nephisim.  t.  n.  c. 

NAPHISI  (No4>[e]ic[eJi    [BA]),    1  Esd.53t  =  Ezra 

2  50,    NEE'HISIM. 

NAPHOTH  DOR  (111  n'lD3),  Josh.  II2  RV«f,  RV 
'  heights  of  Dor  '  (q.  v. ).      Cp  §  2  below. 

NAPHTALI  r?FIS3.  §  9  i  Ne<J>e»,A[e]l  [BNADFQL], 
-M  [BNAZ>FTL;  In  Is.  9 1  (823)  Aq.  Sm.  Th.],  -6in 
.  [R*in  Ps.  67  (68)28,  -e/j.  [E,  Gen.  308];  in 
1.  Origin.  Tobl  t  AV,  NEPHTHALi,andinMt.4i3AV, 
Nkphthalim),  the  tribe  settled  between  Issachar  and 
the  northern  Dan.  Why  it  was  grouped  v,  ith  Dan  is  not 
clear  (cp  Bilhah).  If  the  genealogical  scheme  that  has 
reached  us  is  on  the  whole  an  artificial  device  of  compara- 
tively late  times,1  the  fact  that  Naphtalites  and  Danites 
were  together  in  the  X.  would  suffice  as  a  reason  for  mak- 
ing them  brothers.  Indeed  there  need  not  always  have 
been  a  positive  reason  for  such  combinations.  When  a 
company  of  about  a  dozen  has  to  be  broken  up  into  four 
groups,  even  enemies  may  find  themselves  side  by  side  : 
every  one  has  to  be  put  somewhere.  No  Naphtalite 
tradmonson  the  subject  have  been  preserved.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  general  genealogical  system  is  in  its  main 
points  ancient,  Naphtali's  being  »  Bilhite  clan  may  be 
historically  significant.  Its  brother  Dan  came  from  the 
SW.  of  the  Ephraim  highlands.  Is  it  possible  that  Naph- 
tali  did  so  too?  The  possibility  has  been  suggested 
(Bilhah).  Indeed  Steuernagel  thinks  he  can  point  to 
data  that  give  it  a  certain  plausibility.  The  Naphtalite 
clan-names  give  no  help  :  only  one  of  them  recurs  any- 
where— viz.  Guni,  which  is  also  in  the  list  of  clans  of 
Gad,  and  Gad  is  Zilpite,  not  Bilhite  (see  Zilpah).  ,  It 
is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  the  fragment  treating  of 
Dan  in  Judg.  1  (v.  34/. )  the  towns  mentioned  are  Aijalon 
and  Shaalbim,  in  the  SW.  of  'Joseph.'  If,  then, 
Naphtali  was  once  settled  along  with  Dan  in  its  southern 
seat  we  should  expect  to  be  told  of  Canaanite  cities  in 
the  same  district  that  Naphtali  was  not  able  to  occupy. 
Now  the  towns  mentioned  thus  in  v.  33  are  Beth-shemesh 
and  Beth-anath.  It  has  of  course  been  usual  to  assume 
that  these  must  be  in  Galilee  ;  but  no  Beth-shemesh  has 
been  identified  there.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
well-known  Beth-shemesh  2  m.  from  the  Danite  city 
Zorah  (see  Beth-shemesh,  i).  The  case  for  Beth- 
anath  is  not  so  good  ;  but  it  is  not  unplausible.  Beth- 
anoth  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  15  59  as  a  city  of  Judah  (see, 
however,  Beth-anoth),  and  there  is  Anathoth  in 
Benjamin.  To  point  to  the  fact  that  Shamgar  who 
'  smote  of  the  Philistines  600  men,'  like  the  great  Danite 
hero,  is  called  ben  Anath  seems  precarious.  No  doubt 
the  lateness  of  the  insertion  of  Judg.  331,  as  Steuernagel 
observes,  does  not  preclude  there  being  an  old  story 
behind  it  ;  but  the  matter  is  probably  too  obscure  to 
serve  as  evidence.  Further  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
Egyptian  lists  seem  to  mention  not  only  a  southern  but 
also  a  nothern  Beth-anath,  and  that  a  Beth-shemesh  is 
said  to  have  been  a  border  city  of  Issachar.  If  Dan 
and  Naphtali  ever  were  settled  together  on  the  SW.  of 
Ephraim,  and  if  they  grew  out  of  the  partition  of  a  Bilhah 
tribe,  there  should  be  some  traces  of  the  presence  of  * 
Bilhah  tribe.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a 
Benjamite  clan  called  Bilhan  (cp  Benjamin,  §  3), 
which  might  be  explained  as  representing  a  remnant 
left  behind  when  the  rest  of  the  Bilhah  tribe  migrated 
northwards.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  a  certain  land- 
mark bore  the  name  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben,  who 
was  said  to  have  usurped  Bilhah  and  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  said  to  have  had  a  son  of  her.  When  we 
remember  the  story  of  David  it  will  seem  natural  that 
it  should  be  said  that  Reuben  had  to  bear  a  curse  (Gen. 
J93/.),  and  the  son  was  turned  to  stone  (so Steuernagel). 
The  geography  would  suit(seeEDER  [Tower],  Reuben). 
Another  support  for  the  theory  that  Naphtali  once 

1  See  the  instructive  discussion  of  P.ernh.  Luther  in  ZATW 
21  11  [1901].     Cp  now  also  Winckler,  KA  7 PJ  213,  217. 
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lived  farther  S  is  found  by  Steuernagel,  with  some 
diffidence,  in  Dt.  3323.  On  this  theory  Darom  (cm) 
can  betaken  in  its  usual  Talmudic  sense  of  the  Sluphela 
(see  South)  :  the  words  express  the  hope  that  Naphtali 
may  yet  recover  its  old  seat  by  the  sea  and  in  the 
Daroma.  Outside  of  Dt.  33,  however,  Darom  occurs 
only  in  Ezek. ,  Job,  and  Eccles.  Steuernagel,  indeed, 
argues  that  it  is  nevertheless  probably  an  old  word,  for 
the  Daroma  would  not  have  been  called  '  south  '  by  Jews  ; 
but  ovn  may  have  been  as  far  from  meaning  '  south ' 
as  Negeb.  This  argument  hardly  strengthens  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing  positive  against  the 
theory.     It  is  part  of  a  wider  question  (see  Tribe). 

How  the  name  Naphtali  was  popularly  explained  is 
not  quite  clear.  Some  one  strove  ;  but  u  ho  ?  and  with 
whom?  and  how?  Apparently,  not  Jacob, 
although  the  doubtful  expression  '  god's 
wrestlings,'  if  that  be  the  meaning,  might  very  well 
refer  to  such  a  story  as  that  in  Gen.  32. 1  In  the  present 
text  the  speaker  is  Rachel,  and  it  is  the  rule  in  the  case 
of  Jacob's  sons  that  the  name  is  given  by  the  mother. 
If  '  wrestle '  be  the  meaning  of  the  hapax  legomenon 
D'^fiin,"  Rachel  wrestled  with  her  sister  (308)  and  came 
out  best.  Was  Reuben  then  in  E  Leah's  only  son  at 
this  time  and  so  Rachel's  obtaining  a  second  (Naphtali, 
Dan  being  the  first)  constituted  a  victory  (so  Gunkel)  ? 
That  would  explain  how  it  was  Reuben  that  found  the 
duddlm :  he  was  at  the  time  Jacob's  only  son.  If,  as 
elsewhere,  the  verb  means  to  act  in  a  wily  manner,  per- 
haps Test.  xii.  Patr. ,  Napht. ,  §  i,  correctly  paraphrases 
E's  meaning  '  because  Rachel  acted  with  guile  and 
substituted  Bilha  for  herself. '  Similar  is  the  explanation 
of  Josephus  [Ant.  i.  197,  §  305)  'as  if  "got  by  strata- 
gem "  (?  fnjxa.vT}T6s .  var.  lect.  a/ji. ,  evpi. ),  because  of  the 
stratagem  used  against  the  fruitfulness  of  the  sister  '  (Sid. 
to  awTtTexvaaaadat.  jrpos  ttjv  tureKvtav  ttjs  a8e\<t>T}s). 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Naphtali  is  not  known. 
If  there  was  really  a  tribe  Bilhah,  which  broke  up  into 
two  portions  after  leaving  its  southern  seat,  the  part 
called  Dan  may  have  come  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
deity  whose  cult  was  seated  where  it  finally  settled.3 
The  Bilhites  who  came  to  be  known  as  Naphtalites* 
may  similarly  have  taken  their  name  from  some  later 
seat.  They  may,  for  example,  as  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  Asherites  did  (Asher,  §  3),  have 
halted  for  a  time  near  the  plain  of  Megiddo.  There 
is  in  that  neighbourhood  a  place-name  Naphath  or 
Naphoth-dor  (the  vocalisation  is  uncertain)  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  mean  'eminence.'  May  Naphtali 
be  a  derivative  of  Napht  as  Karmel  seems  to  be  of 
Karm  ?  Naphtali  would  then  mean  the  people  of  the 
Naphtal.  Land  {De  Gids,  Oct.  1871,  '  De  wording  van 
staat  en  godsdienst  in  het  oude  Israel,'  20,  n. )  thought 
so,  and  (independently?)  Wright  (  Was  Israel  in  Egypt  ? 
251).  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  the  difficulties  5 
are  insuperable.  Where  to  locate  the  Naphath, 
Naphoth  of  Joshua,  is  uncertain.  It  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  the  hilly  country  just  under  Carmel.  If,  how- 
ever, the  suggestion  of  Dillmann  as  to  the  original  con- 
struction of  Josh.  I7n  be  accepted  (see  Asher,  §  3) 
we  must  look  in  Issachar.      May  the  Dor  referred  to  be 

On  supposed  wrestling  in  prayer  (cp  the  Syriac  text  cited 
by  Ball  ([SAO  T  ad  loc.  1)  see  Gunkel,  ad  loc. 

May  it  not  be,  however,  that  '7inS3,  to  which  there  is  no 
analogy  in  any  Semitic  language,  is  a  corruption  of  /WSJ,  Niph. 
inf.  absol.  ?  cnsx  and  □»  might  then  be  variants  of  a  misplaced 
'(=l). 

r  i  Cp  Bernstein,  Sagen  von  Abraham,   38,   Kuenen,    Th.  T 
"^V  Kerber,  Heb.  Eieennamcn,  5968. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Naphtali  is,  like  Levi,  adjectival  in 
form.  It  never  occurs,  however,  in  the  OX  as  an  adjective,  or 
with  the  article,  or  in  the  plural.  ©L,  however,  usually  and 
®BA  often  have  ve^oAieJiju—  i.e.,  Naphtalites  (?)  (Ges.).  The 
text  of  Josephus  gives  ve<fi0aAe«  (cp  Aev[e]i?,  Gen.  35  23  [AE])  : 
var.  lect.  .Aei,  -Ai,lio?,  .AA.ti.ifc 

5  The  gentilic  of  ^DID  is  '^C"i3,  not  'Sp-Q.  Moreover,  if 
the  word  nsj  means  '  height,'  the  final  t  is  not  radical. 
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not  that  on  the  coast  but  some  other — that  which  gave 
its  name  to  a  well?  (see,  however,  Endor  1)  or  to  the 
hot  springs  at  el-Hammeh?:  Hammath  [a. v.,  i.] 
seems  to  have  been  called  more  fully  Hammoth-dor 
(Josh.  21  32).  On  the  other  hand  there  may  have  been 
Naphoth  in  more  districts  than  one,  as  there  are  more 
than  one  Carmel.  The  country  to  the  W.  and  N.  of 
the  lake  of  Galilee  might  well  be  called  hill  country. 
There  is  in  fact  a  passage  (Josh.  20  7)  where  the  mountain 
land  of  W.  Palestine  is  expressly  divided  into  three 
sections :  Mt.  Judah  in  the  S. ,  Mt.  Ephraim  in  the 
centre,  and  Mt.  Naphtali  in  the  N.  (cp  Ephraim,  §  3). 
Mt.  Naphtali  well  deserved  the  name. 

Tradition  assigned  Naphtali  stirring  deeds  in  the  early 
times.  In  conjunction  with  Zebulun,  Naphtali  had 
3  Hiatorv  f°ught  a  great  fight  and  come  off  victorious 
"'  (Judg.  4).  Another  story  told  of  a  great 
struggle  in  which  all  the  tribes  settled  round  the  plain 
of  Megiddo  had  taken  part  (Judg.  5).  Trained  to 
daring  in  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  the  open 
heights,  Naphtali  joined  Zebulun  in  reckless  deeds  ot 
valour  (Judg.  5 18).  Indeed  Naphtali  perhaps  claimed 
to  have  had  the  honour  of  providing  the  leader  who  led 
to  victory  (4  6).  To  get  beneath  these  legends,  how- 
ever, down  to  the  rock  of  actual  facts  almost  seems  to 
become  more  difficult  the  more  the  question  is  studied. 
See  Jabin,  Sisera,  Merom,  Tabor,  Kedesh,  etc. 

How  Naphtali  fared  in  the  age  when  the  Pharaohs 
were  founding  their  Asiatic  '  empire  '  we  can  only  guess 
(col.  3546,  nos.  16,  32,  34,  in).  The  Amarna  letters 
may  yield  us  in  time  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
events  about  1400  B.C.  Letter  146  (rev.  12),  complain- 
ing that  '  all  the  cities  of  .  .  .  the  king '  *  in  the  land  of 
Kades '  have  been  made  over  to  the  Habiri  may  refer  to 
Kedesh  on  the  Orontes  (so  now  Wi.  A~A7P>,  199)  ;  but 
Abimilki,  governor  of  Tyre,  complains  of  the  relations  of 
Hazor  or  its  king  with  the  Habiri  (15440-43).  See  also 
Janoah,  2.  Later  came  the  conquests  of  Sety  in  this 
district,  which  led  to  its  subjugation  by  Rameses  II. 
At  that  time  not  Naphtali  but  Asher  was  the  general 
name.  According  to  Steuernagel  the  Bilhah  tribe 
entered  Palestine  in  the  van  of  the  Jacob  or  Joseph 
tribe,  after  the  Leah-Habiri  had  settled  in  Mt.  Ephraim 
and  southwards.  According  to  this  theory  the  events 
in  the  hill  country  of  Galilee  during  the  Amarna  period 
concerned  people  who  could  in  no  sense  be  called 
Israelite  :  the  Habiri  there  may  have  been  Aramaean. 

How  far  David  really  succeeded  in  welding  the  high- 
lands N.  of  the  great  plain  into  his  kingdom  is  not 
clear.  It  is  noticeable  that  there  the  prefectures  in  the 
list  in  1  K.  4  coincided  with  tribal  divisions.2  How 
rich  a  province  Naphtali  was  considered  appears  in  the 
statement  that  its  prefect  was  a  son-in-law  of  Solomon 
(Ahimaaz,  Ahilud,  Basemath  [but  see  Salma]). 
Wherever  the  cities  said  to  have  been  ceded  to  Tyre 
(Cabul)  lay  (Galilee,  §  2)  Naphtali  must  in  the  early 
monarchy  have  deeply  felt  the  proximity  of  Phoenicia 
(cp  Wi.  A'ATPK  129).  When  the  crown  passed  to  Issa- 
char (§  4),  however,  Bir'idri  (Benhadad,  i)  adopted 
an  aggressive  policy  (1  K.  15 20  :  Dan,  Ijon,  Abel-beth- 
maacah,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali),  which  eventually 
succeeded.  Tibni,  if  Naphtalite3  (Ephraim,  §  5,  col. 
1314,  n.  3),  may  have  been  an  earlier  representative  of 
the  later  pro-Aramsean  party,  opposed  to  Omri  (see. 
ever,  KA  Tf>,  247).  In  any  case,  being  contiguous  with 
Aramaean  territory,  Naphtali  was  already  largely  Aram- 
aised  when  Assyria  at  last  formally  absorbed  Damascus 
(732).  When  precisely  Naphtali's  turn  came  cannot  be 
made  out  from  the  mutilated  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  (Ann.  150,  209,  228  ;  3  R10,n.  2,6-8, 15-19). 

1  This  might  even  explain  the  intrusion  of  Endor  which 
critics  have  usually  cut  out  as  a  gloss. 

2  Bernh.  Luther  thinks  it  was  in  some  such  way  that  the 
tribal  unities  came  into  being  (ZA  TIF '21  n  [1901]). 

3  Guthe  (GVI  138)  suggests  Ephraimite  or  Manassite; 
Winckler  (KA  7"(;i),  247,  n.  1),  of  T1.va.1a  [En-gannim], 
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2  K.  15  29  (Tjon,  Abel-beth-maacah,  Janoah,  Kadesh, 
Hazor,  Gilead  [?],  Galilee  [?],  all  the  land  of  Naphtali) 
may  refer  to  its  definitive  annexation.1  Possibly  the 
mutilated  slab  3  R  10,  no.  2,  once  mentioned  this  :  '  the 
wide-reaching  [Xaphta]li2in  its  whole  extent  I  made  over 
to  the  territory  of  Assyria.'3  Josiah  may  have  dreamed 
of  recovering  it  for  «.  glorified  '  Davidic '  kingdom 
(Josiah)  ;  but  that  was  reserved  for  more  fortunate 
hands  (see  Maccabees,  §  4,  Galilee,  §  3).  Tobit  is 
said  to  have  been  of  Xaphthalite  descent  (see  Tobit). 

In  Dt.  342,  a  (late?)4  writer  calls  the  whole  country 
N.  of  '  the  land  of  Epbraim  and  Manasseh  '  '  all  Naph- 

4  Boundary  etc   tali'    .  lf  NaPhtali  is  really  a  Seo" 
J'        '  graphical  term  the  usage  may  perhaps 

not  be  late.  In  1  K.  \Z>?o  'all  the  land  of  Naphtali' 
( '  Ben '  -hadad )  seems  to  have  practically  the  same 
meaning  ;  so  in  2  K.  15 29  (Tiglath-pileser  III.),  especi- 
ally if  Janoah  is  really  Yaniih. 

The  description  of  the  Naphtali  territory  in  Josh. 
1933/-  is  clearer  than  usual ;  but  unfortunately  the  places 
named  can  seldom  be  identified. 

The  description  may  begin  at  the  WW  corner  and  cross  to  the 
Jordan  (see  Hf.i.f.i'h,  Beza  an  ann'i.m,  Ad  ami-nek  kh,  Jabneel, 
1,  Lakkum).  The  eastern  border  is  supposed  to  be  obvious: 
the  Jordan  and  its  lakes.  The  southern  border  passes  Aznoth- 
tabor,  to  Hukkok'.  The  SW.  limit  was  Zebulun.  The  western 
border  (after  Zebulun,  of  course)  is  Asher  (on  the  text  see  Judah 
at  Jordan). 

Naphtali  was  thus  roughly  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
mountainous  country  reaching  along  the  \\'.5  of  the 
lake  of  Galilee  and  the  Jordan  from  the  Issachar  low- 
lands indefinitely  northwards  into  Aramaic  or  Phoenician 
territory.  See  Tahtim  Hodshi.  Naphtali  is  not  said 
to  have  marched  with  Dan,  though  it  extended  along 
the  Jordan  valley.  There  can  hardly  have  been  a  tribe 
Dan  of  any  consequence  in  the  N.  (it  is  ignored  by  P). 
N'ote  the  discrepancy  as  to  the  mother  of  Huram-abi. 
1  K.  7  14  makes  her  a  Naphtalite  (see  Dan,  §  8,  n.  3  ; 
Hiram,  2,  n.  1)  like  Ahira  (g.v. )  of  Nu.  lis,  etc. 

Divided  into  upper  (northern)  and  lower  (southern) 
halves  by  the  remarkable  mountain  wall  that  overhangs 
the  plain  of  er-Rameh,  Naphtali  contains  some  of  the 
finest  country  in  Palestine,  well  watered,  fertile,  salubri- 
ous, well  peopled  (see  Galilee,  §  4).  The  fruitfulness 
of  this  land  was  proverbial  :  it  supplies  the  matter  for 
the  sayings  about  Naphtali  in  the  '  Blessings '  of  Jacob 
and  Moses — whatever  be  the  true  text.^  On  the  intimate 
connection  with  the  outer  world  secured  for  it  by  its 
roads,  see  GASmith  (HG  425  ff.)  and  cp  Trade. 

Of  the  nineteen  '  fenced  cities  '  promised  in  Josh.  I938 

_    -*.,.         the  most  liberal  reckoning  finds  only  sixteen. 
5.  Cities.  -.T  lit  J 

\  ery   roughly,   the    enumeration    seems   to 

proceed  northwards. 

Hammath  (prob.  =  Hammoth -dor  [Josh.  21  32]  =  Hammon 
1  Ch.  O76  [61])  and  Kedesh  have  been  identified  with  some 
assurance  in  the  S.  and  the  N.  Hazor  may  be  Tell  Khureibah  ; 
and  Iron',  Yd  run.  near  Hazor.  For  other  less  confident  identi- 
fications see  Edrei,  En-hazor,  Migdal-el.  Chjnnereth  is 
an  interesting  name  applied  also  to  a  district  of  Naphtali. 
Ziddim  and  Zer  (perhaps  also  Horem)  are  probably  corrupt. 
For  the  other  towns  see  the  special  articles  (Rakkoth,  Auamah, 
Ramah,  Beth-anath,  Beth-shemesh). 

1  A  post-exilic  writer  has  inserted  an  explanatory  verse  Is. 
9  1  \s  23]  (cp  Mt.  4 15)  founded  on  this  passage  as  an  introduction 
to  the  prophecy  Is.  92-7  [1-6]. 

2  So  first  Hommel,  GBA  685,  n.  1. 

3  The  preceding  line,  according  to  Rost's  collated  text  (Plate 
XXV.),  is  :  [n]i-te  (city)  Ga-al-z[a]  .  .  .  [city]  A-bi-il-ak-k[a]  in 
the  territory  (J a  paf)  of  Israel  {Bit  fjumrid), 

4  See  Manasseh  (§  2,  n.  2). 

s  Josephus,  however,  says  that  it  reached  E.  as  far  as 
Damascus  {Ant.  v.  1  22,  §  86).     Was  he  misled  by  2  K.  If.  29? 

6  In  Gen.  492i,  Ball  (SBOT,  17 172^  [1895])  reads  ^riSj 
-itjjv  1-3  n;n:n  nn^tt"  rns.  "Naphtali  is  a  spreading  vine  That 
yi<  liK.-tl]  b'jLiuteous  fruit."  Cheyne  {PSBA,  June  1899,  p.  242./O 
reads  n^-,y  jni  N1-  ln^n]  nriy  ^nS3  hEC'  =  mS-rnNSn  belong* 
ing  to  next  line],  "  Naphtali — luxurious  is  his  possession  ;  He 
pn  'duces  heaps  of  fruit."  The  geographical  appendix  to  the  say- 
in  ■_:  in  Dt.3323  is  obscure.  What  is  the  cm  of  Naphtali  ?  (cp 
above,  §  r,  end).  Some  think  it  means  the  Jordan  depression. 
Bertholet  suggests  that  we  should  read  c  -p-j,  '  the  way  of  the 
sea'  (cp  Is.  9  1  [S23]). 
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There  was  a  famous  sanctuary  at  Kedesh  and,  to 
judge  from  the  names,  Beth-anath  and  Beth-shemesh 
must  have  been  sacred  sites. 

The  Naphtali  genealogy  (Gen.  46a4  =  Nu.  2648/  = 
iCh.  "13)  is  very  simple,   containing  only  four  names 

_  .  Jahzeel  (in  Ch.  Jahziel),  Guni,  Jezer, 

6.  Genealogies.  and  Shillemi    The  names,  except  Guni 

{see  above,  §  1 )  do  not  recur  in  the  OT.  H.  w.  H. 

NAPHTHA,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
highly  inflammable  oil  (cp  Pliny,  //A' 2 109),  which  cannot 
have  differed  much  from  the  modern  article  of  commerce 
(see  EBW,  s.v.).  It  is  mentioned  only  in  Apoc.  Dan. 
323  [(&  v.  46,  va(p6a  ;  kbeh  Syr.  ;  Rosin,  AV).'j  With 
it  we  may  most  probably  identify  the  name  Nephthai 
(RV  ;  v€<p0cu  [V],  v€<pdap  [A],  <nsJ  [Syr.]  ;  Nephi,  AV 
with  Vg. ),  which,  according  to  2  Mace.  1 36,  was 
commonly  given  to  the  liquid  which,  legend  states, 
Nehemiah  found  in  the  pit  where  the  sacred  fire  had 
previously  been  concealed.  Nehemiah  himself,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  have  called  it  Naphthar  (AV 
Nephthak,  ve<p$ap  [AV],  nephthar,  insjij  [Syr.]),  a 
name  which  admits  of  no  satisfactory  explanation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  writer  (v.  36)  it  means  '  cleansing  '  (>ca0a- 
pt<Tfi6s),3  but  is  more  probably  a  corruption  of  the  form 
Nephthai  (similarly  Eusebius  writes  nabor — with  an  r — ■ 
for  Nebo  ;  cp  also  Acre,  from  Accho?). 

The  legend  above  referred  to  (2  Mace.  1 18-36)  narrates  how  the 
godly  priests  before  the  captivity  took  of  the  sacred  altar-fire  and 
concealed  it,4  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
belief  that  Lhe  nation's  life  and  existence  is  coincident  with  the 
preservation  of  the  holy  flame.5  After  the  return,  search  was 
made,  and  instead  of  the  fire  'thick  water'  (vSota  iraxv,v.  21) 
was  found.  At  the  offering  up  of  the  first  sacrifice  the  liquid 
was  spread  upon  the  wood  and  the  '  other  things '  on  the  altar  : 
prayer  was  made,  and  when  the  sun  shone  the  liquid  ignited 
and  the  sacrifice  was  consumed. 6  The  consumption  of  the 
offerings  by  fire  was  a  sign  that  the  sacrifice  was  acceptable,  and 
that  the  close  relations  between  the  Deity  and  his  worshippers, 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  during  their  captivity  in  a  foreign 
land,  were  re-established.  (Cp  Sacrifice.)  In  accordance  with 
a  custom  which  finds  analogies  elsewhere,  the  Persian  king 
ordered  the  place  where  this  marvel  had  appeared  to  be  enclosed 
and  made  'holy'  (iepds);  cp  Diet.  C/ass.  Ant.,  s,z>.  'Bidentai.' 

NAPHTUHIM  (DWIM),  Gen.l0i3  1  Ch.  Inf. 
In  the  original  text  (transformed  by  the  redactor)  the  name  may 
have  been  Tappuhim  ;  see  Mizraim  (col. 3164,^  1),  Nebo  ii. ,  §  2. 

NAPKIN  (coy^&piON  ;  Vg.  sudarium)  occurs  in 
Lk.  192o  Jn.  II44  2O7  Acts  19i2  (EV  'handkerchief  in 
last  passage).  The  Greek  word  is  adopted  from  the 
Latin  (cp  ktjvcos,  /j.€/xj3pdva,  etc.),  and  probably,  at 
first,  had  the  same  meaning  with  it,  being  derived  from 
sudo,  to  perspire,  and  thus  corresponding  to  our  word 
(pocket)  handkerchief. 

The  Greek  rhetorician  Pollux  (180  A.  D.)  remarks  that  aovSdptov 
had  supplanted  not  only  the  ancient  Greek  word  for  handker- 
chief, yuLrvfiiov  or  rjfXLTVfjifiiov,  which  he  considers  an  Egyptian 
word,  but  even  the  more  recent  term  *ca</u Spwriof  (Ono m.  7  16). 
The  Roman  influence  caused  the  introduction  of  this  word  even 
among  the  Orientals ;  the  rabbins  have  NT11D»  in  Pesh.   NVPD 

1  Is  the  Sa-ra-ma(WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  220)  of  the  expedition 
of  Rameses  II.  in  Fiis  eighth  year  to  be  compared? 

2  The  name  in  olden  times  was  taken  to  be  of  Persian  origin, 
cp  OS  196,  93  ;  203  21. 

3  Possibly  based  on  a  supposed  connection  with  "IBS,  TES, 

although  the  representation  of  £  by  9  is  against  this.     See  Lag. 
Ges.  Abh.  177,  ZDMG  26,  212. 

4  Cp  the  similar  tradition  of  the  hiding  of  tabernacle,  ark,  and 
altar  of  incense  in  2  Mace.  24-8,  and  see  Charles,  Apoc.  of 
Baruch,  168. 

5  On  the  sacredness  of  fire  see  Frazer,  Pans.  2392^,  also 
GB(").  The  altar -fire  was  one  of  the  five  things  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  early  Rabbins,  were  possessed  by  the  first  temple  but 
lacking  in  the  second.  Another  legend  in  the  Eth.  Book  of  Adam 
relates  that  Ezra  on  his  return  found  the  holy  fire  concealed 
underneath  the  temple  ;  and  a  late  tradition  has  identified  the  site 
of  the  discovery  of  the  '  Naphthar'  with  Job's  Well  (Bir  Eyyub\ 
which  from  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  called  by  the  Frank 
Christians  '  the  Well  of  Nehemiah.'    See  further  Fire  in  EB($). 

6  In  the  sanctuaries  of  Hieroca^sarea  and  Hypsepa,  according 
to  Pausanias  (v.  27  3),  the  sacred  fires  were  kindled  by  the  aid  of 
a  magical  invocation.  One  is  reminded  of  the  Inca's  custom  of 
focussing  the  sun's  rays  by  means  of  concave  pieces  of  polished 
metal  to  obtain  fire  (Prescott,  Peru,  i.,  chap.  3  ;  cp  Plut.  Numa, 
chap.  0,  and  Ew.  Alterth.  38^). 
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answers  to  the  Hebrew  nnSBD>  a  veil  (cp  Mantle),  and  in 
Chaldee  iiid  or  jmiD  's  used  for  a  veil  or  any  linen  cloth 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Ckal.  1442). 

It  is  indeed  but  natural  to  expect  that  a  foreign  word 
introduced  into  any  language  should  be  applied  by 
those  who  borrow  it  in  a  looser  sense  than  that  which 
it  bore  originally.  Hence,  although  the  Latin  word 
sudarium  is  generally  restricted  to  the  forementioned 
meaning,  in  Greek  and  Syriae  it  signified,  chiefly, 
napkin,  wrapper,  etc.  These  observations  prepare  us 
for  the  different  uses  of  the  word  in  the  NT. 

(<z)  In  Lk.  192o  it  means  a  wrapper,  in  which  the 
•wicked  servant'  had  laid  up  the  pound  entrusted  to 
him  by  his  master.  For  references  to  the  custom  of 
laying  up  money,  etc. ,  in  crovd&pta,  both  in  classical  and 
rabbinical  writers,  see  Wetstein's  NT,  on  Lk.  19  20. 

(d)  In  J  n.  11 44  it  appears  as  a  kerchief,  or  cloth  attached 
to  the  head  of  a  corpse.  It  was  perhaps  brought  round 
the  forehead  and  under  the  chin.  In  many  Egyptian 
mummies  it  does  not  cover  the  face.  In  ancient  times 
among  the  Greeks  it  did  (Nicolaus,  De  Gnrcor.  Luctu, 
ch.  3,  §  6,  1697).  Maimonides,  in  his  comparatively 
recent  times,  describes  the  whole  face  as  being  covered, 
and  gives  a  reason  for  the  custom. 

{c)  In  Jn.  20  7  it  is  said  that  the  <rovddptov  which  had 
been  '  about  the  head '  of  Jesus  was  found  in  the  empty 
grave,  rolled  up,  as  if  deliberately,  and  laid  apart  from 
the  linen  clothes  (xwP's  evrervKL-y^vov  els  $va  t6ttov). 

(d)  In  Acts  19 11  we  read  that  (rovdapta  (handkerchiefs, 
napkins,  wrappers,  shawls,  etc.)  were  brought  from  the 
body  of  Paul  to  the  sick  ;  and  the  '  diseases  departed 
from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them.' 
Many  illustrations  of  the  widely  prevalent  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  such  magical  transmission  will  be  found 
in  Frazer,  Go/den 


NARCISSUS  (N&pKtCCOC;  as  a  Syr.  name  cp 
Cureton's  Anc.  Syr.  Documents,  no,  §  5  ;  and  possibly 
the  Palm,  name  D^TU,  Vogiie\  Syr.  Centr.  no.  75). 
'  Those  of  the  household  of  Narcissus  who  are  in  the 
Lord'  are  saluted  in  Rom.  16 n.  It  is  not  said  that 
Narcissus  himself  was  a  Christian.  If  the  greetings  in 
Rom.  16  were  really  intended  for  the  Roman  community 
(see  Romans),  it  is  not  unnatural  to  think  here  of  the 
Narcissus  who  had  been  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  and  put  to  death  in  54  A.D.  (Sueton.  Claud. 
28;  Tac.  Ann.  1257  13i). 

The  name,  however,  is  not  uncommon;  it  was  borne  by  a 
favourite  of  Nero  (Cass.  Dio,  64  3),  and  appears  frequently 
among  slaves  and  freedmen  ;  see  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans, 
426.  In  the  lists  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  the  Lord  by  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus  and  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  Narcissus  figures  as  bishop 
of  Athens.  The  fragments  of  the  Gnostic  IlepioSoi  *iAimrov, 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Mcnwa,  represent  him  as  having  been 
so  consecrated  by  the  apostle  Philip  (Lipsius,  Apokr.  Ap.- 
Gesch.%  37).  In  the  IlepioSoi  IIc'toou  koi  Uav\ov  he  is  a 
presbyter  of  Rome  and  entertainer  there  of  the  apostle  Peter. 
In  the  Actus  Vercellenses  he  is  the  disciple  of  Paul.  (Cp 
Lipsius,  ofi.  cit.  2  175,  etc.) 

NARD  (napAoc).  Mk.  143  Jn.l23  RV,  AV  Spike- 
nard. 

NASBAS  (nacBac[BA]),  Tob.  11 18. f    See  Aman,  i. 

NASI   (NAcei    [B]),    1  Esd.532    RV,    AV   Nasith 
=  Ezra254.  Neziah. 
NASOR    (nacojp    [AV]),     1  Mace.  11 67    AV,    RV 

HAZOR  {q.v. ,    1). 

NATHAN  (in;,  §  50;  'He  [Yahwe]  gives,'  cp  Ar. 
wakb,  etc.,  but  cp  Nethaneel,  Nethaniah  ;  n&9o.n 
[BNAR'TL];  Ae&N  [K\  1  Ch.  17i],  naGam  [R*  Ps. 
51 2]).  1.  A  contemporary  of  David  and  Solomon, 
nearly  always  distinguished  as  'the  prophet'  (cp  2  S. 
12i,  ®balp  and  see  SBOT)  ;  cp  Prophet,  §§  4,  6. 
There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  he  was  of  Jerah- 
meelite  origin  (cp  no.  4  below,  see  Jerahmeel,  §  3), 
and  the  name  has  even  been  regarded  as  a  modification 
of  the  Jerahmeelite  name  Ethan  (so  Cheyne)  —  see 
Nethaniah,  Prophet,  §  6  and  n.  According  to  the 
Chronicler    (1   Ch.  29  29    2  Ch.  929)    Nathan    wrote    a 
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history  of  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon  ;  but  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  latter  king  that  he  stands  out  most 
clearly  (see  1  K.  1).  Nathan  was  opposed  to  Joab  and 
Abiathar,  who  were  favouring  Adonijah's  intrigue,  and  by 
supporting  Bathsheba's  claims  before  David  was  ulti- 
mately able,  in  conjunction  with  Zadok,  to  anoint  her  son 
at  Gihon.  It  is  interesting  to  find  a  trace  of  Solomon's 
practical  gratitude  in  the  fact  that  two  of  his  prefects  seem 
to  have  been  sons  of  Nathan  (Azariah  (6),  Zabud). 

The  position  Nathan  occupied  with  David  seems  to 
have  been  by  no  means  unimportant.  In  2  S.  7  he  is 
represented  in  consultation  with  David  about  the  building 
of  the  temple,  and  in  2  S.  12  he  visits  the  king  to 
reprove  him  for  the  sin  with  Bathsheba  \_q.v.\ 
Chapter  7  is  admittedly  of  later  date  (see  Samuel 
[Books],  §  5),  and  the  narrative  in  chap.  12  is  not 
beyond  suspicion.1  In  fact,  the  occurrence  of  Nathan 
as  a  prophet  in  David's  history  seems  to  rest  on  as 
obscure  a  basis  as  does  the  occurrence  of  the  only  other 
prophet  with  whom  the  king  was  intimately  acquainted 
— viz.,  Gad  \_q.v.\     On  tfizn  jna,  see  Prophet,  §  6. 

2.  b.  David  \q.v.,  §  11  n.]  (2  S.  5  14  iCh.35  144,  cp  Lk. 
3  31) ;  he  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  one  whose  '  house' 
{i.e.,  family)  is  mentioned  in  Zech.  11 12. 

3.  Father  of  Igal  (^j'),  2  S.  2336,  but  according  to  1  Ch. 
11  38  the  brother  of  Joel  (Snv)-  Which  of  the  two  is  correct,  is 
doubtful ;  see  Joel  [3]. 

4.  b.  Attai,  a  Jerahmeelite,  1  Ch.  236.  His  son  was  named 
Zabad,  which,  on  the  view  that  he  is  to  be  identified  with 
Zabud  \g.v.\  has  led  some  to  connect  him  with  the  prophet 
(1  above);  cp  Jerahmeel,  §  3. 

5.  Head  of  family,  temp.  Ezra  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  2,  ii.,  §  15  [i]d)t 
Ezra  8  16  (om.  L)=i  Esd.844. 

6.  One  of  the  bn'e  Bani  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives 
(see  Ezra  i.,  §  5  end),  Ezra  10  39=1  Esd.  934,  Nathanias 
{va.6avi.aq  [EA]).  s.  A.  C. 

NATHANAEL  (naGanaha  [Ti.  WH]  ;  cp 
Nethaneel),  according  to  Jn.  I45-51  2I2,  one  of  the 
first  disciples  of  Jesus.  In  Jn.  21 2  he  is  called 
'  Nathanael  of  Cana  in  Galilee.'  The  supposition, 
however,  that  he  was  a  Galilean  is  not  favoured  by  the 
question  attributed  to  him  in  Jn.  1  ;  a  similar  speech  is 
reputed  to  have  been  uttered  at  Jerusalem  (Jn.  741), 
and  the  evangelist  evidently  means  that  it  was  uttered 
by  Judseans.  Certainly,  a  Galilean  Jew  would  have 
remembered  Is.  9i  [823],  and  have  admitted  that  '  some 
good  thing  '  might  '  come  out  of  Nazareth  '  (or,  perhaps, 
rather  that  '  the  Holy  One  of  God  '  might  '  come  out  of 
Galilee';  cp  Jn.  669  and  see  Nazareth).  Jn.  21  is 
admittedly  an  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the 
description  of  Nathanael  as  '  of  Cana  in  Galilee '  may 
be  based  on  a  conjectural  inference  from  Jn.  22.  All 
that  we  are  told  in  Jn.  1 45-51  is  that  Nathanael  was  '  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.'  Nathanael, 
conscious  of  his  own  sincerity,  asks  how  Jesus  has 
gained  this  knowledge  of  him.  The  answer  of  Jesus  is, 
'  Before  Philip  saw  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the 
fig-tree,  I  saw  thee.'  The  usual  explanation  of  this 
saying  (see  Fig-tree,  §  5)  is  perhaps  hardly  adequate. 
If  it  simply  means,  *  when  thou  hadst  retired  under  the 
shade  of  the  fig-tree  for  meditation  or  prayer,'  we  ask 
why  the  evangelist  did  not  express  the  Master's  meaning 
more  distinctly  (contrast  Jn.  4i8),  for  this  Gospel,  more 
even  than  the  others,  is  written  with  an  eye  to  edification. 
We  may  venture  therefore  to  conjecture  that  there  is  a. 
mistake  in  the  Greek  text.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
composite  work,  and  the  narrative  in  1 43-51  may  have 
been  partly  based  on  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  in 
which  we'atta  mithhanncn  (pnnn  nnNi).  '  when  thou  wast 
making   supplication '    (expanded    perhaps  by  the    ac- 

1  In  chap.  12  w.  10-12  are  a  gloss  resting  upon  16  20-22  (so 
We.,  Kue.,  Bu.),  and  according  to  Budde  vv.  7-9  ('  Thus  saith 
.  .  .  in  his  eyes  ')  are  equally  intrusive.  But  the  latter  passage 
constitutes  the  point  to  the  apologue  and  can  hardly  be  severed 
from  it.  The  language  of  v.  7  ('I  have  anointed  thee,  etc.') 
points  to  1  S.  16 13  (a  late  passage),  and  it  is  probable  that 
Schwally  is  right  in  rejecting  w.  1-1501  as  interpolated  (see 
Samuel  [Books],  §  6).  Verse  25,  which  is  a  doublet  to  v.  246, 
will  stand  upon  the  same  footing.  See,  further,  AJSL  16156,/T 
(1900). 
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cidental  repetition  of  nn)  was  mistaken  for  ufatta 
tahath  hat^end  (niNni  nnn  hbki),  'when  thou  wast 
under  the  fig-tree. '  N«  >  critical  scholar  who  has  reflected 
on  the  state  of  the  text  of  the  NT  will  any  longer  resist 
the  force  of  the  argument  for  emendations  as  methodical 
and  circumspect,  though  not  as  numerous,  as  those 
which  have  constantly  to  be  made  in  the  text  of  the  OT. 
On  Nathanael's  confession — 'Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou 
art  the  king  of  Israel '  (which  reminds  us  of  Mt.  16  16,  the  con- 
fession of  Peter)  see  a  paper  by  Rhees,  J BL  17  (1898),  21-30, 
with  regard  to  which  it  may  be  remarked  that  to  speculate, 
however  intelligently,  on  the  ideas  of  the  'confession'  is  hardly 
safe,  considering  the  unhistorical  atmosphere  which  pervades 
the  narratives  in  connection  with  which  the  Nathanael  episode 
is  introduced. 

We  have  now  to  notice  attempts  to  identify  Nathanael 
with  known  historical  persons.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  evangelist  imagined  the  typical  character  of  a 
guileless  seeker  after  truth,  who  comes  at  once  to  Jesus 
to  see  whether  he  is  really  the  Messiah.  If  so,  we  may 
take  the  name  Nathanael  as  an  anticipative  reference  to 
the  success  of  his  quest,  and  explain  '  God  has  given 
[the  Messiah]. '  The  traditional  view  that  Nathanael  is 
the  same  as  the  apostle  Bartholomew  (whose  ordinary 
name  seems  to  be  only  a  patronymic)  is  adopted  by 
Zahn  {Einl.  I23),  but  chiefly  rests  on  the  consideration 
that  Nathanael  is  said  (Jn.  I45)  to  have  been  found  by 
Philip,  next  to  whom,  in  the  list  of  apostles,  Bartholo- 
mew is  placed  by  the  Synoptists.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  this  otherwise  unknown  name  of  a  disciple 
is  due  to  the  narrator,  who  cares  far  more  for  ideas 
than  for  literal  facts.  So  far  we  may  agree  with  Spaeth 
(ZIVT,  1868,  168  ff.y  309/:);  but  we  cannot  admit 
that  Nathanael  is  synonymous  with  Johanan,  and  that 
the  person  intended  is  the  apostle  John.  Certainly, 
whoever  wrote  Jn.  21 2  720  did  not  hold  this  view,  nor 
could  a  son  of  Zebedee  have  asked  the  question  in 
Jn.  1  46.  Yet  Spaeth  may  be  right  in  one-half  of  his 
theory — viz. ,  that  Nathanael  is  that  exquisite  creation 
of  a  devout  imagination  —  'the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved'  (Jn.  1323  1926  202  2I720).  The  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  can  have  been 
represented  even  imaginatively  by  the  author  of  the 
'  spiritual  Gospel '  as  having  been  on  the  closest  imagin- 
able terms  of  intimacy  with  his  Master  {cp  Jn.  1323  with 
1 18,  eis  t6v  koKttov  tov  Harpos)  is  not  appreciably 
diminished  by  referring  to  the  achievements  of  literary 
idealisation  elsewhere.  That  Jesus,  however,  should 
have  loved  one  who  leaped  at  once  to  such  a  height  of 
insight  as  the  imaginary  Nathanael  has  a  fair  degree 
of  psychological  verisimilitude.  Why  did  not  the  evan- 
gelist state  this?  Possibly  some  narrative  relative  to 
Nathanael  was  omitted  by  the  redactor  (if  we  may 
assume  such  a  person)  of  our  present  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  restoration  of  which  would  at  once  have  made  things 
clear.  Problems  should  always  be  stated,  though  they 
cannot  always  be  solved. 

To  follow  Hilgenfeld  {ZIVT,  1873,  pp.  96-102) and  Holtzmann 
(in  Schenkel's  Bib.  V>.r.  4  297)  who  identify  Nathanael  with 
Paul,  the  'apostle  of  visions '  (cp  Acts'^t'i  it,),  who  sought  peace 
in  vain  under  the  barren  fig-tree  (Mt.  UI19),  but  found  it  by 
personal  contact  with  Christ,  is  much  more  difficult. 

At  an  earlier  period  Hilgenfeld  {Lehrbegriff  des  Evang.  Joh. 
271  ff.  ;  Die  E7>angelien,  242  jf.)  identified  Nathanael  with 
Matthew,  or  {Nov.  Test,  extra  canonem,  4  1  93-106)  with 
Matthias.  Strauss  {Das  Leben  Jesuf.  das  deutsche  I'o/A->-),  417) 
and  Volkmar  {Die  Evangel/en,  176)  go  further,  and  identify 
Nathanael,  .Matthew,  and  Zacchaeu^.  Resch(7Vjr*y  und  Unters. 
11)3829-832)  adopts  Hilgenfeld's  former  view.  Rovers  {Th.  T, 
•J.  [1869],  653-661)  is  favourable  to  Spaeth's  hypothesis. 

T.  K.  C. 

2.  1  Esd.  1  9  =  2  Ch.  35  g,  Nethaneel,  7. 

3.  t  F.sd.  9  22  =  Ezra  10  22,  Nethaneel,  8. 

4.  A  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judith  (Judith  8  1). 

NATHANIAS  (naOaniac  [BA]),  1  Esd.  934  =  Ezra 
10 39,  Nathan,  6. 

NATHAN-MELECH  $W\nX  as  if  'the  king  has 
given,'  §  41  ;  but  see  below),  a  high  officer  (see  Eunuch) 
under  Josiah,  near  whose  'chamber'  were  the  horses 
and  chariots  dedicated  to  the  sun  {2  K.  23 n  :    N&0&N 
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BACiAecoc  toy  eyNoyxoY  tBAl-  n-  eyNOYXoy  toy 
BACi\eoJC  [L,  cp  Pesh.,  reading  ^OT  Dnp],  Xath- 
anmelech  [Vg.]).  On  his  functions  see  ParvAR. 
.  The  name  has  been  much  discussed,  but  too  much  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Hebrew  names  have  escaped  being  worn 
down  by  use  or  transformed.  Who  is  the  '  king  '  intended  ?  Is 
it  Yahwe  (cp  Malchiah)?  Or  are  the  names  Ebed-melech 
and  Nethan-melech  (cp  Nethan-iah)  survivals  from  the  time 
when  the  Hebrews  worshipped  a  god  called  Melech  distinct 
from  Yahwe?  Gray  {HPN  148)  supposes  that  Nethan-melech 
was  a  foreigner  who  '  had  been  engaged  in  the  establishment  of 
the  foreign  god  Melech.'  But  experience  in  studying  the  proper 
names  from  a  fresh  point  of  view  suggests  that  Malchiah, 
Hammelech,  and  Melech  must  be  all  popular  corruptions  of 
Jerahmeel,  and  hence  indicate  the  increasing  prominence  of  the 
Jerahmeelite  element  in  the  later  period  of  Jewish  history. 
Ebed-melech  is  probably  miswritten  for  Arab-melech  (~?0"3ny 
— ic.  'Arab-jerahmeel  (cp  Obed-edom  for  'Arab-edom) ;  and 
Nethan-melech  is  a  corruption  of  Ethan-melech — i.e.,  Ethfm- 
jerahmeel.  Ebed-melech  is  in  fact  called  a  Cushite  —  i.e., 
a  N.  Arabian — and  we  can  well  believe  that  his  fellow- 
chamberlain  also  was  of  N.  Arabian  origin.  'Ethan'  seems 
to  have  been  a  Jerahmeelite  gentilic  name;  cp  1  K.  4 30^ 
[5  ioyCJ,  where  in  a  list  of  the  legendary  wise  men  of  Kedem 
(a  corruption  of  Jerahmeel)  and  Misrim  (in  N.  Arabia)  we  find 
the  name  of  Ethan.     Cp  Nethaneel,  Nethaniah. 

T.  iC.  C. 

NATIONS.     See  Gentiles,  also  Goiim. 
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The  teaching  and  passion  of  Jesus  had  long  been 
subjects  of  written  tradition  before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  round  off  the  picture  of  his  life  by  describing 
its  beginnings.  Not  only  in  Mk.  but  even  in  Jn.,  the 
latest  of  the  gospels,  the  narrative  begins  with  the  public 
appearance  of  the  Baptist.  Only  Mt.  and  Lk.  deal  with 
the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus,  and  the  two  accounts 
are  irreconcilably  at  variance. 

Mt.  describes  (1 18-25)  in  a  summary  way  how  Mary, 
espoused  (fxvrjaTevddffTjs)  to  Joseph,  was  (before  they 
T  TVTt  came  together)  found  to  be  with  child  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  her  husband,  being  a  follower 
of  the  law  (81kcuos  &v)  and  still  unwilling  to  see  her  sub- 
jected to  the  law's  penalty,  resolved  to  put  her  away 
secretly.  At  this  juncture  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him  with  these  words  :  'Joseph,  thou  son  of  David, 
fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  (7rapaAa/3ete)  Mary  thy  wife, 
for  that  which  is  begotten  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins.'  In  all  this  the  evangelist  finds  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  contained  in  Is.  7 14,  which  could  be 
adduced  in  this  connection  only  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  LXX  ('  virgin  for  '  young  woman  ').  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  how  Joseph,  awaking  from  sleep,  did  as 
the  angel  had  commanded,  and  took  his  wife  to  himself, 
but  did  not  enter  into  marital  relations  till  she  had 
brought  forth  a  son  f  DL  :  '  her  firstborn  son  '  according 
to  Lk. ),  whom  he  called  Jesus.  At  this  stage  we  become 
informed  of  the  time  and  place  of  these  events  ;  it  was 
at  Bethlehem  of  Judsea  that  Jesus  was  born  and  in 
the  days  of  Herod  the  king  (2i).  The  divinity  of  the 
child  is  forthwith  confirmed  by  a  sign.  Magi  came 
from  the  East  to  Jerusalem  —  their  number  is  not 
stated — and  asked  :  '  Where  is  he  that  is  [even  now] 
born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  We  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
east  and  are  come  to  worship  him.'  Troubled  at  the 
tidings,  Herod  calls  together  all  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  who,  appealing  to  Mic.  5  1  [2],  declare  Bethlehem 
of  Judsea  to  be  the  place  where  the  Messiah  promised 
to  the  Jews  should  appear.  After  learning  carefully 
from  the  magi  the  time  of  the  star's  appearing,  Herod 
sends  them  away  with  the  injunction  to  make  diligent 
search  concerning  the  child,  and  to  bring  him  word 
again.  Following  the  leading  of  the  star  till  it  stood  still, 
the  magi  come  to  Joseph's  house  (2n,  eh  tt\v  oUiav), 
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find  the  child  and  Mary  its  mother,  fall  down  and 
worship  him,  and,  opening  their  treasures,  present  him 
gifts  of  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh.  Warned  by 
a  dream  not  to  return  to  Herod,  they  depart  into  their 
country  another  way. 

To  Joseph  also  (again)  an  angel  appears  in  a  dream 
bidding  him  take  the  child  and  its  mother  and  flee  into 
Egypt  to  escape  the  wicked  devices  of  Herod.  This 
Joseph  did,  remaining  in  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Herod  ; 
and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  word  of  prophecy  (Hos.  11 1), 
'  Out  of  Egypt  did  I  call  my  son.'  Then  Herod,  in  his 
impotent  wrath,  gave  orders  to  slay  all  the  male  children 
in  Bethlehem  and  its  borders,  from  two  years  old  and 
under,  in  accordance  with  the  date  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  magi.  The  sign  for  return  from  Egypt  was 
again  received  by  Joseph  through  an  angel  in  a  dream. 
Hearing,  however,  that  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod  was 
now  reigning  over  Judcea,  Joseph  is  afraid  to  return  thither 
(that  is,  to  Bethlehem),  and  in  accordance  with  a  fresh 
admonition  received  in  a  dream  withdraws  to  the  land 
of  Galilee,  where  he  settles  at  Nazareth. 

If  we  leave  out  of  account  the  elements  in  the  preced- 
ing narrative  that  have  been  derived  by  research  from 
the  OT,  there  is  nothing  left  which  could  not  have  been 
drawn  from  living  tradition,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
popular  story.  In  fact,  its  vague  and  unclear  statements 
which  perplex  the  interpreter  and  have  been  brought 
into  prominence  by  Conrady  (see  below,  §§  6,  21) 
seem  even  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  written 
source  having  lain  before  the  author,  and  are  most 
naturally  explained  as  arising  from  careless  repetition 
of  oral  tradition. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  narrative  of  Lk.  I5- 
250  is  quite  different.  It  is  a  product  of  literary  art,  an 
_  _ .  art  which  shows  itself  in  the  whole  structure 
of  the  story,  not  merely  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  forms  of  a  Hebrew  psalm.  The  author  con- 
structs his  history  upon  the  basis  of  the  presuppositions 
supplied  in  the  gospel — that  the  activity  of  John  the 
Baptist  prefigured,  as  it  preceded,  that  of  Jesus,  and 
that  the  Messiah  expected  by  the  Jews  had  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  ;  he  accordingly  seeks  to  show  the 
fortunes  of  the  two  personalities,  the  Saviour  and  his 
forerunner,  as  intimately  interwoven  with  each  other, 
not  only  from  birth  but  even  from  the  womb. 

Lk.  describes  with  much  detail  how  the  angel  Gabriel 
appeared  to  the  aged  priest  Zacharias  {q.v.,  10)  as  he 
was  ministering  in  the  temple  and  announced  to  him 
that  his  long-barren  wife  Elizabeth,  now  far  advanced 
in  years,  was  to  bear  him  a  son  who  should  go  before 
the  Lord  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  and  prepare 
his  people  for  his  coming.  Zacharias'  unbelief  is  punished 
with  dumbness  ;  but  his  wife  becomes  pregnant  and 
hides  herself  for  five  months.  Next,  while  Elizabeth  is 
in  her  sixth  month,  the  same  angel,  Gabriel,  appears  to 
Mary,  the  betrothed  but  as  yet  unmarried  spouse  of 
Joseph,  with  the  annunciation  that  she  is  to  conceive 
and  bear  a  son  destined  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
father  David,  of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 
Perplexed,  because  conscious  of  her  virginity,  she  hears 
from  the  angel  that  that  which  is  to  be  born  of  her  will 
be  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  she  is  pointed  to  the  coming 
maternity  of  her  kinswoman  Elizabeth.  To  her  Mary 
in  her  gladness  betakes  herself  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judaea,  and  there  is  prophetically  greeted  by  her  kins- 
woman as  the  blessed  of  the  Lord  ;  and  even  the 
unborn  John  leaps  in  his  mother's  womb  for  joy. 
Then  follows  the  Magnificat  (I46-55),  a  song  of  praise 
in  the  genuine  Hebrew  manner,  modelled  upon  that  of 
Hannah  in  xS.  2i/ 

Following  up  the  observations  of  Hillmann  (ZPT 17  197^), 
D.  V5lter  (TkT  3O254-256)  argued  with  much  cogency  that  this 
song  belongs,  not  as  the  tradition  of  the  MSS  and  of  the  church 
would  have  it,  to  Mary,  but  to  Elizabeth,  and  Harnack  has 
recently  brought  the  question  to  a  conclusion  by  showing  that 
the  'Mary'  of  the  MSS  and  the  'Elizabeth'  vouched  for  in  its 
place  by  ancient  authorities  are  both  alike  interpolations  of  the 
nature  of  glosses,  and  proving  that  the  genuine  tradition  intro- 
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duces  the  psalm  simply  by  the  words  ko.\  etn-e,  '  and  said  '—the 
subject  being  given  as  Elizabeth  by  the  context  itself  (S£A  IP', 
1900,  27  538 Jf.). 

After  three  months  Mary  returns  to  her  home,  and 
the  narrative  goes  on  to  relate  the  incidents  of  the  circum- 
cision and  naming  of  John,  the  unlooked-for  restoration 
of  speech  to  Zacharias  and  his  hymn  of  praise  (1 67-79), 
which  speaks  at  once  of  the  coming  Messiah  and  of  his 
own  son  who  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  him.  The  narra- 
tive closes,  so  far  as  John  is  concerned,  with  a  single 
sentence  about  his  childhood  and  youth  and  his  life  in 
the  wilderness. 

The  place  of  Bethlehem  in  the  narrative  is  accounted 
for  by  the  census  ordered  by  Augustus  for  the  whole 
empire,  and  carried  out  in  Palestine  by  Quirinius,  the 
governor  of  Syria  ;  this  census  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Joseph  to  go  up  along  with  his  wife  to  Bethlehem  the 
city  of  David,  because  he  himself  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  David.  There  his  wife  is  delivered  of  her  first- 
born son,  whom  she  lays  in  the  manger.  The  shepherds 
in  the  field,  hearing  the  angel's  message  and  the  song 
of  the  multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host,  come  and  worship 
the  child  in  the  manger,  and  Mary  stores  up  these  words 
and  ponders  them  in  her  heart.  As  prescribed  by  the 
law,  the  child  is  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  and  at 
the  same  time  receives  the  name  of  Jesus  which  had 
been  given  to  him  by  the  angel  at  the  annunciation. 
After  the  forty  days  of  purification — '  their  '  (olutwv),  not 
'her'  (auTTJs)  ;  for  the  husband  also  is  defiled  by  con- 
tact with  the  woman  in  childbed — the  child  is  presented 
and  the  appointed  offering  made  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, on  which  occasion  the  aged  Symeon,  to  whom  it 
had  been  promised  that  he  should  not  see  death  before 
he  had  seen  the  Messiah,  and  Anna  the  prophetess,  bear 
witness  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  Now  at  last, 
all  the  precepts  of  the  law  having  been  satisfied,  the 
parents  are  free  to  set  out  with  the  child  on  their  return 
journey  to  Nazareth.  There  by  the  grace  of  God  the 
youth  of  the  coming  saviour  is  passed  in  uninterrupted 
growth.  Only  one  occurrence  of  this  period  has  the 
evangelist  thought  fit  to  record — the  scene  in  which  the 
boy,  now  twelve  years  of  age,  was  found  by  his  parents 
among  the  doctors  of  the  law  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

In  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  the  narrative — its 
leading  conceptions,  its  repeated  employment  of  the 
Hebrew  psalm-form,  its  familiarity  with 
Jewish  and  its  defective  acquaintance  with 
Roman  conditions — the  hand  of  a  Jewish 
Christian  is>  as  is  now  generally  recog- 
nised, unmistakable.  The  matter  of  it  also  clearly"1 
divides  itself  into  two  distinct  sections  :  that  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  John  (ch.  1),  and  that  relating  to 
the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus  (ch.  2).  Whilst  in 
the  first  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary's  conception  is  brought  in  only  as 
an  episode,  the  second  makes  no  mention  at  all  either 
of  John  or  of  his  parents.  To  separate  the  two  sections 
from  each  other,  however,  as  has  been  proposed,  is  not 
possible.  They  are  firmly  united  ;  Zacharias'  song  of 
praise  points  to  the  Redeemer,  and  in  the  prophetic 
words  of  the  aged  Symeon  is  repeated  the  same  Hebrew 
psalm-form  as  is  seen  in  the  hymns  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  husband  (see  Hymns).  The  space  assigned  to  the 
story  of  John  is,  it  is  true,  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
main  subject — that  of  the  annunciation  to  Mary — than 
we  might  have  expected  in  a  writer  who  had  addressed 
himself  independently  to  the  task  of  describing  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Saviour. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  miraculous  narrative  of  the  promise 
and  fulfilment  of  the  birth  of  John  (Lk.  1  5-25  46^5  57-80)  may 
have  already  sprung  up  and  gained  currency  within  the  circle  of 
John's  disciples  before  it  was  brought  into  connection  with  the 
story  of  the  conception  and  nativity  of  Jesus.  Had  the  com- 
position which  was  intended  to  correlate  the  beginnings  of  the 
two  lives  been  a  unity  from  the  first,  it  would  certainly  have 

fiven  larger  space  and  greater  prominence  to  the  parents  of  the 
aviour,  and  would  not  have  allowed  the  principal  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  subordinate  figures.  The  revelation  to 
Zacharias  (1 14-17)  proclaims  in  the  returning  Elijah  the  fore- 
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runner  not  so  much  of  the  saviour  as  of  God  himself  (Mai.  4  4  [5]) 
and  Elizabeth's  song  of  praise  has  no  recognisable  reference  to 
Jesus.  The  whole  character  of  chap.  1  is  best  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  John  first  appeared 
among  the  disciples  of  John  ;  the  Jewish-Christian  author  of  the 
whole  will  then  have  taken  over  the  poem  by  a  disciple  of  John 
along  with  a  revised  version  of  the  psalm  attributed  to  Zacharias, 
expanded  it  by  addition  of  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation,  and 
in  a  certain  measure  imitated  it  in  the  short  hymn  of  Symeon 
(-'  29-32).  So  much  may  we  safely  concede  to  Volter  {T/i.T 30 
[189M  244./)  though  not  necessarily  adopting  all  his  critical  con- 
clusions in  detail. 

Every  unprejudiced  eye  will  perceive  that  the  nativity- 
narratives  of  Mt.  and   Lk.  are  mutually  exclusive  and 

^  luri.  j  ti  irreconcilable.  What  they  have  in 
4.  JYit.  and  Lk.  lU    c  c  t    -   ,    ,  r 

contrasted.  ™"™°"-the  fiJu «*  of  Joseph  Mary, 
and  Jesus,  the  designation  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  the  date  in  Herod's  reign  and  the  birth  in 
Bethlehem  —  were  given  data.  Upon  the  common 
foundation  the  two  evangelists  rear  quite  different 
structures. 

Joseph's  home  in  Mt.  is  Eethlehem,  in  Lk.  Nazareth;  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  attested  in  Lk.  by  the  angel's  words  to  the 
shepherds  and  the  song  of  the  heavenly  host,  in  Mt.  by  the 
appearance  of  the  star  in  the  East ;  the  new-born  Messiah  receives 
his  first  adoration  in  Lk.  from  the  shepherds,  in  Mt.  from  the 
magi.  In  Mt.  the  family  of  the  saviour  flees  from  the  wrath  of 
Herud  to  Eyypt  and  afterwards  avoids  Archelaus  by  settling  in 
Nazareth;  in  Lk.,  after  fulfilment  of  all  the  ceremonial  duties 
arising  out  of  the  birth,  the  return  is  made  to  Nazareth  direct. 
There,  according  to  Lk.,  the  youth  of  the  saviour  is  spent  quietly 
and  uninterruptedly,  whilst  in  Mt.  his  earliest  years  are  disturbed 
by  perils  and  changes  of  abode.  A  still  deeper  contrast  emerges 
as  soon  as  Lk.'s  narrative  has  been  freed  from  a  later  accretion 
(see  below,  §  16). 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  both  canonical  narratives 
were  accepted  by  faith  and  incorporated  with  each  other. 

F    ...  ,       We    see    the   process    beginning    in    a. 

5.  Attempts        ..  1         t    .■     at    .         t^u 

,     ,  K        writer  so  early  as  Tustin  Martyr.      The 

to  harmonise.  ,-    .       ,  ,      ,       . 

contradiction   between  the  doctrine  of 

the  divine  origin  of  Jesus  and  the  fact  that  in  the  gospels 

not  Mary  but  Joseph  is  spoken  of  as  of  the  house  of 

David,   he  removes  by  representing   that  it  was  Mary 

who  belonged  to  the  house  of  David  [Dial.  43,  45,  ioo), 

while  veiling  Joseph's  Davidic  origin  by  saying  that  he 

belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  [Dial.  78).      Justin  also 

represents    [ibid.)   Joseph   as    having    'journeyed    from 

Nazareth  where   he    lived    to    Bethlehem   to   which  he 

belonged,'    thus   seeking    to   remove   the    contradiction 

between    the   statements    regarding   his    home.       It    is 

interesting  to  observe  how  the  same  writer  carries  on 

the  legend  at  the  same  time  that  he  makes  these  first 

attempts  at  reconciliation  of  contradictions.      The  birth 

is  in  a  cave  {cp  Bethlehem,   §  4)  not  in   the  stable 

{Dial,   78),   and  the  magi  are  already  represented  as 

coming   from    Arabia   (so   often,    later).      The  question 

arises,  whether  the  divergences  in  Justin's  account  of  the 

nativity  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  inference  drawn  by 

Credner  {Beitr.  z.   Einl.   i.  d.   Bibl.   Schr.\i\iff.)  and 

others  after  him  that  he  made  use  of  an  extra-canonical 

source. 

Before  the  end  of  the  second  century  there  had  been 

composed,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  glaring  con- 

p     ,        tradictions    between    Mt.    and    Lk. ,    the 

. .  so  -  called      Protevangelium     Jacobi,      an 

j       *.•         apocryphal  work   by  a  fanciful  fabulist, 

unhampered    by    knowledge    of    Jewish 

affairs.       It  obtained   great  currency  and   in    particular 

furnished  subjects  for  former  Christian  art  (cp  Joseph 

[in  XT],  §  7).      Origen  certainly  was  acquainted  with 

it,  and  so  also  possibly  was  even  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

Although   the  author   goes  much  farther    back  in   his 

narrative  than  our  gospels  and  seeks  to  surround  the 

early  history  with  miraculous  elements,  in  other  respects 

he  betrays  no  other  intention  than  that  of  unifying  and 

rounding    out    the    two    canonical   accounts,    following 

them  so  far  as  possible  word  for  word.      The  writer's 

dependence  on  them  becomes  most  conspicuous  precisely 

in  those  places  where  he  seems  to  depart  farthest  from 

them.      Interested  exclusively  in  the  story  of  Mary,  he 

has  attempted  to  obliterate  that  of  John  so  intimately 

bound  up  with  it  in  Lk.  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  pass    I 
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over  the  meeting  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth  (chap.  12) 
and  he  refers  to  Zacharias'  dumbness  as  something 
well-known,  though  he  does  not  say  what  had  been  its 
cause  or  how  it  came  to  be  removed.  His  unskilful 
introduction  of  the  episode  of  the  Magi  also  tells  a  tale. 
His  few  divergences  from  the  canonical  accounts,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  count  for  much. 

The  cave  as  the  scene  of  the  nativity  comes,  as  in  Justin, 
from  popular  tradition  ;  the  suppression  of  the  flight  into  Egypt 
— which  occurs  by  interpolation  (--2),  only  in  a  few  MSS — may 
arise  from  deference  to  the  third  canonical  gospel,  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  preferred.  Harnack  (Gesch.  d.  altchr. 
Litt.  1 19,  2  598)  has  done  substantial  justice  to  this  apocryphal 
work. 

Other  apocryphal  sources  of  stories  of  the  nativity  and  child- 
hood of  Jesus  will  be  found  in  Tischendorf's  Evang.  Apocr.$), 
1876;  for  their  contents  R.  Hofmann,  Das  Leben  Jesu  nack 
den  Apokryphen,  1851,  maybe  consulted.  All  further  treatments 
of  the  story  of  the  nativity  rest  entirely  on  the  three  sources  we 
have  named — the  two  canonical  Gospels  and  the  Protevangelium 
Jacobi — as  Conrady  has  shown  {Quelle  der  Kindheitsgesch, 
i-j-iff.).  Later  additions,  such  as  that  of  the  ox  and  the  ass  to 
the  manger,  are  due  to  popular  imagination,  partly  influenced 
by  the  liturgy. 

For  Christian  orthodoxy,  the  reconcilability  of  the 
two  canonical  accounts  was  always  a  necessary  dogma. 

7    More  recent  U  exPlains  tne  divergence  of  the  two 
, ,  .  by  saying  that  each  of  the  two  evange- 

"  *  lists  selected  for  narration  different 
sections  of  the  same  story.  In  the  age  of  criticism 
of  sources,  this  view  perforce,  in  spite  of  Schleier- 
macher's  warning  {Leben  Jesu,  i.  6,  50^),  had  to  give 
way  to  the  hypothesis  that  behind  Mt.  and  Lk.  there 
lay  a  single  written  source,  a  '  gospel  of  the  birth  and 
childhood  of  Jesus.'  To  A.  Resell  belongs  the  doubt- 
ful merit  of  having  '  discovered  '  this  '  Gospel  of  Child- 
hood,' as  also  of  having  restored  it  both  in  Greek  and 
in  Hebrew.  Conrady,  advancing  a  step  farther  on  the 
same  path,  has  sought  to  show  that  the  Protcvangelittm 
Jacobi  is  the  single  source  required  by  the  facts. 

The  gospels  themselves  supply  ample  justification  of 
a  criticism  of  the  gospel  narratives.  In  spite  of  all  the 
8.  Implications  ^visions  ,h,eh  the   gospels   received 

-  . t.  _  1       before  they  became  canomcally  fixed, 

of  tne  gospels.   .,         ....  J  f  .       J 

0     r  they    still    not    unfrequently    preserve 

references  to  conditions    which  are  irreconcilable  with 

the  later  additions  and  owe  their  preservation,  as  a  rule, 

to    their    being    inseparably    bound    up     with    weighty 

utterances  of  Jesus  which  the  church  could  not  willingly 

let  die.      The  remark  has  long  ago  and  often  been  made 

that,    like    Paul,    even    the    Gospels    themselves    know 

nothing  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Saviour.      On 

the   contrary,    their    knowledge    of    his    natural    filial 

relationship  to  Joseph  the  carpenter,  and  to  Mary  his 

wife,  is  still  explicit  (see  Joseph  [in  NT],  §§  7-9). 

Even  the  episode  of  the  finding  in  the  temple  (Lk. 
241-50)  recognises  this  relationship  alone. 

Cp  v.  43,  'and  his  parents  knew  not  of  it '  (RV — which  in  time 
became  changed  into  'Joseph  and  his  mother'  [so  AVJ),  and 
Mary  says  (v.  48)  '  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing.' 
The  episode  is  introduced,  it  is  true,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  consciousness  of  divine  sonship  to  receive  its  first  manifesta- 
tion (v.  49) ;  but  precisely  the  fact  that  his  parents  do  not  under- 
stand the  expression  of  it  (?<.  49  iv  rots  tou  narpos  fi-ov,  lit.  'in 
the  things  of  my  father ')  convincingly  pro\es  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  narrator  Joseph  and  Mary  were  and  knew  them- 
selves to  be,  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  the  parents  of 
Jesus. 

Still  clearer  to  the  same  effect  is  another  passage. 
When  Jesus  after  the  first  acts  of  his  public  ministry  by 
the  sea  of  Galilee  came  on  one  occasion  to  his  native 
town  of  Nazareth  and  appeared  in  the  synagogue,  the 
people,  marvelling,  asked  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son?  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary?  (Mk.  has:  'Is 
not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary')  and  his  brethren 
James  and  Joses  and  Simon  and  Judas?  and  his  sisters, 
are  they  not  all  with  us?'  (Mt.  1355  /,  cp  Mk.  63). 
See  Joseph  [in  NT],  §  9.  In  the  corresponding  place 
in  Lk.  (422/)  Jesus  himself  answers  the  question  of 
the  Nazarenes,  '  Is  not  this  Joseph's  son  ? '  in  the 
affirmative  by  his  silence,  merely  declining  to  work 
miracles  with  the  remark  that  no  prophet  is  acceptable 
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(S€kt6s)  in  his  own  country  ;  the  passage  which  he  reads 
from  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (61 1)  speaks  of  the  anointing 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  but  says  nothing  of  divine  sonship. 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Nathanael  of  Bethsaida  is 
represented  as  doubting  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ; 
Philip  had  told  him  that  the  Messiah  of  whom  Moses 
and  the  prophets  had  written  had  been  found — 
'Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph'  (I45)  and 
Nathanael's  answer  is  'Can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth?'  (see  Nathanael). 

Most  eloquent  in  the  same  sense  is  the  synoptic 
account  of  the  repudiation  of  his  kindred  by  Jesus 
(Mt.  1246-50,  Mk,  33i-35.  Lk.  S  19-21),  which  Mk.  alone 
has  preserved  in  its  original  connection. 

The  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  had  led  the  scribes  to  maintain 
that  Jesus  had  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  prince  of  the 
devils  (Mk.:s  22,  cp  AIt.l'224  Lk.lli5  Jn.lOao);  see  Beel- 
zebul.  The  report  of  this  accusation  had  reached  his  home,  and 
his  distressed  mother  and  brothers  s<-t  out  to  lay  hold  of  him 
and  to  bring  him  back,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  beside  hinisulf 
(Mk.  3  21).  They  find  him  in  a  house  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  listeners  and  are  unable  to  get  near  him.  On  their 
sending  in  a  message  desiring  to  speak  with  him,  he  makes 
answer,  stretching  forth  his  hand  towards  his  hearers,  'Behold 
my  mother  and  my  brethren  ;  for  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
my  Father,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother ' — .1 
saying  the  blunt ness  of  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  conviction 
that  he  found  himself  and  his  work  misunderstood  by  his  own 
immediate  kindred;  in  Jn.  75  this  is  expressly  said  of  his 
brothers.  In  Acts  also  (1 14)  mention  is  made  of  the  brothers  as 
well  as  of  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

The  conclusions  suggested  by  these  observations  agree 
excellently  with  the  genealogies  preserved  to  us  in  Mt. 
Ii-i6and  Lk.  323-38  {see  Genealogies 
'of  Jesus).  They  are  completely  in- 
dependent attempts  ;  but  both  are  based  on  the  pre- 
supposition that  Jesus  was  the  true  son  of  Joseph  ;  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  alone  that  they  can  be  held  to  have 
any  purpose  or  meaning. 

Whilst  Mt.  carries  the  list  down  from  Abraham  to  Joseph  and 
Jesus  in  three  periods  of  fourteen  generations  each,  Lk.  traces 
it  upwards  from  Jesus  'being,  as  was  supposed,  the  son  of 
Joseph  '  to  Adam  himself  '  which  was  the  son  of  God '  ;  only  the 
first  fourteen  ancestors  in  Mt.,  and  two  at  the  beginning  of  his 
third  period  (Salathiel  and  Zorobabel)  are  met  with  also  in  Lk. 
The  addition  in  Lk.  of  the  words  'as  was  supposed,' and  the 
closing  words  in  Mt.'s  list  'Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary  of 
whom  (e£  fc)  was  born  Jesus,!  who  is  called  Christ'  betray  the 
hand  of  the  harmonising  redactor ;  but  such  faltering  touches 
have  not  sufficed  to  remove  the  absolute  incompatibility  between 
the  narratives  of  the  nativity  and  these  genealogies,  of  which 
Joseph,  not  Mary,  is  the  subject. 

If  we  adopt  Lk.  's  statement  (I36)  as  historical,  Mary 
had  no  connection  with  the  house  of  David  :  she  was  a 
kinswoman  (trvyyevis)  of  Elizabeth,  and  Elizabeth  was 
*  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  '  {I5).  The  present  writer, 
however,  is  unable  to  follow  Hilgenfeld  and  Hillmann 
{ZPTij,  250 /.)  in  thinking  that  Clemens  Romanus 
(1  Cor.  32i)  regarded  Jesus  as  by  birth  a  Levite 
through  Mary,  of  course).  It  was  not  until  the  belief 
in  the  virgin-birth  of  Christ  had  attained  currency  that 
any  necessity  could  be  felt  for  making  Mary  a  member 
of  the  family  of  David.  This  was  done  as  early  as  in 
Justin  Martyr's  time  (see  above,  §  5),  and  next  in  the 
Protevangelium  Jacobi  (chap.  10)  ;  and  the  Syrian 
Palimpsest  of  Sinai  even  contains  the  interpolation 
'because  they  were  both  of  the  house  of  David'  {Lk. 
25  [4])-  All  this  is  intelligible  easily  enough,  just  as  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  Resch's  theological  interpreta- 
tion discovers  the  Davidic  descent  of  Mary  in  the  Gospels 
themselves  [Kindheitsev.  191). 

The  chronological  difficulties  with  which  learned 
subtlety  has  struggled  in  vain  for  centuries,  can 
10  Dafps  on'y  ^e  indicated  here  (cp  Chronology, 
*§  57  #■•  Quirinius).  When  Mt.  places 
the  nativity  within  the  reign  of  Herod  and  the  return 
from  Egypt  in  that  of  Archelaus  his  successor,  the 
birth  of  Christ  is  thereby  determined  to  have  been 
some  years  earlier  than  4  B.C.,  Herod's  death-year. 
Lk.  on  the  other  hand  connects  the  nativity  with  the 
census  carried  out  in  Palestine  by  order  of  Augustus 

1  On  this  clause  see  Mary,  §  14. 
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under  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius  the  Governor  of  Syria. 
This  cannot  be  conceived  as  having  been  carried  out 
before  the  deposition  of  Archelaus  in  6  a.d.,  and  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  attested  for  this  date  by  Josephus 
(W«/.xvii.l3s.  §  355  >  xviii. ). 

Even  if  it  is  made  out  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  that 
Quirinius  had  already  for  a  previous  term  (about  3-2  is. c.)  been 
governor  of  Syria  (Mommsen,  Mon.  Aficyr.P),  ibiff.  ;  Schiirer, 
GJV\V\  vbojf.,  KTi.  1351^  ),  the  essential  fact  for  the  narra- 
tive of  Lk.— the  census  by  Quirinius  in  Palestine— cannot  be 
assigned  to  a  date  earlier  than  6  a.d.  Lk.,  however,  is  in  con- 
tradiction not  only  with  Mt.  but  also  with  himself;  for  at  the 
outset  of  his  narrative  (1  5)  he  places  the  event  '  in  the  days  of 
Herod  the  king  of  the  Jews. '  The  two  data  are  separated  by  an 
interval  of  more  than  ten  years.  No  trustworthy  date  at  all  can 
be  obtained  from  the  accounts  of  the  nativity  that  have  reached 
us.  The  year  can  be  approximately  determined  only  by  the  ele- 
ments supplied  in  Lk.  3  1  23— that  John  began  his  public  ministry 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  (28-29  a.d.)  and  that  Jesus  when 
he  began  his  (^9  a.d.)  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  (see  further 
Clinton,  Fasti  Heltenici,  3  260  ff.  ;  A.  W.  Zumpt,  Das 
Geburtsjahr  Christi,  1869). 

The  gospels  say  nothing  as  to  the  day  of  the  nativity. 
The  church  fixed  it  by  mythological  analogy.  Whilst 
the  ancient  church  (as  also  the  Armenian  church  still 
does)  commemorated  the  nativity  at  the  feast  of 
Epiphany  (6th  January),  which  derives  from  the 
Alexandrian  feast  of  the  appearing  of  Dionysos,  the 
Roman  Church  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
onwards  set  apart  the  natalis  soils  invicti—i.e.,  25th 
Dec. — as  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  birth  (cp 
Usener,  Rel.-gesch.  Unt.,  1889). 

Before  this,  however,  the  most  diverse  attempts  were  made  to 
fix  a  date.  A  learned  Jesuit,  Antonmaria  Lupi,  in  the  eighteenth 
century  took  the  trouble  to  show  {Dissertazioni,  iettere  ed  aitre 
operette,  Faenza,  1785,  1  219^)  that  there  is  no  month  of  the 
year  to  which  the  nativity  has  not  been  assigned  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Another  contradiction  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked relates  to  the  place  of  the  nativity.  The 
11  Plflrp  of  trac*iti°ns  that  Jesus  was  born  at  Beth- 
*  , .  .,  lehem  and  that  he  belonged  to  Nazareth 
*'  had  become  equally  firmly  established 
when  the  Evangelists  came  to  deal  with  them.  Mt. 
took  Bethlehem  simply  as  the  native  place  of  Joseph, 
whom  he  then  represented  as  fixing  his  abode  at 
Nazareth  in  Galilee  from  fear  of  Archelaus  after  the 
return  from  Egypt;  he  had  no  right  (I354)  to  call 
Nazareth  the  native  place  (irarpida)  of  Christ  as  his 
predecessor  (Mk.  61)  was  able  to  do.  Lk.  takes 
Nazareth  as  the  home  of  Joseph,  and  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  avails  himself  of  the 
census  of  Quirinius. 

Just  as  the  teaching  activity  of  Jesus  down  to  the 
period  of  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  was  certainly  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  the  districts  immediately 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Galilee,  so  also  his  origin  in 
Nazareth  of  Galilee  was  an  accepted  fact  (Mk.  61-4 
Mt.  1354  /  Lk.  4 16  ff  Mt.  21n  266971  Jn.  I46 
741)  ;  indeed  Mt.  223  is  able  to  quote  in  support  of  it  a 
(no  doubt  very  apocryphal)  prophetical  utterance : 
'  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophets  :  he  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene '  (Nafwpcuos). 
How  was  it  possible  for  Bethlehem  to  set  up  competing 
claims  ? 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  noticed  that  there  was  also  a 
Bethlehem  in  Galilee,  not  far  from  Nazareth,  which  is  mentioned 
once  in  the  Talmud  as  Bethlehem  Noseriyyah.  Our  present 
problem,  however,  cannot  be  solved,  but  rather  only  further 
complicated,  by  this  reference.1  For  it  is  just  as  certain  that 
the  Bethlehem  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  as  the  birthplace  of 
Jesus  is  the  Bethlehem  in  Judaea,  south  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  is 
that  Nazareth  was  universally  accepted  as  his  home. 

It  is  important,  however,  that,  of  all  the  gospel 
narratives,  it  is  only  those  of  the  nativity  that  refer  to 
the  Bethlehem  in  question.  The  key  is  to  be  sought 
here. 

After  the  discourse  on  the  living  water,  as  we  read  in 

1  [On  the  complication  thus  introduced  cp  Nazareth,  §  4, 
where  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  is  considered,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  go  behind  the  existing  evangelical  traditions.] 
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Jn.  740/.,  the  audience  expressed  themselves  variously 
_  ™,  as  follows  :  '  some  said  :  of  °  truth  this 
_  , "  ,  ^  is  the  prophet.  Others  said  :  this  is  the 
BetMenem '  Christ.  But  some  said :  Shall  Christ 
come  out  of  Galilee?  has  not  the  scripture  said,  that 
Christ  comes  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  out  of  the  town 
of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was?'  Even  as  early 
as  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  we  find  the 
populace  shouting  their  Hosannas  to  Jesus  as  the  '  son 
of  David'  (Mt.  21 9,  cp  21 15,  Mk.llio,  but  cp 
Hosanna)  ;  and  the  Pharisees  know  that  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord  can  only  be  a  son  of  David  (Mt.  2242,  Mk. 
1235,  Lk.  2O41).  From  the  prophecy  in  Mic.  5i  [2] 
was  drawn  the  further  inference  that  the  Messiah  must 
come  from  the  city  of  David,  Bethlehem.  The  scribes 
whom  Herod,  according  to  Mt.,  calls  to  his  aid,  cannot 
in  view  of  this  prophecy  (Mt.  26)  for  a  moment  be  in 
any  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  the  newborn  King  of 
the  Jews  is  to  be  sought.  The  narrative  of  Jn. ,  where 
the  supernatural  birth  is  still  unknown,  sets  the  actual 
home  of  Jesus,  Galilee,  over  against  the  theoretical 
birthplace  demanded  by  Jewish  belief,  and  reveals  the 
hidden  path  by  which  Bethlehem  had  found  its  way 
into  the  gospel  tradition.  Even  while  he  was  yet 
alive,  Jesus  was  regarded  as  the  'anointed  of  God'  ; 
Peter  himself  had  accorded  the  title  (Lk.  920,  cp  Mk. 
829;  in  Mt.  I616  'the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living 
God  ').  The  whole  series  of  attributes  which  associated 
itself  with  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Jewish  mind 
had  necessarily  to  be  transferred  to  Jesus  as  soon  as 
the  conception  that  he  was  the  'Christ'  had  come 
effectively  into  being  ;  it  is  a  particular  case  of  a  general 
law  observable  in  the  growth  of  legend.  Above  all 
it  was  necessary  that  Jesus  should  be  a  descendant  of 
David,  and  thus  of  kingly  origin.  The  genealogical 
lists  which  brought  Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus  into 
connection  with  David  were  the  first  literary  consequence. 
However  unobtrusive  the  prose  in  which  they  speak, 
they  are  nevertheless  the  earliest  attempts  at  poetical 
invention  regarding  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  next  in- 
evitable step  was  to  transfer  his  cradle  to  Bethlehem. 
When  the  accounts  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  were  written  this 
had  already  become  a  fixed  article  of  faith,  which,  well 
or  ill,  had  somehow  or  other  to  be  fitted  in  and 
reconciled  with  the  historical  fact  as  to  his  actual  home. 
The  contradictions  (of  the  facts  as  made  known  to  us 
by  the  gospel  itself)  prove  that  at  the  time  when  the 

.  „   _,  narratives  of  the  nativity  and  childhood 

13.  The  narra-  J 
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addition. 


were  given  their  present  place  the 
kernel  of  the  gospels  of  Mt.  and  Lk. 
was  already  fixed.  These  additions 
must  come  from  quite  other  hands — the  substance  of 
them  that  is  to  say,  not  necessarily  the  form.  For 
there  remains  the  possibility  —  untouched  by  our 
criticism — that  the  present  form  is  due  to  «.  reviser 
before  whom  the  various  elements  already  lay. 

This  possibility  does  not  seem  to  have  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  Harnack  when  recently  (S£A  II '  27  [1900]  547  J?.),  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  similarity  of  phraseology  and  vocabulary,  he 
thought  it  possible  to  prove  that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Lk. 
are  due  to  the  same  hand  as  that  which  wrote  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  that  gospel  and  Acts  as  well.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
think  even  of  those  chapters  as  indubitably  coming  from  one 
and  the  same  hand.  The  ultimate  decision  of  the  question  must 
be  left  to  criticism  of  the  facts  and  analysis  of  the  composition. 

Whilst  in  Mt.  the  story  of  the  childhood  allows  itself 
to  be  recognised  as  an  interpolation  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  in  contradiction  with  the  rest  of  the  gospel,  in 
the  case  of  Lk.  we  are  able  to  confirm  the  results 
reached  by  criticism  by  referring  to  the  testimony  of 
the  author  himself.  His  appeal  to  those  who  '  from 
the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word'  (I2;  cp  I3,  ttvttiSep) — even  apart  from  the  ex- 
press interpretation  of  what  he  means  by  the  expressions 
'from  the  beginning'  (air1  apxys)  and  'from  the  first' 
(&uu)Bcv)  which  he  gives  in  Acts  I22  (dp^dfxevos  dw6  rod 
/3ct7rW0>iaTos,  'beginning  from  the  baptism';  also  10 37, 
'  beginning  from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which  John 
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preached') — would  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  Lk. 
began  his  gospel  with  the  baptism  and  preaching  of 
John.  This  has  in  substance  been  correctly  and  con- 
clusively shown  by  P.    Corssen  (GGA,  1899,  pp.  315- 

327)- 

The  oldest  written   forms  of  the  gospel  knew,  and 

knew  only,  that  Jesus  was  born  at  Nazareth  as  the  son 

_     ..         of  Joseph    and    Mary;1    but    they    also 

h     t     1CT    tauSht  that  he  was  tne  Messiari  foretold 
"  . .  by    the    prophets    and    expected    by   the 

TlflT*Y*fl  Tl  VPR 

'  Jews,  and  they  also  were  able  to  tell  how 
it  was  that  Jesus  himself  came  to  be  possessed  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  In  these 
representations  were  contained  the  germs  which  found 
a  fruitful  soil  in  the  receptive  minds  of  the  ancient 
Christian  churches  and  were  destined  to  develop  com- 
paratively soon  into  the  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  even  into  that  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

As  regards  the  Messiah,  Jewish  faith  did  not  look 
for  any  supernatural  birth  ;  he  had  only  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  David  and  the  chosen  one  of  God  (cp 
Hillmann,  JPT  17  [1891]  233  ff.).  From  this,  by  and 
by,  followed,  as  a  first  and  unquestioned  consequence, 
that  the  father  of  Jesus  had  to  be  a  descendant  of 
David,  and  that  Jesus  must  have  been  born  in  Beth- 
lehem. It  became  further  necessary,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  chosen  one  of  God  should  be  brought 
into  closer  relation  with  God.  He  who  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  as  man  required  a  divine  consecration 
to  his  office.      Hence  the  baptism  in  Jordan. 

The  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  preaching 
and  baptism,  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  oldest 
written  gospels  (see  John  the  Baptist).  The  ex- 
ample of  the  Baptist  was  the  means  of  awakening  Jesus 
to  a  perception  of  his  own  great  task  ;  the  depth  of 
the  impression  made  upon  him  by  John  is  shown  by 
the  elevation  of  the  witness  which  he  bears  to  him  (Mt. 
117^:  Lk.  724-35,  cp  Mt.  21 32).  It  was  not  till  the 
coming  of  the  tidings  that  the  activity  of  John  had  been 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  his  imprisonment  at 
Herod's  command  that  Jesus  emerged  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived  (Mt.  4 12  Mk.  1 14).  Thus 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that 
Jesus  also  was  among  the  multitude  of  those  who 
thronged  to  the  preaching  of  John  to  be  baptised,  and 
this  fact  was  stated  from  the  first  in  the  gospels. 

This  baptism  at  the  same  time  furnished  the  occasion 
on  which  Jesus  the  man  became  also  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  came  about. 

1.  According  to  Mk.  1 10 /.  Jesus  as  he  comes  up 
from  Jordan  sees  the  heaven  opened  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  descending  upon  him,  and  hears  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  '  Thou  art  my  beloved  son  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.' 

These  words,  taken  from  the  Hebrew  text  (not  ©)  of  Is.  42  1 
and  repeated  also  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  are  employed 
to  convey  the  testimony  that  God  himself  has  chosen  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  and  the  spirit  of  God  enters  into  him  in  order  to 
bring  to  their  fulfilment  the  words  of  Is.  4 'J  1  11  2. 

^.  The  procedure  of  the  unknown  hand  by  which 
the  short  account  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in  Jordan 
was  introduced  into  the  Third  Gospel  (Lk.  3 21  f. )  was 
bolder.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  ascribing  the  divine 
vocation  to  the  Messiahship  ;  he  wished  also  to  give  an 
immediate  divine  testimony  to  the  divine  sonship  of 
Jesus. 

For  this  end  he  made  use  of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  27 ; 
cp  Acts  1333),  and  introduced  these  words  as  spoken  by  God  : 
1  Thou  art  my  son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  Thus  the 
passage  in  Lk.  was  read,  in  the  Greek  Church  down  to  about 
300  a.d.  and  in  the  Latin  West  down  to  and  beyond  360  a.d. 

The  picture  it  conveyed  led  to  the  incarnation  being 
connected  with  the  baptism  in  such  manner  that  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany — the  manifestation  of  God  upon 

1  [See  Nazareth,  §  4,  and  cp  Galilee,  §  5.] 
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earth — came  to  be  at  once  the  festival  of  the  baptism 
and  of  the  birth  of  Christ  until  the  Christmas  festival 
began  to  come  into  vogue.  At  the  same  time,  con- 
currently with  this  more  highly  pitched  account,  the 
older  version  of  the  miracle  at  Jordan  was  amplified  in 
Mt.  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  with  new 
wonders  ;  the  Fourth  Gospel  also  goes  far  beyond  the 
original  story. 

The  mythical  pictures  thus  produced  could  not  per- 
manently satisfy  believing  hearts.      The  conception  of 
_,  _  the  divinity  of  Jesus  which  was  gaining 

";       .  ,    ever  more  and  more  ground  found  it 

develop  .   mcreasmgiy  impossible  to  postpone  to 

his  thirtieth  year  the  consecration  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  or  his  adoption  as  the  son  of  God.  It  was 
felt  that  he  must  have  been  God's  chosen  instrument 
from  his  very  birth.  Thus  arose  the  story  of  the 
nativity.  It  arose  and  took  shape  at  a  time  when 
the  consecration  of  Jesus  to  the  Messiahship  had  al- 
ready become  firmly  associated  with  the  baptism  in 
Jordan.  If  the  two  had  arisen  at  the  same  time,  or  if 
the  story  of  the  nativity  had  been  the  earlier  to  come 
into  currency,  the  miracle  at  the  baptism  could  not 
have  received  the  shape  which  it  now  has,  or  could 
not  have  arisen  at  all ;   the  one  excludes  the  other. 

Here,  also,  there  was  a  choice  of  paths.  Just  as  in 
the  description  of  the  baptism  we  have  the  divine 
attestation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  divine  generation 
on  the  other,  so  also  here  alongside  of  the  miraculous 
conception  there  was  possible  a  mode  of  representation 
more  in  harmony  with  Jewish  modes  of  thought  in 
which  divine  revelations  at  his  conception  and  birth 
attested  to  the  human  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  his 
election  to  be  the  Messiah. 

Such  a  representation  in  point  of  fact  lies  before  us 
in  Lk.  If  we  bear  in  mind  what  we  were  able  to  ob- 
T1_  .  j'  •  serve  at  Bethlehem  we  can  become 
16.  L  ..  amne  ^ree  0^  t^e  fetters  iajd  Up0n  us  by  long 
attestation.  habituation  to  a  sacred  tradition.  To 
Joh.  Hillmann  (ZPT  17 221  ff.)  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  conclusively  shown  that  the  two  verses  in  Lk. 
(I34/. ),  the  only  verses  in  the  Third  Gospel  in  which 
the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
stated,  are  incompatible  with  the  entire  representation 
of  the  rest  of  chaps.  1  and  2,  and  thus  must  have  been 
interpolated  by  a.  redactor.  These  two  verses  once 
removed,  what  remains  is  a  purely  Jewish -Christian 
account  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  still  resting  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  old  and  genuine  tradition  that 
Jesus  was  the  offspring — the  firstborn  offspring — of  the 
marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  no  word  is  to  be 
found  in  it  which  does  not  admit  of  full  explanation 
from  Jewish  ideas  concerning  the  coming  Messiah. 

The  angel  Gabriel,  sent  by  God,  comes  to  Nazareth 
to  a  virgin  named  Mary  who  is  betrothed  to  Joseph,  a 
descendant  of  David  [i\  oticov  AauetS,  I27) ;  after  words 
of  salutation  he  tells  her  that  she  is  destined  to  conceive 
and  bear  a  son  who  shall  be  called  the  son  of  the  Most 
High  and  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  (fore-)  father 
David  (and  so  forth,  1 31-33),  and  then  concludes  by 
telling  her  of  what  has  happened  to  Elizabeth  her  kins- 
woman (I36/. ).  The  events  in  the  house  of  Elizabeth 
(1 39-56)  and  the  psalm  of  Zacharias  (168^!)  only  serve 
to  glorify  the  Messiah  even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  future  relations  with 
John.  Shortly  before  Mary's  time  has  come  the  journey 
to  Bethlehem  —  explained,  not  well,  as  we  have  seen 
(§  10),  by  the  census — is  interposed  ;  Joseph  must  be- 
take himself  to  the  city  of  David  in  order  to  be  entered 
on  the  register  there  because  he  is  '  of  the  house  of 
David'  (24),  and  this,  too,  along  with  Mary  his  wife. 

avv  Mapiajx  tq  yyvaxiu  avrov,  2  5,  is  the  reading  of  the  Syrian 
palimpsest  of  Sinai  discovered  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Lewis  Smith,  and 
cum  Maria  uxore  sua  pregnante  is  also  attested  by  the  pre- 
Hieronymian  texts  of  Verona  and  Vercelli,  as  also  the  Colber- 
tinus — a  reading  which  speaks  for  itself,  even  apart  from  the 
weight  of  the  testimony  by  which  it  is  supported.     In  place  of 
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it  was  afterwards  substituted  the  reading  trvv  M.  tq  e/xe7joTeu- 
(LteVjj  auTtp  (so  NB  and  the  Lat.  vers,  of  Brescia),  and,  as  we  so 
frequently  find  happening,  in  due  course  the  two  readings  came 
to  be  combined  by  contamination  so  that  the  <tvv  M.  tjj  cfivij- 
a-revfieurf  aurw  yvvatxi  of  A,  the  Lat.  vers,  of  Corbei,  of  Eusebius 
and  Cyril,  Catcch.  12,  31,  arose.  That  we  have  here  a  case  of 
real  contamination  is  seen  very  plainly  in  the  old  Freisirig  MS 
in  which  the  ancient  variants  rfj  yvvaixl  ovtov  and  ttj  e/ii/ijoTeu- 
jLteVj)  auTcj)  still  stand  together  in  immediate  juxtaposition. 

Since,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  {I27)  there 
is  twice  prominently  made,  in  accordance  with  unani- 
mous tradition,  the  statement  that  Mary  at  the  time  of  the 
Annunciation,  although  betrothed  to  Joseph,  was  still 
a  virgin,  we  are  in  a  position  to  infer  with  certainty 
from  25  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  narrative  after 
I38  stood  the  further  statement,  hardly  to  be  dispensed 
with  (even  though  judged  inadmissible  by  the  redactor 
who  interpolated  I34/),  that  Mary  was  then  taken  to 
wife  by  Joseph,  and  that  she  conceived  by  him  ;  with 
this  best  agrees  the  reminiscence  in  221  that  the  name 
of  Jesus  had  been  given  by  the  angel  '  before  he  was 
conceived  in  the  womb.'  That  Jesus  was  the  first  child 
of  this  legitimate  marriage  is  expressly  stated  (27), — 
'  and  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son '  ;  rbv  irpwrb- 
tokov  is  the  word,  not  such  an  expression  as  /xovoyevr}, 
and  tradition  took  no  exception  to  the  phrase,  which 
has  even  been  interpolated  in  Mt.  125.  Jesus  is  thus 
recognised  to  have  been  the  eldest  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Joseph,  who  are  referred  to  in  this  very 
gospel  itself.  In  accordance  with  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
law  the  circumcision  and  naming  of  the  child  follows 
on  the  eighth  day  (2  21),  and  after  forty  days  comes  the 
dedication  of  the  firstborn  and  the  offering  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (222^  );  the  whole  procedure  presupposes 
a  normal  birth  from  a  legitimate  marriage,  and  in  227 
are  the  express  words,  '  When  the  parents  brought  in 
the  child  Jesus. '  The  salutations  of  the  aged  Symeon 
(229-35)  and  Anna  the  prophetess  (236-38)  are  entirely 
in  the  spirit  of  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  as  given  in 
the  words  of  the  angel,  alike  to  Mary  (1 31-33)  and  to 
the  shepherds  (2n,  cp  214).  Finally,  the  incident  be- 
tween the  parents  and  their  son,  now  twelve  years  of 
age,  in  the  temple  (241  ff.),  which  has  already  been 
spoken  of,  stands  upon  the  same  footing. 

We  discern  accordingly  in  Lk.'s  account  a  Jewish- 
Christian  endeavour  to  invest  the  birth  and  childhood 
of  Jesus  with  the  miraculous  halo  that  seemed  to  be 
demanded  by  his  call  to  Messiahship.  The  miracles, 
however,  are  limited  to  miracles  of  divine  revelation 
brought  by  angels  or  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
historical  tradition  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  gospel 
— that  Jesus  was  born  as  the  eldest  child  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  of  Nazareth — is  still  faithfully  preserved.  Only, 
the  demand  that  Jesus  should  through  his  father  belong 
to  the  house  of  David  and  be  born  in  David's  city  of 
Bethlehem  had  already  become  the  indispensable  pre- 
supposition for  the  whole  narrative,  completely  domin- 
ated as  it  was  by  Messianic  ideas.  The  redactor, 
while  effecting  a  compromise  with  the  legend  as  set 
forth  in  Mt.  by  his  interpolation  of  I34/". ,  at  the  same 
time  introduced  an  alien  and  irreconcilable  trait  into 
Lk.'s  work  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  artistic  unity. 

The  narrative  of  Mt.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely 
dominated  by  the  presupposition  that  Jesus  was  con- 
ceived by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 


17.  Mt.: 


in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     Joseph 


virgin  birtn.  receives  tne  revelation,  '  that  which  is 
begotten  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  following 
the  divine  direction,  '  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought 
forth  a  son.'  It  is  possible  to  regard  the  divine  beget- 
ting as  a  carrying  back,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  view 
of  the  baptism-miracle  which  we  find  in  Lk.  There 
is  something  entirely  new,  however,  in  addition — that 
he  was  conceived  and  born  of  a  virgin.  Here  we  un- 
questionably enter  the  circle  of  pagan  ideas.  Even 
the  Church  fathers  were  unable  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
this.  The  idea  is  quite  foreign  to  Judaism,  whilst  for 
Grseco-Roman  antiquity  it  continued  in  full  activity  till 
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after  the  Augustan  age.  The  present  writer  has  already 
(see  below,  §  21)  given  the  evidence  for  this,  and  he  could 
make  it  still  stronger  now.  The  expression  in  Is.  7 14 
could  not  possibly  have  given  occasion  for  the  shaping  of 
this  birth-story.  The  context  of  the  passage  says  nothing 
about  an  expected  Messiah,  and  speaks  merely  of  a 
young  woman,  not  of  a  'virgin'  as  the  word  is  in 
€5  (see  Immanuel).  The  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  disprove  the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  heathen 
mythology  into  the  substance  of  the  gospels  have  been 
ineffectual.  It  is  dangerous  to  cite  evidence  that  proves 
the  opposite  of  what  it  is  asked  to  establish. 

In  a  remarkable  passage  (De  cherub.  13;  1 180  f.)  Philo, 
while  pressing  the  actual  language  of  the  OT,  seeks  to  show 
that  it  was  God  who  had  made  Sarah,  Leah,  Rebekah,  and 
Zipporah  to  be  fruitful.  Though  this  does  not  teach  virgin 
birth  it  certainly  teaches  divine  generation.  It  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  overlooked  that  Philo  designates  this  doctrine  a 
mystery,  a  sacred  revelation,  in  other  words  something  quite 
new  ;  the  new  knowledge  first  dawned  upon  him  in  the  Hellen- 
jstic  atmosphere  of  Alexandria,  at  the  fountainhead  of  all  those 
ideas  with  which  he  was  able  to  give  a  new  depth  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  people. 

The  embroidery  comes  from  the  same  source  as  the 
warp  and  the  woof.  The  appearance  of  a  new  star  in 
18  The  star  tne  s^^  heralding  the  birth  had  been  pre- 
ete  '  Parec*  *°r  ky  the  popular  faith  of  antiquity. 
By  astrologers  it  was  even  taught  that  a 
new  star  rises  at  the  birth  of  every  man  (see  Julianus  Halic. 
in  Rkein.  A/us.  55328,  /.  11;  cp  Frazer,  GBW,  222 ff.). 
With  an  event  so  late  even  as  the  birth  of  Alexander 
Severus  was  associated  the  legend  that  the  future  world- 
empire  of  the  child  was  foretold  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  (Lampridius,  ch.  13); 
the  story  may  be  of  Semitic  origin.  Also  the  recogni- 
tion and  proclamation  of  the  birth  of  a  new  king  of  the 
Jews  by  the  magi  learned  in  star-lore  finds  its  parallel 
in  a  legend  concerning  Alexander  recorded  in  Cicero 
{de  Divin.  i.  23  47  ;  cp  41  90).  That  the  magi  should 
have  come  in  person  to  do  homage  to  the  new-born 
lord  may  perhaps,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  the 
present  writer  by  A.  Dieterich,  have  originated  in  the 
journey  of  homage  made  by  the  Parthian  king  Tiridates 
to  Nero  in  Rome,  an  expedition  which  attracted  very 
great  attention  (see  Cassius  Dio,  632/),  especially  in 
the  provinces,  such  as  Asia,  which  actually  witnessed 
the  progress  of  the  king  with  his  royal  train,  and  had 
to  entertain  him  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank. 
Pliny,  who  alludes  to  this  event  (AT/ 30 16),  actually 
calls  Tiridates  magus,  and  mentions  that  he  had  magi 
in  his  suite  [magos  secum  adduxeraf),  from  whom  the 
emperor  hoped  to  learn  the  secrets  of  magic.  The 
reign  of  Nero  may  have  been  exactly  the  period  at 
which  the  legends  of  the  divine  birth  of  Jesus  began  to 
take  shape  in  the  Christian  world,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  tidings  of  the  Neronic  persecutions  spread  from 
Rome  may  have  had  their  share  in  bringing  about  the 
introduction  of  the  picture  of  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant  into 
the  story  of  the  childhood.  A  massacre  of  innocents 
and,  as  the  motive  for  it,  fear  of  the  threatened  advent 
of  a  new  ruler,  were  already  current  material  for  legend, 
as  is  shown  by  the  romantic  story  of  Marathus  con- 
cerning the  birth  of  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  94). 

The  flight  into  Egypt,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
the  return  from  Egypt,  is  ill-explained. 

An    angel    of   the   Lord   admonishes   Joseph   to   return  —  as 

formerly  he  had  warned  him  to  flee — *for  they  are  dead  which 

TVi     -V         *■  sou&ht   the  -young  child's   life'   (Mt.  220); 

19.   1  lie  hgypt  but    'when    he   heard    that   Archelaus   was 

incident.        reigning  in  Judaea  ...  he  was.  afraid  to  go 

there,'  and  '  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream, 

he  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee'  (Mt.  222).     It  is  not 

easy  to  understand  why  the  command  to  return  should  not  in 

tht   story  have   been    postponed    till    after    the   deposition   of 

Archelaus  (6  a.d.)  if  it  were  not  for  the  reason  that,  in  that 

case,  there  would  be  no  motive  left  for  the  selection  of  Nazareth 

as  a  home.     Yet  to  explain  the  selection,  there  is  introduced, 

awkwardly  enough,  a  double  revelation  to  Joseph. 

Why  is  it  Egypt  that  is  selected  as  the  place  of 
refuge?  We  may  reply  that  in  the  first  century,  when 
Jews  had  long  been  gathered  together  in  great  numbers 
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in  Alexandria,  it  was  natural  to  think  of  this  neighbour- 
ing land.  Mythological  ideas  also,  however,  may  have 
had  their  unconscious  influence  ;  it  is  to  Egypt  that, 
when  attacked  by  the  giant  Typhon,  the  Olympian  gods 
take  their  flight. 

Thus  for  the  whole  birth-  and  childhood-story  of  Mt. 
in  its  every  detail  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  pagan  sub- 

__   mt.  ij.    stratum.       It    must    have    arisen    in 

20.  The  result.  r,     ...    ,-,...  ,  .    ui 

Gentile-Christian  circles,  probably  in 

those  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  then  was  to  some 

extent  legitimated   by  its  narrator,  in  accordance  with 

the  tendency  manifested   throughout  the  whole  of  the 

First    Gospel   (see    Resch,    Kindheitscvang.    19  ff.),    by 

citation  of  prophetic  '  words  '  in  its  support. 

Thus  did  the  divine  birth  and  nature  of  Christ  receive 
the  stamp  of  authority  for  all  time,  and  the  Jewish- 
Christian  representation  of  Lk. ,  which  knew  the  Messiah 
only  as  a  son  of  man,  had 'to  be  heightened  by  the 
introduction  of  the  angelic  messages  and  so  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  demands  of  faith. 

The  divine  birth  and  nature  of  Christ  thus  became 
gospel.  To  theosophic  speculation  the  task  which  novr 
presented  itself  was  that  of  bringing  this  dogma  into 
reconcilability  with  the  fact  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus. 
It  was  only  after  a  struggle  lasting  for  centuries  that 
the  church  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  unanimous  doctrine 
upon  the  subject.  The  struggle  indeed  would  still  have 
arisen  even  if  the  gospel  of  the  virgin-birth  had  not 
lain  before  it  in  writing.  Even  before  the  gospel  had 
been  written  and  attained  currency  the  docetic  doctrine 
that  the  son  of  God  had  been  sent  down  from  heaven 
and  had  lived  only  seemingly  the  life  of  a  man  in  the 
world,  as  also  the  Johannine  conception  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  divine  logos,  had  already  been  formu- 
lated. 

E.  F.  Gelpke,  Die  Jugendgesch.  des  Herrn,  1841 ;  P.  Lob- 
stein,  Die  Lehre  von  der  iibernaturlichen  Geburt  Christi: 
Christologische  Studied),  1896 ;  A.  Resch, 
21.  Literature.  Das  Kindheilsevangelium  nach  Lucas  u. 
iWatthaeus,  1897  ( T U  10  5);  L.  Conrady,  Die 
Quelle  der  kanonischen  Kindheitsgesch.  Jesu s,  1900  ;  H.  Usener, 
Religionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen  ;  I.  Das  U'eihnachts- 
Jest,  1889,  pp.  69  Jf.  ;  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  f 
(1898);  Hartland,  Legend  of  Perseus  ;  letters  by  Allen,  Badham, 
Charles,  Conybeare,  etc.,  on  the  Sinaitic  Palimpsest  and  the 
Virgin-birth,  in  the  Academy,  from  17th  Nov.  1894  to  29th  June 
1895 ;  J.  Hillmann,  'Die  Kindheitsgesch.  Jesu  nach  Lucas 
kntisch  untersucht '  in  ZPTt  1891,  17  192-261  ;  A.  W.  Zumpt, 
Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi,  1869.  h.  U. 

NATURE -WORSHIP.      In    the   article   Idolatry 

(§  2/.)    the    development    of   the    ideas  about    nature 

1    Watiirft     which  become  a  factor  in  religion  has  been 

worshin      outlined,  from  the  earliest  stage,  in  which 

in  thfl  man  conce^ves  natural  objects  as  animated 
DroeresRof  ^  a  demonic  nTe-   through  one  in  which 

reliffion.     tnese  objects  and  localities  are  permanently 
s  inhabited  by  a  numen  or  frequented  by  it, 

to  that  in  which  they  are  the  visible  symbols  wherein 
the  presence  of  a  god  is  graciously  manifested,  and, 
finally,  to  the  rejection  of  the  symbol  as  incompatible 
with  the  conception  of  a  god  whose  invisible  presence 
fills  earth  and  heaven.  The  first  of  these  stages  had 
been  left  behind  by  the  religion  of  Israel  long  before  our 
knowledge  of  it  begins  ;  but  innumerable  customs  of 
social  life  and  ritual  observance  that  had  their  root 
and  reason  in  animistic  beliefs  survived  even  to  the 
latest  times,  and  doubtless  the  beliefs  themselves 
lingered  as  more  or  less  obscure  superstitions  among 
certain  classes  of  the  people,  as  they  do  to  the  present 
day  among  the  peasantry  in  Christian  Europe. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  nature  of  the  object  itself 
determined  how  far  it  could  be  carried  along  by  the 
advancing  religious  conceptions.  A  holy  mountain, 
for  example,  most  easily  became  the  abode  of  a  god, 
whose  power  was  manifested  in  storm  and  lightning,  or 
in  the  beneficent  rain-clouds  whicb  gathered  around  its 
top  ;  a  cave  near  the  summit  might  be  in  a  special 
sense  his  dwelling-place.1  A  natural  rock  which  had 
1  So  perhaps  at  Horeb,  1  K.  10  9. 
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been  revered  as  the  seat  of  a  numen  might  become  a 
rock-altar  or  a  massebdh,  in  which  a  deity  no  longer 
bound  to  the  spot  received  the  sacrifices  of  his  wor- 
shippers and  answered  their  requests  ; 1  and  might  even 
finally  be  understood  by  higher  spirits  as  only  the 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sacred  tree  was  not  so  easily  dissociated  from  its 
own  life  ;  its  spirit  might  be  very  potent  in  its  sphere, 
but  it  was  to  the  end  a  tree-spirit,  even  if  some  greater 
name  was  given  it.  Consequently,  the  beliefs  and 
customs  connected  with  trees  and  with  vegetation 
generally  have  been  left  behind  in  the  progress  of 
religion  and  often  put  under  its  ban,  though  nowhere 
extirpated  by  it. 

We  find  this  true  in  the  OT.      The  mountains  and 
the  sacred   wells   and   springs  which   once  had,    as  in 
1  In  Israel  •  some  instances  we  can  still  perceive,  their 
holv  trees  '  ow"  numma>  have  been  taken  possession 
^  "    of  by  Vahwe,  and  become  his  holy  places, 

seats  of  his  worship  ;  no  traces  of  a  distinctive  cultus 
have  been  preserved  ;  -  the  rocks,  so  far  as  they  have  a 
religious  association  at  all,  are  his  altars  or  memorial 
stones. 3 

Sacred  trees,  too,  are  found  at  the  sanctuaries  of 
Yahwe ; 4  at  Beersheba,  by  the  holy  wells,  was  a 
tamarisk  which  Abraham  planted  with  religious  rites 
(Gen.  2I33);5  at  Hebron  Abraham  built  an  altar  at  the 
'elon  Mamre  (13 18), 6  where  he  dwelt  (H13);  beneath 
the  tree  Yahwe  appeared  to  him  in  theophany  (18 1  ff.). 
At  the  'lion  mort  at  Shechem  Yahwe  appeared  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  126/);  under  the  'elah  at  the  same 
place  Jacob  buried  the  idols  and  amulets  of  his  Aramaean 
household  (Gen.  304)  ;  there  Joshua  erected  a  massebdh 
beneath  the  'elah  which  is  in  the  sanctuary  of  Yahwe 
(Josh.  2426)  ;  by  the  same  tree  Abimelech  was  made 
king  (Judg.  96);  near  Shechem  stood  also  an  'elon 
mZ'onlnlm  (Judg.  937);  the  tomb  of  Deborah  was 
under  a  tree  near  Bethel  named  'allon  bakkuth  (Gen. 
358) ;  beneath  the  'elah  at  Ophrah  the  angel  of  Yahwe 
appeared  to  Gideon,  who  built  an  altar  on  the  spot 
(Judg.  6  n  19  24).  Compare  also  the  place-names,  Elim 
(Ex.16i),  Elath  (2  K.  1422),  Elon  (Tudg.  12n)  ;  see 
also  Judg.  45  1  S.  142  226  3I13  (iCh.  IO12).  The 
words  ^-n,  n^x  {'elah,  'alldh),  p^N  {'elon,  'allon),1 
ordinarily  mean  'holy  tree'  (cp  Is.  I29);  the  substitu- 
tions made  in  the  Targums  and  by  Jerome  [i.e., 
Jerome's  Jewish  teachers)  show  how  keenly  this  was 
felt  at  a  late  time.  The  etymological  connection  of  the 
word  with  Vn  {'el),  'numen,  god,'  is  very  probable.3 
The  names  'elon  more,  'elon  mtonenirn,  point  to  tree 
oracles  ;  and  though  these  names,  like  many  of  the 
others,  are  probably  of  Canaanite  origin,  we  may 
observe  that  David  takes  an  omen  from  the  sound  of 
a  marching  in  the  tops  of  the  bdkd  trees  (2  S.  524). 

Of  an  actual  tree  cult  we  have  no  evidence  in  the 
OT,  the  prophetic  irony  directed  against  the  veneration 

_  of  stocks  (py)  and  stones  more  probably 

3.  Survivals      ,     .       .'  *,„..,  .       . .  . 

;~  «,,i*  -,-j  referring  to  aserahs  or  wooden  idols. 
in  cult  and   „  ,  ..  "    ,  ,         ,.     ,      , 

custom  places  of  worship   '  under  every 

luxuriant  tree  '  9  had  at  least  originally  a 

deeper  reason  than  that  'the  shade  was  good'  (Hos. 

413) ;  and  we  shall  probably  not  err  if  we  see  in  beliefs 

1  See  Idolatry,  §  4  ;  Masserah,  §  6. 

2  This  is  far  from  saying  that  no  such  rites  were  practised. 

3  See  Masseijah,  §§  5,  7. 

4  For  references  to  the  literature  see  col.  2153,  n.  9. 

_5  Stade  and  v.  Gall  (Kultstdtten,  47)  would  read,  instead  of 
esel '  tamarisk,'  'aserah,  connecting  the  verse  with  2o  25  (Isaac). 

6  ©,  5pu?  ;  the  plur.  in  MT  is  an  alteration  with  a  purpose 
like  that  ofTg.  Vg.  'plain.'  The  holy  tree  sounded  heathenish. 
Abraham's  oak  (or  terebinth)  was  an  object  of  veneration  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  who  had  the  altars  beneath  it  destroyed 
(see  Rel.  Pal.,  p.  711  ff).  An  Abraham's  oak  is  still  shown 
(see/e?visk  Encylopesdia,  1  93). 

7  The  diversity  of  pronunciation  in  MT  is  not  a  consistent 
discrimination  of  'oak'  and  'terebinth.'  See  Moore,  Judges 
{Int.  Cc-mm.),  t.ii/.,  and  v.  Gall,  Kultstdtten,  2$ff. 

8  Lew,  Phon.  Stud.  1  19X  (1856);  and  many. 

9  See  Jer.  2  20  3  6  13  17  2  Ezek.  6  13  20  28,  etc. 
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which  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
associated  with  the  powers  of  tree-spirits  and  the  life 
of  vegetation  at  least  one  root  of  the  sexual  licence 
which  at  these  sanctuaries  was  indulged  in  in  the  name 
of  religion.1  Doubtless  the  custom  existed,  which  still 
prevails  in  Syria  as  in  many  other  countries,  of  hanging 
upon  the  trees  bits  of  clothing,  ornaments,  and  other 
things  which  keep  up  the  connection  between  the  man 
to  whom  they  belonged  and  the  spirit  of  the  tree.2  At 
least  one  law — the  three  years '  orldh  of  fruit-trees  when 
they  begin  to  bear  (Lev.  19  23-25) — perpetuates  a  parallel 
between  the  life  of  tree  and  man  which  was  once  more 
than  an  analogy.3  The  prohibition  of  mixed  planta- 
tions {kil'ayim,  Dt.  229)  is  probably  another  instance 
of  the  same  kind.  The  prohibition  of  reaping  the 
corner  of  u  field  (Lev.  199  2322),'1  though  now  » 
charitable  motive  is  attached  to  it,  had  primitively  a 
very  different  reason  :  the  corner  was  left  to  the  grain- 
spirit.5  That  the  first  sheaf  of  the  harvest,  the  first 
cakes  made  of  the  new  grain,  were  originally  not  an 
offering  to  the  God  of  the  land,  but  a  sacrament  of  the 
corn-spirit,  is  shown  by  similar  evidence.6 

If  all  this  belongs  to  an  age  which  to  the  Israelites 
was  prehistoric,  the  gardens  of  Adonis  (Is.  17 10,  see 
Adonis)  and  the  women's  mourning  for  Tammuz 
(Ezek.  814,  see  Tammuz)7  show  that  in  mythologised, 
and  doubtless  foreign,  forms,  the  great  drama  of  plant 
life — the  blooming  spring,  the  untimely  death  under 
the  fierce  midsummer  sun,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
new  year,  maintained  its  power  over  the  Israelites  as 
well  as  their  neighbours. 

The    holy  wells  and  springs   in  Palestine,8  like  the 
mountains,   were  taken  possession  of  by  Yahwe  when 
__  ,        he  supplanted  the  baals  in  their  old  haunts. 
..'      ,.  No  trace  remains  in  the  OT  of  distinctive 

'  rites  or  restrictions  connected  with  sacred 
waters  such  as  we  know  in  abundance  among  the 
neighbours  of  the  Israelites.  But  one  ceremony  was 
observed  annually  in  the  temple,  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  must  be  briefly  mentioned  here.9 
At  this  season  water  was  drawn  from  Siloam,  carried, 
amid  the  blare  of  trumpets,  into  the  temple  precincts 
through  a  gate  called  for  this  reason  the  water-gate, 
and  poured  upon  the  altar,10  running  down  through  a 
drain  into  the  subterranean  receptacle.  The  reason 
for  the  rite  is  given  in  another  place  :  '  The  Holy  One, 
Blessed  is  he  !  said,  Pour  out  water  before  me  at  the 
Feast,  in  order  that  the  rains  of  the  year  may  be  blessed 
to  you. '  n  The  libation  was  thus  an  old  rain  charm, 
o.  piece  of  mimetic  magic.12  A  very  similar  ceremony 
at  Hierapolis  is  described  by  Lucian. ls 

On  sacred  animals  and  supposed  survivals  of  totem 
cults  and  superstitions  see  Clean  and  Unclean. 

The  heavenly  bodies,  especially  the  sun,  moon,  and 

(five)  planets,  appeared  to  the  ancients  to  be  living  beings 

_.         and  since  their  influence  on  human  welfare 

.     was  manifest  and  great  they  were  adored  as 

beayenly  ddties  ^see  wisd  132  ^      The  reiative 


bodies.1 


prominence  of  these  gods  in  religion  and 


mythology  differs  widely  among  peoples  upon  the  same 

1  See,  e.g.,  Hos.  413-15,  etc.;  cp  Harlot.  On  the  subject 
in  general  see  Frazer,  GBP)  2  20^  ff.     Cp  1  192^ 

2  See  Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.m  2  223  ff.  ;  WRS  Rel.  Sem.P) 
i&sfl  195  ;  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  4497C  ;  cp  Dress,  §  8. 

3  Incidentally  it  makes  it  probable  that  among  the  Canaanites 
— from  whom  the  custom  is  doubtless  derived — circumcision  was 
originally  performed  at  puberty  (cp  Circumcision,  §  6). 

4  Perhaps  the  law  which  forbids  the  gathering  of  a  forgotten 
sheaf  should  be  included  (Dt.  24  19). 

5  See  Frazer,  GBP)  *2ittff.,  especially  236  n. 

6  Frazer,  I.e.,  319  ff.  329.  ^ 

7  See  Frazer,  I.e.,  ™$ff.         *  ^ 

8  See  Idolatry,  §  2.      — ^ 

9  See  Sacrifice,  §  3*  ;  Tabernacles,  §  7. 

10  M.  Succa,  49  ;  Bab.  Succa,  48  a,ff. 

11  Rash  ha-shdndh,  16  a,  bottom  ;  cp  Ta'dnlth,  2  a. 
"  On  '  making  rain  '  see  Frazer,  GBP)  \fnff.1i2xff. 

13  De  Deo.  Syria,  chap.  IS,  cp  48  ;  WRS  Rel.  Sem.P)  231/ 

14  See  Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.  (3)  2  285  ff.  ;   Scholz,  Gitzendienst, 
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plane  of  culture  and  even  of  the  same  stock  ;  they  had 
a  different  significance  to  the  settled  population  of 
Babylonia  from  that  which  they  had  for  the  Arab  nomad,1 
and  besides  this  economic  reason  there  are  doubtless 
historical  causes  for  the  diversity  which  are  in  great  part 
concealed  from  us. 

That  the  Israelite  nomads  showed  in  some  way  their 
veneration  of  the  sun  is  most  probable  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  sun-worship  was  an  important 
part  of  their  religion.  In  Palestine  the  names  of  several 
cities  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  were  seats  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun  (Shemesh  ;  see  Beth-shemesh,  En- 

SHEMESH  ;     also     KlR-HERES,    TlMN ATH-HERES).        The 

best  known  of  these  is  Beth-shemesh — now  'Ain  Shems — 
in  the  Judasan  lowland,  just  across  the  valley  from 
Zorah,  the  home  of  Samson,  whose  own  name  shows 
that  Israelites  participated  in  the  cult  of  their  Canaanite 
neighbours,  and  perhaps  appropriated  elements  of  a 
solar  myth.2  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  worship 
of  the  sun  at  these  places  was  of  native  Canaanite  origin, 
or  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Babylonian  influence,  such  as 
we  recognise  in  the  case  of  the  names  Beth-anath 3 
and,  probably,  Beth-dagon.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
evidence  of  Phoenician  names,  the  worship  of  the  sun 
had  no  such  place  in  the  religion  of  Canaan  as  Shamash 
had  in  that  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,4  and  it 
seems  more  likely  that  the  god  whose  cult  gives  a  dis- 
tinctive name  to  certain  places  was  a  foreign  deity. 
These  considerations  lend  some  additional  probability 
to  Budde's  surmise  that  the  southern  Beth-shemesh  is 
the  place  designated  in  the  Amarna  Tablets,  no.  183, 
/.  14/! ,  as  Blt-Ninib  in  the  district  of  Jerusalem.5  The 
name  of  the  city  of  Jericho — the  most  natural  etymology 
of  which  derives  it  from  rn* ,  moon  6 — may  indicate  that 
it  was  a  seat  of  moon-worship  ;  but  we  have  no  other 
evidence  of  the  fact.  The  names  of  the  Desert  of  Sin  and 
the  holy  mountain  Sinai  {q.v. )  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  region  was  a  centre  of  the  cult  of  the  moon-god 
Sin,  who  was  zealously  worshipped  in  Syria  (Harran), 
Babylonia,  and  southern  Arabia  ;  in  later  times  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  as  well  as  Nabatsean  inscriptions  attest 
the  worship  of  the  moon  by  the  population  of  Arabia 
Petrasa  ;  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  is  still 
greeted  by  the  Bedouins,7  as  it  was  by  Canaanites  and 
Israelites  in  OT  times.  The  religious  observance  of  the 
new  moon  with  festal  rejoicings  and  sacrifices  belongs 
originally  to  a  lunar  cult ;  8  but,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
this  festival  and  its  rites  were  taken  up  into  the  religion 
of  Yahwe — the  national  religion  absorbing  the  nature 
religion.  Whether  the  Canaanite  Astarte-worship  was 
associated  with  the  planet  Venus  we  do  not  certainly 
know  ;  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  [<?.v.~\  in 
the  seventh  century  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  new  and 
foreign  cult.     Cp  Moon. 

The  opinion,  formerly  widely  entertained  and  not  yet 
everywhere  abandoned,  that  the  Canaanite  worship  of 
Baal  and  Astarte  was  primitive  sun-  and  moon-worship, 
is  without  foundation  ;  the  identification — so  far  as  it 
took  place  in  the  sphere  of  religion  at  all — is  late  and 
influenced   by   foreign  philosophy    (see    Baal,  §  *  f. , 

ASHTORETH,   §  4}. 

If  the  evidence  of  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  Israel  in  older  times  is  thus  scanty  and  indirect,  the 
case  is  otherwise  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries.9 

1  In  southern  Arabia  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  is 
strikingly  prevalent. 

2  See  Moore,  Judges  {Int.  Comm.\  325 _/T  364  _/f  ;  and  cp 
Samson. 

3  Notice  the  proximity  of  Beth-shemesh  and  Beth-anath  in 
Galilee,  Judg.  1  33. 

*  See  Baeth.  Beitr.  61. 

5  Sec  Heres,  Mount. 

6  The  form,  shortened  from  pnY,  is  related  to  nV  precisely 
as  prrrr  to  r"r-     Cp  Jericho. 

7  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  366. 

8  See  Spencer,  De  leg.  n't.,  lib.  3  diss.  4,  and  Chrysost.  Horn. 
6  in  Matt. 

*  Am.  5  26  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  these  cults  were 
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Jeremiah  predicts  that  the  bones  of  all  classes  in  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  exhumed  and  spread  out  before  '  the  sun 
and  the  moon  and  the  whole  host  of  heaven  whom  they 
have  loved  and  served  and  followed  and  consulted  and 
prostrated  themselves  to'  (Jer.  82).  The  deuteronomic 
law  pronounces  the  penalty  of  death  against  the  man  or 
woman  who  worships  the  sun  or  the  moon  or  the  host 
of  heaven  (17  3)  ;  cp  also  Dt.  4 15  19.  The  introduction 
of  this  cult  in  Jerusalem  is  ascribed  to  Manasseh,  who 
built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts 
of  the  temple  (2  K.  21 3  5)  ;  the  apparatus  of  this  worship, 
with  other  heathenish  paraphernalia,  was  destroyed  by 
Josiah  in  his  reformation  (621  B.C.)  and  the  priests  put 
out  of  the  way  (2  K.  234/  )■  The  altars  of  the  astral 
cults  were  under  the  open  sky,  frequently  upon  the  flat 
roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  19i3Zeph.  I5);1  probably  the  altars 
on  the  roof — the  'upper  story'  of  Ahaz — (2  K.  23i2),2 
apparently  an  addition  to  the  temple,  were  of  this 
sort.  Sacrifices  were  burnt  upon  them  ( 2  K.  23  5).  The 
heavenly  bodies  needed  no  idol,  they  were  visible  gods  ;3 
and  although  various  symbols  of  the  sun  are  found  in 
Assyria  as  well  as  Egypt,  it  is  not  certain  that  there  were 
such  in  Jerusalem.  Horses  dedicated  to  the  sun  (cp 
Nathan-melech)  were  stabled  at  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  temple,  apparently  in  an  annex  on  the  western  side 
(2  K.  23  n),  and  with  them  chariots  of  the  sun.  The 
horses,  animals  sacred  to  the  sun  (Bochart,  Xi^iff.^  ed. 
Rosenm. ),  were  not  kept  for  sacrifice  but,  harnessed  to 
the  chariots,  were  driven  in  procession  ;  according  to 
the  Jewish  commentators,  driven  out  (toward  the  E. ) 
to  meet  the  sun  at  his  rising.  These  horses  were  prob- 
ably, as  elsewhere,  white.4  The  rite,  one  of  those 
imitative  acts  of  cultus  which  have  their  ultimate  origin 
in  mimetic  magic,  probably  came  to  the  Jews  from 
Assyria,5  though  the  special  sacredness  of  the  horse  to 
the  sun  seems  rather  to  be  of  Iranian  origin.6  Another 
rite  is  described  by  Ezekiel  (816)  :  in  the  inner  court  of 
the  temple,  at  the  very  door  of  the  vads,  between  the 
prostyle  and  the  great  altar,  men  were  standing  with 
their  backs  to  the  sanctuary  of  Yahwe  and  their  faces  to 
the  E.,  prostrating  themselves  eastward  to  the  sun.  The 
words  in  the  next  verse,  translated  in  RV  '  they  put  the 
branch  to  their  nose,'  have  been  thought  to  refer  to 
another  feature  of  the  ritual,  similar  to  the  use  of  the 
bunch  of  twigs  called  baresma,  held  by  the  Persians 
before  the  mouth  when  at  prayer  ;  not  only  this  interpre- 
tation, however,  but  the  connection  of  the  words  with 
the  sun-worship  of  v.  16,  is  uncertain.7  The  throwing  of 
kisses  to  the  sun  and  moon  is  alluded  to  in  Job  (31 26-28) 
as  a  superstitious  custom  ;  8  it  corresponds  to  the  actual 
kissing  of  an  idol  (1  K.  19 18  Hos.  13  2). 

In  the  references  to  this  worship,  beside  sun  and 
moon,  two  other  names  appear  which  require  a  word  of 
comment.  One  of  these,  sibd  hdS-Mmdim  (dti??  nds), 
4  the  host  of  heaven'  ((55  in  Dt.  6  ic6<rftos  rov  otipavov, 
elsewhere  Bvvafiis,  (TTparia  ;  Vg.  militia),  is  a  collective 
term,  sometimes  apparently  including  the  sun  and  moon, 
sometimes  designating  the  other  heavenly  bodies  ;  see 
Dt.  4 19,  '  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars — all  the  host 
of  heaven.'  The  word  'host'  {sdbd)  is  the  common 
Hebrew  word  for  army  ;  the  stars,  conceived  as  living 
beings,  not  only  by  their  number  (Jer.  3322),  but  also  by 
their    orderly   movement    as    though  under  command, 

already  established  in  the  eighth  century;  see  Amos,  §  13, 
Chiun.  Nor,  in  view  of  the  silence  of  the  eighth-century 
prophets,  is  2  K.  17  16  sufficient  proof  that  this  worship  was  one 
of  the  sins  which  brought  destruction  on  Israel. 

1  Cp  Strabo,  xvi.  4  26  (p.  784),  Nabata^ans,  to  the  sun  ;  Isaac  of 
Antioch,  ed.  Bickell,  2210;    Tos.  Zebachim,  13  15. 

2  The  words  inn  JvSy  seem  to  be  a  gloss. 

3  Lucian,  Dea  Syria,  34;  Julian,  Oral.  4;  Wisd.  13  2  /., 
cp  10^ 

4  See  Horse,  §  4. 

5  See  Jensen,  KosmoL  108  ff.\  cp  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  Ass. 
176/ 

6  See  Hehn,  Kulturpfianzen  u.  Haustkierefi)    42  ff. 

7  SeeToy.'Ezek.'CS^OD;  Kraetzschmar,  'Ezech.'  (NIC). 

8  Lucian,  Desaltatione,  chap.  17;  Tertull.  Apol.  chap.  16  etc. ; 
Scholz,  Gotzendienst,  55. 
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resembled  an  army  in  the  field.1  In  at  least  one  old 
passage,  the  phrase  '  the  host  of  heaven '  designates 
the  beings  (cp  '  a  certain  spirit,'  v.  21)  who  form  Yahwe's 
court  and  execute  his  will  {1  K.22io  ff.,  Micaiah's 
vision;  cp  also  Josh.  513  f.  ).'2  It  is  unnecessary  to 
suppose  that  the  author's  conception  here  is  essentially 
different  from  that  implied  in  the  more  common  use  of 
the  phrase,  as  though  in  the  latter  the  stars  were  meant 
as  merelyastronomical  bodies  and  in  the  former '  angels'  ; 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  seek  1  remote  connection 
between  senses  which  only  our  modern  ideas  have 
separated.3  The  'host  of  heaven  '  are  the  ministers  of 
Yah  we. 4 

The  other  word,  mazzaloth,  occurs  only  in  2K.  23  s 
(rn^io.  (E5  fjLa£ovp(t}8,  Vg.  Juodctim  signa,  Pesh.  mau- 
zlat/ta, Tg.  nd^-k:).  and — if  the  words  are  rightly  identi- 
fied— in  Job  38 32  (rnn?),  and  is  variously  understood  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (so  Jerome  above),  or  the  planets. 
It  appears  to  be  a  loan-word  from  Assyr.  manzaltu, 
'  station,  abode, '  and  points  to  the  origin  of  the  religion. 5 
For  another  cult  of  this  class  see  Queen  of  Heaven. 

We  have  seen   that   the   worship    of   the    '  sun    and 
moon  and  the  whole  host  of  heaven '  came  in  under 
-  TT-  t  Assyrian  influence  in  the  seventh  century  ; 

y*  it  flourished  under  Manasseh  ;  was  tem- 
porarily suppressed,  with  other  foreign  religions,  by 
Josiah  in  621  ;  but  sprang  up  again  after  his  death,  and 
continued  in  full  vigour  down  to  the  fall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  in  586  ;  nor  did  that  catastrophe  extinguish  it 
(see  Queen  of  Heaven,  §  i).  We  cannot  doubt  that 
astrological  divination,  if  not  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  was  one  of  the  strongest  temptations  of  heathenism 
to  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  (see  Is.  47 13,  cp  Dan.  22  etc.). 
The  development  of  theological  monotheism  involved 
the  assertion  of  Yahwe's  supremacy  over  the  heavenly 
bodies  :  he  created  them,  he  leads  out  their  host  in  its 
full  number,  calls  them  all  by  name,  so  great  is  his 
power  not  one  of  them  dares  be  missing(Is.  4O26,  cp45i2 
Gen.  1 14JF,  Neh.  96).  They  are  not  mere  luminaries  set 
in  the  sky,  but  superhuman  beings  ;  it  is  by  Yahwe's 
ordinance  that  the  nations  worship  them  {Dt.  4 19/.,  cp 
328  <SS,  Jubilees,  1631/ )  ;  the  final  judgment  falls  no 
less  upon  the  high  host  on  high,  who  guide  and  govern 
the  nations  in  history,  than  on  the  kings  of  the  earth  on 
earth;  they  shall  together  be  shut  up  in  prison  (Is. 
2421-23,  Enoch  I813-16  21i-6,  Rev.  9i/.  11;  cp  Dan. 
8io/).«  ^ 

Philo  is  therefore  in  accord  not  only  with  Greek 
thinkers  but  with  the  OT  in  representing  the  stars  as 
intelligent  living  beings  ;  they  are  of  a  '  divine  and  happy 
and  blessed  nature, '  nay,  '  manifest  and  perceptible  gods ' 
— expressions  which,  as  he  means  them,  are  not  incom- 
patible with  his  monotheism.7  The  Essenes  are  said  to 
have  observed  certain  religious  customs  which  imply 
peculiar  veneration  for  the  sun  ;  8  but  whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  practices,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  had  found  in  them  some  symbolical  meaning  in 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  dogma  of  their  Judaism. 

G.  F.  M. 

NAUM  (N(\oym  [Ti.  WH]),  Lk.  3  25  AV,  RV 
Nahl'm  {q-v.). 

NAVE.      1.   11,  gab;    nojton.   niotoc  ;    1K.733 
AV,  RV  'felloe.'     See  Wheel,  ia. 
2.  X'n,  hi'ss'ur,  1  K.  7  33  RV,  AV  'spoke.'     See  Wheel,  i  c. 

NAVE  (|13  ;  N<Nyn  [BXAC]  ;  nave),  Ecclus.  46 1, 
AV,  RV  Nun  [q.v.). 

1  See  Stars,  §  4. 

2  See  Angels,  §  2. 

3  So,  e.g.,  Driver  in  Hastings'  .ZJZ?  2  430. 

4  On  later  passages  of  similar  tenor,  see  below,  §  6. 

5  Del.  Prol.  142  ;  Ass.  HWB  457  ;  Jensen,  Koamol.  348  ;  cp 
Mazzaloth,  Stars,  §  3,  d. 

6  SeeBaudkMn,  Stud.  I118/;  Smend,  ZA  T IV  ±200  (1884)  ; 
T)\ihm,  fesaz'a,  loc.  etc. 

7  Drummond,  Philo,  1  283  ;  see  also  Baudissin,  Stud.  1  i^ff. 

8  Jos.  BJ  ii.  85  ;  see  Essenes,  §  5. 
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NAVY.  ,.  'OX,  N&YC  classis,  1  K.  926  (EV  'navy 
of  ships'),  27,  10  it  22.     See  Ship. 

2.  o-toAos,  1  Mace.  1 17  (Vg.  navium  multitude,  RVm&- 
'armament'),  2  Mace.  12  9  (Vg.  naves,  RV  'fleet')  14  1  (Vg. 
navt'i,  RV  'fleet').     See  Ship. 

NAZARENES  {nazcop&IOI  [Ti.  WH]),  the  'sect' 
(atpcffLs)  whose  'ringleader'  (irpuToo-TdTtis),  according 
to  the  orator  Tertullus  {q.v.),  was  Paul  (Acts Vis). 
'  Nazarenes  '  at  once  suggests  '  Nazareth  ' ;  Blass  thinks 
that  there  is  an  implication  of  contempt.  But  was 
'Jesus  of  Nazareth'  1  contemptuous  title?  All  that 
we  can  say  is  that  '  Nazarenes '  is  specifically  Jewish,  as 
'Christians'  or  '  Chrcstians '  (see  Christian,  Name 
of,  §  1)  is  specifically  Gentile.  It  seems  originally 
to  have  meant  '  Galileans, '  and  to  have  expressed  the 
same  historical  fact  as  the  accusation  formulated  in  Lk. 
235  (cp  Actsl037),  'He  stirs  up  the  people,  teaching 
throughout  all  Juda-:a,  and  beginning  from  Galilee  unto 
this  place.'  A  Jewish-Christian  sect  afterwards  appro- 
priated the  term. 

At  the  time  of  Epiphanius  the  sect  was  to  be  found  in  Coele- 
Syria,  Decapolis  (Pella),  and  Basanitis  (Cocabe).  According  to 
that  authority  {Pan.  U!t  7)  they  were  Jews  pure  and  simple,  but 
recognised  the  new  covenant  as  well  as  the  old,  and  believed  in 
the  resurrection,  and  in  the  one  God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
Tertullus,  however,  is  made  to  use  the  term  Nazarenes  in  the 
broad  sense  of  'followers  of  Jesus';  it  is  associated  no  doubt 
with  disparaging  terms,  but  is  not  in  itself  disparaging. 

NAZARETH  (N&z&pe6  and  N&ZApeT  are  best 
attested;  Na£apa  [Ti.  WH]  is  found  in  Mt.4i3  [NbB*  33],  -a9 
[A],  -ex  [B2],  -efl  [K*D]  and  in  Lk.  4  16  -a  [KB*  33],  -a$  [A],  -ar  [A], 
-e5  [D] ;  Keim,  Jesu  von  JVazara,  1 319  2421  3670  argues 
strongly  for  Na.tfa.pa),  whence  Nazarene  (Na^apqco?  [Ti.  WH], 
Mk.  1  24  10 47  [BLA],  -opijvos  [D],  -wpaios  [NAC]  ;  1467  -a.pi)vo<; 
[BCL],  -oprjros  [D],  -upaio;  [A];  166  -apijeos  [K,  etc.],  -wpato? 
[LA];  Lk.  434-op>ii'Os[D*]24iQ  [KBL], -wpcuos  [AD].  Na£w- 
paloy  [Ti.  WH],  Mt.  223  2671  Lk.  18 37,  -ap-qvos  [D,  etc.] ;  Jn. 
18  5,  -apijeos  [D,  etc.] ;  7;  19 19  ;  also  seven  or,  including  Acts9  5, 
eight  times  in  Acts) 

A  '  city  of  Galilee,'  the  residence  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ; 
known  as  Jesus'  'own  country'  (warpts),  because  till 
m     .  ...  his  baptism  he  resided  there  with  his 

JT-l!i  famil7  (Mt-4l3  21 11    Mk.l9  Lk.  126 

ana  nistory.     2^g5i  4ifi  Jn_  x^f  [45/.j  Acts  io3s). 

From   Nazareth  Jesus   derived  his   Talmudic  name  of 

'Jesus  the  Nazarene'   (n^amEM  Sank.  43a   lojb.  Sot. 

47a),   and  his  disciples   the  name   'Nazarenes'  (nnsia 

Ta'dn.  27 b).      In  the  Gospels,  too,  and  in  Acts  Jesus  is 

constantly  called  'Jesus  of  Nazareth,'  and  in  Acts  24  5 

Tertullus  calls  the  Christians  'Nazarenes'  (cp  Mt.  223, 

on   which  see  below).1       Nazareth   being    thus  closely 

identified  with  Jesus,  it  is  strange  to  find  that  until  the 

reign  of  Constantine  (Epiph.  adv.  Hcer.  1 136)  it  had  none 

but  Jewish  inhabitants — a  fact  which  is  obviously  fatal 

to   the  so-called  traditional  sites  in  the  present  town. 

In  the  time  of  Epiphanius  there  were  certainly  Christians 

at  Nazareth  ;  but  it  was  not  yet  much  visited  by  pilgrims,2 

for    Jerome  in   the   same  century  speaks  of  Paula  as 

passing  with  all  speed  through  Nazareth   '  the   Lord's 

nursing-mother'  {Ep.  86). 

In  the  sixth  century,  however,  a  large  basilica  stood  there 
(Antoninus),  and  in  the  fifth  a  church  over  the  house  of  Mary 
(Arculf)-  The  place  suffered  severely  from  the  Moslem  conquest ; 
but  the  Crusaders  honoured  it,  not  only  by  erecting  churches 
there,  but  by  transferring  thither  the  see  of  Scythopolis.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Franks  again  reduced  Nazareth  to  insignificance  ; 
but  since  the  eighteenth  century  it  has  gradually  grown  in 
importance,  and  now  numbers  about  10,000  souls.  Its  secluded 
position,  however,  and  the  want  of  springs  (there  is  only  one), 
render  this  prosperity,  which  seems  to  have  temporary  causes, 
rather  precarious. 

The  modern  en-Ndsira  (as  it  is  called  by  the  natives) 
«    tut   j  is  situated  in   Lower  Galilee,    N.    of  the 

'     .,  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  nearly  mid- 

way between  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  and 
the    Mediterranean.       It    runs   up    the  sides    of  -  hill 

1  The  Oriental  Christians,  however,  call  themselves  nasfira 
(sing,  nasrani). 

2  Was  this  due  to  indignation  at  the  obstinate  unbelief  of  the 
people  of  Nazareth,  and  their  reported  attempt  on  the  life  of 
their  Prophet  (Lk.  428-30)? 
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facing  the  E.  and  SE. ,  in  a  basin  entirely  shut  in  by 
hills,  except  on  the  S. ,  where  a  narrow  rocky  gorge 
leads  to  the  great  plain.  Whether  the  earlier  city 
occupied  the  same  site,  is  doubtful  ;  there  are  said  to  be 
traces  of  buildings  just  above.  The  monks  of  Nazareth 
assert  that  in  Christ's  time  the  city  extended  as  far  as 
the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Kafsy  {or  if  not,  that  it  was 
entirely  situated  there),  a  mountain  with  a  precipice 
overhanging  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  nearly  2  m.  S.  by 
E.  of  the  present  Nazareth.  This  is  connected  with 
the  latest  and  clumsiest  of  all  the  Christian  legends  of 
Nazareth,  and  such  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  as 
Guenn,  though  he  treats  the  legend  of  the  'Mount  of 
Precipitation '  with  respect,  rejects  without  hesitation 
the  theory  on  which  it  has  come  to  be  based.1 

As  Gu£rin  and  Robinson  agree,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  some  precipice  of  the  north-western  hill 
(the  Jebel  es-Sih)  should  not  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
'  precipitation'  (KaraKpTj/xviaaL  '  to  hurl  headlong  down  ' ) 
intended  by  the  writer  of  Lk.  429.  There  is  a  place  by 
the  Maronite  church  where  the  hill  '  breaks  off  in  a 
perpendicular  wall  40  or  50  ft.  in  height '  ;  this, 
Robinson  thinks,  may  well  have  been  the  spot  whither 
the  Jews  led  Jesus.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  Mt.  13  54-58 
and  Mk.  61-6  we  have  a  form  of  the  tradition  which 
is  strictly  inconsistent  with  that  in  Lk.  4 16-31.  There 
are  indeed  some  features  in  Lk. 's  version  which 
have  illustrative  value  for  the  ministry  of  Jesus   (viz. 

a,  his  choice  of  Is.  61 12a  as  a  lesson  in  the  synagogue  ; 

b,  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  proverb,  '  Physician, 
heal  thyself,2  and  c,  his  striking  applications  of  details 
in  the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha) ;  but  two  even  of  these 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  version  in  Mt.  and 
Mk. ,  and  to  have  been  misplaced  ;  and  most  certainly 
the  story  of  the  frenzied  Nazarenes  dragging  their  victim 
to  a  precipice  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  natural  and 
probable  tradition  in  the  two  other  Gospels.  It  is  best 
not  to  foster  historical  illusions  ;  a  true  life  of  Jesus  can 
well  afford  to  spare  the  improbable  story  of  the  dis- 
honour put  upon  him  by  his  own  townsmen. 

If  sites  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  Jesus  must  be 
had,  the  two  spots  which  have  most  claim  to  be  so 
regarded  are  :  (1)  the  spring  known  variously  as  '  Mary's 
Spring,'  'Jesus'  Spring,'  and  'Gabriel's  Spring,'  and 
(2)  the  summit  of  the  mountain  above  Nazareth. 
(1)  Of  the  spring,  Socin  remarks  that  'as  this  is  the 
only  spring  which  the  town  possesses,  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  the  child  Jesus  and  his  mother  were  once  among 
its  regular  frequenters.'  3  (2)  Anyone  oppressed  by  the 
limited  life  of  a  village  would  naturally  climb  the  Jebel 
es-Slh  (1602  ft.  above  the  sea),  and  he  would  be  amply 
rewarded  for  his  pains.  Far  and  near,  spots  famous  in 
Israelitish  history,  as  well  as  fair  to  look  upon,  are 
spread  out  before  the  eye.  Mt.  Tabor,  much  of  the 
Great  Plain,  Mt.  Carmel  and  the  Bay  of  Acre,  the  fine 
plain  of  el-Battof  with  Seffiriych  (Sepphoris)  at  its  S. 
end,  Safed  on  its  hill,  and  the  distant  snows  of  Hermon 
— such  is  the  noble  panorama  of  the  Nazareth  mountain. 
Most  important  is  it,  however,  to  remember  that  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  there  were  places  not  far  off,  throbbing 
with  the  tumultuous  industrial  life  of  the  present.      If 

1  r.ucrin  {Galilie,\q-j)  suggests  that  'the  mountain'  (tou 
opovs)  in  Lk.  4  29  may  mean  all  the  heights  around  Nazareth 
collectively  !  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  precipice  was 
selected  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  prominence,  when  seen  from 
Esdraelon.     The  legend  is  of  very  late  origin. 

-  The  natural  interpretation  of  'Ye  will  surely  say  to  me,'  etc. 
(Lk.  4  25),  is  that,  according  to  the  Nazarenes,  their  gifted 
townsman  ought  to  have  proved  his  supernatural  capacities  by 
doing  something  to  raise  himself  in  the  social  scale.  Poverty 
was  no  better  than  a  disease.  'Thou  clever  physician,  who 
canst  cast  out  demons  from  others,  produce  gold  and  silver  and 
fine  clothes  for  thyself,  and  we  will  believe  thee.  Make  thyself 
fit  for  the  highest  society,  and  cease  to  consort  with  the  meanest 
and  vilest.  Then  we  will  give  up  calling  thee  "the  carpenter," 
and  if  thou  shouldest  aim  even  at  the  Messianic  crown,  the 
Galileans  shall  be  at  thy  side.'  The  evangelist  himself  seems  to 
have  misunderstood  this  traditional  saying  of  Christ. 

»  Baed.  Pal.P),  282. 
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the  Nazareth  which  we  know  to-day  is  on  the  site  of 
the  Nazareth  of  Jesus,  we  can  understand,  as  we  gaze 
from  that  lofty  observatory,  the  combination  of  sym- 
pathy with  reserve  or  detachment  which  characterised 
Jesus.  Retired,  but  not  shut  off  from  the  world — 
haunted,  but  not  disturbed,  by  a  sense  of  adjacent 
populousness — Jesus  would  have  found  leisure  in  such 
a  nook  as  this  to  brood  over  spiritual  problems  and  the 
true  wants  of  his  people.  Dean  Farrar  has  given 
eloquent  expression  to  the  longing  of  the  Christian  heart 
to  feel  that  here  at  least  are  '  holy  fields '  which  the  feet 
of  Jesus  have  trodden.1 

At  this  point,  however,  the  warning  of  Dean  Stanley 
not  to  build  our  faith  on  symbols  and  sacred  sites  may 

™  well  be  referred  to.      It  is  very  doubtful 

'        .  .  „  .       whether  the  beautiful  mountain  village  of 

Nazareth  was  really  the  dwelling-place  of 

Jesus.      No  such  town  as  Nazareth  is  mentioned  in  the 

OT,  in  Josephus,  or  in  the  Talmud. 

It  has  been  suggested  indeed  that  Nazareth  may  he  a  corrup- 
tion of  En  Sarid — i.e.,  'the  fountain  of  Sarid ' ;  Sarid  is  the 
name  of  a  place  on  the  S.  border  of  Zebulun  in  the  MT  of 
Josh.  1'J  10  12.2  Unfortunately,  the  name  is  most  probably  in- 
correctly read  (see  Sarid),  and  the  supposed  corruption  is 
difficult  to  comprehend.  As  to  the  Talmud  ;  it  is  supposed  by 
some  that  Nazareth  is  the  'white  house  on  the  mountain '•* 
(inn  pS  T\"l)t  which  was  one  of  the  places  that  supplied  wine 
for  the  drink-offerings  ;  and  this  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
statement  of  Quaresmius  that  Nazareth  was  formerly  called 
Medina  abiat — i.e.,  'civitas  alba'  (?).  Quaresmius,  however, 
is  no  older  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  'white  house'  of 
the  Mishna  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Lebonah  (g.v.). 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  Nazareth  (mi'j)  is  thought  to 
be  in  an  elegy  of  Kalir  for  the  ninth  day  of  Ab,  where  'j  rnotyo 
is  the  designation  of  a  '  course '  of  priests  settled  at  Nazareth. 
Kalir's  date  is  perhaps  900  a.d.,  but  the  elegy  is  based  on  an 
ancient  Midrash  now  lost.4  This,  however,  is  rather  vague; 
and  the  question  would  still  remain,  What  is  meant  by  Nazareth? 

Was  Nazareth  originally  the  name  of  a  town  (or 
village)  at  all?  There  are  two  NT  passages  which  may 
well  suggest  a  doubt.  One  is  Mt.  223,  'And  he  came 
and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene.'  The  passage  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, but  without  sure  result.  Most  commentators 
have  seen  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of  the  '  shoot ' 
^lsa,  nescr)  in  Is.  11  ib  ;  so  already  eruditi  Hebrtsi  in 
Jerome's  time.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  however,  that 
the  synonymous  word  simah  (nDS),  which  had  long  been 
in  possession  of  the  field  as  a  Messianic  title,  should 
have  been  displaced  among  the  Christians  by  nfaer  (*iw). 
It  is  rather  an  allusion  to  Is.  9i/  ,  '  the  land  of  Zebulun 
and  the  land  of  Naphtali,  .   Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,' 

which  is  quoted  in  Mt.  413-16  with  reference  to  Jesus' 
dwelling  in  Capernaum,  but  which  was  surely  applied 
by  the  first  Christians  to  his  early  ministry  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee — not  to  his  residence  at  Capernaum,  nor 
to  his  earlier  dwelling  at  Nazareth,  but  to  his  Galilasan 
ministry  as  a  whole.  In  a.  word,  Nazareth  ought  to 
mean  'Galilee,'  and  Nazarene  ought  to  mean  'Galilasan.' 

The  other  passage  is  Jn.  I45/. ,  where  Philip  tells 
Nathanael  that  he  and  others  have  found  the  Great  One 
spoken  of  in  the  scriptures,  and  Nathanael  returns 
answer,  '  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth?'  In  passing,  we  cannot  avoid  correcting 
the  text  of  v.  46.  It  is  plain,  both  from  the  context  and 
from  the  parallel  passage  Jn.  741,  that  Nathanael  means, 
not  to  put  a.  slight  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
Nazarenes,  but  to  affirm  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  the 
scriptures,  that  the  Messiah  cannot  proceed  from 
Galilee.  Therefore,  tl  dyadbv  must  have  taken  the 
place  of  some  title  of  the  Messiah.  The  right  reading 
must  be  6  ciyios,  '  the  Holy  One,'  which  is  a  title  of  the 
Messiah  in  Acts  3 14  Rev.  37  (cp  John  669,  reading 
6  dyios  tou  deov,  with  WH  and  RV,  Mk.  I24  Lk.  434). 

1  Life  of  Christ,  78. 

2  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  1 146. 

3  Mishna,  Mendhoth,  Qj. 

4  Neubauer,  Geogr.  du  Talmud,  82,  85,  190 ;  cp  117. 
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Tt  in  ti  ayaSov  was  originally  rat  (a  dittogram)  ;  ayaQ  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  ayios  (0  and  <r  were  confounded  in  pronunciation)  ;  ov 
may  perhaps  come  from  o,  i.e.,  6,  transposed). 

Thus  the  passage  becomes,  '  Can  the  Holy  One  pro- 
ceed from  Nazareth,'  and  'Nazareth'  (cp  Jn.  741,  and 
also  Mt.  266a  with  v.  71)  means  '  Galilee.'  We  cannot, 
indeed,  prove  this  beyond  dispute  ;  but  we  can  perhaps 
make  it  as  good  as  certain  from  a  critical  point  of  view. 
The  form  Nazareth  is  probably  less  correct  than 
Nazara,  and  Nazara  implies  a  Hebrew  form  -vn,  which 
is  also  required  to  account  for  nxu,  the  Talmudic  word 
for  Nazarene  (see  above,  §  1).  It  is  probably  the  same 
name  which  enters  into  the  name  Genncsar  —  a  more 
correct  form  than  Gennesaret  {t/.v. ),  found  in  1  Mace. 
II67  [ANc'a«  c-b],  in  Mt.  14 ?4  (D*),  and  Mk.  6  53  (D), 
in  Josephus,  and  in  all  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Aramaic 
versions.1 

We  can  now  understand  an  enigmatical  phrase  in 
the  Talmud.  According  to  Neubauer,2  ,thx  Dnh  n*n 
(.l/i^V/a,  70.7)  is  equivalent  to  ,v,_)X3  'S  '3 — i.e.,  'Beth- 
lehem near  Nazareth,'  or,  '  in  the  district  of  Nazareth '  ; 
it  is  to  the  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun  that  reference  is 
made.  Gratz  differs  slightly  from  this  ;  he  thinks  that 
the  northern  Bethlehem  was,  in  the  post-exilic  period, 
called  Nazareth,  so  that  rrnx.  or  rm^:,  somehow  means 
Nazareth.  The  truth  surely  is  that  Bethlehem  nosh-Jvyah 
means  '  the  Galilsean  Bethlehem. '  Just  as  the  southern 
Bethlehem,  however,  was  sometimes  called  '  Bethlehem 
(of)  Judah  '  (so  five  times  in  OT,  cp  also  Mic.  52),  so,  we 
need  not  doubt,  the  northern  Bethlehem  was  called 
la  c~sjT3.  'Bethlehem  (of)  Nazar  (or  Nesar) ' — i.e., 
Bethlehem  of  Galilee. 

This  furnishes  a  key  to  the  famous  problem  as  to  the 

birthplace  of  Jesus.      Why  was    Nazareth   called   the 

_,     ,  .  , ,      irarpts  or   '  fatherland '  of  Jesus  if  he 

4.  me  Dirt  A-  was  reauy  borri(  not  at  Nazareth,  but 
place  ot  Jesus.  at  Bethlehem  ?  And  how  came  j0Seph 
and  Man,',  who  apparently  felt  a  strong  attraction 
to  Nazareth,  to  go  to  Bethlehem-Judah  at  all?  Note, 
by  the  way,  that  Mt.  1 18-25  does  not  name  the  birth- 
place of  Jesus,  and  that  Mk.  and  Jn.  pass  over  the 
birth  of  Jesus  altogether,  allowing  us  to  suppose  that 
his  childhood  and  youth  were  altogether  passed  at 
Nazareth.  To  the  question  why  Nazareth  was  called 
the  fatherland  of  Jesus,  no  direct  answer  is  furnished. 
All  that  Mt.  can  tell  us  is  that  Joseph  was  afraid  to  go 
into  Judaaa  because  of  Archelaus,  and  therefore  '  turned 
aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee,  and  came  and  dwelt 
in  a  city  called  Nazareth.'  To  the  question  why  Joseph 
and  Mary  went  to  Bethlehem -judah,  Mt.  virtually 
replies  that  the  Christ  had  to  be  born  there  because  of 
the  prophecy  in  Mic.  52[i],  whilst  Lk. 's  answer  is  that 
Joseph,  who  had  previously  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  was 
obliged  to  go  up  {with  his  wife)  to  Bethlehem  in 
Judasa,  because  of  the  census  of  Cyrenius.  The  state- 
ment of  Lk.  is  accepted  by  conservative  scholars  on  the 
ground  that  recent  researches  (see  Quirinius)  have  made 
it  probable  that  one  of  several  periodical  censuses  took 
place  in  Palestine  as  elsewhere  in  8  B.C.  or  in  6  A. D. 
But  obviously  the  reasoning  is  imperfect.  If  the  Gospels 
agreed  as  to  the  main  circumstances  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  so  that  we  could  assume  a  popular  tradition,  then 
the  historical  plausibility  of  Lk. 's  setting  would  be  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  tradition.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  The  discrepancies  of  the  evangelists 
compel  us  to  make  some  hypothesis,  and  the  hypothesis 
which  best  accounts  for  the  phenomena  is,  not  that 
which  is  generally  current  among  NT  critics,  and  is 
vigorously  maintained  by  Keim  [Jesus  of  Nazara,  2 108) 

1  CpWellh.  7/(7f2>,  255,  who  thinks  that  the  form  'Gennesaret' 
arose  by  contamination  with  Kinnereth  or  with  Nazareth.  He 
refers  to  HaleVy  as  the  author  of  the  explanation  of  nesar  in 
Gennesar  as=  Galilee,  and  of  Nazarene  as  =  Galilean.  According 
to  Buhl,  however  {Pal.  113,  n.  229),  Halevy  does  not  explain 
Nesar  as  'Galilee,'  but  as  a  city  called,  from  its  inhabitants, 
'  city  of  carpenters  '  *1DJ  rnpJ. 

2  Giogr,  du  Taltn.  189. 
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— viz.  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem  was  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  sign  of  the  Messiahship,  but  that, 
in  the  earliest  form  of  the  evangelical  tradition,  Jesus 
was  said  to  have  been  born  in  Bethlehem-Nazareth  ( = 
Bethlehem  of  Galilee).  The  Bethlehem  of  Zebulun  (Josh. 
19i5),  about  7  m.  WNW.  of  Nazareth  and  a  somewhat 
less  distance  from  Semriyeh,  is  the  city  meant  (see  Beth- 
lehem ii. ).  The  title  Bethlehem-Nazareth  was  mis- 
understood by  some  of  the  transmitters  of  the  tradition, 
so  that  while  some  said,  '  Jesus  was  born  at  Bethlehem,' 
others  said,  '  Jesus  was  born  at  Nazareth.'  *  Bethlehem  ' 
without  any  explanatory  addition  was  naturally  supposed 
to  be  the  southern  Bethlehem,  and  the  well-known 
narratives  so  poetic,  so  full  of  spiritual  suggestion,  in 
Mt.  2  and  Lk.  2i-2o  (which  are  unsupported  by  the 
other  Gospels)  have  arisen  in  consequence.  To  this 
theory  it  is  no  valid  objection  that  it  involves  going 
behind  the  present  evangelical  narratives  ;  that  is  in  fact 
indispensable  to  historical  criticism, — we  have  to  do  so 
continually  in  OT  criticism,  and  no  good  reason  has 
been  offered  for  invariably  acquiescing  in  the  oldest 
extant  forms  of  the  evangelic  traditions.  We  must  also 
avoid  exaggerating  the  influence  (real  as  it  doubtless  was) 
of  OT  prophecy  on  the  traditional  narratives  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  confront  the 
complex  critical  problem  bravely,  because,  in  spite  of 
the  existence  of  rock-cut  tombs  up  the  hill,  towards  the 
W. ,  we  cannot  perhaps  venture  to  assert  positively  that 
there  was  a  '  city  called  Nazareth '  in  Jesus'  time. 

What  the  meaning  of  Nazareth  {i.e.,  Galilee)  is,  can  hardly 
be  made  out.  The  current  explanations,  'guard,'  'branch,' 
'flower'  (Jerome,  Ep.  xlvi.  ad  Marcellam,  'florem  Galilsea^'), 
have  a  very  insecure  basis. 

The  historical  result  relative  to  Jesus'  birthplace  here  arrived 
at  agrees  with  that  of  Gratz  (MGWJ,  29  [1880],  481-484);  it  had 
already  been  hinted  by  Neubauer,  Giogr.  du  Taltn.,  1868,  p. 
191. 

Robinson,   BR,  3 183-200 ;   GueYin,  Galilie,  1  (1880),   83-102; 
Tobler,  Nazareth  in  Palastina  (1868)  ;  PEF 
5.  Literature.   Mem.  1  275.^!  328  ;  EdeTsheim,Jesits  the  Mes- 
siah, 1 146  233 ;  GAS,  HG,  432-435. 

T.  K.  ^. 

NAZIRITE,  AV  Nazarite  finj,  or  DTT^N  TM,  i.e., 

'consecrated  to  God';  ey^&MeNOC,    HYrMGNOC  [in 

i    -Do*™]*      Nu-J-  ApACMOC  Hr-|ACM€NOc[in  Am- 

Sons  "  and  in  Judg*  [A]]'  NA2e|P'  NAz[e]i- 
p&ioc,  also  Arioc  [apon]  eeoy1  [in 
Judg.])  was  the  name  among  the  Hebrews  for  one 
who  had  in  a  peculiar  sense  separated  or  devoted 
himself  to  Yahwe2  (in  Nu.  62/,  5/-.  "  *Wil  'to  take 
the  Nazirite  vow  of  separation  or  consecration';  cp 
the  noun  nizer  pH],  applied  in  the  same  chapter 
to  the  consecration  of  the  Nazirite ;  and  cp  Conse- 
crate). The  same  word  [nZzir)  occurs  in  Syriac 
— not  as  a.  mere  loan-word; — it  is  applied,  e.g. ,  to 
maidens  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Belthis ; 3  in 
Hebrew  the  best  rendering  is  'devotee.'  Our  first 
question,  in  considering  the  nazir  or  'devotee,'  has 
regard  to  the  essential  conditions  of  his  state.  The 
special  characteristics  of  a  Nazirite  devotee  were  unshorn 
locks  and  abstinence  from  wine  (Judg.  13  s,  cp  Moore, 
ad  loc.  ;  1  S.  In  Am.  2n  12)  ;  full  regulations  for  the 
legal  observance  of  the  Nazirite  vow  are  given  in  Nu.  6, 
where  every  product  of  the  grape  vine  is  forbidden,  and 
the  Nazirite  is  further  enjoined  to  abstain  from  approach- 
ing a  dead  body,  even  if  it  be  that  of  his  nearest  relative, 
The  law  in  question  is  not  pre-exilic,  and  is  plainly 
directed  to  the  regulation  of  a  known  usage.  It  con- 
templates the  assumption  of  the  vow  for  a  limited 
period,  and  gives  particular  details  as  to  the  atoning 
ceremonies  at  the  sanctuary  by  which  the  vow  must  be 
recommenced  if  broken  by  accidental  defilement,  and 

1  So  Judg.  13  7  16  17  [B]  (pa£Le]tpaio?,  AL).  Nestle  thinks 
that  this  use  of  a-yios  (aytov)  may  illustrate  rb  yevviofjievov 
aytov  in  Lk.  1  35. 

2  On  the  relation  of  -)u»  'to  consecrate,'  and  -rrj,  'to  vow, 
see  We.  Heid.V),  143  ;  and  especially  RSity,  4B2/I 

3  S.  Isaac.  Ant.  (Bickell),  I212  ;  RSP),  483. 
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the  closing  sacrifice,  at  which  the  Nazirite,  on  the  expiry 
of  his  vuw,  cuts  off  his  hair  and  burns  it  on  the  altar, 
thus  returning  to  ordinary  life.  Among  the  later  Jews 
the  Nazirite  vow  of  course  corresponded  with  the  legal 
ordinance,  which  was  further  developed  by  the  scribes 
in  their  usual  manner  (Mishna,  XJzir;  cp  i  Mace.  349 
Acts  2123/.,  Jos.  Ant.xix.  61,  #/ii.  15i). 

How  far,  we  must  now  ask,  does  this  ordinance  agree 
with  pre-exilic  (i.e.,  post-Solomonic1)  usage?     The  two 

2   Pre-exilic  PassaSes  generally  appealed  to  are  Judg. 
13  and   1  S.  1.      An  objection,   however, 


usages. 


will  presently  be  raised  to  the  acceptance 


of  the  second  as  an  authority  for  the  early  Nazirite 
usage,  and  even  as  regards  the  first  it  is  not  impossible 
that  in  its  present  form  it  may  have  received  modifi- 
cation. This  remark  applies  to  Judg.  I34714,  where 
the  details  imposing  an  elaborately  strict  regimen  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  an  interpolator  (Bohme).  This  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  only  detail  of  the  later  Nazirite 
vow  which  is  authenticated  by  references  in  the  Samson- 
legends  is  the  wearing  long  hair.  That  the  hero  was 
regarded  originally  as  an  abstainer  from  wine  is  by  no 
means  probable,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  avoid 
impurity,  for  he  is  said  to  have  touched  the  carcase  of  a 
lion,  and  to  have  been  often  in  contact  with  the  slain. 
Of  Samuel  too  (if  1  S.  1  may  here  be  quoted)  we  are 
only  told  that  his  mother  vowed  to  give  him  to  Yahwe 
all  his  days,  and  that  no  razor  should  come  upon  his 
head  (iS,  In;  note  the  addition  of  (£>,  'wine  and 
strong  liquor  he  shall  not  drink').  It  is  not  strictly 
critical,  however,  to  refer  to  Samuel,  for  he  is  nowhere 
called  a  Nazirite  (Sirach's  description  [Ecclus.  4613c] 
'a  ndsir  of  Yahwe  in  prophecy,'  ,1x133  '"•  TU.  does  not 
count),  and  from  Ezek.  44  20  we  may  probably  infer  that 
letting  the  hair  grow  was  an  ancient  priestly  custom.2 
Rightly  does  Wellhausen  assert  that  according  to  the 
true  text  of  1  S.  In  Samuel  was  neither  a  ndthin  ((55 
Septra;  Sordv,  cp  Nu.  3g  186)  nor  a  ndzlr. 

It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  conditions  of  Naziriteship 
in  ancient  times  were  much  less  strict  than  afterwards  ; 
plain,  too,  that  the  framers  of  the  legal  ordinance  had 
no  comprehension  of  the  original  Nazirite  vow.  In  the 
case  of  Samson,  who  is  the  only  known  example  of  1 
Nazirite  in  early  times,  the  long  hair  is  a  mark  of  con- 
secration to  God  (dmSk  T!3,  Judg.  I35)  for  a  special 
service  to  his  people.  The  hair  being  a  symbol  and 
centre  of  vitality  (see  Cuttings  of  the  Flesh,  §  2  ; 
Hair,  §  2),  to  leave  it  uncut  during  an  arduous  under- 
taking in  which  the  divine  aid  had  been  specially  im- 
plored,3 and  to  sacrifice  it  when  success  had  been 
obtained,  were  equally  natural.  Examples  of  this 
primitive  custom  are  given  by  Spencer,  De  Legibus  Heb. 
3  1,  cap  6  ;  but  the  most  important  parallels  come  from 
Arabia. 

There  the  vow  was  generally  one  of  war  or  revenge  (Hamasa, 
167;  'Antara,  Mo'al.l-ji,',  Moh.  in  Medina,  201),  and  till  it 
was  accomplished  the  man  who  vowed  left  his  hair  unshorn  and 
unkempt,  and  abstained  from  wine,  women,  ointment,  and  per- 
fume. Such  is  the  figure  of  Shanfara  as  described  in  his 
Ldmlya.  The  observances  of  the  ihrdm  belong  to  the  same 
usage  (see  Ency.  Brit.  15  674;  WRS,  Rel.  Sew  A2),  333),  and 
we  find  that  at  Tfiif  it  was  customary  to  shear  the  hair  at  the 
sanctuary  after  a  journey  (Moh.  in  Medina,  ed.  Wellh.  381). 
Cp  also  Schwally,  Kriegsalterthiutier,  i.  (1901). 

The  difference  which  may  be  noticed  between  the 
Arabic  usage  and  the  easy  Naziriteship  of  Samson,  need 
not  surprise  us.  After  all,  Samson  [<7.^-]  is  not  a 
historical  character,  but  a  product  of  the  popular  wit, 
which  vivified  dim  historical  traditions  of  a  long  contest 
with  the  Philistines,  and  refused  no  detail  suggested  by 
mythic  or  other  stories  of  heroic  men.  That  Nazirites 
in  pre-exilic  times  abstained  from  wine,  need  not  be 
doubted.      Whether  the  enjoyment  of  every  '  product  of 

1  Post-Solomonic,  because  the  date  of  the  documents  is  much 
later  than  that  of  the  events  professedly  described  in  them. 

'■*  RSM,  483  ;  Smend,  A  T  Rel.  Gesch.P),  95,  n.  2  ;  cp  Hair, 
§3- 

3  See  Judg.  5  2,  according  to  WRS's  'interpretation.  Cp, 
however,  Hair,  §  3. 
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the  vine '  was  forbidden  by  usage,  seems  more  uncertain  ; 
the  account  of  the  Rechabites  in  Jer.  hardly  justifies  us 
in  asserting  this.1 

The  spirit  of  warlike  patriotism  that  characterised  the 

old  religion  of  Israel  naturally  produced  Nazirites,  and 

we  may  assume  that  the  vow  of  such 

3.  Liate  persons    resembled    Shanfara's    more 

developments.  dosely  than  Samson.S-      There  is  an 

unmistakable  trace  of  this  asceticism  in  parts  of  the  life 
of  David  (see  2S.II11  and  perhaps  1  S.  21 4/).  We 
need  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  ancient  Nazirites 
were  exclusively  warriors.  They  were  also  speaking 
examples  of  the  old  Israelitish  ideal  of  life,  and  may 
therefore  have  been  drawn  from  different  classes.  From 
the  allusions  in  Am.  2  n/.'2  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
at  one  time  they  had  an  importance — perhaps  even  an 
organisation  —  parallel  to  that  of  the  prophets,  which 
the  true  servants  of  Yahwe  recognised  as  divinely  sanc- 
tioned, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Canaanised  popular 
religion  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  made  light  of  an  insti- 
tution that  belonged  to  «.  very  different  religious  type 
from  Canaanite  nature- worship.  The  Nazirites  de- 
scribed by  Amos  have  also  a  parallel  {so  far  as  not 
drinking  wine  is  concerned)  in  the  Rechabites  \_q.v.\ 

By  the  sixth  century  B.C.  the  Nazirite  vow  has  lost 
its  old  simplicity  and  much  of  its  old  importance.  The 
Priestly  Code  knows  only  of  a  temporary  Naziriteship, 
and  presupposes  that  the  vow  may  be  taken  by  women  ; 
the  directions  are  given  in  full  in  Nu.  6  (see  above,  §1). 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  Lam.  47  the  rendering 
'  her  Nazirites'  (AV)  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  con- 
text ;  RV  gives  'her  nobles.'  Whether,  however,  ttj 
ought  to  be  interpreted  thus  widely,  may  be  doubted. 
It  is  possible  to  read  n^n,  'her  magnates'  ;  the  trans- 
position of  letters  is  very  easy,  and  we  are  spared  the 
necessity  of  supposing  a  rare  meaning,  '  noble,'  for  -pia. 
In  Lev.  25s  ii  it  is  doubtful  whether  tu  ought  to  be 
rendered  'an  unpruned  vine.'  Gray,  indeed,  would  use 
this  as  a  proof  that  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word 
'Nazirite'  (a  person  with  unshorn  hair)  had  over- 
powered the  primary  sense  of  '  devotee.'  But  surely  it 
is  more  natural  (with  Gratz)  to  emend  -pu  into  th 
(vintage),  corresponding  in  v.  5  to  Tip  (harvest). 

On  this  we  shall  not  dwell  (see  Dillmann's  com- 
mentary) ;  we  pass  on  at  once  to  the  NT,  and  notice 
a.  NT  f  tnat  some  commentators  find  the  Nazirite 
4.  Nl  reter-  yow  referred  to  in  Acts  21 23^      No  less 

a.  person  than  the  apostle  Paul  is  sup- 
posed by  them  to  have  taken  such  a  vow,  but  without 
waiting  till  he  had  fulfilled  the  minimum  period  of 
thirty  days'  residence  in  Palestine  required  by  the  school 
of  Shammai3  (cp  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  §  7).  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  certain.  Cp  also  Lk.  1 15 
(John  the  Baptist),  and  the  traditional  account  of  James 
the  Just  (see  James,  3). 

Dillmann,  Num.,  Deut.,Jos. ;  Driver,  Joel  and  A mos,  152,/C  ; 
W.  R.  Smith,  RSW,  332/,  482;  We.  Heid.V),   117^  166/; 

Stade,   GVI%  1  479  ;    Smend,   Lehrbuch  der 
6.  Literature,   alttest.  Rel.-gesch.V),  9^-96;  Nowack,  Arch. 

2  133^  (with  reff.);  Eenzinger,  Arch.  429 
ff.;  Grill,  in  Jahrbb.  f.  prot.  Theol,  1880,  pp.  645^;  G.  B. 
Gray,  in  Jour?i.  of  Theol.  Studies,!  201  ^.;  Griineisen,  Dcr 
A/wiencultus,  1900,  pp.  467192112^;  Schwally,  Kriegsalter- 
t/iitmer,  1901  (ingenious).  w.  R.  S. — T.  K.  C. 

NEAH  (nwil;  aoza  [B],  NoyA  [L],  ANN.  [A]), 
in  Zebulun  (Josh.  19 13!),  possibly  a  corruption  of  Neiel 
[q-v.~\,  which  appears  in  z>.  27,  very  near  the  valley  of 
Iphtah-el  (also  mentioned  in  v.  14),  in  the  delimitation 
of  Asher. 

1  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Kenite  kinsmen  and 
allies  of  the  primitive  bene  Israel  can  have  been  really  opposed 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  Negeb  was,  in  parts,  a  vine- 
producing  country  (see  Negeb). 

2  The  slight  doubt  expressed  by  G.  B.  Gray  whether  the 
Nazirites  in  the  time  of  Amos  were  compelled  to  abstain  from 
wine,  seems  hardly  necessary. 

3  The  school  of  Hillel,  however,  declared  that  the  residence 
must  be  for  the  whole  time  to  which  the  original  vow  referred. 
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NEAPOLIS  (nsa  ttoaic.  Acts  16  n;  WH,  NeA.- 
TTOAic).  'he  port  at  which  Paul  landed  on  the  second 
day  from  Troas,  when  he  sailed  thence  in  response  to 
the  vision  calling  him  to  Macedonia.  Originally  be- 
longing, like  all  this  coast,  as  far  as  the  Strymon,  to 
Thrace,1  Neapolis  was  at  this  time  (about  50  a.d.  )  in  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  Its  name  ( '  New  Town  ')  would 
indicate  that  it  was  either  a  recent  foundation  or  an 
older  and  unimportant  place  awakened  to  new  life  by 
the  accession  of  fresh  colonists — perhaps  from  Daton, 
which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  (Strabo,  330,  frag.  36, 
&o.TT)v(i>v  t6\ls  NeairoMs  kclI  aiJrd  t6  A&tov),  if,  indeed, 
Daton  was  not  the  original  name  of  Neapolis.  Doubt- 
less the  growth  of  Neapolis  was  closely  associated  with 
the  rise  of  Philippi,  the  centre  of  the  mining  district  on 
the  farther  side  of  Mt.  Symbolum.  Neapolis  was  the 
port  of  Philippi,  about  10  m.  inland  (9  R.  m. ,  Appian, 
£Ciio6  ;  cp  Itineraries).  It  lay  opposite  the  island  of 
Thasos  (Dio  Cass.  4735.  far'  &i>TiTrtpa.s  6d>ou).  These 
indications  point  to  the  site  of  the  modern  Kavalla, 
which  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  a 
promontory  with  a  harbour  on  either  side.  The  tri- 
remes of  Brutus  and  Cassius  lay  here  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Philippi  (44  B.C.  ;  Appian,  I.e.).  Remains  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct,  etc.,  and  many  inscriptions,  are 
found  at  Kavalla ;  but  these  facts  do  not  prevent 
Cousinery  from  placing  Neapolis  at  Eski-Kavalla  (Old 
Kavalla),  a  deserted  harbour  about  10  m.  to  the  W. 
{ Voyage  dans  la  Mactdoine,  2 119  f. ). 

Ramsay  points  out  that  the  writer  of  the  narrative  in 
Acts  (in  his  view,  Luke)  '  hardly  ever  omits  to  name  the 
harbours  which  Paul  sailed  from  or  arrived  at,  even 
though  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  incident  oc- 
curred in  them  '  (St.  Paul  tke  Traveller,  21).  Having 
once  mentioned  Neapolis,  he  omits  its  name  on  the 
subsequent  journeys  (Acts  20 16).  Here,  as  in  other 
sea-ports,  Paul  apparently  found  no  opening  (cp  the 
case  of  Seleucia,  Acts  134  ;  of  Attalia,  Act  H25  ;  of 
Cenchrea,  Acts  18 18).  w.  J.  w. 

NEAEIAH  (iTTM,  §  37  ;  but  is  it  not  like  Pelatiah 
and  Shephatiah  a  distorted  form  of  a  gentilic  ?  Cp 
also  Noadiah  [Che.]— Nto&A[e]l(\  [BA],  N6(\piOY. 
NA&piAC  [L]). 

1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel,  i  Ch.  3  22^ 

2.  A  Simeonite  captain,  temp.  Hezekiah,  r  Ch.  442. 

NEBAI,  RV  Nobai  (MT  '313),  Neh.  10 19 [20],  called 
in  Ezra  IO43  Nebo  (q.  v. ,  iii.  2,  end). 

NEBAIOTH  or  NEBAJOTH  (AV  in  Gen.  ;  WOJ, 
T5?  '  naBaioj6,  nabaioth),  b.  Ishmael,  Gen.25i3 
(NAiBecop  [E])  363(naB&icop  [D]),  i  Ch.  I29  Is.  60 7. 
A  North  Arabian  nomad  people,  mentioned  with  Kedar 
[a. v.],  just  as  the  Nabaiti  are  mentioned  in  Assyrian 
inscriptions  with  the  Kidrai  and  the  Aribi.  See  Naba- 
t.eans,  and  cp  Ishmael,  §  4  (1),  also  Glaser,  Skizze, 
2266  /.,  Hommel,  AHT  275  (who  connects  the  name 
with  Nebo,  on  the  analogy  of  Ashtaroth,  Anathoth). 

NEBALLAT  (E&33  ;  n*BaAaat  [N"»«-  '"'■],  naBa- 
A<vr  [L],  BX*A  om. ),  a  Benjamite  town,  named  with 
Hadid  and  Lou,  Neh.  11 34.  Now  Beit  Nebala, 
situated  on  a  low  hill,  3J  m.  NE.  of  Lydda,  and  nearly 
2  m.  N.  of  Hadid.  See  Rob.  BR  3  30;  Guenn, 
Sam.267f.;  PEFM2ig6. 

NEBAT  (123),  cp  Sab.  ^X1233  L333D^K  ;  naB&t, 
N&BaO  [BAL]),  the  'father'  of  Jeroboam  I.  [q.v.] 
(1  K.  11 26  12  2  is  etc. ),  but  properly  a  clan  name  of  the 
type  of  '  Ishmael,'  '  Jezreel'  (see  below). 

Neubauer  (Stud.  Bib.  1  221)  connects  it  with  Naboth  [q.v.], 
the  confusion  of  a  and  n  being  not  impossible,  and  suggests  that 
Nebat  and  Naboth  may  both  be  connected  with  Nebaioth 
[q.v.],  the  N.  Arabian  Nabaiti  (=  n'Hj)  °f  ASur-bani-pal,  and  the 
1D3J  of  the  Nabatiean  inscriptions  (see  Nabat^ans).  We 
might  almost  as  well  compare  the  Babylonian  Nabatu  of  the 
inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib,2 

1  Pliny  (HN4  18)  reckons  it  Thracian  ;  but  Strabo  (330)  and 
Ptol.  (3 13)  connect  it  with  Macedonia. 

2  See  Schr.  KA  TP),  147  ;  KGFyjff. 
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who  are  Aramaans.  True,  the  above  Sabaean  parallels  suggest  a 
different  explanation:  '[God  is]  splendour';  cp  Ass.  nabatu, 
'  to  shine '  (Del.  Prol.  98).  But  we  must  perhaps  not  be  too 
confident  of  the  originality  of  the  formation  with  el,  '  God. ' 

T.  K.  C. 
NEBO  (133),  a  Babylonian  deity  (Is.  46i,  naBoj 
[B  Theod.  Aq.],  NeBoyc  [Symm.],  A&r^N  [NAQ])  ; 
Nabu,  the  patron  of  Borsippa,  is  meant.  The  proximity 
of  Borsippa  to  Babylon  naturally  led  to  the  association 
of  Nabu  with  the  still  more  popular  Marduk  (Mero- 
dach).  In  the  later  theological  system  Nabu  became 
Marduk's  son.  '  Every  New  Year's  day  the  son  paid  a 
visit  to  his  father,  on  which  occasion  the  statue  of  Nabu 
was  carried  in  solemn  procession  from  Borsippa  across 
the  river,  and  along  the  main  street  of  Babylon  leading 
to  the  temple  of  Marduk  ;  and  in  return  the  father  deity 
accompanied  his  son  part  way  on  the  trip  back  to 
E-Zida  [the  name  of  Nabu's  temple  at  Borsippa]. ' 1 
With  the  Mandaeans  and  Harranians  Nabu  was  the 
deity  corresponding  to  Hermes  or  Mercury  ;  with  the 
Babylonians,  too,  he  was  closely  connected  with  the 
planet  Mercury.  One  of  the  ideograms  connects  his 
name  with  nabu,  'to  call,  name,  proclaim.'  He  was 
reckoned  the  originator  of  the  art  of  writing  on  tablets. 
According  to  Gunkel2  the  mention  in  Ezek.  92  of  a 
supernatural  being  (one  of  six)  in  human  form,  '  with  a 
writer's  inkhorn  at  his  side,'  is  suggested  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  Nabu,  who  is  not  only  the  god  of  wisdom,  but 
the  herald  of  the  gods  (hence  his  name  Papsukal, 
supreme,  or  sacred,  messenger).  His  consort  was 
named  TaSmitum,  with  whom  Ashima  [^.z'.J  is  by  some 
identified.  Whether  we  may  venture  to  assume  that  the 
name  of  this  Babylonian  god  attached  itself  to  the 
Moabite  and  Judahite  towns  called  Nebo,  and  to  the 
mountain  known  as  Nebo,  and  also  entered  into  some 
personal  names  such  as  Barnabas  (for  Barnebus?)  and 
Machnadebai,  seems  to  the  present  writer  doubtful. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  mutilation  has  taken  place 
in  some  or  all  of  these  cases,  and  that  Nfibo  comes  in 
the  case  of  Mt.  Nebo  from  Negbu  (see  Nebo  ii. ,  §  2), 
and  in  the  case  of  the  other  names  from  Nadabu  (an  old 
ethnic  name  ;  see  Nadab).  Cp  the  identification  of  the 
Moabite  Nebo  with  Nadabath.     See  Babylonia,  §  26. 

t.  k.  c. 
NEBO  (133,,   naB&y  [BAFL]).     Nebo  in   P  is  the 
name  of  the  mountain  from  which  Moses  surveyed  the 
Tli      Irl    ProrTHse(l  land,   and  where  he  died  (Dt. 
th  32  49/  34 1 ).      It  is  also  mentioned  in  the 

™'  itinerary  (Nu.  3347)  as  a  place  before 
which  the  Israelites  encamped,  in  the  mountains  of  '  the 
Abarim  '  [q.v. ) — a  plural  noun  which  is  commonly 
taken  to  mean  the  NW.  part  of  the  Moabite  plateau 
with  Mt.  Nebo.  Among  the  ridges  by  which  this  great 
plateau  descends  to  the  Jordan  valley  there  is  one  which 
specially  draws  attention  by  a  headland,  5  m.  NW.  of 
Heshbon,  and  aj  m.  due  E.  of  the  NE.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  the  flat  top  of  which,  crowned  by  a  ruined 
cairn,  the  name  Neba  is  attached.3  By  R  (Dt.  34i) 
Mt.  Nebo  is  identified  with  the  '  top  (or,  as  some  think, 
headland)  of  the  Pisgah,'  which  D2,  and  probably  also 
J,  regarded  as  the  mountain  of  Moses'  death.  About  a 
mile  from  Neba  are  the  ruins  (Byzantine)  of  Siaghah, 
and  half  a  mile  to  the  SW.  the  ridge  ends  in  a  project- 
ing spur  called  Ras  Siaghah,  the  slopes  of  which  fall 
steeply  on  all  sides  to  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  Dead 
Sea  (Conder,  Hetk  and  Moab,  132/.);  it  is  usual  to 
identify  this  headland  with  'the  Pisgah'  (see  Pisgah). 
The  view  from  both  points  is  nearly  the  same  ;  but  the 
Ras  Siaghah  commands  a  fuller  view  of  the  Jordan 
valley  beneath.      It  is  admitted,  however,  by  all  that  the 

1  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Ass.  127. 

2  '  Der  Schreiberengel  Nabfl  im  AT  u.  im  Judenthum,' 
A  rchivf.  Religionswiss.  1(3)  294-300. 

3  This  identification  accords  with  the  statement  of  Eus.  (OS 
28293)  that  Mt.  Nebo  (vaflav)  was  6  R.  m.  W.  of  Heshbon. 
Yet,  until  quite  recent  times,  it  has  been  usual,  following  Seetzen, 
to  identify  Nebo  with  the  Jebel  'Attarus,  about  10  m.  to  the  S. 
Against  this  see  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel  (1866),  p.  240. 
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description  of  Moses'  survey  in  Dt.  34 1^-3  does  not 
entirely  fit  the  prospect  from  any  of  the  Moabite  moun- 
tains.     Conder  says — 

If  we  make  the  simple  change  of  reading  'towards'  instead  of 
■  unto '  in  the  cases  of  Dan  and  the  '  western  sea '  .  .  .  the 
whole  account  reads  as  correctly  as  that  of  an  eye-witness  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  Dan  (if  the  site  near  Banias  be  intended),  and 
the  utmost,  or  'hinder,'  or  most  western  sea,  cannot  be  visible 
from  Nebo  to  any  mortal  eye  (Heth  and  Moab,  135). 

Driver  naturally  enough  passes  over  this  improbable 
suggestion,  but  thinks  [Deut  420)  that  'the  terms  of 
Dt.  are  hyperbolical,  and  must  be  taken  as  including 
points  filled  in  by  the  imagination,  as  well  as  those 
actually  visible  to  the  eye,'  whilst  Dillmann,  Wellhausen, 
and  others  regard  the  whole  description  as  a  later  in- 
sertion which  spoils  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
the  original  narrative.  Lastly,  W.  F.  Birch,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  views  of  English  scholars  known  to 
him,  surmounts  the  difficulties  by  proposing  new  sites 
for  Dan,  the  'hinder  sea,'  and  Zoar,  assuring  us  that  if 
we  will  only  identify  Pisgah  with  Tal'at  el-Benat,  the 
biblical  description  will  be  found  to  be  literally  true 
(PEFQ,  1898,  pp.  no/). 

Certainly  the  last-named  writer  seems  to  be  correct 
in  requiring  the  description  to  be  taken  literally.1  It  is 
essential  that  Moses  should  be  compensated 


2.  A  new 


for  his  exclusion  from  the  Promised  Land 


™  by  at  least  a  sight  of  it  in  its  full  extent  (cp 
Dt.  327),  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Yahwe  showed 
it  to  him,  and  {Dt.  347)  that  his  eye  had  not  grown  dim 
from  age.  Dillmann's  suggestion  may  be  plausible  ; 
the  text,  as  it  stands,  has  peculiarities,  and  these,  to 
critics  of  the  text  as  it  stands,  may  seem  to  point  to  a 
later  editor.  If,  however,  there  are  traces  in  Ex.  and 
Nu.  of  an  underlying  story  of  the  Israelites'  pre- 
Canaanitish  period  which  differs  in  important  respects 
from  that  which  lies  before  us  on  the  surface  (see 
Moses,  §  16),  we  are  justified  in  examining  the  text  of 
Dt.  34 1-3  rather  more  closely.  The  result  of  such  a 
searching  criticism  is  that  Moses,  according  to  the 
primitive  story,  no  more  drew  his  last  breath  on  the 
traditional  Mt.  Nebo  than  his  brother  Aaron  did  on  the 
traditional  Mt.  Hor.  The  corruptions  of  the  text  pre- 
supposed in  the  following  attempt  to  restore  the  original 
(see  Crit,  Bib.),  which  the  late  narrators  transformed, 
may  all,  it  is  believed,  be  justified  by  parallel  cases  of 
the  same  kind  elsewhere. 

And  Moses  went  up  from  Arabia  of  Musri  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Negeb  of  Jerahmeel  [fronting  Jerahmeel].2 
And  Yahwe  showed  him  Jerahmeel  as  far  as  Dan,  and  all  Tap- 
pOhim  [the  land  of  Jerahmeel  and  Musri],  all  the  land  of  Judah 
as  far  as  the  Jerahmeelite  sea,3  and  the  Negeb  of  Jerahmeel 
[the  land  of  Jerahmeel,  the  land  of  Musri]. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  land,  the  fairest  part  of  which 
the  spies  of  the  Israelites  (surely  two,  as  in  Josh.  2 1) 
had,  according  to  primitive  tradition,  explored,  and 
which  Moses,  according  to  the  same  tradition,  surveyed 
before  his  death  from  a  prominent  mountain  on  the 
border  of  the  Jerahmeelite  Negeb.  The  mountain  may, 
for  shortness,  have  been  sometimes  called  ^jrirt,  Mt. 
Negbu  ;  its  full  name  was  the  Mountain  of  the  Negeb 
of  Jerahmeel. 

There  are  three  other  passages  which,  when  critically 
emended,  confirm  the  view  which  is  here  taken.  These 
are  Nu.  21 20  231428  and  Dt.  3249. 

(a)  Nu.  21  20.  We  can  now  supplement  the  articles  Beer  and 
Nahaliel.  The  stations  mentioned  are,  most  probably,  '  Beer- 
jcrahmeel,  Bamoth,  the  top  of  the  Pisgah.'  The  third  of  these, 
however,  has  really  a  fuller  title.     As  Gratz  has  seen,  N'JH  ('  the 

1  He  is  also  partly  right,  as  will  be  seen,  in  supposing  the  sea 
to  be  the  Dead  Sea — i.e.,  the  original  story  meant  this,  though 
not  the  story  as  transformed  in  the  traditional  text. 

2  The  words  in  square  brackets  are  to  be  regarded  as  glosses. 
For  the  reading  \ycnT  instead  of  ruDD.i  cp  Mephibosheth, 
Paseah  ;  for  o'man  instead  of  ,!?nDJ  cp  Naphtuhim  ;  and  for 
'■'Non-v  instead  of  im*  see  Jericho,  §  2. 

■;  The  true  original  name  of  the  Dead  Sea;  see  Salt  Sea. 
Fur  the  reading  '^N.TnT.i  c*n  for  pirmn  C'n,  cp  "irw  C^'J?  for 
SxcnT  in  Ezra  2  31. 
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valley')  is  probably  miswritten  for  133  it  Following  the 
parallel  passage,  when  corrected  as  above,  we  should  read — 
'and  from  Bamoth  to  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  of  the  Negeb 
of  Jerahmeel,  which  looks  forth  towards  the  highlands  of  Edom.' 
JD'CH-  ]ike  jlE'tr  i"  Ps.  68  7[8]f  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
din  niii\ 

(b)  Nu.  2314.  'And  he  took  him  to  the  highlands  (.Tip)  of 
Zophim,  to  the  top  of  the  Pisgah.'  So  the  text  stands.  '  Zophim,' 
however  (C'SIS),  should  probably  be  'Missur'  (HXD),  and  'the 
Pisgah  '  should  be  '  Jerahmeel.' 

(c)  Nu.  23  28.  '  And  Balak  took  Balaam  to  the  top  of  the 
Peor,  that  looks  forth  upon  the  desert.'  So  according  to  MT. 
But  'the  Peor'  ("liyS^)  has,  most  probably,  been  corrupted  out 
of  '  the  mountain  of  Missur  '  ("HXD),  and  '  the  desert '  (|D'»*n) 
should  be  '  the  highlands  of  Edom '  (DIN  nic).  Conder's  account 
of  the  view  from  his  '  cliff  of  Peor  '  {Heth  and  Moab,  142)  must 
not  tempt  us  to  follow  him.  Balak  was  probably  not  a  Moabite, 
but  a  Misrite  (see  Zippor). 

(d)  Dt.  32  49.  '  Go  up  to  this  mountain  of  the  Abarim,  to 
Mt.  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  which  fronts  Jericho.' 
So  MT.  But  'the  Abarim'  should  probably  be  'the  Arabians' 
(D'lny);  'Moab'  should  be  'Missur';  'Jericho'  should  be 
'Jerahmeel.' 

We  have  now  to  ask  how  the  geographical  require- 
ments of  all  the  passages  referred  to  can  be  most  satis- 
factorily met.  The  mountain,  it  appears,  was  in  the 
Negeb ;  it  was  NE.  of  Kadesh-Jerahmeel  (Kadesh- 
'barnea');  it  'looked  forth'  towards  Edom  {cp  Nu. 
20 16)  ;  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  Negeb  of  Jerahmeel 
as  far  as  the  southern  Dan  (i.e.,  probably  Halusah  ; 
see  Siikchem,  Ziklag),  and  of  Judah  (the  early, 
diminutive  land  of  Judah)  as  far  east  as  the  Jerah- 
meelite Sea  (i.e.,  the  Dead  Sea).  Even  if  it  be  true 
that  the  Moses  clan  itself  did  not  take  Zarephath 
(Sebeita.7),  but  left  this  to  a  kindred  clan,  we  may 
still  venture  to  place  the  mountain  not  far  from  Zare- 
phath. Very  possibly  it  is  some  part  of  the  '  exten- 
sive mountain  plateau-  called  Magrah,  which,  though 
intersected  by  several  broad  wadies,  runs  northward, 
without  any  break,  to  a  point  within  a  few  miles  of 
Wady  es-Seba',  where  it  is  divided  by  Wady  er-Rahama 
(cp  Jerahme'el)  from  the  mountains  of  that  name* 
(E.  H.  Palmer ;  cp  Negeb).  There  are  certainly 
different  points  in  this  great  plateau  from  which  impres- 
sive views  might  be  obtained  both  towards  Edom  and 
towards  the  Negeb  of  Jerahmeel  and  Judah.  Thus  the 
interest  of  the  Negeb  is  considerably  heightened  by  the 
results  of  a  not  merely  negative,  but  reconstructive, 
criticism.     See  Pisgah.  t.  k.  c. 

NEBO  (123,  naBay)-  a  hil1  town  taken  bv  the 
Reubenites  with  Heshbon,  Elealeh,  etc.  (Nu.  323 [v.  38 
A  jQa/xo;,  F  vapu  ;  BL  om.],  3347  1  Ch.  58.  Omitted 
in  the  Reuben  list,  Josh.  13i5).  Mesha  (inscr. /.  14) 
boasts  of  having  taken  it  from  Israel  and  exterminated 
its  people  (for  Mesha' s  spelling  of  the  namefroj],  see  text 
of  inscr.  [Mesha]).  It  remained  Moabite,  and  is  men- 
tioned with  the  above  places  in  the  lament  over  Moab 
(Is.  152  Jer.  48i  22).  Nebo  wasahill  town  (Is.  I.e.),  and 
situated,  perhaps,  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name 
{but  see  Nebo,  Mount),  although  Eus.  (OSW,  28393) 
speaks  of  a  ruined  Nabau,  8  R.  m.  S.  of  Heshbon,  6 
R.  m.  to  the  W.  of  which  he  locates  the  mount.1 

■z.  A  city  of  Judah,  the  '  sons  '  (citizens)  of  which  are 
mentioned  after  the  '  men  '  of  Bethel  and  Ai,  Ezra  229 
[vafiov  [B],  -0w  [A],  -/3au  [L]  ;  in  1  Esd.  521  ©  om.). 
In  the  i|  passage,  Neh.  733,  they  are  called  '  the  men  of 
the  other  Nebo'  (nnx  13J.  vafita  aap  [B,  cp  Sw.], 
ya/3[e]ta  eKarou  [XA],  pa/3au  [L]).  Very  possibly  133 
is  a  corruption  of  i:u,  '  Nadabu'  (cp  Nebo,  i. ) ;  -irm,  '  the 
other,'  in  Neh.  733,  is,  according  to  Crit.  Bib.,  a  mis- 
understood fragment  of  Stvvrnv  'Jerahmeel';  if  so,  it 
need  not  have  been  accidentally  introduced  from  v.  34, 
as  Meyer  (Entst.  149)  suggests  ;  but  cp  L.  The  com- 
mune of  '  Nebo '  (Nadabu?)  is  represented  in  the  list  of 

1  The  notice  in  OSW  28396  rests  upon  a  confusion  of  Nebo 
with  Nobah  (Nu.  3242),  which  goes  back  to  © 
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those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  5  end  ;  cp  ii. , 
§i7[*]),  Ezral043  (ixipov  [BNA],  -/Sau  [L]),  and 
appears  by  error  in  Neh.  10 19  [20]  as  Nebai,  RV  Nobai 
(Kt.  <au  ;  Kr.  <a<j).  T.  K.  c. 

NEBUCHADREZZAR  ("raNTlS-ina,  Jer.  21 2  etc., 
and  so  Jos.  and  Strabo  N&BOKOApocopoc.  Abydenus 
N&BOYKoApocopoc,  corresponding  with  Bab.  form 
[below];  incorrectly  >VX3"13-U3,  ~fi)— Dan.  ]  1  etc. 
fsee  BDB],  and  so  ©  N&BoYXoAoNOCOp  [with 
Tarious  scribal  corruptions],  -NOCOpoc  Jos.  [see 
Niese,  Index]},  the  Babylonian  monarch  Nabu-kudur- 
usur,  son  and  successor  of  Nabopolassar  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon.  He  was  second  of  the  name, 
Nabti-kudur-usur  I.  being  of  the  Pase  dynasty  (about 
1139-1123  B.C. ).  Nabopolassar  had  secured  the  throne 
of  Babylon,  during  the  years  of  weakness  and  dissension 
in  Assyria  which  followed  the  death  of  Asur-bani-pal, 
apparently  by  aid  of  the  Chaldean  party  in  Babylon. 
While  the  power  of  Media  was  rising  to  the  N.  of 
Assyria,  the  astute  founder  of  the  neo-Babylonian 
Empire  married  his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  to  Amuhia, 
daughter  of  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media.1  Hence,  when 
the  crisis  came  and  the  enemy  closed  in  upon  Nineveh, 
Babylon  was  able  to  claim  alliance  with  Media  and  at 
least  lent  a  moral  support  to  the  overthrow  of  Assyria. 
After  that  event  had  destroyed  the  balance  of  power  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  Medes  or  Manda  nominally  held  the 
northern  kingdom,  while  Babylonia  retained  independ- 
ence. The  decline  of  Assyrian  power  was  always 
Egypt's  opportunity  in  Syria.  Necho  II. ,  perhaps  as 
early  as  608  B.  c. ,  had  begun  to  advance  along  the 
coast ;  he  was  vainly  opposed  by  Josiah  [q.v."\,  and  by 
the  time  that  Assyrian  resistance  (606  B.C.  ?)  collapsed  he 
was  probably  master  of  all  Syria.  The  power  of  Media 
may  have  been  exhausted  by  the  struggle  to  capture 
Nineveh  ;  at  any  rate  it  was  Nebuchadrezzar  (Berossus- 
Josephus,  c.  Ap.  1  19)  who  successfully  opposed  the 
Egyptian  king  at  Carchemish,  605  B.C.2  How  far 
Median  troops  assisted  we  do  not  know  ;  but  either  the 
alliance  of  Babylonia  with  the  detested  Manda  had  be- 
come very  strong  or  the  Manda  were  otherwise  en- 
grossed by  the  rising  Persian  power.  The  powers  in 
Assyria  must  have  been  either  actively  allied  or  singularly 
helpless  for  Babylonian  troops  to  operate  successfully 
in  Syria  and  beyond.  In  all  probability  the  remnant 
of  the  Assyrian  troops  took  service  under  Nebuchadrezzar 
rather  than  with  the  Medes. 

It  was  on  this  expedition  that  Nebuchadrezzar  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  On  the  difficulties  in 
2  K.  24  iff.  (cp  2  Ch.  36  16)  see  Jehoiakim.  The  inscriptions 
are  unfortunately  silent. 

Nebuchadrezzar's  succession  to  the  throne  of  Babylon 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished  without  difficulty,  and 
he  entered  on  his  long  reign  of  forty-three  years,  604  B.  c. 
to  561  B.C.  He  had  probably  recalled  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops  from  the  W. ,  leaving  only  garrisons  and 
governors  in  the  more  important  cities,  after  the  Assyrian 
model.  His  absence  in  Babylon  and  the  necessity  of 
watching  events  in  Media  and  Elam,  where  Teispis  the 
Persian  made  himself  independent  as  king  of  Ansan, 
600  b.  c. ,  obliged  Nebuchadrezzar  to  leave  the  W.  alone. 
Relieved  of  the  pressure,  Egypt  recovered,  and  under 
its  new  king  Apries-Hophra  began  to  adopt  the  usual 
policy  of  inciting  the  West  to  rebellion.  How  far  Nebu- 
chadrezzar had  his  hands  tied  by  the  troubles  in  Media 
is  not  clear  ;  but,  either  by  active  assistance  to  Persia  or 
by  maintaining  a  powerful  frontier  guard,  he  was  able 
to  preserve  peace  in  Babylonia  ;  and  when  his  warlike 
neighbours  had  once  more  quieted  down  he  was  able  to 
reach  Palestine  without  danger  to  his  line  of  communi- 
cations. A  hostile  power  in  Assyria,  or  a  too  active 
ruler  in  Elam,  must  have  paralysed  an  advance  to  Syria. 

1  Abydenus  in  Eusebius,  Chron.  1  9. 

2  Jer.  462  2  K.  2329.  See  Egypt,  §  68.  [Some  doubt,  how- 
ever, rests  upon  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  See  Jeremiah 
(Book),  §  14,  Prophet,  §  45.] 
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Affairs  in  Judaea  had  been  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for 
some  time.  How  Jehoiakim  [q.v.]  rebelled,  and  left 
a  heritage  of  woe  to  his  son  and  successor  Jehoiachin 
[t/-v.],  who  after  a  three  months'  reign  surrendered  to 
the  Babylonians,  is  told  elsewhere  (cp  Israel,  §  41). 
Nebuchadrezzar  had  then  arrived  in  person  (2  K.  24 11) 
to  direct  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  He  captured  the  city 
in  597  B.C.  This  was  only  an  event  in  the  general  plan 
of  reducing  the  W.  to  order  ;  Tyre  and  Sidon  remained. 
Egyptian  influence  was  always  strong  there,  and  the 
traders  must  constantly  have  carried  sedition  into  the  E. 
unless  Tyre  was  friendly.  The  traders  could  not  be 
interfered  with  ;  they  were  too  valuable.  But  Tyre 
would  be  a  rich  prize,  and  once  in  Babylonian  hands 
the  source  of  much  mischief  would  be  suppressed. 
Sidon  was  soon  dealt  with  :  the  Assyrian  kings  had 
made  that  easy  ;  but  though  Nebuchadrezzar  prosecuted 
the  siege  of  Tyre  for  thirteen  years  (under  Ithobaal  II., 
see  Tyre),  585-572  B.C.,  he  could  not  take  it  (see  Baby- 
lonia, §  66  ;  Phoenicia,  §  20).  This  siege  was  the 
outcome  of  a  fresh  outburst  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
Egypt.  Nebuchadrezzar  having  settled  affairs  in  Judea 
had  returned  to  Babylon  with  his  captives  and  spoil. 
What  kept  him  there  so  long,  eight  or  nine  years,  we 
do  not  fully  know.  Troubles  in  Elam,  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Ansan  and  the  division  of  Media  between  the 
first  Cyrus,  his  elder  son,  and  Ariamna  the  younger  son, 
probably  needed  careful  watching,  if  not  diplomatic 
interference.1  But  when  Nebuchadrezzar  was  again 
free,  he  seems,  according  to  the  views  of  some,  to  have 
met  and  defeated  the  army  of  Apries,  587  B.C.,  and 
proceeded  to  a  further  invasion  of  Egypt  (see  Egypt, 
§  69  ;  Babylonia,  §  66).  Like  the  Assyrian  invasions 
of  Egypt,  this  was  a  punitive  expedition  ;  and  though 
fairly  claiming  to  be  a  conqueror  of  Egypt,  Nebuchad- 
rezzar could  not  govern  it.  Zedekiah  had  relied  on 
Egypt  (Ezek.  17i5)  and  rebelled,  only  to  bring  on  his 
land  an  invasion  that  culminated  in  a  second  siege  and 
capture  of  Jerusalem  in  587  B.C.  Zedekiah  fled,  but 
was  captured  (Jer.  39s),  and,  having  witnessed  the  death 
of  his  children,  was  blinded  and  carried  to  Babylon. 
The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  sacked,  the  temple  and 
palaces  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  walls  made  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  country  was  placed  under  the  Babylonian 
governor  Nabti-zer-iddin. 

That  Egypt  was  not  long  under  Nebuchadrezzar  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  five  years  later  the  Babylonian 
governor  on  his  way  to  Egypt  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  97)  carried 
off  more  captives  from  Jerusalem,  Jer.  52  30.  This 
was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  reign. 
Almost  the  only  historical  inscription  of  this  king2 
speaks  of  a  further  expedition  to  Egypt  in  the  thirty 
seventh  year  of  his  reign.  Amasis  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  hold  the  country  outside  the  Delta.  Lydia  was 
growing  in  power,  and  Nebuchadrezzar  may  have 
influenced  Media  to  attack  Lydia ;  at  any  rate  he 
(Labynetus?  Herod.  1 74),  with  the  king  of  Cilicia, 
mediated  between  them  in  585  B.C.,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Halys  (see  Babylonia,  §  66).  On  the  theory 
that  he  may  have  at  one  time  conducted  operations 
against  Kedar,  to  account  for  Jer.  492833,  see  Jere- 
miah (Book),  §  20,  vii. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  fragments  above  noted,  we 
possess  no  proper  history  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  The 
.task  of  reconstruction  is  laborious,  and  must  remain 
unsatisfactory  until  further  discovery.  That  his  annals 
found  a  native  historian  is  almost  certain.  The  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  preserved  chiefly  commemorate 
his  pious  lestoration  of  the  temples  and  ruined  cities  of 
his  land.  Temple  restorations  in  Sippar,  Kutha, 
Erech,  Larsa,  Ur,  and  many  other  minor  cities  are 
recounted  at  a  length  which  bears  eloquent  witness  to 

1  Perhaps  at  this  time  Nebuchadrezzar  made  himself  master 
of  Susa,  and  restored  its  Istar  image  carried  away  to  Erech  by 
Asur-bani-pal  (?),  when  Susa  was  under  Elamite  supremacy. 

2  Published  by  Strassmaier,  Nbkd.  194. 
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his  power  and  the  vitality  of  the  religious  feelings  of  his 
people.  Babylon  itself  benefited  above  all.  It  became 
almost  a  new  city.  New  streets  were  laid  out,  the 
Euphrates  banked,  new  walls  and  an  outer  line  of 
defence  erected,  which  rendered  the  place  impregnable. 
The  new  palace,  the  famous  hanging  gardens  (if  Nebu- 
chadrezzar's work),  and  above  all  the  restored  temple  of 
Bel  (see  Babylon,  §  5),  were  his  pride  and  his  great 
claim  to  remembrance.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  stated  that 
he  had  examined  the  bricks  of  the  ruins  of  not  less  than 
a  hundred  cities  or  temples  near  Bagdad,  and  scarcely 
found  any  that  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
son  of  Nabopolassar. 

The  references  to  Nebuchadrezzar  in  Daniel  \g.vJ\  and  the 
later  classical  stories  are  not  necessarily  without  foundation  ;  but 
his  name  became  the  centre  of  much  that  is  probably  pure 
romance.  For  example,  the  story  of  his  madness  receives  no 
support  from  the  fact  that  lycanthropia  has  been  attested  else- 
where.1 His  own  inscriptions  speak  only  of  a  four-year-long 
suspension  of  interest  in  public  affairs,  which  may  not  be  a  refer- 
ence to  his  malady,  though  tradition  of  something  of  the  kind 
may  have  lent  verisimilitude  to  the  account  of  it  in  Daniel. 

The  text  of  his  inscriptions  will  be  found  in  KB  3  2,  pp.  10-70, 
and  C.  J.  Ball,  PSBA  11 124^  c.  H.  W.  J. 

NEBUSHASBAN  RV  Nebushazban  (jajtr-nj),  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  39 13;  om. 
BNAQ,  naBoycazaBan  [Theod.  in  Qm*-])-  It  appears 
to  be  the  Ass.  nabu-Hzih-anni,  i.e.,  '  Nebo  delivers 
me,'  l  name  actually  borne  by  the  son  of  Necho  I., 
king  of  Egypt,  in  token  of  his  vassalage  to  the  king  of 
Assyria. 

NEBUZARADAN  (inNnt-np,  Bab.  Nabu-zar-iddin; 
N&Boyz&pA&N  ;  but  -Aap  in  2  K.  258  [A];  Nabu- 
zardan),  '  chief  of  the  body-guard  '  to  Nebuchadrezzar; 
see  2  K.  258  n  20  Jer.  5230,  and,  on  his  special  relations 
to  Jeremiah,  Jer.  39 n  402  5.  The  name  is  good  Baby- 
lonian, Nabti-zar-iddin,  '  Nabu  has  given  a  seed,'  and 
occurs  often.     Cp  Israel,  §  42  ;  Jeremiah,  §  2. 

c.  h.  w.  J. 

NECHO  (so  AV  in  2  Ch.  352022,  Neco  RV ;  else- 
where Pharaoh-Nechoh,  RV  Pharaoh-Necoh,  but  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  RV  Pharaoh-Neco  in  Jer.  462;  13J  and  [in  2  K. 
23  29  33-35.]  JT3J,  ©  [and  Manetho]  Ne^ow,  Vg.  Nechao  [Herod. 
Diodor.  Nc/cuiy,  Jos.  Ne\aus,  other  MSS  Nexowos;2  on  the 
Egyptian  form  and  the  Assyrian  Ntkd,  see  below]). 

Son  of  Psametik  I. ,  second  king  of  the  26th  or 
Saitic  dynasty  (610-594). 3  His  royal  names  are, 
Nem-eb-ri* ,4  'renewing  the  heart  of  the  sun -god,' 
N&w B  (phonetically  something  like  -Xe-ko-u,  read 
Nekou).  The  second  or  personal  name  was  taken  from 
his  grandfather  Necho  (I. ),  known  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  as  Ni-ku-u,  Niku,  of  Sai  and  Mempi,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Egyptian  nomarchs  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  conquest  (Nechao  in  Manetho  ;  cp  Herod. 
2152).  Like  Psam(m)etik,  it  seems  to  be  of  Libyan 
etymology ; 6  almost  all  Egyptian  monarchs  of  that 
period  descended  from  officers  of  Libyan  mercenaries.7 

Necho  II.  was,  evidently,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
enterprising  Pharaohs  ;  but  he  had  too  short  a  reign 
and  lived  under  too  unfavourable  political  constellations 
to  accomplish  much.  His  attempt  at  conquering  Syria 
from  the  crumbling  Assyrian  empire  during  its  last 
struggles  is  referred  to  in  2  K.  2329-247  =  2  Ch.  35 20- 
364  (with  free  additions).      This  expedition  '  against  the 

1  See  Madness,  and  cp  Wi.  AOF2214. 

2  Wiedemann,  Gesch.  JEgypt.  628,  quotes  the  mutilation 
Nebad;  Cramer,  Anecd.  Par.  ii.  2C423,  Nechaob;  Cedren. 
i.  197  12,  Bekk.,  Necheuo\  i  195 9. 

3  The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  confirmed  by  Apis-stelae. 
The  number  of  years  is  corrupted  from  sixteen  to  six  in  Africanus 
and  Eusebius,  to  nine  in  Syncellus. 

D  It  is  hardly  identical  with  a  name  of  the  earliest  period 
N-k-v,  as  Griffith  has  suggested  (A"Z,  34,  1896,  50). 

'  Sehafer,  AZ,  33  [1895],  116,  on  very  inadequate  grounds, 
assumed  Ethiopian  descent  for  that  Saitic  family. 
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king  of  Assyria  to  the  river  Euphrates '  (2  K.  2329)  was 
undertaken  early  in  Necho's  reign  (609-608)  ;  as  is  well 
known,  King  Josiah  of  Judah  opposed  his  march  ;  he 
did  this,  not  from  pious  rashness,  but  as  a.  vassal  of 
Assyria.  On  the  question  of  the  locality  where  he 
fell,  see  Egypt,  §  68,  and  Josiah,  §  2,  and  cp  AlVAG 
3  54-  Three  months  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo  (the 
name  is  correct)  Necho  performed  divers  authoritative 
acts  as  suzerain  of  Judah.  Jehoahaz  was  carried  in 
chains  from  RiBLAH,1  and  Jehoiakim  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine.  See  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim.  The  allusion  in 
Jer.  47 1  to  the  time  when  '  Pharaoh  smote  Gaza '  is  to 
be  referred  to  Necho's  expedition.2  Necho's  Syrian 
domination  (of  which  a  stone  found  in  Sidon  or  Byblus3 
is  the  only  monument)  came  to  an  end,  three  or  four 
years  later  (about  605),  when  the  king  of  Babylonia, 
as  successor  to  Assyria,  reclaimed  the  Syrian  provinces. 
The  army  of  Necho  suffered  a  complete  defeat  by 
Nebuchadrezzar,  at  that  time  the  Babylonian  crown- 
prince.  The  Jews,  probably,  still  continued  to  cherish 
hopes  of  Egyptian  opposition  to  the  Babylonians,  but  in 
vain  (2  K.  24 7). 

On  Necho's  most  important  public  work — the  digging 
of  the  canal  through  Goshen  to  the  Red  Sea — see 
Egypt,  §  68.  The  work  certainly  was  not  abandoned,4 
otherwise  Necho  could  not  have  kept  a  strong  fleet  on 
the  Red  Sea  (Herod.  Ii).  The  inscriptions  of  Darius 
show  too  that  the  '  Suez-canal '  of  this  king  (Herod.  439, 
Strabo,  804)  was  only  a  restoration  of  Necho's  work 
which  the  sand  of  the  desert  had  filled  in,  as  happened 
with  various  later  attempts  at  connecting  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea.5  The  sending  of  an  Expedition  under 
Phoenician  leaders  around  Africa  (Herod.  442)  confirms 
the  fact  that  Necho  had  great  plans  in  Africa,  of  which 
we  know  little.6 

The  great  canal  seems  to  have  left  the  king  little  time 
for  other  constructions.  Some  traces  of  building  in 
Memphis  (where  also  during  his  lifetime  an  Apis-bull 
was  buried)  have  been  found.  Necho's  tomb  in  Sais 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  together  with  his  mummy 
last  century.7  w.  M.  M. 

NECKLACE.  A  compound  term  like  '  necklace '  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  a  version  of  the  Bible  which  retains 
the  Hebrew  colouring.  Still  it  will  be  convenient  to 
bring  together  under  this  heading  the  different  Hebrew 
words  which  are  used  for  ornamental  chains  (see 
Chains)  such  as  we  commonly  call  necklaces,  or  for 
neck-ornaments  in  general. 

x.  Strings  of  cylinders  (see  Ring,  §  1)  are  represented 
on  Assyrian  sculptures.8  Similar  strings  of  precious 
stones,  pearls,  or  beads  are  described  in  Cant,  lio  as 
Dnnn  haruzim  (AV  '  chains  of  gold '  ;  RV  '  strings  of 
pearls,'  <S  6pfj.i<TKoi),  and  mm  (AV  '  rows,'  RV  '  plaits,' 
<55  TpvySves),  Cant.  1 10.  Probably  9  the  '  apples  of  gold  * 
(Toy,  '  golden  fruits  ')  in  Prov.  25  n  (a  corrupt  passage) 
should  give  place  to  'a  string  of  pearls,  or  beads,' 
D^nn  ti n ;  DMnn  means  properly  not  'strings,'  but 
'  beads  (or  the  like)  strung  together  '  (cp  Kon. ,  ii.  1 136). 
For  'beads,'  however,  we  may,  especially  in  Cant.  1 10, 

1  Cp  Winckler,  AOF\  504. 

2  See  Gaza.  On  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (2159),  see 
Wiedemann,  Clio,  566 f. 

3  Published  by  Griffith,  PSBA  16  01.  On  the  vague  possibility 
of  finding  the  Egyptianised  name  of  a  king  of  Byblus  in  it,  see 
W.  M.  Muller  in  MVAGI190. 

4  On  the  improbability  of  an  oracle  as  the  reason,  cp  Wiede- 
mann (Gesch.  Ag.,  627),  who,  however,  believed  in  the  abandon- 
ment and  ascribed  it  to  political  difficulties. 

5  See  W.  M.  Muller,  MVAGZ  152. 

6  Herodotus  places  the  digging  of  the  canal  before  the  Syrian 
expedition.     The  opposite  is  more  probable. 

*  Wiedemann,  1 1. 

8  As  an  instance  of  the  sacredness  of  such  ornament  may  be 
cited  the  verse  in  the  Babylonian  Deluge-story  where  the 
goddess  IStar  swears  by  the  necklace  (lit.  'jewel  of  my  neck') 
which  her  father  had  given  her  (Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Ass. 
503,  cp  Jensen  in  KB  6  1,  241  //.  i64_/C). 

9  For  a  discussion,  see  Baskets,  n.  1;  Che.  JBL  18208^ 
[  1 899  J- 
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substitute  'silver  ornaments";1  others  (e.g. ,  Renan, 
Siegfr. )  prefer  'strings  of  coral, '  or  (Now.)  coral  and 
metal. 

*,.  Neck-ornaments  also  took  the  form  of  '  crescents' 
(so  RV  D'nncr).  Is.  3i8,a  Judg.  826  +  (AV  'round  tires 
[mg.,  ornaments]  like  the  moon';  ©  Aq.  pyplaKoi,  but 
<§A  (jiwvoiv  and  <55L  diroa:  in  Judg.  ;  Sym.  ko<t^Iu)v  in 
Judg. ,  fx.aviaica.1  in  Is. ;  Vg.  lunulce  ;  Aram,  and  Syr.  nihd 
— i.e.,  'moon,'  like  -inD  in  Talm. ).  These  were,  per- 
haps, amulets  ;  crescent-shaped  charms  are  still  a 
favourite  Oriental  protection  against  the  evil  eye.  The 
crescents  were  worn  both  by  women  (Is.,  i.e. ;  cp  3) 
and  by  Midianite  men  (Judg.  826  ?)  ;  also  by  camels  {v. 
21?).  In  fact,  riding  animals  are  still  often  decorated 
with  pendent  metal  plates. 

Budde,  however,  well  remarks  that  the  words,  '  Gideon  arose, 
and  slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  took  the  crescents  that  were 
on  their  camels'  necks,'  read  very  strangely.  His  remedy  is  to 
suppose  that  the  last  clause  is  an  addition  suggested  by  v.  26b, 
in  its  original  form  (Bu.  there  omits  all  but  '  beside  the  crescents 
that  were  about  their  camels'  necks').  But  how  came  this 
particular  term  Q^inc  (appropriated  to  an  ornament  of  the 
ladies  of  Jerusalem)  to  be  used  here?  The  more  natural  term 
would  have  been  ryipjy,  which  in  fact  the  later  editor  of  v.  26 
adopts.  The  only  course  left  is  to  emend  the  text.  The 
original  text  of  z:  21  must  have  had  "IC'N  ni-iJttirnN  rijJ'l 
ED'y1"1!?,  '  and  he  took  the  bracelets  which  were  upon  their  arms ' 
(see.  Crit.  Bib.').  Gideon,  in  fact,  took  these  royal  insignia 
for  himself  as  king.     See  Gideon. 

3.  piy,  'dnak,  Cant.  4o  ($4fxa),  Prov.  I9  (k\ol6s 
Xpti&eos),  Judg.  826 1  (irepide/xa  [B],  tc\.  %P-  [AL]), 
perhaps  a  neck-ornament,  not  always  a  necklace  (plural 
in  Prov.  I.e.).  In  Cant.  4 9  pjy  is  certainly  a  ditto- 
graphed  7ry.  EV's  rendering,  '  with  one  chain  of  thy 
neck'  is  unjustifiable.  Read,  'Thou  hast  terrified  me, 
my  sister,  with  thine  eyes  (cp  65)  ;  thou  hast  terrified 
me,  thou  hast  struck  me  with  blindness '  (dhijm).  See 
Crit.  Bib. 

4.  1£>)2,  kiimaz  (ZfiTrKoKiov),  Ex.3522  Nu.  31so,t  perhaps  a 
necklace  constructed  of  little  golden  discs ;  so  RVmg:.  (see 
Armlet). 

5.  ^n,  halt  Cant.  7  2  (D'N'rn  ;  opjxioxos),  Prov.  25 12  (on  ®  see 
n.),3  Hos.  2 15  [13]  T\"7T\  («a5dpju,ta),  perhaps  a  neck-ornament. 
See  the  Lexicons. 

6.  TT1,  rabid,  Gen.  41  42  (kAoios  ;  Aq.  Sym.  /xancua]?),  Ezek. 
16  n  (KaBefLa),  and,  by  emendation,  2  Ch.  3  16  4  (Bertheau,  Ki.). 
Cp  the  golden  collar  bestowed  by  the  sovereign  as  a  reward, 
like  our  orders  ;  see  7 1  and  cp  1  Esd.  36,  and  Joseph,  §  5,  c. 

7.  NDJ'DH  (Kr.  nyipn,  hamnika>  [La.via.Kf\i),  Dan.  57  16  29!. 
A  Persian  loan-word  in  Jewish  Aramaic  and  in  Syriac.  Polybius 
(2  31)  already  recognised  that  the  word  was  not  Greek.5  A  chain 
of  honour  (cp  6).  I.  a. T.  K.  C. 

NECODAN  (nekcoAan  [BA]),  i  Esd.  5 37  =  Ezra 2 60 
Nekoda,  *. 

NECROMANCER  (D*n©PI"^J  fiSnM  ;  Dt.l8iif). 
See  Divination,  §  3. 

NEDABIAH  (iTZHJ,  §  27,  «Yahwe  has  given  or 
apportioned,'  or  an  expansion  of  IU1},  'a  Nadabite* 
[Che.];  cp  Nadab),  son  of  king  Jeconiah  ;  1  Ch.3i8 
(AeNeGei  [B],  n&BaAiac  [Aa],  n&Aa.  Bia  [L]).  For 
another  Nedabiah  see  Ananias,  9. 

NEEDLE,  NEEDLEWORK.     See  Embroidery. 
NEEMIAS  (Ecclus.  49 13),  RV  Nehemiah. 

1  If  we  read  (with  Gra.)  rnpJJJ  for  nnp3  (Cant.  1 11),  v,  11  will 
repeat  v.  10,  and  will  explain  that  the  ciin  were  of  gold,  the 
DMTin  of  silver. — I.  A. 

2  In  Is.  3 18  we  also  meet  with  ornaments  called  'little  suns' 
(D,D*3K'=D,D,0£J',  see  Konig,  ii.  1  144 ;  but  (5  e.p.ir\6icia,  EV 
'cauls,'  EVmg.  'networks' ;  so  Ges.-Bu.).  These,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  necklets. 

3  ev  opfj.Co-K.ta  (TapUov  \nv.  11  is  probably,  the  original  render- 
ing of  pfi3  »Sn3  ('^m).  for  which  ical  o-dpSiov  mjAuTeAe's  now 
appears.     Compare  Gold  (on  orn)- 

4  The  lower  border  of  the  capital  of  a  pillar  is  meant. 

**  Xpv<rovv  i//e'AAtov  o  $opov(Tt  irepX  ras  xe^Pa<*  Kai  T0V  Tpaxyjkov 
01  TaAaTat.  Cp  Krauss,  Griech.  u.  Lutein.  LehnwSrter  in 
Talm.}  etc.,  1  5. 
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NEGEB  (33311  and  DJJ  [Gen.l33  iS.SOj];  EV 
The  South,  but  rather  a  technical  geographical  term 
meaning  'the  dry  land/  see  Geography,  §  2;  h 
epHMOC,  Gen.  I29  13i3  Nu.131722  [1823]  Dt.343 
Josh.  128  [L]  ;  Ai%  Gen.  13i4  20i  2462  etc.  ;  N&reB, 
Josh.  IO40  (  naBai,  B)  Jer.  32  [39]  44  33  [40]  13.  '  Land 
of  the  Negeb,'  Gen.  20i  2462  [AV  'south-country'], 
Josh.  15 19  [AV  '  south-land  ']  ;  RV  in  all  three  passages, 
'the  land  of  the  south').  Perhaps  intended  by  the 
phrase  '  the  land  of  Ngb  '  in  Egyptian  historical  inscrip- 
tions (WMM  As.  u.  Eur.  148). 

Great  misapprehension  is  inevitably  caused  by  the 
1   Meanine  alx)Ve  rendermgs  of  the  A V  and  RV.    This 

of  Neffeb  ^as  been  wel1  snown  by  Wilton  and  E.  H. 
°     '     Palmer,  but  may  be  pointed  out  once  more. 

Can  it  be  really  true  that  the  '  spies  '  sent,  as  we  are  told,  from 
Kadesh,  went  up  '  by  the  south '  in  order  to  get  to  Hebron  ?  The 
reader  of  the  EV  of  Nu.  13  22  (cp  17)  will  think  so  until  he  learns 
the  geographical  fact  that  Hebron  lay  to  the  N.  of  Kadesh.  He 
will  also  find  the  pointless  phrase  '  the  south '  (or  in  RV  '  the 
South  ')  made  parallel  to  the  hill-country  and  the  lowland  in  the 
geographical  descriptions  in  Dt.  1  7  and  Tosh.  1040/!,  and  will 
again  and  again  miss  the  true  geographical  colouring  which  a 
well-defined  geographical  term  would  have  given. 

Even  if  a  doubt  be  permissible  about  the  term 
Shephelah  ( RV  '  lowland  ' )  for  the  '  sloping  moorland ' 
of  Judah  towards  the  Philistine  Plain,  there  can  be  none 
as  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  term  N£geb  (as 
Bennett  has  done  in  his  Joshua),  which  is  even  more 
indispensable  than  the  universally  recognised  technical 
term  synagogue. 

What,  then,  is  the  Negeb?  It  is  the  southernmost 
of  the  natural  divisions  of  Palestine — the  steppe  region 
which  forms  the  transition  to  the  true  desert ;  and  appar- 
ently it  derives  its  name  from  its  deficiency  of  water,  the 
only  abundant  springs  being  in  a  few  of  the  larger  wadies. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture 
which  has  infiltrated  into  the  soil  in  these  larger  wadies, 
so  that  here  at  least  the  camels  can  always  find  pasturage. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  though  now  so  deficient  in 
verdure  from  the  want  of  irrigation,  the  Negeb  was,  as 
lately  as  in  the  Byzantine  age,  much  better  off.  We  are 
also  assured  that  between  this  district  and  the  edge  of 
the  Tih  plateau  there  is  a  more  barren  region  which 
must  anciently  have  borne  to  the  then  fertile  region 
of  the  Negeb  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  is  at 
present  borne  to  Palestine  by  the  Negeb  in  its  barren- 
ness. It  is  plain  that  except  where  the  word  •  Negeb '  is 
used  laxly  for  the  south  (see  Earth  [Four  Quarters], 
§1),  there  is  no  other  course  open  to  us  but  to  adopt  the 
technical  term  '  the  Negeb. ' 

In  the  following   survey  we    are   concerned    almost 

entirely  with  the  Negeb  of  pre-exilic  times.     The  early 

_.     fi        post-exilic  community  did  not  occupy  the 

'  ,  Negeb  any  more  than  the  Philistian  Plain 

Negebs.  j  Zech>77  r@  ^  dpetvj}],  and  the  pro- 
phetic prospect  in  Ob.  20).  We  have  first  to  consider 
the  several  names,  of  somewhat  uncertain  reference, 
given  to  different  parts  of  the  Negeb.  In  1  S.  27 10  we 
read  of  the  Negeb  (<S  vbros)  of  Judah,  that  of  the  Jerah- 
meelite,  and  that  of  the  Kenite  ;  in  1  S.  30 14  of  the 
Negeb  {©  j>6tos)  of  the  '  Cherethite  '  and  that  of  Caleb.1 
In  Nu.  I329,  however,  the  land  of  the  Negeb  {®  vbros) 
is  said  without  qualification  to  belong  to  the  '  Amalekite. ' 
This  statement  is  perplexing.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
that  phfiy,  'Amalek,'  is  really  a  miswritten  form  of 
^MDPiTi  '  Jerahmeel.'  From  the  probable  evidence  of 
names  we  learn  that  the  Jerahmeelites  at  one  time  spread 
at  least  as  far  N.  as  the  Wady  Rahameh(cp  Hormah),  in 
which  name  both  Wilton2  and  E.  H.  Palmer  3  have  found 
an  echo  of  the  name  Jerahmeel,  and  to  Kadesh-'  barnea ' 
(Ka.desh-/erakmeel) — i.e. ,  *Ain  Kadis,  and  the  Judahite 

-1  As  H.  P.  Smith  acutely  points  out,  David  did  not  raid  the 
three  Negebs  spoken  of  on  the  same  occasion.  When  Achish 
asked  where  David  had  been  raiding,  he  answered,  '  Against  the 
Negeb  of  Judah,  or  against  that  of  the  Jerahmeelite,  or  against 
that  of  the  Kenite.'  2  The  Negeb,  19. 

3  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  426. 
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Carmel  (for  this  name  too  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Jerahmeel).  The  Jerahmeelites  of  Kadesh,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  dispossessed  at  an  early  date  by 
the  men  of  Judah,  on  whom,  as  Judg.  3 13  tells  us,  they 
subsequently  took  their  revenge  {cp  Jericho,  §  2).  Re- 
venge indeed  was  a  fundamental  element  of  primitive 
life  in  these  regions.  Like  David  himself  (who  pos- 
sibly came  from  '  Debir  on  the  border  of  the  Negeb1) 
we  find  the  '  Amalekites  making  raids  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  The  narrative  in  1  S.  30 14  (MT)  men- 
tions as  suffering  from  such  a  raid  the  '  Negeb  of  the 
Cherethite  '  and  the  '  Negeb  of  Caleb '  (otherwise  called, 
in  v.  16,  '  the  land  of  the  Pelistim  [?] '  and  the  '  land  of 
Judah'  respectively).  Thus  we  have  five  different 
Negebs,  or  districts  of  the  Negeb,  mentioned.  It  is 
our  next  duty  to  define,  so  far  as  the  historical  notices 
permit,  the  geographical  content  of  these  several  phrases. 
The  kinship  between  the  populations  no  doubt  places 
some  difficulty  in  our  way. 

(a)  The  country  of  the  Amalekites  (Jerahmeelites) 
whom  Saul  is  said  to  have  overcome  was  between  the 
Wady  of  Beersheba  and  the  Wady  of  Misrim — i.e.,  the 
Wady  el-'Aris  (see  Egypt,  River  of) — not  including, 
however,  the  Negeb  of  the  'Cherethite.'2  It  is  con- 
sistent with  this  that  in  1  Ch.  439/.  (see  Jerahmeel, 
§  4)  the  Jerahmeelites  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  Gerar 
(the  Wady  Jerur).  Their  centre  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  the  sacred  well  commonly  but  incorrectly 
called  Beer-lahai-roi3  {q.v. ,  and  cp  Isaac,  Jehovah- 
jireh),  which  may  have  been  'Ain  Muweileh.4  At  one 
time,  however,  they  must  have  spread  farther  N.  (see 
above),  and  in  the  time  of  David  we  find  '  cities  of  the 
Jerahmeelite '  in  the  occupation  of  Judahites  (1  S.  30  29). 
Doubtless  they  had  various  sacred  meeting-places,  such 
as  the  'Ain  Rahameh  and  especially  the  'Ain  Kadis  (both 
visited  by  Rowlands).  'Ain  Kadis  is  the  En-mishpat 
(Gen.  147)  at  Kadesh-b arnea  (Jerahmeel),  unless 
indeed  En-mishpat  is  an  early  corruption  of  En  Sare- 
phath  ;  at  any  rate  Kadis  is  the  famous  Kadesh. 

{b)  The  Kenites,  whose  Negeb  is  spoken  of,  came 
originally  from  Midian  (Ex.215/;  MT),  or  rather  per- 
haps Musri  (see  Kenites)  ;  they  were  allied  to  the 
Edomite  tribe  of  the  Kenizzites.  Indeed,  in  1  S.  27 10 
3O29  (*3BL  actually  reads  '  Kenizzite'  where  MT  and  @A 
have  '  Kenite.'  We  may  assume  the  'Negeb  of  the 
Kenite  (or  Kenizzite) '  to  have  lain  to  the  S.  of  the  Negeb 
of  Caleb  (see  d).  This  view  accords  with  the  statement 
in  Judg.  1 16  that  the  Kenites  joined  the  Judahites  in  a 
migration  to  '  the  wilderness  of  Arad  in  the  Negeb  of 
Jerahmeel'  (critically  emended  text  ;  see  Crit.  Bib.,  and 
cp  Kenites).  As  the  result  we  learn  that  the  cities  of 
the  Jerahmeelite  Negeb  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites 
(Nu.  213a),  more  especially  Hormah  (?-^-)-  or  rather 
Rahamah,  a  name  which  seems  to  have  suggested  the 
thought  of  the  mercifulness  (nm)  of  Yahwe  to  Israel. 
Here,  therefore,  the  Kenites,  or  Kenizzites,  being  friendly 
to  Israel,  could  safely  dwell,  and  hence  in  1  S.  30 29  the 
*  cities  of  the  Kenites  '  are  mentioned  between  the  '  cities 
of  the  Jerahmeelites  and  the  city  miscalled  in  MT 
Hormah,  but  marked  out  by  its  true  name  as  of  Jerah- 
meelite origin. 

1  See  §  3. 

2  This  appears  from  the  emended  text  of  1  S.  15  7  (see  Tf.lem). 

3  The  geographical  definitions  in  Gen.  16  7  14  point  away  from, 
the  En-mishpat-sephathTm'r'at  Kadesh-'  barnea/  '  Beer-lahai-roi ' 
has  to  be  '  between  Kadesh  and  Bered  ' ;  Bered  probably  comes 
from  '  Midbar  Shur' — i.e.,  the  desert  of  Shur  (but  cp  Niebuhr, 
Gesc/t.  1  259).     The  site  there  is  plainly  marked. 

4  'About  iohrs.'  beyond  Rohcbeh(Ruhaibeh),  on  our  road  (i.e., 
10  hrs.  camel's  pace),  is  a  place  called  Moilahi  (or  Moilahhi),  a 
grand  resting-place  of  the  caravans,  there  being  water  here,  as 
the  name  implies  (?).  .  .  .  Sh:J  I  I  not  please  you  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  found  here  Bir  Lahai-roi?'  Rowlands,  in  Williams, 
liolv  City,  I465.  A  writer  in  PEFQu.y  T8S4,  p.  177  offers  an 
impossible  etymological  theory  for  this  Moilahhi.  Rowlands 
further  states  that  the  Arabs  from  near  Ga2a  called  the  well 
Moilahhi  Kadesah,  but  that  those  of  the  country  called  it 
Moilahhi  Hadjar  (Hagar).  It  is  not  often  that  local  traditions 
are  so  well  founded!  Here,  too,  is  the  'site  of  a  large  and 
populous  city  '  (Palmer,  356).  ' 
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One  of  the  '  cities '  referred  to— it  is  only  a  short  distance  on 
the  way  from  Tell  'Arid  to  the  Wady  Rahameh— has  still  a 
record  of  its  existence  in  the  suggestive  name  Tell  Milh  (/and  r 
interchange),  with  which  it  is  fair  to  identify  the  'lr  ham-melah 
('Ir  Jerahmeel)  mentioned  in  Josh.  15  62  (see  Salt,  Citv  of). 
Strictly,  indeed,  the  Negeb  of  the  Kenites  was  also  the  Negeb 
of  the  Jerahmeelites  ;  see  again  Judg.  1  16  (where  rjy,  '  people,' 
should  be  p^',  '  Amalek  '  =  '  Jerahmeel ').  The  Kenites  appear 
also  to  have  occupied  Beersheba.1 

(c)  The  '  Negeb  of  the  Cherethite  '  is  usually  explained 
as  =  '  Negeb  of  the  Philistine,'  and  this  is  plausibly 
supported  by  the  apparent  equivalence  of  '  Cherethites' 
and  '  Philistines'  in  1  S.  30 14  16.  It  is  no  doubt  hard 
to  understand  how  the  Philistines  came  to  be  found  in 
the  Negeb  ;  but  Matthew  Poole's  Synopsishas  an  answer 
ready — '  the  place  pertained  to  the  satrapy  of  Gaza  (!).' 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  just  as  n'-rj  (Cherith)  has  been 
regarded  (see  Cherith)  as  a  corruption  of  nam  (Reho- 
both),  so  -rnD  (Cherethite)  may  be  a  corruption  of 
'nam  (Rehobothite).  The  centre  of  the  Negeb  of  the 
Rehobothites  was  no  doubt  the  Wady  er-Ruhaibeh2  (see 
Rehoeoth).  But  this  section  of  the  Negeb  also  in- 
cluded Ziklag  ( 1  S.  30 14)  or  rather  Halusah  3  on  the  site 
still  known  as  el-Halasa,  west  of  the  Wady  er-Ruhaibeh, 
in  a  wady  the  upper  part  of  which  is  called  'Asluj  4  and 
the  lower  Halasa,  and  the  not  less  historic  Zephath  or 
Zarephath  [q-v.~\ — i.e.,  Sebaita  or  Esbaita,  S.  of  el- 
Halasa,  in  the  Wady  el-Abyad.  From  Zephath  it  re- 
ceived the  second  title  D'nDis  px,  '  land  of  the  Zarepha- 
thites,'  though  in  the  text  of  1  S.  30 16,  by  transposition 
and  corruption  of  letters,  nvisnx  has  become  D'ne^S, 
Pelistim — i.e. ,  'Philistines.' 

(d)  The  '  Negeb  of  Caleb '  was  of  course  S.  of  Hebron, 
and  included  the  sites  of  Tell  Zif,  Main,  and  Kurmul ; 
Nabal,  who  is  connected  with  Maon  and  Carmel,  was 
a  Calebite  (iS.  253),  and  the  name  el-Kulab  is  still 
attached  to  a  wady  10  m.  SW.  of  Hebron.  Other  names 
may  be  added  to  the  list  from  1  S.  3027-31,  for  David's 
'  friends,'  the  '  elders  of  Judah,'  were  of  course  his  tribal 
kinsmen  ;  David's  connection  with  the  Calebites  is  so 
close  that,  in  spite  of  tradition,  we  cannot  help  regarding 
him  as  a  Calebite  (see  David,  §  1,  n.  2). 

(e)  The  Negeb  of  Judah  was  probably  identical  with 
that  of  Caleb  ;  the  hills  around  Zif,  Ma'In,  and  Kurmul 
are  in  fact  the  outposts  of  the  hills  of  Judah.  In  1  S. 
30 16  the  phrase  '  the  land  of  Judah  '  is  an  alternative  for 
'  the  Negeb  of  Caleb  '  in  v.  14,  'just  as  '  the  land  of  the 
Zarephathite '  [see  c\  in  the  same  clause  is  equivalent  to 
'  the  Negeb  of  the  Rehobothite  '  in  v.  14.  In  2  S.  247, 
however,  the  '  Negeb  of  Judah '  must  be  understood  in 
a  large  sense  for  the  Negeb  belonging  politically  to 
Judah,  which,  for  the  writer,  extends  to  Beersheba.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  David's  bodyguard  was  (in 
our  view)  composed  of  Rehobothites  and  Zarephathites 
(in  MT  '  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  ').  See  Rehoboth, 
Pelethites.  This  implies  that  the  Negeb  from  which 
David's  warriors  came  was  thoroughly  absorbed  into 
Judah.  The  list  of  places  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah  in 
Josh.  I521-32  (P)  may  require  a  similar  explanation. 
This  need  not  prevent  us  from  admitting  that  a  larger 
section  of  the  Negeb  belonged,  in  post-Solomonic  limes, 
not  to  Judah  but  to  Israel  (see  Prophet,  §  6).  The 
sanctuaries  of  the  Negeb  were  largely  resorted  to  by  the 
N.  Israelites,  and  Jeroboam  II.  seems  to  have  recovered 

1  See  1  Ch.  4  11/.,  where  Tehinnah  {q.v.)  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Kinah  (Kenite  ?)  and  Ir-nahash  (q.v.)  of '  Beer-sheba.' 
The  alliance  of  the  Kenites  with  Caleb  (Chelub)  is  also  attested. 
Eshton  (q.v.)  comes  probably  from  '  Eshlemoh.' 

2  Wilton  (The  Negeb,  21)  deserves  credit  for  connecting  the 
Cherethite  Negeb  with  the  Wady  er-Ruhaibeh,  though  he  had 
nothing  but  geographical  probability  to  guide  him. 

3  Targ.  Jer.'s  equivalent  for  Bered,  but  rather  the  true  form 
for  'Ziklag,'  the  current  identification  of  which  (see  Ziklag) 
shows  anew  how  greatly  geography  has  suffered  from  an  un- 
critical view  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Rowlands  writes  thus, 
'  Khalasa  (ancient  Chesil  I  think)  must  have  been  a  large  city 
— the  remains  are  very  extensive — heaps  of  stones  and  portions 
of  houses,  etc'  (Williams,  464). 

4  'Asluj  is  connected  by  Rowlands  (Williams,  465)  with  the 
name  Ziklag. 
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the  Negeb  for  Israel  (2  K.  H28  ;  for  an  emended  text, 
see  Prophet,  §  7). 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  NW.  limit  of  the  Negeb 

was  -,  point  S.   of  the  present  ed-Daharlyeh,   a  large 

_         ,     .       village  between  es-Semu  on  the  E.  and 

V  +Y. U^?arif    'Anab  on  the  W.,  which  is  probably  to 

01  toe  WegeD.  be  identified  with  Debiri  or  rather  (in 

our  view)  Beth-zur  (one  of  several  places  bearing  the 
name;  see  Kirjath-sepher).  This  is  a  reasonable 
view,  but  must  not  be  either  supported  or  illustrated  by 
the  passage  (Judg.  1 15)  rendered  in  RV  '  for  that  thou 
hast  set  me  in  the  land  of  the  south,  give  me  also  springs 
of  water,'  because  this  passage  is  corrupt.  The  Debir 
or  perhaps  Beth-zur  there  referred  to  is  not  the  '  Kirjath- 
sannah,  that  is,  Debir'  mentioned  in  Josh,  1 5 49 ,  but  the 
well-known  Beth-zur  {q.v. )  near  Halhul,  N.  of  Hebron, 
and  the  '  springs  of  water '  which  have  played  such  a 
large  part  in  the  question  as  to  the  identification  of  the 
Debir  of  Josh.  15 49  are  non-existent  in  a  sound  text. 
The  only  right  basis  of  the  perfectly  legitimate  assertion 
that  ed-Daharlyeh  is  '  the  frontier  town  between  the  hill- 
country  and  the  Negeb, ' 1  is  the  observation  of  a  physical 
fact.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Negeb  that  the  vegeta- 
tion, meagre  at  the  best,  becomes  almost  completely 
dried  up  in  the  heats  of  summer,  and  that  the  deteriora- 
tion of  verdure  begins  to  be  visible  S.  of  ed-Dahariyeh. 
As  Conder  says,  '  the  district  c>f  Debir  is  [at  the  present 
day]  just  the  limit  of  the  settled  population  and  of  culti- 
vation. '  '2  It  was  probably  either  here  or  at  Carmel  that 
Jesse  lived  and  David  passed  his  early  youth  ; a  here, 
too,  that  Saul  mustered  his  forces  to  go  to  war  with 
'Amalek'  (1  S.  154;  see  Kirjath-sepher,  Telaim). 

The  Israelites  themselves,  however,  did  not  place  the  N. 
boundary  at  ed-Daharlyeh  (  =  MT's  Debir)  but  at  En-rimmon, 
otherwise  designated  Rimmon  (' from  Geba  to  Rimmon,'  Zech. 
14  10)  and  probably  called  also  Baalath-beer-rimmon,  which  is 
to  be  identified  with  Umm  er-Ramni&mim,  about  9  m.  N.  of 
Beersheba,  on  a  geographically  important  site  (as  Solomon,  who 
appears  to  have  fortified  it,  recognised)  near  the  boundary  line 
which  separates  the  TerabTn  and  Tiyahah  territories  on  the  S. 
from  the  Henady  Arabs  and  the  hill-country  on  the  N.4 

On  the  reading  Baalath-beer-rimmon,  probably  to  be  re- 
stored in  Josh.  19  8  and  in  i  K.  9  18,  see  Ramath  of  the  South. 
This  is,  we  think,  the  full  name  of  the  place  otherwise  called 
En-rimmon  and  (perhaps)  Azmon.5  'Rimmon'  may  be  a 
popular  corruption  of  '  JerahmeeL' 

On  the  S.  and  SW.  the  boundary  line  of  the  Negeb 
went  by  '  Kadesh -barnea'  (Kadesh-  Jerahmeel)  and 
'  Hazar-addar  '  (Hazar-Jerahmeel) — i.e.,  'Ain  Kadis  and 
(probably)  'Ain  Muweileh  respectively.  The  authority6 
from  which  we  obtain  this  information  adds  that  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  the  land  of  Israel  passed  on 
to  'Azmon — i.e.  (as  we  have  just  seen),  Hazar-rimmon, 
which  is  Umm  er~Rammamim — and  went  round  to  the 
torrent  course  of  Misrim,  which  is  the  well-known  Wady 
el-'Aris.  There  is  also  a  passage — of  very  late  date,  it 
is  true,  and  often  greatly  misunderstood — in  which  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Negeb  is  fixed  at  a  more  northerly 
point  than  Kadesh — viz. ,  at  Zarephath  or  Sebaita  (Ob.  20, 
critically  emended  text),  which  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  sometimes  as  the  most  northerly  city  of  Musri7 

1  So  GAS  HG  279. 

2  PEFQ,  2875,  P-  51. 

3  Beth-zur,  in  our  view,  the  true  name  of  '  Debir,'  was  per- 
haps also  called  Beth-el  (~\V±,  stir,  and  ?tt,  'el,  being  synonyms 
for  fGod'),  and  'Beth-el'  mistaken  for  '  Beth-lehem.'  It  is, 
however,  simpler  to  suppose  that  '  Bethlehem'  in  1  S.  17t2  15 
aswellasin  Mic.  5  2  [i](see  Micah  [Book],  §  4  [>])  is  a  corruption 
of  *  Beth-jerahmeel.'  Some  place  in  the  Negeb,  perhaps  Carmel 
(  =  Jerahmeel),  may  be  meant. 

4  Wilton,  20. 

5  ©  apparently  had  a<Te\fj.tova,  (so  FL  in  Nu.  34  4  f.)  where 
the  final  a  maybe  disregarded.  A  represents  -\ ;  the  second  -j 
dropped  out. 

6  Nu.  34  47^;  cp  Josh.  15  $f.  In  spite  of  Wetzstein's  geo- 
graphical learning,  his  explanation  of  the  southern  boundary-line 
of  judah  (Del.  Gen  A4),  586^)  is  very  improbable.  Without 
textual  criticism  no  progress  could  be  made.     Cp  Karkaa. 

7  On  the  traditional  error  respecting  this  place-name  see 
Obadiah,  Zarephath.  Note,  too,  in  this  connection  that 
fn%  'Zidon,'in  1  K.  17  9  should  probably  rather  be  "MfO,  Missur 
— i.e.,    Musri   in   N.    Arabia  (see   Mizkaim).     Zarephath   was 
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(in  N.  Arabia  ;  see  Mizkaim),  sometimes  as  the  most 
southerly  city  of  the  Negeb  of  Palestine. 

This  way  of  regarding  Zarephath  agrees  with  the  specification 
in  Josh.  11  17  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  land  conquered  by 
Joshua  as  'the  bare  mountain  (EV,  the  Mt.  Halak)  that  goes  up 
to  Seir,"  which  Trumbull  identifies  with  the  '  bare  and  bald  ram- 
part of  rock'  which  forms  the  northern  wall  of  the  Wady  el- 
r ikreh  (Kadesh-bamca,  1895). 

Summing  up,  we  may  say  that  the  Negeb  is  an  irregu- 
larly shaped  tract  extending  from  the  hill-country  of 
Judah  on  the  N.  to  the  wilderness  of  7.ml  (i.e.,  the 
'Azazimeh  mountains)  on  the  S. ,  and  from  near  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  southern  Ghor  on  the  E.  to  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W. ,  and  that  in  the  character  of 
its  soil  it  forms  a  transition  from  the  rich  fertility  of 
Canaan  to  the  wasteness  of  the  desert. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  the  limitations 
stated  in  Nu.  344/.  (see  §  3),  and  we  must  allow  room 
4    foHriPn  nr  (a)  *"or  tne  tract  °^  ^ari(^  m  &W.  Palestine, 

Geshur?  between  the  Negeb  and  the  Shephelah, 
called  'the  land  of  Goshen'  (Josh.  IO41 
11 16),  and  (6)  for  a  district  between  the  Negeb  proper 
and  the  edge  of  the  Tih  plateau  which  was  less  favoured 
by  nature  than  the  Negeb.  As  to  (a),  to  supple- 

ment what  is  said  elsewhere  (see  Goshen,  2),  it  may  be 
suggested  here,  not  as  an  assured  result,  but  as  a  prob- 
ability, that  |e>j  (Goshen)  is  miswritten  for  n^j  (Geshur?). 

In  1  S.  27  8  we  find  'the  Geshurites  and  the  Girzites'  (where 
one  of  the  two  names  is  obviously  a  doublet)  mentioned  beside 
the  Amalekites — i.e.,  the  Jerahmeelites — and  in  Josh.  13  2  the 
Geshurites  beside  the  Philistines.  It  is  difficult  to  find  room 
both  for  Goshen  and  for  the  Geshurites  or  Girzites  (Girshites?), 
and  it  is  a  simple  expedient  to  identify  them.  The  name 
'Girshites'  is  probably  a  better  form  than  either  'Geshurites' 
or  '  Goshen.' 

As  to   (d),   we  may  safely  assume  that   this  district 

belonged,   as  Kadesh  and    Zarephath  may  once   have 

k  T\\a  M  "h  belonged,  to  the  kingdom  of  Musri  in  N. 
t>.  ine  wegeD   »     h-      „nH  th      H1, 


of  Musri. 


Arabia,    and  the  still   existing  traces  of 


the  careful  agriculture  of  its  ancient  in- 
habitants seem  to  show  that  it  was  not  an  unvalued 
possession.  The  Wady  Mayin  and  the  Wady  Lussan 
(cp  the  name  of  the  Roman  station  of  Lysa  in  the 
Peutinger  Table)  were  apparently  the  most  thriving 
parts  of  this  district,  owing  to  the  excellent  wells  in  the 
former  Wady  and  the  admirably  constructed  dams  in 
the  latter.  The  Wady  Lussan,  it  should  be  noted,  is  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  Wady  Jerur,  the  Gerar  of  Gen. 
20 1  26 1,  where  Isaac  had  such  large  flocks  and  herds. 
We  must  not  speak  too  positively,  however,  of  the  times 
of  the  Israelites  ;  but  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  district  was  not  worse  off  for  vegetation  then 
than  the  Negeb  is  at  the  present  day.2 

It  is   at    any   rate    plain    that    in    David's    time    the 
Negeb  was  in  its  way  a  comparatively  rich  country  (see 
the   notices   in    x  S.  15q27q30i6),    and 


6.  Wealth  of 


for   the   Greek    period   we   may    perhaps 


the  Negeb.  dajm  the  witness  of  the  chronicler  (2  Ch. 
14 14/  ).  These  passages  agree  in  speaking  of  the  abun- 
dance of  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  and  camels — the  wealth  of  a 
pastoral  people.  No  doubt  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
Negeb  were  in  the  Byzantine  period.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  contrasting  the  Byzantine  cities  with  those  of 
the  pre-Roman  age,  though  where  the  dwellings  consist 
of  rock-hewn  caves,  these  are  doubtless  older  than  the 
masonry  of  the  buildings.  The  nawamis,  or  beehive 
huts  of  stone,  with  which  every  hill-side  is  covered  (cp 
Kibroth-hattaavah,  Tent)  are  assigned  by  Palmer 
to  pre-historic  peoples  ;  s  the  dunmrs,  or  stone-enclosures 
he  compares  with  the  nnsn  or  '  nomad  villages'  of  early 
Israelite  times,  which  are  distinguished  in  Josh.  198 
from  D,-iy  or  '  cities.'  4 

probably  the  first  town  in  the  Negeb  entered  by  a  traveller  from 
'Beersheba  which  belongs  to  Judah'  (1  K.  10 3),  which  was 
reckoned  to  the  land  of  Musri. 

1  On  the  use  of  the  terms  'wilderness  of  Zin,'  'wilderness  of 
Paran,'  see  Zin,  Pakan. 

2  Palmer,  ibid.  345  347.  ^  Ibid.  392. 

4  Ibid.  316^  321  ;  cp  Trumbull,  Kadesh-barnea,  280 ff. 
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The  same  explorer  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
vanished  prosperity  of  the  Negeb  (see  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,  pt.  ii. ,  chap.  5).  His  descriptions  of  the 
ruins  of  cities  and  of  the  remains  of  terraces,  etc. , 
justify  us  in  inferring  that  the  later  condition  of  this 
region  was  far  from  contemptible.  There  are,  indeed,  no 
grand  remains  at  Kadesh  {'Ain  Kadis),  and  Beer-sheba 
is  absolutely  destitute  of  ruins  ;  but  Rehoboth  ( Ruhaibeh), 
Zarephath  or  Zephath  {Sebaita),  and  Ziklag  {Halasa) 
are  still  represented  by  the  remains  of  fine  cities  of  a 
post-biblical  ngr.  Of  Solomon's  '  Tamar,'  or  perhaps 
(see  §  3)  Baalath-beer-  Rimmon  we  have  nothing  but 
the  probable  site  to  point  to  ;  the  latter  name  may 
suggest  that  even  in  the  relatively  unfertile  Negeb 
pomegranates  {rimmon),  may  have  flourished,  unless 
indeed  Rimmon  is  a  popular  corruption  of  Jerahmeel. 
That  many  of  the  strongly -embanked  terraces  at  el- 
'Aujeh  and  elsewhere  were  once  planted  with  fruit-trees, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Such  a.  name  as 'Anab— /.£*.,  'grape-cluster' — is  also  thoroughly 
justified.  The  towers  so  frequent  in  the  Negeb  are  evidently 
vineyard-towers  (Is.  5  2),  and  Arabic  phraseology  still  gives  the 
name  Tuleilat  el-'anab,  'grape-mounds,'  to  the  small  stone- 
heaps  covering  the  hill-sides  and  valleys  for  miles,  along  which, 
anciently,  vines  were  trained. 

The  fact  just  mentioned  throws  considerable  doubt 
on  the  common  theory  (see  Eshcol)  that  the  Eshcol  of 
7  Ffihrnl  ^u'  1^23/  was  at  Hebron.  The  original 
tradition  surely  did  not  mean  that  Caleb 
brought  the  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  the  pomegranates, 
and  the  figs  all  the  way  from  Hebron.  It  was, 
probably,  a  journey  of  exploration  in  the  Negeb  that 
was  originally  meant,  and  the  spies  brought  the  fruit 
from  the  orchards  and  vineyards  nearest  to  the  camp. 

'If  Eshcol  be  at  Hebron,  we  must  either  suppose  that  they 
brought  the  grapes  through  a  grape-bearing  country,  or  that 
they  brought  them  to  a  Kadesh  N.  of  Ain  Gadis  ['Am  Kadis] 
and  situate  at  the  present  border  of  Palestine '  (Palmer,  o'p.  cit. 
353).  The  latter  hypothesis  is  clearly  unsuitable,  as  Palmer 
well  points  out.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that  '  Nahum  the 
Elkoshite '  was  really  '  Nahum  the  Eshcolite,'  the  Negeb  being 
a  veritable  nursery  of  prophets  (see  Prophet,  §  6^). 

Fully  to  understand  the  tradition  of  the  '  spies '  we 
must  distinguish  between  its  present  and  its  original 
form.  As  it  now  stands,  it  seems  to  represent  Eshcol 
as  near  Hebron.  It  is  shown  elsewhere  (Mamre, 
Rehoboth),  however,  that  *  Eshcol'  may  be  a  distor- 
tion of  '  Halasah, '  and  'Hebron'  in  the  original  story 
relative  to  '  Eshcol '  and  the  spies  «.  corruption  of 
'  Rehoboth. 

The  narrative  in  Nu.  13  21-26  is  composite,  and  w.  21  25  26a 
are  assigned  to  P,  who  apparently  found  '  Rehob,'  not  '  Hebron,' 
in  his  authority,  and  misunderstood  it  as  meaning  a  northern 
Rehob  (see  Rehob),  so  that  he  had  to  allow  'forty  days' 
(  =  a  long  but  indeterminate  period)  for  the  search  of  the  spies. 
Rehoboth  and  Halasah  naturally  go  together,  and  coming  from 
the  desert  the  spies  might  quite  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
called  this  region  (a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.'  [Wi. 
((rt-st/t.  •l^o/.\  however,  maintains  that  the  primitive  tradition 
mentioned  not  Hebron  but  Kirjath-arba,  which  (cp  Mamre), 
like  Rehob  in  v.  21,  he  places  in  the  N.,  at  or  near  Dan.] 

We  have  done  our  best  to  explain  the  geography  of 
the  Negeb,  mainly  from  a  historical  point  of  view. 
The  task  has  been  very  difficult  owing  to  the  corruption 
from  which  (we  believe)  the  place-names  have  so  fre- 
quently suffered.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
one  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  contribute  in  some 
degree  to  the  rectification  of  the  details  of  biblical 
geography.  Nowhere  perhaps  is  so  much  rectification 
needed  as  in  the  case  of  the  geography  of  the  Negeb. 
The  current  identifications  {e.g. ,  those  of  Ziklag, 
Brook  Besor,  Telaim,  Bealoth,  Hazazon-Tamar,  Tamar, 
Ramath  of  the  South,  Hormah,  Azmon,  Karkaa,  Mad- 
mannah,  En-gedi  [in  Samuel],  Ir-ham-melah)  cannot  be 
accepted.  They  are  based  on  what  we  believe  to  be 
textual  errors.  Not  only  the  geography  but  also  the 
historical  notices  themselves  relative  to  the  Negeb  need 
to  bu  brought  nearer  to  their  original  form.  Some  of 
thoc  have  already  been  considered  here  ;  two  more 
may  be  mentioned  in  conclusion,  (a)  2  Ch.  20,  the 
account  of  the  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  over  the  Moabites, 
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the  Ammonites,  and  the  Meunim.  A  plausible  view  of 
the  main  geographical  points  has  been  given  by  Conder 
{PEFQ,  1875,  p.  70/)  and  Buhl  {Pal.  97)  ;  it  may  be 
added  here  that  in  v.  16  the  Chronicler  perhaps  wrote, 
'the  wilderness  of  Jezreel '  ;  if  we  should  not  rather 
emend  '  Jeruel '  into  'Jerahmeel,'  and  suppose  the  re- 
casting of  an  older  narrative  in  which  various  place- 
names  were  different  —  e.g.,  'Jerahmeel'  for  'Jeruel,' 
'Kadesh'  for  '  Hazziz,'  and  '  Kadesh  -jerahmeel '  for 
•  Hazezon-tamar  '  (see  Tamar).  It  should  be  noticed 
that  in  v.  2  En-kadesh  is  misread  by  the  Chronicler  as 
En-gedi.1     See  Ziz,  and  cp  Crit.  Bib. 

{b)  2  K.  147,  Amaziah's  victory  over  the  Edomites. 
Here  Joktheel  [<7- ■?■'■]  should  be  read  '  Jerahmeel.'  It 
seems  that  in  spite  of  the  favourite  legend  connecting 
the  name  'Jerahmeel'  with  the  story  of  Hagar  (see 
Isaac),  narrators  went  on  devising  fresh  explanations 
of  the  name.  One  such  is  found  in  Nu.  21  3  ;  another 
in  2  K.  H7.  So  inextricably  are  legendary  narrative 
and  geographical  fact  interwoven  ;  so  impossible  is  it  to 
study  geography  without  a.  critical  view  of  the  Hebrew 
documents  and  their  contents  ! 

See  especially  Wilton,  The  Negeb  or  ' South  Country'  of 
Scripture  (1863);  E.  H.  Palmer,    The  Desert  0/  the  E.vodus, 

Pt.    II.    (1871):    Trumbull,    Kadesh-bamea 
8.  Literature.    (1884);  G.  Williams,  The  Holy  City  (iS^g), 

463-468  (Note  on  Southern  Border  of  Pales- 
tine, with  letter  from  J.  Rowlands  on  his  exploration  of  Kadesh 
and  the  surrounding  country).  t.  K.  C. 

NEGINAH,  UPON  (713^3"^),  Ps.  61,  tit.  AV,  but 
RV  '  on  a  stringed  instrument.'  The  Massoretes,  how- 
ever, took  r\yyi  {nUghlnath)  to  be  in  slat,  con  sir.  ;  they 
connected  it  by  the  accents  with  tviS.  as  if  the  phrase 
meant  '  accompanied  with  David's  playing  on  stringed 
instruments.'  65,  Sym.,  Jer. ,  Tg. ,  render  as  if  they 
read  niauaa.  These  views  are  all  impossible  ;  the  text 
needs  careful  emendation  ;  see  Neginoth.      t.  k.  c. 

NEGINOTH,  ON(ni3*3?3;  eN  ymnoic  [©.Theod.]; 
6N  y&Amoic  [Aq.]  ;  Aia  y&Athpioon  [Sym.]  ;  in 
psalmis),  Pss.  4  (eN  4>&\moic)  6  (om.  A)  54  55  61  (?) 
67  76  ;  (titles),  AY  ;  but  RV  '  on  stringed  instruments.' 
But  nrjj  does  not  mean  '  a  stringed  instrument,'  nor  is 
it  used  in  the  plural  (in  Ps.  69 13  [12]  rru'jai  should  be 
'JUttir).2  mrjj  (Neginoth)  is  corrupted  from  nTCc 
(Sheminith  ;  see  Psalms,  §  26,  26),  and  this  from  o^nM 
(Ethanites).  Thus  in  Ps.  6  1  (tit.)  there  is  dittography. 
The  prefixed  preposition  was  evidently  altered  as  a 
consequence  of  the  faulty  reading  nuvu-  Observe  that 
the  psalm  in  Hab.  3  is  inconsistent.  It  gives  nwyerhy  in 
v.  i,  but  [']  nirjja  in  v.  19  (the  title  has  by  accident  been 
divided);  see  Habakkuk  [Book],  §  8.  rvrcerr^  (or 
rather,  nSB'n  DV"Sy  'for  the  Sabbath-day')  should  be 
substituted.  (55  in  Hab.  has  iv  ry  ^StJ  avrov.  See 
Sheminith,  Upon  ;  and  cp  Music,  §  6.         t.  k.  c. 

NEHELAMITE  (Jer.  2924etc).     SeeSHEMAiAH  (2). 

NEHEMIAH  (iVpm,  §§  30,  62,  '  Yahwe  is  consola- 
tion [or,  a  consoler],'  but  originally  no  doubt  an  ethnic 
name,  cp  Xaham,  Nahamam,  and  see  note  3.  Cl.- 
Ganneau  reports  a  late  Jewish  name  i.vDru  \Sceaux  et 
cachets  Israelites,  1883]  ;  BXAL  NeeMIAC  [genit- 
NeGMiA".  but  in  Neh.  lr,  Bc-  m&-  sup.  l(  anci  in  ^eh. 
1247  Nca  L,  NeeMloyll  NeeMlOC  [B  in  Ezra  22], 
NdJMIAC  [1  Esd.  540B],   N6MIAC[2  Mace.  1  36  V*]). 

1.    B.    Hachaliah,3  a  leader  in  the  reorganisation  of 

_     «         .  ,  the  land  of  Tudah.      We  are  in  a  favour- 

1.  Occasion  of    ,,  .  . J     c       .    ,  .       ,  . 

his  enterprise.  position  for  studying  his  career, 

*         '  because   a   large   portion    of  the  book 
which  bears  his  name  (Xeh.  li-7s  11  I227-I331)  comes 

1  '  En-kadesh '  is  misread  in  the  same  way  in  r  S.  28  29  24 1. 

2  -£\y-  fell  out  owing  to  wc  (corrupted  from[ip&]  Yl£X')  which 
follows. 

3  [The  form  is  doubtful.  See  Hachaliah.  At  any  rate  it 
springs  from  an  ethnic  name,  and,  if  identical  with  Hilkiah, 
from  one  of  the  ethnics  connected  with  the  Negeb.  Nehemiah, 
if=Naham,  has  a  similar  origin.] 
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from  a  work  of  his  own  composition  [which,  however, 
we  must  not  read  with  a  blind  belief  in  Nehemiah's 
infallibility].  He  was  one  of  the  cupbearers  of  King 
Artaxerxes,  i.e. ,  of  the  first  king  of  that  name  l  (465-425 
B.C.) — [an  important  office — see  Cupbearer  —  which 
gave  him  great  influence  with  the  king].  It  so  fell  out 
that  while  attending  to  his  duties  at  the  royal  winter 
palace  at  Shushan  or  Susa,  in  the  month  of  Kisleu  or 
December,  445  B.C.,  he  received  a  visit  from  a  party  of 
Jews  from  Judeea,  led  by  a  kinsman  of  his  own  named 
Hanani,  who  told  him  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  Jews 
in  '  the  province '  (Judah  or  Judaea),  and  of  the  defence- 
less state  of  Jerusalem.  Greatly  troubled  by  this  news, 
he  betook  himself  to  prayer  and  fasting  [and  from  the 
words  of  his  prayer  it  appears,  according  to  Kosters,  that 
it  was  not  to  any  recent  calamity  that  Hanani  referred, 
but  to  the  old  devastation  by  Nebuchadrezzar]. 

[This  view  of  Kosters  is  rejected  by  We.  (GGAT,  1895, 
p.  170)  and  by  Meyer  [Fntst.  56).  With  most  recent 
critics  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  wall  and  gates  of 
Jerusalem  were  rebuilt  by  Ezra,  and  that  their  destruc- 
tion (Nch.  I3)  was  the  work  of  the  Samaritans  (cp 
Ezra  4,  Neh.  47)  acting  with  the  sanction  of  Artaxerxes  I. 
It  has  also  been  held  (Nold.  Aufsatzc  zur  pers.  Gesch. 
56;  Che.  OPs.  71),  that  it  stood  in  some  connection 
with  the  revolt  of  the  satrap  Megabyzos  (448  B.C.),  with 
which  the  Jews  may,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  been 
suspected  of  complicity. 

The  latter  theory,  however,  is  too  hazardous.  If  the  Jews  of 
Judaea  had  been  regarded  as  mixed  up  with  this  revolt,  Artaxerxes 
would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  Nehe- 
miah  ;  indeed,  Xeh.  2  19  implies  that  up  to  Nehemiah's  time  the 
Jews  had  not  committed  any  overt  act  of  rebellion,2  and  we  may 
venture  to  suppose  that  the  great  king  wished,  through  his 
Jewish  courtier  Nehemiah,  to  reward  the  Jews  of  Judaea  for  not 
having  been  drawn  away  from  their  allegiance  by  Megabyzos. 
As  for  the  former  theory,  we  cannot  safely  base  anything  on  the 
narrative  and  official  documents  in  Ezra  4,  both  of  which  are 
most  probably  fictitious  (see  Ezra-Neh.),  though  Meyer  and 
Sellin  have  vigorously  defended  their  genuineness  ;  see  also 
Winckler,  AOFIiioff. 

The  prevalent  opinion,  which  assumes  that  Ezra  came 
to  Jerusalem  before  Nehemiah,  rests  on  an  imperfect 
criticism  of  the  compilation  of  the  Chronicler,  and 
has  been  rightly  rejected  by  Marquart  [Fund.  58) 
and  Winckler  {A OF 2 216  /.).  To  this  it  must  be 
added  (1)  that  after  Ezra's  failure  in  respect  of  the 
mixed  marriages  we  cannot  understand  how  he  should 
have  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the  people  to  restore  the 
wall,  and  put  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  fraternising 
with  the  Samaritans,  and  how,  when  Nehemiah  takes 
up  and  not  without  difficulty,  carries  through  the  work 
of  restoration,  no  mention  should  be  made  of  Ezra 
{Neh.  I236  has  been  tampered  with,  see  §  5);  and 
(2)  that  the  conversation  between  Nehemiah  and  the 
king  in  Neh.  2  makes  no  reference  to  a  removal  of  a 
royal  prohibition  to  restore  the  walls.  It  is  no  answer 
to  this  that  Artaxerxes  was  good-natured  but  weak. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  this  ;  the  manner  in  which  he 

1  [The  king  under  whom  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  lived  must  have 
been  the  first  Artaxerxes  ;  otherwise  the  growth  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  of  the  Psalter  is  scarcely  explicable.  It  is  true,  Marquart 
(Fund.  31)  objects  that  if  a  son  of  Joiada  was  already  married 
ln  433  (Neh.  13  28),  Joiada's  grandson  Jaddua  could  not  possibly 
have  been  high  priest  a  century  later  under  Darius  III.  But 
why  need  we  take  '  Darius  the  Persian  '  (Neh.  1 2  22)  to  be  Darius 
III.?  It  is  not  to  the  Chronicler  that  Neh.  12  1-26  is  to  be 
assigned,  but  to  an  earlier  writer.     'Jaddua'  may  be  an  error  for 

Joiada'  (emend  v.  11  f.  accordingly).  Joiada,  son  of  Eliashib, 
was  apparently  high  priest  in  433  (Neh.  13  28,  where  '  high  priest ' 
refers  to  'Joiada  ') ;  his  son  *  Johanan  '  may  well  have  been  high 
priest  in  424.  Thus  '  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Persian'  (12  22), 
corresponds  to  'the  days  of  Johanan  b.  Eliashib'  (v.  23).  In 
Neh.  12  11  '  Jonathan  '  should  of  course  be  '  Johanan  '  ('  Jaddua ' 
goes  out).  Johanan  '  in  Ezra  10  6,  if  correct,  must  be  a  brother 
of  Joiada  ;  but  the  name  may  be  a  mistake  (due  to  the  redactor 
of  Ezra's  memoir)  for  '  Joiada.'] 

2  [The  expression  is  designed.  Tattenai  may  have  given 
reason  for  suspecting  the  Jews  of  a  disloyal  temper,  which 
may,  indeed,  account  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  Zerub- 
babel (g.v.).  More  than  this  we  cannot  suppose,  and  persist- 
ent loyalty  during  the  revolt  of  Megabyzos  would  wipe  out 
previous  suspicions.] 
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reached  the  throne  certainly  does  not  favour  this  view  ; 
but  cp  Artaxkrxes,  ad  fin.  (3)  The  language  of  the 
Samaritans  in  Neh.  2  19/.  3  33  [4i]  seems  to  imply  that 
no  previous  attempt  like  that  of  Nehemiah  had  been 
made. 

Not  less  untenable  is  the  theory  which  has  lately  been  revived 
by  Selhn  {Serubbabel,  51/  ;  cp  197),  viz.,  that  the  wall  and 
gates  had  been  restored  by  Zerubbabel  under  Darius  I.,  but 
had  shortly  afterwards  been  destroyed,  when  the  royalistic 
movement  centering  in  this  prince  collapsed  (to  this  he  finds 
an  allusion  in  Ps.  89  40).  Long  ago  (1&54)  Ewald  (GVI®)  4  156) 
proposed  the  same  view,  which  he  supported  by  the  very  same 
psalms  as  are  appealed  to  by  Sellin,  viz.,  44  ii0  74  7i>  80  S'J 
(Ewald  adds  85,  Sellin  S3  102)— psalms  which  he  had  previously 
(with  more  plausibility)  referred  to  '  the  destruction  under 
Bagnsus  related  in  Jos.  Ant.  xl  7  1.'  This,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  a  historical  theory  respecting  the  career  of  Zerub- 
babel I*?.?'.],  which  has  no  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  the  view 
about  the  destruction  of  the  walls  is  inconsistent  with  Zech. 
"2,\f.  Cp  I'salms  (Book),  §§  28,  32.  We  are  now  (1901)  able 
to  add  that  the  author  himself  has  withdrawn  this  theory 
(Studk'ii  z-ur  Entstchungsgesch.  etc.,  2  181  180).  His  present 
view  is  that  the  walls  were  being  rebuilt  under  Cambyses  (or 
Cyrus)  when  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Samaritans  (p.  182). 
Against  this  see  (3)  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Nothing  therefore  remains  but  to  consider  the  claims 
of  the  theory  of  Kosters. 

(1)  That  no  recent  destruction  is  referred  to  is  plain 
from  the  prayer  of  Nehemiah.  The  great  object  before 
the  mind  of  the  suppliant  is  the  return  of  the  exiles 
to  Jerusalem.  Until  the  wall  had  been  restored,  and 
the  community  had  adopted  the  same  view  of  religious 
purity  as  was  current  among  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion, 
such  a  return  was  impossible.  The  first  thing,  there- 
fore, was  to  get  the  wall  restored.  Had  this  been  done 
earlier,  a  large  body  of  exiles  would  have  migrated 
before  the  time  of  Ezra.  They  did  not  so  migrate,  for 
Nehemiah  evidently  found  no  considerable  Babylonian 
element  at  Jerusalem  ;  therefore  the  wall  cannot  have 
been  rebuilt  before  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 

(2)  The  same  result  follows  from  the  language  of 
Hanani  in  Neh.  1 2  /.  He  does  not  indeed  underrate 
the  miserable  condition  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  main 
point  with  him  is  the  affliction  and  the  insults  suffered 
by  its  inhabitants.  That  is  the  novel  element  in  the 
tidings  which  he  brings.  Shortly  before  Nehemiah's 
governorship  the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  were  becoming  more  and  more  strained. 
There  was  as  yet  no  regular  feud  ;  but  the  tendency  to 
a  feud  was  not  wanting.  There  was  an  active,  though 
not  as  yet  a  predominant,  orthodox  party  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Sanballat  and  Tobiah  '  had  come  to  feel  that  the 
differences  which  parted  them  were  greater  than  the 
resemblances  which  united  them.'1  They  did  not 
withhold  taunts  and  insults,  which  were  returned  in 
good  measure  to  them  and  to  their  Jewish  sympathisers 
by  Jewish  prophetic  writers  (Is.  573  65 1-5  663). 
Hanani,  doubtless,  feared  that  worse  things  would 
follow,  and  attributed  this  to  the  want  of  a  material 
barrier  to  intercourse  between  the  unorthodox  party 
in  Jerusalem  and  the  Samaritans  outside.  Hence, 
probably,  the  stress  which  he  laid,  when  visiting  Nehe- 
miah, on  the  destruction  of  the  wall  (Neh.  I3). 

Both  in  Serubba&el  and  recently  in  Studicn  ii.  Sellin  con- 
troverts Kosters'  interpretation  of  Neh.  1  3,  where  the  Jews  of 
Judsea  are  called  'the  remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity 
Oukti  p  TUttW  new  D^NK^n).'  Sebi  C2W),  according  to  Sellin, 
means  the  same  as  golah  (n?ia),  *  those  who  had  been  carried 
away.'  Kosters,  however  (and  so  Marq.  Fund.  35),  takes  the 
phrase  to  mean  *  those  who  have  escaped  the  deportation  in 
the  time  of  Nebuchadrezzar.'  According  to  Sellin,  Hanani 
jmplies  that  a  considerable  number  of  Babylonian  Jews — 
Jewish  captives  ('HC*)  —  had  returned  to  Palestine,  but  (so 
at  least  in  Serubbabel)  that  many  of  these  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  troublous  times  of  Zerubbabel — a  very  forced 
explanation.  The  true  sense  is  shown  by  Ezra 9  7,  'we  have 
been  given  up  ...  to  the  sword,  to  captivity,  and  to 
spoiling'  (RV),  where  'to  captivity'  clearly  means  'to  be 
carried  captive.'  KosterV  view  is  perfectly  correct,  and  indeed 
is  required  by  the  preceding  word  peletah  (iltt'72),  'those  who 
have  escaped.'] 
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For  three  months  Nehemiah  remained  a  prey  to  his 
own  sad  thoughts,  and  then  his  opportunity  came. 
Artaxerxes  one  day  questioned  him  about  his  depres- 
sion, and  Nehemiah,  after  secret  prayer  to  God  for 
help,  laid  his  case  before  the  king.  Artaxerxes  and  his 
consort  (who  also  was  present)  were  favourable  to  the 
request,  but  desired  that  Nehemiah's  leave  of  absence 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  left  Susa  invested  with  the  governorship  of 
Judah  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  [though  the  text  of 
5 14  may  perhaps  require  a  closer  inspection  ;  see  §  5]. 
Provided  with  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  region  to 
be  traversed,  and  with  a  military  escort,  Nehemiah  in 
due  course  reached  Jerusalem. 

Within  three  days  from  his  arrival  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  work.      After  making  a  nocturnal  survey 

_  .  .  of  the  walls,  secretly  and  almost  un- 
..  °  accompanied,  he  began  to  stir  up  both 
rulers  and  people  to  take  in  hd.nd  the 
work  of  restoration.1  This  they  declared  themselves 
ready  to  do  (2  n-18).  Prompt  action  was  taken,  and 
not  only  Jerusalem,  but  also  other  places,  such  as 
Jericho,  Tekoa,  Gibeon,  Mizpah,  joined  in  the  work  ; 
high  priest,  priests  and  Levites,  civil  administrators, 
and  heads  of  guilds,  and  even  women,  became  each 
responsible  for  some  part  of  the  building  (81-32). 

["This  passage,  as  well  as  the  brief  account  of  Nehemiah's 
secret  visit  of  inspection,  deserves  careful  study  from  a  topo- 
graphical point  of  view.  Some  of  the  proper  names,  too,  are 
most  interesting;  e.g.,  Be^odeiah,  Col-hozeh,  Hallohesh, 
Harhaiah,  Hassenaah.] 

The  difficulties,  however,  with  which  the  governor  had 

to  contend  were  still  great.      Influential  persons  of  non- 

_  ...        Israelite  descent — '  Sanballat  the  Horo- 

'      "    .,,        .    nitc,    Tobiah    the    Ammonite    servant 

from  without.  r~<;    , ,,  .     ,.       .     m     ..   .-, 

[EV    'the  servant,    the    Ammonite  J, 

Geshem,  or  Gashmu,  the  Arabian,'  of  whom  at  least  the 
first  two  had  intermarried  with  leading  Israelite  families 
— had  regarded  the  coming  of  Nehemiah  '  to  seek  the 
welfare  of  the  Israelites'  (2 10)  with  no  favour.  They 
vied  with  one  another  in  ridiculing  Nehemiah's  under- 
taking (2 19^  333-35  [41-3]).  Then,  waxing  bolder,  they 
planned  a  sudden  attack  on  the  builders  of  the  wall 
(47/.  11  [1 /.  5]).  Nehemiah,  however,  was  warned  in 
time  by  Jewish  friends  on  the  frontier.  At  once  he  sus- 
pended building  operations,  and  posted  his  people  behind 
the  walls  with  arms,  so  that  the  enemy  was  overawed 
and  had  to  abandon  his  plan.  Henceforward  Nehemiah 
was  continually  on  his  guard.  Of  his  people  one-half 
were  in  constant  readiness  to  repel  any  onslaught.  The 
builders  themselves  had  their  weapons  by  their  side, 
and  all  the  workers  passed  the  night  within  the  walls, 
a  precaution  that  had  not  previously  been  thought 
necessary  (415-23  [9-17]).  The  enemy's  next  resort  [as 
Nehemiah  represents]  was  to  cunning  (61-14).  Over 
and  over  again  they  invited  the  governor  to  conference. 
On  one  occasion  they  pretend  that  their  object  was 
to  counteract  certain  evil  rumours  which  had  been 
circulated  against  him  ;  on  another  they  feed  «.  Jewish 
prophet  to  induce  Nehemiah  to  seek  refuge  in  a  part  of 
the  temple  that  was  forbidden  to  the  laity,  so  that  he 
might  lose  influence  with  the  people.  Nehemiah  saw 
through  them,  however,  and  did  not  fall  into  their  traps. 
[The  section  of  Nehemiah's  memoir  on  which  the 
above  sketch  is  based  needs  a  very  thorough  criticism. 
It  is  no  doubt  plausible  to  assume  that  Sanballat  and 

1  [According  to  Wi.  (A  OF -2^4^.),  the  object  of  Nehemiah's 
mission  was  to  introduce  an  important  modification  into  the 
purely  hierarchical  system  of  government  lately  introduced  by 
Ezra  in  the  priestly  code,  the  high  priest  EHashib  having  shown 
himself  untrustworthy.  Once  more  the  land  was  placed  under 
a  secular  official — a  pehah  (nr2),  or  'governor,'  appointed  by 
the  court.  When  Nehemiah  returned  to  Susa,  Eliashib,  who 
coveted  the  support  of  other  noble  but  non-Israelitish  families, 
renewed  his  intercourse  with  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  ;  and  Nehe- 
miah, on  his  second  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  punished  this  by 
banishing;  certain  members  of  the  high-priestly  family  on  a 
legal  pretext.  But  Nehemiah's  mission  can  be  accounted  for 
without  this  hypothesis.] 
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Tobiah  were  a  Moabite  and  an  Ammonite  respectively, 
and  to  illustrate  the  intermarriage  of  Jewish  families 
with  them  by  Neh.  13i.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah  were  worshippers  of  Yahwe,  and 
from  Neh.  4  2  [334]  that  Sanballat  was  x  kinsman  of 
the  Samaritans.  These  considerations  throw  some 
doubt  on  Rosters'  view. 

The  most  critical  course  is  to  emend  the  text  of  the  passage 
referred  to  (3  34  [4  2]),  which  is  admittedly  in  some  disorder,  and 
to  read,  'And  he  said  before  the  Jerahmeelites  and  Misrites, 
What  are  the  Jews  doing?'  See  Crii.  Bib.;  the  proof  of  this 
emendation  lies  in  the  interpolated  D'S^OK  explained  as  cor- 
rupted Q'^xDnT  (dittographed).  Sanballat  (if  the  name  may 
pass)  was  a  Misrite  of  N.  Arabia;  Tobiah  (or  rather  Reho- 
bothi?)  was  probably  called  a  Jerahmeelite,  not  an  Ammonite. 
'  The  servant '  (cp  RV)  is  a  corruption  of  '  the  Arabian,'  which 
is  itself  a  misreading.     See  Sanballat,  Tobiah. 

Whether  Sanballat  really  believed  that  Nehemiah  was 
about  to  rebel  against  Persia  (2 19  66)  is  uncertain; 
but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  a  colourable  pretext  for  his 
opposition.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  Zerubbarel 
\g.v.~\  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  just  suspicions  of 
his  untrustworthiness,  and  some  Jewish  prophets  may 
possibly  have  represented  Nehemiah  as  the  destined 
Messiah.1  That  Sanballat  was  unconciliatory  cannot 
fairly  be  said.  Undeterred  by  a  first  rebuff,  he  made 
four  more  attempts  to  bring  about  a  conference  with 
the  governor  (62-5).  Nehemiah's  cause  was  better 
than  that  of  Sanballat  ;  but  Nehemiah  carried  his 
suspiciousness  to  an  extreme.  He  was  the  man  for 
the  time  ;  but  historical  students  will  seek  to  do  justice 
not  only  to  him  but  also  to  his  opponents.] 

Nehemiah  had  to  contend  with  pusillanimity  within, 

as  well  as  with  hostility  without.      He  had  to  listen  to 

.    T^-an     ii.-       complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work 

4.  Difficulties    /  ,        r    i\        a  ♦  r  *u 

....  (4  10  [4])  and  to  grievances  of  the  poor 

against  the  rich  (5i_^)  ;  nor  could  he 
by  any  means  certainly  reckon  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
Jewish  relatives  of  his  enemies  (617-19).  But  these 
obstacles  also  he  was  able  to  overcome.  By  his 
vigorous  measures  of  defence,  by  the  firmness  of  his 
faith  in  his  own  vocation  and  in  the  help  of  God,  he 
inspired  the  timid  with  courage,  and  all  with  a  spirit  of 
respect  and  reverence.  Above  all  was  he  strong  by  his 
generous  disinterestedness ;  thus,  himself  renouncing 
all  claim  upon  his  debtors,  he  induced  the  rich  Jews  to 
engage  themselves  to  restore  the  possessions  of  their 
poorer  compatriots  which  they  had  received  in  pawn, 
and  not  to  exact  payment  of  their  debts  ;  the  dues 
which  as  governor  he  was  legally  entitled  to  exact  for 
his  own  use,  he  refrained  from  collecting  ;  he  gave  up 
his  personal  servants  that  they  might  labour  at  the 
building  of  the  wall  ;  daily  he  received  at  his  table  Jews 
from  outside  the  city  who  came  to  Jerusalem  partly  to 
hold  council  with  him,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  (chap.  5).  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  make 
head  against  all  difficulties  and  at  last  bring  his  great 
work  to  a  conclusion.  On  the  25th  of  Elul,  after  fifty- 
two  days'  labour,  the  restoration  of  the  wall  was  com- 
pleted (615). 

A  solemn  dedication  ceremony  ensued.  Two  choirs 
of  priests  and  singers,   followed  by  the  rulers  and  the 

^    t»    1-     j.-         people,     and     headed,     the     one     by 

5.  Dedication.  \j  \  .  ,        ,  ..       4,      ,     XT  ,       .  ■/ 

Hoshaiah  and  the  other  by  Nehemiah, 

marched  from  one  fixed  point  in  opposite  directions, 

with  music  and  song,  along  the  walls,  and  rejoined  one 

another  for  the  solemn  festival  in  the  temple  (1227-43). 

[It   is  stated   in    Neh.  5 14  that  Nehemiah   acted   as 

governor  of  Judah  '  from  the  20th  to  the  32nd  year  of 

Artaxerxes  the  king,   that    is,    12  years.'      This    must 

surely  be  due  to  a  later  hand.      Nehemiah's  leave  was 

only  for  a  set  time,  and  the  king  evidently  expected  him 

to  return  soon.      The  restoration  of  the  wall  was  taken 

in  hand  promptly,    and  was  effected  in  fifty-two  days 

(Xeh.  615).      It  is  true  Nehemiah  had  ulterior  objects. 

But    apparently   he    had    not    communicated    these    to 
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Artaxerxes.  If  Josephus's  date  (see  ii.  i)  be  correct, 
Nehemiah's  governorship  lasted  only  seven  years.  The 
context  of  Neh.  5 14,  however,  suggests  that  the  memoir 
was  written  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (see 
v.  16).  Not  improbably  we  should  read  in  v.  14,  for 
'  thirty- second,'  'twenty-second,'  thus  allowing  two 
years  for  the  governorship.  This  amply  suffices  for  the 
works  ascribed  to  Nehemiah.  The  mistake  'thirty- 
second  '  would  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  Nehemiah's 
second  brief  governorship  is  placed  in  the  32nd  year  of 
Artaxerxes  (Neh.  136).] 

The  walls  and  gates  once  set  in  order,  Nehemiah's 
next  care  was  for  their  being  properly  guarded,  and  for 
the  due  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  ;  he  also  saw 
to  the  government  of  the  city,  devised  niL-ans  for  aug- 
menting its  population  by  immigration  (7  1-5*1  11  if-), 
and  successfully  induced  many  Levites,  who  still  re- 
mained in  other  cities  and  villages,  to  transfer  their 
residence  to  Jerusalem  (cp  13 10/. ). 

[Between  Nehemiah's  first  and  second  visits  M.irq.  and  Che. 
place  Ezra's  attempt  at  reorganisation.  Nehemiah  is  nowhere 
mentioned  as  present  in  Jerusalem  in  the  records  of  Ezra  ;  Ezra 
nowhere  in  those  of  Nehemiah.  The  reference  to  PZ/ra  in 
Neh.  12  q6  is  an  interpolation  of  the  redactor  ;  in  Neh.  1- 33, 
Ezm  (=.\zariah,  10  2)  is  a  gentilic  name.  On  the  supposed 
references  to  Nehemiah  in  the  memoirs  of  Ezra,  see  Tirshatha. 
That  Nehemiah  found  no  Babylonian  element  in  the  population 
of  Judah  worth  reckoning  with,  appears  from  his  own  record. 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  date  in  Ezra  7  7  (cp  Neh.  1  1).  Per- 
haps we  should  read,  for  '  in  the  seventh  year,'  '  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year'  U'^'1  c^ri'  nrj'n) ;  similarly  in  v.  8.  It  is  true 
that  Ezra  7  1-10  comes  to  us  in  a  revised  form  ;  but  we  need  not 
assume  that  the  date  is  the  insertion  of  the  reviser.  Cp 
Chronology,  §  14.] 

After  a  visit  to  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  136)  in  the  32nd  [or 
possibly  22nd]  year  of  his  reign,   433  B.C.  [or  443?], 


6.  Second  visit : 
religious  reform. 


Nehemiah  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
He  now  appeared  more  than  formerly 
as  a  religious  reformer.  The  holders 
of  the  higher  offices  of  the  priesthood  learned  what  stuff 
he  was  made  of.  '  The  priest  Eliashib'  had  given  the 
use  of  one  of  the  chambers  belonging  to  the  temple 
to  Tobiah.  Nehemiah  indignantly  cast  out  Tobiah's 
household  utensils  (I34-9).  Worse  still,  a.  grandson  of 
Eliashib1  the  high  priest  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Sanballat.  Him  Nehemiah  expelled  from  the  sacred 
city  (13  28).  In  the  same  section  [v.  29)  the  governor 
makes  reference  to  1  number  of  priests  who  had 
desecrated  their  office  ;  we  may  assume  therefore  that 
this  was  not  the  only  drastic  measure  carried  out  by 
Nehemiah  in  the  temple.  Certainly  it  is  presupposed 
in  Ezra  9  f  Neh.  9  f  that  shortly  afterwards  the 
priesthood  which  served  in  the  temple  was  of  the  right 
sort.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Nehemiah  even  deposed 
the  high  priest  in  favour  of  his  son  Jehohanan,  the  ally 
of  Ezra  (Ezra  106).  His  next  measures  of  reform  were 
directed  against  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives  ; 
he  made  them  swear  that  they  would  not  suffer  their 
children  to  intermarry  with  foreigners,  and  did  not 
hesitate  physically  to  assault  the  recalcitrant  (I323-27). 
He  took  measures  to  prevent  traders  with  their  wares 
from  entering  the  city  on  the  sabbath  day  (1319-22); 
secured  that  the  Levites,  who  during  his  absence  had 
again  left  the  city,  should  thenceforward  no  longer  be 
kept  out  of  their  dues  (I310-14);  and  made  certain 
regulations  with  reference  to  the  temple  service,  the 
wood-offering,  and  the  first-fruits  {l%3of.). 

Nehemiah'sactivity  in  Jerusalem  after  his  return  having 
thus  been  so  different  from  that  of  his  earlier  period, 
Offi  anc*  s0  mucn  more  decidedly  ecclesiastical, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  during  his 
second  period  he  still  continued  to  hold  the  dignity  of 
governor.  There  is  some  reason  for  doubting  whether 
he  did.  He  himself  expressly  says  [in  the  difficult 
passage,  5 14,  on  which  see  above,  §  5]  that  he  was 
'governor  in  the  land  of  Judah'  for  only  twelve  years, 
down  to  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes  ;  and  in  the  parts 

1  [No  doubt  the  Manasseh,  of  whom  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  82-4  tells 
us. 
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of  the  Book  of  Ezra- Nehemiah  which  relate  to  the  time 
of  his  second  visit,  he  is  called  [if  we  may  trust  the  text] 
the  Tirshatha  and  no  longer  peha  or  governor.  See 
Tirshatha. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  on  the  occasion  of 
his  journey  to  court,  Nehemiah  had  asked  and  obtained 
a  change  of  position.  Why  he  desired  this  we  are 
not  told  ;  but  we  are  able  to  guess.  From  the  outset 
Nehemiah's  programme  had  been  the  restoration  of 
Israel,  to  which  the  restoration  of  the  walls  was  only 
subsidiary.  To  this  restoration  the  most  serious  obstacle 
was  the  conduct  of  Nehemiah's  non-Jewish  adversaries. 
Their  efforts  to  frustrate  the  restoration  were  indeed  in 
vain  ;  still,  their  influence  at  Jerusalem  continued  to  be 
very  great,  because  of  their  alliance  with  the  ruling 
families  among  the  Jews,  and  even  with  that  of  the  high 
priest.  Their  Jewish  relatives  who  had  supported 
Nehemiah  in  his  rebuilding  of  the  wall  seemed  dis- 
inclined to  assist  him  in  counteracting  the  foreign  in- 
fluences, on  behalf  of  which  indeed  they  openly  took 
sides  against  him1  (617-19).  Nehemiah  saw  clearly, 
however,  that,  if  Israel  was  to  be  restored,  the  high- 
priesthood  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Sanballat's  and  Tobiah's  relations,  and  that  a  re- 
ligious reformation  had  to  be  brought  about.  This  he 
desired  to  accomplish  ;  but  for  the  purpose  he  needed  to 
have  a  position  that  would  enable  him  to  come  forward 
in  another  capacity  than  that  of  governor  of  Judcea.  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  that  he  made  his  journey  up 
to  court,  and  we  find  him  returning  apparently  with 
permission  to  come  forward  as  a  reformer  of  the 
religious  condition  of  Judcea,  not  as  Pehah,  but  as 
Tirshatha.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that,  in  connection 
with  his  plans  for  reformation  of  the  priesthood, 
Nehemiah  had  asked  the  king  to  hand  over  to  the  high 
priest  some  of  those  functions  of  governor  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  we  find  him  exercising  at  a  later  period. 

[This  hypothesis  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  very  strange-looking  word  [hat-tirshatha), 
which  in  every  passage  where  it  occurs  may  be  corrupt, 
and  in  some  of  the  passages  may  have  been  inserted 
by  a  glossator.  This  at  least,  however,  it  is  safe  to 
assume,  when  drawn  a  second  time  by  patriotic  anxiety 
from  Susa,  Nehemiah  came  rather  as  special  high 
commissioner  than  as  governor.       See  Jew.  Rel.  Life, 

64.] 

The  conjecture  that  Nehemiah's  journey  to  court  was  the 
occasion  of  the  return  of  Ezra  and  his  band  of  exiles  to  Jeru- 
salem is  natural.  By  what  means  could  Nehemiah  better 
bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  his  aims  than  by  such  a 
strengthening  of  the  Jewish  element  in  Judaea?  That  at  all 
events  he  gave  his  powerful  aid  to  Ezra,  co-operated  with  him 
in  the  formation  of  the  congregation,  and  also  took  part  with 
him  in  introducing  the  new  law,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
elsewhere  (Ezra,  §§  6-8). 

Nehemiah  was  a  strong  man  ;  he  achieved  great 
things,  and  conquered  difficulties  that  were  well-nigh 
insuperable.  It  was  faith  that  made  him  strong ; 
though  he  is  himself  the  chronicler  of  his  own  good 
deeds  (5 19  13 14  22  31),  we  cannot  doubt  either  the 
genuineness  of  his  piety  or  the  purity  of  his  patriotism  ; 
he  sacrificed  much  for  the  restoration  of  Israel,  the 
object  of  his  faith  and  prayers.  No  wonder  that  this 
man  was  affectionately  remembered  by  posterity.  Ecclus. 
extols  him  (49i3;  see,  however,  Swete's  text)  as  the 
restorer  of  the  city  walls  ;  and  in  one  of  the  two  letters 
with  which  2  Mace,  opens  (1i-2i8)  he  is  even  celebrated 
as  the  man  that  rebuilt  the  temple  and  discovered  the 
altar-fire  which,  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  had, 
at  God's  command,  been  hidden  by  the  priests.  More- 
over, in  2  Mace.  2 13,  where  it  is  said  that  he  commenced 
a  library  of  accounts  of  the  kings  and  the  prophets,  and 

1  [All  that  Nehemiah  says,  however,  is  that  the  nobles  of 
Judah  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Tobiah  (Neh.  6 17).  What 
follows  in  v.  19  is  incorrectly  read.  vmitD  can  hardly  mean 
'his  good  deeds.'  Read  'Moreover  Rehobothites  (□'mini) 
were  (continually)  speaking  before  me,  and  reporting  my  words 
to  him.'    In  justification  of  this,  see  Tobiah.] 
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writings  of  David,  and  letters  of  kings  concerning 
temple-offerings,  he  is  honoured  as  collector  of  part  of 
Israel's  sacred  literature.  Thus  he  was  regarded  in  later 
times  as  the  restorer,  not  only  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
walls,  but  also  of  the  temple  and  its  services  ;  and  also 
as  the  man  who  rendered  important  service  towards  the 
formation  of  the  sacred  canon  of  Israel. 

2.  B.  Azbuk,  chief  of  half  the  district  of  Beth-zur,  mentioned 
in  list  of  wall-builders  (Neh.  3  16).  See  above,  §  \f.  ;  also  Ezra 
ii.,  §§  16  [L],  15  rf.  . 

3.  One  of  the  leaders  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  Be)  of  the  Jews  in  the 
great  post-exilic  list  (F>ra22  Neh.  7  7=  1  Esd.  08  Nehemias). 
See  Ezra  ii.,§  9,  and  (mivernment.  W.  H.  K. — T.  K.C. 

NEHEMIAH  (BOOK).     See  Ezra  and  Nehemiah- 

NEHILOTH,  '  with  the  [RV],  or,  ■  upon  [AY], 
(ni^Tlsn"?!? ;  ynep  thc  kAhponomoychc  ;  atto 
kAhpoAocicon  [Aq.],  yrrep  kAhpoyX'^n  [sym.], 
fro  haredilatibus  [Jer.]),  Ps.  5  (title).  Interpreters 
differ  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  Mahalath  \_q.i\\ 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  '  (the)  Nehiloth '  is  not  the 
first  word  ('heritages'?)  of  a  well-known  song,  nor  a 
synonym  for  halilim,  'flutes'  (see,  however,  RVmz), 
nor  miswritten  for  mlholoth,  '  dances '  (so  apparently 
Tg.  reads).  As  Gratz  has  pointed  out,  it  is  simply  a 
corruption  of  ntoWn).  The  versions  all  agree  in  dis- 
allowing the  •  in  niS'run  ;  it  is  true,  they  also  disallow 
the  1,  which,  however,  is  of  no  significance.  Tg. 's 
reading  suggests  that  between  rnoSj/rrSj;  and  niS'mrrSj; 
there  was  a  transitional  reading  nSrorrSy  ;  i.e. ,  Alamoth 
first  became  M-h-l-th  and  then  N-h-l-th.  See  further 
Psalms  (Book),'  §  26  [1].  T.  k.  c. 

NEHUM  (Dim),  Neh.  77  =  Ezra22,  Rehum. 

NEHUSHTA  (NflCTlJ,  §  68),  the  mother  of  king 
Jehoiachin  (2K.  248,  NecOa.  [B],  n*.ic9a.  [A], 
Neec6*.N  [L])-  The  readings  quoted  approximate 
curiously  to  the  name  Nkhushtan  [q.v.~\,  and  are  on 
this  account  strongly  suggestive  of  corruption.  Com- 
paring DESnn  (which  we  take  to  be  from  dcv^)  and  p&TU 
(from  1^-13),  we  may  suppose  Nrtj'm  to  be  a  corruption  of 
rvu'B.  The  queen-mother  then  was  Cushith — i.e. ,  a 
N.  Arabian.  Her  father  was  '  Elnathan  of  Jerusalem.' 
Elnathan,  however,  is  probably  an  expansion  of  Ethan 
(cp  Nethaniah),  and  the  very  unlikely  'Jerusalem' 
(like  '  Abishalom  '  in  1  K.  15z  10)  is  a  corruption  of 
Jerahmeel.      Cp  Maachah.  t.  k.  c. 

NEHTJSHTAN  (\mm ;    Nec6*.Aei   [B],   Nec9*.N 

[A],   Neec6&N[L];    Nohcstan,  Xaasthan). 

2  K.  18  4^  is  rendered  thus  in  EV,  'and  he  brake  in 
pieces  Nehushtan '  (with  two  marg.  rends.,  'Or, 

„  it    was    called,'   and   'That    is,    1    piece  of 

'  brass').  The  implication  is  that  when 
Hezekiah  [^.f.]  destroyed  this  idolatrous  object,  he 
called  it  '  a  mere  piece  of  brass  (bronze).1  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  view  of  i>  top-i  is  plausible  ;  it  is 
also  favoured  by  <5>BA  (tcai  etc&Xeaev).  To  suppose  that 
those  who  offered  sacrifices  ("tap;  see  Incense,  §  1)  to 
the  brazen  serpent  called  it  '  Piece  of  Brass,'  is  surely 
absurd.  Still,  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence 
favours  the  view  that  a  statement  respecting  the  name 
given  by  the  worshippers  is  intended  (Klost.  reads 
Nnp'i  or  iN^p'i  ;  cp  L  kcli  etcaXetfav),  and  the  question 
arises  whether  jn^n:  represents  correctly  the  name  given 
by  the  worshippers  to  this  sacred  object.  The  theory 
which  is  archceologically  the  most  defensible  as  to 
the  religious  significance  of  the  brazen  serpent  has 
suggested  to  the  present  writer  that  the  original  word 
may  have  been  jn-iS,  Leviathan,  and  that  the  deutero- 
nomist,  who  (probably)  adopted  2  K.  184-50  from  the 
royal  annals,  out  of  a  religious  scruple  changed  jn'iS  into 
jnrnj,  which  of  course  involved  interpreting  i*?"N1p'l, 
'  and  he  (Hezekiah)  called  it.'1 

1  Or  else  -iS  in  jn,ll7  fell  out  owing  to  the  preceding  ^,  and 
ct,1  was  inserted  by  conjecture  for  the  missing  letters.    This 
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The  early  writer  from  whom  the  deuteronomist  draws 
in  2  K.  I84  brings  Nehushtan  (?)  into  connection  with 
the  brazen  serpent  (ntpru  ts-ru,  ftfrv 
2.  Origin  and  xaX)coC„  [BAFL])  mentioned  in  Nu. 
meaning.  21  ?  combining  these  two  passages  we 
are  justified  in  supposing  that  in  the  regal  period  the 
superstitious  Israelites  sacrificed  to  the  idol  to  obtain  the 
recovery  of  their  sick  (cp  Serpent).  It  would  not, 
however,  follow  that  a  healing  virtue  had  always  been 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  this  sacred  object.  The  fact 
(as  we  may  venture  to  regard  it)  that  the  brazen  oxen  in 
1  K.  7  25  were  really  copies  of  the  oxen  which  symbolised 
Marduk  in  Babylonian  temples  (from  which  the  brazen 
'sea,'  also  symbolic,  was  probably  derived)  suggests 
that  for  an  explanation  of  Nehushtan  we  should  look  to 
Babylonia  (see  Creation,  §§  13,  19,  22).  Now,  it  is 
certain  from  very  early  inscriptions  (A7J3i,  p.  143; 
32,  pp.  21,  35,  73)  that  Babylonian  temples  contained, 
not  only  brazen  oxen,  but  also  brazen  serpents.  Some  of 
these  (see  e.g. ,  KB  2  =  ,  p.  35)  may  have  been  protective 
serpents,  such  as  were  worshipped  in  the  larger  Egyptian 
temples  ;  but  when,  as  in  Solomon's  temple,  only  a 
single  one  is  mentioned,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  is  the  '  raging  serpent'  {i.e. ,  Tiamat)  that  is  meant, 
as  in  the  inscription  of  king  Agum-kakrimi  (KB 'Si, 
p.  143).  If  so,  the  brazen  serpent  (more  properly  called 
Leviathan,  see  above,  §  1),  which  Solomon  adopted 
with  the  brazen  '  sea,'  and  the  brazen  oxen  from  Baby- 
lonia, was  originally  a  trophy  of  the  Creator's  victory 
over  the  serpent  of  chaos. 

In  later  times  it  is  very  probable  that  the  true  meaning  was 
forgotten  ;  it  appears  from  Am.  9  3  (see  Serpent,  S  3./)  that 
the  prophet  Amos  had  heard  only  an  echo  of  the  old  dragon- 
myth.  A  new  meaning  would  therefore  naturally  become 
attached  to  the  venerated  symbol — the  meaning  suggested 
above,  which  is  supported  by  the  etiological  story1  in  Nu.  21 
(cp  Baudissin,  Stud.  Sent.  Rel.  1  288). 

A  less  probable  theory  of  the  brazen  serpent  must  not  be  un- 
recorded. W.  R.  Smith  thought  (/.  of  Phil.  !>  99)  that '  Nehush- 
tan '  represented  the  totem  of  the  family  of  David,  and  was 
worshipped  by  members  of  that  stock  in  the  manner  described 
in  Ezek.  88.  This  theory,  however,  is  based  on  the  traditional 
text  of  2  S.  17  25  (see  Nahash),  so  that  the  totem-theory  needs 
some  modification  in  order  to  become  plausible.  Hence  Ben- 
zinger  has  suggested  that  there  may  have  been  a  serpent-clan 
among  the  tribes  which  united  to  form  the  Israelitish  people,  cp 
Gen.  49 17,  of  which  Nehushtan  may  have  been  the  sacred 
symbol  just  as  the  Ark  [q.v.]  may  have  been  that  of  the  tribe 
of  Joseph.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  so-called 
'serpent-names.'  Nahash,  Naiishon',  Nt  n,  and^  Nehushta 
are  textually  sound ;  all  are  in  various  degrees  suspicious. 

Was  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  temple  really  of  primitive 
origin?  We  may  well  doubt  it.  The  presumption  is  that  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  ancient  than  the  other  sacred  objects  of 
Babylonian  affinities  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  (cp  Creation, 
§  19).  2  T.  K.  C. 

NEIEL  pN*M,  on  the  first  part  of  the  name  see 
ZALMt'NNA;  inahA  [B],  anihA  [A],  NA6IHA  [L]). 
mentioned  with  Beth-emek  in  the  delimitation  of  Asher; 
Josh.  19  2?f.  See  Beth-emek  and  cp  Neah.  Conder 
finds  Neiel  at  Kit.  Ya'nin,  9  m.  E.  of  'Akka,  and 
Robinson  at  the  village  Mi'ar  2  m.  E.  of  Ya'nin. 
Both  are  no  doubt  ancient  sites  (see  Guerin,  Gal. 
1 434  436). 

NEIGHBOUR  (o  ttAhcion)  answers  in  the  LXX  to 
nN  ',ili,  JVD1?  'amlth,  ITl  rea  ,  TV3  ?X  ihjj  terobh 
'el  bdyith. 

approaches  Noldeke's  suggestion,  f^n  E^rU  (ZDMG,  1888,  p. 
482,  n.  1).  But  the  combination  of  these  two  terms  for  ( serpent ' 
could  not  have  been  original.  Klost.  is  also  at  any  rate  on  the 
right  track;  he  explains  (m' KT13),  'ancient  serpent.'  See 
Serpent. 

1  The  view  here  taken  of  Nu.  21  5-9  is  not  disproved  by  W. 
H.  Ward's  discovery  of  a  '  Hittite '  cylinder  on  which  worship 
is  apparently  represented  as  offered  to  a  serpent  on  a  pole. 
Indeed,  such  a  representation  helps  us  to  understand  how  the 
story  came  to  arise  (cp  Serpent). 

2  The  writer  has  maintained  these  theories  for  several  years, 
nor  is  he  under  obligations  to  other  critics.  Only  after  writing 
the  above  did  he  observe  Stade's  combination  of  suggestions  in 
GVI 1  467,  one  of  which  is  that  the  idol  Nehushtan  might  be 
connected  with  the  cultus  of  the  sky-serpent. 
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Three  points  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  connected  with 
this  word  deserve  special  attention. 

i.  In  Mt.  543/,  Jesus  contrasts  the  precept  given  to 
the  ancients,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate 
thine  enemy,'  with  his  own  rule,  '  Love  your  enemies.' 
The  former  part  of  the  old  principle  is  a  verbal  quotation 
from  Lev.  19 18  (S>,  and,  as  the  parallelism  clearly  proves, 
'neighbour'  was  there  synonymous  with  compatriot. 
The  Jew  was  not  at  liberty  to  hate  his  personal  enemies 
(see,  on  the  contrary,  Ex.  234/  I  Lev.  1913;  Prov. 
2O22  24  17  29  252i/.  ;  Job3l2g  ;  Ps.  74  [5]),  nor  is  he 
anywhere  required  in  express  terms  to  hate  the  heathen. 
The  scribes,  however,  may  very  well  have  thought  such 
feelings  justified  from  the  ban  under  which  Canaanite 
cities  were  to  be  put  (Dt.  72),  and  from  the  language  used 
in  Dt.  I52/.  2O13-18  2517-19  Mai.  12/.,  and  especially 
Ps.  1392i/  All  the  more  natural  and  indeed  inevitable 
was  such  an  inference  in  the  strong  reaction  against  the 
heathen  power  which  held  the  chosen  people  in  its  grip. 
Jesus,  then,  taking  'neighbour'  in  its  accepted  sense, 
pronounces  the  former  half  of  the  Jewish  maxim  in- 
sufficient and  sweeps  the  latter  half  of  it  away.  His 
disciples  are  to  love  not  only  their  countrymen,  not  only 
even  their  private  foes  ;  their  love  is  to  reach  even  those 
who  hate  them  as  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Christianity  is  to  overcome  the  very  opposition  which  it 
creates.  The  author  of  Lk.  627,  as  is  his  wont,  omits 
the  reference  to  the  Jewish  law  and  sets  the  maxim  at 
the  head  of  the  discourse  immediately  after  the  intro- 
ductory beatitudes  and  woes. 

The  words  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  occur 
in  the  summary  of  the  law  which  Jesus  gave  the  rich  young  man, 
as  reported  in  Mt.  19  16-30.  They  are  absent,  however,  in  the 
parallel  account  in  Mk.  10  17-31  (cp  Lk.  18  18-30)  and  the  fact 
that  this  is  just  the  point  in  which  the  young  man  fails  when 
Jesus  puts  him  to  the  proof,  shows  that  the  words  in  question  do 
not  belong  to  the  original  tradition  but  have  been  added  from 
2'2  39.  In  any  case  they  throw  no  light  on  the  term  '  neighbour,' 
as  Jesus  understood  it. 

-£.  In  Mt.  2234-40  (  =  Mk.  I228-34)  Jesus,  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  kind  of  commandment  which  is  greatest, 
quotes  as  the  great  commandment  Dt.  64  'Hear  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  and  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God,'  etc.,  connects  with  it  another 
commandment  from  another  book,  '  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Lev.  19i8),  and  declares  that 
the  second  is  'like' — i.e.,  in  importance — to  the  first. 
All  the  law  and  the  prophets,  he  says,  hang  on  those 
two  commandments, — i.e. ,  proceed  from  them — so  that 
multiplicity  of  enactment  disappears  in  unity  of  spirit. 
Here  Jesus  accepts  the  love  of  our  neighbour  as  sufficient, 
though  to  him,  no  doubt,  the  word  had  a  wider  sense 
than  it  bore  in  the  Hebrew  Code. 

3.  Once,  however,  Jesus  took  occasion  to  develop 
this  wider  meaning.  Asked  '  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  '  he 
replied  by  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk. 
IO29-37)  and  then  himself  asked  the  questioner,  '  Which 
of  these  three  thinkest  thou  proved  neighbour  to  him 
that  fell  among  the  robbers?  '  The  object  of  Jesus  was 
apparently  to  show  that  one  of  the  heretic  and  hated 
Samaritans  could  prove  himself  a  better  neighbour  to  a 
Jew  than  a  priest  or  *  Levite,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
wrong  to  refuse  them  the  title  of  neighbour.  If  this 
interpretation  be  correct,1  Jesus  extends  the  term 
'neighbour'  in  the  command  'Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,'  till  it  is  co-extensive  with  mankind. 

This  wider  sense  belongs  to  6  irX-rja-iov  in  the  rest  of 
the  NT.  According  to  Paul  (Rom.  13o)  all  the  law  is 
summed  up  in  the  command,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,'  and  this,  according  to  James  (28), 
is  the  royal  or  principal  law.  w.  E.  A. 

NEKEB   Pi?3H),     Josh.l933    AVf,     RV    Adami- 

NEKEB. 

NEKODA  (tO'ipX  a  kind  of  bird?  §  83  ;   ngkcoAa 

[BXAL]). 

1  It  is  the  simplest,  though  not  the  commonest  interpretation 
of  the  passage.     See  B.  Weiss,  ad  loc. 
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1.  The  family  name  of  a  company  of  post-exilic  Nethinim  : 
Ezra  2  48  (vex-  [B],  fewtuSay  FA])  =  Neh.  7  50  (vCKaifiait  [«])=  1  Esd. 
531  (voepa  [BA],  EV  Noeba). 

2.  One  of  the  three  families  from  Tel-melah,  Tel-harsha, 
Cherub,  Addon  and  Immer,  that  were  unable  to  produce  written 
evidence  of  their  Israelite  descent :  Ezra26o=Neh.  762=iEsd. 
537  AV  Necodan,  RV  Nekodan  (vewSav  [BA]). 

NEMUEL  (h^ty,  §  4  ;  n<\moyha)-  1.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Simeon  ;  Nu.  26 12  iCh.  424.  If  these  clan- 
names  are  traditional  records  of  ethnic  affinities,  a 
better  reading  would  be  Jemuel  (Smd*  ;  l€/xovt]\; 
ic/xitjX  [B],  in  Ex.)  as  in  Gen.46io  Ex.615 — i.e., 
Jerahme'el.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  Reubenite  bears  the  same  name  ('  Reuben  '  prob- 
ably is  a  Jerahmeelitc  name  ;  Reuben  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  southern  tribe).  Further  evidence 
might  be  produced.  The  patronymic  Nemuelite 
{vaf/.ovr)\[e~\i)  occurs  in  Nu.  20  12. 

2.  A  Reubenite,  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  (Nu.  269). 

T.  K.  C. 

NEOCOROS  (NGCOKOpoCi  Actsl93s,  '  a  worshipper,' 
AVni£-  '  the  temple  keeper,'  RV  '  temple-keeper  ').  The 
word  Neocoros  is  an  old  religious  term  in  Asia 
Minor,  adopted  and  developed  in  the  imperial  cultus 
which  was  so  important  in  the  organisation  of  the 
empire.  Originally  expressing  the  devotion  of  the  city 
to  the  particular  deity  whose  worship  was  most  zealously 
cultivated,  the  term  '  Neocoros,'  or  'Neocoros  of  the 
Emperors,'  came  to  be  connected  with  the  politico- 
religious  imperial  cultus  almost  entirely,  and  when  the 
title  appears  on  coins  and  inscriptions  under  the  empire 
it  signifies  '  Warden  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
imperial  worship.'  The  temple  had  to  be  dedicated  by 
the  Provincial  Synod,  whose  president  was  (in  Asia)  the 
Asiarch.  It  had  also  to  be  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
alone  ;  it  was  not  sufficient  if  1  particular  city  dedi- 
cated a  temple,  apart  from  the  Provincial  Synod,  nor 
if  the  emperor  was  merely  received  as  partner  into  the 
temple  of  an  older  deity.  Coincident  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  the  appointment  of  the  necessary 
priests  and  other  officials,  was  the  establishment  of 
games  in  honour  of  the  emperor.  The  title  and  per- 
mission to  erect  the  temple  was  granted  by  decree  of  the 
senate  in  Rome.  When  by  similar  decree  permission 
was  granted  for  the  erection  of  a  temple  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  games  in  honour  of  a  later  emperor,  the  city 
received  the  title  Sis  New/c6pos  ;  and  rpls  Necundpos  when 
a  third  foundation  was  made.  Apparently  no  city 
received  more  than  the  triple  Neocorate,  which  was 
granted  first  to  Pergamos  (according  to  the  boast  on  its 
coins,  which  may  not  be  true).  Ephesus  alone  boasts  a 
fourth  Neocorate  ;  but  the  fourth  refers  to  the  worship 
of  Artemis,  which  was  officially  recognised  by  Hadrian.1 
It  is  with  reference  to  this  worship  that  the  title  is  used 
of  Ephesus  in  the  '  town  clerk's  '  speech — for,  of  course, 
the  old  signification  of  the  word,  in  which  sense  it  could 
be  used  by  any  city  that  wished  to  express  its  devotion 
to  a  particular  deity,  still  continued  even  after  it  gained 
the  special  meaning  above  explained  (cp  Wood,  App. 
Inscr.  vi.  6,  p.  50).  It  is,  in  fact,  doubtful  whether  so 
early  as  about  56  A.D.  Ephesus  could  claim  the  title  in 
its  imperial  sense. 

Of  the  Asiatic  cities  mentioned  in  the  NT,  the  title  was 
possessed  by  Pergamus,  Ephesus,  Laodiceia,  Hierapolis,  Phila- 
delphia, Smyrna. 

See  Biichner,  De  Ncocoria;  Monceaux,  De  cotnniuni  Asia 
Provincice,  1886;  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bisk.  0/ ' Phrygia,\  58. 

W.  J.  W. 

NEPHEG  (323).       x.   A   Kohathite    Levite,    Ex.621 

{yafyett  [BAL],  va^ey  [F]). 

2.  A  son  of  David,  2  S.  5  15  1  Ch.  3  7  14  6  (ea<£>e«,  va<f>aO  [/>is] 
[B]  ;  vafytK,  vafyey,  vaSay  [A];  vatj>ar  [n,  iCh.  146];  vafad, 
veey,  va<f>eK  [L]).      See  Jjavid,  §  nn.,  Nogah. 

NEPHI  (2  Mace.  1 36),  RV  Nephthai  ;  see  Naph- 
tha. 

1  Cp  imperial  silver  coins  of  Ephesus  bearing  the  type  of 
Artemis  and  the  legend  Diana  Ephesia.  See  Rams.  Church 
in  Rom.  Emp.  143. 
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NEPHILIM    (D^IM,   pr^NTec  [BADEFL] ;    cp 


piQJ^KtiU  or  Orion  [q.v.~\  in  Tg.). 
[a)  Gen.  64:     'The    Nephilim    arose    in    the    land 
(or,   on    the    earth)  in    those  days   (namely)  when  the 

i    R'hl*     1     divine  ones  had  intercourse  with  human 
'  maidens  ;     those    are    the    heroes,     the 

famous  ones.'  (The  words  p-nnN  DJi  and 
D^l'O  nrN  are  here  untranslated  ;  see  c  and  §  3.)  The 
passage  to  which  Gen.  64  belongs,  comes  in  its  present 
form  from  Jj,1  whose  account  of  the  early  men  appar- 
ently did  not  refer  to  a  deluge  (see  Deluge,  §  14). 
J  availed  himself  of  an  old  mythological  story,  which, 
however,  did  not  in  all  respects  please  him,  and  from 
which  he  therefore  only  took  very  small  portions,  such 
as  were  in  themselves  unobjectionable  and  appeared 
consistent  with  the  other  stories  which  he  had  to  weave 
together  into  a  history  of  the  early  men. 

The  text  must  first  of  all  be  critically  emended  :  even  Kosters 
(Th.  7~10  42)  infers  from  D3E>3,  '  for  their  sin '(?),  an  early  tradi- 
tion of  the  sin  of  the  b'ne  Elohim  (on  e;E'2,  see  n.  2).  Knowing 
what  we  do  of  the  early  Hebrew  and  (still  more)  of  the  Baby- 
lonian myths,  we  can  attempt  to  reproduce  the  outlines  of  the  old 
story,  assuming  the  most  reasonable  corrections  of  an  imperfect 
text. 

'And  so  it  fell  out,  that  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the 
earth,  and  daughters  were  born  to  them,  the  divine  ones 
{b'ne  ha-$ldhim}  saw  that  the  human  maidens  were  fair,  and 
took  as  wives  any  that  they  preferred,  [And  they  taught  man- 
kind how  to  clothe  themselves  and  how  to  forge  brass  and 
iron.  And  their  sons  in  after-time  became  heroes,  and  men 
prospered  under  their  rule.  Now  the  cause  wherefore  the 
divine  ones  had  come  down  to  earth  was  this.  There  had  been 
dissension  among  the  divine  ones,  some  being  friendly  to  men, 
some  unfriendly.  And  those  that  were  friendly  came  down  to 
visit  men  upon  earth.  But  the  lord  of  the  divine  ones  doubted 
in  his  heart  whereunto  the  prosperity  of  men  would  grow.] 
And  Yahwe  said,  The  spirit  of  the  glorious  gods  shall  not  tarry 
longer  in  habitations  of  flesh.2  [1  will  sweep  them  from  the 
earth,  lest  they  become  too  strong.  But  the  divine  ones  spoke 
soft  words  and  counselled  their  lord  to  wait,] 

According  to  this  view  of  the  story,  the  parents  of 
those  primeval  heroes,  including  '  Nimrod,'  whom  J1 
identifies  with  the  'Nephilim,'  are  the  founders  of 
civilisation  {see  Cainites),  and  their  sons  carry  on  the 
arduous  work.  The  supposed  dissension  among  the 
divine  ones  is  in  accordance  with  the  Deluge  story  and 
other  Babylonian  myths.  The  hesitation  of  the  supreme 
God  Yahwe  (who  was  portrayed  as  no  better  than  Bel) 
is  in  harmony  with  the  survivals  of  primitive  theology  in 
Gen.  322  116  (also  Jj).  A  later  editor  is  the  author 
of  6  3&,  where  'his  days'  presupposes  that  d~jn,  'man,' 
precedes — i.e. ,  that  v.  3a  has  already  become  corrupted. 
Verse  4  belongs  to  ]lt  except  the  words  'and  after 
that,'  to  which  we  shall  return  {§  3,  ii. ). 

Then,  most  probably,  in  this  writer's  narrative  followed  the 
story  in  Gen.  11  1  jf.  which  originally  began  thus,  'And  the 
whole  earth  was  a  single  family  in  the  wilderness  of  Jerahmeel,' 
and  ends  with  'and  they  left  off  building  the  city  '  (see  Paradise, 
§  7),  after  which  may  have  come  the  account  of  the  true  Noah 
(Gen.  9  20-27),  anci  °f  Cush  and  (especially)  Nimrod  (Gen.  10  8-12) 
who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  'famous  men,'  the  heroes  of 
Jerahmeel.      See  Nimrod,  Noah. 

(d)  Nu.  1 3  33  ( E).  The  account  of  the  episode  of  the 
Spies  also  mentions  the   'Nephilim.'      'And   there  we 

1  According  to  Olshausen  the  whole  of  v.  4  consists  of  glosses 
(Monatsber.  der  Berl. Akad.,  June  1878).  Budde,  Wellhausen, 
Kautzach-Socin,  Holzinger,  Ball  are  content  with  assuming  that 
'D  nnN  DJi  is  a  gloss.  This  is  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
(see  §  3),  nor  may  we  follow  Budde  (Bj'bl.  Urgesch.  30  ff.}  in 
reconstructing  the  old  tradition  so  as  to  include  a  part  of?'.  4. 
The  early  pre-Yahwistic  tradition  may  be  gathered  from  uv.  1-30-. 
h  adopted  the  tradition,  and  connected  with  it  the  origin  of  the 
heroes  called  Nephilim  (?). 

2  The  present  text  contains  two  untranslatable  words  (jyr  and 
D3C3)-  There  has  been  some  disarrangement,  and,  conse- 
quently, some  confusion  of  letters.  Read  DTt?N  m~i  TpIN'  «S 
-i£3  rmr^oa  D*VHK.  For  -pN\  cp  Nu.  91922;  for  'iN  Sk, 
iS.4s;  for  '2  'Dc.'c,t  Job4i8l(>4.  For  other  emendations  of 
pT  and  c:z"2  see  Di.'s  notes.  None  of  them  are  satisfactory  ; 
the  corruption  is  more  extensive  than  has  been  suspected.  Yet 
the  material  handed  down  is  not  irremediably  corrupt.  The 
student  should  notice  that  D3ff3,  not  03^3,  is  the  best  Massoretic 
reading  (Geiger,  Jud.  Zt.  3  155,  Ginsburg),  Even  that,  however, 
will  not  produce  a  good  sense. 
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saw  the  Nephilim,  the  sons  of  Anak,  who  come  of  the 
Nephilim.'  Here  '  the  Nephilim  '  is  original ;  'the  sons 
of  Anak,'  etc.,  is  a  (correct)  gloss.  According  to  this 
passage  the  '  Nephilim  '  were  still  to  be  found  when  the 
Israelites  entered  Canaan  (or  the  Negeb). 

(c)  Ezek.  3227:  'And  they  lie  not  with  the  heroes 
that  are  fallen  of  the  uncircumcised,  who  went  down  to 
Shfiol  with  their  warlike  equipment.'  Cornill  plausibly 
reads  dSij;d  for  o^iyo  (with  ©),  and  also  d'Ss?  for  d*SbJ. 
D*?iyD  at  once  reminds  one  of  Gen.  64,  where  the  same 
word  occurs ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  wrong  in  both 
passages  :  something  much  more  definite  is  required 
(see  §  3).  p'^SJ  (d'Ssj  ?)  must  be  right.  Ezekiel,  if  this 
view  be  accepted,  does  not  regard  the  Nephilim  as  lying 
under  the  curse  of  God.  He  also  tells  us  who  they 
were  (see  §  3,  end). 

(d)  Later  writers,  however,  thought  very  differently. 
In  Ecclus.  I67,  Wisd.  146,  Judith  I67,  Bar.  326^, 
3  Mace.  24,  we  find  allusions  to  the  'giants'  and  their 
fate.  The  author  of  Enoch  9  f,  has  much  more  to 
say.  He  supplements  Gen.  6 1-4  by  the  statement  that 
the  giants  at  length  turned  against  mankind  to  devour 
them.  Upon  this  the  Lord  himself  interposed.  The 
chief  fallen  angel  and  his  companions  he  punished  in 
the  way  described  elsewhere  (see  Azazel)  ;  their  sons, 
the  giants,  he  caused  to  perish  in  internecine  warfare. 

This  account  is  closely  followed  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
(chap.  5).  Both  Jubilees,  however,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
Greek  Enoch  differ  from  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  in  one  respect — 
they  mention  three  classes  of  giants — viz.,  the  Great  Giants,  the 
Nephilim,  and  the  Eliud  (or,  in  Jub.  7,  Giants,  Naphil,  and 
Eljo).i 

We  must  at  once  dismiss  all  theories  of  the  existence 
of  an  early  myth  of  a  '  sin  '  of  the  b'ne  Elohim.      Neither 

_  _  .  .  -  those  supernatural  beings  nor  their  off- 
2.  Origin  of  v  -     n  a  a       u     • 

Jl,  spring  were  originally  regarded  as  having 

*  '  '  sinned.'  There  is  not  even  any  trace  in 
Gen.  6  if.  of  '  war  in  heaven' ;  any  such  myth  which  there 
may  once  have  been  has  perished.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, follow  either  Lenormant,2  who  compares  the  Greek 
myths  of  the  Gigantomachia  and  the  Titanomachia,  or 
Sayce,3  who  suspects  a  connection  between  the  '  Nephi- 
lim '  and  the  terrible  beings  described  in  the  so-called 
'  Cuthaean '  creation-story,4  which,  however,  is  no  crea- 
tion-story at  all.  These  terrible  beings  are  the  brood  of 
Tiamat  the  chaos-monster,  and  are  represented  (the 
narrator  has  lost  hold  on  the  early  myth,  in  which  the  bird- 
like, raven-faced  beings  are,  no  doubt,  storm  demons)5  as 
oppressing  a  certain  (Babylonian?)  king  till  they  are 
cursed  and  destroyed.  They  are,  in  short,  the  de- 
stroyers, not  (like  the  heroes  of  the  Hebrew  legend) 
the  founders,  of  civilisation.  The  true  parallels  to  Gen. 
61/".  lie  close  at  hand  ;  the  sexual  intercourse  of  gods 
and  men  is  a  constant  feature  of  ancient  mythologies 
(cp  Plat.  Cratylus,  33),  including  the  Babylonian  (see 
Cainites,  §  5/  ).  The  later  Jews  (as  the  NT  shows  us) 
naturally  took  offence  6  at  Gen.  6  2.  The  first  Yahwist 
(J1),  however,  hands  on  this  part  of  the  old  tradition  in 
perfect  simplicity. 

It  still  remains  (i. )  to  explain  the  name  '  Nephilim,' 
and  (ii.)  to  account  for  the  troublesome  phrases  n&yx 
nViyD  and  |3"nnx  Dpi  in  Gen.  64  ;  cp  also  Ezek.  3227. 

i.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  merely  linguistic  interest  to  ex- 
plain crStvlDJ  ;  the  race  so  designated,  though  mentioned 

„    /yn'p-i       f    unt^er  tn's  name  only  twice  or  thrice 

'  W     VI"  *n  tne  ^^'  ev'dently  filled  a  large  place 

"  '       in  Israelitish  tradition.      It  is  a  mistake 

to  regard  the  name  as  a  mere  appellative  ;   from  Nu. 

1  See  Charles,  Book  0/  Enoch,  teff.  ;  JQR  6  (1894)  195^  202 
(Jubilees),  also  Jubilees  (about  to  appear). 

2  Origines  de  Fhistoire,  1  360  ff. 

3  Crit.  and  M on.  91. 

4  See  Creation,  §  16  ;  Zimmern,  ZA  12  317^ 

5  Cp  R.  Brown,  PH?nitive  Constellations,  1 108. 

0  [See  Jude  6_/:_  2  Pet.  2  4,  and  especially  Enoch  15  4,  'Whilst 
you  were  still  spiritual,  holy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life, 
you  have  defiled  yourselves  with  women  .  .  ,  and  produced 
flesh  and  blood.'] 
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I32833  it  is  plain  that  '  Ngphilim  '  (if  the  reading  is 
correct)  has  as  definite  a  reference  as  the  parallel  phrase, 
b'ne  'Anak,1  which,  as  Dt.  2  n  shows,  was  the  name  of  a 
branch  of  the  Rephaim  [q.v.].  It  is  therefore  enough 
simply  to  mention  the  supposed  connection  with  ^/Ssu, 
'  to  fall '  (as  if  '  those  who  fall  on  the  weak,'  or  '  those 
who  have  fallen  from  heaven,'  or  '  those  who  had  been 
born  contrary  to  nature'),2  with  ^'n'jb  (as  if  '  extra- 
ordinary ones '),3and  with  ^/^n:  (=Sd3=Ass.  viibalu,  'to 
destroy  ').  The  name  has,  very  possibly,  been  distorted 
through  corruption  of  the  text  either  of  Gen.  64  or,  more 
probably,  of  Nu.  13  33  (an  editor  adjusted  the  reading 
of  the  other  passage  or  passages  accordingly).  What 
then  are  the  best  authenticated  names  of  the  pre- 
Israelitish  peoples  of  Canaan,  and  more  especially  of 
that  part  of  Canaan  which  was  referred  to  in  the  original 
story  which  probably  underlies  Nu.  13 17-33?  They  are 
Amorites  and  Jerahmeelites,  and  it  so  happens  that  the 
city  with  which  originally  the  b'ne  'Anak  were  con- 
nected was  the  Jerahmeelite  city  of  Rehobotii  \g.v.\ 
Among  the  many  distortions  of  the  name  Jerahme'el  or 
Jerahme'elim  which  the  OT  contains,  it  is  very  credible 
that  da2h  was  one,4  and  from  c'^sn  to  d'Sbj  the  step  is 
easy.  This,  consequently,  was  what  E  said  in  Nu. 
I333,  '  And  there  we  saw  the  Jerahmeelites  '  [gloss,  '  the 
sons  of  Anak,  who  belong  to  the  Jerahmeelites  '];  and 
the  true  words  of  ]l  in  Gen.  64  are  these,  '  The  Jerah- 
meelites arose  in  the  land  in  those  days.'     Cp  Jerah- 

MEEL,   §  4. 

ii.  It  is  now  very  easy  to  explain  oViyD  IB'N  and  dji 
p'nrtN.  The  former  phrase  comes  from  D'^NDm'n,  '  the 
Jerahmeelites,'  and  the  latter  is  simply  an  editor's 
endeavour  to  make  sense  of  Dsnnxc,  the  disarranged 
letters  of  o^NDnv,  '  Jerahmeelites,'  inserted  as  the  earliest 
editor's  correction  of  D'Saa-  In  Ezek.  3227  a  similar  cor- 
rection is  necessary.  c^iyD  (like  n,l?"iy  in  Judg.  143 
etc. )  is  a  corruption  of  c,L,N~m\ 

Thus  the  origin  of  the  Jerahmeelites  is  traced  by  an 
early  Hebrew  writer  and  also  by  Ezekiel  to  the  semi- 
divine  heroes  of  primitive  culture,  such  asNiMROD  [^.^.], 
the  '  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  Jerahmeel. '  The 
idea  that  these  heroes  and  their  divine  fathers  are  leaders 
in  sin  is  late.  T.  K.  c. 

NEPHIS  (NeicpeiC  [B]),  1  Esd.  521  AV  =  Ezra23°, 
Magbish,  q.v. 

NEPHISH  (1  Ch.  5i9),  RV  Naphish. 

NEPHISIM  (D^D'BJ  ;  Kri  DHD-1S?  ;  on  name,  see 
below),  ihe  name  of  one  of  the  families  of  Nethinim 
(q-v.),  Ezra2so  (NAcbeiCcoN  [B],  NecpOYCeiM  [AL]), 
miswritten  Nephishesim  or  Nephushesim  in  ||  Neh.  752 
{ttD^BJ,  KrS;  DW1B3,  Kt.  ;  NecpcocAcei  [B], 
-ei/w  [X],  Ne<bcocA6iM  [A],  NerpoyceiM  [L] ;  one 
of  the  sibilants  is  clearly  superfluous)^  1  Esd.  531 
Naphisi  (vacpeicti  [B],  vatpLai  [A],  vecfrwaeifx  [L]).  Guthe 
compares  the  name  Nefisi  or  Nefusi  on  an  ancient  seal 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (Rev.  Arch.,  1891,  p.  109).  Since 
Meunim  precedes,  Nephisim  will  probably  be  a  tribal 
name  ;  cp  Naphish,  a  tribe  of  Ishmaelites. 

T.  ^.  C. 

NEPHTHAI  (n6(d9ai).  2  Mace.  1 36.    See  Naphtha. 

NEPHTHALI  (Necp9a,AeiM,  Tob.  Ii).  See  Naph- 
TALI.  In  Tob.  I2  'the  city  which  is  called  properly 
Nephthali '  [AY]  rests  upon  the  false  reading  icvpius  ttjs 
V€(j>9a\eifj.  for  kvSlujs  ttjs  v€(pda\eip.  [BN],  or  Kvdcwv  t.v. 
[AJ ;  RV  has  Kedesh  Naphtali  ;  see  Kedesh,  §  1. 

1  The  conjunction  of  pjy  '33  and  p^^y  in  Nu.  13  2%/.  suggests 
that  pjy  is  really  a  corruption  of  pS-^y  (Amalek) — i.e.,  ^NDnT 
(Jerahmeel). 

2  Views  successively  maintained  by  Del.,  the  first  in  ed.  4, 
the  second  in  ed.  3,  the  third  in  ed.  5  (the  '  new  edition  ')  of  his 
Genesis.  For  the  derivation  from  Vhsi,  see  _Aq.,  Sym.,  and  cp 
the  -nay  TreirTdiKoTiav  following  tmi'  yiyivrbtv  in  Ezek.  32  27  ((5), 
ifi.niTTTOi>Ta  in  Gk.  Enoch  [Charles,  84,  350]. 

3  Tuch,  Knobel,  Lenormant. 

4  S  corrupted  from  c,  as  in  ^'3,  Gen.  21 22  etc.  (see  Phicol), 
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NEPHTHALIM  (Ned>eA.AeiM  [Ti.  WH1I,  Mt.4i3 
AV,  RV  Naphtali. 

NEPHTHAR  (NecbGAp  [AV]),  2  Mace.  I36  RV,  AV 
Naphthar  {q.v.). 

NEPHTOAH  (riinM),  only  in  the  phrase  'the 
fountain  of  the  waters  of  Nephtoah  '  {'3  'D  JWO,  TTHrH 
YAATOC  NAcpeto  [BAL],  MAtpeto  [B  in  15  a]),  a 
locality  on  the  border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh. 
159  18isf),  generally  identified  with  Lifta,  a.  village 
with  a  large  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  are  collected 
in  a  great  walled  reservoir  of  very  early  origin,  and 
situated  about  2  m.  NW.  of  Jerusalem  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Wady  Bet  Hanina. 
The  locality  is  undoubtedly  ancient,  and  its  situation 
may  be  consistent  with  the  description  in  the  book  of 
Joshua.  The  equation,  Nephtoah  =  Lifta,  however,  is 
rather  difficult,  and  the  frequency  of  corruption  in 
the  name-lists  suggests  caution.  Certainly  the  name 
Nephtoah  ( '  an  opened  place '  ?)  is  improbable,  and  the 
phrase  '  the  fountain  of  the  waters  of  N.  '  is  tautological. 

J'D  iu  nlnDJ'D  probably  comes  from  a  dittographed  yyo  (the 
final  forms  of  letters  very  slowly  became  prevalent).  In  the 
list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  we  find  (Josh.  1634)  a  place  called 
Tappuah  Enam,1  which  is  grouped  with  Zanoah  and  En-gannim, 
and  must  have  lain  somewhere  near  Timnah  (Josh.  15  10);  the 
same  place  is  also  probably  meant  in  Gen.  38  14, 2  as  the  place 
visited  by  Judah's  daughter-in-law  Tamar.  Most  probably  for 
mn3  rj?D  Sk  in  Josh.  U.c.  we  should  read  (by  transposition) 
DJ'y  rnSfl"?**  '  to  Tappuah  (of)  Enam.'  This  may  perhaps 
throw  fresh  light  on  the  boundary  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Cp 
Tappuah. 

Conder  has  already  noticed  that  Petah  'Enayim  in  Gen.  38  14 
should  be  the  name  of  a  town,  and  be  identified  with  Tappuah 
Enam  in  Josh.  15  34  (PEFQ,  1876,  p.  66).  Nephtoah  he 
identified  with  Etam  or  'A  in  'A  tan,  close  to  the  Pools  of 
Solomon,  SW.  of  Bethlehem,  following  Yotna.  31a  (PEEQ, 
1879,  P-  95)-  But  the  Talmudic  traditions  are  often  untrust- 
worthy. T.  K.  C. 

NEPHUSHESIM  (D'P^-IBJ  [Kt.]),  Neh.  752  RV= 
Ezra 250  AV  Nephusim.     See  Nephisim. 

NEE  (-13,  nhp  [BAL],  NHpei  [B  in  iS.14So]), 
the  father  of  Abner  (1  S.  145o/.  26514  2  S.  28  12  323 
252837  1  K.  2532  1  Ch.  833  93639  2628t). 

For  two  competing  explanations  of  1  Ch.  833  93639 
('Ner  begat  Kish'),  see  Abner,  n.  1,  Kish,  i.  It 
seems  to  the  present  writer  extremely  probable  that  the 
true  name  of  Abner's  father  was  Nadab  or  Abinadab. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1  Ch.  830  '  Ner'  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  that  '  Nadab  is,  while  in  936  we  read  '  and 
Ner  and  Nadab  '  ;  '  Nadab '  in  the  latter  passage  is  a 
correction  of  Ner.  Both  in  830  and  in  936  we  meet 
with  p-ny  (Abdon  ?)  ;  this  is  a  corruption  of  n-rjl-hN 
(Abinadab).  '  Baal '  which  comes  between  '  Kish  '  and 
'  Ner'  or  '  Nadab'  is  a  fragment  of  '  Abibaal,'  one  of 
the  two  competing  names  of  the  grandfather  of  Saul 
and  Abner,  and  to  be  explained  like  Meri(b)baal ;  see 
Mephibosheth.  Similarly  '  Nadab  '  (of  which  'Ner' 
is  a  corruption)  might  be  a  fragment  of  Abinadab  (from 
Nedabi  '  one  of  the  Nadab-clan'  ?).  Both  names  were 
probably  written  in  the  margin  of  some  (late)  document 
used  by  the  Chronicler  as  corrections  of  [nay.  Cp 
Kish,  i,  2.  T.  k.  c. 

NEEEUS  (NHpeyC  [Ti.  WH])  and  his  (unnamed) 
sister  are  saluted  by  Paul  in  Rom.  16 15  ;  cp  ROMANS, 
Epistle  to. 

Nijpev;  and  Nijpeis  occur  pretty  often  as  names  of  slaves  ;  e.g., 
Tlomitia  Nereis,  wife  of  an  imperial  freedman  and  secretary 
(CIL  vi.  8598).  Lightfoot  (PhilippiansV),  174)  cites  from  Ace. 
di  Arckeol.  11  376  a  Claudia  Aug.  L.  Nereis,  related  to  a  mother 
and  daughter  Trypha^na  (ibid.  II  375). 

According  to  the  (apocryphal)  Acts  of  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,   Nereus  was  a  house-slave  of  the  Christian 

t  For  crynl  msn,  'Tappuah  and  (the)  Enam  read  rilSn) 
Cryn  'and  Tappuah  of  (the)  Enam.'     See  Tappuah,  i. 

2  For  cry  nriD3,  'in  the  gate  of  Enaim '  read  y  HDn3,  'at 
Tappuah  (of)  Enaim.'  Gen.  38  16  'and  he  turned  aside  to  her' 
does  not  favour  the  reading  nnD3,  '  in  the  gate.' 
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princess  Domitilla.  A  Xereus  occurs  in  the  Acta 
Philippi  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Asia  Minor.  His 
ashes  were  believed  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  Church 
of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles  at  Rome.  For  other  legends 
cp  the  Bollandist,  Acta  Sanctorum,  May  12. 

NERGAL  (ban;? ;  THNepreA  [B],  Swete.THN  epreA, 
A  om.,  ton  NipireA  [L]),  the  patron  deity  of  Cutha 
{a. v.),  still  worshipped  by  the  Cuthasans  whom  '  the  King 
of  Assyria'  transplanted  to  the  cities  of  Samaria  (2  K. 
17  307).  Cp  Nergal-sharezer.  The  planet  sacred 
to  Nergal  was  Mars,  which,  like  its  god,  was  called 
Karradu,  '  warrior. '  He  was  the  god  of  war ;  but 
earlier  he  was  the  god  of  the  heat  of  summer  or 
midday.  Fundamentally  he  was  identical  with  Gibil 
the  fire-god,  and  a  title  by  which  (apparently)  he  was 
known  in  Palestine  was  Sarrapu  '  burner '  (perhaps 
connected  with  d'eii?  ;  see  Seraphim).  He  was  also 
the  god  of  pestilence,  and  as  such,  otherwise  called 
Dibbarra  (cp  iin),  the  god  of  Deathland.  Jensen 
{Kosmol.  476)  thinks  that  Ner-unu-gal  (of  which  Sj*13 
is  a  shortened  form)  was  interpreted  by  the  Babylonians 
'  the  mighty  one  of  the  great  dwelling  [of  the  dead].' 
His  symbol,  like  that  of  Dibbarra,1  was  the  lion.  The 
month  sacred  to  him  was  Kisilimu  (Kislev)  —  i.e.,  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  December  — 
possibly  as  containing  the  days  when  the  sun  appears 
to  die  {Kosmol.  486).  G.  Hoffmann  ingeniously  traces 
the  divine  name  Nergal  in  the  corrupt  personal  Abed- 
NEGO,  which  should,  according  to  him,  be  read  Abed- 
nergo  (-nergal).      Cp  Uzza,  rather  Ezra  (ZA  11 237/). 

NERGAL- SHAREZER,  or,  rather,  Nergal-sarezer 
("iVNlb*  ?ai3.  So  Ba. ,  Ginsb. ;  NHpreA  C&p&CAp 
1.  Hommel's  [XAQ] :   Jer"  393<?'   map|-anacaP  [B], 


theory. 


M&pr&NN<\C&p      [N*J,      NHpreC      CAP- 


2.  Neriglissar. 


[Q]  ;  Jer.  393<*.  N<\r"AprACN&cep  EB3- 
NACep  [XAQ],  NHpCA  CApC&p  [Qrag-]  ;  Neregel, 
Sereser).  The  name  looks  like  a  Hebraised  form  of 
Nergal-sar-usur  ('Nergal,  protect  the  king'),  which  is 
the  name  of  Evil-merodach's  successor,  better  known  as 
Neriglissar.2  According  to  Hommel  {in  Hastings'  DB 
1229a)  and  Kent  {Hist,  of  the  Jewish  People,  367),  this 
prince  may  be  identified  with  the  officer  mentioned  in 
Jer.  39313.  The  theory  is  tempting,  because  it  vivifies 
the  somewhat  dry  account  of  the  captains  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  in  the  Hebrew  narrative  (but  see  §  3). 

He  was  raised,  to  the  throne  by  the  priestly  party,  and 
Nabu-na'id3  (Stele,  col.  v.)  recognised   him  as  a  true 

and    faithful    friend    of    his    country. 

Neriglissar  (s5g-555)reigned  four  years 
all  but  four  months.  He  was,  like  Nebuchadrezzar  and 
Nabu-na'id,  a  great  builder  of  temples,  and  evidently 
bent  on  consolidating  his  kingdom  rather  than  on 
foreign  conquests  or  alliances.  See  his  cylinder, 
KB\\\.'2-]\ff.  But  there  was  also  a  Nergal-sar-usur, 
son  of  Bel-sum-iskin,  who  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  private  contracts  of  Amel-Marduk's  reign.  Cp  also 
Sharezer. 

The  objection  to  the  ordinary  theory  is,  not  that  in 

o.  13  Nergal-sarezer  is  called  Rab-MAG  {q.v. ),  a  title  of 

„    «    ,     ,    .       obscure  signification  which  is  unlikely 

'  ...L     °  to  have  been  assigned  by  «.   Hebrew 

writer  to  so  important  <*  person,  but 
that  the  text  of  vv.  1  3  5  13  has  almost  certainly  under- 
gone both  corruption  and  editorial  manipulation.  That 
some  of  the  names  in  w.  3  13  are  corrupt,  is  indeed 
generally  admitted  ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  bolder 
theory  is  necessary.  It  has  been  maintained  elsewhere 
{e.g.,  Obauiah  [Book],  §  7)  that  the  Edomites  and 
Arabians  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
carrying  away  of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants  as  captives. 

1  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Ass.  529. 

-  See  KerosMjs,  Jos.  c.  Afi.  1  20;  Eus.  Chron.  49  22^!  bbiiff. ; 
and  Abydenus,  Eus.  Chron.  41  28-32  4'2  28-30. 

3  See  Messerschmidt,  Die  Inschr.  der  Stele  Xabunaids,  p.  21. 
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This  gives  us  the  key  to  the  problems  of  several  sections 
of  Jeremiah  {cp  Prophet),  and  in  particular  to  39 135 13- 
The  results  of  our  criticism  of  these  passages  can  now 
lay  claim  to  a  high  degree  of  solidity.  We  should 
probably  read  nearly  as  follows  : — 

'  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  and  the  king  of  Jerahmeel 
came  to  Jerusalem  and  besieged  it'  (z:  i/>).  '(It  came  to  pass 
that)  all  the  princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  all  the  princes 
of  the  king  of  Jerahmeel  came  in,  and  sat  in  the  middle  gate, 
—the  prince  of  Jerahmeel,  the  prince  of  Missur,  the  prince  of 
Nodab,  the  prince  of  Cushim,  and  the  prince  of  the  Arabians' 
(z:  3).  'And  the  Jerahmeelites  and  the  Chaldseans  (Cubhitesr) 
pursued  them'  (v.  $a).  'Then  sent  Nebuzaradan,  captain  of 
the  guard,  and  the  prince  of  Nodab,  and  the  prince  of  Cushan, 
and  the  prince  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  prince  of  Jerahmeel, 
and  the  prince  of  Missur  '  (7'.  13). 

With  this  we  may  compare  the  equally  necessary 
reconstruction  of  34 1. 

'The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  Yahwe,  wlien 
Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  king  of  Jerahmeel, 
and  Missur,  and  the  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Edomites  fought 
against  Jerusalem.' 

For  parallels  to  some  of  these  corruptions,  see 
Jerahmeel,  Mizraim.  Nergal-sarezer  appears  to  be 
a  very  early  emendation  of  a  corrupt  reading  nxmB^riD 
(cp  BN*),  which  proceeded  from  -wo  -ib-  ^Npnyhb]. 
The  editor,  in  fact,  did  his  best  to  give  a  Babylonian 
colouring  to  the  passages,  but  had  imperfect  success. 
T.  K.  C,  §§  i,  3  ;  c.  H.  w.  j.,§  2. 

NERI  (NHpei  [Ti.  WH]),  a  name  in  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  (Lk.  327).      See  Genealogies  ii. ,  §  3. 

NERIAH  (nn3,  as  if  '  Yahwe  is  light,'  §§  35,  44; 
cp  Abner  ;  but  both  names  may  be  altered  from  the 
ethnic  Nadab,  Nedabi,  'Baruch  too  being  a  Jerah- 
meelitename;  NHp[e]lOY-  [B&*AQ]),  the  father  of  Baruch 
{Jer.  32 12,  etc. ).      In  Bar.  1 1  Nerias  (N??pfou  [BAQ]). 

NET.  Nets  of  various  kinds  were  used  in  ancient 
Palestine  in  fishing,  fowling,  and  hunting. 

1.  nBH,  relet /t,  any  kind  of  net  (LXX  gen.  Siktvov)',  also 
used  of  the  brazen  network  in  the  altar  (Ex.  27  4  f.  384;  © 
epyov  SiKTWTov  ;  EV  'net-work'). 

2.  Din,  hirem  (something  perforated),  according  to  some 
scholars  a  hand-net,  but  note  ©'s  renderings  (Ezek.  26  5  14  Eccl. 
726,  a-ay^mj ;  Hab.  1 15,  a/ju£i'0AijoTpoi>)  ;  see  Fish,  §  3. 

3.  1DDD,  mikmdr,  Is.  51  2o(aju.(J>.  [Symm.  in  QmB-])  and  "V33D, 
ntakmor  (something  twisted?1)  Ps.  141  10  (afjup.),  as  well  as  the 
feminine  forms  niDDp,  Hab.  1 15  f.  (EV  'drag';  AVmg.  'flue-net'; 
tray.)  and  rtTDSD,  Is.  19  8  (tray,  and  afi<j>.  ayKicrrpov',  see  Swete 
n^/fc.)perhaps  a  drag-net ;  in  Is.  51  20,  where  apparently  it  means 
a  net  large  enough  to  catch  an  antelope  ;  but  *iD"30  NiriD  's  impos- 
sible (see  'Isaiah,'  Heb.  SBOT  14B,  201). 

4.  "P  so,  masod  (from  Ills,  '  to  hunt ')  is  rendered  '  net '  by  EV 
in  Job  19  6  (oxvpu>/ia)  and  Prov.  12  12  (AVmg.  '  fortress  ' ;  RVn>B- 
'  prey ' ;  the  text  is  unsatisfactory  :  see  Toy).  The  pi.  O'llXQ 
(07)peu^a[Ta])  is  rendered  Snares  (q.v.)  in  Eccl.  7  26(EV).  From 
the  same  root  are  derived  ;  n~n*£0,  specially  used  of  fish  in 
Eccl.  9  12  (iju.^.),  and  m^"D,  rendered  '  net '  in  Ps.  66  11  (nayU)\ 
but  the  text  of  the  whole  verse  is  unsatisfactory,2  and  in  Ezek. 
12  13  17  20  '  snare '  (n-epio^ij). 

5.  DTDi-',  sebdkim,  is  applied  in  an  architectural  sense  to  the 
ornamentation  about  the  top  of  a  pillar,  1K.1  17T  O11"^?  & 
■"D^tr,  'nets  of  checker  work,'  cp  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  34,  SiVruoe 
eAaTT)  xa^Ke'o  TreptTrejrAeyju.eVoi').  The  text  here  has  to  be 
corrected ;  see  Klo.  ad  loc.  '}y  is  properly  some  kind  of  lattice- 
work ;  cp  HD3L",  '  net-work  '  (1  K.  7  18  20  41)  and  '  lattice '  (2  K. 
I2);  used  also  of  the  meshes  of  a  net,  in  Job  IS  8  (AV  'snare,' 
RV  '  toils  V 

In  the  NT  fishing-nets  are  denoted  by  the  following  : — (1) 
SCktvoi;  Mt.  4  20  Lk.  55  Jn.  'Jl  6  ;  (2)  a/jKfu'/SAtjOT/Joe,  Mt.  4  18 
Mk.  I16  (not  Ti.WH);  and  (3)  o-ayijioj,  Mt.  1347,  for  all  of 
which  see  Fish,  §  3.     See  also  Fowling,  §  8. 

NETAIM(D^Dp),  1CI1.423RV.     SeeGEDERAH,  a. 

'  "1*22  ~12 IS  ' t0  twist.'  Del.,  however  (and  so  Ges.  -Bu.)r 
compares  A^s.  katnd.ru,  '  to  overpower  '  (Heb.  Lang.  40  ff.). 

2  .TTij'O  should  certainly  be  n^VJC  ('abyss');  -v.  nb  can 
then  be  quite  regularly  emended  (Che.). 

3  Cp  Ar.  •fabakat'*™,  *  net,'  and  M  H  ruDDi  '  ?  hair-net.' 
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NETHANEEL.  RV  Nathanel  (^MriJ  ;  cp  -liVOrU, 
and  see  Names,  §  27  ;  na.8o.na.hA  [BNAL]  ;  oniy  in 
P  and  in  post-exilic  literature,  possibly,  like  Ammiel, 
etc.,  based  on  an  early  tribal  name;  cp  |n-N,  Ethan, 
V:n''  Jathniel,  and  |jn\  Jithnan  ;  ^  may  be  an  affor- 
mative  ;  so,  too,  Nethaniah  [?.?'.]  may  =  Ethuni,  as 
Pelatiah  =  Pelethi  or  Pelathi  [Che.]). 

1.  b.  Zuar,  a  prince  of  Issachar  (Nu.  1  8  2  5  7  18  10  15  [P]). 

2.  Brother  of  David  and  fourth  son  of  Jesse  (1  Ch.  2  14).  See 
David,  §  1,  col.  1020,  n.  3. 

3.  A  priest  of  the  time  of  David  (1  Ch.  15  24). 

4.  Father  of  Shemaiah,  a  Levite  scribe  (1  I'll.  246). 

5.  b.  Obed-edom  (1  Ch.  -L'4,  vaa<;  tei»)A  [B]). 

6.  One  of  Jehoshaphat's  commissioners  for  teaching  the  Law 
(2CI1.I77).  _  He  is  mentioned  with  Ben-hail  and  Micaiah, 
both  names  indicative  of  Jerahmeelite  affinities  (Che.) 

7.  A  'chief  of  the  Levites,'  temp.  Tosiah  (^  Ch.  35 9) ;  in 
1  Esi!.  1  g,  a  'captain  over  thousands,'  Nathanael. 

S.  A  priest  of  the  b'ne  Pashhur  in  list  of  those  with  foreign 
wives  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  send),  Ezra  10  22  =  1  Esd.  9  22,  Nathan  A  el 
(vaOaraTjAos  [B]). 

9.  Priest  temp.  Joiakim  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  6i>,  §  n),  Neh.  122r 
(Nc.a  mg.  inf.  ;  om.  BN*A). 

10.  A  Levite  musician  in  procession  at  dedication  of  wall  [see 
Ezra  ii.,  §  13  ^]  Xeh.  12  36  (om.  UN"  A,  iiaOavarjK  [Nc.a  rag.  inf.]). 

NETHANIAH  (nT':ri3  and -in^riJ,  na9ani&c[BAL], 

See  NETHANEEL). 

1.  The  father  of  Ishmael  (2),  2  K.  2523  (naBOavias  [A])  25  : 
Jer.  40  8-41  18). 

2.  An  Asaphite  musician,  1  Ch.  25  2  (va6a\ias  [B] ;  u.  12 
vaBav  [B]). 

3.  A  Levite  priest  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (cp  Xlthaneel,  7),  2  Ch.  178  (fxavdavias  [Bl). 

4.  The  father  of  Jehudi  (q.v.),  Jer.  36  14. 

NETHINIM  (DW1J;  01  Na.6iNd.ioi  [AK"L],  in 
1  Esd.  01  lepoAOYAOl  [BAL];  cp  D^-inj,  Nu.  8i9RVms- 
Nethunim).  The  members  of  the  clerical  order  who 
returned  from  the  exile,  according  to  the  lists  in  Ezra- 
Nehemiah,  belonged  to  five  categories — priests,  Levites, 
singers,  porters,  and  Ngthinim  (temple-servants). 
In  one  respect  the  usus  loquendi  varies  somewhat  :  in 
Ezra255  =  Neh.  7s7  the  'children  of  Solomon's  servants' 
are  distinguished  from  the  N&thinim  and  are  separately 
enumerated  according  to  their  '  families  ' ;  but  elsewhere 
they  are  included  under  the  designation  NfithTnim  (e.g. , 
in  the  subscription  [Ezra27o,  flautist  (B),  va.8ivei.ix  (A)] 
to  the  list  already  cited).  A  similar  variation  is  seen 
between  Neh.  113  (6B«*  om.)and  II21  (@RK*A  om. ), 
the  fact  being  that  the  '  children  of  Solomon's  servants  ' 
belong  to  the  class  of  inferior  temple -servants  called 
Nethinim  in  any  case,  but  are  only  sometimes  singled 
out  as  a  separate  group  within  it. 

These    Nethinim    constituted    a    regularly  organised 
class  of  temple-servants — organised,   that  is  to  say,  in 
1  Oreanisa     l^e    manner   m    which    all   such    classes 
tion  were  organised  in  those  days,  in  the  form 

of  '  families  '  under  family  '  heads. '  Their 
family  registers  are  kept  with  the  same  care  as  those  of 
the  other  servants  of  the  temple  (Ezra  820,  ra^ejira/i 
[BA  ;  vadeiv  Bb  vid-  once]).  The  list  given  in  Ezra 
243^-  (v.  43  vadetvifx  [B]  ;  v.  58  vadeLVLV  [B],  vadiveifx 
[A]  ;  v.  70  6a.viii}i  [B],  vaBiveifi  [A])  enumerates  35 
such  families,  or  subdivisions,  of  the  Nethinim  and  10 
families  of  the  '  servants  of  Solomon. '  The  second 
recension  of  this  list  in  Neh.  "46/:  (va8[(]iveifi  [B.\]  ; 
v.  60  vadeivetvetfj.  [B*],  vadei  (vel  potius  v\8ei)veivu/A  [Bb], 
"a8ivivei/i\ti],  va8avet/j,  [A])  makes  out  only  32  families. 
Unfortunately  we  are  not  informed  whether  the  220 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Ezra  are  included  in  these 
figures  or  whether  there  were  other  subdivisions  besides 
those  named  in  the  list.  In  Neh.  11 21  it  is  stated  that 
the  entire  body  was  under  two  chiefs  named  Ziha  and 
Gishpa.  The  first  of  these  two  names  is  given  in  the 
Ezra  list  (243)  as  that  of  the  head  of  the  first  of  the 
subdivisions  enumerated;  whether  Gishpa  (q.v.)  is  to 
be  identified  with  Hasupha  the  head  of  the  second  sub- 
division is  very  doubtful. 

That  the  Nethinim  were  really  regarded  as  forming 
part  of  the  privileged  personnel  attached  to  the  temple- 
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worship  is  shown  not  only  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  constantly  named  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
classes,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  they  shared  with  the 
priests  and  Levites  immunity  from  taxation  (Ezra 7 24). 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  heads  of  the  Nethinim 
nor  those  of  the  singers  and  doorkeepers  figure  as 
signatories  to  the  covenant,  though  they  joined  in  the 
oath  that  was  taken  (Neh.  IO30). 

In  Jerusalem,  Ophel — i.e.,  the  southern  and  eastern 
slope  of  the  temple  hill— is  assigned  to  the  Nethinim  as 
their  habitation  (Neh.  326,  Kadewa^  [B],  va.8[e]iv[e}iii. 
[NA]  ;  11 21).  More  precisely,  they  inhabit  that  part 
of  Ophel  which  extends  to  the  Watergate  in  the  E. 
and  to  the  tower  projecting  from  the  royal  palace 
(Neh.  826;  see  Jerusalem,  §24).  A  'house  of  the 
Nethinim'  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  331  (p-qdavaSeiix  [B], 
p-n8a.va.8LW  [N*vid-],  toO  /3?;0aj/a0i  [Nc-a],  Py8avva8ivifi. 
[A]),  farther  to  the  N. ,  near  the  city  wall  to  the  E.  of 
the  temple  (a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Sheep  Gate)  ;  by 
this  only  some  sort  of  official  or  service  house  can  be 
meant.  A  different  representation  is  made  in  Ezra2?o 
(  =  Neh.  7  73  =  1  Esd.  5  ;  cp  1  Ch.  9  2,  oi  8edo/j.evoi.  [BA]) 
where  only  a  portion  of  the  Nethinim,  as  also  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  dwells  in  Jerusalem,  the  others 
being  distributed  throughout  the  '  cities  ' — doubtless  the 
Levitical  cities — in  the  country.  This  would  assume 
that,  like  the  priests  and  Levites,  they  were  not  on 
duty  all  the  year  round,  but  rendered  their  services  at 
the  temple  in  regular  rotation.  As  to  that,  however, 
we  have  no  further  details. 

The  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  Exile  regarded 
themselves  (and  were  generally  regarded)  as  descendants 

2  Origin  °^  '^e  temP'e  s'aves  wno  had  in  ancient 
°  '  times  been  given  '  by  David  and  his  princes' 
for  the  service  of  the  Levites  (Ezra  8 20)  ;  a.  small  pro- 
portion of  them,  as  already  indicated,  were  thought  to 
be  descended  from  slaves  given  by  Solomon  (Ezra 255). 
[For  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
the  Nethinim  and  the  'children  of  Solomon's  servants,' 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  see  Solomon's  Servants, 
Children  of,  and  cp  Amer.  J.  of  Theol.,  July  1901.] 
As  to  this,  nothing  is  reported  in  the  historical  books  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  from  very  early 
times  there  must  have  been  an  inferior  grade  of 
servants  at  all  the  greater  sanctuaries,  and  above  all  at 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  These  were,  of  course,  not 
free  labourers  working  for  hire — a  class  of  person 
unknown  to  Hebrew  antiquity — but  slaves  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  the  property  of  the  sanctuary.  Even 
the  child  Samuel  was  given  to  the  sanctuary  by  his 
mother  (1  S.  128^).  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  this 
form  of  hierodulia  was  not  common  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  OT  offers  us  no  other  concrete  example  of  it,  and 
the  later  accounts  make  even  Samuel  to  be  something 
quite  different, — a  Nazirite,  to  wit.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  form  of  hierodulia  was  common  enough  :  foreign 
captives  taken  in  war  were  given  to  the  temple  as  slaves 
— as  was  customary  also  with  other  nations.  In  JE 
(Josh.  923)  we  are  told  even  of  Joshua  that  he  handed 
over  the  Gibeonites  to  the  sanctuary  as  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  Whatever  the  actual  facts  may 
have  been  in  this  particular  instance,  we  may  be  sure 
that  incidents  of  the  kind  were  frequent,  not  merely 
under  David  and  Solomon,  from  the  moment  that 
there  was  a  great  royal  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem.  In 
all  such  instances  these  temple-slaves  were  invariably 
of  heathen  nationality,  not  Israelites.  The  older  a.i;e 
found  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  ;  and,  later,  such  a 
writer  as  Ezekiel,  by  his  rebuke  of  the  practice,  bears 
witness  to  the  fact  that  even  in  his  day  foreigners 
rendered  service  of  this  kind  at  the  sanctuary  without 
challenge.  He  brings  it  against  the  Israelites  as  a 
particularly  shocking  charge  that  they  did  not  themselves 
take  in  hand  the  care  of  the  sanctuary  but  delegated  the 
duty  to  others,  '  foreigners  uncircumcised  in  heart  and 
uncircumcised    in    body,'    whereby  Yahwe's    sanctuary 
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was  profaned  (447  [CP  Che. 's  reconsideration  of  the 
passage  in  Amer.  J.  of  Tkeol.,  July  1901]).  The 
pn-o.pt  of  the  law  (Nu.  3I2830)  according  to  which  a 
definite  proportion  of  the  captives  taken  in  war  is  to  be 
given  to  the  priest  as  Yahwe's  heave-offering  is  perhaps 
also  to  be  connected  with  this  ancient  usage,  although 
it  is  equally  possible  that  the  law  may  have  had  refer- 
ence only  to  the  priests'  and  Levites'  private  property 
in  slaves. 

In  post-exilic  times  the  practice  which  had  given 
offence  to  Ezekiel  was,  as  was  to  be  expected,  abolished ; 
plainly,  however,  not  in  such  a  sense  as  to  banish  those 
foreigners  altogether  from  the  temple,  but  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of 
Judaism  by  receiving  the  rite  of  circumcision.  At  all 
events,  the  names  of  the  subdivisions  preserved  to  us 
in  the  lists  in  many  cases  betray  quite  unmistakably 
their  non-Israelite  origin  —  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Meunim  and  Nephisim  (qq.v.;  Ezra2so).  That  the 
Nethinim  enumerated  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
reckoned  as  members  of  the  community  is  a  necessary 
inference  from  the  fact  that  they  came  up  with  the 
others  to  Jerusalem  at  all.  Perhaps  it  comes  to  this, 
that  reception  into  the  community,  which  also  carried 
with  it  promotion  to  the  position  of  free  temple-servants 
(see  below,  §  3),  was  the  reward  for  the  return.  In 
Neh.  IO29  [vaBivup.  [BA],  vadeivifx  [X])  the  Nethinim 
are  expressly  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  community 
and  held  bound  to  observance  of  the  precepts  of  Yahwe. 
Indeed,  at  a  period  when  circumcision  was  required  by 
the  law  even  in  the  case  of  private  slaves  (see  Slavery) 
such  a  demand  in  the  case  of  temple-slaves  became  a 
matter  of  course. 

Their  social  position  was,  as  already  indicated,  at  the 

same  time  necessarily  raised.      They  no  longer  appear 

~,  .as  slaves  in  the  strict  meaning  of  that 

,   *  .         °. , .        word,  but  as  free  men  of  the  common- 
their  position.  weal[h  of  Israd       u  ]s  of  thejr  own 

free  choice  that  they  accompany  the  others  to  Palestine 
(Ezra8i7_^,z/.  ijtQv  a6aveifi[BA],  v.  2ovad€ti>afj.[BA']). 
As  free  men  they  pledge  themselves  to  keep  the  pre- 
cepts of  Yahwe  {Neh.  10 29).  Such  accession  on  their 
part  to  the  community  was  not,  indeed,  in  every  case 
wholly  spontaneous.  In  many  instances  special  per- 
suasion was  required  to  induce  them  to  accompany  Ezra 
(Ezra 8 17^).  Nevertheless,  their  number  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  in  the  first  list,  in  addition  to  74  Levites,  128 
singers,  and  139  doorkeepers,  we  have  392  Nethinim 
and  'servants  of  Solomon,'  and  with  Ezra  there  came 
only  38  Levites  but  220  temple  servants  (Ezra 8 18^). 

The  distinction  of  rank  between  the  Levites  and  the 
inferior  grades  of  temple  servants  diminished  more  and 
more  as  time  went  on.  On  the  one  hand,  even  in  P, 
the  Levites  figure  merely  as  a  special  kind  of  Nethinim, 
a  gift  made  by  the  people  to  God  and  by  God  in  turn 
handed  on  to  the  priests  for  their  service  ;  and  their 
actual  position  is  not  in  fact  different  from  that  of 
temple  servants  (cp  1  Ch.  2328);  all  the  characteristic 
functions  of  worship  are  assigned  to  the  priesthood  (see 
Levites).  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  singers  and 
doorkeepers,  who  in  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
were  still  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Levites  (cp 
Ezra  2  40^,  724,  and  often),  soon  gaining  admission  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Levites  (1  Ch.  15 16  26  *jf-,  and  else- 
where). It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  in  the  end 
the  Nethinim  too  became  Levites.  It  is  at  least  very 
noticeable  that  the  Chronicler  (who  also  edited  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah),  in  those  parts  of  his  work  where  he  is 
narrating  in  his  own  person  and  not  simply  reproducing 
his  sources,  mentions  the  Nethinim  only  once  (1  Ch.  92) 
— not  even  when  relating  the  assignment  of  the  Levites, 
singers,  and  porters  to  their  several  duties  in  the  sanc- 
tuary by  David,  although  this  is  precisely  the  place  at 
which  some  allusion  to  their  having  been  given  by 
David  to  the  temple  might  have  been  expected.  In 
the  Greek  Ezra,  finally,  even  the  Levites  are  spoken  of 
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as  Up65ov\oi  (iEsd.  I2/)  as  well  as  the  Nethinim 
(82248);  this  last  word,  moreover,  is  also  rendered 
Na0ii/atot  (@L  in  529  85  49).  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
author  made  no  longer  any  such  sharp  distinctions  as 
had  formerly  been  drawn  between  the  two,  but  regarded 
the  Nethinim  as  ~  mere  family  (subdivision)  of  the 
temple- servants  as  a  whole,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Levites 
(cp  Wellh.  Prol.  145)- 

The  Mishna  {Ycbanoth^  24;  Kidd.  4 1)  oddly  enough  still 
regards  the  Nethinim  as  pure  heathen  and  prohibits  inter- 
marriage between  them  and  Israelites.  This  wholly  unhistorical 
theory  rests  probably  on  the  view  that  the  Nethinim  were  of 
Gibeonite  origin  (see  above,  §  2).  How  different  was  the 
view  of  the  post-exilic  age  is  proved  by_Neh.  10  29^,  where  the 
Nethinim  are  represented  as  uniting  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews 
on  this  very  point,  recording  their  solemn  vow  never  in  time 
to  come  to  allow  their  sons  and  daughters  to  marry  any  but 
Israelites.  1.  b. 

NETOPHAH  (HBbJ  ;  n€tcoc|>^[BX],  Ne<t>to™  [A 

in  Ezra  2  22],  aver.  [A  in  Neh.  7  26  ;  om.  B],  verio^a-rilL]),  whence 
NetOphathite  (TIBb3 ;  usually  veT&)0a0(e)i  or  yeTO)</>aT(e)i,  but 
in  2  S.  23  28  ei/TO)0aT6tTT]5  [B],  ve7raj<£a0emjs  [A],  o  tou  <£eAna 
[L],  in  2  S.  23  29  verov^aOet  [BA  om.],  in  2  K.  25  23  ve<ft4>aB  teinf^ 
[B],  i/e0io0a0eir>]?  [A],  veTW(£a0m)9  [L],  in  i  Cb.  2  54  jueruxfiaflei 
[B],  1  Ch.  9  16  voiTe<f>aT€i  [B],  vero<f>aTi  [L],  in  1  Ch.  11  30  ve0«i« 
i^aret  [B  once],  voTt*itj>aOet.  [#  once],  in  1  Ch.  27 13  vzrov$a.T 
[BA],  in  Jer.  408  veuuftari.  [N] ;  in  Neh.  12  28  BN*A  om.).  In 
1  Esd.  5  18  i/ere^as  [B],  certo^ae  [A]. 

A  place  or  district  mentioned  with  Bethlehem,  Ana- 
thoth,  Beth-gilgal,  and  Gibeah  (combining  2  S.  2329 
Ezra  222  Neh.  726  iEsd.  5i8  [RV  Netophas],  Neh. 
1228),  the  '  villages '  of  which  were  inhabited  by  Levites 
after  the  Exile  (iCh.  9x6  Neh.  12z8).  Men  of  Neto- 
phah  rallied  round  Gedaliah  (Jer.  408  2  K.  2523).  Neto- 
phah  was  also  the  birthplace  of  David's  warriors 
Maharai  and  Heleb  (2  S.  2328/  1  Ch.  11 30  27 13  15). 
The  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  plausible  to  identify  Neto- 
phah  with  Nephtoah,  which  was  a  place  on  the  border 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (perhaps  Tappuah  ;  see  Neph- 
toah). This  appears  to  suit  the  mention  of  Anathoth 
and  Gibeah  as  if  not  very  far  from  Netophah,  but  would 
require  us  to  take  Bethlehem  in  Ezra 2 21,  etc.,  as  a 
Benjamite  town  of  that  name,  which  is  otherwise  un- 
known, unless,  perhaps,  it  represents  the  Beth-jerahmeel 
which  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  centre  of  the 
clan  to  which  king  Saul  belonged  (see  Saul,  §  1); 
indeed,  the  '  Beth-gilgal '  of  Neh.  12  29  (mentioned  there 
after  'the  Netophathite')  may  also  have  come  out  of 
'Beth-jerahmeel.'1  Conder,  however,  identifies  Neto- 
phah with  Umm  Toba,  NE.  of  Bethlehem  [PEFMem. 
852).  Bet  Nettif,  a  village  in  the  Wady  es-Sant,  nearly 
opposite  esh - Shuweikeh  (see  Socoh),  has  also  been 
thought  to  preserve  the  name  Netophah.  This  may 
very  possibly  be  the  Beth  Netophah  of  the  Mishna 
{Sheb.  95;  cp  Neub.  Gdogr.  128),  but  is  surely  too  far 
to  the  W.  to  be  the  Netophah  of  the  OT. 

Schurer  (GVIfi)  2 184)  reminds  us  of  the  toparchy  of  Bethlep- 
tenpha  (rr\v  'BeOkeirTTjvtfiiiiv  Toirapxiav,  Niese  :  Jos.  BJ  iv.  8  i, 
§  445)  or  Betolethephenen  or  Betolethenepenen  (Plin.  v.  14  70),  a 
name  which  (with  Schlatter,  Zur  Topogr.  u.  Gesck.  Pal.  1893, 
p.  354;  and  Furrer)  he  identifies  with  the  Netophah  or  Beth- 
netophah  of  the  Mishna.  He  also  identifies  both  with  Bet 
Nettif,  but  does  not  meet  the  objection  just  now  mentioned.  A 
confusion  between  Netophah  and  Nephtoah  was  natural. 

T.  K.  C. 

NETTLES,  in  EV  the  rendering  of  two  different 
words. 

1.  Snn,  hdrul  (Job307  Prov.  2431  Zeph.29t2)  is 
rendered  in  RVms-  '  wild  vetches. '  <&  has  tpptiyava 
dypia,  'wild  brushwood,'  in  Job;  but  in  Prov.  and 
Zeph.  they  seem  to  have  misread  it  as  connected  with 
Sin-  Vg.  has  'thorns'  (spines  and  sentes),  as  also 
Pesh.  in  Job.  Hdrul  would  appear  to  be  the  same  as 
Aram.  JUa**.  and  Ar.  hullar  is  probably  akin.  As 
spines  is  used  to  render  \a$vpos  in  Geop.  186,  and  the 
Arab,  word  denotes  a  vetch,  it   is  now  generally  held 

1  Both  '  Lehem '  and  '  Gilgal '  are  possible  distortions  of '  Jer- 
ahmeel.' 

2  [Gra.,  Du.  read  Snn  for  pin  in  Ps.  5S9  (10).] 
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that  harul  means  some  luxuriantly  growing  plant  of  the 
vetch  kind.  For  a  list  of  the  Palestinian  species  see 
FFP  290/  ;  see  also  Noldeke,  Mand.  Gram.  55,  and 
Schwally  in  ZATIVIO1S9. 

To  the  view  that  harul  is  a  vetch  it  is  ohjected  that  (1)  in  Job 
SO  7  a  shrub  or  small  tree  must  be  meant,  and  (2)  in  Zeph.  '2  9  the 
plant  is  associated  with  'saltpits,'  which  would  imply  some  sal- 
solaceous  shrub — such  as  A  nab  as  is  articulata,  Forsk. — whereas 
vetches  like  a  good  soil  to  grow  on.  Possibly,  therefore,  the 
Heb.  word  was  applied  somewhat  differently  from  its  Aramaic 
equivalent. 

2.  fcnap,*  kimmos  (Is.  34 13  Hos.  96),  and  pi.  cnbop 
(Prov.  2-i3if,  where  EV  has  '  thorns  '),  may  be  a  general 
word  for  weeds  of  the  thistle  or  nettle  kind.  Barth 
[Nominate. ,  §  45)  compares  Arab,  kiunds,  which  denotes 
useless  material  or  rubbish.  If,  however,  the  meaning 
is  to  be  specialised,  the  most  probable  view  is  that  of 
Tristram  [NHB  ^jj,)  that  kimmos  is  a  species  of  Urtica, 
the  most  common  in  Palestine  being  U.  pilulifera, 
which  is  peculiarly  addicted  to  deserted  and  ruinous 
buildings.  It  appears  from  Is.  34 13  that  the  plant 
meant  by  kimmos  is  at  least  distinct  from  thorns. 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

NETWORKS. 

1    C'D'X",  sebis'wi,  Is.  3  18  EVmg. ;  see  Caul. 

2.  V33,  teblr,  1  S.  19  13  16,  RVmff-  ;  see  Bed,  §  ■$/. 

3.  '"lifl,  horay,  Is.  19  9  AY  ;  see  Linen,  8. 

4.  n-3i",  s'bdkd/i,  in  1  K.  7  18  Jer.  52  0.2./.  EV,  and  2  Ch.  4 12 
RV  (AV  '  wreaths'),  used  of  the  ornamentation  on  the  capitals 
of  the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  \q.v.\.  On  1  K.  7  17,  and  the 
further  usages  of  this  word  see  Net  (5).  The  particular  kind  of 
decoration  intended  is  quite  obscure  ;  for  a  purely  conjectural 
restoration  see  de  Vogue's,  reproduced  by  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Art  injuda'a,  1  251,/!  (fig.  164). 

5.  Jish  7\ty0  "flpD,  mikbar  mttaseh  re's'eth,  'a  grate  (RV 
grating)  of  network,'  Ex.274384;  mikbar  alone  Ex.  35 16 
S8  5  30  39  39  (®  etr^apa,  but  irapaB^a.  38  4  fl,  and  om.  in  35  16 
IS  303939).  What  is  meant  by  thisappendage  to  the  altar  is  un- 
certain; see  Di.,  ad  loc,  and  cp  Altar,  §  9.  Mikbar  may  be 
connected  with  wakber  2  K.  8  15  (cp  Bed,  §  3),  or,  more  prob- 
ably, with  mikjnar  (ic;c),  for  which  see  Net  (3).  The  incense- 
altar  (see  Altar,  §  n),  also,  according  to  Jos.  {Ant.  iii.  tJs),  had 
a  '  brazen  grating '  (e<7;£apa  ^putrei'a) — a  detail  unmentioned  in 
Ex.  30 1. 

NEW  MOON  (CHh;  see  below,  §  i,  small  type). 
The  appearance  of  the  new  moon  signified  (see  Month) 
1.  Lunar  feasts,  for  the  Hebrews  from  a  very  early 
period  the  beginning  of  a  new  division 
of  time — a  new  month.  The  festal  observance  of  the 
day  on  which  this  happened  is  also  a  very  ancient 
custom,  certainly  going  back  to  a  date  earlier  than  the 
settlement  in  Canaan,  this  festival  along  with  the  pass- 
oyer  being  indeed  the  only  one  which  in  its  origin  and 
meaning  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture 
(see  Feasts,  §  2).  Lunar  feasts,  it  would  seem,  are 
common  to  the  whole  of  antiquity,  and  among  them  that 
of  the  new  moon  is  the  most  frequently  attested  (cp  the 
evidence  in  Dillmann,  Ex.-Lev.P)  633).  The  high 
antiquity  of  the  new-moon  festival  in  particular  is  shown 
by  its  diffusion  throughout  the  Semitic  peoples. 

l^garde  (Oriental.  2 13/Xconnected  the  Heb.  S^rt  *to  begin 
the  festal-celebration '  with  the  Ar.  hilal  '  new  moon,'  a  deriva- 
tion which  would  certainly  require  us  to  assume  the  new  moon 
to  have  been  the  festival  par  excellence  (cp  on  the  other  side, 
"VVellh.  Skizzen,  3  107  ff,).  Heb.  does  not  now  designate  the 
new  moon  by  a  name  cognate  with  hilal;  it  calls  it  BHh  hodes", 
the  '  New '  [Moon],  twice  (in  the  plural)  rase  hodsekem,  '  your 
month-heads'  (Nu.  IO10  28  11;  vovfj.r}via,  veofi.'.  ;  calendte,  Vg. 
sometimes  neomenia). 

Still  another  circumstance  speaks  for  the  high  anti- 
quity of  the  feast  :  its  connection  with  the  clan-sacrifices 
(iS.206;  see  below). 

At  all  events,  the  New  Moon,  according  to  all  our 
sources,  figures  also  in  the  historical  period  as  a  very 
important  festival,  still  ranking  above  the  Sabbath.  At 
new  moon  Saul  was  wont  to  gather  round  him  his  whole 
court  for  a  common  sacrificial  meal  (1  S.  20  4/).      At  a 

This — not  E>isp)  or  B>iDp — appears  to  be  the  proper  spelling 
(Ba.,  Gi.).     On  the  form  of  noun  see  Lag.  Uebers.  117.A  i8i_/I 
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new  moon  the  clans  also  were  accustomed  to  hold  their 
yearly  family  sacrifices  ;  so,  for  example,  the  Bethlehem- 
ite  clan  to  which  David  belonged  (iS.  206).  The 
second  day  of  the  new  moon  seems  also  to  have  been 
solemnly  observed  (i  S.  20  27  34).      The  story  related  in 

1  S.  20  shows  us  clearly  what  importance  was  attached 
to  the  feast ;  it  was  permissible  to  no  one  to  absent 
himself  from  court  on  this  occasion  without  adequate 
reason.  Further,  we  see  that  in  the  life  of  the  people 
the  new  moon  in  one  respect  stood  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  Sabbath  ;  on  both  days  it  was  the  practice  to 
suspend  work-day  labour,  and  thus  time  was  made 
available  for  other  things,  such  as  a  visit  to  a  prophet, 
for  which  servants  were  not  available  on  other  days  (cp 

2  K.  423).  In  the  earlier  of  the  literary  prophets  we 
still  find  the  new  moon  not  only  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  Sabbath  as  regards  rest  from  labour  and  business, 
but  also  ranked  with  the  three  pilgrimage  feasts  in 
general  as  a  religious  festival ;  as  part  of  the  heavy 
punishment  of  Israel  it  is  said  that  in  exile  the  new- 
moon  celebration  also  will  come  to  an  end  along  with 
the  other  feasts  (Hos.  213  Is.  1 13). 

The  great  actual  importance  of  the  new-moon  festival 

for  the  religious  and  secular  life  of  the  ancient  Israelites 

2  Ignored  in   being  thus   so   abundantly  evident,   jt 

earlier  laws.    becomes  a11    the  more  surprising  that 

the  new  moon  is  nowhere  mentioned 
either  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  or  in  the  Deutero- 
nomic  law.  Dillmann's  explanation  (Ex. -Lev. ^  635)  is 
that  both  thoset  bodies  of  laws  are  incomplete,  and 
above  all  that  '  in  the  new-moon  festival  a  widespread 
pre-Mosaic  custom  persisted  with  great  tenacity,  the 
regulation  of  which  by  positive  law  was  not  held  to  be 
necessary.'  This  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  similar  ancient 
customs,  deeply  rooted  in  popular  usage,  are  frequently 
enough  dealt  with  in  the  law.  In  fact,  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  is  nothing  else  than  a  codification  of  customs 
established  in  actual  practice  and  of  prevailing  usages, 
religious,  legal,  and  other.  We  shall  be  nearer  the 
truth  if  we  regard  as  applicable  also  to  the  earlier  codes 
what  Dillmann  says  (loc.  cit. )  with  reference  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  new-moon  festival  in  P — namely,  that  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  preponder- 
ance it  ultimately  obtained,  forced  the  new-moon  festival 
into  the  background.  As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  came 
to  be  observed  as  an  independent  festival  every  seventh 
day  without  reference  to  the  new  moon,  its  celebration 
collided  with  that  of  the  new  moon,  which  fell  to  be  held 
every  29th  or  30th  day  (see  Month).  Yet  even  this 
reason  is  not  quite  sufficient  by  itself,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  fall  in  with  the  conjecture  of  Wellhausen 
(Prol.W  118)  that  the  ignoring  of  the  new  moon  in  the 
law  is  deliberate  and  intentional,  being  too  conspicuous 
to  be  due  merely  to  chance.  To  understand  the  motive 
of  this  silence  it  has  only  to  be  remembered  that  it  was 
precisely  with  the  lunar  festivals — and  more  particularly 
with  that  of  the  new  moon,  which  dated  from  the  very 
remotest  antiquity — that,  among  the  Israelites  as  among 
the  Canaanites  and  kindred  peoples,  all  sorts  of  super- 
stitions could  most  readily  be  connected.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  connection  between  this 
festival  and  the  clan- worships,  which  in  fact  strictly 
speaking  were  in  competition  with  Yahwe-worship. 

If  in  this  ignoring  of  the  new  moon  and  its  celebration 
the  intention  of  the  legislation  actually  was  to  depreciate 

it,  or  perhaps  even  to  abolish  it,  the 
3.  Importance  p]an  djd  not  succeed.  The  new  moon 
maintained.  continued  t0  maintain  its  old  import- 
ance in  the  religious  and  secular  life  of  the  Israelites 
until  long  after  the  exile.  If  we  find  the  later  prophets 
so  often  dating  their  utterances  precisely  by  reference  to 
the  new  moon  (Ezek.  26i  29 17  31i  32i  Hag.  li),  the 
fact  is  indirect  but  conclusive  evidence  of  the  popular 
observance  of  the  day.  The  prophets  assume  the  con- 
tinuance of  new-moon  observance  even  in  the  Messianic 
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time  (Ezek.  46  iff.,  Is.  ftfj  23).  For  how  long  a  time  im- 
portance continued  to  be  attached  to  it  is  shown  by  such 
passages  as  Judith  S6  Col.  2 16. 

The  legislation  (1)  of  Kzekiel  and  (2)  of  P  at  last 
takes  up  this  festival.  (1)  According  to  the  sacrificial 
ritual  of  the  day  in  Ezekiel  ( 4K  r  ff. ),  it  would  even  seem 
as  if  the  prophet  ranked  the  new  moon  above  the 
Sabbath.  The  offering  he  enjoins  consists  of  a  young 
bullock,  six  lambs,  and  a  ram  ;  the  accompanying  meal- 
offering  is  one  ephah  for  the  bullock,  an  ephah  for  the 
ram,  and  for  the  lambs  'according  to  his  ability,'  and 
moreover  a  hin  of  oil  for  every  ephah.  This  is  more 
than  the  Sabbath  offering  by  one  bullock  and  the  cor- 
responding meal-offering.  (2)  In  like  manner  P  (Xu. 
28  n-15)  enjoins  for  the  new  moon  a  larger  offering  than 
for  the  Sabbath;  namely,  two  young  bullocks,  a  ram, 
seven  yearling  lambs  with  corresponding  meal-  and 
drink-offerings,  besides  a  he-goat  for  a  sin-offering,  and 
of  course  the  regular  daily  burnt -offering  besides. 
These  offerings  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  the 
seven  days  of  the  Passover  feast  and  of  the  feast  of 
weeks.  When  the  offering  is  made  the  silver  trumpets 
(Trumpet-blowing)  are  to  be  blown  on  new  moon  as 
on  the  other  high  feast-days  (Nu.  IO10). 

With  this  we  must  compare  the  notices  of  the  same 
offering  to  be  found  in  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch.  2^31  2  Ch. 
238133I3;  Ezra.35  Neh.  1034)-  On  the  other  side,  it 
has  to  be  conceded  that  in  one  point  the  new  moon 
comes  short  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  feasts  :  it  is 
not  marked  by  a  great  festal  gathering,  icnp  xip,^)  and 
abstention  from  labour.  But  ought  we  not  to  regard 
this  as  indicating  an  essential  lowering  of  the  new-moon 
festival?  A  festival  of  this  kind  is  differentiated  by 
purely  practical  considerations.  By  the  method  of 
determining  the  time  of  new  moon  (see  below,  §  4)  it 
is  often  impossible  to  tell  at  the  beginning  of  the  very 
day  whether  it  is  the  festival  day  or  not,  and  so  to 
sanctify  it  wholly  by  rest  from  labour.  The  appropriate 
offering,  on  the  other  hand,  could  at  all  times  be  held  in 
readiness  for  the  declaration  of  new  moon.  By  thus 
taking  up  the  new-moon  festival  and  giving  it  a  place 
among  the  other  feasts  the  law  may  here,  as  in  so  many 
other  points,  have  been  accommodating  itself  to  an 
already  established  custom  that  refused  to  be  repressed. 
We  shall  probably,  however,  find  a.  better  conjectural 
explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  attitude  of  the 
old  law  and  that  of  the  new  to  this  feast  in  the  considera- 
tion that  the  new  moon  now  possessed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  worship  a  greater  importance  than  formerly  : 
when  all  the  other  festivals  had  come  to  be  definitely 
attached  to  fixed  days  of  the  month  and  so  to  be  regu- 
lated by  new  moons,  the  observance  of  this  becomes 
of  fundamental  importance  for  all  the  rest  of  the  cultus. 

We  do   not  know   how   the   day  of  new  moon  was 

determined  in  primitive  times.     As    the   length  of  the 

_   ,    ..       lunar  month  varies  from  twenty-nine  to 

,'  ,.       thirty  days  (see  Month),  we  must  sup- 

01  practice.  ..,    /  ■  \,         ,     .  \  ,, 

r  pose  that,  in  the  earliest  days  as  well  as 

in  those  of  later  Judaism,  the  punctual  celebration  of 

the  day  depended  on  direct   observation  of  the   moon 

itself.      In  later  Judaism   great  care   was  expended   in 

ascertaining  with  precision  the  first  visibility  of  the  new 

moon  (cp/l/.  Rdsh  ha-Shdna,  l-,ff.  2).       The  synedrium 

assembled  in  the  early  morning  of  the  thirtieth  day  of 

each  month  and  continued  sitting,  if  necessary,  till  the 

time    of   evening    sacrifice.        Whoever    first    saw    the 

crescent  moon  was  bound  to  let  the  synedrium  know  of 

it   at  once.      As   soon   as  the  fact  was  established   by 

witnesses,  the  word  'let it  be  sanctified"  was  pronounced, 

and  the  day  was  forthwith  observed  as  new-moon  day. 

By  fire-signals  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  afterwards 

by  couriers,  the  tidings  were  sent  all  over  the  country. 

If,  however,  direct  observation  of  the  moon  was  rendered 

impossible  by  cloudy  weather,    this   thirtieth  day  was 

forthwith  reckoned  as  the  last  of  the  old  month,  and  the 

new-moon  observances  were  held  on  the  following  day. 
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It  was  not  till  some  two  centuries  after  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  that  the  Jews  began  to  reckon  the  new 
moon  by  astronomy.  The  Karaites,  however,  continued 
to  follow  the  old  method. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject  see  Feasts,  §  15. 

I.  B. 

NEW  YEAR  (IWil  CT'fcO,  on  which  see  below,  n.  2). 
On   the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  year  and  the  dates  on 
__  .      which  they  were  held  to  begin  at  various 

1.  JNO  y   perjotjs  m  tjje  history  of  Israel,  see  Year, 

"  §§   6  ff.       The  present  article  will  deal 

with  the  New  Year  only  as  an  ecclesiastical  festival. 
As  is  shown  elsewhere  (Year,  §  6),  the  year  of  the 
ancient  Israelites  began  in  autumn  ;  it  was  not  until  the 
exile  that  there  came  in  the  custom  of  placing  its  com- 
mencement in  spring.  The  ecclesiastical  festival  is 
even  after  that  still  held  in  the  autumn.  The  practice 
of  celebrating  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  special 
offerings  and  the  like  may  have  been  ancient ;  it  is, 
however,  a  striking  fact  that  no  mention  of  any  such 
celebration  is  found  (in  the  writings  that  have  come 
down  to  us)  till  Ezekiel  and  Leviticus  (209).1  The 
passage  from  Leviticus  shows  that  once,  at  some  time 
or  other,  probably  during  the  exile,  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  ecclesiastically  observed  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  for  the  tenth  is,  according  to 
the  law  just  cited,  the  first  day  of  the  year  of  Jubilee. 
The  blowing  of  trumpets  which  is  enjoined  is  charac- 
teristic also  of  the  later  festival  of  the  New  Year  (see 
below,  §  2). 

The  same  day,  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  is  also 
to  be  understood  in  Ezek.  40 1,  although  there  the  month 
is  not  specified.-  The  day  is  designated  as  njc'n  z'tti, 
which  cannot  mean  anything  but  '  New  Year's  day.' 
It  is  certainly  also  not  accidental  that  Ezekiel  has  his 
vision  of  the  new  Jerusalem  and  the  new  temple  on  a 
New  Year's  day.  This  New  Year's  day  in  Ezekiel  is 
preceded  by  an  atonement  solemnity  and  expiatory 
offerings  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  (in  other 
words,  at  the  seventh  New  Moon),  exactly  as  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  (Ezek.  452o;3  cp  Atone- 
ment, Day  of). 

In  the  further  development  of  the  post-exilic  worship, 
the  two  seventh-month  festivals  of  Ezekiel  by  and  by 
simply  exchanged  places.  The  tenth  day  became  the 
great  day  of  Atonement,  the  first  day  the  festival  of  the 
New  Year.  How  it  was  that  this  so  fell  out  we  do  not 
precisely  know.  Perhaps  the  change  is  connected  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  on  the  first  of  the  seventh  month 
that  the  returned  exiles  for  the  first  time  resumed  the 
regular  religious  services  which  had  been  so  long  sus- 
pended. It  is  natural  to  assume  that  a  day  of  such 
momentous  importance  was  commemorated  yearly.  A 
day  of  penitence  had  little  appropriateness  to  so  joyful 
an -anniversary,    and  doubtless,    on  the  other  hand,  a 

1  Verse  gS  is,  according  to  Wellh.  (Jakrbb.f  d.  Theol.  21  437), 
a  later  interpolation,  because  the  blowing  of  trumpets  seemed 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  day  of  atonement.  The 
addition  comes  from  the  time  when  the  great  festival  of  the 
atonement  was  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month. 

2  A  different  view  is  taken  by,  e.g.,  Siegfried  in  Kautzsch's 
translation,  which  here  understands  the  tenth  of  the  first  month. 
On  this  view,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  day  could 
be  designated  as  New  Year's  day.  If  the  year  began  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month,  the  tenth  day  of  the  same  month 
could  not  very  well  be  observed  as  the  ecclesiastical  New  Year. 
If  New  Year  was  actually  observed  on  the  tenth  day  of  a  month, 
this  will  betoken  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  New  Year  fell 
quite  apart,  and  in  that  case  all  that  we  know  compels  us  to  find 
here  the  ecclesiastical  New  Year  in  the  seventh  month,  in 
harvest.  The  civil  New  Year  began  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month.  The  translation  of  nJirn  t!>tf")3  by  '  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,'  as  in  Kautzsch,  is  hardly  possible.  What  is  of  im- 
portance in  this  passage  of  the  prophet  is  precise  dating;  this 
being  so,  the  phrase  '  In  the  twenty-fifth  year,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  namely  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,'  instead  of 
the  simple  ( In  the  twenty-fifth  year  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month,'  sounds  strangely.     Cp  Smend  and  Bertholet,  adloc. 

3  The  MT  is  here  corrupt ;  read  with  @  cnrrS  iniO  »y»aB»3  ; 
cp  Smend,  Cornill,  Bertholet,  ad  he. 
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day  of  6uch  associations  as  these  was  marked  out,  as 
no  other  could  be,  as  an  appropriate  beginning  for  the 
ecclesiastical  year.  That  somehow  or  other  it  came  at 
a  comparatively  early  date  to  be  thus  observed  may  be 
inferred  also  from  Neh.  81^!  ;  that  it  was  exactly  on 
this  day  that  in  444  a.d.  the  first  solemn  reading  of  the 
new  law  took  place,  hardly  seems  to  be  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. 

However  that  may  be,  at  any  rate  the  law  of  P  sets 
apart  the  day  in  question — the  first  of  the  seventh  month 
_  — as  a  joyful  festival.  It  prescribes,  in  the 
first  place,  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  new 
moon  offerings  and  the  daily  burnt  offering  there  be 
presented,  «.  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  yearling 
lambs  without  blemish,  along  with  the  appropriate  meal 
offering  ;  also  a  he-goat  as  sin  offering.  Further,  the 
day  is  to  be  sanctified  by  Sabbath  rest  and  by  a  great 
festal  assembly  at  the  sanctuary(Nu.  29i-6Lev.  2623-25). 
The  day  receives  a  quite  peculiar  distinction  from  the 
fact  that  on  it  the  trumpets  are  to  be  blown  (Lev.  2324). 
From  this  it  derives  its  special  designation  as  yom 
Vrudh  (Nu. 29i;  cp  Trumpet-blowing).  By  this, 
therefore,  must  be  meant  something  different  from  the 
blowing  of  the  silver  trumpets  that  marked  every  new 
moon  (see  Ni-:\v  Moon,  §  3)  and  all  the  great  feasts 
(Nu.lOio);  doubtless,  to  judge  by  the  analogy  of  the 
trumpet-blowing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  jubilee, 
mentioned  above  (§  1),  what  is  meant  is  a  blowing  on 
the  sophdr  (12^)  as  distinguished  from  blowing  on  the 
kctsosirdk  {mssn).       Cp  Music,  §  5. 

In  the  law  the  first  day  is  never  designated  '  New 
Year.'  We  know,  however,  that  it  was  observed  as 
such  amongst  the  Jews,  at  any  rate  from  the  Seleucidan 
era,  and  Jewish  tradition  has  always  regarded  it  in  this 
light.  Dillmann  (SBA  IV,  1881,  p.  919)  has  disputed  this 
interpretation  of  it,  pointing  out  that  the  economical 
year  began  later,  and  that  the  calendar  year  could  have 
begun  regularly  with  the  seventh  new  moon  only  if  the 
year  were  lunar,  an  assumption  which  cannot  be  made. 
The  seventh  new  moon,  he  argues,  comes  into  account 
in  the  law  only  because  the  autumn  New  Year  did  not 
begin  with  the  new  moon.  If,  however,  as  has  been 
indicated  above,  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  New 
Year  were  at  that  time  separate,  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible that  even  in  a  solar  year  the  beginning  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  should  be  fixed  for  the  seventh  new 
moon.  I.  B. 

NEZIAH  <rP>*J,  'excellent,'  §  67),  a  family  of  Ne- 
thinim  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra  ii.,  §  9),  Ezra  2  54 
(vao-ovs  [B],  vedte  [A],  jneo-eia  [L])=  Neh.  7  56  (aereta  [BN],  veicreia 
[A],  i/ecrta  [L])=  i  Esd.  632  {yaaei  [B],  vacrtO  [A],  vecria.  [L] ; 
AV  Nasith,  RV  Nasi). 

NEZIB  (T¥J,  probably  'sacred  pillar'  or  '  prefect,' 
see  Saul,  §  2,  on  1  S.  IO5),  situated,  according  to  Josh. 
1543,  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Nec[e]lB  [AL](  N&ceiB 
[B]).  The  Onomastica  mention  a  place  Nesib,  Nasib, 
7  m.  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  way  to  Hebron  (OSW, 
142 18;  2838),  and  the  ruins  of  Bit  Nasib  have  been 
found  on  the  E.  of  Bet  fibrin  (cp  Guer.  Jud.  III343/  ; 
Buhl,  Pal.  193),  near  Kh.  Kila  (see  Keilah).  In  the 
list  of  Thotmes  III.  we  find  a  place  Kerti-nasena,  and  in 
one  of  the  Amarna  tablets  (Wi.  263)  Na-si-ma,  probably 
meaning  the  same  place,  but  hardly  a  town  so  far  S.  as 
the  Nezib  of  Joshua.  In  the  Egyptian  list  the  name 
has  a  determinative,  showing  that  the  word  means 
'stake.'  3'i*j,  then,  was  at  one  time  a  synonym  for 
mpx  Asherah.1 

NIBHAZ  (fro?  with  large  )  in  MT ;  thn  eBA&zep 

[B]-    THN    &B<\<NZGp    KdJ    THN    N&lB&C    [A],    THN    eB" 

A&iezep  [L]),  or  Nibhan  (jrQJ,  Sanhedrin,  636; 
MSS,  according  to  D.  Kimhi),  apparently  an  Avvite 
deity  (see  Avva),    2  K.  I73if.      The  Greek  forms  are 

x  WMM,  OLZ,  May  1899,  p.  137^  Robertson  Smith  takes 
the  same  view  of  -vvi  as  a  place-name  :  cp  Nisibis,  '  the  pillars' 
(RS[\  204,  n.  1). 
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hardly  more  original  than  the  Hebrew.  ®L's  form 
seems  remodelled  after  the  type  of  Eliezer.  The  open- 
ing letter  N  (in  all  but  ©A's  second  form)  fell  out 
through  the  preceding  v.  The  second  a  in  <&A  repre- 
sents n.  The  Talmud  (Sank.  I.e.)  connects  Nibhan 
(final  n)  with  mj,  'to  bark,'  the  idol  being  supposed 
to  have  had  the  form  of  n.  dog  !  Norberg  (Onom.  99) 
has  referred  to  the  obscure  Mandsean  Nebaz,  an  evil 
demon.  But  of  course  it  is  only  Assyriology  that  can 
help  us,  and  there  being  no  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
divine  name  which  approaches  Nibhaz  or  Nibhan  (per- 
haps the  better  form),  we  must  make  a  closer  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  text.  Probably  Nibhaz  is  a 
corrupt  reading  for  Tartak  (q.v.).  t.  k.  c. 

NIBSHAN  (JB?53n  ;  na^Aazgon  [B],  NeBcS  [A], 
NeBCAN  [L])i  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  six  cities  'in 
the  wilderness  '  of  Judah  (Josh.  1562).  For  the  ordinary 
view  of  the  site,  see  Beth- ar  A  bah  ;  but  note  the  caution 
given  below. 

The  name  does  not  look  right.  Hitzig  (Ps.  2  65)  and  Well- 
hausen  (/Vt>/.(2),  344)  read  |E03n — i.e.,  strictly,  the  'furnace' 
(see  Gen.  19  24  28  Wisd.  10 7  ;  and  cp  Dead  Sea,  §  4,  end).  In 
this  case,  the  sites  occupied  by  ez-Zuweiret  el-fdha  and  ez- 
Zwweiret  et-tahta  would  be  not  unsuitable  (see  Baed.  Pal.  144). 
The  ordinary  view  of  the  site,  however,  can  hardly  perhaps 
be  maintained  (cp  Middin,  end).  It  is  probable  that  P  has  led 
subsequent  ages  into  a  great  misunderstanding  by  putting 
1  Engedi  '  for  En-kadesh.'  '  Nibshan'  (Kibshan)and  Secacah' 
(the  preceding  name)  may  possibly  be  corruptions,  the  one  of 
Kabzeel,  the  other  of  Halusah  (see  Ziklag).  In  reality,  the 
same  place  may  be  intended — viz.,  Halusah.  P,  as  elsewhere, 
treats  variants  as  names  of  distinct  places.  t.  K,  C. 

NICANOR  (NIKANojp)-  1.  Son  of  Patroclus,  a 
Syrian  general,  who  was  sent  by  Lysias,  together  with 
Ptolemy  and  Gorgias,  against  Judas  the  Maccabee,  B.C. 
166  (1  Mace.  338,  cp  2  Mace.  88).  He  was  again  sent 
in  the  reign  of  Demetrius  (b.C.  161),  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  friendship  endeavoured  to  bring  about  the  fall 
of  ludas.  In  this  he  was  discovered  and  defeated  at 
Capharsalama  (i  Mace.  726-32).  He  met  with  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Adasa,  on  the  13th  of  Adar 
(March,  161  B.C.),  a  day  which  was  afterwards  kept  as 
'  Nicanor's  day'  (1  Mace.  749  2  Mace.  I536,  and  cp 
M^g.  Ta'anith,  §  30  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  IO5).  The  account 
in  2  Mace,  differs  from  the  above  in  several  essential 
particulars.  In  his  first  commission,  Nicanor  —  not 
Gorgias  —  is  the  chief  general  ;  and  in  the  second, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  battle  at  Capharsalama. 
Nicanor's  friendship  with  Judas  was  free  from  deceit, 
and  it  was  against  his  will  that  he  was  obliged  to 
resume  hostilities  with  him. 

2.  One  of  the  seven  deacons  (Acts  6  5).  His  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  lists  of  the  'seventy'  given  by  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and 
Pseudo-Hippolytus;  according  to  the  former  he  was  martyred 
at  the  same  time  as  Stephen. 

NICODEMUS  (nikoAhmOC  [Ti.  WH])  occurs  in 
the  NT  only  in  Jn.  3i_^  7  5°  1939-  The  name  is 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  '  not  uncommon  among 
the  Jews '  ;  but  the  only  evidence  alleged  is  Josephus, 
Ant.  xiv.  32 — the  only  instance  recognised  in  Niese's 
Index  to  Josephus.  Ta'anith  (//or.  Hebr.  ad  loc.) 
derives  the  name  of  Nicodemon  b.  Gorion  from  a  story 
of  divine  answer  to  his  prayer,  interpreting  the  name  as 
a  contraction  of  '  because  there  shone  out  for  him  the 
sun  (pmpj  l1?  mpw)-'  Would  such  a  legend  have 
arisen  if  the  name  had  been  '  not  uncommon  '  ? 

Wetstein,  who  mentions  several  Greek  instances  ot 
the  use  of  the  name,  gives  none  from  Jewish  history 
except  Nicodemon  b.  Gorion.     These  facts 


1.  Who  is 


idicate  that  the  name  was  uncommon  among 


meant  ?  the  jewS|  but  that  it  belonged,  a  little  before 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  to  a  '  son  of  Gorion,'  a  man  of 
extraordinary  wealth  and  high  position,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Talmudists.1 

1  Smith's  DB  (1863)  says  'Some  would  derive  it  from  <pi, 
innocent,  on,  blood  (i.e.  "  sceleris  purus  ") ;  Wetstein,  NT\  150'; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  Nicodemus  in  Wetst.  1 150,  and  no 
mention  of  this  derivation  in  Wetst.  1 850. 
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Nicodemon  the  son  of  Gorion  (//or.  Hebr.  and 
Wetst.  ad  loc.)  was  one  of  three  (or  four)1  sometimes 

_   XT.      ,  called  '  Bouleutai ' — i.e.,  counsellors — 

2.  Nicodemon  •  ,  . 

.     «  .       sometimes    rich  men,   sometimes 'great 

b.  Gorion  in  r     ,        ■     .     ,  ,  ,  ■        - 

men    of    the    city,     the    wealthiest    in 

Jerusalem.  His  special  duty  was  to 
provide  water  for  the  pilgrims  that  came 
up  for  the  feasts.  Besides  the  legend  above  quoted  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  his  name,  another  was  that  '  As 
the  sun  stood  still  for  Joshua,  so  did  it  for  Moses  and 
Nicodemon  b.  Gorion. '  On  the  other  hand,  his  daughter, 
at  whose  marriage  vast  sums  were  spent,  became  so 
impoverished,  she  and  her  whole  family,  that  she  was 
seen  gathering  barleycorns  out  of  the  dung  of  the  Arabs' 
cattle.  The  preservation  of  this  story  would  harmonise 
with  a  Jewish  belief  that  some  sin  of  Nicodemus  (who 
would  seem  to  have  been  dead  at  the  time)  was  visited 
on  his  children.  Ta'anlth,  after  explaining,  as  above, 
the  origin  of  '  Nicodemon,'  says  that  his  real  name  was 
Buni  (*3u).  Now,  according  to  Sanhedrim  (Schottg. 
2703),  a  Buni  was  one  of  five  disciples  of  Jesus,2  put  to 
death  by  the  Jews.  These  statements,  and  the  story 
about  the  daughter,  favour  the  belief  that  the  Talmudic 
Nicodemon  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  disciple  of 
Jesus.  It  is,  at  all  events,  probable  that  Jn.  identified 
him  with  the  man  whom  he  calls  (3i)  'a  ruler  of  the 
Jews,'  and  describes  as  present  at  a  council  of  the  (745) 
•  chief  priests  and  Pharisees '  (i.e. ,  the  Sanhedrin)  under 
the  name  of  '  Nicodemus.' 

With  the  aid  of  Josephus  and  the  LXX  it  is  possible 

to  indicate  the  way  in  which  Nicodemon  b.  Gorion  might 

-   .   .       -  pass  into  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  Nicodemus, 

"  *j'rl6in  °    under  the  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  Joseph 

Z_      ,.1_.  of  Arimathnea,  with  whom,  in  Tn.  alone, 

tradition :   ,       ■  ,      ,  c  i_      •       T 

.    .       ..he  shares   the  honour  of  burying  Jesus 

Anmatnsea.  (seejOSEFH[m  XT],§4).  Joseph  is  called 
byMk.-Lk.  (Mk.  1543)  '  an  honourable  councillor,'  (Lk. 
235o)  '  councillor,'  (Mk.  1543  Lk.  23si)  '  waiting  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,'  (Mt.  2/57)  'rich'  and  'made  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus.'  '  ArimathEea,'  in  iS.  li,  represents  a. 
Hebrew  '  (Ha)ramathaim-zophim,'  supposed  to  be  4  m. 
NW.  of  Jerusalem.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders 
this  '  Ramatha  of  the  scholars  of  the  prophets,'  3  taking 
'  Zophim  '  as  '  place  of  watching,'  and  apparently  identi- 
fying it  with  '  Mizpeh,'  from  the  root  sph  (nsx)  which 
means  'watch,'  '  wait,'  'hope  for.'  So  here,  Mk.-Lk. 
appear  to  have  taken  D'SiliD,  '  m-zophim '  as  '  waiting 
for  (the  kingdom  of  God),'  while  Mt.  paraphrased  it  as 
implying  discipleship  to  Jesus. 

As  regards  the  statement  made  by  Mk.-Lk.  (but  not  by  Mt. 
Jn.)  that  Joseph  was  a  'councillor,'  if  it  is  not  historical,  it  may 
have  arisen  from  a  metaphorical  explanation  of  Zophim  as 
'watchers,'  'rulers,'  'counsellors.'  Cp  the  explanation  of  1  S. 
1 1  (Levy4  2io*j)  '  one  of  two  hundred  seers  (Zophim)  who  arose 
for  Israel'  (and  Heb.  13  17).  Or  it  may  have  sprung  from  a 
gloss  on  '  Haramah,'  i.e. ,  'the  Ramah,'  or  '  the  eminence.'  The 
root  of  Ramah,  in  New  Hebrew,  is  sometimes  applied  to 
'  eminent  'people  (cp  'your  Eminence ')  and  once,  at  least,  with 
a  special  reference  to  taking  counsel.-1 


1  The  '  four,'  mentioned  in  only  one  of  several  traditions,  were 
made  up  by  reading  '  Ben  Gorion  and  Ben  Nicodemon.' 

2  Another  of  the  five  was  named  (Schottg.  2  703)  Nakai  (*p]) — 
i.e.,  'innocent' — which  (see  note  above)  has  been  suggested  by 
some  as  an  explanation  of  the  first  two  syllables  of  '  Nicodemus.' 
The  name  Bunni  (Bunni)  '33  and  ^13  is  given  to  Levites  in 
Neh.  and  Ezra  and  is  sometimes  translated  vios,  being  naturally 
confused  with  Ben,  'son  of.'  See  also  Bani  and  Binnui,  with 
which  it  is  often  confused.  It  betokens  post-exilic  and  Levitical 
connection. 

3  [trtraa  *voSna  xrc-is  in  K"13>  Note,  too,  that  Kimhi 
interprets  rvaii;  as  D'N'^J.  comparing  Ezek.  3  17  etc.] 

4  See  Levy,  4  4  53,1  where  m  frequently  = '  eminent,'  and  especi- 
ally '  fuhre  dein  Nasiat  unter  den  Grossen  (q*D"U)  urn  dich  mit 
ihnen  zu  berathen,'  For  LXX  corruptions  in  connection  with 
1  counsellor,'  cp  2  S.  8  18  '  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jekoiada  (jrmrp),' 
©  '  Banai  son  of  Janak  (A,  Jodep,  L,  food)  counsellor  f>u/j.- 
0oiAos),'  apparently  conflating.  On  the  other  hand,  1  Ch.  26  14 
'  a  counsellor  {yyv)  in  wisdom  (S^BO) '  is  in  @  changed  into  a 
name,  '  Soaz  (A,  Jo  fas)  to  Melcheias,'  where  L  conflates,  lJaad 
a  counsellor  in  wisdom. '  (If  counsellor '  was  part  of  the  original, 
it  may  have  referred  to  the  local  council  of  Arimathaea ;  but  it 
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Finding  one,  Joseph,  described  as  an  '  honourable 
councillor,'  and  'rich,'  evangelists  familiar  with  Josephus' 
,  history  might  naturally  identify  the  man 
4.  Jn.  s  wjth  the  famous  Joseph,  son  of  Gorion, 
inferences.  mentioneci  by  that  historian  as  one  of  two 
appointed  to  rule  and  repair  the  city  just  before  the 
siege.1  Thus  'son  of  Gorion'  might  be  inserted  in  the 
margin.  But  Josephus  himself  is  supposed  to  confuse 
Joseph  son  of  Gorion  with  Gorion  son  of  Joseph.2  We 
have  also  seen  that  one  of  the  Jewish  traditions  about 
the  'counsellors'  converted  the  son  of  Gorion  into  two 
persons,  calling  one  the  son  of  Gorion  and  the  other 
the  son  of  Nicodemon.  Much  more  easily  may  we  sup- 
pose that  Christian  evangelists,  finding  'Joseph'  in  the 
text  and  '  son  of  Gorion  '  in  the  margin,  might  explain 
the  words  as  'Joseph  and  the  son  of  Gorion.'  Then 
they  might  take  this  son  of  Gorion  to  be  the  wealthy  son 
of  Gorion,  the  celebrated  Nicodemon  (or,  as  they  began 
to  call  him,  Nicodemus). 

There  appears  no  authority  for  the  derivation,  given  above, 
'  innocent  from  blood,'  for  the  name  of  Nicodemus  ;  but  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that,  during  the  plastic  period  of  interpolation, 
Lk.  confused  the  name  with  '  Nakemidam,' '  innocent  from  blood' 
(DID  'p:i)™the  words  used  by  Delitzsch  to  translate  Pilate's  pro- 
test, Mt.  27  24  (innocent from  the  blood  of  this  just  man  ' — and 
paraphrased  it  accordingly  (Lk.  2351,  'this  man  had  not  con- 
sented, etc.'). 

Jn.  's  statement  that  Joseph  was  a  '  concealed '  disciple 
of  Jesus  can  be  explained  as  one  of  the  many  con- 
flations of  the  above-mentioned  Zophim,  the  root  of 
which  ('3^)  closely  resembles,  and  is  actually  confused 
with  {Levy,  4  211)  'conceal  (jss).'  Moreover,  when  Jn.  de- 
veloped Joseph  into  two  persons,  Joseph  and  Nicodemus, 
he  may  have  conflated  two  statements,  (1)  that  Joseph, 
a  concealed  disciple,  came  to  seek  the  body  of  Jesus,  (2) 
that  Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  under  the  concealment  of 
night.  The  latter  he  may  have  supposed  to  refer  to  a 
previous  occasion. 

i.  Nicodemus,  being  the  official  provider  of  water  for 
the  purposes  of  purification  in  Jerusalem,  was  a  very 
_   -M--     j  appropriate    character    in    a    dialogue 

.1C0^emuS  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  regenera- 
tion through  something  more  than 
water.  He  is  introduced  as  '  a  man  of  the  Pharisees, 
named  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,'  who  '  came  to 
Jesus  by  night,'  and  showed  such  incapacity  to  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  regeneration  from  above  that  he 
was  rebuked  by  Jesus  in  the  phrase  usually  addressed 
by  the  common  people  to  incompetent  teachers.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  a  'new  birth'  was 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  Nicodemus's  apparent  want  of 
intelligence  has  caused  difficulty  to  commentators,  who 
have  explained  it  {//or.  Hebr.)  on  the  ground  that  the 
Rabbis  applied  the  doctrine  only  to  proselytes,  or 
(Schottg.)  on  the  ground  of  'troubled  times'  resulting 
in  ignorance  of  tradition.  The  former  view  is  the  more 
probable.  But  Jn.  may  also  be  using  hyperbole  in  order 
to  bring  home  to  readers  the  perverse  and  wilful  stupidity 
{as  he  conceives  it)  of  the  Pharisees,  by  representing  the 
best  among  them,  a  man  half  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  Christ's  claims,  as  ignoring  everything  that  is  '  from 

probably  sprang  from  a  gloss.)  'Ram(ah),'  being  conflated  as 
1  eminent,'  might  give  rise  to  Hebrew  glosses  which  would 
explain  Mt's  '  rich    (see  the  present  writer's  Diatess,  518-19). 

*  BJ  M.  20 3.  If  this  son  of  Gorion  was  called  'Buni,'  as  a 
nickname,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  word  may  mean  'builder.' 
It  is  applied  to  the  Sanhedrin  (Levy,  1 2411$)  as  '  Builders 
(spiritually)  of  Jerusalem.' 

2  Schiir.  i.  2  228.  'Gorion  the  son  of  Joseph,'  mentioned  m 
Jos.  BJ  iv.  39  '  is  probably  identical  with  Joseph  son  of  Gorion 
mentioned  above  ' — i.e. ,  BJ  ii.  20  3.  '  Gorion  '  was  killed  by  the 
zealots  (BJ  iv.  61);  at  least  if  Schiirer  (i.  2  230)  is  right — as  he 
probably  is — in  tacitly  assuming  that  the  Gorion  (Niese,  Tovpioiv, 
Huds.  Vopiuv)  mentioned  in  BJ  iv.  6  1  is  the  same  as  that  (Niese 
and  Huds.  Ttopitov,  Big.  Toppitov)  mentioned  in  BJ  iv.  39.  Con- 
cerning the  murdered  man  it  is  said  that  he  was  'eminent  in 
birth  and  reputation,  but  democratic,'  and  that  'his  freedom  of 
speech  '  (cp  Jn.  7  50)  '  was  his  ruin.'  Of  course,  all  these  tradi- 
tions could  only  be  applied  to  the  Johannine  Nicodemus  by 
anachronism  ;  but  in  a  gospel  of  spiritual  types  and  tendencies, 
anachronisms  are  to  be  expected. 
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above ' *  and  bound  up  in  the  grossest  materialism.  See 
(ii. )  below. 

ii.  Nothing  comes  of  the  Pharisee's  interview,  in 
which  he  declared — apparently  describing  the  secret 
conviction  of  the  ruling  class  to  which  he  belonged — 
'  We  knoiv  that  thou  art  a  teacher  sent  from  God. '  On 
the  next  appearance  of  Nicodemus,  he  is  sitting  in 
council  when  his  fellow -councillors  thus  address  the 
officers  who  have  failed  to  bring  Jesus  (Jn.  748),  '  Have 
any  of  the  rulers  or  the  Pharisees  believed  on  him?' 
Nicodemus,  a  '  ruler'  and  a  '  Pharisee,'  if  he  '  believed,' 
did  not  at  least  respond  to  this  indirect  appeal.  The 
Laodicean  state  of  his  mind  is  perhaps  hinted  at  by 
the  words  'he  came  to  Jesus'  (but  he  was)  'one  of 
them,'  that  is,  still  a  Pharisee.  But  he  pleads — though 
not  for  one  whom  they  '  knew  to  be  a  teacher  sent  from 
God  ' — at  all  events  for  justice.  The  reply  is  that,  since 
he  will  not  side  with  his  party,  right  or  wrong,  he  must 
be  '  on  the  side  of  Galilee. '  Then  comes  the  astonish- 
ing saying,  'out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet.'  If 
the  text  is  correct,  the  whole  narrative  is  stamped  as 
unhistorical ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  Sanhedrin 
could  use  such  language  in  the  face  of  the  Galilean 
origin  of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  and  possibly  also  Elijah, 
Elisha,  Amos,  and  Nahum.2 

iii.  No  mention  is  made  of  Nicodemus  as  protesting 
against  the  resolution  of  the  council  (Jn.  11 47-53)  to  put 
Jesus  to  death.  He  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  words 
(I242),  '  Even  of  the  rulers  many  believed  on  him  ;  but 
because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  [it],  lest 
they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue  :  for  they 
loved  the  glory  of  men  more  than  the  glory  of  God  ; ' 
but  his  name  is  not  mentioned  till  the  burial  of  Jesus. 
Here  he  is  subordinate  to  Joseph  (see  Joseph  [in  NT]  i. ), 
who  alone  '  took  away  his  body ' ;  Nicodemus  does  not 
come  till  afterwards.  Apparently  he  is  represented  as 
afraid  to  go  to  Pilate  with  Joseph. 3  Characteristically  Jn. 
repeats  here  the  words  expressive  of  the  Pharisee's  timidity 
— which  he  dropped  when  he  described  the  protest  of 
Nicodemus  (7  50  'he  that  came  to  him  before')  in  behalf 
of  justice — '  he  who  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus  by  night.' 
Nicodemus,  however,  tries  to  compensate  for  want  of 
courage  by  the  excessive  costliness  of  his  offering  to  the 
dead  body  of  Jesus,  '  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  myrrh 
and  aloes' — a  hundred  times  as  much  (measured  by 
mere  weight)  as  the  single  '  pound '  (Jn.  123)  of  Mary, 
and  yet  the  latter  was  valued  at  '  three  hundred  denarii ' ! 
Probably  the  ointment  was  more  expensive  than  the  same 
weight  of  '  myrrh  and  aloes '  ;  but  still  the  suggestion  is 
unquestionably  that  Nicodemus  the  son  of  Gorion, 
who  spent  '  twelve  thousand  denarii '  on  his  daughter's 

*  '  From  above.'  "AvioOev  may  in  certain  contexts,  mean  'over 
again' ;  but  (Field's  Otium  IVorv.,  ad  lac.)  'St.  John's  writings 
furnish  no  example  of  this  use  of  the  word,  and  .  .  .  the  Heb. 
?£QD  is  always  local.'  Cp  Jn.3  31  19  11  and  23,  and  NT  passim ; 
also  Philo  1  482,  6  Ka.TairvGv<T&el<;  avtudeu  (and  Phil.  1  263  and  498 
I  442).  Menander  (Eus.  HE  3  26)  connects  baptism  with  his  own 
mission  ai/cotei*,  and  see  Hippol.  6 18  quoting  Simon  Magus. 
Schottg.  2632  quotes  Zohar  commenting  on  '  the  new  spirit,'  and 
on  purification  '  aquis  mundis  supernis.'  Against  such  evidence, 
Artemid.  Oneirocr.  1 13  (where  the  context  demands  the  sense 
*  from  the  beginning ')  is  futile.  As  to  the  argument  from  Justin, 
see  Gospels,  §  101  (2).  As  regards  the  rebuke,  see  the  boy's 
answer  to  R.  Jeshua,  Hor.  Hebr.  (on  Jn.  3  10)  ^v?  Qjrt  Kirr  itntt 
Smiem,  translated  by  Lightfoot,  'Art  thou  a  wise  man  in  Israel?' 
(not,  as  Jn.,  '  the  teacher '). 

2  If  we  were  to  suppose  an  o  dropped  after  the  final  5  in 
TaXiKalas,  the  meaning  would  be  '  the  prophet  is  not  to  arise 
out  of  Galilee.'  The  omission  of  o  after  s  (written  c  in  uncial 
MSS)  is  frequent  in  codex  B,  but  not  in  Jn.  In  view  of  the 
hyperdramatic  hyperbole  sometimes  found  in  Jn.  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  text  may  be  genuine.  The  actual  order  of  the 
words  is  uncertain,  many  MSS,  e.g.  ND,  putting  irpo<f>.  before  etc. 
According  to  Tisch.  the  Sahidic  version  read  6  7rpo<f>7jT7js. 

3  Cp  Acta  Pit.  (B),  §  11.  'I  am  afraid,'  said  Nicodemus  [to 
Joseph],  '  lest  Pilate  should  be  enraged.  .  .  .  But  if  thou  wilt  go 
aione  .  .  ,  then  will  I  also  go  with  thee  and  help  thee  to  do  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  burial.'  It  is  only  a  conjecture,  but  a 
reasonable^  one,  that,  if  Nicodemus  was  the  employer  of  the 
water-carriers  in  Jerusalem  during  the  Passover,  the  man  bear- 
ing a  pitcher  of  water'  (Mk.  14  13  Lk.  22  10)  was  regarded  as  his 
emissary. 
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wedding,1  spent  a  great  deal  more  on  the  dead  body  of 
'the  teacher  sent  from  God.'  Only  it  was  'by  night.' 
It  is  implied  that  Mary's  affectionate  gift  of  a  single 
'  pound '  of  ointment,  given  to  Jesus  openly  while  he 
lived,  outweighed  the  '  hundred  pounds  of  spices  '  offered 
by  the  millionaire  who  gave  him  scarcely  anything  in 
the  way  of  support,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  public 
confession,  while  he  lived,  but  (Jn.  127)  kept  his  gift 
'  against  the  day  of  his  burial,'  ending,  as  he  began,  a 
Laodicean.2  He  is  a  Johannine  conception,  represent- 
ing the  liberal,  moderate,  and  well-meaning  Pharisee, 
whose  fate  it  was  to  be  crushed  out  of  existence  in  the 
conflict  between  Judaism  and  its  Roman  and  Christian 
adversaries.  L.  A.  n. 

NICODEMUS,  THE  GOSPEL  OF,  printed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  from  various  MSS  by  Teschendorf  {Evang. 
Apocr.  1853,  1876c2')  is  a  true  apocryphon,  in  the  sense 
that  it  does  not  come  within  the  category  of  Old-Christian 
Literature  in  the  stricter  meaning  of  that  expression  (see 
Old-Christian  Literature).  The  book  professes 
to  have  been  originally  written  by  Nicodemus,  in  Hebrew, 
from  which  language  it  was  translated  by  a  certain 
Ananias  about  425  A.D.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
first  and  second  of  which  are  entitled  virofivrj/xaTa  tou 
Kvplov  Tjfuijv  '1-qoov  Xpiarov  TrpaxO^vra  £ttl  HovtIov 
HiX&tov  ;  the  third  relates  to  Christ's  Descensus  ad 
inferos.  Chaps.  1-13  describe  the  trial  of  Jesus  before 
Pilate,  his  condemnation,  crucifixion,  and  resurrection, 
substantially  in  agreement  with  the  canonical  gospels. 
Chaps.  14-16,  originally  by  another  hand,  give  a  copious 
report  of  the  debate  held  by  the  Jewish  authorities  upon 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  liberation  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  from  prison.  Chaps.  17-27,  by  yet  another 
hand,  is  a  lively  description  of  the  brief  stay  of 
Jesus  in  Hades  (cp  1  Pet.  3i8-zo).  All  three  pieces, 
originally  written  in  Greek,  are  generally  held  to  be 
not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  and  when  they 
were  brought  together  to  have  been  placed  under 
the  name  of  Nicodemus  which  occurred  frequently  in 
them  and  sounded  well.     Cp,  however,  Apocrypha, 

§27(1).  .     L 

In  the  Middle  Ages  this  Gospel  was  widely  read,  as  is  shown 
by  the  many  still  extant  MSS  both  of  the  original  text  and  of 
translations,  by  the  traces  found  in  literature  of  acquaintance 
with  the  work,  and  by  widely  diffused  poetical  adaptations.  Cp 
Teschendorf,  Ev.  Apoc. ,  Prolegomena ;  Wulcker,  Das  Ez: 
Nicodemi  in  der  abendlcindiscken  Literatur,  1872  \t  Gaston 
Paris  and  Alphonse  Bros,  Trois  Versions  rimees  de  FEvangLU 
de  NicodeviBy  1885. 

The  value  of  this  writing  for  our  knowledge  of  Old- 
Christian  literature  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  containing  some 
traits  relating  to  the  gospel  history  of  which  we  learn 
nothing,  or  very  little,  from  the  NT.  W.  C.  v.  m. 

NICOLAITANS,  AV  NICOLAITANES  (  n  t  koAaitai 
[Ti.  WH]),  are  mentioned  in  NT  only  in  Rev.  26  15, 
and  in  other  old  Christian  writers — 
1.  Character.  Iren£euS[  Tertullian,  and  others  — only 
in  connection  with  these  two  passages.  We  may  safely 
identify  them  with  the  followers  of  Balaam  and  Jezebel 
referred  to  in  2 14  20  (cp  Balaam,  col.  464  ;  Jezebel, 
col.  2457).  The  persons  aimed  at  are  apostates  who, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  had  been 
troubling  and  leading  astray  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
and  especially  the  seven  addressed  in  chaps.  2/.  It 
has  been  commonly,  but  erroneously,  thought  that  such 
a  description  must  be  intended  for  persons  who 
were  in  principle  more  pagan  than  Christian,  and 
might  therefore  be  regarded  as  mere  libertines  in  the 

1  Wetst.,  ad  lac,  '  lectus  erat  stratus  XII.  M.  denarhV; 
Hor.  Hebr.  '  the  furniture  of  whose  bed  was  twelve  thousand 
denars.'  Another  tradition  mentions  (Hor.  Hebr.  2  449)  '  a 
daughter  of  Nicodemus  b.  Gorion  to  whom  the  wise  men 
appointed  four  hundred  crowns  of  gold  for  a  chest  of  spices  for 
one  day.' 

2  If  the  obscure  and  probably  corrupt  Jn.  12  7  could  be  inter- 
preted 'Let  her  alone.  Ought  she  to  keep  it  (or,  would  you 
keep  it)  till  the  day  of  my  burial?' — this  would  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  gift  of  Mary  and  the  gift  of  Nicodemus. 
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ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  What  the  writer  actually 
says  of  them — and  there  is  no  other  authority  to  whom 
we  can  turn — shows  them  to  be  Pauline  Christians,  in 
other  words,  believers  after  the  type  with  which  we 
become  best  acquainted  through  the  Epistles  that  bear 
the  name  of  Paul.  Like  these,  they  too  had  arisen  after 
the  churches  had  already  subsisted  for  some  considerable 
time,  a  time  long  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  point 
with  thankful  recognition  to  the  good  work  the  churches 
had  done  in  the  past,  their  patience  and  fidelity  under 
poverty,  oppression,  and  persecution — in  a  word,  to 
their  'first  works,'  to  their  love  and  faith  which,  alas, 
are  now  threatened  with  extinction  {22/".  5  9  10  13  19 
\>3f.  8  10  32  ;  cp  Pal'L,  §§  35,  40).  Their  leaders 
called  'themselves  apostles,'  but  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  opposed  them  were  not  such,  but  were  liars 
{2-2).  This  same  consideration  it  was  that  led  '  Paul' 
to  lay  such  emphasis  upon  his  own  apostleship  and  that 
of  those  who  wrought  with  him,  and  to  defend  it  so 
persistently  (Rom.  h  5n  13  1  Cor.  1i9i-i8  2  Cor.  1 1 
11 5/.  12n-i2  Gall  1  28  Eph.  li  Col.  li  1  Tim.  li  2  7 

2  Tim.  h  11  Tit.  li).  In  Rev.  220  it  is  brought  as  a 
charge  against  Jezebel  that  she  calls  '  herself  a  pro- 
phetess '  ;  with  no  less  distinctness  does  '  Paul '  claim 
for  himself  and  his  followers  the  gift  of  prophecy  (Rom. 
126  1  Cor.  11  4  /  l'Jio  28/  132  9  14  1-6  H24  31  39). 
The  Smyrna^ans  and  Philadelphians  are  warned  in 
Rev.  29  39  against  those  who  say  that  they  are  Jews 
although  they  are  not,  but  lie  and  are  a  synagogue  of 
Satan  ;  precisely  so  does  '  Paul '  designate  his  spiritual 
allies  irrespective  of  descent  or  birth  as  the  true  Jews, 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  the  rightful  Israel  (Rom. 
228/  4  96/  11  17  1  Cor.  10 18  Gal.  37-9329  422  n8  31 
H16  Eph.  212),  though  very  far  from  wishing  to  have 
it  forgotten  that  he  himself  is  an  Israelite  according 
to  the  flesh  and  full  of  tenderness  for  his  people  (Rom. 
9 1-5  10  Hi  2  Cor.  11  22  Gal.  2  15  Phil.  3  4/). 

The  Nicolaitans  had  their  own  particular  doctrine 
(dida-xtf  ;  Rev.  2 15  24),  just  as  '  Paul'  had  his  (Rom.  617 
16 17  1  Cor.  4  17  7 17).  Their  gnosis,  their 
sounding  of  the  deep  things  of  God  { Rom. 
IO33  1  Cor.  2i<0,  could  easily  lead  to  the  designation  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  it  and  to  the  new  revelation 
altogether  as  being  those  '  who  know  not  the  deep 
things  of  Satan  '  (oiTives  ovk  Hyvwaav  to,  fiadea.  rod 
<ja.ra.va:  Rev.  224).  The  stumbling-block  which  the 
apostates  cast  before  the  Israelites  is  stated  to  be  '  eating 
things  sacrificed  to  idols  and  committing  fornication' 
(<fiayelv  eidioXo&uTa.  icai  iropvevaaL  :  21420),  not  because 
they  made  a  mock  of  all  that  is  holy  and  trampled 
honour  underfoot,  but  because  they,  like  '  Paul,'  had 
set  aside  the  Jewish  laws  regarding  foods  and  marriage, 
freely  using  food  that  had  been  set  before  heathen 
deities  (Rom.  II2  6  14  20  1  Cor.  81  4  IO19  25-27),  and 
contracting  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  were 
unchaste  unions,  just  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  writer  of 
1  Cor  0  r  the  marriage  of  the  Christian  who  had  freed 
himself  from  scruples  with  his  deceased  father's  wife 
(not  his  own  mother)  was  so,  or  as  in  the  eyes  of  so 
many  Englishmen  the  marriage  with  i  deceased  wife's 
sister  is  at  the  present  day.  For  the  expressions,  see 
Acts  1520  29  2I25  (cp  also  Council,  §  n). 

The  reason  why  the  identity  of  the  Nicolaitans  and 
their  allies  in  Rev.  2/*.,  with  the  followers  of  Paul  has 

3  Tdprrfcifira    n0t    sooner    ^oun(^    general    recognition, 
'  . .  .  although  many  scholars  since  Baur  have 

'  "  considered  that  Paul  himself  was  aimed 
at  in  the  passage,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Paul's  name 
is  not  mentioned,  and  his  personality  not  brought 
before  the  reader's  attention,  so  that  it  was  natural 
to  see  in  the  allusions  a  reference  to  later  develop- 
ments. No  one  thought  of  suggesting  Paulinism 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  Epistles  and  must  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  person  and  period  of  the  historical 
Paul. 
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Why  the  Nicolaitans  were  called  so  is  unknown.  Probably 
the  name  was  given  by  opponents,  and,  like  'Balaam'  and 
1  Jezebel, '  was  intended  to  express  censure  and  reproach. 
Perhaps  it  was  originally  bestowed  by  someone  before  the  time 
of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  who  had  in  view  some  well-known 
though  now  forgotten  personality  of  evil  repute.  We  may  be 
sure  that  it  does  not  come,  as  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  will  have 
it,  from  the  deacon  Nicolas  of  Acts  6  5,  nor  yet,  as  many  moderns 
have  conjectured,  from  NikoAgio?  (viko.v  and  Aaos)as  a  rendering 
of  Balaam  =  0aAaaju.=  Dy  ySl  or  DV  ^'3-  This,  however 
ingenious,  is  a  mere  guess. 

In  the  middle  ages  we  meet  with  'Nicolaitans'  who  seek  to 
release  the  clergy  from  enforced  celibacy;  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  Bohemia,  'Nicolaitans*  anticipated  the  Quakers 
in  their  repudiation  of  outward  ordinances  and  in  finding  a  place 
for  special  revelations  by  the  side  of  the  written  word.  They  do 
not  stand,  however,  in  any  real  connection  with  the  Nicolaitans 
of  the  Apocalypse. 

See  for  these  PRE^),  s.v.  (  Nikolaiten ' ;  for  the  first,  W.  C. 
van  Manen,  Part/its,  ii.,  1891,  pp.  244-251  ;  for  another  view,  W. 
Bousset,  Ojffenbarung Jo/iann/s,  1896,  238-241.  -2f6J. 

W.  C.  v.  M. 

NICOLAS  (nikoAaoc).  a.  proselyte,  of  Antioch,  one 
of  the  'seven'  named  in  Acts  65  (see  Deacons,  §  5). 
His  name  —  but  only  the  name  —  occurs  also  in  more 
than  one  of  the  lists  of  the  '  seventy*  (see  Lipsius,  Apocr. 
Ap.-gescA.lz05;  Erganzungsheft,  2),  and  a  large  body 
of  tradition  has  been  connected  with  it  under  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Nicolaitans  \<q.v.\ 

NICOPOLIS  (  n  1  KOTTOAIC  [Ti.  WH]|.  Paul,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditional  view,1  writing  to  Titus  expresses 
_.      ,.fl  his  intention  of  spending  the  approach- 

1.  laenunca-    jng  wjnter  at  Nicopoljs  (Tit.  3*2),  and 

desires  Titus  to  '  be  diligent'  to  come 
to  him  thither.  There  were  many  towns  called  Nicopolis. 
(1)  One  founded  in  Armenia  by  Pompeius  on  the  field  of  his 
victory  over  Mithridates  (65  n.c),  a  great  military  and  civil 
post  and  centre  of  the  road  system  under  the  Empire  (mod. 
Purkh.  Strabo,  555  ;  Ptol.  viii.  17  40.  Cp  Murray  Handbook  to 
AM  48).  (2)  In  Egypt,  near  Alexandria  (Strabo,  795800,  Jos. 
BJ  iv.  11  5).  (3)  On  ]\1 1.  Amanus,  in  Cilicia  (Strabo,  676,  Ptol. 
v.  87).  (4)  In  Bithynia,  on  the  Bosporus  (Plin.  HN  5  32). 
(5)  On  the  upper  Nestus,  in  Thrace  (Ptol.  iii.  11  13).  (6)  The 
town  still  called  Nicopolis  {Nikup)  near  the  Danube;2  (7) 
Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  This  enumeration  is  necessary,  as  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  the  town  mentioned 
in  Titus.  The  subscription  to  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  according 
to  which  the  letter  was  written  'from  Nicopolis  of  Macedonia,' 
is  of  no  authority. 

Considerations  as  to  the  date  of  foundation  or  name, 
or  as  to  the  situation,  of  most  of  the  towns  above 
enumerated,  are  fatal  to  their  claims  ;  and  there  is  a 
general  agreement  that  the  place  meant  was  Nicopolis 
in  Epirus,  for  this  agrees  best  with  the  meagre  data  as 
to  Paul's  last  years  derivable  from  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
on  the  assumption  of  their  genuineness. 

Nicopolis  (the  '  city  of  victory ' )  in  Epirus  was  founded 

by  Augustus    in    commemoration    of   his   victory  over 

„      .  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  (Sept.   31  B.C., 

ment°n"  Suet'  Aug'  l8  ;  Strabo'  32S)-     The  site 
chosen  was  that  on  which  his  land  forces 

had    their   camp    before   the   battle,    on    the   northern 

promontory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf  (mod. 

Gulf  of  Atba).       The  whole    surrounding    territory — 

southern  Epirus,  the  opposite  region  of  Acarnania  with 

Leucas,  and  even  part  of  jEtolia — was  united  in  a  single 

urban  domain,  and  the   inhabitants  of  the   dwindling 

townships  were  transferred  to  the  new  city  (Strabo,  I.e., 

Dio  Cass.  51 1,  Paus.  v.  233  vii.  18  8  x.  384,  AnthoL  Gr. 

9553)-      Nicopolis  was  made  a  'free  city'  (like  Athens 

and  Sparta),3  and  it  possessed  six  out  of  the  thirty  votes 

1  [However  impossible,  on  critical  grounds,  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  may  be,  many  critics  now  h#ld  that 
Tit.  3  12  f.  is  a  genuine  fragment  of  the  work  of  Paul,  written 
shortly  before  2  Cor.,  when  Paul  (in  Ephesus?),  unable  to  count 
on  the  loyalty  of  Corinth,  was  planning  to  await  the  outcome  in 
Macedonia  and  Epirus  (Bacon,  Intr.  to  the  NT  136;  cp  v. 
Soden,  HC  iii.  181  221  c).     Cp  Rom.  15  19. — Ed.] 

2  Other  places  called  Nicopolis  will  be  found  mentioned  by 
Ramsay,  Hist.  Geogr.  of  AM — Palaeapolis  in  the  valley  of 
the  Cayster  (105);  in  Pisidia  (=  Metropolis,  403);  Emmaus 
[mod.  'Amwfis]  in  Palestine  was  known  as  Nicopolis  in  the  third 
century.     Naturally  these  do  not  enter  into  the  question. 

3  Tac.  Ann.  5  10,  Arrian,  Epict.  Diss.  iv.  1 14  vr)  rt\v  Kaioupof 
tv\7}v,  eAeuflepoi  eo"/xeV. 
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in  the  Amphictyonic  Council  representing  all  Greece 
(Paus.  x.  $2/).  Furthermore,  the  old  festival  to  the 
Actian  Apollo  on  the  opposite  promontory  was  magnifi- 
cently renewed  and  enlarged,  a  quinquennial  festival 
(rd"A^rta),  with  musical  and  athletic  competitions,  and 
chariot  races  and  other  contests,  being  instituted  and 
placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  four  great  Games  of 
Greece  (Strabo,  I.e. ).  Herod  the  Great  contributed  to  the 
adornment  of  the  city  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi,  53).  The  result  of 
this  imperial  and  other  patronage  was  that  Nicopolis 
became  the  greatest  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greece,  f.ir 
exceeding  in  importance  all  other  cities  of  the  same  name 
{cp  Strabo,  325). 

Nicopolis  was  therefore  admirably  adapted  to  be  a 
centre  of  missionary  work  in  western  Greece — a  region 
p  .,  as  yet  untouched.  An  additional  reason 
...  for  the  decision  attributed  to  Paul  would  be 
'  found  if  it  were  certain  that  Epirus  and  Aear- 
nania  had  at  this  date  been  severed  from  Achaia  and 
constituted  as  1  separate  province.1  The  despatch  of 
Titus  northwards  into  Illyricum  -  (cp  ?  Tim.  4 10,  and 
see  Dalmatia)  seems  to  indicate  a  reasoned  plan  of 
far-reaching  operations  in  this  quarter.  The  above 
remark  assumes  both  that  Paul  himself  reached 
Nicopolis,  and  that  Titus  was  able  to  go  to  him  before 
the  expiration  of  the  winter  (probably  that  of  65-6  ^.1^. , 
or  perhaps  a  year  later)  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 
Paul  was  certainly  not  at  Nicopolis  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing Tit.  3i23  (see  §  1,  n.  1  above);  probably  Miletus 
and  Corinth  (2  Tim.  4  20)  were  stages  on  the  journey 
thither.  It  would  seem  most  probable  that  Nicopolis 
was  the  scene  of  his  arrest,  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

Nicopolis  fell  into  decay,  and,  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Goths,  was  restored  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de  ,-Ed.  4  2).  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  site  was  deserted  for  one  about  5  m.  farther 
S.  on  the  end  of  the  promontory,  and  thus  the  modern  town  of 
Prevesa  (Trpej3e£a)  originated.  There  are  many  remains  of  the 
ancient  city. 

See  Journ.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  3  89,  Leake,  Travels  i?i  N.  Gr. 
1 178  3491,  Murray's  Handbook  to  Greece.  For  the  foundation 
of  Nicopolis,  consult  Kuhn,  Entstehung  der  Stadte  der  Alien. 

W.  J.  W. 

NIGER.     See  Simeon  Niger. 

NIGHT  (n^?),  Gen.  1 5  etc.     See  Day. 

NIGHT-HAWK  (DOnn,  tahmds;  pA^yS  ;  noctua), 
one  of  the  unclean  birds  (Lev.  11t6  Dt.  14ist).  The 
true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  unknown.  Tristram 
thinks  that  AV  meant  by  'night-hawk'  the  night-jar4 
{Caprimulgus),  a  bird  of  nocturnal  habits,  of  which  three 
species  are  recorded  from  Palestine  ;  but  <&  and  Vg. 
suggest  a  reference  to  some  species  of  Owl  (q.v. ). 
Among  the  moderns,  Bochart  and  Gesenius  favour  the 
male  ostrich  (root-meaning,  'to  treat  violently'),  whilst 
others,  led  by  the  same  root-meaning,  prefer  the  cuckoo. 
Finally,  others  have  thought  of  the  swallow  (so  possibly 
Targ.  Jon.  Nnsan,  and  Saad. )  ;  Niebuhr  the  traveller 
states  that  the  Jews  in  Mosul  still  call  the  swallow 
tahmds.  A.  E.  S. 

NIGHT -MONSTER  (JvW),    Is.  34 14  RV,   RV™&. 

LlLITH. 

NIGHT-WATCHES  (nrO^K),  Ps.636[7]  119 148. 
See  Day. 

1  See  Marq.-Momms.,  Staatsverw.fi),  131.  Tac.  Ann.  2  53(= 
17  a.d.)  calls  Nicopolis  an  urbs  Achates,  but  Epict.  Diss.  iii.  4  1, 
speaks  of  it  as  the  headquarters  of  an  eTriVpoTros  'Httcioou  :  cp 
Zahn,  Einl.  1  435. 

2  [2  Tim.  4  6  (0J-22  may  plausibly  be  regarded  as  a  Pauline  frag- 
ment, though  1  and  2  Tim.,  as  wholes,  cannot  be  the  work  of 
Paul.  See  Bacon,  Introd.  to  the  NT,  135  ;  v.  Soden,  NC, 
3 181.     Ed.] 

3  Note  the  use  of  eVei,  '  there,'  and  the  tense  Ke/cpiiea,  *  I  have 
determined  '—not  the  epistolary  past,  but  expressing  the  mental 
state  at  the  moment  of  writing. 

4  From  the  time  of  Aristotle,  peculiar  attributes  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  night-hawk  or  goat-sucker,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  come  at  night-time  and  tear  *nd  eat  the  flesh  off  young 
children's  faces. 
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NILE.  The  present  name  of  the  great  river  of  Egypt 
comes  from  the  Greek  (6  NeiXos).  This  is  found  as 
1  Nam pr  eai"ly  as  Hesiod ;  Homer,  however,  Od. 
'  4  477,  calls  it  ^Egyptus  (6  AtyvirTos  in 
distinction  from  77  AtyvirTos,  the  country),  indicating, 
correctly,  by  this  name  that  Egypt  is  only  the  Nile 
valley.  No  derivation  from  the  Egyptian  is  possible  for 
the  name  Nile.1  Whether,  according  to  a  hypothesis 
of  Movers,  NetXos  comes  from  ^  supposed  Phoenician 
*nehe/=  Hebrew  mihal  ('brook,  stream')  must  remain 
doubtful ;  neither  does  a  hypothetical  Egyptian  mutila- 
tion of  ndhdr  'river'  (Lepsius,  Chronologic,  275) 
present  more  probability.  If  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
canal  Shatt-en-Nil  in  Central  Babylonia  has  any  con- 
nection with  the  Egyptian  river,  it  would  be  due  to  a 
comparison  by  the  Arabs.  The  Egyptians  call  their 
river  JI'p  (something  like  *nyn)  or  H'p'i  (earliest  ortho- 
graphy in  the  pyramid-texts  Hp),  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  Herodotus'  Kpa)(pi  and  Mw</h,  was  probably 
vocalised  Ho'p[i)."  Although  the  latest  theology  tried 
to  explain  the  Apis-bull  (Eg.  Hp)  as  a  personification 
of  the  Nile,  the  two  names  are  totally  different  (cp 
Noph).3  The  river's  sacred  name  h'p  began  at  an 
early  period  to  be  used  less  than  the  simple  designation 
'  river  '  yetor,  later  pronounced  ye  or,  yo'or  (earliest 
orthography  ytrw,  the  addition  of  w  being  meant  to 
express  the  fact  that  w  had  taken  the  place  of  ihe  lost 
/  ;  later  spelling ywr),  whence  Coptic  eiOOp  '  branch  of 
the  river,'  distinguished  from  i&po.  S.  Egyptian  eiepo 
'the  Nile';  originally  y{e)far- o{' )  'the  great  river/ 
This  last  expression  is  rendered  by  the  Assyrians 
iaruil  (Asur-bani-pal,  4I32  ;  cp  Delitzsch,  Paradies, 
312)4— i.e.,  N.  Egyptian  i^po  or  i&poo — whilst  the 
other  expression  has  become  very  familiar  through  the 
Hebrews  as  tin'  in*  (in  Am.  88  mutilated  into  *in). 

"YIN*  is  used  exclusively  of  the  Nile  (Gen.  41  1  Ex.122  23 
etc.,  Ezek.  29  3  9  Am.  S  8  9  5  ;  in  the  last  two  passages  with  the 
addition  'of  Egypt,'  which  is  frequent  with  the  plural),  in  the 
plural  of  the  Nile  branches  in  the  Delta  (Ezek.  29  3,  30 12  Ps.  7S  44 
Is.  7  18  19  6  37  25),  only  in  Is.  33  21  of  ideal  rivers  (||  D'lm).  and 
in  as  late  passages  as  Dan.  12  5  67  of  the  Tigris  (in  Job  28  10, 
where  the  sense  '  shafts  of  mines '  is  forced  on  it  by  the  com- 
mentaries, the  text  is  hardly  correct).  That  ©  mostly  renders 
TTOTCtjiLos  may  be  noted.  On  the  name  Shihor,  see  the  article 
on  that  word. 

Naturally,  the  name  Gihon  of  Gen.  2  13  does  not  refer  to  the 
Nile,  although  already  Ecclus.  2427  and  Josephus  know  that 
application.  Christian  writers,  of  course,  called  the  Nile  Geon 
after  the  LXX,  in  order  to  show  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible ; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  tradition  of  any  weight. 
The  question  where  that  second  river  of  Paradise  is  really  to  be 
sought  for,  does  not  belong  here.  See  Gihon,  and  Paradise,  §  5. 

Personified,  the  Nile  is  frequently  figured  as  a  fat, 
androgynous  deity,5  with  skin  painted  blue  (like  water  ; 
,  sometimes  green),  wearing  a  bunch  of 
2.  Beliefs  and  aquatic  plants  on  his  head  and  the  girdle 
ceremonies.  of  a  fisherman  ar0Und  his  loins,  and 
presenting  fresh  water  (in  vases),  lotus  flowers,  fish,  and 
fowl.  Such  representations  are  found  as  early  as  on 
statues  of  dyn.  12.  One  of  the  classic  school-books, 
dating  from  the  middle  empire,  contains  a  hymn  to  the 
good  god  Nile,6  'the  creator  of  all  good  things' ;  but  he 
received  less  regular  worship  than  the  local  gods  pre- 
siding over  the  watercourse  of  some  districts  [Salet  near 

1  W.  GrofTs  ne-il-u  'the rivers'  {Bull.  Inst.  Eg.  1892,  p.165) 
would,  in  correct  pronunciation,  be  n-hrou,  which  has  no 
resemblance  to  Nile. 

2  No  etymology  is  possible.  Paronomasias  with  the  root  h'p. 
(something  like  *r\xn)  '  to  hide,'  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

<*  Wiedemann,  Herodot's  zweites  Bitch,  93,  enumerates 
various  rare  Greek  designations  for  the  river  (Okeane,  /Etos, 
Neileus,  Triton),  and  some  ridiculous  etymologies  from  the 
Greek  for  the  usual  name  Neilos. 

4  Delitzsch's  statement  that  a  word  ia-u-H  '  rivers '  (?)  occurs 
already  in  an  inscription  of  Adad-nirari  I.  (about  1325  B.C.)  is 
retracted  in  Assyr.  Handwbrterb.  203  303. 

5  Mostly  differentiated  into  the  two  Nile  gods  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt. 

6  Papyrus  Sallier  II.  and  Anastasi  VII.  ;  cp  Maspero,  Hymne 
au  Nil,  1868  (see  also  Records  of  the  PastV),  4  105). 
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the  first  cataract,  for  example).  Temples  are  men- 
tioned at  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Nilopolis. 

At  Silseleh  (between  Asuan  and  Edfu),  where  the 
sandstone  range,  in  pre- 
historic times,  had  separ- 
ated Egypt  and  Nubia, 
certain  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices  from  time  im- 
memorial welcomed  the 
Nile  at  the  yearly  com- 
mencement of  his  rise — 
i.e.,  at  the  entering  of 
the  inundation  into  Egypt 
proper.  The     '  Nile- 

festivals '  (XeiAoia)1  were 
celebrated  through  the 
whole  country  at  that 
time. 

Some  of  the  religious 
rites  have  survived  to  the 
present  day  in  Christian 
or  Muhammedan  disguise, 
such  as  the  celebration  of 
the  '  night  of  the  drop ' 
(falling  now  on  the  17th 
of  June),  originally  the 
night  in  which  tears  of 
Isis  weeping  over  Osiris 
cause  the  Nile  to  rise.2 
Also  the  '  feast  of  cutting  the  dam '  in  August  must 
date  from  pagan  times.3 

The  true  causes  of  the  yearly  rise  of  the  Nile  were,  of 
course,  not  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  for  this  their 

3.  Sources  and  8~B™P»«cal  hori*°n  wf  <°°  "arrow- 
.  (In   dynasties  eighteen  to  twenty-one, 

y        '  '     the  pharaohs  had  a  certain  rule  over 

the  valley  as  far  S.  as  the  sixth  cataract,  and  even  before 
that  time  [Egypt,  §  47]  commercial  expeditions  may 
have  penetrated  farther  S. ,  but  neither  into  the  highlands 
of  Abyssinia  nor  to  the  equatorial  lake-regions. )  The 
ancient  Greeks  discussed  the  mystery  with  special 
interest  (Strabo,  I36  ;  Herod.  2  19^,  etc.)  ;  the  correct 
explanation  (the  tropical  winter-rains)4  is  found  first  in 
Aristotle  [Meteor,  i.  12  19).  Herodotus  (219)  wonders 
at  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  problem  which  he  found 
among  the  Egyptian  priests  ;  they  were,  indeed,  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  old  mythological  explanations, 
exactly  as  they  taught  to  the  last  days  of  paganism  the 
childish  geography  inherited  from  the  most  primitive 
period  :  the  Nile  has  his  source  or  sources  at  the  scat 
of  Osiris,  in  the  realm  of  the  dead,  which  is  both  in  the 
Lower  World  and  in  heaven  ; 5  it  comes  to  light  at  the 
first  cataract,  flowing  in  two  whirlpools  from  two 
'fountain-holes'  (A'erti) ;  one  river  runs  N. ,  the  other 
S.  ;  as  the  northern  branch  empties  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, so  the  southern  river  ends  in  the  Indian  ocean.6 
We  see  here  the  tendency  to  confine  the  name  Nile  to 
the  part  flowing  through  Egypt  N.  and  S.  of  Elephantine 
and  Philae.      The  endless  course  of  the  river  is  alluded 

1  Described  by  Heliodorus,  9  9.  Cp  Wiedemann,  Herodot's 
zweitcs  Buck,  365. 

2  Isis'  tears  drop,  according  to  this  myth,  from  heaven,  in  the 
'night  of  weeping."  According  to  another  version,  she  mourns 
in  the  lower  world  where  her  dead  husband  lies.  A  variant 
makes  the  river  come  out  of  Osiris'  body  itself.  Thus  the 
statement  of  Greek  times,  identifying  Osiris  and  the  Nile,  is 
intelligible,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  Isis  in  the  preservation 
of  all  organic  life,  due,  in  Egypt,  entirely  to  the  irrigation.  See 
below  on  the  earliest  form  of  these  myths  combining  Osiris  and 
the  invisible  source.     [Cp  G-  Margoliouth,  Liturgy  of  the  Nile.} 

3  A  strange  tale  of  the  Talmud  to  the  effect  that  Joseph's 
coffin  rested  in  the  depths  of  the  Nile,  has  no  parallel  in 
Egyptian  customs.  The  sacred  river  seems  to  have  been  kept 
from  defilement  by  corpses,  in  great  contrast  to  the  negligence 
of  the  modern  Egyptians. 

4  Half  correctly  Anaxagoras :  the  melting  of  snow  in  the 
Ethiopian  mountains. 

6  CpOdyss.  4477  Suttcttjs  iroTO/utoff? 

6  This  view  is  found  in  Greek  writers,  and  already  in  the 
Petersburg  tale,  written  about  1900  B.C. 
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to  frequently,1  so  that  the  proverbial  idea  about  its  real 
source'2  may  be  older  than  Greek  times. 

The  true  beginning  of  the  White  Nile  (cp  Egypt, 
§  6)  is  now  sought  in  the  Kagera  river,  3°  S.  of  the 
equator,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the  Nile  is  about 
4000  miles.  Its  six  cataracts  are  all  situated  N.  of 
Khartum.  Whilst  it  has  many  affluents  S.  of  the  10th 
degree,  N.  of  this  it  receives  only  the  'Atbara  and  the 
Blue  (better  Black  —  i.e. ,  turbid)  Nile,  the  rivers 
Astaboras  and  Astapus  of  the  Ancients.  The  yearly 
inundation  is  chiefly  due  to  the  Blue  Nile,  which  brings 
the  water  of  the  Abvssinian  winter-rains.  The  swelling 
of  the  river  is  noticed  in  Khartum  in  the  first  days  of 
May,  near  the  first  cataract  about  June  1st,  at  Cairo  at 
the  end  of  that  month.  The  maximum  is  there  reached 
in  October  (Egypt,  §  7).  The  classical  writers  are 
approximately  correct  in  speaking  of  10c  days  of  swell- 
ing. The  water  becomes  turbid  and  red  (for  some  days 
it  is  coloured  green  by  parts  of  rotten  water-plants)  ;  it 
turns  clear  again  when  the  river  begins  to  sink.  With 
the  exception  of  the  time  of  the  '  green  Nile,'  the  water 
is  pleasant  and  wholesome. 

The  great  importance  of  the  yearly  inundation,  which 
alone  makes  agriculture  possible  in  Egypt,  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  ;  less  generally  known  was  the 
necessity  of  artificial  assistance  by  dykes,  canals,  and 
machines  for  lifting  the  water,  which  makes  the  life  of 
the  Egyptian  peasant  so  hard.  In  antiquity,  the  in- 
undation seems  to  have  been  somewhat  more  abundant, 
as  old  water-marks  show,3  but  hardly  more  regular. 
Too  high  inundation  causes  great  ravages,  especially  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  Delta  ;  an  insufficient  rise,  on  the 
other  hand,  brings  a  failure  of  the  crops  and  famine. 
The  most  desirable  rise  was  considered  to  be  16 
Egyptian  cubits.4  Bad  years  in  consequence  of  a 
'small  Nile'5  are  mentioned  frequently  from  the  time 
of  the  middle  empire  (see  Egypt,  §  7,  n.  2,  on  a  legend 
of  seven  years  of  famine).  The  rising  of  the  floods  was 
accordingly  observed  with  great  anxiety  by  means  of 
official  Nilometers — i.e.,  graduated  wells  (most  famous 
are  the  ancient  one  of  Elephantine  and  that  from 
Arabian  times  on  the  island  of  Roda  at  Cairo).  Re- 
ligious services  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  granting 
of  '  a  great  Nile '  are  known  from  all  ages,  from  pagan 
down  to  Muhammedan  times.  Whether  the  annual 
sacrifice  (to  the  Nile)  of  a  virgin  at  Memphis  is  historical 
may  be  doubted — at  least  for  the  Christian  age  of 
Egypt,  to  which  Arab  writers  wish  to  attribute  it.  Cp 
for  all  the  preceding  remarks,  Egypt,  §  6/. 

w.  M.  M. 

NIMRAH  (iT$?3),  Nu.  32  3.     See  Beth-nimrah. 

NIMRIM,  WATERS  OF  (Dnpj  *»,  '  leopard  waters' ; 
cp  Beth-nimrah  ;  much  less  probably  '  limpid  waters ' ), 
a  stream  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Is.  156,  N€MHp£lM 
[BQmz-],  NeBpiM  [K],  NeMpeiM  [AQ*],  NeBHpeiM 
[r]-;  Jer.4834.  NeBpeiN  [B],  -m[N],  ngmpcim  [Q]. 
eBplM  [A]).  The  elegy  on  Moab  (see  Isaiah  ii.,  §  9) 
complains  that  '  the  waters  of  Nimrim  are  becoming  a 
desolation  ;  withered  is  the  grass,  gone  is  the  herbage, 

1  'The  circle  of  gods  does  not  know  whence  thou  art,'  AZ, 
1873,  p.  129;  only  the  souls  of  the  dead  will  see  Isis  'revealing 
the  Nile  in  his  secrecy,'  Book  0/ the  Dead,  146. 

2  Knutgen,  Die  Ansichten  der  A Iten  iiberdie Nilquellen^  1876 
(Wiedemann,  I.e.  113). 

3  Cp  especially  those  at  Thebes,  AZ  34,  1896,  111  and  95. 
The  strange  water-marks  at  Semneh  in  Nubia  (LD  ii.  13  9), 
which  would  show  that,  in  dynasty  12,  the  Nile  rose  there 
(above  the  second  cataract,  where  the  river  may  not  yet  have 
broken  through)  25  ft.  higher  than  nowadays,  are  best  left  aside 
(cp  col.  1208,  n.  2,  end).  In  Egypt  proper  the  (very  slow) 
raising  of  the  ground  by  the  alluvium  may  have  changed  the 
conditions  somewhat.  The  frequent  assumption  that  the  fields 
are  raised  faster  than  the  bed  of  the  river  is,  however,  disputed. 

4  Cp  the  sixteen  children  playing  round  the  famous  statue  of 
the  Nile  in  the  Vatican.  The  height  varies,  however,  con- 
siderably according  to  the  locality.  Does  sixteen  apply  to 
Memphis?  (Plut.  Is.  43,  Arist.  2  361,  give  fourteen  cubits  for  M.) 

5  Decree  of  Canopus,  /.  7,  Greek  text,  /.  16.  The  Greek  text 
translates  by  appo^ta. 
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verdure  there  is  none.'  It  is  not  a  prophecy  of  what 
God  will  bring  about  ;  the  picture  is  not  merely  antici- 
pative  ;  the  barbarity  of  foemen  is  to  blame  (2  K.  31925). 
The  picture  is  completed  in  Is.  159  (emended  text),  which 
states  that  'the  waters  of  Nimrim  (see  Dimon)  are  full 
of  blood  '  ;  the  warriors  of  Moab  have  been  cut  down  on 
its  banks,  and  the  stream  is  reddened  with  gore  (cp  Jer. 
482,  where  Madmen  [y.*-'.]  should  be  Nimrim).  This 
apparently  explains  the  cry  of  woe  (v.  8)  which  echoes 
from  the  S.  to  the  N.  of  the  land  (see  Eglaim).  Pre- 
sumably Nimrim  itself  is  in  the  S.  of  Moab.  It  is  there- 
fore not  the  same  as  Beth-nimrah  [q.v. )  or  Nimrah — 
i.e.,  Tell  Nimrin — at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  opposite 
Jericho,  though  apart  from  its  situation  the  Wady 
Nimrin,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  W.  So'aib  (cp  Hobab) 
is  called,  answers  to  the  description  of  the  former  state 
of  Nimrim.1  We  must  look  for  a  trace  of  a  Nimrim 
farther  S.  ;  in  fact,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Beth- 
Nimrah  is  not  too  far  N.  to  have  been  reckoned  as 
Moabitish. 

According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OSJ?),  2S4  32  ;  143  11)  the 
place  intended  is  one  which  was  known  in  their  day  as  ffyvva- 
fiapeifj.,  bennamerium,  and  lay  to  the  N.  of  Zoar  (at  the  extreme 
S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  see  Zoar),  Either  the  reference  is  to 
the  Wady  en-Numera,  which  traverses  a  region  now  waste  and 
stony,  but  perhaps  not  so  in  early  times,  or,  if  not,  the  name 
which  was  once  applied  more  widely  has  lingered  here  by  the 
caprice  of  fortune.2 

Tristram  speaks  of  the  *  plenteous  brooks  gushing  from 
the  lofty  hills  into  the  Ghor  en-Numeira  '  {Land  of  Moab, 
46/).  The  name,  which  may  possibly  contain  a  relic 
of  totemism  (cp  Leopard),  was  apparently  not  very  un- 
common. See  OS1®,  28422,  14232,  for  another  evidence 
of  this  (it  is  the  great  Wady  Nimreh  in  Hauran,  E.  of 
Shubha,  that  is  meant).  T.  K.  c. 

NIMROD  (V)DJ,  TTIDJ  [iCh.lio  Mic.  55];   NeB- 

pcoA,  NeBptON  [E  and  D  in  Gen.  10 9]  ;   N&BpcoAHC 

1   Biblical    ^V'L  NeBP-]' Jos;>-     A  son  of  Gush,  and 


references. 


one  of  the  primitive  heroes  (Gen.  108_^ 


[J2],  1  Ch.  liof).  There  is  much  that  is 
singular  and  exciting  to  the  curiosity  in  the  account  of 
Nimrod.  The  sons  of  Cush  in  Gen.  IO7  (P)  are  the 
representatives  of  peoples  ;  but  here  is  a  son  of  Cush 
who,  however  legendary,  is  no  mere  genealogical  fiction, 
but  apparently  the  first  of  the  imperial  despots  known 
to  the  Israelites.  His  name  was  evidently  as  familiar 
to  those  from  whom  the  tradition  in  Gen.  10  8_^  is  derived 
as  it  was  to  the  people  of  his  own  country  ;  and  if  we 
could  only  understand  what  is  said  about  him,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  restore  the  name  which  underlies  the  form 
Nimrod.  It  is  stated  in  the  tradition  (w.  10-12)  that  his 
rule  began  in  Babylon,  and  then  extended  to  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  from  which 
country  he  went  to  Assyria,  and  founded  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth-Ir,  Calah,  and  Resen.  Several  of  these  names, 
however,  are  obscure.  Even  Shinar  and  Accad  have 
not  been  explained  beyond  question,  whilst  Calneh, 
Rehoboth-Ir,  and  especially  Resen  still  remain  in  a 
high  degree  doubtful.  The  description  of  Nimrod  in 
v.  Zf,  is  also  somewhat  puzzling.  '  He  began  to  be  a 
mighty  one  (-13a,  ylyas,  see  Giants)  in  the  earth.  He 
was  a  mighty  one  in  hunting  (yx  133)  before  Yahwe  ; 
therefore,  it  is  said,  like  Nimrod  a  mighty  one  in  hunt- 
ing before  Yahwe. '  We  also  meet  with  the  phrase  '  the 
land  of  Nimrod,'  parallel  to  Assyria,  in  Mic.  56  [5]. 
This  too  has  not  been  adequately  explained  (see  §  2, 
end). 

Bruston  s  supposition  that  Nimrod  ben  Cush  is  the  name 
symbolised  by  the  mystic  number  in  Rev.  13  18  is,  we  may  fear, 
only  a  curiosity. 

That  the  name  '  Nimrod '  must  have  suggested  to  the 

1  This  is  the  view  of  Ges.,  Hi.,  Del.,  Che.  [formerly],  Bad.- 
Socin  ('probably'),  and  especially  Wetzstein  (see  Del.  Gen.{4), 
572). 

2  Buhl  (Pal.  272),  Di.  This  view  suits  the  identification  of 
Horonaim  with  the  ruins  near  the  Wady  ed-Dera'a  (Buhl,  272). 
Horonaim  is  mentioned  in  the  elegy  just  before  Nimrim. 
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Hebrews  the  idea  of  *  rebellion  '  (  ^tid)  is  obvious.  The 
2  Earlier  connect'on  °f  tne  nero  who  bore  it  with 
theories  *°re'£n  Clt^es>  however,  shows  that  it  is 
nf  nam*  mere'y  a  Hebraised  form  of  a  foreign  name. 
Sayce  formerly  ( TSBA  2243/:),  Grivel  {ib. 
3136^),  and  Wollhausen  (CH$o$f.)  have  combined 
Nimrod  with  Merodach  (Marduk),  who  was  originally 
the  local  god  of  Babylon,  and  is  said  to  have  had  four 
dogs  (Jensen,  k'osmol.  131).  Apart,  however,  from  the 
reference  to  Nimrod's  hunting  (if  rx  is  correct),  there  is 
no  parallelism  between  the  two,  and  it  was  therefore  a 
more  plausible  idea  of  G.  Smith  the  Assyriologist  {TSBA 
I205  and  elsewhere),  Maspero  [Dawn  of  Civ.,  1899,  p. 
573),  P.  Haupt  (Nimrod-epos),  and  A.  Jeremias  {Izdubar- 
Aimrod)  to  identify  Nimrod  with  the  legendary  hunter 
king  of  Erech,  whose  name  is  now  read  as  Gilgames 
(see  Cainites,  Enoch),  and  with  whom  one  of  the 
cities  (Erech)  mentioned  in  the  traditional  text  of  Gen. 
10 10  is  closely  connected.  Even  this  parallelism,  how- 
ever, is  incomplete,  and  the  name  remains  unexplained.1 
Haupt  and  Hilprecht  have,  therefore,  looked  out  for  a 
historical  personage  whose  name  might  conceivably  be 
worn  down  into  Nimrod.  The  hero  selected  is  Nazi- 
marattas  2  ( 14th  cent.  B.  c. ),  one  of  those  warlike  Kassite 
kings  of  Babylonia  (see  Gush,  2)  who  were  constantly 
invading  Palestine,  and  continued  their  intrigues  in  that 
country  to  the  very  end  of  the  Egyptian  rule. 

The  contract  tablets  of  the  Kassite  period  are  said  to  abound 
in  such  abbreviations  as  that  of  ~no3  f°r  Nazimarattas".  The 
theory  is  well  thought  out.  This  Kassite  king  might  conceivably 
have  been  remembered  as  a  representative  of  the  Kassite  kings, 
and  have  been  credited  with  the  conquests  of  other  Kassites.  It 
should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  synchronous  history  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  states  that  Nazimarattas"  was  defeated  at 
Kar-I£tar-akarsal  by  Adad-nirari  I.,  king  of  Assyria,  which  was 
followed  by  an  extension  of  the  Assyrian  frontier  (KBlzgj; 
RPW,  3  30  ;  cp  Babylonia,  §  47). 

This  identification  of  Nimrod,  however,  is  not  free 
from  objection.      If  Nimrod  had  been  represented  solely 


3.  Probable 


as  a  conqueror,  it  would  be  adequate  on 


o.  ri«u»uw  the  grounds  mentioned  above.  He  is 
J  lege  .  more  eSpecially  represented,  however, 
as  a  great  founder  or  fortifier  of  cities,  and  Haupt' 5  theory 
does  not  throw  any  light  on  this  representation.  More- 
over, the  difficulties  connected  with  the  names  of  the 
cities  and  with  the  phrase  gibbor  sdyid,  TX  133,  remain, 
and  as  a  point  of  method  we  ought  first  of  all  to  seek  to 
clear  up  these  names  in  the  light  of  probable  conclusions 
attained  elsewhere  in  the  criticism  of  traditional  names 
(see,  e.g.,  Sodom). 

The  least  serious  difficulty  is  that  connected  with  TX  133  (EV 
a  mighty  hunter)  in  Gen.  10  ga.  This  phrase  can  hardly  be  right. 
Esau  was  surely  the  great  mythical  hunter  of  the  Israelites.  _  If 
Gilgames",  the  hunting  king  of  Erech,  is  to  be  identified  with 
Enoch  (see  Cainites,  §  6,  Enoch),  we  must  suppose  that  he 
was  despoiled  of  his  reputation  as  a  hunter  to  please  Israelitish 
taste.  For  YX  "123  there  are  plausible  alternatives — to  read 
|nN3  "133,  as  in  v.  8-5,  or  to  regard  TX  as  a  corrupt  fragment  of 
some  word  meaning  'ruler'  or  'leader  (most  probably  J"l'j3, 
'judge,  general,  prince  ')•  The  second  alternative  is  preferable  : 
it  was  as  an  able  ruler  and  general,  not  as  a  hunter,  that  'Nimrod' 
made  his  reputation,  and  was  remembered  in  a  popular  song. 

The  key  to  the  names  will  be  found  by  recognising  the  Arabian 
Cush  not  only  in  Gen,  106,/:,  but  also  in  v.  8.  It  follows  from 
this  that,  as  in  Gen.  14  and  elsewhere,  the  editors  of  the  traditional 
text  have  made  a  huge  mistake,  through  starting  with  a  wrong 
theory.  The  following  restoration  may  not  be  in  all  points 
correct;  but  it  probably  approaches  the  truth.  For  J3*1  we 
should  almost  certainly  read  YJ,  '  and  he  smote  '  (to  suit  ]*X0. 

The  suggested  restoration  of  the  text  makes  the  passage  read 
as  follows  :— '  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Jerahmeel 
in  the  land  of  Seir.     From  that  land  he  went  forth  into  Geshur, 

1  No  one  would  now  explain  '  Nimrod '  as  Namra-uddu,  '  the 
brightly  shining,'  or  Namra-zit,  '  the  brightly  rising.' 

2  See  Haupt,  Andover Review,  July  1884  ('The  Language  of 
Nimrod  the  Cushite  '),  and  cp  University  Circulars  (Baltimore), 
vol.  xi.  no.  98  (May  1892),  and  Hilprecht,  Assyriaca.  This  view 
was  accepted  as  probable  by  Sayce  (Acad.  March  2,  1895  ;  cp 
Pat.  Pal.  269  ;  Exp.TSiSQ)  and  Cheyne  (Acad.  March  9  and 
May  11,  1895).  Marattas  is  stated  to  be  the  Kassite  god  of 
hunting. 
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and  smote  Hebron,  Rehoboth,  Jerahmeel,  and  Beersheba,  which 
is  I u.- 1 ween  Hebron  and  Jerahmeel,'  1 

On  the  possible  or  probable  connection  of  the  Nimrod  passage 
with  Gen.  b  1-4  and  1  1  i-e^ce  Nki-hilim,  and  on  the  Jerahmeelite 

origin  of  earl;    Hebrew  stories  see  Paradise. 

Now  as  to  the  name  of  the  conqueror.  ©AD  gives  it 
as  Nebrod,  which  is  almost  certainly  right.  It  is  prob- 
ably a  condensed  form  of  Bir-dadda,  which  is  given  else- 
where (sue  Bedad)  as  the  probable  original  of  Bedad. 
GinsH bring  that  the  conqueror  spoken  of  must  have 
been  prominent  in  Hebrew  tradition,  we  may  without 
undue  boldness  assume  that  the  Husham  ben  Zerah  and 
the  Haclad  ben  Bedad  in  the  list  of  Edomite  kings  (Gen. 
36  34  /. )  have  been  rolled  into  one  by  Hebrew  legend. 
Husham  is  probably  the  original  of  the  Cushan-rish- 
ATH.mi  [q.v.]  of  Judg.  37-n,  whose  name  should  be 
read  '  Cushan  from  the  land  of  the  Temanites. '  That 
this  oppressor  was  traditionally  king  of  Edom,  not 
Mesopotamia,  is  probable  from  the  Kenizzite  origin  of 
Othniel.  His  real  name  may  have  been  Bir-dadda  ; 
'  Cushan  is  a  term  descriptive  of  his  origin,  not  his 
name.  So  Hadad  b.  Bedad  would  be  really  the  son 
of  the  so-called  Cushan-rishathaim,  and  his  conquests2 
may  have  been  added  to  those  of  his  father  to  com- 
plete the  legendary  picture.  The  main  point,  however, 
is  that  '  Nimrod  '  led  the  Jerahmeelite  migration  from 
Edom  into  S  Canaan  ;  this  may  well  be  a  historical 
fact.  We  now  understand  the  parallelism  of  '  land  of 
Nimrod'  and  'Assyria'  in  Mic.  56  [5].  y\ct<  (Asshur) 
is  constantly  used  in  lieu  of  -nrj  (Geshur),  and  refers  to 
a  district  on  the  border  of  S.  Canaan.  Cp  Micah 
[Book],  §  4,  Mi/kaim,  §  zb. 

The  theories  considered  above  differ  radically  from 
one  which  had  considerable  vogue  formerly,   and  was 

4  Nimrod    accePted  ^  Hitzi£  (BL  4^2  ff*)*  Tuch 
(Genesis^,  183),  and  Finzi  (Ricerche,  ,542) 

— viz. ,  that  Nimrod  was  originally,  not  the 

legendary  first  king  of  Babylon  (?),  but  the  constellation 

of  Orion.      The  Chronicon  Paschale  (ed.    Dindorf,  64) 

says  that  the  Persians  assert  of  Nimrod  that  he  became 

a  god,  and  was  identical  with  the  constellation  of  Orion  ; 

cp   the  Arabic   name  of  Orion  jabbar  =  Heb.  gibber, 

1133,    the  title  given   to   'Nimrod'    in   Gen.  108/.    (see 

Orion).      It    is   just    as    plausible,    however,    to   make 

'  Nimrod'  into  a  solar  hero  (so  Goldziher  in  1876)  on 

the  deceptive  ground  that  it  is  said  in  a.  Midrash  that 

365  kings  (equal  to  the  days  of  the  solar  year)  ministered 

to  him.     Cp  Enoch,  §  2. 

Jewish  Aggada  made  Nimrod  the  founder  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 

(Jos.  Ant.  i.  4  2/1),  and,  by  a  still  further  licence,  imagined  him 

to  have  persecuted  Abraham,  because  the  patriarch 

6.  Jewish,  would  not  worship  his  false  gods  (cp  Josh.  24  2). 

Affffaida,.    The  latter  legend  migrated  to  the  Arabs  (cp  Koran, 

Sur.  21  52-69),  and  several  mounds  of  ruins  even 

now  bear  Nimrod's  name,  especially  the  well-known  Birs  Nimrud 

(see  Babel,  Tower  of). 

On  the  name  and  application  of  '  Nimrod '  cp  also  Lagarde, 
'ArmenischeStudien'in^M.  Gcs.  Gdtt.  22  77andNold.  ZDMG 
28  279  (Persia  called  '  house  of  Nimrod  '  in  an  old  Syrian  book)  ; 
and  on  earlier  explanations  of  the  name,  cp  Dr.  in  Guardian, 
May  20,  1896.  T.  K.  C. 

NIMSHI  (*£7M,  NA.Me[c]c[e]l  [BAL]),  ancestor  of 
Jehu  {q.v.)\  cp  Issachar,  §  4;  i  K.  19j6  (Nd,Mec0ei 
[B,  om.  A])  2  K.  92  (^Mecei  [A])  14  (nam€cca  [Aa]j 
2°{NAMe[c]c[e]lOY  t^A])  2Ch.  227.  The  name  should 
probably  be  Amashai  (a  more  plausible  form  than 
Arnasai).;;  Jehu  was  ben  Jehoshaphat  =  ben  Sephathi, 
'son  of  a  Zephathite'  ;  also  ben  Amashai  =  ben  Yish- 
maeli,  '  son  of  an  Ishmaelite. '  Elijah  and  Elisha,  who, 
according  to  different  versions  of  the  tradition,  pro- 
moted Jehu's  accession,  were  both,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested elsewhere  (Prophet,  §  7),  Zarephathites.  Now 
Zephath  and  Zarephath  are  designations  of  the  same 
famous  place  on  the  border  of  N.  Arabia.    See  §haphat, 

1  There  is  much  dittography,  as  often  (e.g.,  i  S.  1 1)  where  the 
name  'Jerahmeel '  is  concerned.     See  Crit,  Bib. 

2  On  these  see  Winckler,  Gil  102. 

3  Tlit  initial  «  comes  from  dittography  (accidental  repetition 
of  a  letter). 
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Tjshbite,  Zarephath.  Jehu  (whose  name  perhaps 
=  Jehoel  =  Elijahs  Jerahmeel)  may  therefore  have  been 
an  adventurer  from  the  far  south.  T.  K.  c. 

NINEVEH  (ntrj,    NiNeyH    [NHNeyH,    NHNeyi], 

Ninive;  classical  h    ninoc,  Ass.  Ninaa,    Ninua  ;   Lk. 

T,      II32,  'men  of  Nine  ve,' an  A  pec  NiNeyeiTAi 

1.  ine    [xi.WH],  Lk.ll3oNinevites;  andsoNiNey 

name"     |THC[ATob.li2],   NIN6YHTHC[NTob.22]). 

No  satisfactory  derivation  of  the  name  has  been  given  ; 
nor  can  be  till  the  question  has  been  settled  whether  the 
city  was  originally  peopled  by  a  non-Semitic  race.  The 
ideogram  seems  composed  of  those  for  '  house '  and 
'  fish  '  (cp  Jonah  [Book],  §  4).  This  has  suggested  to 
some  (Tiele,  BAG  84,  90)  the  connection  of  Istar,  the 
city  goddess,  with  a  fish-goddess,  daughter  of  the  god  Ea. 
A  non-Semitic  derivation  of  Ni-na-a  has  been  attempted. 
So  far  as  -na  is  concerned,  Delitzsch  was  of  opinion 
that  it  means  'resting-place'  (Par.  260).  We  might 
also  explain  Nin-ia,  'my  lady,'  comparing  the  many 
by-names  of  Istar  as  '  the  lady  ;  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  N111,  'lady,'  had  ever  passed  into  Semitic. 

Nineveh  is  said  (Gen.  10  n)  to  have  been  founded  by 
Nimrod  in  Assyria.  This  may  be  taken  to  assume  the 
previous  existence  of  the  old  capital  Asur.  The  mention 
with  it  and  Calah  of  Rehoboth-Ir  and  Resen  as  forming 
the  Assyrian  '  Tetrapolis,'  may  be  due  to  a  desire  to 
balance  the  Babylonian  Tetrapolis  (in  Gen.  10 10).  At 
any  rate,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  early 
times  these  four  formed  a  continuous  city.  [For  the 
bearing  of  this  remark  and  for  criticism  of  the  traditional 
text  of  Gen.  IO10-12,  see  Nimkuh,]  In  later  times  with 
such  historians  as  Ctesias  and  Diodorus  the  name 
Nineveh  may  simply  have  denoted  a  province,  the 
Assyria  proper  between  the  four  rivers.  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  that,  in  the  Sargonide  period  up  to 
the  fall  of  Nineveh,  Calah  was  subordinate.  Each  city 
retained  its  separate  saknu  or  prefect,  and  in  the 
official  lists  Nineveh  stands  below  Calah.  Great 
emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  approximate  correspond- 
ence of  •»  tetrapolis  formed  by  Nineveh,  Calah,  Khor- 
sabad,  and  Keramlis  with  the  dimensions  of  Nineveh 
given  by  Diodorus,  and  with  a  forced  interpretation  of 
the  vague  phrase  in  Jonah  (33),  'an  exceeding  great 
city,  of  three  days'  journey.' 1  Against  this  must  be  set 
the  results  of  Jones'  survey  of  the  ruins  and  district 
(/AM 5 15 297 ff.).  There  is  no  trace  of  a  common 
wall.  Moreover,  the  separate  cities  of  Nineveh,  Calah, 
and  Khorsabad  are  fortified  as  strongly  towards  the 
interior  of  the  assumed  city  as  on  the  exterior.  In 
sales  of  land  in  Nineveh  itself,  the  road  to  Calah  is  as 
frequently  named  as  the  '  king's  highway '  to  Arbela. 

Nineveh  was  situated  at  the  NW.  angle  of  an  irregular 
trapezium  of  land  which  lay  between  the  rivers  Husur 
(Khausar)  on  the  NW. ,  Gomel  on  the 
NE.  and  E. ,  Upper  Zab  on  the  SE.  and 
S. ,  and  Tigris  on  the  S.  and  W.  In  extent  this  plain 
is  25  m.  by  15  m.,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  at 
Kuyunjik  and  Nebi  Yunus,  of  Dur-Sargon  at  Khor- 
sabad to  the  NE. ,  and  of  Calah  to  the  S.  of  Nimrud. 
The  whole  plain  has  a  gradual  slope  from  the  low 
range  of  Jebel  Maklub  and  the  hill  of  'Ain-es-safra  to 
the  Tigris  on  the  W.  This  plain  was  for  those  days 
amply  protected  on  three  sides  by  the  two  rapid  broad 
currents  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  the  hills  on  the  NE. 
and  the  river  Gomel  at  their  base.  The  weak  NW. 
side  was  partly  protected  by  the  Husur,  in  winter 
impassable  but  in  summer  easily  fordable.  The  floods 
caused  by  the  Husur  were  frequent  and  destructive  ; 
on  one  occasion  sweeping  away  part  of  the  palace  and 
exposing  the  coffins  of  the  kings.  A  series  of  dams 
was  therefore  constructed  (mapped  and  described  in 
'Topography  of  Nineveh,'  JRAS  318  ff.)  which  con- 
trolled  the  floods  and  filled  the  ditches  and  moats  of 

1  [For  the  probable  origin  of  the  very  strange  topographical 
note  in  Jon.  Z$b,  see  Prophet.] 
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Nineveh.  One  of  these  ditches  runs  over  2  m.  with  a 
breadth  of  200  ft.  and  was  lined  with  a  rampart  on  the 
city-side.  To  these  dams  there  may  be  a  reference  in 
Nan.  26  [7],  '  The  gates  of  the  rivers  are  opened. ' 

The  city  on  the  river-side  of  the  Tigris  extended 
about  2^  m. ,  its  N.  wall  measured  7000  ft. ,  the 
eastern  wall  was  nearly  3  m.  long,  and  the  southern 
about  1000  ft.  The  city  thus  formed  a  narrow  long 
strip  against  the  Tigris,  pierced  at  right  angles  by  the 
Husur,  the  waters  of  which  could, 
by  closing  the  great  dam,  be  sent 
round  the  moats  instead.  The 
actual  extent  of  Nineveh  proper  is 
about  r8oo  acres  or  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  Rome  within 
Aurelian's  Wall.  It  would  con- 
tain a  population  of  175,000  on 
the  allowance  of  50  sq.  yds,  to  a 
person.  Outside  this  citadel  city 
lay  the  '  outskirts  '  (kablu),  which 
seem  to  have  had  an  independent 
municipal  existence  under  their  own 
laknu  (or  Sakintu  =  lady-governor). 
Farther  afield  and  apparently  close 
to  Khorsabad  lay  Rebit  Ninua,  or 
the  piazza  (see  Rehoboth-ir).  In 
the  case  of  a  siege,  doubtless  the 
whole  population  of  this  outlying 
neighbourhood  would  take  refuge 
within  the  city  moats  and  walls. 

Nineveh  was  first  localised  in 
modern  times  by  Rich,   Resident  at 

3.  Modern  ff***  for  the  J** 
explorations.  Ind.aCompanyabout 
1820.  Sir  H.  Layard 
by  his  explorations  definitely  fixed  it 
at  Kuvunjik  (1845-47  and  1849- 
54 

The  excavations  were  continued  by 
H.  Rassam  (1854),  G.  Smith  (1873-76), 
and  again  Rassam  up  to  1882.  The 
enormous  mound  of  Kuyunjik,  separ- 
ated from  that  of  Nebi  Yunis  by  the 
Khausar,  marks  the  site  of  Sennacherib's 
palace,  covering  quite  100  acres.  It 
has  been  explored  to  the  extent  of  about 
60  rooms  (5  are  150  ft.  square),  all 
panelled  with  sculptured  slabs  of  ala- 
baster. The  entrances  to  the  palace  and 
to  the  principal  halls  were  flanked  with 
colossal  winged  bulls  and  human-headed 
Hons  some  20  ft.  high.  Close  beside 
this  palace  was  one  built  by  Esarhaddon 
where  the  sculpture  was  of  the  finest 
character;  but  the  entire  building  has 
not  been  explored.  The  mound  of  Nebi 
Yunis,  surmounted  by  the  'tomb  of 
Jonah,' is  a  sacred  spot  to  the  Moham- 
medans and  could  not  be  explored 
properly.  By  sinking  a  shaft  within 
the  walls  of  a  private  house,  however, 
some  sculptured  slabs  were  recovered 
and  the  Turkish  government  opened  out, 
later,  part  of  a  palace  of  Esarhaddon. 
Outside  these  mounds  excavations  were 
made  at  two  of  the  great  city-gates  and 
showed  them  to  have  been  built  by 
Sennacherib. 

,  The  architecture  of  these  palaces  is  exhaustively  dealt  with 
in  frergusson's  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored 
1  eua  1  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art  in  Chalda-a  and  Assyria). 
It  should  be  noted  that  each  palace  was  in  itself  a  fort,  and 
would  require  a  separate  attack.  The  mounds  formed  a  sort  of 
Acropolis  to  the  town  which  was  walled,  moated,  and  protected 
by  outlying  forts. 

Within  this  enclosure  and  surrounding  the  palaces  were 
extensive  orchards  and  gardens.  It  is  not  possible  to  decide 
from  the  superficial  appearance  of  the  ruins  whether  any  part 
was  densely  populated  by  dwellers  in  streets  of  houses.  The 
houses  unless  all  built  of  sun-dried  brick  without  stone  must 
have  left  more  evident  remains.  The  inscriptions,  however,  imply 
streets,  as  well  as  orchards  in  Nineveh,  so  that  a  house  abutted 
on  three  sides  against  other  houses. 

The  history  of  Nineveh  is  of  course  that  of  Assyria  ; 
but  as  most  of  the  Assyrian  documents  known  to  us 
come    from    Asur  -  bani  -  pal's    palace    in    Nineveh    (cp 
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Asur-bani-pal,  §  n),  and  the  Kuyunjik  collections 
4.  History  °f  tablets  m  the  British  Museum,  in- 
clude many  commercial  documents,  there 
are  materials  from  native  sources  for  its  municipal  history 
and  topography.  Till  these  are  published  and  under- 
stood it  would  be  rash  to  dogmatise  on  conjectural 
grounds.  Gudea,  king  of  Lagas  (about  2800  B.C.), 
records  having  built  (or  rebuilt)  a  temple  of  Istar  at 
Nineveh  (KB  3s).      Dungi,    king   of    Ur    (about  2700 


Map  of  Nineveh. 
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B.C.),  left  an  inscription  in  Nineveh,  unless  indeed  this 
was  carried  there  by  some  Assyrian  royal  antiquary. 
The  Amarna  tablets  {1500  B.C.)  name  Nineveh  twice 
(KB  5  ;  see  under  '  Nina  '),  each  time  in  connection  with 
Istar.  The  earliest  native  notices  are  on  the  votive 
bowls  of  Shalmaneser  I.  (about  1300  B.C.).  These 
short  notices  (A7?lo;  3  R,  pi.  5,  no.  3-5)  are  to  be 
read  in  the  light  of  Tiglath-pileser's  reminiscences  of 
Shalmaneser  (G.  Smith,  Ass.  Disc.  248).  Shalmaneser 
claims  to  have  renewed  the  temple  of  Istar  (3  R  5,  no.  4). 
From  later  notices  we  gather  that  Samsi-Adad  (about 
1821  B.C.)  built  a  temple  of  Istar,  t>Mas-mas  and 
may  have  renewed  Gudea's.  Shalmaneser  T.  (3  R  3, 
no.  12)  relates  that  his  father  Adad-nirari  (about  1845 
B.C.),  after  an  expedition  into  Babylon,  brought  back 
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the  gods  of  Babylon,  Merodach  and  Nebo,  and  built 
them  temples.  He  also  built  a  palace  in  Nineveh  as 
well  as  at  Asur  and  Calah.  Mutakkil-Nusku  and 
Asur-res-iM  (1150  B.C.)  continued  to  build  at  Nineveh. 
Sennacherib,  however,  found  Nineveh  still  a  '  wretched 
poor  place,'  and  to  him  its  chief  development  is  due. 
There  were  already  a  factory,  an  arsenal,  a  temple,  and 
some  fortifications.  The  place  was  short  of  water  in 
summer  and  flooded  in  winter.  The  waters  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Husur  [Khausar)  were  unpalatable,  being  full 
of  salts,  and  the  inhabitants  depended  on  '  the  rains  of 
heaven  for  drink'  ;  Sennacherib,  therefore,  brought  an 
aqueduct  from  the  hills  (R'B 2ii-j)  right  into  the  city. 
He  raised  both  the  wall  and  the  rampart  'mountain 
high.'  He  erected  there  an  'unrivalled'  palace (Meissner- 
Rost,  Bau-inschr.  Sank.),  built  in  two  portions,  one  in 
the  Hittite  style,  the  other  in  the  native  Assyrian.  This 
is  now  buried  beneath  the  Nebi  Yunis  mound.  He  laid 
out    a    paradise  with   all   sorts   of  exotic    plants,    and 


5.  Its  fall.  . 
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established  a  kind  of  zoological  garden.  Stables  for 
the  royal  stud,  magazines  for  war-material,  extensive 
offices  for  all  departments  of  state  were  closely  attached 
to  the  palace.  At  the  same  time  he  repaired  the  king's 
highway  and  made  a  new  channel  for  the  Husur.  As 
a  consequence  Nineveh  became  and  remained  the 
capital  and  centre  of  Assyrian  empire  and  culture, 
soon  rivalling  in  wealth  and  importance  Babylon  itself. 
Here  this  same  king,  Sennacherib,  brought  the  chief 
spoils  of  his  capture  and  ruthless  spoliation  of  Babylon 
and  other  Babylonian  cities.  Here  also  he  was  murdered 
(63 1  B.C.).  In  what  sense  the  word  'capital'  could 
be  applied  to  Nineveh  before  Sennacherib's  time,  it  is 
hard  to  see.  It  was  '  the  court-residence '  under  Asur- 
bSl-kala  (about  1050  B.C.),  who  has  left  an  inscription 
upon  a  statue  found  at  Kuyunjik,  probably  that  of  a 
captured  goddess.  Asur-nasir- pal  (about  880  B.C. (also 
made  it  his  chief  seat  during  the  completion  of  his  great 
works  at  Calah.  To  Sennacherib  is  due  its  position  as 
capital  without  rival  till  its  fall.  Esarhaddon  and 
Asur-bani-pal  maintained  this  position.  Under  the 
last  kings  Asur-edil-ilani  and  Sin-sar-iskun,  sons  of 
Asur-bani-pal,  the  history  of  Nineveh  becomes  very 
obscure.     The  relations  of  classical  authors  are  to  be 
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received  with  great  caution  till  the  data  of  the  inscrip- 
tions have  been  worked  out. 

The  date  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  has  been  placed  in 
608-7  B.C.  It  was  due  to  the  overwhelming  onslaught 
of  the  Manda  hordes.  Whether  the  Baby- 
lonians took  any  active  part  in  its  capture 
awaits  decision.  Nabonidus  in  his  recently  discovered 
stele  (Scheil,  Receuil  de  Travaux,  18 15  ff-,  and  Messer- 
schmidt,  Milt,  der  I  'orderas.  Ges. ,  no.  r )  gives  us  the  first 
published  inscriptional  reference  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh. 
The  pious  king  regards  it  as  a  retribution  from  the  gods 
for  the  desecration  and  spoliation  of  their  temples  by 
Sennacherib.  He  does  not  attribute  any  share  in  its 
destruction  to  the  Babylonians,  but  claims  the  invader 
as  an  ally  of  Babylon,  and  emissary  of  Marduk. 

Actual  details  as  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh  are  scarcely 
to  be  expected  from  its  own  inscriptions.  The  contri- 
bution made  to  the  question  by  the  state  of  the  ruins  is 
small,  but  definite  as  far  as  it  goes.  Most  of  the 
buildings  laid  bare  in  Kuyunjik  had 
suffered  from  fire  ;  but  no  portion  of  the 
walls  seems  to  have  been  washed  away 
by  water.  The  d)'kes  and  dams  on 
the  Husur  seem  to  have  been  the  vul- 
nerable part,  and  once  these  were  broken 
by  an  unusual  flood  or  the  hostile 
efforts  of  the  invader  the  city  must  have 
lain  open  to  assault.  A  full  discussion 
of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  cannot  be  given 
here.  For  this  and  for  other  important 
archaeological  and  historical  details  the 
reader  should  consult  Billerbeck  and 
Jeremias  in  the  work  referred  to  below, 
on  which,  in  its  relation  to  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum,  see  Nahum. 

For  maps  and  illustrations  (profuse),  see 
Billerbeck  and  Jeremias's  'Der  Untergang 
Ninives '  in  vol.  3  of  Haupt's  Beitr.  z.  Ass. 

See   now    T.     Friedrich's    exhaustive    art. 
'  Nineve's  Ende '  in  Fcstgaben  for  Budinger. 
H.  C.  W.  J. 
NIPHIS  (NeicbeiC  [B]),   1  Esd.  521 
RV  =  Ezra  2  30,    MAGBISH    (o.v. ),    or 
possibly  Nebo. 

NISAN  (tCPJ),  Neh.  2i.   See  Month. 

NISEOCH  Cipw  ;  in  2  K.,  ecipAX 
[B];  6C6p.  [A];  A.cp.  [L];  in  Is. 
N&C&P0.X  [B].  O.CAP-  [AOQ],  ACo-pAK 
[N]  ;  Jos.  Apo.CKH  [Ant.  x.  15]).  An 
Assyrian  god,  in  whose  temple  Sen- 
nacherib (q.  v. )  was  worshipping  when 
hewasslain(2K.  I937IS.  3738).  The  two 
most  prominent  explanations  are  :  (1)  to  omit  n  and  ch 
as,  possibly,  accretions,  and  restore  no[N] — i.e.,  Asur, 
to  whom  Sennacherib  in  his  inscriptions  repeatedly  refers 
as  '  my  lord'  (so  Schr.  KATW,  329)  ;  or  (2)  to  read 
T|?D3,  the  '  constr.  state '  of  Nusku,  a  god  connected  with 
Nabu,  and  also  identified  with  Gibil,  the  fire-god  (so 
in  the  main  Sayce,  Theol.  Rev.  1873,  p.  27 ;  Hal. 
RE/,  Oct.-Dec,  1881,  p.  183;  Del.  Calmer  Bib. - 
Lex.,  1893,  p.  630).  On  Nusku,  see  Jastrow,  Re!,  of 
Bab.  and  Ass.  ;  G.  Hoffm.  ZA  \\tf>off.  But  to 
ignore  n  and  ch  altogether  is  hazardous.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  one  of  the  less-known 
deities  should  be  specified  as  Sennacherib's  god.  '  We 
must  wait  for  further  light,'  remarks  Kittel  (Dillm. 
Jes.  329).  Light  on  the  name  Nisroch,  however,  can 
hardly  be  expected,  the  presumption  being  that,  like 
other  names  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  deities  in  the 
later  narratives,  it  is  corrupt.  We  may  suppose  it  to 
be  miswritten  either  (1)  for  ^.-[ijjy,  •  Anumelech '  (the 
'Anammelech'  of  MT,  2  K.  I/31  ;  see  Sharezer), 
or  (2),  more  probably,  for  -p-o,  Marduk  (the  '  Merodach' 
of  MT).  The  pointing  reminds  us  of  -npj,  which  has 
also  been  lately  identified  with  -rno. 
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It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  name  '  Adrammelech,' 
given  to  one  of  Sennacherib's  murderers,  is  almost  certainly, 
like  *  Nisroch,'  a  corruption  of  -p"Q  Marduk.  Probably  it  stood 
originally  in  the  margin  as  a  variant  to  *flD3i  an^  made  its  way 
into  the  text  at  the  wrong  point.  Cp  Che.  ii.r/.  7*  9  429 
(1898). 

Meinhold  (Jesajaerzaklungen,  1898,  p.  j-zf.)  thinks  ach  in  <E5's 
form  of  Nisroch  may  represent  aku,  the  Sumerian  name  of  the 
moon-god.  The  view  is  as  improbable  as  a  similar  explanation 
of  Meshach  and  Shadrach  (qq.v.).  x.  K.  C. 

NITRE  pnj,  nither:  Prov.  252o  [RVmff-  Soda]; 
Jer.  22af  [RV  Lye]),  as  now  used,  denotes  potassium 
nitrate,  which  is  often  found  as  an  efflorescence  on  the 
soil  in  dry  hot  districts.  The  ancients,  however, 
certainly  meant  by  virpov  or  nit  rum  a  carbonate  of  soda 
(natron).  This  salt  occurs  native  in  \V.  Europe,  Egypt, 
India,  etc. ;  the  natron  lakes  in  Egypt,  dreary  as  the 
country  is,  are  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  famous 
Christian  monasteries.  The  best  natron  is  that  taken 
from  the  low  ground  surrounding  the  lakes,  which  is 
not  covered  by  water,  -in:,  nether,  as  representing  a 
mineral  alkali,  is  opposed  to  rriiD,  borlth,  which  re- 
presents a  vegetable  alkali  {see  Lye  and  Soap).  Mixed 
with  oil,  it  was  apparently  used  for  washing  clothes 
(see  Jer.  222). 

What  'vinegar  on  nitre'  (or 'soda')  in  the  received  text  of 
Prov.  25  20  can  mean,  is  not  obvious.  'The  effect  of  the  acid 
vinegar  on  the  alkali  natron  would  be  to  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  the  latter,'  an  idea  quite  unsuitable  to  the  context.  @  has  'as 
vinegar  for  a  wound.'     See  Toy,  ad  loc. 

NO.     See  Xo-amon. 

NOADIAH  (HHirO,  as  if  '  Yahwe    promises, '   §33; 

probably  an  ethnic,  cp  Moadiah,  Maadiah,  Neariah). 

1.  b  Binnui,  a  Levite,  temp.  Ezra,  Ezra  833  (voa&et  [BA1], 
viaaSa  [A*],  itaa&Seta  [L])=  Moeth  son  of  Sabban  [RV 
SaBANN'us]  i  Esd.  S63  (ixt»€0  o-a/Saerov  [BA],  itoiaSeia.  [L]). 

2.  A  prophetess  or  (@)  prophet,  an  opponent  of  Nehemiah, 
Neh.  6  14  ([tw]  roafiia  to  TTpo^TjTfl  [BN],  [tu]  vu>.]  tw  irp.  [A],  [rfj] 
wfirj  777  irpo^njrtSt.  [L]). 

NOAH  (nj  ;  Ntoe  [BAL,  occasionally  no&i]),  son  of 
Lamech  in  the  Sethite  genealogy,  chief  survivor  from 

1  Name     l^e  ^em£e'  anc*  second  father  of  mankind, 

Gen.  5  28-32  (P,  but  in  */.  29JJ,  68-91728 
(P,  J,  R),  1  Ch.  1  4  ;  also  the  first  husbandman  to  plant 
vines,  Gen.  9  20-27  (Ji)-  Hommel  has  lately  derived 
'Noah'  from  Nuh-napisti,  which  he  prefers  to  Sit- 
napisti1  as  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  Babylonian 
Deluge-story. 

The  ideogram  (UD)  before  nafiisti  may  in  fact  mean  'to 
pacify,  or  quiet,'  pussuhu  ;  and  niiku  is  a  synonym  for  pussuhu. 
In  usage,  however,  nuhu  is  found  only  with  libbi  (heart)  and 
kabitti  (liver),  not  with  napisti  (which,  moreover,  generally 
means  'life,'  not  'mind'). 

It  is  a  more  important  objection  that  the  hero  of  the 
Deluge-story  cannot  have  been  the  Noah  of  Gen.  9  20-27. 
Either  there  were  two  Noahs — a  most  improbable  view 
— or  Noah  in  the  Deluge-story  is  incorrect  (see  below). 
Ball's  ingenious  argument  in  favour  of  Nuh-napisti 
(Teacher's  Bible,  1898)  is  therefore  unavailing.  This 
scholar  (in  SBOT,  Gen. )  would  correct  wom*  in  Gen.  529 
into  una;  {diavcnraijffeiTjfxas),  whilst  Wellhausen  retaining 
the  text  imagines  a  second  form  of  the  name,  Noham 
'  comforter.'2  Wellhausen's  view  is  the  more  plausible. 
It  is,  however,  not  impossible  to  suppose  that  Lamech 
merely  plays  on  the  name  Noah  (cp  Gen.  17s).  He 
may  be  pointing  prophetically  to  some  refreshment 
which  man,  wearied  by  his  labour  on  the  ungrateful  soil, 
will  receive  through  Noah.  Almost  certainly  his  speech 
alludes  to  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  vine  (cp 
the  use  of  'comfort'  in  Jer.  I67).  It  is  true,  such  a 
reference  does  not  at  all  suit  the  role  played  by  Noah 

*  Sit-napisti  should  mean  '  rescue  of  life  ' ;  the  phrases  usi 
napisti  and  ana  napsati  usu  occur.  But  if  Scheil's  reading 
of  a^  fragment  of  a  new  Deluge-story  is  correct  the  name  is  Pir- 
napisti.     See  Deluge,  §  2,  n.  2,  and  §  22. 

2  We.  De  gentibus,  38,  n.  3  ;  cp  Ber.  rabba,  §  25  (on  Gen. 
5  29) 'According  to  R.  Johanan,  name  and  explanation  do  not 
tally.  Either  he  named  him  Noah,  or  he  named  him  Nahman.' 
See  further,  §  3. 
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in  the  Deluge-story  of  J2.  However,  most  probably  the 
original  name  of  the  hero  of  this  narrative  was  not 
Noah,  but  Enoch  ;  the  final  -j  in  -pn  became  effaced,  n 
and  j  were  transposed,  and,  other  editorial  reasons  prob- 
ably facilitating  this,  the  hero  of  the  Deluge  and  the 
inventor  of  wine  (who  belongs  to  a  narrative  of  human 
origines  which  had  no  Deluge)  were,  infelicitously 
enough,  combined  (see  Deluge).  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  according  to  P  the  Deluge  lasted  365  days— i.e.,  a 
solar  year— whilst  365  years  are  stated  in  Gen.  523  to 
have  been  the  duration  of  Enoch's  life.  The  coincid- 
ence is  hardly  accidental  (cp  also  Deluge,  §  16,  n.). 

Noah,    however  (i.e. ,  the  true   Noah  mentioned  by 

J,),  was  more  than  the  inventor  of  wine  ;  he  represents 

2    Place  in  l^e  ^rst  ^alt'  or  ratner  lne  starting-point, 

legends       'n  ^e  m'gratlon  °f  tne  group  of  peoples, 
°  '      with  which  Jj  connects  the  Israelites,  from 

their  earlier  home  in  Babylonia,  or  rather  (see  Paradise) 
in  N.  Arabia.  He  was,  therefore,  not  a  divine  hero  (like 
other  mythical  inventors  of  wine)  but  personifies  the 
starting-point  of  the  migrating  Hebrews1  which  may  in 
the  original  story  have  been  placed  in  the  Jerahmeelite 
Rehoboth,  so  that  Noah  would  correspond  to  Terah 
in  the  document  on  which  J2  appears  to  be  based,  just 
as  Shem  (q.v.)  corresponds  to  Abraham.  There — in 
a  soil  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  vine  (cp  Negeb, 
§  7),  Noah  '  began  to  till2  the  ground'  (Gen.  920) — i.e., 
according  to  this  early  fragment  he  was  the  first  nomad 
who  became  a  systematic  agriculturist  (a  duplicate  there- 
fore of  Jabal).  His  name  agrees  with  this.  It  describes 
him  as  no  longer  a  wanderer  (-|j ;  cp  Gen.  4 12),  but 
1  settled  '  (m)  ;  ru  '  rest'  (  =  rriJ  ;  cp  Driver,  Sam.  xxxii. ) 
might  refer  to  the  dispersion  referred  to  in  11 9.  His 
special  service  to  civilisation  was  that  he  '  planted  a  vine- 
yard.' The  consequences  are  described  in  Gen.  9  21-23, 
and,  naturally  enough,  are  not  referred  to  by  later 
writers.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  Noah  was  '  a 
righteous  and  a  blameless  man,'  and,  like  Enoch, 
'  walked  with  God  '  (Gen.  6  9  P).  As  such  he  is  well- 
known  to  Ezekiel  (who  doubtless  had  a  fuller  JE  than 
we  have);  see  Ezek.  14  14 20,  and  cp  Enoch.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  heroes  praised  by  Sirach  (Ecclus.  44  iy  f. ), 
who  says  that,  '  in  a  time  of  extermination  he  became  a 
representative'  or  'successor'  (n^nn.  dvrdXKay/j.a),  and 
that  'for  his  sake  there  was  a  remnant.'  The  second 
Isaiah,  or  his  continuator,  mentions  him  as  the  hero  of 
the  Deluge  (Is.  54g),  and  several  didactic  references 
are  made  to  Noah  in  the  New  Testament. 

We  can  now  arrive  at  «  more  definite  conclusion  as 

to  the  name  of  this  personage  which  was  originally,  not 

.  Noah,  but  Naham.      The  clans  called 

3.  As  eponym.  Naham    and    nahamani    probably 

revered  this  hero  of  legend  as  specially  their  heros 
eponymos,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  more  than  a  mere 
chance  that  the  prophet  Nahum  (whose  name  probably 
sprang  out  of  a  clan-name)  is  called  'E'p^Nn,  which  (see 
Elkoshite)  admits  of  no  certain  explanation,  and  may 
plausibly  be  corrected  into  ••hiewn  hd-eskoli — i.e.,  the 
Eshcolite.     Cp  Prophet,  §  39. 

Fragments  of  a  lost  Apocalypse  of  Noah  (mentioned  in  Jubilees 
10  21)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  ;  cp  Apocrypha, 
§  17;  Ai'OCALVPTic,  §§  24,  57.  In  one  of  these  (ch.  106)  the 
birth  of  Noah  is  described,  and  the  description  suggests  that  in 
the  Aggada  of  the  time  Noah  had  become  assimilated  to  some 
extent  to  Enoch.  He  appears,  in  fact,  just  like  a  solar  hero  or 
even  like  the  '  Ancient  of  days  '  himself  (see  Dan.  7  9  ;  cp  10  6). 
See  Deluge;  Enoch  ;  Shem  ;  Ham  ;  Japheth.      t.  k.  c. 

1  The  suggestion  of  this  theory  is  due  to  Budde,  Urgesch. 
446JF.  The  whole  chapter  deserves  a  careful  perusal ;  cp  Kue. 
Th.T,  1884,  pp.  126 ff.  But  the  hypothesis  that  the  earlier 
tradition  connected  the  ancestor  of  the  Israelites,  not  with 
Shinar,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  Haran,  but  with  Geshur, 
'Ir  Kadesh,  and  Rehoboth  (also  with  Hauran)  necessitates  a 
change  in  the  geographical  setting  of  Budde's  theory. 

2  For  B»'N  which  cannot  follow  Sn*l,  read  Win?  but  render 
this,  not  'to  plough,'  but  'to  cultivate.*  The  same  meaning  is 
required  in  Job  4s,  Hos.  IO13.  Cp  Ass.  eresu,  'to  plantj  sow, 
cultivate  ' ;  ere  si  (irisi)  '  tillage '  {Am,  Tab.  55 1). 
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NOAH  (nW  ;  NOY^[SO  to°  in  Lfor  Xeah  Josh.  1913], 
a  daughter  of  Zelophehad  (Xu.  2633  [37],  noyca  [F]  ; 
27  1  36 11  Josh.  17 3).  Probably  the  name  of  a  town  or 
district;  cp  Neah,  which,  however,  was  in  Zebulun. 
See  Hoglah,  Menuhah. 

NO  or  NO-AMON  ([flDX]   X3)   is   the  name  of  a 

large  Egyptian  town.     65  in  Xah.  has  '  part  of  Aramon  ' 

N  Trip     [m^P's  1  Afx/Aw]  ;   elsewhere  Alos  tt6\is,  Vg. 

"    Alexandria    (rendering    Anion    by    '  popu- 

lorum  '  ;  so  also  AV  with  '  populous  Xo  '). 

The  passages  are:  Nah.3s,  where  the  past  power  and  the 
recent  downfall  of  No-Amon  are  held  up  as  parallel  to  the 
future  destruction  of  Nineveh.  Jer.  4625  threatens  with  future 
punishment  'Anion  from  No  (N3D,  (&  erroneously,  tov  Afj.fj.tov 

(rbv)  vibv  avrrjs  =  t\j2>  Vg.  tumuiium  Alexandrice)*  and  Pharaoh 
and  Egypt.'  Ezek.  30  14-16  mentions  No  (No,  Hex.  in  various 
forms)  three  times,  once  parallel  with  Zoan-Tanis,-  twice  with 
Sin  \q.v.\.  [On  the  possibility  of  going  behind  the  present  text, 
and  recovering  an  older  form  of  these  prophecies,  see  Pathros, 
§  2,  Prophet,  §  39,  etc.,  and  Crit.  Bib. — t.  k.  c] 

The  tradition  given  by  <55 — Diospolis  {i.e.,  Thebae, 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt) — is  doubtless  correct,  as  the 
combination  of  Xo  with  Am(m)on  the  local  god  of 
Thebes  sufficiently  shows.  Nahum,  too,  distinctly  in- 
dicates that  the  great  capital  city  of  Upper  Egypt  is 
meant  ('  Ethiopia  was  her  strength  and  Egyptians  in- 
numerable ' ).  Less  favourable  to  the  identification  is 
the  description  (v.  8)  'situated  among  the  rivers  (or 
Nile-branches  ?),  that  had  the  waters  round  about  her, 
whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  (and)  her  wall  was  of  the 
sea'  (better  read:  whose  strength  was  the  sea — or 
waters?3 — and  [©]  water  her  walls).  Here  the  prophet 
seems  to  represent  Thebes  after  the  model  of  most 
Delta-cities — i.e.,  situated  on  the  plain  on  an  artificial 
mound,  surrounded  by  canals. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  use  the  term  C  strictly  in  connection 
with  Thebes,  which  had  the  Nile  only  on  one  (the  W.)  side. 
Thebes  may  indeed  have  had  moats  with  water  on  two  other 
sides,  but  scarcely  to  the  E.  Evidently  the  prophet  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  locality  of  the  remote  city.  (Brugsch,  Diet. 
(/>'(>(,*■/-.  291,  insisting  on  the  encircling  waters,  identified  No  with 
a  city  in  the  X  E.  of  the  Delta  in  which  he  tried  to  find  Rameses  ; 
but  his  only  reason  was  that  Amon  once  had  a  temple  there.) 

The  Hebrew  name  No  (cp  the  Hexaplaric  form  Noi's) 
is  best  elucidated  by  the  Assyrian  form  Xi-'  (+ vowel?) 
in  Asur-bani-pal's  reports  (see  Del.  Par.  318,  etc.). 

The  Assyrian  Ni  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Egyptian 
expression  A7,4  'the  city,' — i.e.,  'the  metropolis' — 
which  is  actually  found  on  the  monuments.5  Probably 
we  should  vocalise  A»(/).6 

1  Transposing  and  taking  NJE  as  =  HJb.  The  Hexaplaric 
versions  have  vnep  (=  j£)  Afitav. 

2  Cornill  reads withtP  Noph  =  Moph=  Memphis  in 7;.  15  instead 
of  No.  Certainly  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  name  without 
apparent  reason  is  strange  and  unpoetical. 

3  This  connection  with  the  'sea'  led  to  an  absurd  identifica- 
tion with  Alexandria — 'per  anticipationem '  Jerome  said.  Q^, 
'  sea,'  however,  can  be  used  of  large  rivers  such  as  the  Nile  (Is. 
10  5)  ;  or  we  may  emend  into  C'C,  '  water.' 

©B  The  earliest  passage  seems  to  be  in  the 
GolenischefT    papyrus    of    the    twenty -first 
dynasty  (Rec.    Trav.   21,  99)  ;    Spiegelberg 
^      I  {pp.  cit.  53)  has  furnished  an  example  from 

about  the  same  time.  As  for  the  pronunciation,  the  sign  'city  ' 
stood  for  nwt,  mvyt :  the  word  itself  is  written  ny,  n,  etc.  In 
the  royal  name  \fjov<r£vvr}s  it  appears  as  ni,  in  a  Protocoptic 
text  (AZ,  1883,  p.  103)  as  N6.  On  the  demotic  form  which  is 
traceable  to  Roman  times,  cp  Griffith,  Stories  of  the  High 
Priests,  97.  Evidently  the  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  orthography 
represents  an  earlier  form.  Cp  Brugsch,  Diet.  Giogr.  316. 
6  Brugsch  (G.  -  hr-  373,  etc.)  supposed  as  the  Egyptian  proto- 


type 'X/t-iia 


O    I 


(i.e.,  the  consonants  ni-'(')t ;  vocalise 


approximately  ne(J)-o  [in  later  pronunciation]),  'the  great  city, 
the  capital.'  The  Assyrian  transcription  would  permit  also  the 
reading  'u  for  'it,  necessary  for  this  etymology.  The  Egyptian 
group  of  signs,  however,  is  not  found  for  Thebes  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  Hebrew  orthography,  by  its  close  identity  with  the 
Assyrian  form,  makes  it  clear  that  we  have  no  "Ain  at  the  end. 
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As  capital  of  the  fourth  nome  of  Upper  Egypt,  we 
may  assign  to  Thebes  a  very  high  antiquity,  though 
before  the  eleventh  dynasty,  which  was  of 
2.  History.  Theban  origin  and  reSided  there,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mediocre  country  town.  Its 
greatness  begins  with  the  rise  of  the  New  Empire. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
adorned  it  with  temples  and  palaces  which  found  no 
equal  in  antiquity  and,  even  in  ruins,  claim  our  highest 
admiration.  The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties 
added  to  its  splendour,  though  some  kings  now  began 
to  reside  in  the  N.  of  Egypt.  The  succeeding  dynasties 
neglected  Thebes  ;  but  it  was  still  the  largest  city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  high  priests  of  Amon,  residing 
there,  were  unrivalled  in  wealth,  even  after  the  failure 
of  their  attempt  (in  21st  dyn. )  to  rule  the  whole  country 
as  Pharaohs.  Homer's  glowing  description  of  '  hun- 
dred-gated Thebes'  {//.  9382)  may  date  from  a  much 
later  time.  The  repeated  sieges  in  the  wars  between 
the  Ethiopians  and  the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  largely 
diminished  its  population.  It  is  not  certain  to  which 
of  these  conquests  by  the  Assyrians  Nahum's  oracle 
refers.  The  first  —  by  Esarhaddon  in  670  —  seems  to 
have  been  rather  a  peaceful  occupation  ;  the  second  by 
Asur-bani-pal  (667)  and  the  third  (663  P)1  were  accom- 
panied by  a  plundering  of  the  city,  and  might  have 
impressed  themselves  more  deeply  on  the  prophet's 
mind,  cp  v.  10.     Cp  Nahum,  §  2  ;   Prophet,  §  39. 

There  is  no  evidence  or  probability  that  Cambyses 
exhibited  himself  at  Thebes  in  that  character  of  sense- 
less destroyer  in  which  he  was  represented  to  the 
Greeks.  The  Ptolemies  still  did  some  building  and 
repairing  at  Thebes  ;  but  their  foundation,  Ptolemais 
{orPsois,  el-MenshJyeh),  which  becamethe  most  populous 
city  of  Upper  Egypt,  seems  to  have  contributed  much 
to  the  decay  of  the  old  metropolis.  The  various  great 
revolts  against  the  Ptolemies,  especially  those  under 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  and  under  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II. 
(who  is  reported  to  have  besieged  Thebes  for  3  [?]  years), 
finally,  a  siege  and  storming  by  Cornelius  Gallus  (29 
B.C.),  also  an  earthquake  in  27  B.C.,  did  much  to  bring 
ruin  to  the  great  temples  ;  the  immense  population  of 
former  times  seems  to  have  dwindled  down  to  some 
scattered  villages  from  200  B.C.  onwards.  To  Strabo 
(24  B.C. )  Thebes  was  only  a  city  of  ruins,  exactly  as  now. 
The  modern  ruins  of  Luxor,  Karnak,  and  Medamut  mark 
the  extension  of  the  city  proper  from  S.  to  N.  The 
suburbs  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  may,  at  certain 
times,  have  been  considerable  ;  Rameses  III.  even  set-ms 
to  have  built  his  residence  at  the  S.  end  of  this  part  (at 
Medinet  Habu)  ;  but,  in  general,  the  \V.  side  of  Thebes 
(called  the  Memnonia  by  classical  writers)  belonged  only 
to  the  dead  and  their  worship.  The  long  row  of  temples, 
skirting  the  edge  of  the  arable  land  like  a  selvedge,  from 
Medinet  Habu  to  Kurnah,  served  only  for  the  worship 
and  memory  of  defunct  kings.  Behind  them,  thousands 
of  tombs  were  hewn  in  the  rocks  of  Drah  abu-1-Negga, 
Shekh  'abd-el-Kurnah,  Kurnet-Murrai,  etc.  The  kings 
had  their  tombs  in  more  remote  valleys  (at  Biban  el- 
Muluk)  which  could  easily  be  shut  off  by  walls.  The 
frequent  attempt  to  explain  Nahum's  description  of  No 
(as  surrounded  by  the  Nile),  by  the  situation  of  Thebes 
on  both  sides,  is,  consequently,  very  weak.  The  ancient 
name2  is  of  uncertain  pronunciation,  probably  to  be 
read  \V'ese(t).  Why  the  Gieeks  called  the  city  Thebes 
is  uncertain  ;  Lepsius's  explanation  by  the  name  of  the 
quarter  of  Karnak,  Ope(t),  with  the  article  t-6pe,  is 
highly  improbable. 

The  local  divinities  of  Thebes  were  the  triad  Amon 
(Ammon  of  the  Greeks,  amoyn  m  ^ater  pronunciation),3 
Mut  (or  Maut),  and  Khonsu.  Many  other  divinities 
also  had  temples  there.      In  earlier  times  the  divinity  of 


*  See  Winckler,  AOPIa 
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the  neighbouring  Hermonthis,    Montu,   held   the  first 

n   t\--;«:+,-«„     place  also  in  Thebes  ;  later,  Anion  2  ob- 
3.  Divinities.   :  ■     j  ,       ,     , 

tamed  pre-eminence  and,  with  the  rise 

of  Thebes,  became  the  official  chief  god  of  Egypt,  a. 
function  which  he  kept  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Thus  he  was  adopted  as  chief  deity  even  by  the  Libyan 
neighbours  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ethiopians  paid  him  a 
fanatical  worship  as  their  national  god.  The  Greeks 
accordingly  identified  him  with  their  supreme  god  Zeus, 
and  called  his  city  Diospolis  magna  (in  distinction  from 
Diospolis  parva  in  Middle  Egypt  ;  mod.  Hu).  Anion 
has,  when  represented  in  human  form,  u.  blue  skin, 
and  bears  two  immense  feathers  on  his  head,  evidently 
in  imitation  of  the  earlier  god  Minu  of  Koptos.  In 
animal  form  he  is  represented  as  a  ram,  mostly  distin- 
guished by  the  sun-disk  on  his  head,  thus  indicating 
his  solar  nature  (which,  of  course,  is  secondary).  On 
the  vehement  persecution  of  Anion  by  Amenhotep  IV. , 
who  even  tried  to  erase  the  name  Anion  on  all  earlier 
monuments,  see  Egypt,  ^  56. 

A  description  of  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Thebes,  among  which 
the  great  temple  of  Karnak  (chiefly  the  work  of  Thotmes  III.), 
that  of  Luxor  (built  by  Rameses  1 1.),  and  that  of  Medinet-Habu 
(Rameses  III.)  are  the  most  remarkable,  cannot  be  given  here. 

W.  M.  M. 

NOB  (23;  nomBa  [BL],  noB<\  [A];  but  in  1  S. 
22 11  NOMMA  [B],  NOB&6  [A]).  The  name  occurs  in 
„  the  story  of  David's  wanderings  (1  S.  21 1  [2], 

229  ii  19),  also  in  a  vivid  prophecy  commonly 
assigned  to  Isaiah  (Is.  10 32),  and  in  a  list  of  Benjamite 
cities  (Xeh.  11 32).  There  is  also  probable  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  name  elsewhere  than  in  Benjamin 
(cp  Gue'rin,  Judt'e,  3349). 

We  find  a  A'Jf',  NE  of  File  in  Jauliln,  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  and  ai>77  Nuba,  a  little  totherightof  F<z/<5(Aijalon), 
which  Robinson  identifies  with  the  fieroavvafi  or  Bethannaba 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OSi-i,  218,  46  ;  go,  27),  four  (or,  as 
most  said  eight)  R.  m.  E.  of  Lydda  (BR  364);  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  themselves,  indeed,  connect  this  name  with  the  Anab  of 
Josh.  11 21  I550,  but  are  in  error  (see  Anab).  Jerome  else- 
where mentions  a  place  called  Xobe(cp  MTin  1  S.  21 1  H3J),  near 
Lydda,  which  he  identifies  with  Nob  the  city  of  the  priests  (see 
BR,  I.e.;  Buhl,  19S,  and  cp  Ishbi-benob,  Nebo). 

If  the  name  Xob  (hitherto  unexplained)  is  really  a 
mutilation  of 'Anab,  'grape-town,'  as  suggested  else- 
where (see  Athach),  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding 
the  name  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  rather  difficult  task  remains,  however,  of  identify- 
ing the  Xob  mentioned  in  1  S. ,  Is.,  and  Neh.  It  may 
2.  Identification,  be  plausibly  inferred  from i  Is 103a(« 
eV  [tt}\  oooj)  [corruptj)  and  Xeh.  11 32 
{vofi  [Nc-am&  infL]  BK*A  om". )  that  Nob  must  have  lain 
a  little  to  the  X.  of  Jerusalem,  between  'Andid  (Anathoth) 
on  the  E.  and  Bet  Hanind  (Hananiah)  on  the  W.  We 
require  some  high  point  from  which  Jerusalem  shall  be 
visible ;  el-  Isdivlyeh,  which  has  been  proposed  by 
Kiepert  and  others  (cp  Baed.f2'  ny /.),  will  therefore 
not  do  —  indeed,  this  place  corresponds  rather  to 
Laishah  tc/.V.). 

The  favourite  sites  are  (1)  on  the  ridge  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
upper  Kidron  valley  (SW  of  el-'Isawiyeb),  called  by  the  Arabs 
sadr,  '  breast '  (see  Valentiner,  ZDMG  12  169  ff.  ;  Miihlau  in 
Riehm,  HIVE):  (2)  the  hill  of  Scopus  (or  o-a0eti/=C'2A)  from 
which  Titus  and  his  legions  looked  down  on  the  Holy  City 
(Wilson,  PEFQ,  1875,  p.  95  ;  Buhl);  and  (3)  the  village  of 
Sha'/at,  on  the  hill  to  the  left  of  Scopus,  where  Guerin  placed 
the  ancient  Mizpah  (Grove  in  Smith,  DB ;  Conder,  PEFQ, 
1875,  P-  183). 

There  has,  however,  perhaps  been  a  fault  of  method 
in  the  investigation  as  hitherto  pursued,  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  name  Nob  either  in  the 
lists  of  priestly  cities,  or  (except  in  a  passage  which 
must  refer  to  the  NE.  of  Palestine)  in  the  Talmud,2  or 
in  the  modern  Palestinian  topography,  ought  to  have 

\  The  etymology  of  the  name  ('the  hidden  one ')  which  the 
priests  of  the  latest  time  assumed,  certainly  does  not  give  the 
original  meaning.  Perhaps,  like  the  representation  (see  above, 
§  3),  the  name  has  some  connection  with  the  god  Minu  of  Coptos. 
Unaccented,  it  becomes  Amen.  The  Amarna  tablets  write 
Amanu. 

2  See  Neub.  Giogr.  23 ;  Buhl,  96. 
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awakened  the  suspicions  of  critics.  In  the  present  state 
of  criticism  we  cannot  make  any  use  of  Neh.  11 32,  for 
the  list  in  which  Nob  occurs  is  too  probably  the  com- 
position of  the  Chronicler,  and  in  v.  32  the  mention  of 
Nob  (omitted  in  BK*A  of  <g)  is  evidently  suggested  by 
Is.  10  32. 

We    have    to    ask,   therefore,  Does  the  name    Nob 

really  occur  in  Is.  IO32?     The  answer  must  be  in  the 

3    Criticism    neSat've-      In  both  parts  of  v.  32  there 

nf  To  in  are    clear    indications    of     corruption. 

01  Is.  IU32.       „..  .     1 

lhe  text  should  run  icy  cti^x  njaja 

'  on  the  hill  of  God  he  takes  his  stand,'  and  at  the  end 

of  the  verse  the   inappropriate  and   superfluous   phrase 

cViv  r\V2i  is  a  corruption  of  c.iSn  njnj  'hill  of  God,' 

which  was  originally  a  marginal  correction  of  the  faulty 

reading  which  opens  v.  3:2.      Was   there  any  specially 

sacred  hill  in   the   line  of  march   between  Geba  (now 

Jeba)  and  Jerusalem  ?     Of  course,  it  has  to  be  very  near 

the  city.      There  is  one — the  northern  summit  of  the 

ML  of  Olives,  identified  elsewhere  (see  Destruction, 

Mount  of)  as   '  the  summit  where  one  worships  God' 

(2  S.  I532)  and  '  the  mountain  of  those  who  worship' 

(2  K.  23 13  emended  text).      It  is  noteworthy  that  Dean 

Stanley  [Sin.  and  Pal.  187)  had  already  proposed  this 

summit  as  the  site  of  the  city  of  Nob.      Probably  there 

were  houses  near  the  sanctuary  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 

of  the  existence  of  a  town  there. 

Nob  is  also  said  to  be  referred  to  in  1  S.  21 1  22919. 

In  the  first  two  passages,  however,  the  Hebrew  text  has 

a  »t  1.  -  .0  .133,  which  it  is  arbitrary  to  explain  as 
4.  Nob  in  1  S.  , .     .,  ,  ,  ,    ./.    ,,     K 

meaning  '  to  Nob     (with  the  locative 

ending),  because  not  only  here,  but  also  in  22  n  19  ©  re- 
cognises a.  dissyllabic  name.  One  is  at  first  inclined 
to  read  the  name  Nubbah  and  to  identify  the  place  with 
Bet  Nuba  (see  above)  ;  but  the  situation  of  Bet  Nuba  is 
unsuitable;  the  'priests'  city*  (18.2219)  cannot  have 
been  very  far  from  Gibeah  of  Saul  (iS.  229).  Poels 
(see  reference  below)  thinks  that  Nob  was  the  name  of 
the  summit,  on  which  the  sanctuary  of  Yahwe  stood, 
and  that  towns  (viz.,  Gibeon  and  Kirjath-jearim)  stood 
on  either  side  of  this  hill.  This  is  too  bold,  but  points 
in  the  right  direction.      Plainly  Gibeon  is  meant. 

rnj  is  a  corruption  of  nj?3J  or  py^j  ;  from  2  S.  21  6  (We. ,  Dr., 
Eu.,  Lohr,  also  H.  P.  Sm.,  read  mrp  "inn  pjnj:])  we  learn  that 

Gibeon  stood  on  or  near  '  amountain  of  Yahwe.'  Poels  acutely 
points  out  that  the  dread  act  of  vengeance  in  2  S.  21,  which  was 
too  important  an  event  to  have  escaped  record  in  the  life  of 
Saul,  must  have  been  the  massacre  related  in  1  S.  22.  '  In 
Gibeon,  on  the  mountain  of  Yahwe,'  the  offence  of  Saul  was 
expiated  by  his  children. 

Nob,  therefore,  the  '  city  of  the  priests,'  where  Ahime- 
lech  of  the  house  of  Eli  ministered  (1  S.  21  1  cp  14 3), 
and  where  David  deposited  the  sword  of  Goliath  (in 
1  S.  1754 '  'in  his  tent'  should  be  'in  the  tent  of 
Yahwe  '  '*  Snxn),  was  Gibeon,  where,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  'the  greatest  high  place'  (1  K.  34).  No 
inferior  sanctuary  can  be  intended  ;  no  other  name  than 
Gibeon  (or  Gibeah)  can  be  the  original  of  the  mutilated 
and  corrupted  form  Nob.  This  view  will  be  confirmed 
if  the  view  presented  elsewhere  respecting  the  Shiloh 
where  Eli  ministered  be  accepted.      See  Gob,  Shiloh. 

Besides  the  usual  helps,  cp  H.  A.  Poels,  Le  saiictuaire  de 
Kirjath-jearim  :  etude  sur  le  liLudeculte,  etc.  (Louvain,  1894). 

NOBAH  (nab  ;  Judg.,  n&B&i  [B],  -ee  [A],  -Be  [L] ; 
Nu.,  -Bay.  -Bco6  [BAL],  Nob  [Vg.]). 

1.  A  (Manassite?)  clan  which  conquered  Kenath, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Nobah  (Nu.  3242).  Cp  Man- 
asseh,  §  9. 

2.  A  place  on  Gideon's  route  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Manassite  kings  (Judg.  811).  Though  it  is  mentioned 
together  with  Jogbehah,  this  does  not  prove  that  the  two 
places  were  near  each  other.  See  Gideon,  §  2,  where 
reason  is  given  for  accepting  the  view  that  Nobah  is 
the  mod.  Kanawdt,  in  Hauran,  NW.  of  Salhad  (see 
Kenath)  ;  old  names  have  a  tendency  to  reappear. 

T.  K.  c. 
.  '  To  Jerusalem '  should  be  '  to  Saul '  (l?TNB';')' 
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NOBAICrm,  Kt.,orNebai,  <T3,  Kr. ;  Bu)N&i[BN], 
vco^at  t  AL1,  Mile  of  the  signatories  of  the  covenant  (Neh.  10 19). 
He  enrrespunds  tu  the  fifty-two  'men  of  the  other  Nebo' 
(Neh.  7  33),  or  'of  the  other  Nob'  (Meyer).  '  Nobai '  should 
either  be  '  Gibeon  '  (pi'Dj),  or  better — see  Nebo — 'Nedabi' 
(--}).  T.  K.  C. 

NOBLES.     The  rendering  of  :— 

1.  D'ln,  Iwrim  (lit.  'free,'  an  Aramaism).  The  '  elders  and 
nobles'  of  Jezreel  are  twice  referred  to  in  the  story  of  Naboth's 
judicial  murder  (1  K.  21  8  n,  where  Ki.  regards  D'inn  as  a  late 
post-exilic  gloss,  but  cp  Dr.  IntrS§)  188);  and  the  'nobles  and 
rulers'  of  Jerusalem  are  frequently  conjoined  in  the  narrative 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  2  16  4813(1419]  57  75).  As  Wellhausen 
(//(7(:il,  190)  and  Meyer  (Ent.  132)  have  pointed  out,  /wrim  and 
stgdnlm  (rj-jjo)  seem  to  be  used  as  convertible  terms  (Neh. 
617  compared  with  12  40,  13  11  with  13  17).  In  Is.  34  12  (400 
B.C.  or  later)  reference  is  made  to  the  hor:.m  of  Edom,  and  in 
Eccles.  10  17  the  land  is  said  to  be  happy  whose  king  is  '  the  son 
of  nobles,'  RVmg-  'a  free  man.'  (©  renders  Ipti/ach,  except  in 
1  K.  21  8 11  [A;  om.  B],  Neh.  13  17  Eccles.  10  17  eAcvSepoi,  and 
Is.  34  12.)    See  further,  Government,  §26. 

*■  G'"V;IN,  addlrlm  (\Z-nN,  '  to  be  wide,  great '),  are  referred 
to  in  Nah.  2  6  (EV  '  worthies,'  AVmf.  'gallants')  3  18  (RV 
'worthies,'  AVmg.  'gallant  ones')  Jer.  14  3  (Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem) Jer.  253436  (figurative)  30 21  (RV 'prince')  Zech.  11 2 
Neh.  35  (of  Tekoa)  10  30.  The  nobles  of  Judah  took  part  with 
the  'captains  of  hundreds'  and  the  'governors'  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Joash  (2  Ch.  23  20).  (55  has  p-eytoraees  thrice,  laxvpo- 
Tepot  once,  Svvaroi  (2  Ch.),  Svvdcnat.  (Nah.  3  18),  and  a£wpr)e[L 
[BK],  -pij>*[A](Neh.3  5). 

3.  D,ppnS,/ar/o;Hw(cpPers../Vtf/a7;r<z,  'first' ;  but  Sym.  and 
Pesh.  translate  '  Parthians,'  and  the  originality  of  the  reading 
'3  is  strongly  questioned  in  Crit.  Bib.),  Dan.  1  3  (AV  '  princes  ') 
Esth.  1  3  6  9.  (©  has  ei<6of  01  in  Esth. ;  in  Dan.  eiri'AeicTOi  [cod. 
87],  QopeonnWiv,  irop.  [BQr,  A  Theod.].) 

4,  5-  T)}t  nagld  (Job  29  10),  2'11,  nddii  (Nu.  21  18,  etc.).  See 
Prince. 

6,  7,  8.  D'Vi'N,  asilim  (Ex.  24  11,  'the  chosen  ones'?  but  see 
BDB,  s.v.),  Vnj,  gadol,  lit.  '  great  one '  (Jon.  3  7),  133},  nikbad, 
lit.  '  honoured  one '  (Ps.  149  8,  cp  Is.  23  %/.). 

9.  nna,  bariah,  Is.  43  14.     See  SBOT,  'Is.',  Heb.  ed.,  adloc. 

10.  VVJ,  nazir,  Lam.  47,  RV  ;  see  Nazirite,  §  3. 
The  NT  terms  are  : 

11.  pWiAlkos-,  Jn.  446,  lit.  'king's  officer,'  so  RVmg.,  and 

12.  eu-yeojs,  Lk.  19  12,  EV  nobleman  (in  Job  1  3,  ©  for  no.  7). 

NOD  pU),  Gen.  4 16.     See  Cain. 

NODAB  PTO;  naAaBaicon  [BA],  nho.<\B.  km 
NaAiBailON  [L]),  the  name  of  a  tribe  which  adjoined 
the  trans-Jordanic  Israelites,  1  Ch.  5i9<see  Hagrites). 
It  is  mentioned  together  with  Jetur  and  Naphish,  who 
in  Gen.  25 15  [P]  and  1  Ch.  I31,  are  two  of  the  last  three 
sons  of  Ishmael,  thelast-named  son  being  Kedemah  (q.  v. ). 
Very  possibly  3113,  Nodab,  is  equivalent  to  3-11,  Nadab, 
a  Jerahmeelite  name.  Kedemah,  being  doubtless  a 
corruption  of  Jerahmeel  (see  Kadmomtf.s,  Rekem),  is 
a  fitting  alternative  for  Nodab.1  Blau  ventures  to  find 
an  echo  of  Nodab  in  the  village  Nudebe,  SE.  of  the 
Bosra  in  Hauran.  T.  K.  c. 

NOE(Ncoe[Ti.WH]),  Lk.336,etc.,RVN0AH(?.I<.). 

NOEBA  (NOeBA  [BA]),  1  Esd.  53i  =  Ezra  2  48, 
Nekoda,  1. 

NOGAH  (PUJ,  as  if  '  sunrise,'  §  72),  a  son  of  David, 

I  Ch.  3  7  14  6  (i-ayal,  -yeg  [BJ,  va.yt,  -B  [A],  -t  [14  6(h)];  KT|l, 
va.ye  [Lj).  In  the  parallel  list  2  S.  5  the  name  is  omitted  in  MT 
(similarly  JSua),  it  is  supplied  in  L  (i/a-yefl)  and  in  B's  second 
list  (rayeS) ;  cp  Eui'Helet,  1,  and  see  David,  §  n  n. 

NOHAH(nrya  'rest'  ;  iooa  [B],  ncoa.  [A],  N0YAA 
[L]),  a  name  in  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (q.v.,  §  9, 
ii.  /3),  1  Ch.  82  ;  perhaps  corrupted  from  Naaman  (cp 
JQR  11 109).     Cp  Menuhah. 

NON(tij).  1  Ch.  727.     See  Nun. 

NOOMA  (nooma.  [A]),  ;  Esd.  935  RV  =  Ezra  IO43, 
Nebo,  iv. 

NOPH  |5)j)  occurs  frequently  in  the  prophets  as  one 

1  Precisely  so  the  improbable  mjy  in  Ps.  22  25  [24]  may  be  an 
error  for  npi'Isl. 
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of  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt.  Thus  in  Is.  19 13  it  is 
N  parallel  with  Zoan-Tanis,   in  Jer.  2 16  with 

1.  Name.  Tahpanhes,  which  proves  that  it  must  have 
belonged  to  northern  Egypt.  Jer.  44 1,  enumerating 
the  places  where  colonies  of  fugitive  Jews  had  been 
formed  in  Egypt,  proceeds  from  N.  to  S.  (Migdol, 
Tahpanhes,  Noph,  Pathros) ;  Ezek.  30i6  (Sin  [read 
Syene?],  No,  Noph)  seems  to  arrange  from  S.  to  X. 

Hitzig,  Smend,  and  Cornill  try,  however,  to  correct  the  name 
here.  &  reads  its  consonants  but  does  not  recognise  the  name  ; 
Memphis,  however,  in  Q'»Is\  (seeSwete)  Sym.  \ \g.  Syr.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cornill  wishes  with  &  to  read  Noph,  v.  15, 
instead  of  No,  so  that  Noph  would  stand  parallel  with  Sin. 

Jer.  46 14  (Migdol,  Noph,  Tahpanhes)  does  not  seem 
to  be  arranged  in  strict  geographical  order  ;  but  the 
repetition  of  the  statement  that  Noph  belonged  to  those 
cities  in  which  the  exiled  Jews  settled  is  important, 
confirming  the  position  near  the  Eastern  frontier  of 
Egypt.  Ezek.  30 13  mentions  it,  evidently,  as  the  most 
important  city  where  '  the  princes  of  Egypt '  reside. 
All  this  points  to  Memphis,  which  the  versions  read  for 
Noph  throughout.  Strangely,  the  correct  orthography 
is  found  in  MT  only  in  one  passage,  Hos.  96,  where 
Moph  (rp  —  only  here — AV  Memphis,  following  the 
versions)  is  the  principal  city  or,  perhaps,  the  political 
capital  of  Egypt  to  which  the  Jews  shall  be  led  back. 
[On  the  (possible)  underlying  text  see  Pathros,  §  2, 
Prophet,  and  Crit.  Bib. — T.  K.  c] 

The  consonants  Noph  of  MT  were  defended  by  de  Rouge1 
{Rev.  ArcheoL  New  Ser.  viii.  127;  Lenormant,  li  22*15; 
E.  Meyer,  GA,  §  350),  who  tried  to  explain  Noph  as  Napata. 
This  ought,  however,  to  have  the  ending  -/,  -tk  ,'  moreover, 
Noph  is  a  city  of  Egypt,  not  of  Ethiopia  ;  no  Jews  would  flee 
to  Napata,  etc. 

The  name  of  the  city1  is  written  in  Egyptian  Mn-nfr? 
vocalise  Men-nofcr,  later  Men-nufe  or  shortened  Alen- 
nefe,  Menfe.  This  abbreviation  was  borrowed  by  other 
nations  as  Mtfupis  (Mcv<j>is  on  coins  ;  cp  Targumic 
Mepkis),  Assyrian  Mempi,  Mimpi.  The  Copts  wrote 
Menbe,  Membe,  Mem',  Mefe,  whence  Arabic  Man/ 
(sometimes  Munf  ?)  and  later  Mdphe.3  Thus  we  should 
expect  the  pronunciation  Meph  in  Hebrew  ;  the  present 
punctuation  Moph,  Noph  needs  explanation.4  On  the 
etymology  in  Egyptian,  see  below  (§  2). 

Memphis  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt — 
that  is  to  say,  a  small  city,  called  'the  White  Wall' 
2  Origin  'CP  Herod.  391,  Thuc.  I104),  stood  there  in 
^  '  the  earliest  times  as  the  capital  of  the  first 
nomos  of  Lower  Egypt.  In  it  stood  the  temple  of 
Ptah  which  gave  the  city  (and  later  Memphis)  the  sacred 
name  Ha[t)-ka-ptah,  '  temple  of  Ptah's  likeness,'  whence 
the  name  '  Egypt '  seems  to  be  derived  (cp  Egypt,  §  i). 
The  antiquity  of  the  temple  and  of  the  quarter  of 
Memphis  in  which  it  stood  was  proverbial.5  The  later 
Egyptians  used  to  call  king  Menes  the  founder  (Herod. 
299),  and  that  claim  is  observable  already  on  inscrip- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.6  Whether  it  is  his- 
torical truth  may  remain  an  open  question  ;  Herodotus' 
report  of  Menes'  making  a  large  dyke,  100  stadia  S.  of 
Memphis,  is  certainly  erroneous.  It  is  questionable 
whether  any  kings  resided  in  the  vicinity  before  the 
third  dynasty.  Mangtho  calls  the  third  dynasty  Mem- 
phitic,  and,  to  judge  from  the  pyramid  of  king  Zoser 
at  Sakkarah,  its  kings  built  very  near  Memphis.  We 
can  then,  with  the  following  '  Memphitic  '  dynasties  of 
Mangtho,  notice  a  continual  shifting  of  the  royal  palaces 
and  court-cities  (traceable  now  only  by  the  pyramids 
which  were  built  W.  of  those  residences)  in  that  region 

1   Brugscb,  Diet.  Giogr.  259. 

3  See  L.  Stern,  ZA,  1E85,  p.  148. 

i  After  the  analogy  of  No?  rp  may  also  have  become  *n-] 
and  then  *rij,  whence  rj.  ' 

5  Cp  Pap.  Annsusi,  iv.  63. 

6  ZA  30,  1892,  p.  44,  calling  the  god  'the  Ptah  of  Men-na.' 
What  name  is  intended  by  the  Uchoreus  whom  Diodorus  calls 
the  founder  ut  Memphis  is  uncertain. 
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from  Medum  in  the  S.  to  Abu-Roash  in  the  N.  Finally, 
the  great  king  Pepy  (Apopy?)  I.  of  the  sixth  dynasty 
built  his  tomb  and  city  directly  W.  of  the  '  White 
Wall ' ;  and  this  city  lasted  and  imparted  its  name  to 
the  resulting  complex  of  earlier  and  later  settlements. 
From  that  time  dates  the  history  of  Memphis,  under 
the  classical  name — i.e. ,  from  the  time  when  the  pyramid 
Men-nofer,  'good-resting,'1  was  erected.  Although 
the  old  temple  of  Ptah-Hepha;stus  and  the  surrounding 
quarter,  forming  a  kind  of  citadel  by  its  separate  wall, 
was  always  recognised  as  the  city  proper  and  furnished 
the  religious  name  (see  above),  the  new  name  Alen- 
nefe{r),  even  in  the  latest  time,  always  written  with  the 
sign  of  the  pyramid,  prevailed. 

Memphis  was  situated  some  10  m.  S.  of  modern 
Cairo,  W.  of  the  Nile.  By  position,  between  northern 
and  southern  Egypt,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Delta,  it  was 
well  suited  for  being  the  capital.  The  mounds  at  the 
modern  villages  of  Mit-Rahineha  and  el-Bedrashen 
mark  the  principal  part  of  Memphis  ;  that  it  really  ran 
150  stadia  from  N.  to  S.  (Diodorus)  is  doubtful.  The 
mounds  of  Abadiyeh  and  Kn-Xagiziveh  seem  to  mark 
the  N.  end  of  the  city  proper.  Besides  the  quarter 
mentioned  above,  we  read  of  those  of  '  the  Southern 
wall,'  of  '  the  balance  of  both  countries,'  of  '  the  life  of 
both  countries.'  'The  life  of  both  countries,'  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  contained,  around  the  temple 
of  Ptah  Nefer-ho  (i.e.,  'fair  of  face'),  a  Phoenician 
settlement,  with  a  temple  of  the  'foreign  Aphrodite' 
(=Astarte?).  The  description  in  Herod.  2nz  does 
not  enable  us  to  determine  whether  this  '  camp  of  the 
Tyrians  '  was  a  bazaar  of  the  foreign  traders  or  a  colony 
of  deported  captives  given  to  the  temple  as  serfs.  The 
many  divinities  and  sanctuaries  to  which  the  inscriptions 
and  the  classical  writers  refer  cannot  be  enumerated 
completely  here.  They  include  the  local  divinity  Ptah 
(figured  in  human  form,  usually  standing,  and  explained 
as  the  '  divine  workmaster, '  and  creator  of  the  world 
as  demiurgos),  who  had  three  different  forms  and  three 
large  temples  here.  Sokaris  was  the  local  god  of  the 
western  part,  therefore  of  the  necropolis  (near  the 
modern  Sakkarah,  which  name  is,  possibly,  the  same 
as  Sokaris  ;  cp  Issachar,  §  6).  The  latest  theology 
tried  to  find  the  emanation  of  the  combined  Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris  in  the  famous  Apis  (hap)  bull.  Origin- 
ally, this  black  bull  with  various  mysterious  marks, 
after  whose  death  «.  search  for  a  successor  was  held 
throughout  all  Egypt,  sometimes  for  a  long  time,  must 
have  been  a  separate  local  divinity.3 

Memphis  was  the  most  important  city  of  Egypt  and 
the  principal  royal  residence  until  the  rise  of  the  eight- 
_  „.  .  eenth  (Theban)  dynasty.       The  kings  of 

™  the  eighteenth  dynasty  began  to  neglect 
Memphis  ;  but  they  still  resided  there  occasionally,  and 
the  second  place  among  all  Egyptian  cities  remained 
undisputed  to  it.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  storming 
by  the  Ethiopian  P[i]'ankhy,  by  the  Assyrians,  by 
Cambyses,  etc.,  depopulated  it  very  much.  It  outlived 
Thebes  and  Sai's,  and  continued  to  be  populous  among 
the  Ptolemies,  who  treated  it  as  a  kind  of  second  capital, 
although  Alexandria  drew  off  all  wealth  from  it.  They 
even  were  crowned  there  (cp  Rosetta  Inscription,  /.  7, 
etc. )  as  pharaohs.  Sinking  very  slowly  in  population, 
Memphis  survived  as  a  city  until  the  Arab  conquerors 
built  a  new  capital  very  near  it,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Nile,  as  Fostat  or  Old  Cairo. 

This  completed  the  depopulation  of  Memphis.  The  stones 
of  its  old  palaces  and  temples  were  conveyed  to  the  new  capital ; 
modern   Cairo,    too,    has    been    very    largely   built   with    such 

1  Also  the  etymology  mnw-n/r^  'good  monument,'  occurs 
(Petrie,  Dendereh,  vii.  13  1).  Later  etymologies  like  bp/xos 
(  =  m'n,  Coptic  mone)  ayaBiav  (nftiv)  or  ratios  'OtrtpiSos  (as  'the 
good  god  '),  given  by  Plutarch  (de  /side,  20),  are  worthless. 

2  From  an  Egyptian  name  meaning  '  alley  of  sphinxes'  (after 
W.  Spiegel  berg).  One  of  the  mounds  is  said  still  to  have  the 
nameTel(l)-Munf. 

3  The  Apis-tombs  near  Sakkarah  were  discovered  by  Mariette 
in  1851. 
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material.  Thus  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  still  described  by  'Abd 
el-latif  (about  1200  a.d.)  and  Abulfeda  as  very  remarkable,  have 
disappeared  almost  entirely.  Of  the  city  itself  nothing  of 
general  interest  remains  but  two  large  fallen  monolithic  statues 
of  Rameses  II.,  probably  identical  with  the  statues  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Strabo  as  flanking  the  entrance  to  the  great 
temple  of  Ptah.  The  immense  necropolis,  on  the  border  of  the 
desert,  has  been  better  preserved,  containing  the  three  great 
pyramids  and  smaller  remnants  of  some  forty  others,  the 
mysterious,  gigantic  sphinx  of  GIzeh,  and  thousands  of  tombs 
(although  the  earliest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  monuments 
did  not  belong  to  Memphis  proper  ;  see  above). 

W.  M.  M. 

NOPHAH  (HBJ),  a  place  in  Moab,  mentioned  with 
Medeba  in  Nu.  21  30.+ 

The  text,  however,  is  very  uncertain.  ©  has  koX  at  yvvaiKes 
(avTuiv)  en  irpo(re£eieav<Tav  nvp  eiri  Mtua£  ;  i.e.,  nS3  becomes  ins> 
Delitzhch,  Dillmann,  and  Strack  prefer  VK  ri33  "iy  'so  that  fire 
was  kindled  as  far  as  Medeba,'  whilst  G.  A.  Smith  (HG,  560), 
suggests  naiiy,  and  changes  K3TD  iy  to  13"ID_(?y  'on  the 
desert'  (cp  Pesh.). 

NORTH,  NORTH  QUARTER,  NORTH  [UTTER- 
MOST PARTS  OF  THE],  NORTH  WIND.  See  Earth 
[  Four  Quarters  of],  and  Winds  ;  also  Congregation  [Mount 
of],  and  cp  Baal-zephon,  i. 

NOSE  JEWEL  <B]Kn  DT3).  Is.  321,  and  Nose-ring 

(013),  Judg.  824  RVmg.,  EV  'earring,'  Exod.  85  22  RVmg.,  EV 
'earring.'     See  Ring. 

NOVICE  (NEOCJ3YTOC  ;  neophytus;  1  Tim.  36f).  A 
better  rendering  would  be  'neophyte,'  literally  'newly 
planted,'  'newly  put  forth,'  'a  fresh  sprout.'  The 
meaning  is,  as  AVm£-  has  it,  '  one  newly  come  to  the 
faith.'  The  metaphor  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
use  of  veb<j>VTOv  to  render  yoj,  ne'ta ,  D'Pap,  n'ti'im,  in 
Job  149  Ps.  144 12  Is.  57,  andVrr,  Sdthil,  in  Ps.  128 3. 
veixf).  is  used  by  Aristophanes  ( Pollux)  ;  also  in  Egyptian 
papyri  of  second  century  A.D.  (Deissmann,  Neue  Bibel- 
studien,  48). 

The  classical  adjective  novicius,  almost  equivalent  to  novus, 
and  applied  to  new  wine,  to  a  slave  who  has  recently  lost  his 
freedom,  and  the  like,  hecame,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the 
technical  term  for  a  candidate  for  admission  to  a  ccenobium,  whilst 
neophyte  was  applied  to  all  the  newly  baptised  (ceo^tdTioroi). 

NUMBER.     The   Hebrews,  like  the  other  Semites, 

expressed  numbers  by  the  decimal  system.      That  system 

was  devised  before  the  separation  of  the 

1.  The  Semite  Semites  from  tne  Hamites,  since  it  is 

system  of      common  to  all  the  Semitic  peoples  and 

numbers.       to   the   hieroglyphic   Egyptian.      The 

names  even  of  some  of  the  numerals  are  the  same  in  the 

two  families  of  languages. 

Thus  in  Semitic  '  two '  is  expressed  by  the  root  sn,  tn,  in, 
in  Old  Egyptian,  Coptic,  and  TamaSefj  by  sn  ;  '  six '  in  Semitic 
by  the  root  Ids  (contracted  [except  in  Ethiopic]— e.g.,  Heb. 
ss),  in  Hamitic  by  sds  (which  appears  in  Tamaseq,_  though  con- 
tracted in  Egyptian  to  ss) ;  'seven'  in  N.  Semitic  by  sb',  S. 
Semitic  sb',  Egyptian  s/h;  '  eight,'  Semitic  smn,  smn,  tmn,  pim, 
Coptic,  smn ;  '  nine,'  N.  Semitic  ts",  S.  Semitic  ts',  Tamaseq 
tsz. 

The  method  of  treatment  also  is  the  same  ;  in  both 
the  tens  are  formed  from  the  units  by  using  the  plural 
of  the  former.1 

The  native  Hamitic  system  is,  therefore,  the  decimal. 

Behind  this  there  lay  a  quintal  system  based  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  This  is  still  found  in  some  of  the  languages  of  the 
more  backward  of  the  Hamitic  races,  as  the  Bedza,  Bilin,  and 
Chamir  (cp  M tiller,  op.  cit.,  306).  In  the  Semito-Egyptian  group 
the  decimal  system  had  developed  before  their  separation. 

The  Sumerian  system  of  numbers  was  sexagesimal. 

The  measurements  of  time  in  Babylonia,  where  day  and  night 
were  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  cannot,  as  lhering  has  pointed 
out,  have  arisen  among  a  people  who  used  the  decimal  system, 
not'  therefore,  among  Semites.  His  theory  that  these  divisions 
of  time  arose  in  keeping  the  time  of  labourers2  is,  however, 
superficial.     There  are  sexagesimal  systems  in  many  parts  of  the 

1  Cp  Erman,  in  ZDMG  4693-129,  and  his  JEgyftiscke 
Grammatik,  140-147;  Steindorfi",  Koptische Grammalik,  157^; 
Brugsch,  Grammaire  H  icroglyphique,  32-35  ;  Zimmern,  Ver- 
gleichende  Grammatik  der  semitisclien  Sprachcn,  179-182  ;  and 
Friedr.  M filler,  Grundriss  der  Sprachwisse?ischaft,  Bd.  III., 
Abt.  II.,  305. 

2  Cp  lhering,  Evolution  of  Aryan,  \11ff. 
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world.      They  originate  in  a  mystical  addition  of  zenith  and 
nadir  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  * 

As  the  early  Semitic  Babylonians  borrowed  their 
system  of  writing  from  the  Sumerians,  they  also  to  some 
extent  borrowed  this  system  of  numbers.  From  the 
period  of  the  oldest  known  writing,  the  Semites,  who 
appear  to  have  been  in  Babylonia  in  prehistoric  times, 
mingled  elements  from  their  decimal  system  with  the 
sexagesimal.  This  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  a  special 
sign  for  ten.2  In  later  inscriptions  the  decimal  system 
gradually  supplants  the  other.  Thus  in  the  Mesopo- 
lamian  valley  the  native  Semitic  system  reasserted  itself. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  was  the 

system  always  in  use  ;  but  before  the  time  of  the  Macca- 

«   mi.     tt  i_  bees    there    is    no    evidence    that    the 

2.  The  Hebrew  u  ,  ,         ,        ,     c 

,  Hebrews  expressed  numbers  by  figures. 

^  '  Numbers  were,  during  these  centuries, 

written  in  words.       This  is  the  case  on  the   Moabite 

Stone,   in  the  Silonm   Inscription,   and  throughout  the 

OT,  including  the  Book  of  Daniel.      In  later  Hebrew 

numbers  were  expressed  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  ;   but 

no    such    notation   for  numerals  as   that  used  by   the 

Phoenicians  appears  among  the  Hebrews.3 

At  an  early  time  in  the  history  of  man  certain  numbers 
were  regarded  as  having  a  sacred  significance.  In  this 
respect  the  Hebrews  were  no  exception.  Three,  four, 
seven,  ten,  twelve,  forty,  and  seventy  were  either  sacred 
or  had  a  symbolical  force. 

Three  (b*S;?,  sdlds;  Syr.  fldth,  rpeis)  is  the  simplest  of 
these  numbers,  and  was  widely  considered  sacred.  It  was 
_   m,  so  regarded  by  the  Babylonians  before  the 

*  birth  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  its  sacred 
character  in  Israel  may  be  due  to  Babylonian 
influence,  unless  —  as  is  probably  the  case  —  it  goes 
much  farther  back  to  primitive  Semitic  society.  One  of 
the  earliest  indications  of  it  in  Babylonia  is  the  great 
triad  of  gods,  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  which  appears  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Gudea,  about  3000  B.C.  They  represent 
respectively  heaven,  earth,  and  water.4 

Probably  the  origin  of  the  sacredness  of  the  number 
three  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  to  primitive  man  the 
universe  appeared  to  be  divided  into  the  three  regions 
represented  by  these  gods.  This  cause  rendered  the 
number  sacred  among  the  Vcdic  peoples  of  India.5 

Its  sacred  or  symbolical  use  among  the  Hebrews  the 
following  instances  will  illustrate: — David  is  given  the 
choice  of  three  plagues  into  each  of  which  the  number 
three  enters  (2S.2413  iCh.2li2);6  Elijah  stretches 
himself  on  the  dead  child  three  times  ( 1  K.172i);  Daniel 
prays  three  times  a  day  (Dan.  6 10) ;  Tartarus  is  divided 
into  three  parts  {Eth.  En.  22g);  there  are  three  princes 
of  Persia  ( 1  Esd.  39) ;  Ezra  waits  three  days  for  a  vision 
(2  [4]  Esd.  I358  I4i);  the  plagues  of  the  Apocalypse 
destroy  <x  third  of  all  that  they  attack  (Rev.  8  9  and 
12)  ;  the  twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  city  face  three 
towards  each  of  the  points  of  the  compass  [Eth.  En.  342 
35  1  and  36 1-2,  also  Rev.  21 13);  and  at  last  the  divine 
nature  is  under  the  same  influence  conceived  by  the  early 
Christians  as  a  trinity  (Mt.  28 19). 

Multiples  of  sacred  numbers  came  in  time  to  have  a  sacred  or 
symbolic  character,  as  twenty-one  (Eth.  En.  GO  2),  thirty  (Slav. 
En.Z&if.),  thirty-six  (Eth.  En.  HO  1),  and  many  others.  Con- 
nected with  the  symbolic  character  of  three  is  its  use  to  indicate 
that  a  course  of  action  or  a  series  of  events  has  passed  a  normal 
point  (Am.  1  and  2  Prov.  30  15-31  and  2  Esd.  1629-31). 

1  Cp  M'Gee  in  American  Anthropologist,  1  656^ 

2  Cp  the  Blau  Monuments,  Am.  Jour?i.  of Arch,  new  ser. 
4  pi.  iv.  v.,  and  JAOSIIwZff.^  also  Cuneiform  Texts  0/ 
British  Museum,  pts.  i.  iii.  v.  vii.  ix.  and  x.  passim,  and  the 
inscription  of  Mainshtu  -  irba  in  Scheil's  Tcxtcs  ilamites- 
semitiques. 

3  Set  Lidzbarski,  Nordsem.  Epigr.  1  198^ 

4  Cp  Jastrow's  Religion  0/  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  107  ff.\ 
and  Kinq's  Babylonian  Religion,  14. 

5  Cp  Hopkins,  'The  Holy  Numbers  of  the  Rig  Veda,'  in 
Oriental  Studies  oj  the  Oriental  Club  0/ Philadelphia,  141  ff. 

6  MT  In  2  S.  24  13  reads  'seven  years' ;  but  this,  as  Houbigant 
saw  lony  ago  (1777).  and  all  recent  critics  agree,  is  a  mistake  for 
•  three,'  which  (5  and  Ch.  have  preserved. 
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The  sacredness  of  four  (j?3")N.  arbd ;  Syr.  arbd ; 
Td<r<rap€s)  was  probably  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
compass  has  four  cardinal  points.  It  is  re- 
4.  Four,  g^^  3^  sacred  in  widely  different  parts  of 
the  world  more  often  than  any  other  number  (cp  Amer. 
Anthrop.  1 155).  Cp  the  Bab.  phrase  'the  four  quarters 
of  the  world'  {kibrat  irbitta,  see  Earth,  §  1);  and  in 
connection  with  this  note  the  Hebrew  ideas  about  the 
four  winds  (see  Winds)  and  the  singular  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  Adam  in  Or.  Sib.  324-26,  Slav. 
En.  3O13/.  (ed.  Charles,  41).  The  number  came  to 
denote  completeness  or  sufficiency,  which  accounts  for 
many  biblical  details.  Thus  there  are  four  rivers  of 
paradise  (Gen.  2 to)  ;  Jephthah's  daughter  is  bewailed 
four  days  (Judg.  II40);  Nehemiah's  enemies  sent  to  him 
four  times  (Neh.  64) ;  God  sends  four  kinds  of  pestilence 
(Jer.  I03)  or  four  sore  judgments  (Ezek.  142i)  ;  four 
horns  scatter  Judah  (Zech.  I18/!)  ;  four  angels  of 
destruction  are  sent  from  heaven  (Rev.  913-15). 

The  number  four  is  used  similarly  (though  by  no 
means  exclusively)  in  the  measurements  of  sacred  furni- 
ture—e  .g. ,  in  Solomon's  temple  (1  K.  7),  in  Ezekiel's 
temple  (Ezek.  41-43),  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  P  docu- 
ment (Ex.  25 tf.  and  36 tf.). 

In  like  manner  the  guardians  or  bearers  of  the  throne 
of  God  appeared  in  fours  to  different  seers  (Ezek.  1  and 
10  Eth.  En.  4O28   Rev.  468  568  14  61  157  194). 

Multiples  of  four  were  also  used.  Thus  we  have  twenty-eight 
in  the  measurement  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  forty  as 
indicated  below  (§  8),  four  hundred  used  to  express  the  idea  of  a 
large  number  (Gen.  15  13  Judg.  21  12  and  often),  and  400,000  in 
great  exaggerations  (Judg.  2O2  172  Ch.  13  3). 

Seven  (y3B\  Ubd  ;  Syr.  seba,  £ttt&),  the  most  sacred 
number  of  the  Hebrews,   was  also  sacred  among  the 

_    „  Babylonians,     where     seven    planets    were 

5.  Seven.  ,  ,        ,  ,  ,  1     i 

known  and  each  represented  a  god,1  where 

there  were  seven  evil  spirits,2  and  the  underworld  was 
surrounded  by  seven  walls.3 

The  greetings  in  the  Amarna  tablets  show  that 
seven  had  a  sacred  significance  in  Palestine  at  an 
early  date,  and  indicate  that  it  was  also  sacred  in 
Egypt.  We  know  that  it  was  held  sacred  in  India  by 
the  Vedic  people  (Hopkins,  op.  at,).  The  sacredness 
of  seven  probably  originated  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
sum  of  three  and  four,  but  among  the  Babylonians  a 
great  impetus  must  have  been  given  to  its  use  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  seven  sacred  planets  ;  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Babylon  it  became  very  popular  with  other 
Semites. 

Ihering  (Evolution  of  the  Aryan,  113)  holds  that  the  Sabbath 
was  of  Babylonian  origin  and  arose  from  the  sexagesimal  system, 
which  we  have  seen  was  native  with  the  Sumerians.  They 
worked  six  days  and  rested  the  seventh.  If  this  be  true,  possibly 
we  should  see  in  it  the  primary  cause  of  the  sacredness  of  seven. 
Cp  Sabbath.  Some  anthropologists  hold  that  seven  arose  from 
a  sacred  six  by  the  addition  of  unity  (cp  M'Gee,  op.  cit.  663/). 

The  most  liberal  application  of  the  number  seven 
among  the  Hebrews  is  found  in  comparatively  late  Apoca- 
lypses, where  direct  Babylonian  influence  is  probable — ■ 
e.g. ,  the  seven  planets  appear  [Slav.  En.  21 2)  \  seven 
planetary  deities  [Eth.  En.  21 3-6) ;  there  are  seven  heavens, 
one  for  each  planet  {Slav.  En.  3  to  20)  ;  seven  circles  of 
heaven  {Slav.  En.  48 1)  ;  then  the  earth  and  moon  are 
divided  into  seven  corresponding  parts  [Eth.  En.  735-8; 
2  [4]  Esd.  6  50  52).  The  week  of  seven  days,  early  associ- 
ated with  the  seven  planets,4  gave  to  P  the  idea  of  the 
creative  week  (Gen.  I1-23).  From  these  came  the  notion 
that  seven  enters  into  the  constitution  of  man — he  is 
made  of  seven  substances  and  has  seven  natures  {Slav. 
En.  308/!).  Corresponding  to  this  is  the  conception 
that  there  are  seven  rivers  in  the  world  and  seven  islands, 
and  that  frosts  come  from  seven  mountains  {Eth.  En. 
7/4-8). 

1  Jensen's  A'osmologie,  loiff. 

2  Jastrow,  op.  cit.,  264. 

3  Jeremias,  Bab. -Ass.  Vorsteltungen  vom  Leben  nack  dent 
Tode,  15. 

4  Jensen,  loc.  cit.  ;  Gunkel,  Schopfung  und  Chaos,  301. 
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The  sacred  character  of  seven  shows  itself  in  every 
period  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  ;  we  hear  of  seven  altars 
built,  seven  sacred  wells,  seven  lamps,  blood  is  sprinkled 
seven  times,  etc.  (Gen.  7 2 f.  21  28-30  1  K.  I843  Dt.  I69 
Ezek.  40  22  41  3  Lev.  11  Nu.  23  and  29  passim,  and 
elsewhere).  Cp  Beer-SHEKa,  §  3;  WRS  Rel.SemS-\ 
181/ 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  thought  that  seven  days  is 
a  sacred  or  fitting  period  of  time  (cp  Gen.  S  10  12  50  10  Exod.  725 
Lev.  8  33  Dt.  16  4  Iosh.0/a«/w,Ps.l26[7]  Apoc.  Bar.  2052(4! 
Esd.  7  30/  Acts  21  4  27  Heb.  11  30,  etc.). 

From  this  usage  seven  came  to  express  a  complete  or  round 
number  (J  obi  2  Mic.  5s  Esth.  1  1029  1  Esd.  So  Toll.  3a  2  Marc. 
7  1  lit.  22  25-28  Mk.  1220-23  Actst>3l9i4  etc.).  Once  (Dt.  7  1) 
seven  is  equated  with  '  many.' 

Ten  (ie'j;,  'Her;  Syr.  'har,  Sixa)  had  a  certain  symbolic 
character,  in  part  because  it  was  the  basis  of  the  decimal 
„  system,  and  in  part  because  it  is  the  sum  of 
three  and  seven.1  Its  simplest  use  is  to  denote 
a  round  or  complete  number,  as  ten  lambs,  ten  shekels, 
ten  men,  ten  virgins,  ten  talents,  etc.  This  usage 
runs  through  both  OT  and  NT  (cp,  e.g. ,  Gen.  21 10  22 
Josh.  22 14*  Judg.  17  10  2  K.  2O9-11  Job  193  Jer.  41 2  8 
2  [4]  Esd.  046  Mt.  25  1  28  Lk.  19  passim.  Rev.  2io  etc. ). 

A  more  sacred  use  of  ten  is  found  in  the  ritual.  Not 
only  were  there  tithes,  but  also  sacrifices  and  many  imple- 
ments of  the  s.tnctuary  were  arranged  in  tens  (Exod. 
26i  16  Nu.  7  2S  and  29  passim,  1  K.  6  and  7  passim, 
2  Ch.  4  passim,  and  Ezek.  45  passim). 

Because  of  this  sacred  character  ten  is  used  in  apoca- 
lyptic symbolism  (Dan.  772024  Rev.  123  13i  17371216). 

Twelve  (x-J'  c;c.  s*nem  '  dsar ;  Svr.  fre'sar,  5c65e/ca) 
derived  its  sacred  character  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
7  Twelvp  Pr°duct  of  three  and  four,  helped  no  doubt 
by  the  fact  that  the  Sumerian  sexagesimal 
system  had  made  the  number  of  months  twelve,  The 
most  obvious  application  of  its  originating  principle  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  gates  of  heaven  (cp  Gen.  2817) 
were  conceived  as  twelve — three  facing  each  of  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  (Eth.  En.  Hi  35i  36i  /.  and 
Rev.  21 12-14).  From  each  of  these  in  turn  the  sun  goes 
forth  (Eth.  En.  723l  Slav.  En.  14  and  15  passim).  Of 
kindred  nature  is  the  idea  that  the  tree  of  life  bears  a 
fruit  for  each  of  the  twelve  months  (Rev.  222). 

Because  the  number  was  sacred  the  tribes  of  Israel 
were  made  up  to  twelve  (Gen.  3022  421332  4928  Nu. 
I44).  That  this  was  in  part  an  artificial  reckoning,  the 
shadowy  existence  of  some  of  the  tribes,  as  Simeon, 
shows.  Similarly  the  tribes  of  Ishmael  were  made 
twelve  (Gen.  1720  25i6).  See  Genealogies  i.,  §  5; 
Tribes. 

Many  representative  men  and  things  were  made  twelve  to 
accord  with  the  number  of  the  tribes  (Ex.  24  4  Nu.  17  2  6  Josh. 
4 passim,  etc.).     For  this  reason  the  'disciples'  were  twelve  (Mt. 

19  28). 

The  number  twelve  for  all  the  reasons  given  entered 
into  Hebrew  ritual  (Ex.1527  Nu.  339  Lev.  24s  Nu- 7 
passim,  Jer.  522o/.  Ezek.  43 16  etc.). 

As  a  symbolic  number  twelve  was  chosen  to  express 
completeness  (2S.  2 15  1  K.  10  20  Rev.  12 1). 

The  OT  tribal  usage  and  the  NT  apostolic  are  com- 
bined in  the  Apocalypse  and  produce  twenty-four  (Rev. 
44io  58  11 16  194). 

Forty  (D'ya-iN,  aria  im  ;  Syr.  art'' in,  Tco-aap&KovTa) 
was  a  symbolic,  if  not  a  sacred  number.  Its  simplest 
8  Fnrtv  use  's  t0  denote  a  somewhat  indefinite  period 
*'  of  time  the  exact  length  of  which  was  not 
known.  Thus  the  wilderness  wandering  was  forty 
years  (Ex.1635  Am.  210625  Ps.  95io  etc.);  but  cp 
Moses,  §  1  r,  e.  Probably  this  and  several  similar  periods 
(e.g.,  Judg.  3n  531  828  13i  and  1  S.  4  18)  are  intended 
to  represent  a  generation,  since  the  period  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple  is  counted  ( 1  K.  6 1 ) 
as  480  years  or  twelve  generations.2  In  some  instances 
a  semi-sacred  character  attaches  to  forty;  thus  Moses  was 

*  M'Gee  would  seem  to  account  for  it  as  nine  plus  unity 
(.i.e.,  6+3+1).     Cp  op.  cit.  664  672. 
2  Cp  Moore,  Judges,  xxxviii. 
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in  the  mount  forty  days  (Ex.  24 18  3428)  ;  Elijah  fasted 
forty  days  (1  K.  198);  Christ  did  the  same  (Mt.  42 
Mk.  1 13  Lk.  4  1/  )  ;  and  the  ascension  occurred  after 
forty  days  (Acts  I3). 

Seventy  (vyyj,  iib'im;  Syr.  sab' in,  i$honi)KOVT*)  has 
a  sacred  or  symbolical  meaning  in  five  cases.      Seventy 

9.  Seventy   palm  trees  grow  m  an  old  sacred  sPot 

(Ex.  I527)  ;  here  7  x  10  seems  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  number  ;  seventy  elders  of  Israel  go  up 
into  the  mount  (Ex.  24  1  9,  J),  and  out  to  the  tent  (Nu. 
11 24/,  E)  ;  in  the  latter  passage  Eldad  and  Medad 
("'•  26/.)  make  up  the  number  to  seventy-two  ;  6  x  12 
or  six  for  each  tribe  is,  therefore,  probably  its  origin  here, 
though  the  former  explanation  is  also  possible  if 
Eldad  and  Medad  are  not  included  ;  seventy  '  souls '  go 
down  to  Egypt  (Gen.  4627  Ex.  15  (P)  and  Dt.  IO22  :  in 
these  passages  the  number  is  made  up  artificially  to  the 
ideal  7  x  10)  ; l  seventy  years  (Jer.  25  11/  ),  or  weeks  of 
years  (Dan.  924^),  must  elapse  before  the  restoration 
of  the  kingdom  (i.e.,  7x10  years);  and  seventy  dis- 
ciples are  sent  forth  (Lk.  10 1  17).  On  the  seventy,  or 
seventy-one,  or  seventy-two  peoples  of  the  Table  of 
Nations  (Gen.  10),  and  on  subsequent  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian beliefs,  S.  Krauss  has  written  with  great  fulness  of 
learning  (ZATWI91-14  2O38-43  [1899,  1900];  cp 
Driver,  Deut.  355/!). 

In  Lk.  10  1  the  reading  is  uncertain  and  the  explana- 
tion difficult. 

Many  MSS,  including  NACL  and  other  authorities  read 
e05c7/»j/covTa  (so  Treg.,  Tisch.,  Weiss),  whilst  BDMR  and  many 
other  authorities  read  e^So/j.iJKovTa  Svo  (so  WH).  The  number 
may  perhaps  be  chosen  to  represent  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
each  of  which  should  have  a  Christian  messenger;  cp  Dt. 
32  8,  where  @  makes  the  number  of  peoples  equal  that  of  the 
angels2  (*?«  '33  instead  of  bxy"  'J2).  Cp,  however,  Zahn, 
JLinl.  2  392. 

Two  other  numbers  fall  to  be  considered  here  on 
account  of  the  use  made  of  them  in  the  Apocalypses. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  is  three  and  a  half,  with  its  deri- 
vatives. Scholars  agree  that  the  '  times,  time,  and  half 
a.  time'  hiy   jSs!    ..Mjn   py,  Dan.  725; 

10.  Three  and  .'*    ."      '  "  ,'T  ,        , 
a  half          '^"t  D'1J,1D  "W10,   Dan.  127;  Ktupbv  Kal 

Katpot)s  Kal  tj/xktv  Katpou,  Rev.  12 14), 
also  the  half  week  of  Daniel  927,  stand  for  three  years 
and  ti  half.  Meinhold  (Dan.  304)  holds,  on  the  basis 
of  Dan.  927,  that  the  three  and  a  half  is  a  broken  seven.3 
Cornill  holds  that  its  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  three 
and  a  half  years  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochus.4  If 
we  could  be  sure  of  a  Hebrew  origin,  one  of  these  ex- 
planations might  be  accepted.  Gunkel  has,  however, 
with  great  probability  traced  the  origin  of  this  number 
with  other  apocalyptic  imagery  to  Babylon,  and  holds 
that  the  three  and  a  half  represented  the  half  of  Kislev, 
and  the  three  months,  Tebet,  Shebat,  Adar,  the  time 
from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  festival  of  Marduk — the 
time  covered  by  the  period  of  winter — i.e. ,  the  period  of 
the  supremacy  of  Tiamat.5  If  this  be  its  origin,  the 
application  to  the  years  of  oppression,  on  which  all 
scholars  are  agreed,  would  be  most  natural,  as  would  also 
its  explanation  as  a  broken  seven  (Dan.  927).  There 
have  been  various  attempts  to  define  more  precisely  the 
three  and  a  half :  the  2300  evenings  and  mornings  ( = 
1 150  days:  Dan.  814);  1290  days  (Dan.  12  n) ;  1335  days 
(Dan.  12i2)  ;  with  these  we  should  put  the  1260  days 
of  Rev.  11 3  126  and  the  42  months  of  Rev.  II2  13s. 
Scholars  who  insist  on  the  unity  of  Daniel  explain  these 
differences  of  statement  in  that  book  by  supposing  that 
the  author  conceived  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  as 
a  progressive  event,   the  different  stages  of  which  are 

1  Cp  Dillmann,  on  Gen.  4627. 

2  According  to  Stade  (ZA  TW  5  300  [1885])  and  Bertholet 
(ad  toe),  who  prefer  ©'s  reading,  Dt.  32  8  is  perhaps  an  inter- 
polation, as  reflecting  a  late  belief. 

3  So  also  Behrmann,  Dan.  50,  and  von  Gall,  Einiieit  d.  Dan. 
92. 

4  Sieb.  JaJirwochen  Dan.  VLff. 

5  Schdpfung  und  Chaos,  309^  ;  cp  Creation,  §  16  (b). 
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ndicated  in  these  numbers.1  The  theory  of  composite 
authorship  affords  a  more  satisfactory  explanation. 

On  the  most  probable  view  of  the  composition  of  Daniel  (cp 
JBL  17  67-Kf.),  the  original  use  of  three  and  a  half  is  in  725, 
where  ^S  means  'part,'  not  necessarily  'half,'  This  writer, 
imbued  with  Babylonian  learning,  drewfrom  Babylonian  material. 
His  own  explanation  — 1150  days  —  is  given  in  S  14.  A  less 
well-informed  writer,  imbued  only  with  Hebrew  lore,  related  it 
to  Heb.  imagery  in  ch.  9,  making  it  a  broken  seven  (z'.  27).  The 
final  editor  and  two  later  glossators  are  responsible  for  its  intro- 
duction into  ch.  1-,  and  its  varying  explanations  in  w.  11  12.'- 

The  numbers  mentioned  in  Revelation  are  clearly 
interpretations  by  the  XT  writer  of  the  three  and  a  half 
of  Daniel. 

{b)  The  second  number  referred  to  above  (§  10)  is  666 

(XsV,  e^aKoaiai  [-lol  -id]  ^kovto.  ££,  Rev.  13  18),  variant, 

,      ,   6i6(Iren.  v.30i).    Not  to  mention  un- 

11.  bix  Hundred  critical  interpretations  of  this  number 

and  sixty-six.    whjch  find  in  k  references  to  the  Popei 

to  Napoleon,  etc.,  the  following  explanations  may  be 
noted :  —  { 1 )  Briggs'  explanation  :  a  '  straining  after 
the  holy  number  seven  and  falling  short  of  it  in 
every  particular,  marking  the  beast,  therefore,  and  his 
subjects  as  deceivers.'3  (2)  Adrapos  =  666  (Iren.  v. 
30  3),  which  makes  the  Beast  the  Roman  empire.  Cp 
Clemen's  similar  theory  and  van  Manen  Tk.TZ5  477- 
(3)  Nero  Cre sar  (ncp  p-u  =  666)  has  been  widely  accepted 
since  the  omission  of  the  final  j  of  Nero  would  give  the 
variant  616. 4  (4)  Volter  thinks  Trajan  Hadrianus  or 
Hadrian  the  meaning  (oirvuK  p"i,D  =  666,  another  spell- 
ing being  DirniK  pna  =  6i6).5  (5)  Zahn  6  and  Spitta7 
hold  616  to  be  the  original  and  Caligula  to  be  the  beast 
(ratios  Kcu<rap  =  6i6).  (6)  Gunkel  holds  that  the  number 
originated,  like  other  apocalyptic  material,  in  Babylon, 
and  originally  referred  to  Tiamat  or  Primeval  Chaos 
(.TJiDlp  Dinn  =  666).8  Other  modern  explanations  which 
need  not  be  enumerated  here  may  be  found  in  Zahn, 
Mini.  2622-626. 

Of  these  solutions  (2)  and  {5)  hold  that  this  part  of 
Revelation  was  written  in  Greek.  If,  as  many  recent 
interpreters  hold,  and  rightly,  it  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
these  explanations  would  not  be  adequate  (cp  Apoca- 
lypse, §  13).  Of  the  others,  that  of  Gunkel  (6),  in 
view  of  the  Babylonian  origin  of  apocalyptic  material 
which  he  has  proven,  gives  the  best  explanation.  The 
number  would  be  likely  to  be  perpetuated  because  it  fell 
just  short  of  the  sacred  number  seven  at  all  points,  and 
would  naturally  be  applied  by  apocalyptists  to  persecutors 
like  Nero  (3)  and  Hadrian  (4).  When  translated  into 
Greek  the  explanation  of  Irenosus  (2)  would  be  very 
natural.  The  application  to  Caligula  (5)  may  have  been 
made  in  some  form  in  ancient  times,  but  could  only 
have  been  made  through  the  Greek.9  o.  ~.  u. 
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Name  and  contents  (§  1).  Laws  and  Institutions  (§§  17-20). 

TE  (§§  2-9).  Redaction  (§  21). 

P  in  -S-3G  (§  10).  Greek  version  (§  22). 

P  in  1-27  (§§  11-16).  Bibliography  (§  23). 

The  name  Numbers  [Nutneri,  ' Apid/xoL)  was  given  to 
the  fourth  book10  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Greek  Bible 

„    -_  ,    because   it   begins  with   the  census  of 

1    TNJjimp  9.nri 

.      .  the  Israelites  taken  in  the  second  year 

contents.       oj-    thg   Exodus,    giving    the    fighting 
strength  of  each  tribe. 

1  Cp  Cornill,  of.  rit.  22  ff.,  Bevan,  Bk.  0/  Dan.  168  ff., 
Boehmer,  Reich  Gottes  u.  Menschemokn  i.  B,  Dan.  195-206. 

2  Cp  Gunkel,  op.  cit.  269  n. 

3  Messiah  of  the  Apostles,  324. 

4  Bousset  (cp.  ArncALVPSE,  §  43)  still  holds  to  it.  It  was 
first  proposed  in  1831  by  Fritzsche  (Annalen  der ges.  theol.  Lit. 
i.342^). 

6  Problem  der  Apok.  (1893),  p.  215.  Cp  Aberle,  Th.  Quar- 
talschr.,  1872. 

6  Zeit.  fib- kirchl.  Wiss.,  1885,  pp.  sgsff.  Cp  his  Einleitung 
i.  d.  NT-li^ff. 

7  Offenbarung  des  Johannes,  yyzff. 

8  Sclidpfitng  it.  Chaos,  378. 

9  Cp  discussion  of  this  point  in  A  m.  Jour.  0/  Theol.  2  797  n. 

10  In  certain  ancient  lists  of  the  OT  books  Numbers  stands  rVazV^, 
changing  places  with  Leviticus  ;  see  Sanday  in  Stud.  Bib.  li  241. 
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The  corresponding  Hebrew  name  is  D'nipsrt  ran,1 
Book  of  Musters,  Numbers  (lit.  '  the  mustered  men,' 
I21  23  etc.,  cp  14 29)  ;  the  book  is  more  commonly  cited 
by  a  catchword  from  the  first  sentence,  i3Ti  or  -Q-jS3.2 

The  Book  of  Numbers  covers,  in  the  chronology  of 
the  Pentateuch,  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years  ; 
viz. ,  from  the  first  of  the  second  month  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Exodus  (1 1)  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fortieth 
year  (3338,  cp  2O23-29). 

Chaps.  1-10  10  record  things  that  were  done  and  laws  that  were 
given  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  10  n-20  13,  the  departure  from 
Sinai  and  what  happened  in  the  way  and  at  Kadesh,  the  sending 
out  of  the  spies  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  invade  Canaan 
from  the  south  ;  20 14-27,  the  departure  from  Kadesh,  the  circuit 
around  Edom,  the  conquest  of  the  Amorite  kingdoms  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  hostility  of  Moab,  down  to  the  appointment  of 
Joshua  as  the  successor  of  Moses  shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
latter  ;  2S-36"  contain  additional  laws  and  ordinances  given  in  the 
plains  of  Moab. 

In  contrast  to  Leviticus,  which  is  entirely  legislative, 
and  in  its  present  form  belongs  as  a  whole  to  the  priestly 
stratum  of  the  Hexateuch,  Numbers,  like  Exodus,  com- 
bines history  and  law  ;  JE  and  P  are  both  represented  ; 
the  method  of  composition  and  the  character  of  the 
redaction,  also,  are  similar  to  those  in  Exodus.  Chaps. 
I-IO28  and  256-36  (with  the  exception  of  "  few  verses 
in  32)  belong  wholly  to  P  ;  in  IO29-255  P  and  JE  are 
united.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  begin  our  investi- 
gation with  the  latter  chapters. 

The  thread  of  JE's  history  of  the  Exodus,  which  was 
dropped  in  Ex.34,  is  here  resumed.  Nu.  IO29-32  is 
from  J  ;  the  sequel,  Hobab's  consent 
(cp  Judg.  1 16  4 11),  has  been  omitted. 
The  following  verses  33*  35/.  are  prob- 
ably from  E;  34  is  a  late  gloss  dependent  on  9i5^3 
In  J  Nu.  10  29-32  probably  followed  closely  upon  the 
command  to  set  out  from  Sinai  for  Canaan,  Ex.  33  ia  ; 
the  Yahwistic  legislation,  which  a  redactor  has  incorpor- 
ated in  Ex.  34,  originally  stood  at  an  earlier  point  in  the 
narrative.  Nu.  1033^  may  come,  in  like  manner,  from 
E's  account  of  the  departure  from  Horeb  which  is  ordered 
in  Ex.  3234a  ;  but  the  original  sequence  of  E  has  been 
too  much  disturbed  by  additions  as  well  as  by  redaction 
to  admit  of  a  confident  rearticulation.  In  the  following 
chapter  the  clamour  of  the  multitude  for  flesh  and  the 
sending  of  the  quails  (11 4-13  15  18-243  31-34)  is  from  J  ; 
but  there  are  indications  that  the  original  narrative  has 
been  expanded  by  different  hands  ;  7-9  are  not  improb- 
ably an  archaeological  gloss  ;  amplification  is  suspected 
in  both  18  ff.  and  31  ff.  ;  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
io£-i2  15  originally  stood  in  connection  with  Ex_33i.4 
The  inspiration  of  seventy  elders,  who  share  with  Moses 
the  gift  of  prophecy  that  they  may  assist  him  thus  in 
bearing  the  burden  of  the  people  (16/!  24^-30)  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  miracle  of  the  quails  ;  it  follows  the 
representation  of  E  in  Ex.  337-n  (the  tent  without  the 
camp),  and  is  perhaps  a  younger  counterpart  (E2)  to  the 
appointment  of  judges  in  Ex.  18 13-26. 5  The  destruction 
of  the  murmurers  at  Taberah  ( 1-3 )  is  also  probably  from 
E  ;  35  is  a  fragment  of  the  itinerary,  cp  12 16.  Chap. 
12  is  related  to  Ili6/!  24^-30,  and  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  a  caution  against  erroneous  inferences  :  no 
matter  how  many  inspired  prophets  there  may  be,  Moses 
is  the  organ  of  revelation  in  a  unique  sense  (cp  Ex.  33 11 
[E]  Dt.  34 10  [RD]).  What  the  Cushite  woman  in  12  1 
has  to  do  with  it  is  not  clear.0 

1  Origen  in  Eus.  HE  625  A^eu^eKwSeiji ;  M.  Yoma  7  1,  M. 
Mendchoth  4  3,  Sotd  36^  etc. 

2  Jerome,  Prol.  Gal.,  Vayedabber ;  Massora. 

8  Verses  35_/  are  included  in  modern  editions  between  inverted 
nuns,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  brackets.  As  early  as  the 
second  century  the  verses  were  marked  off  in  some  way  to  show 
that  they  are  misplaced  ;  see  R.  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  in  Siphre, 
Nu.  §  84.  In  ©  they  stand  before  v.  34.  See  Harris,  JQR 
1  136^  ;  Blau,  Masoret.    Untersuch.  40  ff.\  Ginsburg,  Jntrod. 

i  Bacon,  Exodus,  141  ff. 

5  The  rare  word  7sn  {v.  25)  seems  to  connect  these  elders  with 
the  c'^SN  of  Ex.  24  11  ;  Wellh.  CHP),  102  n. 

6  The  Cushite  wife  plays  a  considerable  part  in  Hellenistic 
midrash.     See  also  Moses,  §  4,  ned. 
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In  the  account  of  the  spies  the  narratives  of  P  and 
JE  are  combined  ;  to  the  former  belong  13  i-i7<z  21^25 

*  Thai™  IS  /•  26a  <t0  Paran)  32  14lZ  (in  Part)  5-7  <9«) 
th  1"  1026"38  (with  additions  by  RP).      The 

p  .  threats  of  Yah  we  and  the  intercession 
of  Moses,  14 11-24,  are  a  secondary  element  in  JE,  prob- 
ably Kje  \~  note  tne  resemblance  to  Ex.  ^27-14  and  the 
quotation  of  Ex.  346/  in  17/.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
chapters  (JE)  two  strands  appear s  (most  clearly  in  13 17b 
ff. ),  but  even  with  the  aid  of  Dt.  1 19-45  4  a  clean  analysis 
is  scarcely  possible.  In  one  account  (E)  twelve  men  are 
sent  up  into  the  hill-country  of  the  Amorites  {cp  Dt. 
I20)  ;  thev  go  as  far  as  the  Valley  of  Eshcol  and  bring 
back  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the  land,  and  report  on 
the  population  of  the  different  regions  of  Palestine 
(13i7<\  18  in  part,  2023/.  26^*  2933*)  ;  in  the  other  (J) 
men  are  sent  up  into  the  Negeb,  penetrate  to  Hebron, 
and  bring  back  word  that  the  land  is  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  but  the  people  are  strong  and  dwell  in 
fortified  cities  (17^,  18  in  part  19  22*  27*  28).  Caleb  gives 
his  vote  for  an  immediate  invasion  ;  but  his  companions 
declare  the  undertaking  impossible  (30/  J).  The  people 
are  dismayed  and  propose  to  return  to  Egypt  (14 1*  3  J 
4  E) ;  14  8/.,  commonly  attributed  to  J  and  regarded 
as  part  of  Caleb's  speech  (1330),  are  perhaps  originally 
a  remonstrance  of  Moses  (cp  Dt.  1 29-31)  in  E  (86  Rje). 
The  transpositions  which  have  been  proposed  are  then 
unnecessary.  The  secondary  passage  14n-24  (cp  Dt. 
I34-40  and  P  in  Xu.  1426^)  seems  to  have  supplanted 
- — perhaps  in  part  incorporating — the  sentence  of  Yahwe, 
only  25b  (E,  cp  Dt.  1 40)  remaining.  The  sequel,  39^-45, 
seems  to  be  from  E,  with  some  editorial  amplification 
and  change;    cp  J  in   21 1-3.      [Cp  Moses,   Negeb, 

§7-] 

The  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  supporters  by  fire 

from  heaven  (16  irz  b*  2  3-11  16-24  26a  27a*  35)  is  from  P, 

_.  though   not  all   of  the  same  age  (see 

Korah  Dathan  below'§11):  theuprisingoftheReuben- 

,   1..         =' ites  Dathan  and  Abiram  against  Moses, 

and  Abiram.0       .  ..    •    ,  .      .,  ,.  "  : 

and  their  fate — the  earth  opening  and 

swallowing  them  up  with  all  that  belonged  to  them — 
from  JE  (cp  Dt.  116).  Doublets  in  the  narrative  (see 
especially  32/ )  suggest  that  both  J  and  E  have  been 
drawn  upon,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
separate  the  two  strands.6  Others  recognise  but  one 
source,  more  or  less  amplified  by  later  hands  in  13/!  and 
28^  ;  the  indicia  point  on  the  whole  to  E  (Schrader, 
Kuenen,  etc. ).  The  beginning  of  the  story  is  not  intact ; 
we  do  not  learn  what  these  men  had  said  or  done  before 
Moses  summoned  them,  nor  are  the  antecedents  of  15 
clear. 

With  P's  account  of  the  drawing  of  water  from  the 
rock  in  2O1-13,  which  is  dependent  on  JE  in  Ex.  17i-7, 
R  Char,  9t\  fi  are  confined  fragments  cognate  to  one 
"  '  -''  of  the  sources  of  the  narrative  in  Ex. ; 
these  (ib*  3a  5  ?Zb)  are  generally  attributed  to  J.  The 
name  (Waters  of)  Meribah  attaches  to  Kadesh  (Ezek. 
47i9  4828   Dt.  3251);8  the  narrative  is,    therefore,   in 

1  See  Kosters,  Historie-beschoitwing,  37  ff.;  Oort,  Tk.T 
i^iff.  (1869);  Kayser,  Vorexilisehes  Buck,  81  ff.  (1874);  E. 
Meyer,  ZA  TIV\  139(1881);  Kue.  Th.  7"  11  545^(1877) ;  Stein- 
thal,  ZVPs.  12  276  ff.  (1880) ;  We.  CHV)  103  ff.  336  ff.  ;  WRS, 
Or/Cft)  400  ff;  Bacon,  Exodus,  177  ff.;  Carpenter  and 
Harford-Battersby,  ad  be. 

2  Or  perhaps  a  still  later  hand  (Kuenen,  E2  ;  Carpenter  and 
Harford-Battersby,  Js). 

3  Kuenen  is  alone  in  ascribing  the  repetitions  and  discrepancies 
to  interpolations  and  glosses  in  a  single  source  (E). 

4  Cpalso  Josh.  H6-15  Nu.  2664/  32  6-15. 

5  Land,  Godgeleerde  Bijdragen,  1865,  pp.  967  ff.;  1866,  pp. 
W^ff.  ;  Oort,  ib.  i860,  pp.  205^!;  Graf,  Gesch.  Biieher,  1866, 
pp.  8g^C;  Kosters,  Historie-beschouiuing,  119  ff.;  Schrader 
De  Wette,  Einl.  289;  Kue.  T/i.T\1i^  ff.:  Hex.  §  6,  n.  37 
8  16,  n.  12  ;  We.  CHW  105  ffiwff.;  WRS,  OT/Cm  402  /. 
Th.NDJ.loc.;  Bacon,  Exodus,  iqoff.;  Baudissin,  Priestertlium, 
Mf.  276  /.;  Kittel,  History,  §  22;  Carpenter  and  Harford' 
Battersby,  Hex.     See  also  Dathan  and  Abiram,  Korah. 

6  See  Dillmann,  Bacon,  and  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby. 
"  On  20  1-13  see  Co.  ZA  TH'  11  \ff.  (1891). 

8  So  Dt.  33  2  also  is  rightly  emended  ;  cp  @. 
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•  place  here  rather  than  before  the  advent  at  Sinai.1  The 
other  name,  Massah,  associated  with  Meribah  (Ex.  17 7 
Dt.  338),  gives  rise  to  difficult  questions  (see  Massah 
AND  Meribah).  From  Dt.  922  it  may  be  inferred  that 
in  JE  the  provocation  at  Massah  also  followed  the  de- 
parture from  Horeb.2  P  must  once  have  contained  a 
clearer  account  of  the  fault  of  Moses  and  Aaron  than 
we  now  find  ;  see  v.  24  27  13/.  Dt.  32 51.  The  negotia- 
tions with  Edom,  20 14-21,  are  in  the  main  from  E  (cp 
21 21-23);  l9 /■  <  which  sets  in  afresh,  is  probably  an 
expansion,  rather  than  a  fragment  of  J  as  has  been 
surmised.  The  conflict  with  the  Canaanites,  21 1-3  (cp 
Judg.  1 16/. ),  is  from  J,  a  counterpart  of  14  41-45  ;  the  fiery 
serpents,  4^-9,  from  E,  connecting  with  2022a.  The 
following  itinerary  is  derived  from  JE  (cp  P  in  33)  ;  it 
is  not  complete — a  fragment  which  probably  preceded 
12  is  recognised  in  Dt.  106/. — nor  unitary  ;  the  pheno- 
mena are  attributed  to  composition  ( 18^-20, a  or  the 
whole  of  16-20 4  being  ascribed  to  J)  or  to  extensive 
interpolation  ;  iZb-20  anticipate,  and  bring  us  to  the 
same  point  we  reach  in  22/  The  poetical  pieces  justi- 
catives  in  14/  17/  27^  are  noteworthy.  The  war 
with  Sihon,  21-31,  is  generally  assigned  to  E  ;  24^  25 
seem  to  be  foreign  to  the  source,  perhaps  containing  a 
fragment  of  J,  26  a  later  editorial  note;  32  is  connected 
with  24^  (<S,  Jazer),  and  in  diction  shows  affinity  to 
Judg.  1  (J)  ;  33-35  are  an  addition  derived  from  Dt.  31-3. 
Chaps.  22-24  are  wholly  from  JE  ;  only  22 1  is  from 
P,  and  the  reference  to  the  sheikhs  of  Midian  in  2247 
perhaps  RP — others  suppose  that  they 
were  named  in  J.    The  story  of  Balaam 


6.  Chaps.  22-24 : 
Balaam.5 


was  contained  in  both  J  and  E  ;  22 
22-35  (the  speaking  ass)  is  from  J,  and  the  antecedents 
of  this  version  appear  in  2-21  where  many  doublets  give 
evidence  of  the  union  of  two  sources  (cp  3a  3b,  ia  t,b, 
etc.),6  in  one  of  which  (E)  Balaam  is  summoned  from 
Pethor  in  Syria  (5*,  cp  23?  Dt.  234  [s]),  in  the  other  (J) 
from  among  the  neighbouring  Ammonites  (5^,  Sam. 
Pesh.  Vg. ).  God's  revelation  in  the  night  (iff.  19/.) 
has  characteristic  marks  of  E  ;  17/  (cp  2411-13)  is  from 
J,  to  which  source  7  also,  with  a  more  or  less  considerable 
part  of  the  preceding  verses,  and  probably  n,  is  to  be 
ascribed.  The  four  oracles  in  the  following  chapters 
fall  into  two  groups,  distinct  in  the  form  of  introduction 
and  somewhat  different  in  character,  especially  when 
manifest  instances  of  contamination  and  redactional 
adjustment  are  set  aside."  Those  in  24,  as  is  now 
generally  recognised,  are  from  J,  the  two  in  23  from 
E  ;  8  a  harmonistic  connection  imitated  from  23n-i4  is 
made  by  RJE  in  2327-30  ;  in  2235  also  the  same  hand  is 
seen.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  last  oracle, 
probably  in  two  stages,  2420-22  and  23/  ; 9  on  the  age 
of  these  verses  see  Balaam,  §  6. 

Chap.  25 1-5,   describing  the  seduction  of  the  people 

by  the    Moabite  women,    is    from  JE  (cp    Hos.  9 10); 

_  doublets  indicate  the  presence  of  more 

B il P       l'i» '  than  one  source'  3<z  5  may  be  ascribed 
Baal-peor.       tQ  E      The  conciusjori|  the  nature  of 

which  may  be  inferred  from  4  5  (cp  also  Dt.  43/),  was 
omitted  by  RP,  who  put  in  its  place — as  an  instance  of 
the  execution  of  5 — the  story  of  the  sin  of  an  Israelite 
prince  with  a  Midianite  woman  and  its  consequences 

1  In  Ex.  176  '  Horeb'  is  premature  ;  cp  19  1/ 
'■!  Sec  Exodus,  §  5,  Exodus  (Book),  83  V. 

3  E.  Meyer,  etc. 

4  Bacon,  and  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby. 

5  For  the  literature  see  Balaam,  §8  ;  add  E.  Meyer,  ZA  Til' 
1 1 17^  (1881)  ;  Stade  ib.  \^f>ff.,  GVl\i\^,ff.;  Del.  ZKU  X  il  1 19 

ff.  (1888);  Bacon,  Exodus,  218  ff.;  Carpenter  and  Harford- 
Battersby,  Hex.  1 224  ff.  ;  v.  Gall,  Zusumiiicnsclzimg  n. 
Herkunft  d.  Bileam  Pericope,  1000  ;  Steuernagel,  SI.  A  r.  1899, 
p.  340^,  Eimuanderun°:  d.  israel.  Stdmme,  72/.  (1901). 

6  (On  the  difficulty  here  referred  to,  cp  Pethor.  1 

7  Kuenen  is  almost  alone  in  deriving  all  four  from  one  source 
(E) ;  see  also  Steuernagel,  SI.  Kr.  72  340  (1899). 

»  Di.,  We.  CHW  ubff.,  Co. 

9  On  24Zr-24  see   Hommel,  Altisrael.    Ueberliefcrung,   245 

(=J4//7'245)- 

W  Kue.  Tli.T  18 527 / 
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(6-15),  sacrificing  at  the  same  time  the  introduction  of 

the  latter  ;   1-5  itself  is  perhaps  not  unmutilated. 

We  know  from   Dt.  3 11  ff.  (see  especially  18-20) 1  that 

JE  contained  the  allotment  by  Moses  to  Gad  and  Reuben 

.    -,         _.  m  of   the   conquered    territories    E.    of  the 

/  .  P" .      '  Jordan,  on  condition  that  their  armed  con- 

territones    ;.         .    .      ,,  .       .t,    ,,        ., 

*  i-<    j       j    tingent  should  co-operate  with  the  other 
of  Gad  and  t  .J*    .    ..         ,  .       \.        c        A        „  . 
„      ,        .,     tribes  in  the  subjugation  of  western  Pales- 
Reuben.-     ,.         ..     .        J  6        ...       ,  .     ,. 
tine,      Such  an  account  is  found  m  >.u. 

32,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  deuterono- 

mist's  source — presumably  E — has  been  preserved  in  it  ; 

20-27,    which  in  substance   corresponds   most  nearly  to 

Dt.  3  18-20,  can  hardly  in  its  present  form  be  ascribed  to 

either  E  or  J.      The  phenomena  seem  to  indicate  that  a 

late  author  has  rewritten  the  account,  following  in  the 

main  the  representation  of  his  source  and  to  some  extent 

employing  its   phraseology  ;    28-32   is   from    P.      Verses 

6-15  belong  to  an  advanced  stage  in  the  history  of  the 

redaction.  ^      In  39  41/".  we  have  fragments  of  J,  of  the 

same  kind  as  several  disconnected  notices  in  Josh,  and 

Judg.  1  ;   Budde  puts  them  with  Josh.  17  14-18  ;  whether 

other   parts   of  1-5   or   34-38   are   taken   from  the  older 

narratives  is  questionable. 

The  sources  from  which  J  and  E.  drew  their  materials 

are  of  various  kinds   and  values.4     The  invitation   to 

9  Ultimate   Hobab  .(1029/-)    preserves   the  memory 

,  of  the  historical  relation  of  Israelites  and 
-  ,  „  Kenites  ;  the  story  of  the  spies  {13/.) 
indistinctly  reflects  the  fact  that  Caleb 
alone  reached  its  seats  about  Hebron  from  the  S.  ;  the 
settlements  of  Machir  and  Jair  (3239-42)  and  probably 
also  the  cities  of  Gad  and  Reuben  (34-38)  represent  tribal 
movements  or  territories  at  a  later  time.  The  poems 
in  21  are  ancient ;  whether  they  are  rightly  interpreted 
is  another  question.  The  traditions  of  the  sanctuary  at 
Kadesh  do  not  yield  as  much  as  might  be  expected — 
little  more  indeed  than  the  fact  that  it  was  long  the 
religious  centre  of  the  tribes,  some  memories  of  conflicts 
with  the  population  of  the  Negeb,  and  the  legend  of  the 
origin  of  the  copious  fountains,  the  Waters  of  Meribah, 
which  Moses  by  miracle  caused  to  spring  from  the  rock  ; 
the  name  ('controversy'),  originally  perhaps  equivalent 
to  the  later  'En  mishpat  (Gen.  I47),  suggested  the  '  con- 
troversy'  of  the  people  with  Moses.5  Other  stories  are 
explanations  of  names;  so  Taberah  (' burning ')  and 
Kibroth-hataavah  ( '  graves  of  desire, '  11)  ;  the  origin 
of  the  bronze  serpent  (21  $ff. )  is  an  etiological  legend  of  a 
different  kind.6  Stories  with  a  distinct  purpose  are  the 
prophesying  elders  (11),  Miriam's  leprosy  (12),  the  fate 
of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  of  Korah  (16).  A  theory 
of  the  relations  of  Israel  to  the  neighbouring  peoples 
finds  expression  in  the  embassies  to  Edom  (20 14^)  and 
to  Sihon  (21  21  Jf.)  ;  cp  also  the  story  and  prophecies  of 
Balaam  (22-24). 

In  Nu. ,  as  in  Ex.  and  Lev.,  it  is  plain  that  P  is 
not  the  work  of  one  author  nor  of  one  age.7     In  Nu. 

10  P*  chaus    -^I2"14  Nve  con,e  to  tne  end  °f  Moses* 

'    -.    "      career ;    we  are,   in   fact,   at  the  same 

RfipnnHarv        P°int   which  is  reached    in    Dt.  32 48-52 

secondary.  (p)  Jn  the  redaction  of  the  Penta_ 
teuch  these  verses  could  stand  only  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  beyond  Jordan  and  the  last  admonitions  of 
Moses  (Dt. ),  and  they  were  accordingly  transposed  to 
that  place,  where  comparison  shows  that  they  are  pre- 
served in  their  primitive  form  ;  their  original  position  in 

1  Dt.  3  12-20  has  been  somewhat  extensively  interpolated.  Cp 
also  Josh.  1 12^. 

-  Kayser,  Vorexilisches  Buch,  94^(1874);  Kue.  Th.  Til  47a 
^559^(1877);  Hex.%6,n.  42,  $13,11.39;  We.C//[2)  115,351  ; 
Macon,  Exodus,  234^;  Addis,  Hex.  ;  Carpenter  and  Harford- 
Batter*by,  Hex.  1  239^7; 

3  Kue.  Th.  T 11559^;  We.  C77(2)  351.  Di.,  Ki.,  etc.,  regard 
them  as  ultimately  from  J  (worked  over  by  a  redactor)  ;  Patterson 
attributes  them  to  a  deuteronomistic  hand. 

4  See  Historical  Literature,  §  3. 

5  If  Massah  be  the  same  place  it  may  signify  '  ordeal '  waters 
See\VRSM5«;;.|2)  181. 

0  See  Idol,  §  4,  Nehushtan. 

7  See  Exodus  (Book),  §  5,  Leviticus,  §§  2,  32. 
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P,  however,  was  in  Nu.,  immediately  preceding  the  in- 
stallation of  Joshua  (27  15-23);  after  this  nothing  is  in 
order  but  the  ascent  of  Abarim  and  the  death  of  Moses, 
P's  account  of  which  is  preserved  in  Dt.  34.'  On  the 
other  side,  the  position  of  the  second  census,  with  its 
close — the  generation  of  the  exodus  had  now  all  passed 
away — indicates  that  the  late  author  (Ps)  found  the 
command  to  Moses  (27  ™ff-)  in  this  place.  It  follows 
that  Nu.  28-36  are  out  of  place,  and  there  is  a.  strong 
presumption  that  they  contain  supplementary  matter 
appended  by  later  hands  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

An  examination  of  the  chapters  in  detail  confirms  this  pre- 
sumption. Nu.  28-29  40  (30  1]  is  a  highly  elaborated  novel  to 
P's  calendar  of  feasts  in  Lev.  23  (28  3-8  =  Ex.  20  38-42).  Chap.  30, 
on  vows  by  persons  who  are  not  sui  juris,  embodies  a  restriction 
the  necessity  for  which  can  only  have  grown  out  of  the  increas- 
ing religious  independence  of  women  ;  formulation  and  diction 
are  late.     Chap.  31,  the  vengeance  taken  on  the  Midianites  (cp 

25  16-18),  with  precedents  for  the  purification  of  warriors  and 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  historical 
midrash,  resembling  parts  of  Judg.  20  and  numerous  chapters  in 
Ch.  The  author  of  v.  ih  felt  the  inappropriateness  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  story  after  27  i^ff.  Chap.  32,  the  assignment  of 
territories  E.  of  the  Jordan  to  Gad  and  Reuben,  has  been  touched 
upon  above  (§  8).  It  there  seemed  probable  that  the  chapter  is 
based  upon  an  older  source  (E?),  but  it  is  in  the  main  the  work 
of  a  writer  of  the  priestly  school  not  far  removed  in  age  from  the 
author  of  the  preceding  chapter;  6-15  are  not  improbably  still 
more  recent ;  they  presuppose  Yif.  substantially  in  their  present 
composite  form.2  Chap.  33  1-49,  a  list  of  the  marches  and  en- 
campments of  Israel  from  Rameses  to  the  Plains  of  Moab,  pro- 
fessedly written  by  Moses  (2),  is  in  fact  a  compilation  by  a  late 
author  not  from  P  alone  but  from  other  sources  in  the  Hexateuch 
(especially  Ex.  15  227?  27  Nu.  11  34  f.  21 10  /.  Dt.  106 /).3 
Others  suppose  that  a  list  originally  found  in  Pc;  has  been 
extensively  worked  over  and  interpolated  by  later  editors.1*  In 
this  difference  of  opinion  the  position  of  the  list  in  this  appendix 
is  not  without  weight.  Several  of  the  names  do  not  elsewhere 
occur  in  the  Hexateuch.5  The  compiler  has  been  singularly 
unfortunate  in  the  place  he  has  given  to  36-40.  Chap.  33  50-56 : 
extermination  of  the  Canaanites.**  The  hortatory  character  of 
the  verses  is  foreign  to  P ;  50-53  shows  both  in  the  introductory 
formula  and  in  contents  affinity  to  H  (cp  Lev.  2<i  1 — ma'sklth  only 
in  these  two  passages — 30  10  4)  ;  54  has  been  brought  over  from 

26  53,/^ ;  55  is  to  be  compared  with  Josh.  23  13  Judg.  2  3  (for  the 
figure  cp  also  Ezek.  28  24).  The  verses,  with  their  composite 
reminiscences,  were  prefixed  by  a  late  redactor  to  34.  Chap.  34  : 
boundaries  of  Palestine,  designation  of  a  commission  to  divide 
the  land  among  the  tribes.  The  chapter  seems  to  be  supplemental 
to  2652-56,  itself  secondary.  In  what  remains  of  P's  account  of 
the  division  of  the  land  in  Josh,  there  is  no  allusion  to  such  a 
commission  (cp  Tosh.  18  2^7  JE,  and  14  1  ff.  P),  nor  are  the 
actual  N.  and  S.  boundaries  the  same;  cp  also  Ezek.  47  13-17 
48  r.  Chap.  35  1-8,  forty-eight  cities  assigned  to  the  Levites  — 
including  the  six  cities  of  refuge  first  mentioned  in  v.  11 ;  the  execu- 
tion of  these  directions  is  found  in  Josh.  21.  The  provision  con- 
flicts with  1821-24  2662,  according  to  which  the  Levites  were  to 
have  no  landed  inheritance.  Chap.  35  9-34  :  cities  of  asylum  and 
law  of  homicide  (see  Josh.  20).  The  law  corresponds  in  substance 
and  intent  to  Dt.  19  1-13,  cp  also  Ex.  21 12-14.  The  casuistic 
formulation  is  foreign  to  P,  and  resembles  Ex.  21  or  Lev.  25 ;  nor 
is  the  phraseology  consistently  that  of  the  priestly  legislation. 
The  phenomena  suggest  that  the  present  law  is  founded  upon  a 
law  of  homicide  and  asylum  derived  from  H,  or  one  of  the  collec- 
tions which  served  as  the  sources  of  H.  The  older  toroth  are  in 
part  preserved  with  little  change  (see,  e.g.,  ibjf.)  \  two  strata  of 
editorial  additions  may  be  recognised,  one  akin  to  Rh  (see  especi- 
ally  33/,  and  observe  the  introductory  formula,  q/.),  the  other 
a  late  representative  of  P's  school,  to  whom  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
making  of  the  '  congregation  '  judges  (cp  Dt.  10  12)  and  perhaps 
the  substitution  of  the  amnesty  at  the  death  of  the  '  high  priest " 
for  an  older  general  pardon  by  a  new  king.  Chap.  30,  heiresses 
must  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe,  is  a  novel  to  27  t-ii  (see 
also  Josh.  17  jf.)  ;  like  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  a  case  decided  by 
Moses.  It  is  dependent  also  on  Lev.  25  io_^C  (reversion  in  the 
Jubilee  year),  though  the  bearing  of  this  provision  is  not  altogether 
clear. 

Thus  Nu.  28-36  appears  to  belong  entirely  to  the 
younger  strata  of  the  priestly  law  and  history. 

By  no  means  all  of  P  in  Nu.  1-27  was  contained  in 
the  History  of  the  Sacred  Institutions,  or  belongs  to  the 
oldest  stratum  of  priestly  legislation.  The  lack  of 
unity  is  conspicuous  in  the  several  passages  which  have 
for  their  subject  the  setting  apart  of  the  Levites  for  the 

1  See  Klo.  St.  A~r.  44  256  f.  (ifyi)  =  Pentateuch,  2-29  jf.,  see 
also  115/,  cp  We.  CHP)  115. 

'■*  See  especially  Kue.  Th.TU  559  J?. (1877);  We.  t~77<2)  351. 

3  Demonstrated  by  Kayser,  I'orexilisches  Buch,  07-90  ;  cp 
We.  CHM  184  ;  Kue.  Ilex.  §  6,  n.  43. 

4  Dillmann,  Kittel,  Kautzsch. 

6  See  Wanderings,  Wilderness  of. 

6  Cp  Ex.  34. 12/  23  24  Dt.  7  1  -6  Josh.  23  4-13  Judg.  2  1-5. 
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service  of  the  tabernacle;   viz.,    1 47-53  (cp  2 33)  3s  ^ 
4  85-26  17  [17i6^]18i-7.      The  three 


11.  P  in  chaps. 
1-27  :  the 


Levites.1 


passages  in  1  3  and  4  have  to  do  with 
the  numbering  of  the  Levites,  their 
substitution  for  the  firstborn  of  Israel, 
and  the  assignment  of  specific  duties  in  the  removal  of  the 
tabernacle  to  the  three  Levite  clans,  (JltsIkhi,  Kohath, 
and  Merari.  At  least  three  strata  can  be  distinguished  ;  2 
the  oldest  is  3s-io  11-13,  l^ter  than  this  is  14-39  4°-44. 
youngest  of  all  4  ;  the  simple  and  general  commandment 
of  the  first  is  successively  amplified  and  heightened  ; 
4 16-20  seems  to  be  later  than  1-15  21-49.  Chap.  85-26  is 
younger  than  4  ;  note  the  lower  age  of  entering  the 
service  (824,  cp  4i  ;  seealso  1  Ch.  23-^4  26),  the  extrava- 
gant purifications (86,  cp  Lev.  148/;  17,  cp  19),  and  the 
symbolical  'waving'  (11  13);  15^-22  23-26  are  probably 
a  supplement  to  5-1511.  In  Nu.  18 1-7  there  is  no  allusion 
to  a  previous  choice  and  consecration  of  the  Levites  ; 
the  definition  of  their  duties  and  careful  discrimination 
of  their  office  from  the  priesthood  are  superfluous  after 
014^  4  S  5-26  and  even  after  35-13  ;  IS  1-7  must  therefore 
be  ascribed  to  a  different  source.  The  relation  of  18  ij\ 
to  16  f.  (contention  about  the  priestly  prerogative)  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  was  at  this  point  that  PG  (see  col.  2081, 
n.  3)  introduced  the  assignment  of  the  Levites  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary.  The  older  representation  of  P  in 
16  is  that  Koran  (a  Judsean)  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  princes  of  the  congregation  opposes  the  exclusive 
claims  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  the  priesthood  ;  all  the 
congregation  is  holy.  In  the  attempt  to  vindicate  their 
claims  they  perish  (16  ia  2  [except  the  first  words]  3-7*2 
19-24  [except  the  words  'of  Koran,  etc.]27«35).  Alater 
redactor  transformed  Korah  and  his  companions  into 
Levites  who  aspired  to  specifically  priestly  functions, 
and  otherwise  worked  over  the  story  (especially  in  8-n 
16-18},  adding  36-40  [17 1-5]. 

The  story  of  the  plague  (I641-50  [176-15])  and  the 
miracle  of  the  rod  that  budded  (17  i-n  [16-26])  have  the 
same  purpose  ;  they  prove  that  Yahwe  has  chosen  the 
family  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  minister  to  him.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  a  later  addition;  17 12/;  [27  _/!] 
connect  better  with  I641-50  [I/6-15],  and  on  the  other 
side  contain  the  premises  of  18 1-7.  Chap.  18  1-7  ex- 
hibits some  duplication — in  part  contamination  from 
3,  if. — and  other  evidence  of  retouching  by  late  hands.3 

The  rest  of  18  deals  with  the  support  of  the  clergy  ; 
the  dues  of  the  priests  (8-20),  the  people's  tithes  to  the 
Levites  (21-24),  and  the  tithe  of  the  Levites  to  the 
priests  (25-32).  The  long  catalogue  of  priestly  per- 
quisites (cp  Lev.  10 12-15)  presents  extreme  claims;4  it 
is  natural  to  suspect  that  an  older  and  more  modest 
tariff  has  been  enlarged,  but  in  its  present  form  the 
passage  appears  to  be  homogeneous,  unless  we  might 
regard  igf.  as  the  original  nucleus.5  The  tithe  to  the 
Levites  (21-24)  is  connected  by  22  with  1-7  17 12/.  [27/.] 
and  the  older  form  of  P  in  16  (Korah  and  his  com- 
panions not  Levites);  the  verses  show  dependence  on 
Ezek.  44 10 13.  The  tithe  of  the  Levites  to  the  priests 
(25-32)  exhibits  some  features  which  suggest  that  an 
older  torah  underlies  25-28  at  least. 

The  gifts  of  the  princes  (ch.  7)  were  made  'on  the 
day  that  Moses  made  an  end  of  setting  up  the  taber- 
12  Than  7*  nac^e '  (1  10  84  88);  the  place  for  the 
th'p  p-tft      f*  chapter,   therefore,   is    immediately    after 

the  princes    Ex" 40'     °n  the  other  hand'  the  refer" 
*  '    ence  to  the  census  (2),  the  names  of  the 

princes  (12  18  24  etc. ),  the  wagons  for  the  transport  of 

the  tabernacle  given  to  the  Gershonites  and  Merarites 

but  not  to   the  Kohathites   (3-9),6  presuppose   Nu.  14. 

,  '  Sea  We.  CHV)  1 78^  ;  Kue.  Hex.  §  6,  n.  35.    For  the  general 
literature  see  Levites. 

2  See  We.  CHV)  179^ 

3  Dependence  on  Ezek.  44  is  also  apparent. 

4  See  Wellh.  ProlM)  150  Jf. 
5Cp5a/ 

6  The  use  of  wagons  is  not  contemplated  even  in  the  late 
chap.  4,  nor  in  10 17. 
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The  whole  character  of  the  chapter  stamps  it  as  one  of 

the  latest  products  of  the  school  to  which  the  amplification 

of  Ex.  35-40  is  due  ;  six  whole  verses  are  repeated  verbatim 

twelve  times  with  only  the  change  of  the  donors'  names. 

Chap.  \f.  are  in  great  part  a  mechanical  enlargement 

of  an  older  and  much  briefer  text,  reminding  us  in  this 

,,  ~  ,  ,  respect  of  Ex.  35-40  Lev.  8  ;  more  than 
13.  Chap.  1/. :        r    .         .      ..  .'  , 

the  census  •  one  ge  ln  the  exPans,on  mAY  be 
«  j  _  *  _!  observed.  The  order  of  the  tribes  in 
order  of  camp    ,       ,  „  .  .  ..         ,  „ 

and  march  a         presents  curious  variations  ; '  2, 

which  brings  Judah  to  the  head  of  the 
list,  is  the  younger  ;  the  parenthetical  introduction  of 
the  results  of  the  census  in  the  general  orders  of  Yahwe 
to  Moses  concerning  the  encampment  is  singularly  inept ; 
the  circumstantiality  of  the  whole  is  characteristic  of  the 
epigoni  of  the  priestly  school  (cp,  esp. ,  4  7).  The 
order  of  march  is  given  also  in  10 13-28,  at  the  moment 
of  departure  from  Sinai  (IO11/.  ),2  and  that  is  the  place 
at  which,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  Pc,  we 
should  expect  to  find  it ;  but  10 13-28  exhibit  syntactical 
peculiarities  which  indicate  a  very  late  date  ;  it  has 
been  surmised  (by  Dillmann)  that  these  verses  have 
supplanted  an  older  text.  The  details  of  the  census 
in  1  also  appear  to  be  elaborated  by  later  hands  ;  the 
order  of  the  tribes  in  17-47  differs  from  that  in  5-15,  and 
agrees  with  2  in  the  peculiar  position  of  Gad  (but  cp  0)  ; 
observe  also  the  relation  of  1 44-47  to  233/  The  oldest 
stratum  of  P  in  these  chapters  may  have  contained  no 
more  than  the  command  to  number  Israel,  and  brief 
statistics  of  the  several  tribes  with  their  totals.  •*  The 
relation  of  this  to  the  census  of  26  will  be  considered 
below  (§  15). 

The  rule  regarding  the  passover  is  given  in  the  form 

of  a  precedent,  the  decision  by  Moses  of  a  case  brought 

„,  ,      before  him  at  the  passover  of  the  second 

th  ?'        j    year-      The  date  in  9  *  conflicts  with  1 1, 

pos  po  where  we  are  already  two  weeks  beyond 

passover,  etc.    the  Paschal  season.     An  o]d  tSr&ki  in 

a  formulation  akin  to  H,  is  incorporated — with  much 
expansion — in  10^-14,  and  traces  of  phraseology  kindred 
to  H  rather  than  to  P  are  easily  discerned  in  2/  under 
that  of  Ps.  Verses  15-23  :  the  cloud  over  the  tabernacle 
gave  the  signal  to  march  or  to  encamp.  The  passage 
has  no  connection  with  the  preceding  ;  15a  sets  in  at 
precisely  the  point  we  have  reached  in  Ex.  40  34/. ,  and 
the  following  verses  are  parallel  to  Ex.  4O36-38.  It  is 
not  unsuitably  placed  before  the  breaking-up  of  the 
encampment  at  Sinai  (IO11/),4  but  in  its  present 
form  it  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  the  oldest  stratum 
of  P.  Chap.  10  1-10  :   the  silver  trumpets.      The 

making  of  the  signal  trumpets  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
preparations  for  the  departure  10n/.,  but  precisely 
the  verses  which  establish  this  connection  (5-7)  are 
proved  by  the  abrupt  change  of  person  and  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  enumeration  to  be  an  interpolation  in 
dependence  upon  2  ;  2b  /3  is  harmonistic.  There  re- 
mains a  law  for  the  convocation  of  the  congregation  and 
of  the  princes  respectively  (1  ?a  3/  8),  the  age  and 
original  position  of  which  are  uncertain  ;  it  may  perhaps 
be  put  in  the  same  class  with  81-4.  Verses  9/,  use  of 
trumpets  in  war  and  at  festivals,  are  plainly  older  than 
1-8,  and  apparently  kindred  to  H  (so  Horst  and  others) 
or  its  sources  ;  cp  Lev.  2324  (H  under  Ps?). 

P's  account  of  the  departure  from  Sinai  is  found  in  11/ 
(13-28  are  secondary — or  tertiary;  see  above,  §  13); 
this  was  followed  by  P's  version  of  the  story  of  the 
spies  and  the  sentence  upon  the  generation  of  the 
wilderness  (see  above,  §  3,  begin. ) ;  the  narrative  was 
continued  by  the  story  of  Korah  and  his  abettors  (in  its 
older  form)  in  16  \a  2*  j-ja  19-24  27a  35  (see  above,  §  n) ; 
the  plague  (I641-50  [17  6-15]) ;  the  miracle  of  the  rod 
that  budded  (17i-n  [16-26]) — perhaps  secondary;   the 

1  Cp  also  7 10  13-28 (both  agreeing  with  2).  Ex.  1  2-4  Gen.  468^ 

2  Chap.  105/  is  a  gloss  ;  see  below,  §  14. 

3  The  two  references  to  the  census  in  Ex.  30  n-16  and  38  24-26 
are  both  in  late  contexts. 

4  Compare  the  position  of  1035^?.  in  E. 
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designation  of  the  Levites,  I81-7  (see  above,  §  11); 
P's  part  of  the  story  of  the  water  from  the  rock  (20 1*  2  3b 
6  8a*  to  12 — altered  by  RP  to  obliterate  the  sin  of  Moses 
and  A. iron);  the  death  of  Aaron  (2022^-29  21ion<2  22i 
256-8  [9]  14/".  [10-13  16-18  later  expansion]).  Of  the 
narrative  little  more  than  this  can  be  vindicated  to  PG. 

The  census  in   Moab  (ch.  26)  is  not  expressly  said  to 

be  the  second,  though  this  is  implied  in  v.  64  (R).1     The 

_,  chapter  is  formally  connected  by  v.  1  with 

*l-  „?!..:  :  258/  (the  plague).      The  numbering  of 


the  census 


the  tribes  is  the  basis  of  the  division  of 


the  land  (52-56),  and  is  therefore  in  place 
here,  while  the  census  in  1  has  no  manifest  end.  In 
contrast  to  1  the  clans  of  the  several  tribes  are  named  ; 
cp  Gen.  46  (Ps)-  A  striking  discrepancy  is  noted 
between  Nu.  2658  and  Ex.  5i6Jf.  Nu.  317-20  (cp  also 
16 1  a) ;  the  priority  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  26  (Wellh. 
CHW  184/;.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  the  hypo- 
thesis that  26  is  the  oldest  of  the  census  lists.  Verses 
9-T1,  based  on  Nu.  16  in  its  composite  form,  are  a  late 
interpolation  ;  59  is  probably  glossed  from  Ex.  2 1  and 
otherwise;  64/.  is  redactional,  cp  14 29 34. 

As    in    several    other    instances    in    PSt   the    law   re- 
garding the  inheritance  of  women  is  given  in  the  form 
f*\\       97  of  a  decision  by  Moses  establishing 

16.  unap.i/j-ii:  a  precedent   and  rule.      It  is  not 

inheritance  01      unnaturally  placed  after  the  census 
women.  -n   2g  .    c^   especial]yi   2633;    27  3 

refers  to  the  story  of  Korah,  apparently  in  the  older 
form  of  16  2-7,  in  which  his  supporters  were  members 
of  the  secular  tribes.2  An  old  law  in  formulation 
resembling  the  to  roth  in  H  is  incorporated  in  8^-n  ;  the 
case  is  similar  to  the  deferred  passover  in  9  and  the 
story  of  the  blasphemer  in  Lev.  24 10^ 

Many  of  the  laws  and  institutions  in  chaps.  1-27  have 
_  ,    already  been  discussed.11     Of  the  rest 

17.  Laws  ana  -t  .^  doubtful  wnether  any  were  con- 
lnatitutions  in  .  .     ,  .     ,,  ,  „. J.  e  .- 

_,,  tamed  in  the  original  History  of  tne 

^  "  '     Sacred  Institutions. 

Chap.  51-4:  lepers  and  all  other  persons  suffering 
from  uncleanness  excluded  from  the  camp.  The  latter 
prescription  goes  beyond  anything  elsewhere  in  the 
legislation  in  the  stringency  with  which  it  draws  the 
consequence  of  the  theory  of  the  holiness  of  the  camp 
in  the  midst  of  which  Yah  we  dwells  ;  the  law  for  the 
purity  of  warriors,  Dt.  239-14,  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  Vv.  5-8  area  novel  to  Lev.  61-7  [520-26],  to  which 
a  general  rule  about  the  priest's  dues  (9/.)  is  annexed 
from  an  older  source  (cp  18 19  _/".).  Vv.  11-31  :  the 
ordeal  of  jealousy.  The  formulation  of  the  tordh  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  laws  in  Leviticus  which  we  have  found 
to  be  comparatively  old;  the  beginning  (1112a)  and 
close  (29)  suggest  that  it  was  taken  from  the  same  old 
collection  which  was  the  principal  source  of  H  ;  it  has 
been  expanded  and  glossed  by  later  hands  in  a  way 
similar  to  Lev.  17  or  IZ^ff.,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  old  law  from  the  later  accretions.  In  the 
ceremony  of  the  bitter  water  itself  it  may  be  suspected 
that  two  forms  of  the  ordeal  have  been  combined.4 

Chap.  61-8  contain  a  tordh  kindred  to  Lev.  13  f. ,  and 
not  improbably,  like  the  law  of  the  leper,  derived  from 

,  „  «,  c  the  chief  source  of  H  ;   in  7  contamina- 

18.  Cnap.  61-21:  r  T        tn     \r  i_ 

theNazarite     t,c>°  ,from    Lev-^»/    maX   be   sus- 

pected  ;  9-12  are  a  novel  to  i-8.     Verses 

13-21  prescribe  a  ritual  similar  to  those 

in   Lev.  6/.;    cp  Lev.  2 ;    19/    resembles    525/      Old 

customs  in  part  underlie  the  law  (the  shaving  of  the 

head,   18,  the  boiled  shoulder,   19),   but  in  general  the 

more  elaborated  rite  has  superseded  the  older  rule. 

Vv.  -21-2-]  :  the  priest's  benediction  ;  misplaced  here 
. — its  natural  position  (in  PG)  would  be  in  proximity  to 

1  The  allusion  in  r*.  4  is  a  gloss. 

2  Possibly,  however,  to  the  present  composite  text  of  P. 

3  For  those  in  1  f.  see  §  13  ;  3/  §  11  ;  8  5-26  §  11  ;  9/.  §  14 ; 
IS  §  11. 

4  See  Sta.de,  ZA  Til' 15  166-178(1895);  Carpenter  and  Harford- 
Battersby,  Hex.  1 igijf.     See  Jealousy,  Ordeal  of. 
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Lev.  922/.  Chap.  81-4:  the  candelabrum  and 

care  of  the  lamps;  cp  Ex.  21  ™f.  Lev.  24 1-4. x  All 
three  of  these  passages  are  astray;  only  Ex.  2531-40 
stands  in  its  proper  place.  The  natural  connection  for 
the  directions  in  Nu.  8  1-3  is  in  the  immediate  sequel  of 
Lev.  9,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  ever 
stood  there  ;  probably  the  verses  are  secondary  ;  v.  4  is 
a  gloss  from  Ex.  25  z*  ff. 

Chap.  15i-i6:  the  prescribed  quantities  of  flcur,  oil, 
and  wine  [mtnhdk)  to  accompany  various  sacrifices. 
Noteworthy  agreement  in  formulation  and 
P'  *  diction  connects  the  law  with  H  ;  compare 
the  introduction  with  Lev.  23g/  (cp  Lev.  I923  202); 
13-16  with  Lev.  17  10  13  15.  The  phenomena  seem  to 
indicate  that  an  old  tordh  touching  voluntary  offerings, 
which  perhaps  once  stood  in  proximity  to  Lev.  23  (H's 
feasts),  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  a  paragraph 
regulating  the  minhdh  ;  the  expansion  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  a  writer  of  the  same  school  as  the  priestly 
reviser  of  Lev.  22>qff.\  the  awkward  form  of  14-16 
suggests  the  hand  of  a  late  editor  or  scribe.  The 
tordh  17-21,  introduced  as  in  1  /  (see  above),  is 
assumed  in  Ezek.  44  30  to  be  familiar  ;  cp  also  Neh.  1037. 
An  old  law  requiring  first-fruits  of  barley  grits  has  here 
been  modified  ;  the  word  ha  11  ah  in  20  is  a  gloss,  as 
appears  from  its  syntactical  isolation  and  its  absence 
from  21  as  well  as  from  Ezek.  Vv.  22-31  are  attached 
to  the  preceding  without  introduction,  though  upon  an 
entirely  unrelated  subject — the  sin-offerings  of  the  con- 
gregation (22-26)  and  of  the  individual  (27-31)  respectively. 
The  law  is  a  partial  parallel  to  Lev.  4  (cp  51-13),  but 
both  the  formulation  and  the  prescribed  sacrifices  are 
different;  cp  Lev.  414  with  Nu.  1624,  Lev.  428  with 
Nu.  I527. £  The  two  belong  to  different  strata  of  the 
priestly  legislation  or  the  practice  of  different  times. 
Lev.  4  is  undoubtedly  late ;  3  Kuenen  regards  Nu.  15  22-31 
as  later  still.  There  are,  at  least  in  22-26,  traces  of  an 
older  tordh  having  some  resemblance  to  those  in  H,  but 
the  evidence  is  not  so  clear  as  in  the  previous  cases. 
In  its  actual  form  the  law  seems  to  be  younger  than 
Lev.  51-13,  but  probably  older  than  Lev.  4.  Verses 

32-36  :  the  fate  of  the  man  who  picked  up  sticks  on  the 
Sabbath,  inserted  here  probably  as  an  instance  of  sin 
'  with  a  high  hand  '  ;  character  and  language  show  that 
the  story  is  a  bit  of  late  midrash,  similar  to  Lev.  24 10^ 
(the  blasphemer).  Vv.  37-41,  the  tassels  {stsith):  an 

old  tordh  set  in  the  distinctive  motives  and  phrases  of  H 
(see  Leviticus,  §  24);  40  is  perhaps  an  addition,  and 
in  38  the  persons  of  the  verbs  have  been  changed. 

Chap.  19    deals    with    the    red    heifer  —  a   means   of 

purification  for  those  who  have  contracted  defilement 

„  from    contact    with  a  dead  body   (see 

the  red  heifer   Clean-  §  z7)-    The  old  law"book  from 
which  Lev.  12  15  are  taken  must  have 

contained  provisions  for  purification  in  such  cases  ;  but 
the  missing  tordh  can  hardly  be  discovered  in  Nu.  19. 
The  chapter  consists  of  two  parts,  1-13,  14-22.  In  the 
former  we  miss  explicit  directions  for  either  the  making 
or  the  application  of  the  purifying  mixture  ;  in  the  latter 
we  find  both  (1718^),  but  without  any  allusion  to  the 
'  red  heifer. '  Verses  14-22  are  not  the  sequel  of  1-13,  but 
seem  rather  to  be  a  parallel  to  it  ;  note  the  new 
beginning  (14),  the  more  particular  definition  of  the 
causes  of  uncleanness  (14-16),  the  preparation  of  the 
water — apparently  from  the  ashes  of  an  ordinary  sin- 
offering  (17), 4  and  the  method  of  application  (i8_^). 
Though  the  rite  is  crude,  the  law  in  both  its  parts  seems 
to  belong  to  a  very  late  stratum  of  P  ;  the  only  refer- 
ence to  it  is  Nu.  31 23,  cp  19. 

Our    examination   of  the   Book    of   Numbers    shows 

1  See  Exodus  [Book],  §  c ;  Leviticus,  §  14. 

2  The  harmonistic  explanation  that  Lev.  applies  to  sins  of 
commission,  Nu.  to  sins  of  omission,  is  not  warranted  by  the 
text. 

3  Leviticus,  §  5. 

*  The  last  words  of  9  are  perhaps  a  harmonistic  gloss. 
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that  the  process  by  which  it  reached  its  present  form 

was    long    and    complicated.       As    in 

21.  Redaction.   ExoduS)   j   and  E  were  united   by  a 

redactor,  Rje.  wno  harmonised  them  where  it  was 
necessary  (e.g. ,  23  27  29),  and  sometimes  introduced 
speeches  of  his  own  composition  (14 11-34 — unless  this 
be  from  a  later  hand).  E,  at  least,  has  a  secondary 
stratum  represented  by  such  passages  as  11 16/  24^-30 
12.  The  narrative  of  JE  was  subsequently  united  with 
the  parallel  history  of  P  ;  sometimes  closely  interwoven 
with  it,  as  in  13/  16  20.  But  the  simple  hypothesis 
of  composition — JE  combined  with  a  '  priests'  code ' 
containing  the  history  of  P  and  the  mass  of  '  priestly ' 
laws — nowhere  proves  more  inadequate  to  explain  the 
actual  phenomena  than  in  Numbers.  Very  little  of  the 
legislation  or  legal  precedent  in  the  book  was  included 
in  the  History  of  the  Sacred  Institutions ;  much  of  it 
was  introduced  after  the  union  of  JE  and  P,  at  various 
times,  by  many  different  hands,  and  from  diverse 
sources.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  considerable  parts 
of  the  narrative,  such  as  the  secondary  stratum  of  16, 
the  election  of  the  Levites,  census,  order  of  encamp- 
ment, etc.  The  additions  found  their  place  in  part  in 
the  framework  of  PG,  or  at  least  within  its  limits  ;  in 
part  in  an  appendix  (28  ff.,  see  above,  §  10).  Some- 
times they  are  introduced  in  an  appropriate  place, 
frequently  otherwise  {e.g.,  19);  of  systematic  codification 
there  is  no  trace.1 

The  modifications  of  the  ritual  are  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  more  numerous  sacrifices  and  larger  re- 
venues for  the  priesthood  ;  these  correspond  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  actual  changes  in  the  practice  ;  in  part 
they  manifestly  represent  the  theories  of  scribes  rather 
than  any  more  tangible  reality.  In  the  history,  likewise, 
the  later  additions,  such  as  the  war  of  vengeance  upon 
Midian,  are  properly  described  as  midrash  ;  the  fiction 
has  a  purpose  and  embodies  a  theory. 

Frankel  describes  the  Greek  translation  of  Numbers  as 
poor  and  scrappy,  as  though  by  different  hands.2  Com- 
.  .  parison  of  Nu.  1  with  4  strongly  suggests  that 
©  in  these  chapters  is  the  work  of  two  inde- 
pendent translators :  thus  b'NI  n«  ns?:,  Xd/3ere 
o-PXW  '•  Xa/3e  rd  necpaXaiov  ;  □mnSB'D1?.  Kara  avyyevdas  : 
Kara  drjfiovs,  etc.  An  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
several  strata  of  the  book  such  as  would  be  necessary 
to  determine  whether  here,  as  in  Exodus  35^,  © 
witnesses  to  the  diaskeue  of  the  Hebrew  text,  has  never 
been  made.  There  are,  at  least,  no  such  considerable 
variations  in  the  order  as  in  Exodus. 

(a)  Commentaries.— Vater  (1805);  A.  Knobel  (1861);  C.  F. 
Keil    (i862,<2)  1870,   ET    1867) ;    F.   C.    Cooke   (1871) ;    J.    P. 

Lange  (1874,  ET  1879)  ;  E.  Reuss,  La  Bible, 
23.  Literature.  32  (1879),  Das  Alte  Testament,  3  (1893);  A. 
Dillmann  (1886);  H.  Strack  (1894). 

(b)  Criticism. — Bertheau,  Graf,  Noldeke,  Kayser,  Kosters, 
Colenso,  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  etc.  (for  titles  see  Exodus,  §  7, 
and  Dkuteronomy,  §  33);  Bacon,  Trip.  Trad.  Ex.  (1894); 
Addis,  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  1  (1893),  2  (1898); 
Carpenter  and  Harford -Batters  by,  Hex.  2  vols.  (1900).  In- 
vestigations of  particular  chapters  are  cited  in  the  footnotes 
to  the  respective  paragraphs.  G.  F.  M. 

NUMENIUS  (noymhnioc  [ANV],  §  72),  son  of 
Antiochus,  sent  by  Jonathan  (about  144  B.C.)  as  high 
priest  and  by  the  '  senate  '  of  the  Jews  on  an  embassy 
to  Rome  (1  Mace,  \2ibff.)  and  to  Sparta  (ii.  17,  cp 
1422;  see  Sparta).  He  was  afterwards  sent  on  an- 
other embassy  to  Rome — this  time  by  Simon  (about  141 
B.C.) — bearing  as  a  present  a  large  golden  shield, 
weighing  a  thousand  minas,  to  confirm  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  14  24,  cp 
15 15^)  Cp  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  given  by 
Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  85,  which  Josephus,  however,  assigns  to 
the  time  of  Hyrcanus  II.      See  Schiir.  Hist.  i.  I266/: 

NUN  (|-13  ;  as  if  '  fish'  [Aram.,  Ass.] ;  but  once  JU, 

1  The  relation  of  these  additions  to  the  secondary  stratum  of 
Ex.  is  frequently  close. 

2  Einflitss  der  palast.  Exegese  au/  die  alex.  Hermeruutik, 
T&Tjfr. ;  see  also  Popper,  Stiflshiitte,  165 /.  171  177^ 
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NCn,  1  Ch.  7=7  ;  n&yh.  an  old  corruption  of  nayn  [H 
for  N],  cp  Ges.  Ties.  864  ;  but  in  Nu.  13o[8]  n&YNA. 
[F],  in  Ch.  NOYM  [BA],  noyn  [L],  n&YHKOC  and 
"XOC  [Jos.]),  father  of  Joshua  (q.v.),  Ex.  33  u  Nu.  11 28 
Josh.  Ii,  and  often.  No  doubt  a  clan  name,  and 
probably  shortened  or  corrupted  from  Nahshon  (q.v.). 
The  name  is  of  much  interest,  for  it  takes  us  into  the 
heart  of  the  question,  Did  the  Israelites  have  names 
derived  from  animal -totems?  Does  '  Nahash '  (lit. 
'serpent'),  the  name  of  an  Ammonite  king,  justify  us 
in  supposing  an  Ammonite  serpent-clan  (cp  WRS  Kin. 
221,  304)?  If  so,  a  fish-clan  is  not  inconceivable,  the 
'  fish  '  being  perhaps  the  mythic  serpent,  such  as  the 
Babylonian  deity  Ea  (Oannes),  the  god  of  the  subter- 
ranean deep  which  is  coiled  round  the  earth  like  a 
serpent,  and  the  source  of  wisdom  and  culture.1  Well- 
hausen has  even  suggested  that  Amnon,  or  Aminon,  a 
name  in  David's  family,  means  '  my  mother  is  the  ser- 
pent'  (//GP),  24,  n.  2  ;  cp  Heid.W,  152,  n.  7).  There 
is,  however,  an  increasing  body  of  evidence,  the  force 
of  which  is  cumulative,  to  show  that  the  theory  of 
totemistic  family  names  must  be  applied,  if  at  all,  with 
the  greatest  caution,  many  of  the  names  quoted  (see 
Gray,  HPN,  88^)  being  strongly  suspected  of  cor- 
ruptness. Nahash,  for  instance,  is  very  possibly  a 
corruption  of  '  Achish '  (see  also  Ir-nahash),  and 
Amnon,  or  Aminon,  of  'jiyn,  or  'J?yp,  '  a  man  of  Maon' 
(for  an  analogy  see  Shephatiah)  ;  Maon  was  prob- 
ably in  the  district  of  Jezreel  to  which  Amnon's  mother 
Ahinoam  belonged.  The  theory,  therefore,  that  Joshua's 
father  was  named  '  Fish  '  or  '  Serpent,'  or  (we  may  add) 
that  Levi  is  connected  with  '  Leviathan'  (Skipwith),  is  still 
more  improbable  than  the  theory  that  the  name  of  the 
Assyrian  capital  really  means  '  fish-dwelling  '  (see  Nine- 
veh, §  1).  On  this  ground,  and  on  that  of  the  wide 
prevalence  of  corruption  in  clan-names,  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  m  (MT  Nun)  to  be  corrupt.  What  then  is 
most  probably  the  true  name  of  Joshua's  clan  ?  The 
present  writer  has  already  presumed  to  give  a  new 
answer  to  this  new  question  (see  Joshua).  Joshua  was 
the  closest  of  the  friends  of  Moses,  and  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  clan,  if  we  should  not  rather  treat 
both  Moses  and  Joshua  as  the  eponyms  of  kindred 
clans.  Now  Joshua  should  be  another  form  of  Abishua 
=  Abi-sheba,  which  is  an  Aaronite  name,  and  closely 
resembles  Eli-sheba,  the  name  of  a  Judahite  clan  with 
which  '  Aaron  '  intermarried.  That  Abi-sheba  and  Eli- 
sheba  are  really  names  of  the  same  clan  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  Now  Eli-sheba  is  introduced  to  us  as 
'daughter  of  Amminadab,  sister  of  Nahshon.'  It  is 
very  probable  that  according  to  another  representation 
Jo-sheba,  or  Abi-sheba,  or  Eli-sheba  was  the  son  of 
Nahshon,  and  that  pg>ru  was  sometimes  written  in  the 
abbreviated  form  ju.  Nahshon  (q.v.)  probably  has 
arisen  out  of  [una  ;  Joshua,  like  Moses,  was  probably 
connected  in  legend  with  the  N.  Arabian  Cush.  Cp 
Moses,  §  6. 

According  to  Tob.  1  1  [A]  one  of  Tobit's  ancestors  was  named 
vavrj.     See  Aduel.  T.  K.  C. 

NURSE.  The  nurse  or  foster-parent  occupied  among 
the  Israelites  as  dignified  a  position  as  in  ancient  Greece 
or  Rome.  Families  were  sometimes  put  under  the  care 
of  male  servants  :  cp  2  K.  10s,  who  '  brought  up '  {^1, 
2  K.  106  ;  cp  Is.  1 2  Hos.  9 12  etc. )  their  charges.  Such 
aservantwasjEHiEL(3).  See  Family,  §  13.  'Nurse' 
is  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew  woi  ds  : — 

1.  n3£N,  omtnetk  (lit.  'one  who  supports,'  Tttfyvds),  used  of 
Naomi  (Ruth  4 16)  who  was  nurse  to  Ruth's  child,  and  of  the 
woman  who  had  charge  of  Mephibosheth  (2  S.  4  4). 

2.  nprp,  meniketh  (lit.  'one  who  suckles');  of  Deborah 
q.v.)  the  nurse  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  35  8,  Tpo<)>ds  )  ;  cp  also  2  K.  11  2 

1  On  the  'fish  of  Ea '  (Nun-la;   cp  the  Bab.  name  Nflnla, 
(Hommel,  A  HT  300),  see  Jensen,  Kosmol.  iiff.    Cp  the  theory 
of  Nold.  and  Wellh.  that  nin  (Eve)  properly  means  '  serpent, 
the  primeval  serpent.    See  Adam  and  Eve,  §  3,  n.  3. 
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(=2  Ch.  22  u)  and  Ex.  2  7  (rpofavowa.).  The  pi.  nip'J'O 
occurs  Is.  40 23  ('nursing  mothers'  EV),  together  with  D'32X 
^'nursing  fathers, '  or  foster-fathers,  Ti9y\voi),  which  in  the  sing. 
is  found  only  in  Nu.  11  12  (rid-qvos).     Cp  Family,  §  10. 

NUTS.  1.  Ti:X,  igoz  (k^pya  Ct.  6iif),x  denotes, 
according  to  the  ancient  versions  and  almost  unanimous 
tradition,  the  walnut-tree,  Juglans  regia,  L.  This  is 
the  proper  meaning  not  only  of  Kapva  by  which  © 
renders  tgoz,  but  also  of  the  words  akin  to  the  latter  in 
Aram,  and  Arab,  {gauzd  andgauz);  these  Semitic  forms 
have  their  origin  in  Persian.  The  walnut  is  native  in  all 
the  regions  from  E.  temperate  Europe  to  Japan,  its  S. 
limit  coinciding  roughly  with  that  of  the  vine.  Though 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Greece,  the  walnut  was  not 
much  regarded  by  the  Greeks  until  they  obtained  a 
superior  sort  (named  by  them  Kapvov  (3a<ri\iK6v  or 
irepviKbv)  from  Persia  ;  the  Romans  also  regarded  it  as 
of  Persian  origin  (de  C.  Orig.  342/!). 

^.  cmes,  bvtnlm  {reptjxivBos  or  repifiivdos ;  Gen. 
43  uf),  are  almost  certainly  'pistachio  nuts'  as  in  RVm?-. 
The  word  is  akin  to  Syr.  betmetha  '  terebinth '  ;  cp 
Ar.  butm  (cp  Ass.  butnu),  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
.Syr.  word  (Frankel,  139).  The  nuts  are  the  fruit  of 
Pis/aria  vera,  L. ,  a  shrub  whose  native  country  is 
Palestine,  extending  into  Mesopotamia  ;  elsewhere  it  is 
an  importation. 


OATH 

These  nuts  would  form  a  natural  component  in  <, 
present  carried  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  ;  in  the  latter 
country  they  are  '  still  often  placed  along  with  sweet- 
meats and  the  like  in  presents  of  courtesy. '  See  Frlit, 
§  13.  N.  m. — w.  r.  i.-D. 

NYMPHAS  (EV,  with  Tisch. ,  Treg. ,  Lightf. ,  Zahn), 
or  (RV™£-  with  Lachm. ,  WH)  Nympha  (nymoScXn 
may  be  either  NYMtpoTN,  i.e.,  the  masc. ,  or  ny'mcJjan, 
i.e.,  the  fem.  ;  see  below),  with  '  the  church  that  is  in 
his  house'  (so  AY  ;  but  RV  '  their  house  '),  is  saluted  in 
Col.  4 15.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  'house' 
referred  to  was  in  Laodicea  or  in  Hierapolis — most 
probably  in  the  latter  (cp  Col.  413),  as  the  '  brethren  '  in 
Laodicea  are  mentioned  separately.  Nymphas  (masc.) 
is  enumerated  in  the  Chronicon  Pasckale  among  the 
seventy  disciples  of  the  Lord  ;  cp  Bolland,  Ada 
Sanctorwn,  Feb.  28.  The  name  would  be  a  contraction 
from  Nvmphodorus  or  Nymphodotus. 

The  rare  occurrence  of  the  name  {CIA  3  1105  pv/xi^as  ;  cp  CIG 
1290  ;  CIL  257,  Nyphas?)  might  lead  to  the  alteration  of  auTov 
(DEFGK.L,  etc.),  in  Trip  «ar'  oIkov  avr.  iKKKrt<riav,  into  avrrjs 
(B  67*),  whilst  aiiriiv  (NACP),  though  adopted  by  RV,  Tiscli., 
and  Treg.,  is  surely  a  mere  reminiscence  of  1  Cor.  10  19  Rom. 
16  5,  for  '  the  brethren '  must  have  had  more  than  one  house. 
The  objection  to  vvfjuftav  is  that  the  form  is  Doric  (Lightf., 
Abbott,  Zahn) ;  this  is  overruled  by  Hort  (App.  163  a),  but 
surely  'Martha'  and  'Lydda,'  being  Semitic  names,  are  not 
quite  parallel  to  '  Nympha '  (for  Nymphe). 
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OABDIUS  (co».Bi[e]loc  [BA]),  1  Esd.927  RV  [AV 
om.]  =  Ezral026  Abdi  (q.v.,  2). 

OAK  (]i?N  etc. ),  Gen.  358  etc.     See  Terebinth. 
OAR.    1.    DiC'D,    wifj".;/,    KCOTTH.    Ezek.  276;    and 

Oarsman,   Eitrp,  missot,  KoiwT]\drt}s,  Ezek.  27  2at. 

2.  D'l:'_,:n\  'dni  Ziiyit,  '  fleet  with  oars,'  Is.  33  21.     See  Shu1. 

OATH  (Anglo-Saxon  dtf/i;  Goth,  aitks ;  etymology 
uncertain).  '  An  oath  may  be  defined  as  an  asseveration 
or  promise  made  under  non-human  penalty  or  sanction  ' 
(IiBf>)  s.v.  ;  cp  Heb.  616).  The  use  of  the  oath, 
mention  of  which  is  made  throughout  the  OT,  presup- 
poses l  legal  system  in  some  stage  of  development. 
At  what  precise  date  the  oath  came  into  vogue  among 
the  Hebrews  cannot  be  determined  (cp  Lev.  5i  [P])  ; 
but  the  need  of  it  must  have  been  felt  as  soon  as  a 
case  arose  in  which  no  witnesses  could  be  found  with 
whom  to  confront  and  confound  the  accused  (Eft.  226-n). 
1  Terms  See  Law  anu  JL's'rlCE-  §  IO-  The  common 
and  lisp  I^eDrevv  equivalent  s*bhudh  (ni^.zz'j  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  (v3^;  ;  in  Niphal 
'to  swear')  that  supplied  the  word  for  'seven'  (jniy, 
«s'|. 

'  Seven  is  a  sacred  number  among  the  Semites,  particularly 
affected  in  matters  of  ritual,  and  the  Hebrew  verb  "to  swear" 
means  literally  "to  come  under  the  influence  of  seven  things." 
Thus  seven  ewe  lambs  figure  in  the  oath  between  Abraham  and 
Abimelech  at  Beersheba,  and  in  the  Arabian  oath  of  covenant 
described  by  Herodotus  (3  8)  seven  stones  are  smeared  with 
blood'  (WRS,  Rel.  SemX-*\  cp  Beer-sheua,  and  for  the 
number  otm,  Gui.333  Lev.  4  6  Nu.  23  1  29  Josh.  64813  Zech. 
39  Rev.  123  15  7  Mt.  1245,  etc.).     Cp  Ku.mber,  §  5. 

Another  word,  'alah  (n\v),  which  is  often  translated 
'oath,  means  literally  'curse,'  and,  therefore,  when  it 
is  used  something  more  awful  than  the  ordinary  oath  is 
intended. 

Solemn  as  was  the  oath  alone,  its  awfulness  was 
greatly  increased  when  a  curse  was  added.  To  express 
this  twofold  idea  Hebrew  sometimes  combines  the  two 
words  (Xu.  521  ;  cp  1  K.  831  2  Ch.  622  Neh.  IO29  Dan. 

'  [In  Cant.  I'm  'garden  of  nuts'is  exactly  parallel  to  'garden 
of  pistacio-nuts  '  (Est.  7  -,/.,  DVJcan  njj ;  MT  has  the  improbable 

Jivan  ':,  cp  1 5  -|^-rt  yjen ':)]. 
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9 n).  In  the  case  of  'dldh  an  imprecation  was  always 
added  ;  in  the  case  of  ^bhudk  there  need  be  none. 

The  oath,  as  Benzinger  says  (art.  '  Eid  '  in  PREQ)),  '  played 
a  great  part  among  the  Israelites  in  ordinary  life ' ;  but  on 
common  occasions  the  less  severe  form  of  oath  was  deemed 
sufficient. 

So,  when  a  promise  was  made  by  one  person  to  another  (Gen. 
24  8  Josh.  21720  2  S.  21  7  1  K.  243  Tob.  820),  by  one  tribe  to 
another  (Josh.  '.'  20),  by  a  people  to  its  god,  king,  or  priest  (Judg. 
21  5  1  S.  H26  2  Ch.  l.'i  15  1  Esd.  S  93  96  Judith  8  11  30  Jos.  Ant. 
\ii.  1 1  xv.  10  4),  or  by  Yahwe  to  Israel's  ideal  ancestors  (Gen.  20  3 
Dt.  7  8  1  Ch.  16  16  Ps.  10.j  9  Jer.  11  5  Ecclus.  44  21  Bar.  2  34). 

The  meaning  of  the  terms  may  be  illustrated  by 
Mt. 's  version  of  Peter's  denial  of  Jesus.  Peter  in  the 
first  instance  denied  simply  ;  in  the  second  he  denied 
with  an  oath  (Mt.  2rj72  TjpvrjaaTo  fxera  8pKov — i.e.,  he 
made  use  of  the  Zbhu  ah)  ;  in  the  third  he  began  to 
utter  an  imprecatory  oath  (ijp^aro  KaTadefxarl^eLi'  nal 
6[ivveiv — i.e. ,  he  employed  the  'didh  in  addition  to  the 
s'hhiYdh).  Peter  did  not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  EV, 
use  blasphemous  language  ;  what  he  did  was  to  employ 
the  most  solemn  form  of  oath.  The  three  denials, 
indeed,  represent  the  three  Jewish  methods  of  making 
an  asseveration.  The  first  method  was  that  used  by 
Jesus  himself  (Mt.  2663/ ). 

Of  the  forms  which  the  oath  took  when  expressed  in 

words  several  are  mentioned  in  the  OT.      These  are  : 

o  t?„_™»  'God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also '('^-ncy-nD 
2.  Forms.  „     ,     ,         „     '.  * 

fpDi'  ,131  c-n\s\  1  S.  I4441  2  S.  335  1  K.  223; 

variations  of  this  are  :  '  God  do  so  to  thee,  etc'  1  S.  317, 
'God  do  so  to  the  enemies  of  David,  etc'  1  S.  25  ?2, 
'God  do  so  to  Abner,  etc'  2  S.  39,  'and  the  Gods  do 
so  [to  me],  etc'  1  K.  19-').  'As  Yahwe  liveth' 
(mrr-'n,  i  S.  I439I96;  variations  of  this  are,  .in-n" 
■p'EJ  'nil  'as  Yahwe  liveth  and  as  thou  thyself  livest ' 
1  S.  2O3,  -^-n  \nn  'm  mrr-'n,'  'as  Yahwe  liveth  and  as 
my  lord  the  king  liveth'  2  S.  15 21).  '  Yahwe  is  a  witness 
between  me  and  between  thee  for  ever'  (-rn  [iy]  w.T 
D^ip-iy  ij'21,  1  S.  20  23;  or,  reading  DSijny  instead  of 
inserting  ij.'  after  ,h,t,  '  Yahwe  is  an  everlasting  witness,' 

1  In  1  S.  I444  '?  is  to  be  added  after  <P,  or  to  be  understood. 
See  the  remarks  of  Driver,  and  H.  P.  Smith. 

2  On  the  different  punctuation  of  'n  in  these  passages  see 
H.  P.  Smith  on  1  S.  14  39.  v        & 
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etc. ).  '  The  God  of  Abraham  .  judge  between 
us'  (T3*3  laBtf1  DiVUN  ^nSx).    'By   myself  have   I 

sworn,  etc'  (vijnc'J  *3.  Gen. '22i6,  Yahwe  being  the 
speaker).  That  Paul  used  some  kind  of  imprecation  is 
implied  in  2  Cor.  I23  Phil.  18  Gal.  I20. 

For  these  passages  Tylor  compares  the  words  of  Atrumasius 
'I  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  as  I  have  learned  of  the  apnsilu,  1 
call  God  to  witness  on  my  soul '  {A  pal.  ad  Imp.  Co?ist.  ;  see 
Augustine,  De  Mend.i%\  Epist.,  cl.3g;  cl.  4250;  Enarr.  in 
Psalm.  SS  (4);  Sertn.  307  319). 

The  Jews  are  said,  moreover,  to  have  sworn  by  heaven  (cp 
Dalman,  Wovtc  Jesu,  1 168./),  by  the  earth,  by  the  sun,  by 
Jerusalem,  by  the  temple  (see  Mishna,  Shebuoth  4  2  ;  Mt.  li  34 
23  16;  Bcrakfwtk  55  ;  Kiddushin  71  a  ;  Maiinmmles,  )'ad  I/a~ 
Hnzdkd,  Hilkoth  SkHmoth  12),  by  the  angels  (Jos.  BJ  ii.  HI  4) 
and  by  the  lives  of  distinguished  persons  (den.  4i'  15  1  S.  1  26 
17  55  2  S.  11  n  14  19). 

In  taking  an  oath  it  was  usual,  in  order  to  add 
solemnity  to  the  occasion,  to  lift  up  the  right  hand 
towards  heaven  (Gen.  1422  Dt  ^40  Dan.  127  Rev. 
IO56  ;  cp  Homer,  //.  19  254,  Pindar,  Olymp.  7  r~x>). 
Hence  'to  lift  up  the  hand'  is  used  as  an  equivalent  of 
'to  swear'  (Kk.  68  Ps.  106  26  E/.ek.  205  ;  cp  Ps.  141s, 
'Their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood,'  and 
Ar.  yamin  'an  oath,'  lit.  'right  hand').  Sacrifice  often 
formed  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  (see  Sacrifice 
and  cp  //.  3276).  Sometimes  it  was  the  practice  to 
divide  a  victim  and  to  pass  between  the  pieces  (Gen. 
15ioi7  Jer.  34i8;  cp  the  Ar.  kusam,  'an  oath1  from 
kasama,  'to  divide  into  parts,'  aksama,  'to  swear'). 
Cp  Covenant,  §  5.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of 
putting  the  hand  under  another's  thigh,  referred  to  in 
Gen.  242  4729  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  i.  I61),  it  seems  plain  that  it 
grew  out  of  the  special  sacredness  attaching  to  the 
generative  organ  ;  fruitfulness  being  of  specially  divine 
origin,  the  organ  of  it  in  man  could  by  the  primitive 
Semites  be  taken  as  symbolising  the  Deity. 

Parallels  are  quoted  by  Ew.  Alterthumetfi),  26,  and  Knob.- 
Dillm.  ad  loc. ;  Tylor  also  gives  a  particularly  interesting  parallel 
from  Australia  (see  note  in  Spurrell's  Genesis^),  ■2ijJ\). 

According  to  Tylor,  the  practice  is  better  described 
as  a  covenant  ceremony  than  as  an  oath-rite.  But  can 
we,  among  the  Hebrews,  dissociate  covenants  or  com- 
pacts from  swearing? 

The  prophets  did  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  doing 
without  oaths  ;  indeed  to  proclaim  the  sSbuak  of 
„  ™       ,  .         ,  Yahwe  was  part  of  the  prophet's  work 

the^rohets   (Zeph'  2g  ''  cp  Schultz'  OT  TkeoL  1  266 
,  ",  ,  rETTl.      Perjury  is  denounced  by  them 

and  of  Jesus.  L      J'  }    3  ..,      c  ,? ,     ,, 

as   putting  a  man  outside  01  Yahwe  s 

religion    (Ezek.  16  59    17  13  16  18  19;    cp    Ps.  154,    'that 

swears  to  another  [reading  *ny-iV.    <&,    Pesh. ,    RVms-, 

Wellh.],  and  changes  not'  ;    244,  '  and  who  swears  not 

deceitfully').     In  post-exilic  times  there  were  not  wanting 

men  who  scrupled  to  take  any  oath  in  daily  intercourse. 

See  Eccles.  9  2,  which  would  perhaps  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  principles  of  the  later  Essenes,  who  are  said  (Jos. 
i?/ii.  8  b)  to  have  esteemed  swearing  on  ordinary  occasions  as 
worse  than  perjury  ;  and  cp  Ecclus.  23q-ii. 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  Mt.  034  J  as.  5 12  (this 
passage  is  important  because  it  very  possibly  contains 
the  true  form  of  a  part  of  the  saying  in  Jesus'  sermon). 
The  great  teacher  takes  up  a  definite  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  prevailing  theories  respecting  oaths.  As 
F.  C.  Burkitt  (Two  Lectures  on  the  Gospels,  1900),  fol- 
lowing Dalman  (  Worte  Jesu,  1 187),  has  well  pointed  out, 
Jesus'  peculiar  use  of  '  Amen '  must  have  arisen  out  of 
this  repugnance  to  oaths.  'Amen'  is  no  oath,  but 
involves  a  not  less  solemn  asseveration  of  the  truth  of  a 
statement.  Lk.  sometimes  uses  dXrjdws  or  itr'aXy  Betas 
where  Mt.  and  Mk.  have  &fiijv  (Dalman,  186  ;  cp  Amen, 
§  2).  Jesus,  however,  is  also  reported  to  have  said  that 
'  whatsoever  is  more  than  yea  or  nay  is  of  the  evil  one ' 

\v-     37.     TO    8k    TrepLGffbv    TOVTCOV    €K     TOV    TTOVTJpOU    IctIv), 

which  could  not  possibly  be  said  of  l  serious  and 
reverent  oath  by  the  living  God.  This  most  solemn  oath 
indeed,  Jesus  himself,  according  to  Mt. ,  recognised  in 
his  trial  (Mt.  26  63/.;  but  cp  Mk.  H61  /.  =  Lk.  22  70). 
Perhaps  a  passage  in  the  Mishna,  Sh&b.  4 13,  may  illustrate 
its  meaning.     It  is  there  laid  down  that  if  one  man  adjures 
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another  with  the  words,  '  By  heaven  and  earth  ! '  the 
adjuration  is  not  binding ;  if,  however,  he  adjures  by 
one  of  the  divine  names,  it  is  binding.  The  first  part 
of  this  saying  Jesus  would  certainly  not  have  sanctioned  ; 
the  second ,  he  certainly  would.  To  support  this 
statement  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Mt.  23i6/!,  where, 
after  denouncing  the  casuistry  of  the  '  blind  guides  '  of 
Jewish  laymen  he  says,  '  And  he  that  swears  by  heaven, 
swears  by  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  him  that  is  seated 
thereon.'  To  say  that  Jesus  meant  that  an  oath  by  the 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  '  comes  of  the  evil  one,'  would 
be  beyond  the  power  of  any  Christian  theologian. 
This  binds  our  interpretation  of  Jas.  5 12  (on  which 
see  above,  and  cp  Mayor's  commentary).  Keim  {Jesu 
von  A'azi/n/,  2256)  appears  to  give  a  sounder  view  of  the 
meaning  of  Jesus  than  B.  Weiss  (A/a////<iust>7't7w>.  166). 
The  protest  of  Jesus  is  directed,  as  Hnltzmann  points 
out,  rather  against  the  lower,  casuistical  Pharisaism 
than  against  the  Pharisaism  of  a  nobler  type  which  we 
know.  See  also  Vows,  and  cp  Nownck,  HA,  s.v. 
'  Eid '  ;  and  for  NT  the  article  Ministry  and  Holtz- 
mann,  NT  TkeoL  1 102  105  139  f. 

M.  a.  c. ,  §  1/;  T.  K.  c. ,  §  3. 

OBADIAH  (iT"|2J/  and  -inHai/  [nos.  2,  6,  8], 
'servant  or  worshipper  of  Yahwe,1  §  37  ;  cp  Abdeel, 
and  Ar.  ' x Abdallah ,  Taimallat ,-  but  this  may  be  a 
later  view,  and  originally  the  men  afterwards  known  as 
Obadiah  may  have  borne  a  clan-name,  perhaps  'Arab! '  ; 
see  Obed,  and  especially  Prophet,  §  7  ;  ABA[e]i& 
[BAL]  generally). 

1.  The  prophet  (in  title  o(38eiov  [B*],  -5iov  [Be] 
apdtov  [KQ],  -Seiov  [A]  ;  v.  1  o&8eiov  [BJ,  -8tov  [Bb], 
a/35iou  [XAQ]  ;  subscription  ofiSeiov  [B*],  -Stov  [Bbc], 
af38eiov  [X],  -8iov  [A],  -dcuov  [Q] ;  Abdias,  2  Esd.  I39 
EV).     See  below,  Obadiah  (Book). 

2.  The  comptroller  of  Ahab's  palace,  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  old  Israelitish  religion,  in  the  days 
when,  prophetic  legend  said,  that  religion  was  pro- 
scribed by  Ahab  (1  K.  183-16,  lrvay.  a/35eiou  [B], 
-8lov  [AL]).  Violent  as  the  persecution  was,  Obadiah 
ventured  to  hide  a  hundred  prophets  of  Yahw<b  '  by 
fifty  in  a  cave. '  Many  readers  have  been  surprised  by 
Obadiah's  (or  'Arabi's?)  pusillanimous  speech  in  1  K. 
I89-14.  But  may  it  not  be  the  narrator's  object  to 
bring  out  the  fierceness  of  Ahab  and  the  superhuman 
courage  of  Elijah?  Later  tradition  has  more  to  say 
about  him,  identifying  him  with  the  prophet  (see  Jer. 
Comm.  in  Ob.,  the  third  captain  of  fifty,  who  came  to 
Elijah  (2  K.  I13)  ;  and  the  prophet's  widow,  for  whom 
Elisha  wrought  a  miracle  (2  K.  4i),  was  his  widow. 
His  tomb  was  shown  in  Samaria  with  those  of  Elisha 
and  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Epiiafthium  Paula 
describes  the  wild  performances,  analogous  to  those  of 
modern  dervishes,  enacted  before  these  shrines.  The 
true  story,  however,  may  have  been  much  misunder- 
stood ;  (55L  makes  a  brave  attempt  to  make  18  4  more 
intelligible,  but  criticism  has  recovered  the  original 
story  of  Obadiah,  which  later  copyists  distorted  (see 
Prophet,  §  7). 

3.  b.  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Ch.  8  38  9  44). 

4.  b.  Izrahiah  {g.v.)  of  Issachak  (i  Ch.  73  ^eijSSeia  [B], 
o|SSia  [A]). 

5.  A  Gadite  whocame  to  David  at  Ziklag(i  Ch.l2c;). 

6.  Father  of  Ishmaiah  (g.v.)  (i  Ch.  27  19,  mmy,  afSSeiov  [B], 
■Stov  [AL]). 

7.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hananlah  b.  Zerubbabel  (1  Ch.  3  21, 
o£Sias  [L]),  but  according  to  ©,  Vg.,  and  Pesh.,  he  belongs  to 
the  sixth  generation  from  Zerubbabel. 

8.  A  Merarite  Levite  (2  Ch.  34  12  irpi2V>  afSSuis  [AL]) ;  cp 
below  (9). 

9.  b.  Shemaiah  of  Jeduthun — also  Merarite  (1  Ch.  9  16,  ofi&ia. 
[A],  a(Sia  [L]),  see  Aeda  (2).  On  the  occurence  of  the  name  in 
Merarite  lists  see  Ibbi. 

10.  One  of  Jehoshaphat's  commissioners  for  teaching  the  Law 
(2  Ch.  17  7,  a^Lav  [B]),  mentioned  after  Ben-hail  (t/.v.),  i.e.., 
Ben-jerahmeel.     Was  his  true  name  'Arab!  (see  above)? 

n.  b.  Jehiel,  of  the  b'ne  Joab,  a  family  in  Ezra's  caravan  (see 
Ezra  i.,  §  2,  ii.,  §  15  [i]^;  Ezra  8  9  (a8eta  [B],  afrxSia  [A], 
ap&iov   [L])=i  Esd.  8  35  Abadias  (ajSaSias  [BA],   a/35tou  [L]). 
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Perhaps  the  priestly  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  7), 
Neh.l0s[6]  (ajSS[<-]ta  [BNA]  a£tas  [L]) ;  cp  12  25  (om.  BN*A), 
oj35ias  [Nc-amS*]»  apfiias  [L],  if  not,  however,  to  be  connected 
with  (8)  above. 

OBADIAH  (BOOK) 

Place  in  Canon  {§  1).  New  text-critical  basis  (§  5). 

Author  and  headings  (§  2).  Analysis  (§  6). 

Earlier  criticism  (§  3).  Origin  of  parts  1  and  2  (§  7 yC). 

Earlier  views  of  date  (§  4).  Literature  (§  9). 

In    the   Hebrew   OT   the    Book  of  Obadiah    stands 

fourth    among    the  twelve   'minor     prophets,  between 

p.  Amos  and  Jonah.      The  primary  reason  for 

'.     j,         this  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  chronological 

_  theory,    as    the   reference   at    the   close    of 

Amos  (9 12)  to  the  future  occupation  of  the 

Idumasan    territory  by  Judah,   an   event  which  is   the 

climax  of  the  so-called   'vision  of  Obadiah'    (Obad. 

18/!  21).      In  (55,  however,  Obadiah  comes  between  Joel 

and  Jonah,  and  certainly  the  parallelisms  between  Joel 

and  Obadiah  fully  justify  this  arrangement. 

Jerome  (on  Obad.  ±,  cp  Talm.  Sank.  39),  mentions 
a  current  Jewish  identification  of  Obadiah  with  the 
„    .    ,,  ,  steward  of  Ahab's  house  (Obadiah, 

2.  Author  and  „>       The    schoIion    at    the    head   of 


headings. 


Ephrem's  commentary,  however,  states 


that  Obadiah  was  of  the  land  of  Shechem,  of  the  district 
of  Beth-Ephraim.  The  Vita  Prophetarum  (for  the 
two  forms  of  which  see  Nestle,  Marg.  24/)  instead  of 
'  Beth-Ephraim '  gives  ^ffaxapa/^  and  fieddaxa.IJ.ap 
respectively,  and  further  states  that  Obadiah  was  the 
third  '  captain  of  fifty, '  whom  the  prophet  Elijah  spared 
(2  K.  I13/);  and  in  the  longer  form  of  the  Vita  it  is 
added  that  he  became  Elijah's  disciple,  and  went 
through  much  on  his  account.  This,  of  course,  has  no 
historical  authority ;  but  it  seems  possible  that  the 
original  tradition  knew  of  a  southern  Shechem  {see 
ShllCHEm).  Hrjdaxapafj.  represents  Beth-haccerem, 
which  is  probably  a  popular  modification  of  Befh- 
jerahmeel.  The  writer  of  the  original  prophecy  may, 
in  fact,  like  some  others  of  the  literary  prophets  (to 
judge  from  their  names),  have  been  of  Jerahmeelite  ex- 
traction. The  Jerahmeelite  element  in  Judah  increased 
after  the  Exile.  The  Talmud  (Sank.  39)  mentions  a 
view  that  Obadiah  was  an  Edomite  proselyte.  Of  the 
headings,  which  are  three,  the  last  ( '  Thus  has  the  Lord 
Yahwe  said  concerning  Edom ' )  is  not  quite  accurate, 
Yahwe  not  being  the  speaker,  according  to  MT,  except 
in  w.  2  4  8  13  16.  The  two  others,  'Vision  (  =  prophecy) 
of  Obadiah '  and  '  Obadiah '  scarcely  represent  the 
original  form  of  the  heading  ;  '  Obadiah,'  being  so 
vague  in  its  meaning,  would  have  been  followed  by 
'son  of.'  Probably  we  should  read  'any,  Arabl  (cp 
Obed),  and  find  a.  trace  of  the  view  (see  above)  that 
the  prophet  was  an  Edomite  proselyte.  T.  K.  c. 

[The  difficulty  of  this  small  book  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  and  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  an 
_  ..  earlier  solution  of  the  complex  problem 
'.,.  .  before  attempting  a  more  complete  explana- 
tion. We  will  therefore  throw  ourselves 
back  into  the  point  of  view  which  was  natural  in  1884, 
and  see  to  what  extent  this  enigmatical  book  had 
yielded  up  its  secret.  That  it  should  be  left  for  other 
critics  to  widen  the  earlier  solution  rather  than  for  the 
eminent  scholar  whose  work  we  use  as  a  starting- 
point,  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret.  Criticism,  how- 
ever, '  like  Dante  among  the  shades,  proves  its  life  by 
moving  what  it  touches'  (OT/OlK  preface,  ix).] 

We  begin  with  a  sketch  of  the  contents.  Yahwe  has 
sent  forth  a  messenger  among  the  nations  to  stir  them 
up  to  battle  against  the  proud  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Seir, 
to  bring  them  down  from  the  rocky  fastnesses  which 
they  deem  impregnable.  Edom  shall  be  not  only 
plundered,  but  utterly  undone  and  expelled  from  his 
borders,  and  this  he  shall  suffer  (through  his  own  folly) 
at  the  hands  of  trusted  allies  (w.  1-19).  The  cause  of 
this  judgment  is  his  cruelty  to  his  brother  Jacob.     In 
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the  day  of  Jerusalem's  overthrow  the  Edomites  rejoiced 
over  the  calamity,  grasped  at  a  share  of  the  spoil,  lay 
in  wait  to  cut  off  the  fugitives  (w.  10-14).  But  now  the 
day  of  Yahwe  is  near  upon  all  nations,  Esau  and  all  the 
heathen  shall  drink  full  retribution  for  their  banquet  of 
carnage  and  plunder  on  Yahwe's  holy  mountain.  A 
rescued  Israel  shall  dwell  in  Mt.  Zion  in  restored  holi- 
ness ;  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  regain  their  old  posses- 
sions ;  Edom  shall  be  burned  up  before  them  as  chaff 
before  the  flame  ;  they  shall  spread  over  all  Canaan, 
over  the  mountain  of  Esau  and  the  S.  of  Judah,  as  well 
as  over  Gilead  and  the  Philistine  and  Phoenician  coast. 
The  victorious  Israelites  shall  come  up  on  Mt.  Zion  to 
rule  the  mountain  of  Esau,  and  the  kingdom  shall  be 
Yahwe's  (if.  15-21). 

Sure  criteria  for  determining  the  date  appear  to  be 
furnished  by  vv.  10-14.  The  calamity  of  Jerusalem  can 
_  ..  only  be  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Nebuchad- 
.  ie;F  rezzar ;  the  malevolence  and  cruelty  of 
views  01  g^Q,^  on  tnat  occasion  are  characterised  in 
date.  s;m;iar  terms  by  several  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  writers  (Ezek.  25812/  35  Lam.  4  2r  Ps.  137). 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  verses  were  written 
under  the  impression  of  the  events  to  which  they  refer. 
To  regard  the  language  as  predictive  (Caspari,  Pusey, 
etc. )  is  to  misunderstand  the  whole  character  of  pro- 
phetic foresight.  The  opening  verses,  on  the  other 
hand,  present  a  real  difficulty.  Obad.  1-6  8  agree  so 
closely,  and  in  part  verbally,  with  Jer.  49 14-16  9/ 7, 
that  the  two  passages  cannot  be  independent ;  nor  does 
it  seem  possible  that  Obadiah  quotes  from  Jeremiah, 
for  Obad.  1-8  is  a  well-connected  whole,  while  the  parallel 
verses  in  Jeremiah  appear  in  different  order  interspersed 
with  other  matter,  and  in  a  much  less  lucid  connection. 
In  Jeremiah  the  picture  is  vague  and  Edom's  unwisdom 
(v.  7)  stands  without  proof.  In  Obadiah  the  concep- 
tion is  quite  definite.  Edom  is  attacked  by  his  own 
allies,  and  his  folly  appears  in  that  he  exposes  himself 
to  such  treachery.  Again,  the  probability  that  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah  incorporates  disjointed  fragments 
of  an  older  oracle  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  prophecy  against  Moab  in  the  preceding  chapter 
uses,  in  the  same  way,  Is.  15/  and  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam.  But  according  to  the  traditional  view,  the 
prophecy  against  Edom  in  Jer.  49  dates  from  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  so  that,  if  Obadiah  and  Jer.  49 
contain  common  matter,  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude 
with  Ewald,  Graf,  and  many  others,  that  Jeremiah  and 
our  Book  of  Obadiah  alike  quote  from  an  older  oracle 
(see,  however,  §  7).  Ewald  supposes  that  the  treacher- 
ous allies  of  Edom  are  the  Aramaeans,  and  the  time 
that  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  166)  ;  but,  if  his  general  theory  be 
accepted,  it  would  be  more  just  to  the  tone  of  the  prophecy 
to  refer  it  to  a  later  date,  when  Edom  had  been  for  some 
time  independent  and  powerful,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  Obad.  1-8  we  have  the  first  mention  of  that 
advance  of  the  Arabs  upon  the  land  E.  of  Palestine 
which  is  referred  to  also  in  Ezek.  25.  The  prominence 
given  to  Edom,  and  the  fact  that  Chalda^a  is  not 
mentioned  at  all,  make  it  probable  that  the  book  was 
not  written  in  Babylonia.  The  same  verse  speaks  of 
exiles  in  Sepharad  (q.  v. ).  Sepharad  is  probably 
Sardis,  the  Qparda  of  Darius  in  the  Behistun  inscription. 
The  language  is  quite  consistent  with  a.  date  in  the 
Persian  period. 

The  eschatological  picture  in  the  closing  verses 
equally  favours  a  late  date.  The  conceptions  of  the 
'rescued  ones'  (peleldk,  na^s),  of  the  sanctity  of  Zion, 
of  the  kingship  of  Yahwe,  are  the  common  property  of 
the  later  prophets.  Like  most  of  them,  too,  the  writer 
gives  expression  to  the  intensified  antithesis  between 
Judah  and  the  surrounding  heathen  in  the  prediction  of 
a  consuming  judgment  on  the  latter — the  great  '  day  of 
Yahwe.'  With  Joel,  in  particular,  he  agrees  in  some 
striking  points,  both  material  and  verbal,  so  closely 
that  one  of  the  two  must  be  dependent  on  the  other 
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(Joel3io  cp  Obad.  1014,  Joel33  cp  Obad.  11,  Joel  232 
3i7  cp  Obad.  17),  and  the  language  of  Joel332[s] 
certainly  seems  to  imply  quotation  from  Obadiah.  It 
is  also  plausible  to  see  a  point  of  contact  between 
Joel  36,  which  refers  to  '  sons  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ' 
as  having  been  sold  to  the  '  sons  of  Javan,'  and 
Obad.  20  '  the  exiled  band  of  Jerusalem  which  is  in 
Sepharad.'  Nor  can  we  pass  over  the  fact  that  while 
Obadiah  still  uses  the  phrases  'house  of  Jacob,'  and 
'house  of  Joseph,'  the  northern  tribes  have  become  to 
him  «.  mere  name ;  the  restoration  he  thinks  of  is  1 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  even 
Gilead  is  to  be  occupied,  not  by  Joseph,  but  by 
Benjamin.  w.  k.  s. 

There  are  three  critical  processes  which  have  to  be 

employed   in  order  more  fully  to  solve  our  problems. 

„       .      ,      We  must  first  be  searching  in  our  textual 

...     .  .      ."    criticism  ;   we  must  then  ascertain  the 

component  parts  of  the  work  before  us, 
if  we  suspect  it  of  being  composite  ;  we  must  lastly 
investigate  the  origin  of  each  part,  taking  it  in  connec- 
tion with  parallel  passages  elsewhere. 

The  principal  textual  corrections,  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  can  see,  are  as  follows  : — 

Verses  5-7  should  probably  run  thus1 — 

If  thieves  came  upon  thee, 

Would  they  steal  more  than  they  needed? 

If  vintagers  came  upon  thee, 

Would  they  not  leave  gleaning  grapes? 

How  are  thy  purposes  broken, 

Thy  wise  thoughts  become  foolish  ! 

All  thy  confederates  have  befooled  thee, 

All  thy  friends  have  deceived  thee. 

The  wise  have  perished  from  Edom, 

And  those  that  understand  from  the  mountains  of  Esau  ; 

Thy  heroes,  O  Teman,  are  affrighted, 

That  every  one  may  be  cut  off  from  the  mountains  of  Esau. 

In  w>.  10-14  the  editor  has  even  surpassed  himself  in  the 
endeavour  to  make  sense  out  of  a  bad  text,  but  he  has  banded 
on  to  us  what  he  found,  and  underneath  his  ingenious  explana- 
tions we  can  trace,  as  it  appears,  with  almost  complete  precision, 
the  original  text,  of  which  this  is  a  rendering.2 

For  cruelty  to  thy  brother  Jacob 

Shame  covers  thee— thou  art  cut  off. 

Jerahmeelites  stand  to  look  on, 

Ishmaelites,  Misrites,  exult, 

Rehobothites  tread  down  thy  cities, 

Jerahmeelites  make  a  mock  of  thee. 

Triumph  not  over  thy  brother  like  the  Rehobothites, 

And  rejoice  not  over  the  sons  of  Judah  like  the  Arabians, 

And  mock  not  aloud  like  the  Misrites, 

And  befool  not  his  terrified  ones  like  the  Jerahmeelites, 

And  come  not  forward  to  cut  off  his  escaped  ones, 

And  betray  not  his  fugitives  like  the  Misrites. 


1  mjp-DN  comes  from  d'tib?,  a  variant  to  rrnaj.  yn  n1?^ 
nJVDl}  is  an  editor's  transformation  of  a  corruptly  written 
Wi'nc';  Xsn  (cp  Jer.  49  9).  The  key  to  v.  6  is  to  be  found  in 
U  njinn  j'K  (by  which  We.  confesses  himself  baffled).  Read 
Tr:an  rijp:  yn'i^nD  nairj  tj-n.  px  comes  from  y&,  u 
from  nyn>  In  v.  7  Vox-ny^Kcnv,  a  gloss  on  the  corrupt 
word  l;ry.  For  ynhv  read  ij^ap  ;  for  -j1?  iSr  read  ^D  (ditto- 
graphed).  The  next  four  words  should  be  TWfO  ScttfC*^  ^MDrJT 
rrorn  ;  a  gloss.  Verses  Zf.  have  been  made  into  predictions 
by  the  editor.  For  H3Un  read  crac  ;  cp  Jer.  49  7  (©,  Pesh.). 
'??i?D,  which  has  exercised  so  many  minds,  is  probably  a  mis- 
written  ^crrr— a  late  gloss  on  i^y. 

In  v.  10  (end)  □Vij;'?,  which  spoils  the  trimeter,  should  be 
C'^NCnT  \  DV3  is  a  corrupt  fragment  of  the  same  word  (ditto- 
graphed).  For  *p£y  read  ncy;.  The  next  clause  should  be 
fyv  OHi'Cl  E^NJHX",  and  the  next  yiV  1DU1  DVUrni  (M13 
and  DM  confounded).  Then  W^^  D'TKyne''  ySjn  (cp  a 
similar  error  in  text  of  Ps.  22 19).  In  the  next  fine  read 
D'nzn-ID  -priNS  ;  then,  for  D13X  01*3,  read  C'ZTiya  ;  next, 
DnspD  y^2  j^Sn_l?Ml  6n:nand  Ppy1?.!  are  often  confounded). 
After  this  come  some  doublets.  ThenO,l,N2nT3  vSnn:  Sddfi'Sni. 
In  w.  14  p"}S- Sy  comes  from  7NDHT,  which  was  a  correction  of 
1TN  DV,  and  n-a  cy}  from  cnsDD- 
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A  similar  remark  may  be  made  on  w>.  19-21,  which  should 
run,  approximately,  thus1— 

And  they  shall  occupy  the  Negeb  and  the  Shephelah, 
The  highland  of  Jerahmeel  and  of  Missur, 
And  they  shall  possess  the  land  of  the'kenites, 
They  shall  possess  the  land  of  the  Zarephathites  ; 
They  shall  possess  the  land  of  the  Ishmaelites, 
And  Jerahmeel  shall  belong  to  Judah. 

In  ascertaining  the  component  parts  (if  such  there  be) 
of  the  work  before   us,  we  begin  by  noticing  (t)  that 

a    A«QiTtH;0  tne    first    five  verses    also  occur  in    Jer. 

6.  Analysis  An       r       .        ,  ,         ,  „      ,  J 

of  book  49 14-16  and  9,  while  vv.  689a  have  points 
of  contact  with  Jer.  49 10  (*nacn)  7  and 
•22b  respectively,  and  (2)  that  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence of  subject  between  vv.  1-14  and  i$b  on  the  one 
hand  and  vv.  15a  and  16-21  on  the  other.  It  is  evident, 
not  only  that  the  former  section  was  originally  in- 
dependent of  the  latter,  but  also  that  the  writer  or  (at 
any  rate)  editor  of  Jer.  497-22  was  only  acquainted  with 
the  former.  This  bisection  of  our  Obadiah  is  supported 
by  Wellhausen  and  Nowack  ;  these  scholars,  however, 
think  that  vv.  6  8/.,  and  one  or  two  phrases  in  v.  5  are 
later  insertions.  This  view  is  not  favoured  by  a  keener 
textual  criticism  ;  but  Wellhausen's  transposition  of  the 
two  parts  of  v.  15  is  clearly  right. 

From  our  text-critical  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
either  G.  A.  Smith  (who  makes  vv.  1-6  an  independent  prophecy 
against  Edom,  used  by  Jeremiah),  or  Konig,  who  distributes  the 
contents  thus: — (a)  vv.  1-10  (butz>.  7  an  expansion,  the  closing 
words  being  pleonastic  beside  v.  8;  probably  alsoz/.  96,  because 
of  the  late  word  7pp),  16a  18  19a  20^;  (/>)  w.  11-15  J6<5  17  19^ 
20«  21. 

The  difference  of  subject  in  the  two  parts  may  be 
briefly  stated.  The  first  part  speaks  of  the  judgment 
upon  Edom  as  past  (or  at  any  rate  imminent)  and  as 
the  just  retribution  of  Edom's  unbrotherly  conduct 
towards  Israel.  As  Edom  joined  the  neighbouring 
peoples  in  triumphing  over  Israel  (Judah)  and  deceiving 
and  capturing  its  fugitives,  so,  now  that  Edom  is  cut  off, 
the  neighbouring  peoples  gather  together  to  mock  at  its 
calamity  and  tread  down  its  cities.  '  As  thou  hast  done, 
it  is  done  unto  thee  ;  thy  deed  returns  on  thine  own 
head.'  The  second  part  represents  the  judgment  as 
still  future  ;  but  Edom's  punishment  is  only  a  specimen 
of  the  punishment  of  all  the  nations  with  which  Yahwe 
is  displeased.  The  only  safe  refuge  will  be  Mt.  Zion. 
The  house  of  Jacob  (Judah)  and  the  house  of  Joseph 
(Israel)  will  unite  in  the  work  of  destroying  the  arch- 
enemy Edom.  The  whole  of  the  S. ,  SE. ,  and  SW.  of 
Palestine,  which  has  hitherto  been  occupied  by  peoples 
hostile  to  Israel,  shall  now  become  incorporated  into  the 
land  of  Judah.  The  style  of  the  first  part  is  vigorous 
and  full  of  colour ;  that  of  the  second  is  feeble  and 
prosaic  in  the  extreme.  In  the  first  part  Edom  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Jerahmeel  ;  in  the  second  Jerahmeel  is 
virtually  identified  with  Edom;  the  reason  being  that  (as 
we  shall  see)  the  Edomites  had  in  the  meantime  occupied 
the  territory  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  Jerahmeelites 
and  kindred  tribes. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  origin,  first  oft  vv.  1-14 
r\  *   '       f  J^'  an<^  next  o(  vv.  15a  16-21,  taking  each 

*  p  JPt  Part  m  connection  with  parallel  passages 
^art  L       elsewhere. 

A  comparison  of  the  parallel  portions  of  Obadiah  and 

1  vcy  "inViN  and  D'niy^STtK  are  glosses  (We.).  For  D"SN 
and  p-|DE>  read  ^KDnT  and  "IllfD.  |D^3  is  a  corruption  of 
^NDnT,  and  "u'm  «  variant  to  ftSl  In  v.  20  SmrrSm  and 
nSj  are  both  corruptions  of  iSna  ;  '£•*  *J3  is  a  gloss.  For 
D*:y:D_n^N  read  »rprj  pN  (cp  ©).  In  n£ns-iy,  iy  is  a  ditto- 
graphed  ia ;  riaia  (n'nSHIf)  is  misplaced.  The  second  n^JI 
should  also  be  17FI31.  D^C'IT  should  be  0lL,Nj;2iy,  a  variant 
to  D'nSli'  (which  read,  in  lieu  of  -nsD3).  ^JJH  HjrnK  1I?T  is  a 
fuller  repetition  of  3Jjn  Ity-pl  (^-  19)-  In  v.  21  iSpi  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  i^mi ;  |VS  1,13  D'V'CID  comes  from  q^kjw  ptf 
(words  transposed),  and  EDO*?  from  riEm1?  (a  gloss).  llVy  I.TriN 
is  also  a  gloss.  For  mn'7  read  mUT^I  rOl^Dn  should  be 
^KDrn*(as  in  2  S.  12  26). 
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of  Jer  49  7-22  proves  beyond  dispute  that  the  author  of 
the  latter  work  borrowed  from  '  Obadiah,'  or  rather  from 
the  original  ■  Obadiah, '  which  was  without  vv.  15a  16-21. 
If,  therefore,  Jer.  41*7-22  is  by  Jeremiah,  who  wrote  it, 
as  is  supposed  (see  Jer.  462},  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  [circa  606  B.C. ),  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem (when  the  Edomites  behaved  so  unmercifully), 
and  the  danger  to  which  (according  to  the  prophetic 
poet)  Edom  is  now  exposed,  must  both  be  prior  to  the 
Babylonian  invasion  of  Judah.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
natural  to  explain  vv.  10-14  °f  the  same  event  that  is 
referred  to  in  Am.  1 9  it,  where  Musur  and  Edom  are 
accused  of  cruelty  to  the  kindred  people  of  Israel  in  its 
time  of  sore  distress,  and,  if  we  could  trust  the  narrative 
in  2  Ch.  21 16  f. ,  we  might  suppose  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Philistines  and  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram 
mentioned  by  the  Chronicler  to  be  the  event  intended. 
Unfortunately,  the  pre-exilic  date  of  Am.  I9-12  and  Jer. 
497-22  is  by  no  means  secure  (see  Amos,  §  9  ;  Jeremiah, 
Book  of,  §§  12-14),  an(l tne  historicity  of  the  Chronicler's 
statement  is  not  less  questionable  (see  Jehokam,  §  5). 
From  the  fact  that  the  first  part  of  Obadiah  is  used  in 
Jer.  497-22  we  may  justly  infer  that,  like  Jer.  I.e.,  it  is 
post-exilic  ;  only  we  shall  do  well  to  assume  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  Obad.  1-14 \$b  and  the  appendix 
(which  was  unknown  to  the  Jeremianic  writer).  The 
view  that  Obad.  and  Jer.  497-22  derive  the  elements 
common  to  both  from  a  prophecy  older  than  cither, 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  least  alteration  by 
Obad.,  though  still  held  by  Driver  (fntrod.^K  319), 
Wildeboer  (Letterkunde^,  351 ),  and  G.  A.  Smith  (  Twelve 
Prophets,  2 171)  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  unnecessary. 
Our  next  step  is  to  compare  Obad.  1-14  15b  with  certain 
other  parallel  passages,1  viz.  [a)  Mai.  1  2-5,  (b)  Mic.  48^, 
(c)  Lamentations,  (d)  Is.  63 18  64 ion  [9/^],  {e)  certain 
psalms,  (f)  Is.  21i-io,  (^)astorvin  Jeremiah,  (k)  Esther, 
(z)  Judith.  We  adhere  to  the  point  of  view  which  has 
already  led  us  to  satisfactory  results,  starting  from  a 
carefully  emended  critical  text,  not  from  the  often  corrupt 
Massoretic  text.  A  previous  perusal  of  parts  of  the 
articles  Lamentations  and  Micah  will  probably 
assist  the  reader- to  realise  the  exegetical  importance  of 
attention  to  the  text-critical  problems. 

(a)  From  Mai.  1  2-5  we  learn  that  shortly  before  the 
date  of  Malachi's  prophecy  the  mountains  of  Edom  had 
been  laid  waste,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  see  in  this  an 
allusion  to  an  important  stage  in  the  displacement  of  the 
Edomites  by  the  NabaT/EANS  (q.v.)  some  time  before 
312  B.C.  It  is  natural  (as  Wellhausen  first  pointed  out) 
to  illustrate  Obadiah  by  Malachi,  and  consequently  by 
Diodorus  (see  Edom,  §  9). 

(b)  One  of  the  later  appendices  to  the  prophecies  of 
Micah  (Mic.  4  8-56  [5])  contains  a  definite  announcement 
of  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  which  Zarephathites  and  other 
hostile  nations  are  concerned,  and  of  a  captivity  of  Jeru- 
salemites  in  Jerahmeel  (Mic.  4io).  See  Micah,  Book 
of,  §  4. 

(c)  and  (d)  supplement  each  other,  and  fully  agree 
with  the  situation  described  in  Obad.  n-14,  and  if  we 
further  take  (e)  into  account — i.e.,  the  psalms  which  (as 
a  searching  criticism  shows)  relate  to  the  oppression  of 
the  Jews  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Arabians, 
and  which  further  speak  of  Jewish  captives,  or  at  least 
enforced  residents,  among  the  Jerahmeelites  or  Edomites 
— it  will  be  difficult  to  retain  much  doubt  as  to  the 
particular  events  referred  to  in  this  portion  of  Obadiah. 
These  events  were  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Babylonians  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Cushites,  Jerah- 
meelites, and  Misrites.  The  participation  of  these  N. 
Arabians  in  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  is  not 
indeed  mentioned  in  2  K.  25 \ff.\  but  it  maybe  referred 

1  Joel  3  [4]  19,  where  '  Mi^raim  '  (Egypt)  should  be  '  Misrim  ' 
(Musri);  Am.  9  12,  and  Is.  34  (all  post-exilic)  might  be  added  to 
the  list,  also  the  prophecies  on  Mi-rim  (Musri)  and  Jerahmeel 
which  appear  to  underlie  those  on  Egypt,  Elam,  and  Babylon  in 
Jer.  46  4t.t  50  /.  The  investigation  of  these  hidden  prophecies 
would  involve  too  great  a  digression. 
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to  in  2  K.  242  l  (vv.  2-4  are  not  improbably  misplaced), 
and  we  seem  to  have  an  indirect  confirmation  of  the  fac 
in  the  asserted  invasion  of  Judah  in  Asa's  reign  by 
'Zerah  {q.v.)  the  Cushite '  [i.e.,  the  N.  Arabian  Zar- 
hites),  and  in  the  asserted  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
'Philistines'  (Zarephathites)  and  the  'Arabians  that  were 
near  the  Cushites  '  (2  Ch.  149  21 16/  ).  Of  the  psalms 
which  refer  to  this  and  the  following  period  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  Pss.  42-43  74  79  120  137  140.  A  passage 
from  42-43  (emended  text)  is  quoted  elsewhere  (see 
Mizar).  The  speaker  is  a  company  of  Jews  dwelling 
among  Jerahmeelite  oppressors,  and  the  value  of  this 
and  the  parallel  psalms  (excluding  Pss.  74  79)  is  that 
they  show  the  long  continuance  of  Jerahmeelite — i.e. ,  N. 
Arabian — oppression  (cp  also  Is.  62  8/". ,  and  the  references 
to  the  hostility  of  neighbours  in  Nehemiah).  YVinekler 
(AOF  2455)  even  thinks  that  the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
and  Arabians  [rather  the  Misrites,  Jerahmeelites,  and 
Arabians]  were  the  agents  in  the  destruction  of  the  wall 
referred  to  in  Neh.  I3;  but  see  Nehemiah,  §  1.  At 
any  rate,  a  series  of  Jerahmeelite  captivities  may  pretty 
safely  be  assumed  ;  it  is  to  these  that  reference  is  made, 
not  only  in  Am.  1 9  and  Mic.  4 10  (emended  text),  but  also 
in  Ps.  42  f. ,  as  appears  from  the  direct  reference  to  a 
hoped-for  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  Ps.  137  (emended 
text).  The  improbability  of  the  ordinary  view  of  Ps.  137 
has  been  well  shown  by  W.  E.  Barnes. 

The  attempt  of  Barnes,  however,  to  make  Ps.  137  refer  entirely 
to  Edom  without  touching  the  MT  is  unsuccessful.'^  Here,  as  in 
some  other  passages,  ^33  (as  if  ?3|)  is  miswritten  for  7KDi"iV 
which  should  be  restored  both  in  v.  1  and  in  v.  8.  The  passages 
which  best  illustrate  our  present  subject  are  w,  127  8 — 

1.  On  the  heritage  of  Jerahmeel  we  wept,  ]  remembering  Zion  ; 

2.  The  Arabs  in  the  midst  thereof  had  beaten  |  our  harps  to 

pieces. 
7.  Remember,  O  Yahwe  !  against  Edom's  sons  |  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  plunderers, 
Who  said,  Hreak  down,  break  down  |  her  sanctuaries. 
11.  To  thee  also,  O  house  of  Jerahmeel!  |  plunderers  shall  come; 
Jacob   shall    uproot   thee,    and    shall    overthrow  j  all  thy 
palaces. 

Ps.  137  has  a  twofold  reference  ;  it  commemorates  alike  the  past 
and  the  present.  Edomite  oppression  still  continues  (as  Ps.  120 
140,  critically  emended  and  explained,  amply  prove);  but  the 
tradition  of  still  greater  calamities,  of  which  Jerahmeel  and  Edom 
are  guilty,  is  still  handed  on.  The  temple  itself  fell  a  prey  to  the 
plunderers  in  that  fatal  day  when  the  Arabian  Cushites  and 
Misrites  profaned  its  holy  precincts  (Ps.  74,  cp  Is.  63  18),  and  the 
blood  of  faithful  Jews  flowed  like  water  (Ps.  79  3,  cp  Joel  3  [4]  19 
Am.  In).  One  would  gladly  avoid  touching  the  traditional 
text  of  so  well-known  a  psalm ;  but  a  strict  exegesis  of  that 
text  is  impossible. 

The  Lamentations,  too,  and  the  not  less  affecting 
than  dramatic  outburst  in  Is.  637-64  are  also  commemor- 
ative ;  but  Is.  63 1-6  and  Obad.  1-14  15a  are  prospective. 

A  connection  of  '  Obadiah  '  with  Pss.  74  42-43  70  44  60  61  84  63 
80  was  maintained  by  Vaihinger  in  1869. 

(/)  Is.  21i-io  has  been  as  much  misunderstood  as 
Ps.  137.  It  is  '  a  poetic  prophecy  on  the  fall  of  Edom  ' 
(Crit.  Rev.  11  [1901]  18).  The  plunderers  seen  in 
prophetic  vision,  whose  progress  at  first  produces  deep 
alarm  in  the  prophet  (v.  3  _/".),  are  not  Elamites  and 
Medes,  but  presumably  Nabatseans.  Verse  ib  appears 
to  be  a  gloss,  'concerning  Jerahmeel3  and  Missur 
(Musri)  ;  all  its  palaces  he  destroys.'     Then  the  prophet 

1  '  Yahwe  sent  against  him  bands  of  the  Cushim,  and  bands  of 
the  Aramaeans  [Jerahmeelites],  and  bands  of  the  Misrites,  and 
sent  them  against  Judah  to  destroy  it,  according  to  the  word  of 
Yahwe  which  he  spoke  by  means  of  his  servants  the  prophets.' 
The  emendations  have  been  pointed  out  already  elsewhere ;  '  Am- 
monites '  is  not  unfrequently  miswritten  for  '  Amalekites,'  which 
comes  from  'Jerahmeelites,'  and  is  here  a  gloss  on  Aramaeans. 
The  reference  to  the  prophets  must  be  very  late  ;  it  includes 
especially  Micah. 

2  Winckler's  study  of  Ps.  137,  entitled  '  Die  golah  in  Daphne ' 
{AOF  2408  ff.},  dated  Nov.  1899,  is  subsequent  in  origin  to 
the  restoration  given  here.  Winckler  has  perhaps  attempted  too 
much  ;  his  textual  criticism  is  not  as  impressive  as  his  very  able 
historical  criticism.  The  Jewish  captives  by  the  myrtles  (c'3"iy  ■) 
of  Daphne  near  Antioch  (168  B.C.)  have  left  us  no  record  of  their 
religious  and  patriotic  melancholy.     See  Myrtle. 

3  '  Elam '  and  '  Madai '  both  came  from  fragments  of  '  Jerah- 
meel ' ;  cp  the  '  Elam '  in  Jer.  49  34  /A,  which  should  be,  or  at 
least  originally  was,  'Jerahmeel.'     See  Prophet,  §  45. 
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explains  how  Yahwe  directed  a  seer  to  be  set  on  the 
look-out,  and  how  at  first  he  saw  something  which 
apparently  boded  no  good,  but  how,  when  he  saw  more 
clearly,  he  exclaimed,  '  Fallen,  fallen  is  Jerahmeel  ;  its 
palaces  he  has  broken,  has  levelled  to  the  ground.' 
Here,  again,  a  strict  exegesis  of  MT  is  impossible,  and 
only  after  much  practice  elsewhere  should  the  corrector 
try  his  fortune.      See  Crit.  Bib. 

{g)  The  story  in  Jeremiah  is  the  awful  one  of  which 
the  hero  is  Ishmael  b.  Nethaniah  (Jer.  407-41 18).  Else- 
where (Jeremiah  [Book],  §  6,  col.  2378)  the  narra- 
tive is  viewed  as  a  Midrash.  It  may  be  so  indeed  ;  but 
Jer.  41 10  seems  to  be  based  on  fact.  Ishmael,  according 
to  the  common  view,  was  a  member  of  the  royal  house 
of  Judah  (cp  Ishmael,  2}.  Really,  however,  he  was  a 
Jerahmeelite,1  and  although  temporarily  employed  as  a 
Jewish  captain,  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Jerah- 
meel ites.  The  statement  that  he  '  carried  captive  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  that  were  in  Mizpah,  .  .  .  and 
departed  to  go  over  to  the  Ammonites-  [Jerahmeelites  ?],' 
may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  fact  which  another  writer, 
inObad.  14,  describes  as  '  cutting  offhis  (Judah's)  escaped 
ones.' 

{h)  There  is  no  doubt  great  attractiveness  in  the 
mythological  explanation  of  the  Book  of  Esther  (see 
Esther,  Purim).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  under- 
lying the  present  story  there  may  be  an  older  one  which 
related  to  a  massacre  of  Jewish  captives  in  the  land  of 
Jerahmeel.  Haitian  (Heman?)  the  Agagite  is  certainly 
more  at  home  in  Cushan-rehoboth  than  in  '  Shushan  the 
palace."  '  Mordecai,'  too,  must  originally  have  been  <*. 
corruption  of  '  Carmeli '  or  of  some  other  modification 
of  *Jerahmeeli,'3and  'Esther'  maycomefrom  'Israelith.' 
This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  fully  into  the  basis  of 
the  existing  narrative  ;  we  simply  adopt  a  theory,  for 
which  there  are  many  parallels  in  other  parts  of  the  OT, 
and  notably  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Judith.  In 
neither  of  its  forms  can  the  story  of  Esther  have  been 
historical ;  but  still  it  may  have  a  historical  kernel  in  the 
tradition  of  barbarous  cruelty  shown  by  the  N.  Arabians 
to  Jewish  captives.      See  Purim,  §  7. 

(t)  The  Book  of  Judith,  too,  in  its  present  form  may, 
as  Winckler  thinks  (A OF  2274  ff.),  contain  mytho- 
logical elements.  But  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Bethulia 
(Beth-el  =  Jerusalem  ?)  by  Moabites,  Edomites,  and 
Ammonites  (Misrites,  Edomites,  and  Jerahmeelites?) 
may  have  been  told  long  before  it  was  committed  to 
writing,  and  so  became  the  warp  on  which  a  great 
romancer  wove  his  richly  embroidered  tale.'  '  Missur ' 
(the  N.  Arabian  Musri)  became  'Asshur,'  and  so  a 
place  was  ready  for  the  occupation  of  the  famed 
Nebuchadrezzar  (see  Crit.  Bib. ). 

The  origin  of  the  first  part  of  Obadiah  has  now  been 

shown.      It  is  primarily  a  prophetic   announcement  of 

,   ,  'tidings'  (nyiDtp)  which  'we  have  heard 

'  Part  IT  Eor'  as  Jer* '  '  *  ^ave  near<^]  fr°m  Yahwe,' 
relative  to  a  judgment  upon  Edom.  In 
setting  forth  the  causes  of  this  act  of  strict  retributive 
justice,  however,  the  writer  gives  us  a  commemorative 
summary  of  the  facts  of  the  great  long-past  catastrophe, 
when  Edom  and  its  neighbours  assisted  the  ruthless 
Babylonians.  As  to  the  date,  we  can  only  say  that  it 
must  have  been  later  than  588,  but  not  so  late  as  312. 
Cp  Lamentations. 

The  second  part,  as  we  have  seen,  must  belong  to  a 
later  period.  Its  literary  weakness  and  the  strong 
interest  which  it  reveals  in  eschatology,  together  with  its 
implied  assumption  that  the  Negeb  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Edomites  (who  have  been  gradually  driven  from 
their  ancient  seats  by  the  Nabataeans),  and  the  absence 

1  rni^Dn  y-|io  comes  from  ^NDnT  JHJDi  ' °f  tne  race  of 
Jerahmeel.'  Nethaniah,  too,  is  probably  a  distortion  of  the 
ethnic  Ethani,  '  Ethanite.' 

2  The  confusion  between  '  Ammonites '  and  '  Amalekites ' 
(Jerahmeelites)  already  referred  to. 

3  See  M0KDECA.1.  By  near  or  distant  origin,  though  not  in 
sentiment,  the  personage  spoken  of  was  a  Jerahmeelite. 
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of  any  trace  of  an  acquaintance  with  it  in  Jer.  497-22, 
combine  to  prove  this.  The  expressions  in  MT  {e.g., 
nrn  snn  mSj.  and  -nsD,  y.  80)  which  have  often  been  used 
as  indications  of  date  are  valueless  for  us,  because  solely 
due  to  corruption  of  the  text.  Several  of  the  passages, 
however,  referred  to  for  Pt.  I.  are  almost,  or  quite, 
equally  illustrative  for  Pt.  II.  ;  in  particular  perhaps 
Joel  3  [4]  19,  because  Joel,  or  the  writer  who  takes  this 
name,  has  apparently  been  influenced  by  both  parts  of 
our  Obadiah  (see  references  in  §  4). 

In  taking  leave  of  our  book  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  fulness  with  which  it  has  been  treated  has  been  partly 
dictated  by  regard  for  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  back- 
ground of  many  psalms  being  similar  to  that  of  Obadiah, 
we  may  venture  to  hope  that  wc  have  in  some  measure 
prepared  the  way  for  a  more  effective  treatment  of  these 
difficult  but  fascinating  compositions.  Perhaps  we  may 
indicate  Ps.  22  as  a  portion  which  will  gain  much  from 
a  clearer  view  of  the  picture  in  Obad.  n-14. 

Besides  the  introductions  and  general  commentaries,  see  Jager, 

Ueb.  das  Zeitalter  des  Oh.  (1837);  Caspari,  Der  Pr.  Ob.  aus- 

gelcgt  (1842);   Delitzsch,    'Wann   weissagte 

9.  Literature.    Ob.?'  xnZt.f.  Luther.  Theot.,  1851,  pp.  or. 

ff. ;  Vaihinger,  'Zeitalter  der  Weissagung des 

Pr.  Ob.,'  in  Merx's  Are  hiz>.  1(1869)  4®>jf-  '■>  Seydel,  Der  Pr.  Ob. 

(1869);  Peters  (R.   Cath.),   1892;  Bachmann,   1892;  Winckler, 

'Obadja,'  AOF2^sJr. 

W.R.o.   §3/  I    T.K.C.  §§l/.   $ff. 

OBAL  (7?iV).  Gen.  10a8f  =  i  Ch.  I22,  Ebal,  *. 

OBDIA  (oBAia  [A]),  1  Esd.  5  38  =  Ezra  2  61, 
Habaiah. 

OBED  (1211?,  '  servant,'  might  be  a  shortened  theo- 
phorous  name  ;  cp  Ar.  *abd,  etc. ,  ooBhA  [BAL],  icoBhA 
[A  in  1-4]  ;  but  it  more  probably  comes  from  a  clan- 
name.  Has  it  not  been  altered  from  'ArabI,  '  an 
Arabian  '  ?  Cp  Obadiah,  Obed-edom,  and  note  that 
6  is  called  b,  Gaal — i.e.,  probably  b.  Jerahmeel;  cp 
Gilgal,  Gilead,  both  of  which  names  may  be  similarly 
explained).      See,  however,  Gaal,  §  1. 

1.  B.  Ephlal,  a  descendant  of  Sheshan  (1  Ch.  237./!). 

2.  One  of  David's  heroes  (1  Ch.  11 47,  iu/3i}0  [BN]).  See 
David,  §  11,  n.  3. 

3.  B.  Shemaiah  b.  Obed-edom  (1  Ch.  26  7). 

4.  Father  of  Azariah  [15]  (2  Ch.  23  1). 

5.  Father  of  Jesse  (Ruth  4  17  21/  [P],  1  Ch.2i2,  i»/fyfi  [A]) 

6.  Father  of  Gaal  (q.v.) ;  MT,  less  correctly,  Ebed. 

OBED-EDOM  (D'"IN  12V,  'servant  of  DIN  ;l  cp  Ph. 
Dl&nai/,  CIS  1,  no.'  295,  D1X  "pD,  ib.  365,  and 
possibly  Punic  and  MH  |DTN  ;  &BeAA&p<v  aBAeAOM. 
etc.,  see  below  ;  toBeA&pOC  [Jos.  Ant.  vii.  42]),  as  the 
text  stands,  a  Philistine  of  Gath,  but  according  to  an 
emendation  of  MT,2  a  Rehobothite,   mentioned  in  the 

1  Is  din  the  name  of  a  deity?  As  in  the  case  of  npN,  the 
name  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Edomites  (see  Edom),  opinions  are 
divided.  It  has  even  been  doubted  whether  the  two  'Edoms' 
are  to  be  connected  (Nold.,  Buhl),  qix  may  conceivably  be  a 
god,  but  not  ovjN  '■>  or  DHK.  but  not  DIN-  The  present  writer 
(following  We.,  MCi3),  47,  n.  2;  St.  G Til  121;  WRS,  ^/. 
Sem.W,  42,  n.  4,  and  others)  considers  q-\h  to  be  at  any  rate 
a  divine  name.  It  is  true  that  not  all  compounds  of  -qj; 
are  theophorous  (Baeth.  Beitr.  10,  n.);  but  Baethgen's  render- 
ing 'servant  of  men'  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Egyptian 
inscriptions  referred  to  by  W.  M.  Midler  (As.  u.  Eur. 
315  y0  seem  to  favour  this  view;  we  find  a  divine  name 
'A-tu-ma,  which  reappears  in  a  (N.  Pal.)  city  compounded  with 
Samas  (the  sun-god).  'A-tu-ma  appears  to  correspond  to  a 
Hebrew  divine  name  qin-  According  loWMM,  the  older  form 
of  Edom  was  oSoju,  hut  Thotmes  III.  and  Amenhotep  II.  heard 
it  pronounced  with  an  a  (for  d)  ;  the  a  in  some  ot  ©'s  forms  will 
be  noticed.  Possibly,  Abdadum  is  as  near  the  true  pronunciation 
as  we  can  get.  Following  ©'s  readings,  Klo.  takes  the  name  to 
be  a  corruption  of  nn  *ny  or  pluhny.  On  the  whole  subject, 
cp  Nold.  ZDMG  40  166  42  470  and  Baeth.  Beitr.  10,  n.  3,  who 
are  on  the  side  opposed  to  WRS.  Reference  may  be  made  also 
to  Rosch,  ZDJI/G3S  646  (1884)  who  treats  Edom  as  a  divine 
name  and  identifies  with  Kozah  (see  Edom,  §  12).  See  also 
Jehoshaphat,  col.  2352,  n.  1. 

2  [See  Crit.  Bib.,  and  cp  Rkhoboth.  According  to  this 
theory,  'fian  Dlinay  ('Obed-edom  the  Gittite')  has  been  cor- 
rupted out  of  *n:mn  □IN-nny  ('Arab-edom— i.e.,  Arabia  of 
Edom— the  Rehobothite')-  For  a  parallel  to  'Arab-edom  see 
Solomon's  Servants  [Children  of].      Here,  however,  the 
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history  of  the  ark  in  David's  time  ;  for  three  months  he 
is  said  to  have  sheltered  the  ark  of  Vahwe  in  his  house 
(2  S.  610;  aj3€55a8ofji  [A],  L,  n,  -5ai>  [L]).  Difficult 
as  is  the  story  to  which  this  passage  belongs  (see  Ark, 
§5,  pKkEZ-vzzAii,  Rehoboth),  there  is  almost  greater 
need  for  historical  criticism  in  the  narrative  into  which 
it  has  been  introduced  (v.  ith  little  variation)  by  the  Chron- 
icler (1  Ch.  13i3/  ;  apeSSapa/j.  [B],  v.  14  ;  <gL  substan- 
tiallyasabove).  That '  all  Israel '  joined  David  in  bringing 
up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  we  know  from  2  S.  615.  The 
older  narrative  in  its  present  form  does  not  state  how 
'all  Israel'  came  to  be  with  David,  and  the  Chronicler 
cannot  be  blamed  for  supposing  that  they  had  been 
summoned  to  escort  the  ark.  Then  follows,  according 
to  the  Chronicler,  the  institution  by  David  of  a  sort  of 
musical  service.  Priests,  Levites,  and  singers  in  great 
numbers  are  present,  and  among  them  we  meet  with 
Obed-edom,1  a  singer  and  a  doorkeeper  (i  Ch.  15 18  ; 
a/3ae5o/i  [B],  aftdedwfi,  [N],  a/35e55o/i  [L],  v.  21  and  v.  24, 
a(35o8ofi  [X  in  v.  24],  aftdeddo/j.,  -w/i  [L],  v.  25  a(35o8o/j. 
[BX],  a/SeSaSSai'  [L]  ;  1  Ch.  I65,  afidodo/j.  [BN], 
apSeSdof/,  [L]).    See  Porter. 

Obed-edom  appears  in  Ch.  as  the  'son  of  Jeduthun '  (1  Ch. 
16  38,  apSoSofx  [BnA],  apSeSSovfi.  [L],  a  Merarite  Levite),  and 
the  head  of  a  house  belonging  to  the  Korahites(i  Ch.  2§i,ff. 
[<x)35oSo/x  (BA  throughout,  except  aj85e6oju.,  A  once  in  v.  8), 
afiSeSSofi.  (L)] ;  contrast  the  number  herewith  16  38);  and  it  is 
especially  stated,  1  Ch.2r>5,  that  'God  blessed  him,' a  state- 
ment obviously  based  on  13 14.  Obed-edom  is  again  referred  to  in 
2  Ch.  *J'>24  (written  plene  DT1N  '# ;  tapSeSoji  [B],  -&o&oy.  [B^], 
a|35e5o/i.  [A],  -eSSui/j.  [L]),  where,  however,  the  text  of  the  original 
document  (  =  2  K.  14  14)  has  been  modified  by  the  Chronicler  or 
the  author  of  the  Midrash,  from  which  he  may  have  drawn  (see 
Kittel  in  SBOT).  Cp  Genealogies  i.,  §  7  [ii.] ;  also  Psalms, 
§  26  (10),  where  Cheyne  discusses  the  obscure  name  Jeduthun. 

S.  A.  C. 

OBEISANCE,  to  make,  or  do  (ninWH),  Gen.  377 
43  28  Ex.  18  7  etc.,  AV ;  also  in  RV  in  several  places  where  AV 
has  'bowed  himself,'  'did  reverence,'  or  (2  S.  16 4,  of  Ziba) 
'humbly  beseech.'  'I  humbly  thank  thee'  expresses  Ziba's 
meaning  better.  Prostration  might,  it  appears,  be  performed 
not  merely  on  entering  the  presence  of  a  superior,  but  also  on 
receiving  a  favour  from  him.     See  Salutations. 

OBELISKS  (nn-VD),  Jer.  43 13  RV™e-  See  Mas- 
se bah. 

OBETH  {o>Bh8  [A]),  1  Esd.  832  =  Ezra86,  Ebed,  2. 

OBIL  (with  long  I  ;  ^IIN,  '  camel-driver,'  cp  Abel, 
and  Dozy,  Israel,  zu  Mekka,  194,  or  possibly  one  of  the  distor- 
tions of  'Jerahmeel '  ;  cp  Shafhat  (p.  2C)]  =  Zephathi,  the  name 
of  David's  keeper  of  the  camels  [Che.]),  1  Ch.  2730  (a£ias  [B], 
oujS.  [A],  (ojStA  [L]).     See  Ishmael,  §  2. 

OBLATION.  For  Hmp,  minhdh,  \2~\J>,  korban, 
HEHn,  terfnndk,  .VDIIP,  teru?niyydk,  see  Sacrifice.  For 
nNirD,  maseth,  see  Taxation  and  Tribute. 

OBOTH  (rOK),  a  stage  in  the  wandering  in  the 
wildeniL-ss,  Nu.  3343/  (vaiptoO  [B,  but  cojS.  B»  in  Nu.  21 10/:], 
a>0.  [AFL]).  Probably  a  corruption  of  n 2~\y  (or  TiJ/?).  See 
Wanderings. 

OCHIEL  (oxiHAOC  [BA]),  RV  Ochielus,  1  Esd.  19, 
=  2  Ch.  35g,  Jeiel,  8. 

OCHIM  (DTIK),  Is.  132i,  AVms-  See  Jackal,  3. 
OCHRE,  RED  (IT),  Is.  44i3,  RVrae.,  RV  Pencil. 
OCIDELUS   (o)K6iAhAoc   [A]),    1    Esd.  9 22  =  Ezra 

IO22,  JOZABAD,    7. 

OCINA  (okgina  [BA],  toyc  kinaioyc  [Xc-a; 
K*  has  a  shortened  text]),  mentioned  in  Judith  2  28  along  with 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Sur  (see  Si'R),  may  represent  isy,  or  perhaps 
p3V  (see  Ptoi.emais).     So,  already,  Grotius. 

most  important  point  is  the  assumption  that  'Obed-edom  was 
a  native  not  uf  thu  Philistine  city  nf  ("lath,  but  of  a  place  in  the 
Negeb  where  Yalnve  was  known  and  worshipped  (Che.).] 

1  The  reason  for  the  transformation  of  Obed-edom,  the  Gittite 
or  Rehobothite,  into  a  Levite  may  be  gathered  from  1  Ch.  15  2 
(cpPEKKZ-uzzAH).  It  maybe  compared  with  the  transformation 
of  Zadok  ('/.:'.);  cp  Genealogies  i.,  §  7  [v.].  See  also  We. 
I%rolM\  174/;  Kue.  Mini.  i.  2  150^ 
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OCEAN,  RV  Ochran  {]~£V ;  €XP<*n  [BAL] ;  cp 
Achar  [Achan],  an  Asherite,  father  of  Pagiel  {Nu.  1 13, 
etc.  [P]). 

ODED  Cn'W.  cp  N'nr,  Iddo  ;  coAha  [BAL]). 

1.  Father  of  Azariah,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Asa  (2  Ch.  15  1). 
In  v.  8  he  himself  appears  as  a  prophet.  Probably  the  words 
'(of)  Oded  the  prophet'  or  '(of)  Azariah,  son  of  Oded  the 
prophet,'  should  be  placed  in  the  margin  as  a  gloss  ;  cp  Kittel  in 
SBOT  {v.  1,  a6a5  [A],  v.  8,  a^apiou  [A],  aSaS  [B]). 

2.  A  prophet  of  Samaria  at  the  time  of  Pekah's  invasion  of 
Judah(2Ch.  2S9). 

ODOLLAM  {oAOAAAM  [AV]),  2  Mace.  12  38  AV, 
RV  Adullam. 

ODOMERA,  AV  Odonarkes,  with  mg.  Odomarra 

(oAOMHpo.  [ANV],  OlAOMHpA  [N*]  ;  Odaren),  a  chief 
slain  by  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  in  one  of  his  raids  from 
Beth-basi  {156  B.C.) ;   1  Mace.  966.     Cp  Phasiron. 

ODOURS  (Oymiama).  Rev.  58  etc.     See  Incense. 

ODOURS,  SWEET.  1.  D*pb'?,  bisdfnim,  2  Ch. 
16  14  etc.     See  Spice,  Balsam. 

2.  n'lrVJ,  itihoth,  Lev.  2631  Dan.  246,  but  more  commonly 
'sweet  savour.'    See  Sacrifice. 

OFFERING.     See  Sacrifice. 

OFFICER,  OFFICERS.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
EV  to  render  eight  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms 
most  of  which  are  elsewhere  rendered  otherwise  ;  indeed, 
the  OT  terms  which  are  used  to  represent  official  posi- 
tions are  frequently  so  ambiguous  or  of  so  extended  a 
meaning,  that  a  consistent  translation  would  have  been 
almost  hopeless. 

The  words  in  question  are  : — 

i«  cio,  sdrzs.     See  Eunuch. 

2*  *1E3S^>  soter.     See  Scribe. 

3-   3*3.  y$1i  nissdb,  neslb.     See  Deputy  ;  Saul,  §  2,  u,  1. 

4.    m,  rab.     See  Rab,  RabbiI 

5-  VpB,  pdkld.     See  Overseer. 

6.  Quite  generally,  nDK^prt  "t'V,  Esth.  9  3,  RV  '  they  that  did 
[the  king's]  business.' 

7.  TTpaKTtup,  Lk.  I258,  RVmg.  'exactor' — i.e.,  strictly,  exactor 
of  the  fine  assigned  by  the  judge  ;  Symm.  gives  np.  for  nphj, 
'  creditor,'  Ps.  108  [109]  11.  The  word  also  occurs  in  ©  of  Is.  3  12, 
and  Aq.  Theod.  Is.  60  17.  In  the  Egyptian  papyri  n-paKTwp  may 
mean  the  public  accountant.'1  Altogether  the  word  is  too 
vague,  and  Mt.'s  umjpeTTjs  to  be  preferred.  Cp  Julicher, 
Gleichnisreden,  2  242. 

8.  vTnjpenjs,  lit.  'servant' — i.e.,  beadle  or  bailiff,  Mt.525; 
Lk.'s  word  TTpcucTiop  is  misleading  as  suggesting  a  reference  to  a 
fine.      Cp  Jn.  7  32  46  18  3  12  Acts  5  22. 

g.  In  jn.446,  RVmg.  has  'king's  officer' for  jSautAiKOs.  See 
Nobles,  ii. 

On  royal  officers,  officers  of  state,  see  COUNSELLOR, 
David,  §  11,  Government,  Israel,  §§  21,  64,  also 
Asiarch,  Duke,  2  (tdj).  Governor,  Nobles, 
Prince,  Shebna,  Tirshatha,  Treasurer,  2  (py) ; 
cp  (for  tdv&pxns),  Damascus,  §  13,  Ethnarch  ;  (for 
Zirapxos)  Sostratus  ;  (for  ijyefjubv)  Israel,  §  90  ;  and 
(for  nab,  nt3B>)  Scribe. 

Several  general  terms  are  used  in  referring  to 
ecclesiastical  officers2  (Tps  see  Overseer  ;  k-'&i,  ib 
see  Prince,  2/. ) ;  see  further  Government,  §§  27,  31, 
Israel,  §§  81,  in,  Law  and  Justice,  §  9  (7),  Priest. 

On  the  officers  of  the  judiciary  and  parochial  systems 
see  Government,  §§  16,  19,  21,  Law  and  Justice, 
§  8/,  Procurator. 

On  the  various  military  terms  see  Army  and  cp 
Captain,  Chariot,  §  10  ;  (for  Tps)  Overseer  ;  (for 
th)  Prince,  Governor. 

OG  (3W,  and  [1  K.  4  19],  3J? ;  top  [BXAFRTL],  see 
below),  'king  of  Bashan,  who  was  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Rephaim,  who  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth  and  at  Edrei,' 
etc.  (Josh.  I24),  also  referred  to,  with  SlHON  (g.v.),  as 
'a  king  of  the  Amorites  beyond  Jordan'  (Dt.  38  447). 

1  Mahaffy,  cited  by  Deissm.  Bibelstudien,  152. 

2  On  the  separation  of  church  from  state  see  Ezekiel  ii., 
5  24;  the  story  of  the  revolt  of  Korah  ('/.?'.,  §  1,  col.  2687) 
shows  the  repugnance  felt  towards  the  exercise  of  civil  authority 
by  the  priestly  party. 
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For  the  history  of  Og  fOg)  see  Bashan,  Rephaim  ; 
on  the  geography  of  his  kingdom,  see  again  Bashan  ; 
and  on  his  'bedstead  (?)  of  iron,'  see  Bed,  §  3.  The 
question  whether  the  story  of  Og  is  not  really  due  to  an 
early  error  in  the  text,  and  whether  the  original  story  of 
Sihon-Og  did  not  refer  to  the  wars  of  Israelite  tribes  in 
the  far  S. ,  will  be  briefly  treated  at  the  close  of  the 
article. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  though  the  tradition  of  the  defeat 
of  Og  at  Edrei  is  probably  pre-deutenmomic,  it  is  only  (as  the 
text  now  stands)  by  writers  of  the  deuteronomic  school,  and 
those  influenced  by  them,  that  the  tradition  is  referred  to.  For 
the  references,  see  Bashan,  §  4,  and  observe  that  Nu,  '21  33-35 
is  no  exception  (cp  Dr.  Dent,  47;  Bacon,  Trip.  Trad.  211; 
Di.  Nu.-Dt.-Josh.  133).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  Nu. 
247,  'his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag,'  it  is  Og  king  of 
Bashan  who  is  meant,  jjx  (Ag.ig)  and  jiy  (Og)  being  very 
easily  confounded  (cp  (ESu*  Dt.  :i  1  13  447  ;  yioy).1  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  kingdom  of  Og  is  specially  said  to  have 
included  Salecah  or  Salhad,  which,  it  is  maintained  elsewhere  (see 
Gilead,  Ramoth-Gilkad),  probably  filled  a  prominent  place 
in  the  earliest  Hebrew  traditions,  den.  31  46  jf~.  seems  to  point 
to  a  peaceable  occupation  of  Salecah  by  the  Jacob-tribe  (see 
Gilead);  but  the  subsequent  struggles  for  its  possession  between 
Israel  and  the  Ararmeans  quite  account  for  the  rise  of  a  different 
tradition — that  preserved  in  Dt.  3  1-3  (Nu.  21  33-35). 

As  to  the  name  'Og,'  it  seems  possible  that  the  interchange 
of  '  Agag  '  (ytuy  ',  see  Nu.  -4  7)  and  '  Og  '  in  d&u*  Dt.  3  1  13  427 
was  really  justifiable.  We  cannot  absolutely  prove  it ;  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  Rephaim  (</.:•.),  to  the  'remnant'  of 
whom  Og  belonged,  were  identical  with,  or  closely  allied  to,  the 
Jerahmeelites  (the  Habiri  of  the  Amarna  tablets?),  who  seem,  if 
our  textual  criticism  elsewhere  is  sound,  to  have  spread  much 
more  widely  in  Palestine  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
Now  the  identification  of  the  Amalekites  with  a  section  of  the 
later  Jerahmeelites  is  almost  beyond  doubt.  If  the  Rephaim 
may  be  identified  with  a  section  of  the  older  Jerahmeelites, 
we  can  well  understand  that  in  the  far  south  land  and  in 
the  fruitful  Bashan  there  lived  chieftains  who  bore  virtually 
the  same  name — Agag  or  Og.  We  can  also  now  account  for 
the  description  of  Og  as  a  king  of  the  Amorites.  Waiving 
the  abstruse  question  whether  the  Amorites  and  the  Jerahmeel- 
ites were  not  originally  one  and  the  same  people,  and  assuming 
that  they  were  at  any  rate  regarded  in  OT  times  as  distinct,  it 
is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  *Mamre(?)  the  Amorite'  was 
confederate  with  Abram  (Gen.  14  13),  and  Abram  originally  the 
hero  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  one  branch  of  whom  were  the  Zare- 
phathites  or  Rephaites.  The  civic  community  of  Jerusalem, 
too,  was  probably  partly  Amorite,  partly  Jerahmeelile,  or,  as 
Ezekiel  puts  it  (10 3  45)  '[its]  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  its 
mother  a  Rehobothite  '  (so  we  should  read,  for  'Hittite'  see 
Rehoboth),  for  the  arguments  in  favour  of  which,  derived  from 
2  S-  568,  see  Crit.  Bib.  and  cp  Mephibosheth,  Zion. 

As  stated  elsewhere  (Moses,  §  18 ),  it  is  probable  that 
the  primitive  tradition  spoke  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Jerahmeelite  or  Arabian  land  of  Cush  (we  simply  state 
the  tradition,  without  criticising  the  facts).  Sihon  {q.v. ) 
is  very  possibly  a  corruption  of  Cushan  ;  the  early 
tradition  spoke  of  Og  or  Agag,  king  of  Cushan,  who 
reigned  at  Heshmon  (cp  Josh.  1527).  The  text  of  the 
written  tradition  came  down  to  a  deuteronomic,  or 
probably  pre-deuteronomic,  writer  in  a  partly  corrupt 
form,  and  he,  under  the  influence  of  a  definite  historical 
theory,  recast  the  imperfectly  read  tradition,  and  made 
it  refer  to  the  E.  of  Jordan.  This  is  only  a  hypothesis  ; 
but  the  phenomena  which  suggest  it  are  parallel  to  the 
phenomena  which  in  other  cases  have  enforced  the 
production  of  similar  hypotheses.  T.  is.,  c. 

OHAD  On'K),  a  son  of  Simeon;  Gen.  46 10  (AojA 
[AD],  ANecoeCL]);  Ex.6I5(iojaA  [B],  iacoaai  [A], 
AtoA  [EL]).  The  name  probably  comes  from  a  ditto- 
graphed  in:*2  (Zomar);  hence  it  does  not  occur  in  ||  lists, 
Nu.  26 12  1  Ch.  424.  t.  K.  c. 

OHEL  pn'N)  is  represented  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zerubbabel  in  1  Ch.  3 20  (oc<N  [B],  OOA  [A],  a6a  [L])  ; 
but  really,  as  so  often,  Shn  is  a  fragment  of  ^NDnr.  So 
also  is  the  next  name  rvrn  (cp  Sto-n.  Barachel,  Job, 
Book  of,  §  9),  and  the  question  arises  whether  the 
editor  of  1  Ch.  3  20  did  not  misread  his  text,  and  split 
7KDrrr  into  supposed  names  of  two  sons,  Ohel  and 
Berechiah.     Cp  Zerubbabel.  t.  k.  c. 

t  1  Nu.  24  23  ©  also  reads  koI  iSuiv  rbv  fly  [BA ;  Tory,  L]  koll 
nvaAafiiov  rrjv  irapapoX.T]V  K.  t.  A. 

*  and  x  confounded,  as  when  Q1X  (i^trretai/,  @)  becomes 
J$  in  MT  of  Is.  1 13  ;  also  n  and  n. 
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OHOLAH  (?nnN),  Ezek.234/ «323644t,  where 
AV  Aholah  (q.v.). 

The  usual  explanations,  '  she  who  has  her  own  tent' 
(sanctuary),  and  'she  who  has  tents '  (sanctuaries),  are  against 
analogy.  The  former  requires  Pt^HM.  Read  perhaps  iT^rrK,  'tent 
(or,  dwelling)  of  Yahwe,'  and  observe  that  in  compounds  of  ^ntt 
in  Sab.  (-inny^n.K,  SkShm)  and  Phoen.  (SysS-lN,  ySoSflK)  the 
second  member  is  a  divine  name.  See  High  Place,  §  3,  col. 
2066,  n.  1.  s.  A.  C. — T.  K.  C. 

OHOLIAB  PN^HK,  §47).  Ex.  316  etc.  RV,  AV 
Aholiab  (q.v.).     Cp  Hiram,  col.  2074. 

OHOLIBAH  (Hl^nX),  Ezek.  23  4  n  22  36  44t, 
where  AV  Aholibah  (q.v.). 

'  She  in  whom  are  tents,'  can  hardly  be  the  meaning.  Read 
perhaps  Typ'SriN,  'tent  (or,  dwelling)  of  Baal.'1  Cp  HErH- 
zibah.  s.  A.  C. — T.  K.  C. 

OHOLIBAMAH  (HEa^HX,  §47),  Gen.  36s/:  and 
3641  1  Ch.  I52T,  RV,  AV  Aholibamah  (q.v.,  1  and  2). 

OIL.  In  the  OT  mention  is  repeatedly  made,  especi- 
ally in  Dt. ,  of  'corn,  wine,  and  oil'  as  the  three  chief 

i  Nflirip  Procnacts  °f  tne  lanc*  °f  Canaan.  By  the 
last  of  this  triad  of  God's  good  gifts  is  meant 
exclusively  olive  oil  ;  for  although,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
considerable  variety  of  vegetable  oils  was  known  in  later 
times,  the  oil  so  frequently  mentioned  by  OT  writers, 
with  one  late  exception  (Esth.  2ia,  'oil  of  myrrh'),  is 
that  expressed  from  the  berry  or  drupe  of  the  olive-tree. 
For  this  reason  the  latter  receives  the  name  zeth  shnen 
(fcty  n'T,  Dt.  88)  or  zeth  yishar  (iny  '1,  2  K.  I832  ;  see 
Olive).  Oil  in  its  manifold  applications  is  denoted  by 
the  general  term  simen  (jots'))  sometimes  by  the  more 
descriptive  term  Sdmen  zdyith,  olive  oil  (Ex.  27 20  30 24 
Lev.  242)  ;  oil  fresh  from  the  oil-press  received  the 
special  designation  yishar,  'fresh  oil,'  a  term  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  sdmen  that  tiros,  '  must,  new 
wine,'  does  to  ydyin  (see  Wine).  The  place  of  the 
olive — which,  in  the  older  Hebrew  as  in  English,  bore 
the  same  name  as  the  tree  (zdyith,  Dt.  2840  Mic.  615) — 
in  the  dietary  of  the  Hebrews  is  discussed  elsewhere 
(Fruit,  §9). 

When  we  consider  the  very  many  biblical  references  to 
oil,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  there  should  be  so 
few  hints  as  to  the  mode  of  its  prepara- 


2.  Preparation. 


tion.      .  In    early    times    the    Hebrews 


seem  to  have  been  content  to  tread  the  olives  with  the 
feet  (Mic.  615)  as  they  trod  the  grapes,  in  a  rock-hewn 
oil-press  (cp  j;Sd3  na  Bdbd  Mist  a  IO4  and  the  name 
Gethsemane),  from  which  the  expressed  oil  flowed 
into  the  adjoining  vat  (ap_»  Joel  224;  for  details  see 
Wine).  As  the  olive  harvest  was  later  than  the  vintage, 
the  same  presses  and  vats  were  probably  used  for  both 
wine  and  oil.  In  later  times — perhaps  as  early  as  Job 
24 11  (see  Budde,  HK,  in  loc. ) — other  and  more  effective 
processes  were  adopted,  although  it  is  not  till  we  reach 
the  Mishna  that  we  find  references  to  oil-mills  and  oil- 
presses  by  name.  From  a  comparison  of  the  data  in 
the  Mishna  with  the  fuller  statements  of  Roman  writers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  remains  of  ancient  apparatus 
with  the  present-day  practice  in  Syria2  on  the  other, 
the  following  details  have  been  gathered.  The  best  oil, 
then  as  now,  was  that  yielded  by  the  olives  before  they 
were  fully  ripe.  Berries  that  by  the  time  of  gathering 
were  still  hard  had  to  be  softened  by  being  left  for  some 
time  in  a  trough  or  vat  (maaten,  jbj;d,  Tohdr.  9i  and 
often  ;  see  Heb.  Lexx.  for  obscure  word  'dffn,  j>bu, 
Job  21  24,  which  some  would  connect  with  the  je;?d  of 
the  Mishna).      From  a  passage  in  MZndhoih  (84/.)  we 

1  Aholiab,  P's  artificer,  a  Danite  like  Hiram  {cj.v.,  2),  may 
have  borne  this  name  (2je~>nN  for  H^vriN.  the  alteration  was  no 
doubt  intentional).     See,  further,  Hiram,  2. 

2  For  the  modern  processes  of  oil-making  in  Syria  see  the 
works  of  such  writers  as  Robinson,  Thomson,  Van  Lennep,  and 
especially  the  details  given  by  a  native  in  Landberg,  Proverbes 
et  dictons  du  peuple  arabe,  1 1  ff. 
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learn  that  it  was  usual  to  subject  the  olives  to  three 
successive  processes  for  the  complete  expression  of  the 
oil,  which  of  course  deteriorated  in  quality  with  each 
process. 

i.  The  first  process  began  by  gently  pounding  (rns) 
the  olives  (ctad:  D'riM,  THrum.  18/)  in  «.  mortar; 
the  pulp  was  then  poured  into  a  wicker  or  rush  basket 
(SD),  which,  acting  as  a  strainer,  allowed  the  liquid 
(^r:n,  Tohor.  92)  to  run  into  a  vessel  underneath.  The 
oil  which  would  presently  float  on  the  top  was  skimmed 
off,  we  must  assume,  leaving  the  amurca  (to  use  the 
Latin  term)  behind.  The  oil  thus  produced  was  of 
the  finest  quality  —  perhaps  alluded  to  in  Am.  66 — 
and  was,  we  have  little  doubt,  the  ri'ns  jc^;,  '  the 
beaten  oil '  of  the  OT.  Indeed,  the  Talmud  expressly 
gives  the  equation  rrna  'pv  =  wr\3  V  (Mc~ndh.  86^). 

ii.  In  the  second  process,  the  basket  with  the  pulp 
was  conveyed  to  the  oil-press  (see  below,  §  3),  where 
a  second  quality  of  oil  was  expressed  by  means  of  the 
press-beam. 

iii.  The  third  process — we  still  follow  the  authority 
above  cited — consisted  in  submitting  the  remaining  pulp 
to  the  action  of  the  oil-mill  (see  below,  §  3),  after  which 
it  was  submitted  as  before  to  the  press-beam.  The  oil 
in  this  case,  needless  to  say,  was  of  inferior  quality.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  application  of  heat — either  by 
the  addition  to  the  pulp  of  hot  water,  or  otherwise — 
which  is  now  universally  used  to  expedite  the  flow  of  oil. 
The  processes  described  were  carried  through  either  in 
the  olive-garden  itself,  as  the  remains  of  oil-presses  in 
different  parts  of  Palestine  amply  attest,  or  in  a  special 
building,  the  -73.1  JV3  or  press -house  of  the  Mishna, 
attached  to  the  owner's  house. 

In  Bdbd  Bathrd  4  s  (with  which  cp  Mauser,  I7)  we 
have  an  interesting  inventory  of  the  contents  of  such  a 
TVT'll  A  Press-h°use'  which  was  evidently  con- 
structed on  the  same  lines  as  the  Roman 

*  '      torcularinm   (see   details   of  construction 

with  illust.  in  Bliimner's  Technologic  1 328-348  and  the 
articles  torcular,  torcularium,  trapetum  in  the  dictionaries 
of  Rich  [(6)]  and  Smith  [W]).  The  essential  apparatus 
of  the  press-house  consisted  of  the  mill  and  the  press. 
AW  have  seen  that  the  older  mortar  (see  Mortar)  was 
still  used  in  NT  times  in  the  preparation  of  the  finest 
oil  from  the  choicest  berries ;  but  we  may  safely  assume 
that,  in  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  the  berries 
were  crushed  in  the  oil-mill  (  Tohor.  98,  more  precisely 
cm  ^v  'n2ab.  42).  In  construction  the  oil-mill  differed 
little  from  the  primitive  mill  still  used  in  Syria. 

The  place  of  the  mortar  was  taken  by  a  circular  stone  trough 
■ — the  □'  or  'sea'  of  the  Mishna — 6  to  8  ft.  in  diameter,  to  judge 
from  extant  specimens.  In  this  the  olives  were  crushed  by 
means  of  a  stone  (s?vX  m  shape  like  a  millstone,  of  varying 
diameter  and  thickness.  This  stone  was  placed  vertically,  not 
horizontally  as  in  the  flour-mill,  in  the  hollow  understone  or 
trillion,  and  was  made  to  revolve,  by  means  of  a  pole  or  beam 
inserted  through  its  centre,  round  the  inner  circumference  of  the 
trough.  The  parts  described  are  still  found  in  all  parts  of 
Palestine  (see,  besides  writers  already  cited,  Oliphant's  Haifa, 
95)- 

The  main  feature  of  the  oil-press,  from  which  it 
derived  its  name,  was  the  press-beam  (kordh,  mip, 
prelum),  which  was  simply  a  lever  of  the  '  second  '  class. 
To  provide  a  fulcrum,  one  end  of  the  beam  was  inserted 
at  a  convenient  height  into  the  face  of  a  monolith  in  the 
garden,  or  into  a  wooden  tie  kept  immovable  by  two 
upright  beams  (bSthulotk,  m^ro,  the  arbores  of  the 
Roman  toratLi),  fixed  into  the  floor  of  the  press-house 
(see  diagrams  of  construction  in  Rich,  Smith,  etc., 
cited  above).  The  crushed  pulp  or  paste  from  the  mill 
was  placed  in  special  baskets  1^0,  ^p>»  etc.)  which  were 
piled  one  upon  another  and  covered  with  flat  boards 
(j'Tiy)  to  distribute  the  pressure  ;  the  press-beam  was 
then  lowered  and  the  requisite  pressure  brought  into 
play  by  means  of  a  windlass  (sj^)  operating  by  ropes 
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attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  beam.  In  a  simpler 
press  of  this  kind  (probably  the  i-^p  of  Shtbf'ith  86)  a 
less  powerful  pressure  was  obtained,  as  at  the  present 
day,  by  hanging  large  stones  to  the  end  of  the  beam. 
The  press  was  worked  by  press-men  (d'1^3.  Tohdr.  98 
10 1).  Still  another  form  of  press  was,  and  still  is,  in  use 
in  Palestine.  Two  upright  stones  were  erected  a  few  feet 
apart  and  a  third,  of  great  weight,  laid  on  the  top,  the 
whole  having  the  shape  of  a  Greek  II.1  Failing  the 
last,  a  wooden  cross-beam  was  inserted  in  the  opposite 
faces  of  the  two  upright  stones.  The  baskets  were 
placed  directly  underneath  the  cross-beam,  and  the  inter- 
vening space  filled  with  logs  of  wood  or  heavy  stones 
(c^jV,  CT2.  etc. );  the  pressure  was  increased  by  the  in- 
sertion of  wedges  between  the  logs  or  stones  (see  Schick's 
description  of  the  actual  remains  of  both  kinds  of  presses 
in  ZDPV\§\$ff.  with  plans).  Every  press-house  con- 
tained, further,  the  necessary  gutters  or  conduits  (npiy 
Manser.  I7)  for  conducting  the  expressed  liquid  to  the 
vats  (see  Schick's  diagrams,  I.e. ),  in  which  it  was  allowed 
to  settle  and  the  oil  gradually  separated  from  the 
amurca  and  other  impurities.  When  duly  purified  the 
oil  was  stored  in  jars  (see  Cruse)  and  skins  (nnij 
Shabb.  15  2).  The  refuse  (n£j)  of  the  oil-press  was  used 
as  fuel  (Shabb.  3i  4i);  perhaps,  also,  as  in  modern 
times,  in  soap-making  (cp  the  'washing-balls'  of  Sus. 
17).  The  oil  produced  at  Tekoa  and  at  Ragab  in 
Persea  was  reputed  the  best  in  Palestine  (Mendhoth  S3). 

In  warm  climates  nature  has  taught  even  the  savage 
to  ward  off  the  injurious  effects  of  the  sun's  heat  upon 
-T  the  skin  by  the  application  of  animal  fat,  in 

'  OT  once  at  least  also  denoted  by  the  word 
Simen  (Ps.  IO924).  In  oil-producing  countries,  such  as 
Canaan,  the  more  pleasant -smelling  oil  of  the  olive 
took  its  place.  In  Egypt,  also,  oil  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  of  life,  scarcely  less  important  than  bread 
itself.  The  Egyptian  workman,  according  to  Erman 
(Egypt,  231),  '  had  probably  to  be  contented  with  native 
fat '  ;  but  by  all  but  the  very  poor  oil  was  extensively 
used,  its  importation  being  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  commerce.  Among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  the  olive  harvest  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  olive 
gatherers  to  squeeze  the  oil  into  one  hand  and  so  anoint 
themselves,  or  even  to  squeeze  it  directly  upon  the  body 
(Ma  user.  4i).  From  Mt.  617  anointing  the  head  (cp 
Ps.  141  s  Eccl.  9  8  Judithl68)  appears  to  have  been  as 
much  a  part  of  the  daily  toilet  as  washing  the  face. 
To  pour  oil  upon  the  head  (Ps.  23  s2  141s  Lk.  746)  was 
a  mark  of  respect  for  an  honoured  guest. 

In  Egypt  prevailed  a  curious  practice  which  is  thus  described 
by  Erman  :  'The  oil  was  not  used  as  we  should  imagine.  A 
ball  about  the  size  of  a  fist  was  placed  in  the  bowl  of  oil ; 
the  consistency  of  the  ball  is  unknown,  but  at  any  rate  it 
absorbed  the  oil.  The  chief  anoint er,  who  was  always  to  be 
found  in  a  rich  household,  then  placed  the  ball  <>n  the  head  of 
his  master,  where  it  remained  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
feast,  so  that  the  oil  trickled  down  gradually  into  the  hair.  .  . 
On  festival  days,  all  the  people  poured  "sweet  oil  " :!  on  their 
heads,  on  their  new  coiffures.  At  all  the  feasts  cakes  of  ointment 
were  quite  as  necessary  as  wreaths  '  {Egypt,  231,  with  illustr.). 

In  the  OT,  however,  the  allusions  are  more  frequent 
to  the  use  of  oil  in  connection  with  the  bath  ;  thus 
washing  and  anointing  are  named  together  in  Ruth 3 3 
2  S.  I220  Ezek.  I69  Judith  10 3  Sus.  17.  and  the  same 
conjunction  is  probably  implied  in  the  more  general 
references,  Dt.  28  40  Mic.  6 15.  In  all  these  the  word  for 
anointing  is  tjid.  d\e£0w  or  xptw.  For  the  omission  of 
this  use  of  oil  in  time  of  mourning,  and  for  other 
details,  see  Anoint,  1.  In  the  same  article  will  be 
found  a  full  discussion  of  the  important  place  occupied 
by  oil  as  the  medium  of  consecration  of  kings  and  priests 
— only  once  of  a  prophet  1  K.  19 16 — of  sacred  objects 

1  Remains  of  dolmens  were  often  used  for  this  purpose. 

-  Here  the  verb  is  fyH,  lit.  'to  make  fat'  ;  cp  [  w"n,  Judg.  9g, 
of  the  '  fatness '  of  the  olive-tree. 

3  Cp  the  Hebrew  phrase  pjn  ]£'£',  'fresh,  sweet,  oil'  Ps. 
92  10  [11]. 
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and  utensils.  To  anoint,  in  this  sense,  is  npD,  XP^ 
(hence  in  Aramaic  oil  =  nc'0.  Ezra  69  722),  and  the 
sacred  oil  nnc;^rr  pt\  'oil  of  anointing,'  or  more  fully 
Bhp  nntfo  'b>i  only  m  P-  For  its  composition  (Ex. 
3623-25)  see  Ointment  (i). 

The  practice  of  anointing  was,  however,  not  confined 
to  the  living  body  ;  the  lifeless  corpse  also,  as  among 
Greeks  and  Romans,  was  anointed  with  oil,  although 
in  this  case  oil  was  usually  only  the  basis  of  a  more  costly 
unguent  (Mt.26ia  Lk.  2356  ;  cp  Mk.  143/:  Jn.  19 40) 
In  Egypt,  also,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  to  pour  oil 
over  the  dead  body  when  the  process  of  embalming  was 
finished  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg.  3429/,  with  illustr. ). 
In  2  S.  I21  Is.  2I5  the  MT1  refers  to  the  practice  of 
anointing  shields  with  oil.2  This  was  done,  according 
to  the  usual  interpretations,  either  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition  if  they  were  of  leather,  or  to  polish  them 
if  made  of  metal.  In  view  of  the  sacred  associations 
of  the  verb  used  [--ci)  it  is  probable  that  we  have  here 
an  obscure  reference  to  a  consecration  of  the  warrior's 
weapons  before  setting  out  to  war.  The  Babylonians, 
we  know,  dedicated  foundation-stones,  thresholds,  etc. , 
by  libations  of  wine  and  oil.  Similar  libations  may 
have  been  part  of  the  solemn  dedication  of  houses 
among  the  Hebrews  (Dt.  20  5). 

There  are  surprisingly  few  references  in  OT  to  the 

all-important  use  of  oil  in  the  preparation  of  food.      It 

„   _  ,.  is  in  this  connection  that  the  widow 

5.  Domestic  use.     f    7        ,    ..  .  +     e     ..    . 

of    Zarephath  s    remnant    of    oil    is 

conjoined    with    the    'handful    of  meal'    (1   K.  17 12). 

Unfaithful   Israel   was  fed  with   '  fine  flour  and  honey 

and  oil'    (Ezek.  I61319),    but    gave   no    thanks  to   the 

divine  giver.      Yet  the  fact  that  an  early  writer  seeks  to 

explain  the  taste  of  the  wilderness  manna  by  comparing 

it  to  some  well-known   delicacy  cooked  with  oil  (i&b 

p":rr   Nu.  118,    RVms-    'cakes   baked  with   oil')   shows 

that  this  use  of  oil  was  familiar  to  his  readers.      Oil,  as 

much  as  wine,   formed  part  of  the  ordinary  provision 

for  a  journey  (Judith  10  5  Lk.  10  34). 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  daily  use  of  oil  for 

culinary  purposes  by  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  later 

6  In  the   r'tua^    °*    tne    Priestly    Code.       The    gifts 

rit  ml  offered  as  'the  food  of  Yahwe'  were  those 
most  esteemed  by  his  worshippers  in  their 
own  daily  life.  Oil  accordingly  figures  prominently 
among  the  offerings  to  the  deity  not  only  among  the 
Hebrews  but  also  among  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  as 
well.  In  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Priests'  Code 
it  is  by  no  means  easy,  perhaps  impossible,  owing  to 
the  existence  side  by  side  of  different  strata,  to  reach  a 
consistent  presentation  of  the  development  of  the  '  meal- 
offering'  (see  attempted  scheme  in  Ox/  Hex.  \-z^>ff.). 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  here  that  in  a  typical  offering 
the  fine  flour  of  which  it  was  essentially  composed 
might  be  presented  in  no  fewer  than  four  different 
forms,  in  each  of  which  oil  plays  a  part. 

(1)  The  flour  might,  in  its  natural  state,  be  mixed  either  with 
oil  (Ex.  2940)  or  (2)  have  oil  merely  poured  upon  it  (Lev.  2  1); 
(3)  the  flour  might  be  first  mixed  with  oil  as  before,  and  then 
shaped  into  cakes  (ni^n)  and  baked  in  the  oven  (Lev.  24  etc.), 
or  (4)  first  baked  in  the  shape  of  thin  flat  cakes  (□,jp,p-))  which 
were  then  anointed  with  oil  (\?V2  rtinz'D  Ex.  20  2  Lev.  24712 
etc.). 

In  the  special  case  of  the  leprosy-offering  (Lev.  14 10^), 
in  addition  to  a  meal-offering  of  flour  '  mingled  with 
oil,'  there  appears  an  offering  of  'a  log  of  oil '  (v.  10), 
which  was  first  to  be  '  waved'  before  Yahwe  (v.  12)  and 
then  used  in  the  symbolical  purification  of  the  leper  as 
prescribed  in  w.  i$ff.  Oil,  however,  is  absent  from 
the   ritual   of    the    sin-offering    (Lev.  5  iff.)    and    the 

1  [On  the  text  see  the  commentaries,  and  further  Jasher,  %  2, 
and  Crit.  Bib.'] 

2  Since  the  above  was  written,  Schwally  also  has  expressed 
the  view  that  the  anointing  of  the  shield  was  a  religious  rite 
{Semit.  Kriegsaltertumer '[1901],  49). 
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jealousy-offering  (Nu.  hiiff,).  For  the  oil  required  for 
these  purposes,  provision  is  made  in  the  scheme  of 
Ezek.  45 14  {\nvn  pn).  A  grant  of  100  baths  of  oil  was 
made  to  Ezra  from  the  royal  exchequer  (Ezra7s2  ;  cp 
1  Esd.  630). 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  daily  uses  of  oil  was 
to    supply   the    household    with    light.       The    wick    of 

7   As  an      twisted    flax    (Is- 423).    protruding    from 

illuminant.  |J>e  "oale    fed  itself  from  the  oil  in  the 

body   of  the    lamp    (see    Lamp).       The 

lamp,  if  required  to  burn  for  a  lengthened  period,  had 

to  be  frequently  refilled  (Mt.  253^;). 

From  Shabbatk  24  we  learn  that  for  the  sake  of  economy  it 
was  usual  to  place  an  egg-shell,  or  a  clay  vessel  of  similar 
shape,  with  a  minute  aperture  at  the  bottom,  upon  the  mouth 
(.13)  of  the  lamp  as  a  receptacle  for  the  oil  that  it  might  more 
sparingly  reach  the  wick.  In  the  same  section  (2  2)  we  have  an 
interesting  list  of  substitutes  for  olive  oil  for  illuminating 
purposes,  among  them  oil  of  sesame,  nut  oil,  fish  oil,  and  even 
naphtha  (DDJ)  and  castor  oil,  p*p  Jpc*  (Shabb.  2  1).  The  oil 
for  the  lamps  of  the  tabernacle,  and  therefore  of  the  temple,  had 
to  be  of  'pure  olive  oil  beaten1  for  the  light'  (Ex.  27  20  Lev. 
24  2).  It  was  part  of  '  the  charge  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  ' 
to  attend  to  this  oil  and  to  the  oil  of  anointing  (Nu.  4  16).  In 
the  time  of  the  Chronicler  the  charge  of  the  oil  fell  to  the 
Levites  (1  Ch.  9  29),  to  a  particular  division  of  the  priests, 
according  to  Pseudo-Aristeas  (ed.  Wendland,  92). 

Oil  was  used  also  medicinally  by  the  Hebrews,  as  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  Romans  (Pliny,  etc.),  and  other  ancient 
8  Medicinal  PeoPjes-  'Wounds  and  bruises'  were 
mollified  with  oil  (Is.  16  RV  ;  'ointment,' 
AV).  The  Good  Samaritan  employed  a 
mixture  of  wine  and  oil  (Lk.  1034),  an  antiseptic  familiar 
also  to  his  Jewish  contemporaries  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabbin. 
11).  Olive  oil  is  mentioned,  along  with  wine,  vinegar, 
and  oil  of  roses  (-m  '&),  as  an  antidote  to  pains  in  the 
loins  [Shabbatk  144).  An  oil-bath  was  one  of  the 
remedies  by  which  Herod's  physicians  sought  to  relieve 
his  excruciating  pains  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  6  5  BJ  i.  33  5). 
The  anointing  of  the  leper,  above  referred  to,  was  not 
remedial  but  symbolical.  Both  ideas  are  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  two  remaining  NT  references  to  the 
curative  properties  of  oil  (Mk.  613  Jas.  5  14). 

In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  ceremonial  defilement, 
the  straiter  section  of  the  Jews  scrupulously  avoided 
using  oil  that  had  been  prepared  by  a  non-Jew  ('Ab. 
Zdrd  2  5  Jos.  Vita  13).  In  the  course  of  the  great 
revolt  (66  a.d.)  John  of  Gischala  skilfully  turned  this 
prejudice  to  his  own  advantage  by  buying  oil  at  a  cheap 
rate  in  Galilee,  where  it  was  abundant,  and  selling  it  at 
Csesarea  Philippi  and  the  neighbourhood  at  eight  (Jos. 
BJi\.  21  2,  §  591)  or  ten  times  [Vita,  I.e.,  §  74^)  the 
purchase  price. 

Oil,  as  this  incident  shows,  was  at  all  times  an 
important  article  of  commerce,  both  in  the  home  trade 
(2  K.  47)  and  for  export.  Through 
the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  27  17), 
the  oil  of  Palestine  found  its  way 
to  the  Mediterranean  ports,  and  was  undoubtedly 
among  'the  oil  from  the  harbour'  mentioned  in  Egyptian 
literature  (Erman,  Egypt,  231  ;  cp  Herzfeld,  Handels- 
geschichte  der  Juden,  94^)-  As  a  valuable  article  of 
necessity  and  luxury,  oil  was  ever  a  welcome  gift, 
whether  as  between  individuals  (1  K.  5n,  Solomon 
to  Hiram  ;  1  Ch.  I240)  or  nations  (Hos.  12 1,  Israel  to 
Egypt).  For  the  same  reason  it  figures  in  the  tribute 
imposed  upon  a  conquered  state,  as  in  that  of  Phoenicia 
and  Ccele-Syria  to  the  Persian  king  (1  Esd.  630). 

A  word  may  be  said  in  conclusion  as  to  the  place  of 

oil  in   Hebrew   metaphors.      To  the  poets  the  almost 

t     ■R"hT     l  proverbial  abundance  of  oil  in  Canaan 

10.  in  Biblical  suggested  lhe  use  Qf  oil  as  a  figure  of 

metapnors.  arj0undjng  material  prosperity,  as  when 
it  is  said  that  Asher  '  shall  dip  his  foot  in  oil '  (Dt.  3324), 
or  when  oil  is  spoken  of  as  flowing  for  God's  favoured 
ones  from   the  rock  (Dt.  32i3  Job296  ;    cp  Joel  224). 

1  For  this  fiTlS  JDtr,  see  above,  §  2,  i. 
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9.  In  commerce, 
etc. 


OIL,  PRECIOUS 

From  the  association,  further,  of  oil  with  the  toilet  of 
the  feast,  it  became  to  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  Egyptians 
*a  symbol  of  joy'  (Erman,  i.e.),  which  gives  point  to 
such  expressions  as  'the  oil  of  gladness'  (Ps.  457  = 
Heb.  I9)  and  'the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning'  (Is.  6I3). 

A.  R.  S.  K. 

OIL,  PRECIOUS.     See  Ointment,  x. 

OIL  TREE  is  the  rendering  in  Is.  41 19  (RVmff- 
•oleaster')  of  JOiT  )*i;  ;  Neh.  815  AV  *  pine,'  RV  '  wild 
olive. '  The  name  '  oleaster '  was  formerly  given  to 
the  wild  variety  of  Olea  europea,  L. — the  aypi4\aio$  of 
Rom.  11 17-24;  it  is  so  used,  e.g.,  in  Virgil  (Georg. 
2182).  In  modern  times  the  name  has  been  transferred 
to  a  plant  quite  distinct  from  the  olive,  though  in  external 
features  resembling  it,  viz.,  Eleagnus  angustifolia  ; 
and  this,  which  is  common  throughout  Palestine,  is 
most  probably  the  ipe>  yy  or  '  oil  tree '  of  OT  (see 
Tristram,  NHB  372). 

Whether,  however,  by  the  |£t?  'sy  of  1  K.  6  23  yiff.  the  wood 
of  this  tree,  or  rather,  as  Tristram  {ib,  377)  thinks,  of  the  olive  is 
intended,  cannot  be  certainly  determined.     See  Olive,  §  2. 

N.M. — W.T.T.-D. 

OINTMENT.  1.  fl»B>,  Umenx  Is.  16,  RV  *  oil ' ), 
precious  ointment  (31DH  JDCM,  2  K.  20i3  ||  Is.  392  Ps. 
1332),  oil  of  holy  ointment  CHp  HilCD  |DtT  (Ex.  3O25, 
RV '  holy  anointing  oil ' ).  See  0 1 L,  §  4.  The  holy  chrism 
described  in  Ex.  30  23-25  was  composed  of  1  hin  of 
olive  oil,  500  [shekels]  of  flowing  myrrh,  250  [shekels] 
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of  sweet  cinnamon,  250  [shekels]  of  sweet  calamus,  and 
500  [shekels]  of  cassia.     See,  also,  Anointing. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  holy  oil  or  ointment  is  referred 
to  in  Ps.  133  2,  which  says  '  that  it  trickled  down  on  Aaron's 
beard,  where  it  lay  on  the  collar  (not  skirt)  of  his  outer  garment' 
(Macalister,  in  Hastings,  DB  3  593  li).  No  learning  or  ingenuity, 
however,  can  make  a  reference  to  the  holy  oil  or  to  Aaron's  beard 
any  more  probable  than  a  reference  to  the  dew  of  Hermon  (see 
Dew,  end,  col.  1096).  jiDin  VST1?!!  jStS'?  is  probably  the  true 
reading  of  z>.  3a  (so  Che.),  and  both  '  Aaron's  beard,'  and  'like 
the  dew  of  Hermon  '  are  corruptions  of  it.  A  similarly  impossible 
phrase  is  'the  ointment  of  his  right  hand '  (Prov.  27  16) ;  see 
Toy,  ad  loc,  and  cp  Wind. 

2.  nnpliD,  as  in  the  phrase 'c  np'l,  Ex.  30  25,  RV  'a  perfume 
compounded.'     Cp  1  Ch.  9  30  2  Ch.  16  14,  and  see  Perfume. 

3.  nnpiD,  Job  41 23  [31]  b,  AV  a  pot  of  ointment  (<g 
i\6XwTpov  [BXAC],  et,&\em-Tpov  [Ba-b]),  RV  ointment. 
The  context  is  very  corrupt.  It  is  in  a  description  of 
Leviathan.  Read  (supplementing  Abyss,  col.  31,  and 
Behemoth,  col.  521),  'He  makes  the  sea  like  a 
caldron  '  (-ins?,  represented  by  103  ;  the  second  i  fell 
out),  and  continue,  'The  bottom  of  the  river  is  his 
path,  the  dark  places  of  the  abyss  are  his  road. ' * 

Rashi  regards  the  root-meaning  as  '  to  make  a 
mixture  '  (cp  Toy,  '  Ezek. '  SBOT,  Heb. ,  on  Ezek.  24 10). 
Apparently  it  is  a  denominative  from  npi,  'spice.'  Cp 
Ass.  rukku,  'to  prepare  spices, '  rikku,  'spice'  (Ges.-Bu. ). 

4.  fLvpov  Mt.  2r>  7  etc.  Rev.  18  13.  Perhaps  from  -y?-  See 
Myrrh  and  cp  Perfume. 

OLAMUS  (ooAAMOC  [BA]),  1  Esd.  93o=Ezra  10 29, 
Meshullam,  12. 
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By  'Old-Christian  Literature'1  is  here  intended  the 

extant  remains  of  Christian  literature  so  far  as  these  are 

TH         f       connected  with  the  elucidation,  defence, 

-,,™    .   ,.        or  advocacy  of  the  Christian  religion, 
Old-Christian    ,        ,     ,  J  , ,,  0  f.     ' 

...        .  down  to  about  the  year  180  a. d.    Since 

literature.  ,,       ,       -  t. y      ,  ~,   .  t. 

no  other  description  or  Christian  writ- 
ings has  come  down  to  us  from  within  the  period  denned, 
we  may  also  say  that  the  designation  covers  the  whole 
body  of  extant  Christian  literature,  sacred  or  secular, 
canonical  or  uncanonical,  whether  pages,  books,  or 
collections  of  books.  It  is  usual  to  isolate  the  NT  and 
to  regard  the  twenty-seven  books  united  under  the  title 
as  a  group  standing  by  itself  and  not  belonging  to  the 
Old- Christian  Literature  properly  so-called  ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  a  distinction  is  commonly  made 
between  the  two  studies,  which  are  regarded  as  mutually 
independent :  '  Introduction  to  the  NT '  and  '  Patristic ' — 
the  latter  denoting  the  scientific  investigation  of  such 
writings  of  the  early  Christian  period  as  were  not 
received  into  the  Canon,  and  the  first,  whether  as 
'  Historical  Critical  Introduction  to  the  NT,"  or  as 
'  History  of  the  Literature '  or  '  of  the  Books '  '  of  the 
NT,'  or  simply  as  '  History  of  the  NT'  denoting  the 

*  [The  phrase  '  Old-Christian '  fonaltchristlich,  oudchristelijk, 
on  the  analogy  of  'Old-Catholic,'  is  preferred  as  a  technical 
term,  less  ambiguous  than  the  more  idiomatic  '  Early  Christian' 
or  the  not  sufficiently  colourless  '  Primitive  Christian.'J 
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study,  in  the  aggregate  or  in  detail,  of  the  works  which 
make  up  the  NT,  whether  this  study  be  limited  to  the 
questions  relating  to  their  contents  and  origin,  or  ex- 
tended to  those  relating  to  their  text  and  its  history, 
translation,  interpretation,  appreciation,  etc. 

The  distinction,  however,  is  not  a  just  one,  and  its 
maintenance  as  recently  exhibited  by  Th.  Zahn  in  his 
article  '  Einleitung  in  das  NT'  in  PRRW,  5270-4  (cp 
'  Kanon  des  NT,'  ib.  9  769-73)  cannot  be  recommended. 
However  powerful  the  practical  considerations  which 
can  be  urged  in  its  support — such  as  the  current  usage 
of  language,  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  NT  for  the 
faith  and  conduct  of  Christians,  the  place  it  occupied  in 
dogma,  in  religious  instruction,  in  university  lectures 
and  courses  of  study,  the  established  practice  of  hand- 
books,— it  is  none  the  less  without  scientific  justification. 
It  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  rest  upon  any  real  difference 
in  the  character  or  origin  of  the  writings  concerned,  but 
only  upon  the  assumption  of  their  differing  values  as 
sacred  or  non-sacred  books,  as  if  the  NT  contained  the 
records  of  a  special  revelation — in  the  last  result  the  only 
argument  of  Th.  Zahn — whilst  none  of  the  other  literary 
productions  of  ancient  Christianity  can  lay  claim  to  any 

1  [yplp  for  nnp  and  also  for  viriN  ;  "ijr  for  TK',  and  irrn: 
for  yr\y  (so  Gu.)  ;  '?^nc  for  aprr  (nearly  as  Du.),  V^UtfS 
for  rn'C'S  ;  see  Che.  Crit.  Bib.] 
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such  title.  The  justice  of  the  separation  may  be  granted 
when  the  question  is  looked  at  from  the  dogmatic  point 
of  view  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  purely  dogmatic,  and 
on  that  very  account  inadmissible  in  a  scientific  research. 
Moreover,  the  history  of  the  origin  and  collection  of  the 
books  of  the  NT  has  long  ago  enabled  us  to  see  that 
they  arose  one  by  one  in  the  ordinary  genuinely  human 
manner,  and  only  gradually  were  gathered  together. 
Not  at  «.  single  stroke,  nor  by  any  special  divine  or 
human  providence,  nor  yet  in  virtue  of  exceptional 
talents  or,  if  you  will,  supernatural  gifts  denied  to  other 
Old-Christian  writers  or  collectors,  was  this  task  achieved. 
It  was  done  by  men  moved  after  the  same  manner  as 
ourselves,  men  who  were  the  children  of  their  own  time 
and,  be  it  said  with  all  reverence  for  the  priceless  work 
they  accomplished,  were  gifted  in  very  various  degrees, — 
writers,  speaking  generally,  of  similar  quality  and  similar 
endowment  with  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  other  literary  productions  of  ancient  Christianity  ; 
collectors  who,  governed  by  various  views  regarding 
the  interest  of  Christian  society  as  they  had  learned  to 
understand  it,  brought  together  a  group  of  gospels,  two 
groups  of  epistles  —  the  Pauline  and  the  Catholic  — 
neither  of  which,  however,  ever  had  fixed  limits.  To 
these  were  added,  though  not  immediately  or  even 
unanimously,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  a  Revelation  of 
John  ;  also,  for  a  time,  in  one  quarter  or  another,  other 
writings  which  in  the  end  failed  to  gain  admission  into  the 
Canon.  SeeC.vNox,  §§  60-76;  Zahn,  PREW,  9768-796; 
Van  Manen,  Handl.  voor  de  Oudckr.  Lett.  119-123. 

The  same  history  enables  us  to  see  that  the  books  of 
the  XT  were  originally  coincident  with  what  subse- 
quently came  to  be  described  as  Old-Christian  literature. 
They  form  part  of  it — an  essential  and  highly  interesting 
and  important — nay,  the  most  important  part.  The 
old  distinction  between  canonical  and  non-canonical 
books  as  regards  this  literature  must  be  abandoned  ; 
NT  Introduction  and  Patristic  must  no  longer  be 
separate  studies,  they  must  be  amalgamated  in  that  of 
Old-Christian  literature. 

In  principle  this  has  been  recognised  at  various  times 

during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially 

«  n     j      1    within  the  last  decades,  under  the  influ- 
2.  Gradual  ,-  ....  , 

...         ence  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  examples 

°  '  of  Old-Christian  literature  which  had  not 

attained  canonicity,  however  little  the  persons  by  whom 

the  recognition  was  made  may  seem  to  have  been  aware 

of  the   full   significance   of  their    words.      Authors    of 

Introductions  to  the  NT  were  often  obliged  to  discuss 

more  or  less  fully,  besides  the  books  received  into  the 

NT,  other  gospels,  Epistles,  Acts,  Apocalypses,  which 

had  arisen  in  similar  circles. 

Some  of  these  scholars,  such  as  Eichhorn,  actually  called  their 
subject  a  history  of  Old-Christian  literature.  Hilgenfeld  collected 
a  Novum  Testamentutn  extra  canonem  receptum  1866,  1884c2), 
containing  Epistles  of  Clement,  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of 
Hernias,  fragments  of  Gospels  and  other  books. 

The  philologist  Blass  in  writing  his  Grammatik  des 
NTlicken  Griechisch  (1896,  ET,  by  Thackeray,  1898) 
deemed  it  no  longer  fitting  to  confine  his  attention  to 
the  text  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  NT,  but  took 
account  also  of  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Clement, 
the  Homilies  of  Clement,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the 
fragments  of  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter. 

Harnack  avowed  on  the  first  page  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
Gesch.  d.  altckristlichen  Litteratur  (1893) — although  for 
practical  reasons  he  passed  over  the  NT  in  giving  his  account  of 
the  tradition  of  that  literature,  and  in  his  writing  on  Chronology, 
ifhronologie  der  altckristlichen  Litteratur  (1897),  dealt  with 
it  but  in  a  stepmotherly  way — 'to  the  primitive  literature  of 
Christianity  belong  above  all  the  twenty-seven  writings  which 
constitute  the  NT.'  G.  Kriiger  in  his  Gesch.  d.  attckristL 
Litteratur,  1895,  would  doubtless  have  devoted  more  than  a 
few  pages  merely  to  the  books  of  the  NT,  had  not  Julicher  been 
contributing  to  the  same  series  his  Einleitung  in  d.  NT. 

Holland,  meanwhile,  had  been  more  thoroughgoing. 

As  early  as  1870-1871  an  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
translated  with  introductions  and  notes  had  been  published  by 
A.  C.  Duker  and  W.  C.  van  Manen,  under  the  general  title  Oud- 
Ckristelijke  Letterkunde.  Rauwenhoff  in  his  sketch  of  a  theo- 
logical encyclopaedia (TA.T,  1878,  p.  170)  had  substituted  for  NT 
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Introduction  and  Patristic,  'Original  documents  relating  to 
the  founding  of  Christianity.'  The  same  two  branches  of  study 
ceased  any  longer  to  be  officially  recognised  when  the  Bill 
relating  to  the  Higher  Education  was  passed  in  1876.  The  Act 
speaks  only  of  Old-Christian  literature— an  expression  including 
both  branches,  as  was  set  forth  and  vindicated  by  the 'present 
writer  in  his  inaugural  sAAxfs&^DeLeerstoelderOud-Christelijke 
Letterkunde,  1885).  J.  M.  S.  Baljon,  ten  years  later,  expressed 
himself  in  substantial  agreement  with  this  view  in  his  inaugural 
address  at  Utrecht  {De  Oud-Ckristelijke  Letterkunde,  1895). 
The  same  author  in  issuing  a  Dutch  edition  of  Cremer's  Biblisch- 
theologisches  WSrterhuch  der  NTlichen  Grcicitiit  made  so  many 
additions  as  to  make  it  in  reality  a  first  essay  towards  a  Lexicon 
of  Old-Christian  Literature  (Woordenboek  koojdzakelyk  van. 
de  Oud-Christelijke  Letterkunde,  1897-1899).  Kriiger  declared 
himself  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Van  Manen,  and  wrote 
under  this  influence  Das  Dogma  vom  Neucn  Testament,  1896. 

At  Leyden,  since  1885,  Hermeneutics  and  Textual 
Criticism  have  been  taught,  not  as  formerly  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  NT,  but  with  reference  to  the 
whole  body  of  Old-Christian  literature.  There  also  was 
published  the  first  edition  of  a  manual  of  Old-Christian 
literature,  by  Van  Manen  (1900),  in  which  the  old  distinc- 
tion between  canonical  and  uncanonical  writings  was  dis- 
regarded, and  the  material  that  had  formerly  been  divided 
into  these  two  was  brought  under  a  single  category. 

As  regards  the  delimitation  of  this  material  no  unani- 
mity has  as  yet  been  reached.      In  common  parlance 

«  -n  j.  ±.  the  expression  'Old-Christian  literature'  is 
3.  Extent.         1  ■ ,  ,  1  !  1    1 

used  so  widely  as  to  be  supposed  to  include 

all  literary  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  that  can  be 
regarded  as,  say,  more  than  a  thousand  years  old. 

Thus,  for  example,  R.  A.  Lipsius  entitled  his  great  work  Die 
Afiokryphen  Apostelgeschichten  u.  Apostellegetide?i,  1883-90,  in 
which  texts  dating  from  the  second,  third,  fourth,  down  to  the 
ninth  century,  and  sometimes  even  of  a  yet  later  date,  are  dealt 
with,  'a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Old-Christian  literature' 
('  ein  Beitrag  zur  altchriitlichen  Literatur-geschichte).  Harnack 
placed  upon  the  title-page  of  his  largely  planned  Gesckickte  der 
altckristlichen  Litteratur  'down  to  Eusebius,'  and  in  his 
preface  (I.  1893,  pp.  viii,  x)  explained  the  words  as  meaning 
that  he  does  not  desire  to  include  the  Council  of  Nice  in  the 
scope  of  his  work  although  taking  account  of  the  writings  of 
Eusebius.  Moreover,  he  leaves  out  of  consideration  all  that 
relates  to  the  Manichasans,  a  portion  of  the  Testimonia  of 
Origen  and  Eusebius,  fragments  of  Julius  Africanus,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  some  things  relating  to  Clement  of  Alexandria', 
Hippolytus,  Cyprian.  Kriiger  confined  his  History  of  Old- 
Christian  Literature,  1895,  to  'the  first  three  centuries.' 

For  the  last  sixteen  years  the  arbitrary  character  of 
any  such  limitation  has  been  continually  protested 
against  in  Leyden.  It  is  liable  to  alteration  at  any 
moment  and  has  nothing  to  justify  it.  Consistency 
of  language  is,  moreover,  greatly  to  be  desired.  If 
the  subject  of  Old -Christian  literature  be  accepted 
as  equivalent  to  that  of  NT  Introduction  plus  Patristic, 
the  expression  can  no  longer  suitably  be  employed 
to  denote  what  might  more  properly  be  described 
as  'Old-ecclesiastical,'  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  'later 
Old- Christian  literature'  —  the  latter  being  divided 
into  '  Old-ecclesiastical'  and  'Heretical.'  The  literary 
remains  of  most  of  the  church  fathers  and  their  con- 
temporaries— the  category  of  church  fathers  including, 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  reckoning,  writers  down 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  while  in  Protestant  circles  it  is 
limited  to  the  first  six  centuries — fall  outside  the  limits 
of  Old-Christian  literature.  This  embraces  the  NT  and 
all  that,  speaking  generally,  pertains  to  it,  as  dating 
from  the  same  or  the  immediately  adjacent  period,  and 
breathing  on  the  whole  the  same  spirit— a  spirit,  that  is 
to  say,  the  same,  apart  from  all  difference  that  arises 
from  mutual  divergences  in  the  personality,  tendency, 
aim,  environment  of  the  writers.  The  question  to  be 
asked  is  as  to  what  they  have  in  common  with  one 
another  as  distinguished  from  those  who  lived  at  a  later 
period.  What  spontaneously  and  immediately  presents 
itself  as  thus  characteristic  and  distinctive  is  their  atti- 
tude towards  the  NT  canon.  Irennsus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  those  who  followed  them 
hold  towards  this  literature  an  attitude  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  '  Old-Christian  '  writers  who  preceded. 
They  not  only,  like  some  of  the  latter,  show  acquaint- 
ance with  some,   or  many,   of  the   '  books '  that   now 
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have  a  place  in  the  collection  called  the  XT  ;  they  also 
appear  to  recognise  these,  all  of  them  or  some  of  them, 
as  authoritative  for  faith  and  practice — in  a  word,  as 
holy  writ.  Here  we  ha\e  a  touchstone  for  discriminat- 
ing what  is  'Old-Christian'  from  what  is  not.  In  this 
respect  there  is,  as  a  rule,  «.  marked  difference  between 
the  Christian  literature  of  an  aarlier  date  and  that  of  the 
later  date  just  indicated  ;  let  us  say,  before  and  after 
the  year  180  .v.D. ,  the  date  of  the  principal  work  of 
Ireneeus,  Against  Heresies  (IIpos  aip4ff€ts ;  according  to 
iii.  33  written  in  the  time  of  Eleutherus,  173  or  175-188 
or  190  A.D. ).  Here  we  find  a.  criterion  for  '  Old- 
Christian  '  which  does  not  lie  in  the  whim  or  fancy  of 
the  historian,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  being  sup- 
plied by  the  material  itself  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
We  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  adhere  to  it  even 
should  we  occasionally  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  with  equal  precision  at  all  points  because  in 
point  of  fact,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  always 
exist. 

Harnack   and   Kruger   follow  a  classification  of  the 
subject-matter    which    cannot    be   adopted   here    partly 
because  they  extend  their  scheme  so  as  to 


our  attention. 

6.  Gospels  : 

the  oldest 

gospel. 


4.  Sub- 
divisions. 


come  down  to  Eusebius  or  to  the  end  of  the 
third  centurv,  partly  because  in  point  of  fact 
they  take  no  account,  or  almost  no  account,  of  the  twenty- 
seven  books  of  the  XT.  Xor  is  it  advisable  to  follow 
them  in  their  distinction  between  'original'  (Urlitter- 
atur),  gnostic,  and  churchly  literature,  with  further 
subdivisions  under  each  of  these  classes,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  before  180  A.D.  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak 
of  'churchly  literature'  at  all,  that  the  line  between 
'original'  and  'gnostic  writings  is  difficult  to  draw, 
and  that  the  further  subdivisions — not  the  same  in 
Harnack  and  Kruger — bear  witness  more  clearly  to  the 
embarrassment  of  their  authors  than  to  any  real  en- 
deavour to  subdivide  the  writings  in  question  as  far  as 
possible  according  to  their  contents. 

Harnack,  for  example,  begins  with  epistles  of  Paul  that  had 
not  been  received  into  the  Canon,  and  with  gospels,  including 
apocrypha,  certainly  dating  from  the  so-called  post-apostolic 
age  ;  the  '  Preaching '  and  other  non-canonical  works  of  Peter, 
the  Acts  and  the  Preaching  of  Paul,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter, 
further  epistles  of  Paul,  epistles  of  Clement,  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  .  .  .  Papias,  Polycarp  .  .  . 
Ignatius,  the  Didach6  .  .  .  apologies  of  Quadratu.s,  Aristides, 
Justin  .  .  .  ;  and  apocryphal  Act*  of  Leucius,  .  .  .  Thomas, 
John,  etc.  This  is  what  Harnack  calls  the  Christian  'original' 
literature  (Urlitteratur),  which  is  followed  by  the  gnostic,  whilst 
in  the  third  division  he  deals  with  'Christian  writings  from 
Asia  Minor,  <laul,  and  Greece,'  dating  from  the  second  half  of 
the  second  century,  including  epistles  of  Themiso  and  the 
churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  apologies  of  Melito  and  Athena- 
goras. 

K.nn;er  divides  '  Original  Christian  '  (Urchristliche)  literature 
into  Kpistles,  Apocalypses,  Histories  (Gospels  and  Acts),  Di- 
dactic Writings,  but  discusses  (to  mention  one  or  two  examples) 
the  Gospels  of  Valentinus  and  Marcion  under  gnostic,  the 
apolog*es  ot  Quadratus,  Aristides,  and  Justin  under  churchly, 
literature. 

It  is  better  to  classify  the  writings  according  to  their 
different  literary  forms,  and  in  doing  so  to  adhere  as  far 
as  possible  to  tradition  and  thus  avoid  anticipating  any 
estimate  we  may  have  to  form  regarding  the  Old- 
Christian  writers  at  a  later  stage  of  our  investigations. 

Guided  by  these  principles,  we  propose  to  adopt  the 
following    classification    of    Old-Christian    literature : l 

_    „  Gospels,     Acts,      Epistles,      Revelations, 

■'"  Apologies,  Didactic  Writings.  In  the 
present  article  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than 
give  a  brief  survey  of  the  contents  of  these  six  classes, 
further  reference  being  made  on  many  particulars  to 
separate  articles  in  this  Encyclopaedia  (although  the 
present  writer  must  not  be  held  as  in  every  case  con- 
curring in  the  conclusions  there  formulated). 

I.   GOSPELS  (§§  6-8). 
In  Old-Christian  literature,  the  gospels  first  demand 

1  It  is  the  classification  followed  in  the  University  instruction 
at  Leyden. 
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Besides  the  usual  word  gospels  (eiSay- 
y4\ta),  we  find  such  designations  as 
Gospel-writing  (ypcuprj  evayyeXiov),  Say- 
ings of  the  Lord  (Xoyia  KvputKa),  Records 
(5iT)y7}crets),  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles 
(dwo/J.vrj/j.oP€v/xara  rwv  airooToXwv),  Traditions  (7rapa- 
Soueis),  The  Acts  of  Jesus  (at  rod  'Itj&ov  irpd^eLs),  The 
Book  of  Days  (j)  ftipXos  rwc  rj/j-epuv).  These  writings 
all  relate  to  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  have 
a  twofold  character — historical  and  doctrinal-practical. 
They  are  not  mere  memoirs,  drawn  up  by  disciples  or 
friends,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in  the  memory  of 
contemporaries  and  posterity  the  recollection  of  what 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was,  aimed  at,  did,  said,  experienced  ; 
they  are  more  :  they  are  handbooks  in  which  each 
writer  in  his  own  way  sought  to  make  known  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord,  the  Son  of  God,  in  all  that  he  was  for 
the  world.  '  History'  here  is  employed  in  the  service 
of  religious  instruction. 

As  for  their  origin,  the  gospels,  on  close  comparison, 
point  us  back  to  {i. )  an  '  oldest '  written  gospel  (rd  ei)cry- 
y^Xiov)  which  unfortunately  does  not  exist  for  us  except 
in  so  far  as  we  can  recover  any  traces  of  it  preserved 
in  later  recensions.  Perhaps  it  began  somewhat  as 
follows  : — In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberias 
Csesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judaaa 
in  the  high-priesthood  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  .  . 
there  came  down  to  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee  [iv 
%T€i  TrevTtKai8€K&TU)  ttjs  riy^pLOvlas  Tifieptov  KaLcrapos, 
7fY€fxov€vovro%  HovtLov  UeiX&TOV  rijs  'lovSatas  .  tirl 
&pXt€p£(i)v " Avva  teal  Kaluga,  KaryXdev  eh  l\.a<pap- 

vaoi)fx  iruXiv  rvs  VuXiXaLas  ;  cp  Lk.  3iz43i),  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  sketch, 
somewhat  in  the  following  order,  his  appearance  at 
Capernaum,  his  casting  out  of  devils,  the  proclamation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  transfiguration,  the  final 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  his  passion,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion. Nothing  was  said  as  yet  of  his  origin,  birth, 
early  life,  meeting  with  John,  baptism  in  Jordan, 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  nor  much  of  consequence 
regarding  his  mission  as  a  religious  teacher  and  preacher 
in  Galilee. 

This  work,  presumably  written  in  Greek,  may  be 
conjectured  to  have  arisen  in  the  post-apostolic  age  in 
circles  which  sought  to  combine  their  more  developed 
Christology  (a  free  speculation  of  what  would  then  have 
been  called  the  'left  wing')  with  (ii.)  the  still  older 
apostolic  tradition — not  yet  reduced  to  writing — partly 
historical,  partly  not,  regarding  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as 
the  Messiah  who  had  once  appeared  and  whose  return 
was  to  be  expected.  As  over  against  the  friends  of 
this  older  tradition,  who  were  able  to  point  to  it,  those 
whom  we  have  described  (i.)  as  belonging  to  the  'left 
wing'  felt  the  need  of  a  clear  setting-forth  of  what 
had  been  done  and  suffered  by  the  Son  of  God  in  his 
manifestation  in  the  world. 

The  '  gospel '  thus  produced  (the  first  to  be  written, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  not  the  oldest  form  of  what  had 

P  .  been  the  oral  tradition  concerning  the 

7.  recensions.  ^  passion(  and  death  of  jesus  the 

Messiah)  was  soon  supplemented  and  'improved'  in 
various  ways  with  the  help  and  guidance  of  this  older 
tradition.  The  book  appeared  in  new  recensions,  new 
forms.  Among  others  there  was,  probably,  an  Aramaic 
recension,  which  still  survives  in  a  whole  group  of 
extant  (partly  fragmentary)  gospels  :  those  of  the 
Hebrews  (Apocrypha,  §26  ;  Canon,  §  73  ;  Gospels, 
§  155),  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  of  the  Ebionites 
(Apocrypha,  §  26),  of  Peter(  Apocrypha,  §  26 ;  Canon, 
§  73;  Simon  Peter),  of  the  Egyptians  (Apocrypha, 
§  26;  Gospels,  §  156  b),  of  Matthias  (Apocrypha, 
§26;  Matthias),  and  those  of  the  synoptists,  which 
were  received  into  the  Canon  (Mt. ,  Mk.,  Lk.  ;  see 
Gospels). 

In  any  case  there  lie  behind  the  text  of  the  three 
synoptists  one   or  more  written   gospels  of  which  the 
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respective  authors  made  use,  each  in  his  own  way,  in 
the  composition  of  his  work. 

Among  the  later  recasts  of  the  original  written  gospel 
ought  also  to  be  classed  that  used  by  Marcion.  It  bore 
no  distinctive  name,  and  was  afterwards  maintained  by 
Marcion's  opponents  to  be  a  mutilated  form  of  Lk. 
(see  Gospels,  §  98),  although  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  it  took  its  place  alongside  of  that 
gospel  as  an  independent  redaction  of  the  common 
source.  This  common  source,  along  with  its  two 
derivatives,  Marcion  and  Lk. ,  may  then  be  regarded  as 
constituting  a  distinct  group,  the  Pauline,  as  distinguished 
from  the  synoptic  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word — 
i.e.,  the  Old-  or  Jewish-Christian,  immediatt-ly  under- 
lying our  canonical  Mt.  and  Mk. ,  which  have  received 
•Pauline' touches  (see  Van  Manen,  Handl.  chap.i.,  S31). 

A  third  current  in  the  development  of  the  written 
gospel  along  the  Old-  or  Jewish-Christian  and  the  Paul- 
ine or  Gentile-Christian  lines,  is  the  Gnostic,  including 
the  Gospels — of  which  we  know  practically  nothing  but 
the  names — of  Cerinthus,  Carpocrates,  Basilides,  Apelles, 
Valentinus  (see  Gospels,  §  99),  as  also  the  later 
Gospels  of  Thomas,  Philip,  Eve,  Judas  Iscariot,  the 
Gospel  of  Perfection  (Consummation?)  {evayytXiov 
reXeiuwews),  the  '  proper  '  (tdta)  gospels  of  the  Sevenans, 
and  others,  now  lost,  which  also  dated  probably  from  the 
second  century.  A  main  source  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  type  of  writing  here  referred  to  is,  notwithstanding 
its  catholic  colouring,  our  canonical  Fourth  Gospel  (see 
Gospels,  and  John*.  Sox  of  Zebedee). 

As  belonging  to  the  same  branch  of  Old-Christian 
Literature  ought  also  to  be  enumerated  the  extra- 
canonical  Words  of  Jesus,  most  recently  collected  with 
praiseworthy  diligence  by  A.  Resch  [Agrapha,  1889  ; 
Aussercanoniscke  Paralleltexte  zu  den  Evattgclien,  5 
parts,  1893-97  I  Di-e  Logia  Jesit,  1898).  Cp  J.  H. 
Ropes  [Spritc/ie  Jesu,  1896),  who  criticises  and  classifies 
them  into  seventy-three  Agrapha  without  any,  eleven  of 
perhaps  some,  and  fourteen  of  distinct,  importance  (see 
Gospels,  §  156^). 

Also  the  so-called  \6yia  'I^coO  found  in  1897  on  a 
papyrus  leaf  among  the  ruins  of  Oxyrhynchus  (see 
Apocrypha,  §  26,  6;  Gospels,  §§  86,  156.2  ;  Papyri); 
the  Fayum  fragment  (see  Apocrypha,  §  26,  5  ; 
Gospels,  §  156);  in  so  far  as  one  can  venture  to 
hold  its  existence  (which  is  not  probable,  or  at  least 
is  not  certain),  the  Words  of  the  Lord,  collected  by 
Matthew  and  commented  on  by  Papias  (see  Canon, 
§66;  Gospels,  §§120,  122,  149,  150);  and  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian  (Caxox,  §  68  ;  Gospels,  §  107; 
Zahn,  PREP)  0653-661  ;  van  Manen,  Handl.  chap.i. 
§  44)- 

Apocryphal  gospels,  even  of  a  comparatively  early  date,  such 

as  those  of  James,  Thomas,  Nicodemus(see  Apocrypha,  §  27  ; 

Nicodemus  [Gospel  of]),  in  which  narra- 

8.  ApOCiypnal  tives  are  given  of  the  nativity  and  childhood, 

gospels.  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  ;  also  concerning 

his    father    Joseph,    his    mother    Mary,    his 

descent  into  hell ;  or  about  Pilate, — fall  beyond  the  limits  of  time 

here  assigned,  although  they  occasionally  contain  noteworthy 

reminiscences.     Strictly  speaking,  they  can  at  best  be  regarded 

only  as  appendices. 

II.   ACTS  (§§  9-17) 

The  next  class  of  writings  to  be  considered  is  the 
group   of   'Acts'   (xpajeis,    Ada),    Circuits    [-wepioSu, 

9  Acts  •  Itinera)<  Preaching  (K7ipiiyp.a),  Martyrdom 
character  (^prtpLoi*),  Passion  (Passiv),  Consum- 
mation (Te\€iW(Tts,  Consummatio).  These 
writings  relate  to  the  life  and  career  of  apostles  and  other 
prominent  persons.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  »  twofold 
character  ;  they  are  narratives,  but  also  works  of  edifica- 
tion,— sometimes  didactic  and  apologetic  as  well.  The 
oldest  of  them  have  disappeared,  either  wholly  or  in 
part.  The  earliest  of  their  kind,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
life  of  Paul,  most  probably  had,  like  the  oldest  written 
gospel  (§  6,  i. ),  its  origin  within  a  circle  of  Christians 
of  a   '  progressive     or   (if    the   epithet    is    preferred) 
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■  Pauline '  type,  who  did  not  hold  themselves  bound 
exclusively  by  (apostolic)  tradition.  This  conclusion 
is  suggested  by  the  consideration  that  the  friends  of 
tradition  feel  no  need  of  '  lives  '  as  long  as  the  opposite 
party  do  not  feel  it  ;  by  what  is  known  as  to  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  written  gospel ;  by  the  con- 
clusions of  criticism  regarding  the  canonical  book  of 
Acts,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  Circuits  (ireploSoi) 
of  gnostic  origin  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Catholic 
Apocryphal  Ar/s  {irpd^as).  The  remnants  of  the  work 
which  we  may  call  the  Acts  of  Paul  (Paul,  §  37)  are 
to  be  traced  in  Acts  1  24  [D]  436/  61-15  751-83  9i-3o 
11 19-30  13-28  ;  but  they  have  there  undergone  a  change 
bf  form.  In  any  case,  one  or  more  previous  writings 
now  lost  underlie  the  canonical  book  of  Acts  (see  Acts, 
§§  1  8-12  ;  Pali.,  §  37  ;  also  van  Manen,  Paulus  I.  ; 
De  Hand,  der  app.,  1890  ;   Ilandl.  chap.  ii.  §§  2-7). 

Of  the  following  works  little  more  than  the  title  is 
known.      An    Acts    of   Apostles    (7rpd£eis    &tto(Tt6\oiv), 
10   Fragments  according  to   Epiphanius   (30 16),  was 
6  '  used    by   the    Ebionites.      Probably   a 

counterpart  (and  therefore  not  a  polemic)  to  the  Acts 
afterwards  received  into  the  canon  ;  a  recast  of  the 
same  material  but  in  another  spirit — the  anti-Pauline. 

An  'Ascents  of  James'  ('Avafiad^oi  'lanoifSov),  ac- 
cording to  Epiphanius  (loc.  cit. ),  contained  '  blasphemies 
against  Paul '  and  utterances  of  James  '  against  the 
temple  and  the  sacrifices  and  the  fire  upon  the  altar ' 
(cp  Apockypha,  §  28). 

An  'Ascents  of  Paul '  (' kvafJaTinbv  IlauXou),  accord- 
ing to  Epiphanius  (382),  was  in  use  among  the  gnostics 
(cp  2  Cor.  I22-4). 

An  'Acts  of  Paul'  (WdvKov  irpd^eis),  mentioned  by 
Origen  and  others,  perhaps  closely  related  to  the  '  Acts 
of  Paul'  mentioned  already  (§  9,  end)  as  having  been 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  canonical  Acts,  unless 
we  are  to  regard  it  as  the  kernel  of  the  (Apocryphal) 
Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  Preaching  of  Paul  (Pauli  Prcedicatio),  mentioned 
by  Cyprian,  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  Acts 
(trp&tjeis)  just  mentioned. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  makes  us  somewhat  better  ac- 
quainted with  a  work  called  The  Preaching  of  Peter 
11     Prpachina-  (1KrP°u     "ipvy/m).       It    represents     a 
f  P  t  liberal  view  of   the    preaching    of   the 

gospel,  as  designed  for  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  in  which  '  Paul '  is  presented  neither 
in  a  favourable  nor  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and 
no  other  apostolate  than  that  of  the  twelve  is  thought 
of.  It  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  some  one  who 
was  not  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  who  most  probably  was  a 
Greek,  somewhere  about  120-125  (see  Apocrypha,  §  31, 
2  ;  Simon  Peter  ;  also  E.  von  Dobschutz,  Das  Kerygma 
Pet?-i,  1893;  Loman,  Th.T,  1886,  pp.  71-78,  333-6; 
Harnack,  ACL  1,  1893,  pp.  25-28  ;  2,  1897,  pp.  472-4). 

Apocryphal   Acts  first    appeared   separately   in  con- 
siderable   numbers,    and    afterwards    came    into    col- 
lections.     A   group  of  Gnostic   '  Circuits 
'    .  P    T*~  of  the  Apostles  '  (irepioSoi  twv  cLirooTbkuv), 

pbal  Acts.    embracing  Acts  of  pKteri  johri|  Andrew, 

Thomas,  and  Paul,  is  attributed  to  Leucius  Charinus ; 
in  a  revised  form  and  expanded  into  Catholic  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (wpd^ets  rCov  CLTVoaruKiov),  to  Abdias. 

The  study  of  this  copious  literature  (Apocryphal 
Acts)  discloses  that  it  arose  in  Gnostic  circles  and  that 
much  of  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Catholics  after  it  had 
been  duly  revised  (see  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Apokr.  Ap.-gesch. 
1883-1890  ;  R.  -V.  Lipsius  and  M.  Bonnet,  Acta  aposto- 
lorum  apocrypha,  li,  1891,  2i,  1898). 

The  oldest  of  these  Acts,  probably  old  enough  to  fall 
within  the  period  covered  by  the  present  article,  al- 
though scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  this,  are  now  lost 
unless  in  so  far  as  they  survive  in  later  editions  and 
redactions.  Such  were,  it  is  conjectured,  '  Circuits  of 
Peter'  and  'Circuits  of  Paul'  (llepiodot  Herpov  and 
HepioSoi  HaiiXov),  absorbed  into  the  extant  Catholic  '  Acts 
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of  Peterand  Paul'  (Upd^is  Tlirpov  Kal  JlavXov);  '  Circuits 
of  John '  (Ueplodoi  'Iw&vvov),  which  partially  still  sur- 
vive in  Catholic  and  later  Gnostic  recensions  ;  the  Acts 
of  Paul  and  Thecla,  preserved  in  a  later  redaction,  un- 
less we  are  to  hold — what  does  not  seem  very  probable 
— that  this  work  was  already  used  by  Tertullian  before 
190  «.D. ,  or  take  it,  with  C.  Schmidt  (1897),  for  a 
section  of  the  'Acts  of  Paul'  (IIpd£eis  HavXov)  {see 
Harnack,  ACL  1136-8  2i  493-505  ;  BibL  World,  1901, 
pp.   185-190). 

Related  to  the  category  of  Acts  and  in  part  belonging 
to    it    are    the    Books    of    Martyrs    [Marty Ha,    Acta, 

10  tut«^+™.^««,«  Passiones,  Virtutes)  of  which  Euse- 
13.  Martyrdoms:,  .  ,  '  ,. 

Paul    Peter  made    a    collection ,    now    lost 

'  '       (tu>v  apxcLtw   fiapTuptuiv  cvvaywyr}, 

<Tvyypafi/xa,  KaraXoyos)  ;  some  of  them  fall  within  or 
just  beyond  our  period.      They  are  : 

i.  Accounts,  known  in  various  recensions,  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  originally  stood  at  the  end  of  the  oldest  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Peter  (cp  Harnack,  ACL  1 130-134). 

ii.  A  '  Martyrdom  of  the  holy  Polycarp '  (Maprtiptov 
rod  ayiov  IloXvK&pirov),  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
14-  Pnlvrnm  tn-e  cnurc^  °f  God  at  Smyrna,  sent  at  its 
J  "'  own  request  to  the  church  of  Philomelium. 
and  also,  unsolicited,  to  all  other  churches  belonging  to 
the  holy  catholic  church,  within  a  year  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Bishop  Polycarp,  circa  155,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

The  Greek  text  has  reached  us  in  five  MSS.  ;  in  an  abridged 
form  in  Eusebius  (HE4ic,),  and  in  an  Old-Latin  translation  ;  it 
appears  in  various  editions  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  latest 
and  best  being  those  of  Zahn,  1896,  and  Lightfoot,  i88g(->, 
cp  Funk,  1901.  The  genuineness  and  historicity  have  been 
rightly  questioned,  either  denied  or  disputed,  by  Steitz  (JDT, 
i86i),  Schiirer  (ZJ/T,  1870),  Duker  and  van  Manen  (Oud-Chr. 
Lett. 'I  id  a,.,  1871),  Keim  {Celsus,  1873,  p.  145,  and  Urchr.  1878), 
LipsiusOg'W'T,  1874),  GebhardtCZ/Zr,  1875),  Holtzmann  (ZIVT, 
1877),  Jean  Reville  {De  anno  Pol. ,  1881),  Rovers  (7/i.T,  1881, 
pp.  451-7), — and  upon  insufficient  grounds  maintained  by  Hilgen- 
feld  (ZII'T,  1861,  1874),  Zahn  (1876),  Rma.n{r  Eglise  Chr.  452), 
Lightfoot  (1889c-2)),  Kruger  (1895),  Harnack  (ii.  1,  1897,  p.  341). 

The  work  is,  whether  we  regard  form  or  contents, 
not  a  letter,  nor  even  an  account  of  Polycarp's  death, 
and  certainly  not  written  soon  after  that  event  ;  it  is 
a  decorated  narrative  of  the  saint's  martvrdom  framed 
after  the  pattern  of  the  story  of  Jesus'  passion  as  given 
in  the  gospels,  and  expanded  into  a  writing  in  glorifica- 
tion of  the  true  martyrdom  and  at  the  same  time  in 
depreciation  of  the  self-sought,  superfluous  martyrdom 
commended  by  the  Montanists.  The  legendary  char- 
acter of  the  contents,  which  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
assumption  of  interpolations,  as  also  the  tendency  of 
the  whole,  brings  it  to  a.  date  some  decades  later  than 
that  of  the  death  of  Polycarp  (circa  155  A.D. ),  yet  still 
within  the  second  century,  rather  than  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  or  even  later,  as  some  would  have  it. 

iii.   A  writing  concerning  Pionius  (Hl6vlos),  who,  we 

learn,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  shortly  after  Poly- 

15    Pionius    carP'   's    mentioned    by    Eusebius    (HE 

Justin,  etc'  *IS'.«>'  "!.d  is  ef*n'in  -i jnui«ript  at 
Venice  {Kruger,  ACL,  §  106). 

iv.  Memoirs  of  martyrs  :  Carpus  and  Papylus  and  a. 
woman  Agathonice  ('Tirop.vi)fxaTa  fie/xapTvpTjKdTiov  Kdp- 
irov  xal  HairuXov  Kal  yvvaiKos  'AyadovlKTjs)  'ntioned 
by  Eusebius  (HE  415),  edited  by  Harnack  ,o  holds 
it  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Marc^a  Aurelius 
(rt/iii.  3-4  433-466). 

v.  '  Martyrdom  of  the  holy  martyrs  Justinus,  Chariton 
who  were  martyred  at  Rome'  (MaprupLov  twv 
aytwv  /xapTvpwv  'IovcttLvov  'X.apircovos  Xapirovs  EueX- 
iriffTov  lipaKos  Haiatvos  Aral  Atfitpiavov  fjLafyTvprjirdvTwv 
tv  'PiijUff).  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Otto  in 
Justini  Opera  (3),  2,  pp.  266-279,  ^79-  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  written  shortly  after  the  condemnation  of  Justin 
and  his  converts,  which  was  between  the  years  163  and 
167  A.D. 

vi.   A  particularly  noteworthy  account  of  the  sufferings 
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of  the    Christians    during    the    persecution    they   were 
subjected  to  about  the  seventeenth  year 
16.  "Vienna  of    the  reign   of  Antoninus  Verus— i.e., 
and  Lyons.  according   to    the   preface    of    Eusebius 
(HEb),  Marcus  Aurelius  (177-8  A.D.).      This  writing, 
partly  preserved  in  Eusebius  (I.e.  1-4),  has  the  form  of 
a  letter,  written  by  the  Christians  at  Vienne  and  Lyons 
to   their  fellow-believers    in    Asia  and    Phrygia    (ol   *V 
Bt4vvr}  Kal  AovySouvtf}  rijs  VaXXlas  irapoiKovvTes  BovXol 
~X.pi<rToG  tois  Kara  'Affiav  Kal  <Ppvyiav  a5eX<f>dis). 

It  is,  however,  no  letter  giving  details  regarding  the 
persecutions  endured,  but  a  '  writing  '  (ypacp-q),  a  '  com- 
position '  (auyypa/j.(j.a)  written,  as  Eusebius  says,  in 
other  than  a  purely  historical  interest  (o&k  laropiKbv 
avro  fxovov,  dXXa  Kal  dLSaaKaXtKTjv  irepUxov  biriyqaw). 
The  writer's  desire  is  to  instruct  and  to  edify  ;  to  judge 
by  the  portions  taken  over  by  Eusebius,  he  does  not 
seek  merely  to  inform  his  readers  as  to  what  the 
Christians  in  Gaul  have  endured,  but  also  to  make  them 
see  and  feel  how  these  Christians  suffered,  with  wonder- 
ful fortitude  yet  without  seeking  martyrdom  and  without 
any  trace  of  contempt  or  harshness  towards  those  who  had 
failed  to  stand  the  test  ;  notwithstanding  their  greatness, 
not  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  but  ready  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  instructed,  models  of  the  true  martyrslnp 
as  also  of  sober  Catholic  Christian-mindedness  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  life.  The  purpose  is  manifest  :  to 
promote  such  a  manner  of  thinking  and  of  living  ;  to 
warn  against  the  Montanistic  views  and  doctrines  pre- 
valent in  Asia  and  Phrygia  and  tending  to  spread  from 
these  centres  to  Rome  and  elsewhere.  This  is  the  author's 
reason  for  making  use  of  his  fresh  recollections — histori- 
cal even  if  here  and  there  adorned  with  touches  of  art — 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  of  Vienne  and  Lyons, 
and  especially  those  of  Lyons.  He  speaks  as  if  in  the 
very  person  of  these  two  churches,  yet  frequently  betrays 
that  he  is  really  outside  them,  we  are  not  told  where  and 
can  only  guess  Lyons  or  Rome.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  not,  as  is  often  conjectured,  Irena^us,  whose  style 
cannot  be  discerned  here,  although  he  may  have  lived  at 
the  same  period  ;  to  judge  by  the  relationship  between 
this  work,  particularly  as  regards  its  tendency,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  it  was  probably  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  possibly,  however,  some- 
what later  (see  P.  A.  Klap,  Theol.  Stud.,  Utrecht,  1900, 
pp.  423-435). 

vii.    The  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  at  Scili  in  Numidia 

in  180  A.D. ,  written  and  published  in  various  forms,  the 

17    ^pili  •     latest  ma  (probably  original)  Latin  text 

ApolloniuL  I.™  i-2l°5"'21  [l8j>']/    """"ft'  ACL 
r  11. 1  316  ;  Kruger,  ACL,  §  105  5). 

viii.   A   martyrdom    (napTvpiov)    of  Apollonius,   who 

was  put  to  death  at  Rome  about  180-185  A.D.      Lately 

published,    so   far   as   extant,    by    E.    T.    Klette,    TU 

xv.  291-131. 

III.    EPISTLES  (§§  18-34) 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  literary  productions  of 
the  period  of  Christian  history  with  which  we  are  now 


18.  Epistles  : 


dealing    consists,   in    outward    appear- 


ance,  of  letters  ;    and  many  of  these, 


meaning  of    7"    '  "'  ,,     ,  .,. 

the  word  'hough  by  no  means  all  of  them,  are 
still  regarded  as  having  really  been 
such — actual  letters  sent  at  first  to  definite  persons 
and  originally  written  with  such  persons  in  view — and 
as  having  penetrated  to  wider  circles  and  become 
common  property  only  at  1  later  time.  Continued 
examination,  however,  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  first 
with  regard  to  some  of  these,  then  with  regard  to  a 
great  number,  and  finally,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer  and  others  (see  below,  §  19),  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  them,  that  they  neither  are  nor  ever  were 
'  letters '  in  any  proper  sense.  They  were,  from  the 
first,  neither  more  nor  less  than  treatises  for  instruction 
and  edification,  bearing  witness  to  the  character,  aims,  ex- 
periences, adventures,  of  persons,  opinions,  tendencies, 
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in  the  form  of  letters  written  to  one  or  more  recipients, 
usually  in  a  tone  of  authority,  by  men  of  name.  These 
authors  are  thought  of  as  still  alive  although  they  really 
belong  to  an  earlier  generation.  Such  letters  there- 
fore seemed  to  bte,  even  in  the  circle  of  their  first 
recipients,  as  voices  from  the  past.  Yet  they  bear  un- 
mistakable marks  of  having  been  written  in  the  later 
time.  They  come  from  the  pens  of  persons  who  are 
unknown  to  us,  and  were  designed  like  books  which  are 
brought  into  the  market,  or  otherwise  circulated,  for  all 
who  take  any  interest  in  their  contents ;  and  more 
particularly  and  specially  designed  to  be  read  aloud  in 
religious  meetings  for  the  edification  of  the  community 
or  to  serve  as  a  standard  wherewith  to  regulate  faith 
and  life. 

As  a  literary  device  the  epistolary  form  is  an  ancient 
one.  It  is  met  with  alike  among  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  and  was  adopted  also  by  Christian  writers  such 
as  the  authors  of  Acts  15=3-29  2326-30  Rev.  l2  3  ;  Clem, 
//om.og-ig  20-26;  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  of  Clement 
to  James  with  which  Clem.  Horn,  is  prefaced  ;  that  of 
the  Church  of  Smyrna  concerning  Polycarp's  martyrdom ; 
that  of  the  Christians  of  Yienne  and  Lyons  with  refer- 
ence to  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (see 
above,  §§  14,  16)  ;  and  so  forth  ;  cp  also  the  epistolary 
form  of  the  introduction  both  to  the  first  and  to  the 
second  work  of  Lk.  (Lk.  1 1-4  Acts  li),  and  also  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  last  book  in  the  NT  Canon 
(Rev.l45<z  22[i8-J2i).  [Cp  Epistolary  Literature.] 
The  letter  of  edification,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
peculiarly  Christian  product  (cp  Tk.T  1897,  pp.  413-5). 
To  compose  '  letters '  under  another  name,  especially 
under  the  name  of  persons  whose  living  presentment,  or 
real  or  supposed  spiritual  equipment,  it  was  proposed  to 
set  before  the  reader,  was  then  just  as  usual  as  was  the 
other  practice  of  introducing  the  same  persons  into  nar- 
ratives and  reporting  their  '  words, '  in  the  manner  of 
which  we  have  examples,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  in  the 
gospels,  and,  in  the  case  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  other 
apostles,  in  Acts.  No  one  saw  anything  improper  in 
this,  or  thought  of  any  intentional  falsification,  deception, 
the  playing  of  a  part  in  which  one  had  to  be  always  on 
one's  guard  against  self-betrayal.  Any  one  who  had 
anything  to  say  wrote  a  '  letter  '  without  troubling  him- 
self— at  any  rate  not  more  than  other  writers — with 
respect  to  his  work,  about  <%  supposed  defect  in  the 
literary  form  he  had  chosen,  not  even  about  an  address 
left  blank  in  the  epistle  when  'despatched,'  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  canonical  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;  or 
about  the  absence  of  a  suitable  epistolary  beginning,  as 
in  the  canonical  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  or  about  the 
want  of  an  appropriate  close,  as  in  the  Epistle  of  James  ; 
or  about  the  absence  of  both,  as  in  the  first  Epistle  of 
John. 

At  first  no  one  thought  about  the  matter  at  all — 
whether  to  hold  or  not  to  hold  such  epistles  as  really 
19  Estimate  Proceei^'ng  from  and  intended  for  their 
of  them  ostensible  authors  and  recipients.  Some- 
times their  real  origin  was  known,  some- 
times it  was  guessed,  sometimes  people  were  content  to 
remain  in  the  dark.  They  used  the  epistles  or  left  them 
unread,  just  as  they  were,  indifferently,  without  asking 
any  question  as  to  their  origin,  knowing  this  only,  that 
they  were  intended  for  all  who  chose  to  give  heed  to 
them. 

Gradually  the  position  changed  as  a  result  of  a  normal 
change  in  the  readers'  mode  of  thinking,  their  thirst  for 
knowledge,  their  reverence  for  the  authoritative  word, 
and  their  exaltation  of  it  to  the  dignity  of  canonical 
scripture.  From  the  time  of  Irenasus  onwards  the  old  way 
of  looking  at  things  passed  away  for  centuries, — first  with 
regard  to  thirteen,  anon  fourteen,  '  Pauline,'  and  certain 
'Catholic,'  epistles,  and  others,  written  by  'apostolic 
fathers ' ;  next  with  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  Old- 
Christian  epistles  so  far  as  it  was  taken  by  the  Church 
under  its   protection,   the    most   recent    not    excluded, 
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such  as  are  now  found  in  Acts,  Revelation,  Clem. 
Horn. ,  even  apocryphal  writings  such  as  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  3  Cor.,  that  of  Jesus  to 
Abgarus.  All  these  epistles  now  came  to  be  regarded 
as  proceeding  from  the  writers  whose  name  they  bore, 
and  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  those  who  were 
named  as  their  first  recipients  in  superscription,  subscrip- 
tion, address,  or  tradition. 

Here  also  the  rise  of  the  modern  spirit  wrought  ti 
change,  and  the  human  mind  had  to  retrace  its  steps 
along  the  path  it  had  for  centuries  been  following.  The 
'apocryphal'  epistles  were  all  of  them  rejected  soon  after 
the  Reformation  ;  the  genuineness  of  those  embodied  in 
the  Clementine  Homilies,  Rev.,  and  Acts  was  modestly 
questioned  ;  some  pieces,  such  as  the  larger  recension 
of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  and  the  second  Epistle  of 
Clement,  formerly  classed  among  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
were  no  longer  deemed  to  belong  there  ;  other  epistles, 
both  Catholic  and  Pauline,  were  from  the  time  of  .Sender 
removed  from  the  position  they  had  so  long  occupied  as 
possessed  of  the  highest  antiquity  and  indisputably 
'  genuine.'  The  process  of  disintegration  steadily  went 
on.  The  Tubingen  school  left  unchallenged  hardly 
more  than  the  four  '  principal  epistles  ' — Rom. ,  1  and  2 
Cor.,  Gal.  In  the  end  criticism  succeeded  in  removing 
the  veil  of  error  and  misunderstanding  that  concealed 
the  true  character  of  even  these  (see  Paul,  §§  1  2/. 
33-/-)-  The  history  of  this  criticism  is  the  justification 
of  those  who  hold  to  it  and  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
demnation of  those  who  wholly  or  in  part  set  it  aside. 
The  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  the  question 
as  to  '  genuineness  ' — in  the  sense  now  usually  attached 
to  the  word — will  no  longer  be  discussed  as  regards 
any  of  the  epistles  that  have  come  down  from  the  first 
Christian  centuries  ;  it  will  be  enough  to  be  satisfied 
of  their  genuine  antiquity. 

i.  The  Old-Christian  '  epistle '  as  a  literary  pheno- 
menon seems,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  to  have  first 
_     ..  made  its  appearance  in     progressive' 

ii  r+^r       Pauline  circles.      The  first  examples  ot 
ana  catnonc    it  have  disappeared  unless  it  be  that 

epistles.  *•  c 

*  some  portions  survive  in  some  of  our 

present  canonical '  Epistles  of  Paul '  ('EirtaToXai  Uaij\ov}, 

also   'the   apostle'    (6    'AirdcrToKos)  or   'the  apostolic' 

(rd  ' Atroa-ToKtKdv  ;    see  Romans;  Corinthians,  etc.; 

Paul).      Perhaps  there  was  an  earlier  group,  to  which 

reference  is  made  in   2   Cor.  IO9-11   cp    1 13,    and  the 

present  group  had  not  originally  the  same  extent  as  now. 

We  know  not  by  whom  the  collection  was  made,  nor 

yet  what  influence  his  work  had  upon   the  traditional 

text.       Perhaps  we  may  suppose   that  it  led  to  some 

changes.      Probably  the  collection  was  not  wholly  the 

work    of    one    person,    but    arose    gradually   through 

additions.       The    oldest   account — to    judge    by   what 

Tertullian  says  (adv.    Marc,    v.) — tells   of  a  group  of 

ten  epistles  used  by  Marcion   (about  140  A.d.  ).      It  is 

known  that  Hebrews  was  for  a  long  time  set  aside  in 

many  circles. 

ii.  A  second  group  of  Old-Christian  Epistles  is  that 
known  as  Catholic  {'E7rio"roXat  KadoXiKCtt).  The  word 
must  be  understood  as  referring,  not  to  the  destination, 
nor  to  th"  ecclesiastical  use,  but  to  the  contents  of  these 
writings:  t  was  not  originally  intended  to  convey,  as 
is  often  V  'incorrectly  supposed,  the  idea  of  '  general ' 
or  '  circular '  letters,  nor  yet  of  '  canonical '  ones,  but 
only  (as  a  careful  examination  of  the  ancient  employ- 
ment of  the  word  shows)  'trustworthy,'  'worthy  of 
acceptance,'  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  religion 
and  dogma.  The  group,  after  long  hesitation,  was 
finally  made  up  of  seven:  Ja.,  1  and  2  Pet. ,  1,  2, 
and  3  Jn. ,  and  Jude  (see  James  (Epistle);  Peter 
(Epistles  of)  ;  John  (Son  of  Zebedee),  §§  57-65  ; 
Jude  (Epistle). 

iii.  A  third  group:  Epistles  of  Barnabas  (§  21/.), 
Clement  (§§  23-27),  Ignatius  (§  28/),  Polycarp  (see 
Philippians,  §§  10  14,  and  above,  §   14)  :   is  usually 
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included  among  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
At  a  later  date  was  added  an  Epistle  of  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  (see  above,  §  14)  ;  on  the  same  grounds  might 
he-  added  the  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Yienne  and 
Lyons  (see  §  16). 

The  epistle  of  Barnabas  (Bapvafia  ^rto-roAiJ)  referred 

21  Barnabas    to  in  Canon'   §*  65>   73;    Gospels, 

§5$  89,  90,  is  found  in  several  MSS. 
It  is  met  with  in  n,  as  also  in  the  Jerusalem  codex  from  which 
the  Didache  comes  ([);  chaps.  5  •?■(  .  .  .  roe  Aaoc  k.  t.  X.)-21 
in  nine  other  Greek  M  SS,  the  so-called  aKec^oAoi  (vofphensa 
[  =  (£>]);  chaps.  1-17  in  an  Old  Latin  version;  some  sentences 
are  also  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen. 

The  work  professes  to  be  a  letter — now  by  one  who 
is  the  spiritual  father  of  the  '  sons  and  daughters '  he 
addresses  (li),  to  whom  he  feels  himself  bound  by  the 
closest  ties,  and  among  whom  he  has  long  sojourned 
(I3-4)  ;  now  by  one  who  belongs  to  their  own  number, 
who  earnestly  addresses  the  brethren,  but  not  as  if  he 
were  the  teacher  who  had  been  placed  over  them  (18 
469).  The  epistolary  form,  however  well  maintained, 
and  on  that  account  usually  accepted  without  question, 
is,  in  view  of  the  contents,  seen  to  be  fictitious  ;  in  reality 
the  writing  is  a  treatise  intended  for  general  use. 

The  writer's  purpose  is  to  instruct,  to  edify,  to  com- 
municate under  the  form  of  a  letter  that  which  he  has 
himself  received,  in  order  that  his  assumed  readers,  rich 
in  faith,  may  now  arrive  also  at  fulness  of  knowledge 
(iva  /Aero,  ttjs  tri(TT€03S  v/au>v  reXelav  ^XVT€  TVV  yvdaLV  : 
I5).  This  knowledge  or  gnosis  concerns  chiefly  the 
right  attitude  of  Christians  towards  the  OT,  the  religion 
of  Israel,  the  divine  covenant  with  the  fathers.  On 
these  things  they  need  to  be  enlightened,  in  connection 
with  the  putting  into  practice  of  the  new  religious 
ethical  life.  This  end  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  view  —  partly  allegorical,  partly 
typological,  but  always  arbitrary — of  'Scripture'  (the 
OT  and  some  apocrypha). 

The  epistle  admits  of  being  divided  into  a  double 
introduction  (I2-5  16-8)  and  two  main  portions  of 
a  doctrinal  (2-17)  and  a  hortatory  (18-21)  character 
respectively. 

The  doctrinal  part  begins  by  showing  that  what  is  of  supreme 
importance  is  not  the  offering  of  sacrifices  or  the  observance  of 
fasts,  but  a  life  in  conformity  with  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Lord  (2-3).  It  is  our  duty  to  love  righteousness,  especially  at 
the  present  time  when  the  days  are  evil  and  the  end  of  the 
present  age  is  at  hand  (4  i-6«).  We  Christians  have  been  ever 
since  the  days  of  Moses  the  true  covenant  people  (4  6^-14),  kept 
by  the  Lord,  who  suffered  on  our  behalf  after  he  had  become 
manifest  in  the  flesh  in  accordance  with  what  can  still  be  read 
in  'Scripture-  (0).  There  we  can  continuously  read  of  his 
manifestation  in  the  flesh  (<i).  The  fasts  prescribed  in  the  law, 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac;  the  goat  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  all 
are  types  of  his  pas.sion  (7).  So  also  the  red  heifer  that  must  be 
slain  and  burnt,  whilst  the  ministering  servants  prefigure  the 
twelve  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  (S).  The  precept  of  circum- 
cision must  be  spiritually  understood ;  the  318,  circumcised  by 
Abraham,  are  a  type  of  Jesus  (!>) ;  the  laws  concerning  foods  are 
to  be  taken  metaphorically  (10).  At  every  moment  one  finds  in 
the  OT  hints  of  baptism  and  of  the  cross  (11-12).  In  Jacob  and 
Ephraim  we  come  to  see  that  not  Israel  but  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  are  the  true  heirs  of  the  covenant  broken  in  the  days 
of  Moses  but  renewed  in  Christ  (13-14).  The  true  day  of  rest 
is  not  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  the  eighth  day,  the  first  of  the 
new  week  ;  the  true  temple  of  God  is  not  the  building  at  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  spiritual  temple,  of  which  Christians  form  a  part 
(15-16).  After  a  short  retrospect  (17),  passing  on  to  another 
knowledge  and  teaching  (wiIkj-is  ko.\  SiSax^),  our  author  depicts 
the  paths  of  light  and  of  darkness,  and  stirs  up  the  children  of 
joy  and  peace  to  a  walk  in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Lord(lS--Jl). 

As  to  the  (relative)  unity  of  the  whole,  often  denied 
or  disputed  since  lc  Moyne  (1685)  but  also  frequently 
defended,  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  ;  there  is  no 
need  for  supposing  chaps.  18-21  to  be  a  later  addition 
or  that  the  original  epistle  has  been  largely  interpolated 
or  has  undergone  one  or  more  redactions.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  in  the  preparation  of  18-21  the  writer 
has  made  use  of  an  older  form  of  the  Two  Paths,  as 
also,  there  and  elsewhere,  of  the  OT,  the  book  of 
Enoch,  4  Ezra,  and  perhaps  other  works  besides. 

The    author's    name    has    not    come    down    to   us. 
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Tradition,  still  clung  to  by  many,  suggests  Barnabas, 
the  companion  of  Paul,  of  whom  mention 

2i"-    \  +     is  already  made  in  the  z3  lext  of  Acts  1=3 

ship,  date.  ^see  Barnabas  anfj  Barnabas)  ;  but  it 
has  no  claim  on  our  acceptance  and  has  been  often 
controverted.  The  tradition  is  admittedly  old,  however, 
and  perhaps  the  name  of  Barnabas  has  been  always 
associated  with  this  work.  The  unknown  author 

■was  probably  a  gentile  Christian,  by  birth  a  Greek, 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  circle.  This  conclusion 
is  pointed  to  at  least  by  his  language  and  his  manner 
of  scripture  interpretation,  his  ideas  and  some  of  his 
expressions,  such  as  '  as  novices  shipwreck  ourselves 
upon  their  law'  (e'7n)Xi'roi  tQ  CKftvcw  vofxip,  36)."  It 
is  also  possible,  however,  to  think  of  him  as  living 
somewhere  in  Syria  or  Asia  Minor  not  far  from  the 
environment  within  which  the  epistles  of  Paul  arose. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew  by 
birth,  or  one  of  the  later  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

Notwithstanding  his  love  for  gnosis,  the  author  is  a 
practical  man  who  has  at  heart  before  all  else  the 
edification  and  the  safety  of  the  church.  Neither  things 
imminent  nor  things  that  lie  in  the  future  (r&  e^ecTwa 
■ff  n^XXovra)  are  of  the  highest  importance,  but  present 
things  (ret  7rap6vra)  and  to  know  how  to  comport 
oneself  among  them.      See  e.g.,  16-8  2i-io  4i  17- 

The  author  belongs  neither  to  the  right  wing  nor  to 
that  of  Paul,  nor  yet  to  that  of  the  writer  of  Hebrews  or 
that  of  Marcion.  Towards  Judaism  his  attitude  is  one 
of  freedom  ;  in  his  view  Christianity  came  in  its  place 
in  principle,  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Moses  ;  law  and 
prophets  are  binding  on  believers,  almost  always,  how- 
ever, in  the  metaphorical  interpretation  only,  not  the 
literal,  even  where  a  historical  occurrence  seems  to  be 
described. 

The  date  is  earlier  than  that  of  Eusebius,  Origen, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Celsus,  or  the  present  form  of 
the  Didach^  ;  but  later  than  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem in  70  A.D.  (chaps.  4  16)  ;  later  than  the  time  of 
the  apostles  (59  83)  ;  later  than  'Paul'  (see  Paul,  §§  38- 
42),  including  Hebrews  ;  therefore  not  (as  is  still  often 
supposed)  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  (see  Acts, 
§  16),  but  rather,  let  us  say,  between  130  and  140  a.d. 
It  is  not  possible  to  gain  a  more  precise  determination 
from  chaps.  4  and  16,  unless  in  so  far  as  the  silence 
regarding  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Hadrian  at 
Jerusalem,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  may  be 
taken  as  showing  that  the  temple  had  not  yet  been 
erected. 

The  value  of  the  work,  which,  looked  at  either  from 
the  aesthetic  or  from  the  edificatory  point  of  view,  is  not 
great,  lies  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  historical 
evidence  it  affords  as  to  the  existence  of  an  interesting 
tendency — not  observable  elsewhere — in  the  direction  of 
free  thought  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century,  and  of  a  number  of  views,  in  the 
domain  of  Christian  dogma  and  history,  which  differ 
from  the  usual  opinions  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Gospel 
narratives. 

The  older  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  found  referred  to  in 
the  recent  editions  of  the  text  by  Gebhardt-Harnack  (i8;8(2)), 
Hilgenfeld  (NT  extra,  canonem  recefttum,  1877I2)),  Lightfoot 
{Clan.  i8go''2',  2503-512).  See  further  Duker  and  Van  Manen, 
Oud.  Chr.  Lett.  1S70,  1  1-G2  ;  Loman,  van  Manen,  Volkmar 
in  Th.T,  1884;  Steck,  Galaterbr.,  1888,  pp.  310-314;  Vnlter, 
JPT.  188S,  pp.  106-144;  Joh.  Weiss,  Der  BarnahasbHef 
kritisch  untersucht,  1888  ;  A.  Link,  TLZ,  1880,  no.  24  ;  Harnack 
PRE&)  2,  1806,  pp.  410-413  ;  ACL  ii.  1  410-428,  430-7.  Cp  A. 
van  Veldhuizen,  De  brie/van  Barnabas,  1901. 

Two  epistles  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  (KX^cctoj 
wpos  KopLvdlovs  A  and  B),  cited  as  witnesses  in  Canon, 

23.  Clement.  §§  *5\7?;  and P05™™'  ?  I7'  T  fTd 
in  Cod.  Alexandnnus  (A),  in  the  Jerusalem 

MS  (J),  and  in  an  old  Syriac  version  ;  the  first  also  in 

an  Old  Latin  version.      It  is  claimed  for  them  that  they 

were   written   by    Clement,    in  name   of  the  Church  of 

Rome,   to  the  Church  of  Corinth   in   connection   with 

disputes  which  had  arisen  there  on  questions  of  govern- 
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ment.     They  have  in  reality  the  epistolary  form,  though 
not  written  by  Clement. 

The  first,    which  from   the  moment   of  its   recovery 
from  the  Cod.  Alexandrinus  by  Patrick  Junius  [  =  Young] 
[Epistola  ad  Corinthios,  Gmtc,  cum  versione 


24.  First 


et  notis  Pair.  Junii,  Oxford,  1633)  was  re- 


ep  ceived  with  great  distinction  and  accepted,  in 

accordance  with  tradition,  as  the  work  of  the  bishop- 
martyr  Clement,  a  disciple  and  one  of  the  first  successors 
of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome,  itself  claims  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Church  of  God  at  Rome  to 
that  at  Corinth.  The  form  is  not  fortuitous  ;  if  the 
contents  be  considered,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  literary 
artifice  merely.  A  '  church  '  cannot  write  :  usually  it  is 
held  therefore  that  Clement  wrote  in  name  of  the  church  ; 
of  this,  however,  there  is  no  evidence.  The  writing  lias 
the  semblance  of  a  letter  throughout,  and  calls  itself  so 
(iirt(TTo\r} :  63  2  ;  cp  eTTMTT^Wofiei'  and  iweaTeiXa/xev 
7  1  62  1) ;  yet  clearly  this  is  not  its  real  character,  and 
probably  it  was  never  sent  as  such.  Rather  it  is  a 
book,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  ;  to  speak  more  precisely, 
in  the  form  of  a  Pauline  epistle,  prepared  for,  and 
made  accessible  to,  all  who  cared  to  read  it.  It  is  an 
'exhortation  concerning  a  peace  and  concord'  (%t>Teu£i$ 
irepl  eip-qvTjs  kcu  6/ioeoias),  to  u^e  its  own  words  (632) 
about  itself;  a  'writing'  {ypaty-q),  as  Eusebius  {HE  iii. 
385)  designates  it;  an  'admonition'  (vovdtaia),  as 
Dionysius  has  it  in  Eus.  ii.  2;>8,  designed  to  be  publicly 
read  in  the  church  ;   cp  2  Clem.  19 1  1  Clem.  7  1. 

The  contents  do  not  relate  exclusively  to  the  disputes 
at  Corinth,  although  these  figure  as  having  furnished 
the  occasion  for  the  letter. 

The  writing  begins,  after  the  superscription  and  benediction, 
with  an  apology,  by  reason  of  various  troubles,  for  not  having 
attended  to  the  Corinthians  sooner  (1 1) ;  next  follows  an  ideal 
picture  of  what  the  Corinthian  Church  had  been  (1.2-2  8);  its 
fall  is  briefly  described  (3) ;  a  series  of  examples,  drawn  from 
the  OT  and  the  history  of  Christianity,  is  given  to  show  the 
evils  and  misery  wrought  by  jealousy  and  strife  (4-6)  ;  a  declara- 
tion that  '  we ' — not  the  persons  addressed  merely,  but  also 
the  church  that  is  writing — are  suffering  from  the  same  cause  is 
made ;  wherefore  it  will  be  well  that  we  should  pay  heed  to  the 
rule  of  tradition  (tcai/up  ttjs  TrapaSocrews),  to  attend  to  what  God 
demands  of  us  and  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ  (7  1-4).  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  long  sermon  in  which 
it  is  set  forth  how  God  has  at  all  times  demanded  repentance 
C5-85);  how  we  must  turn  ourselves  to  him,  giving  heed  to 
what  we  read  of  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Lot,  Rahab  (9-12); 
must  be  humble  (13) ;  obedient  to  God  and  not  to  the  schismatics 
(14);  must  cleave  unto  those  who  are  godly  (15)  and  think  upon 
Christ — who  is  described  in  language  taken  from  the  OT  (16) ; 
copying  the  examples  of  the  prophets  and  of  Abraham,  Job, 
Mo>e>,  David  (17-19  a),  laying  to  heart  the  example  of  peace 
and  harmony  shown  in  the  Divine  ordering  of  the  universe 
(19^  20);  in  all  things  bearing  ourselves  Christianly  (21  22); 
holding  fast  our  faith  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  in  the 
resurrection  (23-27),  fearing  God  and  seeking  to  draw  near  to 
him  by  faith  and  good  works  (28-35),  finding  Christ  by  this 
road  (36-39);  observing  how  in  Israel  all  things  were  orderly 
done  (40-41);  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  deacons  among 
Christians  came  of  the  will  of  God  (42);  Moses  stilled  a  con- 
tention as  to  the  priestly  dignity  (43) ;  what  the  apostles  have 
ordained  for  the  regulation  of  the  episcopal  office  (44a) ;  let  no 
regularly  chosen  leaders  of  the  church  be  dismissed,  let  con- 
tentions be  avoided,  love  be  stirred  up  (44^-50);  where  needful 
make  acknowledgment  of  sin,  be  willing  to  yield,  admonish  one 
another,  submit  to  the  presbyters  (51-59  2).  The  exhortation 
then  passes  over  into  a  prayer  (50  3-fil),  followed  by  a  retrospect, 
renewed  exhortation  to  submission  (H2-G3),  a  benediction  (64),  a 
word  about  messengers  sent ;  renewed  benediction  (65). 

All  that  is  here  said  about  contentions  at  Corinth 
belongs  to  the  literary  clothing  of  the  document.  Paul's 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  may  have  suggested  it 
(cp  chap.  47).  Perhaps  too,  though  this  is  very  far  from 
certain,  it  is  connected  with  disputes  that  had  recently 
arisen  as  to  the  continuance  in  office,  dismissal,  and 
election  of  persons  for  the  government  of  the  church. 
It  was  the  author's  main  purpose  to  remove  difficulties 
of  this  kind  wherever  they  might  have  arisen.  He 
spoke  under  the  mask  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  as  a 
high  authority,  with  growing  emphasis,  and  finally  as  if 
he  were  one  with  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  (682;  cp 
Actsl522-2g). 

The  unity  of  the  work  has  been  disputed  and  the 
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existence  of  large  interpolations  has  been  supposed 
at  various  times,  though  without  just  cause.  No 
doubt  the  author,  besides  drawing  much  from  the  OT, 
has  borrowed  here  and  there  from  various  works  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  possibly  also  Pagan,  without 
careful  acknowledgment  to  his  readers,  or  perhaps  even 
to  himself. 

The  author  is  certainly  not  Clement  of  Rome,  what- 
ever may  be  our  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  Clement 

25.  Authorship.  ;y,aS  a  bis"?°P'  a™rtyr:  *  disciple  of 
r  the  apostles.  The  church  of  St. 
Clement  at  Rome,  where  the  relics  of  the  saint  are 
icputed  to  rest,  is  evidently  the  third  building  on  the 
site,  and  not  older  than  1059  ;  the  underlying  second 
building  may  possibly  be  the  basilica  of  which  Jerome 
speaks  ( /  'ir.  ill.  15).  The  first,  which  in  turn  underlies 
this,  certainly  exhibits  traces  of  its  having  at  one  time 
been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Mithras,  but  not  of 
any  connection  with  the  martyr-bishop  Clement.  The 
martyidom,  set  forth  in  untrustworthy  Acts,  has  for  its 
sole  foundation  the  identification  of  Clement  of  Rome 
with  Flavius  Clement  the  consul,  who  was  executed  by 
command  of  Domitian.  (See  the  proofs  of  this  in 
LightfootW. ) 

Clement,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  be  he  the  first,  second, 
or  third  after  Peter,  can  no  longer  be  maintained  in 
view  of  the  discovery  that  the  Church  of  Rome  (see 
Rome,  Church  of)  had  no  monarchical  government 
at  all  before  Anicetus  (156-166?).  The  disciple  of 
Peter  (and  Paul)  finds  no  support  either  in  our  present 
epistle  or  in  Phil.  43.  He  disappears  in  the  diverging 
versions  of  the  tradition. 

The  possibility,  still  firmly  maintained  by  such 
scholars  as  Harnack  and  Lightfoot,  that  the  writing 
may  have  been  the  work  of  a  certain  Clement  concerning 
whom  nothing  is  known  except  what  can  be  gathered 
from  '  his '  epistle,  has  no  real  value  ;  and  to  connect  it 
with  the  further  supposition  that  this  Clement  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Roman 
church — the  martyr-bishop  of  legend  —  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  The  epistle  furnishes  no  ground  for  it, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  The  oldest  tradition  as  to  its 
origin  knows  nothing  of  any  such  view.  Irenaeus 
(iii.  33)  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  had  he  known  it, 
when  in  that  context  he  mentions  the  name  of  Clement ; 
yet  he  speaks,  with  some  emphasis,  just  as  Dionysius  of 
Corinth  does  in  Eus.  HE'n.  23 n,  of  the  epistle  as 
having  been  sent  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it,  and  it  alone,  responsible  for  the  contents. 
The  first  to  express  himself  distinctly  in  another  sense, 
and  to  name  Clement  of  Rome  as  the  writer,  is  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  7  38). 

From  the  work  itself,  all  we  can  gather  is  that  the 
author  probably  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
was  an  educated  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  OT, 
and  the  Pauline  and  other  NT  epistles  ;  a  friend  of 
peace  and  order  ;  a  warm  advocate  of  the  occasionally, 
perhaps  often,  disputed  rights  of  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  once  chosen,  who  had  adequately  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  office. 

The   date,    with    regard   to  which   we  cannot  follow 
Harnack  in  deducing  anything  from  the  lists  of  bishops, 
n  which     have     been    found     untrustworthy, 

26.  Date.  cannot  t,e  SOUght  as  was  done  by  the  older 
scholars,  and  more  recently  by  Hefele,  Wieseler,  and 
Mallinckrodt,  in  the  time  of  Nero  or  immediately  there- 
after, but  considerably  later.  There  is  nothing  to 
compel  us,  with  most  scholars,  amongst  whom  are 
Lipsius,  Gebhardt-Harnack,  Lightfoot,  to  assign  it  to 
the  last  years  of  the  first  century  ;  with  Kriiger  to  leave 
it  open  till  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  with  Volkmar  to  fix 
definitely  on  125  a.d.  ;  with  Loman  on  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  Rather  let  us  say  with  Steck, 
somewhere  about  140  a.d.  ;  especially  on  account  of 
the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  Pauline  epistles 
(including,  of  course,  Hebrews)  and  also  with  1  Peter. 
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Whether  he  also  had  read  the  Shepherd,  or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  Hermas  that  had  read  the 
epistle  of  Clement,  is  not  quite  clear.  It  is  clear, 
nevertheless,  that  Polycarp,  Hegesippus,  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  and  Irenaeus  were  acquainted  with  his  work. 

The  value  of  the  epistle,  not  insignificant  from  an 
aesthetic  or  religious  point  of  view,  lies  specially  in  what 
it  tells  us  regarding  the  development  of  Christianity  in 
the  writer's  time,  and  regarding  the  relation  between 
clergy  and  laity. 

The  second  epistle  was    almost  immediately  on  its 
rediscovery  in  1633  received  with  a  certain  amount  of 
27     Second  depreciation  '  soon  it  came  to  be  regarded 
Clement       ^v  some  as  simply  a  homily  which  cannot 
have  been  written  by  Clement,  and  ulti- 
mately this  view  was  adopted  almost  unanimously.      The 
epistle  is,  nevertheless,  equally  with  the  first,  so  far  as 
form  is  concerned,  a   'letter,'  although  it  be  as  regards 
contents  an  edifying  treatise  designed  to  be  from  time 
to  time  read  in  church  (19i  cp  15i/!  17s). 

The  writer  reminds  his  readers  how  they  ought  to  hold  high 
their  Christian  profession,  live  in  accordance  with  it,  make  no 
compromise  with  the  world,  have  no  fear  of  death  (1-5);  not 
serving  two  masters — the  present  world  and  the  world  to  come 
(ti) ;  simple,  seek  repentance,  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  do  the  will  of  God,  have  no  fear  about  the  future,  but 
rather  live  in  expectation  of  the  great  day  at  every  moment, 
not  put  <jfC  the  duty  of  repentance,  make  sure  that  they  belong 
to  the  true  church  (7-14).  Looking  back  upon  what  he  has 
written,  the  writer  calls  it  a  'counsel  respecting  continence" 
((Tu/A/SouAia  nepi  eyKpareias).  He  anew  exhorts  to  fidelity  to 
what  has  been  learned,  tu  diligence  in  seeking  repentance  both 
for  oneself  and  for  others,  to  a  joyful  confidence  in  God  (15-L'O). 

The  unnamed  author  to  whose  voice  we  are  listening 
here  is  not  Clement  of  Rome,  as  Bryennius  alone  among 
modern  scholars  would  have  it,  nor  yet  another  Clement 
to  whom  Hernias  refers  in  l'is.24,  as  Harnack  for 
some  time  (from  1875}  supposed,  nor  yet  is  he  to  be 
identified  with  the  author  of  the  first  epistle  we  have 
just  been  considering  (§  25).  It  is  probable  enough,  no 
doubt,  that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with  the  last- 
named  writing,  and  was  in  harmony  with  it.  This  view 
is  confirmed  by  many  obvious  points  of  agreement :  its 
being  met  with  only  in  conjunction  with  the  first  epistle  ; 
the  later  yet  still  old  tradition  which  unfalteringly  assigns 
both  epistles  to  Clement ;  and  the  older  tradition  in 
Dionysius  {see  §  31)  where,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
he  refers  to  the  present  epistle  (just  as  Irenseus  did  in 
the  case  of  the  first)  as  proceeding  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  not,  like  the  first,  as  written — whatever  the 
words  may  mean — '  through  Clement'  (did,  KXtj/jlcvtos  ; 
Eus.  HE  iv.  23 11,  cp  9). 

However  the  anonymous  writer  may  seem  to  change 
his  character — now  as  adviser  (lfn),  now  as  presbyter 
(173  5).  now  as  reader  (19i) — it  is  clear  that  he  is  a 
Christian  of  gentile  origin  (16  26),  an  educated  man 
who  interests  himself  in  the  growth  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  community,  and  who  when  necessary  stands  up 
for  the  defence  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  order. 

In  date  the  work  belongs  to  the  transition  period — 
approximately,  after  140  but  before  170  A.D. — towards 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Since  we  ought,  in 
all  probability,  to  attach  no  weight  to  the  mention  of 
Soter  in  Eusebius  {Joe.  cit. ),  we  may  say,  certainly  before 
about  160  a.d. 

The  importance  of  this  letter,  apart  from  the  value 
which  it  possesses  for  those  who  are  in  search  of  earnest 
exhortation  and  edification  in  the  Old-Christian  litera- 
ture, lies  mainly  in  the  contribution  it  makes  to  our 
knowledge  of  Christianity  as  it  was  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  the  emphasis  here  again  laid  upon 
conduct  as  compared  with  doctrine  (though  neither  is  this 
depreciated),  and  the  demand  for  good  literature  to  be 
used  along  with  the  OT  and  gospels  in  the  public 
meetings  of  the  church. 

The  fullest  and  best  studies  of  the  two  epistles  are  those  of 
Light  foot  (.-//.  Fathers:  S.  Clement ,  1890I2)),  with  which 
compare  Duker  and  van  Manen,  OCL\  93-263;  HUgenfeld, 
CI.  Horn.  1876(21  ;  Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn,  Pat.  Ap.  18761-' ; 
Loman,  Th.  T,  1883,  14-25;  Steck,  Gal.-br.  1888,  294-310;  Mal- 
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A  large  number  of  epistles  of  Ignatius,  handed  down 
from  antiquity  in  various  forms,  attracted  much  attention 
.  .  in  their  several  groups  from  1498  on- 
28.  Epistles  Ot  wards  The  protracted  controversy, 
Ignatius.  nQt  on|y  as  to  lne  genuineness  and  value 
of  these  writings,  but  also  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of 
the  groups — the  longer,  the  shorter,  and  the  Syriac 
recension  named  after  Cureton — has  at  last  resulted  in 
a  practically  unanimous  conclusion  that  only  seven 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (//EB36) 
and  preserved  in  two  Greek  M SIS— or  rather,  properly 
speaking,  only  in  one,  for  the  first  gives  six  epistles 
and  the  second  one  more— in  an  Old  Latin  version,  and 
partially  in  Old  Synac,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  versions, 
belong  to  the  category  of  Old -Christian  literature. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  they  were 
worked  over  and  augmented  by  the  addition  of  five 
others,  to  which  in  turn  at  a  much  later  date  (nth  or 
12th  cent.)  three  more  were  added,  in  Latin.  More- 
over, they  were  translated  in  an  abridged  form  into 
Syriac.  The  text  of  three  of  these  Syriac  abridgments 
— those  to  the  Ephesians,  Siiiyrnseans,  and  Polycarp — 
still  treated  with  too  great  respect  in  Lightfoot<-\  was 
published  by  Cureton  in  1845. 

The  original  group,  cited  as  evidence  in  Canon, 
§  65,  and  Gom'HLS,  §  92,  has  the  aspect  of  being  a  collec- 
tion of  seven  epistles  written  by  Ignatius  when,  after 
having  been  thrown  into  prison  for  his  Christian  pro- 
fession and  sentenced,  he  was  on  his  journey  from 
Antioch  to  Rome,  where  heexpected  to  suffer  martyrdom. 
Four  of  the  seven — those  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus, 
Magnesia,  Tralles,  and  Rome — appear  to  have  been 
written  at  Smyrna  ;  the  remaining  three — to  the  Phila- 
delphians,  totheSmyrnseans.and  to  Polycarp — at  Rome. 
The  first  three  treat  the  subject  of  monarchical  church 
government  with  great  earnestness,  warn  against  here- 
sies, and  urge  to  a  Christian  life.  The  fourth  treats  of 
martyrdom,  of  which  Ignatius  must  not  be  deprived. 
The  fifth  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  church 
unity,  by  all  the  members  adhering  to  the  bishop.  The 
sixth  deals  with  docetism,  and  also  with  the  recognition 
due  to  the  bishop.  The  seventh,  with  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  the  church  rulers  and  people,  and  of  all  to  one 
another. 

The  form  of  this  seeming  collection,  and  of  each  of 
the  epistles  separately,  however  little  prominence  be 
given  to  the  fact  even  where  the  genuineness  is  definitely 
given  up,  is  artificial.  The  whole  makes  up  a.  single 
complete  book,  designed  for  the  edification  of  the 
readers. 

To  satisfy  oneself  of  this  it  is  enough  to  observe  the 
absence  of  all  trace  of  any  such  '  collection '  having 
been  made  of  the  epistles  as  has  been  assumed  ;  their 
mutual  relations  as  parts  of  a  whole  ;  the  reference  in 
the  first  to  the  second  epistle  as  a  'second  tract' 
{Sevrepov  fStfiXtdiov)  intended  for  the  same  readers  {Eph, 
20 1);  the  peculiar  form  of  the  addresses  and  super- 
scriptions ;  the  meaning  of  the  words  there  employed; 
'  who  is  also  Theophorus'  (6  Kal  Qecxfidpos [Philadelphia]), 
'of  Asia  (tt]s  ' Actas),  'on  the  Mgeander'  (wpbs 
MaL&vSpy) ;  the  forced  character  of  the  assumed  rela- 
tions between  writer  and  readers  ;  the  improbability  of 
the  details  of  the  journey  of  Ignatius;  its  irreconcil- 
ability in  various  respects  with  the  certainly  older  tradi- 
tion— as  such  brilliantly  defended  by  Volter  against 
Lightfoot  in  1892 — according -to  which  Ignatius  died 
o.  martyr,  not  about  107  or  no  at  Rome,  but  in  the 
winter  of  115-116,  at  Antioch,  by  command  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  who  was  there  at  that  time  ;  the  fact 
that  the  writer  sometimes  distinguishes  himself  from 
Ignatius  ;  the  testimony  of  Ep.  Pol.  9  and  13  regarding 
Ignatius  and  his  epistles  ;  the  points  of  agreement  and 
difference  between  Ignatius  and  Paul. 
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After  the  example  of  Paul,  who  writes  edifying  and 
doctrinal  epistles,  and  is  on  his  journey  towards  Rome, 
where  he  looks  forward  to  martyrdom  as  probable,  our 
writer  makes  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  well  known  as  a 
Christian  martyr,  bear  witness  to  what  lies  in  his  heart 
regarding  the  glory  of  Christian  martyrdom  ;  the  need 
for  close  adherence  on  the  part  of  all  church  members 
to  the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  the  church  ;  the  purity 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  uprightness  of  a  Christian 
life  to  be  secured  in  this  way.  '  Ignatius'  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  many  with  Baur  have  held,  the  mere  advocate 
of  the  bishop  or  the  mere  assailant  of  docetism. 

Who  this  writer  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  or  even  to  guess.      Certainly  not  Ignatius. 

So  much  was  already  recognised— following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Salmasius  and  Blondel  (,164s-)— by  Daille  (1666)  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Usher  and  Voss  ;  by  Larroque 
29.  Authorship.  (1074)  .igainst  Pearson;  in  modern  times 
by  Baur,  Schwegler,  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar, 
Bunsen,  Duker,  van  Manen,  Keim,  Killen,  van  Loon,  against 
Rothe,  Uhlhorn,  Junius,  Zahn,  Lightfoot,  Volter,  Reville, 
Harnack.  Thirty  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the  time  had  wholly 
passed  by  in  which  'genuine'  epistles  of  Ignatius  would  be 
spoken  of  at  all.  That  the  position  has  changed  in  recent  years 
seems  to  be  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  advocacy  of  Zahn 
{Ignatius  von  Antiochien,  1873  •  Pat-  A/-.  1876)  and  of  Light- 
foot  (Ap.  Fathers  :  c7.  Ignatius,  iSSgi-1).  whilst  on  the  other, 
no  account  has  been  taken  of  anything  urged  on  the  other 
side  by  Dutch  and  American  scholars  ;  also  to  the  readiness  to 
accept  various  plausible  yet  baseless  suppositions,  as  full  and 
adequate  answers  to  objections.  It  is  in  reality,  however,  of 
no  avail,  as  has  been  frequently  attempted,  to  separate,  in  the 
interests  of  the  supposed  'genuineness.'  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  from  the  others,  and  to  attribute  either  the  former 
only  (so  Renan),  or  the  others  only  (so  Volter),  to  the  martyr- 
traveller.  It  is  also  useless  and  contrary  to  all  tradition  to 
regard  Ignatius  as  having  been  bishop  in  the  late  years  of 
Hadrian  (Harnack,  Die  Zeit  des  Ignatius  -von  Antioch,  1878), 
or  to  keep  his  date  open  to  125  a.d.  (Harnack,  1897,  ACL  11 1, 
p.  406,  3) ;  to  regard  his  advocacy  of  monarchical  church  govern- 
ment as  made  on  behalf  of  an  ideal  only  (Jean  Reville,  Mtudes 
sur  les  origines  de  lipiscopat,  1S91  ;  cp  van  Manen,  Th.T, 
1892,  625-633:  on  Loon,  ib.  1893,  278-284);  to  identify  him 
with  a  second  Ignatius,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  (Volter,  Th.  T,  1886,  114-136),  or  with  Peregrinus 
Proteus  in  the  days  when  he  was  still  a  Christian  (Volter,  Th.  T, 
1887,  272-320,  also  Die  Ignatia?iisclien  Briefe,  1892  ;  cp  van 
Loon,  Th  T,  1886,  509-581 ;  1888,  420-445  ;  1893,  275-316). 

The  unknown  writer  was,  to  judge  by  his  work,  an 
earnest  man  with  much  zeal  for  martyrdom  and  all  that 
made  for  what  he  thought  right  in  doctrine  and  life. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  layman,  and  lived  in  Rome,  at  some 
date  intermediate  between  Eusebius,  Origen,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Irenaeus,  and  *  Polycarp,'  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Peter  and  Paul,  the  'apostles,'  Ignatius 
(tn5-n6),  and  a.  group  of  Pauline  epistles,  including 
Eph.  1  Thess.  1  Tim.  Titus,  on  the  other.  The  im- 
portance the  writer  attaches  to  acceptance  of  monarchical 
church  government  as  a  guarantee  of  purity  of  doctrine 
and  life,  and  his  animadversions  on  Marcionite  errors, 
also  point  to  a  date  near  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  though  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  seem 
advisable  to  fix  upon  circa  175  as  van  Loon  does. 

The  value  of  the  little  work  lies  in  the  region  of 
history,  particularly  in  that  of  the  external  and  internal 
ordering  of  the  life  of  the  church.  It  speaks  to  the 
existence  of  a  strong  desire  for  vigour  and  unity  in  the 
government  of  the  church  in  the  interests  of  sound 
doctrine  and  life. 

The  copious  literature  will  be  found  registered  for  the  most 
part  in  Lightfoot  (Ap.  Fathers ;  S.  Ignatius,  1889(2));  cp  also 
Duker  and  van  Manen,  OCX  2  5-154;  Zahn,  Ign.  v.  Ant.  1873 
and  PA,  1876  ;  \V.  D.  Killen,  The  Ancient  Church,  1883(41,  and 
The  Ignatian  Epistles  entirely  Spurious,  1886  ;  R.  E.  Jenkins, 
Ignatian  Difficulties  and  Historic  Doubts,  1890;  Volter,  Ign. 
Br.  !892;  van  Loon,  Th.T,  1886,  1888,1893;  Harnack,  ACL 
ii.  1 381-406;  Funk,  Ap.  Vat.  1901. 

The  epistle  to  Diognetus,  cited  in  Gospels,  §  95, 
belongs   to    the  category  of  Apologies,   on   which  see 

30.  Diognetus,  bel°w'f  4I-    ,.  ,    ,.  _.        . 

Valentinus  Epistles  of  Valentinus,  an  Egyptian 

jy.       .        '     gnostic   who    lived    at    Rome    in    the 

mi.       ■     '       middle    of    the    second    century,    are 

mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 

(Strom,  ii.  8  36  ii.  20 114  iii.  7  59),  and  were,  it  would  seem, 
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of  a  doctrinal  character.  So  also  an  Epistle  of  Marcion, 
dating  from  his  pre-heretical  period,  to  which  Tertullian 
refers  (adv.  Marc.  Ii  44,  de  Came,  2).  A  catholic 
epistle  (ciriirroX'i)  KadoXiK-ff)  by  the  Montanist  Themiso 
'  in  imitation  of  the  apostle '  (/j.i/xoi/jLeyos  riv  '  Att6<tto\op), 
±  170,  written,  according  to  Apollonius  (ap.  Eus.  HE 
v.  18  5),  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  his  views,  is  known  to  us  only  by  this  reference,  and 
is  noteworthy  as  the  latest  example  of  its  kind  from  the 
time  when  '  epistles  '  were  still  written  without  hesitation 
in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  '  the  Apostle ' — i.e. ,  '  Paul.' 

Catholic  epistles'  to  the  Churches  (xaSoXi/tal  Trpbs  ras 

tKKXTjtrias  eTr(.o-To\al)  is    the  name  given   by  Eusebius 

31.  Dionysius   {"E  423>  '°  ~ven  epistles   written  by 

of  Corinth  Dlonysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  about  (it 
is  conjectured) ±  170  a.d. ,  by  request, 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  Nicomedians,  the 
churches  of  Gortyna  and  elsewhere  in  Crete,  at  Amas- 
tris,  and  elsewhere  in  Pontus,  the  Cnossians  and  the 
Romans. 

The  book  is  currently  held  to  have  been  a  collection  of 
actual  letters.  To  judge,  however,  by  the  character  of 
the  fragments  preserved  in  Eusebius,  we  ought  rather  to 
regard  it  as  a  collection  similar  in  kind  to  the  Ignatian 
(see  §  28),  containing  a  series  of  precepts,  suggestions, 
instructions  regarding  the  true  faith  and  right  manner 
of  life,  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  churches. 
That  Dionysius  himself,  and  not  that — after  the  practice 
of  those  times — a  later  author,  should  have  written  them 
and  published  them  collectively  under  Dionysius's  name 
becomes  increasingly  improbable  as  soon  as  we  en- 
deavour to  do  full  justice  to  the  complaint  in  the  mouth 
of  Dionysius  about  the  falsification  of  his  epistles  ;  to 
the  reasons  given  why  he,  Dionysius,  wrote  to  one 
group  of  readers  upon  one  subject  and  to  another  upon 
another,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  substantially  the  same 
has  to  be  said  of  an  epistle  which  Dionysius,  according 
to  Eusebius  {i.e.,  §  13),  addressed  to  sister  Chrysoptora. 

i.   An  Epistle   of  Irenceus  to  Florinus,  presbyter  at 

Rome  and  a  pupil  of  Valentinus,  known  from  Eusebius 

T  {HE  v.  20 1 )  and  still  regarded  as  genuine 

32.  lrenSBUS.  by  Harnack  {ACL  1 593-4)  and  Kriiger 
{ACL  93),  is  a  later  treatise,  in  epistolary  form,  on  the 
unity  of  God,  in  connection  with  the  question  whether 
God  is  the  author  of  evil  {irepl  t?)?  fxovapxto-s  $}  irepl  rod 
fxi)  elvat  rbv  8ebv  iroi-qr^v  kclkwv).  The  manifest  exagger- 
ation to  which  Matthes  years  ago  called  attention  {De 
ouderdom  van  het  Joh.  Ev.  1867,  117,  162-3),  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  Irenseus,  moreover,  never  shows  any 
signs  of  acquaintance  with  Florinus,  although  he  would 
constantly  have  had  occasion  to  controvert  him  in  adv. 
Hcer.  had  he  known  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
writer  poses  as  Irenaeus  in  defence  of  orthodox  doctrine, 
all  enable  us  to  perceive  clearly  that  a  writer  otherwise 
unknown  is  speaking  to  us  here  and  why  he  is  doing  so. 

ii.  In  like  manner  the  Epistle  to  Blastus,  connected 
with  that  of  Irenaeus  to  Florinus,  and  named  only  in 
Eusebius  [HE  v.  20 1,  cp  515),  is  also,  probably,  not  the 
work  of  Irenaeus,  but  a  later  treatise  '  on  schism '  {irepl 
<rxl<rfj.a.TO$). 

iii.  A  third  epistle,  which  according  to  Eusebius 
{HE  v.  24n)  was  sent  by  Irenaeus  in  name  of  the 
brethren  in  Gaul  to  Victor  of  Rome,  and  which  is 
partially  preserved  by  Eusebius  {loc.  cit.  12-17),  should 
confidently  be  regarded  as  a  later  treatise  about  the 
paschal  feast  (\6yos  irtpi  rod  irdo-xa),  an  earnest 
attempt  at  conciliation  between  contending  parties  in 
the  paschal  controversy,  in  which  in  all  probability  the 
name  of  Irenaeus  at  first  did  not  figure  at  all. 

An  Epistle  of  Ptolemy  to  Flora,   preserved  in  Epi- 

phanius    (Hcer.  333-7),  and    printed    by   Stieren  (Iren. 

->,  1 922-936),  and,  in  an  improved  text,  by 

33.  Ptolemy.  Hi]genfeld  (^i^7"24[i88i]2i4-23o),  takes 
the  form  of  a  friendly  answer  to  the  question  :  How 
ought  we  to  think  regarding  the  Law  of  Moses? 
Irenaeus,  in  writing  about  the  gnostic  Ptolemy,  head  of 
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the  school  of  Valentinus  in  Italy,  neither  uses  this 
epistle  nor  shows  any  knowledge  of  it — a  reason  for 
regarding  it  as  probably  a  treatise  belonging  to  a  some- 
what later  date  than  that  usually  assumed  (the  middle 
of  the  2nd  cent. ).  The  same  inference  is  suggested  by 
the  peculiar  use  here  made  of  the  gospels  of  Mt.  and 
Jn.t  and  of  the  Pauline  epistles  Rom.,  i  Cor. ,  Eph. 
(Cp  A.  Stieren,  De  Ireiuvi  adv.  Hcer.  operis  fontibus, 
etc.,  1836,  pp.  19-21  ;  Dc  Ptolemcei gnostici  ad  Floram 
Epistola,  1843.) 

As  Apocryphal   epistles  the  following  may  here  be 
mentioned   by  way  of  Appendix  : — An    interchange  of 

„,     .  .    ,  letters    between    Abgarus    and    Tesus 

34.  Apocryphal  ,  Apft™VPWA     \^     ,nHJ  vnn 


epistles. 


(see    Apocrypha,    §    29,    and    von 


Dobschiitz,  ZIVT 1900,  pp. 422-486) ; 
between  Seneca  and  Paul  ;  between  the  Corinthians  and 
Paul  (  =  3  Cor. ) ;  from  Paul  to  the  Lacedemonians 
(see  Paul,  §  50). 

IV.  APOCALYPSES  (§  35) 

In  Old-Christian  literature  a  fourth  class  is  constituted 

by  the  writings  usually  known  as  Apocalypses,  'Attoko,- 

__  „       ,    ,.  XiHpeis,  or  Revelations,  most  of  which 

35.  Revelations.       r        ^  ,.  .    ,,    ,    t       -^u 

*v^»^  «.u*v~0    are    partiauy   or    wholly  lost.       The 

following  are  known  : — a  Revelation  of  John  (see  APOCA- 
LYPSE, and  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,  §§  1-15);  part  of 
a  Revelation  of  Peter  (see  Apocrypha,  §  30  ;  Canon, 
§  73  ;  Simon  Peter);  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  (see 
Canon,  §§  65,  72  ;  Shepherd).  Of  the  Revelation  of 
Paul  (see  Paul,  4$  50)  and  of  the  Revelation  of  Abraham, 
both  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  (//err.  382),  and  both  con- 
sidered to  date  from  the  second  century,  we  know  little 
more  than  the  names.  Under  this  section  we  may 
include  those  fragments  of  older  Christian  Revelations 
which  may  be  held  to  survive  in  Mt.  24  A  Ik.  13  Lk.  21 5-36 
2  Thess.  2i-i2  Barnabas  4i-6,  and  the  Christian  portions 
of  certain  originally  Jewish  writings  —  4  Ezra,  the 
Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
etc. ,  and  the  later  or  apocryphal  Revelations  edited  by 
Tischendorf,  1866,  and  others. 

V.  APOLOGIES  (§§  36-44) 

The   Apologies    form    «.    fifth   group.       One    of   the 

„.«.._  oldest,  known  only  in  a  small  fragment 

n      A     +        '  (^us-  HE  4  3),  claims  tobebvQuadratus 

\    .  ,.,      '     and  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian 

ATlStilQftS 

on  his  visit  to  Athens  about  125-6  A.D. 

So  also  cl  writing  of  Aristides  partially  (chs.  1,  2) 
extant  in  an  Armenian  version  (1878),  and  wholly  in  a 
Syriac  version  discovered  by  Rendel  Harris  in  1889,  as 
also  in  Greek  in  the  romance  Barlaam  and  Josaphat 
discovered  by  Armitage  Robinson  in  1890  (ed.  prineeps 
in  TSli,  1891).  It  has  the  form  of  a  speech 
delivered  before  an  unnamed  'king'  (BcunXeiJs)  and 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  published  under  the 
title,  '  Apology  of  Aristides  for  the  Christians'  religion, 
to  Hadrian '  (Tov  ' Apurreldovs  awoXoyia  vwkp  ttjs  tQ>v 
X/xaTiacwe  deocrepelas  Trpbs  '  AS  piavdv)  most  likely  with 
the  superscription  '  To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Hadrian, 
Aristides  the  Philosopher,  of  Athens'  {AvroKparopL, 
Kalaapi,  'AdpLavifi  J  ApiffrelSr)s  <&t\!><ro<pos  'Adyvalos). 

The  speaker  begins  with  a  short  profession  of  his  faith  in  God 
(ch,  1).  He  premises  that  there  are  worshippers  of  so-called 
gods,  as  well  as  Jews  and  Christians  ;  they  fall  into  various 
classes  as  Chaldaeans,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians  ;  and  all  are  in 
error  (2).  Their  gods  have  no  title  to  be  acknowledged  or 
worshipped  (3-13).  They  belong  to  the  visible,  not  to  the  in- 
visible world,  and  are  creatures  of  God,  perishable  stoicheia 
(see  Elements),  or  images  of  these  (3-7 ).  Amongst  the  Greeks, 
they  are  often  represented  as  human  beings  displaying  all  kinds 
of  objectionable  attributes,  vices  and  crimes  (8-1 1).  Amongst 
the  Egyptians,  moreover,  as  irrational  animals,  plants,  and  herbs 
(12,  13).  The  Jews  know  indeed  the  Almighty,  the  Invisible 
who  sees  all  things  and  has  created  all  things, — but  although  they 
are  nearer  the  truth  they  do  not  serve  him  with  understanding,  as 
is  shown  by  their  denial  of  Christ  the  son  of  God  who  has  come 
into  the  world  (14).  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Christians.  They 
live  in  accordance  with  the  commandments  of  God  engraved  on 
their  hearts,  and  are  conspicuous  in  every  respect  for  their  prai^e- 
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worthy  conduct  (15).  The  discourse  concludes  with  two  sections 
that  seem  to  have  undergone  some  alteration  in  transmission  to 
us  (16,  17). 

So  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  Aristides  ever  delivered  such  a  dis- 
course, either  at  Athens  or  elsewhere.  There  is, 
however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  also,  with 
Harnack  (TLZ  1891,  nos.  12,  13),  the  rest  of  the 
statement  in  Eusebius,  or  for  inferring  from  the  super- 
scription in  the  Syriac  version  that  Aristides  delivered 
his  discourse  to  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161).  We  may 
adhere  to  the  date  under  Hadrian  (117-138),  but  not 
earlier  than  125-6.  With  this  assumed  date  agrees 
what  can  be  inferred  from  the  contents  (if  the  simplicity 
of  the  discourse  is  noted),  what  the  writer  adopts  from 
the  gospel  narratives,  and  his  attitude  towards  the  books 
he  appears  to  have  made  use  of  (see  Canon,  §  65; 
van  Manen,  Th.  T  1893,  1-56). 

A  Dispute  of  Jason  and  Papiscus  concerning  Christ, 
attributed  to  Aristo  of  Pella,  depreciatingly  spoken  of 
by  Celsus,  and  defended  by  Origen,  is 
known  to  us  in  a  fragmentary  way  from  the 
writings  of  Origen  and  others,  and  per- 
haps underlies  the  Altercatio  Simonis  Judai  et  Theophili 
Christiani  which  comes  to  us  from  the  fifth  century 
( Harnack, .-/  CL  1 92-95  ;  PRE®  2  47-48)  and  the  Discourse 
between  Aihanasius  [bishop  of  Alexandria]  and  the  Jew 
Zaeclucus  (Conybeare,  Expos.  1897,  April,  300-323; 
June,  443-463).  It  appears  to  have  turned  upon  the 
question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the 
prophets,  and  to  date  from  135-170,  let  us  say  about 
140  A.D. 

The    Christian    philosopher,     Justin    Martyr,    born 

about  100  A.D.,   baptized  about   133,  died   about  165 

_     ,.  {±163-7),  who  is  cited  as  a  witness  to 

38.  Justin :  the  NT  in  CANON(  §  6/  and  gospels, 
iirst  Apology,  g  75i  was  the  author  of  two  ap0iogies 
which  are  imperfectly  preserved  in  a  single  MS.  The 
first  vindicates  '  our  faith  '  before  Antoninus  and  the 
Roman  senate,  according  to  Eus.  HE  iv.  83  11 3  18  2. 
It  is  divisible  into  three  parts  :  chs.  2-12  13-60  61-67, 
preceded  and  followed  by  an  introduction  (1)  and  a 
conclusion  (681-2)  to  which  was  added  at  a  later  date  a 
transcript  of  Hadrian's  letter  to  Minucius  Fondanus 
(683-10)  and,  later  still,  letters  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  orator-author  maintains  (1)  that  Christians  ought 
not  to  be  persecuted  for  the  name  they  bear  seeing  that 
they  are  neither  without  God  (ddeot)  nor  guilty  of  all 
sorts  of  evil  deeds.  He  states  what  their  belief  really 
is,  declares  that  Jesus  Christ  has  foretold  all  things,  and 
announces  his  purpose  of  proving,  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  do  not  know  it,  the  truth  of  his  Christian 
confession  (2-12).  (2)  He  then  proceeds  in  the  second 
place  to  show  that  the  Christian  religion  is  rational  and 
leads  to  a  life  that  is  lovely  as  th<_-  precepts  of  Christ  are 
beautiful  (13-22).  In  ch.  23  he  lays  down  three  pro- 
positions which  he  goes  on  to  discuss  in  their  order  : 
what  he  and  his  brethren  have  taught  concerning  Christ 
and  the  prophets  who  went  before  is  true  (24-29); 
all  this  was  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
made  man  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  purpose 
(30-53);  before  the  incarnation  men  had  wandered  in 
error  under  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  (54-60).  (3)  In 
the  third  portion  he  treats  of  baptism,  the  eucharist,  the 
observance  of  Sunday  (61-67). 

The  assumed  character  of  a  spoken  discourse  is 
merely  literary  form.  The  book  is  intended  to  advocate 
the  Christian  cause  with  all  who  cared  to  listen  to  it, 
especially  with  rulers  (ol  apxovrts)  all  of  whom,  not 
merely  one  or  two  emperors,  are  addressed  as  '  pious 
and  philosophers  '  (evoefieis  /cat  0i\6<ro0oi)-  Where  and 
when  it  was  written  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 
Probably  it  was  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century. 

In  the  second  apology  the  speaker,  in  consequence  of 
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a  bloody  persecution  of  three  Christians  under  Urbious, 

~«  o,  j  addresses  himself  to  the  *  Romans  '  whose 
39.  Second    ,  ,  , ,      ,         v 

A     1  DTj-         governors    (yyov/j.ei'oi)  permit  or  perpe- 

"  6j*  trate  such  cruelties.  He  relates  what  has 
happened  (chs.  1  2),  speaks  contemptuously  of  what  a 
certain  opponent  called  Crescens  might  be  able  to  do 
(3) ;  disposes  of  the  advice  given  to  Christians  to  commit 
suicide  (4)  ;  explains  why  it  is  that  in  spite  of  all 
calamities  they  maintain  their  faith  in  God  (5);  that 
God  is  unnameable ;  who  Jesus  Christ  is  (6)  ;  why 
Christians  cannot  accept  the  Stoical  doctrine  as  to  the 
conflagration  of  the  world  and  as  to  fate  (78);  why 
they  believe  in  the  penal  justice  of  God  (9) ;  that  philo- 
sophers like  Socrates  in  the  olden  time  were  also  perse- 
cuted (10) ;  how  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  Hercules  at 
thecrossway  (11);  of  the  fearlessness  of  Christian  martyrs 
(12);  and  that  it  must  be  held  a  fitting  thing  that 
answer  should  be  made  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Christians  (13-15). 

This  discourse  is  no  mere  postscript  of  the  first,  as 
has  often  been  supposed,  nor  a  preliminary  argument. 
Rather  is  it  an  independent  sequel,  with  constant 
reference  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  first  :  perhaps  a 
work  that  at  a  later  date  (yet  not  much  later)  was 
separately  published  when  Urbicus  was  city  prefect — 
that  is  to  sav  between  144  and  160  [circa  153). 

Both  discourses,  cited  as  witnesses  in  Canon,  §  67  and 
Gospels,  §  75,  are  of  great  value  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  in  those  days  Christianity  was  re- 
garded by  mature  and  thoughtful  professors.  The  first 
has  an  additional  value  on  account  of  what  it  tells  us  as 
to  the  moral  life  of  the  Christians  of  that  period  as  well 
as  their  ecclesiastical  customs  and  practices. 

A  third  apology  of  Justin,  in  large  measure  preserved 
in  the  same  MS,  is  known  as  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho 

40  Dialogue    ihe  ^     To  TryPho  he  tells  the  st0IT 
.',.   m__^i.       of  his  own  baptism  (2-8),  and  then  he 

""     "   goes  on  to  show,  in  the  first  place  that 

the  Mosaic  law  has  had   its  day  and  must  now  give 

place  to  the  new  law,  the  law  of  Christ  (9-48),  and  in 

the  second  place  that  Christ  is  rightly  worshipped  by 

believers  along  with    God,   because  the  prophets   had 

foretold  his  coming  and  he  is   truly  the  Son   of  God 

as  is  witnessed  by  his  birth,  by  his  death  on  the  cross, 

his  resurrection,  and  ascension  (49_^). 

This  dialogue,  cited  in  C.-W'ON,  §  67,  was,  according 
to  ch.  120,  written  after  Justin's  First  Apology,  probably 
still  within  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161), 
approximately  about  155-160. 

What  is  known  as  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  reached 
modern  times  in  a  single  MS    which  was  burned  at 

41  FnisrlA  Strassburg  in  1870  ;  it  is  a  particularly 
±„  t\-  __  t.  fine  plea  for  Christianity  (cp  8  30)  in 
to  Diognetus.     ,  -  r  ,  ./  x  p,5  J, ' 

0  which  an  unknown  writer,   who  for  a 

while  was  wrongly  identified  with  Justin,  undertakes  to 
enlighten  the  equally  unknown  Diognetus  on  the  religion 
of  Christians,  the  God  in  whom  they  trust,  their  con- 
tempt of  the  world  and  of  death,  their  renunciation  of 
the  gods  of  Greece  and  of  the  Jewish  worship  (detatdaL- 
fxovia),  their  mutual  love,  and  the  reason  why  this  new 
'kind  or  practice'  (y^vos  ^  4irLT7}5evfxa)  of  piety  has 
only  now  entered  into  the  world  (ch.  1).  He  insists  on 
the  worthlessness  of  the  gods  made  by  human  hands  of 
perishable  matter  (2);  maintains  that  the  Jews  are  in 
error  when  they  think  to  serve  the  Creator  as  if  he  had 
need  of  offerings  and  desired  the  fulfilment  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  commands  (3-4).  He  then  goes  on  to  sketch 
the  Christian  manner  of  life  so  as  to  show  the  excellence 
of  the  Christian  profession  (5-6).  Their  knowledge  of 
God  is  through  the  manifestation  of  the  Word  (7). 
How  greatly  superior  is  the  Christian  revelation  to  all 
that  ever  philosophers  formerly  taught  (8).  Before  it 
must  come  the  fulness  of  transgression  (9).  Christian  faith 
brings  a  rich  blessing  (10).  Finally  there  follows,  from 
another — somewhat  younger — hand,  a  glorification  of  the 
Word  and  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word  to  men  (11-12). 
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The  whole  was,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  last  lines 
of  ch.  1,  originally  designed,  not  to  be  sent  as  a  letter, 
but  to  be  read  and  re-read  in  the  religious  assemblies  of 
the  church.  When  We  compare  this  anonymous  writer 
with  Aristides  and  perceive  how  he  seems  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  NT  writings  without  ever  quoting  them 
verbatim  or  as  possessing  authority,  we  have  reason  to 
assign  his  date  to  the  second  half  of  the  second  century. 
Tatian,  already  referred  to  in  §  7,  was  the  author  of 
a  still  extant  Oration  to  the  Greeks  (critically  edited  by 
42  Tatian  Schwartz  m  1888)  which  may  be  dated 
towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
not  later  than  about  172  a.d.  He  there  expounds  what 
he,  the  quondam  philosopher,  deems  most  proper  to  be 
said  on  behalf  of  Christianity  while  criticising  and  con- 
futing the  religion,  ethics,  philosophy,  and  art  of  the. 
Greeks. 

An  extant   Oration   of  Athenagoras  (also  edited  by 

Schwartz,    1891)    is    represented   as   having  been    held 

.,    ...  before  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 

Lucius  Commodus — that  is  to  say,  some- 

°         *         where  between  the  years   176    and   180. 

In  it  the  Athenian  philosopher  (of  whom  nothing  further 

is  known)  directs  attention  to  the  difference  of  treatment 

meted  out    to    Christians   and    pagans   (1-3);    he    then 

proceeds   to  vindicate  Christians  from   the  accusation 

of  being  atheists   (Adeot)  (4-30)  and  of  being  morally 

inferior  to  pagans  (31-36),  and  concludes  with  ~  fresh 

appeal  to  the  supreme  rulers  (37). 

44.  Miltiades,  .    AP°fc*fcs   by  Miltiades  and   Apol- 

,  lomus  are  known  to  us  only  by  name  : 

that    of    Melito    (circa    170)    from    a. 

quotation  by  Eusebius  (HE  iv.  26s-n). 

VI.   TEXT  BOOKS 

Such  Old-Christian  writings  as  do  not  come  under 
the     categories    already    dealt     with — Gospels,    Acts, 
~     ,     Epistles,    Revelations,    Apologies — can    be 
'     .         conveniently  grouped  under  the  heading  of 
Text  books,  as  having  been  written  for  the 
instruction  of  their  readers.      In  this  class  the  first  we 
shall   mention   is   the  Antitheses  or   Separatio  legis  et 
evangelii.      Of  this  we  know  little  more  than  the  name, 
and  that  it  was  the  chief  work  of  Marcion  ;  it  is  men- 
tioned  by  Tertullian    (adv.    Marc.  1 19 ;    see    Canon, 
§  69). 

Four-and-iwenty  books  of  Basilides,  or  it  may  be,  of 
one  of  his  followers  '  upon  the  Gospel '  ( els  rb  evayy&XiOV ; 
so  Eus.  HEiv.77)  or  '  exegetics '  (e^-qy-qriKa ;  so 
Clem. Alex.  Strom,  iv.  1283). 

Letters,  Homilies  and  Psalms,  by  Valentinus  or  his 
adherents,  are  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Hippolytus,  Tertullian. 

A  '  treatise  against  all  the  heresies  that  have  existed ' 
(etivTaytia,  Kara  tvo.gC>v  tuiv  yeyevyj^viov  aip^aewv),  by 
Justin,  is  named  by  himself  in  Apol.  I26. 

Other  works  also  are,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attributed 
to  Justin. 

Philosophical,  doctrinal,  polemical,  ecclesiastical 
writings  by  Isidorus,  Apelles,  Agrippa  Castor,  Tatian, 
Miltiades,  Apollinaris,  Melito,  Theophilus,  Rhodon, 
and  others  in  confutation  of  '  heretics '  or  in  recom- 
mendation of  their  '  errors.' 

Greater  or  smaller  treatises  wholly  or  partially  in- 
corporated or  worked  into  later  Canones,  constitutions, 
confessional  writings,  episcopal  lists,  etc. 

The  chief  work  of  this  description,  known  to  us  since 
1883,  is  the  Didachi  (see  Apocrypha,  §  31  ;  Canon, 
§65;  Warfield,  Bibl.  Sacr.  1886,  pp.  100^.;  Hen- 
necke,  ZNTVV,  1901,  pp.  58-72). 

Five  books  of  '  Memoirs '  or  '  Commentaries 
("Firofu'rifj.a.Ta)  by  Hegesippus,  begun  under  Anicetus 
(154/5-165/7),  completed  under  Eleutherus  (173/5- 
188/9),  of  which  fragments  are  preserved  in  Eus.  HE, 
are  more  of  a  polemical,  anti-gnostic,  than  of  an 
historical,  character. 
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The  much  discussed  work  of  Papias  was  probably  a 
commentary  on  one  or  more  of  our  canonical  gospels 
tb.-c  Gospels,  §§  65,  94). 

'Memoirs'  or  'Commentaries'  ('T^ou^/mra) — by 
Heracleon,  according  to  Origen — collected  by  Brooke 
(7'5l4,  1 891)  belong  to  a  commentary  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (see  Canon,  §  69). 

On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  {irepl  dvairrdcrews 
vtKp^jv  ;  edited  by  Schwartz,  TU  4  2)  was  written  by 
Athenagoras  in  answer  to  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  and  in  exposition  of  the  arguments  in 
its  favour  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  writings  of  philo- 
sophers, or  from  the  constitution  and  destiny  of  man. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  immense.  It  includes  all 
studies,  whether  older  or  more  recent,  on  the  NT,  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  and  other  Christian  writers  of  the 
46.  Literature,  first  two  centuries.  For  brevity's  sake  we 
may  refer  to  the  '  Introductions'  to  the  NT 
(see  Paul,  8  51);  Harnack,  ACL  1  1893,  2i,  1897;  Kriiger, 
ACL,  1895,  and  '  Nachtrage,'  1897.  w.  C.  v.  M. 

OLEASTER  (]»£>  \V),  Is.  41 19  RV^-,  EV  Oil 
Tree  (g.v.).     Cp  Olive,  §  2. 

OLIVE    (JVT  ;    eAdJA   Gen.  8n  Ex.  272o  3O24  etc.) 

is  often  mentioned  in  OT  as  well  as  several  times  in  XT. 

—  ,         .  The  Hebrew  name  {zdyith),  is  found  in 

1.  itymoiogy.  Aram  (  Eth  (  and  Arab  _  but  not  in  Ass_ 

In  Arab,  zayt  usually  stands  for  the  oil,  and  a  longer 
form  zaytiin  for  the  tree. 

Guidi's  inference  {Delta  Sede,  37)  that  both  the  name  and  the 
culture  of  the  olive  were  a  comparatively  late  importation  into 
Arabia — supported  by  Strabos  statement  (783)  about  the 
Nabataean  country  evieapwos  Tf  ttoAAyj  tr\rfv  eAeuou,  and  the 
fact  that  various  words  for  lamps  were  borrowed  by  Arab,  from 
Aram. — is  accepted  by  Frankel  (147),  but  denied  by  Hommel 
(Aitfs.    u.  Abhandl.  99). 

The  origin  of  zdyith  was  formerly  sought  within  the 
Semitic  languages  in  s/nni,  '  to  be  bright'  (cp  yj,  Ges. 
Thes. ) ;  but  Lagarde  in  a  brilliant  article  [Mitth.  %i\\ff. ) 
maintains  a  derivation  from  Armenian  tseth,  which  may 
also  be  the  source  of  Egyptian  djoeit  or  djoit,  a  word 
which,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  is  found  in  an  early 
Pyramid  text  (Hommel,  I.e.).  If  this  etymology  be 
accepted,  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  history 
both  of  language  and  of  civilisation.  The  word  would  be 
an  example  of  a  very  early  loanword  incorporated  from 
without  into  the  common  Semitic  stock,  whilst  the 
knowledge  of  olive  cultivation  might  be  inferred  to 
have  reached  Egypt  on  the  one  hand  and  Palestine  on 
the  other  from  some  early  seat  in  Asia  Minor — prob- 
ably Cilicia,  Lagarde  thinks,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  the  wild  olive  'forms  veri- 
table forests'  (De  Candolle,  Origine,  225}.  The 
Arabic  word  passed  along  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  into 
Spain,  and  was  also  borrowed  by  Persian  and  Turkish. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  words  are  of  quite  independent 
origin. 

Although  in  Gen.  811  a  branch  of  wild  olive  seems  to 
be  intended,  everywhere  else  zdyith  denotes  the  culti- 

2  References  vated  variety-  In  ^eh.815  this  is 
distinguished  from  the  oleaster  {Ele- 
agnus  angustifolia),  if  that  is  the  correct  identification  of 
*£s  s^men  (see  Oil  Tree).  The  two  terms  are  brought 
together  in  a  distich  of  Ben  Sira  (Ecclus.  50 10,  Heb. 
text)— 

As  a  luxuriant  olive  (n'l)  full  of  berries, 

And  as  a  wild-olive  tree  (jcb*  J'y)  with  branches  full  of  sap. 

No  wonder  that  references  to  the  olive  tree  abound  ;  it 
is  as  characteristic  of  Palestine  (Dt.  8  8)  as  the  date- 
palm  is  of  Egypt,  and  shares  the  notice  of  Hebrew- 
writers  with  corn  and  the  vine.  Once  we  find  the 
phrase  n*r  c~-\  '  olive  orchard'  (Judg.  15s).  The 
special  epithet  of  the  olive  is  pjn1 — i.e.,  'luxuriant' — 
not  '  green,'  for  the  leaves  of  the  olive  are  not  strikingly 
green.  The  uses  of  its  oil,  for  lighting,  as  an  ingredient 
in  food,  and  as  a  salve  or  ointment,  are  too  familiar  to 

*  See  Driver  on  Dt.  12  2. 
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need  illustration,  nor  need  we  refer  here  to  Gethsemane 
[q.v.~\.  Olive  trees  stand  as  an  image  of  fresh  beauty 
combined  with  fruitfulness  (Ps.  528  [10]  I283  Jer.  11 16 
Hos.  146);  the  process  of  'beating'  or  'shaking'  the 
trees  to  bring  down  the  ripe  fruit  is  referred  to1  in  Dt. 
242o  (for  the  law  about  gleaning  cp  Ex.  23 n)  Is.  176 
24 13  ;  and  the  treading  or  pressing  out  of  the  oil  in 
Mic.  615- 

In  Rom.  11 17-24  we  have  an  allusion  to  the  process  of  graft- 
ing, which  has  since  ancient  times  been  applied  in  order  to  grow 
branches  of  the  finer  cultivated  olive  upon  the  stem  of  the 
oleaster  (ayp te'AaioO ;  the  writer,  for  the  illustration  of  his 
argument,  imagines  a  reverse  process— the  grafting  of  wild  olive 
branches  upon  the  cultivated  plant. 

The  area  over  which  Olea  europea,  L. ,  is  found  grow- 
ing spontaneously  is  so  large  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
__  f   to  say  where  or  how  early  it  may  have 

3.  Home  Of  been  first  cultivatedt  As  De  Candolle 
Olive.  ^^  c-^  ^^ff.)  shows,  however,  its  range 
may  not  in  early  times  have  been  so  extensive.  The 
Egyptians  certainly  knew  it  very  early  as  a  cultivated 
plant.  The  Greeks  believed  Attica  to  have  been  its 
earliest  home  (Herod.  582),  and  it  was  cultivated  among 
them  from  a  great  antiquity.  The  Syrian  cultivation 
may  reach  back  at  least  as  far  as  either  of  these  {cp 
Lagarde,  I.e.),  and  Schweinfurth  and  other  botanists 
incline  to  the  view  that  the  olive  was  of  African  origin, 
and  thence  spread  along  the  Mediterranean  region. 

N.  M. 

[Two  passages  in  the  Psalms  seem  to  require  notice  here  :  (a) 

Ps.  52  8  [10]  and  (6)  128  3.      In  passage  a  olive- 

4.  PSS.  528     trees  in  the  temple-courts  may  justly  surprise  us, 

1283.  f°r  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  trees 

were  planted  there.     Most  probably  the  text  is 

in  disorder,  as  the  vertical  line  called  Pasek  suggests.     If  we 

may  read — 

And  I,  the  poor  and  needy  one,  JV3K1  'JJJ  *JK1» 

In  the  courts  of  the  house  of  my  God,  "nbn  n*1!  Jinsna— 
the  difficulty  is  removed  without  violence  (Che  PsAJ)), 

In  passage  b,  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  way  in  which  the 
olive  tree  propagates  itself.  When  the  trunk  decays,  fresh  stems 
spring  from  the  roots,  and  a  group  of  olives  takes  the  place  of  a 
single  tree.  As  the  parent  stem  decays,  the  suckers  grow  up, 
tall  and  strong,  in  their  place,  so  that  it  may  perhaps  be  a  true 
tradition  that  in  the  famous  olive-grove  of  Gaza  (see  Gaza,  §  4) 
no  trees  have  been  planted  since  the  Moslem  conquest.2— t.  k.  c] 
N.  M.,  §§  1-3  ;    T.  K.  C,  §  4. 

OLIVES,  THE  MOUNT  OF  (DWH  in,  Zech.  144 
bis  1  to  opoff  twv   i^aiuiv   [®,    NT,   Jos.];    mons   Olivarum; 

in  2  S.  15  30  D'lVJn  riSyo,  t\  avafia.<ris  t.  c.,  clivus, 
1.   Names,      'ascent';    in    Acts  1 12,   6po$   to    KaXovfi,evov 

eKaiuivos,  mons  qui  vocatur  Oliveti,  '  the  mount 
called  Olivet"  [Olivet  also  in  2  S.  I530AV  ;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  9  2]), 
afterwards  called  by  the  Jews  nnti'Dfl  "in,  mons  unctionis  (on 
the  expression  n^n^ri  int  2  K.  23  13  see  below,  and  cp  De- 
struction [Mount  of]),  and  still  later,  mons  luminum  (ex- 
plained in  the  Middle  Ages  as  referring  to  the  multitude  of 
lights  burning  in  the  various  sanctuaries  on  the  mount)  or  also 
mons  trium  luminum — with  reference  to  the  triple  light  (a)  of 
the  temple,  (/>)  of  the  rising  sun,  (c)  of  the  oil  of  the  olive  trees, 
according  to  the  rabbis  ;  cp  PEFQ,  1897,  pp.  75-77,  307-308 — or, 
more  correctly,  according  to  Reland,  mons  trium  culminum 
(from  its  three  summits  ;  see  below),  and  at  the  present  day 
Jebel ez-Zeitun,  or  more  commonly,  j ebel-et-Tur  (sometimes 
Jebel  Tier  ez-Zeit). 

The  name  applies  primarily  in  a  general  way  to  the 

whole  ridge  (on  the  limitation  to  a  part  of  this  chain, 

9    TWrintimi     see  below  [3]),  coming  from  the  NW., 
J.  inscription.  but  stretching  N<  and  s    for  about 

24-  m.  on  the  E.  side  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  ravine  of 
the  Kidron  valley,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  rampart 
parallel  to  the  Bezetha  and  Temple  Hills  (see  sketch  map 
above,  col.  2410).  Geologically  the  formation  is  a  hard 
cretaceous  limestone  (called  by  the  Arabs  mizzeh),  with 
superimposed  strata  of  soft  cretaceous  limestone  (Sen- 
onian,  called  by  the  Arabs  kakuleh),  and  quaternary 
deposits  ©n  the  summit.  The  mount  is  easily  climbed 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  Kidron  ;  it  is  less  stony 

1  '  In  many  parts  of  Spain  and  Greece,  and  generally  in  Asia, 
the  olives  are  beaten  down  by  poles  or  by  shaking  the  boughs* 
{EBW  17  762).  6 

2  Conder,  Tent  IVork,  2  261. 
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than  some  others  near  it,  and  formerly  was  rich  in 
various  plantations,  especially  (as  the  name  implies) 
olive  plantations ;  the  number  of  these  has  greatly 
diminished.  There  are  three  distinct  elevations  separated 
by  depressions  in  the  ridge. 

(i)  The  elevation  on  the  N.,  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Gray  Hill 
now  stands  (2690  ft.  above  sea  level),  currently  known  as  Mt. 
Scopus(but  wrongly,  the  true  Scopus  being  more  to  the  W. ,  beside 
the  Nablus  road,  at  the  point  called  Rfis-el-Mesharif ;  cp  PEFQ, 
1874,  pp.  94,  in) ;  the  native  name  appears  to  be  es-Suwfin. 

(2)  That  on  the  S.,  now  known  as  Jebel  Batn  el-Hawa 
(Mount  of  the  Belly  of  the  Wind),  2395  ft.,  having  the  village 
of  Siloam  on  its  western  flank.  By  Josephus  (B/  v,  12  2) 
it  is  called  '  the  hill  overlooking  the  ravine  of  Siloam  ' ;  by  tradi- 
tion, opos  Trpocrox^iVfiaTOS,  (TKavSaAov,  5iacp0opas,  mons  offen. 
sionis  or  scandaii,  being;  identified  with  the  hill  spoken  of  in 
1  K.  11  7  as  'before  '  ('3S"7y)  Jerusalem,  in  connection  with  the 
pagan  sanctuaries  set  up  by  Solomon  for  his  foreign  wives,1  and 
also  with  the  hill  (to  be  regarded,  however,  as  distinct),  which 
in  2  K.  23  13  is  called  n'nr^n  "in  (EV,  mount  of  corruption, 
RVmg.,  'or,  destruction').  For  a  discussion  of  this  phrase, 
which  was  unintelligible  to  the  translator  of  ©,  see  Destruc- 
tion [Mount  of]  ;  the  hill  intended  by  it  was  probably  the 
Mt.  of  Olives,  properly  so-called,  and  as  for  the  sanctuaries 
situated  '  on  its  right  hand '— i.e.,  to  the  S. — they  may  have  stood 
on  the  Jebel  Batn  el-Hawa,  but  equally  well  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  on  the  hill  called  by  tradition  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  now  locally  known  as  the  Jebel  Abu-T5r,  to  the  S.  of 
Jerusalem  beyond  the  W.ldy  er-Rababi.  The  Jebel  Batn  el- 
Hawa  is  separated  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives  proper  by  a  sharp  de- 
pression, through  which  passes  the  road  to  Bethany,  and  in 
which  are  situated  the  new  abattoirs  of  Jerusalem. 

(3)  Between  the  two  already  mentioned  is  the  Mt.  of 
Olives  proper — the  distance  from  Jerusalem  is  variously 
given  as  8  furlongs  (Acts  1 12,  'a  sabbath  day's  journey'), 
5  furlongs  llos.  Ant.xx.S6)  or  6  furlongs  (Jos.  BJ 
r.  23) — described  as  before  (•js-'jy)  Jerusalem  on  the 
east  (cipo),  Zech.  144),  on  the  east  side  (ari$o)  of  the 
city  (Ez.  11 23),  and  over  against  (/caTtVapri)  the  temple 
(Mk.  133).  Here  again  three  culminating  points  have 
to  be  distinguished.  The  first,  on  the  E.  (2664  ft. ), 
is  now  marked  by  the  conspicuous  Russian  tower  ;  the 
second  (2636  ft. ),  farther  to  the  W. ,  exactly  faces  the 
temple  ;  here  stand  (a)  the  chapel  of  the  Ascension  on 
the  site  of  various  Christian  buildings,  the  oldest  of 
which  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  (b)  the 
Arab  village  of  Kefr  et-Tur,  first  mentioned  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  (c)  several  other  sanctuaries  ;  the 
third,  more  to  the  N.  (2684  ft.),  is  locally  known  as 
Karm  es-Seyyad  or  Karm  Abul-Hawa,  and  to  tradition 
as  Viri  Galilcei ;  see  below  (§  5).  A  carriage  road, 
made  for  the  Empress  of  Germany  in  1898,  leads  from 
the  Nablus  Road  to  Viri  Galiloei  and  thence  onwards  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Ascension.2 

The  view  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives  is  very  extensive. 
Westward,  it  commands  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Jerusalem, 
'  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,'  as  Josephus  expresses  it  (the 
summit  is  218  ft.  above  the  Haram).  To  the  NW.  is 
seen  Xeby  Samwil,  and  to  the  N.  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim  ;  to  the  S.  are  those  of  Judah, 
and,  in  particular,  the  '  Frank  Mountain  '  (Bethlehem 
is  not  visible  ;  but  from  the  top  of  the  Russian  tower  can 
be  seen  the  bell-towers  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity)  ; 
to  the  E.  are  the  arid  mountains  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (Bethany  is  hidden),  the 
Ghor,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  mountains  of  Gilead  and 
Moab.  Those,  however,  who  claim  to  have  seen  Jerash, 
the  greater  Hermon,  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  in  error. 

In  the  OT  the  Mt.   of  Olives  is  mentioned  in  four 

,    „T        places  :— (a)    a  S.  1523-I61.      David,    in 

,  '  flight  from  Absalom,  crosses  the  Kidron 

reierences.   and  climbs  up  the  other  side  t0  where, 

according    to    RV,     'God    was    worshipped'    (RVme-, 

1  A  later  tradition,  going  as  far  back  as  1283  A.D.,  places  here 
not  the  heathen  sanctuaries,  but  the  harem  of  Solomon. 

2  The  western  flank  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives  has  been  from  early 
times,  and  still  continues  to  be,  used  for  purposesof  burial. 
The  most  ancient  of  the  tombs,  caves  transformed  into  sepul- 
chres, are  now  called  (baselessly)  'Tombs  of  the  Prophets,'  and 
are  situated  to  the  SW.  of  the  Latin  buildings.  Cp  H.  Vincent, 
Revue  Bibligue,  IO(iqoi),  pp.  72-88  ;  PEFQ,  1901,  pp.  309-31?- 
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'  where  he  was  wont  to  worship  God '  ;  AV  less  cor- 
rectly, '  where  he  worshipped  God')  ;  on  the  other  side 
he  descended  to  Bahurim  (q.v.  ;  unidentified),  (b) 
Ezekiel  (11  23)  sees  the  'glory  of  Yahwe'  going  forth 
from  the  temple  and  resting  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  ;  cp 
43 2.  where,  conversely,  the  glory  of  Yahwe  comes  to 
the  temple  from  the  E.  (c)  In  Neh.  815  it  is  said  :  the 
people  went  to  '  the  mount '  for  branches  of  olive,  etc.  ; 
various  interpreters  understand  the  Mt.  of  Olives  here. 
(d)  Zechariah  (14 4)  sees  Yahwe  in  the  great  day  plant 
his  feet  on  the  Mt,  of  Olives,  which  is  cleft  by  an  east- 
ward and  westward  valley  to  make  way  for  the  fugitives. 
Later  rabbinical  Judaism  attached  the  rite  of  the  red  heifer 
(Nu.  19  ;  Mish.  Para/i,  8  6)  to  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  where  also  at 
the  appearance  of  each  new  moon  a  fire  was  kindled  visible  as 
far  as  from  Karn  Sartabeh.  A  Jewish  legend  fixes  the  abode  of 
the  divine  Shekinah  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  for  three  and  a  half 
years. 

The  NT  references  are  five  :— (n)  Mt.  21 1  Mk.  11 1 
Lk.  I929  (Jesus  crosses  the  Mt.  of  Olives  on  the  day  of 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem)  ;  (b) 
Mt.  243  Mk.  lo*3  (scene  of  his  discourse 
concerning  the  temple)  ;  (c)  Lk.  21  37 
Jn.  81  (Jesus  withdraws  for  the  night — as,  according  to 
Lk.  was  his  habit — to  the  Mt.  of  Olives) ;  (d)  Mt.  2630 
Mk.  1426  Lk.  2239  (mentioned  in  connection  with  Geth- 
SEMANE  [y.z'-])  ;  (e)  Acts  1 12  (after  the  ascension,  the 
apostles  return  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives).  Christian 
tradition,  resting  undoubtedly  on  the  last-cited  passage, 
but  also  influenced  by  Zech.  144,  has,  since  the  time  of 
Eusebius  (about  315  A.D.),  regarded  the  summit  of  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  as  the  scene  of  the  ascension  ;  a  sanctuary 
K    «  _     was  erected    'on  the  ridge'    [iirl  7-779 

.  ooe      ^        dKoapelas),  which  varied  in  the  course  of 
the  ascension.     r  r .     '  ,       .,     -     ., 

centuries  ;  from  the  fourth  century  on- 
wards there  has  been  shown  one  of  the  footprints  (now 
right,  now  left)  of  Jesus  on  the  rock(again  an  echo  of  Zech. 
I44).  In  Lk.  2450  the  scene  of  the  ascension  is  placed 
very  definitely  at  Bethany  (he  led  them  eW  7rp6s  ~&7idaviav 
AV,  '  as  far  as  to  Bethany,'  RV  less  correctly,  '  until  they 
were  over  against  Bethany  ' ).  Unless  two  conflicting 
accounts  be  admitted,  that  of  Lk.  must  rule,  the  passage 
in  Acts  saying  merely  that  the  disciples  returned  from  the 
Mt.  of  Olives.  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lk.  means 
to  say  that  he  led  them  to  the  place  called  Bethany ' 
(Tobler,  83).  It  may  be  added  that  in  ,the  time  of 
Jesus  there  were  houses  on  the  top  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
The  tendency  to  multiply  sacred  sites,  so  often  shown 
by  tradition,  has  caused  the  scene  of  the  apparition  of 
the  angels  ('  Viri  Galikei,'  Acts  In  ;  see  above,  §2,  [3])  to 
be  separated  from  that  of  the  ascension  itself.  A  further 
designation,  Galilsea  (which  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Viri  Galileei),  is  the  result  of  a  harmonistic  effort  to 
bring  Mt.  28 10  (cp  v.  16),  which  speaks  of  an  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  into  conformity 
with  the  indications  of  Mk.  and  Lk. ,  which  make  Jeru- 
salem the  scene  of  the  manifestation.  The  attempt  is 
old  and  has  been  often  repeated  ;  the  last  to  make 
it  is  R.  Hofmann,  whose  argument  is  interesting  but 
unconvincing.      Cp  Gospels,  §  138. 

From  the  fourth  century  (Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  333)  onwards 
through  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the_  sixteenth  century,1 
in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  tradition  to  bring  all  the 
biblical  sites  as  near  to  Jerusalem  as  possible,  pilgrims  were 
shown  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration  as  well  as  that  of  the 
ascension  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  The  similarity  of  names  (Mt. 
Tabor,  Jebel  et-Tdr  ;  and  Mt.  of  Olives,  Jebel  et-Tur)  may 
possibly  have  contributed  to  this  error.  The  interest  of  the  Mt. 
of  Olives  for  the  Christian  lies  more  in  the  mountain  as  a  whole 
than  in  any  particular  part  of  it.  As  the  Abbe  Le  Camns()'»jMf( 
aux  Pays  Bibliques,  1  252)  has  it :  '  Quand  les  reliques  sont  des 
montagnes,  on  pent  admettre  leur  authenticite.' 

Tobler,  Die  Siloaliqiielle  und  der  Oelbcrg,  59-313  ;  Reland, 

Palatstina,  52  337-341 ;  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 

tinaW,     1 274 -275    604-605;     Phys.     Geogr. 

6.  Literature,   of  the  HL,  40  s.  ;  Berggren,  Reisen,  394-97  ; 

Furrer,    ll'anderungenft),&i-&5\    art.    'Oel- 

berg'  in   Schenkel's  Bibel-Lexikon,  *3SS-35«;    Thomson,    The 

Land  and  the  Book,  2410-422  433-437  ;  Schick,  '  The  Mount  of 

1  Hans  Stockar,  pilgrim  of  1519  ;  Heitnfahrt  von  Jerusalem^, 
18,  Schaffhausen  (1839). 
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OliM-V  PEFQ,  1889,  pp.  174-184;  PEFMZi-so;  Jerusalem 
393-404  ;  Doubdan,  Voyage  de  la  Terre-Sainte,  115-116 253-270, 
with  :i  map  on  p.  100;  Wallace,  Jerusalem  the  Holy,  117-124; 
Buhl,  Giogr.  ties  alien  Paldstina,  94-95 ;  Fraas,  Aus  dem 
Oritnt,  57-58  202  (Geological);  R.  Hofmann,  Galiltea  auf  dem 
Oeli-err,  1856,  53  pp.  ;  ZDPl'  13  (1890)  98  (Van  Kasteren); 
Feilurhn,  La  Tirrt-Sahite,  xviii.  (1901),  nos.  2,  8-12. 

LU.  G. 
OLYMPAS  (oAyaatt&c.  a  contracted  form  of  oAyM- 
moAcopoc)  is  saluted  in  Rom.  1615;  cp  Romans, 
§§  4,  10.  Later  legend  (see  the  yTTOMNHMo.  of  Peter 
and  Paul  of  the  pseudo-Symeon  Metaphrastes)  said  that 
he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Philippi  by  Peter,  and 
beheaded  with  Herodion  at  Rome  when  Peter  was 
crucified. 

OLYMPIUS  (oAYMTTIOC  [AY]),  2  Mace.  62.  See 
Jupiter. 

OMAERUS  (m&hpoc  [B]),  lEsd.  934  AV  =  Ezra 
10  34,  Amram,  2. 

OMAR  PO'IN  ;  toM&p  [BADEL]),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Eliphaz  ;  Gen.  :J,ii  11  (oi^av  [ADED15  iCh.  l36.t  Probably  a 
corruption  of  Jerahmeel,  like  Iram  (so  Che.)  in  Gen.  3643  1  Ch. 

154. 

OMEGA.     See  Alpha. 

OMER  (10J?),  Ex.  1636etc.  See  Weights  and 
Measures. 

OMRI  (HDU  may  either  be  an  ethnic  like  Zimri,  and 

many  of  the  names  which  now  close  with  !"l\  instead  of 

*  [see    Name],    perhaps    [cp    Omar]   from    Jerahmeel 

[Che.];    or,   it  may  be   put  for  njlDT, 

,  '  '  worshipper  of  Yah  we,'  cp  Arab,  names 

references.   .  -<  ,  .^  ,  ^,  , 

Amir    and    Omar,    and    see    Robertson 

Smith,  Kinship,  265/.  ;  in  Aram,  inscr.  HDl?^  [CIS  2, 
no.  195]  and  "0)n  [ifi.t  no.  173],  cp  Jambri  ; 
2AMBp[e]i  [BA,  but  occasionally  aaaBp(€)i].  AMBpi 
[L],  AMApiNOC  [Jos.  Ant.  viii.  12  5]).  1.  Father 
of  Ahab  and  King  of  Israel  (900-875  B.C.,  Schr.  ; 
890-879  B.C.,  Kamph. ),  1  K.  16  15-28.  He  was 
originally  'captain  of  the  host,  and  was  besieging 
Gibbethon,  a  Philistine  town,  when  he  heard  that  his 
royal  master  Elah  had  been  slain  by  Zimri  (g.v.).  At 
once  he  left  Gibbethon  and  came  to  Tirzah  and  besieged 
the  usurper  Zimri,  who,  finding  himself  unable  to  hold 
out,  closed  his  reign  of  seven  days  by  a  voluntary  death 
(see  Zimri).  But  the  victor  had  yet  another  rival  to 
fear.  Tibni  b.  Ginath  and  his  brother  Joram  (cp  1  K. 
16 22  65)  were  in  arms  against  Omri,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  died  that  his  authority  was  secure.1  That  he 
had  the  eye  of  a  statesman  is  clear  from  his  selection  of 
Samaria  (//.v.)  as  capital  in  preference  to  Tirzah. 
His  struggles  against  the  Aramaeans  of  Damascus 
were  not  particularly  successful ;  he  had  to  concede 
certain  privileges  to  them  in  his  own  capital  (1  K.  2O34), 
and  was  forced  to  surrender  several  Israelite  towns,  in- 
cluding, it  would  seem,  the  important  Ramoth-gilead 
(223)  ;  see  Benhadad,  §  2.  The  meagre  accounts  of 
him  in  the  OT  are  supplemented  slightly  by  the  Moabite 
inscription. 

From  the  stele  of  Mesha,  we  learn  that  Omri  reasserted  his 
claim  to  Moab  and  gained  a  hold  on  Medeba  and  the  surround- 
ing district,  which  was  retained  by  him  for  some  years  (cp  Ahab). 
The  thoroughness  of  the  subjection  is  proved  by  the  enormous 
tribute  paid  to  Israel  by  Moab  (cp  2  K.  34).     See  Mesha. 

Omri  is  the  first  Israelite  king  to  be  mentioned  on  the 

Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  the  widening  of  the  political 

.  .       horizon  of    Israel  marks  the  com  men  ce- 

'  .      J  ment  of  a  new  epoch.      It  is  possible  that 

Omri  himself  paid  tribute  to  Assyria,  and 

through  its  help  obtained  the  throne  (cp  Ki.  2259).      On 

inscriptions    from    the   time    of   Shalmaneser    II.    (854) 

down  to  Sargon   (720)  we  find   the  northern  kingdom 

1  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  manner  in  which  late  revisers  have 
endeavoured  to  synchronise  the  events  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  we  cannot,  by  comparing  z:  15  with  z:  23,  fix 
the  length  of  Omri's  struggle  with  Tibni  at  four  years  (see 
Chronology,  §  7). 
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designated  as  mat  Bit-Humri,  '  land  of  the  house  of 
Omri'  ;  or  simply  mat  Humrl,  'land  Omri.'1  Jehu 
even  is  called  the  'son  of  Omri'  (Schr.  A'ATigof.}, 
The  use  of  this  phrase  shows  how  great  was  the  reputa- 
tion which  Omri  enjoyed  abroad  (Stade,  however,  sup- 
poses that  the  Assyrians  did  not  learn  of  the  existence 
of  Israel  till  Omri's  reign,  and  that,  as  years  went  by, 
they  clung  to  the  original  name,  without  troubling  to 
change  it  [Gl'I  lszi])-  Another  sign  of  the  influence  of 
Omri  would  be  the  strange  phrase  of  an  anonymous 
prophet  in  Mi.  616,  'the  'statutes  of  Omri';  but  the 
text  is  doubtless  corrupt  (see  Micah  [Book],  §  3). 
The  dynasty  which  he  founded  lasted  for  half  a  century, 
and  was  only  overturned  by  the  hatred  of  the  prophets 
to  the  worship  of  Baal.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  are 
told  so  little  about  him.     Cp  Historical  Lit.  ,  §§  5,  7. 

2.  b.  Becher,  a  Benjamite,  1  Ch.  7  s  (a^ap[f]ta  [BAL]). 

3.  A  descendant  of  Pharez,  t  Ch.  9  4  (afj.p[e]i  [BA],  apfipi  [L, 
who  appears  to  identify  Omri  and  Imri,  a  name  which  BA  omits]). 

4.  b.  Michael,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (§  4  n.),  1  Ch.  27  18 
(o^SpteMBL],  o^tfA]). 

ON  (|1N  ;  ayn  [B],  a,yna.n  [AF],  &aana.n  [L]),  b. 
Peleth,  a  Reubenite,  the  associate  of  Dathan  and  Abiram 
(Nu.  I61).  The  name  On  seems  to  have  attached  itself 
to  Jerahmeelite  territory ;  hence  it  is  parallel  with 
Cushan  and  Missur,  according  to  an  almost  certain 
restoration  of  Hab.  S7,  'On  is  affrighted,  the  tents  of 
Cushan  are  in  dread,2  the  tent  curtains  of  Missur 
tremble.'  See  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  cp  Jerah- 
meel, §  3,  Pibeseth. 

The  names  On,  Onam,  Onan,  Ono,  Ben-oni  point  to 
the  existence  of  a  clan  and  of  a  district  in  the  far  S. 
called  On,  and  there  is  «.  group  of  passages  in  the 
Prophets,  commonly  much  misunderstood,  in  which  the 
same  S.  Palestinian  district  is  probably  referred  to, 
viz.,  Am.  I5  ('and  inhabitants  from  Rehoboth-on'), 
v.  5  ( '  Bethel  [the  southern  Bethel  in  the  district  of  On  ?] 
shall  become  Aven'),  Hos.  108  ('the  high  places  of 
On -jerahmeel'),  Hab.  37  ('On  shall  be  affrighted'), 
Ezek.  30 17  ('the  young  men  of  On  and  Jerahmeel'). 
For  the  explanation  and  justification  of  these  readings 
see  Crit.  Bib.;  we  can  only  mention  here  that  the 
Bethel  of  Amos  and  Hosea  was  probably  the  sanctuary 
of  the  golden  calf  (cp  Prophet,  §  35),  not  far  from 
Halusah  (  =  Dan?)  in  the  Negeb.  It  is  also  by  no 
means  impossible  that  under  the  present  Egyptianised 
story  of  Joseph,  there  lies  an  earlier  story,  which  laid 
the  scene  in  N.  Arabia,  and  gave  Joseph  for  a.  father- 
in-law  a  priest  of  On,  a  Zarephathite  (ma  «ois  =  *n!nx)- 
Note  that  On  in  Nu.  I61  is  '  b.  Peleth' — i.e.,  a  Pele- 
thite  ( =  Zarephathite)  —  and  that  Reuben  appears 
originally  to  have  been  a  southern  tribe  (see  Peleth)  ; 
also  that  in  Neh.  62,  for  reasons  given  elsewhere  (see 
Crit.  Bid. ),  the  place  of  meeting  suggested  to  Nehemiah 
was  probably,  not  '  in  [one  of]  the  villages  in  the  plain  of 
Ono,'  but  'in  Jerahmeel,  in  Rehoboth  of  On'  (cp  Am. 
I5  above);  and  lastly,  that  in  Neh.  11 35  we  should 
probably  read  for  '  Ono,  Ge-haharashim  '  [RVm&-],  '  On 
of  the  Geshurites  '  (see  Geshur,  2).  Every  one  of  these 
corrections  throws  light  on  a  dark  place  in  the  OT 
writings  ;  hence  their  introduction  into  a  work  like  the 
present.  t.  k.  c. 

ON  (pX,  ]A  ;  haioy  ttoaic  ;3  heliopous),  the  city 
of  Potiphera  [q.v.\  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph  (Gen. 

1  Name  ^*45  5°  ^2°  '  also  ^ze^'  30i7  [<5  ;  see 
Aven]),  also  mentioned  as  Beth-shemesh  in 
Jer.  43 13  (so  MT  and  ©  ;  but  the  text  needs  correction  ; 
see  Beth-shemesh),  and  in  the  true  text  of  Is.  19x8 
(cp  x*  Symm.,  see  Herks,  City  of),  and  in  ©  of 
Ex.  In  (kai  con  [L,  cop  (unless  this  is  a.  misprint  in 

1  For  the  designation  of  a  nation  as  the  'house'  of  a  king  or 
of  a  founder  of  a  dynasty,  cp  Hos.  5  1.  Mesha,  too,  speaks  of 
the  house  of  Omri'i  son  (/.  7).     Cp  Wi.  KA  Tfi),  247. 

2  So  Perles  {Anaiekten,  66)  and  Nowack  ;  but  m^c  must  also 
be  restored  for  ?'-|D  pN- 

3  In  Gen.  41 45  Iou  ttoXls  [A*],  IAiov  n.  [A1],  41  50  4620  Iaiov 
tt.  [A]. 
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Lag.)]  H  eCTiN  hAioy  ttoAic)  as  well  as  in  Jer.  43i3 
(a  gloss  on  hAioy  ttoAic)- 

The  name  of  the  Egyptian  '  On  '  (for  the  S.  Palestinian 
'On,'  see  preceding  article)  is  written  'nw1  (the  initial 
Aleph  would  admit  also  of  being  read  as  a  y). 
According  to  a  famous  mythological  text  (Dcstr.  19), 
the  name  would  be  etymologically  connected  with  the 
word  preserved  in  Coptic  as  eyiMli  'millstone,'  so  that 
the  w  would  have  to  be  read  before  the  //.  The 
late  pronunciation  On  is,  at  any  rate,  traceable,  not 
only  in  <5>,  but  even  in  the  Assyrian  Unu  (Asur-bani- 
pal).2  From  the  famous  temple  of  the  sun-god  the  city 
was  perhaps  also  called  Pe(r)-Re ',  'house  of  the  sun- 
god'  ;  cp  the  Greek  and  Arabic  designations. s 

On-Heliopolis,   situated  very  near  the  southern  end 

of  the  Delta,  E.  of  the  Pelusiac   branch  of  the   Nile, 

_  .  was,  perhaps,  the  oldest  city  of  Egypt. 

2.  importance.  We  findi  at  least(  that  from  the\;.xts 

of  the  pyramids  to  the  latest  theological  writings  it  is 
described  as  the  holiest  city,  the  favourite  place  of  the 
sun-god  whence  it  is  easiest  to  find  access  to  heaven. 
In  its  temple  ( '  the  House  of  the  Prince  ')  was  a  sacred 
tree  which  is  identified  with  the  tree  from  the  branches 
of  which  the  sun-god  rises  every  morning,  etc.4  The 
earliest  divinity  worshipped  there  seems  to  have  been 
Atum(u),  figured  in  human  form,  and  explained  by 
the  later  theologians  as  the  setting  sun.  Re'  and 
Harmachis  were  also  worshipped.  A  god  explained 
as  the  Heliopolitan  form  of  Osiris  had  the  name 
Sep  (cp  Osarseph,  the  name  of  Moses  in  Manetho 
[Joseph  ii. ,  §  1]).  The  most  sacred  animal  there  was 
the  bull  called  Mnevis  by  the  Greeks.5  The  name  of 
the  high  priest  (wr-nt)  'greatest  in  seeing'  (i.e.,  ob- 
serving the  stars)  and  his  sacrificial  costume,  covered 
with  stars,  point  to  the  high  reputation  of  the  Helio- 
politan astronomers  and  astrologers.  Even  in  Greek 
times  the  learning  of  those  priests  (AiyvTrrltiiv  Xoyitb- 
TttTot,  Herod.  23)  was  so  famous  that  Greek  philosophers 
like  Plato  and  Eudoxus  were  said  to  have  visited  them 
to  study  their  wisdom.  So  important  was  the  city 
to  which  Potiphera  (cp  Joseph  ii.,  §§  3,  11)  was  said 
to  have  belonged. 

Heliopolis  was  the  capital  of  "  nome  (the  thirteenth 
of  Lower  Egypt),  but  seems  never  to  have  played  any 
-  tt;s*ot_  political  part  except,  perhaps,  in  the  time 
™  of  the  Hyksos  who  are  said  to  have  re- 
sided (?)  there. 

Being  situated  near  the  W.  end  of  Goshen,  on  the 
road  from  Goshen  to  Memphis,  On  had,  later,  a  very 
large  Semitic  population.  As  early  as  in  the  time  of 
Rameses  III.  a  quarter  inhabited  by  some  thousands  of 
Asiatic  'Apuriu  is  mentioned,  and  before  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria  Heliopolis  doubtless  ranked  high  among 
the  cities  with  a  partly  Jewish  population.6  The  Jewish 
city  Onion  and  the  temple  of  Onias  (see  Onias,  §  13  ;  cp 


0 


Brugsch,  Diet.  Giogr.  259. 


2  Delitzsch  {Par.  318)  would  compare  this  Unu  with  Hermon- 
this  near  1'hebes  which  had  the  same  name  in  earlier  times. 
As,  however,  its  name  at  a  later  period  always  received  the 
addition  res(i),  '  the  southern '  or  Montu  '  of  [the  god]  Month,' 
in  opposition  to  the  northern  'On,'  Delitzsch 's  idea  is  highly 
improhahle.     Cp  also  CIS  102a,  2  (Bloch,  Glossar.  14)  cisEi  [N- 

3  Diodorus  1  12  concludes  from  the  name  that  the  sun -god 
founded  the  city.  On  the  Egyptian  form  see  Brugsch,  Diet. 
Geogr.  409^!  (with  caution). 

4  It  is,  certainly,  not  accidental  that,  after  the  downfall  of 
paganism,  the  Christian  Egyptians  always  reverenced  a  tree  in 
or  near  Heliopolis,  claiming  that  it  had  protected  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  child  Jesus  on  the  flight  to  Egypt.  The  tree  of 
Mary,  shown  at  present,  was  planted  somewhat  over  200  years 
ago.  No  doubt  it  is  a  successor  of  the  holy  persea  tree  of 
antiquity. 

5  The  sacred  bird  of  On,  the  bnw,  bynw  (a  crested  heron), 
was  considered  as  a  symbol  of  the  morning  sun  ;  the  strange 
fables  attached  to  it  by  the  classical  writers  (Herod.  2  73,  etc.) 
are  not  found  on  the  monuments.     Cp  Phcenix. 

.    6  The  statement  of  Juba  (in  Plin.  6177)  that  it  was  founded 
by  Arabs  evidently  refers  to  the  same  fact. 
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Dispersion,  §  6,  and  Israel,  §  71)  were  near  it,  and 
several  neighbouring  ruins  have,  at  present,  names 
pointing  to  Jewish  communities — e.g. ,  Tell  el-  Yahudiye, 
'the  hill  of  the  Jewess';  a  '  Vicus  Judasorum'  occurs 
already  in  the  Roman  itineraries.  (55's  addition  to 
Ex.  In  is  quoted  above.  Thus  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  Delta  was  occupied  by  a  continuous  line  of  Jewish 
settlements. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  period,  Strabo  (p.  805) 
describes  the  city  as  deserted,  although  the  great  temples 
had  still  their  population  of  priests.  The  ruins  near 
the  modern  village  el-Matariye  are,  at  present,  very 
insignificant  ;  the  only  considerable  remnant  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  sun  is  an  obelisk  erected  by  User- 
tesen  I.  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  The  Arabs  called  the 
city  'Ain  esh-Shems,  'fountain  of  the  sun.'  Whether 
the  sweet  well 1  near  the  sacred  tree  of  el-Matariye 
furnished  the  name,  is  doubtful ;  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis 
are,  at  any  rate,  too  far  N.  for  us  to  regard  the  well 
as  the  sacred  basin  of  the  sun-temple.  w.  M.  M. 

ONAM  (DJIN,  §77;  on  the  name  cp  Genealogies 
i. ,  §  5,  n.  2  ;  Jerahmeel,  §  2/  ;  and  see  On  i. ,  Onan). 

1.  An  Edomite  clan  (Gen.  30  23,  taftav  [AEL],  -\l  [D];  1  Ch. 
I40,  <diw[BA],  toap.  [L]). 

2.  A  Jerahmeelite  sept  or  clan  (iCh.2  26,  o£o/a  [B],  ovvofia 
[A],  a.vo.v  [L]).     See  Judah,  Jerahmeel,  §  2. 

ONAN  [\m,  §  77  ;  AYNAN  [BADEFL],  cp  On  i., 
Onam),  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Judah  (q.v. ),  Gen.  384 
8-10  46 12  Nu.  2619    1  Ch.  23. 

ONESIMUS  (onhcimoc  [Ti.WH])  according  to 
Philem.  10,  is  the  name  of  a  runaway  slave  Christianised 
by  Paul  and  sent  back  to  his  master  with  our  canonical 
1  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon. '  Later  tradition  makes 
him  bishop  of  Ephesus.  Another  Onesimus  is  mentioned 
in  Col.  4  9  as  a  Christian  at  Colossse,  who  has  recently 
been  with  Paul.  According  to  some  he  is  identical 
with  the  person  called  a  slave  in  Philemon,  and  accord- 
ingly that  epistle  is  held  to  be  earlier  than  Colossians. 

Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name  (Onesimus  =  '  useful ')  and  doubts  on  that  account  have 
been  thrown  on  the  historicity  of  Onesimus,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
Onesimus  of  Philem.  10  ;  so  far  as  appears,  however,  without 
sufficient  ground.  A  slave  called  Onesimus  is  really  intended, 
although  his  presence  in  this  place  is  probably  a  fiction,  and  the 
name  borrowed  from  Col.  4  9.     See  Philemon  [Epistle]. 

W.  C.  v.  M. 

ONESIPHORUS  (oNHCl<t>opOC  [Ti.  WH])  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  2  Tim.  Apparently  we  are  to  suppose 
that  he  was  dead  when  the  epistle  was  written,  for  in 
both  places  his  'house'  (family),  not  he  himself,  is 
placed  in  the  foreground.  (a)  In  1 16-18  the  divine 
mercy  is  besought  for  his  house  as  ^  reward  for  his 
mercy  to  Paul  (cp  Mt.  57).  It  is  assumed  that  Timothy 
knows  the  details  of  his  ministry  to  Paul  perfectly  well, 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Paul  to  refer  to  his  repeated  kind- 
ness, not  only  at  Ephesus  but  also  at  Rome  :  '  he  oft 
refreshed  me  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain  ;  but 
when  he  was  in  Rome,  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently 
and  found  me.'  (b)  At  the  close  of  the  epistle  (4 19)  this 
kind  friend's  house  or  household  is  specially  saluted 
together  with  Prisca  and  Aquila. 

Here  two  MSS  (46 109)  contain  the  insertion,  Aenrpav  •nji' 
yvvauca  avrov  nai  Tiifiaiav  [5tj-]  ko,i  Zrjvutva  tows  vtous  aurou, 
which,  though  it  stands  after  '  Prisca  and  Aquila, 'really  belongs 
to  '  the  house  of  Onesiphorus '  (cp  Acta  Pauli  et  Theclce,  2). 

ONIARES  (0N[e]l&  APHC  [A"d-  &<■***■  V*.  see 
Swete]),  1  Mace.  12ao.     See  Sparta. 


ONIAS 


Name  (§  1). 
References  (§  2). 
Date  of  Onias  I.  (§3). 
Date  of  Onias  II.  (§4). 
His  official  position  (§  5). 


Murder  of  Onias  II.  (§8). 
Josephus  and  Onias  IV.  (§  9). 
Trustworthiness   of  2  Mace. 

(§10)., 

Conclusions  (§  ii). 


His  relation  to  the  Tobiads  (§6).   Date  of  Onias  IV.  (§  12). 
Identity  of  Onias  II.  and  III.       Temple  in  Heliopolis  (§  13). 
(§  7).  Literature  (§  14). 

1  The  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  washed  the  child  Jesus  in 
it,  an  indication  that  the  well  was  sacred  in  pagan  times. 
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Onias  (oni&c)  is  the  Greek  form  of  2.  Jewish  name 
which  we  find  borne  by  various  persons  chiefly  of 
„  priestly    origin    in    the    third    and    second 

centuries  B.C.  It  stands  sometimes  for 
Heb.  nrrr  (Ecclus.  50i  ;  lomov  [B*N*]) ;  sometimes  for 
Heb.  n*jn,  which  occurs  amongst  the  names  in  the 
inscription  of  the  Bne-Hezir  on  the  so-called  Sepulchre 
of  Jacob  in  the  valley  of  Kidron  near  Jerusalem.1  Both 
forms  come  from  the  same  root  (|n,  pn),  and  the  mean- 
ing of  both  is  the  same. 

In  the  printed  texts  of  the  Talmud  the  name  usually  appears 
as  vjin  (Hunyo)  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  good  MSS  also  ex- 
hibit the  form  p'lim  (Nehonyon :  Schiir.  GJW)  2546,  (3)  399, 
ET  4  288).  As  vin  is  equivalent  to  the  older  Hebrew  form  ,-pjn> 
both  the  Hebrew  forms  (,1'jn  ana  prir)  are  represented  by  the 
Gk.  'Oei'as. 

Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  any  individual 
instance  whether  the  Greek  name  'OWas  represents  the 
one  Hebrew  form  or  the  other. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  known  to  have 

_  f  borne  the  name. 

2.  Keierences.      ^  Qnias  t __  son  of  jaddus  or  jad. 

dua  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  87  [§347].  xii.  2s  [§43]i    CP  Neh- 
12  n);  see  §3. 

(i)  Onias  II.,  son  of  Simon  I.  the  Just  (Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  25  [§  44]  xii.  4i-io  [§§  156-224]) ;  see  §§  4-8  11. 

(c)  Onias  III.,  son  of  Simon  II.  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4 10 
[§225](  =  xiii.58[§i67]),  5i[§237]);  see  §7/.  11. 

(d)  Onias  IV.,  son  of  Onias  III.  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5i 
[§  237],  97  [§  387]),  or  son  of  Simon  (Jos.  BJ  vii.  IO2 
[§423]);  see§§  9-13. 

(e)  Onias,  third  son  of  Simon  II.  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5i 
[§  238^;]),  usually  called  Menelaus  (cp  xii.  97  [§§  383- 
385]);  see§  13(4 

(/)  Onias,  a  pious  Jew,  killed  at  Jerusalem  in  65  B.C. 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  2 1  [§§  22-24]). 

(g)  Onias,  father  of  John,  who  was  sent  along  with 
others  by  Hyrcanus  to  Rome  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  IO10 
[§  222]). 

Of  these  seven,  (/)  and  (g)  may  be  left  out  of  account 
in  this  article  as  being  of  no  importance  for  our  present 
purpose  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  together  and  to  sift  everything  that  our  sources 
contain  with  regard  to  the  first  five. 

(a)  Onias  I. — As  regards  Onias  I.,   we  know  from 

Jos.  Ant.  xi.  87  (§  347)  that  his  father  was  Jaddus  (or 

^   ,       ■  Jaddua,  Neh.  12n),  from  Ant.  xii.  2s  (§  43) 

'  .  -  that  his  son  was  the  high  priest  Simon  the 
Unias  1.  just  According  to  Ant.  xi.  84/  (§  322^: ). 
Jaddua  was  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great. 
Of  this  synchronism,  however,  Willrich  (Juden  u. 
Griechen,  22)  has  argued  that  it  must  be  given  up,  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  Alexander-legend  being  unhistorical. 
This,  no  doubt,  goes  too  far  ;  the  synchronism  may  be 
correct  even  if  the  details  of  the  story  be  imaginary. 
We  can  no  longer  rely  upon  it,  however,  for  determin- 
ing the  date  of  Onias.  Onias  I.'s  son,  Simon  [I.] 
the  Just,  appears  in  Ant.  xii.  2s  (§  43/.),  as  the  pre- 
decessor of  Eleazar  who,  according  to  the  epistle  of 
Aristeas,  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus 
(285-247  B.C.).  According  to  this,  the  date  of 
■  Onias  I.  would  be  somewhere  about  300  B.C.  The 
epistle  of  Aristeas,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  first-rate  chronological  authority,  and  Josephus  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  at  his  disposal  any  complete 
list  of  the  Jewish  high  priests  from  which  he  could 
have  taken  Eleazar  (Willrich,  ut  supr.  111).  We 
next  turn,  therefore,  to  the  Simon  who  is  mentioned  in 
Ecclus.  50 1  :  'The  greatest  among  his  brethren  and 
the  glorv  of  his  people  was  Simon,  son  of  Johanan 
(\ovwv  [*B*X*],  Oiou  [BBb  Nca])  the  high  priest.' 
By  comparison  with  the  high  priests  of  the  post-exilic 
Jewish  community  named  in  Josephus,  this  Simon  has 
been  identified  with  one  or  other  of  two  persons — either 

1  [Chwolson,  Corpus  Inscr.  Hebr.  no.  6 ;   cp    Driver,    TBS 
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with  the  Simon  [I.]  the  Just,  already  mentioned,  or 
with  Simon  [II.]  whose  father,  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  xii.  4 10  [§  224]),  would  seem  also  to  have  been 
named  Onias  isee  below,  §  7/ ).  The  splendid  eulogy 
passed  in  Ecclus.  50 1  ff.  gives  the  idea  of  an  important 
personality  whose  merits  did  not  allow  him  to  be 
forgotten  by  posterity.  Now,  unquestionably  the 
history  supplies  us  with  only  one  man  answering  such 
a  description — Simon  the  Just ;  Josephus  also  praises 
Simon  [I.]  though  briefly  (.  Int.  xii.  2s  [§  43]).  whilst 
as  regards  Simon  II.  he  chronicles  only  his  father's 
name,  his  sons'  names,  and  his  death  (Ant.  xii.  5i 
[§237]  4 10  [§225]).  In  all  probability,  therefore, 
those  scholars  are  right  who  take  Ecclus.  50 1  as  re- 
ferring to  Simon  [I.]  the  Just  (see,  however,  EcCLESI- 
ASTICUS,  §  7).  In  that  case  we  shall  do  well  to  place 
him  somewhere  not  too  early  in  the  third  century.  If 
Simon  lived  somewhere  about  250  B.C.  then  the  ap- 
proximate date  for  his  father,  Onias  I.,  will  be  about 
280  B.C. 

(i)    Onias    II. — According    to    Jos.    Ant.  xii.  4r-io 

(§§  156-224),  Onias  II.,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  have 

n   .       ■    been    contemporary    with    Ptolemy    III. 

4.  Date  of    Euergetes  (247.22I),  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 

Omas  II.  pator  (22I.204)p  and  Ptolemy  V.  Epi- 
phanes  (204-181).  His  father  was  Simon  [I.]  the 
Just,  but  he  did  not  succeed  his  father  immediately, 
being  under  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  On  this 
account,  according  to  Ant.  xii.  2s  (§44)  and  4i(§i57), 
the  high-priestly  dignity  was  held  first  by  Eleazar, 
brother  of  Simon  and  son  of  Onias  I. ,  the  high  priest 
of  the  Epistle  of  Aristeas,  and  afterwards  by  Manasseh, 
an  uncle  of  Eleazar  (perhaps  a  brother  of  Onias  I.?). 
Whether  the  succession  of  high  priests,  and  in  particular 
the  minority  of  Onias  II.  here  given,  rests  really  upon 
tradition  has  been  rightly  doubted  by  Willrich  (no/.) 
and  Buchler  (40 ff.).  Josephus  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed the  minority  of  Onias  simply  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  Eleazar  of  the  epistle  of  Aristeas ;  of 
Manasseh  nothing  is  elsewhere  known.  It  is  therefore, 
to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  these  data  have  a 
historical  character.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  possess 
a  trustworthy  narrative — however  amplified  and  dis- 
torted by  various  unhistorical  anecdotes — in  the  associa- 
tion of  Onias  II.  with  the  rise  of  the  Tobiad  Joseph  as 
farmer  of  taxes  (Ant.  xii.  4i-io).  Willrich  (96/)  takes 
the  narrative  as  referring  to  the  opposition  between 
Menelaus  (  =Joseph)  and  Jason  ( =  Onias).  Wellhausen 
regards  it  (//G(3>,  242)  as  being  'on  the  whole  un- 
historical although  not  on  that  account  altogether 
worthless.'  Buchler  (43^,  91  ff.),  on  the  other  hand, 
has  successfully  shown  that  the  twenty-two  years  of  the 
revenue-farming  of  Joseph  can  be  understood  only  of 
the  time  of  the  Egyptian  kings  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator 
(221-204  B.C.)  and  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (204-181 
B.C. )  and  must  be  placed  somewhere  about  220-198  B.C. 

This  does  not  harmonise  indeed  with  the  words  with 
which  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  4 1  [§  154])  introduces  the  story; 
the  reference  to  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra  the  daughter 
of  Antiochus  III.  (222-187)  with  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes 
allows  us  to  reckon  backwards  only  from  193.  Never- 
theless, the  Egyptian  revenue-farmer  Joseph  and  the 
things  attributed  to  him  in  the  story,  are  compatible 
only  with  a  period  of  Egyptian  lordship  in  Palestine,  in 
other  words  before  198  B.C.  We  may  regard  it  as 
made  out  that  the  mention  of  Euergetes  the  father  of 
Philopator  in  4i  (§  158)  is  a  later  (and  erroneous) 
insertion  in  the  text  (see  Niese,  ad  toe. ). 

From  this  narrative  (Ant.  xii.  4i-io)  can  be  drawn 

the  following  details  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions 

_.      ffi  .   ,   then     existing. — After     the     Egyptian 

6.  His  omciai  governor  of  Coelesyria,  Theodotus  the 

position.        jEtolian.  had  in  219  invited  Antiochus 

III.  to  the  conquest  of  the  Coelesyrian  province,  and 

its  southern  portion  had  received  Syrian  garrisons  in  the 

course  of  218,  Onias  II.  discontinued  payment  of  twenty 
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talents  of  tribute  to  Ptolemy  IV.,  believing  that  the 
Egyptian  suzerainty  over  Jerusalem  was  at  an  end 
(Ant.  xii.  4i  [§  158/])-  Though  this  sum  is  spoken 
of  as  in  behalf  of  the  people  (6  vtrep  rod  XaoO  <p6pos), 
we  are  not  to  understand  by  it  the  tax  or  tribute  which 
the  Jews  as  a  whole  had  to  pay  to  Ptolemy,  but  only  a 
due  which  Onias  II.  had  to  pay  on  his  own  account, 
and  which  therefore  he  provides  out  of  his  private 
revenue  (£k  t&v  Ibitav).  It  is  closely  connected  with 
the  personal  position  of  Onias  II.,  which  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  presidency  (trpoo'Taala  rod  XaoO)  and  as 
a  rulership  (dpxete),  sometimes  as  a  high-priestly  dignity 
(apx^pariKT}  TtfjLT})  or  as  a  high-priesthood  (dpx^pw- 
(rvvTj)  {Ant.  xii.  4  2  [§§  161- 163]).  If  he  goes  on  with  the 
payment  he  retains  his  dignity  ;  if  he  discontinues,  he 
loses  his  office  and  at  the  same  time  exposes  to  peril  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  land  (§  159).  We  thus  see 
that  the  dignity  he  holds  is  dependent  on  the  king  and 
mixed  up  with  politics,  and  thus  is  not  in  any  necessary 
connection  with  the  Jewish  high-priesthood. 

Such  a  state  of  matters  is  easily  intelligible  so  far  as  the 
expressions  '  presidency '  (Trpo<rra<r<.'a  toO  Aaov)  and  '  rule ' 
(ap^av)  are  concerned;  but  the  phrases  '  high-priestly  dignity ' 
(apxteparticr)  n/x»j)  and  '  high-priesthood '  {aLp^iepuitruvri)  are 
surprising  ;  the  position  of  '  ruler  '  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
foreign  overlord  of  the  Jews,  but  that  of  high  priest  was  purely  an 
internal  affair  of  the  religious  community.  The  narrative  of 
Ant.  12  4,  however,  proceeds  on  the  view  that  the  presidency 
(irpoorao'ia  tov  kaov)  and  the  high-priesthood  {ap^iepbiaiim}) 
over  the  Jews  were  now  at  last  inseparable,  so  that  a  nigh  priest 
who  should  become  divested  of  his  political  position  (at  the 
head  of  the  people)  conferred  by  the  king  was  thenceforth  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  retain  the  spiritual  office. 

Biichler  seeks  to  solve  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  chief- priesthood  (apx^pwa^vrj)  by  supposing  that 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids  nominated  for  the  separate 
provinces  governors- general  (aTparyyoL )  who,  in  addition 
to  their  own  proper  (political)  designation,  bore  also  the 
title  of  chief  priest  (apx^pevs)  or  even — so  far  as  Jeru- 
salem was  concerned — had  to  exercise  certain  rights  as 
regarded  the  sanctuary  (cp  2  Mace.  34  :  Simon  is  '  over- 
seer of  the  temple  '  [irpoffTdT^s  rod  iepov]  as  an  official 
of  the  king).  According  to  this  view — in  support  of 
which  Biichler  {33)  adduces  certain  inscriptions  in 
addition  to  2  Mace.  34 — in  Ant.  xii.4i  f.  it  is  only 
this  political  chief- priesthood  (apxtepwvvy)  that  comes 
into  account,  not  the  spiritual  headship  of  the  Jewish 
community.  Onias  II.  must  in  that  case  have  been 
chief  priest  {apxiepeus)  in  a.  double  sense  ;  but  this  is 
hardly  credible. 

The  decision  of  Onias  II.   to  go  over  to  Antiochus 
III.  was  premature.      His   grand-nephew,   the    Tobiad 
6  His  taIsl    JosePn*    judged    the  situation    more  ac- 
tion tn  +h      curately-      He  cast  in  his  lot  unreservedly 


Tobiads. 


with   the  Ptolemies,  was   skilful    enough 


to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Egyptian 
envoy  in  Jerusalem,  and  received  from  Ptolemy  IV.  the 
official  positions  which  until  that  time  had  been  held 
by  Onias  [Ant.  xii.  43  (§  172/])]  (and,  moreover,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  farming  of  the  taxes  in  southern 
Syria  [44  (§  175^)]).  This  occurrence  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  position  of  the  high  priests  of 
the  Jews  in  Jerusalem.  Until  now  the  spiritual  head  of 
the  community  had  been  at  the  same  time  its  repre- 
sentative in  its  political  relations  with  the  foreign  over- 
lord ;  now  the  care  of  these  '  foreign  affairs '  was 
dissociated  from  the  priestly  office  and  committed  to  a 
secular  person — the  Tobiads  were  Benjamites  (2  Mace. 
34;  and  see  §  12).  The  change  meant  a  substantial 
diminution  of  the  high  priest's  power  and  gave  rise  to 
many  disputes  within  the  community,  Joseph  having 
asserted  and  maintained  his  new  position  as  fully  as  he 
could  as  against  the  high  priest. 

The  struggle  between  the  elder  sons  of  Joseph  and  the 
youngest,  Hyrcanus,  as  also  the  setting-up  by  Hyrcanus 
of  a  dominion  of  his  own  in  the  trans-Jordanic  territory 
(182  B.C.),  where  in  175  he  commmitted  suicide  from 
fear  of  Antiochus  IV.  (Ant.  xii.  47-911  [§§196-222, 
22.3-236])  render  it  very  probable,  if  not  even  certain, 
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that  Hyrcanus  held  by  the  Ptolemies  to  the  end  whilst 
his  elder  brothers  went  over,  very  likely  before  198,  to 
the  side  of  the  Seleucids.  Only  under  such  a  presup- 
position can  we  understand  the  political  attitude  of 
persons  with  whom  2  Mace,  makes  us  acquainted.  The 
brothers  Simon,  Menelaus,  and  Lysimachus,  that  is  to 
say,  necessarily  (on  account  of  Menelaus)  belong  to  the 
Tobiads;  according  to  Biichler  (34^)  they  are  the 
sons  of  Joseph  with  whom  the  narrative  of  Ant.  xii.  4911 
(SS  218^,  228^)  deals.  Simon  under  Seleucus  IV. 
(187-175)  has  the  position  of  '  overseer  of  the  temple' 
{irpoaTaTTis  rod  lepou:  2  Mace.  34) ;  they  must  already, 
therefore,  at  some  earlier  date  have  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  high  priest  Onias,  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  2  Mace.  3 10  stands  in  connec- 
tion with  the  '  Tobiad '  Hyrcanus  ;  he  is  the  opponent 
of  the  elder  brothers  and  now,  therefore,  in  all  prob- 
ability is  a  friend  of  the  Ptolemies.  According  to 
2  Mace.  3  the  mission  of  Heliodorus,  who  is  represented 
as  having  attempted  at  the  command  of  Seleucus  IV. 
to  violate  the  temple  treasure  in  Jerusalem,  ought  to 
fall  within  the  time  of  his  priesthood.  The  legend,  it 
would  seem,  is  designed  in  its  own  fashion  to  establish 
the  actual  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  royal  command  the 
treasure  remained  untouched.  How  this  immunity  was 
secured  remains  uncertain  ;  perhaps  it  was  on  account 
of  the  excellent  relations  subsisting  betwen  Heliodorus 
and  Onias  II. 

The  personality  of  Onias  II.  appears  in  totally  different  lights 
in  A  nt.  12  4  and  in  2  Mace.  3f.  In  Josephus  he  figures  as  a  narrow, 
covetous  man,  in  2  Mace,  as  celebrated  for  his  piety,  his  zeal  for 
the  law,  and  his  effective  solicitude  for  the  city  and  the  com- 
munity. This  diversity  of  judgment  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  of  the  sources.  The  narrative  of  Josephus  is 
written  in  the  interest  of  Joseph  the  tax-farmer,  perhaps  by  a 
Samaritan  (Willrich,  99  ;  Biichler,  86_^) ;  in  2  Mace.  if.  we 
hear  the  voice  of  an  uncompromising  friend  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem. 

(b  and  c).      In  what  has  been  said  above,  the  Onias 

- ,      ...       of   2  Mace.  3    has    been    identified   with 

7.  identity  0nias  n     The  correctness  of  tnis  jderiti_ 


fication  must  be  further  examined. 


of  Onias  II. 

On  the  data  of  Josephus  it  is  more 
natural  to  take  2  Mace.  3/  as  relating  to  Onias  III. 
For,  according  to  Ant.  xii.  4 10  (§  224),  Onias  II.  died  in 
the  reign  of  Seleucus  IV. ,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Simon  (II.),  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Onias  (III.)  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  [Ant.  xii.  5i).  On  this  view 
the  close  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Onias  II.,  the  whole 
of  that  of  Simon  II.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
of  Onias  III.,  all  fell  within  the  period  of  Seleucus  IV. 

According  to  2  Mace.  4,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Jewish 
high  priest  dies  in  the  beginning  of  tne  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus IV.  ;  it  is  only  at  the  instance  of  Menelaus  (after 
172)  that  Onias  is  murdered  (430^),  that  is  to  say,  at 
a  period  when,  according  to  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5i,  Onias 
III.  had  already  been  dead  for  some  years.  If,  accord- 
ingly, the  Onias  III.  of  Josephus  is  the  person  intended 
in  2  Mace.  3/ ,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  events  of  2  Mace.  S/.  happened  precisely  in  the 
closing  years  of  Seleucus  IV.  Even  so,  however,  the 
contradiction  between  Josephus  and  2  Mace,  with  regard 
to  the  death  of  this  Onias  would  remain. 

A  further  circumstance,  moreover,  requires  to  be 
noticed.  Josephus  names  Simon  (II.)  as  having  been 
high  priest  between  Onias  II.  and  Onias  III.  (Ant. 
xii.  4 10  [§  224])  and  informs  us  (4  n  [§  229])  that  Simon 
II.  held  with  the  elder  sons  of  Joseph  on  account  of 
relationship,  and  thus  not  with  Hyrcanus.  This  state- 
ment remains  unintelligible  if  we  hold  this  Simon  to 
have  been  an  Oniad  ;  for  the  Tobiad  brothers  were  all 
alike  related  to  the  Oniads  through  the  mother  of  their 
father  Joseph  (Am.  xii.  42  [§  160]). 

Biichler  (39 ff.)  seeks  to  dispose  of  this  difficulty  by 
supposing  the  Simon  II.  of  Josephus  to  be  in  truth 
the  '  overseer  of  the  temple '  (irpoaTdTTjs  rod  lepou) 
named  in   2  Mace,  34,  the  Tobiad  who   'for  kinship's 
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sake '  held  by  his  full  brothers,  not  his  half-brother 
Hyrcanus  (Ant.  xii.  ±6  [§  i86f.]);  that  in  the  source 
followed  by  Josephus  he  was  called  chief  priest  (dpxi.- 
epeus) — as  a  king's  officer  named  by  the  Seleucids — that 
Josephus  had  understood  the  word  wrongly  as  referring 
to  the  Jewish  high-priesthood,  and  thus  included  Simon 
in  the  list  of  the  high  priests.  The  statement  of  Josephus 
in  Ant.  xii.  4  n  [§  229]  really  does  speak  in  favour  of 
this  supposition.  In  that  case,  Simon  II.  would  have 
to  be  deleted  from  the  list  of  Jewish  high  priests.  This 
would  carry  with  it  the  further  consequence  that  Onias 
II.  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Onias  III.  It  is 
contrary,  however,  to  old-Jewish  customs  for  father  and 
son  to  bear  the  same  name.  Thus  we  are  led  finally  to 
the  supposition  that  Onias  II.  and  Onias  III.  are  one 
and  the  same  person.  The  same  conjecture  has  already 
been  put  forward  by  Schlatter  and  Willrich  (114). 

The  murder  of  Onias,  however,  spoken  of  in  2  Mace. 
430^;  is  open  to  grave  doubt.      He  is  there  represented 

8  Murder  of  as  havin£  been  craftilv  Put  to  death  by 
"  rt   •       TT      Andronicus    at     Daphne    near    Antioch 
Onias  II.       ,,      ..  .  .      ^_  T  ,  . 

after  the   expulsion  of  Jason  (175-173). 

Formerly  this  datum  used  to  be  regarded  as  so  certain 
that,  as  a.  rule,  the  obscure  words  in  Dan.  9z6 — iriS' 
rre'D — were  explained  by  reference  to  it.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, great  doubts  have  been  expressed.  Wellhausen 
and  Willrich  have  pointed  out  that,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xxx.  1 2)  and  Johannes  Antiochenus 
(ap.  Miiller,  /*>.  Hist.  Or.  4,  p.  558)  the  regent 
Andronicus  puts  to  death  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV. 
at  the  instance  of  king  Antiochus  IV.,  and  subse- 
quently is  himself  punished  with  death.  Both  scholars 
are  of  opinion  that  '  the  circumstances  of  the  murder  of  the 
prince  have  simply  been  transferred  to  the  high  priest,' 
and  therefore  that  the  narrative  of  2  Mace.  ^y>ff-  as  to 
the  death  of  Onias  is  false.  Certainly  the  account  just 
given  of  the  end  of  Andronicus  is  more  credible  than 
the  story  in  2  Mace.  Strictly,  however,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  murder  of  Onias  at  Antioch  is  1  pure 
invention  ;  it  is  possible  still  to  hold  it  true  even  if  one 
were  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  participation  of 
Andronicus  or  other  details  in  2  Mace.  4  are  unhistorical. 

It  is  surprising,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Josephus  should 
know  nothing  of  this  singular  end  of  a  Jewish  nigh  priest. 
The  words  in  "Dan.  9  26  are,  taken  by  themselves,  so  indefinite 
that  they  cannot  supply  confirmation  of  what  is  said  in  2  Mace.  4. 
Moreover,  they  have  recently,  and  doubtless  with  greater  truth, 
been  taken  by  such  scholars  as  Renan,  Baethgen,  and  Well- 
hausen as  referring  to  the  cessation  of  the  legitimate  high- 
priesthood  altogether,  in  parallelism  to  v.  25,  where  the  inaugur- 
ation of  the  high-priesthood  after  the  exile  is  brought  into 
prominence. 

Thus,  the  question  of  the  death  of  Onias  turns  wholly 
upon  that  as  to  the  degree  of  confidence  we  can  repose 
in  2  Mace,  as  to  this  matter  (see  below,  §  10). 

According  to  another  view  this  Onias  did  not  die  at 

all  as  high  priest  in  Jerusalem,  but  having  fled  from  the 

9  Josephus     hostilit>r  of  his  many  enemies  in  Jeru- 

««j  rt«;?    ttt    salem,  the  Tobiads,  founded  in  Egypt, 

and  Onias  IV.        ,      .,         _  ,  ~    .      &v,T 

under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  VI. 

Philometor,  the  Jewish  temple  in  Leontopolis.  This 
view  is  based  upon  the  short  statement  in  BJ  i.  1 1 
(^§  3I_33).  and  has  recently  been  advocated  principally 
by  Willrich  and  Wellhausen.  Elsewhere  (Israel, 
§  69  £,  col.  2261)  will  be  found  a  brief  statement  of  the 
construction  to  be  put  on  the  events  of  175-170  B.C. 
according  to  this  view.  The  struggle  between  Onias 
and  his  brother  Jason,  of  which  neither  Josephus  nor 
2  Mace,  have  anything  explicit  to  say,  is  after  Willrich 
(88^;)  to  be  drawn  from  the  narrative  which  Josephus 
(xi.  7i)  gives  regarding  the  high  priest  Johannes  (  = 
Onias)  and  his  brother  Jesus  (=  Jason). 

The  present  writer  is  now,  however,  inclined  to 
question  the  justice  of  this  view.  In  any  case  it  must 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  Josephus  nowhere 
affirms  that  the  founder  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis 
ever  held  the  high-priestly  office  in  Jerusalem.      In  Ant 
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xii.  97  {§  387)  5i(§237)  xiii.  3i  (§  62)  and  xx.  IO3 
(§  236)  the  Onias  who  migrated  to  Egypt  is  represented 
as  having  been  son  of  the  high  priest  Onias  III.  to  whom 
at  home  the  path  to  the  high-priesthood  was  barred.  In^ 
BJ  \\\.  IO2  (§  423)  this  On;os  is  the  son  of  Simon  (so 
also  in  Talmud:  Z  A  TIV  6  2S1),  'one  of  the  chief 
priests  in  Jerusalem  '  (efs  r&v  £v  'lepoffoXvfiois  dpx^p^v) ; 
this  addition  is  found  also  in  BJ  i.  li(§3i)  [els  tu>v 
dpx^p^utv)  >  on'y  m  §  33  does  the  phrase  run,  more 
briefly,  'the  chief  priest  Onias  (6  5'  dpxt-epeds  'OWas). 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  last  expression  has 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  what  is  said  in  §  31  : 
Onias  is  there  for  Josephus  not  one  who  is  actually 
discharging,  or  has  discharged,  the  functions  of  a  high 
priest,  but  simply  a  member  of  one  of  the  '  chosen 
families  out  of  which  the  high  priests  were  selected 
(Schurer,  GJV&  2mff.  ;  cp  Buchler,  118).  Nor  does 
the  fact  that  he  is  described  as  son  of  Simon  carry 
us  any  further  than  this.  An  opinion  has  indeed 
been  expressed  that  'Onias,  son  of  Simon'  ('Op/as 
'ZipLOJvos  vt6s)  is  here  only  short  for  '  Onias,  son  of 
Onias,  son  of  Simon'  ('Qvias  tov  'QvLov  tou  1,ip.u)vos). 
This,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  harmonising 
co-ordination  with  Ant.  xii. 97  xiii.  01  and  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  it.  Whether  Simon  the  father  be 
really  the  high  priest  Simon  (Ant.  xii.  4 10  [§  224])  or 
another  person,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  In  any 
case  this  at  least  is  certain  :  the  Onias  who  migrates 
to  Egypt  is  nowhere  spoken  of  by  Josephus  as  having 
held  the  high-priestly  office.  We  are  therefore  com- 
pelled, in  the  end,  to  distinguish  this  Onias  from  Onias 
III. 

It    can    hardly  be    merely   accidental    that    2  Mace. 

says  nothing  of  a  flight  of  Onias  into  Egypt,  but  on  the 

1  n   T       t      contrarv  relates  the  murder  of  the  '  pious  ' 

__  *,,  .  high    priest    Onias    at    Daphne,    whilst 

worthiness  T        u  ,   ,,  ,     V     „.  ,. 

f  0  1W  Josephus  repeatedly  recurs   to  the  night 

of  Onias  but  says  nothing  of  the  violent 
end  of  a  high  priest  at  Daphne.  This  suggests  that 
the  author  of  2  Mace,  (or  his  source)  may  have  in- 
tended to  depreciate  the  worth  of  the  Onias-temple  in 
Egypt  and  for  that  purpose  makes  Onias  the  brother 
of  Jason,  who  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Onias-temple,  to  be  murdered  near  Antioch  so  that  the 
connection  between  the  high -priestly  Onias  and  the 
temple  in  Leontopolis  may  be  completely  severed. 
Such  an  intention  would  be  in  excellent  agreement  with 
the  tendency  of  2  Mace,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  would  result  that  the  murder 
of  Onias  itself,  not  merely  the  attendant  details,  had 
been  invented. 

Baethgen  (ZA  TIV6  [1886]  280)  has  adduced  the  execution  of 
Onias-Menelaus  (Ant.  xii.  9  7  [§  384XD  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  statements  in  2  Mace.  430^  With  this  narrative,  however, 
fall  to  the  ground  at  the  same  time  two  other  assumptions  ! 
namely,  that  the  murdered  Onias  is  identical  with  the  high 
priest  Onias  (II.  or  III.)  and  that  Jason  (2  Mace,  i?)  raised 
himself  to  the  high-priesthood  as  opponent  of  Onias.  This  is  of 
importance  for  our  understanding  of  the  events  of  the  period.  The 
last  high  priest  Onias,  according  to  Ant.  xii.  4  10  (§  224),  died 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV. 

The  result  of  our  discussion  of  Onias  II.  and  III. 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  Onias  II.  was  prob- 
11.  Conclusions,  ^'he  last  legitimate  high  priest  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  Jerusalem. 
He  held  this  office  for  a  long  time,  having  entered  upon 
it  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator, — at  latest  in 
220,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  it  till  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV.  (175-4  B.C.), 
that  is  to  say,  some  forty  or  fifty  years.  From  this 
period  begins  the  series  of  those  high  priests  whom  the 
Seleucid  kings  nominated  in  virtue  of  their  own  might 
and  in  defiance  of  Jewish  right:  Jason,  Menelaus, 
Alcimus  :  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  refuses  to 
take  account  of  them. 

As  objections  to  this  solution  of  the  problem  may 
conceivably  be  urged  the  length  of  the  term  of  office 
assigned  to  Onias,  also  the  disappearance  of  the  Simon 
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named  in  Ant.  xii.  4io.  The  student  who  finds  these 
objections  too  formidable  to  be  overcome,  may  hold  by 
the  statements  of  Ant.  xii.  4io.  According  to  what  we 
read  there,  Onias  II.  will  have  been  high  priest  until  the 
first  year  of  Seleucus  IV.,  then  Simon  II.  will  have 
held  the  office  for  a  short  time  and  been  succeeded  by 
Onias  III.  as  the  last  legitimate  high  priest  till  175-4. 
In  that  event  the  statements  also  of  2  Mace.  3/.  will 
have  to  be  understood  of  Onias  III.,  not  as  was  said 
above  (§§  5-8)  of  Onias  II.  On  such  a  view,  it  is  true, 
one  must  abandon  hope  of  explaining  why  it  was  that 
Simon  held  by  the  elder  sons  of  Joseph  (Std  ryv  crvy- 
yevzia.v  :  Ant.  xii.  4 10  [§  229]). 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  ought  also  to  be  mentioned 
that  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  4  io  [§§  22s-i>J7])  Onias  III.  receives 
a  letter  of  the  king  of  Sparta,  Areu^,  in  which  the  Jews  arc 
invited,  on  account  of  relationship  through  Abraham,  to  enter 
into  close  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  transaction 
thus  alleged  vanishes  on  examination  into  air  ;  Areus  I.  reigned 
in  309-205,  Areus  II.  died  somewhere  about  255,  aged  eight 
years.  Cp  IMsi-krsion,  §  21,  and  Biichler,  126^/A,  who  explains 
the  fable  of  relationship  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
Jews  by  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  Dorian  Cyrenaica. 

(d)  Onias  IV. — We  have  already  seen  that  Josephus 

nowhere  designates  Onias  IV.  as  an  actual  high  priest. 

19  Tlatpnf   (§9    above).        In    BJ  1 1    (§    31)    it    is 
ij.  im*e  01   recorded    of   him    that    he    expelled    the 

'  Tobiads  from  Jerusalem.  The  same 
action  is  intended  as  is  referred  to  in  Ant.  xii. 5 1 
(§239/.)  and  2  Mace.  55/".  where  it  is  attributed  to 
lason.  Jason  and  Onias,  according  to  Ant.  xii.  5i 
(§237/!)  2  Mace.  4  7,  are  brothers.  The  historical 
accuracy  of  this  relationship  may  be  doubted  ;  for  the 
closely  connected  assumption  that  Onias  III.,  Jason, 
and  Onias  =  Menelaus,  were  all  of  them  the  sons  of 
Simon  the  high  priest  (Ant.  xii.  5i  [§  238/.])  is  certainly 
false. 

Two  brothers  with  the  same  name  are  a.  priori  unlikely ; 
Menelaus  (  =  Onias)  is  the  well-known  leader  of  the  Tobiads 
(§  239  ;  2  Mace.  5  23^)  and  does  not  belong  at  all  to  the  high- 
priestly  families  (cp  the  contrast  in  Alcimus,  2  Mace.  14  3). 
Josephus  erroneously  reckoned  him  as  so  belonging  because  he 
felt  bound  to  infer  his  high-priestly  descent  from  the  fact  of  his 
bearing  the  high-priestly  dignity ;  but  2  Mace.  4  24./I  is  here 
plainly  right :  Tr\q  fxkv  apxi€punruvr\s  ovSkv  af  tov  tftepiuv.  Jason 
is  represented  alike  by  Josephus  and  by  2  Mace.  4  as  the 
adversary  of  the  Tobiads;  doubtless  he  belonged  to  the  party 
of  the  Oniads  ;  he  and  the  Onias  who  migrated  to  Egypt  were 
party  allies;  whether  they  were  brothers  as  well  must  be  left 
undetermined.  It  is  at  least  possible,  if  not  probable,  that 
josephus  inserted  Jason's  name  in  the  list  of  Jewish  high  priests 
for  the  same  reason  as  that  mentioned  already  in  the  case  of 
Menelaus.  Jason  was  in  any  case,  however,  an  Oniad  and 
belonged  as  such  to  the  high-priestly  families.  Nevertheless 
the  question  of  his  relationship  to  Onias  III.  is  in  a  different 
position  from  the  same  question  as  regards  Menelaus. 

The  attempt  to  expel  the  Tobiads  from  Jerusalem 
brings  us  down  into  the  very  thick  of  the  conflicts  under 
Antiochus  (cp  B/vii.  10  2  [§  423]).  It  happened  about 
170  B.C.  when  Antiochus  IV.  had  undertaken  his  first 
expedition  against  Egypt  and  the  report  of  his  death  was 
being  circulated  in  southern  Syria.  Jason  hurried  back 
from  the  trans-Jordanic  territory  whither  he  had  with- 
drawn from  Menelaus  in  172-1,  received  the  support  of 
the  people  of  Jerusalem,  and  compelled  Menelaus  and  his 
followers  to  take  to  flight.  These  betook  themselves  to 
Antiochus  I V.  and  induced  him  to  restore  Menelaus  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  This  was  done  as  Antiochus  was 
returning  from  Egypt  in  170.  Jason  fled  first  to  the  E. 
of  the  Jordan  and  subsequently  to  Egypt,  probably  to 
Cyrene  (Biichler,  1-26  ff. ),  whilst  Onias  betook  himself 
to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Onias'  flight  thus  falls  to 
be  dated  in  170-169  B.C.  The  situation  is  stated  quite 
differently  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.97  [§  387]  xx.  IO3 
[§  236]). 

Onias  is  represented  in  Jos.  as  not  having  left  Jerusalem  until 
Alcimus  had  been  raised  to  the  high-priesthood  by  Antiochus 
V.  Eupator,  and  he  saw  himself  superseded.  This  date  (163-2 
B.C.)  appears  to  be  too  late.  Still  the  intervention  of  the 
Romans  in  168  did  bring  about  a  certain  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies,  so  that  political 
fugitives  from  Syria  could  no  longer  hope  so  readily  for  a  favour- 
able reception  at  the  court  of  Alexandria.  Moreover,  in  Judasa 
itself,  about  163  the  national  resistance  to  the  Seleucids  was 
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already  organised,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  why  Onias 
should  at  that  date  set  off  for  Egypt  in  order  to  cool  his  hatred 
of  the  Greeks. 

According  to  what  we  learn  from  Josephus  (c.  A  p.  2  s 
[§  49ff-~\) tne  Jewswho  accompanied  Onias  to  Egypt  seem 

13.  The  temple  \°  have  pIa/end  f  Pro"»'ientt  P^,  in 
in  Heliopolis.  *he  army  of  Ptolemy  \  T  josephus 
speaks  of  Onias  and  Dosithcus  as 
generals  of  the  entire  army  and  adds  that  in  the  war 
between  Ptolemy  (VII.  Physkon)  and  Cleopatra  (the 
widow  of  Ptolemy  VI.)  Onias  adhered  to  Cleopatra  and 
took  successful  part  in  the  operations  in  the  field.  The 
sons  also  of  Onias,  Helkias  and  Ananias,  were  entrusted 
by  queen  Cleopatra  (108  and  104  B.C. )  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  her  son  Ptolemy  Lathurus  (Ant. 
xiii.  10  4  L§4$  285  -  287]  —  following  Strabo  —  13  1 
[ij  348^]).  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  building  of 
the  Jewish  temple  in  Egypt  which  is  attributed  to  Onias. 
It  is  fully  dealt  with  in  what  so  far  as  we  can  judge  is  a 
genuine  passage  in  B/vii.  IO2-4  (§  420^).  Onias  seeks 
to  gain  Ptolemy  VI.  to  his  purpose  by  urging  political 
considerations  ;  the  building  of  ~  Jewish  temple,  and 
full  freedom  granted  to  Jews  for  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  there,  would  win  over  all  Jews  to  the  Egyptian 
side.  Ptolemy  accordingly  granted  him  „.  site  in  the 
nome  of  Heliopolis,  180  stadia  from  Memphis.  Onias 
caused  this  site  to  be  fortified  and  erected  his  temple 
in  such  style  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  citadel 
sixty  cubits  high.  As  a  whole  it  did  not  resemble  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  ;  only  the  altar  and  the  sacred 
vessels  (dvad7}/j.ara),  apart  from  the  golden  candlestick, 
were  the  same  as  in  Jerusalem.  The  temple  was 
endowed  with  land  so  that  the  priests  had  a  liberal  in- 
come. Jealousy  of  Jerusalem  is  represented  by  Josephus 
as  Onias's  motive.  The  whole  district  was  called  '  Onias's1 
land '  {17  'Ovltiv  [xtipa]).  This  temple  lasted  longer  than 
that  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Jewish  diaspora  in  Egypt  was  profoundly  moved  by  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  in  70  a.  d.^  and  Lupus  the  governor  fearing 
that  the  temple  of  Onias  might  become  a  religious  centre  for 
revolutionary  movements,  received  from  Vespasian,  in  answer  to 
his  own  representations,  orders  to  demolish  the  structure.  Lupus 
at  first  merely  closed  the  temple ;  but  his  successor  Paulinus 
made  it  completely  inaccessible  after  having  plundered  it  of  its 
furniture  (ira^^iara).  This  was  in  73  A.D.  Josephus  repre- 
sents it  as  having  stood  for  343  years,  on  which  reckoning  it 
must  have  been  founded  about  270  B.C.  This  date,  however,  is 
absolutely  excluded  by  the  foregoing  data  of  Josephus  himself; 
there  must  be  some  error  in  the  figures.  _  It  is  usual  to  assume 
243  as  the  original  reading ;  this  would  give  170  B.C.  as  the  year 
of  foundation.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  plan  and  its  execu- 
tion were  not  earlier  than  the  desecration  of  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem by  Antiochus  IV.  in  168,  but  also  earlier  than  the  granting 
of  freedom  of  worship  by  Antiochus  V.in  163. 

The  data  supplied  by  Josephus  in  Ant.  xiii.  3r^ 
(§§66-70)  IO4  (§  285)  exhibit  considerable  discrepancies. 
The  two  letters  incorporated — that  of  Onias  to  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  and  their  answer  to  it — are  both  without 
a  doubt  mere  literary  fabrications,  of  which  the  answer 
is  still  more  worthless  than  the  other.  In  Onias's  letter 
the  site  for  which  he  asks  is  an  old  disused  sanctuary 
in  the  enclosure  (ox/'pw/xa)  of  rural  Bubastis  (dypia 
Boi5/3a<ms) ;  in  the  answer  it  is  a  ruined  sanctuary  of 
rural  Bubastis  (aypia  Boii/3aoT«)  in  Leontopolis  in  the 
district  of  Heliopolis  (cp  Ant.  xii.  97  xx.  IO3).  It  is 
customary  in  accordance  with  this  last  statement  to 
speak  straightway  of  the  temple  in  Leontopolis  ;  it  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  the  various  definitions 
of  the  site  exactly  agree.  According  to  Ant.  3i  (§  67), 
IO4  (§  285),  the  temple  was  built  after  the  model  of 
that  in  Jerusalem.  The  sole  motive,  according  to  3  1 
(§  63)  was  the  personal  ambition  of  Onias  ;  its  erection 
is  spoken  of  (3  2  [§  69])  as  sinful  and  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  law.  The  discrepancy  of  the  accounts  gives 
Buchler  (239  ff. )  occasion  to  conjecture  the  real  question 
to  be  whether  it  was  a  (Jewish)  temple  of  Onias  or  a 
(Samaritan)  temple  of  Dositheus  that  was  actually  built. 
From  the  indications  regarding  the  temple  in  BJ  vii.  10 
Buchler  is  rather  inclined  to  conclude  that  it  was 
Samaritan    (255).       Against    this    inference,    however, 
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weighty  considerations  can  be  urged.  Had  the  temple 
been  Samaritan,  assuredly  the  allusion  to  it  in  Is.  19 18 
would  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  Jewish  Canon, 
and  the  Mishna  would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  sacrifices  and  vows  in  con- 
nection with  the  Onias  temple  were  valid  also  for  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  (Schurer,  G/lr(3>  Sgg). 

(e)  For  the  Onias  named  by  Josephus  in  Ant.  xii.  5  i  (§  238^) 
as  the  youngest  son  of  Simon  II.,  see  Menelaus. 

Besides  the  works  on  the  History  of  Israel  cited  in  Israel, 
§  116,  see  Baethgen  in  ZA  TH-"  6  277-282  (1886);  A.  Schlatter, 
in  St.Kr.  1891,  pp.  633^,  in  Jason  von 
14.  Literature.  Kyreut,  1891,  and  in  ZATli'Ui^s  ff- 
(1894) ;  H.  Willrich,  Juden  w.  Griecnen, 
1895;  Wellhausen,  GGA,  1895,  pp.  947-957;  A.  Biichler,  Die 
Tobiaden  u.  die  Oniaden  im  II.  Makkabaerbucke  it.  in  der 
verTvandtenjiidisch'hellenistischen  Literatur,  1899  ;  B.  Niese, 
Kritik  der  beiden  Makkabaerbucher,  1900;  H.  Willrich, 
Judaica,  1900.  H.  G. 

ONIONS  (D^ya,  Msdltm,  for  cognates  see  BDB  ; 
Kpo[/v\]MY&).  longed  for  by  the  '  mixed  multitude'  and 
the  Israelites,  Nu.  11 5+.  The  onion  [Allium  Cepa,  L. } 
of  Egypt  has  always  had  a  high  reputation  (Plin.  ArH 
196_/.  101,  Juv.  159;  cp  Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.W,  225  / ). 
Hasselquist  [Travels,  290)  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
their  sweetness  and  softness.  Very  possibly,  however, 
the  original  story  (see  Moses,  §  5/)  meant  the  onions 
grown  in  the  Negeb  near  Zarephath,  '  mixed  multitude' 
being  due  to  corruption.  See  E.  H.  Palmer's  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  (Negeb,  §  5  / ).  Cp  Ashkelon 
(end),  Food,  §  6,  and  see  Low,  74  ff.  and  De  Candolle, 
Origine,  52  ff. 

0N0  (i31X  or  13N  ;  cp  Onam,  Onan;  usually  conoo 
or  tovoiv,  generally  avot  [h],  once  mvav  [1  Ch.  8  12,  B,  where  L 
has  mvfov] ;  the  Onus  of  1  Esd.  5  22  EV,  is  simply  a  transliteration 
of  the  Gk.  genitive. 

A  town  near  Lydda  (Neh.  62;  cvu)  [B],  wi/a  [NA]) 
which,  if  the  text  be  right,  should  include  the  so-called 
*  valley  of  the  craftsmen  '  (Xeh.  II35  [BN*A  om.]  1  Ch. 
4 14).  See  Charashim,  Valley  of.  The  biblical  notices 
are  all  post-exilic  ;  but  the  mention  of  the  place  (under  the 
form  Auanau  or,  as  W.  M.  Muller  gives  it,  'O-'no)  in  the 
Karnak  list  ofThotmes  III.  (no.  65)  proves  its  antiquity. 
It  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  modern  Kefr  'And* 
about  ■!  m.  to  the  N\W.  of  Lod.  It  was  in  'the 
villages'  of  the  'plain  of  Ano'  that  Sanballat  and 
Geshem  proposed  to  have  their  meeting  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  62).  See  Hadid,  Lod.  The  text,  however,  is 
very  doubtful ;  for  <*  probable  restoration  see  On,  i. 
(end). 

ONYCHA  (rbnti,  PhUeth;  Ex.  30 34! ;  ONyS  ; 
onyx;  cp  Ecclus.  24  15,  Onyx,  EV),  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  frankincense,  generally  believed  to  be  the  operculum 
of  some  species  of  marine  mollusc.  The  operculum  is  a 
horny  or  calcareous  plate  attached  to  the  foot  of  certain 
Gasteropodous  molluscs  the  function  of  which  is  to  close 
the  aperture  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  has  withdrawn 
into  the  interior.  It  is  not  possible  to  identify  the 
species  of  mollusc  used  ;  very  likely  more  than  one 
furnished  the  material.  The  name  suggests  a  claw  or 
nail-shaped  object1  and  this  corresponds  with  the  shape 
of  the  operculum  of  the  genus  Strombus,  one  species  of 
which,  S.  tricoHus,  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  its 
operculum  is  small  and  insignificant.  Fusus,  another 
genus  which  is  common  in  the  Red  Sea,  has  also  a  claw- 
shaped  operculum  and  is  known  to  have  been  used  in 
recent  times  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumes.  Murex, 
another  accessible  genus,  has  a  more  substantial  oper- 
culum which  may  have  been  put  to  the  same  use.  When 
burnt  these  opercula  give  off  a  strong  aromatic  or  pungent 
odour.     They  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  by  whom 

1  For  the  root  cp  Ar.  sahala,  '  to  peel '  (so  Di.),  less  probably, 
Syr.  sehal,  '  to  drop,'  or  more  correctly  '  to  filter,'  whence  Koch. 
(erroneously)  thought  of  bdellium.  The  meaning  'peel'  is 
supported  by  Pesh.  and  Targ.  pp?,  the  rendering  of  Tare. 
Ps.-Jon.,  probably  represents  the  Costi/s  speciosus  (Low ,  no.  305). 
Cp  Winer,  s.v.  '  Teufelsklaue,'  for  the  view  that  seheleth  is 
amber,  see  K.  G.  Jacob,  ZDMG  43  354  (1889). 
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they  were  sometimes  used  for  medicinal  purposes  (cp 
Diosc.  2 10;  Pliny,  HNZ1if>\  the  Arab.  Kazwini,  1 140  ; 
Ges.   Thes.  1388  ;  and  Di.  ad  loc). 

Onycha  is  still  largely  used  throughout  Nubia  and 
Upper  Egypt  as  an  ingredient  in  the  complicated  per- 
fumes with  which  the  Arab  women  scent  themselves.  It 
is  gathered  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  trans- 
ported inland.  The  method  of  scenting  the  person  is 
as  follows  : — a  small  but  deep  hole  is  made  in  the  floor 
of  the  hut  or  tent  and  a  fire  of  charcoal  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  ;  upon  this  a  handful  of  drugs,  which 
include  ginger,  cloves,  myrrh,  frankincense,  cinnamon, 
sandal  wood,  onycha,  and  a  kind  of  sea-weed  is  thrown. 
The  woman  then  crouches  over  the  hole  enveloped  in 
her  mantle  or  tope  which  falls  from  her  neck  like  a  tent. 
In  this  hot  air  bath,  the  fumes  of  the  drugs  sink  into  the 
skin,  and  the  perfume  is  retained  for  a  considerable 
number  of  days ;  see  Sir  S.  Baker's  The  Nile  Tributaries 
of  Abyssinia,  London,  1868.  A.  iL.  s. — s.  A.  c. 

ONYX  (DriB*).     This  is  EV's  invariable  rendering, 
though  RVrae-  gives  ■  beryl '  at  Ex.  28  9  20  35  27  Job  28  16 
1   Textual    *  Ch.  292.      For  the  versions  (which  differ 
criticism      great'y'    see    Beryl>    where    Dillmann's 
"     rendering  '  beryl '  is  supported.     Kautzsch 
{HS)  retains  the   Hebrew  term    '  Soham    (stone) '    un- 
altered for  one1-      This  is  perhaps  the  wisest  course,  if 
we  decide  not  to  touch  the  Hebrew  text,  for  there  is 
apparently  no  safe  explanation  of  Dna>  even  from  Assyri- 
ology. 1 

Experience  shows,  however,  that  the  readings  of  the  traditional 
text  in  references  to  precious  stones  are  by  no  means  always  to 
be  trusted.  It  is  probable  that  the  names  of  precious  stones 
became  corrupted  even  in  documents  used  by  P,  and  one  can 
easily  believe  that  this  writer  made  up  his  list  of  precious  stones 
(as  he  made  up  his  genealogical  lists  of  names)  by  including 
corrupt  variants.  We  have  already  found  one  probable  case  of 
this  (see  Jacinth),  and  we  are  now  on  the  track  of  another. 

Soham  as  a  proper  name  is  certainly  corrupt  (see 
Shoham)  ;  it  is  also  corrupt  as  the  name  of  a  precious 
stone,  and  the  true  form  of  the  name  is  that  with  which 
in  Ex.2820  39 13  and  Ezek.  2813  it  is  combined,  viz., 
nsv',  yds'pheh.  The  corruption  was  very  easy,  and 
wherever  the  ydS'pheh~stone  was  referred  to  outside  the 
lists  in  Exodus  and  Ezekiel  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  editorially  corrected  (miscorrected)  into  Ho/tarn. 

What,  then,  is  Iheyds'pheh-stone?  Kautzsch  replies, 
'  the  onyx. '  But  let  us  reconsider  the  question  in  the 
2  THflnHfi  n§nt  °f  our  Present  result,  which  appears 
cation  to  ^e  new — '■'"'  ta'c'n8  into  account  the 
passages  in  which  (as  the  text  stands)  the 
Soham-slone  is  specially  mentioned,  but  not  the  ydS'phih. 
From  Gen.  2 12  Soham  appears  to  have  been  plentiful  in 
Havilah.  But  both  the  situation  of  Havilah  [q.v.~\ 
and  the  reading  of  the  text  are  uncertain,  and  it  would 
take  too  long  to  discuss  them  here.  The  Sdham-sione 
is  called  '  the  precious  Soham '  (Job  28 16),  and  is  singled 
out  as  the  gem  par  excellence  in  Ex.  359  27a  *  Ch.  292. 
From  Ex.  289^  it  appears  to  have  been  specially 
adapted  for  engraving  upon  (Ex.  289^.).  Now  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  onyx  would  have  been  suitable  for 
the  purpose  mentioned  in  Ex.  289,  and  that  the  variety 
called  Sardonyx  [a. v.]  was  very  highly  valued  by  the 
ancients.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  one  of 
the  stones  specified  in  Ex.  28 17-20  was  to  be  engraved 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes,  so  that  there 
is  no  compulsion  whatever  to  prefer  the  onyx  for  the 
Soham.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  passages  in  which 
yds'pheh  occurs,  we  have  seen  already  (see  Jasper)  that 
the  opal  best  satisfies  the  conditions  imposed  by  them. 
Considering  too  that  the  opal  specially  deserved  the  title 
of 'precious'  applied  to  the  Soham  in  Job  28 16  (where 
it  is  even  combined  with  the  sapphire),  we  may  safely 
offer  '  opal '  as  a  probable  rendering,  wherever  MT  gives 
either  yds'pheh  or  soham. 

1  According  to  Jensen  (ZA  10  [1895]  372)  sbham  would  repre- 
sent an  original  sulun*  which  could  not  in  Assyrian  give 
sa(d)mtu,  the  word  which  some  (see  Bekyl)  connect  with  soham. 
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We  must  not  urge  in  favour  of  the  onyx  that  the  finest  onyxes 
have  for  ages  been  brought  from  India,  for  the  view  that  Havilah 
and  Pishon  were  in  India  is  confessedly  antiquated.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  onyx  are  pointed  out  elsewhere  (see  Chal- 
cedony, §  i).  It  may  be  added  that  it  was  probably  that  variety 
of  chalcedony  which  presents  a  red  layer  that  originally  suggested 
the  name  '  onyx  '  (from  owi-,  '  a  nail '),  since  the  contrast  between 
its  layers  remotely  resembles  that  between  the  flesh-coloured 
part  of  the  finger-nail  and  the  white  lunula  at  its  root. 

Onyx  is  also  used  in  Ecclus.  24 15  in  the  sense  of 
Onycha  [^.v.].  t.  k.  c. 

OPHEL  pE&n,  'the  hill,'  MI  22  [Mesha,  §  3]), 
the  SE.  slope  of  the  temple  hill  (see  Jerusalem,  §  19),  2  Ch. 
T,  3  33  14  Neh.  3  if>f.  11  21  {without  article  in  Is.  32  14,  RYmy. 
'Ophel,'  AY  'forts,'  RV  'the  hill,'  and  in»Mic.4e  RYmg. 
'  Ophel,'  AV  '  stronghold,'  RV  '  the  hill ').  In  2  K.  5  24  we  read 
of  an  Ophel  (AY  '  tower/  E  V  '  hill ')  at  Samaria. 

Three  of  the  passages  enumerated  need  consideration. 

(1)  If  the  text  of  2  K.  5-m  is  right,  Elisha's  house  stood 
close  to  an  Ophel  ('hill')  connected  with  the  fortifications 
of  Samaria.  But  the  statement  that  '  when  he  (Gehazi) 
came  to  the  Ophel,  he  took  them  from  their  hand,  and  be- 
stowed them  in  the  house '  is  too  strange  to  be  admitted 
as  probable.  Klostermann's  emendation  hs~\]),  '  the 
recesses  (?)  of  the  house,'  is  hardly  satisfactory  ;  nS'^n, 
'  the  ascent*  (cp  1  S.  9 11)  is  suitable  and  may  be  right  \ 
c  and  e  are  easily  confounded. 

(2)  In  Is.  32 14  the  'hill'  and  the  'watch-tower'  are 
not  to  be  found  in  (55  ;  they  may  be  a  later  insertion 
(Bickell,  Marti);  cp  Neh.  325-27. 

(3)  Mic.  -48  stands  in  a  context  full  of  textual  error  (see 
Micah,  Book  of,  §  4). 

In  Crit.  Bib.  it  is  maintained  that  ?'.  8,  in  its  original  form, 
probably  ran  thus  : — 

And  thou,  O  Jerahmeel  [Jerahmeel],  Zion's  people — thy 

foes  \  will  collect, 
And  there  shall  come  the  Ishmaelites,  the  Geshurites, 
and  the  Amalekites. 
'Jerahmeel'  is  the  old  name  of  Jerusalem;    Isaiah  (one  may 
venture  to  assert)  plays  upon  it  very  beautifully  (2ii  \f.  ;  see  Lo- 
ruhamah),  and  the  late  prophetic  writer  of  Mic.  ±%jf.  imitates 
him.     The  first  'Jerahmeel '  is  represented  in  MT  by  migdal, 
'tower,'  the  second  by  'eder  'ophel (flock,  hill).     Cp  Edek,  and 
for  a  similar  suggestion  in  Gen.  35  21  see  Crit.  Bib. 

T.  K.  C. 

OPHIR  ("VB'lK  ;  in  <g  spelled  in  eight  ways  but  usually 

[in  B  always]  with  initial  <r ;  totpeip  [AC],  ov^eip  [AEL], 
<rwft[e]ip  [f!NA],  <rou<£eip  [BNAQrL,  etc.],  trutpapa  [A],  <ria<p€ipa 
[BL],  truaftrfpa  [BA];  Vg.  always  Ophir,  except  Ps.  45  10 
deaurato  (following  l&  Si.axpv<7<f)],  Job  2'2  24  aureos,  28  16  India', 
Is.  \'i  12  obrizo1  [  =  Ar.  ibrlz?]  ;  Pesh.  transliterates).  There  may 
be  a  trace  of  the  spelling  Sophir  in  Gen.  10  30  (mDD,  '  to  Sophir' 
=  n^£K,  '  to  Ophir ' ;  see  Gold,  §  1  c). 

According  to  Gen.  IO29  1  Ch.  I23  Ophir  was  a  son  of 

Joktan.      In   the  time  of  Solomon  the  place  so  called 

1  Biblical    was  t^ie  source  °f  S°^  anc*  other  costly 

references.    obJects   imported  into  Palestine  (iK.10 

11 22).      The  objects   mentioned   in    1  K. 

10 22  are  gold,  silver,  senhabblm,  kophim,  and  tukktyyim. 

Senhabblm  may  be  a  combination  of  '  ivory  and  ebony' 

(see  Ebony,   §  2  b)  ;  but   it  may  also  be  an  error  for 

cn^  -:2H  (Klo. ),  'onyx-stones'  (but  see  Onyx). 

In  this  case  □"^ni  C'3p  W'N  t>e  Dest  explained  as  corrupted 
from  a  dittographed  -ijejn,  hipindu  (the  name  of  a  precious  stone,2 
corrupted  elsewhere  in  OT  ;  see  Topaz),  The  usual  explanation 
of  kophim  and  tukktyyim  is  extremely  improbable  ;  it  is  not 
supported  by  ©bl^  nor  are  '  apes  and  peacocks '  referred  to  by 
the  Chronicler.  In  1  K.  928  only  gold  is  mentioned  ;  but  in  10  11 
aim uggim- timber  and  precious  .stones  are  referred  to.  Almuggim 
was  most  probably  a  rare  hardgrained  wood  from  Elam.3  See 
Almug,  Ape,  Peacock,  Ebony,  Ivoky. 

1  On  this  word,  and  on  arrvpov,  which  some  connect  with 
Ophir,  see  Crystal,  d ;  Gold,  §  1. 

The  peculiar  appropriateness  of  this  suggestion  will  appear 
from  a  reference  to  Gen.  2  12,  where,  according  to  a  critical 
emendation  which  seems  to  represent  at  any  rate  one  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  text,  the  hipindu-stone  as  well  as  the  sohatn 
and  gold,  came  from  Havilah  ;  cp  Gold,  §  1  {b). 

3  In  MT  of  2  Ch.  2  8  [7]  Solomon  sends  for  almug-timber  from 
Lebanon,  instead  of  Ophir,  and  critics  have  reproached  the 
Chronicler  for  ignorance.      But  pj^rr  (the  initial  d  is  ditto- 

fraphed)  is  simply  an  incorrect  variant  for  D'JD^Ki  'almuggim.' 
rxactly  the  same  error  is  made  in  Cant.  3  9  where  'wood  of 
Lebanon '  should  be  '  almug-timber ' ;  cp  3  10  where  '  purple ' 
(argaman)  should  be  'almug.'     See  Crit.  Bib. 
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Ships  (unless,  indeed,  as  Kittel  supposes,  it  was  only 
a  single  ship  ;  cp  ©,  fxta  .  .  .  vavs)  were  despatched 
thither  by  Solomon  [q.v.]  in  conjunction  with  Hiram,1 
and  at  a  later  time  Jehoshaphat  [q.v.~\  would  fain  have 
followed  his  example  ( 1  K.  928  =  2  Ch.  818  1  K.  IO1122 
=  2Ch.  9 10  21  1  K.  2248/ =  2  Ch.  20 35-37).  Hence  in 
poetry  and  late  prose  'gold  of  Ophir '  =  *  fine  gold,' 
Is.  13 12  Ps.  45io  [MT]  Job  2Xi6  iCh.  294,  and  even  by 
itself  Ophir  can  mean  'fine  gold' ;  so,  e.g.,  in  Job  2224, 
and  possibly  in  Ps.  45io  (see  Gold,  §  1  e). 

Respecting  the  site  of  Ophir  there  are  five  views  which 
claim  to  be  considered  : — 

l.   Lassen   (Indische  A Iterthumskunde ,\  $■$>  /.),    fol- 
lowed by  Dt-litzsch,  identifies  Ophir  with  the  Aberia  of 
2  Sites  for  Pt0*emy'   tne  Abhira  of  the  Sanskrit  geo- 
'  Onhir       graPners>  which  was  on  the   W.    coast  of 
^      *      India,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.      To 
this  view  there  are  serious  objections. 

That  India  is  meant,  was  held  long  ago  by  Vitringa,  Eochart, 
and  Reland,  and  has  the  authority  of  Jos.  {Ant.  viii.  64),  who 
says  that  the  land  formerly  called  Sonpeipa,  but  now  Xputrij, 
belongs  to  India.  ©,  too,  probably  means  this  by  its  trwpetp 
(and  the  like);  cp  the  Polyglot  Arabic  version  of  Is.  13 12 
{Hind).  It  is  usual  to  refer  to  the  Coptic  vocabularies  in  which 
India  is  called  Sophir,''*  and  to  the  old  city  of  Soun-apa  (Ptol.)  or 
OuTm-apa  (Arrian),  which  was  on  the  W.  of  Malabar  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Goa.  There  are,  however,  four  serious  ob- 
jections : — (1)  A  maritime  trade  with  India  hardly  existed  prior  to 
the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  the  Jews  at  any  rate  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  have  known  India  before  the  Persian  period  (see  India). 
(2)  The  objects  mentioned  in  1  K.  10  11  22  do  not  at  all  necessarily 
point  to  India  (see  Almug  Trees,  Ape,  Peacock).  (3)  The 
Indian  gold  that  was  exported  took  the  form  of  gold  dust.  (4) 
Gold  was  not  imported  from  Barbarike — the  port  for  Aberia  and 
the  Indian  Delta.  See  Arrian,  Periplus,  39,  where  a  full  list  of 
Indian  exports  is  given,  and  cp  Peters,  50 ;  Keane,  53^ 

u.  Peters  {Das goldene  Ophir  Salomos,  1895)  warmly 
advocates  the  identification  of  Ophir  with  the  mysterious 
ruins  of  Zimbabwe  in  Mashonaland  discovered  by  Mauch 
in  1871  (31°  7'  30"  E.  long.,  200  16'  30"  S.  lat. ),  in  a 
district  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo  sown 
broadcast  with  the  ruins  of  granite  forts  and  the  remains 
of  ancient  gold-diggings  in  the  quartz  reefs,  Peters  also 
thinks  that  Ophir  and  the  Punt  of  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions are  identical,  and  that  they  are  situated  in  the 
modern  Rhodesia.  Certainly  gold  was  abundant  there 
in  antiquity,  and  topazes  and  rubies  are  said  to  be  found 
in  the  Revwe  river  near  Sofala.  The  very  name  Ophir 
Peters  finds  preserved  in  the  name  Fura  (about  15  m.  S. 
of  the  Zambesi),  which  he  traces  to  Afur,  by  which  name 
the  Arabs  of  the  sixteenth  century  knew  this  district. 
(Cp  the  summary  and  criticism  in  Keane,  30-35.) 

There  are  two  special  objections,  however,  to  this  view : — (1) 
This  SE.  African  district  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  even  to 
the  Arabian  geographers  before  the  thirteenth  century.  (2)  Punt 
was,  according  to  Maspero  {Dawn  of  Civ.  396,  n.  6),  the  country 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  though  the  name  was  after- 
wards extended  to  all  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  Somali- 
land,  possibly  even  to  a  part  of  Arabia.  It  is  only  in  the  extended 
sense  that  Punt  can  come  into  consideration  (cp  Egypt,  §  48). 

3.  Benzinger  suggests  identifying  Ophir  with  the  land  of 
Punt — i.e.,  the  Ethiopian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  This  partly  coincides  with 
Sprenger's  view  [Alte  Geogr.  Arab.  49 ff.)  that  Ophir 
was  on  the  W.  coast  of  Yemen.  It  is  quite  true  that 
ingots  of  gold  were  sent  from  Punt  as  tribute  to 
queen  Ha't-sepsut  ('  Hatasu,'  18th  dyn.).  But  Punt 
was  not,  like  Ophir,  the  land  of  gold  par  excellence; 
gold  only  figures  amongst  other  precious  objects,  the 
first  of  which  are  '  the  good  woods  of  Tanuter ' 
(the  land  of  the  gods — i.e.,  the  holy  land),  kmy  or  gum 
arabic  trees  producing  green  ana,  ebony,  and  pure  ivory. 

4.  To  the  preceding  identifications  there;  is  this  ad- 
ditional objection  that  the  inclusion  of  Ophir  among  the 
sons  of  Joktan  points  to  an  Arabian  locality.  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  to  prove  the  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  in  ancient  times  on  the  W.  coast  of  Arabia  between 
the  Hijaz  and  Yemen.      For,  not  to  lay  stress  on  the 

1  The  notice  in  1  K.  10  22  was  misunderstood  by  the  Chronicler 
(2  Ch.  9  21),  who  supposed  the  phrase  '  Tarshish  ships '  to  mean 
'ships  that  went  to  Tarshish.'     See  Tarshish. 

2  Champollion,  L'Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  2gB. 
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three  years'  voyage  to  Ophir  and  back  mentioned  in 
i  K.  IO22  (see  below,  §  3,  end),  we  should  have  expected 
the  journey  to  this  part  of  Arabia  to  be  performed  by  a 
caravan  (cp  10 15)  ;  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  from  S\V. 
Aiabia  by  land  {IO2). 

5.   Glaser  (Skizze,  2^7  f-   368  ff.  ;  cp  Sayce.  PSBA, 
Oct.    1896,  p.    174,  Keane,  pp.  43^)  places  Ophir  on 
_     .    ,  .     the  E.  coast  of  Arabia,  stretching  up  the 
th  ^niian   Gulf.       So,    too,    Hommel    (see 

™"  _  references  in  AHT,  p.  236),  who  derives 
Ophir  from  Apir,  an  old  cuneiform  name  for  that  part  of 
Elam  which  lay  over  against  the  E.  Arabian  coast,  and 
hence  for  that  coast  itself.  This  he  connects  with  a  theory 
that  from  an  early  date  there  was  commercial  intercourse 
between  Elam  in  the  E.  and  Nubia  in  the  W.  by  Ophir, 
and,  accepting  the  present  writer's  theory  that '  almug'asa 
name  for  a  rare  kind  of  timber  used  for  building  is  derived 
from  Ass.  elammaku  (see  Almug,  vol.  i. ,  col.  120) — i.e. , 
'  Elamitish ' — he  claims  the  almug-timber  as  one  of  the 
exports  from  Ophir.  This  is  a  rather  attractive  view. 
Of  course  the  objects  taken  in  by  Solomon's  agents  at 
Ophir  would  not  in  all  cases  be  products  of  Ophir. 
From  the  inland  region  as  well  as  from  more  distant 
parts,  merchants  would  bring  their  wares  to  the  em- 
porium at  Ophir.  This  was  evidently  the  farthest 
point  of  the  voyage.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us 
from  supposing  that  Solomon's  ships  first  sailed  along 
the  Egyptian  coast,  then  along  the  Somali  coast,  and  at 
last  along  the  coast  of  Arabia  till  they  entered  the  Persian 
Gulf.1  How  they  trafficked  with  the  natives,  we  are  not 
told  ;  but  Xaville  {Temple  of  Deir  el-jiahari,  315)  ex- 
plains how  the  objects  brought  by  the  men  of  Punt  to 
the  Egyptians  sent  by  Ha't-sepsut  were  goods  to  be 
exchanged  against  the  products  of  Egypt.  Such,  no 
doubt,  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  agents  of  Solomon. 

A  word  mu^t  be  added  here  on  the  remarkable  statement  of 
1  K.  W22,  'Fur  the  king  had  at  sea  Tarshish  ships  with  the 
ship-*  of  Hiram  ;  once  in  three  years  came  the  Tarshish  ships, 
and  brought  gold,  silver,  ivory,'  etc.  Ophir  is  not  mentioned 
here,  and  the  passage  most  probably  belongs  (see  Kittel's  com- 
mentary, but  cp  Hurney  in  Hastings,  DB  2  865  a)  to  a  late  re- 
dactor. If  so,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  charge  the  redactor 
with  having  exaggerated  (through  ignorance)  the  length  of  the 
vu\  ai;'j  to  Ophir.  To  go  all  round  Arabia,  stopping  perhaps  on 
the  uay,  and  at  any  rate  waiting  long  at  Ophir,  must  have 
required  a  considerable  time.  The  redactor  possibly  had  an 
old  notice  beside  him,  which  he  abbreviates.  This  old  notice 
probably  used  the  expression  'Ophir-ship,'  which  we  may  perhaps 
liii'l  in  t£»  of  9  26 (reading  with  Klo.  vavv  io(f<(.pa  for  vavu  vnkp  ov). 

See  aKo  J.  Kennedy,  '  Early  Commerce  of  Hahylon  with  India,' 
JR.  \S,  t8q3,  pp.  241-288  ;  'Ophir'  (revised  by  K.es^[cr)in  Riehm's 
////'/>'(-!  '2  1138^  ;  Soetbeer,  Das  Goldland  Of>hir,  i38o;  Leng, 
Of'liir  it.  die  Ruinen  von.  Zimbabye,  1856  ;  A.  K.  Keane.  The 
Gold  of  Ophir,  1901  (virtually  identifies  Ophir  with  Sephar). 

T.  K.  C. 

OPHNI  C^SUt  meaning  unknown  ;  'stench'?  §  106; 
om.  6RA2  &<t>NH  [L]>  wl^Jx  [Pesh.],  ophni  [Vg.],  cp 
afni,  a<J)N€1  05<2' 94 10  22243),  a  Benjamite  city,  grouped 
with  Chephar-ammoni  and  Geba  (Josh.  IS 24).  Before 
seeking  to  identify  it,  we  must  be  reasonably  sure  of  the 
name.  ':-:;\i  and  'ji£y,i  stand  side  by  side  ;  the  strong 
probability  is  that  dittography  has  come  into  play,  and 
that  one  or  the  other  of  the  words  should  be  cancelled. 
Now  Josh.  18 11 -28  belongs  to  P,  in  whose  time  the 
existence  of  an  Ammonite  (or  Jerahmeelite?)  village, 
or  a  village  which  had  been  Ammonite,  would  not 
surprise  us  (cp  Pahath-Moab,  Tobiah).  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  prefer  ha-Ophni  (so  MT  reads)  to  ha- 
Ammoni,  how  is  ha-Ophni  {i.e. ,  Beth  ha-Ophni,  scarcely 
Chephar  ha-Ophni)  to  be  accounted  for?  There  is  no 
obvious  meaning,  no  obvious  identification.  Probably 
there  is  no  such  word  as  Ophni. 

With  Gophna  (mod.  Jifna  ;  see  Baed.  214),  so  important  in  later 
times,  we  can  hardly  identify  it  ;  Gophna  would  be  rather  too 
far  N.  (so  Buhl,  Pat.  173).  Besides,  mod.  Jifna  presupposes  an 
ancient  name  JDj,  'vine 'or  D'JDJ'n'H,  'place  of  vines.'  The 
valley  in  which  Jifna.  stands  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Palestine. 
On  Gophna  see  Neubauer,  Geogr.  157.  t.  K.  C. 

1  So  Kessler. 
2  H-P,  however,  cite  a^tv[e]i,  atf>oi^jand  cu<pfes  in  certain  MSS. 
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OPHRAH  <i"TlDr,  'a  hind'?;  rocpepA  [BL]).  1. 
A  town  mentioned  in  1  S.  13 17  as  on  one  of  the  roads 
taken  by  the  marauding  Philistines  from  Miehmash. 
It  was  towards  '  the  land  of  Shual,'  and  from  the  con- 
text we  may  infer  that  it  was  to  the  N.  of  Miehmash. 
Probably  the  same  as  2. 

2.  A  town  in  Benjamin,  in  P's  eastern  group  of 
cities,  Josh.  18 23  (ie0pa0a  [B],  a<ppa  [A],  a<papa  [L]). 
Perhaps  the  Ephraim  of  2  S.  1323,  and  to  be  identified 
with  the  mod.  et-Taiyibeh  (see  Ephraim  ii.).  Though 
too  far  X.  for  a  Benjamite  town,  the  circumstance  that 
a  place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  1  S.  13i6/!  in  con- 
nection with  Geba  of  Benjamin  may  have  seemed  to  P 
to  justify  placing  Ophrah  in  Benjamin  (cp  HPSm.  ad 
loc).  Whether  it  is  the  Ephraim  of  Jn.  11 54  is  open 
to  question  ;  this  place,  near  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
was  very  possibly  En-cerem1  {'Am  Karim). 

3.  The  city  of  Gideon  (Judg.  6*11  24  827  9s),  called 
'Ophrah  of  the  Abiezrites '  (624).  It  lay  in  \V.  Man- 
asseh,  and  was  apparently  within  an  easy  distance  of 
Shechem  (see  9s).  If  Fer'ata,  6  m.  \YS\Y.  of  Xablus, 
is  not  Pirathon  {q.v.),  it  is  somewhat  plausible2  to 
identify  it  with  Gideon's  Ophrah.  The  name  '  Ophrah,' 
or  perhaps  Ephrath,  may  occur,  disguised  as  '  Deborah  ' 
in  Judg.  4f. 

One  of  the  many  examples  of  the  textual  and  consequently 
historical  errors  of  the  early  editors  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  name  of  Ophrah.  Underneath  the  story  in  Judg.  4  there  may 
be  a  record  of  a  great  battle  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Kenizzites  under  their  king  Jabin  and  his  general  (saris).  The 
patriotism  of  the  Israelites  was  stirred  up  by  the  'judge,'  or 
ruler,  of  the  time,  whom  we  know,  in  Judg.  6-8,  as  Jerubbaal 
or  Gideon  {q.v.),  but  in  Judg.  4  as  Deborah  —  i.e.,  'Ophrah' 
(Ephrath).  In  Judg.  4  4JI  we  should  perhaps  read  '  And  Ophrah 
[a  prnphetess,  a  gloss],  wife  of  Zelophehad,  judged  Israel  at  this 
time.  She  was  of  the  family  of  Matri  of  the  house  of  Jerahmeel, 
in  the  land  of  Ophrah  (Ephrath).'  It  is  probable  that  both 
'Jerubbaal '  and  '  Ephrath '  are  early  corruptions  of  'Jerahmeel  ' 
{q.v.).     Cp  Lapidoth,  and  see  Crit.  Bib. 

(P  usually  efypaOa.;  ©a  etppaip.  in  82795,  and  <SL  e^pa  in 
6  11  827. 

4.  (yo</)opa  [A],  efyptxB  [L]).  The  eponym  of  a  Judahite  clan 
called  Ophrah,  which  traced  its  origin  to  Meonothai  (Maon?), 
1  Ch.  4i4t.     The  genealogy  is  Kenizzite.  T.  K.  C. 

OPOBALSAMUM  ifiO),  ndlapk),  Ex.3034  RV^, 
EVStacte  (q.v.). 

ORACLE.  For  'oracle'  in  the  sense  of  a  super- 
natural message  or  advice  obtained  by  supernatural 
means,  see  Divination,  Magic.  In  EV  the  word 
represents  the  following  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  : — 

1.  The  'oracle  of  God'  (2  S.  10  23)  is  simply  (so  mg.)  the 
*  word  of  God'  (O'riSx  "Ql,  Aoyos  tou  Beov  cp  Jer.  1 2  and 
often). 

2.  In  NT,  Xoyia,3  literally  'words,'  everywhere  rendered 
'oracles,'  is  used  of  the  Mosaic  laws  (Acts  7  38,  cp  Rom.  3  2), 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  (Heb.  5  12),  and  the  utter- 
ances of  God  spoken  by  Christian  teachers  (1  i'et.  4  11), 

3.  The  word  ( oracle '  (Tin,  debir)  as  applied  to  a  part  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  (1  K.  65  16  igf.  749  86  8  2  Ch.  3  16  [here, 
however,  T3"i  (Berth.  Ki.),  i.e.,  '  necklace, '  =  lower  border  of  the 
capital,  should  be  read]  4  20  5  7,  5a0[e]ip,  once  SajSepp  [A],  once 
Xp^/AaTiiTTTjpi  [BaVb'mg.];  Ps.  '2b  2,  vad?)  we  owe  to  Aq., 
Sym.  and  Vg.4  who  wrongly,  but  not  unnaturally,  derived 
the  Heb.  from  dibber  to  speak  (hence  xR1ltf-a'ria"rVP^ov  [st) 
Ba?b?mg.  1  K.  8&],  oraculum).  The  d^bir  is  properly  the 
innermost  room  of  the  temple  (so  RVmg-  Ps.  I.e. ;  cp  At.  auburf 
dabr,  back)— the  holy  of  holies — wherein  dwelt  Yah  we  as  mani- 
fested in  the  ark.  A  similar  place  was  to  be  found  in  every 
temple  {e.g.,  of  Baal,  2  K.  IO25,  <Pr-  ace.  to  Klo.);  it  is  the 
Assyrian  parakku  (see  Jastrow,  NBA  627^,  the  Gk.  aSvrov 
{adytum),  and  is  a  survival  from  the  primitive  times  when  the 
temple  was  built  before  the  cave  wherein  the  deity  was  supposed 
to  dwell  (cp  Gr.  fxeyapov  from  HTJ/p,  '  cave  ').     See  Temple. 

ORATOR.     1.    Vrk  fin;),   nthon  Idlms,   Is.  3  3,   rv 
'enchanter.'     See  Magic. 
2.  pTJTtop,  Acts  24 1.    Cp  Tertullus. 

ORCHARD.     1.  OTfe^ardes;  TT&p&AeiCOC.Cant. 

413.     See  Paradise. 
2.  ktjttos,  Bar.  671  [70].     See  Garden. 

1  A  corruption  of  the  Greek  text  may  well  be  supposed. 

2  Conder,  PEFQ,  1876,  197  ;  cp  GASm.,  HG  329,  n.  3. 

3  Often  in  ©  for  fc'n,  the  priest's  breastplate. 

4  Theod.  oscillates  between  6aj3eip  and  xP7)juaTi<rojp«»'. 
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ORDINATION.     See  Hands,  Laving  on  of. 

ORE  (IV?)'  Job  222«'  RVmg-     See  Gold,  Mines. 

OREB  (3")V,  'raven,'  §  68  ;  but  see  below;  copHB 
[BSARTL])  and  Zeeb  (3NT,  'wolf?  §  68,  zhB 
[BKARTL]),  two  Mklumitc  princes  in  one  of  the  two 
stories  of  Gideon  (q.v.),  corresponding  to  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  in  the  other  (Judg.  725,  cp  Is.  1026).  They 
are  said  in  the  narrative  to  have  been  slain,  the  one 
upon  the  Rock  of  Oreb  (sniyn!.  ;  <rovp  [wp?;/3],  aovpuv, 
A),  the  other  at  the  Winepress  of  Zeeb  (3x1-3,1'  ;  tanetp- 
{t)0  [;3AL],  rij  /coi\d5i  toC  s"j;/3  [Symm.],  ia«f)  rij  n. 
[Theod.]),  but  'Isaiah'  (if  the  text  is  right)  speaks  of 
'the  slaughter  (defeat)  of  Alidian  at  Oreb's  Rock'  ((S> 
Iv  tottui  6\l\peu)s,  Symm.  aovp  Xujpyj^).  The  discrepancy 
cannot  be  explained  away.  Stade  and  Wcllliansen 
assume  a  different  tradition.  But  how  improbable  that 
the  defeat  of  an  army  should  be  localised  at  a  rock, 
either  by  a  tradition  or  even  by  a  late  editor  of  Isaiah 
(Che.  Intr.  Is.  55)  ! 

Hence  the  probability  that  n^  and  3p»  are  corrupt,  and  this 
justifies  us  in  doubting  the  pointing  of  3-iy  and  the  consonants 
of  3N1.  '  Raven  '  and  '  wolf  are  plausible  names,  no  doubt,  and 
yet  they  must  be  wrong.  The  solution  is  plain,  iiy  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  1-  ;  3iV  of  nit  (a  variant  of  3NI),  and  rut  or  3NT 
comes  from  3'3t.  The  original  story  simply  told  of  the  capture 
of  Zebib  ('the  long-haired,'  from  the  Arabic),  prince  of  the 
Bedouins  ('  the  desert-dwellers '),  and  the  bringing  of  the  head  of 
the  prince  of  the  Bedouins  to  Gideon  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 
For  Zebib,  cp  the  well-attested  reference  to  '  Zabibieh  queen 
(Sarrat)  of  Aribi,'  who,  like  Menahem  of  Samaria,  paid  tribute 
to  Tiglath-pileser  in  738  B.C.  (Schr.  A'.-i  7W  2S3  =  COT  1  245). 

Tradition  loves  to  double;  cp  Mt.'s  two  blind  men  of 
Jericho  with  Mk.'s  Bartimsus.  In  the  present  case  this  was 
facilitated  by  the  presence  of  false  readings  side  by  side.  In 
Judg.  '25  read  simply,  |;"i2"Sn  >BT)'!  IJV  "It?  3'31-ntt  lIsS'l 
]TV^  "c;'£  jli'l"',N  1N'3H  ins;  -C'  Vtt1  .  In  Is.  10  26  we  should 
probably  read  ]'12  ~\v  2T1V  H3C3,  '  like  the  defeat  of  Oreb  prince 
ofMidian';  31J>  may  already  have  been  misread  as  3Hiy,  'raven,' 
when  Is.  10  26  was  written.  t.  K.  C. 

OREB  (Choreb),  2  Esd.  233  AV,  RV  Horeb. 

OREN  (J"1S,  '  fir  '  or  '  cedar '  or  more  probably  '  wild- 
goat';  o.pa,N  [A],  o.po.14,  K&l  AMBpAM  [B],  ApAM  [L]), 
a  Jerahmeelite  family-name  (1  Ch.  225).  See  Aran, 
and  cp  Jerah.mkel,  §  2  a. 

ORGAN  (3MI?),  Gen.  421,  etc.,  RV  'pipe.'  See 
Music,  §  4*. 

ORION  O'DS;  copeiuJN  [Job  383i  ?  also  Is.  13io]  ; 
on  ©  in  Job  9  9  see  Stars,  §  3  c  n. ).  Since  k'sll,  T^p?, 
means  'fool,'  most  commentators  have  supposed  the 
name  to  allude  to  a  myth  of  -  giant  who  strove  with 
God  and  was  chained  to  the  sky  for  his  impiety. 

Such  myths  do  exist,  and  Tg.  substitutes  nSb:,  'giant,' for  ^03- 
Cp  Nimeod.  K'sll,  7'D3,  however,  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  ndbdl,  ^3j  (see  Fool),  and  the  term  'cords'  in  Job38  3r 
is  hardly  that  which  would  be  most  naturally  suggested  by  such 
a  myth.     Cp  Delitzsch,  ad  loc. 

KiHU  has  been  thought  to  be  a  Hebraised  form  of  ka- 
sil,  one  of  two  Babylonian  names  of  Orion,  the  other 
being  sugi  or  sibu ;  with  the  former  name  some  com- 
pare that  of  the  '  wild  hunter '  Sahu,  in  one  of  the 
Pyramid  texts  (Maspero.ZJazra  of  Civ.  10%  ;  cp  Hommel, 
Der  Bab.  Urspr.  der  Ag.  Kultur,  40).  Ka-sil  is  said 
to  mean  '  opening  of  the  path  ' — viz. ,  to  the  under-world 
(on  which  and  on  the  twofold  application  of  the  name 
see  Hommel,  in  Hastings,  -OS  1 218  a).  Stucken,  how- 
ever (Astralmythen,  31),  connects  khil  with  kesel,  '  thigh, ' 
and  compares  an  Egyptian  name  for  the  Great  Bear 
meaning  '  thigh  '  or  '  club. '  Followed  by  Winckler 
(C!  282)  he  connects  the  story  of  Abraham  with  the 
myth  of  Orion  (not  kisil)  ;  Winckler  (G/2i88)  even 
makes  Nabal  (q.v. )  a  development  out  of  Orion.  The 
plural  form  Kesillm  occurs  only  in  Is.  13 10,  'The  stars 
of  heaven  and  the  Orions  (EV  '  constellations  ')  thereof,' 
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where  '  Orions '  is  held  to  -mean  '  Orion  and  stars  not 
less  bright.'  (f§,  however,  has  simply  6  'tip[e]ia)v  ; 
[Qpwp  N*]  ;  possibly  the  text  originally  ran, '  The  Bear, 
Pleiades,  and  Orion'  (see  'Isa.'  SBOT,  Addenda). 
Egyptian  theology  placed  the  '  noble  soul  of  Osiris  '  in 
Orion  (Brugsch,  Kel.  u.  Myth.  301).  T.  k.  c. 

ORNAMENTS.  The  ornaments  mentioned  in  the 
OT  are  treated  in  special  articles.  On  ornaments  for 
the  head,  see  Chaplet,  Crown,  Turban,  Veil  ;  on 
those  for  the  neck,  see  Chains,  Necklace,  Perfume, 
Ring  ;  on  those  for  the  nose  and  ear,  see  Amulets, 
Ring  ;  on  those  for  the  hand  and  arm,  see  Chains, 
Bracelets,  Ring  ;  on  those  for  the  body,  see  Giki>i.e, 
Mirror;  on  those  for  the  feet,  see  Anklets, 
Sandal,  etc.  See  also,  in  general,  Dress,  §  5, 
Stones  [Precious]. 

General  terms  for  ornaments  are  :  1.  ^3,  keli  (for 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  seu  Jewel,  7),  an  orna- 
ment mostly  of  precious  metal  with  perhaps  a  jewelled 
inset.1  K'll  often  has  a  very  general  meaning,  vessel. 
In  NT  kSct/jlos  has  the  same  sense  of  ornament  in 
general. . 

*.  ny,  'adl  (rny  =  nDy,  '  to  put  on  ;  cp  rrhi  myn.  Is. 
61 10  and  Hos.  2i3[is])  used  of  men,  Ex.  334,  °f  women, 
Jer.  232.  In  Ezek.  16  n  'adi  is  the  generic  name  applied 
to  many  forms  of  ornament. 

3.  n'irUD,  migddnoth,  Gen.  24 53  2  Ch.  21 3  Ezra  16 
('  precious  things  ')  may  mean  ornaments.  In  the  first 
of  these  passages  they  seem  to  form  the  mohar  or  price 
paid  for  the  bride  (Di. ). 

4.  Special  terms  rendered  ornament  in  EV  : 

i.    vn,  halt,  Prov.  25  12  etc. ;  see  Baskets,  Necklace. 

ii.  .VH,  liwyah,  Prov.  1  9,  AV(RV  'chaplet');  see  Chaplet. 

iii.  rnsx,  aphuddah,  Is.  30 22,  AV  (RV  'plating').  It  is 
properly  the  gold  sheathing  of  the  wooden  idol-images  ;  cp  Dt. 
7  25.     See  Efhod. 

iv.  "1KB,  pe'ir,  Is.  61 10,  AV  (RV  '  garland  ').     See  Turban. 

v.  D*]1"inc,  sakai-onlm  (of  camels),  Judg.  S  26,  AV  'orna- 
ments,' RV  '  crescents.1  In  Is.  3  18  (of  women)  AY  has  '  round 
tires  like  the  moon.'     See  Necklace. 

vi.  E'DDy,  'tifcasiM,  Is.  3 18,  AV  'tinkling  ornaments,'  RV 
'anklets.'  See  Anklets.  The  Hebrew  prophets  (Is.  318-23 
etc.)  rebuked  the  excessive  use  of  ornaments  by  women.  Cp 
also  1  Pet.  341  Tim.  '2$f.  1.  a. 

ORNAN  {|J"1N),  1  Ch.  21 15  etc.      See  Araunah. 

ORPAH  (HSnt;  ;,  op(J><\  [BAL]),  daughter-in-law  of 
Naomi  (Ruth  I4  14).      See  Ruth. 

ORTHOSIAS  (opewciAN   [ANV]),   RV  Orfchosia, 

1  Mace.  1537.  According  to  Tab.  Peut.,  30  R.  m.  S. 
of  Antaradus  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia. 

OSAIAS  (oocaiac  [A]),  1  Esd.  8  48  =  Ezra  819 
Jeshaiah  (q.v.,  5). 

OSEA.      r.    (yosrsi)  4  Esd.  1340.      See  Hoshea,  i. 
2.  (Osee)  4  Esd.  I39,  RV  Oseas.     See  Hosea. 

OSHEA  (ICTH),  Nu.  138  AV,  RV  Hoshea. 

OSNAPPAR  flEODN),  Ezra  4 10  RV,  AV  Asnapper 
(g.v.). 

OSPRAY  (nj3fl?,  'ozniyydh;  AAlAieTOC.  form  un- 
certain [see  Swete]),  one  of  the  unclean  birds  (Lev.  11 13 
Dt.  1412")-).  Evidently  some  bird  of  prey  is  meant,  such 
as  the  ospray  (osprey)  Pandion  haliaetus,  zoologically 
one  of  the  Pandionidne  allied  to  the  family  Falconidee. 
This  bird  is  essentially  a  fish-eater,  and  may  be  seen 
poising  in  the  air,  then  suddenly  dropping  like  a  stone 
into  the  water,  to  emerge  in  a  minute  with  its  prey,  just 
as  Pliny  (/AVIO3)  describes  the  haliaetus  as  .doing. 
Osprays,  however,  are  somewhat  rare  in  Palestine. 
Tristram  inclines  to  regard  the  term  'ozuiyyah  as  generic, 
and   would    include   several   species  under  it,   such   as 

1  The  setting  seems  to  be  intended  by  ni'DS^Di  Prov.  25  11  ; 
see  Baskets. 
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the  Short-toed,  the  Golden,  and  the  Imperial  Eagle. 
The  first-mentioned  of  these  is  specially  abundant  in 
Palestine,  and  not  unlike  the  ospray  [NHB,  184). 
Knobel  rather  boldly  explains  'ozniyyah  as  '  the 
bearded,'  and  identifies  the  bird  with  the  Ossifrage  : 
in  this  case  pires  (ons  ;  see  Ossifrage)  would  be  some 
other  sort  of  vulture. 

Tht  ospray  has  also  been  recognised  in  Job  9  26  (||  ~\z'l 
*  vulture'),  where,  for  .13K  nVJN'Oy  isWl,  'they  pass  like  the 
ships  of  reed'  ('??),  we  may  read  ^lijT  JYI'jjycy  N*?n  'surely 
they  pass  by  like  osprays '  (cp  ©  ij  ical  ecrrtv). 

T.  K.  C.-A.  E.  S. 

OSSIFRAGE.  RV  Gier-Eagle  (D^D  'breaker'; 
ppyvp1).  one  of  the  unclean  birds  (Lev.  11 13  Dt.  14i2f), 
is  the  Gypa'etus  barbatus,  commonly  known  as  the 
Lammergeier,  a  most  magnificent  bird  with  wings 
stretching  10  ft.  across.  In  some  respects  this  species 
is  intermediate  between  the  Vulturidte  and  the  Falconidae, 
with  one  or  the  other  of  which  it  is  classed  by  different 
writers.  Some  authorities  state  that  the  Lammergeier 
lives  on  offal  and  garbage  ;  but  undoubtedly  at  times 
it  attacks  living  creatures.  As  the  name  Ossifrage 
indicates,  this  bird  is  fond  of  bones,  which,  when  small, 
are  swallowed,  but,  when  largo,  are  said  to  be  carried 
aloft  and  from  a  height  dropped  on  a  rock  with  the 
view  of  breaking  them.  Snakes  and  tortoises  are 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  and  thus  killed.  The 
Lammergeier  breeds  early  in  the  year,  the  nest  being 
placed  on  an  inaccessible  ledge  of  rock  amongst  the 
gorges  it  frequents.  The  species  has  -  wide  distribu- 
tion, extending  across  Europe  and  Asia;  but  it  has  been 
exterminated,  or  is  in  process  of  becoming  so,  in  many 
places.  This  grandest  of  the  vulture  tribe  is  perhaps 
referred  to  in  the  Eulogy  on  Wisdom. 

In  Job  2S  y  RV  gives  '  The  proud  beasts  have  not  trodden  it ' ; 
but  frits'  'pride'  is  most  questionable,  and  for  ]TK'  \33  we 
should  probably  read  DID  *J32  'the  young  vultures' (lit.  ossi- 
frages)  11  '  the  Cormorant  '  ig.i'.).     See  also  Ospray. 

It  is  also  practically  certain  that  in  Job  925  the  com- 
plaint of  Job  is  that  his  '  days  are  swifter,'  not  '  than  a 
post  (p  'SD),'  but  'than  an  ossifrage3  (d"I9d).'  We 
thus  get,  in  w.  25/.,  all  the  three  swiftly-flying  birds 
of  prey  grouped  together  in  Lev.  11 13  Dt.  14  12. 

A.  E.  a. — T.  K.  C. 

OSTRICH.  The  ostrich  {i.e.,  Struthio  camelus)  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  EV,  and  is  the  correct 
rendering  of  three  Hebrew  words. 

njyjrrna  (my  '3,  my),  bath  ja'nnah,  o-Tpov66<;  (4  times) 
trciprjv  (3  times);  struthio  in  Lev.  11  16  Dt.  14  15  Job 30 29 
Is.  13  2i  34 13  4:5 20  Jer.  50 39  and  Mi.  Is  RV,  where  AV 
erroneously  has  Owl  [<f.v.,  1],  AY">£.  'daughter  of  the  owl.' 
The  Hebrew  name  seems  to  mean  'daughter  of  greed,' in  allusion 
to  the  bird's  voracity,  or  '  daughter  of  the  desert,'  cp  the  Arabian 
name  of  the  ostrich,  '  father  of  the  plains '  (see  BDB). 

2.  D*3J7\  ffrpovOCov  (Lam.  43,  Kri.),  plur.  of  a  form  closely 
related  to  the  above. 

_,.  D"J31,  TepfrojaeVwc,11  struthio  (Job  39  13,  AV,  Peacock  [<?.v.]), 
suppn^l  to  be  derived  from  the  hoarse  melancholy  cry  which 
the  ostrich  makes  ;  but  G.  Hoffmann  acutely  suggests  D'JJT 
(cp  2),  which  Budde  and  Duhm  adopt.  On  the  ostrich -section 
cp  Jou  ii.,  §  10. 

4.  nron,  ao-tfia  (Job  3!)  13,  AV),  and 

5.  n^j,  veatra.  (ib.  AVmg.),  receive  antiquated  renderings  ;  see 
Stork' 

The  ostrich  [Struthio  camelus)  at  the  present  day 
hardly  extends  northward  of  the  Syrian  desert  which 
lies  E.  of  Damascus,  though  there  is  historical  evidence 
that   it  was   formerly   more    widely  spread    in    the    E. 

1  ypv\j/  and  yv\J/  of  B  -  yv\p  and  ypvip  of  A  in  Lev. 

2  D1S»  miswritten  rpD,  became  ynw  under  the  influence  of 
SniS'  in  ?'.  8  £.     On  j'nc;'  in  Job  41  21,  see  LlON. 

3  3  and  s  are  confounded,  e.g.,  <-|JJS,  2  S.  23  35  =  ^3,  r  Ch. 
11  37-     '3  °f  course  could  with  especial  ease  be  miswritten  for  fl. 

4  It  is  equally  probable  that  Tepwofievujv  =  nD^yj  (transliterated 
by  Kcc.A)  and  that  the  name  of  the  bird  has  fallen  out. 
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portions  of  Asia.1  Full  details  respecting  the  habits  of 
the  bird  would  be  superfluous  here.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  that  in  the  breeding  season  ostriches  assemble 
in  troops  of  four  or  five — one  cock  and  the  rest  hens. 
The  latter  lay  some  thirty  to  forty  eggs  in  a  common  nest 
scooped  in  the  sand,  over  which  they  brood  in  turns, 
the  male  taking  the  main  share.  Around  the  nest  are 
scattered  a  number  of  unincubated  eggs  which  are  said 
to  serve  as  food  for  the  young  when  hatched  ;  their 
presence  may  explain  the  reflections  on  the  care  of  the 
ostrich  for  its  young,  found  in  Job  39 15-  The  ostrich 
is  several  times  referred  to  as  inhabiting  desert  places 
(Is.  132i  34i3  432o  Jer.  5O39),  and  its  great  speed  when 
running  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  writer  of 
Job  39 18 — an  allusion  which  would  show  that  the  ostrich 
was  hunted  in  his  time.  At  night  it  emits  a.  hoarse 
melancholy  note,  compared  by  Tristram  to  the  lowing 
of  an  ox  in  pain,  and  on  this  account  it  is  mentioned 
along  with  the  jackal  in  Mi.  1  8  Job3029. 

The  ostrich  was  one  of  the  unclean  birds  (Lev.  11  16  Dt.  14  15), 
and  is  not  eaten  at  the  present  day,  as  a  general  rule,  save  among 
the  African  Arabs.  The  fat  of  the  bird  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
medicine.  The  feathers  have  always  been  esteemed,  and  at  the 
present  day  the  Arabian  chief  will  bind  a  tuft  of  ostrich  plumes 
around  his  spear-head  as  a  sign  of  rank. 

For  later  Hebrew  details  of  the  ostrich  (Nrroyj,  my  Irul), 
see  Lewysohn,  Zoo/,  d.  Talm.,  §  240. 

A.  E.  S. — S.  A.  C. 

othni  corn?;   rooN€i  [B],  roeNi  [aj,  06ni 

[L]  ;  cp  Othniel),  a  doorkeeper,  son  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Ch.267). 

OTHNIEL  (!?K^™,  §  39;  roGONiHA  [BAL] ;  cp 
Gothoniel),  a  Kenizzite  clan  (cp  1  Ch.  413),  described 
as  the  younger  brother  of  Caleb,  who  settled  at 
Kirjath - sepher  (Debir),  and  married  Achsah  \q.v. ] 
(Josh.  15i7  Judg.  I13).  His  deliverance  of  Israel 
(properly  S.  Judah)  from  the  Edomites  (read  citt  for 
din),  or  rather  the  Jerahmeelites  (anna  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  ^kdtt,  a  gloss  on  din),  is  briefly  narrated 
in  Judg.  37-n  (see  Cushan-Rishathaim,  Judges,  §  5). 
Comparing  1  Ch.  27 13  and  v.  15,  we  are  led  to  suspect 
that  Othniel  and  the  Zarhites  are  closely  connected. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  justify  this.  SN'jny  has  not  yet  been 
explained,  but  is  probably  only  another  form  of  jn'N  ; 
Ethan,  we  know,  was  an  Ezrahite  or  Zarhite.  The 
southern  clans  became  more  and  more  prominent  in 
the  later  period.      Cp  Kenaz.  t.  k.  C. 

OTHONIAS  (oOoniac  [BAJ,  1  Esd.  9  28  =  Ezra 
IO27,  Mattaniah,  7. 

OUCHES  (D'lVBtrp,  mi&soth;  N/pB\  to  inter- 
weave? Ex.  28  11  13  1425  39  6  13  16  18  ;  the  word  also 
occursin  Ps.  45i4  [kpoc(c)ojtoc]  ;  cp  also  Ex.  2820, 
D*V3^p,  cyNAeAeMeNA  €N  xPYCico)-  First,  as 
to  the  word  'ouche.'  It  arose  by  a  very  early  error 
('a  nouche'  being  mistaken  for  'an  ouche')  from  an 
adopted  Old  French  word  nouche,  nosche,  '  clasp, 
buckle,'  and  seems  to  have  acquired  the  sense  of  '  gold 
ornament.'  In  Ex.  it  is  clear  that  the  gold  settings  of 
the  engraved  stones  are  intended  ;  these  settings  were 
not  solid  pieces  of  gold,  but  formed  of  woven  wire 
wreathed  round  the  stones  in  cloisonnie  work,  a  sort  of 
filigree.  How  this  wire  was  produced  we  learn  from 
Ex.393  (cp  Embroidery,  §  3). 

In  Ex.  39  6i3  ®  has  Trepicecrt.aAto/j.e'i'Ovs  and  truvSefie/xeVa,  but 
in  2813^25  and  39 16 18  ao-TriSitTKay  (which  also  occurs  in 
1  Mace.  4  57,  where  EV,  improbably,  however  literally,  '  [small] 
shields').  This  appears  to  be  a  good  rendering.  By  'little 
shields '  <B  means  what  we  call  rosettes  ;  these  were  of  filigree 
work,  and  to  them  were  attached  the  chains  of  gold  by  which 
the  kosen  or  Breastplate  [q.v.]  of  the  high  priest  was  kept 
firm. 

In  Ps.  45i4^[i3^]  the  same  word  occurs,  AV  render- 
ing 'her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold,'  RV  is  in- 

1  '  The  ostrich  appears  on  the  elaborate  decoration  of  the  royal 
robes,  and  upon  cylinders.  Perhaps  it  was  considered  sacred.' 
Perr.  and  Chip.  Art  in  Ass.  ii.  153,  and  figs.  75,  76. 
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wrought  with  gold.'  If,  however,  nD'JB  in  v.  14a  should 
be  read  d'J'JB — '•«■■  'pearls,'  or  perhaps  (see  col.  895/.) 
'  corals '  or  '  corallites  ' — it  becomes  possible  to  combine 
this  word  with  u.  \a,b,  and  render  '  of  pearls  woven  in 
gold  (an!  nisatra)  is  her  garment.'  But  Wellhausen 
ISBOT),  in  taking  this  view,  disregards  Hebrew  metre. 
It  is  surely  better  to  follow  MT's  division  of  the  verse, 
and  to  render  '  Brocade  of  gold  is  her  raiment '  (Che. 

ft.  1*1). 

Duhm  rearranges  the  clauses  unsatisfactorily.  In  Prov.  25  n 
niJOt'S  probably  underlies  the  much-disputed  word  n.VDb'D  J  a 
fine  proverb  is  thus  restored  to  the  group  of  passages  with  which 
we  are  dealing  (see  Baskets,  col.  499,  e>p.  n.  1).       T.  lv.  C. 

OVEN  (1-131?,  tannitr ;  KA1B0.NOC  .  clibanus  ;  Ex. 
8  3  [7 28]  Lev.  2  4  [not  ©u]7q[63q]  11  35  2(1  26  Ps. '21  9  [io]  Lam. 
5 10  Hos.  7  4  6/ Mai.  4i[3iq)  Mi.  030LIC.  12  a8).  SeeFukKACK, 
5,  Bread,  §  2,  c,  and  Cooking,  §  4. 

OVERSEER.  1.  TpS,  pdkid  (  s'lpD,  in  Heb.  and 
Ass.  implying  supervision  or  control),  is  used  in  Jer.  20  1  21'  26 
2  Ch.  24  11  31  13  Xeh.  11  22  12  42  of  various  temple  officials 
(Ka6e<TTa.fi4vo<;t  eTriara-nj?,  TrpooraTij?,  CTrto-KOiros),  superintend- 
ing '  Levites,'  'singers,'  or  'the  house  of  Yah  we  ' ;  see  Temple 
Service.  The  word  is  also  met  with  in  Neh.  II914  (e-rrio-- 
koitos),  is  used  of  a  military  officer  in  Jer.  5225  ||  2  K.  25  19 
(eTTto-Tan]?),  and  is  applied  to  Zebui.  (?.7',),  Ahimelech's  officer 
(eiri'ffKOTros),  in  Judg.  0  28,  to  Pharaoh's  overseers  (Ton-a/jxat)  in 
Gen.  41  34,  and  to  the  officers  («u>|U.apxat)  appointed  throughout 
the  empire  by  Ahasuerus  to  find  a  successor  to  Vashti  (Esth. 

2.  "^hlw,  soter,  Prov.  67.     See  Scribe. 

3.  mUD,  m'nassea/i,  2  Ch.  2  is  34  12  (en-io-Tan)?),  of  super- 
intendents of  the  corvee.  The  word  occurs  also  in  the  titles  of 
fifty-five  Psalms,  where  it  is  rendered  '  Chief  Musician  ' ;  but  see 
Musician,  Chief. 

4.  eTri<TKoiro<;,  Acts  20 28;  cp  Acts  1 20,  AV,  'his  bishoprick 
(eir«r*cojn])  let  another  take,"  but  RV  'office'  with  mg.  '  Gr. 
overseership.'     See  Bishop,  Ministry. 

OWL.     The  owl  is  mentioned  at  least  twelve  times 

in  AV  ;  and  though  a  strict  examination  of  passages 

displaces   the  owl  for  some  of  them,   it  reappears    in 

others  where  its  presence  has  been  forgotten. 

The  Heb.  words  to  be  considered  are  : — 

1.    rttJP  (nij3)  na,  bath  (benoth)  ya'anah,  Is.  13  21,  etc.  AV  ; 

RV  Ostrich  [y.v.];  2.  n'VS,  lUlth,  Is.  34  14,  AV  Screech-owl, 

but  see  Lilith  ;  and  3.  lisp,  kippoz,  Is. 

1.  OT  references.  34 15,  AV  Great  Owl,  undoubtedly  a 

reptile,  see  Serpent  (§  1  [8]).  The  re- 
maining names  are  those  of  '  unclean  '  birds,  mentioned  as  such 
in  Lev.  11  x7f.  Dt.  14 16/:1 

4.  *\i'Jy,  yansiiph.  This  bird  is  grouped  in  the  legislation 
with  the  saltik  (see  Cormorant),  and  the  kds  (see  below,  5),  and, 
like  the  Raven,  is  used  by  a  prophet  to  typify  the  desolation  of 
Edom,  Is.  34  11  (pjit?3_\  yansopk,  RVmg.  Bittern).  The  word 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Ass.  issipu  (from  ensipii),  a  bird  which 
frequents  ruins  (Del.  Prol.  80/;  ZDMG  40719,  n.  1).  Both 
here  and  in  Lev.  <&  understands  the  Ibis  (see  Heron). 

5.  013,  kds,  EV  'little  owl.'  In  Ps  102  6  [7]  the  *  kds  of  the 
ruins'  is  parallel  to  the  ' kaath  of  the  desert'  (see  Pelican). 
<S  both  here  and  in  Lev.  gives  vvKTucopaJ-  or  screech-owl  ;  Tg. 
Onk.  in  Lev.  K,_lp>2  which  is  Ass.  kadu.  We  cannot  venture  to 
connect  the  name  with  d'13  '  bag,'  and  on  this  ground  to  identify 
the  bird  with  the  pelican  (Boch.). 

6.  npz'jn,  timemeth,  RV  '  horned  owl ' ;  AV  '  swan '  (see 
Swan),  Lev.  11  is  (n-Op0upiW  [B],  -pw  [A] ;  Dt.  14  16  t  (e)i/3is 
[BFL],  £07j9  [A]).  The  position  of  the  name  in  the  lists  favours 
RV,  which  has  also  ancient  authority  (Targ. ,  Sam. ,  see  Di.  -Rys. ). 

The  restoration  of  the  owl  to  certain  passages  where  its 
presence  had  previously  been  unsuspected  is  an  important 
result  of  textual  criticism.  In  Is.  59  10  ^'33  (A V  'as  in  the 
night ' ;  RV  '  as  in  the  twilight ')  should  no  doubt  be  r\vr2>  '  like 
the  owl,'  It  is  ||  to  c'J^C'fO,  which  should  certainly  be  nOB^n1?- 
The  word  nDEWJl  (see  6)  has  indeed  been  unfortunate.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  text  of  Ps.  39  12  by  oom  and  ^"N  '<  in  Ps-  58s  ljy 
DCD  and  riB'K,  and  in  Is.  59  10,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  hitherto 
unintelligible  D'JCC'K-  The  sense  produced  by  the  required 
restorations  is  as  follows  :—  (a)  Is.  59  10,  'We  grope,  as  blind 
men,  by  the  wall ;  like  those  who  have  no  eyes,  we  feel  our  way  ; 
at  noonday  we  resemble  (ij^fc:)  the  owl  ;  we  are  become  like 

The  owl,  however,  is  sometimes  eaten  in  Arabia,  see  Doughty, 
Ar.  Des.i.  305,  604. 

Cp  Di.  on  Lev.  11 17.  Frd.  Del.  formerly  (Ass.  Studien,  100  ; 
Heb.  Lang.  33)  connected  013  with  Ass.  kaxusu,  but,  as  he 
points  out  himself  {Prol.  80),  this  is  rather  a  falcon. 
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unto  the  screech-owl '  (UW  ViS).     The  passage  continues,  '  We 
all  groan  like  bears,  and  mourn  sore  like  doves.' 

(b)  Ps.  39  12  [11],  '  In  the  midst  of  deep  gloom  I  grope,  I  am 
become  like  the  owls.'  The  passage  continues,  'All  my  piety 
is  like  spider's  webs  ;  surely  a  (mere)  breath  is  all  piety.' 

(c)  Ps.  588,  '  On  the  highway  let  them  walk  in  obscurity,  like 
owls  which  never  see  the  sun.'  In  the  third  of  these  passages 
Tg.,  which  misunderstands  oon.  imagines  nti'N  to  denote  the 
mole  (see  Mole,  2).  See  Che.  SBOT,  'Isa.'  Heb.  201/; 
PsalmsP). 

Next  as  to  the  identifications.  We  may  plausibly 
identify    the  yanh/ph    (4)    with    the   Bubo   ascalaphus. 

2.  Identifications.  Th,s    is    fon*    of   *,    *—™f 
species    of    the     Eagle    Owl.       It 

sometimes  resorts  to  burrows  in  the  ground,  but  also 
frequents  caves  and  mines,  and  is  specially  abundant 
round  the  Idumoean  Petra.  The  kds  (5)  may  be 
Carine  glaux  (so  Tristram),  a  sub-species  of  C.  noctua, 
a  bird  of  '  grotesque  actions  and  ludicrous  expression,' 
which  nevertheless  was  the  classical  emblem  of  Pallas 
Athene,  and  is  stamped  upon  the  coins  of  Attica. 
But  we  must  not  be  too  sure  of  any  identifications. 
The  names  of  owls  are  generally  derived  from  their 
hoarse  cry,  and  need  not  have  been  applied  with 
any  strictness.  Both  the  divisions  of  the  sub-order 
Striges  (called  respectively  Striginse  and  Alucinse)  are 
represented  in  Palestine.  To  the  Striginae  belongs  the 
Sirix  Jlammea,  or  Barn-owl,  an  almost  cosmopolitan 
species,  which  haunts  the  ruins  of  the  Holy  Land.  In 
Palestine  Tristram  also  found  the  Ketupa  ceylonensis,  <± 
species  of  an  essentially  Indian  genus  with  bare  legs 
and  fish-eating  habits  ;  Asia  otus,  the  O.  vulgaris  of 
some,  the  Long-eared  Owl,  which  inhabits  woods, 
especially  in  N.  Palestine  ;  A.  accipitrinus,  or  Short- 
eared  Owl,  found  only  in  winter  ;  Syrnium  aluco,  the 
Tawny  Owl,1  a  woodland  species  which  in  Palestine 
has  a  gray,  not  a  tawny,  hue ;  Scops  gin,  whose 
specific  name  is  derived  from  its  cry,  common,  in  the 
spring  ;  and  the  Bubo  ascalaphus  and  Carine  glaux 
(see  above). 

Frequent  representations  of  the  white  and  horned  owl  are 
found  in  Egypt,  The  owl  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
borne  at  any  time  a  sacred  character  among  the  Egyptians, 
although  many  mummies  have  been  found  in  the  necropolis  of 
Thebes.  A.  E.  S. — S.  A.  C. — T.  K.  C. 

OX  (ai2  [BNA],  }>)V,  cp  Gen.  2221  [A];  Vg.  won), 
ancestor  of  Judith  (Judith  81). 

OX  {"W,  etc.),  Ex.  20 17  etc.     See  Cattle. 

OX,  WILD,  RV  'Antelope'  (1NR  Dt.  14s  I  DN>  Dt. 
3317).      See  Antelope,  Unicorn. 

OX-ANTELOPE  (DN"1),  Nu.  2322  RVm£-,  AV  Uni- 
corn (a. v.). 

OX-GOAD  pjJ3n  ID???),  Judg.33i.  See  Agri- 
culture, §  4. 

OZEM  {DV'K;  ACOM  [BA]).  i.  B.  Jesse,  brother 
of  David  (q.v.,  §ia,  n,);  1  Ch.  2  157  (aaap.  [LI). 

2.  A  Jerahmeelite,  iCh.225  (aaav  [B],  aaiap.  [L]).  See 
Jerahmeel,  §  2. 

OZIAS  (oz[e]ia,c  [BAL]). 

1.  1  Esd.531  RV.     SeeUzzA,  2. 

2.  1  Esd.82  RV.     See  Uzzi,  i. 

3.  {i.e.,  Uzziah  :  o^as  [Ba-b])  b.  Micah  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
a  governor  of  BETHULiA(Judith  6  15  723  892835).  See  Judith, 
Book  of. 

4.  Mt.  I89  AV.     See  UzziAH. 

OZIEL  (ozeiHA  [BXA]),  ancestor  of  Judith  (Judith 
81). 

OZNI  COTK),  and  OZNITE  CifNPI),  Nu.26i6.     See 

EZBON,    x. 

OZORA  (eztop*.  [BA]),  lEsd.  934AV,  RV  Ezora 
(q.v. ).     See  also  Machnadebai. 

1  The  name  aluco  has  really  been  interchanged  with  that  of 
the  Strix,  so  that  S.  stridula  is  the  Tawny  Owl  and  Syrnium 
aluco  the  Barn-owl ;  but  in  this  article  recent  custom  has  been 
followed. 
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PAARAI  (ngB;    chapel  [A];    AcpApei   [L] ;    for 

©u  see  below),  one  of  David's  heroes  (2  S.  2335),  an  Arbite 
(i.e.,  a  man  of  Arab  in  Josh.  1652  [?]),  or  rather  Archite.  The 
reading  '  Archite '  is  suggested  by  the  [ovpai]oepxet  of  @B,  and 
the  6  apaxeteis  of  ©a  (See  Archites).  In  1  Ch.  11  37  the  name 
is  corrupted  into  Naarai  ben  Ezbai,  where  '  Ezbai '  Ojtn)  plainly 
comes  from  '  Arbi '  (Arbite).     See  Naarai. 

PACHON  (ttaxoon  [A,  om.  V]),  3  Mace.  638.  See 
Month,  §  4. 

PADAN  (RV  PADDAN)  -ARAM  (D^N  J*l£),  HJ'JB 
Bl^  ;  {H)/v\ecoTTOT&MiA  (thc)  cypiAC  [BADEL], 
less  often  without  cypl&C  [ADEFL]  ;  ojt*  *.*9  every- 
where), a  geographical  designation  found  only  in  P 
(see  Gen.  25  20  28  2  5  6  /  31 18  33  18  35  9  26  46  15  48  7 
[Sam.,  <£5,  Pesh. ,  but  MT  only  ps]).  A  prophetic 
writer  (Hos.  12i2  [13]  ;  see  Jacob),  speaking  of  Jacob's 
flight,  has  the  phrase  din  mb,  '  the  field  (or  [see 
Field],  the  highland)  of  Aram.'  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  P,  as  the  text  of  Genesis  now  stands, 
regarded  Jacob's  family  as  settled  at  Haran  before 
entering  Canaan,  and  when  we  consider  the  large 
amount  of  corruption  in  the  proper  names  of  Genesis  it 
is  not  too  bold  to  regard  pa  as  a  scribe's  error  for  pn-1 
'  Paddan-aram  '  may  therefore  mean  '  Haran  {Hauran  ?) 
of  Jerahmeel.'     Cp  Nahor. 

For  attempts  to  identify  Paddan-aram  and  to  explain  the 
first  part  of  the  name,  see  Aram,  §  3.  The  suggestion  of 
Tomkins  connecting  Paddan-Aram  with  the  land  of  Patin  on 
the  Orontes  may  also  be  mentioned.2  Other  scholars  (e.g., 
Sayce,  Crit.  and  Afon.  200)  compare  Paddan  with  Assyrian 
padanu,  '  road,'  a  synonym  of  harranu,  'highroad.'  Delitzsch 
(Par,  135),  however,  states  that  the  ideogram  kar,  which  in  one 
glossary  is  translated  by  Assyrian  ginu,  'garden,'  eklu,  'field,' 
in  another  is  explained  by  padanu,  so  that  padan  might  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  stidch,  'field'  (but  why  not  sedck 
Aram,  as  in  '  field  of  Aram  '  in  Hosea?).  It  is  also  stated  that 
an  ancient  Babylonian  king  Agu-kak -rime  assumed  the  title  of 
'  king  of  Padan  and  Alvan  '  (Rogers,  Outlines  of  Hist.  0/  Early 
Babylonia,  1895,  p.  40).  T.  K.  C. 

PADDLE  pJV),Dt.  23 13  EV, RV"* Shovel  {q.v.,  2). 

PAD0N(fnSabbrev.name,§52;  <pAAa)N  [BXAL]), 
a  family  of  Nethinim  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra  ii., 
§  9),  Ezra  2  44  =  Neh.  747  ;  in  1  Esd.  5  29  Phaleas  (AaAeuou 
[BA]). 

PAGIEL  tfwMS,  <hA.r-A.iHA  or  -reHA  [BAFL]), 
prince  of  Asher  ;   Nu.  1 13. 

The  name,  if  original,  would  come  rrom  VyJS) '  to  meet  with,' 
and  \\*,  'God.'  The  old  lists,  however  (especially  P's),  are 
largely  made  up  of  corrupt  and  distorted  names,  and  no  name  is 
so  frequently  and  so  variously  distorted  as  Jerahme'el.  'Pagiel,' 
still  further  distorted,  becomes  Pei.eg.  '  t.  K.  C. 

PAHATH  MOAB  PNttD  DrlS,  §  70  ;  i.e.,  '  governor 
of  Moab';  (h-A.A.e  Mto&B  [BNA],  cp.  HroyMeNOY  M. 
[L]),  a  Jewish  family  known  in  post-exilic  times,  which 
consisted  of  two  branches,  Jeshua  and  Joab  (see  Ezra 
26  1  Esd.  5 11  Neh.  7n;  also  Ezra  8 4—  1  Esd.  831,  Ezra 
IO30  Neh.  3 ii  10i4[i5]).  In  Ezra8o  the  Joab-branch 
is  reckoned  apparently  as  a  separate  clan. 

According  to  Ezra  8  4  the  b'ne  Pahath-moab  under  Eliehoenai  (?) 
numbered  200  males,  a  figure  which  seems  more  credible  than 
the  2812  given  in  Ezra  2  6  (fpaXa^ioaQ  [B]).  Other  members 
of  the  family  are  enumerated  in  Ezra  10  30  (tpaaS  /xtoa(3  [BN])  — 
1  Esd.  f>3i  (see  Audi,  1),  and  another,  Hasshub  (q.v.),  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  3  n, 
fyaafi  fiwafi  [1!X]).  It  was  represented  amongst  the  signatories 
under  Nehemiah  (Xeh.  10  14  [15],  </>aafy*wa)3  [B]).  In  1  Esd.  5  n 
EV,  the  name  appears  as  1'haath-moaii  (tyQaketfAUiafi  [B]),  and 
ib.  S  31  AV  Giaa9pua/3  [B],  <f)aod  fxujap  [L]). 

The  interest  centres  in  the  origin  of  the  names 
Pahath-Moab,    Jeshua,    Joab.      Many   have   supposed 

1  Bruston  (ZA  TH'7  [1887],  207)  has   already   emended   the 
p2  of  Gen.  -is  7  into  pn- 
-  Cp  Sayce,  RP^lSss;  Tomkins,  Bab.  and  Or.  Record,  33. 
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that  the  first  of  these  names  records  the  fact  that  the 
ancestor  of  the  clan  in  pre  -  exilic  times  had  been 
governor  of  Moab  ;  Smend  {Listen,  20)  compares  the 
obscure  passage,  1  Ch.  422.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  the  official  title  fiehah,  rtns,  was  in  use 
before  the  exile,  and  1  Ch.  422  is  not  very  solid  evidence 
for  pre-exilic  history  (see  Shelah).  Probably  there  is 
an  error  in  the  text ;  the  different  passages  have  no 
doubt  been  harmonised  by  an  editor. 

'Moab'  may  probably  be  right;  cp  Chephar-ammoni  in 
Josh.  18  24  (P).  Since,  however,  there  are  several  cases  of  the 
corruption  of  '  Missur  '  (  =  the  N.  Arabian  Musri ;  see  Mizraim) 
into  'Moab,'  and  in  the  lists  of  post-exilic  families  'Pahath- 
moab'  occurs  near  Shephatiah  (q.v.),  which  is  probably  a 
disguise  of SephathI  (  =  SarefathI '  belonging  to  Zarephath'),  and 
'Arah'  and  'Elam'  (both  disguised  fragments  of  'Jerahmeel'), 
it  is  most  probable  that  '  Moab '  should  be  '  Missur  ' ;  '  Pahath ' 
can  in  this  case  very  easily  be  corrected.  For  nrtS  in  Josh,  read 
nSPt,  Tappuah  ;  the  '  Tappuhim '  are  probably  mentioned  as  a 
N.  Arabian  tribe  in  the  original  text  of  Gen.  10 13  (see  Mizraim). 
Those  of  them  who  bore  the  name  b'ne  Shua'  or  Sheba'  (so  we 
should  read  instead  of  Joshua)  were  specially  the  inhabitants 
of  Sheba  or  Beer-sheba.  Probably  'Joab,'  which  can  hardly 
mean  the  general  of  David  (Meyer,  Entst.  146),  is  a  corruption 
of  'Arabi  (Arabian).  Indeed,  David's  general  may  himself  have 
been  really  called  'Arabi.  The  name  '  Pahath-moab '  is  therefore 
by  no  means  an  unsolved  enigma  (Hastings,  DB%by$)\  it  can 
be  explained  by  a  textual  and  historical  criticism.       t.  K.  C. 

PAI  (WB),  1  Ch.  l5o  =  Gen.  3639,  see  Pau. 

PAINT.     The  art  of  painting  was  but  little  developed 

among  the  Israelites  ;  see  Colours,  §§  1-5.     In  Ezek. 

8 10  EV  speaks  of  idolatrous  forms   '  pour- 

1.  Art  Of  trayed '  (njgnp;  \fnpn,  to  cut,  carve)  upon  a 

pain  ing.  wa^  .  ^ut  ^  ^teral  rendering  is  '  cut '  or 

'carved' — they   were    probably    scratched    upon    the 

plaster — though  a  parallel  passage  (23 14)  suggests  that 

such  carvings  were  often  filled  up  with  paint.      Here 

no  doubt,  as  well  as  in  the  walls  painted  [rw&,  XP^eiv) 

with    vermilion    in    Jehoiakim's    building    (Jer.  2214), 

Egyptian  and  Babylonian  influence  can  be  traced.1 

The  rude  daubs  found  on  old  lamps  and  pottery  in  Palestine 
can  scarcely  be  called  paintings,  nor  have  we  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  colouring  of  images  referred  to  in  Wisd.  13  14 
(KaTttXpi'trots  fj.i\T(p  icat  <f>v«ei  ;  cp  15  4  <Tieiaypa<ptov  .  .  .  elfioe 
(rwi\<a8ev  xp^p-ao-Lv)  was  any  more  artistic.2    See  Pottery. 

It  is  in  the  Babylonian  age,  moreover,  that  we  first 

hear    of  eye-paint    (Jer.  430);    it   is  true,    the    context 

.    _  .    ,     permits     us     to    conjecture    that    the 

'  "  ^  '  custom  was  not  much  approved  of  by 
respectable  women  (see  v.  31),  and  it  is  probably  to  the 
Persian  age  that  we  ought  to  refer  the  effective  contrast 
drawn  in  Is.  324  between  the  brand  on  the  forehead  or 
hand  of  a  slave-woman  and  the  elegant  paintings  or 
tattooings  on  the  fair  skin  of  a  lady.  The  use  of  rouge 
((puKos)  is  nowhere  mentioned,  except  indeed  once  with 
reference  to  idols  (Wisd.  13 14,  RVn,£-  ;  see  above). 
Things  have  changed  in  Palestine  since  then.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Josephus  painting  the  eyes  was  not 
perhaps  altogether  creditable  (cp  the  singular  story 
in  BJ  iv.  9 10) ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  a  special  mark 
of  luxury.  At  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  general, 
not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also,  among  women  of  any 
position,  both  in  Palestine  and  in  Arabia  (see  below). 

The  eye-paint  which  was  used  was  composed  of  a  black 
powder,  known  in  Egypt  as  mestem f3  and  usually  mixed 

1  The  statements  in  Nah.  2  3  [4]  cannot  be  accepted  without 
criticism  ;  see  Che.  J BL,  1898,  p.  106. 

'-1  On  the  Grecian  custom  of  staining  images  with  red  or 
vermilion  cp  Frazer,  Pans.  3  20_/? 

3  Cp  Copt,  Stim,  etc.,  Eg.  sdm  or  sdmt\  cp  WMM  as  cited 
next  col.,  n.  2.  The  act  of  painting  the  eyes  was  called  semtet, 
and  the  part  painted,  semti.  From  these  words  are  derived  the 
Gk.  a-TLixfjLL  <rrifii  and  our  '  stibium,'  cp  Ar.  ithmid,  ttthmud, 
etc.,  whence,  through  the  Romance  languages,  comes  the  word 
1  antimony.' 
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with  oil  to  make  a  kind  of  paste.      The  idea  was  to 
increase  the  prominence  and  beauty  of  the 

3p08itiO^"    6ye  (i^    '  '°  rend/  °f  thC  ey6S'  Jer-  43°> 

by  staining  the  eyelids   and    brows  with 

the  powder.     This  is  clear  from  the  enlarged  form  of 

the  eye  in  ancient  Egyptian  pictures  (cp  also  Juvenal, 

Sat.  293;  Pliny.  EP-  *H 

The  elements  of  this  powder  were  the  sesquisulphuret  of 
antimony,  the  black  oxide  of  copper,  the  sulphide  of  lead  ;  even 
the  powder'  of  lamp-black,  of  burnt  almonds,  or  frankincense 
might  be  used.  Antimony  was  the  most  precious  kind,  but  had 
to  be  imported  from  the  most  remote  countries  (India  ?  Europe  ?), 
and  was  extremely  rare.  See  Kgvpt,  §  39,  Budge,  Mummy, 
22gf,  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  '1  34s,  Erman,  Life  in  Anc.  Eg.  230, 
and  ZDMG,  1851,  pp.  236  ~jf.  For  Arabia,  see  Doughty, 
Ar.  Dcs.  I585. 

In  Hebrew  this  paint  was  called  ^s.1  puk  ;  cp  2  K. 
930  (-jis 2  ,Try  DK'm  RV,  'she  painted  her  eyes')2  and 
Jer.  430.  In  post-biblical  times  the  usual  word  is  Sn3 
(cp  the  verb  Ezek.  234o  [imjStf o/hu]  —  Ar.  kakkala).* 

Piik  occuts  twice  in  an  apparently  different  sense.  In  Is.  54 11, 
it  is  foretold  that  the  stones  of  the  new  Jerusalem  shall  be  laid 
in  T]is  (EV  '  fair  colours,'  RVmg.  '  antimony  '),  which  may  be  a 
figurative  expression  for  the  black  asphalt-mortar  that  was 
used  in  buildings  of  ancient  Jerusalem  (Guthe,  Tk.LZ,  1892, 
p.  26).  Ewald,  Wellhausen  (Prol.  ET,  391),  Cheyne  (SBOT), 
and  Marti,  however,  after  ©,  would  read  ~2i,  'emerald,'  and 
possibly  the  same  change  is  required  in  1  Ch.  29  2,  for  tpg  ^2H 
(\i9ovs  iroXureAeis)  ;  cp  commentaries  ad  loc. 

Kohl  bottles  have  been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs 
together  with  needles  for  applying  the  powder  ;  some 
of  the  bottles  are  divided  into  cells  to  contain  (it  would 
seem)  mixtures  of  different  colours  or  qualities.  Similar 
receptacles  were  doubtless  used  among  the  Hebrews ; 
one  of  Job's  daughters  bears  the  characteristic  name 
"'S^'i'P  ('paint-horn');  but  see  Keren-happuch. 

S.  A.  C. 

PALACE.4  Of  the  eleven  words  rendered  'palace,' 
2,  3,  4,  and  9  offer  some  special  points  of  interest. 

i.  ("is£.T)  iT2,  beth  (kammelek\  a  simple  and  natural  phrase, 

usually  in  EV  and  always  in  RV  rendered  '  the 

1.  Terms,  king's  house '  (1  K.  9  1 10  10 12,  etc.  ;  cp  House), 

though   in  2  Ch.  9  n  and  occasionally  elsewhere 

AV  has  'king's  palace.' 

2.  Another  word  meaning  royal  or  stately  dwelling-place  is 
?3*n,  Jiekal  (2  K.  20  18  Is.  13  22,  etc.),  ultimately  perhaps  <x 
loan-word  through  Ass.  from  Sumer.  e-gal= '  great  house';  so 
BDB  ;  cp  Haupt,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Phil.,  Oct.  1887,  pp.  273/; ; 
G.  Hoffm.  Phon.  Inschr.  25  n.  1  (from  ^DH,  '  to  inclose '). 

3.  pC~iX  'armon,  \/0"lK,  occurs  mainly  in  the  prophetical 
books  (Is.  25  2  32 14  Jer.  30  18  Am.  1  47  10 12  ;  see  also  Ps.  48414 
[3r3])-  MT  has  -Son  n*3  pDIK,  'citadel*  (but  EV  'palace') 
'of  the  king's  house'  in  1  K.  16  18  2  K.  15 25.  Here,  however, 
©  (avrpov,  evavrCov  [BA],  ev  [L]),  and  Jon.  (pTi,K  =  |mj«),  may 
point  (see  Klost.)  to  the  conjectural  reading  miitt  =  a.v&ptov  or 
avSpeutv  (Herod.  1  34,  etc.),  the  men's  apartment  or  banqueting- 
hall(cp  Moore's  suggestion,  Porch,  3).  In  2Ch.36i9rp/vijD"IN-S3» 
'all  her  [Jerusalem's]  palaces,'  represents  the  'jnj  n'3-70,  'every 
great  house,'  of  2  K.  25  9. 

4-  nUD^K,  'almdndth,  in  Is.  13 22!  (AV  'desolate  houses,' 
AVmg;.  'palaces,'  RV  'castles')  ought  probably  to  be  read 
JllJD-iN  (Pesh.,  Tg.,  Vg.  ;    Di.   and  most).     The  alleged  sense 

castle'  for  Ass.  almattu  (Frd.  Del.  formerly  [cp  BDBJ)  is  not 
made  out. 

5-  pD*irii  harmdn.  Am.  4  3,  where  AV  takes  pmn  as  =  TIDIK- 

1  Perhaps  from  a  root  = '  to  grind  to  powder';  cp  Syr.  ethpakkak. 
May  we  connect  with  <f>vKos  (orig.  sea-weed)  'red  colour';  cp 
ua.yfucuSifuca.re i  rouge  dye?  Or  have  we  a  mere  accidental 
coincidence? 

Vv.MM  in  OLZ,  1900,  p.  399,  proposes  to  read  ononi  (a 
denom.  of  QnD  ;  see  preceding  col.,  n.  3)  instead  of  uvTfl  \  an  in- 
S^'cmsbut  not  altogether  necessary  change. 

Whence  (through  the  nouns  kahl,  kihal)  by  successive 
changes  of  meaning  comes  the  modern  'Alcohol.'  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  old  supposition  that  an  allusion 
to  the  practice  is  made  in  wyy  niipe'p,  Is.  3  16  (cp  j  «  *« , 
fucare). 
,  Lat.  Palatium  (\//>a,  'protect'),  the  name  of  the  first  of 
the  seven '  hills  of  Rome  to  be  built  on,  that  on  which  Augustus 
nxed  his  residence. 
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But  see  Harmon,  to  which  add  that,  according  to  Cheyne, 
JIDin  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  S*«DnT  (Jerahmeel).  See 
Prophet,  §§  10,  35. 

6.  and  7.  nVH,  HV3T3,  birah,  blraniyydth ;  Gk.  0apiS.  See 
Castle,  3,  and  cp  Jerusalem,  col.  2425  and  n.,  col.  2428  ;  also 
Temple. 

8.  frva,  tlrdh  ;  Cant.  89  (RV  ( turret,'  RVmg.  '  battlements  '), 
Ezek.  25  4  (RV  '  encampments  '),  Ps.  69  27  [25]  AVmg.  (EV  '  habi- 
tation,' RV"'K-  'encampment').     See  Camp,  §  1. 

9.  fISN,  'appt'deu,  in  Dan.  11 45,  of  the  1312N  ^ilX  '  the  tents 
of  his  palace'— i.e.,  'the  tents  which  form  his  (Antiochus's)  head- 
quarters.' An  Aram,  loan-word  =  Old  Pers.  apaddna  'palace' 
(?  see  BDB).  But  the  supposed  sense  is  not  good,  and  the 
loan-word  is  unexpected.     See  Elvmais  ;  Peksepolis. 

10.  avkrt  Mt.  263,  etc.  ;  RV  Court  \q.v.\. 

11.  npaiTutpiov  Phil.  1  13,  etc.     See  Pk/etokium. 

Of  David's  palace  all  we  are  told  is  that  it  was  built 
by  carpenters  and  masons  sent  by  Hiram  king  of  Tyre 
2  1  K  5-8  ^2  S-511}-  Of  the  palace  buildings  of 
Solomon,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  in  1  K.  5-8  ;  this  description, 
however,  is  not  such  as  enables  us  to  form  a  clear  con- 
ception of  all  the  details.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
text  has  been  greatly  worked  over  and  is  very  corrupt,1 
the  description  itself  is  very  unequal.  Whilst  the 
temple  (upon  which  the  attention  of  a  later  age  naturally 
concentrated  itself)  is  described  with  great  fulness, 
we  learn  of  various  secular  buildings  little  more  than 
the  names.  It  is  plain  that  the  buildings  intended  for 
the  king's  private  residence  were  less  known  to  the 
author,  simply  because  he  had  little  or  no  access 
to  them.  He  seems  to  have  been  -  priest,  or  at  all 
events  not  a  palace  official.  As  regards  the  royal 
harem,  moreover,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  author 
could  not  be  in  a  position  to  describe  it.  To  this 
must  be  added  a.  certain  want  of  skill  on  his  part : 
that  he  was  unpractised  in  this  kind  of  description  is 
shown,  not  only  by  the  awkwardness  of  his  style,  but 
also  more  particularly  by  the  fact  that  he  often  leaves 
out  of  sight  and  omits  altogether  those  very  points  which 
are  most  important  of  all  for  enabling  the  reader  to 
form  a  picture  of  a  building.  Finally,  to  us  still  more 
than  to  the  old  copyists  the  technical  expressions  are 
often  very  obscure,  indeed  quite  unintelligible.  In  these 
circumstances  we  must  give  up  all  hope  of  reaching 
a  complete  understanding  of  our  present  text  (cp  below, 

§5/)- 

So  much,   at  least,  we  can  clearly  gather  from  the 

description  :  that  the  buildings  of  Solomon  formed  one 

.   ™.  .      great    whole,    a     mutually    connected 

'  group.     The  group  was  all  contained 

within  a  single  enclosure  (nVian  ism),2  made  of  three 

courses  of  great  hewn  stones  (n'np*  D'jnx),  and  a  course 

1  On  the  contents  of  these  chapters,  cp  Stade  in  ZATW 
3129-177  (1883),  and  the  commentaries  of  Klostermann,  Ben- 
zinger,  and  Kittel.  The  narrative  does  not  come  before  us  in 
its  original  form  ;  it  has  undergone  much  redaction  and  received 
many  additions,  especially  in  that  part  which  treats  of  the 
temple  and  its  furniture.  Moreover,  it  has  suffered  greatly  at 
the  hands  of  copyists,  so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  worst  preserved 
texts  we  have.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this  ;  but  the  main 
one  undoubtedly  is  that  much  of  the  architectural  terminology, 
and  indeed  much  else  of  the  often  difficult  technical  description, 
was  no  longer  intelligible  to  the  later  copyists,  who  had  not  the 
objects  themselves  before  their  eyes.  To  supplement  the  de- 
scription from  other  sources  is  possible  only  in  the  case  of  the 
temple  ;  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  buildings  now  under  con- 
sideration, we  have  no  other  accounts  whatever. 

As  for  the  date  at  which  the  description  was  composed,  Stade 
lays  weight  principally  on  the  fact  that  the  temple  by  that  time  had 
already  absorbed  all  the  main  interest,  and  that  the  royal  castle 
had  taken  a  place  of  only  subordinate  importance,  which  was  far 
from  having  been  the  case  in  Solomon's  time,  or  that  of  his 
immediate  successors.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  has  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  description  itself  there  is  not  wanting  evi- 
dence which  goes  to  show  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
redaction  merely,  and  that  in  its  original  form  this  predominance 
of  the  temple  was  not  observable.  The  present  order,  for 
example,  which  makes  the  building  of  the  royal  residence,  one 
might  almost  say,  a  mere  incident  between  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  the  preparing  of  the  temple  furniture,  and  brings  in 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  whole 
undertaking,  cannot  be  the  original  one. 

2  ")an  means  both  'court,'  and  also  the  wall  enclosing  it. 
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of  cedar  beams  above  (i  K.7gi2  ;  cp  Benz.  ad  loc). 
Within  this  enclosure  lay  all  the  separate  buildings  and, 
more  particularly,  the  temple,  which  in  turn  lay  within 
an  enclosed  court  of  its  own.  This  is  referred  to  as  the 
inner  court  (rrp'jsrr  -isnn  or  rrD'psn  mn*  n*a  nan  ;  i  K. 
636  7i2#).  In  Jer.  36 10  this  court  containing  the  temple 
is  called  the  'upper'  (AV  'higher')  court;  one  went 
down  from  it  through  the  '  New  gate '  to  the  king's 
house  (Jer.  26 10).  This  is  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  : 
the  palace  lay  on  a  lower  level  than  the  temple,  and 
accordingly  we  are  to  understand  that  the  '  great  court' 
was  lower  than  the  temple  court,  which  rose  above  it  as 
a  higher  terrace.  This  temple  court  also  was  enclosed 
by  a  wall  of  three  courses  of  hewn  stones,  surmounted 
by  a  course  of  cedar  beams.  Like  the  temple,  the 
royal  palace,  together  with  the  harem,  was  surrounded 
by  its  own  enclosure.  This  is  called  in  the  description 
of  the  buildings  '  the  other  court '  (nnnxn  nsnn  ;  1  K. 
78),  but  elsewhere  (2K.2O4)  'the  middle  court' 
(naj'nn  nsnn).  From  the  standpoint  of  this  last  narra- 
tive— for  Isaiah  goes  from  the  royal  palace  through  the 
middle  court    into    the  city — the    temple  court  is    the 
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Fig.  i — Plan  of  the  buildings  of  Solomon  (after  Stade). 
1.  'Great  court.'     2.  '  Second  court.'     3.  '  Court  of  the  Temple.' 
4.  House   of  the  forest  of  Lebanon.      5.  Hall  of  Pillars. 
6.  Hall   of  Judgment.     7.   Royal  Palace.     8.   Harem.     9. 
Temple.     10.  Altar. 

*  inner,'  that  containing  the  royal  palace  proper  is  the 
'  middle,'  and  that  in  which  the  state  buildings  are 
situated  is  the  'outer'  court.  To  infer,  however,  that 
this  last  was  a  distinct  court  separated  off  like  the  two 
others  by  an  enclosing  wall  of  its  own  is  not  necessary  ; 
it  is  excluded  by  the  formal  description,  which  knows 
nothing  of  any  such  court.  As  the  subjoined  plan 
shows,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  this  court  may  simply 
be  identical  with  that  portion  of  the  great  court  which 
contains  these  state  buildings.  Neither  did  the  state 
buildings  require  to  be  shut  off  from  the  great  court  by 
a  wall  of  their  own  ;  for  access  to  them,  as  distinguished 
from  the  temple  and  the  king's  private  palace,  was  free 
to  every  one.  Further,  as  regards  the  relation  of  the 
two  smaller  courts  to  the  great  court,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  great  court  enclosed  the  two  inner  courts  on  all 
sides,  so  that  the  outer  containing  wall  at  no  point 
coincided  with  any  one  of  the  inner  walls  (see  plan). 
Conversely,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that 
the  two  inner  enclosures — that  of  the  temple  and  that  of 
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the  royal  palace — were  separated  only  by  a  party  wall 
(see  plan),  so  that  the  king  could  go  directly  to  his 
palace- sanctuary  and  court-chapel  without  having  to 
pass  through  the  great  outer  court  that  was  open  to 
every  one. 

The  architectural  description  enumerates,  apart  from 
the  temple,  the  following  five  buildings  as  belonging  to 
the  one  group  we  have  spoken  of: — (a) 
the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K. 
7 1-5);  {b)  the  hall  of  pillars  (76);  (c) 
the  hall  of  judgment  (7?);  {d)  the  palace 
(78c);  (e)  the  harem  (jsd).  If  we  as- 
sume the  writer  to  have  followed  a  certain  order  in  his 
description,  the  enumeration  just  given  will  answer  to 
the  respective  situations  of  the  buildings,  so  that  the 
visitor  to  the  royal  castle  would  first  come  upon  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (4  in  plan)  ;  next  in 
order  he  would  come  to  the  state  buildings  (the  hall  of 
pillars  and  the  hall  of  judgment:  5  and  6  in  plan); 
behind  these,  he  found  enclosed  in  a  court  of  their  own 
the  buildings  set  apart  for  the  king's  own  use — dwelling- 
house  and  harem  (7  and  8  in  plan).  Lastly  came  the 
temple  (9  in  plan).  Thus  the  king's  palace  lay  '  in  the 
midst '  between  the  temple  and  the  public  buildings 
(see  above,  §  3).  That  the  palace  properly  so-called 
lay  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  temple  is 
expressly  testified  moreover  by  Ezekiel,  who  charges  it 
as  a  sin  against  the  kings  of  Judah  that  they  had  defiled 
the  holy  name  of  Yahwe  by  '  setting  their  threshold  by 
my  threshold,  and  their  doorpost  beside  my  doorpost, 
and  there  was  but  a  wall  between  me  and  them '  (Ezek. 
43  7/.). 

The  configuration  of  the  ground  enables  us  to  draw 
more  precise  conclusions  as  to  the  position  of  the 
buildings.  As  has  been  shown  elsewhere  (Jerusalem, 
§§  16-20,  and  plan),  the  'city  of  David,'  Zion.and  Moriah 
are  practically  the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  city  of 
David,  the  palace  of  David,  the  palace  of  Solomon,  and 
the  temple  lay  all  of  them  upon  the  eastern  hill.  The 
ancient  contour  of  this  hill  has  been  adequately  ascer- 
tained by  excavations  (cp  Jerusalem,  col.  2410,  plan). 
It  is  an  exceedingly  narrow  spur  of  a  high  plateau  which 
first  runs  from  NW.  to  SE. ,  then,  at  a  point  a  little  to 
the  S.  of  the  S.  wall  of  the  modern  Haram,  turns  its 
direction  from  NNE.  to  SSW.  In  this  direction  also 
the  hill  gradually  sinks  in  terraces,  till  it  suddenly  falls 
away  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  eastern  and 
western  flanks  are  still  steeper  than  this  abrupt  southern 
slope.  By  small  side  valleys  the  hill  is  divided  into 
three  summits  (cp  Benz.  HA  43),  and  of  these  only  the 
middle  terrace,  now  occupied,  broadly  speaking,  by  the 
Haram  enclosure,  presents  an  area — level,  or  at  least 
capable  of  being  levelled — of  appreciable  size  (about 
100  metres,  328  ft.  in  length,  and  40-50  metres,  131- 
164  ft.  in  breadth),  which  is  situated  approximately  in 
the  centre  of  the  Haram  enclosure.  It  is  here  that 
nature  on  the  last  hill  has  provided  her  site  for  great 
buildings.  The  fall  of  the  ridge  towards  the  SE., 
moreover,  was  also  not  so  great  but  that  it  was  pos- 
sible, without  excessive  labour,  to  erect  some  additional 
buildings  on  the  ridge  at  a  somewhat  lower  level. 
Nowhere  else  on  the  E.  hill  was  there  space  for  any 
considerable  aggregate  of  buildings  ;  the  ground  would 
have  first  required  to  be  made  by  gigantic  substructions. 
Now,  many  considerations  support  the  conclusion — and 
there  are  none  against  it — that  the  temple  of  Solomon 
stood  approximately  where  the  '  dome  of  the  rock'  now 
is — more  precisely  that  it  stood  to  the  W.  of  the  sacred 
rock,  on  which,  doubtless,  the  altar  of  burnt -offering 
stood  (see  Temple).  With  this  as  a.  starting-point,  it 
becomes  practicable  to  infer  the  sites  of  the  remaining 
buildings  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  The  whole 
complex  of  buildings,  we  may  be  sure,  occupied  much 
less  space  than  the  modern  Haram.  For  the  external 
walls  of  the  Haram  are,  speaking  broadly,  the  work  of 
Herod,  and  he,  as  we  know,  considerably  enlarged  the 
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temple  area.  Moreover,  so  far  as  Solomon's  buildings 
are  concerned,  we  are  precluded  from  assuming  sub- 
structions similar  to  those  which  astonish  us  in  the  work 
of  Herod  by  the  statement  that  the  great  outer  wall 
consisted  of  only  three  courses  (see  above,  §  3).  Such 
a  thing  could  not  possibly  be  said  of  any  wall  like  that 
which  we  now  see.     We  shall  therefore  be  fully  justified 
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Fig.  2. — Ground  plan  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
in  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  buildings  of 
Solomon  adapted  themselves  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  conditions  of  the  site.      In  that  case  the  royal  castle" 
can  only  have  extended  in  a  southerly  or  south-westerly 
direction   from   the    temple,    following   the   ridge    and 
descending  in  terraces.      Neither  eastwards,   nor  west- 
wards, nor   northwards  from   the  temple  could  space 
have  been  obtained  without  making  great  substructions. 
All  the  incidental  notices  of  the  buildings  in  question  in 
the  OT  fit  in  with  the  site 
now  supposed.     The  palace 
proper,  if  it  was  to  the  SE. 
of  the   temple,    lay    on    a 
lower  level  ;    compare  the 
regular  form  of  expression 
which  tells  us  that  one  -went 
up  from  the  palace  to  the 
temple  ( Jer.  26 10),  but  came 
down  from  the    temple  to 
the  palace  (2   K.  2 19    Jer. 
22  r  369/}.      On  the  other 
side  the  palace  lay  higher 
than  the  buildings  that  ex- 
tended    along     the     ridge 
south-eastwards,  and  higher 
than  the  old  city  of  David 
with    David's     palace,     as 
again  we  learn  from  other 
texts  :  Solomon  brings  the 
ark  up  from  the  old    city 
of  David   into   his    castle-     * 
sanctuary    (1  K.  81),    and 
Pharaoh's   daughter    came 
up  into  the  house  which  Solomon   had 
(1  K  924). 
The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K.  7 1-5)  is 
5  Housp  of  ^escr't>ed    more   fully    than    any   of   the 
'forpdt  nf     otners  >  but  tne  description,  in  precisely 
t   u  the    most    important    points,    cannot    be 

made  out  with  any  certainty.      The  name 
is  derived  from  the  upper  story  resting  on  45  pillars 
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of  cedar  of  Lebanon,  arranged  in  three  rows  (so  (£bal  ; 
fig.  2  ;  MT,  four  rows) 1  of  fifteen  pillars  each.  Cedar 
beams  upon  these  support  the  superstructure,  which  is 
also  roofed  with  cedar.  According  to  the  text  as  it  now 
stands,  what  we  are  to  understand  is  most  probably  a 
large  hall  above  which  was  a  second  story  containing 
chambers  (see  fig.  4).  The  ground  floor  was  a  single 
large  hall,  100  cubits  (about 
49.44  metres,  162  ft.)2  in 
length  by  50  cubits  (about 
24. 72  metres,  81  ft. )  in  width. 
The  number  of  pillars  in  each 
row  being  fifteen,  the  distance 
between  each  from  centre  to 
centre  comes  out  as  (100 
-+-  16  =}  6£  cubits  (3.09 
metres,  10  ft.) — a  very 
moderate  interval,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  pillars  themselves  must 
have  been  of  considerable 
thickness.  In  the  breadth  of 
the  apartment,  if  we  regard 
the  three  rows  as  all  inside 
the  ground  plan,  the  corre- 
sponding distance  from  pillar 
to  pillar  gives  (50-7-4=  )  12^ 
cubits  (6.18  metres,  20 J  ft.) 
as  the  distance  to  be  spanned 
by  the  beams  of  the  roof,  a 
very  appreciable  distance. 
The  latter  becomes  greater 
(see  fig.  4)  if  we  suppose 
with  some  interpreters  that 
one  of  the  three  rows  of  pillars 
formed  at  the  same  time  the  front  wall ;  this  would 
give  an  interval  of  (50-^3=  )  16.6  cubits  (8.25  metres, 
27  ft. ).  This  would  be  for  cedar  beams  a  very 
great  span  ;  the  other  interpretation  is  therefore  the 
more  probable.  The  more  moderate  span  thus  given 
is  further  diminished  by  the  beams  above  having 
'  shoulder  pieces '  (rriflns  ;  so  <©,  ibfiiai ;  in  v.  7b  for  MT 
Films  1  'beams;  cp  fig.  3).     The  height  of  the  building 


"To" 


Fig   3      Section  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lehanon, 
built   for  her 


is  given  as  30  cubits.  If  of  this  total  we  allow  some 
7  cubits  for  the  upper  story,  and  another  3  cubits  for 
its  plinth,  roof,  and  floor,  there  remains  for  the  hall 
itself  a  height  of  20  cubits,  which  presents  no  difficulty. 

1  That   the  rows  were  three  appears  from  v.  -$b,  where  the 
pillars  are  forty-five  and  the  row  contains  fifteen. 

2  On  the  assumption  that  the  cubit  intended  is  the  longer 
cubit,  see  Weights  and  Measures. 
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For  a  hall  of  these  dimensions  the  window  openings 
would  have  to  be  many  and  large.  With  regard  to 
these,  however,  as  also  with  regard  to  the  doors  and  to 
the  stairs  for  reaching  the  upper  story,  the  present  text 
leaves  us  entirely  at  a  loss,  w.  t,b  and  s&  being  quite 
unintelligible.  All  we  can  gather  is  that  the  windows 
and  doors  were  four-cornered,  as  distinguished  from  the 
entrance  (e.g. )  into  the  holy  of  holies,  which  was  five- 
cornered  (631),  the  lintel  being  in  two  pieces  and  form- 
ing an  angle.  Very  possibly  the  front  wall,  and  perhaps 
also  the  back  wall,  was  broken  by  some  pillars  so  as  to 
gain  more  light.  This  is  assumed  in  fig.  -4.  This  hall 
of  pillars  no  doubt  served,  as  also  Josephus  informs  us 
(Ant.  viii.  32,  §  133),  as  a  place  of  assembly.  The 
upper  story  was,  we  may  conjecture,  divided  into 
separate  chambers.  We  may  perhaps  conceive  the 
arrangement  to  have  been  that  three  longitudinal  walls 
rested  upon  the  three  rows  of  pillars  on  the  ground 
floor  ;  this  is  at  least  the  most  natural,  architecturally 
speaking.  In  these  three  walls,  doors  and  window 
openings  facing  one  another  must  have  been  pierced 
for  the  admission  of  light  ;  this  may  perhaps  be  what  is 
referred  to  in  w.  46  si.      In  connection  with  the  stairs 
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architecture  that  differs  considerably  from  that  hitherto 
current.  He  has  adduced  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  most  original  and  simplest  form  of  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Syrian  palace  was  a  walled  parallelogram, 
the  interior  of  which  was  completed  by  constructions  of 
wood  in  such  a  manner  that  chambers  for  dwelling  and 
storage  were  obtained  by  means  of  galleries  running 
round  the  walls.  According  to  Friedrich  the  palaces 
of  the  Philistines  and  of  the  Moabites  conformed  to  this 
type.  He  will  have  it  that  the  temple  also  was  built  on 
this  plan  (with  a  wooden  framework  in  the  interior),  and 
he  brings  together  all  the  other  buildings  of  Solomon, 
alike  the  royal  residence  and  the  state  buildings,  into 
one  great  building — the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon. 
The  main  and  characteristic  part  of  this  palace  complex 
he  finds — in  accordance  with  this  N.  Syrian  style  of 
architecture— in  the  great  hall  stretching  through  the 
whole  enclosure  of  the  house  (throne-room  and  judgment- 
hall)  in  the  centre  of  the  complex,  having  its  roof  sup- 
ported by  many  wooden  pillars.  All  other  apartments, 
the  royal  residence,  the  harem,  storerooms,  and  the 
like,  he  regards  merely  as  side -chambers  connected 
with  this  hall.  That  this  collection  of  all  the  buildings 
into  a  single  large  build- 
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Fig.  4.-  House  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (after  Stade). 


which  we  must  imagine  somewhere,  there  will  have  been 
in  the  upper  story  some  corridor  or  passage  from  which 
the  chambers  on  cither  side  opened.  As  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  chambers  on  the  inner  side  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves,  for  we  learn  that  this  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  was  not  inhabited  but  served  as  an 
armoury  (1  K.  10 16/  Is.  228  ;   cpoPa). 

When  we  consider  how  few  are  the  certain  data  we 

possess  regarding  this  building,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 

nth        at  t^iat  otner  interpreters  of  the  text  have 

arrived  at  quite  different  conclusions  from 


ing  is  not  reconcilable 
with  our  present  text  is 
obvious  ;  we  read  in  it 
quite  clearly  of  various 
separate  buildings.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must 
concede  the  possibility 
that  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  was 
erected  as  one  of  the 
separate  buildings  of 
the  citadel  in  this  N. 
Syrian  palace  style  ;  the 
use  of  wooden  pillars 
was  naturally  an  im- 
portation in  S.  Syria, 
which  was  poor  in  timber. 


theories 
of  it. 


those  suggested  above,  (i. )  Furthest  re- 
moved from  this  conception  of  the  building 
as  ti  large  hall  with  pillars  and  an  upper  story,  are 
those  attempted  reconstructions  which  agree  in  assum- 
ing an  open  enclosure  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
shallow  building.  In  the  lower  story  this  building  was 
arranged  as  a  covered  portico  ;  the  three  upper  stories 
consisted  of  series  of  chambers  (so  Keil,  Thenius, 
Klostermann).  We  are  not  called  upon  here  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  how  the  various  writers  have  sought  to 
bring  this  reconstruction  into  agreement  with  the  wording 
of  the  text  ;  but  we  may  say  that  more  or  less  violence 
is  done  to  it  by  all  of  them  ;  nowhere  does  it  make  any 
mention  of  a  courtyard  or  of  a  three-storied  building  or 
of  a  portico  ;  such  a  reconstruction,  moreover,  demands 
the  assumption  of  a  greatly  increased  number  of  pillars 
(Thenius  for  example  gives  400  to  his  court  of  pillars). 

(ii. )  More  attention  is  due  to  a  third  attempt  at  recon- 
struction by  Friedrich  (see  below,  $  11);  it  is  indeed 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  present  text,  but  as  against 
this  difficulty  it  has  to  be  said  that  it  finds  a  strong 
support  in  the  history  of  architectural  art.  A  close 
examination  of  Assyrian  buildings  in  particular  leads 
Friedrich  to  a  characterisation  of  the  Phoenician-Syrian 
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Next  in  the  description,  after  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon,  we  read  (1  K.  76)  of  the  hall  of  pillars 
7.  The  hall  of  fcn'->?  **?*)•  U  measured  50  cubits 
pillars  *J>r  3°'  anc*  *n  fr°nt  °f  ft  was  a  Porcn 
with  pillars  and  a  flight  of  steps 
(perron  ;  or  a  projecting  roof?  the  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
word  ny  here  used  is  quite  unknown).  We  may  perhaps 
suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  ante- 
room, or  waiting-room,  to  the  hall  of  audience  which 
(see  below,  §  8)  is  mentioned  immediately  afterwards  in 
the  description,  and  on  this  account  we  might  think  of 
it  as  also  architecturally  connected  with  the  other.  The 
word  dSix  is  also  used  of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple. 
Klostermann,  starting  from  this  employment  of  the  hall, 
suggests  ttiat  we  should  read  its  Hebrew  designation  as 
DHCj'n  c'rst — i-e.y  the  hall  of  those  who  stood  waiting 
on  the  king's  service,  or  who  as  petitioners  in  their  own 
affairs  or  as  appellants  to  his  justice  were  waiting  for  an 
audience. 

Of  the  judgment-hall  (1  K.  77),  which,  as  suggested 

above,  perhaps  constituted  with  the  hall  of  pillars  but 

ft    Th     h   11    one  building,  we  are  not  told  either  the 

f  '    Honn      +  dimensions  or  the  construction.      All  we 

J      S111       •  learn  is  that  its  walls  were  panelled  with 

cedar   up    to    the    roof.       The    purpose  of   the  hall    is 

expressed  by  its  very  designation  (judgment-hall,  c?w 

uss'sn)  ;  it  was  here  that  the  king  sat  in  judgment  (see 

Government,   §  19),   and   here    too   that   he   usually 

gave    audience.       The    great    ivory    throne    with    the 

lions,   which    is   described   as  one    of  the   wonders   of 

the    world    (1  K.  10 18-20),    stood    there,    whence    the 

hall   was    also    called    the    throne-room     (neoh  c^x  ; 

ik.77). 

'  Inwards  '  from  this  hall,  in  an  enclosure  of  their  own 
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(see  above,  §  3),  were  the  palace  and  harem  (1  K.  78). 


9.  Palace 


Of  the  palace  or  '  residence '  of  Solomon 


j  u««««,    (g^  3C1  "ww  fora)  we  are  told  that  it  was 
and  harem.  *  -     ■■■-     ■--•      ••'  . 

built  after  the  same  manner  as  the  judg- 
ment-hall,— thus,  doubtless,  with  a  hall  in  the  lower 
story  and  panelled  with  cedar.  This  palace  seems  also 
to  have  served  as  residence  for  Solomon's  wives  ;  at 
least  we  are  not  told  of  a  separate  house  for  them,  only 
the  most  illustrious  of  them  all — the  Egyptian  princess 
— received  a  separate  dwelling,  which  was  built  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  throne-room  and  Solomon's  palace 
(1  K.  78).  Where  it  was  situated  we  are  not  expressly 
informed  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace  and  perhaps  contiguous 
with  it  (so  Stade,  see  Fig.  1) — at  any  rate  with  the 
court  of  the  palace,  the  '  middle  '  court  (see  above,  §  3). 
With  regard  to  all  these  buildings  what  is  brought 
into  special  prominence  is  that  they  were  built  of 
„  ,     .  .  'costly'  —  i.e.,     great  —  stones.       These 

10.  material  blockg  were  on  {^th  the  inner  and  the 
and  style.    omer  side  cm  with  the  saw  (lK79.H)p 

whilst  elsewhere,  as  the  old  Phoenician  architectural 
remains  show,  the  Phoenicians  often  built  with  rough- 
faced  rustic  work  (r«>7/<.-<.7).  For  the  foundation,  stones 
of  from  8  to  10  cubits  (about  4-5  metres,  13-16^  ft.) 
in  length  with  proportionate  breadth  and  thickness  were 
used.  In  the  superstructure  smaller  blocks,  yet  still  of 
considerable  size  (rpra  niiss  n'np;  D'J3X,  stones — i.e., 
blocks  hewn  according  to  measure  ;  1  K.  7  "),  and  cedar 
timber  were  employed.  From  foundation  to  cope  only 
fine  large  blocks  were  employed  ;  this  was  the  case  even 
with  the  wall  of  the  great  enclosure  (see  above),1  whilst 
elsewhere  the  Hebrews,  little  skilled  in  such  construc- 
tions, were  wont  simply  to  superpose  undressed  stones 
one  upon  another  (cp  Benzinger,  HA  231^).  This 
employment  of  large  blocks  is  quite  characteristic  of 
Phoenician  architecture.  It  is  a  priori  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  it  was  applied  in  the  case  of 
Solomon's  buildings.  A  Hebrew  architecture  as  such 
there  never  was  ;  stone-working  and  the  art  of  erecting 
detached  houses  was  at  that  time  something  rather 
unfamiliar  to  the  Israelites.  David  and  Solomon 
alike,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  summon  Phoe- 
nician masons  to  their  aid,  and  these  naturally  built  in 
the  style  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Of  this 
Phoenician  architecture  Renan  makes  the  remark,  which, 
will  apply  also  to  the  buildings  of  Solomon:  'The 
fundamental  principle  of  their  architecture  is  the  hewn 
rock,  not  as  in  Greece  the  pillar.  The  wall  takes  the 
place  of  the  hewn  rock  without  losing  this  characteristic 
entirely.'  Hence  the  partiality  for  building  with  huge 
square  blocks  ;  the  greater  the  blocks  the  greater  the 
resemblance  to  the  rocks.  That  these  palaces  of  David 
and  Solomon,  built  of  hewn  stone,  though  insignificant 
compared  with  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  Phoenicia,  should  have  struck  the  Hebrews 
in  their  then  stage  of  culture  as  in  the  highest  degree 
wonderful  need  not  cause  us  surprise. 

For  the  older  literature,  see  Bahr,  Der  Salomonische  Temfiel 

tnit  Beriicksichtigitng  seines    Verhaltnisses    zur    hebraischen 

Architektur  iiberhauf>t,    1849;    see    further 

11.  Literature.   Stade,  '  Der  Text  des  Berichtes  iiber  Salomos 

Bauten  ' :  ZA  TWA  129-177  [1883] ;  the 
archaeologies  of  Jahn,  Saalschtitz,  Scholz,  Schegg,  Hamberg,  de 
Wette-Rabiger,  Keil,  de  Vis^er,  Benzinger,  Nowack  ;  the  com- 
mentaries of  Keil,  Thenius,  Klostcrmann,  Benzinger,  and  Kittel 
on  1 K.  5-7 ;  the  Dictionaries  of  Schenkel,  Winer,  Riehm, 
Herzog,  and  Smith,  under  the  various  headings.  Also  Stade, 
Cm 311/,  Kittel,  Gesch.  d.  Heb.^i^ff.,  Kahler,  Lehrb.  d. 
bibl.  Gesch.  ii.  1 384^  ;  Th.  Friedrich,  Tempel  «.  Palast 
Salomos,  1887,  and  Die  vorderasiatische  Holztektonik,  180,1  ; 
Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  Tart,  v.  ;  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem  et  la  Maison  du  Bois-Liban,  1889. 

I-  B.,  §§  *ff. 

1  MT,  l^nn  iy  pnD,  yields  no  sense,  since  the  court  cannot 
m  any  case  have  Seen  paved  with  colossal  blocks.  Delete  Y^^t 
which  U  a  mere  repetition,  through  oversight,  of  the  pnD  shortly 
before,  and  translate  *isnn  iy  as  above  :  '  bis  auf  die  Hofmauer 
binaus.*    See  Benzinger,  adloc. 
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PALESTRA  (ttaAaictpa),  2  Mace.  4 14  RV,  AV 
'  place  of  exercise.'  See  Wrestling,  and  cp  Hellen- 
ism, §  5. 

PALAL  (??S,  §   50 ;    cp  Pallu  and  Pelaliah  ; 

fyaXaX  [B],  <f>a\a>c  [«],  <£aAaf  [A],  </>aA\>)  [L]),  b.  Uzai,  one  of  the 
repairers  of  the  wall  (Neh.  3  25). 

PALANQUIN  (fnSK  ;  <h0p[e]lON)  Cant.  39  RV. 

The  Revisers  appear  to  suggest  as  possible  a  connection  of 
appirydn  with  Sanskr.  parayanka  =  palanquin.  RVm&.  'car 
of  state '  (AV  '  chariot,'  mg.  '  bed ').  See  Litter,  §  1 ; 
Canticles,  §  15. 

PALENESS  {fipy),  Jer.  306.     See  Colours,  §  11. 
PALESTINE 


Extent  (§  1). 

General  geography  (§  2). 

Geology  (§  3).^ 

Physical  divisions  (§§  4-12). 

Wnler  (§  13). 

Climate  (§  14a). 

Flora  (§  14*). 


Fauna  (§§  i4c-/j). 

Political  geography  (§§  15-17). 

General  names  (§  18) 

Later  divisions  (§  19). 

Trade  routes  (§  20). 

Population  (§  21). 

Literature  (§  22). 


By  Palestine l  is  to  be  understood  in  general  the 
country  seized  and  mainly  occupied  by  the  Hebrew 
_  p  .  .  people.  We  thus  exclude  the  portion  of 
territory  which  they  held  only  for  a  time, 
or  only  according  to  an  ideal  demarcation  (cp  Nu.  34 
[P])  by  which  the  land  of  the  Israelites  was  made  to  ex- 
tend from  the  '  river  of  Egypt '  to  Hamath  (?) ;  we  accept, 
on  the  other  hand,  another  ancient  tradition  which 
fixes  the  extreme  borders  at  Dan  (at  the  foot  of  Hermon) 
in  the  N.  and  at  Beersheba  in  the  S. ,  thus  excluding 
the  Lebanon  district  and  a  portion  of  the  southern 
desert.  In  like  manner,  though  with  certain  limitations 
to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  the  country  E.  of  Jordan 
stretched  from  the  foot  of  Hermon  in  the  N.  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Arnon.  Towards  the  W.  the 
natural  boundary — purely  ideal  so  far  as  occupation  by 
the  Israelites  was  concerned — was  the  Mediterranean  ; 
but  towards  the  E.  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  any  physical 
feature  more  definite  than  the  beginning  of  the  true 
steppe  region.  That  the  territory  of  Israel  extended  as 
far  as  Salcah  (E.  of  Bosra  at  the  foot  of  the  Hauran 
Mountains)  is  the  statement  of  an  ideal  rather  than  an 
historical  frontier  (Josh.  13 n). 

Palestine  thus  lies  between  310  and  330  20'  N.  lat. ; 
its  SW.  point  is  situated  about  34°  20'  E.  long. ,  some 
distance  S.  of  Gaza  (Ghazza),  its  NW.  point  about  35° 
15'  E.  long.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Litany  (el-Kasimiye). 
As  the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  stretches  E.  as  far  as 
35°  35''  i[  nas  a  breadth  in  the  N.  of  about  23  m.  and 
in  the  S.  of  about  80  m.  Its  length  may  be  put  down 
as  150  m.  ;  and,  according  to  the  English  engineers, 
whose  survey  included  Beersheba,  it  has  an  area  of 
6040  sq.  m.  For  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan  no  such 
precise  figures  are  available.  The  direct  distance  from 
Hermon  to  Arnon  is  about  120  m. ,  and  the  area  at  the 
most  may  be  estimated  at  3800  sq.  m.  The  whole 
territory  of  Palestine  is  thus  of  very  small  extent,  equal, 
in  fact,  to  not  more  than  a.  sixth  of  England.  The 
classical  writers  ridicule  its  insignificant  size. 

Palestine,  as  thus  defined,  consists  of  very  dissimilar 

districts,   and  borders  on  regions  of  the  most  diverse 

_  character.     To  the  S.  lies  a  mountainous 

2.  General    desertp  to  the  E   the  elevated  plateau  of 

geography.  the  gyrian  steppei   to  the  N.    Lebanon 

and   Antilibanus,  and  to    the  W.   the   Mediterranean. 

In  the  general  configuration  of  the  country  the  most 

striking  feature  is  that  it  does  not  rise  uninterruptedly 

from  the  sea-coast  to  the  eastern  plateau,  but  is  divided 

into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  deep  Jordan  valley, 

which  ends  in  an  inland  lake  (see  Jordan,  Dead  Sea). 

Nor  does   the   Jordan,    like  the   Nile  in    Egypt,    flow 

through  the  heart  of  the  country  and  form   its  main 

artery  ;  it  is  the  line  of  separation  between  regions  that 

1  On  the  name  see  below  §  18,  Philistines,  §  1 ;  cp  GASm. 
HG  p.  4  and  n.  2. 
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may  almost  be  considered  as  quite  distinct,  and  that 
too  (as  will  afterwards  appear)  in  their  ethnographic 
and  political  aspects.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
southern  sections  of  the  country  ;  for  even  at  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  the  Jordan  valley  begins  to  cut  so  deep  that 
crossing  it  from  either  direction  involves  a  considerable 
ascent. 

The  country  W.  of  Jordan  is  thus  a  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous region  which,  forming  as  it  were  a  southward 
continuation  of  Lebanon,  slopes  unsymmetrically  E. 
and  W. ,  and  stretches  S. ,  partly  as  i  plateau,  beyond 
the  limits  of  Palestine.  The  mountain  range  consists 
of  ?  great  number  of  individual  ridges  and  summits, 
from  which  valleys,  often  rapidly  growing  deeper,  run 
E.  and  W.  Towards  the  Mediterranean  the  slope  is 
very  gradual,  especially  in  the  more  southern  parts, 
where  the  plain  along  the  coast  is  also  at  its  broadest. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  cis-Jordan  country  lies  to  the 
W.  of  the  watershed.  Towards  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mountains  end  in  steep  cliffs  ;  and,  as 
the  Jordan  valley  deepens,  the  country  draining  towards 
it  sinks  more  abruptly,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
inhospitable.  The  plateaus  back  from  the  W.  coast-cliffs 
of  the  Dead  Sea  have  been  desert  from  ancient  times, 
and  towards  the  east  they  form  gullies  of  appalling 
depth.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  Jordan  the  mountains 
have  quite  a  different  character,  rising  from  the  river 
gorge  almost  everywhere  as  i  steep  wall  (steepest 
towards  the  S. )  which  forms  the  edge  of  the  great 
upland  stretching  E.  to  the  Euphrates. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  consist  in  the  main  of 
strata  of  the  chalk  formation  ;  of  older  precretaceous 
*    «     ,  rocks  can  be  mentioned  only  a  few  isolated 

&y-  instances  of  a  breccia-like  conglomerate, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  archaean  crystalline  schists 
and  older  porphyry,  and  traversed  by  dykes  and  veins 
of  old  plutonic  rock.  These  represent  the  oldest  rocks 
of  Palestine.  They  are  met  with  only  to  the  SE.  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Gor  es-Safiye)  and  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  W.  el-'Arabah,  where  they  are  still  covered  by  sand- 
stones and  dolomitic  limestones  of  the  carboniferous 
age.  The  chalk  strata  belong  to  the  upper  cretaceous 
(Cenomanian,  Turonian,  and  Senonian). 

The  strata  include  :  (i)  the  Nubian  sandstone  on  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  (2)  Limestone,  marl,  and  dolomite,  containing 
many  echinoderms,  oysters,  and  ammonites.  Fossils  are  found 
in  quantities  at  es-Salt  and  'Ayun  Musa  to  the  E.  of  Jordan,  as 
also  in  the  region  to  the  W.  of  Jerusalem  (on  this  last  the 
so  -called  mizzi  ahmar,  der-yasini,  and  mizzi  yehudi,  with 
Ammonites  Rotomagensis).  (3)  Massive  limestones,  dolomites, 
and  silicious  limestone,  with  Rudistes  and  Nerinea?  (the  Meleke, 
or  cave  rock,  and  mizzi  helu  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself). 
(4)  Yellowish-white  limestone  (sometimes  ringing  under  the 
hammer),  with  ammonites  (A.  quinguenodosus),  the  kakule  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  used  for  inscriptions  on  the  tombs.  (5) 
White  soft  chalk  marls  containing  lamellibranchs  (Leda  perdita), 
gasteropods,  and  baculites.  (6)  Gray  to  blackish  bituminous  and 
partly  phosphatic  limestones  containing  fish  remains  (asphalt 
limestones  of  Nebi  Musa),  alternating  with  variegated  red, 
yellow,  gray-green,  and  dazzling  white  marls,  with  much  gypsum 
and  dolomite.  (7)  Flint  beds  alternating  with  limestones  and 
marls  in  the  wilderness  of  Juda:a. 

Eocene  nummulitic  limestone  occurs  but  rarely  in 
Samaria  (Ebal,  Gerizim),  more  frequently  in  Galilee. 
Younger  tertiary  is  entirely  absent.  The  diluvial  strata, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  very  extensive  :  partly  of  marine 
origin  on  the  present  coasts  of  Sharon  and  the  Shephelah 
and  southwards  to  beyond  Beersheba,  partly  of  lacustrine 
origin,  deposited  by  the  formerly  greatly  extended  Dead 
Sea,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley  as  far  as  to  the  N.  end  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
and  deposited  beds  in  the  form  of  terraces.  Finally, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  dunes  on  the  coast,  and 
the  deposits  left  by  the  rivers. 

Volcanic  rocks  are  very  extensively  met  with  all 
around  the  sea  of  Tiberias  (Jaulan)  and  the  plain  of 
Jezreel  in  Galilee,  as  well  as  on  the  plateau  to  the  E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea  {Jebel  Shehan),  and  particularly  in 
Hauran  and  in  Trachonitis.  Cp  BASHAN,  §  a  and 
Trachomtis. 
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The  mountain  system  W.  of  Jordan  must  be  broken 

up  into  separate  groups,  which,  it  may  be  remarked, 

.      .  are  of  political  as  well  as  physical  sig- 

*•  *nysical     nifioance.      A  first  group,  consisting  of 

divisions :     the  country  N   of  the  plain  of  jezreel 

Upper  Galilee.  ^  map  of  Galileei  above,  facing  col. 

1631/),    may  be  subdivided    into    a    large    northern 

portion  with    summits  reaching  a  height  of  4000  ft., 

and  a  smaller  southern  portion  not  exceeding  2000  ft. 

The  northern,  the  Upper  Galilee  of  antiquity,  is  a 
mountainous  region  with  a  somewhat  intricate  system 
of  valleys,  stretching  from  the  Kasimlye  in  the  N.  to  a 
line  drawn  from  Acre  {'Akka)  towards  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias.  Of  the,  valleys  (more  than  thirty  in  number) 
which  trend  westwards  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Wadi 
Hubeishiye,  Wadi  'EzzTye,  and  Wadi  el-Karn  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  Not  far  W.  of  the  watershed  is  a 
plateau-like  upland  draining  northwards  to  the  Kasimlye. 
The  slope  to  the  Jordan  is  steep.  Jebel  Jermak,  a 
forest-clad  eminence  3934  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the 
highest  massif.  The  whole  territory  is  fruitful,  and 
forms  decidedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
best-wooded  districts  of  Palestine.  See  Galilee  i. ,  §  4. 
The  plain  along  the  Mediterranean  is  on  the  average 
hardly  a  mile  broad  ;  between  cliff  and  sea  there  is  at 
times  barely  room  for  a  narrow  road,  and  at  some  places 
indeed  a  passage  has  had  to  be  cut  out  in  the  rock. 
South  of  Ras  en-Nakura,  on  the  other  hand,  this  plain 
widens  considerably  ;  the  portion  named  after  the  town 
of  Acre  is,  as  far  as  the  town  itself,  about  4  m.  broad. 

The  mountain  structure  of  the  southern  subsection, 

or  Lower  Galilee,  is  of  a  different  character — low  chains 

_  (running    east    and    west    in    well  -  marked 

J,   ...  lines)  enclosing  elevated  plains.      Of  these 

Ixalilee.  pjajns  tne  most  important  is  that  of  Bat- 
tauf  (plain  of  Zebulun  or  Asochis),  an  extremely 
fertile  (in  its  eastern  parts  marshy)  depression  9  m. 
long  and  2  broad,  lying  400  to  500  ft.  above  the  sea, 
between  hills  1700  ft.  high.  To  the  SW. ,  about  700 
ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the  smaller  but  equally  fertile  plain 
of  Tor'an,  5  m.  long  and  t  m.  broad.  Among  the 
mountains  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  are  Nebi 
Sa'in  (1602)  near  Nazareth,  Jebel  es-Sih  (1838),  and 
especially,  to  the  E.  of  this  last,  Jebel  et-T6r  or  Tabor 
(1843),  an  isolated  wooded  cone  which  rises  on  all  sides 
with  considerable  regularity,  and  commands  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Eastwards  the  country  sinks  by  a  suc- 
cession of  steps  :  of  these  the  lava-strewn  plateau  of 
Sahl  el-Ahma,  which  lies  above  the  cliffs  that  look  down 
on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  but  is  300  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  deserves  mention. 

The  principal  valleys  of  the  whole  region  are  :  (t)  towards  the 
W.  the  great  basin  of  Nahr  Na'man  (Belus  of  the  ancients), 
whose  main  branch  is  Wadi  Khalzun,  known  in  its  upper  course 
as  Wadi  Sba'ib  or  Wadi  Khashab,  and,  farther  S.,  the  basin  of 
the  Wadi  Melek  (Wadi  Rummani),  which  flows  into  the  Nahr 
el-Mukatta'  (Kishon) ;  and  (2)  towards  the  E.  the  rapid-flowing 
Wadi  Rabadlye,  Wadi  el-Hamam,  and  Wadi  Fejjas. 

There   is    a   certain    connection   between   the  plains 
already  mentioned   (those  of  Battauf,  Acre,  etc. )  and 
_  .     the  great  plain  which,   with  an  average 

Zre  '  height  of  250  ft.  above  the  sea,  stretches 
S.  from  the  mountains  of  Galilee  and  separates  them 
from  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  of  Samaria  (the  central 
portion  of  the  cis-Jordan  country).  This  great  plain 
(see  map,  opp.  col.  1631/. ),  which  in  ancient  times  was 
known  as  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  and  also  as  the  valley 
of  Jezreel  or  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  now  bears  the 
name  of  Merj  Ibn  'Amir  (pasture-land  of  the  son  of 
'Amir),  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  whole  cis- 
Jordan  region  (Josephus  called  it  the  Great  Plain  par 
excellence;  cp  Ephraim  i. ,  §  3),  and  presents  the  only 
easy  passage  from  the  coast  districts  to  the  Jordan 
valley  and  the  country  beyond.  The  larger  portion  lies 
W.  of  the  watershed,  which  at  el-'Afule  is  260  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  narrower  application  of  the 
name,  the  whole  plain  forms  a  large  triangle  with  its 
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southern  corner  near  Jenln  and  its  western  near  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge  of  the  Nahr  el-Mukatta'  (for  here 
the  hills  of  Nazareth  shoot  out  towards  Carmel)  ;  and 
connected  with  it  are  various  small  plains  partly  running 
up  into  the  hills.  The  plain  to  the  S.  of  Acre,  in  which 
marshes  are  formed  by  the  Kishon  and  Na'man,  and 
various  other  recesses  towards  N.  and  E. ,  really  belong 
to  it. 

To  the  NE.  stretches  a  valley  bounded  in  one  direction  by 
Jebel  Nebi  Dahy  (the  Lesser  Hermon,  a  range  15  m.  long  and 
1690  ft.  high)  and  in  the  other  direction  by  the  hills  of  Nazareth 
and  Mount  Tabor,  where  lie  Iksfd  and  Deburiye(see  Chisloth- 
tabor,  Daberath)  ;  then  to  the  E.  of  the  watershed  lies  the 
Bire  valley,  and  the  well -watered  Wiidi  Jalud  from  Zer'In 
(Jezreel)  falls  away  towards  the  Jordan  between  the  slopes  of 
Jebel  Nebi  Dahy  and  the  more  southern  range  of  Jebel  Fuku' 
(cp  Gilboa,  Mount).  Finally,  towards  Jenin  in  the  S.  lies  the 
secondary  plain  of  'Amine. 

In  ancient  times  the  whole  country,  with  its  rich 
basaltic  loam,  was  densely  peopled  and  well  cultivated. 
See  Galilee  i.,  §  4. 

To  the  S.  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  which  still  belongs 
to  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  it  is  much  more  dirrl- 

-  f  T  ttpM  cu'1  to  discover  natural  divisions  (see 
'     *  '  map  of  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim ,  opp. 

col.  1311/ .  and  cp  Ephraim  i. ,  §3).  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  watershed,  which  here  runs  almost  regularly 
in  great  zigzags,  lie  several  plains  of  very  limited  extent. 

The  plain  of  'Arra.be  (700  to  800  ft.  above  the  sea)  connected 
SE.  with  the  Merj  el-Gharak,  which  having  no  outlet  becomes 
a  lake  in  the  rainy  season  ;  the  plain  of  Fendekumiye  (1200  ft.)  ; 
and  the  plain  of  Rujib,  E.  of  Shechem,  connected  with  the  plain 
of  Makhna  (1600  to  1800  ft.  ;  cp  Michmethah)  to  the  SW. 
The  highest  mountains  too  are  generally  near  the  watershed. 
In  the  E.  lies  the  south-westward  continuation  of  Gilboa.  In 
the  W.,  Mount  Carmel  (highest  point  1810  ft.,  monastery  470) 
meets  the  projection  of  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  and  sends  its 
wooded  ridge  far  to  the  N  W,  so  as  to  form  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  render  the  harbour  of  Haifa,  the  town 
at  its  foot,  the  best  on  all  the  coast  of  Palestine. 

The  belt  of  land  along  the  shore,  barely  200  yards 
ft  M  n't"        ^'ide,  is  the  northern  end  of  the  lowland 
■nlain         plain ,  which,  gradually  widening,  stretches 
"        '         S.  towards  Egypt. 

At  'AthlTt  (9  m.  S.)  it  is  already  2  m.  broad,  and  it  continues 
much  the  same  for  21  m.  to  the  Nahr  ez-Zerka  (named  by  the 
ancients  after  the  crocodile,  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  its 
marshes),  where  a  small  ridge  el-Khashm  projects  from  the 
highlands.  South  of  Nahr  ez-Zerka  begins  the  marvellously 
fertile  plain  of  Sharon  (q.v.),  which,  with  a  breadth  of  8  m. 
near  Csesarea  and  n  to  12  m.  near  Yafa  (Jaffa),  stretches  44  m. 
farther  to  the  Nahr  Rubin,  and  slopes  upwards  towards  the 
mountains  to  a  height  of  about  200  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  surface 
is  broken  by  lesser  eminences,  and  traversed  by  a  few  coast 
streams,  notably  the  Nahr  el-Falik. 

Between  the  maritime  plains  and  the  mountains  proper 
lies  a  multiform  system  of  terraces,  with  a  great  number 
9  Wariiq  °^  sma^  ridges  and  valleys.  In  this  the 
only  divisions  are  those  formed  by  the 
basins  of  the  larger  wadis,  which,  though  draining 
extensive  districts,  are  here  too  for  the  most  part  dry. 
They  all  have  a  general  E.  and  W.  direction. 

First  comes  the  basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Mefjir,  bounded  S.  by  the 
Bayazld  range,  and  debouching  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Ca^sarea ; 
and  about  5  miles  farther  S.  is  the  mouth  of  the  Iskanderune, 
which  is  distinguished  in  its  upper  portion  as  the  Wadi  esh- 
Sha'ir,  running  E.  as  far  up  as  Nabulus  (Shechem),  hardly  a 
mile  W.  of  the  watershed.  It  is  in  this  neighbourhood  that  we 
find  the  highest  portions  of  the  mountains  of  Samaria — Jebel 
Islamiye  or  Ebal  (^.y.),  3077  ft.  high,  to  the  N.  of  Shechem, 
and  Jebel  et-Tur  or  Gerizim  (?.v7),  2849  ft.  high,  to  the  S. 
Both  are  bare  and  rugged,  and  consist,  like  all  the  loftier 
eminences  in  the  district,  of  hard  limestone  capped  with  chalk. 
It  was  generally  possible,  however,  to  carry  cultivation  up  to 
the  top  of  all  these  mountains,  and  in  ancient  times  the  highlands 
of  Samaria  are  said  to  have  been  clothed  with  abundant  forest. 

From  the  watershed  eastward  the  important  Wadi  Fari'a  (also 
known  as  Wadi  Karawa  in  its  lower  course)  descends  to  the 
Jordan  (cp  Ephraim  i.  §  4). 

Returning  to  the  western  slope,  we  find  to  the  S.  of  Nahr 
el-Falik.  the  basin  of  the  'Auja,  which  after  it  leaves  the  hills  is 
fed  by  perennial  (partly  palustrine)  sources  (see  Antipatrjk, 
Mejarkon),  and  falls  into  the  sea  5  m.  N.  of  Jaffa.  As  at 
this  place  the  watershed  bends  eastward,  this  extensive  basin 
stretches  proportionally  far  in  that  direction  ;  and,  the  right  side 
of  the  Jordan  valley  being  also  very  broad,  the  mountains  of  the 
eastern  slope  soon  begin  to  sink  rapidly. 

On  the  watershed,  not  far  from  Jifna,  lies  Tell  "Asur  (3378 
ft. ;  see  Baal-hazor),  and  with  this  summit  of  hard  gray 
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limestone  begin  the  hills  of  ancient  Judah  (cp  further  Ephraim 
■•1  §  3/)-  South  of  the  'Auja  comes  the  Nahr  Rubin  (near 
Jabne),  perennial  up  to  the  Wadi  Sarar  (Sorek  ?),  and  reaching, 
as  Wadl_  Bet  Hanina,  as  far  as  the  country  N.  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  Wadi  el- Werd  is  one  of  its  tributaries. 

Farther  S.  begins  the  maritime  plain  of  Philistia, 
which  stretches    40  m.   along  the   coast,   and,   though 

10  Philistia  n°W  '3Ut  Partia"y  ur>der  cultivation,  con- 
'  sists  of  a  light  brown  loamy  soil  of  extra- 
ordinary fertility.  It  is  crossed  by  many  ridges  of  hills  ; 
and  to  the  S.  of  Ashdod  (Esdud)  the  highlands  advance 
westwards,  and  form  a  hilly  district  composed  of  hori- 
zontal strata  of  limestone,  sometimes  considered  part  of 
the  lowlands  (Shgphelah),  and  separated  from  the  more 
elevated  region  in  the  interior  by  a  ridge  more  or  less 
parallel  with  the  line  of  the  watershed. 

The  basins  to  the  S.  of  the  Rubin  are  those  of  Wadi  Sukereir, 
which  runs  up  towards  Tell-es- Sfifiyeh  (see  Gath,  Mizi-eh) 
in  one  direction  and  to  Bet  Jibrln'in  another,  of  Wadi  el-Hesy, 
and  finally  of  Wfidi  Ghazza,  which  forms  the  proper  boundary 
of  Palestine  towards  the  S.,  runs  past  Beersheba  as  Wadi  es- 
Seba',  and  receives  the  Wadi  el-Khali!  (Hebron)  from  the  NE. 

The  mountainous  district  immediately  N.  of  Jerusalem 

■i-i    t„„.„„i„_  is  now  known  as  Jebel  el-Kuds,  of  which 

11.  Jerusalem  ,.     ,  f.-    .       .  ■;  .    .,  ...  .. 
and  smith               loftiest  point  is  the  summit  of  the 

,  Nebi  Samwll  (2935  ft.),  rising  above  the 

plateau   of    El-Jib.       Near    Jerusalem 

the    watershed    lies   at    »    height   of  about    2600    ft. 

Wild    deep-sunk    valleys    descend    eastwards    to    the 

Jordan  ;  the  Wadi  el-Kelt  (see  Zeboim,  Valley  of), 

Wadi   en-Nar  (Kidron  valley),   Wadi    ed-Dereje,  and 

southernmost   Wadi   Seyal  deserve    to  be   mentioned. 

The  country  sloping  to  the  Dead  Sea  falls  in  a  triple 

succession  of  terraces — a  waterless,   treeless  waste  (in 

ancient  times  known  as  the  desert  of  Judah),  which  has 

never  been  brought  under  cultivation,  but  in  the  first 

Christian  centuries  was  the  chosen  abode  of  monasticism. 

To  the  N.  of  Hebron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halhul, 

lie  the  highest  elevations  of   this  part  of  the  central 

highlands  (up  to  3500  ft. ),  which  may  be  distinguished 

as  the  mountains  of  Hebron.      Towards  Yutta  (Juttah) 

in    the   S.    is     1   sudden  step    down ;    there   begins    a 

plateau  at  a  height  of  about  2600  ft.,   500  ft.   below 

the  Hebron  watershed.     The  plateau  consists  of  open 

wolds   and    arable   land,    the   soil   being  a  white  soft 

chalk  ;    but   there  are  no  wells.      Southward  another 

step  leads  down  to  the  white  marl  desert  of  Beersheba, 

abounding  in  caves.       In  ancient  times  this  southern 

district  was  called  the  Negeb  ;  it  extends  far  to  the  S. , 

but  is  properly  a  part  of  Palestine.      The  country  was 

in    former    times    a    steppe    region    without    definite 

boundaries,    and  consequently  the   abode  of  nomadic 

herdsmen.     See  Negeb,  and  map  opp.  col.  S375/- 

The  Jordan  Valley  having  been  described  elsewhere 

(see  Jordan,  Arabah),  we  may  pass  to  a  brief  sketch 

in   v      r  t     A        of  the  physical  character  of  thecountry 

12.  t.  or  Jordan.  E  of  jordan  (see  map  of  Gilead,  opp. 
col.  1727/". ,  and  map  of  Moab,  opp.  col.  3167/.,  and  com- 
pare Gilead,  Moab).  This  is  a  more  difficult  task  for 
several  reasons  :  first,  no  connected  series  of  investiga- 
tions and  measurements  has  been  made  ;  and,  secondly, 
as  the  ideal  demarcation  of  the  book  of  Joshua  is  a 
hardly  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  build,  and  the 
information  about  the  actual  state  of  matters  supplied 
by  other  ancient  sources  is  insufficient,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  limits  of  the  country  as  far  as  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Israelites. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the  plain  of 
Bashan  (g.v. )  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  Palestine. 
To  the  S.  of  the  YarmOk  (Hieromax  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Hebrew  name  unknown),  which  falls  into 
the  Jordan  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  begins  the 
cretaceous  formation  ;  only  in  the  E.  of  the  country 
the  basalt  of  the  Hauran  territory  stretches  farther 
south.  Ascending  from  the  Yarmuk,  we  first  of  all 
reach  a  mountainous  district  of  moderate  elevation 
(about  2000  ft. )  rising  towards  the  S.  ;  this  is  Jebel 
'Ajlun,    which  abounds   in    caves,    and,    according    to 
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recent  explorers,  is  extremely  well  watered  and  of  great 
fertility — the  whole  surface  being  covered  with  pasture 
such  as  not  even  Galilee  can  show.  Eastwards  are 
massive  ridges  as  much  as  4000  ft.  in  height — Jebel 
Kafkafa  and  especially  Mi'rad — separating  this  territory 
from  the  waterless  desert  lying  at  no  great  depth  below. 
The  plateau  stretches  away  to  the  S.  of  the  deep  gorge 
of  the  perennial  Zerka  (Jabbok),  and  reaches  a  con- 
siderable height  in  Jebel  Jil'ad  (Gilead  in  the  stricter 
sense).  1'he  landmark  of  the  region  is  Jebel  Osha' 
(3590),  to  the  N.  of  es-Salt,  so  called  from  the  traditional 
tomb  of  Hosea  (see  Gilead,  §  4).  From  the  deep- 
sunk  Jordan  valley  the  mountains  rise  grandly  in 
terraces,  partly  abrupt  and  rocky  ;  and,  whilst  fig  trees 
and  vines  flourish  down  in  the  lower  levels,  valonia 
oaks,  Laurus  Pinus,  cedars,  and  arbutus  grow  on  the 
declivities.  Owing  to  its  perennial  springs,  the  interior 
terrace  of  the  country,  the  ancient  Mishor,  is  a  splendid 
pasture  land,  famous  as  such  of  old  ;  and  abundance  of 
wood  and  water  renders  this  whole  middle  region  of 
the  trans-Jordan  country  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  in  Palestine.  Only  a  few  individual  summits, 
such  as  Jebel  Neba  (Mount  Nebo),  are  noticeable  in 
the  ridges  that  descend  to  the  Jordan  valley.  The 
country  from  the  Zerka  southward  to  the  Mojib  (Arnon) 
is  now  known  as  el-Belka  ;  and  beyond  that  begins 
the  land  of  Moab  proper,  which  also  consists  of  a  steep 
mountain-wall  through  which  deep  gorges  cut  their  way 
to  the  plain,  and  behind  this  of  a  plateau  poorly  watered 
but  dotted  over  with  ancient  ruins  (see  Moab,  §§  3-5). 
In  this  district,  too,  there  are  a  few  individual  summits. 
Here  also  a  mountain- wall  separates  the  plain  from 
the  eastern  desert ;  and  the  mountain  district  continues 
farther  S.  along  the  Araba  (cp  Edom). 

Palestine  is  not  exceptionally  deficient  in  water. 
Perennial  streams,  indeed,  are  scarce,  and  were  so  in 
,  ™  ,  antiquity  ;  but,  except  in  certain  districts,  as 
the  desert  of  Judah,  the  country  is  not 
badly  supplied  with  springs.  In  keeping  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  rocks,  the  springs  usually  break  out  at  the 
junction  of  the  hard  and  the  soft  strata.  Thus  abundant 
springs  of  good  water  occur  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
cis-Jordan  country,  as,  for  example,  near  Hebron,  at 
Nabulus,  and  in  Galilee  ;  and,  though  few  are  found  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  more  than 
forty  may  be  counted  within  a  radius  of  15  to  20  miles 
round  the  city.  There  is  no  water  in  the  low  hilly 
country  behind  the  coast  region  ;  and,  though  in  its 
northern  portion  some  fairly  large  streams  take  their  rise, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  coast-region  itself.  Rising  as 
they  do  at  the  foot  of  a  great  mountain  range,  the  most 
abundant  springs  in  Palestine  are  those  of  the  Jordan, 
especially  those  near  Banias  and  Tell-el-Kadi.  The 
mountains  of  Gilead  are  rich  in  excellent  water. 

A  considerable  number  of  hot  springs  occur  through- 
out the  country,  especially  in  and  near  the  Jordan 
valley  ;  they  were  used  in  ancient  times  for  curative 
purposes,  and  might  still  be  so  used.  The  water  of 
the  bath  of  el-Hammeh,  about  2  miles  S.  of  Tiberias, 
has  a  temperature  of  1370  Fahr. ,  and  the  spring  near 
the  Zerka  Main,  formerly  known  as  Callirrhoe,  as  much 
as  1420  Fahr.  Hot  sulphur  springs  also  occur  on  the 
\V.  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Many  of  the  springs  in 
Palestine  are  slightly  brackish. 

From  the  earliest  times  cisterns  (btr,  Heb.  b$er)  have 
naturally  played  a  great  part  in  the  country  ;  they  are 
found  everywhere  in  great  numbers.  Generally  they 
consist  of  reservoirs  of  masonry  widening  out  downwards, 
with  a  narrow  opening  above  often  covered  with  heavy 
stones.  Open  reservoirs  were  also  constructed  to 
collect  rain  and  spring  water  (see  Conduits).  Many 
aqueducts,  as  well  as  many  now  ruined  cisterns, 
could  be  restored  without  much  trouble,  and  would 
give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  fertility  and  cultivation  of 
the  country. 

Climatically,  Palestine  may  be  considered  part  of  the 
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subtropical  zone.  At  the  summer  solstice  the  sun  stands 
„..  .  io°  south  of  the  zenith  ;  the  shortest 
14a.  Climate  ,  is  thus  one  of  ten  hourSj  tne  iongest 
and  vegetation.  of  only  fourteen.  In  a  few  pointSi  as 
already  remarked,  there  is  a  difference  between  Palestine 
and  the  rest  of  Syria. 

The  extensive  maritime  plain  and  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  give  rise  to  important  climatic  contrasts. 

1.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  sea  the  maritime  plain  is 
naturally  warmer  than  the  highlands.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  700  Fahr. ,  the  extremes  being 
500  and  85".  The  harvest  ripens  two  weeks  earlier 
than  among  the  mountains.  Citrons  and  oranges 
flourish  ;  the  palm  also  grows,  though  without  fruiting  ; 
melons  are  largely  cultivated  ;  and  pomegranate  bushes 
are  to  be  seen.      Less  rain  falls  than  in  the  mountains. 

^.  The  second  climatic  zone  consists  of  the  highlands 
(from  500  to  3000  ft.  above  the  sea),  which  were  the 
real  home  of  the  Israelites.  The  average  temperature 
of  Jerusalem,  which  may  be  taken  as  pretty  much  that 
of  the  upland  as  a  whole,  is  62°  ;  but  the  extremes  are 
considerable, .  as  the  thermometer  may  sink  several 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  though  frost  and 
snow  never  last  long.  The  rainfall  of  20  inches  is 
distributed  over  about  fifty  days.  In  this  climate  the 
vine,  the  fig,  and  the  olive  succeed  admirably.  Even 
in  the  southernmost  districts  (of  the  Negeb),  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  country,  there  still  are  traces  of 
ancient  wine-growing.  The  mountain  ridges  in  this 
zone  are  for  the  most  part  bare  ;  but  the  slopes  and 
the  valleys  are  green,  and  beauty  and  fertility  increase 
as  we  advance  northwards. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  climate  of  the  third  zone,  see 
Jordan,  §  8.  The  barley  harvest  here  ends  with  the 
middle  of  April.  The  thermometer  rarely  sinks  below 
yj°,  and  it  goes  as  high  as  1300. 

4.  The  fourth  zone,  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  trans- 
Jordan  region,  has  an  extreme  climate.  The  thermo- 
meter may  frequently  fall  during  the  night  below  the 
freezing-point,  and  rise  next  day  to  8o°.  The  mountains 
are  often  covered  with  snow  in  winter.  Whilst  the 
rainfall  in  the  Jordan  valley  is  very  slight,  the  precipita- 
tion in  the  eastern  mountains  is  again  considerable ; 
as  in  western  Palestine,  the  dewfall  is  heavy. 

From  this  short  survey  it  appears  that  Palestine  is  a 
country  of  strong  contrasts.  Of  course  it  was  the  same 
in  antiquity  ;  climate,  rainfall,  fertility,  and  productive- 
ness cannot  have  seriously  changed.  Even  if  we 
suppose  that  there  was  a  somewhat  richer  clothing  of 
wood  and  trees  in  the  central  districts  of  the  country, 
on  the  whole  the  general  appearance  must  have 
been  much  the  same  as  at  present.  To  the  stranger 
from  the  steppes  arriving  at  a  favourable  season  of  the 
year  Palestine  may  still  give  the  impression  of  a  land 
'flowing  with  milk  and  honey.'1  The  number  of 
cisterns  and  reservoirs  is  proof  enough  that  it  was  not 
better  supplied  with  water  in  ancient  times  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  many  ruins  of  places  which  were 
still  flourishing  during  the  Roman  period  show  that  at 
one  time  (more  especially  in  the  southern  districts, 
which  now  possess  but  few  inhabited  localities)  cultiva- 
tion must  have  been  carried  on  more  extensively  and 
thoroughly  (cp  Negeb,  §  6).  In  general  the  country 
enjoyed  the  greatest  security,  and  consequently  the 
greatest  prosperity,  under  Western  rule,  which  even 
protected  the  country  E.  of  Jordan  (at  present  partly 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Government)  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Bedouins.  The  Romans  also  did  excellent 
service  by  the  construction  of  roads,  portions  of  which 
(as  well  as  Roman  milestones  and  bridges)  still  remain 
in  good  preservation  in  many  places.  Thus  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
formerly  better  developed  than  at  present.  Like  all 
the  lands  of  the  nearer  East,  Palestine  suffers  from  the 

1  On  this  phrase  see  above,  col.  2104,  u.  3,  and  Negeb,  §  7. 
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decay  of  the  branches  of  industry  which  still  flourished 
there  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A.  o.  (§§  1-14  a). 

The  unique  position  of  Palestine — a  narrow  strip  of 
mountainous  country  connecting  the   three  great  con- 

.  _,.  tinental  areas  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — 
1  '  and    its    remarkable    variations    of    surface 

and  climate  within  a  comparatively  small  area  render  it 
a  fitting  home  for  an  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  flora. 
There  are  at  present  known  more  than  3000  species  of 
flowering  plants,  and  this  number  will  certainly  be  in- 
creased by  future  explorations,  particularly  in  Antilibanus 
and  the  southern  extension  of  the  eastern  range.  So 
varied  is  the  flora  that  its  relationships  are  found  in  no 
less  than  three  botanical  regions. 

i.  Mediterranean  area. — -The  narrow  strip  of  coast, 
the  slopes  of  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus,  the  tableland 
of  Galilee  and  the  hills  of  Judita,  Gilead,  and  Moab, 
constitute  a  fairly  uniform  area,  the  plants  of  which  are 
for  the  most  part  identical  with  or  closely  related  to 
those  which  flourish  at  corresponding  elevations  in  Asia 
Minor  and  southern  Europe,  particularly  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  This  may  be  terrei  the 
'  Mediterranean  '  area.  The  relationship  of  tne  flora 
with  that  of  the  maritime  countries  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean is  most  marked  on  the  coast  plains  and  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  hills  on  the  seaward  side  of  the 
Jordan.  In  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan  and  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  western  hills  the  presence  of 
many  wanderers  of  eastern  affinity  marks  the  transition 
from  the  Mediterranean  flora  to  that  of  our  second 
region,  the  Oriental. 

1.  On  the  coast  plains  and  the  western  hills,  including  the 
lower  slopes  of  Lebanon,  such  well-known  European  genera  as 
Clematis,  Anemone,  Papaver,  Silene,  Hypericum,  Rhamnus, 
Medicago,  Lotus,  Lathyrus,  Scandix,  Lonicera,  Anchusa, 
Linaria,  etc.,  are  represented,  in  most  cases  by  species  identical 
with  those  found  in  Europe.  The  indigenous  trees  of  the  coast 
plains  are  very  few ;  among  them  are  two  British  willows,  a 
Mediterranean  alder,  and  the  terebinth,  which  is  probably 
only  a  variety  of  the  Mediterranean  Pistacia  Terebinthus,  L. 

2.  On  Lebanon  dense  forests  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  on 
Antilibanus  forest -covered  areas  are  now  found  only  on  its 
eastern  flanks.  The  most  prominent  tree  is  the  oak,  represented 
by  about  half  a  dozen  Mediterranean  species.  Maples,  pruni, 
poplars,  the  Aleppo  pine  and  the  widely  cultivated  carob 
\Ceratonia  siliqua,  L.)  are  also  common.  A  large  number  of 
herbaceous  species  are  at  present  known  only  from  these  two 
ranges,  and  they  all  belong  to  genera  which  are  represented  by 
other  species  in  southern  Europe.  On  the  western  slopes  of 
Lebanon,  between  300  and  3500  ft.,  occurs  Erica  verticillaia, 
the  only  heath  found  in  Palestine. 

3.  The  southern  uplands  west  of  the  Jordan  have  few  trees, 
and  those  that  occur  do  not  grow  gregariously,  the  land  being 
now  practically  destitute  of  forests.  Hardly  any  plants  are 
found  here  which  are  not  also  known  from  the  lower  and  middle 
slopes  of  Lebanon. 

4.  East  of  the  Jordan,  especially  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  there  are  forests  of  oak,  Aleppo  pine,  and  terebinth. 
The  most  characteristic  plants  on  this  portion  of  the  eastern 
range  are  those  which  are  common  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
hills  of  western  Palestine.  Thus  the  flora  of  the  hills  of  Gilead 
and  Moab  is  truly  Mediterranean  in  character  although  its  con- 
tinuity with  that  of  western  Palestine  is  abruptly  broken  by 
the  deep  gorge  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  it  contains  many  species 
of  Oriental  affinity  mingled  with  the  more  numerous  western 
types. 

5.  Above  4000  ft.  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus 
the  low-level  Mediterranean  species  gradually  disappear  and 
their  place  is  taken  by  others  which  mark  the  approach  to  an 
Alpine  flora.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  the  famous  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  which,  within  our  area,  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
middle_ slopes  of  Lebanon,  where  it  is  now  found  only  in  a  few 
small  isolated  groves.  Its  apparent  absence  from  Antilibanus 
is  remarkable,  though  the  comparative  dryness  of  the  climate 
of  this  range  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  At  about 
the  same  elevation  are  found  our  single  species  of  rhododendron, 
a  cotoneaster,  several  roses,  and  two  species  of  juniper. 

6.  Above  7000  ft.,  on  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus,  the  flora 
becomes  Alpine  in  character.  Trees  and  tall  shrubs  are  want- 
ing ;  such  shrubby  vegetation  as  there  is  consists  of  isolated, 
small,  frequently  prostrate  bushes  of  Cerasus  prostrata, 
Cotoneaster  nummnlaria,  and  other  woody  species.  Rounded 
clumps  of Acantholimon  libanoticum,  a  member  of  the  Lead  wort 
family,  form  a  marked  feature  on  the  otherwise  almost  naked 
summits.  The  vast  genus  Astiagalus  is  represented  here  by 
many  thorny  species.  In  moist  and  sheltered  crevices  are 
hidden  several  ferns,  a  family  which  elsewhere  is  very  feebly 
represented  in  our  area.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the 
Alpine  flora  of  these  ranges  is  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
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arctic  species  such  as  characterise  the  Alpine  zone  in  the  Alps 
of  Europe  and  even  in  a  range  so  far  south  as  the  Himalayas. 
The  northern  genera  which  do  occur  are  represented  by  Levantine 
species ;  one  of  the  very  few,  perhaps  the  single,  arctic  species 
being  Oxyria  digyna,  L.  The  explanation  of  this  remarkable 
absence  of  arctic  types,  which  is  found  also  in  the  Alpine  regions 
of  the  high  mountains  of  tropical  Africa,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
geological  history  of  the  country. 

ii.  Oriental  area. — Our  second  botanical  area  is  very 
much  smaller  and  less  distinctly  characterised  than  the 
preceding.  The  plains  of  Coele-Syria  (separating 
Lebanon  from  Antilibanus),  Hauran,  and  Damascus, 
together  with  the  lower  eastern  flanks  of  Antilibanus, 
possess  a  flora  which  may  be  described  as  Oriental. 
Although  it  includes  many  Mediterranean  species  and  a 
few  from  the  Syrian  desert,  its  most  marked  affinity  is 
with  the  plants  of  Northern  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Persia,  The  most  characteristic  genus  is  Astragalus, 
which  is  represented  by  about  thirty  species.  Next  to 
these,  species  of  Verbascum  and  Phlomis  are  most 
abundant.  The  plants  of  this  area,  which  includes  the 
isolated  volcanic  range  of  Jebel  ed-Druz,  are  very 
incompletely  known,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  its  exact  botanical  relationship  with  the  vast 
plains  and  deserts  to  the  east  cannot  be  defined.  Many 
herbaceous  species  have  thus  far  been  found  only  in 
these  plains.  Future  exploration  will  doubtless  extend 
the  range  of  many  of  these  in  an  easterly  direction. 

iii.  Tropical  area, — In  the  gorge  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  there  flourishes  a  tropical  flora  which  has  for 
the  most  part  African  and  Arabian  affinities,  but 
includes  a  large  number  of  species  from  the  eastern 
deserts,  many  of  which  are  found  as  far  east  as  the 
deserts  of  North  West  India.  On  descending  the  steep 
declivities  of  this  remarkable  cleft,  the  traveller  leaves 
the  Mediterranean  flora  behind  at  about  the  true  sea- 
level. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  plants  which  in  Palestine  are 
found  only  in  the  gorge  are  Solatium  coagula?is,  Forsk, 
whose  fruit  has  been  called  the  "Dead  Sea  apple,"  Balanites 
AUgyptiaca,  Del.,  and  Calotropis  procera,  W. ,  all  of  which  are 
tropical  African  and  Arabian  species;  Salvadora  persica,  L., 
identified,  probably  incorrectly,  with  the  "Mustard-tree," 
Zizyphus  Spina-Cliristi,  the  '  Christ-Thorn,'  and  Populus 
Miiphratica,  Oliv.,  which  extend  from  Africa  to  India.  The 
genus  Astragalus  is  represented  by  over  70  species,  only  about 
three  of  which  are  Mediterranean. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  is  a  typically 
tropical  halophytic  flora,  composed  largely  of  species  of 
Salicornia,  Suaeda,  and  Atriplex.  Higher  up  the  valley 
the  tree  flora  includes  several  species  of  Willow  and 
Tamarix,  which  in  places  form  a  dense  low  jungle- 
growth.  This  narrow  cleft  is,  from  a  botanical  point 
of  view,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
features  of  the  country.  Isolated  from  the  surrounding 
area  in  the  course  of  geological  changes  and  by 
reason  of  its  depression  possessing  a  torrid  climate,  it 
harbours  the  descendants  of  a.  tropical  flora  which 
probably  flourished  over  a  very  wide  area  in  an  earlier 
epoch.  Its  flora  is  further  modified  by  the  saline  nature 
of  the  soil  of  its  southern  end,  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
natural  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

h.  H.  w.  p.  (§  14 b). 

Of  the  six  regions  (based  primarily  on  the  distribution 
of  land-birds)  into  which  the  surface  of  the  world  has 
been  subdivided  by  zoogeographers,  Pales- 
tine belongs  to  the  Palasarctic.  It  lies  not 
far  from  the  middle  of  the  southern  districts  of  the 
Palasarctic  region  of  Sclater  and  Wallace,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  sub-region.  The  Palasarctic  region  in- 
cludes all  Europe,  Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas,  Northern 
China,  Persia  and  neighbouring  lands  as  far  E.  as  the 
Indus  and  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  N.  Africa,  Egypt, 
and  Arabia. !  Of  the  sub-regions  into  which  the  Palas- 
arctic region  is  divided  the  Mediterranean  is  by  far  the 
richest,  indeed  by  some  authorities  it  is  considered  not 
so  much  a  sub-region  as  a  transition  region  whose  fauna 

1  Some  authorities  group  this  vast  expanse  of  land  with  the 
N.  American  continent  as  one  region  (the  Holarctic),  thus 
reducing  the  regions  to  five. 
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is  an  association  of  elements  derived  from  the  Palasarctic, 
the  Ethiopian,  and  the  Oriental  regions,  with  each  of 
which  the  area  is  contiguous. 

In  its  broader  features,  then,  the  fauna  of  Palestine  is 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  sub-region,  which  includes 
Spain,  the  countries  S.  of  the  Alps,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Caucasus.  Eastwards  this  fauna  extends  over 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beluchistan,  southward  across 
Arabia  and  Africa,  its  southern  limit  being  the  line  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Almost  in  the  centre  of  this 
district,  but  a  trifle  to  the  E. ,  lies  Palestine.  Since 
it  is  so  near  the  gate  which  leads  from  Africa  to  Asia 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find  a  considerable  intrusion  of 
Ethiopic  forms.  Still  this  is  not  so  considerable  as  to 
alter  the  dominant  Palasarctic  facies  of  the  fauna,  which 
is  still  less  modified  by  animals  from  the  Oriental  region. 
As  usual  the  tracts  of  desert  which  lie  to  the  E.  of 
Palestine  offer  a  very  effective  barrier  to  the  dispersal  of 
both  beast  and  bird  ;  and  but  for  this  desert  we  should 
doubtless  find  a  greater  admixture  of  Indian  forms. 

Palestine  is  characterised  by  a  wide  diversity  not  only 
of  climate  (§  14  a),  but  also  of  soil.  Large  areas  are 
sandy  deserts,  and  much  is  stony  ground  ;  but  there  are 
also  tracts  of  rich  corn-fields  and  fruitful  orchards,  and 
although  there  are  now  no  large  forests,  there  probably 
were  such  in  the  past,  and  the  smaller  woods  and  thickets 
are  still  sufficient  to  give  shelter  to  many  sylvan  birds  and 
beasts.  Both  in  climate  and  in  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  its  products,  the  country  is  adapted  to  a  rich  and 
varied  fauna. 

According  to  Canon  Tristram,  Palestine  possesses 
some  113  species  of  mammals,  amongst  vvhich,  however, 

,,j  „ ,     are  counted  several  species  no  longer 

14tf.  Mammals.  »     w    *-      j  *i         u  *  r        u 

to  be  found  there,  but  for  whose  ex- 
istence we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bos  primigenius, 
fossil  evidence,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Felis  ko,  the 
evidence  of  history.  Of  these  113,  about  one  half  are 
characteristic  of  the  Paleearctic  region. 

The  mammal';  belong  to  the  following  classes  :  Hyracoidea,  1  ; 
Ungulaia,  several  species  of  which  are  probably  introduced  as 
domestic  cattle,  etc.,  23 ;  Carnivora,  21 J  Insectiziora,  8 ; 
Cheiroptera,  17  ;  and  Rodentia,  43. 

The  mammalian  faunais  obviously  rich  and  fairlyvaried 
for  so  small  an  area,  the  most  striking  character  perhaps 
being  the  predominance  of  the  Carnivores  and  Rodents. 

One  of  the  Carnivores,  Ursus  syriacus,  as  was  indicated  by 
Canon  Tristram,  is  not  a  true  species.  It  is  classed  by 
Trouessart  as  a  variety  of  Ursus  isai-ellinus,  which  extends 
from  the  Caucasus  to  Thibet.  Some  authorities  even  regard  the 
last  named  species  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  European  Brown 
Bear,  U.  Arctos.  In  any  case,  U.  syriacus  can  no  longer  be 
reckoned  as  a  species  peculiar  to  Palestine. 

Of  the  43  rodents,  a  number  which  Canon  Tristram  thinks 
may  easily  be  increased,  he  counts  no  less  than  ten  as  peculiar 
to  the  district.  Some  of  these  have,  however,  since  been  shown 
t<>  have  a  wider  range  ;  thus  Sciurus  syriacus  is  now  recognised 
as  a  synonym  for  Sc.  persicus  which  is  widely  distributed  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Gerbillus  teeniiirus  extends  to  the  Euphrates 
valley.  Dipus  hirtipes,  the  rough -footed  jerboa,  does  not, 
according  to  Trouessart,  live  in  Palestine,  where  the  fascinating 
little  jerboas  are  represented  by  D.  cegyptius,  D.  gerboa,  and 
D.  sagitta.  Lepus  judcee  is  recorded  from  Palestine  alone  ; 
but  L.  syriacus,  L.  sinaiticus,  Gerbillus  t&niurus ,  Psammomys 
myosurus,  Acomys  russatus,  A/us  fir&tcxtus,  Eliomys  melan- 
urus  all  extend  into  neighbouring  lands  such  as  Syria  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  some  are  found  even  farther  afield. 

The  rodents  thus  not  only  are  rich  in  number  but 
also  show  a  marked  proportion  of  peculiar  forms. 
This  is  largely  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  they  form 
the  dominant  desert  fauna.  For  the  most  part  nocturnal 
in  habit,  burrowing  in  their  holes  during  the  day,  at 
night  they  emerge  and  seek  as  food  the  succulent  bulbs 
and  tuberous  roots  of  the  desert  flowers. 

The  only  peculiar  Ungulate,  Gazclla  arabica,  and  the  coney, 
Prccwia  syriaca,  also  extend  through  Syria  and  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  and  the  latter  throughout  Arabia,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  which  it  is  represented  by  a  sub-species  P.  syriaca 
jayakari.  The  13  other  species  of  Procavia  which  together 
make  up  the  class  Hyracoidea  are  confined  to  the  African 
continent  and  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  continent 
except  along  the  northern  border. 

It  may  further  be  mentioned  that  of  the  113  mammals 
recorded  by  Tristram  34  are  common  to  the  Ethiopian 
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region  and  only  16  to  the  Indian,  a  further  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  such  a  desert  as  that  which  stretches  out 
E.  of  Palestine  as  a  barrier  to  the  dispersal  of  animals. 

The  birds  are  even  more  pronouncedly  Palaearctic 
than  the  mammals  ;  of  the  348  species  recorded  by 
Tristram,  271  are  also  Palasarctic,  40 
Ethiopian  (10  of  which  are  also  Indian), 
7  Indian,  30  are  claimed  to  be  peculiar.  Thus  the 
avifauna  is  remarkably  rich  for  so  small  a  district,  and 
this  is  partly  due  to  the  wealth  of  bird  life  at  times  of 
migration.  Palestine  has  a  winter  season  for  many 
birds  that  summer  farther  north  and  a  summer  season 
for  others  that  pass  their  winter  in  warmer  climes. 
The  essentially  Palasarctic  character  of  the  birds  is 
perhaps  best  brought  home  to  us  by  the  statement  that 
134  species  are  common  to  Britain  and  Palestine. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  avifauna  is  that  of  the 
30  species  common  to  Palestine  and  the  Ethiopian  region  alone 
18  are  found  only  in  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  basins.  In  fact 
this  deep  cleft  shelters  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian  forms,  very 
few  of  which  are  found  outside  it,  whilst  in  it,  except  for  some 
winter  migrants,  hardly  any  Palasarctic  birds  are  found. 
Thirteen  of  the  30  classed  by  Tristram  as  new  or  peculiar  birds 
have  closely  allied  Palasarctic  forms.  Eleven,  however — and 
these  are  all  found  in  the  Dead  Sea  basin — are  allied  to  Ethiopian 
or  Indian  forms,  or  to  forms  common  to  these  two  regions.  On 
the  whole  the  approximation  is  greater  to  the  African  avifauna 
than  to  the  Indian  ;  but  this  is  not  so  pronouncedly  so  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mammalia. 

Amongst  the  reptiles  and  Amphibia  we  find  less 
trace  of  an  Ethiopic  invasion. 

,  Of  the  91  reptiles  and  Amphibia  recorded 

14/.  Reptiles  by  Tristram  some  11  are  peculiar,  49  occur 
arid  Amphibia,  also  in  the  Palasarctic  region,  27  in  the 
Ethiopian,  and  only  4  in  the  Oriental.  There 
are  in  Tristram's  list  33  Snakes,  44  Lizards,  many  of  which  are 
deserticolous  in  appearance  and  habits,  7  Chelonians,  2  of  them 
marine,  and  the  single  species  of  Crocodile,  C.  niloticus,  which 
is  found  nowhere  out  of  Africa  but  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
where  judging  from  travellers'  tales  it  is  much  less  common 
than  formerly. 

The  Amphibia  include  a  newt,  the  beautiful  Triton  vittatus, 
Bufo  viridis  s.  variabilis,  the  green  toad  ;  B.  pantherina  s. 
mauritanica,  the  pantherine  toad  ;  Pelobates  syriacus,  the 
Syrian  spade-foot  toad  ;  Rana  esculenta,  the  edible  frog,  and 
Hyla  arborea,  the  tree  frog.  Doubtless  further  search  would 
be  rewarded  with  other  species  of  Amphibia. 

The  ichthyological  fauna  is  by  far  the  most  char- 
acteristic of   the    five   vertebrate    groups.      Of   the    43 
.  — .  v.         species,  only  8,  and  these  found  in  the 
°'  '    rivers  of  the  coast,  belong  to  the  ordinary 

piscine  fauna  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  Out  of  36 
species  found  in  the  Jordan  system  only  one  is  common 
to  the  ordinary  Mediterranean  fauna. 

Two  others,  Chromis  niloticus  and  Clarias  macracanthus, 
occur  in  the  Nile  ;  17  others  are  found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Syria  and  SW.  Asia,  whilst  16  species  of  the  families  C/irotnidtz, 
CyprinodontidtE,  and  Cyprinidee  are  peculiar  to  the  river 
Jordan  and  its  subsidiary  streams  and  lakes.  The  discovery 
of  Chromis  (7  species)  and  Hemichromis,  typically  genera 
of  the  East  African  lakes  and  rivers,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  evidence  of  the  con- 
nection of  this  gorge  with  the  Ethiopian  region. 

A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  molluscan, 

the  arachnid,  and  certain  classes  of  the  insect  fauna  ; 

_.l   Tnvpr    kut'  as  is  usually  the  case,  our  knowledge 

tp'hrjitA  °^  ^e  Invertebi"ata  lags  behind  that  of  the 
Vertebrata.  In  many  cases  the  divisions 
of  the  land  made  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  of 
the  various  groups  of  Invertebrata,  in  no  way  corresponds 
with  the  areas  laid  down  by  Sclater  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
and  because  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  invertebrates  of  Palestine  it  would  be  premature  to 
generalise,  we  shall  not  consider  the  invertebrate  fauna 
in  this  article.  A.  E.  s. ,  §§  14C-A. 

Evidence  of  Palestine's  being  inhabited  at  an  early 

date  is  afforded  by  many  megalithic  monuments  similar 

ie   -n-i-A*  -i     m  character  to  those  so  often  met  with 
15.  Political     1      u       •       •  i  t  i 

-  elsewhere  in  widely  separated  quarters 

pre-feaeme.  °f  the  *lo£-     ?  ^  be  *?*•  * 
r  base  upon  these  too  definite  conclusions 

regarding    the    primitive    population    of   the    country.1 

1  In  this  respect  Conder's  Syrian  Stone  Lore  (1886),  for 
example,  is  much  too  positive. 
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For  thousands  of  years  Palestine  was  an  object  of 
conflict  between  the  vast  monarchies  of  western  Asia. 

As  Egypt,  whenever  she  sought  to  extend  her  power,  was  from 
the  very  position  of  the  country  naturally  led  to  make  herself 
mistress  of  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  no  physical  boundaries  to  prevent  the  westward 
advance  into  Palestine  of  the  Asiatic  empires.  For  both  Egypt 
and  the  East  indeed  the  country  formed  a  natural  thoroughfare, 
in  time  of  war  for  the  forces  of  the  contending  powers,  in  time 
of  peace  for  the  trading  caravans  which  carried  on  the  interchange 
of  African  and  Asiatic  merchandise. 

It  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  accidental  that  we 
have  no  detailed  reports  of  the  Syrian  expeditions  of 
the  first  pharaohs  of  dynasty  x8  (cp  Egypt,  §  53). 
From  the  time  of  the  great  conqueror  Thutmosis  III., 
we  find  lists  of  foreign  countries  or  cities  very  frequently 
as  mural  decorations  of  the  temples.  The  most  im- 
portant referring  to  Palestine  (As.  a.  Eur.   157/  )  are  : 

i.  The  list  of  Thutmosis  III,  in  Karnak  (T),  118  names,  em- 
bracing northern  and  middle  Palestine.  Socoh  (No.  67)  is  the 
southernmost  city  which  we  can  determine;  Y(a)-ra-za  (No.  60), 
said  to  have  been  farthest  S.,  cannot  be  localised  (As.  u.  Eur. 

153.1  ^o)-1  .  . 

ii.  The  list  of  Rameses  II.  in  Karnak  (R),  enumerating  re- 
bellious Palestinian  cities  (chiefly  in  Middle  Palestine)  which  he 
had  resubjugated  (As.  u.  Eur.  165;  copied  in  Medinet  Habu 
by  Rameses  III.:  see  Rcc.  de  Trav.  20  114  [1898]).  Both  texts 
will  soon  be  republished  by  the  writer  in  MVAG. 

iii.  Another  small  list  (Ro)  of  such  rebel  cities  in  N.  Palestine 
and  north  of  it,  is  found  on  a  representation  in  the  Ramesseum 
(As.  u.  Eur.  220).     It  is  much  mutilated. 

iv.  The  list  of  cities  of  Judah  and  Israel  conquered  by  SoSenk 
— Shishak  (Sh. :  As.  u.  Eur.  166);  strictly,  the  only  list  refer- 
ring to  biblical  times.  It  seems  to  go  back  to  sources  written  in 
Canaanitish  (Phoenician)  letters,  whilst  the  other  official  lists  all 
show  traces  of  cuneiform  originals. 

v.  Finally,  we  might  mention  various  small  lists  of  Sety  I. 
(St.),  pertaining  more  to  Phoenicia  (eg-.,  As.  u.  Eur.  191),  and 

vi.  The  enumerations  of  cities  and  countries  in  the  so-called 
1  Travel  of  an  Egyptian,'  in  (hieratic)  papyrus  Anastasi  I.  (An.) 
(time  of  Rameses  II. ;  now  generally  understood  as  satirical  and 
fictitious  in  the  part  in  question ;  As.  u.  Eur.  172). 

The  rest  of  our  material  consists  of  single  occasional  references. 
For  the  criticism  of  these  lists  the  writer  must  em- 
phasise more  than  ever  (As.  u.  Eur.  157)  that  they 
contain  nothing  but  loose  enumerations  of  names  with- 
out any  systematic  arrangement.  All  attempts  to  find 
in  the  order  of  the  names  larger  geographical  groups  or 
even  the  marches  of  the  Egyptian  armies  have  failed. 

The  popular  character  of  the  inscriptions,  which  were  primarily 
mural  decorations,  explains  this  deplorable  lack  of  order  and 
precision.  (Compare  the  sharp  distinction  which  the  Assyri- 
ologist  has  to  make  between  the  strictly  historical  texts  and  the 
'  Prunkinschriften  '  or  '  texts  of  general  laudatory  phrases.')  For 
the  mode  of  transcription,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  non- 
Egyptologist  that  the  consonants  are  fairly  well  rendered  (cp, 
on  the  principal  equations,  Egypt,  §  12  a)  as  far  as  was  possible 
with  the  Egyptian  alphabet  which,  unfortunately,  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  r  and  /,  or  s  and  z,  but  on  the  other  hand 
keeps  carefully  asunder  h  and"  h.  (The  weakest  point  is  the 
rendering  of  the  dentals  d,  t,  t?)  The  system  of  vocalisation, 
however  (Egypt,  i.e.),  is  always  more  or  less  arbitrary  and 
ambiguous,  and,  although  far  from  being  perfectly  worthless, 
as  has  sometimes  been  maintained,  it  is  to  be  used  only  with  the 
greatest  possible  caution.  The  present  writer  transliterates  it, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  imitation  of  the  cuneiform  system  (which, 
we  know,  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the  Egyptian  ortho- 
graphy of  foreign  names)  and  of  the  methods  of  Assyriologists.2 

Taking  the  list  of  Thutmosis  III.  (Th. )  as  basis  3  and 

marking  the  other  lists  with  R  (R2),  Sh. ,  St.  (i.e. ,  Sety), 

and  An.  (i.e.,  pap.  Anastasi  I.},  we  have  the  following 

cities  which  allow  certain  identifications  4 : — 

1.  Kad-su^  (An.  distinguishes    4.  K(f)e-tl-su-?ia,     the    Gada- 

Kad-su   on    the    Orontes  suna    of  Amarna,    267,    a 

from  Kad-si  in  Galilee).  llBHn- 

,.  Megiddo  (Ma.ke-to,  etc.);    &  ^.^ (An. ,  T«-bi-hi);  cp 

3.  Ha  -ta  ^  (thus,  after  Sayce,  Amarna  7*<««  and  bibli- 

who  compared  the  Ha-zi  of  J?*  n^  (As'  "■  #T-  3^' 

Amarna.ln  N.  Palestine).      7'    T$£$ '*-*"•    Uhl     °°~ 

French  scholars  commonly  identify  Y(a)-ra-za  with  an  alleged 
modern  Yerza  (?),  Erzeh  (?)  ;  but  the  name  is  doubtful. 

Consequently,  the  grave  accent  indicates  not  stress  but  that 
a  sign  can  be  used  with  the  o  or  e  vowel. 

,  3  The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  names  indicate  their  position 
in  Thutmosis'  list. 

Doubtful  names  which  do  not  admit  of  geographical  identi- 
fication or  a  reasonable  etymology  have  been  omitted. 

Mistaken  by  the  scribe  for  the  Kades"  on  the  Orontes  and, 
therefore,  placed  first, 
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8.  Ra-bi-na,  a  northern  Libnah  62.  Y(a)-pu,  Joppa-Japho  (also 

(or  Lebonah?).  An.  and  in  a  novel). 

9.  K'e-r-tl-naz(e)-ii(!)a,  a  Kir-  63.  K(e)-n-tu,  a  Gath  (Sh.). 

jath-Nasib;  cp  OZ.Z2138.  64.  Ru-te-n  (hardly  Lod). 

12.  Ma-ra-ma,  a    O'lID— not  65.  O-nd,  bibl.  Ono. 
Merom— also  in  R2.  00-  'A-pu-ke-n,  an  Aphikim  or 

13.  Tl-mas-ku,       Damascus  (Aphek?). 

mixed  in  here  by  mistake.1  67.  Sa-u-ka  (Sh.),  Socoh. 

14.  'A-t!-ra(nn  Addlr) ;  cp  Sh.  °8-    >'(a)-A-ma,e\sewhere  Y(a)- 

15.  O -bi-ra,  an  Abel ;  cp  on  90.  ham,  described  as  situated 

16.  Ham  ■  tu,      Hammath      in  m  the  plain  between  Joppe 
Naphtali    (not    the    great  a"d  tne  Carmel. 
Hamath   on   the  Orontes,  71-  Ma-k-tl-ra,    Migdol    (St., 
cp  As.  u.  Eur.  256).  Sh.,  etc.),  a  frequent  name. 

18.  •?«-,*«■»*  is,  perhaps,*  the  ?6'  #*-<*'-«.  ^dii: 

,            '    .              „  77-  nar,  a    mountain. 

Samhuna  of  Amarna.3  or  7g.   Y(a)-sa-p-\e)-ra,  now  usu- 

rather  samen,    fat  place  ?  al)y  understood  as  Joseph- 

19.  hi-  a-ru-tu    a  Eeeroth  (in  el,     although    the    I    for 
Benjamin?).  Samekh    would     be     un- 

21.  ia-ru-na  (not  the   plain  usual.      Cp  Winckler,  G[ 

but  a  city  of)  Sharon  ;  cp  2  68  against  it  (alsoJoSEFH 


Amarna,  260,  after   Knud- 


U). 


tzon's  reading.  8o.  K(e)-ru-ru  (hardly  Gerar). 

26.  /Ca-nb  (also  St.),  Kanah  in  81.  H(e)-r-  \e)-ra,         'God's 
Asner.  mountain.' 

27.  A-ru-na .  (also  Sh.),   E-ru-  82.  Ra-ba-6  (or  a),  »  Rabbah 
na  {i.e.,   iLlyon),  described  (??), 

as  covering  the  road  across  83.  Nu-ma-'-na    \     evidently 

Carmel  (As.  u.  Eur.  158).  84.  JV(a)---ma-naf     identical. 

28.  (E)-s-il-ra-tu,    Ashtaroth-  The      name      Na\a)man 
Karnaim  beyond  Jordan.  seems  to  po;nt  to  the  terrj_ 

30.  Ma-ku-ta,    Makeddah   (of  tory  of  Benjamin. 
Judaia?).  85.  Ma-ra-ma-i(?)m,'haAta: 

31.  Ra-ui-sa,  Laish-Dan?  86.  w  a  .  fountain  •;  .,„ 

32.  Hu-za-ra,  tiazol  of  Galilee  ,    .' 

(St.,  An.).  °7-  Ra-h-bu,  Rehob  in  Asher, 

33.  Pa-hH-ra,  frequently  men-  Sh.,  An. 

tion'ed(St.,  An.,  etc.)  (As.  B9-  He-y-k-ra-y-m,  'double 

u.  Eur.  192).  temple  (cp  A  s.  u.Eur.  88). 

34.  Ke-n-na-ra-tu,  Chinnereth.  9°-  O-bi-ra,    an    Abel.       Fre- 

36.  ('A)-a-m(e)-m   (an   Adum-  1uent  J  CP  sh-.  St->  and  15- 
mim  ?  cp  An.  A-da-mi-mi).  9i-  O-ta-ra-  a,  Edrei. 

37.  Ka-su-na,  Kishion.  9=-  O-bi-ra;  cp  90. 

0  c"                   ■   r..               /  95.    A-y(a)-na,  lion. 

38.  Sa-na-ma,    Shunem    (cp  »g_  Ka-ra-ma-na        ('vine- 

%?'''•    ■         »»•  1.     1  yards'?). 

39.  Ma-sa-  -ra   Misheal.  Ba-tl-ya  (rather  ya\  Beth- 

40.  ^-*-^AAksaph(on  An  ~"     yahweh  ? ;  cp  ^.  ».  £»r. 
cp  As.  u.  Eur.  go,  173,  and  '    c 

above,  col    1310,  n.  4)  gQ.  h-bi-ra;  cp  15,  9°,  9*- 

42.  ra-«-**-^Taanach(Sh.).  JJ,.  ^.^.^.^^lsewhere 

43.  Hayi-ra-  a-mu,  Yibleam.  w-ritten  //^j.^.^  ;n 

44.  Ae-n.tu-(e)-s-na,   a   Gath-  southern  Lebanon ;  cp  As. 
Ashna  ;  cp  Amarna,  257.  ^  Eur^ 

46.  A-y(a)-na.     Ijon.cpos.  io2.   y(a).:k(e).b-'d.ra,    the 

47.  A-a-k     (correct       A-ka),  mu^       ^/CUMed       'name 
Accho    cp  St.  Jacob-el,  also  inR;cpA. 

48.  Ru-sa-kad-s,B.   holymoun-  ^  £ur_  l6    [Jacob   §  ,]. 
tain-top,   yyvtn ;  cp  R.  Ka-zi-ra,  Gezer. 

49.  AM-n.^l-MCM,        a  Ra-ba-tu,  a  Rabbah;  cp 
K(thus  R.)aryamin.  gn 

50.  Ba-ra,^'  Boi '.'  107.  V»i-*»,  a 'valley. " 

Si.  Sa-m-sa-(e)-ti-ma    (in     a  Bi-\e)-ru-tu ;    see  above, 

text    of     Amenophis    II.  ig_ 

Sa-m-§a-'(e)-ti-u  [i.e.,  to]-  no.  Bi-tl-sa-(e)-ra,  a  Beth- 
ma),  twogodsShamashand  sha-el ;  cp  As.  u.  Eur.  193 
Edom  joined.  (Sh.,  St.,  An.,  etc.). 

52.  * A-nu-M^-r-tu,  Anaharath  in.  Ba-ti-n-tl    (sic!),  Beth- 

in  Issachar.  Anath    in    Naphtali ;    Sh. 

53»  54-    -j'-ra>  Ophra  (??).  correctly    gives    the    'Ain 

55.  ka-sa-bu  ;  cp  Amarna  Ha-  omitted  here. 

sa-bu  in  N.  Palestine.  "  i"-   Ha-ra-k-tu,    Helkath    in 

56.  Tl-su-ra-f, ^  the  Tusulti  of  M      -lZn(ey a-mu  (sic !),  the 
Amarna  ;  N.  Palestine.  J  '  fountain  of  Jokneam    in 

57.  Ne-ge-bu,  not   'the   desert  Zebulun. 

place,'  3J3  (so  As.  u.  Eur.  "4-  K(e)-b-'u,  a  'hill.' 

184,  and"  often),  but   apj,  II6'  ^«/-« (elsewhere  Z<r-/-«), 

^'                       ''               '■■■v'  on  mount  Carmel ;  a  north- 

'  pass  '  (cp  Josh.  19  33  ?).  ern  Zephath. 

58.  \e)-su-s-h(e)-n)  Sashimi   in  117.  Be-ra-k-na;  cp  Burkuna 
Amarna"  (thus  Knudtzon)  Amarna, 

On  60,   Y(d)-ra-za,  the  Yurza  43, 164,  which  seems  to  have 

of  Amarna,  see  above,  §  15,  i.  been  situated  in  Issachar. 

An.  mentions,  of  strictly  Palestinian  places,  also :  Shechem 
(cp  As.  u.Eur.  394)  as  Sa-ka-ma;   Ka-(i)ra-tl-(E)-n-bu,   i.e., 

Kirjath-'Enab  (a  place  NW.  of  Jerusalem  ;  also  in  St.) ;    )"(«> 
'a-ni-na  (  =  Kirjath  Jearim?  evidently  corrupted);  Ba-ti  (Beth, 

sic l)-Tti-pa-(i)ra  (i.e.,   Kirjath  Sepher,  cp  As.  u.  Eur.   174); 

1  Cp  As.  u.  Eur.  234,  for  the  mention  in  texts  of  Rameses  III. 

2  The  Ain  being  omitted  because  the  ma  sign  contained  a 
silent  'Ain.  Cp  the  double  value  of  the  point  of  tr  with  Cholem 
preceding. 

3  If  Samhuna  were  a  Simeon,  pyDty  (Winckler),  it  would  be 
not  the  tribe  but  a  city. 
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Ki-y-na={Gina,  Amarna),  cp  As.  u.  Eur.  174  on  the  biblical 
equivalent.  A  Zidiftuti,  mentioned  between  the  last  two  places, 
occurs  in  Sh.  as  Za-d-p-t-ru—i.c,  Zadpet-El.  An  Aduruma 
is  common  to  both  sources,  perhaps  Adoraim  in  Juda. 

On  the  list  of  Shoshenk,  see  further  Shishak. 

Gaza.  (Gazatu  ako  in  An.)  is  mentioned  frequently,  Askaruni- 
Ashkxlun  twice,  ShfirOhen  (S.)  in  Simeon  three  times,  Luz(AVsa) 
once,  the  important  fortress  Zarethan  on  the  Jordan  {Za-ra-tu- 
na)  twice,  also  the  modern  Sannur,  and  a  number  of  places 
which  admit  no  curtain  identification. 

The  list  of  Shishak  (Sh.)  enumerates  of  known  cities  besides 
those  mentioned  before:  Hapharaim  (Ha-pu-ru-m-a),  Gibe'on, 
Beth-Huron,  Kirjathaim  (see  As.  u.  Eur.  166,  on  the  necessary 
emendation  of  A~a-d(e)-t(e)-m),  Ajalon  (Ay-yu-ru-n),  Beth- 
Tappuah  (Bi-tl-tii-fiu,  sic .'),  Pnuel,  Azmon  (?  'A  -d-za-m-d),  Arad 
differentiated  as  'great  Arad'  ('A-ru-d-a  ru-bi-t)  and  Arad 
n(e)-ba-ta,  perhaps  J  erahmeel  (Yu-ra-ku-ma).  \v.  m.  M. 

On  the  light  shed  by  the  Amarna  letters  (Israel,  §  6) 
and  the  Assyrio- Babylonian  documents,  see  Syria,  and 
on  Me(r)neptah's  '  Israel'  inscription,  see  Israel,  §  7. 
On  the  ethnology  of  primitive  Palestine,  see  Canaan, 
and  on  the  relatively  late  and  artificial  details  of  the 
geography  of  the  various  Israelitish  tribes  see  the  several 
articles. 

Down  to  a  very  late  date  (the  time  of  the  Maccabees) 
the  Israelites  were  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  the  sea- 

nc   t„™«ij+;„i,   coast.      To  the  N.  of  the  land  of  the 

16.  Israelitisn  ,,,  ...    .        iU  .  .  .  . 

,.  Philistines  the  maritime  plain  was  in 

"  '     the   hands    of    the    Phoenicians ;    see 

Dor.  Even  in  the  NT  mention  is  made  of  ~  district 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  which  we  must  not  assign  too 
narrow  an  extension  inland.  How  matters  stood  in  the 
country  E.  of  Jordan  it  is  hard  to  decide.  The  stretch 
from  the  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Yarmuk  (practically 
to  the  S.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias)  was  the  only 
portion  securely  held  by  the  tribes  of  Israel.  See  Gilead, 
Bashan,  Manasseh,  Gad,  Reuben,  Moab,  Mesha, 
Ammon. 

Our  information  in  regard  to  the  divisions  of  the 
country  during  the  regal  period  is  very  defective.      At 

i-T   xt   „    j  c     any  rate,  the  list  of  Solomon's  twelve 

17.  N.  and  S.    ,    a        ,  •        1-   j   #       r»  r» 
kingdoms         officers    m  1  K.  4  (see  Baana,  Ben- 

6  '      hur,    Ben-deker)    is    derived    from 

ancient  sources.  It  is  noticeable  in  this  document  that, 
whilst  the  boundaries  of  some  of  the  districts  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  tribal  boundaries  (cp  Tribe),  the 
political  division  was  not  based  on  the  tribal.  In  the 
account  given  in  1  K..11  mention  is  made  of  only  one 
tribethat  remained  true  to  David,  by  which  must  naturally 
be  understood  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  boundary,  in  fact, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  the  tribal  territory  of  Benjamin, 
seems  to  have  varied  from  time  to  time  ;  cp  Benjamin 
(col.  538,  beginning).  It  was  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
with  its  general  superiority  in  strength  and  influence,  that 
all  the  Israelite  districts  beyond  Jordan  were  attached. 

That  the  northern  kingdom  consisted  of  ten  tribes  (1  K.  12)  is  a 
highly  artificial  computation.  The  small  extent  of  the  southern 
kingdom  is  evident  from  a  list  (if  indeed  it  be  trustworthy)  given 
in  2  Ch.  11  of  the  towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  As  regards  the 
capitals  of  the  northern  kingdom,  the  royal  court  was  originally 
at  Shechem  (Nabulus),  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  I.  at  Tirzah 
(not  yet  securely  identified  ;  cp  Tirzah),  and  from  the  time  of 
Omri  at  Samaria  (Sebastiye)  ;  the  house  of  Ahab  had  its  seat  for 
a  season  at  Jezreel  (Zer'In). 

To  describe  in  detail  the  boundaries  or  divisions  of 
Palestine  in  later  times  is  rather  a  historical  than  a 
geographical  task. 

The  lists  for  the  post-exilic  period  (found  in  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah),  containing  a  series  of  new  topographical  names, 
require  a  very  careful  examination,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
Chronicler  to  introduce  late  elements  into  his  literary  material.1 
That  Edomites  forced  their  way  into  S.  Judah,  is  a  known  fact 
(see  Edom)  ;  this  part  of  the  country  came  to  be  known  as 
Idumea.  It  also  appears  that  there  was  a  Jewish  population  not 
only  in  a  portion  of  the  old  territory  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but 
now  to  the  N.  of  Bethel. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Grseco-Roman  period  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  the  names  by  which  the  country  in 
general  was  called  at  different  times. 

1  On  the  difficult  questions  involved,  cp  Ed.  Meyer,  Ent.  d. 
Jud.  (1896),  p.  151.  See  also  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  special 
articles  on  these  '  new  names  '  in  the  present  work. 
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1.  Gilead  was  the  centre  of  the  power  of  the  Israelites  on  the 
E.  side  of  Jordan,  and  the  whole  country  which  they  possessed 
there  bore  this  name.     Gilead  consequently  is 
18.  General   opposed  to  Canaan,  the  'Promised  Land'(cp 
names.       col.    1585,   n.    1).     The   southern   portion   ulti- 
mately received  the  name  of  the  individual  tribe 
of  Judah,  as  indeed  the  northern  kingdom  was  frequently  called 
afterthe  most  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim  (</.7\  i.  §  1  ;  Joseph  i.). 

ii.  The  name  of  the  southern  kingdom  appears  in  cuneiform 
inscriptions  as  mat  (ir)  Ya-u-du  (di) ;  and  it  is  said  (see  Ahab, 
§  4)  that  mat  Sir'lai  occurs  once  for  the  land  of  Israel,  though 
more  frequently  it  is  called  mat  Humri  (Land  of  Omri).  That 
even  the  Assyrians  occasionally  included  Judah  under  the 
designation  Palastu  or  Pilistu  (Philistia)  has  not  been  absolutely 
proved  ;  but  there  is  nothing  improbable  about  the  supposition. 
It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  the  cis-Jordan 
country  bore  the  name  of  land  of  the  Philistines  at  a  time  when 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  great  development  of  the  Philistian  power ; 
the  name  was  rather,  as  so  often  happens,  extended  by  their 
neighbours  from  Philistia  proper  to  the  country  beyond,  and 
from  the  Egyptians  it  passed  to  the  Greeks.  In  the  OT  Peleshet 
(see  Philistines,  §  1)  is  still  always  restricted  to  the  Philistine 
coast-plain ;  the  same  is  the  case  in  Josephus  ;  and  in  Herodotus, 
though  the  usage  is  not  very  explicit,  Palaestina  appears  usually 
to  have  no  wider  application.  Gradually,  however,  the  designa- 
tion Palaestina  Syria,  or  simply  Palaestina,  came  into  vogue,  and 
was  made  to  include  even  the  country  E.  of  Jordan,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  territory  between  Lebanon  and  Sinai. 
See,  further,  Philistines,  §  1,  etc. 

We  now  return  to  the  divisions  of  Palestine.     Already 

in  the  book  of  Kings  (that  is,  by  the  time  of  the  exile) 

t    *        the  name  ShomeYon  (Samaria)  is  applied 

,.'.  .  to  the  territory  of  the  northern  kingdom, 

'  for  mention  is  made  of  the  '  cities  of 
Samaria'  (2  K.  17 26  23 19  ;  cp  the  late  narrative-passage, 
1  K.  1332).  In  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  OT,  Judaea 
and  Samaria  (Za/tapetns,  Za/tapis,  2a/Aapeta)  are  op- 
posed to  each  other  ;  but  the  limits  of  the  two  divisions 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for  centuries  previously,  can 
hardly  be  laid  down. 

Thus  in  Josephus  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  far  N.  as  Acre 
is  assigned  to  Judaea  (q.v.)\  towards  the  S.  this  country  was 
bounded  by  Idumea  ;  in  the  N.  it  extended  to  about  8  m.  to  the 
S.  of  Nabulus  (Shechem).  Whether  Samaria  (q.v.)  extended 
from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea  is  uncertain ;  in  the  N.  it  reached 
the  southern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  frontier  town 
being  'En  Gannim  (Jenin).  Galilee  was  originally  the  district 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kedesh,  afterwards  distinguished  as 
Upper  Galilee.  Thejewish  population  was  there  largely  mixed 
with  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  even  Arabs(see  Galilee). 
The  whole  maritime  region  to  the  N.  of  Dor  was  still  called 
Phoenicia  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  thus  does  not  strictly 
belong  to  Palestine  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

Along  the  coast,  as  well  as  more  especially  in  the 
N.  of  the  country,  many  Greek  colonies  were  established  ; 
how  strong  the  foreign  influence  must  have  been  in 
Samaria  and  Galilee  is  evident  from  the  preservation  of 
so  many  Graaco- Roman  names  like  Neapolis  (Nabulus), 
Sebaste  (Sebastiye),  Tiberias  (Tabarlye).  Elsewhere 
too,  in  the  S.  for  example,  the  old  nomenclature  was 
altered  :  JEWa.  was  substituted  for  Jerusalem,  Azotus 
formed  from  Ashdod,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  old  names 
were  always  retained  in  the  mouth  of  the  people.  The 
N.  of  the  country  and  the  trans-Jordan  region  were 
much  more  thoroughly  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  the  south. 

The  Greek  towns  in  some  cases  date  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  others  were  founded  by  the  Ptolemies  ; 
but  most  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  the  Seleucids.  One  district 
of  the  trans-Jordan  region  retained  at  that  period  its  old  name 
in  the  Greek  form  of  Peraea.  Josephus  says  that  this  district 
extended  from  the  Jordan  to  Philadelphia  (Rabbath  Ammon, 
'Amman)  and  Gerasa  (Jerash),  went  southward  as  far  as 
Machsrus  (Mkaur  on  the  Zerka  Ma 'In),  and  northward  as  far 
as  Pella  (Fahl  opposite  Beisan). 

Adjoining  Persea,  and  mainly  to  the  E.  of  Jordan, 
lay  the  Decapolis  {q.v. ),  which  was  not,  however,  a 
continuous  territory,  but  a  political  group  of  cities  occu- 
pied by  Greek  republics  distinguished  from  the  tetrarchies 
with  their  Jewish-Syrian-Arabic  population  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  were  scattered. 

Little  requires  to  be  said  about  the  division  of  the 
country  in  later  Roman  times. 

In  the  fifth  century  a  threefold  partition  began  to  prevail : — 
Palaestina  Prima  (roughly  equal  to  Judaea  and  Samaria), 
Palaestina  Secunda  (the  countries  about  the  upper  Jordan  and 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret),  and  Palaestina  Tertia  or  Salutaris 
(Idumea  and  Moab).      In  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  same 
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names  were  applied  to  three  divisions  (at  once  political  and 
ecclesiastical)  of  the  country  W.  of  Jordan, — Palaestina  Prima 
or  Maritima  being  the  coast  region  as  far  as  Carmel  (with 
Cssarea  as  its  archbishop's  see),  Palaestina  Secunda  comprising 
the  mountains  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  (with  the  patriarchal  see 
of  Jerusalem),  and  Palaestina  Tertia  corresponding  roughly  to 
Galilee  (with  its  bishop's  see  at  Nazareth).  The  country  E.  of 
Jordan  was  called  Arabia,  and  was  in  like  manner  divided  into 
three  parts  lying  N.  and  S.  of  one  another. 

Palestine  is  by  no  means  so  strikingly  a  country  apart 

as  is  usually  supposed.      It  lay,  as  already  mentioned, 

_      ,    near  the  great  military  highway  from  western 

20.  Trade  Agia  tQ  £gypt  and  Africa.      The  traffic  by 

TOUT*  .  sea  was  a|SQ  formeriy  0f  importance  ;  and 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages  something  was  done  for  the 
protection  of  the  harbours.  At  no  time,  however,  was 
the  country  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  rich  ;  it 
hardly  ever  produced  more  than  was  necessary  for  home 
consumption.  The  great  trading  caravans  which  passed 
through  were  glad  for  the  most  part  to  avoid  the  high- 
lands, and  that  region  at  least  was  more  or  less  isolated. 

The  following  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  routes, 
partly  as  they  ran  formerly,  partly  as  they  are  used 
still. 

From  Egvpt  a  road  runs  by  el-'Arish  (Rhinocolura)  or  '  the 
River  of  Egvpt'  (g.v-)  by  Rafah  (Raphia)  to  Gaza.  (g.v.). 
From  Gaza  another  runs  by  Umm  Liikis,  formerly  identified 
with  Lachish  (q.v.\  and  Bet  Jibrln  (Eleutheropolis)  across  the 
mountains  to  Jerusalem.  Northwards  from  Gaza  the  main 
route  continues  along  the  plain  at  some  distance  from  the  sea 
(which  in  this  part  has  piled  up  great  sand  dunes)  to  el-Mejdel 
(perhaps  Migdal  Gad)  near  Ashkelon,  and  so  on  to  Ashdod 
(Esdud,  Azotus).  From  Ashdod  a  road  runs  by  'Akir  (Ekron) 
to  Ramie,  an  important  town  in  the  mediaeval  Arabian  period, 
and  Ludd  (Lod,  Lydda).  From  these  towns,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  port  of  Yafa  (Japho,  Joppa),  there  run  to 
Jerusalem  three  routes,  of  which  the  one  most  used  in  antiquity 
was  evidently_the  northern  one  passing  by  Jimzu  (Gimzo)  and 
the  two  Bet  'Ors  (Beth-horon),  not  the  one  now  followed — viz., 
by  "Amwas  (Nicopolis)  and  Wadi  'AH.  From  Yafa  a  road 
continues  along  the  coast  by  Arsuf  (Apollonia)  to  the  ruins  of 
Kaisariye  (Caesarea),  then  past  Tantura  (ruins  of  Dor)  and 
'Athlit  (Castellum  Peregrinorum  of  the  crusaders)  and  round 
the  foot  of  the  promontory  of  Carmel  to  Haifa  and  Acre  (a 
town  of  great  importance  from  early  times).  Another  route 
starting  from  Ludd  runs  north,  close  to  the  mountains  by  Anti- 
patris  (now  Kefr  Saba  or  Ras  el-'Ain?)  and  Kakun,  and  ends  at 
Khan  Lejjun.  The  Great  Plain  offered  the  easiest  passage 
from  the  coast  inland.  el-Lejjiin  (a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
Legio)  was  certainly  an  important  point ;  it  is  still  generally 
identified,  according  to  Robinson's  suggestion,  with  the  ancient 
Megiddo  iff.v.).  In  the  vicinity  lie  the  ruins  of  Ta'annuk 
(Taanach),  and  farther  SW.  the  great  centre  of  Jenin  (see 
(En-Gannim).  From  Acre  there  also  runs  a  road  directly 
E.  over  the  mountains  to  Khan  Jubb  Yusuf.  The  coast  road 
from  Acre  northwards  passes  through  ez-Zib  (Akhzib,  Ecdippa) 
and  by  the  two  promontories  of  Ras  en-Nakiira  and  Ras  el-Abyad 
(Scala  Tyriorum),  and  so  continues  to  the  maritime  plain  of 
Tyre. 

To  return  to  the  S.,  from  Egypt  (Suez,  Arsinoe)  the  desert 
was  crossed  to  Ruheibe  (Rehoboth),  Khalasa  (Elusa),  and 
Bir-es-Seba*  (Beersheba),  the  route  went  northward  to  ed- 
Daheriye  (see  Achsah)  and  el-Khalll  (Hebron).  In  like 
manner  a  road  from  Aila  up  the  Arabah  valley  crossed  the  pass 
of  es-Sufah  (see  Halak,  Mount)  to  Hebron. 

One  of  the  most  frequented  highways  traverses  the  central 
mountain  chain  northwards,  and,  though  somewhat  difficult  in 
various  parts,  connects  some  of  the  most  important  places  of 
central  Palestine.  Starting  from  Hebron,  it  runs  past  er-Rama 
and  Halhul  through  the  Wadi  el-Biar,  and  leaving  Bethlehem 
on  the  right  holds  on  to  Jerusalem,  where  a  branch  strikes  E. 
by  Khan  Hadrur  (probably  there  was  once  another  route)  to 
Jericho.  From  Jerusalem  northwards  it  naturally  continues 
by  Sha'fat  past  er-Ram  (Rama)  to  el-BIre  (Beeroth),  and  then 
onwards  by  'Ain  el-HaramTye  (see  Baca,  Valley  of),  Sinjil, 
and  Khan  Lubban  through  the  Mukhna  plain  to  Nabulus 
(Shechem).  From  this  point  a  route  runs  down  to  the  Jordan 
and  es  -  Salt  (Ramoth  Gilead  ?) ;  another  passes  by  Tubas 
(Thebez)  north-eastward  in  the  line  of  the  Jordan  valley  to  Beisan 
(Bethshean,  Scythopolis).  The  road  across  the  highlands  passes 
a  little  to  the  E.  of  Sebastrye  (Samaria,  Sebaste),  running  along 
the  W.  side  of  the  Me'rj-el-Gharak  and  past  Tell  Dothan 
(Dothan)  to  Jenin.  Thence  the  road  northward  to  Nazareth 
skirts  the  E.  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelnn,  and  from  Nazareth 
a  path  strikes  to  Acre.  The  caravan  route  proper  passes  from 
el-'Afule  north-eastwards  past  Jebel  et-Tur  (Tabor)  to  Khan 
et-Tujjar  (where  several  roads  cross),  and  reaches  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  near  Mejdel  (Magdala).  It  keeps  by  the  shore 
only  for  a  short  distance.  Having  traversed  the  small  plain  of 
Gennesar,  it  begins  again  to  climb  the  mountains  where  they 
approach  the  lake  at  Khan  Minye  (which,  however,  for  many 
reasons,  cannot  be  Capernaum  [but  see  Capernaum]),  and  then 
it  goes  on  to  Khan  Jubb  Yusuf,  strikes  down   again  into  the 
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valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Jisr  Beniit 
Ya'kub  holds  on  across  Jebel  Hish  to  Damascus. 

The  mountain  district  of  Samaria  is  crossed  by  a  great  number 
of  small  roads  ;  but  none  of  them  are  true  caravan  routes  or 
worth  particular  mention.  An  old  caravan  route  once  ran 
northwards  up  the  Jordan  valley  from  Jericho  to  Beisan;  and 
from  Beisiln  an  important,  now  less  frequented,  road  crossing 
the  river  at  the  bridge  el-Mejami'  struck  NE.  to  Fik,  Tseil,  and 
Nawa  in  Hauran,  and  finally  to  Damascus. 

In  the  country  E.  of  Jordan  a  great  highway  of  traffic  ran 
from  Petra  (or  really  from  the  Elanitic  Gulf)  by  Kerak  (Kir 
Mi»ab)  to  Rabba  (Rabbath  Moab,  Areopolis);  in  front  of  Aroer 
('Ara'ir)  it  crosses  the  Mojib  (Arnon)  and  runs  northwards 
through  the  highlands  to  Hesban  (Heshbon),  and  thence  to 
'Amman  (Rabbath  Amnion,  Philadelphia).  A  route  also  led 
from  Jericho  to  es-Salt  (which  could  also  be  reached  from 
Hesban)  and  thence  northwards  to  the  Jabbok  and  Jerash 
(Gkkasa)  ;  then  from  Jerash  one  stretched  NW.  by  Tibne 
to  MkGs  (Gadara)  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  another 
NE.  to  the  Zumle  and  Hauran  or  more  precisely  to  Bosra 
(Bostra),  and  so  on  to  Damascus.  It  must  also  be  mentioned 
that  the  great  pilgrim's  track  direct  from  Damascus  to  Medina 
and  Mecca  skirts  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  country. 

A  great  many  roads  await  more  detailed  investigation  ;  what 
has  been  said  may  suffice  to  show  what  lines  of  communication 
there  were  and  still  are  between  the  more  important  places  of 
Palestine.     See  Trade  and  Commerce. 

There  are  no  trustworthy  estimates  of  the  number  of 

inhabitants  in  the  country  at  any  period  of  its  history. 

_        ...        Certain  districts,  such  as  Galilee,  have, 
21.  copulation.  there  is  no  doubt(  from  early  times 

been  much  more  populous  than  certain  other  districts  ; 
the  desert  of  Judah  and  some  portions  of  the  country 
E.  of  Jordan  must  all  along  have  been  very  sparsely 
peopled.  The  figures  given  in  the  book  of  Numbers 
indicate  that  the  whole  country  contained  about  2.\ 
million  souls, — it  being  assumed  that  the  statistics  do 
not  refer  to  the  time  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
and  that  the  details  may  be  suspected  of  being  artificially 
adjusted.  The  number  i\  to  3  millions  may  indeed  be 
taken  as  a  maximum  ;  the  population  can  hardly  ever 
have  been  more  than  four  times  its  present  strength, 
which  is  estimated  at  650,000  souls.  Thus,  in  the 
most  flourishing  period,  about  250  to  300  inhabitants 
would  go  to  the  square  mile,  whilst  at  present  there  may 
be  about  65,  a  number  which  is  rather  above  than  below 
the  mark. 

The  population  of  Palestine,  even  at  an  early  date, 
was  very  mingled  ;  for  even  at  the  time  of  the  immigra- 
tion the  Israelites  included  foreign  elements,  and  later 
they  absorbed  or  were  absorbed  by  the  Canaanites. 
The  Philistines,  Moabites,  and  others  in  course  of  time 
were  merged  in  the  new  nationality.  From  the  period 
of  the  exile  colonies  from  the  E.  settled  in  the  country, 
and  so  powerful  did  the  Aramsean  contingent  gradually 
grow  that  Aramaean  became  the  popular  tongue 
(Hebrew,  §  7;  Aramaic,  §  2/).  Next  were  added 
Greek  and  Roman  colonies. 

The  Arabic  element  exerted  considerable  influence  even 
before  the  days  of  Islam ;  with  the  Mohammedan  conquest  it 
became  the  dominant  power,  though  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees 
that  it  obtained  numerical  superiority.  The  Arab  tribes  trans- 
planted to  Palestine  their  old  distinctions,  especially  that 
between  northern  and  southern  Arabs  (Kais  and  Yemen).  The 
Arab  peasantry  is  still  divided  into  clans  ;  for  example,  the 
districts  of  the  Beni  Hasan  and  Beni  Mfilik  to  the  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  those  of  the  Beni  Harith,  Beni  Zeid,  and  Beni 
Murra  to  the  N.,  and  that  of  Beni  Salim  to  the  E.  Till 
recently  the  relation  of  the  separate  clans  of  fellahin  was  one  of 
mutual  hostility,  and,  unhindered  by  the  Turkish  government, 
they  engaged  in  sanguinary  conflicts. 

In  manners  and  in  language  (though  Arabic  is  uni- 
versally in  vogue)  the  Palestine  peasants  retain  much 
that  is  ancient.  It  is  extravagant,  however,  to  maintain 
from  the  traditions  they  preserve  that  primeval  Canaanite 
elements  survive  among  them.  The  prevalent  type,  in 
fact,  is  Syro-Arabic,  or  in  many  districts  pure  Arabic  ; 
and  their  superstitious  customs  are  partly  remains  of 
Syrian  beliefs,  partly  modern  Arabic  reproductions, 
under  similar  external  conditions,  of  ancient  supersti- 
tions. These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  saint 
worship  at  present  spread  through  the  whole  Oriental 
world.  A.  s.  (§§  1-140,  16-21)  ;  H.  h.  w.  p.  (§  14J)  ; 
A.  E.  S.  (§§  14C-h)  ;    W.  M.  M.  (§  15). 
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The  older  literature — down  to  1878 — is  registered  by  R. 
Rcihricht,  Bibliotheca  Geographica  Pal&slina  (1890).  In  the 
newer  exploration  of  Palestine  the  credit  of 
22.  Literature,  having  effectively  led  the  way  is  due  to  E. 
Robinson  {BR,  1841  ;  Later  Biblical  Re- 
searches, 1S56).  Of  recent  French  work  upon  Palestine  the 
mu>t  important  is  that  of  De  Gue'rin  {Description  de  la 
Palestine,  1868  ff.).  The  Palestine  Exploration  Society  pub- 
lished in  18S0  Conder  and  Kitchener's  Map  of  Western  Palestine 
(twenty-six  sheets  ;  in  1881  in  six  sheets).  The  maps  them- 
selves contain  much  that  is  precarious  and  doubtful ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  Memoirs,  Name  Lists,  etc.,  by  which  the  larger 
map  is  accompanied,  are  of  permanent  value.  G.  A.  Smith's 
PIG  is  excellent  and  critical,  and  contains  copious  refer- 
ences to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  PEFQ  St.  (from 
1869  onwards),  as  also  the  ZDPV  (from  1878)  must  also  be 
mentioned. 

On  Fauna  : — Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Fishes,  Reptiles;  A.  Heilprin, 
Geographical  and  Geological  Distribution  of  Animals;  G.  A. 
Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land;  H.  B.  Tris- 
tram, The  Fauna  and  frlora  of  Palestine,  1884;  Trouessart, 
Catalogus  Mammalium,  1898-99  ;  A.  R.  Wallace,  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Animals,  1876. 

G.  K.  Post,  Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine  and  Sinai. 

PALISADE  (xapa5).  Lk.  1943  RV">b-.     See  Siege. 

PALLU  (N-V7>5  ;  <J>aaA0YC  [BADFL]),one  of  the  sons 
of  Reuhen,  Gen.  46  9  Ex.  614  Nu.  2658  1  Ch.  5  3  (in  Gen.  tf>a\- 
AouS  [A],  faWov  [L],  in  Nu.  <£aAAov  [BAL,  but  i^auAov  [BJ  in 
v.  8],  in  Ch.  ^.aAAoue  [L]).  The  gentilic,  Palluites  ('kVs,  <£aA- 
Aou[e]i  [BAFL]),  occurs  in  Nu.  '20  5. 

'  Carmi '  and  '  Pallu  '  (sons  of  Reuben)  both  probably  represent 
fragments  of  '  Jerahmeel,'  viz.,  Dm*  anc*  SkD'-     Cp  Pelec. 

T.  K.  C. 

PALMA  CHRISTI,  PALMCRIST  (JV^p),  Jon.  46 
EVn,tr-,  EV  Gourd  {q.v.). 

PALMER-WORM  (DT3,  root  meaning  *  to  cut  off'; 

K&MTTH  ;  eruca  ;  \.m)  q*a.*&),  mentioned  thrice  in  the 

OT  (Joel  I4  225  Am.  49f)-  Probably  the  leaf-eating 
larva  of  some  lepidopterous  insect  was  intended  ;  like 
our  word  'caterpillar,'  the  term  was  probably  used 
vaguely. 

The  Greek  Ka.fj.irq,  which  expresses  the  idea  of 'bending'  or 
'looping,'  may  perhaps  denote  a  looper  or  measuring  worm — 
the  larva  of  some  geometric  moth. 

'  Palmer- worm '  in  the  sense  of  'caterpillar'  is  said  still  to 
linger  in  some  local  dialects  {e.g.  in  that  of  the  New  Forest). 

A.  E.  S. 

PALM  TREE.  *.  "iDfi,  tamar  (cboiNiL1  Ex.  1527 
Lev.  2340  Nu.  33  9  Dt.  343  Judg.  1 16  3  13  2  Ch.  2815  Neh.  815 
Ps.  92  12  [13]  Cant.  7  7f  [s/]  Joel  1 12  ;  also  Jn.  12  13  Rev.  7  of). 

In  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic  tamar  is  the  name 

_    _,,  of  Phoenix  dactylifera,  L. ;  in  Arabic  it 

1.  ine  name.  denotes  not  the  treC|  but  its  fruit 

Arabic  has  two  names  for  the  tree — dakal  and  nahl;  the 
former,  which  is  also  found  in  Aramaic  and  occurs  in  Gen.  10  27 
as  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe  (see  Diklah),  has  the  special 
signification  of  a  palm  bearing  plentiful  dates,  but  of  an  inferior 
sort ;  whence  Guidi  {Delia  Sede,  20)  has  ingeniously  conjectured 
that  it  is  the  older  Arabic  name,  derived  from  a  time  when  the 
palm  received  little  or  no  cultivation,  and  bore  inferior  fruits. 
Nahl,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  peculiar  to  Arabic,  he  connects 
with  the  sense  of  excellence,  and  supposes  it  came  into  use  later 
to  denote  the  cultivated  tree  which  bore  a  larger  and  finer  fruit. 
The  history  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  obscure.  Some  scholars 
connect  it  with  the  verb  'itmaarra  '  to  stand  stiffly  upright ' ; 
but  a  more  probable  suggestion  is  Guidi's  {I.e.)  that  tantr  is  a 
dialectic  variation  of  thamar,  which  means  '  fruit '  in  general, 
and  came  to  be  specially  applied  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Semitic  languages  to  the  palm  and  its  fruit,  as  the  fruit  par 
excellence. 

The  fact  that  this  word  is  common  to  Hebrew, 
Aramaic,  and  Arabic2  proves  it  to  be  very  ancient  ;  its 
absence  from  Assyrian  is  one  of  the  proofs  on  which 
von  Kremer,  Guidi,  and  Hommel  base  their  theory  that 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were  the  first  of  the 
Semitic  nations  to  quit  the  parent  stock. 

As  the  camel  among  animals,  so  the  palm  tree  among 
plants  possesses  primary  importance  in  the  life  of  desert 

2.  Its  cultivation.  people  Ul?.the  Arabs-    II  has  existed 
since  prehistoric  times   over  a  vast 

area  '  in  the  dry,  warm  zone  which  extends  from  the 

*  In  Ex.  15  27  Nu.  33  9,  <&  has  for  D'lOR,  oreAe'vi)  fyoivintav. 

2  Eth.  tamart  has  by  some  scholars  (e.g.,  Hommel,  Sdu^e- 
thiere,  412)  been  regarded  also  as  an  ancient  word;  but  Guidi 
gives  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  is  a  comparatively  late  loan- 
word from  Arabic. 
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Senegal  to  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  chiefly  between  the 
15th  and  30th  degrees  of  latitude'  (De  Candolle,  Origine, 
240).  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  where  it 
was  first  cultivated  (see  esp.  Th.  Fischer's  monograph 
Die  Dattelpalme,  Erganzungsheft  no.  64  zu  Petermann's 
Mitt heilwt gen)  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  have 
evidence  of  very  early  cultivation  in  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  (so  far  as  we  can  indirectly  infer  in  the  absence  of 
records)  Arabia.  Syria,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  some- 
what N.  of  the  proper  latitude  for  the  palm  ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  famous  palm-group  at  Jericho,  the 
tree  has  probably  never  been  common  in  Palestine, 
though  the  biblical  references  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
its  appearance  was  not  unfamiliar  (note  especially  the 
'palm  tree  of  Deborah,'  Judg.  4  s,  and  its  mention  in 
Joel  I12  among  common  fruit-trees).1 

As  is  well  known,  the  palm  flourishes  best  in  a  dry 
and  even  rainless  atmosphere,  provided  that  its  roots 
can  reach  a  supply  of  subterranean  water.  This  has  in 
some  cases  to  be  provided  by  artificial  irrigation  ;  in 
others  the  need  is  supplied  by  nature.2  The  twelve 
wells  of  Elim,  beside  which  the  seventy  palm-trees  grew, 
seem  to  point  to  early  cultivation  in  that  region  (see 
Elim).  The  place-names  Tamar  [q.v. )  and  Hazezon- 
Tamar3  (see  En-gedi)  confirm  this  inference,  and 
though  the  title  '  city  of  palm  trees '  was  doubtless 
applied  to  different  places  (cp  Bertheau  on  Judg.  1 16 
[and  especially  Greene,  The  Hebrew  Migration  from 
Egypt-  273])>  one  °f  which  was  Zoar  {q.v,),  no  place 
bears  it  with  so  much  justice  as  Jericho  (Dt.  343  2  Ch. 
2815,  and  probably  Judg.  1 16  313;  but  cp  Jericho, 
§  2).  The  group  of  palms  at  Jericho  [q.v. ,  §  10) 
which  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  must  in  ancient 
times  have  been  very  large.  It  is  referred  to  by 
Theophrastus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  of 
course  also  by  Josephus,  who  remarks  {BJ  iv.  83)  that 
the  'fatter'  sort  of  palms,  when  pressed,  yield  a  fairly 
good  honey  (see  Bee).4 

[The  abundance  of  palm  trees  in  Babylonia,  and  the 
veneration  for  sacred  trees  in  the  form  of  conventional- 
ised palm  trees,  is  naturally  referred  to  under  Paradise 
(§  11,  col.  3579).  Tylor  and  Haupt  have  described  with 
much  fulness  of  scientific  and  Assyriological  knowledge 
the  sacred  ceremony  of  the  artificial  fecundation  of  the 
palm  tree  {PSBA  12383^;  note  in  Toy's  Ezekiel, 
transl. ,  SBOT  182  ff,).  Winckler's  theory  that  the 
tamar  in  Palestinian  place-names  has  a  mythological 
explanation  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  acute  mytho- 
logist  Stucken  {Astralmythen,  73-75)  ;  according  to  him 
Tamar  is  the  Palestinian  counterpart  of  the  Babylonian 
goddess  Istar  (see,  e.g.,  Wi.  G/298227).  See,  however, 
n.  3,  and  cp  Tamar.] 

In  Hebrew  poetry  the  palm  tree  is  an  image  of  pros- 
perous growth  (Ps.  92i2[i3])  and  tall  comely  stature 
_  .         (Cant.  77/  [8/.]).     With  the  use  of  its 

3.  in  poetry.  branches  at  the  feast  0f  booths  (Lev.  23 40 

Neh.  8 15)  we  may  connect  the  '  branches  of  palm  trees  ' 
in  Jn.  12 13  ;  whence  are  derived  the  reference  in  Rev. 
79,  and  the  use  of  palms  in  the  services  of  the  Christian 
church.  Much  information  as  to  statements  about  the 
palm  in  later  Hebrew  will  be  found  in  Low,  109  ff. 

The  branches  or  date-stalks  (AV  '  boughs ')  of  the  palm  are 
once  referred  to  (Cant.  7  s  [9])  by  the  name  D'3D3p.  The  cor- 
responding Aramaic  word  stsdnd  is  likewise  specially  appro- 
priated to  the  date-bearing  stalks  (Low,  119). 

1  [Palms  grew  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  Tiberias,  according  to 
Makdisi  (quoted  by  Del.  Ein  Tag  in  Kapernaum,  151),  and 
probably  grew  in  ancient  times,  as  Tristram  states  that  they  still 
do,  within  Jerusalem  (see  Furnace,  5)]. 

2  Trees  naturally  supplied  are  termed  by  the  Arabs  '  baal  palm 
trees'  {Rel.  Sem.fi)  09). 

3  [It  is  possible  (see  Crit.  Bib.)  that  IDn,   'palm  tree,'  and 

SnDJIVi  'Jerahmeel,'  have  sometimes  been  confounded  by  the 
scribes.  This  applies  to  Baal-tamar,  Judg.  20  33,  near  Gibeah  ; 
to  'Ir  hat-temarim,  the  city  of  palm  trees;  and  to  Hazezon- 
tamar,  which  should  perhaps  be  read  Kadesh -jerahmeel  (  =  the 
En-gedi  of  2  Ch.  '!<)■?).) 

4  See  Schurer,  Gl'IV)  1  311-313. 
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■£.  Whereas  "IDA,  tdmdr,  occurs  only  as  a  noun  in  the  absolute 
state,  1&K  tomer,  twice  (Judg.  45  Jer.  10  st)  appears  as  a  con- 
struct ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  traditional  pointing 
really  represents  the  true  original  form.  On  Judg.  45  see  Crit. 
Bib. 

3,  mb'fl,1  tlmorah  (on  the  spelling  see  Baer  on  Ezek.  40  22), 
is  repeatedly  used  (1  K..  6  etc.)  for  the  palm  as  an  architectural 
form.  This  tree  played  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  Egyptian  architecture  (Fischer,  op.  cit.  5).     See  Temple. 

[4.  7H3,  ndhai,  according  to  Pedes  (JQR  H  [1899]  688 /.), 
sometimes  means  '  palm  tree  ' ;  so  at  any  rate  in  Nu.  24  6  Ecclus. 
50 12  (reading  Srp  Vi3>'2>  '  l*Ke  palm-branches,'  cp  ©  of  Ecclus. 
us  (TreKexn  <f>otvtKit>vt  and  see  above,  §  1,  first  note).  Probably 
this  is  right ;  and,  taking  a  hint  from  Schultens,  who  for  a 
time  took  *yin»  hoi,  in  Job 29  18  to  mean  'palm  tree'  {Liber 
/obi,  1737,  p.  813  b\    see  Phi'-Eni.v),  we  shall  do   well  to  read 

bm  for  ^in  in  Job  (i.e.),  rendering  the  whole  passage, 
And  I  said,  I  shall  grow  old  like  the  cedar  (j'p!**  ^U"DW» 
Like  the  palm  tree  (?n33)  I  shall  multiply  days. 
On  Nu.  (i.e.)— where  for  J1333  read  □"3SJS — and  Job  (i.e.)  see 
Cheyne,    £:ip.T,    Dec.    1899,    and   for    the    older    views    see 
Dillmann. — t.  k.  c]  N.  m. 

PALTI  (*t?}3,  §  52  ;  4>AAT[e]i  [BAL]).  1.  Husband 
of  Michal  {q.v. ),  described  as  a  '  son  of  Laish,'  that 
is  to  say,  probably,  a  citizen  of  Laish  or  Laishah  (read, 
however,  'Shalisha'),  to  which  1  S.  2544  appends  the 
gloss  '  which  was  of  Gaixim  ' — i.e. ,  of  Beth-gilgal  (1  S. 
20442S.  3is;  (pa\TLTj\  [BA],  ipaKnov  [L,  gen.]).  In 
2  S  3 15  he  is  called  Paltiel.      See  Bahurim. 

Note  (1)  that  both  Gallim  and  Bahurim  are  probably  distorted 
fragments  of  Jerahmeel  (they  are  designations  of  the  centre  of 
a  Jerahmeelite  clan);  (2)  that  Michal  and  Merab  are  very 
probably  the  same  person,  both  names  having  sprung  from 
Jerahme'el  ith,  and  consequently  (3)  that  Palti  (miswritten  in 
2  S.  3  15  Paltiel)  and  Adriei.  (q.v.)  are  also  the  same  person. 
Probably  Paid  comes  from  Palti  or  Pelethi  (V173) — a  corruption 
of  Sarephathl  (see  Pelethite),  and  'Adriei  from  Jerahme'el. 
The  names  are  virtual  synonyms  ;  in  1  Ch.  27  10  a  Paltite  is 
described  as  '  of  the  b'ne  Jerahmeel '  (crit.  emend. ;  see  Paltite). 
See  further  Merab,  Meholathite,  Saul,  §  6. 

2.  b.  Raphu,  a  Benjamite  chief,  one  of  the  twelve  *  spies '  (Nu. 
13g  [P]).  Very  possibly  to  be  explained  as  no.  1 ;  cp  Japhleti, 
which  may  have  a  similar  origin.  Raphu  probably  comes  either 
from  Jerahme'el  or  from  Sarephathi ;  cp  1  Ch,  4 12,  and  see 
Paseah,  Rephael.  "  t.  K.  C. 

PALTIEL  (Sk^B,  §§  30  52  :  as  if  '  God's  deliver- 
ance,'  but  see  Palti).  i.  See  Palti  (t).  2.  b.  Azzan,  of 
Issachar,  one  of  the  '  princes '  nominated  to  divide  Canaan 
amongst  the  tribes  (Nu.  34  26  [P];  AaAr[e]«jA  [BALFvid.  (Aa. 
toja)]). 

PALTITE  (T)Ssn;  0  KeAtoeei  [B],  o  <|>eA- 
AtONEi  [A],  o  dp&ArONi  [L]),  the  designation  of  Helez 
(Hilles?),  one  of  David's  thirty  (2  S.  2326),  meaning, 
according  to  most  scholars,  a  man  of  Beth-palet 
(q.v.). 

The   'Pelonite'   (7^3?)   of  1  Ch.  11 27   (o   ^eAwvet   [BN],    6 

?taXX(avi  [A],  6  <f>e\\iavt  [L]),  "27  10(6  etc  <£aAAov9  [BA],  o  ^aAAwft 
L]),  is,  most  commentators  think,  a  corruption  of  '  Paltite ' 
(so  Kittel) ;  Marquart  (Fund.  19),  however,  would  read  '  Keila- 
thite'  OnSypH  >  cp  B  above)  on  the  ground  that  'man  of  Beth- 
palet  '  should  strictly  be  'nSsn  rvn.  But  Paltite  seems  to  be  the 
name  of  the  clan,  and  Beth-palet  that  of  its  chief  settlement. 
In  1  Ch.  27 10  Helez  is  further  described  as  '  of  the  bne  Ephraim ' ; 
perhaps  (as  in  1  S.  1 1)  q'idk  may  be  a  corruption  of  [^KDniM- 
Palti  (q.v.)  seems  ultimately  to  mean  '  Zarephathite ' ;  i.e.,  the 
clan  had  a  Zarephathite  or  Jerahmeelite  connection. 

T.  K.  C. 

PAMPHYLIA  (ttam^YAIa.  Acts  2 10  13i3  H24  1538 
2/5.  '  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia'  ;  1  Mace.  15 23). 

1.  Description  PamPhylia  was  Properly  the  strip  of 
F  '  plain  bordering  the  bay  of  Adalia,  that 
remarkable  indentation  in  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
between  Capes  Chelidonia  and  Anamur.  The  plain  itself 
retreats  like  a  bay  into  Mt.  Taurus  at  its  back,  and  at  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  Pamphylia  the  hills 
advance  andriseoften  sheer  from  the  water  (see  Phaselis). 
The  narrowness  of  the  territory  of  the  Pamphylians  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  480  B.C.  they  provided 
only  thirty  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  as  against  fifty 

1  Plur.  dhob  or  rvnba 
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from  Lycia,  and  one  hundred  from  Cilicia,  the  neighbour- 
ing territories  on  the  E.  and  the  W.  (Herod.  7 91/). 

The  Romans  put  Pamphylia  under  the  governor  of 
Cilicia  in   103  B.C.— Cilicia  at  this  period   'being  the 

2.  History.  Roman  term  for  ~  Sreat'  ill-defined,  half- 

•f'  subdued  agglomeration  of  lands,  comprising 
parts  of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  other  regions'  (Rams. 
Hist.  Comm.  on  Galatians,  103/  ).k  Coming  down  to 
36  B.C.,  we  find  Pamphylia— or  rather  the  more  inland 
mountainous  part  of  it,  which  apparently  had  been  under 
the  surveillance  of  Polemon  of  Laodiceia  (Rams.  op. 
cit.  no)  —  added  to  the  territories  of  the  Galatian 
Amyntas(DioCass.  4932  ;  Strabo,  571).  WhenAmyntas 
was  slain  by  the  Pisidians  in  25  B.C.  (see  Galatia,  § 
3)  Pamphylia  was  not  incorporated  with  the  Province 
Galatia,  but  was  treated  as  u  separate  governmental 
district,'2  and  subordinated  probably  either  to  the 
governor  of  Galatia  or  to  that  of  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
It  was  apparently  not  until  43  A.D. ,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  that  Pamphylia  and  Lycia  were  combined 
as  a  separate  imperial  province  (Dio  Cass.  60 17  :  see 
Lycia). 

The  character  of  the  country,  a  narrow  strip,  about  80  m.  long 
(640  stades,  Strabo,  667)  and  never  more  than  20  m.  wide,  separ- 
ated from  the  interior  by  the  steep  and  lofty  range  of  Taurus, 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Pamphylian  cities 
became  important.  'The  mountain  wall  of  Taurus  prevented 
all  heavy  traffic  from  crossing  the  short  lines  between  the  plateau 
and  the  southern  sea,  and  turned  it  along  the  road  that  led  to 
the  ^Egean '  (Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  of  AM,  58).  The  climate 
also,  with  hot,  damp,  and  stagnant  air,  was  unfavourable  to  Greek 
settlers.  Consequently  Pamphylia  never  became  completely 
Hellenised  ;  the  native  element,  oriental  in  its  sympathies  and 
character,  triumphed  over  the  Greek.  The  Pamphylians,  in 
these  circumstances,  showed  a  backward  civilisation  (Strabo,  570 : 
'  though  living  S.  of  the  Taurus,  they  have  not  quite  given  up 
their  robber-habits,  and  do  not  allow  their  neighbours  to  live  at 
peace').     See  Side. 

Pamphylia  was  visited  by  Paul  and  his  companions, 
in  the  regular  course  of  their  mission,  after  traversing 

3.  Paul's  Visit.  CyP,rUS  <Acts\13l3)-.    Nevertheless,  no 

work  was  done  in  the  province  ; 
Paul  passed  on  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (v.  14).  Taking 
this  fact  in  conjunction  with  the  statement  in  Gal.  4 13, 
that  through  '  infirmity  of  the  flesh  '  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  to  the  Galatians,  Ramsay  has  plausibly  sug- 
gested that  '  the  sudden  plunge  into  the  enervating 
atmosphere  of  Pamphylia '  brought  upon  Paul  an  attack 
of  fever,  and  compelled  him  to  go  to  the  higher  ground 
of  the  interior  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  93  ;  Church 
in  the  Rom.  Emp.W  61/.).  This  theory  has  the 
merit  of  satisfactorily  explaining  the  refusal  of  John 
Mark  to  accompany  Paul  beyond  the  Taurus  (v.  13,  cp 
Acts  1538).  On  the  return  journey  mission  work  was 
attempted  in  Perga,  apparently  with  slight  success  (Acts 
I425  ;  cp  Neapolis).  The  only  other  Pamphylian 
town  mentioned  in  the  NT  is  Attaleia.  That  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Jews  were  found  in  the  country 
about  139  B.C.,  we  learn  from  1  Mace.  15 23,  as  well  as 
from  Acts  2 10  ;  and,  conversely,  the  slow  progress  made 
by  Christianity  here  during  this  early  period  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  Pamphylia,  as  well  as  Lycia,  does  not 
occur  in  the  list  of  1  Pet.  1 1. 

(Pamphylia,  in  part,  is  elaborately  described  in  Lanckoronski's 
Stadte  Pamphyliens  und  Pisidiens.)  w.  J#  W. 

PAN.  For  (1)  td»  sir,  (2)  ivd,  kiyyur,  and  (3)  -ins, 
pdriir,  see  Cooking,  §  5,  i.  a,  b,  and  c  (on  sir  see  also  Altar, 
§  9  a).  For  (4)  nDnD.  mafiabatk,  and  (5)  D'THI"!.  habit tim,  see 
Cooking,  §  7  ;  for  (6)  ntymD.  marhiseth,  see  Cooking,  §  7  ; 
for  (7)  rnbD,  ma'sreth  (2  S.  13 9  t)  see  Cooking,  §  5,  i.  (where  the 
reading  is  emended),  and  for  r\rh^  sjldhah  (2  Ch.  35  i3)  see 
Cruse,  3. 

PANEL  {rn^pp),  1K.728  RVmff-,  AV  Border. 
See  Laver. 

1  Cp  Cic.  Verr.  11. 1  38,  'quomodo  Lyciam,  Pamphyliam, 
Pisidiam,  Phrygiamque  totam  .  .  .  afflixerit ' :  summed  up  as 
provincia  Cilicia,  id.  op.  cit.  chap.  17.     This  refers  to  80  B.C. 

2  Dio  Cass.  53  26,  to.  re  xwPia  T(*  *K  ""fr  LTa/KfwAias  irporepov 
Tip  'Afivvrq  TrpotreejLLTjfleVra  rtjl  tfit'w  vofj.&  ave860rj. 
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PANNAG  (J3S  ;  ka[c]ci&  [?BAQ]),  in  Ezek.  27 17  + 
is  taken  by  AV  apparently  as  a  place-name  and  by  RV 
as  a  common  noun,  untranslated,  with  the  marginal 
note  'perhaps  a  kind  of  confection'  (cp  Bakemeats, 
§  3.  end). 

The  text  needs  correction,  as  most  critics  allow.  Cornill 
proposes  to  read  iy\l,  '  wax ' ;  but  almost  certainly  J33,  '  vine '  is 
the  right  word.  For  RV's  'and  pannag,  and  honey,'  read  'and 
grape-syrup '  (ISa  t^pil)-  The  Hebrew  phrase  is  parallel  to  the 
Mishnic  phrase  for  date-syrup  (□HDR  C3T).  Bliss's  view  of  the 
apparatus  traceable  at  the  wine-presses  at  Tell  el-Hesy  is  thus 
confirmed.  Cp  Honey,  §  i  (3).  Observe  that  ntOJ  (see  Storax) 
precedes,  for  so  we  should  read  for  MT's  jyjO  (see  Minnith); 
in  Gen.  43  1 1  the  very  same  products  are  mentioned  together. 
Cp  Dabbesheth.  T.  K.  C. 

PAPER  (xapthc).  2  Jn.  i2f.     See  Papyri,  §  2. 
For  the  *  paper-reeds, '  R V  *  meadows '  (nhy)  of  Is.  19  7t  see 
Reed,  ^,  and  Nile. 

PAPHOS  (TTAcpOC.  Actsl36i3).  The  town  visited 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  first  missionary  tour  was 
1  Sitp  New  PaPnos  (mod.  Bafo),  originally  the  port 
of  Old  Paphos.  The  kingdom  of  Paphos,  in 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  its  wealth,  and  its  fame,  was 
second  only  to  that  of  Salamis  {g.v.).  It  embraced 
the  western  part  of  Cyprus,  touching  on  the  N.  the 
territory  of  Soli,  on  the  S.  that  of  Curium,  and  extend- 
ing inland  a  distance  of  20  m.  as  far  as  the  range  of 
Troodus.  While  under  an  independent  king,  its  capital 
was  Old  Paphos  (IlaXcua  Ud<po$,  later  Ua\aLTra<pos  ;  cp 
Strabo,  Paus. ),  the  modern  Kuklia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bocarus  (mod.  Didrizo),  about  10  m.  S\V.  of  Baffo, 
and  2  m.  from  the  sea  (cp  Strabo,  683,  6<tov  evd^KO, 
cradioLs  virkp  rrjs  &a\6.TT7}$  iSpvfxivi],  v<popixov  Uxovaa). 

Paphos  owed  its  celebrity  to  the  temple  and  worship 
of  the  '  Paphian  Queen  '  (77  0e<x  17  Ha<f>tat  or  17  Utopia 

n   ««*•   «       14.   simply,  in  inscrr.   also  Fdvaaaa.      See 
2.  Native  cult.  c         r    j  >-.■  /  n   ■      l    ^ 

Samml.    der  gr.    Dialekt-mschriften, 

li/,  \$ff. )  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Aphrodite 

(see  Perga). 

The  temple  was  near  Old  Paphos  (Paus.  viii.  5  2),  which  thus 
became  the  religious  capital  of  the  island.  The  kings  of  Paphos, 
of  the  clan  of  the  Cinyrada:,  were  also  hereditary  high  priests 
of  the  temple,  a  dignity  which  they  retained  down  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  island  by  the  Romans  in  58  b.c1 

In  course  of  time  the  old  town  lost  its  importance, 
and  the  port  usurped  its  position  and  became  the 
administrative  capital  of  the  island  in  Roman  times 
(cp  Acts  I37J  ;2  but  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  were  not  thereby  impaired  (cp 
Strabo,  683). 

The  cult  was  that  of  a  nature  -  goddess  similar  in 
character  to  the  Babylonian  Istar,  the  Phoenician 
Astarte.  She  was  a  native  goddess  of  the  Anatolian 
peninsula  and  the  JEgean  islands  (cp  Rams.  Cities  and 
Bish.  of  Phrygia,  \%q  ff.  ;  Hist.  Comm.  on  Galatians, 
35/. ).  As  the  result  of  long  and  close  intercourse  with 
Syria,  this  worship  in  Cyprus  was  overlaid  with 
Phoenician  elements. 

The  characteristic  of  the  worship  lay  in  the  strongly  organised 
college  of  priests  or  priestesses  living,  often  in  thousands,  round 
the  temple  (cp  Strabo,  558,  of  Comana  Pontica  ;  see  Diana),  and 
the  sensual  excesses  of  the  devotees,  and  their  self-mutilation 
(cp  Athan.  Contra  Gra*c.  10,  ■nji'  eirtOvixiau  OeoiroiYfa-avTe^ 
irpotTKvvoixnv,  the  Cyprian  cultus  the  '  deification  of  lust ').  As 
at  other  centres  of  the  worship,  the  goddess  was  represented 
only  by  a  conical  stone  (cp  Max.  Tyr.,  to  8e  aya\/xa  ovk  av 
etwdo-ats  aAAai  ral  vj  nvpafit&i  \evKjj ;  Tac.  Hist.  2  3.  Cp  Coins, 
and  see  Perga.     So  also  at  Pessinus  in  Galatia). 

Models  of  the  image  were  sold  as  charms  (Athen. 
15i8;  cp  the  'silver  shrines'  at  Ephesus,  Acts  1924, 
used  somewhat  differently).  The  fame  of  the  Paphian 
shrine  attracted  costly  gifts  and  distinguished  pilgrims 
(for  example,  Titus  visited  it  before  undertaking  his 
campaign  against  the  Jews,  Tac.  Hist.  2s/.). 

1  The  modern  Primate  of  the  island  is  entitled  jiaKapiajTaTos, 
and  perhaps  inherits  his  privileges  from,  the  pre  -  Christian 
priestly  guild  (Gardner,  New  Chapters  hi  Creek  History,  172). 

2  New  Paphos  in  its  turn  gave  way  to  a  new  settlement  about 
a  mile  to  the  N.,  the  modern  Ktima,  the  administrative  capital 
of  the  district. 
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The  apostles  appear  not  to  have  come  into  direct 
conflict  with  this  worship,  as  Paul  was  destined  to  do 
later  at  Ephesus.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  an  analogous  cult  must 
have  been  familiar  to  them  at  Antioch  in  Syria. 
Although  1  considerable  time  must  be  implied  in  the 
expression  'go  through  the  isle'  (Actsl36,  AV,  die\66i/T€s 
8\t)v  tt)v  vt)(Tov),  this  did  not  bring  them  into  collision 
with  the  native  priests  as  the  work  was  confined  to  the 
Jewish  synagogues  {v.  5).  The  conflict  with  Elymas 
(Bar-Jesus)  before  the  Proconsul  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  a. 
personal  one.      (See,  further,  Barjesus,  Paul.) 

See  P.  Gardner,  New  Chapters  in  Greek  History;  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  Devia  CyPria.  All  that  ancient  authors  say  about 
Paphos  gathered  by  M.  R.  James  in  Journ.  of  Hell.  Studies, 
9  't-Viff-  For  description  of  temple,  excavations,  etc.,  see  ibid., 
158-215.  W.  J.  W. 

PAPYRI.1     The  use  of  papyrus  as  writing  material 

is  very  ancient.     According  to  Kenyon,2  the  oldest  of 

_  the  written  papyri   that   have  come 

*       ^  down  to  our  day  is  a  leaf  containing 

writing  material.  accounts  datjng  from  the  rejgn  £ 

King  Assa  of  Egypt  (about  3580-3536  B.C.).  From 
these  early  times  down  to  a  late  date  in  the  Arabian 
period  papyrus  continued  to  be,  in  a  very  special  sense, 
the  characteristic  writing  material  of  Egypt.  Although 
apparently  at  first  sight  brittle  and  perishable,  it  is  in 
point  of  fact  as  indestructible  as  the  pyramids  and 
obelisks,  and  it  is  to  the  magnificent  power  of  resistance 
possessed  by  the  papyri  that,  to  a  large  extent,  we  owe 
the  revival  of  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt  which  has 
occurred  in  recent  times. 

As  to  the  mode  of  preparation  of  papyrus  leaves  in- 
accurate statements  are  frequently  met  with.  Very 
recently  it  has  been  said,3  but  incorrectly,  that  they 
were  made  from  the  '  bast '  of  the  papyrus  plant.  The 
elder  Pliny  (//Ar13n-i3)  gives  a  description4  of  the 
process  of  manufacture  which  technical  examination  of 
extant  papyri  has  made  intelligible.  It  is  thus  explained 
by  Kenyon  : 5 — - 

'  The  pith  of  the  stem  of  the  papyrus  plant  was  cut  into  thin 
strips,  the  width  of  which  was  of  course  determined  by  the 
thickness  of  the  stem,  while  their  length  varied  considerably 
.  .  .  These  strips  (Lat.  pkilyrte)  were  laid  side  by  side  to  form 
a  sheet.  Each  sheet  was  composed  of  two  layers,  in  the  one  of 
which  the  strips  ran  horizontally  while  in  the  other  they  were 
perpendicular.  The  layers  were  attached  to  one  another  by 
glue,  moistened  with  water — preferably,  it  would  appear,  the 
turbid  water  of  the  Nile,  which  was  supposed  to  add  strength 
to  the  glue.  The  sheets  thus  made  were  pressed,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  polished  so  as  to  remove  unevenness  in  the  surface  ; 
and  they  were  then  fit  for  use.' 

The  papyrus  plant,  from  the  pith  of  which  the  strips  just 
spoken  of  were  obtained,  Cyperus  papyrus,  L.,  Papyrus  Anti- 
quorum,  Willd.,  besides  occurring  in  Egypt,6  is  met  with  in 
Sicily,  especially  near  Syracuse,  and  also  in  Italy  by  the 
Thrasymene  lake.7 

The  size  of  a  papyrus  leaf  is,  as  ought  never  to  have 
been  questioned,  variable.  Kenyon  8  has  brought  to- 
gether some  measurements.  For  most  writings  of  a 
non-literary  nature  (letters,  bills,  receipts,  etc.)  a  single 

1  The  etymology  of  the  word  'papyrus'  remains  uncertain. 
See  Nestle,  EinfiihritngV),  41  ;  Lagarde,  Mittheil.  2  260.  [For 
the  etymology  generally  accepted  among  living  Egyptologists, 
cp  Egypt,  §  8.  Bondi,  starting  from  the  Talmudic  orthography 
TT'D^S,  was  the  first  to  propose  to  take  the  name  papyrus  as 
■fa-p-ydr  (for  the  better  form  yo'or,  cp  Nile)  'the  (thing  or 
product)  of  the  river'—  i.e.,  'the  river-plant.'  This  etymology 
is  highly  probable,  or  at  least  superior  to  all  other  etymological 
attempts. — w.  m.  m.] 

2  The  Paleography  of  Greek  Papyri,  14. 

3  Gregory,  Textkritik,  1  7  (1900). 

4  This  description  has  been  popularised  by  G.  Ebers  in  his 
Kaiser  Hadrian.  Cp  also  Ebers,  '  The  writing  material  of 
antiquity'  in  Cosinopolitan  Magazine,  New  York,  Nov.  1893 
(Nestled,  40). 

5  Pala-ography,  15. 

6  B.  de  Montfaucon,  'Dissertation  sur  la  plante  appellee 
Papyrus'  in  Mem.  de  V Acad,  royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres,  6  (1729)  592  ff.  ;  Franz  Woenig,  Die  Pflanzen  itn 
alien  JEgypten,  ikre  Heimat,  Geschichte,  Kultur,  1886,  pp. 
74  If.    [Cp  Egypt,  §  8  ;  Rush.] 

'  See  Hoskyns-Abrahall.^cao'.  19th  March  1887,  776(Nestle(2)- 
40). 

s  Palaeography^  i6f. 
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leaf  was  sufficient  ;  for  longer  texts,  especially  of  a 
literary  character,  the  required  number  of  leaves  were 
glued  together  into  a  roll.1  The  papyrus-roll  was  the 
classical  form  in  which  literary  productions  appeared  in 
antiquity.  Ordinarily  the  writing  was  upon  that  side  of 
the  leaf  on  which  the  fibres  run  horizontally  ( recto) ;  the 
back  [verso)  was  made  use  of  only  on  exceptional 
occasions.2  If  a  papyrus  leaf  is  found  to  be  written  on 
both  sides  and  by  different  hands,  it  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, safe  to  assume  that  the  writing  on  the  recto  side  is 
the  earlier.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  leaves  of  a 
papyrus  roll  are  written  on  both  sides. 

Nestle a  recalls  Rev.  5 1  (SijSAt'oc  yeypaja^eVoi/  evoiBev  Kal 
omirBev  where  some  MSS.  have  ZatijOev  Kal  e£ujflev  or  efiirpocrdei' 
Kati  oTi(rdev. 

In  the  later  centuries  of  antiquity  the  papyrus  book — • 
the  Codex — is  met  with  as  well  as  the  papyrus-roll, 
and  ultimately,  as  we  know,  the  codex  gained  the  upper 


Papyrus  Plant  (from  living  specimen  at  Kew). 

hand.  It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  transition  from 
the  roll  to  the  codex  began  with  the  introduction  of 
parchment. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice.  The  British  Museum  possesses 
a  fragment  of  a  codex  of  the  Iliad  written  upon  papyrus  and 
probably  dating  from  the  third  century  A.D.  ;4  amongst  the 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  there  is  a  leaf  from  a  codex  of  the  Gospels 
or  of  the  NT,  containing  Mt.  li-q  12  14-20  and  dating  from  the 
third  century ;  the  same  collection  includes  other  biblical 
codex  fragments.  The  Heidelberg  University  Library  possesses 
twenty-seven  papyrus  leaves  of  a  LXX  codex  dating  from  the 
sixth  or  the  seventh  century.  The  famous  so-called  Logia- 
fragment  of  Oxyrhynchus  also  comes  from  a  codex. 

Even  if  there  were  no  allusions  to  the  papyrus  in  the 
OT,  the  immense  importance  of  recent  papyrus  finds 
2  Pjhiicai    f°r   tne  study  of  biblical   and  Christian 
references    antiquity  would  fully  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of  an  article  on  the  subject  in  a 
biblical  encyclopaedia.      The  Hebrew  writers,  however, 
do  occasionally  refer  to  the  papyrus  plant  (nci,  Is.  I82 
RV,  Ex.  23  RVm£- ;  see  Rush),  and  as  a  writing  material 
we  find  a  reference  to  papyrus  in  2  Jn.  12,  where  xdor?;s 
(EV  'paper')  clearly  indicates  a  papyrus  leaf.      Again, 

1  Kenyon,  op.  cit.  17  ff. 

'  U.  Wilcken,  '  Recto  oder  verso,'  Hermes,  22  (1887)  487^?. 
*  EinfiikrungV),  41. 
Kenyon,  Palteography,  27,  where  also  other  examples  will 
°e  found. 
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in  the  well-known  passage,  2  Tim.  4 13  (see  Parch- 
ment), we  cannot  doubt  that  by  ra  /3i/3\ia  papyrus 
books  are  intended. 

Since  1778  when  an  unknown  European  dealer  in 
antiquities  bought  from  Egyptian  peasants  an  original 
3.  Recent  PaPyrus  ro11  of  191-2  a.d.  and  at  the 
papyrus  same  time  witnessed  h°w  they  set  fire  to 
finds 'their  some  fifty  others  and  revelled  in  the 
importance  aromatic  perfume  thus  produced,1  the 
'  lower  valley  of  the  Nile  has  yielded  a 
vast  wealth  of  papyri  written  in  all  possible  languages 
and  separated  in  time  by  thousands  of  years.  Already 
in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  not  a  few  papyri  from  Memphis  and  Setopolis 
in  Middle  Egypt,  and  from  This,  Panopolis,  Thebes, 
Hermonthis,  Elephantine,  and  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
had  reached  our  European  museums,  though  noticed  by 
few,  and  read  and  studied  by  still  fewer  scholars.  Then, 
to  leave  out  of  account  various  single  finds  in  other 
years,  came  the  great  discoveries  in  the  province  of  el- 
Faiyum  (see  Egypt,  §  50)  in  1877,  when  the  heaps  of 
ruins  to  the  N.  of  Medinet-el-Faiyum  (^  tCov  YLpoKoSetKuv 
tto'Xis,  afterwards  called  -r)  tuv  'ApaiPOiTuy  ttoKis)  yielded 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  precious  leaves  and  fragments 
of  leaves.  Since  that  date  find  has  succeeded  find  with 
great  rapidity.  The  most  remarkable  point  to  notice  is 
that  most  of  the  papyri  have  been  unearthed  with  the 
spade.  From  this  we  gain  a  most  valuable  hint  as  to 
the  light  in  which  these  documents  of  antiquity  are  to 
be  viewed.  In  the  papyri  which  come  to  us  from  the 
Faiyum,  from  Oxyrhynchus  (el-Behnesa),  and  elsewhere 
we  are  not  to  see  the  remains  of  great  collections  of 
archives,  but  only  what  has  survived  from  ancient  waste- 
paper-baskets  and  rubbish  heaps  to  which  had  been 
consigned  old  minute-books  and  ledgers  from  public 
or  private  offices,  second-hand  and  worn-out  books 
which  were  destined  after  a  long  slumber  in  oblivion 
to  possess  in  the  far  future  an  importance  never  dreamed 
of  by  their  writers. 

The  great  mass  of  the  papyri  is  non-literary.  Law- 
papers  of  the  most  various  kinds — leases  and  loans, 
bills  and  discharges,  marriage -con  tracts  and  wills, 
certificates,  magisterial  orders,  advertisements  and 
notices  of  penalties,  minutes  of  law  proceedings,  assess- 
ments in  large  numbers ;  besides  letters  and  notes, 
school  exercises,  magical  texts,  horoscopes,  day-books, 
and  so  forth.  The  contents  of  these  non- literary 
writings  are  as  manifold  in  their  variety  as  life  itself. 
Those  in  Greek,  numbering  many  thousands,  cover  a 
period  of  about  a  thousand  years.  The  oldest  go  back  to 
the  early  Ptolemies  and  thus  to  the  third  century  B.C.  ; 
there  are  others  that  bring  us  down  far  into  Byzantine 
times.  The  whole  shifting  scene  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  in  Egypt  during  this  long  interval  passes  in  these 
leaves  before  our  eyes.  Of  the  significance  of  these 
Greek  documents  alone — not  to  speak  of  the  abundance 
of  others  in  Coptic,  Arabic,  Latin,  as  well  as  other 
languages — for  our  knowledge  of  antiquity  in  the  largest 
sense  of  that  word  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
They  mean  a  resuscitation  for  us  of  a  large  part  of 
ancient  life.  They  bear  witness  to  the  conditions  of 
the  past  with  an  accuracy,  a  warmth,  and  a  fidelity  such 
as  can  be  predicated  of  no  ancient  author  and  of  only  a 
very  few  of  the  ancient  inscriptions.  The  tradition 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  is  always, 
even  at  its  best,  secondary ;  it  is  always  more  or 
less  artificial  and  sophisticated.  The  inscriptions  are 
often  cold  and  dead  things  like  the  marble  on  which 
they  are  carved.  The  papyrus  leaf  is  alive  ;  one  sees 
autographs,  individual  peculiarities  of  penmanship — in 
a  word,  men  ;  manifold  glimpses  are  given  into  inmost 
nooks  and  crannies  of  personal  life  for  which  history  has 
no  eyes  and  historians  have  no  glasses.  These  insig- 
nificant-looking scraps  give  a  vitality  that  was  previously 

1  Wilcken,  Die  griechischen  Papyrttsurkunden,  10 ;  cp  also 
with  what  follows. 
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wanting  to  the  history  of  law  in  the  first  instance, 
but  also  to  the  history  of  human  culture  in  general,  and 
in  a  very  marked  degree  to  the  study  of  historical 
philology.  It  may  seem  a  paradox;  but  it  can  safely 
be  affirmed  that  the  unliterary  papyri  are  more  im- 
portant in  these  respects  than  the  literary.  The  peculiar 
treasures  of  science  which  lie  hidden  in  those  new  fields 
are  not  the  fragments  of  ancient  art  and  literature  which 
they  may  perchance  contain,  but  the  fragments  of  living, 
palpitating  actuality  which  we  may  hope  to  recover 
from  them.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  regret  if,  while  every 
scrap  of  any  ancient  book  is  forthwith  treated  as  a  sacred 
relic  and  published  in  facsimile  whatever  its  inherent 
merit,  the  non-literary  remains  are  only  partially  made 
known.  Any  trivial  lease,  for  example,  may  perhaps 
contain  i  form  of  expression  which  supplies  the  long 
sought  missing  link  between  a  form  of  the  koivt)  in  its 
beginnings  and  another  of  ".  neo-Grecian  dialect  that 
has  been  developed  therefrom. 

{a)  In  the  prevalent  tendency  to  over-value  the  literary 
element  it    is   not  surprising  that   theological   research 

-  t»-*.i-  i  j  should  have  found  its  chief  enrichment 
4.  Biblical  and  .      ,  r  , ., ,.    ,        , 

, ,  rt,    .   ,.        in  the  fragments  of  biblical  and  old- 
old-Christian  «■  ,-      x.    i        u-  -u  u        u 

Christian  books  which  have  been  re- 


papyn. 


covered.      It  is  certainly  true  that  we 


have  abundant  cause  to  be  thankful  for  every  addition  to 
our  knowledge  in  what  concerns  texts  and  sources. 
The  most  important  of  the  recent  discoveries — at  least 
so  far  as  Greek  is  concerned — may  be  here  briefly  enumer- 
ated. Inexhaustive  lists  are  given  by  C.  Haberlin1 
and  F.  G.  Kenyon.2 

A.  Septuagint. 
i.  Gen.  14  17,  Brit.  Mus.  Pap.  212. 

2.  Genesis-fragments  in  Archduke  Rainer  Collection,  Vienna. 

3.  Ps.  10  [11]  2-I8  [19]  6  and  20  [21]i4-34  [35]  6  Brit.  Mus. 
Pap.  37. 

4.  Ps.  11  [12]  7-I4  [15]  4(  Brit.  Mus.  Pap.  230. 

5.  Ps.  3i>[40]  i',-40  [41]4,  Berlin  Museum. 

6.  Fragments  of  Ps.  5  108  118  135  138-140  in  the  Amherst 
Papyri,  nos.  5,  6. 

7.  Fragments  of  psalms  in  Archduke  Rainer  Collection, 
Vienna.3 

8.  Job  1  21-22  and  23  in  the  Amherst  Papyri,  no.  4. 

9.  Cant.  1  6-9,  Oxford  Bodleian  MS.  Gr.  Bibl.  g.  1  (P). 

10.  Is.  383-5  I3-l6t  Archduke  Rainer  Collection,  Inv.  no. 
8024  (Guide,  no.  536). 

11.  Ezek.  5  12-6  3  with  the  diacritical  marks  of  Origen,  Oxford 
Bodl.  MS.  Gr.  Bibl.  d.  4  (P). 

12.  Zech.  4-14  and  Mai.  1-4,  twenty-seven  leaves  written  on 
both  sides  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Theodor  Graf,  and  now 
in  the  Heidelberg  University  Library.4 

B.  Septuagint  and  Aquila. 

13.  Gen.  1 1-5,  Amherst  Papyri,  no.  3c. 

C.  Judaica. 

14.  Several  fragments  bearing  on  the  history  of  Judaism  in 
Egypt :  in  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  Gizeh,  and  in  the  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri;  see  TLZ 23  (1898)  602/ 

15.  Fragments  of  Philo  in  the  Bibliotheque6  Nationale, 
Paris. 

D.   New  Testament.^ 

16.  Mt.  1 1-9  12  14-20,  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  no.  2. 

17.  Fragments  of  Mt.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  the 
end  of  the  Philo  Papyrus. 

18.  Fragments  of  Mt.  in  the  Archduke  Rainer  Collection, 
Vienna. 

19.  Lk.  630-64  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  the  end  of 
the  Philo  Papyrus. 

20.  Lk.  736-43  and  10  38-42,  in  Archduke  Rainer  Collection, 
Vienna,  Inv.  no.  8021  (Guide,  no.  539). 

21.  Jn.  1  23-31  and  33-41,  and  20  11-17  and  19-25,  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri,  no.  208. 

1  '  Griechische  Papyri'  in  Ccntralblatt  fur Bibliothekswesen, 
14  iff. 

2  Paleography,  131  Jf. 

3  The  Louvre  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris  also 
possess  papyrus  fragments  of  psalms,  which  have  not  yet  been 
edited. 

4  Will  shortly  be  edited  by  the  present  writer. 

5  Kenyon,  Paleography,  145,  describes  them  as  belonging 
to  the  museum  of  Gizeh. 

6  The  fragments  Mt.  15  12-16 18  Mk.  15  29-38  Jn.  1  29  spoken  of 
by  Kenyon,  Paleeography,  132,  are  not  on  papyrus  but  on  parch- 
ment. The  library  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  possessed  a  Book  of 
the  Gospels  on  papyrus  ;  see  Haberlin,  no.  166. 
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22.  Fragments  of  the  Gospels  in  Archduke  Rainer  Collection ; 
see  Haberlin,  no.  168  a  and  b. 

23.  Rom.  1 1-7,  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  no.  209. 

24.  1  Cor.  1 17-20  613-18  "3  4  10-14,  in  tne  library  of  Bishop 
Porfiri  Uspensky  at  KiefT. 

25.  1  Cor.  1  25-27  2  6-8  3  8-10  and  20,  Sinai. 

26.  Heb.  1 1,  Amherst  Papyri,  3b.1 

27.  An  amulet  containing  passages  from  Ps.  90  [91],  ®,  Rom. 
12  and  Jn.  2,  in  Archduke  Rainer  Collection,  Inv.  no.  8033 
(Guide,  no.  528). 

E.  Other  Old-Christian  Literary  Texts. 

28.  Fragments  of  an  extra-canonical  Gospel  (?),  in  the  Arch- 
duke Rainer  Collection  :  portions  of  the  narrative  of  Peter's 
denial.  A  full  discussion  of  this  fragment  with  careful  reference 
to  the  voluminous  literature  that  has  appeared  regarding  it  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Dr.  H.  Muller  of  Paderborn. 

29.  The  so-called  Logia- Fragment,  Oxyrhynchus  Papyrus 
no.  1,  published  also  separately  as  Ao-yta  Ifjaov  :  Sayings  of  Our 
Lord  from  an  early  Greek  Papyrus  discovered  and  edited,  with 
Translation  and  Commentary,  by  Bernard  P.  Grenfell  and 
Arthur  S.  Hunt,  Lond.,  1897.  This  fragment  also  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  voluminous  literature  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  give  an  account  here  ;  an  exposition  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  by  this  important  discovery  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  our  space.  This,  however,  may  be  remarked : 
the  crucial  question  is  not  as  to  the  origin  of  the  leaf  (whether 
from  the  Egyptian  or  some  other  extra-canonical  gospel  or 
from  some  other  writing)  but  simply  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  which  it  records — a  question  to  be  answered 
only  on  internal  grounds.  The  present  writer  takes  a  more 
favourable  view  of  them  in  this  regard  than  is  done  by  most  of 
his  fellow-workers. 

30.  Fragments  of  a  Hebrew-Greek  Onomasticon  sacrum  in 
the  Heidelberg  University  Library. '- 

31.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Sim.  27-10  u.  42-5,  Berlin 
Museum. 

32.  Fragment  of  a  book  (by  Melito  of  Sardes  ?)  upon  Prophecy 
with  a  citation  from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Aland.  Wqf.p 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyrus,  no.  5. 

33.  Fragment  of  a  Gnostic  (Valentinian  ?)  writing,  Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyrus,  no.  4  verso. 

34.  Fragments  of  Basil  of  Cffisarea  epp.  5,  6,  293,  150,  2,  Berlin 
Museum. 

35.  Fragments  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  Beutpia  €ts  toi/  tou  Mo>u- 
<T€ujs  /Stop,  Berlin  Museum. 

36.  Vita  Sanctorum,  Paris  Musses  Nationaux,  no.  7403,  7404, 
7405,  7408,  and  Fond  du  Faioum,  no.  261. 

37.  Theological  Fragments  in  Brit.  Mus.  Pap.  no.  455. 

38.  Ibid.  no.  113  ;  neither  this  nor  the  preceding  has  as  yet 
been  fully  determined. 

39.  Fragments  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  de  adoratione  in  s/jritu 
etveritate,  Dublin. 

40.  Cyril-fragments  in  the  Archduke  Rainer  Collection. 

41.  Letter  of  a  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  the  churches  of 
Egypt,  with  citations  from  the  commentary  of  Cyril  on  the 
Gospel  according  to  John,  Brit.  Mus.  Pap.  no   729. 

To  this  list  have  to  be  added  several  liturgical  and  homiletical 
fragments. 

For  theology  great  importance  attaches  also  to  the  fragments, 
in  Coptic,  of  biblical,  gnostic,  and  other  old  Christian  writings 
— such  as  the  Acta  Pauli  in  the  Heidelberg  University  Library 
now  being  published  by  Carl  Schmidt. 

{b)  The  non-literary  papyri  also  supply  matter  which 
is  of  direct  importance  for  the  study  of  Christian  anti- 
quity. This  remark  applies,  to  take  one  example,  to 
those  documents  —  ranging  from  the  period  of  the 
Ptolemies  down  to  the  late  Caesars — which  name 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  most  various  places  in  Egypt 
and  thus  contribute  to  our  statistical  knowledge  of  that 
cosmopolitan  Judaism  which  so  powerfully  affected'  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  Or  again,  those  papyri  which 
enable  us  to  settle  the  chronology  of  the  prefect  Munatius 
Felix  and  thus  to  fix  the  date  of  an  important  work  of 
Justin  Martyr's  ('A7ro\o7£a  virtp  XpiartavCov) ;  once 
more,  the  famous  Libelli  of  certain  libellatici  which  have 
reached  us  from  the  days  of  the  Decian  persecution  are 
highly  important  documents  from  «.  great  period  rich 
in  martyrs.  TTfien,  too,  we  have  many  private  letters 
of  otherwise  unknown  Christians  which  have  long  been 
published,  but  have  never  as  yet  received  the  attention 
they  are  well  entitled  to  claim.  Even  the  legal  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the  Christian  period  contain  in  their 
formulas,  and  occasionally  also  in  details  of  their  varied 

1  The  Louvre,  Paris,  possesses  an  as  yet  unedited  fragment 
of  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

2  About  to  be  edited  by  the  present  writer. 

3  So  A.  Harnack  (SB A ,  1898,  516-520).  In  Kenyon,  Paleo- 
graphy, 137,  the  fragment  is  given  as  a  portion  of  the  Pastor 
Herman  itself. 
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contents,  many  fresh  contributions  towards  the  history 
of  Christianity. 

In  speaking  in  some  detail  of  the  importance  these 
_   .    . ,.  non-literary  papyri  have  for  the  biblical 

tTt ;      ^  studentl  their  value  for  Greek  philology 
J-  in  general- 

of  the  Greek  OT  and  XT- 
first. 

Until  the  papyri  were  discovered  there  were  practically 
no  other  contemporary  documents  to  illustrate  that  phase 
and  form  of  the  Greek  language  which  comes  before  us 
in  the  LXX.  and  NT.  In  those  writings,  broadly, 
what  we  have,  both  as  regards  vocabulary  and  mor- 
phology, and  not  seldom  as  regards  syntax  as  well,  is  the 
Greek  of  ordinary  intercourse  as  spoken  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  not  the  artificial  Greek 
of  the  rhetoricians  and  litterateurs,  strictly  bound  as  it 
was  by  technical  rules.  This  language  of  ordinary  life, 
this  cosmopolitan  Greek,  shows  unmistakable  traces  of 
a  process  of  development  that  was  still  going  on,  and 
in  many  characteristic  respects  differs  from  the  older 
dialects,  as  from  the  classical  Attic.  It  is  true  that  a 
few  extra-biblical  specimens  of  this  later  Greek  were  not 
wholly  wanting  ;  there  were  for  example  inscriptions 
dating  from  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  and  Roman 
emperors,  the  vocabulary  of  which  often  shows  surpris- 
ing affinities  with  that  of  the  OT  and  the  XT.  Hardly 
any  attention  was  given  to  these,  however,  with  the 
result  that  a  widespread  opinion  arose — it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  even  now — that  the 
Bible  or  at  least  the  XT  is  written  in  a  special  kind  of 
Greek — called  '  biblical '  or  *  New  Testament '  Greek. 
Prof.  F.  Blass,  as  recently  as  1894, *  laid  it  down  that 
NT  Greek  '  is  to  be  regarded  as  something  by  itself  and 
following  laws  of  its  own. '  This  thesis  is  a  factor  of 
great  potency  in  exegesis,  especially  in  that  of  the  NT, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  refuge  and  shelter  for  every- 
thing that  is  arbitrary  and  devoid  of  method.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  able  to  hold  its  ground  long  in  presence 
of  the  papyri.  It  is  one  of  the  pre-eminently  valuable 
results  of  the  recent  finds — with  which  we  may  also 
group  the  ostraka'-and  inscriptions,  that  they  correlate 
the  Greek  OT  and  XT  with  other  contemporary  texts, 
and  compel  what  used  to  be  called  Philologia  Sacra 
to  become  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  secular. 

A  few  special  points  may  be  particularised. 

(a)  The  papyri  render  possible  a  full  realisation  of 
the  fact  that  the  LXX  is  an  Egyptian  book.  The  fact 
itself  of  course  is  not  new  ;  but  it  is  by  the  unearthing  of 
these  hundreds  of  leaves  which  we  now  possess,  written 
under  the  same  sky,  in  the  same  air  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  venerable  Bible  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion 
and  of  the  most  ancient  Christianity,  that  we  are  able  in 
imagination  to  restore  the  book  once  more  to  its  original 
home.  Every  translation  involves  alteration.  Luther's 
Bible  is  a  German  Bible  not  merely  because  it  is  a 
rendering  in  German  but  also  because  it  could  not  pass 
through  the  mediating  mind  and  genius  of  its  great 
translator  without  receiving  some  impress  of  his  per- 
sonality. So  in  like  manner  the  LXX  was  not  merely 
a  rendering  into  Greek,  it  is  also  an  Egyptianising  of 
the  OT. 

If  in  the  MT  of  Gen.  50 2/I  we  read  of  'physicians'  who 
embalmed  the  body  of  Jacob  and  the  translator  has  called  them 
embalmers'  we  see  in  this  an  added  detail  due  to  the  influence 
of  their  surroundings  ;  eyra.<i>ta<rT^<:  was,  as  a  papyrus  dating 
from  99  b.c.  informs  us,  the  technical  name  for  the  functionary 
whose  business  it  was  to  embalm. 3  Or  when  CO  'p'SN  in  Joel 
1 20,  and  D^D  'J  ?3  in  Lam.  347  are  rendered  afyitreis  vSaTinv  we 
have  again  an  Egyptianising  trait  :  a  papyrus  of  258  B.C.  shows 
us  that  ajtecrt?  tov  iiSaros  was  the  technical  expression  for  the 
freeing  of  water  by  opening  the  Nile  sluices ;  the  translators 
lead  the  Egyptian  reader  who  knows  no  water-courses  to  think 
of  canals.4 

1  T/ieol.  Lit.-Ztg.  19  [1894]  338. 

2  U.  Wilcken,  Griechische  Ostraka  aits  Aegypten  u.  Nubien, 
2  vols.,  1899.     Cp  TkeoL  Lit.-Ztg.  26  (1901)65^ 

Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  117  (ET  Bible  Studies,  120/.'). 
i  lb.,  op.  cit.  Mff.  <98^). 
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{b)  The  papyri  render  possible  a  more  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  the  orthographical  problems  which  come 
before  the  editor  of  the  canonical  texts. 

For  copious  illustrations  on  this  point,  see  Deissmann,  Neue 
Bibelstudien,  yjf.{  =  Bible  Studies,  i8i^)and  Moulton  (Greww- 
matical  Notes  from  ike  Papyri,  31  Jf.;  Notes  from  the  Papyri, 
281). 

{c)  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  morphological 
problems  (Deissm.  Neue  Bibelstudien,  i^ff.,  ET  186 ff.\ 
Moulton,  Gramm.  Notes^ff.;  Notes,  281/). 

(d)  The  syntax  also  of  the  biblical  texts  is  brought 
into  a  clearer  light  (Deissm.  op.  cit.  22 f.  iq^ff.  and 
Moulton,  op.  cit.  282). 

For  instance,  we  know*  from  the  NT  of  the  manner  of  ex- 
pressing a  distributive  by  a  repetition  of  the  cardinal  number: 
KaiTjpfaTo  avTovs  aTrooTeAAeiy  Svo  Svo  (Mk.  67).  This  usage, 
which  we  find  Blass2  still  declaring  to  be  Semitic,  can  be  traced 
back  to  pre-Christian  times  :  we  find  Svo  Svo  already  in  the  LXX 
(Gen.  7  15  and  often  ai.  The  same  usage  survives  in  new  Greek. 
But  Karl  Dieterich*  in  adducing  an  instance  from  the  long 
interval  between  NT  times  and  the  period  of  the  rise  of  the 
New  Greek  from  the  Agofikth.  Patr.  (j;oo  a.d.)  desiderates 
some  instance  from  inscriptions  or  papyri.  An  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus  (no.  121)  now  supplies  the  missing  link:  a  certain 
Isidorus  writes  to  a  certain  Aurelius  that  he  is  to  tie  the  twigs 
into  bundles  of  three  apiece  (e'tVa  8tj<tq  rpia  rpia). 

(e)  Most  notably  of  all  is  the  Lexicon  of  the  LXX  and 
NT  enriched  by  the  new  discoveries.  In  this  region  the 
unhistorical  conception  of  '  biblical '  or  '  New  Testa- 
ment '  Greek  characterised  above  is  still  very  widely 
prevalent.  One  of  the  main  supports  of  such  i*  con- 
ception has  been  the  existence  of  so  many  '  biblical '  or 
'  New  Testament '  &ira%  elp-qfitva.  These  words,  so  it 
is  asserted,  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  language 
of  every-day  life  was  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
apostolic  preaching ;  Christianity  had  to  coin  new  words. 
Now,  it  is  of  course  self-evident,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scientific  philology,  that  Christianity,  like  any  other 
new  movement  affecting  civilisation,  must  have  produced 
an  effect  upon  language  by  the  formation  of  new  ideas 
and  the  modification  of  old  ones.  But  we  are  not  on 
that  account  forthwith  justified  in  isolating  i  biblical 
or  Christian  '  Graecitas. '  Many  of  the  so-called  biblical 
&7rai-  etp7){i4va  are,  as  might  have  been  conjectured 
before,  merely  #7ra£  ebp^fiiva.  which  remained  so  only 
until  an  inscription,  a  papyrus,  or  »  passage  formerly 
overlooked  happened  to  show  the  anxiously  treasured 
word-jewel  to  have  been  the  property  of  'profane* 
Greek  as  well. 

The  following  words  still  stand  in  the  Lexica  as  special  biblical 
words,  but  as  recent  study  informs  us,  are  not  so  in  point  of 
fact:  aya-m),  anara-yvuitrTOS,  a.vTikrffj.in(ap,  e\aiuiv,  Hvolvti,  iv<o- 
ttlov,  evape&TQS,  €uiAaTOS,  lepaTevto,  Ka.0a.pL£<n,  Kvpiaxo?,  Aeti-oup- 
yiKOS,  \oyeCa,  veofyvros,  btfretkrj,  TrepiSe^tov,  aTrbirepvat,  TrpotreuvT/, 
7rvppa*oj?,  trirop-iTpiov,  tfriXoirpuiTevui,  ^pei/arraT^s.S  This  list 
could  even  now  be  enlarged. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  a  large  number  of 
words  to  which  it  has  been  customary 6  to  give  specifi- 
cally '  biblical '  or  '  Christian '  special  meaning  can 
now  be  shown  to  bear  the  same  meaning  also  in  con- 
temporary extra -biblical  sources.  In  particular,  the 
category  of  lexical  '  Hebraisms '  must,  in  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  now  available,  be  subjected  to  a  careful 
revision.7 

(/)  There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  value  of  the 
papyri  for  the  student  of  the  OT  and  NT  and  of  early 
Christianity  on  which  a  word  or  two  ought  to  be  said  : 
their  value,  namely,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  field  in  which  the  first  missionaries 
in  the  discharge  of  their  world-mission  first  sowed  their 
seed.  The  men  of  the  period  of  the  '  fulness  of  the  time ' 
Gal.  44)  are  made  to  live  again  before  our  eyes  in  these 

1  Cp  T/u-ol.  Lit.-Ztg-.  23(1898)630^ 

2  Gramm.  des  NT  lie  hen  Griechisch,  141. 

3  Winer-Liinemann,  Gramm.  des  NTlichen  SPrachidioms, 
234,  refers  to  ^Esch.  Pers.  981  :  fxvpia  p.vpi'a  =  Kara  /xvptaSas. 

4  Untersuch.  zur  Gesck.  der  Griechischen  Spracke = Byzaa- 
tinisches  Archiv,  1 188  (Leipsic,  1898). 

5  The  proofs  will  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien  and  Neue  Bibelstudien. 

6  See,  for  example,  Hermann  Cremer. 

7  See  art.  ' Hellenistisches  Griechisch'  In  PRE'$)  7627-639, 
especially  637^ 
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priceless  leaves  ;  with  their  toil  and  their  cares,  their 
farness  from  God  and  their  yearning  after  him  ; — 
especially  the  men  of  the  middle  and  lower  class,  to 
whom  the  gospel  was  chiefly  addressed  and  amongst 
whom  it  won  its  chief  triumphs.  If  the  Bible  student 
has  more  than  a  merely  philological  interest  in  what  he 
studies,  and  has  an  eye  capable  of  discerning  more  than 
the  merely  superficial  aspects  of  things,  he  will  find  him- 
self a  large  gainer  by  the  study  of  the  papyri  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  history  of  Christian  religion  and  civilisation. 
The  value  of  such  gain  does  not  need  to  be  insisted  on 
here 

An  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  papyri  will  be 
found  in  the  little  work  of  Ulrich  Wilcken  (Die  griechischen 

Papyrusurkunden,   1897).      For  the  palseo- 
6.  Literature,   graphy  see  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Pal.,  1899.     For 

the  history  of  papyrus  as  writing-material 
see  K.  Dziatzko,  Untersuchungen  fiber  attsgeivdhlte  Kapitel 
des  antiken  Buchwesens,  1900 ;  Th.  Birt,  '  Zur  Gesch.  d. 
antiken  Buchw. '  in  Centralblatt  fiir  das  Bibliothekswesen, 
17(1900)545-565;  R.  Wiinsch,  Berliner  philol.  M'ochenschrift, 
21  (1901)  684-692.  The  most  careful  account  of  the  Papyri  publi- 
cations and  of  the  literature  connected  with  them  is  that  of  Paul 
Viereck  (' Bericht  uber  die  altere  Papyruslitteratur '  \x\  Jahres- 
bcr,  U.  d.  Fortschritte  der  classischen  A  Itcrthuinswissenschaft, 
vol.  98  (1898),  3135-186,  and  'Die  Papyruslitteratur  von  den 
7oer  Jahren  bis  1898'  in  the  same  work,  vol.  102  (1899),  3244- 
311).  Everything  further  that  may  be  required  will  be  found  in 
the  Archiv  f.  Papyrusforschung  u.  vetivandte  Gebiete,  edited 
by  Ulrich  Wilcken  (1900  ff.\  In  their  biblical  aspects  the 
Papyri  are  discussed  by  G.  Adolf  Deissmann  (Bibelstudien, 
1895,  Neue  Bibelstudien,  1897;  both  done  into  English  by  A. 
Grieve  in  Bible  Studies  :  contributions  chiefly  from  Papyri  and 
Inscriptions  to  the  history  0/  the  Language,  the  Literature, 
and  the  Religion  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  and  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity,  1901).  Further  similar  studies  were  given  by  J.  H. 
Moulton  in  '  Grammatical  Notes  from  the  Papyri '  in  The 
Classical  Review,  15  (1901),  31-38  and  in  'Notes  from  the 
Papyri '  in  The  Expositor,  April,  1901,  271-282.  Cp  also  G.  A. 
Deissmann,  Die  sprachliche  Erforschitng  dergriech  ischen  Bibel, 
ikr  gegen-wdr tiger  Stand  und  ihre  A  ufgaben,  1898. 

G.  A.  D. 

PARABLES.  [The  wide  use  of  '  parable '  implied 
in  the  EV  of  Nu.  23  7  nSsto  NB"1,  '  and  he  took  up  his  parable ') 
1  Meanin?  *s  unf°rtunate-  7\l)^  (tndsdl)  is  an  elastic  word, 
Of  Word.  an<^  w'"  not  kear  a  single  rendering.  It  was  a 
pointed,  versing  speech  that  Balaam  pronounced, 
with  the  authority  of  a  soothsayer,  not  a  'parable.'  What  is  a 
'parable'?  It  is  easier  to  define  than  masal,  and  yet  a  single 
definition  will  hardly  cover  all  phenomena.  Konig,  in  his  in- 
structive work,  Stylistik,  Rhetorik,  Poetik  in  Bezug  auf  die 
Biblische  Litteratur  (1900),  defines  it  as  a  narrative  whose  sub- 
ject is  personal  but  unnamed,  and  which  is  feigned  in  order  to 
present  something  [didactically  important]  with  special  vividness 
(89).  In  this  sense  five  sections  of  the  OT  are,  according  to  him 
parables,  viz.  2  S.  VI 1-4  14  6yC  1  K.  2O39/I  Is.  5  r-6  L'S  24-28  (but 
the  last  is  no  narrative).  Ezekiel's  '  parables '  are  expressly 
called  D'^t^O  (mesdlim) ;  see  Ezek.  20  49  24  3a,  and  though  in 
the  latter  passage  the  Tg.  renders  by  HX13J,  'a  prophecy,'  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  243^-5  is  virtually  a  narrative;  the 
commands  are  given  to  an  unnamed  person,  who  is  of  course 
supposed  to  carry  them  out.  Parabolic  actions  do  in  fact  come 
as  close  as  possible  to  narratives  ;  24  3^-5  may  fitly  be  grouped 
with  324^-26,  and  4  1  ff.  (see  Ezekiel,  Book  of,  §  9).  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  the  Syriac  mat  hid,  which  exactly  corresponds 
to  masal,  is  used  for  irapafioX-q  in  Mt.  13  18  31  33,  etc.,  21  45  Mk. 
42,  etc.,  Lk.  536  639  147  etc.,  and  the  use  of  ^>c'0  m  this  sense 
is  frequent  in  the  Talmud.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  OT  parables, 
nor  yet  of  those  of  the  Talmud,  that  the  reader  will  be  thinking 
when  he  turns  to  the  present  article,  but  of  those  of  the  NT, 
with  which,  if  opportunity  permitted,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
compare  the  highly  original  parables  (e.g.,  those  of  the  sower 
and  the  mustard-seed)  of  the  Buddhist  literature.] 

The  word  'parable'  occurs  twice  in  the  NT  (Heb. 
99  and  11 19)  in  a  sense  almost  synonymous  with  type, 
2  Tvoes  °r  ant*tvPe'  or  figure — the  lesser  thing  or 
'"  "  event  whereby  some  greater  future  thing  or 
event  is  foreshadowed.  Abraham  by  faith  receives  back 
in  1  '  parable '  his  son  Isaac  whom  he  has  offered  in 
sacrifice,  that  is  to  say,  he  receives  him  as  a  prophecy 
of  the  risen  Christ  ;  and  the  tabernacle  was  but  a 
'  parable'  of  the  time  that  is  now,  a  type  of  the  era  of 
salvation.  In  both  passages  irapapokr)  is  used  as  a 
terminus  technicus  of  that  artificial  exegesis  which  by 
application  of  an  allegorising  method  discovered  a  new 
and  deeper  meaning  in  the  persons  and  events  of  the 
OT :     comp.    Gal.  k-zijf,,    where    Hagar    and    Sarah, 
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without  any  implied  denial  of  their  historical  existence 
as  wives  of  Abraham,  are  understood  as  signifying 
respectively  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  of  which  the  essence 
is  bondage,  and  the  new  covenant  with  its  heavenly 
freedom. 

The  remaining  passages  of  the  NT  where  the  word 

parable  occurs  are  all  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels :    Mk.  4 

,  .         -  Mt.  13  Lk.  8  make  it  clear  that  these 

3.  rara  evangelists  regarded  the  parable  as  a 

theSynoptistS.formBof    tea*hing    ^]y    used    fay 

Jesus.  Twenty  utterances — three  common  to  all  and 
two  common  to  two — are  expressly  called  parables 
by  the  Synoptists  ;  but  the  omission  of  the  designa- 
tion in  connection  with  other  similar  utterances  is  only 
accidental :  some  interpreters  have  chosen  to  find  as 
many  as  100  parables  in  the  gospels,  and  even  1 
cautious  enumeration  brings  the  number  up  to  about 
60.  Alike  in  compass  and  in  character  they  vary 
greatly;  from  the  short  saying,  such  as  (Lk.  423) 
'  Physician  heal  thyself, '  up  to  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  contained  in  twenty-two  verses  of  Lk.  15,  all  sorts 
are  represented. 

The  element  they  possess  in  common,  according  to 
the  evangelists,  is  their  figurative,  metaphorical  character, 

4  Evangelists'  ~the  fact  that  they  siSnify  something 
6,.  different,  something  deeper,  than  the 

P  '  words  at  first  sight  convey,  — that, 
accordingly,  like  the  allegory  taken  up  in  Gal.  i^\ff., 
they  need  an  explanation,  a  key.  An  example  of  such 
explanation  is  offered  in  Mk.  414^  Mt.  13i8^  Lk. 
8n_^,  in  connection  with  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
according  to  which  the  seed  is  the  word  of  God,  those 
by  the  wayside  are  the  hearers  out  of  whose  hearts  Satan 
snatches  away  that  which  has  been  sown  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  heard,  and  so  forth.  Still  more  striking  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  tares  which  is  given 
at  the  disciples'  request,  Mt.  1337^  :  the  sower  is  the 
son  of  man,  the  field  is  the  world,  the  good  seed  are  the 
children  of  the  kingdom,  etc.  ;  trait  after  trait  in  the 
parable  is  referred  back  to  its  true  meaning  which  lies 
concealed  behind  the  words  when  taken  literally. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  is  intended  in  Jn.  16  25  29  where 
Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking  to  his  disciples  in 
similitudes  [iv  Trapoifxlais),  and  as  indicating  that  frank 
utterance  is  reserved  for  a  coming  time  ;  the  similitude 
{■jra.poifj.la}  of  Jn.  106  (of  the  door  and  the  shepherd), 
as  also  the  figure  of  the  vine  and  the  branches  (I5ijf.), 
are  regarded  by  the  fourth  evangelist  as  identical  in 
nature  with  the  parables  of  the  synoptists.  It  is  worth 
noticing,  however,  that,  according  to  him,  Jesus  em- 
ployed this  form  of  figurative  speech  in  speaking  to  his 
disciples;  whilst,  according  to  Mk.  4  Mt.  13  Lk.  8,  it 
was  exclusively  reserved  for  the  unresponsive  masses — 
'  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them ' — but  when 
they  were  alone  he  explained  all  to  his  disciples  (Mk. 
434)  ;  the  parable  is  of  the  nature  of  a  riddle  spoken  so 
that  it  may  not  be  too  easily  understood,  it  is  intended 
to  hinder  conversion — in  fact,  to  harden  (Mk.  4 11/. ). 

Mt.  after  his  fashion  finds  this  purpose  already  indicated 
prophetically  in  Is  tigf.  and,  of  parabolic  speech  generally,  in 
Ps.  7*2;  but  he  cannot  express  its  hardening  tendency  more 
bluntly  than  it  had  already  been  expressed  in  Mk. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  an 

artificial  construction  [cp  Gospels,  §  128^,  col.  1866]. 

_     .     In  fact  there  survive  in  Mk.  433  traces  of 

another    view,   however    Mk.    himself  may 

*  "  '  have  understood  the  words  :  '  with  many 
such  words  spake  he  the  word  to  them  as  they  were 
able  to  hear  it,'  that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  the  parable 
he  condescends  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  understand 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Indeed,  the 
evangelists  are  betrayed  into  self-contradiction,  for  they 
by  no  means  represent  Jesus  as  speaking  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  only  in  parables ;  see,  among  other 
instances,  Mt.  5-7  23  ;  further,  according  to  ML  21 45. 
for  example,  the  high  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  surely 
deserved  no  better  treatment  than  the  common  people, 
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are  represented  as  having  '  understood '  the  parables 
that  were  addressed  to  them  ;  and,  lastly,  Jesus  often 
enough  avails  himself  of  the  parable  within  the  circle 
of  his  disciples,  as,  for  example,  even  in  Mt.  1344^; 
47  ff.  ;  and  no  more,  in  those  cases,  than  in  Mk.  2 19-22 
where  he  seeks  to  justify  his  disciples  for  their  omission 
of  the  observance  of  fasting,  can  it  have  been  his  pur- 
pose to  conceal  his  meaning.  Moreover  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  Jesus  who,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
whilst  recognising  the  existence  of  very  different  kinds 
of  hearers,  sees  among  them  none  who  ought  to  be 
unable  to  understand  at  all,  should  have  desired  thus 
rigidly  to  exclude  the  masses  from  salvation  —  the 
masses  who  flocked  to  him  so  eagerly  for  the  word, 
who,  moreover,  according  to  Mt.  21  46  held  him  for  a 
prophet  (so  ardently,  that  the  Pharisees  out  of  fear 
of  them  were  compelled  to  hesitate  in  their  plans  for 
his  death),  and  (Mt.  2233)  were  'astonished  at  his 
doctrine' — it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  so 
desired  when,  as  we  read  in  Mk.  634,  moved  by  com- 
passion for  the  sheep  having  no  shepherd,  he  '  began  to 
teach  them  many  things. ' 

If,  however,   the  evangelist's  conception  of  the  end 

for  which  the  parables   of  Jesus  were  used    must  be 

w  t  f    £'ven  UP  ^  tinhistorical,  so  also,  along 

J?"  . .        with  it,   must  we  abandon  their  views 

t&e  parables.  of  the  nature  of  these  parables 

If  Jesus  did  not  make  use  of  parables  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  veiling  his  meaning,  but  rather  precisely  in  order  to  make  it 
clear,  elucidating  new  truth  by  means  of  the  familiar  and  com- 
monly known,  then  the  parable  does  not  belong  to  the  same 
region  of  things  as  the  allegory,  where  an  interpretation  is 
requisite,  but  comes  under  the  same  category  as  the  similitude 
and  the  fable ;  it  is,  as  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word 
implies,  that  form  of  speech  in  which  two  statements  or  series 
of  statements,  resembling  one  another  yet  drawn  from  distinct 
spheres  of  observation,  are  laid  alongside  of  one  another. 

The  parable,  in  fact,  is  an  amplified  comparison. 
When  Jesus  (Mt.  10 16)  said,  '  be  ye  wise  as  serpents,' 
or  (172o)  spoke  of  having  '  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,'  it  was  not  to  set  his  hearers  a-searching  for  some 
deeper  occult  meaning  of  the  words  '  serpent '  or 
1  mustard  seed,'  but  only  to  bring  these  familiar  images 
vividly  before  their  minds  so  that,  thus  helped,  their 
imagination  might  be  better  able  to  realise  the  amount 
of  wisdom  and  the  degree  of  faith  he  meant  to  suggest. 
If  in  Mk.  I924,  in  order  to  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
difficulty  the  rich  man  has  to  overcome  in  entering  the 
kingdom  of  God,  Jesus  hyperbolically  compares  it  with  the 
difficulty  of  a  camel  (see  Camel,  §  5)  in  passing  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  it  is  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  that  in  Mk.  13  28^  he  uses  the 
parable  of  the  fig  tree  ;  the  certainty  with  which  the 
observer  is  able  to  conclude  from  the  appearance  of  the 
young  and  tender  shoots  of  the  fig  tree  that  summer  is 
coming,  is  paralleled  by  the  certainty  with  which  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  signs  of  the  coming  parousia  will  be 
followed  immediately  by  the  parousia  itself.  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  parousia  is  like  summer,  or  that  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  fig  tree  have  any  resemblance  to 
the  troubles  of  the  last  days  ;  the  point  is  that  the 
symptoms  of  the  coming  irresistibly  lead  to  the  coming 
itself ;  the  law  with  which  every  one  is  familiar  in  its 
relation  to  summer  ought  to  be  applied  also  with 
reference  to  the  parousia.  A  'similitude' — and  half 
the  gospel  parables  are  simply  similitudes — is  simply 
consideration  of  one  thing  or  one  aspect,  extended  by 
way  of  comparison  to  the  relation  of  two  things  or 
aspects.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  halves  of 
a  comparison,  both  of  which  require  to  be  understood, 
should  each  of  them  admit  of  being  in  every  case 
elaborated  with  scrupulous  minuteness. 

In  Mk.  2 17  it  is  true  that  the  proposition  enforced — namely,  that 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  not  for  the  righteous  but  for  sinners — 
falls  into  exact  parallelism  with  the  corresponding  proposition 
that  the  physician  exists  not  for  those  who  are  well,  but  for 
those  who  are  ill.  But  for  Mk.  2  19  one  must  first  go  to  v.  18 
for  the  parallel  to  the  thesis  about  the  children  of  the  bride- 
'  chamber  not  fasting  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ;  in  the 
.two  parables  of  the  old  cloth  on  the  new  garment  and  of  the 
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new  wine  also  (w.  tif.),  it  is  left  to  the  reader  himself  to  exercise 
his  own  intelligence  in  finding  out  why  the  folly  of  patching  a 
new  garment  with  an  old  rag  is  brought  thus  vividly  before  him. 

Sometimes  there  is  simply  a  general  indication  of  a 
sphere  of  things  wherein  the  course  of  events  is  similar 
and  where  similar  laws  prevail,  as,  for  example,  the 
familiar  sphere  of  husbandry  (Mk.  426/. :  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  as  if  a  man,  etc.;  Mk.  i^of.:  whereto  shall 
we  liken  it  ?  It  is  like  a  grain,  etc. )  where  the  formulas 
that  are  used  indicate  clearly  enough  the  simple  point 
of  comparison  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  parable. 

Again,  a  large  number  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  are  in 
narrative  form — e.g. ,  Mk.  43  (the  sower),  Mk.  121^. 
7  Narrative  ^'^e  w'c'iec'  husbandmen),  and  especially 

'         ,  ,  some    of    those    which    are    peculiar    to 

paraDies.     Lk      (15_19|        These    last|     irideed| 

admit  of  being  classed  by  themselves  as  a  separate 
group  ;  they  are  exactly  what  in  profane  literature  are 
usually  called  fables.  The  desire  for  visual  presenta- 
tion here  goes  one  step  farther  than  in  the  ordinary 
similitude  ;  the  law  which  is  represented  in  the  latter  as 
being,  within  its  own  field,  of  general  validity,  is  in  the 
other  case  individualised,  in  the  living  form  of  a  story  that 
makes  a  deeper  impression  ;  it  is  set  forth  in  a  concrete 
instance  which  helps  it  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
in  the  higher  sphere  of  religious  truth. 

Here  the  parable  does  not  speak  of  old  wine  or  new  bottles  in 
general,  but  of  a  certain  father  who  had  two  sons,  and  who 
passed  through  certain  experiences  which  are  described,  of  a 
certain  nobleman  who  went  into  a  far  country  and  handed  over 
his  monies  to  be  managed  for  him  by  his  servants  in  his  absence, 
and  so  forth.  Here  again  the  nobleman,  his  talents,  his  servants, 
and  the  rest,  do  not  mean  anything  different  from  what  the 
words  ordinarily  convey,  but  the  same  judgment  as  we  are  led 
to  form  on  hearing  the  story  we  are  called  on  to  extend  to 
similar  conditions  of  things  m  the  religious  sphere  ;  from  the 
lower  we  must  learn  to  ascend  to  the  higher  truth. 

A  special  variety  of  this  second  form  of  parable  is 
represented  in  four  examples  in  Lk.  :  the  Good  Samaritan 
(IO30./),  the  Foolish  Rich  Man 
(12i6_^),  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus 
(1619^),  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
(189^).  Like  the  others  they  are  narratives  ;  but  here 
the  narrative  moves  from  the  beginning  on  the  higher 
religious  and  ethical  plane,  the  laws  of  which  are  to  be 
set  forth  ;  the  story  is  itself  an  instance  of  the  propo- 
sition to  be  demonstrated.  Here  there  is  neither 
comparison  nor  allegory,  there  is  no  '  laying  alongside ' 
of  two  things  that  they  may  be  compared  ;  if  we  are 
precluded  from  using  the  word  '  parable '  we  must  call 
them  illustrative  instances  which  establish  an  abstract 
religious  or  ethical  truth  by  the  evidence  of  a  concrete 
case.  But  any  one  finding  parabolic  stories  in  which 
the  comparison  with  the  higher  reality  was  entirely  left 
to  the  imagination  of  the  readers  placed  in  close  juxta- 
position with  illustrative  instances  which  in  outward 
form  are  not  distinguishable  from  them  (cp  Lk.  15n-32 
and  Lk.  189^)  might  very  easily  regard  the  two  sorts 
as  identical. 

The  frequent  omission  of  the  second  half  of  the 
parable — the  half  in  which  the  precise  '  mystery  of  the 

9.  Mistaken 


8.  Illustrative 
instances. 


kingdom  of  heaven  '  which  it  sets  forth  is 
explicitly  defined — also    explains   why  it 


exegesis.  was  tKat  the  character  and  object  of  the 
parables  of  Jesus  was  so  early  misunderstood.  Men 
found  it  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  should  have  indulged  in  long  narratives 
drawn  from  the  events  of  everyday  life,  and  even 
narratives  of  the  triumph  of  unrighteousness  if  only  it  is 
associated  with  cleverness  (Lk.  16  iff.),  almost  (it  would 
appear)  for  mere  purposes  of  entertainment,  or  that  he 
should  have  seriously  directed  the  thoughts  of  men  to 
such  trifling  matters.  With  him,  it  was  thought,  every 
word  ought  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  of 
the  way  to  everlasting  life.  In  this  way  a  second  mean- 
ing came  to  be  attached  to  his  parabolic  utterances  ; 
they  were  allegorised  so  that  they  no  longer  (in  spite  of 
the  words)  spoke  of  husbandry  or  fishing,  but  of  God 
and  his  word  ;  that  which  in  the  intention  of  the  speaker 
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was  to  be  suggested  by  them  and  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  them,  was  actually  introduced  into  them. 
Having  thus  been  turned  into  dark  and  mysterious 
utterances,  they  now  had  assigned  to  them  quite  a 
different  purpose  from  that  which  they  had  fulfilled 
when  they  were  used  as  aids  to  clear  understanding  and 
to  conviction  :  the  purpose,  namely,  of  concealing  the 
truth  from  the  uninitiated. 

By  this  misapprehension  endless  difficulties  for  the 
understanding  of  the  parables  were  created  ;  the  history 
of  the  exegesis  of  the  gospels  from  the  earliest  antiquity 
downwards  to  the  present  day  hardly  anywhere  shows 
so  great  confusion,  and  so  immense  a  variety  of  inter- 
pretations, as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  parables. 

Whilst  some  interpreters,  following  the  example  of  interpreta- 
tion (which  is  due  to  the  evangelist  only)  given  in  Mt.  13  37  ff.y 
exercised  all  their  ingenuity  in  discovering  in  a  rigorously  con- 
sistent manner  the  deeper  meaning  of  even  the  smallest  detail 
— as,  for  example,  in  Lk.  15  22,  to  find  the  spiritual  significance 
of  the  robe,  the  ring,  and  the  shoe — the  exegetic  tact  of  others 
perceives  the  futility  of  such  an  undertaking  and  contents  itself 
with  giving  the  meaning  of  the  essential  features ;  but  in 
doing  so  the  parable  is  made  a  bizarre  and  inartistic  mixture  of 
literal  and  figurative  speech.1 

Here  again,  as  in  so  many  other  points,  it  is 
possible  for   us    to  reject    the  synoptists'  view    of   the 

__    -,        .         matter  and  yet  retain  our  confidence  in 

10.  Genuine-    ,  ,  ■  -     ,    .  ,.  . 

the    trustworthiness    of    their    tradition. 

That  they  have  handed  down  to  us  fully 
and  without  alteration  the  parables  as  spoken  by  Jesus 
is  indeed  a  proposition  that  no  one  will  venture  to 
maintain.  That  there  must  have  been  at  least  some 
alteration  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  variations  ob- 
served in  the  parallel  traditions  preserved  by  different 
evangelists:  for  example,  in  Lk.  154^  as  compared 
with  Mt.  1812^,  or  in  Lk.  V£\-zff.  as  compared  with 
Mt.  25 14^:  The  very  fact,  however,  that  the  parables, 
as  given  by  the  evangelists,  have  retained  so  much  that 
is  absolutely  incompatible  with  their  theory  about  them, 
proves  conclusively  how  conservative  has  been  the 
evangelists'  treatment  of  the  materials  lying  to  their 
hand  ;  the  same  thing  is  evidenced  by  the  admirable 
clearness,  the  lively  and  vivid  naturalness,  which 
distinguish  the  gospel  parables  as  soon  as  they  are 
correctly  apprehended,  and  cleared  of  some  accretions 
due  to  those  through  whom  they  have  been  handed 
down.  Most  of  them  unmistakably  declare  themselves 
to  be  creations  of  a  unique  originality,  and  what  makes 
them  of  very  special  importance  for  us  is  that  almost 
throughout  they  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  genuine- 
ness, and  thus  tell  us  with  no  uncertain  voice  that  which 
lay  nearest  to  the  very  heart  of  Jesus. 

Among  older   exegetes   the  palm  for   textual   elucidation  is 

carried  off  by  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  and  the  Jesuit  Maldonatus. 

Of  recent  monographs  the  following  may  be 

11.  Literature,   mentioned.     {German)  :    F.  L.  Steinmeyer, 

Die  Parabeln  dcs  Herrn,  1884  (strongly 
allegorising,  but  original);  F.  Gobel,  Die  P.  Jesu  methodisch 
ausgelegt,  1879-80  (steers  an  intermediate  course)  ;  A.  Julicher, 
Die  Ghicknisreden  /esu,  i.i2'  [generally]  1899  ;  ii.  [expository], 
1899.  {Dutch) :  C.  E.  Van  Koetsveld,  De  Gelijkenissen  van  den 
Zaligmaker,  1869,  2  vols.  fol.  (an  exposition  distinguished  by 
learning  and  fineness  of  conception,  but  unfortunately  without 
criticism  of  the  evangelical  tradition).  {English)'.  E.  Greswell, 
An  Exposition  0/  the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  5  vols,  1834^ 
(vast  accumulation  of  materials) ;  R.  C.  Trench,  Notes  on  the 
Parables  of  our  Lerd^),  1841  ;  I14),  1SS0  (very  able,  but  does 
not  keep  within  the  limits  itself  lays  down) ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  The 
Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  1882  (sounder  in  exegesis  than 
Trench,  yet  hardly  clear  enough  in  principle).  a.  T. 

PARACLETE.  The  word  ttap&kAhtoc  is  met  with, 
in  the  NT,  only  in  the  Johannine  writings  (Jn.  14 16  26 
1526  I67  1  Jn.2i). 

In  Job  16  2  Aq.  and  Theod.  use  it  to  render  cnjp,  while  ©  has 

irapaKX-rJTUjp  (see  below  §  3)  ;  and  in  Zach.  1 13  ©  renders  □in:  by 
trap  clk  Aij  t  1  k  6  5 . 

1  P..  Weiss,  in  his  commentaries  on  Mk.  and  Mt.  (1872,  1876) 
was  the  first  to  break  with  this  method  in  principle;  but  un- 
fortunately he  failed  to  -see  clearly  enough  the  impossibility  of 
holding  to  the  theory  of  a  hardening  tendency  as  applied  to  a 
form  of  speech  which  was  expressly  designed  to  make  the 
subject-matter  plainer. 
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From  its 
passive  meaning 


form  (cp  kAtjto?,  eieKeieTos)  the  word  can  only  have  a 
ining  :     called  in,' '  summoned  to  help.'     The  Itala 

translates  advocattis,  and  in  classical  Greek — it 
1.  The  term,  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX— it  usually  signifies 

one  who  defends  before  the  judgment  seat,  the 
counsel  for  the  defence ;  it  has  even  found  its  way  into  the  Targum 
and  into  Talmudic  Hebrew.  One  of  the  examples  of  its  use  in 
the  Targum  is  specially  interesting,  because  it  suggests  a  point 
of  contact  between  the  NT  expression  and  a  late  portion  of  the 
OT.  In  the  speech  of  Elihu  (a  late  insertion  in  a  late  book — 
see  Job  [Book]  §  12),  we  find  that  in  order  to  produce  repentance, 
and  so  to  '  redeem  a  man  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  a  special 
angelic  agency  is  required — that  of  a  'mediator'  or  'inter- 
preter 'l  (Job  S3  23/:).  For  this  'interpreter'  the  Targum  has 
Nti'^plS  (  =  rrapdK\rjTO<:).  The  opposite  agent  in  the  Talmud  is 
TU'ttp  (  =  Ka/njywp,  Kar-qyopos). 

In  1  Jn.  2 1  the  rendering  '  advocate '  for  TrapaKXyros  is 
demanded  by  the  context :    '  if  any  man  sin  '  {and  so  has 
_  exposed  himself  to  the  condemnation  of  the 

°  *  divine  Judge),  '  we  have  an  advocate  with 
the  Father,  one  to  speak  for  us,  even  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous  ;  and  he  is  a  propitiation  for  our  sins  ' — a  mode 
of  representation  that  would  very  naturally  present  itself 
as  soon  as  the  idea  of  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus,  along 
with  that  of  his  return  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
had  begun  to  bear  its  fruit  in  the  consciousness  of 
believers. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  it  is  not  Christ  who  is 
designated  as  the  Paraclete  ;  on  the  contrary,  Christ  dis- 
tinguishes the  Paraclete  in  the  clearest  possible  way  from 
himself  as  well  as  from  the  Father  ;  the  word  there  is  a 
name  (of  which  no  further  explanation  is  given)  for  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  the  exalted 
Redeemer  is  to  send  to  his  disciples  '  from  the  Father ' — 
i.e. ,  from  the  place  where  the  Father  is  { '  who  cometh 
forth  from  the  Father,'  1526  I67),  or,  otherwise,  whom 
the  Father  is  to  bestow  on  the  disciples,  at  his  inter- 
cession and  in  his  name,  as  an  enduring  possession. 
This  Spirit  the  world  will  be  unable  either  to  see  or  to 
know  ;  unlike  the  Son  he  will  descend  unseen,  and  his 
remaining  with  the  disciples  is  more  precisely  spoken  of 
as  an  indwelling  in  their  hearts  (14 17).  His  work — as 
spirit  of  truth,  it  could  not  be  otherwise — is  to  testify  of 
Christ  (1526),  to  bring  to  the  remembrance  of  the  dis- 
ciples all  the  words  of  Christ,  and  to  instruct  them  in  all 
things  ;  in  other  words,  to  carry  on  Christ's  work  un- 
interruptedly during  the  period  that  intervenes  between 
his  lifting  up  and  their  final  reunion  with  him  ;  indeed, 
to  bring  that  work  to  perfection  on  a  higher  level — 
according  to  16 13  to  lead  the  disciples  into  all  truth — 
inasmuch  as  Jesus,  while  with  them,  out  of  consideration 
for  their  weakness  had  been  compelled  to  leave  much 
unsaid  (I612).  The  counterpart  of  his  exalted  work  in 
the  disciples  is  that  which  he  exercises  towards  the 
world,  where  he  has  the  function  of  an  i\4yxwv  (AV 
1  reprove, '  RV  '  convict ' )  which  he  executes  in  three 
decisive  points — sin,  righteousness,  judgment.  A  further 
indication  of  the  magnificence  of  the  part  assigned  to 
the  Paraclete  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  given  in  738/. 
although  the  use  of  the  name  is  there  avoided. 

"Why    now    does    this    Holy  Spirit,    through   whom, 

though  dependent  on  the  Son  as  well  as  on  the  Father, 

_    ,   ,  the  work  of  God    in  believers  is   to   be 

'       ,.    "     "  brought    to    its    completion,   receive    the 

name    of    Paraclete  ?        The    evangelist 

cannot  merely  have  taken   over  the  name  from  some 

source  or  other  without  further  consideration  as  to  its 

meaning;  in  14 16,  the  place  where  it  first  occurs,  he 

speaks    of  him    as    another    Paraclete  ;    this  does  not 

necessarily  imply  that  he   wished  to   keep  the  title  of 

TrapaK\7)To$  for  Christ   also,  but  he  must  have  meant 

at  least  that    this  other   Paraclete  Was   now  to  begin 

discharging    in    1   fuller    measure    the    functions   of  a. 

TrapdnXiiTos  towards  the  disciples,  whose  fear  is  that  they 

are  about  to  be  left  orphans.      In  this  there  is  not  any 

idea  of  a  vicarious  presence  of  Jesus,   any  more  than 

1  See  Delitzsch,  HiobV),  441  ;  Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon,  44/ 

[See  Job  (Book),  §  12,  col.  2484.     Whatever  the  original  reading 

may  have  been,  the  author  of  the  present  reading  thought  of  an 

angelic  Paraclete.] 
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there  is  of  his  being  God's  representative  with  men  t 
God  never  needs  any  advocate  or  spokesman.  Older 
and  better  grounded  is  the  interpretation  of  irapa.Kk'qTOS 
as  meaning  Comforter,  or  more  generally,  Exhorter, 
'  one  whose  office  is  irapdnXTjais.'  In  the  farewell  dis- 
courses of  the  Master  the  reference  to  a  Comforter  as 
about  to  be  sent  would  be  indeed  appropriate,  and 
from  Origen  onwards  many  Greek  exegetes  have  advo- 
cated this  interpretation.  Since  Aquila  and  Theodotion 
actually  substitute  for  the  irapaKX-fjTopes  of  Job  1 6  2  irapd- 
kXtjtoi,  it  seems  to  be  made  out  that  in  late  Greek  usage 
the  lexical  impossibility  involved — that  of  taking  Trapd- 
kXtjtos  actively,  just  as  if  it  were  irapaKaXQv —  had 
actually  become  possible.  We  have  no  reason,  how- 
ever, for  expecting  to  find  in  Jn.  any  other  meaning 
of  the  word  irap&K\r)TO$  than  that  which  it  has  elsewhere. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  in  no  place  does  he  point  at  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  as  being  to  defend  believers  in  the 
judgment,1  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  this  attri- 
buted to  the  son  in  1  Jn.  2i  ;  but  just  as  the  Latin 
Advocatus  often  occurs  in  a  more  generalised  sense  as 
equivalent  to  'helper'  or  'protector,'  we  find  similar 
instances  also  in  the  case  of  irapaKX-qros  ;  in  Philo,  who 
frequently  makes  use  of  the  word,  it  is  sometimes  to  be 
taken  in  the  broader  and  sometimes  in  the  narrower 
sense  (see  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  1889, 
p.  82/.);  in  De  mundi  opif.  6,  the  only  feasible 
meaning  is  even  something  like  'instructor,'  'adviser.' 
Just  so  is  the  word  employed  in  the  gospel ;  in  place 
of  the  Son  about  to  return  to  the  Father,  the  seemingly 
forsaken  disciples  are  to  receive  the  patronus,  the 
'helper'  /car'  ^ox^v,  the  spirit  of  truth,  who  will  take 
them  up  and  lead  them  on,  in  the  struggle  for  light  and 
life,  step  by  step,  from  victory  to  victory.2  A,  J. 
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Expressions  (§  1). 
Method  of  inquiry  (§  2). 
Ezekiel's  Eden  (§  3). 
Is.  U4-20  (§4). 
Gen.  2/;  text  (§  5). 
Jerahmeel  story  (§  6). 
Name  '  Eden  '  (§  y). 
Babylonian  theories  (§  8). 


Eden  in  Jerahmeel  (§  9). 
Gunkel's  theory  (§  10). 
The  two  trees ;  the  serpent  (§  1 1). 
Babylonian  illustrations  (§  12). 
Object  of  present  story  (§  13). 
Object  of  original  myth  (§  14). 
Influence  of  story  on  Jews  (§  15). 
Literature  (§  16). 


The  Hebrew  Pardesi  D"H"1E)  (Syr.  pardaisd,  Gk. 
TT&P(\AeiCOc)  is  from  Old  Pers.  pairidaeza,  'an  en- 
closure, a  place  walled  in  (see  Justi,  Handbuch  der 
Zendsprache). 

The  word  occurs  in  Neh.  2  8  Cant.  4  13  Eccles.  2  5  in  the  sense 

of  ' park ' ;  in  <&  irapa6.=|J,    'garden'   (see   Garden,   begin.). 

,.  Evidently    irapaS.    suggested     the     idea    of 

1.  Expressions,  abundance    of   water  (cp    Ecclus.  24  30  f.  ; 

Susan.  i5[Theod.]);  the1  tree  of  life' and  the 

'water  of  life'  naturally  go  together.     On  the  occurrence  of  the 

1  B.  W.  Bacon  (/BL,  1896,  pp.  64  jf.)  thinks  that  napa/cK.  in 
Jn.1526  (the  first  occurrence  of  the  word,  according  to  his 
theory  of  the  displacement  of  Jn.  14)  may  have  the  ordinary 
sense  of  an  advocate,  or  helper,  before  a  human  tribunal.  He 
regards  Jn.  I518-I64  as  a  recast  or  paraphrase  of  Mt.  10  16-25. 
In  the  opposition  which  the  Church  will  encounter  from  the 
world  in  her  witnessing  for  Christ,  she  will  be  assisted  by  a 
divine  Paraclete,  who  '  will  testify'  of  Jesus ;  '  for  it  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in 
you'(Mt.  10  20). 

2  Following  up  a  suggestion  of  Gunkel,  Zimmern  (in  Vater, 
Sohn,  u,  Fiirsprecher  in  der  babylonischen  Gottesvorstellung, 
1896  ;  see  especially  p.  13,  n.  1)  has  recently  raised  the  question 
whether  the  Jewish-Christian  doctrine  of  the  Paraclete  may  not 
contain  elements  of  Oriental  speculation;  he  recalls  what  the 
Babylonian  fire-god  does,  acting  as  the  advocate  of  men  at  the 
instance  of  Ea  and  Marduk.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  being  engaging  in  the  work  of 
intercession  for  men  is  of  such  wide  diffusion  (see,  e.g.,  Job33  24, 
quoted  already,  which  certainly  looks  like  a  purely  Jewish 
passage)  that  we  cannot  take  the  Babylonian  Nusku  as  its 
source  ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  no  intercessory 
function  is  attributed  to  the  Paraclete.  The  name  Paraclete,  at 
any  rate,  will  certainly  not  be  of  Babylonian  origin  ;  Jn.'s 
employment  of  it  is  sufficiently  explained,  if  explanation  is 
needed,  from  his  acquaintance  with  Philo  or  with  the  Philonic 
theology  ;  in  Philo,  however,  it  occurs  {Vit.  Mos.  314),  not  as 
the  designation  of  a  third  person  in  the  Godhead,  but  as  a 
predicate  alongside  of  reAetoTaToy  rrfv  apertjv  vids,  which  re- 
minds us  only  of  1  Jn.  2 1. 
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word  pardesu  in  Assyrian,  see  PSBA,  Dec.  1896 ;  ZA  6  290, 
and  on  the  late  non-literary  Greek  usage,  cp  Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien,  146.  At  the  present  day,  to  Trapafit'cn  is  still  the 
popular  term  for  the  valley  descending  southward  from  the 
sacred  hill-forest  at  Idalion  in  Cyprus  (Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kypros,  no). 

A  '  paradise '  is  properly  a  garden  or  orchard  ;  but 
we  shall  here  restrict  ourselves  to  what  we  may  quite 
simply  and  naturally  call  the  mythical  Paradise,  a  belief 
in  which  sprang  up  ages  before  the  birth  of  history,  and 
the  significance  of  which  is  independent  of  historical 
criticism.  There  are  many  mythic  paradises ;  the 
region  in  which  that  of  the  Hebrews  was  located  bears 
the  name  of  yyy,  '  Eden,'  Gen.  28  10  4 16  (eSe/i1).  Hence 
Paradise  itself  is  called  pjrn,  '  the  garden  of  Eden,' 
2 15  (Trap&Seitros),  323/.  (Trapdd.  tt)s  rpt«/rr}s,  so  ©L 
in  2is),  Ezek.  3635  (ktjttos  rp.),  Joel23  (v.  rp.),  or 
more  shortly  [ij;,  'Eden,'  IS.5I3  (irapdS.),  Ezek.  2813 
3I9  16  18  (y)  rpv(pr}).  In  Ecclus.  4O27  the  Heb.  text  says 
that  the  fear  of  God  is  'like  Eden  a  blessing' — i.e.,  full 
of  blessing  {, -ma  pjn).  Wealsofind  Paradise  described 
by  the  phrases  {D>nS**)  nin*"?a,  'the  garden  of  Yahwe' 
(or  '  of  God  '),  Gen.  13 10  Is.  51 3  Ezek.  28 13  ;  and  '  the 
holy  mountain  of  God,'  Ezek.  28 14. 

Sound  critical  method  requires  us  to  begin  by  ascertain- 
ing the  form  or  forms  of  the  Hebrew  tradition,  and  in 

*  -..r  11.  j  *  order  to  do  this  we  must  examine  the 
2.  Method  of   ,      ■    ,  „      j-      • 

classical  passages  respecting  Paradise  in 

inquiry.  jjzekiel  and  in  Genesis.  We  can  build 
to  some  extent  on  what  has  been  already  said  in  other 
articles  (see  Cherub,  §§  z,  6 ;  Creation,  §  20 ; 
Deluge,  §  17),  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  amount  of 
reference  to  modern  scholars  and  investigators  is  no 
measure  of  our  obligations  to  them  for  stimulus  and 
instruction.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  to  do  all 
the  critical  work  afresh  from  the  first.  A  mere  register 
of  what  is  stated  in  books  is  not  illuminative  ;  in  a 
continually  advancing  study  we  cannot  be  bound  by 
authorities. 

At   the  point  which  we  have  now,  as  a  body  of  workers, 

reached,  an   enlargement  of  our  methods  is  enforced  upon  us. 

It  is  our  slowness  to  act  upon  this  which  is  almost  the  chief 

hindrance  to   our  progress   in   biblical   study.     Old   methods, 

where  sound,  must  not  indeed  be  renounced,  but  new  methods 

must  be  applied,  and  that  on  an  extensive  scale  (to  avoid  hasty 

conclusions),  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  even  critics  whom 

one  could  not  justly  call  unmethodical,  have  often  gone  astray 

through  relying  too  much  on  a  single  method,  and  deciding 

questions  before  the  whole  body  of  facts  layspreadout  before  them. 

(a)  As    to    Ezekiel.       In    certain    very   remarkable 

passages   of  this  prophet,2  two  royal   personages  are 

„     .  .  .,     stated  to  have  been  (metaphorically)  in 

3.  tzeKiel  s  ,  £den>  the  garden  of  Eiohim  '_the  wise 

Eden-  and  wealthy  king  of  Tyre  (2812/)  and 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (318/  n  16 18).  Why  this 
metaphorical  description  is  selected  for  these  two  kings 
is  not  clear.  The  king  of  Egypt,  in  particular,  seems 
misplaced  there,  for  the  Jews  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  known  that  the  Egyptians  had  their  own  very  full 
conception  of  the  supernal  Paradise,3  and  geographic- 
ally the  OT  Paradise  is  specially  Asiatic.  And  why 
too  should  it  be  said  that  the  king  (or  '  prince,'  as 
he  is  strangely  called  in  282)  of  Tyre  was  perfect  in 
wisdom  (w.  3-5  7  12  17)?  The  explanation  we  can  offer 
is  one  which  would  be  very  surprising  if  there  were  not 
parallels  for  it  both  in  the  prophetic  and  in  the  narrative 
books.  The  prophecies  in  Ezek.  26-32  have  probably 
been  edited  by  some  later  writer  than  Ezekiel,  and  made 
to  refer  to  Tyre  and  Egypt,  whereas  originally  they 
referred  to  the  king  (or  prince)  and  people  of  the 
N.   Arabian   Musri.4     The  case  is  precisely  similar  to 

1  Cp  afripuiv,  DT3N  !  m*i»H>  [n'N- 

2  Cp  the  commentaries  of  Smend,  Bertholet,_  Kraetzschmar ; 
also  Toy's  Hebrew  Text  and  new  translation  in  SBOT.  See 
also  Gunkel's  SchVpfung  und  Chaos,  146  ;  Genesis,  30/. 

3  The  Field  of  Ialu  (see  Maspero,  Dawn  0/ Civ.  168,  i8oy., 
183,  196). 

4  ^  has  been  altered  from  1>'p,  and  D^SD  should  be  pointed 
D'lBD— see  MlZRAIM,  Pathros. 
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that  of  Jer.  46-51,  and  (as  we  shall  see)  to  that  of 
Gen.  2 10-14,  as  in  Critica  Biblica  we  shall  develop  at 
some  length.  We  can  now  understand  the  wisdom 
ascribed  to  the  divinely  favoured  king  in  Ezek.  28. 
The  Misrites,  like  the  Edomitcs,  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  ;  to  say  that  Solomon  was  wiser  than 
the  Jerahmeelites  and  the  Misrites  was  the  highest 
possible  eulogy1  (1  K.  430).  Of  course  in  his  original 
pcrfectness  the  king  of  Missur  was  just  as  exceptionally 
wise  as  Solomon;  he  was  indeed  the  equal  of  the 
'sons  of  God1;  for  he  dwelt  in  the  mountain  and 
garden  of  Elohim  {see  Cherub,  tj  2).  No  Baby- 
lonian monarch  could  be  more  conscious  of  his  super- 
natural privileges  than  this  king.  There  he  walked 
to  and  fro  in  his  'holiness,  like  the  first  man  before 
he  yielded  to  temptation.  His  'guilty  acts,'  however, 
or,  more  precisely,  his  'unrighteous  traffic ' — here  we 
pass  from  allegory  into  history — offended  Yah  we,  and 
the  cherub  (the  mythic  allegory  resumed)  which  guarded 
the  sacred  mountain  and  its  precious  stones,  destroyed 
him,  by  casting  him,  like  the  Etana  of  "  Babylonian 
legend  (see  Ethan),  with  his  'holiness  profaned  "- to 
the  lower  earth  ;  or,  to  leave  mythology,  a  fire  came 
forth  from  the  very  midst  of  his  kingdom  which  con- 
sumed him. 

To  understand  this  passage  it  will  be  well  to  com- 
pare it  with  Is.  144-20,   which,   as  is  pointed  out  else- 
_    -j  where,3  refers    not   to    some  Babylonian 

4  2°'  or  Assyrian  king  but  to  the  king  of 
Jerahmeel  in  N.  Arabia,  by  whom  in  the  ChakUean 
period  the  Jews  were  oppressed.  In  v.  12  this  king  is 
called,  not  '  Lucifer'  or  '  the  daystar,'  but  '  Jerahmeel,'  4 
and  the  'mount  of  congregation'  (-lino  in — i-e>,  the 
mountain  of  Elohim)  where  he  claims  to  dwell,  but 
from  which  (cp  Ezek.  '28 16)  he  shall  be  cast  out,  is 
described  as  being  pss  *rQT3 — i.e.,  probably,  'in  the 
recesses  of  Safon  (Safan)  '  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
name  nearly  equivalent  to  Missur  (the  ethnic  belonging 
to  it  is  Sefont  =  Se{a.n\)  ;  cp  Shaphan,  Zaphon, 
Zkphaniah.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  very  unlikely 
phrase  in  Ezek.  28 14  (EV,  '  thou  art,  or  wast,  the 
anointed  cherub  that  covereth')5  should,  by  critical 
emendation,  be  read  '  (thy  dwelling  was)  in  the  recesses 
of  Cusham  [see  Cush,  2]  ;  thy  throne  (thou  exaltest).' 

See  further  Crit,  Bib.  It  may  be  rioted  here  that  a  particular 
phrase  (0V3J  373)  which  at  first  sight  appears  destructive  of 
the  ahove  hypothesis  is  corrupt.  Any  one  can  see  this  in  Ezek. 
282,  where  I  sit  in  a  seat  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  seas' 
cannot  be  right.  But  if  one  passage  in  the  group  is  corrupt, 
all  the  other  passages  are  so  too — i.e.,  the  original  prophecy 
became  corrupt  in  one  place,  and  because  it  suited  the  editor's 
interest  to  read  'Tyre'  for  'Missur,'  he  harmonised  the  other 
passages  (27462527  28  s)  with  it.     The  original  reading  most 

1  In  1  K.  430  Solomon  is  said  to  have  been  'wiser  than  the 
sons  (son?)  of  Jerahmeel'  (see  Mahol,  Solomon).  In  Ezek. 
2S  3  (emended  text)  we  read,  'Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than 
Jerahmeel;  (even)  those  of  Halusah  cannot  reach  thee' 
(TpN^  Xs  C'n^n  ^N&riTO  nm  DDn  nsn).  Cornill's  correction 
D'TJin,  'magicians,'  is  brillant,  but  n  itself  is  a  suspicious 
word.  Kxaetzschmar  keeps  MT's  Ciri3"?3,  but  emends  7pCI3y 
into  *r-s,l\  which  is  not  very  plausible.  A  historical  key  was 
wanted  for  a  satisfactory  emendation.  Halusah  (see  Isaac,  §  1, 
Ziklm.)  was  a  city  in  the  Negeb  renowned  in  the  Jerahmeelite 
and  Hebrew  religious  legends. 

-  Read  ~CHp  (j'-  18)  with  Toy. 

3  The  view  given  in  Isat  \h  ii.,  §  9  (9),  with  which  the  views 
of  Marti  and  Dillm.-Kittel  may  be  compared,  plausible  and 
reasonable  as  it  is,  needs  rectification.  The  passage  thus 
becomes  a  member  of  a  large  group  of  passages,  the  obscurities 
of  which  can  now  for  the  first  time  be  fully  removed.  See 
Crit.  Bib. 

4  Read  ^NCm''  for  ^-n  ;  see  Luctfer. 

5  '  O  covering  cherub  '  ip.  16,  EV)  is  due  to  an  absurd  error  of 
the  text.  ctt  "iZH  "pro  ~P"\2r\  is  a  corruption  of  -j^n  "jmDD 
L"N,  '  thy  coverings  were  stones  of  fire' — i.e.,  precious  stones  ;  this 
i^  a  repetition  of  the  clause  at  the  end  of  v.  14  (a  similar  cor- 
rection). 

6  In  274  Comill  most  wisely  reads  "^31  for  MT's  1'SnJ, 
but  omits  the  corresponding  correction  ^313,  for  3i"'3. 
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probably  was  CTI^N  ^3T3,  'in  the  mansion  of  God,'  except  in 
2S8,  where  we  must  read  '^N  S3  ID  ^KpnV  fflDni,  'and  thou 
shalt  die,  O  Jerahmeel,  (cast  out)  from  the  mansion  of  God.' 
There  is  also  corruption  in  Is.  14  8,  which  in  its  original  form 
referred  probably  to  the  songs  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin,  which 
had  suffered  so  greatly  from  the  raids  of  the  Cherethites  (/.c, 
Rehobothites),  a  section  of  the  Jerahmeelites. 

This  form  of  the  Paradise-story  is  remarkable  for 
its  mention  of  the  divine  moimtain  in  Eden  with  its 
garden  or  grove  (on  the  summit?)  and  its  'stones  ot 
fire'  (i.e.,  precious  stones;  see  Cherub,  §  y,  u.  2), 
also  from  its  affirmation  of  the  original  blamelessness  ot 
the  man  who  dwelt  in  Eden.  This  important  feature 
of  the  story  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  time  when  the 
Kenites  were  the  tutors  of  the  Israelites  in  the  worship 
of  Vahwe  (see  Muses,  §  14).  The  '  unrighteous 
traffic'  by  which  the  Misrite  king  provoked  Vahwe  may 
be  the  traffic  in  Israelite  slaves — captives  of  war  (Am. 
I9,  reading  -ixd  for  -is).  Plainly  the  garden  of  Eden 
was,  according  to  Ezekiel,  in  the  Jerahmeelite  land — i.e., 
in  X.  Arabia. 

(b)  As  to  Genesis.      The  writer  of  Gen.  2^6-3  assumed 

that  the  original  occupation  of  man  was  agriculture  ; l 

C  n  9  f  •     ^Ut  'n  ^4*~7  ^e  imag'nes  a  time  before 

,      \  '    /" ',   the  commencement  of  agriculture,  and 

text  examined. ,  ..    .    ,  ,  ,&,  ,  . , 

he  is  apparently  indebted  to  an  older 

and  fuller  narrative  which  began  with  a  description, 
only  slightly  exaggerated,  of  the  physical  phenomena 
witnessed  by  the  first  colonists  of  Babylonia  (see  col. 
949).  Gunkel,  it  is  true,  thinks  that  the  mention  of 
'  bushes  '  (jvc)  and  '  herbs  '  (3cy}  in  v.  5  points  specially 
to  Palestine.  But  men  n't?  is  almost  certainly  a  cor- 
ruption -  of  Tan.  '  grass'  (cp  Is.  156  ;  Ps.  3/2).  '  Grass' 
and  '  herbs  ' — the  only  natural  parallels — are  as  ap- 
propriate in  Babylonia  as  in  Palestine,  while  ix  (if 
rightly  explained  as  =  Bab.  ed&  'flood'3)  must  come 
directly  from  a  Babylonian  story.  Instead  of  pKn-fD, 
'from  the  earth,'  we  should  perhaps  with  Haupt  read 
'n~bVt  '  upon  the  earth '  ; 4  so  the  full  Babylonian 
colouring  is  restored. 

Like  Holzinger  (see  below)  the  present  writer  was  once 
inclined  to  read  py  for  IK  (tP,  Pesh.,  Vg.,  actually  render 
'fountain'),  and  |Drr  for  HDiNn.  He  rejected  this  solution, 
however,  (1)  because  the  explanation  given  on  col.  949  (not 
considered  by  Holz.)  is  perfectly  valid,  (2)  because  he  hopes  to 
have  made  it  probable  that  the  substratum  of  w.  10-14  is  not 
secondary,  and  (3)  for  the  reason  mentioned  above.  Holzinger 
thinks  that  the  mention  of  the  want  of  rain  and  of  the  drenching 
flood  (IN)  side  by  side  is  incongruous.  If  there  was  a  'flood, 
plants  would  surely  have  appeared.  But  such  an  excessive 
flood  as  is  supposed  was  a  poor  substitute  for  orderly  rain,  and 
it  is  admitted  on  col.  949  that  water-plants  must  have  appeared 
for  a  time— in  short,  the  description  is  not  without  some  mythic 
exaggeration. 

Of  course,  something  which  the  narrator  has  omitted 
must  be  supplied  mentally;  the  'flood'  spoken  of 
must  have  been  subjugated  by  Yahwe  before  he  planted 
the  garden  or  park  in  Eden,  and  we  should  expect  a. 
reference  {such  as  we  find  in  one  of  the  Babylonian 
myths5)  to  the  setting  of  the  streams  'in  their  places.' 
We  have  now  to  study  the  great  geographical  enigma 
in  210-14.      The  passage  is  rendered  thus  in  RV  : 

'And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden;  and 
from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  four  heads.  The  name 
of  1'  ;  first  is  Pishon ;  that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole 
lam"  of  Havilah  [rather  Hahavilah],  where  there  is  gold;  and 
the  gold  of  that  land  is  good  ;  there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx 
stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon  :  the  same 
is  it  that  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush.     And  the  name  of 


1  This  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Paradise-story  did  not 
originate  either  among  the  Hebrews  or  among  the  Jerahmeelites. 
Cp  Wellh.  Prol.  324,  n.  t. 

2  Note  the  warning  Pasek.  rnvn  springs  from  -ysn,  an  early 
correction  of  r,"V'- 

3  See  Creation,  §  20c,  with  n.  3  ;  Garden,  §  5  ;  Ball's  note 
in  'Genesis,'  SBOT  Heb.  47,  and  Haupt's,  ibid.,  118. 

4  Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  1806,  pp. 
158^  "       y 

5  See  Creation,  §  5. 
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the  third  river  is  Hiddekel :  that  is  it  which  goeth  in  front 
of  Assyria.1    And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates.' 

Most  recent  critics  agree  in  thinking  that  this  is  not 
a  part  of  the  original  narrative  (so  Ew. ,  Di.,  Bu. ,  Toy, 
Bacon,  Ox/.  Hex.,  Holz. ,  Gunkel ;  cp  Garden,  §  5). 
They  remark  that  it  is  too  learned  for  its  context  and 
interrupts  the  story,  and  Holzinger  thinks  that  the 
contents  are,  partly  at  least,  a  creation  of  the  writer's 
fancy.  This  able  critic  also  thinks  that  v.  6  once  stood 
somewhere  after  v.  8,  in  the  description  of  the  garden. 
Of  these  suggestions,  the  easiest  to  deal  with  is  the  last, 
which  indeed  has  also  occurred  to  the  present  writer 
(see  above).  The  objection  to  placing  v.  6  elsewhere  is 
that  it  needs  to  be  explained  how  Yah  we  could  get  the 
trees  to  grow  ;  in  perfectly  dry  soil  this  would  of  course 
be  impossible.  As  for  the  '  learning  '  of  the  passage, 
the  word  must  at  any  rate  be  used  in  a  qualified  sense. 
It  is  presumably  meant  that  the  writer  reports  the 
fantastic  geographical  notions  which  have  reached  him  ; 
and  certainly  Delitzsch,  Haupt,  and  Sayce  have  done 
their  best  (see  below)  to  make  this  view  acceptable. 
But  textual  criticism  must  precede  and  clear  the  way 
for  archaeology,  and  it  is  in  textual  criticism  that  we  are 
still  somewhat  behind.  The  signs  of  probable  cor- 
ruption in  w.  10-14  are  so  striking  (in  v.  10  they  have 
been  pointed  out  already  by  Holz. )  that  we  are  bound 
to  apply  the  methods  of  correcting  the  text  which 
have  already  served  us  so  well  in  many  other  cases. 
Verse  n/t  has  been  emended  elsewhere  (Gold,  §  1  ; 
Topaz)  ;  but  the  form  of  text  there  proposed  can  only 
represent  the  intermediate  stage  between  the  original 
and  the  present  text.  Verses  10-14,  in  their  original 
form,  probably  ran  nearly  as  follows  : — 

'And  a  stream  went  out  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and 
afterwards  it  spread  itself  out 2  and  watered  the  whole  of  Misrite 
Arabia'  (dhso  anjrSa-nN  n^c'rn  ms*  DB-p^. 

By  a  mistake  such  as  occurs  again  and  again,3  3iy, 
'  Arabia, '  was  misread  nyanx.  'four';  n'tsh  (which  our 
dictionaries  boldly  render  '  arms  or  '  branches  ' )  comes 
from  c"12;n  ;  "i?iPN  is  frequently  substituted  in  the  tradi- 
tional text  for  -njjD  or  -wdi  (one  cannot  always  be  quite 
sure  which  is  right).  When  the  '  four  heads  '  had  thus 
been  brought  into  existence,  it  only  remained  to  identify 
them.  The  old  Babylonian  myth  had  been  naturalised 
in,  Jerahmeel,  and,  even  when  adopted  by  the  Hebrews, 
its  geography  long  continued  to  be  purely  Jerahmeelite. 
Consequently,  if  Jerahmeel,  as  known  to  the  editor  of 
the  corrupt  text,  could  not  furnish  the  requisite  four 
streams,  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  imagine  that,  at 
a  distant  period,  while  the  enchanted  garden  existed, 
there  were  four  streams.  The  following  may  be  nearly 
what  the  editor,  and  the  interpolator  who  followed  him,4 
wrote  in  explanation  of  the  partly  misread  words  in 
■u.  10,  '  it  spread  itself  and  became  four  heads '  : — 

'  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pishon  ;  that  is  it  which  encircles 
the  whole  land  of  Hahavilah  [the  land  of  Cusham,  Missur, 
Jerahmeel,  and  the  bne  Ishmael].  And  the  name  of  the  second 
stream  is  Rehobothon ;  that  is  it  which  encircles  the  whole  land 
of  Cush.  And  the  name  of  the  third  stream  is  Jerahmeel  ;  that 
is  it  which  flows  E.  of  Geshur  (or  Missur  ?),  and  the  fourth 
stream  is  Ephrath.'5 

1  -R5PK  nD"lp.  AV  and  RVmg.  'toward  the  east  of  Assyria,' 
so  Aq.,  Targums,  Dillm.*1),  Del.,  Kautzsch,  Reuss,  Gunkel; 
AVmg.  'eastward  to  Ass.';  Strack,  'in  front  of  Ass.',  cp 
Ko.riva.vTL ;  Kautzscli  -Socinl1),  'along  Ass.' ;  Kau,  -Socinf2), 
'hitherward  from  Ass.'  Whitehouse  (Exfios.  7  [1888]  135) 
follows  (S.  Dillm.f-2)  and  Holzinger  are  uncertain.  Evidently 
there  is  some  error  in  the  text ;  the  suspicious  word  is  "HBW. 

2  The  same  sense  as  in  Ezek.  In  (riniS).  See  BDB,  and 
Ges.-Bu.,  s.v,  -ji£j. 

3  Usually  W2iy  (Arabians)  is  misread  D'JQIN,  'forty.'  So 
in  Gen.  74,  where  read  'on  the  land  of  the  Arabians  and  the 
Jerahmeelites ' ;  i  K.  19  8,  where  Elijah's  journey  is  described 
as  '  in  the  road  (?)  of  the  Arabians  and  Jerahmeelites ' ;  also  the 
passages,  quoted  in  Moses,  §  n,  to  which  we  may  doubtless 
add  Gen.  15  13  (reading  'and  the  Arabians  and  Jerahmeelites 
shall  afflict  thein' ;  ornyhl^D'mp)* 

4  The  interpolated  gloss  is  placed  in  square  brackets. 

5  Ephrath  is  one  of  the  popular  distortions  of  Jerahmeel  (cp 
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We  shall  return  presently  to  the  very  different  form 
of  text  which  now  represents  this  early  insertion.      What 

6.  Jerahmeelite  U  ,s  most  imP0[tan;  to  ™n  attention 

form  of  story.     £  £st  n°w  1S  tJhe  fact  tha^  the  ear  ? 
J       Hebrew   legends  are  predominantly 

Jerahmeelite.      We  do  not   of  course  deny  the  potent 

influence  of   Babylon,    which   indeed   we  have  already 

pointed  out  in  2^-7.      We  also  affirm  the  probability 

of  a  revival  of  Babylonian  influence  on  Hebrew  traditions 

at  a  later  period  (cp  Creation,  §  23).      But  we  assert 

that   the  original   Hebrew  legends  were  received  from 

the    jerahmeelites,    among    whom,    both    on    the    N. 

Arabian  border  and  in  Palestine  itself,  the  early  Israelites 

lived.       The    Jerahmeelite    colouring    of    the    Hebrew 

legends  may  have  been  injured  by  scribes,   but  by  no 

means   have   all   traces   of  it   been  effaced.      Thus  the 

traditional    text    may    tell    us    that     '  Yahw&    [Elohim] 

planted  «.  garden  in  Eden  eastward'  (Gen.  28)  ;  but  it 

is  certain  that  enp  and  ap~i  are  common  corruptions  of 

SttDnv  ;    and  with  the  Paradise-story  of  Ezekiel  before 

us  we  cannot  hesitate  to  read,  '  Yahwe  [Elohim]  planted 

a  garden   in   Eden   of  Jerahmeel.'      A  recent  writer,1 

noticing   features   of   the  Paradise-story    '  which   every 

scholar   feels  never  originated  on  Jewish  soil,  and  for 

which    Babylonian    lore    fails    to    account,'    asks   what 

inland  country  in  or  near  a  desert  like  Arabia  can  have 

been  the  source  of  the  narrative.  .  It  may  be  hoped  that 

this  question  has  been  answered. 

So  too,  it  is  plausible  to  hold  that  the  deluge  was  originally 
described  as  overwhelming  the  land  of  the  Jerahmeelites  (see 
col.  3573,  n.  3),  and  the  ark  as  settling  on  the  mountains  ot 
Jerahmeel'  (^XDITVj  partly  miswritten,  partly  emended  in  the 
traditional  text  asans,  'Ararat').  So  too 'the beginning  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom  was  Jerahmeel '  (on  this  reading  of  Gen.  10  10  see 
Nimrod),  and  it  was  'as  they  journeyed  in  Jerahmeel '(Gen.  11  2, 
text,  mpD2 — *'•**»  (0  eastwards,  Dillmann  ;  (2)  in  the  E.,  Kalisch, 
Kautzsch,  Holzinger;  (3)  from  the  E.,  Gunkel;  cp  @  anb 
ava.To\tav)  that  the  primitive  men  '  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of 
Geshur  '  (text,  Shinar,  g.v.).  So  too  the  warlike  story  in  Gen.  14 
is  largely  concerned  with  'Jerahmeel,'  and  the  region  chosen  by 
Lot  (13  10/),  where  lay  the  cities  destroyed  by  a  judgment, 
was  originally  placed  in  Jerahmeel  (-133  and  133  ^D  in  w.  1Qf- 
and  rj-ipa  in  v.  n  being  corruptions  of  1?NDn*T,b] ;  see  Sodom, 
Melchizedek). 

We  have  still  to  ask,  How  does  the  name  Eden  fit 

into    our    present    theory?     According    to    Reuss    and 

w  'VA       '  Dillmann  it  is  a  purely  symbolic  name 

7.  Name  hden.  invented  by  the  Hebrew  narrator, 
and  meaning  'pleasure'  {rpv<p7}).3  Certainly  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  later  Hebrew  writers  (but  hardly 
Ezekiel)  gave  the  name  this  interpretation  (cp  4  Esd. 
753),  and  both  Delitzsch  and  Duhm  have  seen  an 
allusion  to  this  meaning  in  the  phrase  (not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  beyond  critical  questioning)  ypn  Sna,  '  the 
stream  of  thy  pleasures,'  in  Ps.  369 [8].  But  purely 
symbolic  names  in  ancient  myths  are  improbable  ;  -jij 
(Nod)  may  suggest  the  sense  of  'wandering,'  and 
1  Eden  '  that  of  '  pleasure,'  but  the  names  were  origin- 
ally geographical.  The  '  father  of  Assyriology '  (Sir  H. 
Rawlinson)  conjectured  that  Gan-Eden  was  a  popular 
Hebraised  form  of  Gundunis  =  Kar-dunias.  This  is  the 
name  of  an  extremely  fruitful  territory  which,  like 
Frd.    Delitzsch   in    1 8 8 1 ,    Rawlinson    supposed    to    be 

Rachel).  Why  has  the  fourth  stream  no  geographical  descrip- 
tion? Either  because  it  was  so  well  known  (was  it  the  so-called 
River  of  Egypt?),  or  because  no  fresh  variation  of  the 
previous  description  appeared  possible ;  '  Jerahmeel '  and 
'Ephrath  '  are  in  fact  the  same. 

1  Worcester,  The  Book  of  Genesis,  etc.  (1901),  p.  157. 

2  Kalisch  supports  the  rendering  'in  the  east'  by  a  reference 
tol3n  Is.  9  n  [12];  but  in  both  places  ^KCnT  is  surely  the 
right  reading.  The  corruption,  however,  is  an  early  one,  and 
Jensen  {Kosmol.  214,  n.  1)  even  thinks  that  this  Dlgp  has 
influenced  the  view  of  the  situation  of  Paradise  given  by  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes,  ire'pi[£]  Se  TrcUie  tov  'Q-Keavov  fqv  yr\v  rr\v  ircpav 
ev6a.Ka\  OTrapaSeuro?  kclto.  amToAis  fcelrau  Similarly,  according 
to  Kobut  (JQR  2  224./T  [1890]),  the  statement  in  the  Vendidad 
(224)  that  Yima,  the  first  man,  went  'to  meet  the  sun,'  is  sug- 
gested by  Cnfsp. 

3  Reuss  (La  Bible)  would  emend  p.J?3~|3  into  J'ljrja,  *a 
garden  of  pleasure.' 
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close  to  Babylon,  but  which,  as  Tiele  and  Winckler 
have  shown,1  was  in  S.  Babylonia,  close  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  means  Kaldi-land.  Obviously  this  will  not 
accord  with  our  present  theory;  but  who  any  longer 
defends  it?  We  might,  however,  if  no  better  course 
presented  itself,  accept  Frd.  Delitzsch's  comparison  of 
the  Bab.  word  edinu,  a  synonym  of  scru,  meaning 
'field,  plain,  desert'  [Pa?-.  79).  '  Eden-jerahmeel'  in 
the  text  as  restored  above  would  then  mean  '  the  desert 
of  ferahmeel,'  and  we  might  venture  to  compare  Gen. 
Hi,  where  we  should  not  improbably  read,  '  Now  the 
whole  human  people  was  (of)  one  speech  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  Jerahmeelites '  (D^NDnT  "u~iC3  for 
Dnrm  c"in*n).2  The  explanation  is  nevertheless  almost 
certainly  wrong  ;  '  Eden'  is  the  name  of  a  part  of  N. 
Arabia,  and  virtually  equivalent  to  Cush  or  Missur, 
or  perhaps  (see  Che.  Ps.W  on  Ps.  74  is)  to  Ethan. 
There  is  a  difficult  passage  in  Amos  (I4/  ),  which  has 
hitherto  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,3  but  which 
becomes  clear  if  the  Hazael  mentioned  is  a  N.  Arabian 
king  (see  Schr.  R'AT,2>,  207),  and  if  '  Dammesek '  (as 
in  1  K.  19 15)  is  miswritten  for  'Cusham,'  and  '  Aven ' 
for  'On'  (as  in  Hab.  37);  in  this  case  '  Beth-eden ' 
will  of  course  be  on  the  N.  Arabian  border,  and  '  Aram  ' 
will  be  =  '  Jerahmeel.'  See  also  2  Ch.  29  12,  where 
'Eden'  (py)  tyen  Joah  is  a  Gershonite,  and  cp  the 
name  Adonijah  (htin).  which  is  at  any  rate  most 
probably  an  expanded  ethnic.4 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  guard  ourselves  against  mis- 
conception.     We  have  no  objection  whatever  to  explain 
vv.   10-14  in  their  present  form  in  the 


8.  Babylonian 
theories. 


light  of  Babylonian  lore  so  far  as  we 
can.  The  nucleus  of  these  verses  had 
come  down  to  their  second  (?)  editor  in  a  corrupt  form, 
and  he  edited  it  presumably  in  the  same  way  as  Gen. 
11 1-9 — i.e. ,  on  the  theory  that  it  had  some  reference  to 
Babylonia.  He  had  probably  heard  of  the  Babylonian 
belief,  expressed  at  the  end  of  the  great  Deluge-story, 
in  a  terrestrial  Paradise  '  at  the  mouth  of  the  streams ' 
(ina  pi  ndrdti)  ;  see  DELUGE,  §§  2,  15,  17.  These 
streams  were,  according  to  Jensen  \Kosmol.  213),  no 
other  than  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.6  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  Hebrew  editor  of  Gen.  210-14 
would  (like  the  writer  or  compiler  of  Dan.  10)  6  identify 
'  Hiddekel '  with  the  Tigris,  in  spite  of  the  initial  Hi 
[see  Hiddekel],  and  '  Perath '  with  the  Euphrates. 
Thus  he  would  provide  himself  with  two  out  of  the 
four  streams  required  by  v.  10,  as  he  read  it.  The 
present  writer  cannot  satisfy  himself  that  he  attempted 
anything  more  than  this.  Still,  when  we  consider  that 
Alexander  the  Great  supposed  at  first  that  the  sources 
of  the  Egyptian  Nile  were  in  NW.  India,  it  becomes 
barely  conceivable  that  a  Hebrew  writer  might  regard 
the  imaginary  upper  course  of  the  Nile  in  Asia  as  one 
of  the  streams  of  Paradise,  and  connect  the  (corrupt) 
name    Gihon    with  it.7      We   can    even    imagine   with 


1  Tiele,  BAG  79/  ;  Winckler,  Unters.  135/ 

2  ©  gets  over  the  difficulty  of  the  traditional  text  by  a 
paraphrase,  leal  (/koi^  fxia  wacriv ;  Dillmann  renders,  'the  same 
words,  or  expressions.'  Holzi-nger  admits  the  harshness  of  the 
phrase.  Can  we  acquiesce  in  it  when  -irtN  a|1d  D""inN  (or  the  like) 
are  obviously  such  common  corruptions  of  SNDnT'  and  □'SNDrtV  ? 

3  See  Driver  in  the  Cwnh'idge  Bible  and  Nowack  in  HK, 
ad  loc. 

4  A  close  inspection  of  the  names  of  David's  sons  will  justify 
the  statement.      See  special  articles. 

5  According  to  the  Bundahis  (ch.  20  in  West's  translation) 
two  chief  rivers,  called  the  Arag  and  the  Veh,  rise  in  the 
Iranian  sacred  mountain  Alburz,  but  also  eighteen  other  streams, 
the  list  of  which  begins  with  the  Diglat  (Tigris)  and  the  Frit 
(Euphrates).  Alburz  is  the  later  contraction  of  Hara-berezaiti, 
above  which  ((or  there  is  no  favouritism  as  in  Babylonia)  the 
souls  of  all  the  righteous  go  up  (Vend.  19  30). 

6  Very  possibly,  however,  in  a  document  used  and  misunder- 
stood by  the  editor  of  Daniel,  Hiddekel  may  have  been  corrupted 
out  of  '  Jerahmeel.'     Cp  Pukim,  §  6  (end). 

7  Halev\ ,  however  (Rcz'ue  srmiiiguf,  1893,  p.  33),  identifies 
the  Persian  Gulf,  continued  westward  towards  the  Red  Sea, 
with  the  Gihon,  which  'compasses  the  whole  land  of  Cush." 
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Haupt1  that  he  might  connect  the  remaining  (corrupt) 
name  Pishon  with  the  Persian  Gulf  (the  Bab.  ndru 
marrdtu ;  see  Merathaim),  or  rather  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  joined  to  the  Red  Sea,  which,  he  may  have  thought, 
formed  one  great  river  encircling  the  whole  of  Hahavilah 
{i.e.,  Arabia 2  except  the  northern  part),  and  springing 
from  the  same  source  as  the  (supposed)  Asiatic  upper 
course  of  the  Nile. 

To  complete  our  account  of  Haupt's  theory,  it  should  be 
added  that  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  phrase  in  Is.  14  13  which 
we  have  translated  above  '  in  the  recesses  of  Saphon  ' ;  like  other 
scholars,  he  adheres  to  the  usual  rendering  of  j'lSa,  '  north,'  and, 
to  explain  this  phrase  as  well  as  that  in  Ps.  48  3  [2],3  supposes 
(with  Hitzig,  Stade,  and  Smend)  that  the  Jewish  exiles  in 
Babylonia  believed  that  Yahwe  dwelt  in  the  N.,  not  (as  of 
old)  at  Horeb.  As  a  consequence,  he  thinks  that  the  exiles 
transferred  the  gan-Eden  to  Armenia  (i.e.,  the  NE.),  near  the 
common  source  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  From  this 
great  body  of  water,  according  to  Haupt,  the  Jews  believed  two 
other  streams— viz.,  the  Asiatic  course  of  the  Nile  and  the  Persian 
Gulf— to  have  branched  off,  to  the  E.  of  the  Tigris.  But  the 
exegetical  and  critical  objections  to  this  view  of  the  transferred 
dwelling-place  of  Yahwe  (for  some  of  which  see  Kraetzschmar, 
Ezcch.  9)  are  insuperable. 

A  brief  mention  must  also  be  given  to  the  view  of 
Frd.  Delitzsch  in  1881  (in  his  Wo  lag  das  Paradiesf) 
which  for  a  time  attracted  Prof.  Sayce.4  Taking  the 
Heb.  'eden  as  =Bab.  edinu  '  plain,'  he  locates  Paradise 
in  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  the  northern  part  of  which  is 
watered  exclusively  by  the  Euphrates.  The  Pishon 
and  the  Gihon  he  identifies  with  the  Pallacopas  (the  nar 
Pallukat  of  the  inscriptions)  and  the  Shatt  en-Nil 
canals,3  which  may  have  been  river-beds  before  they 
were  made  subservient  to  Babylonian  irrigation.  But 
Delitzsch's  attempt  to  explain  the  names  Pishon  \q.v. ] 
from  pisan[n)u  and  Gihon  from  Gugdna  or  Gufe&na,  a 
name  of  the  Arahtu,  is  admitted  to  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. Sayce  therefore  [Crit.  A/on.  101)  would  now  place 
the  garden  of  Eden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eridu,  the 
sacred  city  of  Ea.  This  is  certainly  plausible.  Eridu 
(now  Abu  Shakrein),  though  at  present  far  inland,  was 
once  on  the  sea-coast,  and  Jensen  (A'osmol.  213)  refers 
to  a  place  in  the  inscriptions  where  the  '  mouth  of  the 
streams '  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Eridu.  It 
is  here  that  we  should  most  probably  place  the 
enchanted  island  where  Par-napistim,  the  hero  of  the 
Deluge-story,  was  placed  by  the  gods,  and  where, 
according  to  a  hymn  or  incantation,  a  magic  palm  grew, 
with  precious  stones  for  fruits  (cp  Ezekiel's  'stones  of 
fire '  =  precious  stones).  Sayce  thinks  that  the  river  of 
the  Hebrew  Paradise  is  the  Persian  Gulf,  into  which 
four  streams  flowed  —  viz.,  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris, 
the  Kercha  (  =  Choaspes),  and  the  Pallakopas  canal. 
Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  there  appear  to  be  no 
Babylonian  names  for  the  last  two  of  these  streams 
from  which  '  Pishon '  and  '  Gihon '  might  fairly  be 
derived. 

With  regard  to  Lenormant's  theory  (Les  origines,  vol.  i.)  that 
the  primitive  Paradise  lay  where  Zend  tradition  placed  it,  in 
the  highlands  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
whatever  resemblances  there  may  be  between  Gen.  %/.  and  the 
account  in  Fargard  2  of  the  Vendidad,  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  due  to  borrowing  (possibly  at  more  than  one  period)  on  the 
part  of  the  Iranians,  than  to  the  derivation  of  both  accounts  from 
a  common  Aryan  source.  Babylon  must  be  the  parent  of  the 
Paradise-myth  as  known  to  the  Iranians,  the  Jerahmeelites,  and 
the  Hebrews  ;  otherwise,  why  should  this  myth  have  been  known 
only  to  a  favoured  few  of  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  peoples? 

The  theories  which  make  the  Hebrew  Paradise-story 

1  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  (from  Ueber  Land  und Meer,iBg4-g5, 
no-  15)i  7/-  Haupt  adopts  Nestles  etymology  of  Pishon  [g.v.], 
and  explains  it  as  'the  stream  with  high  waves.' 

2  It  is  significant,  however,  that  we  never  hear  again  of  the 
gold  of  Hahavilah. 

•*  On  this  much  misunderstood  passage  see  Congregation 
(Mount  of).  When  will  Bredenkamp's  aspiration  (Gesetz  u. 
Propheten,  145)  be  fulfilled,  and  the  '  fata!  mountain  of  the  gods' 
be  banished  from  the  hymn-book  of  Israel? 

4  See  review  of  Del.'s  Paradies'm  Acad.,  Nov.  5,  1881,  p.  349. 

5  Delitzsch  identifies  the  Shatt  en-Nil  with  the  ancient 
canal  called  Arahtu  ;  but  according  to  Haupt  (note  in  Toy's 
Ezekiel)  Eng.  ed.,  SBOT 93^),  the  Arahtu  was  to  the  N.  of 
Babylon,  and  the  Shatt  en-Nil  is  probably  the  (naru)  Kabaru, 
at  Nippur  (see  Chebar). 
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simply  a  loan  from  Babylonia  having  failed,  we  return 
.  .  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  partly  Babylonian, 
9.  Eden  in  partly  jerahmeelite  tradition.  The  Jer- 
Jeranmeel.  ahmeeiiteSi  from  whom  the  Israelites  took 
the  story,  probably  located  Paradise  sometimes  on  a 
vastly  high  mountain,  sometimes  in  a  garden  (at  its 
foot?),  in  some  part  of  the  Jerahmeelite  territory.  Cp 
Che.  Ps.W  on  Ps.  74 15.  The  mountain  (with  a  sacred 
grove  on  its  summit)  has  dropped  out  of  the  story 
in  Gen.  2/.,  but  is  attested  in  Ezek. ,  and  in  the  Eth, 
Enoch  24/.  (cp  IS6-9)  the  tree  of  life  is  placed  in 
a  mountain-range  in  the  S. l  As  to  the  locality,  if  it 
be  correct  that  by  the  Hebrew  phrase  n^n  mi  px, 
ciT..  'a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  a  part  of 
the  Negeb  was  originally  meant  (Nu.  1323  27,  on 
which  see  Negeb,  §  y),  we  might  infer  that  this 
fruitful  land,  with  its  vines,  pomegranate-trees,  and  jig- 
tnrs  (cp  Gen.  37),  had  once  upon  a  time  been  the  Jer- 
ahmeelite Paradise.  The  phrase  quoted  from  Nu.  1327 
may  seem  an  exaggeration  ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  river  of  milk  and  honey  which  (cp  '  Secrets  of 
Enoch,'  ch.  S|  flowed  through  Paradise  is  the  earthly 
antitvpe  (the  ancients  would  have  said,  the  continuation) 
of  the  river  which  flowed  through  the  Elysian  fields  of 
the  Milky  Way-  (cp  col.  2104,  n.  3). 

This  view  is  in  essential  agreement  with  that  of 
Savce — that  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  were  originally 
the  rivers  of  the  four  regions  of  the  earth,  which  were 
fed  by  the  ocean-stream  that  girdled  the  earth  and 
descended  from  the  sky  {Acad. ,  Oct.  7,  1882,  p.  263). 
The  Paradise-mvth  belongs  in  fact  to  the  same  cycle  as 
the  Creation  and  Deluge  stories.  All  these  narra- 
tives come  from  Babylonia;  but  in  spite  of  their  present 
scenerv,  all  are  connected  with  sky-myths,  the  first  men 
being  originally  viewed  as  divine  men,  the  companions 
of  the  skv-god,  and  the  flood,  equally  with  the  great 
ocean-stream,  being  the  counterpart  of  the  heavenly 
ocean  (cp  Deluge,  §  18). 

At  the  same  time  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Paradise  is,  by 
its  very  conception,  an  enchanted  land.  From  a  mythical  point 
of  view,  it  was  quite  conceivable  that  more  distant  parts  of  N. 
Arabia  than  that  referred  to  above,  though  bleak  and  bare  after- 
wards, might,  tn  the  world's  childhood,  have  been  covered  with 
pleasant  trees.  Certainly  the  language  of  Is.  14  13  (end),  which 
may  well  be  drawn  from  tradition,  would  seem  to  suggest  a 
somewhat  remote  part  of  the  region  called  Saphon. 

Gunkel's  theory  [Gen.  33)  is  unsatisfactory  in  so  far 
as  it  places  the  'mountain  of  Elohim  '  in  the  far  N. , 
„      ,    .,     identifying  it  with  the  north  pole3  (the 
'  .  '  station '    of  Bel  in    Babylonian  cosmo- 

logy).  Another  part  of  it,  however,  is 
well  worth  considering — viz. ,  the  view  that  the  Paradise 
of  the  Hebrew  writer  is  no  narrower  region  than  the 
earth  itself.  This  may  indeed  be,  strictly  regarded,  an 
exaggeration  ;  but  it  contains  an  important  truth  which 
is  often  overlooked.  It  is  true  that,  just  as  the  upper 
river  of  milk  and  honey  belonged  to  the  whole  sky,  so 
far  as  it  was  inhabited  by  gods  and  by  blessed  souls,  so 
the  river  of  Paradise  belonged,  theoretically,  to  nothing 
of  less  magnitude  than  the  earth  ;  originally  indeed  the 
earth,  viewed  as  a  great  mountain,  may  have  been  the 
har  Hohim.  The  Hebrew  story  itself  (see  the  short 
form  of  vv.  io-r4,  §  5)  by  no  means  states  that  the 
course  of  the  river  was  confined  to  the  garden.  Thanks 
to  this  beneficent  stream,  N.  Arabia  (the  representative 
of  the  outside  world)  was  delightful  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  time  described  in  Gen.  2  5.  Thus  room  was 
left  for  other  myth -makers  to  devise  different  geo- 
graphies of  Paradise.      The  myth  is  at  home,  not  only 

1  Charles  (Enoch,  p.  98)  expresses  surprise  that  the  tree  should 
be  in  the  S.  From  the  old  Hebrew  point  of  view,  however,  it 
is  not  wonderful.  It  is  the  moderns  who  have  confused  our 
ideas  through  false  inferences  (see  §§  8,  10). 

-  Cp  Hymn  to  the  Nile  (Guieysse's  transl.,  RPV),  348), 
'Watering  the  orchards  created  by  Ra,  to  cause  all  the  cattle 
to  live,  thou  givest  the  earth  to  drink,  inexhaustible  one  !  path 
that  descendest  from  the  sky';  cp  Gunkel,  Genesis,  33. 

3  Cp  Earth  (Four  Quarters),  g  2  ;  Jensen,  Kosmol.  25. 
But  the  Babylonian  Paradise  was  in  the  souths  and  so  too  is 
Horeb,  the  'mountain  of  Elohim.' 
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among  the  Iranians  (who  derived  it  from  Babylon,  but 

modified   it   to  suit  themselves),   but  also  'among   the 

American  Indians,  the  Sioux  and  the  Aztecs,  the  Mayas, 

the  Polynesians.'     Brinton,  who  points  this  out,  adds, 

with  theoretical  accuracy,  that  *  the  four  rivers  are  the 

celestial   streams   from   the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 

watering  the  tree  as  the  emblem  of  life.'  * 

We  now  pass  on  to  other  details.      Chief  among  the 

trees  of  the  garden  were  '  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of 

ti    mi.*  +™      tne  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
11.  The  two  ,        ,       -, ,  /0  ,.       «r  ?  iU 

trees-  the    g  ^9  ^      °    any 

'    ,         trees   the   man  who  was   placed  in   the 

"  '  garden  was  permitted  by  Yahwe  to  eat, 
except  (as  the  text  now  stands)  of  '  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil/  It  is  obvious  (though  W'inckler2 
apparently  thinks  otherwise)  that  there  must  have  been 
an  earlier  form  of  the  Hebrew  myth  in  which  only  one 
tree  was  specially  named.  Budde  and  Gunkel  agree  in 
fixing  upon  '  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil'; 
Kuenen,  more  wisely  (  Th.T  18 136),  prefers  the  tree  of  life. 
Of  course,  as  Budde  remarks,  '  the  original  narrator 
cannot  possibly  have  reported  that  the  man  had  been  per- 
mitted to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  as  well  as  of  the  other 
trees  of  the  garden.'3  Consequently,  it  being  probable 
on  various  grounds  (see,  e.g. ,  323/],  and  cp  Gunkel)  that 
our  present  narrative  is  composite,  it  is  assumed  (at 
least  by  Gunkel)  that  in  one  of  the  literary  sources  only 
one  tree — that  mentioned  above — was  specially  named, 
whilst  in  the  other  two  trees  were  mentioned.4  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  this  theory.  Still,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  only  that  the  closing  words  of  2  9  appear  to 
drag,5  but  that  the  phrase  '  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil'  is  both  obscure  and  (in  a  myth  like  this)  im- 
probable. The  worthiest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  least 
defensible,  interpretation  is  no  doubt  that  of  Jastrow 
{Rel.  Bab.  and  Ass.  553,  note) — viz.,  that  'good  and 
evil '  means  our  '  everything,'  or  the  Babylonian  '  secrets 
of  heaven  and  earth.'  The  poorest,  and  yet  on  the 
whole  the  easiest,  is  that  '  knowing  good  and  evil '  means 
the  art  of  living  smoothly — e.g. ,  with  reference  to  the 
sexual  distinction.  But  can  we  believe  that  any  good 
Hebrew  writer  would  have  devised  such  a  phrase  as 
this  out  of  his  own  head?  In  all  such  cases  textual 
corruption  is  the  root  of  the  evil. 

The  narrative  in  its  present  form  does  not  require  emenda- 
tion ;  even  the  repellent  phrases  in  3  5  22  have  to  stand.  But 
in  the  original  narrative  the  words  which  closed  2  9  were  probably 
parallel  to  jail  *pn3,  '  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.'  Is  there  any 
probable  Hebrew  phrase  which  can  underlie  yn  31a  rijnn  |'yi» 
having  regard  to  the  habits  and  dangers  of  the  scribes?  There 
js_one  may  very  plausibly  read  jHKH  113D3,3  '  in  the  navel  of 

1  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples,  126.  Cp  Sayce,  review  of 
Lenormant's  Les  origines,  vol.  ii.,  Acad.,  Oct.  7,  1882,  p.  263. 

2  In  the  Alexander  legend  Alexander  receives  his  oracle  from 
two  special  trees  in  a  Trapd&ei<ro<;.  Winckler  (672  108)  compares 
these  two  oracular  trees  with  the  two  trees  in  the  Hebrew 
Paradise,  both  called  (according  to  him)  '  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.'  One  of  them,  he  says,  became  the  tree  of 
life,  by  a  confusion  with  the  (Babylonian)  plant  of  life  (see  §  12). 
May  we  not  rather  say  that  the  original  tree  of  life  declined 
into  a  plant  in  the  S.  Babylonian  myth,  as  with  the  Hindoos  it 
shrivelled  up  into  the  lotus-flower  on  which  Brahma  rests? 

3  Die  biblische  Vrgeschichte,  53.  It  may  be  noted  that  from 
a  feeling  of  the  inconsistency  of  magic  with  moral  religion  all 
mention  of  the  magic  tree  of  immortality— the  Gaokerena  — is 
excluded  from  the  ancient  Zoroastrian  hymns  called  the  Gathas. 
Cp  OPs.  400439.  . 

4  This  view  is  at  any  rate  simpler  than  that  given  by  Budde 

5  Driver  has  made  a  gallant  attempt  (Hebraica,  Oct.  1885, 
p.  33)  to  save  the  text  ;  he  quotes  a  number  of  examples  to  show 
that  '  the  order  is  quite  regular  and  natural.'  But  is  it  quite 
natural  in  this  context?  It  is  certainly  awkward  not  to  be  told 
expressly  whether  the  '  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil '  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  or  elsewhere.  Kautzsch  and  Socin 
(Genesis^),  4)  remark,  'One  cannot  help  noticing  that  these 
words  drag;  one  of  the  two  trees  seems  to  be  alien  to  the 
original  context.' 

fl  njnn  vyi  comes  from  aa-inxMlI  jm  310  from  [p]tnn3"iB- 
The  uncommon  phrase  pNJl  12Q  was  dittographed  ;  corruption 
followed. 
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the  earth.'  In  the  Book  of  Jul^l-e^,  chap.  8,  Jerusalem  the  holy 
city  is  called  the  navel  or  6(j.<l>aAo<;  >>f  the  earth  (like  Delphi  In 
Greece);  cp  also  Eth.  Enoch  l^iii,  with  Charles's  note.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  centre  of  the  Jerahmeelite  Paradise  was 
similarly  described,  and  that  it  was  marked  out  by  the  tree  of 
lif'j  i.e.,  everlasting  life1 — which  grew  there.  The  editor  had 
bt_T'>n-  him  a  corrupt  text,  and  instead  of  inventing  he  made  the 
best  possible  sense  of  his  doubtful  material,  using  the  very 
gentlest  manipulation. 

The  sense  which  the  editor  put  upon  his  text  was  in 
fact  not  unnatural  if  he  knew  of  another  form  of  the 
Paradise-story,  according  to  which  Yah  we,  like  Ea  in 
the  Adapa  myth,  endowed  his  creature  man  with  wisdom 
(Job  157;  cp  Creation,  §  21),  but  denied  him  im- 
mortality. This  parallel  story  may  at  least  have  given 
him  the  idea  of  *  tree  of  knowledge,  though  the  range 
of  knowledge  had  to  be  limited.  He  did  his  little  best 
with  the  text,  and — what  is  more  important — he  sought 
to  lift  up  the  story  in  its  revised  form  to  a  higher  level. 
Though  the  serpent  accuses  Yahwe  of  deception  (Gen. 
34/),  and  though  deception  on  the  part  of  Yahwe 
was  very  possibly  asserted  in  the  original  myth,  the 
narrator  does  not  mean  us  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
accusation.  The  penalty  of  death  may  be  delayed  ;  it 
is  not  removed.  The  narrator  also  gives  no  hint  as 
to  the  kind  of  tree  meant  by  the  tree  of  life — information 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  religion. 

Can  we  go  behind  the  narrative,  and  try  to  identify 
the  trees?  From  the  mention  of  'fig-leaves'  (37)  one 
may  perhaps  infer  that  the  narrator  (i.e.,  the  editor) 
meant  the  fig-tree,  one  of  the  most  valued  trees  of 
Palestine,  and  also,  as  it  happens,  one  of  the  sacred 
trees  of  Babylonia.2  The  tree  of  life  might  well,  in 
Palestine,  have  been  the  terebinth;  the  sacred  tree  of 
Mamre  (</.?/. )  was  a  terebinth.  But  in  any  Babylonian 
version  of  the  myth  the  tree  of  life  would  naturally  be 
the  date-palm.  '  Here'  (i.e.,  in  Babylonia),  says  Sir  G. 
Birdwood,3  '  if  I  may  judge  from  the  banks  of  the  Shatt 
el-Arab,  along  which  I  botanised  for  more  than  a  week 
in  1856,  the  only  true  native  tree  is  the  date-palm.' 
Its  fruit  in  antiquity  formed  the  staple  food  of  the 
people,  and  date-wine  was  their  drink.4  It  was  also 
chief  among  the  sacred  trees  ;  the  famous  mythic  palm- 
tree  of  Kridu  has  been  re  furred  to  already.  In  Enoch 
(244)  we  read  uf  the  tree  of  life  that  '  its  fruit  was  like 
the  dates  of  the  palm'  ;  this  was  the  most  natural  way 
of  supplementing  the  old  Hebrew  story. 

The  result  at  which  we  have  arrived  removes  some  serious 
difficulties.  It  is  satisfactory  to  have  reason  to  helieve  that 
'life'  and  'wisdom'  were  not  in  the  original  story  regarded  as 
separate.  '  Knowledge,'  no  doubt,  has  different  meanings.  But 
it  was  a  true  insight  which  dictated  the  statement  that  Enoch 
passed  away  from  earthly  view,  because  God  had  taken  him 
(Gen.  5  24).  He  who  shared  God's  wisdom  (see  Enoch)  ought 
also  to  share  his  immortality,  a  statement  which,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  becomes  transfigured  into  the  truth,  'This  is  life  eternal, 
to  know  thee  the  only  true  God.' 

But  can  no  fresh  light  be  thrown  on  the  serpent,  who 
is  classed  among  the  'beasts  of  the  field'  (3i),  and  yet 
possesses  such  extraordinary  faculties?  We  are  only 
able  as  yet  to  express  suspicions,  and  this  can  best  be 
done  in  the  form  of  questions  (cp  Serpent).  Was  the 
serpent  originally  the  semi-divine  guardian  of  the  tree 
of  life,  like  the  dragon  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  ? 
Was  the  'temptation'  in  the  primitive  story  a  friendly 
counsel,  which  presupposed  indeed  that  the  words  of 
Yahwe  were  deceptive  (cp  the  Adapa-myth),  but  which 
is  not  to  be  judged  as  a  deliberate  act  of  rebellion 
against  the  supreme  Will  ?  We  know  not.  But  we 
may  at  least  reject  a  recent  theory  ascribed  by  Jastrow 
to  Haupt,  based  on  the  interpretation  of  mn  (Eve)  as 

*  The  limitation  of  'life'  in  Eth.  Enoch  (see  2.0  6)  is  not  in 
accordance  with  1  iuii.  2-3.  The  divine  beings  themselves  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  this  tree,  and  certainly  they  live  for  ever  (G7J,'\  3  22, 
not  '  for  a  long  time  '). 

2  See  the  sacred  tree  (a  conventionalised  fig-tree)  represented 
on  p.  182  of  Toy's  Ezckiel,  translation,  SBOT. 

y  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1886,  p.  41. 

4  Cp  Lenormant,  Les  origines,  l8i,/;  Maspero,  Da-u.w  of 
Civ.,  555/. 
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'serpent'  (see  col.  61,  n.  3) — viz.,  that  'the  serpent' 
was  originally  the  woman,  •  who,  by  arousing  the  sexual 
passion,  leadsman  to  a  "  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.'*' 
Surely  the  speaking  serpent 1  is  no  afterthought,  but  1 
primitive  element  in  the  story.  That  the  curse  pro- 
nounced on  the  serpent  is  primitive  is  not  equally  clear, 
and  it  is  perhaps  all  the  more  permissible  to  allegorise 
it  for  edification.  Nor  can  we  add  anything  fresh  on 
the  cherub  and  on  the  flashing  sword  (on  both,  see 
Cherub). 

No  Babylonian  tree  of  wisdom  is  known  to  us.      But 
(a)  in  the  Babylonian  earthly  Paradise   there  was  both 

10  p  1-1  1  ■  water  of  life2  and  a  'plant  which 
12 .  isarjyionian  makes  the  o]d  young ,  3_a  p]am  which 

illustrations.  js  presumably  the  original  both  of  the 
Hebrew  tree  of  life  and  of  the  Iranian  tree  of  immortality 
called  Gaokerena.4  And  when  Par-napistim  and  his 
wife  were  placed  in  the  Babylonian  Paradise,  it  followed 
that  they  had  free  access  to  both.5  (b)  This  was  not  the 
case  with  the  hero  of  anoiher  remarkable  myth,  named 
Adapa,  who,  though  permitted  to  see  the  secrets  of 
heaven  and  earth,  was  prevented  by  his  divine  father  Ea 
from  partaking  of  the  '  food  of  life  '  and  the  '  water  of 
life.'  '  When  thou  comest  before  Anu,'  said  Ea,  '  they 
will  offer  thee  food  of  death.  Do  not  eat.  They  will 
offer  thee  waters  of  death.  Do  not  drink.'  Adapa 
obeyed  his  commands  ;  but  it  was  a  deception  on  Ea's 
part,  and  the  sky -god  Anu  is  represented  as  being 
'astonished'  (or  'grieved'?)  that  Adapa  should  have 
foregone    the    privilege    offered    to    him.6  Sayce 

(Crit.  Man,  94,  and  elsewhere)  has  considerably  ex- 
aggerated the  illustrative  value  of  this  myth,  and  there 
is  a  'great  gulf  fixed'  between  'Adapa'  and  '  Adama. ' 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  threat  of  death 
as  the  penalty  for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  sug- 
gested by  the  speech  of  Ea  to  Adapa,  quoted  above  ; 
at  the  very  least,  the  two  tales  are  too  much  akin  not 
to  have  a  common  source. 

(c)  Another  story  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  is 
that  of  Eabani.  But  beyond  the  point  already  used  as 
an  illustration  (the  formation  of  Eabani  out  of  clay, 
Creation,  §20,  n.  4)  it  appears  unsafe  to  venture. 
Jastrow's  use  of  the  comparative  method  has  perhaps 
led  him  to  some  serious  misinterpretations  of  the  story 
of  '  Adam  and  Eve. '  7  Into  these  we  need  not  here  enter. 
But  two  points  on  which  he  has  suggested  a  new  theory 
can  hardly  be  passed  over,  (i)  As  to  the  naming  of  the 
animals  (Gen.  'J.  19/i ).  Is  this  really  a  euphemism  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  Eabani  (but  cp  Maspero, 
Dawn  of  Civ.,  576^;)?  The  passage  in  Gen.  is  no 
doubt  difficult,  but  only  through  its  present  context.  It 
seems  to  have  come  from  another  Paradise-story  accord- 
ing to  which  the  first  man  was  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary intelligence.  It  has,  properly  speaking,  no 
connection  with  the  creation  of  'Eve.'  The  passage 
should  probably  run  thus,  '  And  out  of  the  ground 
and  brought  them  to  the  man,  but  for  man  (?)  he  found 
no  help  corresponding   to  him.'     The   naming  of  the 

1  The  Book  of  Jubilees  says  (contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
underlying  myth)  that  all  animals  spoke  before  the  Fall. 

2  See  Zimmern,  '  Lebensbrot  und  Lebenswasser  im  Babylon- 
ischen  und  in  der  Bibel,'  Archiv  fur  Relig.-ivisscnsckaft, 
Bd.  2  ;  Jeremias,  Die  Bab. -ass.  Vorstellungen,  etc.  *)\  jjf.  The 
Hebrew  story  must  also  once  have  referred  to  this  water ;  see 
Prov.  10  1 1  13  14  14  27,  and  cp  Rev.  2*2  if,  17.  Elsewhere,  too, 
the  tree  and  the  fountain  of  life  go  together  (e.g.,  according  to 
Schirren,  in  New  Zealand),  and  every  sacred  tree,  properly,  has 
near  it  a  sacred  fountain. 

3  On  Winckler's  theory  see  col.  3578,  n.  2. 

4  This  was  a  white  Haoma  tree,  said  to  grow  in  the  middle  uf 
the  mythic  sea  Vouru-kasha.  By  drinking  of  its  juice  on  the 
day  of  the  resurrection  men  would  become  immortal.  The 
Haoma  plant  used  in  the  sacrifices  was  the  yellow  Haoma  which 
grows  on  the  mountains.  See  Vast,  23  ;  Yasna,  IO6-10  ;  Zend- 
avesta  (SBE),  i.,  Introd.  Ixix. 

5  Cp  Jensen,  Kosmol.  227,  383  ;  Jeremias,  op.  cit.  87-95. 

6  Ja-trow,  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Ass.,  549,  5^2;  cp  Zimmern  in 
Gunk.  Schepf.  i,ioff.  ;  Jensen,  KB,  it  1,  93^ 

7  'Adam  and  Eve  in  Babylonian  Literature,'  A/SL,  July 
1899,  193  ff- 
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animals  is  a  mark  partly  of  the  wisdom  of  the  first  man, 
partly  of  his  lordship  over  the  animals  (cp  Name, 
Names).  We  are  reminded  of  the  version  of  the 
Paradise-story  in  Ezekiel,  where  the  first  man  has  also  a 
splendid  state-dress  (not  a  mere  coat  of  skins),  and  who, 
if  he  sins,  sins  in  a  grand  way.  (2)  As  to  the  name 
of  the  first  woman.  Jastrovv  connects  mn,  Hawwa, 
with  Ukhat  in  the  story  of  Eabani,  but  prematurely  (as 
well  as  most  unsuitably).  Before  we  try  to  account  for 
the  name  we  must  apply  criticism  to  the  text.  Now 
vr^a  dn  (EV  '  the  mother  of  all  living')  in  Gen.  320  is 
just  as  corrupt  as  ^tri  \-;S  *ito  (EV  Becr-Iahai-roi)  in 
I6T4.  The  passage  probably  ran  originally,  '  And  Jerah- 
meel  called  the  name  of  his  wife  Horlth  (mh),  that 
is,  &  Jerahmeelitess  ' :  (rv^Ncrrv  nvi).  '  Jerahmeel '  and 
'  Horith' — the  original  first  men — became  Ha-adam 
and  Havvah  (AV,  Adam  and  Eve).  Almost  through- 
out, the  story  has  been  adapted  to  the  new  reading  oittn 
(instead  of  VNsnv),  but  here  and  there  passages  occur 
which  have  become  hopelessly  obscure  through  the 
alteration. 

And  what,  we  may  now  ask,  is  the  object  of  the 
beautiful  Hebrew  story  of  Paradise?  As  it  now  stands, 
nv  t  f  ^  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
J  gravest  phenomena  of  human  life.      We 

P  *'  see  the  toiling  man,  the  subject  woman, 

the  pains  of  childbirth,  the  sad  farewell  of  death.  Yet 
we  know  that  the  man  was  'God's  son'  (Lk.  338)  and 
dwelt  in  his  garden  ;  how  is  it  that  paradise  joys  and 
paradise  simplicity  have  disappeared  ?  The  sense  of 
shame,  too,  so  specially  human,  how  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for?  And  the  serpent — how  comes  it  to  be 
at  once  so  intelligent  [i$  (ppovifiiaTaros  ;  cp  Mt.  10 16, 
<pp6vifj.oi  ujs  ol  5<peis)  and  so  hostile  and  dangerous  to 
man?  It  is  all  owing  to  fateful  events  which  occurred 
in  the  primitive  age.  The  narrator  has  no  special 
curiosity  about  sin.  He  only  brings  in  the  sin  of  the 
first  man  to  explain  the  expulsion  from  Paradise  and 
the  rest.  Of  course,  we  do  not  accuse  the  narrator  of 
being  indifferent  to  sin.  In  a  style  which  is  far  more 
impressive  than  that  of  a  preacher  he  inculcates  the  fear 
of  God  and  obedience  to  his  commandments,  and  he 
acquiesces  in  the  justice  of  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders.  But  the  existence  of  sin  is  not  one  of  his 
problems  ;  there  is  an  intellectual  chasm  between  him 
and  Paul.  One  must  admit  that  there  is  also  a 
difference  between  this  somewhat  pessimistic  story  and 
many  of  the  narratives  which  follow.  Abraham  especi- 
ally is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  narrators,  no  sinner,  and  is 
very  near  and  dear  to  God.  One  may  venture  to  add 
that  the  illusion  which  tempted  the  first  man  was  a 
relatively  modest  one — it  was  not  to  become  God  (the 
exaggerated  aspiration  of  the  Indian),  but  to  become  as 
God  in  a  single  point ;  and  that,  after  his  doom  had 
been  pronounced,  he  exhibited  no  Titanic  insolence, 
but,  as  Milton  has  rightly  noticed,  was  humble  and 
resigned  towards  the  supreme  will. 

Such  is  the  primary  object  of  the  story  of  Paradise, 
and  such  is  the  explanation.  But  the  primitive  myth — 
14  OV^M-  f  ka^  that  no  object  ?  and  was  the 
Original  mvth  or'Sma*  o°Ject  wholly  lost  through 
"  '  being  elevated  morally  by  the  Hebrew 
narrator  ?  No.  The  original  object  was  partly  to  put 
man  on  his  guard  against  exciting  the  <f>06vo$  of  the 
Deity,  partly  to  cheer  him  by  describing  the  felicity  of 
the  golden  age,  which  golden  age  may  and  must  in  the 
drama  of  history  return  (cp  4  Esd.  852,  but  also  Is. 
II6-9  6525  5I3).  Look  where  we  will,  we  find  'that 
man  has  ever  looked  on  this  present  world  as  a  passing 
scene  in  the  shifting  panorama  of  time,  to  be  ended  by 
some  cataclysm,  and  to  be  followed  by  some  period  of 
millennial  glory. '  2     This  millennial  glory  is  the  restora- 

1  'rrr  Kin  is  a  perfectly  correct  gloss,  nn  being  probably  a 
fragment  of  ^NDrrv-  Cp  the  name  of  Esau's  wife,  Gen.  26  34 
(emended  under  Judith) 

2  Brinton,  op.  cit.,  122. 
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tion  of  Paradise  (cp  Millennium).  The  </>dijios  of  the 
Deity  is  not  indeed  a  Christian  conception  ;  but  something 
slightly  resembling  it  is  not  wanting  elsewhere  in  the 
OT  (see,  e.g.,  Gen.  116/,  Is.  2 12-21).  The  restoration 
of  Paradise,  however,  is  thoroughly  congenial  to  the 
Christian  ;  only  it  is  to  the  heavenly,  not  the  earthly 
Paradise,  that  he  aspires — '  to  enjoy  God  and  be  with 
him  for  ever.1 

That  the  details  of  the  Paradise-story  took  hold  of  the 
later  Jews  is  obvious  ;  we  cannot,  however,  show  that 

15.  Influence  of  il  .fixe''ted  ,a"y  in,fluence  on  the  Pre" 

story  on  Jews.    exlllc  Ls,'f 1,tes-     II  "la>''  nc,vf  *eless' 
J  in  some  form,  have  been  widely  known 

at  any  rate  in  Judah,  though  the  prophets  apparently 

did  not  think  it  important  to  refer  to  the  story. 

Among  the  later  references  Jobl57  f-  can  hardly  be 
quoted  ;  it  is  not  the  same  but  a  parallel  myth  that  we 
there  have  before  us  (Crkation,  §  21).  The  '  fountain 
of  life  '  in  Proverbs  (see  above,  col.  3580,  n.  2)  is  a  detail 
not  found  in  Genesis;  Proverbs  (3i8  II30  13i2  164), 
however,  also  refers  to  the  '  tree  of  life,'  though  accident- 
ally the  expression  is  simply  a  figurative  synonym.1 

In  Enoch  the  tree  of  life  and  that  of  wisdom 
(<t>p6vT]crLs)  are  separately  described.  The  tree  of  life  is 
represented  as  one  of  a  number  of  fragrant  trees, 
encircling  the  throne  of  God,  which  throne  is  the  middle 
and  highest  of  seven  mountains  in  the  south  (24  3-257  ; 
cp  §  9,  n.  1).  'The  tree  of  wisdom  (rfrpdvricns)  in  the 
garden  of  righteousness  is  like  the  carob  tree  (see 
Husks)  ;  it  imparts  great  wisdom  to  those  who  eat  of 
it '  ;  Rufael  expressly  identifies  it  with  the  tree  of  which 
Adam  and  Eve  ate  (32).  In  the  'Secrets  of  Enoch' 
(8)  we  again  hear  of  the  tree  of  life.  It  is  in  Paradise, 
which,  as  in  2  Cor.  122  4,  is  placed  in  the  third  heaven. 
It  is  further  described  as  '  in  that  place  in  which  God 
rests  when  he  comes  into  Paradise,'  and  as  'on  all 
sides  in  appearance  like  gold  and  crimson,  and  trans- 
parent as  fire, '  and  as  covering  everything. 

For  the  different  statements  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  as  to 
Paradise,  see  Charles's  note  on  60s.  It  is  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  permanence  of  mythic  phraseology  that  in  the  hook 
Secrets  0/  Enoch  (8  $f.)  we  read  of  four  (or  two)  streams 
going  forth,  which  pour  honey  and  milk,  oil  and  wine,-  and  are 
separated  in  four  directions,  and  go  down  to  the  Paradise  of 
Eden,  between  corruptibility  and  incorruptibility,  and  thence  go 
along  the  earth.  To  Moses,  too,  the  'greatness  of  Paradise'  is 
revealed  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (59  8) ;  cp  Ta'cinith,  loa. 
See  also  4  Esd.  V  53  8  52  ;  Test.  Levi  18  ;  and  note  the  gloss 
upon  '  as  the  days  of  the  tree  '  (Is.  65  22)  in  ©  and  the  Targum. 
Lastly,  note  a  fine  passage  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon_(14  3^), 
6  Trapa&eiiros  tov  Kvpiov,  t<£  £vAa  ttjs  s^^s,  o(Ttot  aiirov.  The 
magic  element  is  here  entirely  removed. 

The  NT  references  are  Lk.  2343  2  Cor.  12  4  Rev.  27. 
Here  irapabeuros  is  used  in  a  technical  sense  (not  so  mis 
in  MH).  On  Paul's  reference  see  above,  and  on  the 
heavenly  Paradise  as  the  abode  of  the  righteous  see 
Weber,  Jud.  Theologie,  344  ff.  The  Midrash  on  the 
Psalms  says  that  the  dwellers  in  Paradise  see  the  face  of 
God  ;  they  are  indeed  nearer  than  the  angels.  It  is  the 
antithesis  to  Gehinnom,  and  was  created  before  the 
world.  See  Eschatology,  §§  20,  63,  75,  79,  103  ; 
and  on  the  Reformation  antipathy  to  allegory,  on  the 
NT  treatment  of  the  Paradise-story,  on  the  story  itself, 
and  on  the  names  of  the  first  two  human  beings,  Adam 
and  Eve. 

While  this  article  was  passing  through  the  press,  appeared  an 
essay  by  Hommel  entitled  Vier  neue  Landscha/tsnamen  1111 
A  T  nebst  einem  Nachtrae-  nber  die  vier  Paradiescsflnsse  in 
altbab.  ».  altarab.  L'cbcrlic/enmg{.a\sa  to  be  found  in  Au/satze 
u.  Abhandlungen,  3 1),  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
Babylonians  knew  four  Paradise-rivers,  analogous  to  the  four 
Paradise-rivers  of  the  Hebrews.  These  rivers  Hommel  localises 
(cp  AHT  314  ff.)  in  northern  and  central  Arabia,  the  n^D  and 
TICK  of  Gen.  being,  according  to  him,  central  Arabia  and  Edom 
respectively.  Hommel,  however,  equally  with  Winckler,  fails 
to  notice  the  strong  evidence  of  a  Jerahmeelite  origin  of  the 


1  Cp  Budde,  Die  MM.  Urgesch.  85. 

2  Charles  well  compares  Koran,  Sur.  47  15  where  Paradise 
is  described  as  having  rivers  of  incorruptible  water,  milk  of 
changeless  taste,  delicious  wine,  and  clarified  honey. 
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story  of  Paradise  and  other  related  narratives  in  the  early  part 
of  Genesis. 

A    complete  bibliography  for  Gen.  2^b-3  and  the  questions 
which  this  section  has  produced  would  be  a  contribution  to  the 

history  of  exegesis  but  would  not  greatly 
16.  Literature,   help  the   pursuit   of  critical    truth.     Besides 

the  important  works  referred  to  in  the  article 
we  may  mention  a  few  articles  or  portions  of  books  which  might 
easily  be  overlooked.  Spiegel,  Eranische  Alterthuinskunde, 
\A,T$jf*  $22  If,  ;  Schrader,  JPT  1  124  f.  ;  Baudissin,  Studien 
zur  semit.  ReL-gesch.  2  189 /I ;  Glaser,  Skizze,  yi^jf.  341^; 
Hommel,  Neue  kirchl.  Zt.  2893^;  Stade,  CA'IX  632/  ;  Well- 
hausen,  Prolegomena^ ,  310  ;  Smend,  Lehrbuch  der  A  T  ReL- 
geschS1)  119^  ;  Guidi,  'Sopra  Gen.  2  19. '  in  Transactions  of 
qt/i  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  2  64-67  ;  Stade, 
'Gen.  2  20  23  3  14/  ZA  TW 17  207-212  [1897];  Toy,  'Analysis  of 
Gen.  23/  /^AIOi-iq  [1891],  Kuenen,  Th.TIS  130-140  [1884], 
(on  Budde's  theories);  Nestle,  M ' argi?ialien,  pp.  4-6  [1893]; 
Worcester,  The  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Knowledge,  pp.  148-256  [1901].  T.  K.  C. 

PARAH  (rnSH,  i.e.,  'thecow'?;  (J>&p&  [B],  &<J)&p 
[A],  &(hp&  [L]),  -  town  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin 
mentioned  with  Ophrah  ('  fawn  '  ?),  Josh.  I823.  Identi- 
fied by  Guerin  with  the  ruins  called  Fara,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  IV.  Fdra,  on  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  about  3  m.  NE.  of  Anathoth.  The  valley  is 
always  fresh  and  green  from  the  beautiful  'Ain  Far  a 
(see  Euphrates,  2),  and  though  to-day  nothing  is 
more  austere  than  this  savage  gorge,  haunted  by  birds 
of  prey,  and  at  evening  by  wild  beasts  from  the 
mountains,  numerous  relics  of  ancient  buildings  are 
visible  (Guenn,  Judie,  3  71-73  ;  PF.FM  %x-n).  There 
is  another  Fara,  SW.  of  Kedesh-Naphtali,  not  far 
from  Kefr-Bir'im.  The  name  Parah  or  Happarah  is 
scarcely  in  its  original  form.  Probably  the  article  is 
prefixed  to  the  Benjamite  Parah  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  Parah  (Fara). 

PARAN  (pNS  ;  cp  the  Arab  tribal  names,  farrdn, 
fa  ran  [Ges.-Bu.];  Wetzstein,  in  Del.  GenM)  587  n.r 
derives  from  ^/IND,  'todigouf;  ch&pAN  [BX*ADFQL]). 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  all  the  OT  passages  relative 
to  Paran.  Most  scholars  will  agree,  however,  in  identi- 
fying the  wilderness  of  Paran  with  the  lofty  tableland  of 
limestone  called  et-Tlh,  which  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
Jebel  et-Tih,  on  the  W.  by  the  Jebel  Helal  and  the 
Jebel  Yelek  (towards  the  Wady  el-'Aris),  on  the  N.  by 
the  'Azazimeh  mountain  plateau  (see  Zin),  and  on  the 
E.  by  th  Arabah.  In  a  larger  sense  it  appears  also 
to  have  inc  uded  the  wilderness  of  Zin  in  which  Kadesh 
is  located  (Nu.  20 1,  etc. ),  and  therefore  to  have  stretched 
up  to  the  Negeb  [q.v.).  This  wider  sense  is  pre- 
supposed in  Gen.  21 21,  '  and  he  (Ishmael)  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  and  his  mother  took  for  him  a 
wife  from  the  land  of  Misrim.'  The  narrator  means 
that  Paran  and  Misrim  are  virtually  synonymous,  so 
that  if  Misrim  included  Kadesh  (which  ha,s  been  else- 
where— see  Mizkaim — assumed),  Kadesh  can  be  said 
with  equal  justice  to  have  been  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
and  in  that  of  Paran.  In  fact,  Nu.  13  26  states  that  the 
spies  came  to  Moses  'to  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to 
Kadesh.'  Here,  it  is  true,  nehp,  'to  Kadesh,'  is  a 
redactional  insertion  (RP,  see  Bacon)  ;  but  the  insertion 
is  geographically  correct,. 

Dt.  B3if,  '  Vahwe  came  from  Sinai,  and  beamed  forth  from 
Seiruponthem  ;  he  shone  brightlyfromMt.  Paran,  and  came  from 
Meribath-Kadesh '  (see  Kadesh,  §  2,  Massah,  §  2  f).  The 
passage  only  becomes  perfectly  clear  when  we  admit  that  Kadesh 
and  Paran  are  geographically  connected.  1  S.  24  1,  '  Behold, 
David  is  in  the  wilderness  of  En-Kadesh  '  (so  we  should  probably 
read,  for  "  En-gedi  "  l1  see  Kadesh  [Barneal)  ;  25  1,  'And  David 
arose  and  went  down  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran.'  Most  critics 
(^.,We.,Dr„  but  not  H.  P.  Smith) follow  ©b  in  emending  MT's 
J  INS  into  p>'3'  which  occurs  in  the  next  verse  (cp  Maon).  But 
the  harder  reading  is  to  be  preferred.  From  the  wilderness  of 
Kadesh  David  went  down  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (in  the 
narrower  sense).  It  should  be  noticed  that  25  ib  and  v.  iff. 
come  from  different  sources. 

*  Greene  {Hebrew  Migration  from  Egypt,  1879,  p.  271)  sees 
very  clearly  that  the  midbar  of  Paran  and  that  of  (  En-gedi ' 
were  not  far  apart.  He  also  (273)  suggests  that  En-gedi  may 
be  a  corruption  of  En-Kadesh.  We  cannot,  however,  with 
Greene  abolish  the  traditional  '  En-gedi '  altogether. 
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Nu.  20i  27 14  (  =  Dt.325>)  3336  344  (cp  Josh.  153); 
in  these  passages  (all  P  or  RP)  Kadesh  is  distinctly- 
said  to  be  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Nu.  3336  even  says, 
'in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  that  is,  Kadesh').  Nu. 
10  12  12i6  13326  (all  P)  place  Paran  between  Sinai  and 
the  Negeb.  In  Dt.  1 1  a  new  usage  ( but  on  the  text  see 
Suph)  appears.  Paran  may  here  designate  a  locality  in 
the  wilderness  of  Paran  (Buhl,  etc. )  ;  so,  too,  if  the  text 
is  right,  in  1  K.  11 18,  but  here  jikb  is  very  possibly  mis- 
written  for  pso  or  d'-isc — '•<?-.  tne  N.  Arabian  Misrim 
(see  Hadad,  Mizraim,  §  2  b). 

The  description  of  Paran  given  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(OS  29S  64  122  28)  is  surprising.  Pharan  is  a  town  over  against 
Arabia  southward,  three  days'  journey  from  Aila  eastward. 
Horeb,  too,  according  to  Eusebius  (OS  301 40),  was  beyond 
Arabia,  and  Jerome  adds  (112  23)  that  it  was  near  the  mountain 
and  the  desert  of  the  Saracens  called  Pharan.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  were  evidently  misled  by  the  name,  Feiran,  of  the 
principal  wady  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Jebel  Serbal.  Rephidim,  they  say  (OS  2S7  86  145  25),  is  near 
Pharan  —  i.e.,  near  the  walled  episcopal  city  of  Pharan  (cp 
Rephidim).  It  is  very  strange  that  Greene (Hebmv Migration, 
319)  should  think  this  tradition  defensible.  The  Mountain  of 
Elohim,  he  says,  was  '  indifferently  called  Sinai,  Horeb,  Paran.' 
Cp  Sinai. 

Mt.  Paran  is  mentioned  twice  :  Dt.  332  (see  above), 
and  Hab.  33  (||  Teman).  The  latter  passage  favours 
the  view  of  Buhl  that  '  Mt.  Paran  '  means  '  the  range 
of  hills  between  Sinai  and  Seir,  which  stretches  beside 
the  Elamitic  Gulf  as  far  as  Aila  (Elath).'  This  very 
late  passage,  however,  is  merely  a  new  and  condensed 
edition  of  Dt.  332,  where  Mt.  Paran  is  parallel  to 
Kadesh.  It  is  better  to  explain  '  Mt.  Paran  '  in  accord- 
ance with  this  earlier  passage  as  meaning  Jebel  Makrah l 
(Palmer's  Magrah),  an  extensive  plateau  which,  though 
intersected  by  several  broad  wadys,  runs  northwards, 
without  any  break,  to  t  point  within  a  few  miles  of 
Wady  es-Seba'.  It  may  be  added  that,  as  Holland  dis- 
covered in  1878,  the  Jebel  Makrah  and  the  Jebel 
Jerafeh  (SE.  of  the  Azazimeh  mountains)  do  not  form 
one  continuous  ridge,  but  are  separated  by  a  wady,  and 
that  this  wady  is  probably  the  '  road  of  Mt.  Seir ' 
mentioned  in  Dt.  I2.2  This  enables  us  to  understand 
better  how  Teman  (  =  Edom)  and  Mt.  Paran  could  be 
regarded  as  parallel,  though  they  are  less  strictly  parallel 
than  Mt.  Paran  and  Kadesh. 

We  also  meet,  in  Gen.  146,  with  El-Paran  (pus  "?'N, 
fus  [ttJs]  Tep[e]/i[/3]t'i'f?ou  rrjs  (papav  ;  Onk.  Sam.  '  plain 
[k-ib"d]  of  Paran'  [see  Moreh,  Plain  of]),  a  point 
described  as  being  nanDrr^y,  'by  the  wilderness,'  at 
which,  according  to  the  present  text,  Chedorlaomer 
'turned'  in  order  to  reach  En-mishpat  or  Kadesh,  and 
the  country  of  the  Amalekites  and  of  certain  Amorites. 
It  is  usually  identified  with  the  famous  Elath  (rh'tt)  at 
the  N.  end  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  This  is  not  un- 
plausible,  according  to  the  geographical  view  suggested 
by  the  present  text.  Still,  the  assumption  that  the  full 
name  of  Elath  was  El-Paran  ( '  palm(s)  of  Paran  '  ?)  is  by 
no  means  likely  ;  we  should  have  expected  Eloth- 
Arabah.  That  the  wilderness  of  Paran  was  considered 
to  extend  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  is  also  unlikely.  It  is 
probable  that  we  have  here  one  of  the  many  corruptions 
which  disfigure  the  text  of  Gen.  14.  The  point  intended 
may  have  been  somewhere  in  the  low  hills  near  the 
Wadies  Ghamr  and  Jerafeh,  in  the  ancient  'road  of 
Mt.  Seir'  (see  above,  also  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus, 
424.).     But  cp  Sodom.  t.  k.  c. 

PARAS,  EV  Persia  (D^S  ;  nepCM  [BAQ] ;  Ezek. 
27io  385),  according  to  Dillmann  (Schenkel's  BL 
4470)  a  N.  African  people  ;  he  compares  the  Perorsi 
and  Pharusii  of  Pliny  (58).  EV  cannot  be  right; 
certainly,  too,  Ezekiel  mentions  '  Paras '  in  connection 
with  '  Lud  '  and  '  Put '  -which  Dillmann  regards  as  N. 
African  peoples  (in  Ezek.  38  s  '  Lud  '  may  have  accident- 
ally dropped  out  of  the  text ;  cp  ©A).  When,  however, 
we  consider  the  frequent  errors  of  MT,  we  have  no  right 

1  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  510. 
2  Guthe,  ZDPV  8  218  (1885)  ;  cp  Palmer,  op.  cit.  tpz. 
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to  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  a  people  nowhere  else 
mentioned  in  OT.  According  to  Gratz,  in  27 10  ms  is 
simply  a  corruption  of  ro,  whilst  in  38  s  the  word  was 
also  by  an  error  written  twice  over  (dittographed). 
Elsewhere  (see  Paradise,  §  3,  and  Prophet,  §  27)  the 
present  writer  has  maintained  that  certain  prophecies  of 
Ezek.  have  been  recast  so  as  to  refer  to  peoples  not 
meant  by  the  prophet.  If  so,  dis  and  bib  will  both  be 
corruptions  of  runs,  Zarephath  (j.v.  ).     Cp  Put. 

This  is  of  importance,  because  Winckler  bases  his  denial  of 
Ezekiel's  authorship  of  38_/C  partly  on  the'  incorrect  geography 
implied  in  '  Paras,  Cush,  and  Put '  {A  OF  2  165.)        T.  K.  C. 

PARBAR  (~I3"!3)  and  Parvarim  (AV  'suburbs,' 
RV  '  precints,  D*"1PS  ;  (ba,pOYP6IM  [BAL],  (ppoypiON 

1    'Suburbs'   [Sym];    N_mD    [Pesh-]>-      These  two 

,       .      ,„     names,  which  occur  in  1  Ch.  26 18  and 

or  mules        a  K   23  jt    respectivelV|    are    usuaily 

identified.  It  is  pointed  out  that  -ivns  (thb)  in  New 
Hebrew  means  'suburbs'  and  '  pnvincts,'  and  that 
[xhi-s  is  used  in  Tg.  for  Heb.  ciiz,  etc.,  and  from 
Ezek.  41 12  is  it  is  inferred  that  there  were  outbuildings 
on  the  \Y.  of  the  temple.  In  the  temple  of  Herod 
two  of  the  gates  on  the  \V.  are  said  to  have  led  to  the 
7rpod(TTetoi/ (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11 15).  This  explanation  of 
Parvarim  is  certainly  rather  incomplete,  and  the  question 
arises  whether  scholars  have  not  been  too  hasty  in 
assuming  that  nmiDn  "ics*  describes  the  situation  of  the 
chamber  of  Nathan-melech  and  does  not  rather  com- 
plete the  very  imperfect  description  of  Nathan-melech's 
office.  It  has  also  perhaps  been  premature  to  assume 
that  the  horses  which  the  kings  of  Judah  '  gave  to  the 
sun  '  were  of  bronze,  when  one  considers  the  pointed  way 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  '  chariots  of  the  sun  '  were 
'burned  with  fire.'  Of  the  horses,  in  fact,  it  is  only 
said  that  Josiah  put  them  down  (rai^'i).  It  has  also 
not  been  adequately  noticed  that  kid  is  corrupt,  and 
that  if  the  position  of  the  horses  of  bronze  (?)  had  been 
described  at  all,  a  more  precise  expression  than  sop  (so 
Kittel)  would  probably  have  been  used.  The  most 
obvious  new  explanation  is  to  emend  too  into  nnyo,  '  on 
the  west  of,'  and  cti:j  into  nip  The  passage  then 
becomes,  And  he  put  down  the  horses  which  the  kings 
of  Judah  had  given  to  the  sun,  on  the  W.  of  Yahwe's 
house  towards  the  chamber  of  Nathan-melech,  the 
official,  who  was  occupied  with  the  mules'  (the  king's 
riding  animals),  '  and  he  burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun 
with  fire.'  See  Xathan-melech.  We  have  thus 
obtained  fresh  light  on  a  passage  of  much  interest  for 
Jewish  history  ;  but  we  have  lost  i  supposed  source  of 
light  for  the  '  Parbar'  of  1  Ch.  26 18,  and  we  shall  now 
hardly  be  bold  enough  to  compare  the  Pers.  parwdr  or 
parbar  (both  forms,  besides  fifteen  others,  are  given  in 
Richardson's  Persian  Dictionary),  which  means  '  an 
open  gallery  or  balcony  on  the  top  of  a  house,  an  upper 
2  AnriPTit    room  open  on  all  sides  to  the  air,'  etc. 

versions     (see  Bal1  on  *  Ch'  u-'  in  Enicott's  OT 
Commentary,  vol.  iii.  [1883]). 

The  word  nms^>  was  apparently  unknown  to  <S,  and, 
where  it  occurs  first,  appears  to  be  a  corrupt  dittogram 
of  3-110S. 

It  still  remains  to  consider  the  readings  of  the  ancient 
versions. 

The  readings  in  cctlulis  janitorum  [Vg.]  and  «*i3  '3*73  [Tg., 
dividing  -13  -tfofo,  so  Levy,  Targ.  HIVB  367]  are  guesses. 
Pesh.  simply  transliterates.  In  w.  16-18  ©  presents  here  and 
there  a  simpler  text  than  the  MT,  and  v.  18  (the  opening  words 
eis  Sta8e\oiievov^  apparently  belong  to  v.  17)  consists  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  16-17  followed  by  Kal  7rpbs  Svoyxat?  TeV<rapes,  /cat  eis  rbv 
rpifiov  Svo  StafieYOjae'rov?.  The  last  two  words  represent  □»}SS' 
D'JB'lso  read  in  v.  18*)-  The  repetition  of  Parbar  in  one  verse 
is  unaccountable,  and  unless  it  is  the  corruption  of  some  gloss 
upon  Q'j[^  D*3g'  and  therefore  expressed  in  the  SiaSeyo/ueVovs  (in 
which  case  the  first  mention  of  it  belongs  to  the  end  of  z\  17), 
it  would  appear  that  it  has  been  ignored  or  not  read  by  @. 

T.  K.  C.  §  I  ;    S.  A.  C.  §  2. 

PARCHED  CORN.     See  Food,  §  i. 
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PARCHMENT  (ta  BiBAia  maaicta.  t&c  msm- 
BP&.N0.C  i  Ubros,   maxime  autem  membranas :  2.  Tim. 

Parchment  was  prepared  from  the  skins  of  goats, 
sheep,  calves,  asses,  swine,  and  antelopes  ;  the  codex 
Sinaiticus  is  written  on  the  finest  prepared  antelope 
skins.  It  owes  its  name  (irepya/j.rii'ri,  charta  pergamena) 
to  Eumenes  II.,  king  of  Pergamum  (197-159  B.C.),  who 
revived  the  ancient  use  of  skins,  and  improved  the 
method  of  their  preparation.  Pliny's  story  (HN  13  n), 
for  which  he  claims  the  authority  of  Varro,  is  that 
Eumenes  wished  to  found  a  library  in  his  capital  which 
should  rival  that  of  Alexandria.  To  prevent  this 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  forbade  the  export  of  papyrus,  and 
so  compelled  him  to  revert  to  the  ancient  custom.  The 
new  material  was  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  fit  to 
receive  writing  on  both  sides,  and  thus  be  conveniently 
made  up  into  book-form,  the  cruifidriov.  The  name 
pergamena  first  occurs  in  Diocletian's  Price-list  and  in 
Jerome.  The  earlier  word  was  Supdipai  (Herod.  5s8), 
or  Sippets  (cp  Mk.  16  in  cod.  D),  or  /xe/j.^pdvai  (Lat. 
membrane?)  ;  gradually  parchment  supplanted  papyrus, 
and  with  this  came  also  the  change  from  the  roll  to  the 
'codex.'  The  first  scholar  to  possess  a  whole  library 
in  '  codices '  was  Jerome  ;  and  shortly  before  his  time 
the  library  of  Origen  had  to  be  rewritten  in  parchment 
volumes  Dy  two  priests.  What  the  /3t/3Xt'a  (i.e. ,  papyrus- 
rolls)  or  the  more  valuable  ixe/xfipavai  mentioned  by 
Paul  (in  a  section  which  may  possibly  have  formed  part 
of  a  genuine  letter  of  the  apostle)  actually  were  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  What  they  may  have  been  can 
easily  be  conjectured  ;  but  the  hypotheses  of  scholars 
differ.  Thiersch  thinks  of  notes  on  the  life  of  Jesus, 
Maier  of  portions  of  the  OT,  Bahnsen  of  apocryphal 
writings,  Wieseler  of  legal  documents,  Baumgarten  of 
works  of  Greek  literature  (cp  von  Soden,  ad  loc. ). 

Birt,  Das  antike  Buchtuesen ;  Sanday,  Siudia  Biblica.  et 
Ecclesiastica,  3  234^  ;  Nestle,  Einfiihrung  in  das  Griechische 
NT(rtgg\  39/ (=ET,  40/). 

PARK  (DT1S),  Neh.  28,  RV*,  Eccl.25,  RV.  See 
Garden,  Paradise. 

PARLOUR  (rvSlf,  etc.),  Judg.  320,  etc.  See 
Chamber,  House. 

PARMASHTA    (NWDIB;    mapmacima    [BL0], 

fiapfiaaifi  [n], fxapfxa<nfxva  [A] ;  phermesta  [Vg.]),  son  of  Haman, 
Est.  99.  For  the  name  some  compare  Sansk.  parameshia, 
'chief  (Benary).  An  old  Pers.  original  would  be  better;  but 
see  Purim. 

PARMENAS  (ttapmcnac  [Ti.  WH])  =  Parmenides, 
one  of  the  '  Seven, '  Acts  6  5. 

The  list  of  the  Pseudo-Hippolytus  makes  him  bishop  of  Soli ; 
in  that  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  he  is  said  to  have  'died  in  his 
deaconship  in  the  presence  of  the  apostles.' 

PARNACH  (^-JS;  dxxpNAX  [BAF]'  <PAPA.NAX  [L]). 
Elizaphan,  nasi  of  Zebulon,  is  called  ben  Parnach  (Nu. 
3425t,  P). 

The  name  can  hardly  be  '  the  land  of  Parnak '  mentioned  by 
Esarhaddon  {KB  2 128)  in  connection  with  Tul-Asur  (*'.£., 
Telassar  [q.v.]).     See  Del.  Par.  265 ;  Wi.  GBA  269. 

PAROSH  (WIS,  §  68,  'flea,'  cp  Ass.  farsu'u, 
'flea,'  also  a  personal  name,  Del.  Ass.  HWB,  546; 
for  a  more  attractive  explanation,  see  below  ;  usually 
tpopoc  or  (pApec  [L],  whence  Phoros  in  EV  of  Esd., 
but  in  Ezra  23  [B]  and  IO25  [Nca]  d>Apec.  and  in 
Neh.  325<popecOc[L].  and  IO15  epopee  [L]),  the  name 
of  the  most  eminent  non-Levitical  '  father's  house '  in 
the  post-exilic  Judsean  community,  Neh.  10 14  [15],  else- 
where called  'sons  of  Parosh'  (Ezra  2 3  =  Neh.  78  = 
1  Esd.  5  9,  and  Ezra  8  3  [AV  Ph AROSH]  =  1  Esd.  8  30  [AV 
Pharez]).  One  of  their  number  had  a  share  in  the 
building  of  the  wall  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  325,  see 
Pedaiah)  ;  and  certain  B'ne'  Parosh  took  part  in  the 
league  against  alien  marriages  (Ezral02S  =  i  Esd.  926). 
Meyer  (Entst.  d.  Jud.  157)  thinks  that  the  family  was 
of  pre-exilic  origin.     This  is  probable,  but  not  on  the 
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ground  which  he  gives.  For  the  Assyrian  parallel  men- 
tioned by  Delitzsch  seems  to  show  that  Par'osh  may  really 
have  been  a  personal  name  among  the  Israelites. 
Meyer's  right  course  would  have  been  to  deny  that  a 
family  called  the  '  Flea-clan,'  can  have  been  the  first 
family  in  the  land.  He  might  then  have  gone  on  to 
propose  a  better  explanation  of  the  name.  p  and  n 
being  phonetically  akin,  rjns  may  be  miswritten  for 
runs,  Pir'ath  or  Par'ath,  a  name  which  is  presupposed 
by  Pir'athon  (a.v.)  mentioned  in  Judges.1 

Cp  Flea,  where  it  is  maintained  that  the  insect  is  nowhere 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  OT.  T.  K.  C. 

PARSHANDATHA     (KrnJtnB  ;    <pA.pCd.N      km 

vztna.iv  [B],  jtapo-avveo-Tav  [n*  vid.],  -Taiv  [«c-a],  <pap(ra.veo-Tav 
[AL13]),  eldest  son  of  Haman  (g.v.)  Esth.  9  7.  For  the  name 
compare  perhaps  Old  Persian  Jracna  data  '  granted  by  prayer ' 
(iienfey). 

PARTHIANS  (rrApeoi),  Acts2iof.     See  Persia. 

PARTRIDGE  (KTllp,  kori),  1  S.  2620  (  nykti  KOp<\I. 
but  see  below),   Jer.  17n   and  Eccles.  II30  (rrepAlS)- 

„  .  No  one  could  be  surprised  to  find  the  part- 
1.  bpecies.  ridge  referred  to  in  the  OT.     The  Caccabis 

chukar  (a  sub-species  of  the  more  widely-distributed 
Caccabis  saxatilis)  is  the  commonest  game-bird  in 
Palestine.  A  smaller  species,  Ammoperdix  heyi,  takes 
the  place  of  the  C.  chukar  in  the  Dead  Sea  area  and  the 
Jordan  valley,  where  it  is  abundantly  represented.  A 
third  kind,  Francolinus  vulgaris,  the  black  partridge 
of  N.  India,  occurs  in  several  parts  of  Palestine,  but  is 
not  numerous,  and  another  species  of  Caccabis,  C. 
melanocephala ,  is  found  in  SW.  Arabia. 

It  is  certainly  a  thoroughly  natural  expression  that 
is  assigned  to  David  in  1  !S.  2620.  Of  the  Caccabis 
chukar  it  is  said  that  its  ringing  call- 
note  mav  be  heard  everywhere  in 
the  hill-country  of  Judah.  When  hunted,  these  cheery 
birds  scud  up  the  hills  with  great  rapidity  ;  at  last, 
wearied  out,  they  can  be  knocked  over  with  a  stick. 
More  generally,  however,  they  are  captured  by  'long 
narrow  runs,  carefully  formed  of  brushwood,  leading  to 
the  cave  in  which  the  decoy -bird  is  concealed' 
(Tristram)  ;  often  indeed  partridges  themselves  are  the 
decoy-birds  (as  is  mentioned,  for  classic  antiquity,  by 
Aristotle  and  .Elian)  ;  cp  Ecclus.  II30,  and  see  Fowl, 

§10/ 

One  of  the  three  passages  of  EV  in  which  '  partridge  ' 
occurs  gives  a  perfectly  satisfactory  sense.  In  Ecclus. 
11 30  the  guile  of  a  proud  man  is  compared  to  a  decoy 
partridge  in  a  cage  and  to  a  spy.  In  i  S.  2620,  however, 
we  have  a  slight  fueling  of  surprise  that  Saul's  pursuit  of 
David  should  be  compared  to  nothing  nobler  or  harder 
than  the  chase  of  partridges,  and  in  Jer.  17  n  the 
reference  (in  RV)  to  a  partridge  '  that  gathereth  young 
which  she  hath  not  brought  forth'  has  met  with  no 
adequate  explanation.  The  partridge  has  far  too  many 
eggs  of  her  own  to  care  to  steal  the  eggs  of  other  birds. 
No  popular  superstition  suggestive  of  such  an  idea  as 
that  given  in  the  prevalent  version  of  Jer.  17  n  is  in  the 
least  likely  to  have  arisen  among  such  observant  people 
as  the  Israelites  ;  we  may  safely  let  Bochart's  Hierozoicon 
repose  on  its  shelf. 

A  doubt  will  naturally  arise  as  to  the  state  of  the  text, 
more  especially  when  we  find  in  Judg.  15  19  the  term  En- 
hakkore,  which,  against  the  context,  is  explained  by 
some  '  Partridge  -  spring, '  but  which  must  either  be 
'Well  of  him  that  called'  or  be  a  corruption  (in  com- 
bination with  Lehi)  of  '  Jerahmeel'  (see  Lehi). 

In  1  S.  26  20  our  choice  seems  to  lie  between  inserting  p,  '  a 
hawk  '(as  suggested  by  a  marginal  note  to  Tg.  Jon.  in  l,;iL,r.  /Vv//z. 
xviii),  >.o  that  Saul  would  be  compared  to  a  hawk  ami  I  )avid  to 
a  partridge,  or  (since  ni  is  not  the  right  verb  to  be  coupled 
with  p)  changing   Nip  into  NTS,  a  (  wild  ass,'  in  accordance 

1  We  must  not  compare  Parsua,  the  name  of  a  land  in  W. 
Media. 
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with  the  critically  emended  text  of  i  S.  24  15  [14]  (see  Flea,  col. 
1533  foot).  In  Jer.  17  ji  a  more  searching  examination  of  the 
text  is  required.  Cornill  (SBOT,  Jer.,  Heb.)  says  that  this  is 
one  of  those  passages  which  have  been  misplaced  by  an  error  of 
the  scribes,  whilst  Giesebrecht  denies  it  to  Jeremiah,altogether. 
We  may  indeed  reasonably  deny  it  to  Jeremiah  (see  Jeremiah 
[Book],  §  18,  col.  2389) ;  but  we  must  not  deny  its  con- 
nection with  tv.  5-8.  It  is  in  fact  parallel  to  w.  5  /,  and 
should  probably  run,  '  Cursed  is  the  pernicious  man  who  acquires 
riches,  but  not  rightfully,' etc.—  i.e.,-fr  nSl  131  Nnp  is  corrupted 
out  of  ^l"*?2  "na  "Ulft.  It  is  surely  better  to  try  to  restore 
what  the  prophetic  writer  may  have  said  than  to  spend  time  in 
seeking  to  explain  what  no  Hebrew  writer  can  have  said. 

In  1  S.  2tl  20,  H.  P.  Smith  'Samuel,  233),  after  Klost.,  would 
emend  -iVK3  into  "lr»33  ('as  the  eagle  hunts  the  partridge'). 
But  (1)  n-p  is  the  wrong  verb  ;  (2)  rvKTiicopaf  (<B)  nowhere  else 
represents  ic'}  ',  and  (3)  the  vulture  (in)  is  a  carrion-feeding 
bird.  T.  K.  C. — A.  E.  S. 

PARUAH  (n-nS;  cpAppoy  iAl  Bapcaoyx  [I-]. 
(pOYACOyA  [B]),  the  father  or  clan  of  the  prefect  of 
Issachar  (§4,  n.  4)  under  Solomon  (1  K.  417). 

If  '  Jehoshaphat '  is  really  a  late  transformation  of  Zephathi 
(see  Shaphat),  '  Paruah '  probably  comes  from  Hareph  (ppn),  or 

Haruph  (rmrO.  a  Calebite  clan-name  (1  Ch.  2  51).     Note  that  in 

1  Ch.  12  s  Shephatiah  (/.<•.,  Zephathi)  is  called  'a  Haruphite.' 
Paruah  C  blooming,'  Names,  §  57)  is  surely  miswritten. 

T.  K.  C. 

PARVAIM  (D*1")S;  cpApoyMM  [BA],  -eiM  [L] ; 
Vg.    Pesh.    Ar.   take  it  as  an   adj.    decore  multo,  etc.). 

2  Ch.  3  6  states  that  Solomon  '  overlaid  (ijs'i)  the  house, 
or  temple,  with  nip'  pi.  or  costly  stones,  for  adornment, 
and  the  gold  was  gold  of  Parvaim.'  The  statement 
respecting  the  gold  is  unconnected  with  what  precedes. 
We  must,  however,  resist  the  easy  hypothesis  of  a  gloss, 
and  seek  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  brings  the 
clause  into  relation  with  the  immediate  context.  In- 
vestigation leads  to  the  theory  that  Parvaim  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  birosim  '  fir-trees,'  whilst  '  and  the  gold  was  gold 
of  must  be  changed  to  'and  covered  (it)  with  timber 
of  The  passage  belongs  to  the  Chronicler's  account 
of  the  building  of  the  temple. 

The  Pasek  after  nNT  in  v.  5  indicates  that  the  text  is  in 
some  disorder,  and  the  fact  that  closely  similar  words  recur 
at  intervals  in  vv.  4-7  suggests  that  corruption  and  dittography 
may  very  possibly  have  combined  to  produce  the  present  text. 
mNDnS,  being  such  an  unnecessary  appendage,  is  specially  sus- 
picious. niNDn  certainly  comes  from  [Dlt^n3, 'fir-trees.'  This 
appears  originally  to  have  stood  in  the  margin  as  a  correction 
of  C'nSjforwhichweshouldalsoreadDtJ'lih^  ;  it  is  dittographed 
from  7'.  5«  which  suggests  that  n,-jj  3ntm  is  probably  corrupted 
from  'sy  r|m.  From  lnsn'l  to  mcHC'l  must  evidently  be  trans- 
ferred to  v.  4  (the  opening  words  are  of  the  nature  of  a  dittogram). 
z'.  $f.  may  have  been  nearly  as  follows, — '  and  he  covered  the 
greater  house  with  costly  stones  (?)  and  with  fir-timber.'  AH 
besides  is  either  misplaced  or  dittographed. 

If  the  rest  of  the  text  of  2  Cb.  36  were  sounder,  Glaser's  identifi- 
cation of  Parvaim  (Skizze,  2347)  with  Sak-tl-Farwain,  of  which 
we  hear  from  the  Arabian  geographer  Hamdani,  would  be  more 
plausible.  T.  K.  C. 

PASACH  CnPB  ;  Baichxi  [b].  tpeCHXi  [A],  (b^cex 
[L]),  a  name  in  a  genealogy  of  Asher  (a. v.  §4ii. ),  1 
Ch.  733t. 

PAS-DAMMIM  (D'BTDS;  cpACOiOMH  [BN],  -in 
[A]  TOIC  cepp&N  [f].  UjO»  i.m^  [Pesh.], phesdomim 
[Vg.]),  the  place  where  Eleazar  ben  Dodo  (Dodai)  per- 
formed an  exploit  during  the  war  with  the  Philistines, 
1  Ch.  11 13.  The  |t  passage  (2  S.  23o)  has  cairn  ('when 
they  defied,'  so  <&BA  iv  r($  oveibiaai  ;  ev  crepna/x  [L]). 
The  original  reading  was  probably  either  cnsi  pcy3,  '  '"- 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  '  (Marq.  Fund.  17),  or  c'sin  pEV3. 
'in  the  valley  of  the  Arammites  ( =  Jerahmeelites),' 
or  more  probably  both  readings  were  current  (Che. ). 
See  Crit.  Bib.,  and  cp  Rephaim,  Valley  of,  and  cp 
Ephesdammim,  Lehi. 

PASEAH  (npB,  §  66  'halting,'  i.q.  Claudius). 

1.  Brother  of  Beth-rapha  (from  '  Beth-sarephathim  '  ? ) 
and  Tehinnah  [?.f.]  in  a  Calebite  genealogy,  1  Ch. 
4  r2.  '  Paseah  '  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  Jerahmk'el 
[Che.];  cp  Pisseah,   an   assumed  link  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  Mephibosheth  {q.v. )  out  of  Jerahme'el  [pe<r- 
aye  [B],  <pe<xa-rj  [A],  (pauffc  [L]). 

a.  The  B'ne  Paseah  are  mentioned  among  the  post-exilic 
Nethinim;  Ezra2  4g(<pt.<rov  [B],  ipairq  [A],  <pa<r<ra  [L]);  Neh.751 
{Pkaseah  [AV],  4>eo7j  [B],  4$>a«nj  [K],  <J>eo-(r>j  [A],  </>ao-<ja.  [L]). 
In  1  Esd.  631  the  name  appears  as  Phinoe  (</>ipo€  [BA],  so  RV, 
but  AV  Phinees). 

3.  Father  of  Jehoiada,  3  :  Neh.  36  (tpao-eic  [BNA],  ^eo-cre  [L]). 

PASHHUR;  so  RV,  but  AV  Pashur  (>mc;2  ; 
ttacxcop  eAeyOepoc.  OS  204,  25;  ©  ttacxcop 
generally).  It  is  natural  to  compare  Ashhur  [q.v.],1 
but  some  of  <S5L's  readings  (see  3)  suggest  a  corruption  of 
Pedahzur  [Che.];  cp  Jer.  20^.      See  also  Happizzez. 

1.  Pashhur,  one  of  the  B'ne  Immer  (q.v. ),  was  chief 
officer  in  the  temple  in  Jeremiah's  time,  probably  there- 
fore second  only  to  the  chief  priest-  (Jer.  2(h-6).  He 
was  also  a  prophet,  but  of  quite  another  type  from 
Jeremiah  (v.  6b ;  cp  <j.  31).  whom  he  caused  to  be  put 
into  the  stocks  for  his  prophecies  of  woe,  and  thereupon 
received  the  name  Ma<;ok-missabib  (contrasting  with 
Pedahzur,  'God  hath  ransomed'),  and  the  warning 
that  he  would  share  the  general  fate  of  captivity.  He 
is  identified  by  some  with  the  father  of  another  opponent 
of  Jeremiah,  named  Gedaliah  (Jer.  38 1),  but  on  no 
special  grounds. 

2.  Pashhur  b.  Malchiah  was  one  of  two  sent  by  Zedekiah  to 
Jeremiah  imploring  him  to  inquire  of  Yahwe  on  behalf  of  the 
nation  (Jer.  21 1  38  i).  Some  identify  him  with  the  Pashhur 
b.  Malchiah,  mentioned  in  a  document  of  the  age  of  Nehemiah 
which  forms  the  basis  of  i  Ch.  '.'3-17  and  Neh.ll4-ig:  i  Ch. 
9i2  (4>acr\u>p  [A],  tpaaeovp  [L]) ;  Neh.  11 12  (tpavcrovp  [B], 
<f>a<reovp  [NA],  <J»a<rovp  [L]).  That  personage  certainly  belonged 
to  a  priestly  family  ;  but  since  Pashhur  is  not  called  so  in  21 1  we 
may  assume  that  he  did  not  exercise  priestly  functions.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  Pashhur  was  properly  a  personal  name 
(see  3) ;  identifications  are  therefore  uncertain. 

3.  The  B'ne  Pashhur,  a  post-exilic  family  :  Neh.  7  41  (</>a(reSovp 
[B],  tftaaeovp  [NA],  (paSturaovp  [L])=Ezra238  (<|>a<r(rovp  [B?], 
fauraovpa  [B*J,  <pa<rovp  [A],  <j>a66as,  [L])  =  i  Esd.  5  25,  Phas- 
saron',  RV  Phassurus  (4>a<r<ropov  [B],  <pa.o-<rovpov  [A],  <paSa<r- 
<rovp  [L]).  Six  of  their  number  are  mentioned  as  having 
married  foreign  wives,  Ezra  10  22  (tpaa-ovp  [BKA],  <paptrovp  [L]) 
=  1  Esd. 922,  Phaisuk  (</>cucrovp  [B],  <paitrov  [A],  ^aSatromip 
[L]} ;  the  family  itself  is  referred  to  at  the  closing  festival  under 
Nehemiah  (Xeh.  10  3  tpacrovp  [BXA],  </>a<T(roup  [L]). 

PASS,    PASSAGE,     PASSAGES.         In    i  S.  13  23 

ma'dbar,  ".^I'C  and  in  i  S.  144  Is.  10  29  ma'bdrdk,  HISyD,  is  in 
AV  'passage';  in  all  three  cases  RV  has  'pass.'  See  Mich- 
wash.  In  Gen.  3222  [23],  Josh.  27  Judg.  3  28  Is.  16  2  EV  gives 
'ford'  for  (n)-i;j,'?r,  as  also  does  RV  in  Judg.  12  5/I  where  AV 
has  'passages.'  See  Ford.  RVmff-  also  has  'fords'  in  Jer. 
51 32  where  EV  has  '  passages  '  (of  Babylon).  On  Jer.  22  20  (AV 
'passages' RV  '  Abarim')  see  Adarim. 

PASSOVER 

and 

FEAST  OF  UNLEAVENED  BREAD 


Harvest  festival  (§  1). 
Unleavened  (g  2). 
The  offering  (§  3). 
Canaanitish  origin  (§  4). 
A  hag;  no  fixed  day  (§  5). 


'  Sacrifice   of  first-born     theory 

(§8). 
Pesah  ritual  (§  9). 
Meaning  of  blood  rite  (§  10). 
Why  an  evening  rite  (§  11). 


Commemoration  theory  (§  6).       Course  of  development  (§§  12-17). 
Passover  (§  7).  Literature  (§  18). 

The  old  legislation  in  the  so-called  '  Decalogue  of  J ' 
(Ex.  34i8-26:  see  Decalogue)  and  in  E  (Ex.  23 14-16) 
1    Harvest  &*ves    tne   nrst    place    among    the    great 
festival       feasts    °f   tne  year  to    tne    feast    °f  un~ 
leavened  bread. 
_  Many  scholars,  however,  regard  Ex.  34  18,  the  verse  of  primary 
importance    in    connection   with    the   present   subject,    as   not 
original  (see  for  example  Steuernagel  on  Dt.  16 1).     According 
to  Steuernagel  J  knows  nothing  of  a  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
(massoth)  but  only  (v.  25)  of  a  passover  festival  in  which  the 
firstlings  of  the  herd  and  of  the  flock  were  sacrificed.     Even  on 
literary  grounds,  however,  we  cannot  accept  this  view.     Accord- 
ing to  v.  23  J  knowsof  three  annual  festivals.    If  v.  18  is  deleted 

1  [Names  with /oi(earlier  form  pass)  'portion'  (i.e.,  property) 
of  a  divinity  (Manetjsis,  Me'itV.  Liebl.  2025)  are  far  from  being 
uncommon  in  Egyptun. — w.  m.m.] 

2  Zephaniah,  who  ii  Jer.  29  26  is  called  an  '  officer '  (tbs)i  in 
6224  »s  called  '  secondpriest '  (rwvan  p3). 
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only  two  of  these  are  named  and  the  third  distinguished  only  by 
the  character  of  its  offerings.  The  structure  of  v.  23,  however, 
quite  plainly  presupposes  that  this  last  also  has  been  named, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  first  place  and  before  v.  19.  We  shall  have 
to  suppose,  accordingly,  that  originally  the  passover  festival  was 
named  in  v.  18,  which  according  to  J  also  had  reference  to  the 
Exodus,  and  that  at  a  later  date  the  massoth  festival  was  intro- 
duced in  its  place  from  Ex.23.  No  substantial  reason  for  such 
a  correction  can  be  suggested  ;  for  the  idea  of  seeking  to  super- 
sede the  passover  festival  by  the  ma*sGth  festival  could  never 
have  occurred  to  anyone;  nor  yet  can  the  purely  literary  motive — 
that  of  bringing  into  line  with  Ex.  23  14/— be  alleged  here,  for  as 
will  be  shown  immediately  it  is  Ex.  2314-16  that  has  been  itself 
corrected,  or,  let  us  say,  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  zv.  ijf. 
and  thus  again  brought  into  agreement  with  J.  Finally,  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  in  Ex.3425  (J)  the  name/fWj 
for  the  festival  in  question  is  original  (see  below,  §  7) ;  if  it  is  an 
insertion,  it  is  doubly  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  pre- 
viously have  been  deleted  in  v.  18.  The  tendency  of  the  redaction, 
as  of  the  whole  development,  is  much  rather  in  the  direction  of 
placing  the  passover,  as  distinguished  from  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  more  and  more  in  the  foreground  (see  below,  §  12./?). 

On  the  questions  as  to  whether  Ex.  23  14-19  belongs  to  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  and  to  E  generally,  and  as  to  the  relations 
between  these  verses  and  Ex.  34  18-26,  no  agreement  has  as  yet 
been  arrived  at.  It  is  often  supposed  that  the  passage  in  the 
Hook  of  the  Covenant  is  not  original  but  a  later  introduction 
from  J  (Baentsch,  Das  Bundesbuch,  5-2/.  gqf.  ;  Kautzsch,  HS  ; 
and  others).  Ex.  2814-19,  however,  is  not  a  unity  ;  vv.  14-16  are 
to  be  held  separate  from  vv.  17-19.  This  appears  immediately 
from  a  comparison  of  zrv.  14  and  17,  which  are  doublets  though 
they  do  not  say  quite  the  same  thing.  Still  more  clearly  does  this 
appear  when  the  phraseology  is  compared  with  that  of  J.  I'z', 
17-19  are,  apart  from  the  absence  of  the  word  pesah,  word  for 
word  coincident  with  Ex.  34  232526  ;  vv.  15/.  on  the  other  hand, 
diverge  from  J  not  only  by  their  omission  of  the  precept  about 
firstlings  but  also  expressly  by  their  designations  of  the  festival 
in  v.  16,  whilst  7'.  14  is  altogether  absent  from  J.  Thus,  whilst 
there  is  everything  to  suggest  that  w.  17-19  are  taken  from  J, 
vv.  14-16  cannot  possibly  have  come  from  that  source,  but  must 
belong  to  E.  In  the  present  case,  therefore,  it  is  E  that  has 
been  subsequently  brought  into  conformity  with  J  by  introduc- 
tion of  the  precepts  of  zm.  17-19,  which  were  foreign  to  the  original 
law.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  go  back  ior  the  form  of  these  verses 
to  their  original  form  in  Ex.  34  23/. — in  other  words,  the  name 
Pesah  was  not  originally  used  in  Ex.3425.  'n  taking  over  the 
verses  nothing,  it  is  certain,  was  changed,  for  the  very  object  of 
the  transference  was  to  correct  E  in  accordance  with  J. 

The  name  of  the  feast  of  'unleavened  bread'  (jn 
rvii'sn,  iopri]  rdv  cl^u/xojv  [Lk.  22i,  Jos.  2?/ 2 12],  Tjfiipat 
tQv  aty/iwv  [Actsl23  206], /est us  [or  dies']  azymoritm) 
has  reference  to  the  massoth1  which  were  eaten  while 
the  festival  lasted.  For  the  meaning  of  the  feast  in  the 
passages  just  cited  we  must  look  to  the  connection  with 
the  two  other  great  annual  feasts — that  of  '  weeks'  and 
that  of  the  'ingathering' — in  which  it  is  there  found. 
These  last  are  quite  unmistakably  connected  with  hus- 
bandry (see  Pentecost;  also  Tabernacles,  §  1). 
This  establishes  an  antecedent  probability  that  the  third 
feast  also  had  the  same  underlying  idea — was,  in  fact,  the 
festival  of  the  beginning  of  harvest.  The  date,  in  the 
month  of  Abib—  though  no  doubt  it  may  have  been  a 
later  addition  to  the  law — points  to  the  same  conclusion. 
This  interpretation  of  the  feast  comes  still  more  clearly 
to  the  front  in  Dt. ,  where  the  law  as  regards  all  three 
festivals  is  (Dt.  I616/. )  that  the  celebrants  '  shall  not 
appear  before  Yahwe  empty-handed  ;  every  man  shall 
give  as  he  is  able  according  to  the  blessing  which  Yahwe 
thy  God  has  given  thee. '  The  offerings  of  the  massoth- 
festival  are  thus,  according  to  D,  thank-offerings  for 
harvest  blessings  just  as  are  those  of  the  other  great 
feasts.  Dt.  16  9  tells  us,  more  precisely,  that  the  massoth 
festival  was  the  festival  of  putting  the  sickle  to  the 
standing  corn.  It  fixes  the  date  of  the  feast  of  weeks, 
so  called  because  celebrated  seven  weeks  after  massoth 
(see  Pentecost,  §  1),  by  the  formula  'seven  weeks 
shalt  thou  number  unto  thee  from  the  time  that  thou 
beginnest  to  put  the  sickle  to  the  standing  corn '  ;  cp 
also  Lev.  23 15,  where  the  day  from  which  these  seven 
weeks  are  to  be  reckoned  is  still  more  accurately  fixed 
{see  below,  §  14).      That  its  relation  to  the  harvest  was 

1  niSO  is  the  opposite  of  yon(hdmcs);  see  Leaven.  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Ges.  explains  it  as= 
'  sweet,'  Bochart  (Hieroz.  1  669/)  as= '  clean,  pure,'  Fleischer 
(see  Levy,  NHWB  3  315)  as  =  'exhausted,'  'strengthless,' 
4  desiccated.' 
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not  incidental  merely  is  shown  by  the  ritual  of  the  feast, 
as  still  presented  in  Lev.  23  9  (H),  by  which  the  people 
are  enjoined  to  bring  a  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  with 
sacrifices  on  the  day  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  harvest 
(see  below,  §  14}.  Before  this  date  it  was  not  lawful 
lo  eat  either  bread  or  parched  corn  or  fresh  ears  (v.  14). 
This  offering  of  the  first  fruit  sheaf  is  so  fully  regarded 
as  the  characteristic  and  main  rite  of  the  festival,  and 
the  day  of  its  presentation  as  that  of  the  proper  feast, 
that  the  seven  weeks  to  Pentecost  are  reckoned  from  it 
<;,  15). 

The  characteristic  custom  of  eating  only  unleavened 
bread  at  the  festival  is  thus  explained  easily  and  natur- 
ally. The  massoth  are  upon  the 
same  plane  with  the  parched  corn 
('Sp,  kali,  see  Food,  §  1),  a  favourite  food  during  harvest 
(cp  Ruth  2 14  Lev.  23 14),  the  use  of  which  at  this  season 
still  survives  in  Palestine.  In  the  midst  of  the  labours 
of  the  harvest-field,  when  the  first  barley  sheaves  were 
being  reaped,  people  did  not  take  time  to  wait  for  the 
slow  process  of  leavening  the  dough,  but  baked  their 
bread  from  unleavened  dough,  just  as  at  other  times 
unleavened  cakes  were  wont  to  be  baked  when  time 
pressed  (cp  Gen.  186  193).  In  Ex.  Vlnff.  [JJ  also  the 
practice  of  eating  massoth  and  the  customs  connected 
therewith  are  traced  back  to  the  Exodus,  and  the  narra- 
tive still  retains  the  right  conception  of  this  unleavened 
bread  as  being  bread  of  haste.  In  Josh.  f>  1  f. ,  where  the 
first  passover  of  the  Israelites  in  Western  Palestine  is 
described,  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread  is  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  parched  corn  as  both  be- 
longing to  the  festival ;  it  is  the  first  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land  to  be  eaten  after  that  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
preceding  pdsah  ;  henceforth  the  manna  ceases  and  the 
people  live  on  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Thus  the  meaning  of  the  festival  in  all  its  details  be- 
comes transparent ;  of  the  new  harvest  nothing  was  eaten 
•x  Tli  ff  '  until  1  consecration  sheaf  had  been 
®"  presented  to  Yah  we  and  thus  the  whole 
crop  had  been  sanctified  (see  Taxation).  This  once 
done,  no  time  was  lost  in  proceeding  to  enjoy  God's 
gift.  The  only  point  about  which  any  uncertainty  can 
still  be  felt  is  as  to  whether  the  presentation  of  a  sheaf 
at  the  sanctuary,  mentioned  in  Lev.  23 10,  is  the  oldest 
form  of  the  celebration,  or  whether  perhaps  the  consecra- 
tion gift  did  not  originally  consist  of  unleavened  barley 
cakes.  The  latter  view  is  suggested  by  the  parallel  case 
in  which  unleavened  wheaten  cakes  were  presented  at 
the  close  of  the  harvest  at  pentecost  (Lev.  23 17  ;  cp 
Pentecost,  §  3) ;  as  also  by  the  fact  that  in  later  times 
there  still  subsisted  the  custom  of  presenting  to  Yah  we, 
as  i  meal- offering  of  the  firstfruits,  'corn  in  the  ear 
parched  with  fire,  bruised  corn  of  the  fresh  ear'  (Lev. 
214).  There  is  also  a  more  general  consideration  which 
tends  to  the  same  result ;  in  the  oldest  period  we  find 
the  usual  gifts  to  the  deity  consisting  of  various  kinds  of 
food,  and  these  in  the  form  in  which  the  human  offerers 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  them  ;  leavened  bread,  wine, 
oil,  boiled  flesh.  The  offering  was  a  meal  for  the  deity 
— the  'food  of  Yah  we,'  as  the  expression  still  runs  in 
Lev.  3 11  (cp  Benzinger,  HA  432  f.\  also  Sacrifice). 
When  accordingly  the  old  law  of  Ex.  34 18  lays 
special  stress  upon  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread,  the 
sacrificial  presentation  of  massoth  at  this  festival  may 
almost  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  process 
of  time  a  more  delicate  material  was  preferred  ;  un- 
leavened bread  was  presented  instead  of  leavened,  and 
in  many  cases  the  place  of  bread  is  altogether  taken  by 
meal  (Benz.  HA  450/.).  The  substitution  of  a  first- 
fruit  sheaf  for  the  massoth  would  admit  of  ready  explana- 
tion from  the  course  of  this  development. 

In  what  has  been  said  we  have  at   the  same  time 

-    n ....   reached  a  secure  conclusion   as  to  the 

4.  Canaanitisn  c  .,  _  ,    ,         ,       , 

-    .  origin    of  the  massoth  festival.      As  a 

°     *  harvest  feast  with  the  ritual  presenta- 

tion of  first-fruits  of  the  barley  harvest,  the  feast  of 
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massoth  presupposes  agriculture  and  o.  settled  life  in 
Canaan.  Elsewhere(see  Feasts, §  3)expression  has  been 
given  to  the  conjecture  that  massoth,  as  well  as  the  other 
feasts,  was  of  Canaanitish  origin.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
no  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  among  the  Canaanites 
of  any  such  spring  festival  ;  but  a  thanksgiving  harvest 
festival  is  attested  in  Judg927,  and  to  presume  a  cor- 
responding festival  at  the  beginning  of  harvest  is  not 
too  hazardous.  The  Israelites  themselves,  as  will  be 
shown  immediately  (§  7),  brought  with  them  out  of  the 
wilderness  an  entirely  different  festival  which  they  subse- 
quently combined  with  that  of  massoth.  The  very 
fact  that  their  passover  was  not  changed  into  a 
harvest  festival,  that  the  harvest  festival  as  an  inde- 
pendent feast  was  combined  with  the  passover,  points 
conspicuously  to  the  conclusion  that  this  spring  festival 
was  not  an  institution  which  the  Israelites  had  developed 
on  their  own  account — that  it  had  been  found  by  them 
when  they  came,  and  taken  over  by  them,  as  an  old- 
established  custom.  They  learned  all  the  practices  of 
agriculture  from  the  Canaanites,  and  so  also  in  the 
forefront  of  these  the  custom  of  presenting  to  the  deity 
their  tribute  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Elsewhere 
(Pentecost,  §  6)  the  conjecture  is  offered  that  origin- 
ally perhaps  the  Canaanites  and  the  Israelites  had  only 
one  harvest  festival  in  spring,  with  the  meaning  just 
indicated,  and  that  this  spring  festival  divided  itself  into 
two  only  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  development. 

It  is  obvious  that,  thus  interpreted,  the  massoth 
festival  could  not  originally  have  been  connected  with 

R    A  hat*  •  any  definite  day.      In  the  ancient  ordin- 

'        j  j  '  ances  of  J  and  E,   referred   to  at   the 

*'  beginning  of  this  article  (§  1),  it  is 
assigned,  in  a  quite  general  way,  simply  to  the  month 
Abib  ('green-ears  month,'  or  'harvest  month').  Neither 
is  it  a  festival  celebrated  in  common  by  the  entire 
people  at  once.  In  Palestine  harvest  falls  at  very 
different  dates  according  to  the  locality. 

In  the  Jordan  valley  it  may  occasionally  begin  as  early  as  in 
the  end  of  March,  and  normally  in  the  beginning  of  April  ;  in 
the  hill  country  and  on  the  coast  it  falls,  on  an  average,  some 
eight  to  ten  days  later,  whilst  in  the  colder  and  more  elevated 
districts,  such  as  those  about  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  even  three  or 
four  weeks  later.     Cp  Agriculture,  §  1. 

Thus,  the  feast  of  the  beginning  of  harvest  was  cele- 
brated at  very  different  dates  at  the  various  sanctuaries 
throughout  the  land;  but  in  every  case  it  was  celebrated 
as  a  hag — i.e.,  as  a  mirthful  festival  with  dances  and 
processions  and  joyous  sacrificial  meal  (see  Feasts). 
As  distinguished  from  the  family  festivals,  properly  so 
called,  which  were  celebrated  within  the  domestic  circle, 
and  from  the  clan  festivals  which  were  attended  only  by 
the  members  of  the  clan,  this  festival  was,  like  the  two 
other  great  feasts  of  the  year,  a  public  one  which  brought 
together  the  entire  community  of  the  place.  Hence 
also  the  precept  in  J,  that  all  the  males  are  to  appear 
before  Yahwe.  An  appearance  '  before  Yahwe  '  could 
not  be  made  at  every  village  or  on  every  bamah  (see 
High-place)  where  perchance  some  sacrifice  had  at  one 
time  or  another  been  offered  ;  it  could  be  made  only  at 
one  of  the  greater  sanctuaries  where  there  was  a  heth 
Yahwe,  a  'house  of  Yahwe'  of  some  sort,  with  an 
ephod  or  other  sacred  object,  as,  for  example,  at  Shiloh. 
In  the  older  time,  it  is  true,  pilgrimage  was  wont  to  be 
made  only  once  a  year  to  such  a  sanctuary  (1  S.  1 3)  ;  in 
this  respect  therefore  the  precept  of  J  expresses  not  the 
oldest  prevailing  custom  but  a  later  development. 

Alongside  of  this  explanation  of  the  feast  as  a  harvest 
one,  there  arose  also,  at   a  comparatively   early  date, 

6.Commemora-another  whichf  i"}<*^<?  il  a7s  <=°m- 
..       tj.pn  memorative  of  the   Exodus.       In    Ex. 

■'"  34  18,  indeed,  the  more  precise  specifica- 
tion of  the  date  of- celebration  ('  in  the  month  Abib,  for 
in  the  month  Abib  thou  earnest  out  from  Egypt')  is  by 
many  scholars  attributed  to  the  deuteronomic  redaction 
(W'ellh.  C//I-' 331  /  (3)  333  /  :  in  this  case  the  same 
will  apply  to  Ex.  23 15).      Still,  even  should  this  be  so, 
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the  fact  remains  that  J  1  in  Ex.1234  relates  how  the 
Israelites  in  the  hurry  of  their  departure  had  no  time  to 
leaven  their  dough  but  had  to  carry  it  with  them,  un- 
leavened, in  their  kneading  troughs.  The  reference 
here  to  the  massoth  festival  and  its  characteristic  feature 
is  unmistakable.  Thus  in  the  addition  to  Ex.  34 18 
substantially  all  that  can  be  attributed  to  D  is  merely 
the  extension  of  the  celebration  over  a  period  of  seven 
days. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  massoth  festival  has 
been,  so  far,  disposed"  of ;  not  so  the  entire  spring 
festival  as  it  had  come  to  be  celebrated 
at  the  beginning  of  harvest,  even  at  so 
early  a  date  as  that  of  the  old  legislation.  For  this 
spring  festival,  as  is  explained  elsewhere  (Feasts,  §  2) 
had  belonging  to  it  another  integral  part,  with  another 
name,  other  rites,  and  another  meaning — to  wit,  the 
feast  of  the  passover. 

In  the  old  legislation  of  E  (Ex.  23 14-16)  this  latter 
feast  is  not  expressly  mentioned  by  the  name  passover. 
In  the  festal  legislation  of  J  (Ex.  34),  the  passover  feast 
is  indeed  named  in  v.  25,  but  only  by  a  later  interpola- 
tion (see  above,  §1).  It  would  be  premature  to  conclude 
that  the  thing  itself,  or  even  the  name,  was  not  known 
till  the  time  of  D.  In  D's  ordinance  (Dt.  16if.  5 J:) 
what  has  to  be  regarded  as  an  innovation  upon  previous 
custom  is  undoubtedly  the  injunction  not  to  keep  the 
passover  at  home,  since  it  is  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  offerings  such  as  is  lawful  only  at  the 
sanctuary.  What  has  to  be  offered  is  indicated  only 
vaguely  (sheep  and  cattle),  the  amount  being  left  un- 
determined. For  greater  precision  we  may  turn  to  the 
precept  of  J  (Ex.  3419/". ),  where  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  the  massoth  festival  in  the 
month  Abib  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstlings  ot  cattle  and 
the  redemption  of  the  human  firstborn  is  enjoined.  The 
existence  of  a  real  inner  connection  between  the  festival 
and  the  offering  of  the  firstborn  is  attested  by  Ex.  13 12/., 
a  passage  which  is  perhaps  older  than  Dt. ,  and  at  any 
rate  has  been  heavily  redacted  in  a  deuteronomic  sense. 
There  the  offering  of  the  firstborn  is  explained  by 
reference  to  the  slaying  of  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  and 
the  sparing  of  the  firstborn  of  Israel  at  the  Exodus. 

On  the  strength  of  these  various  indications  the  pass- 
over  is  accordingly  now  explained  by  the  majority  of 
Q  ,„  .-  -  modern  scholars  (W.  R.  Smith,  J?S(2) 
j>a™ce,ot  6  f  WeUh  Prol[A)  86f  NoWack, 
firstborn         ,TJ  Jn  ,      ,       *  -c        r 

..  HA  2 147,  and  others)  as  a  sacrifice  of 

tneory.        the  firstIings  of  the  herd      Dt    un_ 

doubtedly  also  has  this  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
festival,  and  therefore  finds  it  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing further  as  to  the  offerings  to  be  offered.  So  also 
J,  who  for  the  same  reason  does  not  require  to  mention 
the  passover  expressly  at  all  alongside  of  the  massoth 
festival,  but  regards  it  as  coincident  with  the  festival  of 
spring.  In  the  case  of  E,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  ask  whether  this  is  really  his  view.  Here 
we  have  rather,  as  regards  the  offerings  of  firstlings  of 
the  herd,  the  quite  differently  conceived  precept  (Ex. 
2229^)  that  these  animals  are  in  each  case  to  be  given 
to  Yahwe  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth.  In  view  of  this 
it  has  been  suggested  {e.g. ,  by  Nowack,  HA  2 147  n. ) 
that  this  regulation  is  a  later  addition,  in  accordance 
with  Lev.  2227,  made  when  passover  and  sacrifice  of 
firstlings  had  at  last  come  to  be  completely  separated 
(see  below,  §  15).  The  possibility,  however,  that  E 
should  indeed  have  been  acquainted  with  the  passover, 
yet  not  with  the  passover  as  the  feast  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  firstborn  but  only  in  a  different  meaning,  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  he  does  not  cite  it  at  all  as 
belonging  to  the  three  great  harvest  festivals,  must  be 
left  open. 

1  True,  the  assignment  of  this  passage  to  J  is  not  undisputed  ; 
it  is  assigned  also  to  E.  The  case  is  not  substantially  altered, 
however,  by  this ;  it  makes  relatively  but  little  difference  in 
point  of  time  whether  we  decide  that  the  view  in  question  first 
finds  expression  in  J  or  in  E. 
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This  view  of  the  festival  as  being  the  sacrifice  of  the 
firstborn  does  not,  however,  give  any  satisfying  explana- 
tion of  its  origin.  For  the  inferences  usually  drawn  in 
this  connection  from  the  meaning  of  the  festival  seem 
on  other  grounds  to  be  insecure.  It  is  usually  assumed 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  of  the  herd  means  for 
a  pastoral  people  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  offering 
of  the  firstfruits  of  the  field  in  the  case  of  an  agricultural 
people,  and  that  therefore  also  this  passover  festival 
reaches  back  into  the  primitive  period  of  Israel's  history 
before  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  A  trace  of  this  is 
found  in  Ex.  IO9  and  in  other  passages  of  similar  import 
(in  J  and  in  E),  where  it  is  related  that  the  custom  of 
holding  a  spring  feast  to  Yahwe  gave  the  occasion  for 
the  Exodus.  In  these  passages,  however,  an  essential 
point  is  left  out — namely,  the  proof  that  an  offering  of 
firstborn  was  here  in  question. 

Wellhausen  (as  above)  has  sought  to  show  this  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  entire  narrative  of  JE,  interpreting  the  course  of 
the  thought  as  follows  :  '  Yahwe  has  a  claim  to  the  human  first- 
born in  Israel  (who  are  to  be  redeemed)  and  to  the  firstborn  of 
cattle.  The  Egyptians  hinder  Israel  from  offering  the  firstborn 
to  Yahwe ;  in  compensation  for  this  privation  Yahwe  takes  to 
himself  all  the  firstborn  of  Egypt.'  If  it  is  afterwards  said  that 
the  passover  is  observed  in  commemoration  of  this  act  of  God, 
all  that  is  meant  is  that  the  passover  is  in  full  harmony  with  that 
old  festival  and  continues  it. 

Such  a  connection,  however,  of  the  early  spring 
festival  with  the  passover,  and  of  both  with  the  idea  of 
a  sacrifice  of  firstborn,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  text  itself,  however  well  it  may  harmonise 
with  it,  and  it  will  therefore  have  to  be  given  up  as  soon 
as  from  more  general  considerations  it  is  found  to  be 
improbable.  Considerations  of  this  sort  are  set  forth 
with  some  fulness  elsewhere  (Taxation).  Of  chief 
importance  is  what  W.  R.  Smith  {RS^  463)  has  em- 
phasised— that  the  idea  of  a  payment  of  tribute,  a  due 
to  the  deity  such  as  finds  expression  in  the  offering  of 
the  firstlings,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  original  worship 
of  Israel,  and  did  not  arise  till  after  the  settlement  in 
Canaan.  A  yearly  offering  of  the  firstborn  in  which 
this  idea  is  expressed  is  thus  quite  improbable  for  the 
earliest  period.  Robertson  Smith,  it  is  true,  has  sought, 
in  order  to  escape  this  difficulty,  to  explain  the  offering 
of  the  firstborn  of  cattle  in  a  wholly  different  way, 
namely  from  the  sacred  (taboo)  character  attaching  to 
the  first  birth.  That,  however,  is  quite  superfluous 
labour,  for  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  other  offerings 
of  firstborn  from  the  time  before  the  immigration  besides 
the  passover  itself,  and  in  the  case  of  the  passover  there 
are  further  reasons — to  be  mentioned  immediately  (§  9) 
— which  make  this  very  explanation  impossible  for  the 
period  in  question. 

Neither  does  the  parallel  with  the  Arabian  spring 
festival  compel  us  to  adopt  the  explanation  of  the  pass- 
over  as  a  sacrifice  of  firstborn. 

Formerly  Ewald  (AIt.$)  467)  and  more  recently  W.  R.  Smith 
(RSW  227  f,  465)  connected  the  passover  with  the  yearly 
offering  of  the  'atair  among  the  ancient  Arabians  in  the  month 
Rajab  which  corresponds  to  the  spring  month  Abib.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  absolutely  certain  that  in  the  case  of  this 
Arabian  sacrifice  we  are  dealing  at  all  with  a  regular  sacrifice 
of  firstborn,  even  if  it  be  the  case  that  in  Arabia  the  time  of 
bearing  is  in  spring  (W.  R.  Smith,  as  above). 

Even  if,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  D  and  even  earlier, 
the  passover  was  unhesitatingly  regarded  as  an  offering 
of  the  firstborn,  we  still  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  an  offering  for  the  period  before  the  immigra- 
tion, nor  can  it  be  established  as  a  probability.  Much 
rather  is  it  probable  that  the  custom  of  offering  the 
firstlings  was  only  a  secondary  extension  of  the  practice 
of  offering  the  fruits  of  the  field.  If  therefore  the  pass- 
over  was  an  ancient  Hebrew  festival,  as  Ex.  12  21-27  and 
all  Israelite  tradition  assume,  it  must  have  had  another 
meaning. 

In  order  to  see  that  it  had  another  meaning  we  have 

_ ,     ,     only  to  turn  to  the  characteristic  ritual  of 

9.  Fesan.   the  p^sa^  festival,  which  has  no  appropri- 

ritual.  ateness  in  connection  with  a  celebration  of 
the  offering  of  first-fruits  and  does  not  admit  of  explana- 
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tion  by  means  of  this  conception.  The  ritual,  as  pre- 
scribed in  Ex.  I221-27,  is  as  follows: — The  Israelites 
are  to  take  a  sheep  {son,  fix;  irphfiarov  ;  Yg.  animat.) 
according  to  their  families  and  kill  it  as  the  passover 
(nDsn).  Then  with  a  bunch  of  'hyssop'  some  of  the 
blood  is  to  be  struck  upon  the  lintel  and  door-posts — 
the  sign  for  [the  angel  of]  Yahwe  {see  Destroyer)  of 
an  Israelite  dwelling.  This  is  to  be  observed  as  an 
ordinance  for  ever. 

The  age  and  literary  constitution  of  this  passage  has  been 
much  discussed  (cp  Budde,  ZA  77/' 11 197  /.  [1891]).  Whilst 
some  maintain  it  to  be  old  and  assign  it  to  J,  others  {e.g.,  Well- 
hausen)  regard  it  as  of  late  date  and  an  appendix  to  the  preced- 
ing narrative  of  P.  Here  also,  however,  the  literary  question  is 
again  unimportant,  for  in  substance  the  ritual  is  certainly  more 
ancient  than  that  given  in  Ex.  12  2-20  [P].  For  in  P  the  rite 
that  is  to  be  kept  up  consists  in  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb 
(nc' ;  wpojSa.TOi' ;  agnus)t  for  which  minute  directions  are  given, 
whilst  the  sprinkling  of  the  lintel  and  door-posts  with  the  blood 
is  relegated  to  a  quite  subordinate  place.  In  Ex.  12  21-27,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  chief  emphasis  is  laid  precisely  upon  this 
sprinkling  as  the  rite  to  be  repeated  every  year,  and  the  eating 
of  thej  sacrificial  flesh  is  not  enjoined  at  all;  plainly,  with  the 
framer  of  this  law  it  did  not  require  to  be  mentioned,  being 
regarded  as  quite  a  matter  of  course. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  this  rite  as 
depicted  in  Ex.  122i  f.  was  very  old,  even  although 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  elsewhere  in  J,  E,  and  D. 
Practices  of  this  kind  can  never  have  been  the  free 
inventions  of  a  later  time  ;  indeed,  the  whole  rite  from 
the  point  of  view  of  P  and  the  later  age  was  obviously 
something  weird  and  unintelligible.  In  P  ceremonies 
with  sacrificial  blood  can  be  performed  only  by  the 
priest  and  at  the  sanctuary,  not  in  private  houses  by 
laymen  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  P  represents  the 
entire  ceremony  as  valid  only  for  the  first  passover  in 
Egypt,  and  makes  the  celebration  for  all  subsequent 
time  to  consist  in  the  solemn  eating  of  the  paschal 
lamb. 

Obviously,  the  rite  in  question  can  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  conception  of  an  offering  of 
in   wr        '         first-fruits,  and  has  to  be  explained,   if 

O       #>vnlninpr1     at      nil       in     enmp     nth*=»r     wn  v 


of  blood  rite. 


explained  at    all,    in  some   other   way. 


The  narrative  itself  in  Ex.  V22if.  offers 
the  explanation  we  need.  Here  the  sprinkling  with 
the  blood  is  represented  as  the  means  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  protected  from  the  '  Destroyer. ' 

The  narrative  will  also  have  it  that  the  name  pisah  comes 
from  pdsah  because  '  Yahwe  will  pass  tn-er  (  '  npSl)  the  door, 
and  will  not  suffer  the  Destroyer  to  come  into  your  houses' 
(?'.  23).  On  this  view  the  passover  was  not  originally  a  regular 
spring  festival,  but  rather  a  solemn  observance  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  gain  protection  in  times  of  pestilence  and  the  like  (so 
also  Marti,  Gesc/t.  Israelii.  Rel.fi)  ^of.).  The  idea  lying  at  its 
foundation  is  quite  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  sacrifice  in  general ; 
by  means  of  the  blood-rite  is  to  be  re-established  that  close 
fellowship  with  the  deity  by  which  just  at  such  times  as  these 
the  most  effective  protection  is  secured.  The  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  upon  the  door-posts  and  lintel  rather  than  elsewhere 
may  perhaps  have  had  its  origin  in  the  thought  that  there 
the  household  gods  whose  protection  it  was  sought  to  secure 
had  their  seat.  The  ceremony  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
slave  who  voluntarily  chose  to  continue  in  his  master's  service 
points  also  in  the  same  direction  :  his  master  shall  bring  him  to 
the  'Hdhim  and  place  him  at  the  door  or  door-posts  (Ex.  21  6) ; 
by  the  'elohim  we  ought  probably  here  alsu  to  understand  the 
household  gods. 

We  have  the  less  reason  for  declining  this  explanation 
of  the  passover,  laid  to  our  hand  by  the  narrative  itself, 
since  similar  usages  are  met  with  also  in  ancient  Arabia. 
Marti  [op.  cit. )  justly  points  to  the  custom  there  of 
sprinkling  the  tents  of  an  army  setting  out  on  its  march 
with  blood,  as  also  to  the  practice  of  the  Bedouins, 
in  time  of  pestilence,  of  besprinkling  their  camels  on 
the  neck  and  side  with  sacrificial  blood  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  herds. 

Another    possible    interpretation1    of    the    passover 

1  A  complete  list  of  explanations  of  the  passover  (pt'sa/i)  can- 
not be  attempted  here.  A  few  may  be  singled  out.  Chr.  Baur 
(Tit/'.  Zischr.  f.  Theol.  1832,  p.  ^o  f.)  regarded  it  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  connected  with  the  spring  festival,  which  was 
offered  to  God  as  a  substitution  for  the  human  male  first-born. 
^  utke  (Rel.  d.  AT  492  f.)  and  others  bring  the  passover  into 
line  with  the  spring  festival  held  among  many  peoples  at  the 
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would  be  that  put  forward  by  Ewald  {Alt.W  460/) 
and  others,  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation  and 
purification  (which  preceded  [so  Ew.]  this  offering  of 
the  first-fruits).  In  support  of  this  view  reference  is 
naturally  made  to  the  fact  that  '  hyssop'  is  employed  else- 
where in  connection  with  purification  ceremonies  (Lev. 
14649/  Nu.  196,  cp  Ps.  51 9  [7]).  Here  too  analogous 
rites  among  the  Bedouins  can  be  pointed  to  (sprinkling 
with  blood  a  rite  of  lustration,  Palmer,  The  Desert  of 
the  Exodus,  118  ;  Goldziher,  Le  culte  des  saints  chez  les 
A/usulmans,  31).  It  does  not  seem  necessary,  however, 
to  travel  beyond  the  account  given  in  Ex.  12  21/.  itself 
for  an  explanation. 

One  other   point   in    the   ritual    demands    particular 

notice  :    viz.,  the  fact  that  the  pisak  has  to  be  slain  in 

...    «tl  the  evening — a  regulation  which  does 

.     J  .,       not  occur  in  the  case  of  any  other  sacri- 

evening  rite.  fice      TruC(  this  regulation  is  first  met 

with  in  D  (Dt.  166)  ;  but  the  custom  as  such  was  cer- 
tainly ancient,  and  the  narrative  o*  Ex.  12  21  f.  also 
makes  it  clear  that  evening  was  the  proper  time  for  the 
paschal  sacrifice  (cp  v.  22^),  and  Ex.  1242a  maybe  cited 
in  addition,  to  the  same  effect.  Here  what  is  being 
said  is  that  the  night  is  to  be  for  Israel  a  d'TSB*  h"h.  In 
42^  the  rendering  'night  of  vigil  of  Yahwe,'  etc.,  is 
questionable,  indeed,  as  also  is  the  other  point  whether 
this  half  of  the  verse  comes  from  the  ancient  source. 
The  importance  attached  to  the  observance  of  this  time- 
determination  in  Dt.  166  shows  that  the  matter  is  not 
merely  secondary  but  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
observance  of  the  festival,  and  thus  with  its  fundamental 
significance.  The  custom  accordingly  can  have  its  origin 
only  in  this,  that  the  festival  was  somehow  connected 
with  the  phases  of  the  moon,  doubtless  in  the  sense  that 
the  practices  were  carried  out  at  new  moon  or  at  full 
moon,  and  were  then  held  to  have  special  efficacy. 

Let  us  briefly  summarise  our  results  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  spring  festival  down  to  the  time  of  D. 

..«   t»       m.       Among  the  ancient  nomad  Hebrews  it 
12.  Result :    ,     ,  , 6      .,  .-  .  , 

.  had  been  the  practice  on  special  occa- 

rlovplnniriATir    s'onS|  ^or  Protection  against  pestilence 
"  '  and    the    like,    to    sprinkle    the    door- 

posts (tent-poles)  with  the  blood  of  a  sheep.  The 
custom  afterwards  became  fixed  ;  every  year  in  spring 
such  a.  sacrifice  came  to  be  offered  by  each  separate 
family.  In  this  transformation  the  meaning  of  the 
custom  of  course  came  to  be  obscured,  and  it  is  always 
possible  that  the  idea  of  a  lustration  gave  new  contents 
to  it.  In  any  case  the  passover  was,  and  continued  to 
be  in  the  first  instance  for  some  time  after  the  immigra- 
tion into  Canaan,  a  family  festival — having  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  character  of  a  popular  festival,  a.  hag. 
In  Palestine  the  immigrating  Israelites  found  among  the 
agricultural  Canaanites  the  custom  of  consecrating  to 
the  baal  of  the  district,  every  spring  at  the  beginning  of 
harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  the  corn,  and  of  celebrating 
a  festival  in  this  connection.  The  idea  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  observance — that  the  first-fruits  belong 
to  Yahwe — was  soon  carried  over  by  them  to  the  first- 
lings of  the  herd  also.  In  offering  these  first-born  the 
practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance 
uniform  ;  whilst  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  enjoins  that 

time  of  the  equinox  :  pisah  (  =  passing  over,  transit)  according 
to  this  view  means  the  triumphant  passage  of  the  sun  through 
the  equinoctial  point  into  the  sign  of  Aries.  [According  to  Toy 
(J£L  16  17s  f.  [1897]),  npS,  from  flDS,  to  '  leap,  limp,'  denotes 
properly  a  peculiar  ritual  dance,  and  hence  became  the  designa- 
tion of  the  old  nomadic  Hebrew  spring  festival.  The  lamb 
offered  would  thus  be  'the  lamb  or  sacrifice  of  the  pesah,'  and 
finally  the  term  riDS  would  come  to  designate  the  feast  or  the 
lamb.  Cp  Dance,  §§  4,  5.]  On  dogmatic  grounds,  so  as  better 
to  controvert  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  eucharist,  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  pass- 
over  has  often  been  denied  altogether  (Lundius,  Jiidiscke 
HeiligtHtner,  h  12  80 ;  Hofmann,  Schriftbeiveisfi) ,  1  270,  and 
others) ;  but  this  certainly  cannot  be  maintained,  as  can  be  seen 
even  from  the  expression  used  in  Ex.  I-J27  ('the  sacrifice  of 
Yahwe 's  passover '). 
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the  offering  be  made  always  on  the  eighth  day  after 
birth  (see  above,  §  8),  J  orders  that  offerings  of  this  de- 
scription are  to  be  made  yearly  at  the  spring  festival,  the 
feast  of  massoth.  At  the  same  time  also,  or  perhaps 
even  at  an  earlier  date,  this  spring  festival  is  changed 
from  being  a  mere  harvest  celebration  to  being  a  feast 
commemorative  of  the  Exodus.  This  last  change 
happened  also,  contemporaneously  or  perhaps  even 
earlier,  in  the  case  of  the  passover  feast.  As  early  as 
the  time  of  J  at  any  rate  we  find  it  already  interpreted 
n  this  commemorative  sense  and  the  characteristic 
customs  explained  by  this  reference  (Ex.  122i/,). 

Thus  in  the  time  of  J  there  were  two  adjacent  festivals  ; 
(i)  a  popular  hag,  the  feast  of  massoth,  at  which  also 
the  firstlings  of  cattle  were  offered,  and  (2)  a  sacrifice 
celebrated  within  the  family  circle,  the  pisah,  at  which 
the  sacrificial  victim  was  slain  with  a  specially  solemn 
ritual.  Both  festivals  fell  approximately  at  the  same 
time,  the  beginning  of  spring  ;  both  were  commemora- 
tive of  the  Exodus  ;  and  thus  it  becomes  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  two  should  ultimately  have  been  brought 
into  immediate  connection  and  the  pdsah  slain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  massoth  feast.  Then  followed  quite 
easily  and  naturally  the  fourth  step — that  of  bringing 
the  offering  of  the  first-born  into  connection  with  the 
pisah,  which  then  came  to  be  taken  quite  generally  as  a 
firstling-sacrifice,  but,  of  course,  with  retention  of  the 
ancient  ritual.  If  at  this  stage  it  was  still  desired 
to  retain  the  commemorative  association  with  the 
Exodus,  it  became  expedient  to  substitute  for  the  old 
reference  to  the  '  sparing  '  of  the  people  the  new  explana- 
tion that  all  the  first-born  belonged  to  Yahwe  because 
at  the  Exodus  he  had  slain  the  first-born  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  spared  the  Israelites. 

We  find  this  last  step,  with  all  the  features  we  have 
mentioned,  in  D  as  we  now  have  it  in  Dt.  \§nf.  (The 
question  whether  this  whole  passage  is  of  one  and  the 
same  origin  need  not  be  gone  into  here,  for  if  we 
assume  that  it  is  not,  the  union  of  the  two  festivals  will 
in  any  case  have  to  be  placed  soon  after  the  date 
of  original  D. )  The  stage  immediately  preceding  this 
is  represented  by  J,  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in- 
dicates the  still  earlier  steps  in  the  development. 

In  our  attempt  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  course  of 
the  development  we  must  not,  however,  forget  that  we 
are  unable  to  pronounce  with  certainty  and  in  detail  as 
to  the  transition  from  one  to  another  of  the  various 
conceptions  of  the  two  festivals. 

It  is,  for  example,  quite  possible  to  imagine  another  course  of 
the  development  from  the  stage  which  we  find  in  E,  where  the 
passover  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  both  still  appear 
as  distinct  from  the  massoth  feast ;  the  next  step  may  have  been 
that  the  passover  was  first  brought  into  connection  with  the 
offering  of  the  firstlings  of  the  herd,  and  only  subsequently,  after 
receiving  this  interpretation,  became  amalgamated  with  the 
massoth  feast.  What  specially  stands  in  the  way  of  any  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  stages  of  this  develop- 
ment is  our  ignorance  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  legislation  of 
J.  The  rest  of  the  older  literature  is  silent  altogether  as  to  the 
passover ;  and  we  are  expressly  informed  that  the  passover  as 
enjoined  in  D  was  felt  to  be  something  wholly  new  at  the  time 
of  the  finding  of  the  law:  'surely  there  was  not  kept  such  a 
passover  from  the  days  of  the  judges  '  (2  K.  23  21/.). 

After  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  feasts,  the  ritual 
of  the  spring  festival  is  laid  down  in  D  as  follows  : — The 
it  7f+     1  •     t»    festival  begins  with  the  pisah ;  sheep 

'  K1Mial  m  D-  and  cattle  (-,33,  pfe)  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed at  the  sanctuary  at  even.  No  leaven  is  to  be 
eaten,  nor  may  any  of  the  flesh  sacrificed  at  the  sanctu- 
ary remain  over  until  morning  ;  it  is  to  be  eaten  there, 
boiled,  that  same  night.  The  day  after,  the  participant 
is  free  to  go  home.  At  home  the  festival  is  continued  ; 
for  seven  days  no  leaven  is  to  be  seen,  on  the  seventh 
day  there  is  to  be  another  festal  gathering,  and,  as 
being  a  special  festival,  this  day  is  to  be  observed  by 
Sabbatic  rest  (Dt.  16 1-8).  The  extension  of  the  festival 
over  seven  days  we  may  safely  take  to  be  an  innovation 
on  J  and  E. 

The  development  of  D's  fundamental  idea — that  of 
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the  centralisation  of  the  worship — is  seen  more  plainly 
here  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  great  feasts.  The 
passover  completely  loses  its  specific  and  characteristic 
rite — that  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  lintel  and  door-posts 
with  blood.  With  a  celebration  no  longer  at  the  separ- 
ate home  but  at  the  common  sanctuary,  this  rite  ceases 
to  be  practicable.  Precisely  here,  however,  we  must 
not  regard  it  as  impossible  that  this  particular  piece  of 
ritual  may  already  have  fallen  into  abeyance  before  the 
time  of  D.  If  the  conception  of  the  passover  as  an 
offering  of  the  first-born  may  be  presumed  to  have 
arisen  before  the  time  of  D,  the  rite  in  question  must 
already  have  lost  its  peculiar  importance.  Another 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  centralisation  of  the  wor- 
ship is  the  fixing  of  the  date  of  the  feast ;  as  early  as 
Ezekiel  we  find  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
already  presupposed  as  fixed  (Ezek.  452i).  In  other 
respects  the  feast  participated  in  the  general  changes 
which  resulted  from  the  centralisation  of  the  worship 
(Fkasts,  §  9/);  but  the  change  entitled  to  special 
prominence  is  that  it  has  to  be  observed  at  the  sanctuary. 

The  development  subsequent  to  D  is  clear.  Ezekiel 
does  not  deal  with  the  ritual  in  detail,  determining  only 
14  Affpr  T>  wnat  tne  sacrifices  are  to  be.  On  the 
14th  day  of  the  month  (first  of  the 
festival),  the  prince  is  to  slaughter,  for  himself  and  all 
the  people,  a  bullock  for  a  sin-offering,  and  then  on 
each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  a.  he-goat  for  a  sin- 
offering,  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  each  with  the  appropriate  meal-offering,  an 
ephah  of  meal  and  a  hin  of  oil  for  every  bullock  and 
every  ram. 

Singularly  enough,  H  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
passover  (Lev.  2-39-14).  It  speaks  only  of  massoth,  as 
an  agricultural  festival  at  which  the  first-fruit  sheaf  is  to 
be  brought  to  the  priest,  who  '  shall  wave  the  sheaf 
before  Yahwe  to  make  you  acceptable. '  This  is  to  be 
done  '  on  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,'  and  on  the  day 
of  the  waving  a  yearling  lamb  is  to  be  offered  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  along  with  a  meal-offering  of  two-tenths  of  an 
ephah  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  and  the  fourth  part 
of  a  hin  of  oil  as  a  drink-offering.  The  specifications  of 
this  law  go  back  accordingly  to  a  period  earlier  in  time 
than  the  amalgamation  of  pisah  and  massoth,  which  we 
now  find  in  the  existing  text  of  D.  Verses  4-8  are  a 
later  addition  to  H  from  P. 

In  P,  finally,  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  feasts  is 
complete,  quite  as  in  D  ;  but  in  one  noteworthy  point 
_  the  law  of  P  marks  a  retrogression  from  D. 
The  passover  is  again  made  a  domestic 
festival.  The  regulations  laid  down  in  connection  with 
the  narrative  of  the  Exodus  are  given  in  Ex.  12 1-20  43-50 
(cp  Lev.  234-8  Nu.  910-14). 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  every  Israelite  family  is  to 
provide  for  itself  a  yearling  lamb  or  kid  without  blemish.  If  the 
household  is  too  small  for  a  lamb,  neighbours  are  to  be  called  in 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  festival,  properly  so-called,  is 
to  begin  on  14th  of  Nisan,  when  the  Iamb  is  to  be  slaughtered  at 
even.  The  lintels  and  door-posts  of  the  houses  are  to  be  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  ;  the  flesh  must  be  eaten  the  same  night — 
roasted,  not  raw  or  sodden  with  water.  No  bone  of  it  is  to  be 
broken,  and  the  head  must  not  be  severed ;  nothing  of  the  flesh 
may  be  carried  from  the  house.  It  is  to  be  eaten  with  un- 
leavened bread  and  bitter  herbs  ;  all  participants  are  to  present 
themselves  at  the  meal  equipped  as  for  a  journey.  Of  the  flesh 
nothing  must  remain  over  till  the  morning ;  anything  that 
happens  to  remain  uneaten  must  be  burnt. 

The  meaning  of  some  of  these  details  is  no  longer 
clear.  We  do  not  know,  for  example,  why  the  lamb 
had  to  be  chosen  exactly  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 
Dillmann  {ad  loc. )  suggests  that  the  tenth  day,  generally, 
had  a  certain  sacred  character  in  ancient  times — traces 
of  which  sanctity  still  survive  in  Islam.  That  the  lamb 
has  now  to  be  roasted,  not  boiled  as  in  D,  is  merely  a 
particular  instance  of  the  general  principle  by  which 
sacrificial  flesh  ceased  to  be  boiled  (Benzinger,  Archaol. 
451  ;  see  further,  Sacrifice).  The  injunction  that  no 
bone  is  to  be  broken,  nor  the  head  severed,  may  perhaps 
be  intended  to  symbolise  the  oneness  of  all  participants 
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in  the  meal.  The  command  to  burn  whatsoever  remains 
over  doubtless  has  in  view  the  keeping  of  what  is  sacro- 
sanct from  profanation  (cp  the  precept  with  reference  to 
the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering,  Lev.  817).  The  bitter 
herbs  at  first  meant  only  that  such  herbs  were  the 
usual  condiments  accompanying  a  meal;  the  custom, 
without  any  particular  meaning  in  itself,  ultimately  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  law.  ®  renders  TritcpLdes,  wild 
lettuce  (cp  Plin.  HV  841)  or  endive  (Dioscor.  2i6o, 
Theophr.  H.Pl.  7 11).  Both  herbs  are  found  in  Egypt 
and  Syria.      Cp  further  Bitter  Herbs. 

Participation  in  the  passover  was  strictly  enjoined  on 
every  male  Israelite  (according  to  later  usage,  from  the 
fourteenth  year  onwards ).  All  participants  had  of  course 
to  be  ceremonially  pure.  So  much  weight  is  laid  on 
this  participation  by  every  individual,  that  special  regu- 
lations are  given  for  cases  in  which  participation  was 
impossible. 

The  individual  who  is  unclean  or  on  a  journey  is  bidden  to 
observe  the  rite  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  second  month  ;  but 
unless  these  sufficient  reasons  can  be  alleged  the  penalty  of 
omitting  the  observance  is  that  of '  cutting  off'  (see  Cutting  off). 
No  foreigner  is  allowed  to  eat  the  passover  ;  but  the  circumcised 
slave  may,  and  indeed,  all  non-Israelites  who  have  accepted 
circumcision. 

The  main  difference  from  the  old  ritual  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  characteristic  rite  with  the  blood  which 
formerly  was  the  central  one  is  no  longer  so.  Looking 
at  the  letter  of  the  law  one  can  even  doubt  whether  this 
particular  rite  was  ever  intended  to  be  observed  for  all 
time.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  enjoined  only  for  the 
first  celebration  of  the  passover,  whilst  in  the  detailed 
regulations  as  to  the  manner  of  eating,  it  is  continually 
repeated  that  they  are  to  be  constantly  observed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  eating  now  so  much  emphasised, 
for  which  quite  precise  instructions  are  given,  is  not  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  old  legislation.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  the  passover  is  now  divested  of  its 
sacrificial  character  ;  it  is  henceforward  to  be  slain  no 
longer  at  the  temple  but  at  home. 

The  massoth  feast  likewise  is  conjoined  with  the 
passover  in  a  manner  differing  somewhat  from  that  of 
D.  It  begins  on  the  day  after  the  passover  (not  with 
the  passover  itself),  so  that  henceforward  passover  and 
massoth  together  extend  over  eight  days,  whilst  in  Exodus 
and  D  they  last  only  for  seven  (Nu.  2817  Ex.  12i8). 
The  main  thing  in  the  massoth  feast  is  the  eating  of  un- 
leavened bread. 

No  leaven  may  be  seen  in  Israelite  houses  during  all  these 
days,  and  whoso  even  eats  leaven  during  this  period  is  to  be 
'cut  off.'  On  the  first  and  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  a 
solemn  assembly  is  to  be  held  at  the  sanctuary  and  a  sabbath 
rest  observed.  For  each  of  the  seven  days  sacrifices  are  enjoined 
on  a  large  scale  (Nu.  2Si7j^),  daily  two  bullocks,  one  ram, 
seven  yearling  lambs  without  blemish  as  a  burnt  offering, 
besides  one  he-goat  as  a  sin  offering  ;  the  accompanying  meal- 
offerings  are  three-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  with  oil  for 
the  bullocks,  two-tenth  parts  for  the  ram,  one-tenth  for  the  lamb 
■ — all  this  of  course  over  and  above  the  daily  burnt-offering  and 
drink-offering. 

In  one  part  of  the  ritual  we  still  find  -  trace  of  the 
original  meaning  of  the  feast — in  that  part,  namely, 
where  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits  is  offered  on  the  day  after 
the  sabbath  (Lev.  239).  "Which  day  is  here  meant  is 
much  disputed. 

The  prevailing  view  of  Jewish  tradition  is  that  the  'sabbath' 
means  the  first  day  of  the  festival  itself,  in  other  words  the  day 
after  the  slaying  of  the  passover  lamb — i.e.,  the  15th  of  Nisan. 
It  is  held  to  be  called  a  sabbath  as  being  a  principal  feast-day. 
Such  a  designation  for  the  days  of  the  feast,  it  must  however  be 
observed,  is  nowhere  else  met  with.  The  Sadducees  and  Kara- 
ites, on  the  other  hand  {Mcndch.  65  a,  Taan.lt h  1,  2)  understand 
by  the  expression  the  first  ordinary  sabbath  day  falling  within 
the  period  of  the  festival,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Karaites 
when  the  first  day  of  massoth  is  a  'day  after  the  sabbath' — i.e., 
a  Sunday — cause  the  offering  of  the  sheaf  to  be  brought,  whilst 
the  Sadducees  in  this  case  hold  the  seventh  massOth  day  to  be 
the  sabbath  of  the  law,  and  postpone  the  offering  of  the  sheaf 
till  the  day  after  :  both  alike  are  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and 
the  meaning  of  the  law. 

To  interpret  the  law,  we  must  not  take  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  regulations  of  P  which  fix  a  definite 
date,  for  the  law  itself  determines  the  occurrence  of  the 
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feast  only  in  accordance  with  the  beginning  of  harvest. 
If  we  are  not  to  resort  to  violence,  we  can  therefore  only 
understand  the  sabbath  as  meaning  the  first  sabbath  in 
harvest.  As  the  harvest,  of  course,  never  began  on  a 
sabbath,  the  offering  of  the  sheaf  could  never  fall  out- 
side the  period  of  the  massoth  feast.  This  last  is  a 
possible  eventuality  in  the  interpretation  of  Nowack  and 
others,  according  to  which  the  first  day  of  the  harvest 
week,  that  is,  of  the  week  on  which  the  harvest  begins, 
is  intended.  See  further,  Dillmann  on  Lev.  23  n,  and 
Nowack,  HA  2i76f. 

In  the  later  observance  of  the  feast  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that   not  P  but   D  was  followed — at  least  in  the 
_    ,  main   point,   that   of   the  slaying  of   the 

lamb  at  the  temple.  As  early  as  in 
2  Ch.  35  if  at  Josiah's  passover  we  find  the  slaughtering 
represented  as  being  done  in  the  court  of  the  temple 
and  by  the  hands  of  the  Levites.  The  blood  of  the 
paschal  lambs  is  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  sacrifice 
sprinkled  by  the  priests  on  the  altar  and  the  fat  burnt ; 
besides  the  paschal  lambs  other  animals  also  are 
sacrificed  as  burnt  offerings.  It  will  hardly  be  assuming 
too  much  to  suppose  that  the  Chronicler  here  had  in 
view  the  passover  celebration  as  it  was  in  his  own  time. 
The  sacrificing  of  the  passover  by  Levites  and  priests  is 
confirmed  also  by  Ezra  6 19  for  the  time  which  it  covers, 
and  by  the  practice  of  later  Judaism  (cp  Pes.  5  iff. 
634). 

The  celebration  at  the  time  of  Christ  was  in  this  wise. 
The  passover  could   be  slain  only  at  Jerusalem  ;    this 
_      ™.  brought    an    immense    concourse    together. 

,'  .  ,  Josephus  (Z?/vi.  9a)  tells  us  that  on  one 
occasion  (some  years  before  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans)  the  number  of  paschal  lambs 
rose  to  256,500  ;  as  at  least  ten  men  must  be  reckoned 
to  each  lamb  this  would  give  us  more  than  two  millions 
and  a.  half  of  men,  not  counting  those  who  were 
ceremonially  disqualified.  Plainly  this  is  a  great 
exaggeration.  Still  it  is  certain  that  the  concourse  was 
so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  it  to  find  room 
within  the  city  itself.  Till  midday  on  14th  Nisan  the 
houses  were  being  rid  of  all  leaven  (Pes.  1 3  _/I  3  6). 
In  the  afternoon  the  paschal  lambs  were  slaughtered  in 
various  quarters  of  the  town,  their  blood  poured  out  by 
the  priests  at  the  altar,  and  the  sacrificial  portions  offered. 
Then  the  lambs  were  again  taken  back  by  the  several 
families  to  their  homes.  Not  fewer  than  ten  men  and 
not  more  than  twenty  ate  one  lamb  together.  The 
bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  cakes  were  dipped  into 
a  kind  of  sweet  sauce  called  haroseth.1  The  meal 
began  with  «.  cup  of  red  wine,  blessed  by  the  head 
of  the  house.  The  eldest  son  then  asked  the  father 
what  was  meant  by  this  feast  and  the  answer  was  given 
by  the  father  or,  it  might  be,  by  the  person  who  read 
the  narrative  of  the  institution.  The  Hallel  (Pss. 
113-114)  was  then  sung,  the  second  cup  was  drunk,  and 
thereupon  the  meal  strictly  so-called  was  eaten.  This 
over,  with  a.  prayer  of  thanksgiving  the  third  cup  was 
brought  forward,  and  blessed  as  before  by  the  head 
of  the  house.  While  Pss.  115-118  were  being  sung,  a 
fourth  cup  was  drunk.  The  Samaritans  have  preserved 
a,  survival  of  the  ancient  blood-rite  in  so  far  as  they 
mark  the  foreheads  of  their  children  with  the  blood  (cp 
the  description  of  the  Samaritan  celebration  in  Baed. 
PalS1)  226 ff.). 

Bochart,  Hierozoicon  (1663),  1  551  ff.  ;    Spencer,  De  le gibus 
HebrtEOrum.  ritualibus  (1685);    Hitzig,   O  stern  und  Pfingsten 

(i837-'38);  Bahr,  Symbolik  des  mosaischen 
18.  Literature.    Knltus,  2  (1839)  613  ff  627 •  ff.;    Hup- 

feld,  Cofttment.  de  primitiva  et  vera, 
Jestorum  afiud  Hebrceos  ratione,  1-3  (1852  f.)  ;  Kedslob,  Die 
biblischen  Angaben  fiber  d.  Stiftung  der  Passahfeier  (1856); 
llachmann,  Die  Festgesetze  des  Pent.  (1858);  Kurtz,  Der 
ATliche  Opferkultus  (1862),  307 ff.  ;  Franz  Delitzsch,  in  Z.f. 
kirchl.  Wiss.  u.  kirchl.  Leben  (1880),  337-347;  Wellhausen, 
Prol.  Zzff.;   Stade,  GVI 1 498-503  ;  Green,  Hebrew  Feasts  in 

1  [A  cake  of  fruit  beaten  up  and  mingled  with  vinegar  (cp  Ar. 
hurdsat)  ;  cp  Pes.  40b  f,  116.2.] 
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rel.  to  rcc.  crit.  hypotheses  concerning  Pent.  (1885);  J.  Muller, 
Versuch.  lib.  d.  Urspr.  u.  die  geschichtl.  Entivickl.  des  Pesach- 
Mazzot- Festes  (1883);  R.  Schafer,  Das  Passah-Mazzot-Fest 
nach  set  mm  Ursprung  u.  j.  iv.  (1900) ;  Trumbull,  The  Blood- 
cwenant  (1893),  230-238 ;  The  Threshold  Covenant  (1896), 
203-222  ;  the  Commentaries  on  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Deuteronomy;  the  Archaeologies  of  Saalschiitz,  De  Wette, 
Ewald,  Keil,  Benzinger,  Nowack,  De  Yisser;  the  relative 
sections  in  the  works  on  biblical  theology  by  Vatke,  Oehler, 
Sehultz,  Smend,  Marti,  Riehm  ;  the  article  '  Passah '  in  the 
dictionaries  of  Wiener,  Schenkel  (Dillmann),  Riehm  (Delitzsch), 
Herzog.  For  the  later  Jewish  customs  see  I  iartolocci,  Bibliotheca 
magna  rabbinica  (1657^),  -  736^;  Lund,  Die  alien  jiidi&i  Inn 
Heiligti'uner,  kerausgegeben  von  Muhl  (1704),  991^  ;  Othu, 
Lex.  rabbin.  ;  Schroder,  Satzungen  und  Gebrauche  ties 
talmudisch-rabbiniscUen  J ' udentums  (1851);  Franz  Delitzsch, 
'Der  Passahritus  zur  Zeit  des  zweiten  Tempels '  in  Ztschr.  fur 
luth.  Tkeol.  und  Kitche  (1855),  257^  i.  b. 

PASTOR.     See  Shepherd,  Ministry,  §  47. 

PASTORAL  EPISTLES,  the  name  given  to  three 
epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Paul,  and  of  which  two 
are  addressed  to  Timothy  and  one  to  Titus.  They  are 
marked  off  from  the  other  Pauline  epistles  by  cli  lain 
common  characteristics  of  language  and  subject-matter, 
and  are  called  '  pastoral '  because  they  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  admonitions  for  the  pastoral  administra- 
tion of  Christian  communities.  None  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  have  given  greater  ground  for  discussion.  As 
they  now  stand,  they  are  commonly  denied  by  modern 
critics  to  Paul,  though  efforts  are  being  made  to 
find  some  partial  justification  of  the  church  tradition 
(cp  Epistolary  Literature,  §  7,  n.  2  ;  col.  1327). 
See  Timothy  (Epistles),  Titus  (Epistle). 

PATARA  (ttatap*.1  Acts  21  1).  Patara  is  de- 
scribed as  a  '  great  city  with  a  harbour,  and  temples 
of  Apollo'  (Strabo,  666).  It  lay  5  or  6  m.  SE.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Xanthus,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  port 
of  the  city  of  Xanthus  which  lay  10  stades  up  the  river 
(Appian,  BC  4  81,  Bpovros  is  Hdrapa  airb  B&vdov 
Harriet,  ^6X11/  eoiKViav  eirtveiq)  jZavdlcjJv}.  It  gained  its 
importance  from  its  situation  on  the  SW.  coast  of 
Lycia,  due  E.  of  Rhodes,  and  consequently  on  the 
track  of  ships  trading  between  the  JEgesrn  and  the 
Levant.  Therefore  Paul,  after  passing  Rhodes,  came 
to  Patara,  voyaging  from  Macedonia  to  Palestine,  and 
there  found  '  a  ship  sailing  over  unto  Phoenicia. '  2  The 
course  thence  was  S.  of  Cyprus  directly  to  Tyre  (v  3). 
It  would  seem  that,  for  ships  sailing  to  Syria,  Patara 
was  the  point  of  departure  for  the  direct  run  through 
the  open  sea  (correct  force  of  5t(nrepu>v  in  v.  2} ;  whilst, 
for  those  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  Myra,  which 
lay  about  35  m.  to  the  E. ,  was  the  point  at  which  the 
Karamanian  coast  was  struck  (cp  Acts  27s)-  A  good 
parallel  to  the  entire  voyage  of  Paul  on  this  occasion  is 
found  in  Livy  37  16, y  for  this  must  at  all  times  have  been 
the  highway  of  maritime  traffic.  The  connection  of 
Patara  with  Phoenicia  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
during  the  war  of  Rome  with  Antiochus  (190  B.C.), 
C.  Livius  was  stationed  there  in  order  to  intercept  the 
Syrian  fleet  (Livy,  37  15). 

Owing  to  its  commercial  importance,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
of  Egypt  improved  the  city,  and  renamed  it  'the  Lycian 
Arsmoe  '  ('Aptrii/orj  r)  ev  Xvklcl,  Strabo,  666);  but  this  title  soon  fell 
into  disuse.  The  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Patara  were 
celebrated  (cp  the  later  coin-types,  and  Herod.  1 182,  Verg.  .En 
4 143,  Hor.  Od.  iii.  464,  Paus.  ix.  41  1).  A  large  triumphal  arch 
with  three  openings,  still  standing,  bears  the  inscription  '  Patara, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Lycian  nation  '  ;  and  there  are  many  other 
remains,  including  those  of  baths  built  by  Vespasian. 

For  description,  see  Beaufort,  Karamania,  $f.  ;   Spratt  and 

1  Pliny  5  100,  Patara,  quce  prius  Paiaros.  On  coins 
gttaraze;  cp  Kalinka's  '  Zur  historischen  Topographie  Lykiens,' 
in  Kiepert's  Festschrift,  1898,  p.  i6iyT  The  coins  begin  about 
440  B.C.     Yldrapa  is,  of  course,  a  neuter  plural. 

2  The  reason  for  Paul's  transshipment  at  Patara  lay  in  the 
fact  that  'he  hasted,  if  it  were  possible  for  him,  to  be  at 
Jerusalem  the  day  of  Pentecost '  (Acts  20  16).  The  ship  in  which 
he  had  come  to  Patara  was  either  going  no  farther,  or  was 
intending  to  call  at  the  Pamphylian  and  Cilician  ports. 

3  Civitates,  quas  prtzlerz>ectus  est,  Miletus  Myndus  Hali- 
carnassus  Cnidus  Cous.  Rhodum  ut  est  ventitm  .  .  .  navigat 
Patara. 
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Forbes,  Travels,  I  30^,  Fellows,  Lycia,  179/  416/,  Benndorf 
and  Niemann,  Lyhia.  yv.  t    w, 

PATHEUS  (TTAeAIOC  [B]),  1  Esd.  923  =  Ezral023, 
Pethahiah,  .=. 

PATHROS  (DiinS)  is  referred  to  in  four  passages  : 
Is.  11 1  (jSajSuWiai  [BNAQ],  Phcthras)  ;  Jer.  44  i  (jrafloupijs 
[t'en.]  [BHAQ]),  v.  15  (iraOovpi)  [ii.  -6vpt),  «"],  77)  irafloupr);  [Q], 
Filatures);  Ezek.  till  14  ((J>a«iopri!  [gen.]  [BQ],  irafloupijs  [A], 
adnot.  i|/wp.ou  tultthlo.  [Q»»f,']),  80  I4t  O/>a0wp7/s  [B],  TraBovpys 
[A\,  tpaOovprjt  [Q],  Phathitrcs). 

It  is  usually  held  that  l'athros  (  =  Eg.  p  1  tl  rsil,  '  the 
south  land,'  Copt,  pto  rii  or  pteres /  Ass.  palurisi) 
means  Upper  Egypt  (see  Egypt,  §  43  ;  Geography, 
S  15  [6]  ;  Erman,  ZATU  '  10 118  [1890]  ;  Del.  Par. 
310;  Schr.  KGF  283/).  Plausible  as  the  theory  is, 
it  must  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  the  belief1 
that  prophecies  as  well  as  narratives  have  sometimes 
been  so  edited  as  to  obtain  a  new  and  very  different 
geographical  and  historical  reference.  That  '  Pathros ' 
means  '  upper  Egypt '  in  the  passages  as  they  now 
stand,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  has  yet  to  be  ascertained 
whether  the  original  writer  really  had  '  upper  Egypt '  in 
his  mind,  (a)  In  the  first  passage  (Is.  lln)  there  is 
clearly  no  certainty  that  this  is  the  case.  Now  that 
it  has  been  maintained  that  there  was  probably  an 
Edomite  captivity  of  the  Jews  (see  Obadiah  [Book],  §  7), 
and  that  '  Asshur '  is  not  unfrequently  miswritten  for 
'Geshur,'  and  'Babel'  and  '  Elam '  for  'Jerahmeel,' 
and  also  that  in  Gen.  IO14  Pathrusim  [q.  v. ]  is  most 
probably  a  distortion  of  Sarephathini,  it  becomes,  to 
say  the  least,  possible  that  the  original  reading  of  Is. 
11 11  was,  'from  Geshur  and  from  Misrim,  and  from 
Zarepkath,  and  from  Cush,  and  from  Jerahmeel,  and 
from  the  Zarhites,  and  from  the  Arabians '  (cp  <S)'s 
^a/3u\uc(as  =  l733  =  '?NDnT,  and  see  Crit.  Bib.),  (b)  In 
Jer.  44 1  we  read  of  '  all  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  D'lsD,  who  dwelt  at  Migdol,  and  at  Tahpanhes,  and 
at  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of  Pathros,'  and  in  u.  15 
of  '  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  DnsD,  in 
Pathros.'  Beke,  however,  has  already  expressed  the 
view  {Orig.  Bib.  I307)  that  the  places  referred  to  are 
in  a  N.  Arabian  D'lsD.  This  appears  to  be  correct  ; 
only  it  must  be  added  that  the  names,  except  Migdol, 
have  been  corrupted.  Migdol  (a  common  Hebrew 
term)  is  not  improbably  the  Migdal-cusham  which  under- 
lies the  Migdal-shechem  of  Judg.  946  (see  Shechem, 
Tower  of)  ;  Tahpanhes  and  Noph  have  arisen  out  of 
Naphtuhim  [y.w.];  Pathros  =  Zarephath.  (c)  Ezek. 
29 14  occurs  in  a  prophecy  which  (like  that  in  Jer.  46) 
has  not  improbably  been  altered  and  expanded  from  a 
prophecy  on  Misrim  (Musur  in  N.  Arabia)  ;  cp 
Paradise,  §  i.  The  original  reading  must  have  been 
very  different  from  what  now  stands  in  MT,  and  very 
possibly  was,  '  and  I  will  cause  them  to  return  to  the 
land  of  Zarephath,  to  the  land  of  Jerahmeel. '  (d)  In 
Ezek.  30 14  the  traditional  text  reads  '  Pathros,  Zoan, 
No. '  But  the  original  reading  of  the  second  name  was 
probably  'Zoar'  —  i.e.,  '  Missur  '  (see  Zoar),  whilst 
'  No-[amon] '  seems  to  have  come  from  '  Ammon '  (a 
not  uncommon  corruption  of  Jerahmeel),  and  '  Pathros  ' 
from  '  Zarephath. '  Cp  Pi-bf.seth,  Tahpanhes.  The 
student  will  remember  that  when  the  ancient  editors 
have  been  proved  to  have  used  much  uncritical  con- 
jecture, it  is  the  duty  of  modern  critics  to  employ  the 
ordinary  means  of  critical  restoration  of  the  original 
text.  T.  K.  c. 

PATHRUSIM  (D'pnriS),  a  'son'  of  Mizraim,  Gen. 
IO14  (rr<vrpoctoNieiM'  [A  and  A"'  in  i  Ch.],  n*,Tpo- 
conoeim  IE],  -ieiM  [L]),  1  Ch.  list  (<p&9epooceiM 
[L,  om.  B]).  If,  however,  we  are  to  point  D'isp,  Misrim, 
'n3  will  be  a  corruption  of  D'nsns,  Sarephathim  (the  list 
containing  only  S.  Palestine  peoples).      See  Mizraim, 

§2*. 

1  See  Crit.  Bib.,  and  cp  Gii.ead,  Merathaim,  Paradise, 
Shechem,  Tyke. 
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Marquart  (.Fund.  26)  would  read  Q'DinS  in  Jer.  46 gb  for  the 
superfluous  •^■£:n-  If  s°»  it  would  be  best  to  go  a  step  farther 
and  read  c'nrii;-  a"d  suppose  that  a  prophecy  against  Misrim 
has  1»clii  : l I l (_  1 1_- 1 1  and  expanded  into  a  prophecy  against 
Mizraim.       Cp  I'm  Till--  I  ,  §45.  T.  K.  C. 

PATMOS  (h  nATMOC  ;  Rev.  19).  Patmos,  now 
called  Patino,  is  a  barren  rocky  island,  about  10  m. 
„.,  long  and  5  m.  wide  {Pliny,  //TV 4 23,  Patmos, 
ciriuitu  trigmta  mi  Ilia  passuum),  in  that 
section  of  the  ^Egean  which  was  called  the  Icarian  Sea, 
between  Samos  and  Cos  <  Strabo,  488).  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  feature  in  the  scene  viewed  by  Paul  in  his  voyage 
from  .Samos,  20  m.  to  the  X.,  to  Cos  (Acts  20 15  21 1  ; 
cp  E.  I  >.  Clark,  Travels,  2194).  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  (833  =  428  B.C.) — its  sole  appearance 
in  ancient  history,  though  the  ruins  of  the  Hellenic 
town  on  the  height  between  the  inlets  of  La  Scala  (E.) 
and  Merika  (VY\)  would  point  to  a  certain  degree  of 
prosperity,  of  which  we  have  otherwise  no  hint.  The 
island  must,  in  fact,  have  been  of  some  importance,  as 
its  harbour  is  one  of  the  safest  in  all  the  Greek  islands. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  also  it  flourished,  and  from  its  palms  was 
known  as  Palmosa,:  the  degradation  of  the  vegetation  is  some- 
what foolishly  attributed  to  Turkish  rule.  The  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  island  are  united  by  two  isthmuses,  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  between  which  rises  the  ruin-crowned 
height  above  mentioned.  On  the  E.  of  the  southernmost 
isthmus  lies  the  port:  the  town  is  farther  S.,  round  the 
Monastery  of  St.  John. 

Patmos  owes  its  celebrity  in  NT  history  entirely  to 
the  mention  of  it  in  Rev.  1 9.  Under  the  Empire, 
islands  were  largely  used  as  places  of 
banishment — e.g.,  Domitian  banished 
Flavia  Domitilla,  suspected  of  being  a. 
Christian,  to  Pontia  (Eus.  HE  iii.  18  5  ;  Dio  Cass. 
67  m).1  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  writers  that  the 
influence  of  the  natural  features  of  the  view  from  the 
highest  summit  of  the  island  may  be  traced  in  the 
imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  :  references  to  the  sea  are 
unusually  frequent  (Rev.  46  614  13i  152  I620).  [But 
see  Apocalypse  ;  also  John  (Son  of  Zebedee),  §  9.] 
The  entire  southern  section  of  the  island  belongs  to 
the  Monastery  of  St.  John  the  Divine  (founded  by 
St.  Christodulos  in  1088,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple),  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill  {St.  Elias, 
about  800  ft. ).      Lower  down  is  a  second  monastery, 
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that  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  is  shown  the  cave 
(rb  <rn-q\a.Lov  ttjs  ' AiroKaXtycm)  wherein  the  Revelation 
was  delivered.  The  cave  is  now  a  chapel  :  '  in  one 
part  of  the  roof  a  rent  is  pointed  out,  where  the  rock 
was  broken  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revelation, 
and  from  a  somewhat  deeper  cleft  in  this  the  Divine 
voice  is  said  to  have  proceeded '  (Tozer,  The  Islands 
of  the  sEgean,  178/.). 

For  description  of  Hellenic  ruins,  see  Memoirs  Relating  to 
Turkey,  ed.  Walpole,  22943^;  H.  F.  Tozer,  The  Islands  0/ 
the  sEgean,  1890,  p.  178/!  Most  complete  account  by 
V.  Guerin,  in  his  Description  de  Vile  de  Patmos  et  de  Samos, 
1856;  with  map  of  the  island.  For  the  legends  of  St.  John  at 
Patmos,  see  the  MS  of  the  monastery,  entitled  At  ireptoSot  toO 
QeoKoyov,  composed  by  Prochorus  his  disciple  (analysed  by 
Guerin,  op.  cit.  -zof. ;  it  contains  the  composition  of  the  Gospel 
only,  not  the  Apocalypse).  w.  J.  VV. 

PATRIARCH  (ttatpi&pxhc.  i-e- ,  head  of  a  ttatpia 

or  family),  a  designation  applied  in  NT  to  Abraham  (Heb.  7  4), 
to  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  (Acts  7  syC),  and  to  David  (Acts  2  29). 
In  4  Mace.  7  19  mention  is  made  of  oi.  jra-i-pi apxat  Vf*-wv  'A/3paajjL, 
Itraajc,  la/ciap,  and  in  4  Mace.  113  25  of  A.  Kai  I.  kcu  1.  «ai  irdvTes 
01  TTarpiapxai.  InrCh.2431©  tl'Nin  P13N  ('  principal  fathers') 
is  represented  by  Tra.Tpia.pxai  Apaafi  [B],  irarpiai  A  pus  [A],  irarpia. 
tov  TrpaJTou  [L];  in  2  Ch.  19s  26 12  Trarpiapvat  (oi  apyocTes 
rtav  -rraTptdv  [L]  in  2  Ch.  2<_i  ir)  renders  pi^Nn  Vtl~\  (AV  '  chief  of 
the  fathers, '  KV  '  head  of  fathers'  [houses] '),  in  1  Ch.  2722  D'Hy 
(AV  '  princes,"  RV  'captains,'  ot  dpvovres  [L]),  in  2  Ch.  23  20 
mxen  "It;'  (l'^V  '  captains  of  hundreds,'  tous  (.KarovTapxpy^  [L]). 

PATROBAS  (TTATpoBAC.  abbrev.  from  Patrobius) 
is  one  of  five  who  with  'the  brethren  that  are  with 
them'  are  saluted  in  Rom.  16 14.  They  seem  to  have 
been  heads  of  Christian  households,  or  perhaps  class 
leaders  of  some  sort. 

The  lists  of  Pseudo  -  Dorotheus  and  Pseudo  -  Hippolytus 
represent  Patrobas  as  bishop  of  Puteoli.     Cp  Romans. 

The  name  was  borne  by  a  contemporary  of  Nero,  a  freedman  ; 
cp  Tac.  Hist.  1 49  2  95. 

PATROCLUS  (ttatpokAoy  [AV]),  the  father  of 
Nicanor  [ff-v.]  (2  Mace.  89). 

PAU  (WS;  <borcop[ADEL]),  Gen.  3639-  or  Pai1 
(U?B;  <p0(-TC0P  [BA],  4>AfTfA  CL])-  *  Ch-  1  so,  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Hadad,  a  king  of  Edom.  Probably 
we  should  follow  (55  and  read  *Viy3,  Peor  (so  Ball). 
See  Bela,  2,  Hadad  (2),  Peor. 
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1.  The  older  . 
view. 


Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  not  one 
of  the  original  twelve,  but  only  at  a  later  date  added 
,  by  the  Lord  himself  to  the  circle  of  his 
more  intimate  followers,  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  zealous,  if  not  the  most 
zealous,  of  them  all.      A  Jew  by  birth,  brought  up  in 

1  Especially  so  used  were  the  islands  of  Gyara  (G  yarns)  and 
Stmphus  in  the  ./Egean  (cp  Tac.  Ann.  3  68  430  15  71  :  Juv.  Sat. 
1  73,  attde  a  liquid  brevibtts  Gyaris  et  carcere  d/'gnum,  and  id. 
6563  10  1 70). 
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In  'Acts  of  Paul'  (§  45). 
Home  of  '  Paulinism '  (§  46). 
'  Paulinism'  characteristic  of  Epistles  (§47). 
History  of  '  Paulinism  '  (§  48). 
Post-'  Pauline  '  epistles  (§  49). 
Apocryphal  Epistles,  Acts,  etc.  (§  50). 
W.  C.  v.  M. 

precepts    of    the   law, 


the  strictest 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  Christianity  then  beginning  to 
emerge  into  prominence,  as  a  youth  he  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  (Acts  758-83). 
Anon,  while  '  breathing  threatening  and  slaughter 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord'  (Acts  9  1),  his  career 
is  arrested  and  he  is  converted  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
(Acts  92-2).  Once  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  hence- 
1  The  reading  is  certainly  false.  Targ.,  .Fesh.,  Vg.,  and 
many  Heb.  MSS  read  1^3. 
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forth,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  devotes  to  its  service 
for  all  the  rest  of  his  life  all  his  rare  gifts  of  intellect 
and  hecrrt,  his  unmatched  courage,  his  immovable 
fidelity.  Finally,  after  long  and  indefatigable  wander- 
ings, including  three  great  (missionary)  journeys, 
probably  about  the  year  64  A. D. ,  while  still  in  the  full 
vigour  of  manhood,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome. 
Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  in  his  13  {14)  canonical  epistles.  Apart  from  one 
or  two  comparatively  unimportant  traditions,  these  are 
our  sole  and  abundantly  sufficient  sources  of  information. 

So  thought  and  spoke  almost  all  scholars  of  all 
schools,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  that  was  left 
for  scholarship  was  to  determine  as  exactly  as  possible 
the  precise  order  of  the  events  in  detail  and  the  proper 
light  in  which  to  view  them,  so  as  to  gain  a  picture  as 
faithful  and  complete  as  possible  of  the  great  apostle's 
life  and  activities.  That  Acts  and  the  Epistles  might 
be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  credible  throughout,  was 
questioned  by  no  one. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century   the 

situation  was  completely  altered.      Criticism  had  learned 

_  ...  .  to    concern    itself    seriously    with    the 

. '  .    lf    contents    of  Acts,    and   to    inquire  as 

ill  nrst  tQ    lne   genumeness  0f  certain   of  the 

of  nineteenth         (     }   Pauline       .  u      as   read   . 
century.       thJe  i^ 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  already  been  excluded  from 
the  group  by  Carlstadt  (1520),  and  among  those  who  followed 
him  in  this  were  Luther,  Calvin,  Grotius  iob.  1681),  and  Semler 
(ob.  1791).  E.  Evanson  in  1792  raised  some  doubts  as  to  the 
Pauline  origin  of  Romans,  Ephesians,  Colossians  ;  J.  E.  C. 
Schmidt  in  1798  as  to  that  of  1  and  2  Thessalonians  ;  Eichhorn 
(1804),  Schleiermacher  (1807),  de  Wette  (1826)  as  to  Timothy 
and  Titus ;  Usteri  in  1824,  as  also  de  Wette  and  Schleiermacher, 
following  Evanson,  as  to  Ephesians.  By  1835  F.  C.  von  Baur 
had  given  the  coup  de  grate  to  the  'so-called  Pastoral  Epistles,' 
Kern  to  2  Thessalonians  in  1830  ;  Semler  in  1776,  followed  by 
others,  denied  the  unity  of  2  Corinthians. 

Baur,  incidentally  in  his  Pastoralbriefe  (p.  79),  declared 
that  we  possess  only  four  letters  of  Paul  with*  regard 
to  the  genuineness  of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt — Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Romans.  This 
thesis  became  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building. 

F.  C.  von  Baur,  the  founder  of  what  was  called,  from 
the  university  in  which  he  taught,  the  Tubingen  school, 
-  j.  laid  the  foundation  in  his  Paulus  (1845  ;  t2', 

after  the  author's  death  in  i860,  by  E.  Zeller, 
1 866- 1 867  ;  ET  by  Menzies,  2  vols. ,  1873-1875).  In 
Baur's  view,  Acts,  and  also  such  epistles  as  were  not 
from  the  pen  of  Paul  (Peter,  or  James)  himself,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  '  tendency '-writings,  designed  to  make 
peace  or  to  establish  it,  as  between  Peter  and  Paul, 
the  assumed  heads  of  two  parties  or  schools  in  early 
Christianity  which  were  called  by  their  names — 
Petrinists  and  Paulinists,  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile 
Christians  ;  parties  which  he  held  to  have  lived,  like 
Peter  and  Paul  themselves,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  decease  of  these  great  leaders,  in  bitter  hostility 
towards  one  another  until,  so  far  as  they  did  not  lose 
themselves  in  various  heresies  to  right  or  to  left,  they 
became  merged  in  one  another  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  church.  For  the  historian  the  all-important 
task  now  became  that  of  discerning  clearly  the  un- 
questionably genuine  element  in  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
on  which  alone  weight  could  be  laid.  With  them  could 
be  combined  only  those  elements  in  Acts  which  were 
seen  not  to  be  in  contradiction  with  the  epistles. 

This  standpoint,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  divergences 
of  subordinate  importance,  was  accepted  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  by  many  scholars  ;  among  others  by 
E.  Zeller,  A.  Schwegler,  K.  R.  Kostlin,  K.  Planck, 
A.  Ritschl  (1849), 1  A.  Hilgenfeld,  G.  Volkmar,  H. 
Lang,  A.  Hausrath,  K.  Holsten,  R.  A.  Lipsius,  C. 
Weizsacker,  H.   J.  Holtzmann,  O.  Pfleiderer — we  may 

1  In  the  second  edition  of  his  Entstehung,  however,  Ritschl 
abandoned  the  Tubingen  position. 
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safely  say,  in  short,  by  the  entire  '  old  guard'  of  liberal 
theology — so,  too,  in  France;  in  Holland  also,  until 
quite  recently,  by  the  whole  modern  school ;  and  in 
England  among  others  by  W.  R.  Cassells,  the  long 
anonymous  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  (vols.  1 
and  2,  1874  ;  vol.  3,  1877),  and  by  S.  Davidson 
{Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  NT,  2  vols.  ;  I3',  1894). 
This  also  was,  on  the  whole,  the  point  of  view 
occupied  by  E.  Hatch  when  he  contributed  to  Ency. 
BritS*\  18  (1885),  the  article  '  Paul,'  from  which  the 
following  §§  (4-32)  of  the  present  article  are  taken,  a  few 
short  notes  only  being  added  within  square  brackets. 

w.  c.  v.  M. 


A.  Earlier  [i.e.,  Tubingen)  Criticism. 
'Saul,    who    is    also    (called)    Paul'    [SauXos 


koX 


IlaOXoy,  Acts  I.39]  was  a  'Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews' — 

4  Orieinand  ''"''  of  pure  Jewish  descent  unmixed 
°  with  Gentile  blood — of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 

jamin (Rom.  Hi  2  Cor.  II22  Phil.  3s). 
In  Acts  it  is  stated  that  he  was  born  at  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia  (9n  21 39  223);  but  in  the  fourth  century 
there  still  lingered  a  tradition  that  his  birthplace  was 
Giscala,  the  last  of  the  fortress-towns  of  Galilee  which 
held  out  against  Rome  (Jerome,  De  vir.  illustr.  100  s  ; 
Ad  Philem.  523). l 

The  fact  that  Paul  was  called  by  two  names  has  been 
accounted  for  in  various  ways.  Saul  (the  Aramaic 
form,  used  only  as  a  vocative,  and  in  the  narratives  of 
his  conversion,  Acts  94 17  22713  2614;  elsewhere  the 
Hellenised  form,  2a0Xos)  was  a  natural  name  for  1 
Benjamite  to  give  to  his  son,  in  memory  of  the  first  of 
Jewish  kings  ;  Paul  is  more  difficult  of  explanation.  It 
is  first  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  conversion  of 
Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus  (Acts  13 7), 
and  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  either  that  Paul 
himself  adopted  the  name  in  compliment  to  his  first 
Gentile  convert  of  distinction,  or  that  the  writer  of 
Acts  intended  to  imply  that  it  was  so  adopted.  Others 
have  thought  that  it  was  assumed  by  Paul  himself  after 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  and  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  paulus  in  the  sense  either  of  '  least 
among  the  apostles,'  or  'little  of  stature.'  These  and 
many  similar  conjectures,  however,  may  probably  be  set 
aside  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  double 
name  from  the  first,  one  Aramaic  or  Hebrew,  and  the 
other  Latin  or  Greek,  like  Simon  Peter,  John  Mark, 
Simeon  Niger,  Joseph  Justus  ;  this  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  [that  in  those  days  many  people  had 
in  Greek  and  Latin  two  or  more  names,  of  which  there 
are  many  examples  in  the  Oxyr.  Pap.  i.  ii.  ;  and]  that 
Paul  was  not  an  uncommon  name  in  Syria  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  (instances  will  be  found  in 
the  Index  Nominum  to  Boeckh's  Corp.  Inscr.  Grac. 
[Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  i.  98  205,  its,  ii.  9  308]).  Whatever 
be  its  origin,  Paul  is  the  only  name  used  by  himself,  or 
used  of  him  by  others  when  once  he  had  entered  into 
the  Roman  world  outside  Palestine.  Acts  speaks  of 
his  having  been  a  Roman  citizen  ['Pw/ttuos,  like  Attalus 
6  Xpumavds,  condemned  to  be  thrown  before  the  wild 
animals  at  Lyons,  Eus.  HE  v.  1  44  47  50]  by  birth  (Acts 
2228  ;  cp  I637  2327),  a  statement  which  also  has  given 
rise  to  several  conjectures,  because  there  is  no  clue  to  the 
ground  upon  which  his  claim  to  citizenship  was  based. 
Some  modern  writers  question  the  fact,  considering  the 
statement  to  be  part  of  the  general  colouring  which  the 
writer  of  Acts  is  supposed  to  give  to  his  narrative  ;  and 
some  also  question  the  fact,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  support  it,  of  the  appeal  to  the  emperor. 

That  Paul  received  part  of  his  education  at  Tarsus, 

1  It  was  an  Ebionite  slander  that  he  was  not  a  Jew  at  all, 
but  a  Greek  [who  wished  to  marry  a  Jewish  priest's  daughter  at 
Jerusalem,  for  that  reason  became  a  proselyte  and  had  himself 
circumcised,  but,  when  the  girl  refused  to  marry  him,  got  angry 
and  began  to  write  against  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
whole  law]  (Epiphan.  Hcer.  30 16). 
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which  was  a  great  seat  of  learning,   is  a  possible  in- 

5.  Education.   fcr?nce  ,from  his  use  of  some  of  the 
technical  terms  which  were  current  in 

the  Greek  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ;  but, 
since  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  style  was  one  of  the  chief  studies  of  those 
schools,  Paul's  imperfect  command  of  Greek  syntax 
seems  to  show  that  this  education  did  not  go  very  far 
[cp  Hellenism,  §  9].  That  he  received  the  main 
part  of  his  education  from  Jewish  sources  is  not  only 
probable  from  the  fact  that  his  family  were  Pharisees, 
but  certain  from  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  his 
writings  [though  his  language  and  style  betray  the 
genuine  Greek ;  cp  W.  C.  van  Manen,  Paulus, 
2186-190  3156-160;  A.  Deissmann,  GGA,  1896,  pp. 
767-769  ;  E.  L.  Hicks,  Stud.  bibl.  5  (1896),  pp.  1-14]. 
According  to  Acts,  his  teacher  was  Gamaliel,  who,  as 
the  grandson  of  Hillel,  took  a  natural  place  as  the  head 
of  the  moderate  school  of  Jewish  theologians  ;  nor,  in 
spite  of  the  objection  that  the  fanaticism  of  the  disciple 
was  at  variance  with  the  moderation  of  the  master, 
does  the  statement  seem  in  itself  improbable.  A  more 
important  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  state- 
ment that  Jerusalem  was  the  place  of  Paul's  education  is 
the  fact  that  in  that  case  his  education  must  have  been 
going  on  at  the  time  of  the  preaching  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ.  That  he  had  not  seen  Jesus  Christ 
during  his  ministry  seems  to  be  clear,  for  a  comparison 
of  1  Cor.  9 1  with  158  appears  to  limit  his  sight  of  him 
to  that  which  he  had  at  his  conversion,  and  the 
'knowing  Christ  after  the  flesh'  of  2  Cor.  5 16  is  used 
not  of  personal  acquaintance  but  of  '  carnal '  as  opposed 
to  '  spiritual '  understanding  ;  nor  does  the  difficulty 
seem  to  be  altogether  adequately  explained  away  by  the 
hypothesis  which  some  writers  have  adopted,  that  Paul 
was  temporarily  absent  from  Jerusalem  at  the  times 
when  Jesus  Christ  was  there.  Like  all  Jewish  boys, 
Paul  learnt  a  trade,  that  of  tent-making  ;  this  was  a 
natural  employment  for  one  of  Cilician  origin,  since 
the  hair  of  the  Cilician  goat  was  used  to  make  a  canvas 
(cilicia)  which  was  specially  adapted  for  the  tents  used 
by  travellers  on  the  great  routes  of  commerce,  or  by 
soldiers  on  their  campaigns  (cp  Philo,  De  anim.  idon. 
sacrif.  i.  2238  ed.  Mang.  ;  and  see  Cilicia,  §  3,  end). 
Whether  he  was  married  or  not  is  a  question  which 
has  been  disputed  from  very  early  times  ;  the  expressions 
in  1  Cor.  7  8  95  were  taken  by  Tertullian  to  imply  that 
he  was  not,  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
to  imply  that  he  had  once  been,  but  had  become  a 
widower. 

The  beginning  of  Paul's  active  life  was  doubtless  like 
its  maturity  ;  it  was  charged  with  emotion.  He  himself 
6  Inner  life  £'ves  a  graPmc  sketch  of  its  inner  history. 
His  conversion  to  Christianity  was  not 
the  first  great  change  that  he  had  undergone.  '  I  was 
alive  without  the  law  once'  (Rom.  79)-  He  had  lived 
in  his  youth  a  pure  and  guileless  life.  He  had  felt  that 
which  is  at  once  the  charm  and  the  force  of  such  a  life, 
the  unconsciousness  of  wrong.  But,  while  his  fellow- 
disciples  in  the  rabbinical  schools  had  been  content  to 
dissect  the  text  of  the  sacred  code  with  a  minute 
anatomy,  the  vision  of  a  law  of  God  which  transcended 
both  text  and  comment  had  loomed  upon  him  like 
a  new  revelation.  AVith  the  sense  of  law  had  come 
the  sense  of  sin.  It  was  like  the  first  dawn  of  con- 
science. He  awoke  as  from  a  dream.  The  command- 
ment came.'  It  was  intended  to  be  '  unto  life,'  but  he 
found  it  to  be  '  unto  death '  ;  for  it  opened  up  to  him 
infinite  possibilities  of  sinning  :  '  I  had  not  known  lust 
except  the  law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  lust.'  The 
possibilities  of  sinning  became  lures  which  drew  him  on 
to  forbidden  and  hated  ground  :  'sin,  finding  occasion 
through  the  commandment,  beguiled  me  and  through 
it  slew  me'  (Rom.  77-")-  This  was  his  inner  life,  and 
no  man  has  ever  analysed  it  with  «.  more  penetrating 
and  graphic  power. 
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In   his    outward  life  this  sense  of   the   law   of  God 

became    to    Paul    an    overpowering     stimulus.       The 

c\  ji-f     stronger    the     consciousness'  of    his 

7.  Outward  lite.  personal  faimret  the  greater  the  im- 
pulse of  his  zeal.  The  vindication  of  the  honour  of 
God  by  persecuting  heretics,  which  was  an  obligation 
upon  all  pious  Jews,  was  for  him  a  supreme  duty.  He 
became  not  only  a  persecutor  but  a  leader  among 
persecutors  (Gal.  1 14). 

What  Paul  felt  was  a  very  frenzy  of  hate ;  he  '  breathed 
threatening  and  slaughter,'  like  the  snorting  of  a  war-horse 
before  a  battle,  against  the  renegade  Jews  who  believed  in  a 
false  Messiah  (Acts  9  1  26  11).  His  enthusiasm  had  been  known 
before  the  popular  outbreak  which  led  to  Stephen's  death,  for 
the  witnesses  to  the  martyr's  stoning  'laid  down  their  clothes' 
at  his  feet  (Acts  7  58),  and  he  took  a  prominent  place  in  the 
persecution  which  followed.  He  himself  speaks  of  having 
made  havoc'  of  the  community  at  Jerusalem,  spoiling  it  like 
a  captured  city  (Gal.  11323);  in  the  more  detailed  account  of 
Acts  he  went  from  house  to  house  to  search  out  and  drag  forth 
to  punishment  the  adherents  of  the  new  heresy  (S  3).  When  his 
victims  came  before  the  Jewish  courts  he  tried,  probably  by 
scourging,  to  force  them  to  apostatise  (26  11)  ;  in  some  cases  he 
voted  for  their  death  (224  26  10). 

The  persecution  spread  from  Jerusalem  to  Judasa, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee  (931);  but  Paul,  with  the  same 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  afterwards  showed  itself  in  his 
missionary  journeys,  was  not  content  with  the  limits  of 
Palestine.  He  sought  and  obtained  from  the  synagogue 
authorities  at  Jerusalem  letters  similar  to  those  which, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  popes  gave  to  the  '  militia 
Jesu  Christi  contra  hasreticos. '  The  ordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  synagogues  was  for  the  time  set  aside  ; 
the  special  commissioner  was  empowered  to  take  as 
prisoners  to  Jerusalem  any  whom  he  found  to  belong 
to  'The  Way.'  Of  the  great  cities  which  lay  near 
Palestine,  Damascus  was  the  most  promising,  if  not 
the  only  field  for  such  a  commission.  At  Antioch  and 
at  Alexandria,  though  the  Jews,  of  whom  there  were 
very  many,  enjoyed  a  large  amount  of  independence 
and  had  their  own  governor,  the  Roman  authorities 
would  probably  have  interfered  to  prevent  the  extreme 
measures  which  Paul  demanded.  At  Damascus,  where 
also  the  Jews  were  many  and  possibly  had  their  own 
civil  governor  (2  Cor.  11 32),  the  Arabian  prince  Aretas 
(Haritha),  who  then  held  the  city,  might  naturally  be 
disposed  to  let  an  influential  section  of  the  population 
deal  as  they  pleased  with  their  refractory  members. 

On  Paul's  way  to  Damascus  occurred  an  event  which 
has  proved  to  be  of  transcendent   importance  for  the 

„    -,  .        religious     history    of    mankind.       He 

8.  Conversion.  ,     5  ^u-.u      u.uvr      a 

became  a  Christian  by  what  he  believed 

to  be  the  personal  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Paul's 
own  accounts  of  the  event  are  brief;  but  they  are  at 
the  same  time  emphatic  and  uniform. 

'  It  pleased  God  ...  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me'  (Gal.  1  16); 
'  have  I  not  seen  Jesus  our  Lord '  (1  Cor.  9  1) ;  '  last  of  all  he 
was  seen  of  me  also  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time '  (1  Cor.  15  8, 
where  ait£07}  Ko.fj.oC  must  be  read  in  the  sense  of  the  parallel 
expressions  &<\>$ri  Kij^a,  etc.  ;  in  other  words,  Paul  puts  the 
appearance  to  himself  on  a  level  with  the  appearances  to  the 
apostles  after  the  resurrection).  These  accounts  give  no  details 
of  the  circumstances.  Paul's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  such 
details  was  probably  different  from  that  which  has  been  attached 
to  them  in  later  times. 

The  accounts  in  Acts  are  more  elaborate  ;  they  are 
three,  one  in  the  continuous  narrative  (93-19),  a.  second 
in  the  address  on  the  temple  stairs  (226-2i),  a  third  in 
the  speech  to  Agrippa  (2612-18);  they  all  differ  in 
details,  they  all  agree  in  substance  ;  the  differences  are 
fatal  to  the  stricter  theories  of  verbal  inspiration,  but 
they  do  not  constitute  a  valid  argument  against  the 
general  truth  of  the  narrative. 

It  is  natural  to  find  that  the  accounts  of  an  event 
which  lies  so  far  outside  the  ordinary  experience  of  men 
have  been  the  object  of  much  hostile  criticism.  The 
earliest  denial  of  its  reality  is  found  in  the  Judseo- 
Christian  writings  known  as  the  Clementine  Homilies, 
where  Simon  Magus  is  told  that  visions  and  dreams 
may  come  from  demons  as  well  as  from  God  {Clem. 
Horn.  17 13-19)-  The  most  important  of  later  denials 
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are  those  of  the  Tubingen  school,  which  explain  the 
narratives  in  Acts  either  as  a  translation  into  the 
language  of  historical  fact  of  the  figurative  expressions 
of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  soul,  and  the 
consequent  change  from  spiritual  darkness  to  light  [e.g. , 
Baur,  Paul,  ET  I76  ;  Zeller,  Acts,  ET  I289),  or  as  an 
ecstatic  vision  (Holsten,  Zum  Evangelium  d.  Paulus  u, 
d.  Petrus,  3-1 14).  But  against  all  the  difficulties  and 
apparent  incredibilities  of  the  narratives  there  stand  out 
the  clear  and  indisputable  facts  that  the  persecutor  was 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  believer,  and  that  to  his 
dying  day  he  never  ceased  to  believe  and  to  preach  that 
he  had  'seen  Jesus.' 

Nor  was  it  only  that  Paul  had  seen  Jesus  ;  the  gospel 
which  he  preached,  as  well  as  the  call  to  preach  it,  was 
due  to  this  revelation.  It  had  '  pleased 
God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him  that  he 
'  might  preach  him  among  the  Gentiles  '  (Gal.  1 12  15/". ). 
He  had  received  the  special  mark  of  God's  favour, 
which  consisted  in  his  apostleship,  that  all  nations 
might  obev  and  believe  the  gospel  (Rom.  1  5,  cp  12 3 
I515/.).  He  had  been  entrusted  with  a  secret 
{fivarriptop)  which  had  '  been  kept  in  silence  through 
times  eternal,"  but  which  it  was  now  his  special  office 
to  make  known  (Rom.  II25  3  6 25/!  ;  and  even  more 
prominently  in  the  later  epistles,  Eph.  I9  3  2-9  619  Col. 
I26/.  43).  This  secret  was  that  'the  Gentiles  are 
fellow-heirs,  and  fellow-members  of  the  body,  and 
fellow -partakers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  through 
the  gospel.'  This  is  the  key  to  all  Paul's  subsequent 
history.  He  was  the  'apostle  of  the  Gentiles,'  and 
that  'not  from  men,  neither  through  man'  (Gal.  li); 
and  so  thoroughly  was  the  conviction  of  his  special 
mission  wrought  into  the  fibres  of  his  nature,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  full  credence  to  statements  which  appear 
to  be  at  variance  with  it. 

Of  his  life  immediately  after  his  conversion  Paul 
himself  gives  a.  clear  account  :  '  I  conferred  not  with 
in  Antn  ^esn  and  blood,  neither  went  I  up  to 
bio '  anhv  Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  apostles 
°  p  '"  before  me  ;  but  I  went  away  into  Arabia  ' 
(Gal.  1 16/  ).  The  reason  of  his  retirement,  to  what- 
ever place  it  may  have  been1  (see  Arabia,  §  4),  is  not 
far  to  seek.  A  great  mental,  no  less  than  a  great  bodily, 
convulsion  naturally  calls  for  a  period  of  rest  ;  and  the 
consequences  of  his  new  position  had  to  be  drawn  out 
and  realised  before  he  could  properly  enter  upon  the 
mission-work  which  lay  before  him.  From  'Arabia' he 
returned  to  Damascus  (Gal.  1 17),  and  there  began  not 
only  his  preaching  of  the  gospel  but  also  the  long  series 
of  '  perils  from  his  own  countrymen,'  which  constitute 
so  large  a  part  of  the  circumstances  of  his  subsequent 
history  (Acts  923-25  2  Cor.  II26  32/). 

It  was  not  until  'after  three  years,'  though  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  reckoning  begins  from  his  conversion 
or  from  his  return  to  Damascus,  that  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  ;  his  purpose  in  going  was  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Peter,  and  he  stayed  with  him  fifteen  days 
(Gal.  1 18).  Of  his  life  at  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion 
there  appear  to  have  been  erroneous  accounts  current 
even  in  Paul's  own  lifetime,  for  he  adds  the  emphatic 
attestation,  as  of  a  witness  on  his  oath,  that  the  account 
which  he  gives  is  true  (Gal.  I20).  The  point  on  which 
he  seems  to  lay  emphasis  is  that,  in  pursuance  of  his 
policy  not  to  '  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,'  he  saw  none 
of  the  apostles  except  Peter  and  James,  and  that  even 
some  years  afterwards  he  was  still  unknown  by  face  to 
the  churches  of  Judasa  which  were  in  Christ.2 

1.To  Haurin  (Renan),  to  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (Holsten). 
(Fries  {ZNTIV,  1901,  150/.)  thinks  that  what  Paul  wrote  was 
Apafia,  and  that  the  place  intended  was  the  ^-)y  of  the  Talmud, 
the  Apafia.  of  Josephus  (Neubauer,  Geogr.  2047c  ;  Jos.  Vit.  51). 
*nes  points  out  that  the  Great  Rabbi  Johanan  b.  Zakkai 
taught  for  several  years  at  this  Araba  ;  and  that  according  to 
one  tradition  Paul  himself  was  a  Galilean,  born  at  Gischala.J 

A  different  account  of  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  given  in 
Acts  9  26-30  26  20  ;  the  account  of  the  trance  in  the  temple,  Acts 
« 17-21,  is  in  entire  harmony  with  Paul's  own  words. 
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From  Jerusalem  Paul  went  *  into  the  regions  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia,'  preaching  the  gospel  (Gal.  I2123).      How 


11.  Supple- 
mented by 


much  that  brief  expression  covers  is  un- 
certain ;  it  may  refer  only  to  the  first  few 
a   j.  months  after    his    departure    from    Jeru- 

salem, or  it  may  be  a  summary  of  many 
travels,  of  which  that  which  is  commonly  known  as  his 
'  first  missionary  journey '  is  a  type.  The  form  of  ex- 
pression in  Gal.  2i  makes  it  probable  that  he  purposely 
leaves  an  interval  between  the  events  which  immediately 
succeeded  his  conversion  and  the  conference  at  Jerusalem. 
For  this  interval,  assuming  it  to  exist,  or  in  any  case 
for  the  detail  of  its  history,  we  have  to  depend  on  the 
accounts  in  Actsll2o-3o  1225-1428.  These  accounts 
possibly  cover  only  tL  small  part  of  the  whole  period, 
and  they  are  so  limited  to  Paul's  relations  with  Barnabas 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  they  were  derived  from  a 
lost  '  Acts  of  Barnabas.'  This  supposition  would  prob- 
ably account  for  the  fact  that  in  them  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles  is  to  a  great  extent  in  the  background. 

The  chief  features  of  these  accounts  are  (i.)  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  centre  of  Christian  life  at  Antioch 
(§  12),  and  (ii. )  a  journey  which  Paul,  Barnabas,  and 
for  part  of  the  way  John  Mark  took  through  Cyprus 
and  Asia  Minor  (§  14). 

i.   The  first  of  these  facts  has  a  significance  which 

has  sometimes  been  overlooked  for  the  history  not  only 

_.     .„  .        of  Paul  himself  but  also  of  Christianity  in 

a  \    j.-     1.    general.     It  is  that  the  mingling'  together, 

at  Antiocn.  ?    .,    .      ,     ,. ,        ..  ,     %  .,       .  ...    J 

m  that  splendid  capital  of  the  civilised 

East,  of  Jews  and  Syrians  on  the  one  hand,  and  Greeks 
and  Romans  on  the  other,  furnished  the  conditions 
which  made  a  Gentile  Christianity  possible.  The  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ  emerged  from  its  obscurity  into 
the  full  glare  of  contemporary  life.  Its  adherents 
attracted  enough  attention  to  receive  in  the  common 
talk  and  intercourse  of  men  a  distinctive  name.  They 
were  treated,  not  as  a  Jewish  sect,  but  as  a  political 
party.  To  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
'Messiah,'  which  was  probably  considered  to  be  not 
a.  title  but  a  proper  name,  was  added  the  termination 
which  had  been  employed  for  the  followers  of  Sulla,  of 
Pompey,  and  of  Caesar  [see  Christian,  §  4].  It  is 
improbable  that  this  would  have  been  the  case  unless 
the  Christian  community  at  Antioch  had  had  a  large 
Gentile  element ;  and  it  is  an  even  more  certain  and 
more  important  fact  that  in  this  first  great  mixed  com- 
munity the  first  and  greatest  of  all  the  problems  of 
early  Christian  communities  had  been  solved,  and  Jews 
and  Gentiles  lived  a  common  life  (Gal.  2 12). 

What  place  Paul  himself  had  in  the  formation  of 
this  community  can  only  be  conjectured.  In  Acts  he 
_j  .,  is  less  prominent  than  Barnabas  ;  and  al- 
13.  Paul  s  tnougn  jt  must  be  gathered  from  the  Epistle 
position.  tQ  the  Qajatjans  tnat  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  controversies  which  arose,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
he  never  elsewhere  mentions  Antioch  in  his  epistles, 
and  that  he  never  visited  it  except  casually  in  his  travels. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  from  an  early  period  he  sought 
and  found  a  wider  field  for  his  activity.  The  spirit  of 
the  Pharisees  who  '  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make 
one  proselyte'  was  still  strong  within  him.  The  zeal 
for  God  which  had  made  him  a  persecutor  had  changed 
its  direction  but  not  its  force.  His  conversion  was  but 
an  overpowering  call  to  jt  new  sphere  of  work.  It  is 
consequently  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  content  to 
take  his  place  as  merely  one  of  a  band  of  teachers 
elected  by  the  community  or  appointed  by  the  Twelve. 
The  sense  of  a  special  mission  never  passed  away  from 
him.  'Necessity  was  laid  upon  him'  (1  Cor.  9 16). 
Inferior  to  the  Twelve  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  once  '  persecuted  the  church  of  God,'  he  was  '  not 
a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles'  (2  Cor.  11 5) 
in  regard  to  both  the  reality  and  the  privileges  of  his 
commission,  and  to  the  truth  of  what  he  preached 
(1  Cor.  9 1-6  2  Cor.  3 1-9  Gal.  1 12).     It  is  also  difficult 
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to  believe  that  he  went  out  with  Barnabas  simply  as 
the  delegate  of  the  Antiochean  community  ;  whatever 
significance  the  laying  on  of  hands  may  have  had  for 
him  (Acts  133).  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  all 
his  writings  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  it  as  giving 
him  his  commission  to  preach  the  gospel. 

ii.  The  narrative  of  the  incidents  of  the  single  journey 
which  is  recorded  in  detail,  and  which  possibly  did  not 
14.    Tn  tt  occuPy  more  than  one  summer,  has  given 

,  '  _  ^  rise   to   much   controversy.      Its  general 

'"  "  credibility  is  supported  by  the  probability 
that  in  the  first  instance  Paul  would  follow  an  ordinary 
commercial  route,  on  which  Jewish  missionaries  as  well 
as  Jewish  merchants  had  been  his  pioneers.  For  his 
letters  to  his  Gentile  converts  all  presuppose  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  elements  of  Judaism.  They  do 
not  prove  monotheism  ;  they  assume  it. 

According  to  the  narrative  Paul  and  his  companions  went 
first  to  Cyprus,  the  native  country  of  Barnabas,  and  travelled 
through  the  island  from  its  eastern  port,  Salamis,  to  its  capital, 
Paphos.  At  Paphos  a  Jewish  sorcerer,  Bar-jesus,  was  struck 
with  blindness,  and  the  proconsul,  Sergius  Paulus,  was  con- 
verted. From  Cyprus,  still  following  a  common  route  of  trade, 
they  went  into  the  SE.  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  through  Pam- 
phylia  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  At  Antioch,  on  two  successive 
Sabbaths,  Paul  spoke  in  the  synagogue  ;  the  genuineness  of  the 
addresses  which  are  recorded  in  Acts  has  been  disputed,  chiefly 
because  the  second  of  them  seems  to  imply  that  he  '  turned  to 
the  Gentiles'  (Acts  13  46),  not  as  a  primary  and  unconditional 
obligation,  but  owing  to  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jews 
[cp  Acts,  §  4].  Expelled  from  Antioch,  they  went  on  to 
Iconium  (where  the  apocryphal '  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla '  place 
the  scene  of  that  improbable  but  not  ungraceful  romance),  and 
thence  to  Lystra,  where  the  healing  of  a  cripple  caused  the 
simple  and  superstitious  Lycaonians  to  take  them  for  gods. 
Their  farthest  point  was  the  neighbouring  town  of  Derbe, whence 
they  returned  by  the  route  by  which  they  had  come  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  thence  to  Antioch  in  Syria. 

Although  the  general  features  of  the  narrative  may 
be  accepted  as  true,  especially  if,  as  suggested  above 
ir   V  l         f  (§  I][)'  'ts  basis  is  a  memoir  or  itinerary 

narrative     not  of  Paul  but  of   Barnabas-  il   must 
be   conceded    that    this   portion  of  Acts 

has  large  omissions.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
passionate  zeal  of  an  apostle  who  was  urged  by  the 
stimulus  of  "  special  call  of  Jesus  Christ  was  satisfied, 
for  the  long  period  of  at  least  eleven  years,  with  one 
short  missionary  journey,  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  brief  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  11 30),  he  remained 
quietly  at  Tarsus  or  at  Antioch  (II25  13i  1428).  In 
this  period  must  fall  at  least  a  portion  of  the  experiences 
which  are  recorded  in  2  Cor.  11 23-27,  for  which  no  place 
can  be  found  in  the  interval  between  the  conference  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  writing  of  that  epistle.  The  scourg- 
ing in  the  synagogues,  the  beating  with  the  lictors'  rods 
in  the  Roman  courts,  the  shipwrecks,  the  '  night  and 
day  in  the  deep,'  the  'perils  of  robbers'  and  'perils 
in  the  wilderness,1  belong  no  doubt  to  some  of  the  un- 
recorded journeys  of  these  first  years  of  Paul's  apostolic 
life.  A  more  important  omission  is  that  of  some  of  the 
more  distinctive  features  of  his  preaching.  It  is  im- 
possible to  account  for  his  attitude  towards  the  original 
apostles  in  his  interview  with  them  at  Jerusalem  (Gal. 
2i-io)  except  on  the  supposition  that  before  that  inter- 
view, no  less  than  after  it,  he  was  that  which  he  had 
been  specially  called  to  be,  the  '  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ' 
and  the  preacher  of  the  '  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision.' 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  either  from  his  con- 
version  or  from   his  visit   to   Peter  at  Jerusalem   [see 

16    Paul's        Chronology,  §73],  the  question  of  the 

*.Ain*;An  +«  +i.«  relation  of  the  communities  which  he 
relation  to  the  ,     ,  r         ,         ,    r  A,  ,  .  , 

Twelve  formed,  and  of  the  gospel  which 

he  preached,  to  the  original  Christian 
communities,  and  to  the  gospel  of  the  Twelve,  came  to 
a  crisis.  His  position  was  unique.  He  owed  neither 
his  knowledge  of  the  gospel  nor  his  commission  to  preach 
it  to  any  human  authority  (Gal.  Ii  u /. ).  As  Jesus 
Christ  had  taught  and  sent  forth  the  Twelve,  so  had  he 
taught  and  sent  forth  Paul.  Paul  was  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Twelve.     Until  a  revelation  came  to  him  he 
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was  apparently  at  no  pains  to  co-operate  with  them. 
Between  their  respective*  disciples,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  evidently  a  sharp  contention.  The  Jewish 
party,  the  original  disciples  and  first  converts,  main- 
tained the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  and 
the  limitation  of  the  promises  to  those  who  observed  it ; 
the  Pauline  party  asserted  the  abrogation  of  the  law  and 
the  free  justification  of  all  who  believed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  controversy  narrowed  itself  to  the  one  point  of 
circumcision.  If  the  Gentiles  were,  without  circum- 
cision, members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  why  was  the 
law  obligatory  on  the  Jews  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Gentiles  had  to  be  circumcised,  the  gospel  had  but  a 
secondary  importance.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  though 
Christianity  would  be  broken  up  into  two  sharply- 
divided  sects,  and  that  between  the  Jewish  Christianity, 
with  its  seat  at  Jerusalem,  which  insisted  on  circum- 
cision, and  the  Gentile  Christianity,  with  its  seat  at 
Antioch,  which  rejected  circumcision,  there  would  be  an 
irreconcilable  antagonism.  It  was  consequently  '  by 
revelation'  (Gal.  22)  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  the 
Gentile  convert  Titus  as  their  'minister'  or  secretary, 
went  to  confer  with  the  leaders  among  the  original 
disciples,  the  'pillars'  or  'them  who  were  of  repute,' 
'  James,  and  Cephas,  and  John.' 

Paul  put  the  question  to  them  :  Was  it  possible  that  he  was 
spending  or  had  spent  his  labour  in  vain?  (juiJttojs  .  .  .  e&panov 
in  Gal.  2  2  form  a  direct  question  depending  on  avtBefxyv).  He 
laid  before  them  the  'gospel  of  the  uncircumcision.'  They 
made  no  addition  to  it  (Paul  says  of  himself  aveQefiyv,  and  of 
'  them  who  were  of  repute  '  ov&ev  Trpoa-aveOevro,  Gal.  2  2  t>),  but 
accepted  it  as  Paul  preached  it,  recognising.it  as  being  a 
special  work  of  God,  and  as  being  on  the  same  level  of  authority 
with  their  own  (Gal.  2  7-9).  The  opposition  was  no  doubt 
strong ;  there  were  '  false  brethren '  who  refused  to  emancipate 
the  Gentile  world  from  the  bondage  of  the  law ;  and  there  was 
also  apparently  a  party  of  compromise  which,  admitting  Paul's 
general  contention,  maintained  the  necessity  of  circumcision  in 
certain  cases,  of  which  the  case  of  Titus,  for  reasons  which  are 
no  longer  apparent,  was  typical.  But  Paul  would  have  no 
compromise.  From  his  point  of  view  compromise  was  impos- 
sible. '  Justification '  was  either  '  of  faith '  or  '  by  the  works  of 
the  law  ' ;  it  was  inconceivable  that  it  could  be  partly  by  the  one 
and  partly  by  the  other. 

Paul  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  position  at  all 
points.  He  received  '  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,'  and 
went  back  to  Antioch  the  recognised  head  and  preacher 
of  the  'gospel  of  the  uncircumcision.'  Within  his  own 
sphere  he  had  perfect  freedom  of  action  ;  the  only  tie 
between  his  converts  and  the  original  community  at 
Jerusalem  was  the  tie  of  benevolence.  Jew  and  Gentile 
were  so  far  '  one  body  in  Christ '  that  the  wealthier 
Gentile  communities  should  'remember  the  poor.'1 

When  Paul  returned  to  Antioch,  Peter  followed  him, 

and  for  a.   time  the  two    apostles  lived    in  harmony. 

__    p  ,  Peter  '  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles.'     He 

j"t»      1     i.    shared  the  common  table  at  which  the 
and  Paul  at    T     .  ,    ,     ■      • 

a    j.-     i_         Jewish  distinctions  of  meats  were  disre- 
Antiocn.  ,    ,       .  T  ,  ,   t-,     .. 

garded.      He  thereby  accepted   Paul  s 

position.      When,  however,  '  certain  came  from  James  ' 

he  drew  back  [<po(3ov/j,€vos  roi)s  e"/c  TreptTO/j.TJsf  Gal.  2 12. 

Barnabas  and  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  party  at  Antioch 

followed  him].      Paul  showed  that  the  position  of  Peter 

was  illogical,  and  that  he  was  self-convicted  {Kareyvujff- 

fiivos  $}Pj  Gal.  2n). 

Paul's   argument  was   that   the   freedom  from  the  law  was 

1  Few  passages  of  the  NT  have  been  more  keenly  debated 
during  the  second  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  [cp  Council] 
than  the  accounts  of  this  conference  at  Jerusalem  in  Acts  15  4-29 
and  Gal.  2  1-10.  Almost  all  writers  agree  in  thinking  that  the 
two  accounts  refer  to  the  same  event  ;  but  no  two  writers  pre- 
cisely agree  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  reconciled. 
The  main  points  of  difficulty  in  the  two  accounts  are  these  : — (1) 
Acts  says  that  Paul  went  up  by  appointment  of  the  brethren  at 
Antioch  ;  Paul  himself  says  that  he  went  up  'by  revelation.' 
(2)  In  Acts  Paul  has  a  subordinate  position  ;  in  his  own  account 
he  treats  with  '  the  three  '  on  equal  terms.  (3)  In  Acts  Peter  and 
James  are  on  Paul's  side  from  the  first ;  in  Galatians  they  are  so 
only  at  the  end  of  the  conference,  and  after  a  discussion.  (4) 
Acts  makes  the  conference  result  in  a  decree,  in  which  certain 
observances  are  imposed  upon  the  Gentiles;  Paul  himself  ex- 
pressly declares  that  the  only  injunction  was  that  they  'should 
remember  the  poor.' 
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complete,  and  that  to  attach  merit  to  obedience  to  the  law  was 
to  make  disobedience  to  the  law  a  sin,  and,  by  causing  those  who 
sought  to  be  justified  by  faith  alone  to  be  transgressors,  to  make 
Christ  a  'minister  of  sin.'  Obedience  to  any  part  of  the  law 
involved  recognition  of  the  whole  of  it  as  obligatory  (Gal.  5  3), 
and  consequently  '  made  void  the  grace  of  God.' 

The  schism  in  the  community  at  Antioch  was  prob- 
ably never  healed.  It  is  not  probable  that  Paul's 
contention  was  there  victorious  ;  for,  whilst  Paul  never 
again  speaks  of  that  city,  Peter  seems  to  have  remained 
there  [?],  and  he  was  looked  upon  in  later  times  as  the 
founder  of  its  church. 

This  failure  at  Antioch  served  Paul  as  the  occasion 

for  carrying  out  c  bolder  conception.      The  horizon  of 

.,      his    mission   widened    before  him.      The 

18.  Pauls     <fulness    of    the    (;L.ntjies '    had    to    be 

1  .  ^  brought  in.      His  diocese  was  no  longer 

'  Antioch  ;  it  was  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  years  that  followed  were  almost  wholly 
spent  among  its  great  cities,  '  preaching  among  the 
Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ'  (Kph.  38). 
Paul  became  the  spiritual  father  of  many  communities, 
and  he  watched  over  them  with  a  father's  constant  care. 
He  gathered  round  him  a  company  of  faithful  disciples, 
sharers  in  his  missionary  work,  whom  he  sent  sometimes 
to  break  new  ground,  sometimes  to  arrange  disputes, 
sometimes  to  gather  contributions,  sometimes  to 
examine  and  report.  Of  his  travels,  whether  with 
them  or  alone,  no  complete  record  has  been  preserved  ; 
some  of  them  are  minutely  described  in  Acts,  others 
within  the  same  period  are  known  only  or  chiefly  from 
his  epistles.  In  giving  an  account  of  them  it  is 
necessary  to  change  to  some  extent  the  historical  per- 
spective which  is  presented  in  Acts  ;  for,  in  working  up 
fragments  of  itineraries  of  Paul's  companions  into  a 
consecutive  narrative,  many  things  are  made  to  come 
into  the  foreground  which  Paul  himself  would  probably 
have  disregarded,  and  many  things  are  omitted  or 
thrown  into  the  shade  to  which,  from  his  letters,  he 
appears  to  have  attached  a  primary  importance.1 

The  first  scene  of  Paul's  new  activity,  if  indeed  it  be 
allowable  to  consider  the  conference  at  Jerusalem  and 
to  t  n  i  *■•  tne  subsequent  dispute  at  Antioch  as 
having  given  occasion  for  a  new  de- 
parture, was  probably  eastern  Asia  Minor,  more 
particularly  Galatia.  Some  of  it  he  had  visited  before  ; 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  Galatians,  though  they  had 
been  heathens  {Gal.  4  8),  were  evidently  acquainted  with 
the  law,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Paul  still  went  on  the 
track  of  Jewish  missionaries,  and  that  here,  as  else- 
where, Judaism  had  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity 
[though  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  go  to  the 
Gentiles  only,  Gal.  1 16  2289].  Of  his  preaching  Paul 
himself  gives  a  brief  summary  ;  it  was  the  vivid  setting 
forth  before  their  eyes  of  Jesus  as  the  crucified  Messiah, 
and  it  was  confirmed  by  evident  signs  of  the  working  of 
the  Spirit  (GaL3i5).  The  new  converts  received  it 
with  enthusiasm  ;  Paul  felt  for  them  as  a  father  ;  and  an 
illness  (some  have  thought,  from  the  form  of  expression 
in  Gal.  4 15,  that  it  was  an  acute  ophthalmia)  which 
came  upon  him  (on  the  assumption  that  this  was  his 
first  visit)  intensified  their  mutual  affection.  "  What  we 
learn  specially  of  the  Galatians  is  probably  true  also  of 
the  other  Gentiles  who  received  him  ;  some  of  them  were 
baptized  (Gal.  327),  they  were  formed  into  communities 
(Gal.  I2),  and  they  were  so  far  organised  as  to  have  a 
distinction  between  teachers  and  taught  (Gal.  66). 

An  imperative  call  summoned  Paul  to  Europe.  The 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  afterwards  were 

20.  In  Macedonia.  f°™ed  th°  ^P0"*"'  chur]ches  °f 
Ephesus,  Colossas,  Hierapohs,  and 

Laodicea,  was  for  the  present  left  alone.      Paul  passed 

1  The  most  important  instance  of  this  is  probably  the  almost 
entire  omission  of  an  account  of  his  relations  with  the  community 
at  Corinth  ;  one  of  his  visits  is  entirely  omitted,  another  is  also 
omitted,  though  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  expression 
became  into  Greece'  (20  2) ;  and  of  the  disputes  in  the  com- 
munity, and  Paul's  relations  to  them,  there  is  not  a  single  word. 
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on  into  Macedonia.  The  change  was  more  than  a 
passage  from  Asia  to  Europe.  Hitherto,  if  Antioch 
be  excepted,  he  had  preached  only  in  small  provincial 
towns.  Henceforward  he  preached  chiefly,  and  at  last 
exclusively,  in  the  great  centres  of  population.  He  be- 
gan with  Philippi,  which  was  at  once  a  great  military 
post  and  the  wealthy  entrep6t  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  the  neighbouring  Mount  Pangams.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  eyewitness  whose  account  is  incorporated 
in  Acts  16 12-18  tells  us  that  his  first  convert  was  a  Jewish 
proselyte,  named  Lydia  (see  Lvdia)  ;  and  Paul  himself 
mentions  other  women  converts  (Phil.  42).  About  the 
community  which  soon  grew  up  there  is  the  special 
interest  that  it  was  organised  after  the  manner  of  the 
guilds,  of  which  there  were  many  both  at  Philippi  and 
in  other  towns  of  Macedonia,  and  that  its  administrative 
officers  were  entitled,  probably  from  the  analogy  of  those 
guilds,  '  bishops  '  and  '  deacons.'     [Cp  Ministry,  §  57.] 

In  Europe,  as  in  Asia,  persecution  attended  him.  He 
was  'shamefully  entreated'  at  Philippi  (iThess.  22), 
and  according  to  Acts  the  ill-treatment  came  not  from 
the  Jews  but  from  the  Gentile  employers  of  a  frenzied 
prophetess,  who  saw  in  Paul's  preaching  an  element  of 
danger  to  their  craft.  Consequently  he  left  Philippi, 
and  passing  over  Amphipolis,  the  political  capital  of  the 
province,  but  the  seat  rather  of  the  official  classes  than 
of  trade,  he  went  on  to  the  great  seaport  and  commercial 
city  of  Thessalonica.  His  converts  there  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  among  the  Gentile  workmen  (iThess.  4n 
2  Thess.  310-12),  and  he  himself  became  one  of  them. 
Knowing  as  he  did  the  scanty  wages  of  their  toil,  he 
'  worked  night  and  day  that  he  might  not  burden  any  of 
them'  (1  Thess.  2o  2  Thess.  38).  For  all  his  working, 
however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  earned  enough  to 
support  his  little  company  ;  he  was  constrained  both 
once  and  again  to  accept  help  from  Philippi  (Phil.  4 16). 
He  was  determined  that,  whatever  he  might  have  to 
endure,  no  sordid  thought  should  enter  into  his  relations 
with  the  Thessalonians  ;  he  would  be  to  them  only  what 
a  father  is  to  his  children,  behaving  himself  '  holily  and 
righteously  and  unblameably , '  and  exhorting  them  to 
walk  worthily  of  God  who  had  called  them  ( r  Thess. 
210-12).  There,  as  elsewhere,  his  preaching  was  'in 
much  conflict.'  The  Jews  were  actively  hostile.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  in  Acts  (17s-o),  they  at  last 
hounded  on  the  lazzaroni  of  the  city,  who  were  doubt- 
less moved  as  easily  as  a  Moslem  crowd  in  modern 
times  by  any  cry  of  treason  or  infidelity,  to  attack  the 
house  of  Jason  (possibly  one  of  Paul's  kinsmen,  Rom. 
1621),  either  because  Paul  himself  was  lodging  there, 
or  because  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  community. 
Paul  and  Silas  were  not  there,  and  so  escaped  ;  but  it 
was  thought  prudent  that  they  should  go  at  once  and 
secretly  to  the  neighbouring  small  town  of  Beroea. 
Thither,  however,  the  fanatical  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
pursued  them  ;  and  Paul,  leaving  his  companions  Silas 
and  Timothy  at  Bercea,  gave  up  his  preaching  in 
Macedonia  for  a  time  and  went  southwards  to  Athens. 

The  narrative  which  Acts  gives  of  Paul's  stay  at  Athens 
is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  episodes  in  the  book. 
21.  At  Athens.  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  inscription 
on  the  altar?  [see  Unknown  God].  What  is  the 
Areopagus?  How  far  does  the  reported  speech  give 
Paul's  actual  words  ?  What  did  the  Athenians  under- 
stand by  the  Resurrection?  These  are  examples  of 
questions  on  which  it  is  easy  to  argue,  but  which, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
One  point  seems  to  be  clear,  both  from  the  absence 
of  any  further  mention  of  the  city  in  Paul's  writings, 
and  from  the  absence  of  any  permanent  results  of  his 
visit :  his  visit  was  a  comparative  failure.  It  was 
almost  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so.  Athens  was  the 
educational  centre  of  Greece.  It  was  a  great  university 
city.  For  its  students  and  professors  the  Christianity 
which  Paul  preached  had  only  an  intellectual  interest. 
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They  were  not  conscious  of  the  need,  which  Christianity 
presupposes,  of  a  great  moral  reformation  ;  nor  indeed 
was  it  until  many  years  afterwards,  when  Christianity 
had  added  to  itself  certain  philosophical  elements  and 
become  not  only  a  religion  but  also  a  theology,  that  the 
educated  Greek  mind,  whether  at  Athens  or  elsewhere, 
took  serious  hold  of  it. 

Of  Paul's  own  inner  life  at  Athens  we  learn,  not  from 
Acts,  but  from  one  of  his  epistles.  His  thoughts  were 
not  with  the  philosophers  but  with  the  communities  of 
Macedonia  and  the  converts  among  whom  he  had 
preached  with  such  different  success.  He  cared  far 
less  for  the  world  of  mocking  critics  and  procrastinating 
idlers  in  the  chief  seat  of  culture  than  he  did  for  the 
enthusiastic  artisans  of  Thessalonica,  to  whom  it  was  a 
burning  question  of  dispute  how  soon  the  Second  Advent 
would  be,  and  what  would  be  the  relation  of  the  living 
members  of  the  church  to  those  who  had  fallen  asleep. 
Paul  would  fain  have  gone  back  to  them  ;  but  '  Satan 
hindered  him'  (i  Thess.  2ij/.}  ;  and  he  sent  Timothy 
in  his  stead  '  to  comfort  them  as  concerning  their  faith,' 
and  to  prevent  their  relapsing,  as  probably  other  converts 
did,  under  the  pressure  of  persecution  (i  Thess.  S2/,). 

From  Athens  Paul  went  to  Corinth,  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Achaia,  and  the  real  centre  of  the 

22  At  Corinth  busy  life  of  Greece\  u  was  not  the 
ancient  Greek  city  with  Greek  inhabit- 
ants, but  a  new  city  which  had  grown  up  in  Roman 
times,  with  a  vast  population  of  mingled  races,  who  had 
added  to  the  traditional  worship  of  Aphrodite  the  still 
more  sensuous  cults  of  the  East.  Never  before  had 
Paul  had  so  vast  or  so  promising  a  field  for  his  preach- 
ing ;  for  alike  the  filthy  sensuality  of  its  wealthy  classes 
and  the  intense  wretchedness  of  its  half-million  of  paupers 
and  slaves  (ttjv  (38e\vpiav  twu  eKtiae  ir\ov(jiu3v  nal  t£jv 
■kwt)t<i)v  d6\i6Tr)Ta,  Alciphr.  *}6o)  were  prepared  ground 
upon  which  his  preaching  could  sow  the  seed,  in  the 
one  case  of  moral  reaction,  and  in  the  other  of  hope. 
At  first  the  greatness  of  his  task  appalled  him  :  '  I  was 
with  you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much 
trembling'  (1  Cor.  23)-  He  laid  down  for  himself  from 
the  first,  however,  the  fixed  principle  that  he  would 
preach  nothing  but  'Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified' 
(1  Cor.  22),  compromisingwith  neither  the  Jews,  to  whom 
'  the  word  of  the  cross  '— z.  e. ,  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified 
Messiah — was  '  a  stumbling-block,'  nor  with  the  Gentile 
philosophers,  to  whom  it  was  'foolishness'  (iCor. 
1 18  23).  It  is  probable  that  there  were  other  preachers 
of  the  gospel  at  Corinth,  especially  among  the  Jews, 
since  soon'  afterwards  there  was  a  Judaising  party  ; 
Paul's  own  converts  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  among 
the  Gentiles  (1  Cor.  12 2).  Some  of  them  apparently 
belonged  to  the  luxurious  classes  (1  Cor.  611),  a  few  of 
them  to  the  influential  and  literary  classes  (1  Cor.  1  26) ; 
but  the  majority  were  from  the  lowest  classes,  the 
'foolish,'  the  'weak,'  the  'base,'  and  the  'despised' 
{1  Cor.  I27/; ).  Among  the  poor  Paul  lived  a  poor 
man's  life.  It  was  his  special  'glorying'  (1  Cor.  9 15 
2  Cor.  11 10)  that  he  would  not  be  burdensome  to  any 
of  them  ( 1  Cor.  9 12  2  Cor.  11 9  I213)  :  he  worked  at  his 
trade  of  tent-making.  It  was  a  hard  sad  life  ;  his  trade 
was  precarious,  and  did  not  suffice  for  even  his  scanty 
needs  (2  Cor.  11 9).  Beneath  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
preacher  was  the  physical  distress  of  hunger  and  cold  and 
ill-usage  (1  Cor.  4n).  In  '  all  his  distress  and  affliction,' 
however,  he  was  comforted  by  the  good  news  which 
Timothy  brought  him  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  Thes- 
salonian  converts  ;  the  sense  of  depression  which  pre- 
ceded it  is  indicated  by  the  graphic  phrase,  '  Now  we 
live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord  '  (i  Thess.  36-8).  With 
Timothy  came  Silas,  both  of  them  bringing  help  for  his 
material  needs  from  the  communities  of  Macedonia 
(2  ("or.  11  9  Acts  IS  5;  perhaps  only  from  Philippi, 
Phil.  4  15),  and  it  was  apparently  after  their  coming  that 
the  active  preaching  (2  Cor.  1 19)  which  roused  the  Jews 
to  a  more  open  hostility  began. 
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Of  that  hostility  an  interesting  incident  is  recorded  in 
Acts  IS  12-16  ;  but  .i  more  important  fact  in  Paul's  life 
,  was  the  sending  of  a  letter,  the  earliest 
23.  First  ana  Qj  a^  ^  jetters  wnich  have  come  down 
Second  Thess.  to  us  tQ  the  comrnunity  which  he  had 
founded  at  Thessalonica.  Its  genuineness,  though  per- 
haps not  beyond  dispute,  is  almost  certain.  Part  of  it 
is  a  renewed  exhortation  to  steadfastness  in  face  of 
persecutions,  to  purity  of  life,  and  to  brotherly  love  ; 
part  of  it  is  apparently  an  answer  to  a  question  which 
had  arisen  among  the  converts  when  some  of  their 
number  had  died  before  the  Parousia  ;  and  part  of  it  is 
a  general  summary  of  their  duties  as  members  of  a 
Christian  community.  It  was  probably  followed, 

some  months  afterwards,  by  a  second  letter  ;  but  the 
genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
has  been  much  disputed.  It  proceeds  upon  the  same 
general  lines  as  the  first,  but  appears  to  correct  the 
misapprehensions  which  the  first  had  caused  as  to  the 
nearness  of  the  Parousia. 

After  having  lived  probably  about  two  years  at  Corinth 
Paul  resolved,  for  reasons  to  which  he  himself  gives  no 
..p  ,  clue,    to    change   the    centre  of  his 

24.  At  tpnesus.   activjty  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus. 

Like  Corinth,  Ephesus  was  a  great  commercial  city  with  a 
vast  mixed  population  ;  it  afforded  a  similar  field  for  preaching, 
and  it  probably  gave  him  increased  facilities  for  communicating 
with  the  communities  to  which  he  was  a  spiritual  father.  It  is 
clear  from  his  epistles,  that  his  activity  at  Ephesus  was  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  indicates. 
Probably  the  author  of  the  memoirs  from  which  this  part  of  the 
narrative  in  Acts  was  compiled  was  not  at  this  time  with  him  ; 
consequently  there  remain  only  fragmentary  and  for  the  most 
part  unimportant  anecdotes. 

Paul's  real  life  at  this  time  is  vividly  pictured  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  It  was  a  life  of  hardship 
and  danger  and  anxiety. 

'  Even  unto  this  present  hour  we  both  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
are  naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place  ; 
and  we  toil,  working  with  our  own  hands;  being  reviled,  we 
bless  ;  being  persecuted,  we  endure  ;  being  defamed,  we  entreat ; 
we  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  the  offscouring  of  all  things, 
even  until  now'  (1  Cor,4n-i3).  It  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear:  '  We  were  weighed  down  exceedingly,  beyond  our 
power,  insomuch  that  we  despaired  even  of  life  '  (2  Cor.  1  8).  He 
went  about  like  one  condemned  to  die,  upon  whom  the  sentence 
might  at  any  moment  be  carried  out  (2  Cor.  1  9).  Once,  at  least, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  end  had  actually  come,  for  he  had  to 
fight  with  beasts  in  the  arena  (1  Cor.  15  32) ;  and  once,  if  not  on 
the  same  occasion,  he  was  only  saved  by  Prisca  and  Aquila,  'who 
for  his  life  laid  down  their  own  necks'  (Rom.  16 4). 

What  filled  a  larger  place  in  Paul's  thoughts  than  the 
'  perils '  of  either  the  past  or  the  present  was  the  '  care 
of  all  the  churches. '  He  was  the  centre  round  which  a 
system  of  communities  revolved  ;  and  partly  by  letters, 
partly  by  sending  his  companions,  and  partly  by  personal 
visits,  he  kept  himself  informed  of  their  varied  concerns, 
and  endeavoured  to  give  a  direction  to  their  life. 

Paul  probably  went  from  Ephesus  to  the  churches  of 
Galatia   and    others    in    Asia    Minor.       He    wrote   the 
-  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  first  to 

"  ,  the  Corinthians.      About  the  particulars, 

"  '     however,  of  his  relations  with  these  com- 

munities at  this  time  there  are  differences  of  opinion. 
Seldom  do  we  find  more  than  two  of  the  better  known 
authors  agreeing  on  any  view. 

An  emcutc  which  occurred  at  Ephesus  was,  according  to 
Acts,  the  occasion  if  not  the  cause  of"  his  leaving  that  city  ;  'a 
great  door  and  effectual  had  been  opened  for  him '  there  (1  Cor. 
16  9),  and  the  growth  of  the  new  religion  had  caused  an  appreci- 
able diminution  in  the  trade  of  those  who  profited  by  the  zeal  of 
the  worshippers  at  the  temple  (Acts  19  23  to  20  1).  Paul  went 
overland  to  Troas,  where,  as  at  Ephesus,  '  a  door  was  opened 
unto  him  in  the  Lord '  (2  Cor.  2  12)  ;  but  the  thought  of  Corinth 
was  stronger  than  the  wish  to  make  a  new  community.  He  was 
eager  to  meet  Titus,  and  to  hear  of  the  effect  of  his  (now  lost) 
letter;  and  he  went  on  into  Macedonia.  It  is  at  this  point  of 
his  life  more  than  at  any  other  that  he  reveals  to  us  his  inner 
history.  At  Ephesus  he  had  been  hunted  almost  to  death ;  he 
had  carried  his  life  in  his  hand  ;  and,  '  even  when  we  were  come 
into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had  no  relief,  but  we  were  afflicted 
on  every  side;  without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears' 
(2  Cor.  7  5).  But  though  the  '  outward  man  was  decaying,  the 
inward  man  was  renewed  day  by  day ' ;  and  the  climax  of 
splendid   paradoxes   which    he   wrote  soon   afterwards  to  the 
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Corinthians  (2  Cor,  6  3-10)  was  nQt  a  rhetorical  ideal,  but  the 
story  of  his  actual  life.  After  a  time  Titus  came  with  news 
which  gladdened  Paul's  heart  (2  Cor.  77).  He  had  been  well 
received  at  Corinth.  The  letter  had  made  a  deep  impression. 
The  admonitions  had  been  listened  to.  The  Corinthians  had 
repented  of  their  conduct.  They  had  rid  themselves  of  '  him 
that  did  the  wrong,'  and  Paul  was  'of  good  courage  concerning 
them' (2  Cor.  7 8-16).  He  then  wrote  the  second  of  his  extant 
letters  to  them,  which  was  sent  by  Titus  and  the  unknown 
'  brother  whoae  praise  in  the  gospel  is  spread  through  all  the 
churches,'  and  who  had  been  elected  by  the  churches  to  travel 
with  Paul  and  his  company  (2  Cor.  b  18J.). 

It  was  probably  in  the  course  of  this  journey  that 

Paul  went  beyond  the  borders  of  Macedonia  into  the 

n     •   tVi  neighbouring    province     of     Illyricum 

26,  MCior.         (Rom.  15i9);    but    his    real   goal   was 

t-n  '  *      Corinth.      For  the  third  time  he  went 

m       '       there,  and,  overcoming  the  scruples  of 

his  earlier  visits,  he  was  the  guest  of  Gaius,  in  whose 

house  the  meetings  of  the  community  were  held  (Rom. 

I623). 

Of  the  incidents  of  Paul's  visit  to  Corinth  no  record 

remains  ;  Acts  does  not  even  mention  it.      It  was  the 

culminating  point,  however,  of  his  intellectual  activity  ; 

for  in  the  course  of  it  he  wrote  the  greatest  of  all  his 

letters,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.      As  the  body  of  that 

epistle  throws  an  invaluable  light  upon  the  tenor  of  his 

preaching    at    this    time    to    the    communities,    among 

which  that  of  Rome  can  hardly  have  been  singular,   so 

the  salutations  at  the  end,  whether  they  be  assumed  to 

be  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  or  not,  are  a  wonderful 

revelation  of  the  breadth  and  intimacy  of  his  relations 

with   the   individual    members    of   those    communities. 

But  that  which  was  as  much  in  his  mind  as  either  the 

great  question  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  the  law  or  the 

needs   of  individual    converts    in    the    Christian    com- 

«„    . .       ,  munities  was  the  collection  of  alms 

27   a  itti  3  ior 

_,    ".    .  '  for  the  poor  among  the  saints  that 

uunstian  poor.  wereat  jerusaiem'  (Rom.  I5a6).  The 
communities  of  Palestine  had  probably  never  ceased  to 
be  what  the  first  disciples  were,  communities  of  paupers 
in  a  pauperised  country,  and  consequently  dependent 
upon  external  help. 

All  through  his  missionary  journeys  Paul  had  remembered 
the  injunction  which  had  sealed  his  compact  with  'the  three' 
(Gal.  2  10).  In  Galatia  (1  Cor.  16 1),  among  the  poor  and  perse- 
cuted churches  of  Macedonia  (Rom.  1526  2  Cor.  8  1-4),  at  Corinth, 
and  in  Achaia  (1  Cor.  16  1-14  2  Cor.  8  and  9),  the  Gentiles  who 
had  been  made  partakers  with  the  Jews  in  spiritual  things  had 
been  effectually  told  that  'they  owed  to  them  also  to  minister 
unto  them  in  carnal  things '  (Rom.  15  27). 

The  contributions  were  evidently  on  a  large  scale  ; 
and  Paul,  to  prevent  the  charges  of  malversation  which 
were  sometimes  made  against  him,  associated  with  him- 
self '  in  the  matter  of  this  grace '  a  person  chosen  by  the 
churches  themselves  (2  Cor.  819-21  \2ijf.)  ;  some  have 
thought  that  all  the  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned 
in  Acts  20  4  were  delegates  of  their  respective  churches 
for  this  purpose. 

Paul  resolved  to  go  to  Jerusalem  himself  with  this 
material  testimony  of  the  brotherly  feeling  of  the  Gentile 

28  ^pfs      t      communities,    and   then,    '  having    no 

for  Jerusalem   more  any  place'  in  Greece'  to  &°  t0 
the  new  mission   fields  of  Rome  and 

the  still  farther  West  ( Rom.  15  23-25).     He  was  not  certain 

that  his  peace-offering  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Jewish 

Christians,  and  he  had  reason   to   apprehend  violence 

from  the  unbelieving  Jews.     His  departure  from  Corinth, 

like  that  from  Ephesus,  was  probably  hastened  by  danger 

to  his  life  ;  and,  instead  of  going  direct  to  Jerusalem  (an 

intention  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  Rom.  I525),  he 

and  his  companions  took  a  circuitous  route  round  the 

coasts  of  the  ^Egean   Sea.       His    course  lay   through 

Philippi,   Troas,   Assos,    Mitylene,   Chios,   Samos,   and 

Miletus,  where  he   took  farewell   of  the  elders  of  the 

community  at  Ephesus  in  an  address  of  which   some 

reminiscences  are  probably  preserved  in  Acts  20 18-35. 

Thence  he  went,    by  what   was  probably  an  ordinary 

route  of  commerce,  to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  at  last  he 

reached  Jerusalem. 
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The  narrative  which  Acts  gives  of  the  incidents  of  Paul's 
life  at  Jerusalem  is  full  of  grave  difficulties.  It  leaves 
29   Account   a'togetner  in  the  background  what  Paul 

in  Ant-s  himself  mentions  as  his  chief  reason  for 
making  the  visit  ;  and  it  relates  that  he 
accepted  the  advice  which  was  given  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  custom  of  vicarious  vows,  in  order  to  show, 
by  his  conformity  to  prevalent  usages,  that  '  there  was 
no  truth '  in  the  reports  that  he  had  told  the  Jews  '  not 
to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk  after  the 
customs'  (Acts  21 20-26).  If  this  narrative  be  judged 
by  the  principles  which  Paul  proclaims  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  (ialatians,  it  seems  hardly  credible.  He  had  broken 
with  Judaism,  and  his  whole  preaching  was  a  preaching 
of  the  '  righteousness  which  is  of  faith,'  as  an  antithesis 
to,  and  as  superseding,  the  '  righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law.'  Now  he  is  represented  as  resting  his  defence 
on  his  conformity  to  the  law,  on  his  being  '  a  Pharisee 
and  the  son  of  Pharisees,'  who  was  called  in  question 
for  the  one  point  only  that  he  believed,  as  other 
Pharisees  believed,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

What  colouring  of  °  later  time,  derived  from  later 
controversies,  has  been  spread  over  the  original  outline 
of  the  history  cannot  now  be  told.  Whilst  on  the  one 
hand  the  difficulties  of  the  narrative  as  it  stands  cannot 
be  overlooked,  on  the  other  hand  no  faithful  historian 
will  undertake,  in  the  absence  of  all  collateral  evidence, 
the  task  of  discriminating  that  which  belongs  to  a  con- 
temporary testimony  and  that  which  belongs  to  a  sub- 
sequent recension.  From  this  uncertainty  the  general 
concurrence  of  even  adverse  critics  excepts  the  '  we ' 
section  (Acts  27 1  28 16)  ;  whoever  may  have  been  the 
author  of  those  '  we  '  sections,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  revision  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
they  seem  to  have  for  their  basis  the  diary  or  itinerary 
of  a  companion  of  Paul,  and  the  account  of  the  voyage 
contains  at  least  the  indisputable  fact  that  Paul  went  to 
Rome. 

Paul's  life  at  Rome  and  all  the  rest  of  his  history  are 
enveloped  in  mists  from  which  no  single  gleam  of  certain 

,0  Drmhtf,,]  light  emerSes-  Almost  eveI7  writer. 
.  "  whether  apologetic  or  sceptical,  has  some 

epistles.  ngw  ilypothesjs  respecting  it ;  and  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  hypotheses  which  have  been 
already  framed  is  a  warning,  until  new  evidence  appears, 
against  adding  to  their  number.  The  preliminary 
questions  which  have  to  be  solved  before  any  hypothesis 
can  be  said  to  have  a  foundation  in  fact  are  themselves 
extremely  intricate  ;  and  their  solution  depends  upon 
considerations  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  positive  and 
determining  evidence,  different  minds  tend  inevitably 
to  give  different  interpretations.  The  chief  of  these 
preliminary  questions  is  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles 
bearing  Paul's  name,  which,  if  they  be  his,  must  be 
assigned  to  the  later  period  of  his  life — viz. ,  those  to  the 
Philippians,  Ephesians,  and  Colossians,  to  Philemon, 
to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus.  As  these  epistles  do  not 
stand  or  fall  together,  but  give  rise  in  each  case  to 
separate  discussion,  the  theories  vary  according  as  they 
are  severally  thought  to  be  genuine  or  false.  The  least 
disputed  is  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  ;  but  it  is  also  the 
least  fruitful  in  either  doctrine  or  biographical  details. 
Next  to  it  in  the  order  of  general  acceptance  is  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  to  the  Colossians  have  given  rise  to  disputes  which 
cannot  easily  be  settled  in  the  absence  of  collateral 
evidence,  since  they  mainly  turn  partly  on  the  historical 
probability  of  the  rapid  growth  in  those  communities  of 
certain  forms  of  theological  speculation,  and  partly  on 
the  psychological  probability  of  the  almost  sudden  de- 
velopment in  Paul's  own  mind  of  new  methods  of 
conceiving  and  presenting  Christian  doctrine.  The 
pastoral  epistles — viz. ,  those  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus — 
have  given  rise  to  still  graver  questions,  and  are  prob- 
ably even  less  defensible. 

Even  if  this  preliminary  question  of  the  genuineness 
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of  the  several  epistles  be  decided  in  each  instance  in  the 
31  Later  life  an^rniat've-  there  remains  the  further 
question  whether  they  or  any  of  them 
belong  to  the  period  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and,  if  so,  what  they  imply  as  to  his  history.  It  is  held 
by  many  writers  that  they  all  belong  to  an  earlier  period 
of  his  life,  especially  to  his  stay  at  Csesarea  (Acts 
2423  27).  It  is  held  by  other  writers  that  they  were  all 
sent  from  Rome,  and  with  some  such  writers  it  has 
become  almost  an  article  of  faith  that  he  was  imprisoned 
there  not  once  but  twice.  It  is  sometimes  further 
supposed  that  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  imprisonments  he  made  his  intended  journey 
to  Spain  (Rom.  15 24  ;  it  is  apparently  regarded  as  an 
accomplished  fact  by  the  author  of  the  Muratorian 
fragment)  ;  and  that  either  before  or  after  his  journey  to 
Spain  he  visited  again  the  communities  of  the  .Egean 
seaboard  which  are  mentioned  in  the  pastoral  epistles. 

The  place  and  manner  and  occasion  of  Paul's  death 
are  not  less  uncertain  than  the  facts  of  his  later  life. 
The  only  fragment  of  approximately  contemporary 
evidence  is  a  vague  and  rhetorical  passage  in  the  letter 
of  Clement  of  Rome  (IOO5)  :  'Paul  .  .  .  having  taught 
the  whole  world  righteousness,  and  having  come  to  the 
goal  of  the  West  (4wi  rd  Tipfia  rijs  dvaeuis),  and  having 
borne  witness  (fxapTvprjcas)  before  the  rulers,  so  was 
released  from  the  world  and  went  to  the  Holy  Place, 
having  become  the  greatest  example  of  patience.'  The 
two  material  points  in  this  passage  (1)  '  the  limit  of  the 
West,'  (2)  'having  borne  witness,'  are  fruitful  sources 
of  controversy.  The  one  may  mean  either  Rome  or 
Spain,  the  other  may  mean  either  'having  testified'  or 
'having  suffered  martyrdom.'  It  is  not  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  after  many  causes  had 
operated  both  to  create  and  to  crush  traditions,  that 
mention  is  made  of  Paul  as  having  suffered  about  the 
same  time  as  Peter  at  Rome  ;  but  the  credibility  of  the 
assertion  is  weakened  by  its  connection  in  the  same 
sentence  with  the  [rhetorical]  statement  that  Peter  and 
Paul  [both  taught  in  Italy  in  the  same  spirit  as  they 
planted  and  taught  in  Corinth]  (Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  HE 'J. -25).  A  Roman  presbyter 
named  Gaius  speaks,  a  few  years  later,  of  the  martyr- 
tombs  of  the  two  apostles  being  visible  at  Rome  (quoted 
by  Eusebius,  I.e. )  ;  but  neither  this  testimony  nor  that 
of  Tertullian  [De  prascr.  36,  Scorp.  15,  Adv.  Marc.  i$) 
is  sufficient  to  establish  more  than  the  general  prob- 
ability that  Paul  suffered  martyrdom.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  going  beyond  this,  as  almost  all  Paul's 
biographers  have  done,  and  finding  an  actual  date  for 
his  martyrdom  in  the  so-called  Neronian  persecution  of 
64  A.  D.1 

The  chronology  of  the  rest  of  Paul's  life  is  as  uncertain 
as  the  date  of  his  death.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
when  he  was  born,  or  how  long  he  lived,  or  at  what 
dates  the  several  events  of  his  life  took  place. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  fixed  point  from  which  the  dates  of 
some  events  may  be  calculated  is  that  of  the  death  of  Festus, 
which  may  probably,  though  by  no  means  certainly,  be  placed 
in  62  A.D.  ;  even  if  this  date  were  certainly  known,  new  evidence 
would  be  required  to  determine  the  length  of  time  during  which 
he  held  office  ;  all  that  can  or  could  be  said  is  that  Paul  was  sent 
to  Rome  some  time  before  the  death  of  Festus  in  62  A.D.  (cp 
further  Chronology,  §§  64-84).2 

1  The  '  Martyrium  Pauli '  in  Zacagni,  Coll.  mon.  vet.  eccl., 
Rome,  1698,  p.  535,  give^not  only  details  but  also  an  exact  date- 
viz.,  20th  June  66  a.d.  ;  the  day  has  been  adopted  by  the  Latin 
Church  as  the  common  anniversary  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
All  the  early  evidence  which  bears  upon  the  point  has  been 
collected  by  Kunze,  Pr&cifiua  fiat  rum  ecclesiasticorum  testi- 
monial quce  ad  mortem  Pauli  apostoli  spectant,  Guttingen, 
1848  [cp  Harnack,  Chronologic  (1897),  pp.  240-3]. 

-  How  widely  opinions  differ  as  to  the  rest  of  the  chronology 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  chronological  table  which  is 
given  by  Meyer  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Acts,  and  after  him  by  Farrar,  St.  Paul,  vol.  ii.  624.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  is  extensive;  the  most  convenient 
summary  of  the  discussions,  for  English  readers,  will  be  found 
in  the  introduction  to  Meyer's  Commentary  just  mentioned  of 
which  there  is  an  ET  [cp  Harnack,  Chron.  pp.  233-9  ;  Meyer- 
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Of  his  personality  Paul  himself  tells  us  as  much  as 
need  be  known  when  he  quotes  the  adverse  remarks  oj 
his  opponents  at  Corinth  :  '  his  letters, 
32.  His  they  sa^  are  wejghty  and  strong  ;  but  his 
personality.  bodily  presence  is  weak,  and  his  speech 
of  no  account'  (2  Cor.  IO10).  The  Christian  romance- 
writer  elaborated  the  picture,  of  which  some  traits  may 
have  come  to  him  from  tradition  :  '  a  man  small  in 
stature,  bald-headed,  bow-legged,  stout,  close-browed, 
with  a  slightly  prominent  nose,  full  of  grace  ;  for  at  one 
time  he  seemed  like  a  man,  at  another  time  he  had  the 
face  of  an  angel '  ('Acta  Pauli  et  Theclse,'  IOO3  ;  Tisch. 
Acta  Afiost.  Apocr.  41);  and  the  pagan  caricaturist 
speaks  of  him  in  similar  terms,  as  '  bald  in  front,  with 
a  slightly  prominent  nose,  who  had  taken  an  aerial 
journey  into  the  third  heaven'  (pseudo-Lucian,  Philo- 
patris,  IOO12).1 

That  Paul  was  sometimes  stricken  down  by  illness  is 
clear  from  Gal.  4 13  {some  have  thought  also  from 
2  Cor.  24)  ;  and  at  his  moments  of  greatest  exaltation 
[not  only  did  he  enjoy  visions  and  revelations,  being 
elevated  into  the  third  heaven,  paradise,  where  he  heard 
inexpressible  words  ;  but  also]  '  there  was  given  to  him 
a  stake  in  the  flesh  .  .  that  he  should  not  be  exalted 
overmuch'  {2  Cor.  1*2 7).  The  nature  of  this  special 
weakness  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures  ;  the  most 
probable  is  that  it  was  one  of  those  obscure  nervous 
disorders  which  are  allied  to  epilepsy  and  sometimes 
mistaken  for  it.2  ^.  h. 

B.   Later  Criticism. 

From  the  first,  both  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  the 
Tubingen  criticism  met  with  strong  opposition  as  well  as 

33.  Transitional  with  corl.dii!1  accePta"ce-     The  righ' 
.  wing,  which  protested  against  it  on 

behalf    of    tradition,     spared     (and 

continues    to    spare)  no    effort  to  recover   the  invaded 

territory    and    to    protect    it,   so  far  as   may   be,   from 

further  attack.      The  most  powerful  champion  of  this 

conservative  attitude  in  recent  years  has  been  Th.  Zahn, 

author  of  the  Einleitung  in  das  neue  Testament  (2  vols. 

1897-99,  ("'  1900). 

Those  who  were  not  so  timid  about  breaking  with 
traditional  views  or  with  opinions  that  had  been  judged 
to  be  no  longer  tenable,  inclined,  nevertheless,  especially 
in  recent  years,  to  consider  that  Baur  had  gone  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  criticism  and  to  think  that  some  retreat, 
along  part  of  the  line  at  least,  from  his  '  extravagances' 
was  necessary.  They  did  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
great  merits  of  the  Tubingen  school ;  but  neither  would 
they  be  blind  to  their  faults  and  shortcomings  which 
seemed  to  admit  of  being  summed  up  in  the  single  word 
'  exaggeration.'  They  called  themselves  by  choice  the 
critical  school,  and  could  appropriately  enough  be  de- 
scribed as  indeed  '  moderately  '  so.  Those  who  have 
in  recent  years  gone  farthest  in  this  reactionary  direction 
(or,  let  us  call  it,  retrogression)  are,  in  practice,  A. 
Julicher  in  his  Einleitung  in  das  NT,  1894,  i90i*2', 
and,  in  theory,  A.  Harnack  in  the  '  Preface '  (which  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  contents  which  follow)  to 
his  Chronologie  der  alichrist lichen  Litteraiur  {  —  ACL 
2i,  1897). 

Later  criticism  that  may  fairly  enough  be  called 
'  advanced, '    in    the    sense    that    its    conclusions    differ 

Wendt,  Kommentar  AG$\    1809,  pp.    53-60;   Th.   Zahn,  Einl. 
in  das  NTfi)  ii.  (1900)  629-47] ;  and  Chronology,  §§  64-84.] 

1  Some  early  representations  of  him  on  gilded  glasses  and 
sarcophagi  still  remain  ;  accounts  of  them  will  be  found  in  Smith 
and  Cheetham,  Diet.  Chr.  Ant.  2  1621  ;  Schultze,  Vie  Kata- 
komben,  Leipsic,  1882,  p.  149. 

2  See  Krenkel,  'Das  korperliche  Leiden  des  Paulus,' in  the 
ZWT,  1873,  p.  238,  and  in  Bcitrage  z.  Aufhellung  d.  Gesch.  u. 
d.  Bric/e  des  Ap  Paulus  (1890),  4,  c  der  Born  im  Flei-che,' 
47-125;  and  for  various  views.  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  1892,  p. 
186;  Farrar,  St.  Paul  vol.  i.,  Excurs.  10652  [van  Manen, 
Paulus,  3284;  Meyer-Heinrici,  Kommentar,  2  Cor.fi)  1900,  pp. 
397-402  ;  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  Roman  Citizen  fi) 
1898,  94  ff.  ('a  species  of  chronic  malaria  fever ')].  Cp  Eve, 
Diseases  of,  §  4. 
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more  than  those  of  others  from  traditional  opinion  starts 

a  ,      .  from  the  same  principles  as  the  '  criti- 

34.  A  new  school.  cal  schoo,;   though    i(s   opponents 

prefer  such  expressions  for  it  as  '  scepticism , '  the  '  radical ' 
or  the  'Dutch  school,'  '  hypercriticism,'  '  uncriticism  '  or 
(as  Jiilicher  has  it  recently)  'pseudo-criticism.'  The 
way  for  it  was  prepared,  not  to  speak  of  Evanson  (1792), 
by  Bruno  Bauer,  A.  Pierson,  S.  A.  Naber,  and  others. 

By  Bruno  Bauer  in  his  three  volumes  entitled  Ktitifc  der 
faiilinischen  Briefe  (1850-52),  and  again  after  a  silence  of  many 
years  in  his  Christus  und  die  Cacsaren  (1877  ;  see  especially 
pp.  371-387);  by  A.  Pierson  in  De  l^ei^rede  en  under,-  synof- 
tische  fragment  en  (1878;  pp.  9S-110);  by  him  and  Nuber  in 
their  I'eristniilia  (iS36);  by  others  in  divinations  and  dis- 
courses on  various  public  occasions  in  Holland  ot  uhk'h  muhc 
account  is  to  be  found  \r\JPJ\  iSSi,  pp.  593-618;  1884,  pp. 
562-3;  1886,  pp,  4i8-444(Dutch  :  W.  C.  van  Manen,  Het  Nieinve 
Testament  sedert  1859,  1886,  pp.  89-126,  -* _•  5 - 7 ,  265). 

The  Pauline  question,  however,  was  first  brought 
forward  in  a.  strictly  scientific  form  by  A.  D.  Lorn  an 
of  Amsterdam  in  his  '  QuEestiones  Paulinae,'  published 
in  T/i.T  in  1882,  1883,  1886.  This  broadly  -  based 
study,  however,  in  the  beginning  still  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  writer's  much  discussed  hypothesis  of 
the  symbolical  character  of  the  Gospel  history  and  the 
person  of  Jesus,  Loman  did  not  live  to  complete.  The 
portions  published  by  him  were  the  '  Prolegomena '  to 
a  book  on  the  principal  epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  the 
necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  foundations  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  original  Paulinism  and  the  expediency,  for 
this  purpose,  of  starting  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
are  fully  set  forth  (1882,  pp.  141-185,  cp  593-616)  ; 
«.  first  chapter  in  which  the  external  evidence  for  and 
against  the  genuineness  of  that  Epistle  is  exhaustively 
discussed  (1882,  pp.  302-328,  452-487;  1883,  pp. 
14-57  ;  1886,  pp.  42-55),  and  a  second  chapter  in 
which  the  same  question  is  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  Canon  (1886,  pp.  55-113,  cp  319-349.  387"4°6). 
At  a  later  date  an  unfinished  study,  De  Brief  aan  de 
Galatiers,  was  posthumously  added  to  these  as  Loman 's 
Nalatenschap  (1899).  Meanwhile  various  scholars — J. 
C.  Matthes,  J.  van  Loon,  H.  U.  Meyboom,  J.  A.  Bruins 
— had  signified  their,  agreement  with  him  wholly  or 
partially,  and  he  was  followed  in  the  path  of  advancing 
criticism  he  had  opened  up,  as  regards  the  question  of 
the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Paul,  his  life  and  his 
work,  though  without  for  a  moment  committing  them- 
selves to  Loman' s  hypothesis  respecting  the  gospel 
history,  by  Rudolf  Steck  of  Bern,  D.  E.  J.  Vblter  of 
Amsterdam,  and  W.  C.  van  Manen  of  Leyden. 

Steck's  well- written  book  Der  Galaterbrief  nach  seiner 
Echtheit  untersucht,  nebst  kritischen  Bemerkungen  aus 
den  faulinischen  Hauptbriefen  was  published  in  1888  ; 
Vblter's  '  Ein  Votum  zur  Frage  nach  der  Echtheit, 
Integritat  u.  Composition  der  vier  paulinischen  Haupt- 
briefe'  was  published  in  Th.T'm  1889  (pp.  265-325), 
but  still  remains  unfinished  in  its  revised  form  Die 
Komposition  der  faulinischen  Hauptbriefe :  x.  Der 
Romer-  u.  Galaterbrief  (1890).  Van  Manen,  as  yet 
hesitatingly  in  1886-87,  but  decidedly  in  1888  as  a 
contributor  to  Th.  T  and  other  periodicals,  and  subse- 
quently in  connection  with  his  academical  work,  has 
participated  largely  in  the  present  discussions.1 

See  especially  his  Paulus  in  three  parts:  De  Handelingen. 
der  Apostelen  (Acts),  i8qo  ;  De  brief  aan  de  Romeinen,  1891  ; 
De  brieven.  aan  de  Korinthiers,  1896  ;  followed  by  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  results  arrived  at  in  his  Handleiding  voor  de 
Oudchristclyke  letterkunde,  1900.  For  a  somewhat  fuller 
survey  of  the  earlier  history  of  this  criticism  and  of  the  reception 
it  met  with  in  the  learned  world  the  reader  may  consult  his 
articles  entitled  'A  Wave  of  Hypercriticism  '  m  £jrp.T9,  1898, 
pp-  205-211,  257-9,  3*4-9* 

The  same  critical  principles  of  the  '  later  criticism  ' — 
recently  adopted  also  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Smith  of  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans  (see  ROMANS) — have  likewise 
been  in  some  measure  followed,  however  unconsciously 
in  the  main,  by  all  those  who  at  one  time  or  another  have 
sought,  by  postulating  redactions,   interpolations,   and 

I1  To  such  an  extent  indeed  as  would  justify  him  in  saying 
without  immodesty  quorum  pars  magna  fui.\ 
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additions,  to  escape  from  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 

accepting  the  Pauline  authorship  of  one  or  more  of  the 

36.  Its  relation'  Principal  epistles.' 

to  'redaction'      II  JW,U  su*ce,  to  mentlon  <x)  wlth 
and  regard    to    all    the    four    epistles :    the 

interpolation' viHew  of  J"   H.   A.    M ichelsen    ( r^.  7", 

*  iKti        n        a  <-i  T   I    thlt     in     *hcica    lira    Itfiirfi    k\-.tt 


hypotheses. 


873,  p.  421)  that  in  these  we  have  the 


-iginal  epistles  of  Paul  published  after 
his  death  with  elucidations  and  notes  ;  also  conjectures 
by  Straatman,  Baljon  (1884)  and  Sulze  (Prot.  Kirch. - 
Ztg.,  1888,  pp.  978-85). 

(2)  So  far  as  Romans  is  concerned,  we  have  the 
conjecture  of  Semler,  Baur,  and  others,  that  chaps.  15 
16,  wholly  or  in  part,  do  not  belong  to  the  fourteen 
preceding  chapters,  and,  according  to  many,  are  not 
from  the  hand  of  Paul  ;  that  of  C.  H.  Weisse,  that 
chaps.  9-11,  of  Straatman,  that  chaps.  12-14,  do  not 
belong  to  the  original  epistle;  of  Laurent  (1866),  that 
the  epistle  at  a  later  date  was  furnished  with  a  number 
of  marginal  glosses  ;  of  Renan,  that  it  was  issued  by 
Paul  in  more  than  one  form  {e.g.,  1-11  +  15,  1-14  +  part 
of  16);  of  Michelsen  (Th.T,  1886-7)  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  five  or  six  editions  in  the  original  text  ;  of 
E.  Spitta  (1893)  that  it  is  a  combination  of  two  letters 
written  by  Paul  at  different  times  to  the  Christians  of 
Rome,  one  before  and  one  after  his  visit  to  that  city. 

(3)  With  respect  to  1  and  2  Corinthians,  we  have 
the  conjecture  of  Semler  (1776),  E.  J.  Greve  (1794), 
Weber  (1798),  C.  H.  Weisse  (1855),  Hausrath  ( 1870), 
Michelsen  (1873),  Baljon  (1884),  O.  Pfleiderer  (1887), 
W.  Bruckner  (1890),  M.  Krenkel  (1890),  P.  W. 
Schmiedel  (1892),  J.  Cramer  {1893),  A.  Halmel  (1894), 
J.  Weiss  (1894),  H.  J.  Holtzmann  (1894),  H.  Lisco 
(1896)  that  2  Cor.  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  pieces 
which  originally  did  not  belong  to  one  another  ;  of 
Lipsius  (1873),  Hagge  (1876),  Spitta  (1893),  Clemen 
(1894)  that  the  same  holds  true  of  1  Cor.  ;  and  of 
Straatman  (1863-5)  anc^  J-  A.  Bruins  (1892)  that  both 
epistles  contain  a  vast  number  of  interpolations. 

(4)  As  regards  Gal.,  the  same  opinion  has  been  held 
by  Weisse,  Sulze,  Baljon  (1889)  and  Cramer  (1890) — ■ 
the  last  two  in  their  commentaries. 

Yet,  however  obvious  in  all  this  be  the  unconscious 
preparation  for  and  transition  to  the  criticism  spoken  of 
T.  in  §  34,   this  last  does  not  occupy  itself 

'  ,  "  "  with  such  conjectures  as  those  just  sug- 
P  s   '  gested  (in  §  35),  unless  perhaps  in  special 

cases,  and  never  with  the  definite  object  of  escaping  by 
such  means  from  difficulties  touching  what  is  called  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles.  It  is  ready  to  submit  all 
such  hypotheses  to  a  candid  examination,  but  does  not 
value  expedients  whereby  objections  can  be  silenced 
temporarily.  It  does  not  start  from  the  belief  that  the 
non  plus  ultra  of  critical  emancipation  has  been  realised 
by  the  Tubingen  school  ;  but  neither  does  it  think  that 
that  school  went  too  far.  For  it,  there  is  nothing  a 
priori  'too  far'  in  this  field;  and  it  believes  that 
criticism  is  ever  in  duty  bound  to  criticise  its  own  work 
and  to  repair  its  defects.  It  recognises  no  theoretical 
limit  whatsoever  that  can  reasonably  be  fixed.  It  ranks 
the  critical  labours  of  Baur  and  his  school,  notwith- 
standing all  shortcomings  and  defects,  far  above  those 
of  older  and  less  critically  moulded  scholars.  It  wishes 
nothing  better  than,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  continue  the 
research  pursued  by  the  Tubingen  school,  and,  standing 
on  the  shoulders  of  Baur  and  others,  and  thus  pre- 
sumably with  the  prospect  of  seeing  clearer  and  farther, 
to  advance  another  stage,  as  long  a  stage  as  possible, 
towards  a  real  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquity. 

That  is  not  to  be  attained,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
school  of  critics,  by  a  simple  return  to  the  old  views,  by 
accepting  the  opinions  of  those  scholars  who  busied 
themselves  with  researches  of  this  kind  before  Baur  (in 
the  first  decades  of  the  19th  century  or  in  the  last  of 
the  18th),  nor  yet  by  adopting  the  traditional  con- 
ceptions current  at  a  still  earlier  period  whether  amongst 
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candid  Protestants  or  thinking  Roman  Catholics.  No 
error  committed  by  a  younger  generation  can  ever  make 
to  be  true  anything  in  the  opinions  of  an  older  genera- 
tion which  has  once  been  discovered  to  have  been  false. 
Still  less  does  the  criticism  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  cherish  hopes  from  any  mediating  policy  of 
'give  and  take.'  It  has  found  that  it  does  not  avail, 
in  estimating  the  Tubingen  theory,  in  one  point  or 
another,  to  plead  '  extenuating  circumstances '  in  favour 
of  tradition  whether  churchly  or  scientific,  and  to  offer 
here  or  there  an  amendment  on  the  sketch  drawn  by 
Baur  {or  others  after  him)  of  the  state  of  schools  and 
parties  in  Old  Christianity,  or  to  extend  the  number  of 
the  '  indisputably  genuine '  epistles  of  Paul  from  four  to 
six  or  seven  (the  'principal  epistles'  +  Philippians, 
Philemon  and  i  Thess. ),  eight  (  +  2  Thess.  or  Col.), 
nine  (  +  both  r  Thess.  and  Col.),  ten  { +  Eph. ),  if  not 
even  augmented  by  genuine  Pauline  fragments  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  The  defects  of  the  '  tendency 
criticism '  passed  upon  the  NT  writings  and  other 
documents  of  early  Christianity  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  whether  the  criticism  in  which  Baur  led  the  way 
or  that  of  others  like  Volkmar,  Holsten,  S.  Davidson, 
Hatch  {who  followed  Baur,  while  introducing  into  his 
criticism  corrections  more  or  less  far-reaching),  demand 
a  more  drastic  course.  It  is  needful  to  break  not 
only  with  the  dogma  of  the  '  principal  epistles'  in  the 
order  suggested  by  Baur  and  afterwards  accepted  by 
Hatch — Gal.,  1  and  2  Cor.,  Rom. — but  also  with  the 
dogma  of  there  being  four  epistles  of  Paul  in  any 
order  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  which  no 
question  ought  to  be  entertained.  It  was  a  great 
defect  in  the  criticism  of  the  Tubingen  school  that 
it  set  out  from  this  assumption  without  thinking  of 
justifying  it.  It  can  be  urged  in  excuse,  that  at  the 
time  no  one  doubted  its  justice  ;  Evanson  was  forgotten 
and  Bruno  Bauer  had  not  yet  arisen  ;  but  none  the  less 
the  defect  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  serious.  It 
has  wrought  much  mischief  and  must  be  held  responsible 
for  the  song  of  triumph  now  being  prematurely  uttered 
even  by  those  whose  opposition  to  criticism  is  by  no 
means  trenchant,  the  burden  of  which  is,  '  Tubingen 
itself  has  alleged  nothing  against  these  epistles."  The 
latest  school  of  advanced  criticism  has  learned  not  to 
rejoice  over  this  but  to  regret  an  unfinished  piece  of 
work  that  ought  to  have  been  taken  in  hand  long  ago 
and  demands  to  be  taken  up  now.  It  regrets  that  Baur 
and  his  followers  should  not  have  stopped  to  consider 
the  origin  of  the  'principal  epistles.'  It  holds  that 
criticism  should  investigate,  not  only  those  books  which 
have  been  doubted  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  but 
also  even  those  that  hitherto  —  it  may  even  be,  by 
every  one — have  been  held  to  be  beyond  all  doubt, 
whether  they  be  canonical  or  uncanonical,  sacred  or 
profane.  Criticism  is  not  at  liberty  to  set  out  from  the 
genuineness — or  the  spuriousness — of  any  writing  that 
is  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  historical  research  as  long 
as  the  necessary  light  has  not  been  thrown  upon  it, 
and  least  of  all  may  it  do  so  after  some  or  many 
writings  of  the  same  class  have  already  been  actually 
found  to  be  pseudepigrapha.  It  was  and  is  in  the 
highest  degree  a  one-sided  and  arbitrary  proceeding  to 
go  with  Baur  upon  the  assumption  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  'principal  epistles'  as  fully  established,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  to  assume  that  Acts  must  take  a 
subordinate  place  in  comparison  with  them.  It  is  not 
a  priori  established  that  Paul  cannot  be  mistaken,  at 
least  as  long  as  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  whether 
he  and  the  writer  of  the  epistles  that  have  come  down 
to  us  under  his  name  are  indeed  one  and  the  same. 
The  investigation  of  Acts  must  be  carried  on  independ- 
ently of  that  of  the  Epistles,  just  as  that  of  the  Epistles 
must  be  independent  of  that  of  Acts.  This  rule  must 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  every  epistle  separately  as  well 
as  in  connection  with  the  other  epistles  which  we  have 
learned  to  recognise  as  belonging  to  the  same  group. 
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The  four  ( principal  epistles '  are  not  a  fixed  datum  by 
which  Acts  and  other  Pauline  writings  can  be  tested 
unless  one  is  previously  able  to  prove  their  genuineness. 
This  point  has  not  been  taken  into  account  by  the 
Tubingen  school — greatly  to  their  loss.  As  soon  as  it 
is  observed,  it  becomes  the  task  of  criticism  to  subject 
to  a  strict  examination  the  principal  epistles  one  by  one, 
from  this  point  of  view.  What,  then,  is  the  criterion 
which  may  be  employed  in  this  investigation?  None 
of  the  so-called  external  evidences.  These  do  not  avail 
here,  however  valuable  may  be  what  they  have  to  tell 
us  often  as  to  the  opinion  of  antiquity  concerning  these 
writings.  So  much  Baur  and  his  followers  had  already 
long  ago  learned  to  recognise.  The  '  critical  school ' 
had  confessed  it,  even  by  the  mouth  of  those  among  its 
adherents  who  had  found  themselves  nearest  to  the 
thorough -going  defenders  of  tradition.  Where  then 
must  the  determining  consideration  be  looked  for?  In 
the  direction  where  in  such  circumstances  it  is  always 
wont  to  be  found  :  in  the  so-called  '  internal'  evidence. 
It  is  internal  criticism  that  must  speak  the  last,  the  so 
far  as  possible  conclusive,  word. 

The  demand  seemed  to  many  too  hard,  as  regarded 
the  '  principal  epistles.'  The  Tubingen  school  and  the 
'critical'  school  alike  shrank  from  making  it.  The 
'  progressive '  criticism  which  had  meanwhile  come  into 
being,  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  It  addressed  itself 
to  the  task  imposed.  To  the  question,  with  what 
result?  the  answer,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wholly  unanimous.  True,  this  is  a  disadvantage  under 
which  the  opposing  party  labours  no  less  than  the  other. 
There  is  no  criticism  in  the  judgments  of  which  no  trace 
can  be  found  of  what  can  be  called  a  subjective  side. 

Viewed   broadly,   and  with  divergences  in  points  of 
detail  left  out  of  account,  what  the  recent  criticism  now 
_.       .        described  has  to  say  regarding  Acts  is  in 
',.    ,  substance  as  follows.      The  book  professes 

to  be  a.  sequel  to  the  third  canonical 
gospel,  designed  in  common  with  it  to  inform  a  certain 
Theophilus  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  or  in  his  person 
any  recent  convert  to  Christianity,  more  precisely  with 
regard  to  the  things  in  which  he  has  been  instructed 
(Actsli-5,  cp  Lk.  1 1-4  2436-53).  We  find  in  it  in 
accordance  with  this,  a  by  no  means  complete,  yet  at 
the  same  time  {at  least,  in  some  measure)  an  orderly 
and  continuous  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension  ;  of  their 
appearances  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  life  and  work  of  Peter,  in  the  first  part 
{Acts  1-12),  and  more  fully  and  amply  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Paul,  in  the  second  part  {13-28). 

Even  leaving  aside  any  comparison  with  the  Pauline 
epistles,  we  cannot  regard  the  contents  of  Acts,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  and  on  their  own  merits,  as  a  true  and 
credible  first-hand  narrative  of  what  had  actually 
occurred,  nor  yet  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  earnest  historical 
research — not  even  where,  in  favourable  circumstances, 
the  author  might  occasionally  have  been  in  a  condition 
to  give  this.  The  book  bears  in  part  a  legendary- 
historical,  in  part  an  edifying  and  apologetical  character. 
The  writer's  intention  is  to  instruct  Theophilus  concern- 
ing the  old  Christian  past,  as  that  presented  itself  to  his 
own  mind  after  repeated  examination,  to  increase 
the  regard  and  affection  of  his  readers  for  Christianity, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  forth  how  from  the  first, 
although  hated  by  the  Jews,  this  religion  met  with 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  Of  a 
'tendency,'  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  under- 
stood by  the  Tubingen  school,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen.  The  book  does  not  aim  at  the  reconciliation  of 
conflicting  parties,  Petrinists  and  Paulinists,  nor  yet  at 
the  exaltation  of  Paul  or  at  casting  his  Jewish  adversaries 
into  the  shade,  or  at  placing  him  on  a  level  with  Peter. 

Of  the  substantial  unity  of  the  work  there  can  be  no 
question.  We  have  not  here  any  loose  aggregation  of 
fragments    derived  from    various    sources.       Still   less, 
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however,  can  we  fail  to  recognise  that  older  authorities 
have  been  used  in  its  composition.  Amongst  these  are 
prominent  two  books  which  we  may  appropriately  call 
(a)  Acts  of  Paul,  and  (b)  Acts  of  Peter.  From  a  is 
derived  in  the  main  what  we  now  read  in  1 23  (D), 
436-37  61-15  751-83  9 1-30  11 19-30  13-28  ;  from  b,  more 
particularly,  much  of  chaps.  1-12. 

(a)  The  first  and  older  of  the  two  books  included  mainly  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Paul,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
those  Christians  who  placed  him  high,  and  who,  as  compared  with 
others,  deserve  to  be  called  progressive.  With  this  was  worked 
in — but  not  incorporated  without  change  (unless  the  corrections 
which  can  still  be  traced  are  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the 
author  of  Acts)— a  journey  narrative,  very  possibly  the  work  of 
Luke  the  companion  of  Paul.  See  II27  (D),  IO10-17  20 5-15 
21  i-is  27  i-28  16. 

(/)  The  second  book,  written  in  view  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  just 
described,  was  an  attempt  to  allow  more  justice  to  be  done  to 
tradition  and  more  light  to  be  thrown  upon  Peter. 

Perhaps  the  author  of  the  entire  work,  as  we  now 
know  it,  in  addition  to  oral  tradition,  had  still  other 
means  of  information  at  his  disposal  (such  as  Flavius 
Josephus)  and  borrowed  here  and  there  a  detail,  but 
certainly  not  much,  from  the  Pauline  epistles. 

Alternately  free  and  fettered  in  relation  to  his 
authorities,  the  author  sometimes  used  their  language, 
yet,  as  a  rule,  employed  his  own.  He  followed  in  their 
footsteps  for  the  most  part,  yet  frequently  went  his  own 
way,  transposing  and  correcting,  supplementing  and 
abridging  what  he  had  found  in  others.  To  ascertain 
the  details  of  the  process  in  every  case  is  no  longer 
possible.  On  the  chief  points,  a  fuller  discussion  will 
be  found  in  \V.  C.  van  Manen,  Paulus :  1.  De  Hande- 
lingen  der  Apostelen,  1890. 

The  spirit  in  which  Lk.  set  about  his  work  is  that  of  budding 
Catholicism,  which  has  room  alike  for  'Paul'  and  for  'Peter,' 
and  does  not  shrink  from  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  faithful 
a  writing — the  Acts  of  Paul  just  referred  to — devoted  to  the 
commemoration  and  glorification  of  the  '  apostle  of  the  heretics ' 
as  Tertullian  still  called  him,  albeit  clothed  in  a  new  dress 
whereby  at  the  same  time  reverent  homage  is  rendered  to  the 
tradition  of  the  ancients. 

Lk.'s  true  name  remains  unknown.  His  home  was  probably 
in  Rome;  but  perhaps  it  may  have  been  somewhere  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  flourished  about  the  second  quarter  of  the  second 
century.  There  is  no  necessity  for  doubting  the  correctness  of 
the  representation  that  he  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  author 
of  the  Third  Gospel. 

In  the  days  when  the  contents  of  sacred  books  were 
held  exempt  from  criticism,  the  Historical  value  of  Acts 
was  much  overrated  ;  more  recently  under  the  influence 
of  Tubingen  criticism  it  has  been  unduly  depreciated.  It 
is  entitled  to  recognition  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  rich  source 
of  information  as  to  how  the  Christianity  of  the  first  30 
or  35  years  after  the  crucifixion  was  spoken  about, 
estimated,  and  taught,  in  influential  circles,  about  the 
years  130-150  a.  d.  It  is  entitled  to  recognition  also, 
in  so  far  as  we  are  still  in  a  position  to  trace,  in  what 
has  been  taken  over  with  or  without  alteration  from 
older  works,  how  it  was  that  men  of  that  period  thought 
about  implied,  or  expressly  mentioned  persons,  things, 
and  relations.  In  estimating  the  value  of  details,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  always,  so  far  as  possible,  to  distinguish 
between  the  original  historical  datum,  the  valuable 
substance  of  a  trustworthy  tradition,  and  the  one-fold, 
two-fold,  threefold,  or  it  may  be  manifold  clothing  with 
which  this  has  been  invested  by  later  views  and  opinions, 
and  in  too  many  cases,  unfortunately,  concealed  by 
them,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  not  always  possible, 
even  for  the  keenest  eye,  to  discriminate  as  could  be 
wished  between  truth  and  fiction. 

With  respect  to  the  canonical  Pauline  epistles,  the 
later  criticism  here  under  consideration  has  learned  to 
38   Of  the  reco5n'se  tnat  they  are  none  of    them  by 

epistles  ^aul  '<  neither  fourteen,  nor  thirteen,  nor 
nine  or  ten,  nor  seven  or  eight,  nor  yet  even 
the  four  so  long  '  universally  '  regarded  as  unassailable. 
They  are  all,  without  distinction,  pseudepigrapha  (this, 
of  course,  not  implying  the  least  depreciation  of  their 
contents).  The  history  of  criticism,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  group  which  began  as  early  as  1520,  already  pointed 
in  this  direction.     No  distinction   can  any  longer  be 
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allowed  between  '  principal  epistles '  and  minor  or 
deutero-Pauline  ones.  The  separation  is  purely  arbi- 
trary, with  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  things 
here  dealt  with.  The  group— not  to  speak  of  Hebrews 
at  present— when  compared  with  the  Johannine  epistles, 
with  those  of  James,  Jude,  Ignatius,  Clement,  with 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  or  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp, 
bears  obvious  marks  of  a  certain  unity — of  having 
originated  in  one  circle,  at  one  time,  in  one  environ- 
ment ;  but  not  of  unity  of  authorship,  even  if  a  term 
of  years — were  it  even  ten  or  twenty — be  allowed.  It 
is  impossible,  on  any  reasonable  principle,  to  separate 
one  or  more  pieces  from  the  rest.  One  could  immedi- 
ately with  equal  right  pronounce  an  opposite  judgment 
and  condemn — e.g. ,  Romans  or  Corinthians,  compared 
with  the  rest,  as  under  suspicion.  Every  partition  is 
arbitrary.  However  one  may  divide  them,  there  will 
always  remain  (within  the  limits  of  each  group,  and  on 
a.  comparison  of  the  contents  of  any  two  or  three 
assumed  classes),  apart  from  corrections  of  subordinate 
importance,  clearly  visible  traces  of  agreement  and  of 
divergence  —  even  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
famous  four:  Rom.,  1  and  2  Cor.,  Gal.  There  is  no 
less  distinction  in  language,  style,  religious  or  ethical 
contents  between  1  and  2  Cor.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Rom.  and  Gal.  on  the  other,  than  there  is  between 
Rom.  and  Phil.,  Col.  and  Philem.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  last  two  cases  the  agreement  is  undeniably 
greater. 

Tradition  does  not  assert  the  Pauline  origin  of  the 
'  principal  epistles  more  loudly  than  it  does  that  of  the 
pastoral  or  of  the  '  minor'  epistles.  External  evidences 
plead  at  least  as  strongly,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
just  as  weakly,  for  the  latter  as  for  the  former.  The 
internal  point  just  as  strongly  in  the  case  of  Rom. ,  1  and 
2  Cor. ,  and  Gal. ,  as  they  do  elsewhere  to  the  one  con- 
clusion that  they  are  not  the  work  of  Paul.  This 
deliverance  rests  mainly  on  the  following  considerations, 
each  of  them  a  conclusion  resulting  from  independent 
yet  intimately  connected  researches. 

The  '  principal  epistles,'  like  all  the  rest  of  the  group, 
present  themselves  to  us  as  epistles  ;  but  this  is  not  their 
Tb   '     rea^  ebaracter  in  the  ordinary  and  literary 
V.  meaning  of  the  word.      They  are  not  letters 

originally  intended  for  definite  persons, 
despatched  to  these,  and  afterwards  by  publication  made 
the  common  property  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were,  from  the  first,  books  ;  treatises  for  instruction, 
and  especially  for  edification,  written  in  the  form  of 
letters  in  a  tone  of  authority  as  from  the  pen  of  Paul  and 
other  men  of  note  who  belonged  to  his  entourage : 
1  Cor.  by  Paul  and  Sosthenes,  2  Cor.  by  Paul  and 
Timothy,  Gal.  (at  least  in  the  exordium)  by  Paul  and 
all  the  brethren  who  were  with  him  ;  so  also  Phil.,  Col. 
and  Philem. ,  by  Paul  and  Timothy,  1  and  2  Thess.  by 
Paul,  Silvanus,  and  Timothy.  The  object  is  to  make 
it  appear  as  if  these  persons  were  still  living  at  the  time 
of  composition  of  the  writings,  though  in  point  of  fact 
they  belonged  to  an  earlier  generation.  Their  '  epistles ' 
accordingly,  even  in  the  circle  of  their  first  readers,  gave 
themselves  out  as  voices  from  the  past.  They  were 
from  the  outset  intended  to  exert  an  influence  in  as  wide 
a  circle  as  possible  ;  more  particularly,  to  be  read  aloud 
at  the  religious  meetings  for  the  edification  of  the  church, 
or  to  serve  as  a  standard  for  doctrine  and  morals. 
Hence  it  comes  that,  among  other  consequences,  we 
never  come  upon  any  trace  in  tradition  of  the  impression 
which  the  supposed  letters  of  Paul  may  have  made — 
though,  of  course,  each  of  them  must,  if  genuine,  have 
produced  its  own  impression — upon  the  Christians  at 
Rome,  at  Corinth,  in  Galatia  ;  and  the  same  can  be  said 
of  all  the  other  canonical  epistles  of  Paul.  Hence,  also, 
the  surprising  and  otherwise  unaccountable  features  in 
the  addresses  of  the  epistles  :  '  to  all  that  are  in  Rome, 
beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints'  (Rom.  I7),  '  to  the 
church  of  God  which  is   at   Corinth,    them   that   are 
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sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  with,  all 
who  invoke  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  all 
places,  theirs  and  ours  '  (i  Cor.  la)  ;  'to  the  church  of 
God  which  is  at  Corinth,  with  all  the  saints  in  the  whole 
of  Achaia'  (2  Cor.  li),  'to  the  churches  of  Galatia ' 
(Gal.  1  2).  The  artificial  character  of  the  epistolary  form 
comes  further  to  light  with  special  clearness  when  we 
direct  our  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  writings. 
In  such  manner  real  letters  are  never  written. 

i.  In  a  very  special  degree  does  this  hold  true  no  doubt  of 
■3  Cor.  Many  scholars,  belonging  in  other  respects  to  very 
different  schools,  have  been  convinced  for  more  than  a  century 
and  have  sought  to  persuade  others  that  this  epistle  was  not 
written  at  one  gush  or  even  at  intervals  ;  that  it  consists  of  an 
aggregation  0f  fragments  which  had  not  originally  the  same 
destination. 

ii.  1  Cor.  allows  us  to  see  no  less  clearly  that  there  underlie 
the  finished  epistle  as  known  to  us  several  greater  or  smaller 
treatises,  having  such  subjects  as  the  following: — parties  and 
divisions  in  the  church  (1  10-323),  the  authority  of  the  apostles 
(4),  unchastity  (5-6),  married  and  unmarried  life  (7),  the  eating 
of  that  which  has  been  offered  to  idols  (S-ll  1),  the  veiling  of 
women  (11  2-15  [16]),  love  feasts  (11  17-34),  spiritual  gifts  (12-14), 
the  resurrection  (15),  a  collection  for  the  saints  (1*5 1-4) — other 
passages  being  introduced  relating  to  the  superiority  of  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  above  the  wisdom  of  this  world  (1 18-31), 
the  spirit  in  which  Paul  had  laboured  (2  1-16),  the  right  of  litiga- 
tion between  Christians  (f<  i-n),  circumcised  and  uncircumcised, 
bond  and  free  (7  18-24),  tne  apostolic  service  (9),  Christian  love 
(13). 

iii.  With  regard  to  Rom.  it  is  even  more  obvious  that  the 
author  accomplished  his  task  with  the  help  of  writings,  perhaps 
older  'epistles,'  treatises,  sayings  handed  down  whether  orally 
or  in  writing  —  although  we  must  admit,  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  other  books,  both  older  and  more  recent,  that  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  indicate  with  any  detail  what  has  been  borrowed 
from  this  source  and  what  from  that,  or  what  has  been  derived 
from  no  previous  source  whatever,  and  is  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  author,  editor,  or  adapter. 

iv.  With  Gal.  the  case  is  in  some  respects  different,  and 
various  reasons  lead  us,  so  far  as  the  canonical  text  is  concerned, 
to  think  of  a  catholic  adaptation  of  a  letter  previously  read  in 
the  circle  of  the  Marcionites,  although  we  are  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  restore  the  older  form.  We  have  in  view  the  employ- 
ment of  such  words  as  Peter  (TleTpo?)  alongside  of  Cephas 
(Krj^as),  of  two  forms  of  the  name  Jerusalem  ('lepotroAu/ia 
alongside  of  'Iepouo-aArj/j.),  the  presence  of  discrepant  views  (as 
in  3  7  '29  and  3  10)  of  Abraham's  seed  ;  the  zeal  against  circum- 
cision in  .'1  2-4  ti  12-13  alongside  of  the  frank  recognition  that  it  is 
of  no  significance  (5  6  b1  15) — the  cases  in  which  the  ancients 
charged  Marcion  with  having  falsified  the  text,  though  the 
textual  criticism  of  modern  times  has  found  it  necessary  to 
invert  the  accusation. 

There  are  to  be  detected,  accordingly,  in  the  com- 
position of  the  'principal  epistles'  phenomena  which, 
whatever  be  the  exact  explanation  arrived  at  in  each 
case,  all  point  at  least  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of 
origin  of  these  writings  which  one  is  not  accustomed  to 
find,  and  which  indeed  is  hardly  conceivable,  in  ordinary 
letters. 

1'he  contents  of  the  epistles,  no  less  than  the  results 

4n   Th  "r     of  an  attent've  consideration  of  their  form, 

' ,       ,     ,     lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  '  principal 

p      ...      '  1  epistles  '  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  apostle 

i.  Is  it  likely  that  Paul,  a  man  of  authority  and  recog- 
nised as  such  at  the  time,  would  have  written  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome — men  who  were  personally  unknown 
to  him — what,  on  the  assumption  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  epistle,  we  must  infer  he  did  write?  That  he  would 
have  taken  so  exalted  a  tone,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
forcing  himself  to  all  kinds  of  shifts  in  writing  to  his 
spiritual  children  at  Corinth  and  in  Galatia  ?  One 
cannot  form  to  oneself  any  intelligible  conception  of  his 
attitude  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  ;  nor  yet  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  parties  and  schools  which  we 
must  concent-  to  have  been  present  and  to  some  extent 
in  violent  conflict  with  one  another  if  Paul  really  thought 
and  said  about  them  what  we  find  in  the  '  principal 
epistles. ' 

ii.  Even  if  we  set  all  this  aside,  however,  the  doctrinal 
and  religious-ethical  contents  betoken  a  development  in 
Christian  life  and  thought  of  such  magnitude  and  depth 
as  Paul  could  not  possibly  have  reached  within  a  few 

1  Cp  §  47- 
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years  after  the  crucifixion.  So  large  an  experience,  so 
great  a  widening  of  the  field  of  vision,  so  high  a  degree 
of  spiritual  power  as  would  have  been  required  for  this 
it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  him  within  so  limited  «, 
time. 

It  does  not  avail  as  a  way  of  escape  from  this  diffi- 
culty to  assume,  as  some  do,  a  slow  development  in  the 
case  of  Paul  whereby  it  becomes  conceivable  that  when 
he  wrote  the  '  principal  epistles  '  he  had  reached  a  height 
which  he  had  not  yet  attained  fourteen  or  twenty  years 
previously.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  slow 
development  as  is  thus  assumed.  It  exists  only  in  the 
imagination  of  exegetes  who  perceive  the  necessity  of 
some  expedient  to  remove  difficulties  that  are  felt 
though  not  acknowledged.  Moreover,  the  texts  speak 
too  plainly  in  a  diametrically  opposite  sense.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  read  the  narrative  of  Paul's  conversion  as 
given  by  himself  according  to  Gal.  1 10-16  in  order  to  see 
this.  The  bigoted  zealot  for  the  law  who  persecuted  the 
infant  church  to  the  death  did  not  first  of  all  attach 
himself  to  those  who  professed  the  new  religion  in  order 
to  become  by  little  and  little  a  reformer  of  their  ideas 
and  intuitions.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  very  instant 
that  he  had  suddenly  been  brought  to  a  breach  with  his 
Jewish  past,  he  publicly  and  at  once  came  forward  with 
all  that  was  specially  great  and  new  in  his  preaching. 
The  gospel  he  preached  was  one  which  he  had  received 
directly.  It  was  not  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Messiah, 
the  long  expected  One,  who  was  to  come  to  bless  his 
people  Israel ;  it  was  the  preaching  of  a  new  divine 
revelation,  and  this  not  communicated  to  him  through 
or  by  man,  but  immediately  from  above,  from  God 
himself,  God's  Son  revealed  in  him.  With  this  revela- 
tion was  at  the  same  time  given  to  him  the  clear  insight 
and  the  call  to  go  forth  as  a  preacher  to  the  Gentiles. 

iii.  Underlying  the  principal  epistles  there  is,  amongst 
other  things,  a  definite  spiritual  tendency,  an  inherited 
type  of  doctrine  (Rom.  617)  —  let  us  say  the  older 
Paulinism — with  which  the  supposed  readers  had  long 
been  familiar.  They  are  wont  to  follow  it,  now  in 
childlike  simplicity,  now  with  eager  enthusiasm,  or  to 
assail  it,  not  seldom  obstinately,  with  all  sorts  of 
weapons  and  from  various  sides.  Some  have  already 
got  beyond  this  and  look  upon  Paulinism  more  as  if  it 
were  a  past  stage,  a  surmounted  point  of  view.  One 
might  designate  them  technically  as  Hyperpaulinists. 
They  are  met  with  especially  amongst  Paul's  opponents 
at  Corinth  according  to  1  and  2  Cor.  Others  remain 
in  the  rear  or  have  returned  to  the  old  view,  the  Jewish 
or  Jewish-Christian  view  which  had  preceded  Paulinism. 
They  are  the  Judaisers  against  whom  above  all  others 
the  Galatians  are  warned  and  armed.  Both  are  groups 
which  one  can  hardly  imagine  to  oneself  as  subsisting, 
at  least  in  the  strength  here  supposed,  during  the  life- 
time of  Paul.  Plainly  Paul  is  not  a  contemporary,  but 
a  figure  of  the  past.  He  is  the  object  or,  if  you  will, 
the  central  point  of  all  their  zeal  and  all  their  efforts. 

iv.  Paulinism  itself,  as  it  is  held  up  and  defended  in 
the  'principal  epistles,'  apart  from  diversities  in  the 
elaboration  of  details  by  the  various  writers,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  fruit  of  a  thorough-going  re- 
formation of  the  older  form  of  Christianity.  Before 
it  could  be  reached  the  original  expectations  of  the 
first  disciples  of  Jesus  had  to  be  wholly  or  partly  given 
up.  The  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  in  the  old 
Jewish  meaning  of  the  word  had  to  give  place  to  a 
more  spiritual  conception  of  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ; 
the  old  divine  revelation  given  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
Israel  had  to  make  way  for  the  newer  revelation  vouch- 
safed immediately  by  God,  in  dreams  and  visions,  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  through  the  mediation,  if  media- 
tion it  can  be  called,  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  the  law  had 
to  yield  to  the  gospel.  For  these  things  time — no  little 
time — was  needed,  even  in  days  of  high  spiritual  tension 
such  as  must  have  been  those  in  which  the  first  Christians 
lived  and  in  which  many  are  so  ready  to  take  refuge  in 
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order  to  be  able  to  think  it  possible  that  the  '  principal 
epistles,'  with  their  highly  varied  contents  could  have 
been  written  so  soon  after  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the 
theory  of  Pauline  authorship  compels  us  to  assume. 

v.  Writers  and  readers,  as  we  infer  from  the  contents, 
live  in  the  midst  of  problems  which — most  of  them  at 
all  events — when  carefully  considered  are  seen  not  to 
belong  to  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  Jesus.  We  refer  to  questions  as  to  the  proper  relation 
between  law  and  gospel,  justification  by  faith  or  by 
works,  election  and  reprobation,  Christ  according  to  the 
flesh  and  Christ  according  to  the  Spirit,  this  Jesus  or 
another,  the  value  of  circumcision,  the  use  of  clean  or 
unclean  things,  sacrificial  flesh,  common  flesh  and  other 
ordinary  foods  and  drinks,  the  Sabbath  and  other  holy 
days,  revelations  and  visions,  the  married  and  the  un- 
married condition,  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  the 
marks  of  true  apostleship  and  a  multitude  of  others. 

We  must  not  be  taken  in  by  superficial  appearances. 
Though  Paul  is  represented  as  speaking,  in  reality  he 
himself  and  his  fellow  apostles  alike  are  no  longer  alive. 
Evervwhere  there  is  a  retrospective  tone.  It  is  always 
possible  to  look  back  upon  them  and  upon  the  work 
they  achieved. 

Paul  has  planted,  another  has  watered  (iCor.  3e).  He  as 
a  wise  master-builder  has  laid  the  foundation  ;  another  has 
built  thereupon  (3  10).  He  himself  is  not  to  come  again  (4  is). 
He  and  his  fellow -apostles  have  already  '  been  made  a  spectacle 
unto  the  world,  both  to  angels  and  to  men,'  God  has  '  set  them 
forth  as  men  doomed  to  death,  lowest  and  last ' — i.e. ,  given  them 
the  appearance  of  being  persons  of  the  lowest  sort  (49).  Their 
fight  has  been  fought,  their  sufferings  endured.  It  is  already 
possible  to  judge  as  to  the  share  of  each  in  the  great  work.  Paul, 
to  whom  Christ  appeared  after  his  resurrection  '  last  of  all,'  '  the 
least  of  the  apostles,'  has  '  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they 
all '  (15  8-10)  ;  he  has  run  his  course  in  the  appointed  way  (It  26_/?), 
a  follower  of  Christ  (even  as  others  may  be  followers  of  himself, 
11 1),  whose  walk  in  the  world  can  readily  stand  comparison  with 
that  of  others,  even  the  most  highly  placed  in  Christian  circles 
(2  Cor.  1 12  11  5  12  n),  who  has  been  ever  victorious,  whom  God 
has  always  led  in  triumph,  making  manifest  the  savour  of  his 
knowledge  by  him  in  every  place  ;  '  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of 
Christ,*  by  his  coming  forward  testifying,  as  in  the  sight  of  God, 
of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Christ  in  his  death  ;  sufficient  for  all  things 
(2  14-16)  ;  a  pattern  of  long-suffering,  patience,  and  perseverance, 
who  had  more  to  endure  than  any  other  man  (4  8-10  64-5  75 
11  23-27),  an  ideal  form  whose  sufferings  have  accrued  to  the 
benefit  of  others  and  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  many  (4  io/I 
14-7). 

vi.  A  special  kind  of  Christian  gnosis,  a  wisdom  that 
far  transcends  the  simplicity  of  the  first  disciples  and 
their  absorption  with  Messianic  expectations  haunts  and 
occupies  many  of  the  more  highly -developed  minds 
(1  Cor.  1 17-31  26  16  and  elsewhere).  In  Rom.  9-11  the 
rejection  of  Israel  is  spoken  of  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  thought  to  have  been  possible  before  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  state  in  70  a.d.  The  church  is  already  con- 
ceived of  as  exposed  to  bloody  persecutions,  whereas, 
during  Paul's  lifetime,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us,  no  such 
had  as  yet  arisen  (Rom.  53-5  817-39  12 12  14  2  Cor.  I3-7)  ; 
she  has  undoubtedly  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a 
few  years  merely,  as  is  usually  assumed,  and  indeed 
requires  to  be  assumed,  on  the  assumption  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  epistles. 

The  church  has  already,  from  being  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
poverty,  come  to  be  rich  (1  Cor.  1  5).  Originally  in  no  position  to 
sound  the  depths,  consisting  of  a  company  of  but  little  developed 
persons,  the  majority  of  its  members  though  still  in  a  certain 
sense  '  carnal '  are  able  to  follow  profound  discussions  on  questions 
so  difficult  as  those  of  speaking  with  tongues,  prophecy,  or  the 
resurrection  (1  Cor.  12-15).  There  are  already  'perfect'  ones 
who  can  be  spoken  to  about  the  matters  of  the  higher  wisdom  ; 
spiritual  ones  who  can  digest  strong  nourishment ;  understand- 
ing ones  who  have  knowledge  (26-i6  3  1-3  10  15).  The  church  is 
in  possession  of  their  traditions  (11  2  23  15  3) :  epistles  of  Paul 
which  presented  a  picture  of  him  different  from  the  current 
tradition  received  from  those  who  had  associated  with  him 
(2  Cor.  1 13  10 10).  There  is  an  ordered  church  life  to  the  follow- 
ing of  which  the  members  are  held  bound.  There  are  fixed  and 
definite  customs  and  usages — such  as  regular  collections  of 
charitable  gifts  (2  Cor.  9  13)  or  the  setting  apart,  when  required, 
of  persons  whose  names  were  in  good  repute,  and  who  had  been 
chosen,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  (8  iSf.). 

In  a  word,  the  church  has  existed  not  for  a  few  years 
merely.  The  historical  background  of  the  epistles,  even 
of  the  principal  epistles,  is  a  later  age.      The  Christianity 
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therein  professed,  presupposed,  and  avowed,  in  a  number 
of  its  details  does  not  admit  of  being  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  period  preceding  the  date  of  Paul's  captivity 
or  even  that  of  his  death  in  64  a.d.  Everything  points 
to  later  days— at  least  the  close  of  the  first  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century. 

Necessary  limitations  of  space  do  not  allow  of  fuller 
elucidations  here.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  do  real 
justice  to  the  view  here  taken  of  the  question  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  Paul's  epistles  will  not  stop  at  the  short 
sketch  given  here,  but  will  consult  the  following  works 
among  others  : — 

(a)  On  the  subject  as  a  whole,  Loman,  '  Qusestiones  Paulina? 
in  T/i.T,  1882,  pp.  141-185;  cp  503-616,  1886,  55-113;  cp  319- 
349  and  387-406;  Steck,  Galaterbrief,  1-23,  152-386.  (b)  On 
Rom.  and  Cor.,  Van  Manen,  Paulas,  2  and  3.  \c)  On  Gal., 
Steck,  Galaterbrief;  cp  f.oman,  '  Qua;st.  Paul."  in  Th.'J ,  1882, 

£p.  302-328,  452-487  ;  1883,  pp.  14-57  I  1886,  pp.  42-55  ;  and 
Oman's  Nalatenschap,  1899;  (^)  *"ur  a  genera'  survey  of  the 
entire  Pauline  group,  Van  Manen,  Handleiding,  iii.,  §§  1-98 
(pp.  30-63). 

To  the  question  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  conclusions 

of  criticism  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  life  and  activity 

41    Va    T    l"f    °^  ^au^    tne   answer   must   frankly  be 

'    ,  .         that  in  the  first  instance  the  result  is  of 

, .       *     a  purely  negative  character.      In  truth, 

TlftCfl.iilVft 

6   ..  this  is   common   to  all  the  results  of 

lTBSIlluS 

criticism  when  seriously  applied.  Criti- 
cism must  always  begin  by  pulling  down  everything  that 
has  no  solid  or  enduring  foundation. 

Thus  all  the  representations  formerly  current — alike 
in  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  circles — particularly 
during  the  nineteenth  century — regarding  the  life  and 
work  of  Paul  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Lord, 
of  the  Gentiles,  must  be  set  aside,  in  so  far  as  they  rest 
upon  the  illusory  belief  that  we  can  implicitly  rely  on 
what  we  read  in  Acts  and  the  13  (14)  epistles  of  Paul, 
or  in  the  epistles  alone  whether  in  their  entirety  or  in  a 
restricted  group  of  them.  These  representations  are 
very  many  and — let  it  be  added  in  passing — very 
various  and  discrepant  in  character  :  far  from  showing 
any  resemblance  to  one  another,  they  exhibit  the  most 
inconsistent  proportions  and  features.  But,  however 
different  they  were,  they  all  of  them  have  disappeared  ; 
they  rested  upon  a  foundation  not  of  solid  rock,  but  of 
shifting  sand. 

So,  too,  with  all  those  surveys  of  Paulinism,  the 
'ideas,'  the  'theology,'  the  'system'  of  Paul,  set  forth 
in  accordance  with  the  voice  of  tradition,  as  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  contents  of  Acts  and  the 
epistles,  whether  taken  in  their  entirety  or  curtailed  or 
limited  to  the  '  principal  epistles  '  alone.  Irrevocably 
passed  away,  never  more  to  be  employed  for  their 
original  purpose,  are  such  sketches,  whether  on  a  large 
or  on  a  smaller  scale,  whether  large  or  narrow  in  their 
scope,  sketches  among  which  are  many  highly  important 
studies,  especially  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Hence- 
forward, they  possess  only  a  historical  interest  as 
examples  of  the  scientific  work  of  an  older  school. 
They  do  not  and  could  not  give  any  faithful  image  or 
just  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Paul,  the  right 
foundation  being  wanting. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe,  that  the  later  criticism  has  driven  history 
from  the  lists,  banished  Paul  from  the  world  of  realities, 
and  robbed  us  even  of  the  scanty  light  which  a  somewhat 
older  criticism  had  allowed  us,  to  drive  away  the  darkness 
as  to  the  past  of  early  Christianity.  These  are  impos- 
sibilities. No  serious  critic  has  ever  attempted  them  or 
sought  to  obscure  any  light  that  really  shone.  The 
question  was  and  is  simply  this  :  what  is  it  that  can  be 
truly  called  history  ?  Where  does  the  light  shine  ?  To 
see  that  one  has  been  mistaken  in  one's  manner  of 
apprehending  the  past  is  not  a  loss  but  a  gain.  It  is 
always  better,  safer,  and  more  profitable,  to  know  that 
one  does  not  know,  than  to  go  on  building  on  a  basis 
that  is  imaginary. 

The  results  of  criticism,  even  of  the  most  relentless 
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criticism,  thus  appear  to  be  after  all  not  purely  negative. 

42  Positive  ThouSh  at  first  siSht    they  may-    and 
.,  indeed  must,   seem  to  be  negative,  they 

_  •,  ,.  '  are  not  less  positive  in  contents  and 
Foundations.  4     ,  —,, r    ,  .      ^    ^    ,     r     .... 

tendency.      The  ultimate  task  of  criticism 

is  to  build  up,  to  diffuse  light,  to  bring  to  men's  know- 
ledge the  things  that  have  really  happened.  As  regards 
Paul's  life  and  work,  now  that  the  foundations  have 
been  changed,  it  teaches  us  in  many  respects  to  judge 
in  another  sense  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do. 
Far  from  banishing  his  personality  beyond  the  pale  of 
history,  criticism  seeks  to  place  him  and  his  labours  in 
the  juster  light  of  a  better  knowledge.  For  this  it  is  un- 
able any  longer  in  all  simplicity  to  hold  by  the  canonical 
Acts  and  epistles,  or  even  to  the  epistles  solely,  or  yet  to  a 
selection  of  them.  The  conclusion  it  has  to  reckon  with 
is  this  : — (a)  That  we  possess  no  epistles  of  Paul ;  that 
the  writings  which  bear  his  name  are  pseudepigrapha 
containing  seemingly  historical  data  from  the  life  and 
labours  of  the  apostle,  which  nevertheless  must  not  be 
accepted  as  correct  without  closer  examination,  and  are 
probably,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  borrowed  from 
'  Acts  of  Paul '  which  also  underlie  our  canonical  book 
of  Acts  {see  above,  §  37).  (b)  Still  less  does  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  give  us,  however  incompletely,  an  absolutely 
historical  narrative  of  Paul's  career  ;  what  it  gives  is  a 
variety  of  narratives  concerning  him,  differing  in  their 
dates  and  also  in  respect  of  the  influences  under  which 
they  were  written.  Historical  criticism  must,  as  far  as 
lies  in  its  power,  learn  to  estimate  the  value  of  what  has 
come  down  to  us  through  both  channels,  Acts  and  the 
epistles,  to  compare  them,  to  arrange  them  and  bring 
them  into  consistent  and  orderly  connection.  On  these 
conditions  and  with  the  help  of  these  materials,  the 
attempt  may  be  made  to  frame  some  living  conception 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  apostle,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  figure  of  the  apostle  was  repeatedly  re- 
cast in  forms  which  superseded  one  another  in  rapid 
succession, 

Towards  this  important  work  little  more  than  first 
essays  have  hitherto  been  made.  The  harvest  promises 
to  be  plentiful ;  but  the  labourers  as  yet  are  too  few. 
We  must,  for  the  time  being,  content  ourselves  with 
indicating  briefly  what  seem  to  be  the  main  conclusions. 

Paul   was  the    somewhat    younger    contemporary   of 
Peter  and  other  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  probably  a  Jew 
bv  birth,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 


43.  The  his- 
torical Paul. 


At  first  his  attitude  towards  the  dis- 
ciples was  one  of  hostility.  Later, 
originally  a  tentmaker  by  calling,  he  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  followers  of  Jesus,  and,  in  the  service  of  the  higher 
truth  revealed  through  them,  spent  the  remainder  of  a 
life  of  vicissitude  as  \  wandering  preacher.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  he  visited  various  lands  :  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Italy.  Tradition  adds  to  the  list  a 
journey  to  Spain,  then  back  to  the  East  again,  and  once 
more  westwards  till  at  last  his  career  ended  in  martyr- 
dom at  Rome.  With  regard  to  his  journeys,  we  can  in 
strictness  speak  with  reasonable  certainty  and  with  some 
detail  only  of  one  great  journey  which  he  undertook 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  :  from  Troas  to  Philippi,  back 
to  Troas,  Assos,  Mitvlene,  Samos,  Miletus,  Rhodes, 
Patara,  Tyre,  Ptolemais,  Ca^sarea,  Jerusalem,  back  to 
Csesarea,  Sidon,  Myra,  Fair  Havens,  Melita,  Syracuse, 
Rhegium,  Puteoli,  Rome  (Acts  I610-17  2O5-15  21 1-18 
27i-2Si6). 

Perhaps  at  an  earlier  date  he  had  been  one  of  the 
first  who,  along  with  others  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene, 
proclaimed  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  outside  of  Palestine 
the  principles  and  the  hopes  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
(Acts  1119/!).  Possibly,  indeed  probably,  we  may 
infer  further  details  of  the  same  sort  from  what  Lk.  and 
the  authors  of  the  epistles  have  borrowed  from  the 
'  Acts  of  Paul,'  as  to  the  places  visited  by  Paul,  and  the 
measure  of  his  success  in  each  ;  in  which  of  them  he 
met  with  opposition,  in  which  with  indifference  ;  what 
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particular  discouragements  and  adventures  he  en- 
countered ;  such  facts  as  that  he  seldom  or  never  came 
into  contact  with  the  disciples  in  Palestine  ;  that  even 
after  years  had  passed  he  was  still  practically  a  stranger 
to  the  brethren  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  ;  that  on  «.  visit 
there  he  but  narrowly  escaped  suffering  the  penalty 
of  death  on  a  charge  of  contempt  for  the  temple, 
which  would  show  in  how  bad  odour  he  had  long  been 
with  many. 

As  regards  all  these  details,  however,  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge.  The  Acts  of  Paul,  so  far  as  known 
to  us,  already  contained  both  truth  and  fiction.  In  no 
case  did  it  claim  to  give  in  any  sense  a  complete  account 
of  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  the  apostle  in  the  years  of 
his  preaching  activity.  The  principal  source  which 
underlies  it,  the  journey  narrative,  the  so-called  '  We- 
source,'  is  exceedingly  scanty  in  its  information.  It 
says  not  much  more,  apart  from  what  has  been  already 
indicated  about  the  great  Troas-Philippi-Troas-Rome 
journey,  than  that  Paul,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in 
company  with  others,  visited  many  regions,  and  preached 
in  all  of  them  for  at  least  some  days,  in  some  cases  for 
a  longer  period. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Paul's  ideas  differed  widely 
from  those  of  the  other  'disciples,'  or  that  he  had 
emancipated  himself  from  Judaism  or  had  outgrown 
the  law  more  than  they.  Rather  do  one  or  two 
expressions  of  the  writer  of  the  journey-narrative  tend 
to  justify  the  supposition  that,  in  his  circle,  there 
was  as  yet  no  idea  of  any  breach  with  Judaism.  At  any 
rate,  the  writer  gives  his  dates  by  the  Jewish  calendar 
and  speaks  of  '  the  days  of  unleavened  bread  '  (i.  e. ,  after 
the  passover),  Acts  206,  and  of  '  the  fast '  (i.e.,  the  great 
day  of  atonement  in  the  end  of  September),  279-  He 
is  a  '  disciple  '  among  the  '  disciples. '  What  he  preaches 
is  substantially  nothing  else  than  what  their  mind  and 
heart  are  full  of,  '  the  things  concerning  Jesus '  (t&  irepl 
rod  'Irjcrov).  It  may  be  that  Paul's  journeyings,  his 

protracted  sojourn  outside  of  Palestine,  his  intercourse 
in  foreign  parts  with  converted  Jews  and  former  heathen, 
may  have  emancipated  him  (as  it  did  so  many  other 
Jews  of  the  dispersion),  without  his  knowing  it,  more  or 
less — perhaps  in  essence  completely — from  circumcision 
and  other  Jewish  religious  duties,  customs,  and  rites. 
But  even  so  he  had  not  broken  with  these.  He  had,  like 
all  the  other  disciples,  remained  in  his  own  consciousness 
a  Jew,  a  faithful  attender  of  temple  or  synagogue,  only 
in  this  one  thing  distinguished  from  the  children  of 
Abraham,  that  he  held  and  preached  'the  things  con- 
cerning Jesus,'  and  in  connection  with  this  devoted 
himself  specially  to  a.  strict  life  and  the  promotion  of 
mutual  love.  What  afterwards  became  '  Paulinism,' 
'  the  theology  of  Paul,'  was  not  yet.  Still  less  does  it 
ever  transpire  that  Paul  was  a  writer  of  epistles  of  any 
importance  ;  least  of  all,  of  epistles  so  extensive  and 
weighty  as  those  now  met  with  in  the  Canon.  So  also 
there  is  no  word,  nor  any  trace,  of  any  essential  difference 
as  regards  faith  and  life  between  him  and  other  disciples. 
He  is  and  remains  their  spiritual  kinsman  ;  their 
'brother,'  although  moving  in  freedom  and  living  for 
the  most  part  in  another  circle.  ' 

For  doubting,  as  is  done  by  E.  Johnson,  the  formerly 
anonymous  writer  of  Antiqua  Mater  (1887),  the 
historical  existence  of  Paul  and  his  activity  as  an 
itinerant  preacher  outside  the  limits  of  Palestine,  there 
is  no  reason.  Such  doubt  has  no  support  in  any  ancient 
document,  nor  in  anything  in  the  journey-narrative  that, 
in  itself  considered,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  improbable; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
universality  of  the  tradition  among  all  parties  regarding 
Paul's  life  and  work  (cp  Van  Manen,  Paulus,  1  192-200). 

It  is  true  that  the  picture  of  Paul  drawn  by  later 
times  differs  utterly  in  more  or  fewer  of  its  details  from 
the  original.  Legend  has  made  itself  master  of  his 
person.  The  simple  truth  has  been  mixed  up  with 
invention  ;  Paul  has  become  the  hero  of  an  admiring  band 
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of  the  more  highly  developed  Christians  ;    the  centre, 

_,       at  the  same  time,  of  a  great  movement  in 

,         the  line   of  the    development   of  the  faith 

lege         y  an(j  eXpectations  of  the  first  disciples  ;  the 

father  of   Paulinism  —  that   system   which, 

at  first  wholly  unnoticed   by  the    majority,   or   treated 

with  scorn  and  contempt  (cp  §  4,  a.  2),  soon  met  with 

general  appreciation,  and  finally  found  world-wide  fame, 

however  at  all  times  imperfectly  understood. 

It  is  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  to  indicate  with 
distinctness  how  far  Paul  himself,  by  his  personal  influ- 
ence and  testimony,  gave  occasion  for  the  formation  of 
that  which  afterwards  came  to  be  associated  with  his 
name,  and  which  thenceforward  for  centuries — indeed 
inseparably  for  all  time,  it  might  seem — h;is  continued 
to  be  so  conjoined,  though  very  probably,  if  not  cer- 
tainly, it  had  another  origin.  We  find  ourselves  here 
confronted  with  a  question  involving  a  problem  similar 
to  that  relating  to  the  connection  between  John,  origin- 
ally a  simple  fisherman  of  Galilee,  one  of  the  first  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  and  John  the  Divine,  the  father  of  the 
illustrious  Johannine  school  which  speaks  to  us  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  three  epistles  bearing  his 
name. 

The  following  seems  certain  :  Paul,  of  whom  so  little 
in  detail  is  known,  the  artisan-preacher,  who  travelled 
T  A  *  r  so  widely  for  the  advancement  and 
p     .  diffusion    of    those   principles    which, 

once  he  had  embraced  them,  he  held 
so  dear,  was  portrayed  in  a  no  longer  extant  work 
which  can  most  suitably  be  named  after  him  Acts  of 
Paul,  based  partly  on  legend,  partly  on  a  trustworthy 
tradition  to  which  the  well-known  journey-narrative  may 
be  reckoned.  There  he  comes  before  us,  now  enveloped 
in  clouds  and  now  standing  out  in  clear  light  ;  now  a 
man  among  men,  and  now  an  ideal  figure  who  is 
admired  but  not  understood.  At  once  the  younger 
contemporary  of  the  first  disciples,  and  yet  as  it  seems 
already  reverentially  placed  at  c  distance  apart  from 
them;  a  'disciple'  like  them,  yet  exercising  his  im- 
mediate activity  far  outside  their  circle  ;  full  of  quite 
other  thoughts  ;  in  a  special  sense  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  ;  a  '  Christian '  who  bows  the  knee  before  the 
Son  of  God  and  is  entrusted  with  '  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God'  (Acts2024)  ;  in  the  main,  perhaps,  so 
far  as  his  wanderings  and  outward  fortunes  are  con- 
cerned, drawn  from  the  life,  yet  at  the  same  time,  even 
in  that  case,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  at  every 
point  is  conscious  of  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration,  and 
finds  himself  compelled  to  withhold  his  assent  where  he 
comes  across  what  is  manifestly  legendary. 

So  in  the  story  of  Paul's  conversion,  his  seeing  of  Jesus  in 
heaven,  his  hearing  of  Jesus'  voice,  his  receiving  of  a  mandate 
from  him  (Acts  22  21  2t>  16-18) ;  the  word  to  Ananias  that  he 
is  to  be  instructed  by  Jesus  himself  and  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (9  16-17) ;  the  representation  of  Paul  as  receiving  visions 
and  revelations  (2217-21  16q/.  lSoyC  2723);  the  record  of 
how  he  was  wont  to  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (13  4  16  6  f. 
19  2i  20  22  21410-12);  the  description  of  his  controversy  with 
Elymas  Barjesus,  whom  he  vanquishes  and  punishes  with 
blindness  (13  6-12);  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  Lystra 
and  the  deification  that  followed  (14  8-18);  the  vision  of  the 
man  of  .Macedonia  at  Troas  (10  9) ;  the  casting  out  of  the  evil 
spirit  at  Philippi  (l»i  1/.-18) ;  the  liberation  from  prison  at  the 
same  place  (1625-34);  tne  imparting  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
disciples  of  the  old  school  at  Ephesus  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
(19 1-7) ;  the  cures  there  wrought  and  castings  out  of  evil  spirits 
(19nyC);  the  vengeance  of  the  evil  spirit  who  recognises 
indeed  the  superiority  of  Paul,  but  not  that  of  other  men  (19  16)  ; 
the  giving  up  and  burning  of  precious  books  at  Ephesus  (lit  jg) ; 
perhaps  also  the  affair  of  Eutychus  at  Troas  (20  7-12),  and  the 
details  respecting  Paul's  sojourn  at  Melita  (2W  1-10).1 

We  are  here  already  a  good  distance  along  the  road 
upon  which  n  younger  generation,  full  of  admiration 
for  its  great  men,  yet  not  too  historically  accurate,  is 
moving,  setting  itself  to  describe  the  lives  of  Peter, 
Paul,  Thomas,  John,  and  others,  in  the  so-called 
apocryphal  Acts,  or,  more  particularly  (Gnostic),  'cir- 
cuits' (lleploSoi). 

1  For  a  fuller  list  see  Van  Manen,  Paulus,  1 176-192. 
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Lk.  also  moves  in  the  same  direction,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  his  Paul  (see  Van  Manen,  Paulus, 
1  164-169),  under  the  influence  of  the  current  in  which 
his  spiritual  life  is  lived,  stands  nearer  again  to  Peter, 
yet  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  still  more  impossible  to 
present  before  one's  mind  an  image  of  anything  recorded 
of  him  among  the  often  discrepant  and  mutually  con- 
flicting details,  not  o.  few  of  which  are  manifestly 
incorrect  (it/.,  I.e.  169-176). 

The  writer  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  never  shows  any 
acquaintance  with  epistles  of  Paul,  however  much  one 
might  expect  the  opposite  when  his  way  of  thinking 
is  taken  into  account.  On  the  contrary,  the  '  historical 
details '  in  the  epistles,  or  at  least  a  good  part  of 
them,  appear  themselves  to  be  taken  from  the  Acts 
of  Paul,  since  they  are  not  always  in  agreement  with 
what  Lk.  relates  in  his  second  book,  although  they 
are  manifestly  speaking  of  the  same  things.  Lk.  must 
have  modified,  rearranged,  supplemented,  perhaps  also 
in  some  cases  more  accurately  preserved,  what  he 
and  the  writers  of  the  epistles  had  read  in  the  book 
consulted  by  them,  a  work  lost  to  us,  or,  if  you  will, 
surviving  in  a  kind  of  second  edition  as  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  In  this  lost  Acts  of  Paul,  Paul  had  be- 
come (in  contrast  to  what,  even  by  the  admission  of 
the  journey-narrative,  he  really  was)  the  hero  of  a  re- 
forming movement,  the  exponent  of  wholly  new  prin- 
ciples in  the  circle  of  those  who  wrought  for  the 
emancipation  of  Christianity  from  the  bonds  of  Judaism 
and  its  development  into  a  universal  religion. 

Where  that  circle,  under    the  patronage  of  '  Paul,' 

must   be   looked    for    cannot    be    said    with    certainty. 

_  f    Probably  it  was  in  Syria,  more  particu- 

p'     y   .  larly  in  Antioch  ;  yet  it  may  have  been 

'  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor.  We  may 
be  practically  certain,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  not  in 
Palestine  ;  it  was  in  an  environment  where  no  obstruc- 
tion was  in  the  first  instance  encountered  from  the  Jews 
or,  perhaps  still  worse,  from  the  '  disciples '  too  closely 
resembling  them  ;  where  men  as  friends  of  gnosis,  of 
speculation,  and  of  mysticism,  probably  under  the 
influence  of  Greek  and,  more  especially,  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  had  learned  to  cease  to  regard  themselves 
as  bound  by  tradition,  and  felt  themselves  free  to  extend 
their  flight  in  every  direction.  To  avail  ourselves  of  " 
somewhat  later  expression  :  it  was  among  the  heretics. 
The  epistles  first  came  to  be  placed  on  the  list  among 
the  gnostics.  The  oldest  witnesses  to  their  existence,  as 
Meyer  and  other  critics  with  a  somewhat  wonderful 
unanimity  have  been  declaring  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  are  Basilides,  Valentinus,  Heracleon.  Marcion 
is  the  first  in  whom,  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian,  traces 
are  to  be  found  of  an  authoritative  group  of  epistles  of 
Paul.  Tertullian  still  calls  him  '  haereticorum  apostolus  ' 
(adv.  Marc.  3s)  and  (addressing  Marcion)  'apostolus 
vester '  (1 15). 

Whencesoever  coming,  however,  the  Paulinism  of  the 

lost  Acts  of  Paul  and  of  our  best  authority  for  that  way  of 

—     ,.   .         1  thinking,    our    canonical    epistles    of 

47.  Paulinism  :    Paul,  is  not  the  'theology,'  the  '  sys- 

cnaracteristic.   (em .  of  (he  historica]  Paul]  although 

01  epistles.  it  u]tjmateiy  came  to  be,  and  in  most 
quarters  still  is,  identified  with  it.  It  is  the  later 
development  of  a  school,  or,  if  the  expression  is  pre- 
ferred, of  "  circle,  of  progressive  believers  who  named 
themselves  after  Paul  and  placed  themselves  as  it  were 
under  his  aegis.  The  epistles  explain  this  movement 
from  different  sides,  apart  from  what  some  of  them, 
by  incorporating  and  working  up  older  materials, 
tell  us  in  addition  as  to  its  historical  development  and 
the  varying  contents  of  its  doctrines. 

i.  Romans,  with  its  account  of  what  the  gospel,  regarded  as  a 
religious  doctrine,  is  (1 18-II  36),  and  of  what  those  who  profess 
it  are  exhorted  to  (12-15  13),  throws  a  striking  light  upon  what 


1  Cp  §  40. 
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Paulinism  is,  both  dogmatically  and  ethically,  for  the  Christian 
faith  and  life. 

ii.  i  Cur.  shows  in  a  special  way  how  deeply  and  in  what  sense 
Paulinism  has  at  heart  the  practice  of  the  Christian  life,  as 
regards,  for  example,  parties  and  disputes  within  the  church 
(1  io-3  23),  the  valid  authority  in  it  (4),  purity  of  morals  (5  and 
t.'i  12-20),  the  judging  of  matters  of  dispute  between  Christians 
(61-11),  their  mutual  relations,  such  as  those  of  the  circum- 
cised and  the  uncircumcised,  of  bondmen  and  freemen  (7  18-24)  * 
the  married  and  the  unmarried  life  (-S-11  1),  the  veiling  of  women 
(11  2-15  1 10]),  the  love  feasts  (11  17-34),  spiritual  gifts  (12-14),  and 
the  collection  for  the  saints  (lti  1-4),  along  with  which  only 
one  subject  of  a  more  doctrinal  nature  is  treated  :  the  resur- 
rection (]■>). 

iii.  2  Cor.  gives  above  all  else  the  impression  how  the  person 
and  work,  of  '  Paul '  in  the  circle  addressed,  or,  rather,  through- 
out the  Christian  world,  had  to  be  defended  and  glorified 
(1  3-7  16  10-13  10) ;  and,  in  a  passage  introduced  between  its  two 
main  portions,  how  the  manifestation  of  mutual  love,  by  the 
gathering  of  collections  for  the  saints,  must  not  be  neglected 

iv.  Gal.  gives  us  an  earnest  argument  on  behalf  of '  Paul'  and 
the  view  of  Christianity  set  forth  by  him,  particularly  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  not  by  the  works  of  the  law ; 
as  also  for  the  necessity  for  a  complete  breach  with  Judaism. 

v.  In  Eph.  it  is  the  edification  of 'Pauline'  Christians  that 
comes  most  into  prominence.  So  also  in  Phil.,  although  here 
we  have  also  a  bitter  attack  on  the  apostle's  enemies,  and,  in 
close  connection  with  this,  a  glorification  of  his  person  and  work 
(3  i-4  1).  In  Col.,  along  with  edification  and  exhortation,  the 
doctrinal  significance  of  Christ  is  expatiated  upon  (1 13-22 
211-15);  also  that  of  '  Paul '  (1  23-2  5) ;  and  an  earnest  warning 
is  given  against  doctrinal  errors  (ii  0-23). 

vi.  In  1  and  2  Thess.,  respectively,  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  fallen  asleep  (1  Thess.  4  13-18)  and  the  exact  time  of  the 
parousia  (5  i-it)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  things  which  may  yet 
have  to  precede  that  event  (2  Thess.  2  1-12),  on  the  other,  are 
discussed. 

vii.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  occupy  themselves  chiefly  with  the 
various  affairs  of  the  churches  within  '  Pauline'  circles  ;  Phile- 
mon with  the  relations  which  ought  to  subsist  between  slaves 
and  their  masters  in  the  same  circles. 

Here  we  have  variety  enough,  and  many  historical 
traits  which,  once  arranged  in  proper  order,  can  supply 
us  with  a  conception  of  what  '  Paul,'  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  earnest  opposition  and  equally  earnest 
support  among  Christians,  finally  became  —  first  in 
narrower,  anon  in  wider  circles,  and  at  last  in  the 
whole  catholic  world — the  apostle  (6  'Airoo-roXos),  the 
equal  of  Peter,  or,  strictly  speaking,  his  superior. 

At   the  outset  we   find   '  Paul '  standing  outside  the 

circle  of  the  Catholic  church  just  coming  into  being, 

_.  ,  f  but   held   in   honour   by  Marcion   and 

48.  History  01   his  foUowers      Already,  however,  Lk. , 

Paulinism.  P    ,       ■  .     ,  c 

in  virtue  of  the  right  he  exercises  of 

curtailing,  expanding,  modifying  aught  that  may  not 
suit  his  purpose  in  the  material  he  has  derived  from 
other  sources,  has  in  Acts  given  '  Paul '  ?  position  of 
pre-eminence.  Older  fragments,  whether  of  the  nature 
of  '  acts  '  or  of  the  nature  of  '  epistles,'  that  had  passed 
into  circulation  under  Paul's  name  were,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  taken  up  into  writings  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
remodelled  into  what  are  now  our  canonical  '  Epistles  of 
Paul. '  A  Justin  can  still,  it  would  seem,  pass  him  over, 
although  spiritually  Justin  stands  very  close  to  Paul 
and  shows  acquaintance  with  him.  Irenseus  in  his  turn 
has  no  difficulty  in  using  the  Pauline  group  of  Epistles, 
at  least  twelve  of  the  thirteen — Philemon  is  not  spoken 
of,  nor  is  there  as  yet  any  word  of  Hebrews — as 
canonical,  although  not  from  predilection  for  their 
contents,  but  simply  because  he  wishes  to  vanquish  his 
great  enemies,  the  gnostics,  with  their  own  weapons. 
That  in  doing  so  he  frequently  had  failed  to  understand 
'Paul'  is  clearly  manifest  (see  Werner,  Der  Paulinis- 
mus  t/es  /renews,  1889).  Tertullian  advances  along 
the  path  opened  by  Irenaeus.  Without  really  having 
much  heart  for  the  Paul  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  he 
brings  out  the  '  apostle  of  the  heretics '  against  the 
heretics,  though,  as  regards  'history,'  he  holds  to  the 
older  view  that  Christianity  owed  its  diffusion  among 
the  nations  to  the  activity  of  the  Twelve.  In  association 
with  these  in  their  solitary  greatness  no  one  deserves 
for  a  moment  to  be  mentioned,  not  even  the  historical 
Paul,  unless,  indeed,  as  their  somewhat  younger  con- 
temporary, '  posterior  apostolus,'  who  might  be  regarded 
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as  having  sat  at  their  feet  {adv.  Marc.  4252;  see  van 
Manen,  Paulns,  2  262-276).  In  the  so-called  Muratorian 
Canon,  among  the  authoritative  writings  of  the  NT, 
thirteen  epistles  of  Paul  are  enumerated.  Apollonius, 
about  the  year  210,  brings  it  against  the  Montanist 
Themiso  as  a  particularly  serious  charge  that  some 
forty  years  previously  he  had  ventured  to  write  an 
epistle  in  imitation  of  the  apostle  {/xifMOV/xevos  rbv 
' AttchttoXov  ;  i.e.,  Paul;  Eus.  HE  v.  18s)-  In  truth, 
from  that  time  onwards,  in  orthodox  circles  no  one 
doubted  any  longer  the  high  authority  of  '  Paul '  the 
assumed  writer  of  the  thirteen  (fourteen)  epistles.  It 
was  only  with  regard  to  Hebrews  that  a  few  continued 
to  hesitate  for  some  time  longer. 

For  our  knowledge  of  Paulinism  the  thirteen  epistles 
are  of  inestimable  value.  They  are,  when  thus  regarded, 
no  less  important  than  they  were  when  they  were  con- 
sidered— all  of  them,  or  some  of  them — as  unimpeach- 
able witnesses  for  the  life  and  activities,  especially  the 
Christian  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  the  historical  Paul, 
the  only  slightly  younger  contemporary  of  Peter  and 
other  original  disciples  of  Jesus. 

In  a  complete  study  of  Paulinism  there  come  into 
consideration  also   Heb.    1  Pet.    Ja.   and 


49.  Post 
*  Pauline 


',    other  writings  which  breathe  more  or  less 
p    .     .  the  same  spirit,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 

bpisties,  ta^e  a  p0]emicai  attitude  towards  it. 
i.  Hebrews,  as  being  the  expression  of  an  interesting  variation 
from  the  older  Paulinism  ;  a  doctrinal  treatise,  rich  in  earnest 
exhortations,  given  forth  as  a  '  word  of  exhortation '  (Aoyos  rrj? 
TrapcucAijo-ews,  13  22)  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle  of  Paul,  though 
not  bearing  his  name. 

ii.  1  Pet.,  as  being  a  remarkable  evidence  of  attachment  to 
'  Paul '  among  people  who  know  that  the  group  of  letters  as- 
sociated with  his  name  is  closed,  although  they  desire  to  bear 
witness  in  his  spirit;  in  point  of  fact,  a  letter  of  consolation 
written  for  those  who  stand  exposed  to  persecution  and 
suffering. 

iii.  James,  as  an  instance  of  seriously-meant  imitation  of  a 
Pauline  epistle,  written  by  some  one  who  had  misunderstood 
and  was  seeking  to  controvert  Paul's  view  of  the  connection 
between  faith  and  works  (2  14-26). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  must  be 

.  ,    .  regarded  as  the   product   of  a   later 

50.  Apocrypnai  time_  and(  however  ciose]y  associated- 

tpistles,  Acts,   wjth  lhe  name  of  paul|  ^  lying  beyond 

the  scope  of  the  present  article. 

i.  (a)  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. — Antiquity  knew  of 
such  an  epistle,  alongside  of  (&)  the  epistle  ad  Alex- 
andrines, mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  (63-65) 
with  the  words  added  '  Pauli  nomine  fictas  ad  haeresem 
Marcionis,'  '  feigned  in  the  name  of  Paul  to  the  use  of 
the  heresy  of  Marcion. '  This  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans, 
mentioned  also  in  Jerome  ( /  'ir.  111.  5,  and  elsewhere)  was 
very  probably  our  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians, 
just  as  that  to  the  Alexandrians  was  probably  our 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or,  it  may  be,  a  Marcionite 
redaction  of  it. 

(c)  Another  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  occurs  in 
many  Latin  MSS  of  the  NT,  and  in  old  printed  editions  of  the 
NT;  in  Luther's  Bible,  Worms,  1520;  in  the  Dutch  of  1560 
hy  L.D.K.— probably  Leendert  der  Kinderen  ;  in  1600,  after  a 
copy  by  Nicolaus  Biestkens  van  Diest ;  in  1614,  Dordrecht, 
Isaack  Jansz.  Canin  ;  and  in  English,  cp  Harnack,  ACL  1  (1893) 
33-37.  See,  further,  Anger,  Ueber  den  Laod/cenerorief  (1843), 
and  Lightf.  Colossians,  274,  who  also  gives  a  convenient  sum- 
mary of  the  views  which  have  '  been  held  respecting  this  letter ' 
(Hatch).  The  writing  is  composed  of  NT  words  of  '  Paul,' 
probably  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans 
raised  by  Col.  4  16,  and  actually  dating  from  the  fifth,  perhaps 
even  from  the  fourth  century. 

ii.  An  Epistle  from  the  Corinthians  to  Paul  and  the 
apostle's  answer  (  =  3  Cor. )  which  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  epistle  named  in  1  Cor.  59,  were  included 
in  the  Syrian  Bible  in  the  days  of  Aphraates  and  Ephraim. 
and  centuries  afterwards  were  still  found  in  that  of  the 
Armenians. 

They  occur  also  in  a  MS  of  the  Latin  Bible  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  century  and  have  been  repeatedly  printed,  the  best 
edition  being  that  of  Aucher  (Armenian  and  English  Gratnmart 
1819  p.  183).  'An  English  translation  will  be  found  in  Stanley, 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians^  593  '  (Hatch).  There 
are  German  and  French  translations  in  Rinck  (1823)  and  Berger 
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(1891).  They  appear  to  belong  to  the  third  century  and  are 
conjectured  to  have  been  written  against  the  Bardesanites, 
originally  in  Greek  or  Syriac,  perhaps  as  portions  of  the  Acta 
Pauli.  Cp  Harnack,  ACL  1  37-39  ;  Kriiger,  ACL,  1895,  p.  11  ; 
Nachtriigc,  1897,  p.  10;  also  Sanday,  above,  Corinthians,  §§ 
19,  20  b. 

iii.  Fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  and  Seneca  are  given  in 
a  number  oflater  MSS  ;  first  named  and  cited  by  Jerome, 
YT\%  although  hardly  by  that  time  read  by  very 
many. 

The  correspondence  is  reproduced  in  most  editions  of  Seneca 
—e.g.,  ed.  Haase,  1878,  vol.  iii.  476-481 — and  discussed  by  (among 
others)  Funk,  '  Der  Briefwechsei  des  Paulus  mit  Seneca,'  J'heol. 
Quartalschr.,  1867,  p.  602  ;  Lightf.  Phil/ppians^),  327  ;  Kreyher, 
Seneca  u.  seine  Beziehungen  zum  Chris  tent  hum,  1887  ;  Harnack, 
ACL  1  763-765.  Their  'genuineness'  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
thought  of. 

iv.  Other  special  writings  of  *  later  date  relating  to 
Paul  are  found  (apart  from  the  Ebionite  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  already  alluded  to,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius, 
Haer.  30  16,  and  the  Ada  Pauli  =  Hau\ov  irpaijeis  [also 
lost]  mentioned  by  Origen,  perhaps  identical  with  the 
work  called  Pauli  Pr&dicatio  in  Pseudo-Cyprian)  in  the 
Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  ; 
the  Apocalypse  of  Paul ;  'AvafiaTLKhv  HauXov  mentioned 
in  Epiphanius  (see  2  Cor.  1*2  4  ;  cp  PREW  I670). 

The  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  also  those  of  Paul  and  Thecla, 
are  printed  in  Teschendorf  {Acta  Apostolor-um  Apocrypha  denuo 
ediderunt  R.  A.  Lipsius  et  M.  Bonnet,  1, 1891 ;  cp  Apockyi'ha, 
§  2%,  2);  the  Revelation  of  Paul  in  Teschendorf  {Apocalypses 
Apocryp/ta).  [References  to  the  literature  of  the  Apocalypse 
of  Paul  in  Lat.  Syr.  Gk.  and  Ar.  will  be  found  in  Catalogue 
of  Syr.  MSS  Unn-ers.  of  Camb.  (1901),  p.  1167 _f.  ET  of  all 
three  by  A.  Walker,  The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Revelations,  (1870).] 

The  best  and  most  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  writings,  alike  with  regard  to  Paul's  life 
and  activity,  and  with  regard  to  his  relation  to  Peter 
and  other  disciples  of  Jesus,  though  too  exclusively 
under  the  influence  of  the  Tubingen  construction  of 
history  (see  van  Manen,  Th.T,  1888,  pp.  94-101),  is 
given  by  R.  A.  Lipsius  in  his  standard  work  —  Die 
apokryphen  Apostelgeschichten  u.  Apostellegenden,  1883- 
1890  (reviewed  in  Th.T,  1883,  pp.  377-393;  1884, 
pp.  598-611  ;  1888,  pp.  93-108  ;  1891,  pp.  450-451), 
with  which  cp  also  the  Prolegomena  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Acta  i,  1891,  and  PP£W  I664-666. 

1  The  literature  which  bears  upon  St.  Paul  is  so  extensive  that 

a  complete  account  of  it  would  be  as  much  beyond  the  compass 

of  this  article  as  it  would  be  bewildering  to 

51.  Literature,  its  readers.'    So,  rightly,  Hatch  at  the  close 

of  his  article  ( Paul '  in  Ency.  Brit.  (9),  1885. 

i.  For  the  life  of  Paul  Hatch  cited  A.  Neander,  Pflanzung,  etc., 
vol.  i.(-*t,  1847,  ET  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library  and  New  York, 
1889  ;  F.  C.  Baur,  Paulus  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi,  1845,  1866- 
i867(2),  ET  1875-1876;  E.  Renan,  Les  Apotres,  1866,  and 
Saint  Paul,  1869;  Krenkel,  Paulus  der  Apostel  der  Heiden, 
1869;  A.  Hausrath,  Der  Apostel  Paulus,  1872(2),  and  art. 
' Paulus'  in  Schenkel's  .#.£ ;  J.  W.  Straatman,  Paulus  de  Apostel 
van  Jezus  Christus  (1874);  Beyschlag  in  Riehm's  HWB;  W. 
Schmidt  in  PREV-) ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epp.  of 
St.  Paul,  1851  (and  often);  F.  W.  Farrar,  Life  and  Work  of 
St.  Paul;  Lewin,  Life  and  Epp.  of 'St.  Paul;  [W.M.Ramsay, 
St.Paul  the  Traveller  and  Roman  Citizen,  1896]. 

ii.  With  regard  to  the  theology  of  Paul,  in  addition  to  several 
of  the  works  already  named  :  Usteri,  Die  Eniwick.  des  paulin. 
Lehrbegriffs,  1824,  1851(6);  Dahne's  book  with  the  same  title, 
1835  ;  A.  Ritschl,  Die  Entsieh.  der  altkathol.  Kirche(%  1857  ; 
E.  Reuss,  Hist,  de  la  thiol,  chrdtienne  an  siecle  apostohque^), 
1864  ;  the  essays  appended  to  Jowett's  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Tkess.,  Gal.,  and  Rom.i?),  1859;  C.  Holsten,  Zum  Evang. 
des  Paulus  u.  Petrus,  1868,  and  Das  Evang.  des  Paulus,  1, 
1880  [2,  1898J ;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Der  Paulinismus,  1873,  ET  1877  ; 
Sabatier,  L'apotre  Paul(%  1881  ;  Menegoz,  Le  Pichi  et  la  Re- 
demption d'apris S.  Paul,  1882;  Ernesti,  Die Ethikdcs  Apostels 
Paulus,  i882(3). 

To  these  may  be  added  C.  C.  Everett,  The  Gospel  of  Paul, 
1893,  and  a  number  of  other  studies  in  books  and  periodicals ; 
general  works  on  Old  Christianity,  such  as  [W.  R.  Cassels] 
Supernatural  Religion^),  3  vols.  1875-1877  ;  R.  J.  Knowling, 
TheWitness  of  the  Epistles,  1892;  C.  Weizsacker,  Das  Apostol- 
ische  Zeitalteri?),  1892,  ET1894-1895;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Disser- 
tations on  the  Apostolic  Age,  1892;  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  fudaistic 
Christianity,  1898,  and  The  Christian  Ecctesia,  1898  ;  O.  Cone, 
Paul:  the  Man,  the  Missionary,  and  the  Teacher,  1898  ;  the 
various  works  on  New  Testament  Introduction,  such  as  those  of 
Credner  (1836);  Reuss,  1874(4);  ET,  1884;  Bleek-Mangold, 
i886(4);  HUgenfeld,  1875  ;  B.Weiss,  i8o7(3) ;  ET,  1880,  1889(2); 
G.  Salmon,  1896O;  S.  Davidson,  1894(3);  H-  J.  Holtzmann, 
1892(3);  W.  Bruckner,  1890;  A.  Julicher,  1901OO;  Th.  Zahn, 
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1900(2);  the  commentaries  on  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
such  as  those  in  the  later  editions  of  Meyer,  in  the  Hand-Com- 
mentarzum  NT($)  1899  ff.\  ' Acts '  in  (3)  1901),  or  in  the  Interna- 
tional  Critical  Commentary  (in  which  Romans  [1895],  Ephesians 
and  Colossians  [1897],  Philippians  and  Philemon  [1897],  have 
already  appeared) ;  C.  J.  Ellicott,  Crit.  and  Exeget.  Comm.on 
St.  Pauls  Epistles  [except  Rom.  and  2  Cor.],  1889-1890,  etc., 
and  cp  the  bibliographies  in  Acts  and  the  separate  articles  on 
the  several  epistles  in  this  work.  For  advanced  criticism  see 
further  the  discussions  already  referred  to  (§  34)  by  Bruno  Bauer, 
Pierson,  Naber,  Loman,  Steck,  Volter,  and  van  Manen. 

The  student  who  wishes  further  information  upon  the  Pauline 
literature  of  recent  years  is  recommended  to  consult  the  sections 
'  Apostelgeschichte  und  apostolisches  Zeitalter'  and  'Paulus' 
under  the  heading  '  Literature  of  the  New  Testament '  in  the 
Thcologisches  Jahreshericht  (vol.  xix.,  edited  by  Holtzmann 
and  Kriiger,  was  published  in  1900),  which  regularly,  for  the 
last  nineteen  years,  has  given  a  survey  of  the  principal  publica- 
tions—mainly German,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  works 
— of  the  preceding  year.  A  selection  of  the  most  recent  literature 
relating  to  Paul,  which  is  to  be  from  time  to  time  revised  and 
supplemented,  will  be  found  in  a  list  of  the  'best  books  for 
general  New  Testament  study  at  the  present  time '  in  The  Bibli- 
cal IForld,  July  1900,  pp.  53-80.  Cp  '  Theological  and  Semitic 
Literature'  for  the  year  1900,  a  Supplement  to  the  American, 
Journal  of  Theology,  April  1901,  especially  the  NT  and  The 
First  Three  Centuries,  pp.  35-49. 

E.  H.,  §§  4-32  ;  W.  C.  V.  M.p  §§  1-3,  33-51. 

PAULUS,  LUCIUS  SERGIUS,  'deputy'  (AV)  or 
1  proconsul '  (RV  ;  &n6ytt&TOc)  of  Cyprus  at  the  time 
of  Paul's  visit,  about  47  A.  d.  {Acts  13  7f).  See  Cyprus, 
§4- 

PAVEMENT.  The  word  is  used  occasionally  in 
OT    to    translate  ilByi,   rispah   ( \/^¥"1,  Ass.  rasdpu, 

1  Hebrew  ' t0  ^°'n  to£etner '  >  CP  Ar.  rasafa,  '  to 
put  together  stones'  in  building),  2  Ch. 
7  3  Ezek.  40 17/  42  3  Esth.  16. 

In  2  K.  16  17  occurs  the  compound  phrase  rj'j^it  713:00  (cp 
Syr.  rdsiphtd  d'  kephe  in  Jn.  19  13  for  KtBocrTpunov)  ;  in  Jen. 
43  9  RVmff.  gives  '  pavement '  for  |27D,  but  RV  has  '  brick- 
work '  and  AV  translates  the  word  here  as  elsewhere  '  brick- 
kiln'  ;  see  Brick. 

©  has  in  Ezek.  40  17  f.  42  3  to  irepi crrv kov,  in  2  K.  16  17  fiao-Lv 
\18C1rqv,  and  in  2  Ch.  7  3  Esth.  1 6  and  Cant.  3  10  (in  the  last 
passage  for  msi)  Aiflocrrpwroi/.  For  Esth.  1 6,  see  Marble,  and 
for  Cant.  3 10,  Litter. 

The    word   XidSarpwrov    occurs    once    in    NT,   in    a 

passage  peculiar  to  the  fourth  gospel  (Jn.  19 13).      The 

«  t  m.1.  j.  -i  writer  tells  us  that  after  Pilate  had 
2.  Litnostroton.  ,  T  ^     r, 

«.  UiuuUDWwUUU,  questioned  Jesus  in  the  Pr^tokium 

[a.v.~\(Jn.  18 28),  he  led  him  outside  and  sat  (or  set  him  ?  ; 
see  Blass,  Gramm.  of  NT,  54,  cp  Justin,  Apol.  I35) 
upon  the  hema  in  a  place  called  '  lithostroton,  but  in 
Hebrew  Gabbatha  '  (et's  t6ttov  \ey6fievov  Atdoarpcorov 
fE(3pai<TTl  5£  Tafifiada). 

Tatian  (Diatess.  §  136)  uses  the  same  words;  OS  189 87 
Tafifia&a.  Aifloo-Tpwroe,  20262  V.  X.i86<nptaTO<;  ',  Vg.  Lithostrotos 
.  .  .  Gabbatha ;  Pesh.  rdsiphtd  a"  kephe  .  .  .  gephiphtd, 
'pavement  of  stones,  etc'  ;  DeHtzsch  (Heb.  New  Test.QY) 
renders  by  nS^I- 

Here  \id6<TTpoiTov  is  generally  taken  to  mean  «, 
'  pavement '  on  which  the  bema  was  placed  to  give  it  a 
suitable  elevation.  Borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  the 
word  was  used  by  Latin  authors  to  denote  a  pavement 
of  natural  stones  or  of  different  coloured  marbles1  (see 
Rich,  Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Latin  Antiqq.,  s.v.,  'Litho- 
stroton'). Such  pavements  were  first  introduced  into 
Rome,  according  to  Pliny  (/^V3664),  in  the  time  of 
Sulla  ;  in  Pliny's  own  day  there  were  fragments  of  a 
pavement  dating  from  Sulla's  time  still  at  Prseneste. 
Glass  mosaics  came  into  use  later.  Julius  Caesar 
is  even  said  to  have  carried  about  with  him  on  his 
military  expeditions  '  tessellata  et  sectilia  pavimenta  '  to 
be  laid  down,  wherever  he  encamped,  in  the  praetorium 
(Suet.  Vit.  Div.  Jul.  46) ;  and  we  are  told  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  xviii.  46)  that  Philip  the  tetrarch's  tribunal  'on 
which  he  sat  in  judgment,  followed  him  in  his  progress.' 
Now  it  is  thought  by  some  scholars  that  Pilate,  like 
Caesar,  had  a  portable  pavement  in  the  place  (t6wo$ 
\i66a-Tpiaros)   where   his    tribunal    was    set    up.      It    is 

1  Cp  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  'the  elevated  pavement  of  many- 
coloured  marble'  — in  this  case  a  picturesque  but  doubtful 
description. 
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difficult,  however,  to  understand  how  a  mere  portable 
pavement  could  have  given  a  name  to  a  locality. 
Other  commentators  think  that  the  forecourt  of  the 
temple  {BJ  vi.  18  and  32),  which  is  known  to  have  been 
paved,  is  intended.1  Pilate,  however,  can  hardly  have 
held  his  inquiry  on  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  Jews. 
Nut-  is  there  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  iiMjn  Mis^.  the  meeting-place  of  the  great  Sanhedrin, 
which  was  half  within,  half  without,  the  temple  forecourt 
(see  Schur.  W2163,  l3>zn)  is  meant  (Lightfoot,  Selden). 
Again,  the  view  that  the  pavement  intended  was  inlaid 
on  a.  terrace  running  along  one  side  of  the  prastorium 
does  not  seem  to  do  justice  to  the  Greek  expressions. 

The  author  speaks  of  a  locality.  It  may  be  presumed, 
therefore,  that  he  was  thinking  of  some  public  place 
'  paved-with-stones '  (cp  BJ  u.  93,  where  we  are  told 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jewish  uprising  when  Pilate 
introduced  the  so-called  'ensigns'  into  Jerusalem,  'he 
sat  upon  his  tribunal  in  the  open  market-place')  where 
it  was  customary  to  place  the  bema.2 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  relation  of  this  word 
to    Gabbatha.      Two  views    of  this   relationship  have 
been  held. 

The  words  have  been  supposed 
to  be  practically  synonymous.  But 
the  word  '  Gabbatha '  does  not  seem  to  mean  '  pavement ' 
or  the  like. 

An  Aramaised  form  (xrGj)  of  Heb.  33,  'back,'  '  elevation,'  is 
unknown.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  tir\21  's  f°r  NnrDJ  with  some 
such  meaning  as  'open  space  '  (cp  Heb.  n33,  and  see  Dalman, 
H'orte  Jesu,  6).  To  suppose,  again,  that  Gabbatha,  if  it  can 
bear  this  meaning,  means  '  elevated  place '  =  'ele\aied  pavement' 
is  equally  unsatisfactory.  If  the  word  means  'elevated  place' 
the  correct  form  would  be  Nri33  (st.  emph.  of  a  fem.  N33  from 
D3j) ;  so  Zahn,  Winer.  Nestle,  however,  points  out  (Hastings, 
Dfi,  under  '  Gabbatha'3)  that  both  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
word  are  doubtful.  Winer  gives  as  an  alternative  Nri3J  =  KJljna ; 
but  this  could  only  mean  'hill  'or  the  like. 

2.  The  terms  have  been  thought  to  be  different 
names  of  the  same  spot.  On  this  view  '  elevated  place ' 
might,  some  commentators  think,  mean  'terrace,'  the 
pavement  (XtddarpajTov)  being  set  in  the  terrace.  But 
we  have  already  found  '  terraee '  unsuitable. 

Brandt  translates  'terrace,'  but  explains  the  use  of  33 
differently.  He  thinks  that  the  evangelist  perhaps  misunder- 
stijud  some  notice  about  the  place  where  the  sittings  of  the 
college  of  elders  were  held  (he  quotes  Sank.  i8d),  and  that  he 
has  made  use  of  it  in  his  narrative  in  a  fake  connection. 

There  is  perhaps  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
view  of  Meyer  and  Grimm — viz. ,  that  the  different 
names  were  chosen  from  different  characteristics  of  the 
place.  Grimm  thinks  the  Aramaic  name  '  was  given  to 
the  spot  from  its  shape,  the  Greek  name  from  the  nature 
of  its  pavement.'  But  here  again,  even  if  the  Aramaic 
name  means  'elevation,'  it  is  too  indefinite,  one  would 
think,  to  be  a  likely  one. 

Nestle  is  of  opinion  that  '  the  exact  form  and  mean- 
ing '  of  the  word  '  must  be  left  in  suspense. ' 

It  has  been  suggested  as  the  most  probable  solution 
of  the  difficulty  (Riehm,  HWB)  that  the  author  thought 
of  the  proceedings  as  having  taken  place  in  the  palace 
of  Herod.  In  this  case  we  are  to  understand  by 
)u66<TTpwTov  a  paved,  open  space,  either  immediately  in 
front  of  the  palace  or  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  But 
Lk.  23 6-16,  if  historical  {see,  however,  Gospels,  §  108), 
hardly  seems  to  favour  this.  Josephus,  indeed,  tells  us 
(BJu.  148)  that  Florus  '  took  up  his  headquarters  at  the 
palace,  and  on  the  next  day  had  his  tribunal  set  before 
it.'     But  we  have  no  good  reasons  for  supposing  that 

*  So  apparently  Westcott  (Coww.  272),  who(comparingTalm. 
Jerus.  Sank./.  18^,  quoted  by  Wiinsche)  thinks  Gabbatha  re- 
presentsCo^  Baitha,  xri'3  33,  '  the  ridge  (back)  of  the  House,' 
i.e.,  of  the  temple.  W^stcott  ignores  the  difficulties  of  the  word, 
both  here  and  in  his  '  Introduction'  (p.  xii). 

2  Cp  Renan,  Vie  de  JJsus,  412,  'Pilate,  averti  de  Ieur 
presence  monta  au  bima  ou  tribunal  situe  enplein  air  a  l'endroit 
qu'on  nommait  Gabbatha  ou,  en  grec,  Lithostrotos,  a  cause  du 
carrelage  qui  revetait  le  sol.' 

3  The  article  treats  fully  the  philological  difficulties  of  the 
word. 
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Pilate  was  so  privileged  ;  and  had  the  author  been 
thinking  of  Herod's  palace  he  would  surely  have  been 
more  explicit. 

Xo  such  place  as  \t06<rrpwTov  -  Gabbatha  is  known 
to  have  existed.  The  NT  narrative  in  which  the  words 
.  occur  is  hardly  to  be  relied  upon  as  a 
4.  Conclusion.  historicai  SOUrce  ;  1  it  consists,  as  Keim 
has  pointed  out,  of  a  series  of  dialogues.  It  seems  not 
unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  place  Lithostroton-Gabbatha 
existed,  as  a  definite  locality,  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
author.  The  writer  realised  that  he  must  represent 
the  sentence  as  given,  after  the  Roman  custom,  in  a 
public  place.  He  knew  that  such  open  spaces  were 
often  paved  with  stones  ;  whence  the  name  \l86<ttp(jjtov. 
He,  or  some  editor,  added  as  a  Hebrew  name  Gabbatha. 
What  suggested  this  name  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  determine.  It  may  have  been  a  purely 
artificial  formation,  the  writer  himself  attaching  no 
meaning  to  it.2  Or  possibly  the  bema  itself  was  some- 
times alluded  to  as  man  (Aramaised  Nn3j)»  '  the  [artificial] 
hump'  (fem.  from  33), 3  and  this  suggested  the  name 
'Gabbatha.'  m.  a.  c. 

PAVILION.  ±.  H3D,  sukkak,  is  rendered  '  pavilion 
in  1  K.2O1216  (cp  SixVoth,  1).  Ps.  18n[i2"|  =  2S.  22ia 
Ps.  2"5  31 20  (also  Job  3629,  which  alludes  lo  Ps.  18 11 
and  Is.  46,  RV).  AV,  in  fact,  takes  mo  as  a  synonym 
of  Sin.  and  like  Milton  uses  'pavilion'  as  well  as  '  taber- 
nacle' as  a  choicer  expression  for  'tent.'  Elsewhere 
rendered  'booth'  (Jonah  4s  and  often),  'covert'  (Job 
3840),  'hut'  (1  K.  20i2  16  RV111*.'-  a  misread  passage; 
see  Succoth,  1),  'tabernacle'  or  'tent.'  See  Taber- 
nacle, Tent. 

2.  nsp,  kubbdh,  Nu.  25  8f  RV.  RVme  'alcove' 
(Sp.  alcova  —  Kx.  al-kobbak,  'vaulted  recess').  The 
antiquity  of  the  reading  is  vouched  for  by  (55  (if  for  et's 
T7)v  KCLfxivov  we  may  read  els  ttjv  Kafxdpav  [cod.  15  has 
<TK7}vr)v~\  ;  so  Rodiger).  But  what  can  an  '  arched 
pavilion'  do  in  this  narrative?  Nothing  indicates  that 
a  sacred  tent  of  Baal-Peor  or  anything  like  it  is 
meant.4  Kubbdh  must  be  a  corruption  due  to  the 
neighbouring  word  njp.  The  true  reading  is  clearly 
nsn.  which  is  practically  '  nuptial  chamber.'     See  Tent. 

3.  visit,  saphrlr  (from  \/^sc.  to  glitter),  Jer.  43iof 
EV.  The  word  probably  means  the  glittering  hangings 
of  the  royal  canopy  (G.  Hoffmann,  ZAT IV  26B),  and 
possibly  occurs  again  in  Mic.  In  (see  Shaphir).  See 
Throne.  t.  k.  <_. 

PEACE  OFFERING.     See  Sacrifice. 

PEACOCKS  (D\»3n,  D«D-W ;  ToxuNec  ;  M 
1.  Peacocks  are  mentioned,  if  an  old  opinion  is  correct, 
with  '  apes '  or  '  monkeys '  among  the  rarities  brought 
to  Solomon  by  the  '  navy  of  Tarshish  (1  K.  IO22  ;  cp 
v.  11  ;  om.  BL  ;  and  2  Ch.  921  ;  om.  BA,  t€X*W  [L])* 
The  rendering  '  peacocks  '  is  favoured  by  most  moderns, 

1  Brandt  (Evang.  Gesch.  133)  says  it  'presupposes  a  regular 
government-building,  with  a  raised  terrace,  where  the  procurator 
had  a  sella  curulis  set  up  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  judicial 
office — a  building,  which,  so  far  as  we  know  (and  the  elaborate 
histories  of  Flavius  Josephus  would  hardly  fail  us  here),  did  not 
exist.'  But  if  we  are  unable  to  accept  his  explanation  of  nj-QJ 
(= 'terrace '),  Brandt's  words  lose  some  of  their  force.  On  the 
whole  question  of  the  value  of  the  fourth  gospel  as  a  historical 
source,  see  besides  John  (Son  of  Zebedee),  §  37,  Oscar 
Holtzmann's  recently  published  Leben  Jesu  (iqoi),  31  ff.,  and 
J.  Reville,  Le  quatridme  Evangile  (1901  ;  for  Jn.  19,  especially 
PP-  265^). 

2  The  writer  would  naturally  wish,  with  no  idea  of  deceiving 
his  readers,  to  give  a  certain  definiteness  to  the  narrative, 
especially  as  he  was  making  its  general  form  so  artificial.  On 
the  ancient  Idea  of  history  cp  Bolingbroke,  Letters  on  the  Study 
and  Use  0/ History,  1-4;  Tylor,  Anthropology,  chap.  15. 

3  The  forms  Cn33,  Ezek.  1 18,  and  niaa  perhaps  presuppose 
a  feminine  .133. 

4  Aq.  Te'yos ;  Sym.  tropvetov  (irvpCvLOv,  etc.);  Vg.  lupanar'. 
cp  AVmg.'s  view  of  33  in  Ezek.  16  24  etc.;  see  High  Place, 
§  6,  n.  3. 
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following  Tg. ,  Pesh. ,  Vg. ,  and  the  Jewish  expositors. 
The  philological  basis  of  the  theory,  however,  is  very 
weak. 

It  is  supposed  that  '3n  itukklT)  is  derived  from  the  Tamil 
tokei,  which  in  the  old  classical  tongue  means  the  peacock, 
though  now  it  generally  signifies  the  peacock's  tail  (so,  e.g., 
Ma\  Miiller,  Sc.  of  Lang,,  200).  Of  course,  if  Ophir  is  some- 
where on  the  Indian  coast,  as  Lassen  supposed,  a  Tamil  origin 
gains  in  plausibility;  but  Ohhir  [q.zi.]  is  at  any  rate  not  in 
India. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  <S  (except  (P\  in  1  K. ) 
knows  nothing  of  '  apes  and  peacocks,'  and  that  n'nn^'. 
which  precedes  D'om  D'spi.  is  certainly  corrupt  (cp 
Ebony,  $  2  [b),  Ivory,  u.  3).  In  1  K.  10  u  we  read 
of  'precious  stones'  as  coming  from  Ophir.  It  is 
therefore  neither  rare  animals  nor  vessels  full  of 
aromatic  oil,  etc.  (Hale'vy  ;  see  Ape),  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  mentioned  in  v.  22,  but  some  precious 
stone.  If  Klostermann's  emendation  of  the  corrupt 
D'3n:^'  be  accepted,  we  shall  do  well  to  look  out  for  the 
name  of  some  precious  stone  which  might  be  corrupted 
both  into  cnp  and  into  D"Dn  (for  these  words  probably 
represent  the  same  on^ina/).  Probably  (see  Ophir) 
we  should  read  -rjsntil  "nnm — i.t\,  'and  the  fyipuidu 
stone'  (written  twice  over  in  error).      Cp  Havilah. 

On  the  peacock  of  Ceylon  {/'az-o  cristatus),  see  Tennent, 
Ceylon,  1 165.  In  the  Talmud  this  bird  is  called  DHU  ;  cp  raws, 
Persian  tavus.  The  Greeks  called  it  'Persian  bird'  (Aristoph. 
Aves,  4S4). 

2. 'Peacock'  (D'J3*i)  in  Job 39 13,  AV,  should  rather  be 
Ostrich  [q.v.].  T.  K.  c. 

PEARL.  Pearls  (/xapyapLrai)  are  referred  to  in  the 
NT  several  times  (Mt.  76  IS 45/-  1  Tim.  2o  Rev.  2I21), 
and  in  «  manner  which  shows  the  great  value  then  as 
now  attached  to  them. 

That  they  were  well  known  in  OT  times  also  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  though  the  word  fj-apyaplrai  does  not  occur  in  @. 
In  AV  '  pearl '  renders  gabls  in  Job  28  18;  but  see  Crystal. 
In  RVmi:-  of  Job  "2S  18  it  is  suggested  as  a  possible  rendering 
for  penlnim ;  see  Coral.1  Pearl  or  mother-of-pearl  is  at  any 
rate  probably  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  TI  of  Esth.  16; 
cp  Ar.  ^»rr«",  arid  see  Marble. 

Pearls  are  formed  from  the  inner  nacreous  layer  of 
the  shell  of  a  species  of  bivalved  mollusc,  Avicula 
margaritifera,  which,  although  allied  to  the  Ostreidae, 
is  not  a  true  oyster.  They  are  not  produced  in  perfectly 
healthy  animals,  but  are,  as  a  rule,  met  with  where 
overcrowding  and  the  presence  of  parasitic  worms,  etc., 
have  induced  abnormalities.  The  inner  layer  of  the 
shell  of  the  same  mollusc  is  known  commercially  as 
mother-of-pearl  ;  this  is  still  an  article  of  commerce  in 
Palestine,  where  it  is  frequently  carved  into  religious 
ornaments.  The  shells  are  usually  obtained  by  divers, 
and  to  this  day  the  pearl-fisheries  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  rank  amongst  the  most  important. 
Pearls  of  an  inferior  colour  and  size  are  produced  by 
several  other  species  of  mollusc.  A.  E.  s. 

PECULIAR   TREASURE,   PECULIAR   PEOPLE. 

The  former  is  the  (Latinising)  rendering  (in  EV  of  OT) 
of  two  Hebrew  phrases  ;  the  latter,  in  AV  of  NT,  of 
two  Septuagint  Greek  phrases.  It  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  expressions  of  such  an  origin  would 
obtain  a  deeper  significance  in  NT.  This  is  not  so 
marked,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  phrase  in  1  Pet.  2o, 
where  Xads  els  irepnroi-qffLv  (AV  'peculiar  people,'  RV 
'people  for  God's  own  possession')  mainly  expresses 
the  fact  that  the  Christian  body,  like  Israel  of  old,  is 
God's  purchased  possession — a  privilege,  however, 
which  involves  moral  duties — but  certainly  in  the  case 
of  that  in  Tit.  2 14,  where  Xcids  -rre ptoixnos  (EV  as  before) 
is  primarily,  not  '  a  people  acquired  as  a  possession  '  (6 
tyKTyros,  Suidas),  but  'a  people  fit  to  be  God's  own.' 
This  is  in  fact  the  explanation  of  Vg.  ('  acceptabilem  '; 
Wycliffe,  'acceptable'),  which,  although  Bishop  Ellicott 

1  The  Tar?,  reads  r^aiD— i.e.%  really  'precious  stones.'  In 
Syr.,  too,  the  word  has  an  extended  meaning  and  includes 
chrysolite  (cp  Payne  Smith,  Tkes.,  s.v.). 
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thinks  it  too  remote  from  the  primary  meaning,  seems 
fairly  to  express  the  writer's  meaning.  Render,  there- 
fore, in  Tit.  2 14,  '  and  (that  he  might)  purify  for  himself 
a  people  fit  to  be  his  own,  zealous  of  good  works,'  and 
in  1  Pet.  2 9,  '  a  nation  devoted  to  God,  a  people  owned 
by  him '  (cp  Clean  and  Unclean,  §  i  [6]).  This 
last  rendering  (a  people  owned  by  God)  is  also  the  most 
suitable  in  Dt.  76  142  26  18.  In  Ex.  19s  Mai.  3i7  Ps. 
135  4  render  'a  prized  possession';  in  Kccles.  2  8 
'treasure'  will  suffice.  So  also  in  i  rh.2!l3.  RV  of 
OT  needlessly  retains,  or  even  inserts,  '  peculiar  every- 
where exc.pt  in  1  t'h.  2!l3;  in  Dt.  76  'special'  takes 
the  place  of  'peculiar,'  and  in  Mai.  317,  nig.,  'jewels' 
becomes  'special  treasure'  (RV  'a  peculiar  treasure'). 

The  primary  meaning  of  n^3D  (8  times  in  OT)  is  no  doubt 
'  possession  '  (f>eculium;  cp  Ass.  sugulldte,  'herds,'  Del.  Ass. 
Jllill  490).  In  1  Ch.  /.c,  (b  TTefnTrfTToirjtjiai)  and  Eccl.  I.e. 
(rrepioutriaoTious  i)  it  denotes  the  private  property  ('privy  purse  ') 
of  a  king.  Elsewhere  it  is  applied  metaphorically  to  Israel  (nVjD, 
Ex.  19  5  Mai.  817  ( AV,  '  jewels  '],  Ps.  135  4  ;  .iVjD  cy,  Dt.7ol42 
~'i  is ;  Aabs  Trepiovatos  in  E\.  and  Dt.  [also  Ex.2322],  cp  Tit. 
214;  <hs  TrepiTrotrjcrii'  in  Mai.  ;  lis  Treptoutrtatr^di'  in  Ps.  ;  Vg. 
pccrtlniui,  pecuiiaris,  except  in  IJs.  [possession,  and  Eccl.  [sitb. 
s/antitu]). 

PEDAHEL  (^NiYlS  [see  Ginsb.],  §30;  as  if  'El 
has  redeemed,'  cp  Pedaiah  ;  (J>a,aahA  [BAFL]),  « 
Naphtalite  prince  ;  Nu.  34  28f. 

Lagarde  (Sym.  1877,  p.  107)  supposes  a  Pedahel  to  have 
written  Ps.  25,  which  closes  with  a  supernumerary  /Vdistich 
(D'n?X  HIS).  The  suggestion,  however,  might  produce  an  em- 
barrassing crop  of  similar  theories  elsewhere  (B.  Jacob,  ZA  TW 
16  [1896],  p.  153,  n.).     On  the  origin  of  the  name  see  Pedahzur. 

PEDAHZUR  fVlXrnS,  §  43  ;  as  if  '  the  Rock 
[God]  has  redeemed,'  but  see  below ;  (bAA&CCOYP 
[BAFL]),  a  Manassite  prince;  Nu.  1 10  (cb&A&COYP 
[B]),  220  754  59  1023,+ all  P. 

The  other  names  containing  the  divine  title  113;  (Zur)  having 
aroused  suspicion,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Pedahzur  may  also 
be  a  corrupt  form.  The  meaning  given  above  is  indeed  plaus- 
ible ;  but  it  was  natural  that  P,  like  the  Chronicler,  should 
endeavour  to  suggest  a  possible  meaning  for  distorted  names. 
If  HB'HlS  (Zurishaddai)  and  ^Kms  have  arisen  out  of  Asshfirl 
(  =  Geshun),  Pedahzur  probably  sprang  from  some  S.  Palestinian 
or  N.  Arabian  ethnic.  Pedahzur  s  son  is  called  Gamaliel,  which 
is  probably  (like  Gemalli  and  Ammiel  in  Nu.  13  12)  one  of  the 
many  distortions  of  Jerahmeel.  Observe,  too,  that  in  Nu.  3423 
'  Hanniel  b.  Ephod '  corresponds  to  'Gamaliel  b.  Pedahzur'  in 
Nu.  1 10.  ( Ephod '  03N)  is  probably  a  corruption  of  '  Rephael ' 
(^«S1),  '  Hanniel '  (■'N'Sn)  of  '  Hamael '  (Wn)—  i.e.,  Jerahmeel. 
Very  possibly  then  Pedahzur,  Pedahel,  and  Padi  came  out  of 
Sarephathi  (/  seems  to  be  an  afformative).  The  Jerahmeelites, 
also  called  Zarephathites,  were  most  probably  one  of  the  most 
widely  spread  of  the  tribes  of  Canaan.  See  Jerahmeel;  cp 
also  Pashhur.  T.  K.  C. 

PEDAIAH  (iTHS  and  -IjIHS  no.  3,  perhaps  [so  Che.] 
adapted  from  an  ethnic  name  Padi  [so  a  king  of  Ekron, 
temp.  Hezekiah,  is  called],  but  as  it  stands  =■  Yahwe 
has  redeemed,'  see  Names,  §§  30,  53,  and  Pedahel). 

1.  'of  Rumah,'  father  of  Jehoiakim's  mother  Zebudah  (2  K. 
23  36).  In  2  Ch.  36  5  (©RA)  the  name  is  given  asNeriah  (3  and  3 
confounded),  whilst  @l  both  in  K.  and  Ch.  introduces  from 
2  K.  24  18  Amital  (Hamutal)  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  (iepe/xiou) 
of  Libnah,  and  (SBA  substitutes  Jidlaph,  the  daughter  of  eSeiA. 
[B],  or  eieSSiAa  [A],  which  perhaps  comes  from  Phadael  (~ 
Phadaia),  a  variant  to  Jidlaph  (Che.). 

2.  b.  Jeconiah  [q.v.\  (1  Ch.  3  18  JT,  <£a[A]Satas  [BA],  ^afiata 
[L] ;  in  v.  19  @ba  substitutes    aa\a8n)\). 

3.  Father  of  Joel  [e?.v.\  a  Manassite  (1  Ch.  27  20  VVnS, 
<f>a\a8aia.  [B],  fj>a\ou  [A],  ^aSaiov  [L]). 

4.  b.  Parosh  \q.v.\  (Neh.  325,  <f>a8ai[al  [BKAL-D. 

5.  A  priest  (Neh.  84,  0a5cuas)t  in  1  Esd.  944  Phaldaius,  RV 
Phaldeus  (0aA[al5aios  [BA],  ifta&aias  [L]).  Was  he  also  a 
Psalmist?  Lagarde  thought  so  {see  Pedahel),  deducing  this 
from  the  supernumerary  distich  beginning  with  the  letter  pe  in 
Ps.  34. 

6.  A  Benjamite  (Neh.  11  7,  $0X0.1.0.  [BN],  -S.  [AL]). 

7.  A  Levite  overseer  (Neh.  13  13,  fyaSaia  [BKAL]). 
PEDESTAL   (P),    1K.131    RV,    AV    Base.      See 

Laver. 

t  Cp  Judith  15  14  [11],  where  Vg.  has  'universa  quae  Holo- 
fernis  peculiaria  probata  sunt.' 
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PEDIAS  (neAiAC  [B],  itaiAciac  [A]),  iEsd.  934 
RV  =  Ezral035,  Bedeiah. 

PEKAH  (njJB,  §  50,  see  Pekahiah  ;  4>ak66 
[BXAQL],  <})AKec  [r]).  Son  of  Remaliah,  king  of 
Israel  (735-73°?  See  Chronology,  §§  32,  34),  perhaps 
~  jerahmeelite  or  Gileadite  (see  Remaliah,  Argob,  2), 
2  K.  15^5^;,  16  1  5  Is.  7  1  2Ch.  28 6f.  We  hear  more 
than  usual  of  the  successful  usurper  (originally  a  sails1 
or  'high  officer'  under  Pekahiah)  because  he  came 
into  collision  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (see  Ahaz,  i). 
A  few  years  afterwards  another  revolution  hurled  him 
from  the  throne.  His  death  is  referred  to  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  who,  according  to  Schrader  (COT  1  247  ;  KB 
232),  claims  to  have  killed  Pekah  himself.  Winckler, 
however,  reads  differently,  and  makes  Tiglath-pileser 
ascribe  Pekah's  death  to  his  subjects,  who  probably 
felt  the  necessity  of  having  a  ruler  who  was  acceptable 
to  the  Assyrian  king  (cp  Hosea).  See  Israel,  §  32, 
and  on  the  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  which 
Pekah  is  said  to  have  taken  part,  see  Rezin. 

T.  K.  c. 

PEKAHIAH  (iTnpS,  'Yahwe  opens  [or  enlightens, 
the  mind],'  §26,  or  else  a  clan-name  =  Pikhi ;  cb&Keci&C 
[B],  (b&KeiAC  [A],  (JjakeIiN  [L.]),  son  and  successor 
of  Menahem,  was  murdered  by  Pekah  (cp  Arcob,  2) 
after  a  reign  of  two  years  (737-736  B.C. )  ;  but  ©L  gives 
him  ten  years  (2  K.  1522^!). 

H  may  be  questioned  whether  this  king  does  not  owe  his 
literary  existence  to  a  misunderstanding.  The  author  of  Kings 
made  Jotham  and  Ahaz  of  Judah  contemporaneous  with  Zech- 
ariah,  Shallum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah,  kings  of 
Israel.  We  infer  this  from  the  ein/i:. usance  that  2  K.  15  8-31, 
which  relates  to  these  five  kin^s,  is  interposed  between  2  K.  15  7 
(accession  of  Jotham)  and  lti  1  (accession  of  Ahaz).  This  allows 
very  short  reigns  for  these  five  kings,  and  although  the  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  of  N.  Israel,  produced  by  the  swift  alterna- 
tions of  political  parties,  may  partly  account  for  such  short 
reigns,  it  will  be  some  slight  gain  to  remove  Pekahiah  from  the 
list,  as  due  to  the  error  of  a  Jewish  chronologist,  who  found  the 
bold  usurper  Pekah  sometimes  referred  to  by  the  fuller  name 
Pekahiah.  -p.  j^.  £_ 

PEKOD  OipQ  ;  in  Jer.  ckAIKHCON  (BKAQ],  visita 
[Vg-]:  i*i^Ll7  ;  »n  Ezek.  cbAKOYK  [B],  km  fhoyA 
[A],  c|)&koy&  [Q]  :  nobiies  [?],  fc^aS),  <x  Babylonian 
district  mentioned  in  Jer.  5O21  Ezek.  2323.7"  Granting 
that  Merathaim  should  be  Marrathim,  S.  Babylonia, 
we  may  naturally  hold  that  Pekod,  or  rather  Pekfid,  is 
not  a  symbolic  name  meaning  'punishment,'  but  <*. 
geographical  name=Pukudu.  In  the  Taylor  cylinder 
inscription  of  Sennacherib,  col.  1,  line  45  (KB  284/),  a 
people  called  the  Pukudu  are  mentioned  with  the 
Hamranu,  the  Hagaranu,  and  the  Nabatu  ;  and  one 
of  the  Egibi  tablets  refers  to  a  city  called  Pikudu 
(Pinches,  /rVxi.  92)  which  is  evidently  in  Babylonia. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  prophetic 
writers  meant  this  place.  Both  Jer.  50  and  (partly) 
Ezek.  23  have  probably  been  edited  so  as  to  refer  to 
peoples  not  originally  meant  (see  Prophet,  §  45). 
For  ii pa  the  prophets  may  have  written  [n]mm,  Reho- 
both.      See  Merathaim  ;  also  Crit.  Bib.  t.  k.  c. 

PELAIAH.  ,.  (rrSs,  as  if  'Yahwe  has  done  a 
wonder'  [cp  2  iTSns],  but  originally  an  ethnic  name  to  be  ex- 
plained like  Pallu  [<?.7<.l;  the  n  is  an  accretion  TChe.]),  a 
descendant  of  Zerubbabel ;  iCh.  324  (<£apa  [BJ,  </>aAaux  [A], 
4>a£ia  [L]). 

k.  (ITK^D,  ^aAaia*  [L]),  a  Levite,  expounder  of  the  law  (see 
Ezra  ii.,  §  13  [/] ;  cp  i.,  §  8,  ii.,  §  16  [5],  §  15  [*]  c) ;  Neh.  8  7 
(BNA  om.,  <£aAaias  [Ll)=i  Esd.  9  48,  Biatas,  KV  Phalias 
<</>aAias  [B],  0ia0as  [A],  ^>aAatay  [L]),  and  signatory  to  the 
covenant  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  7);  Neh.  10  10  [11]  (BN*  0m.,  <£eAeia 
[Kcaimf.A],  $aAaia?  [LI). 

PELALIAH  (iV^S.  as  if  'Yahwe  judges, *  §  36; 
but  this  name,  like  Jeroboam,  presumably  comes  from 
•  Jerahmeel,'  cp  Peeaiah),  u.  name  in  the  genealogy  of 

x  For  the  origin  of  this  term  see  Eunuch. 
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Adaiah;   Neh.  11 12  (BN*  om. ,  (J)aaaAia  [Nc-ame- inf  A], 
(bAAAAAlOY  tLJ)-  T-  ~-  "■ 

PELATIAH  (iVD^S,  as  if  'Yahwe  delivers,'  §§  30, 
53,  but  really  an  ethnic  name=PALTl  [</.£'■],  the  T\ 
being  probably  an  accretion  [Che.]). 

1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  ;  1  Ch.  3  21  ((^aAAeTt,  [B],  <£aA- 
AeTia  [A],  </>aAa.Tias  [L]). 

2.  A  Simeonite  captain,  temp.  Hezekiah  ;  1  Ch.  4  42  (</>aAaeTTeia 
[B],  </)aAeTTta  [A],  </»aAna«  [L]). 

3.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra  i.,  §  7);  Neh.  IO22 
[23],  (0aATia  [BAJ,  <£>aA$eia  In*!,  ^taAreta  [n?J,  ^»aAna9  IL|). 

4.  b.  Benaiah,  a  '  prince  of  the  people  '  ;  Ezek.  11 1  13  (tpaXTiav 
[BAQrj,  patriae  [B*  in  v.  ij). 

Pelatiah  and  Jaazaniah  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  a  party 
of  twenty-five  men  whom  Ezekiel  saw  (in  an  ecstasy)  at  the  door 
of  the  gateway  of  the  temple.  'And  while  I  was  prophesy- 
ing,' says  Ezekiel,  '  Pelariah  ben  Benaiah  died.  And  J  fell  on 
my  face,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Alas,  O  Lord,  Yahwe, 
wilt  thou  make  an  end  of  the  remnant  of  Israel?'  Possibly 
Ezekiel  regarded  this  as  prophetic  of  the  lot  in  store  for 
those  who  resembled  Pelatiah.  See  Davidson,  Kraetzschmar, 
Bertholet. 

PELEG  (37B.  <bA.AeK  [A EL]  Phaleg),  elder  son  of 
Eber,  brother  of  Joktan,  and  father  of  Reu  ;  Gen. 
IO25  Ili6^  (cbAAK  A*  in  v.  17)  1  Ch.  liQ25  (cbAAex 
[B">],  cbAAer  [BabL]);  Lk.  335t  (AV  Phalec). 
Taking  this  to  be  a  geographical  name,  Knobel  con- 
nected it  with  Phalga,  a  place  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Chaboras  and  the  Euphrates  ; 1  for  another  sug- 
gestion see  Lagarde,  Or.  2  so.  The  root-meaning  is 
commonly  thought  to  be  '  division  '  (cp  Gen.  IO25  [Rj]  ; 
'in  his  days  was  the  [people  of  the]  earth  divided,' 
rn^sa);  CP-  Judg.  5  15^  rhshs,  'tribal  divisions'? 
( Moore,  Bu. ;  AV  '  divisions  ; '  RV  '  watercourses  ' } ; 
cp  District.  In  connection  with  a.  wider  study  of 
the  names  in  Gen.  10/.,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  can  attach  weight  to  conjectures  based  on  the 
traditional  reading  '  Peleg. '  'Arpachshad'  is  very 
possibly  a  corruption  of  '  Arab-cush '  or  '  Cush-arab. ' 
When  we  consider  how  often,  in  the  OT  genealogical 
lists,  old  names  are  split  into  two,  it  is  very  possible 
that  Peleg  and  his  son  Re  u  represent  different  fragments 
of  Jerahme'el  C?NDnv) — i.e.,  ihs  =  nht2t  and  ijn  =  *tn. 
Cp  Pagiel.  t.  k.  k.. 

PELET  (ty?B,  §  50).  1.  Perhaps  a  secondary 
Calebite  clan;  cp  Beth-palet  (iCh.  247:  <f>a\eic  [B],  <fta\eT 
[A],  <t>a\€y[L}). 

2.  b.  Azmaveth,  one  of  David's  warriors  ;  1  Ch.  12  3  (tu^aAtjT 
[Bk],  <f»aAA7jT  [A],  tfaAer  [L]).     See  David,  §  11  (c). 

PELETH  (n?S  ;  on  the  origin  of  the  form  see 
Zarephath). 

1.  A  Reubenite,  father  of  On,  the  associate  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram  ;  Nu.  16  1  (<f>aA<-0  [BAF],  <}>aAeK  [L]). 

2.  A  Jerahmeelite;  iCh.233  (6a\e0  [B],  <f>aKe9  [A],  4>oA<lt 
[L]).     Cp  Jerahmeel,  §  3. 

PELETHITES,  constantly  coupled  with  the  Che- 
kethites  [q.v.],  2  S.  818  and  elsewhere — i.e.,  prob- 
ably, the  Rehobothites  (see  Rehoboth).  The  con- 
nection of  the  Pelethites  with  the  Negeb,  and  more 
particularly  with  Zarephath,  may  be  regarded  as  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  (see  Zarephath).  Their  true 
name  indeed  was  '  Zarephathites,'  and  a  severe  struggle 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  before  they  became  David's 
faithful  servants. 

This  depends,  however,  on  the  correctness  of  the  view  (in 
itself  extremely  plausible;  see  Zarephath)  that  'Pelethites' 
or  'Zarephathites'  should  be  restored  in  place  of  'Philistines,' 
not  only  in  1  S.  23  1  f.  etc.,  30 17,  but  also  in  2  S  21  \$ff- 
Cp  Peleth  ;  S.AUI..  §  3. 

Winckler  (Gil  185)  supposes  that  Plethi  (or  rather  Paid)  is 
derived  from  Peleth,  and  that  Krethi  (original  form  Karti?) 
and  Palti  are  the  names  of  the  gentes  of  the  Negeb  from  which 
David  was  descended.  Peleth,  according  to  him,  is  the  same  as 
Pelet  in  Beth-pelet  (DSs"n*3),  a  place  in  the  far  S.  of  Judah  to- 
wards Edom  (Josh.  15  27).  This  ingenious  view,  however,  does 
not  take  account  of  all  the  difficult  textual  phenomena.  Prob- 
ably Pelet  =  Peleth  =  Zarephath.  For  another  view  see  Jerah- 
meel, §  3.  T    K    c 

1  On  the  site  of  Phaliga  see  Peters,  Nippur^  1  133,  311. 
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PELIAS  (rreAi&c  [B],  ttaiAgiac  [A]),  AV  i  Esd. 
934  =  Ezra  IO35,  Bedeiah. 

PELICAN  (nX[? ;  neAeKAN.  opncon,  kata- 
pAKTHC,  X^MAlAeooN  [or  KOpdvi?— transposition  ;  see 
Zeph.  ]  ;  onocrotalus,  but  in  Ps.  pellicanus).  One  of 
the  unclean  birds,  Lev.  11 18  Dt.  14  17.  The  reference 
in  Is.  34  n,  however,  seems  due  to  thoughtlessness, 
at  least  if  kaath  means  the  '  pelican,'  for  this  bird  (like 
the  bittern)  loves  marshy  ground,  whereas  Edom  (to 
the  fate  of  which  Is.  34  is  devoted)  was  to  become 
parched.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'pelican'  is  well 
placed  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  (Zeph.  2 14),  for  there 
are  many  reedy  marshes  near  the  Tigris.  In  Ps.  1026, 
again,  the  reference  to  the  pelican  {if  nap  means  this 
bird)  indicates  a  conventionalised  zoology  ;  for  though 
it  may  be  true  that  the  term  "onD  (\iV  in  Ps.  '  wilder- 
ness') does  not  convey  the  meaning  of  'desert,'  it 
is  certainly  applied  to  relatively  dry  districts  where  the 
pelican  would  not  be  at  home.  The  rendering  '  pelican,' 
however,  is  by  no  means  free  from  doubt. 

It  has  been  ^ug^fstfil  by  the  supposed  etymology  of  riNpi 
kaiith,  viz.  ,yip,  'to  vomit,'  which  accords  with  the  pelican's 
well-known  habit  of  regurgitating  its  food;  cp  Talm.  p-\p  (  = 
T\ap)-  One  would  certainly  have  expected,  however,  to  find  the 
pelican  indicated  by  more  characteristic  features  in  the  OT 
literature.  Noticing  that  in  Ps.  102  6  the  kaath  and  the  kos 
{i.e.,  'owl')  are  mentioned  in  parallel  lines,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  former  word  may  not  be  a  mutilated  form  of 
kadydth,  and  mean  'owl.'    We  find  NHjD,  kadya  (Ass.  kadi't), 

in  Tg.  Onk.  of  Lev.  11  17  for  niSi  kos,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  two  species  of  owl  (a  great  and  a  small  ?)  may  have  been 
combined  by  the  psalmist  as  images  of  desolation. 

The  pelican's  habit  of  '  storing  great  quantities  of  fish 
in  the  capacious  pouch  under  its  lower  mandible,  and 
then  disgorging  them  to  feed  its  young '  is  well  known  ; 
the  fable  of  its  feeding  its  young  with  its  blood  arose  in 
Egypt,  and  was  attached  originally  to  the  vulture  (see 
Houghton,  letter  in  Acad.,  Apr.  5,  1884,  p.  243/.). 
There  are,  according  to  Tristram,  two  species  of  pelican 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Syria — Pelicanus  onocrotalus,  or 
the  White  Pelican,  and  P.  crispus,  the  Dalmatian 
Pelican,  both  birds  of  enormous  size,  about  6  ft.  long, 
and  the  spread  of  their  wings  reaching  over  12  ft.  -< 
Tristram  thinks  that  the  allusion  in  Ps.  1026a  is  to 
'  the  melancholy  attitude  of  this  bird  as,  after  gorging 
itself,  it  sits  for  hours  or  even  days  with  its  bill  resting 
on  its  breast '  (NHP  251).  T.  K.  c. — a.  e.  o. 

PELONITE  (Mill^S).  1.  1  Ch.1127  27 10,  a  cor- 
ruption for  Paltite  (g-v.) — i.e.,  man  of  Beth-pelet  (q.v.\ 

2.  1  Ch.  11  36,  a  corruption  for  Gilonite — i.e.,  man  of  Giloh 
(q.v.)\  see  Eliam,  i,  AHITHOPHEL  (end). 

PELUSIUM  (I'D),  Ezek.  30 15  AVm*  EV  Sin. 

PEN.  The  earliest  writing  implement  was  probably  the 
stylus  (rpACp-ic,1  rP<*<t>[e]iON,  in  late  writers  CTyAocK 
3  pointed  bodkin  of  metal,  bone,  or  ivory,  used  for 
making  incised  or  engraved  letters  on  lead,  clay,  stone, 
wood,  or  wax.  Such  was  the  pen  of  Isaiah  (Is.  81; 
en,  ypa(pts,  stylus).  The  same  word  occurs  in  Ex.  324 
(l-V  'graving  tool';  the  implement  with  which  the 
molten  calf  was  fashioned  ;  F  has  pa<pl$),  and  should 
perhaps  be  read  in  Is.  44  13.  See  Pencil.  The  iron 
pen  (Sna  ^y,  ypa<pdoi>  <ri5r}podv,  stylus  fer reus)  is  also 
mentioned  in  Job  1924  Jer.  17  1.  The  calamus  or 
arundo,  the  hollow  tubular  stalk  of  grasses  growing  in 
marshy  lands,  was  the  true  ancient  representative  of 
the  modern  pen.  The  use  of  such  reed  pens  can  be 
traced  to  a  remote  antiquity  among  the  civilised  nations 
of  the  East.2  To  make  and  mend  them,  fl  penknife 
(-£-n  -yn  :  Jer.  0623!)  or  'scribes'  razor'  (see  Beard) 
was  required.  A  reed  pen  is  probably  intended  in  Ps. 
452  (ay,  KaXa/xos,  calamus)  and  in  Jer.  88  (oy  ;  crxotVos ; 
stylus),  and  in  3  Jn.  13  (kclXoliaos).  The  earliest  specific 
illusion  to  the  quill  pen  is  in  the  Etymologies  of  Isidore 

1  yparj>i<;  was  also  used  for  a  fine  brush  (penicillus,  pencil) 
used  in  drawing. 
a  Hollow  joints  of  bamboo  were  similarly  employed. 
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of  Seville,  who  died  636  „.  D.  ( '  instrumenta  scribal! 
calamus  et  penna  .  .  sed  calamus  arboris  est,  penna 
avis,  cujus  acumen  dividitur  in  duo').  That,  however, 
does  not  prove  that  the  quill  pen  was  not  in  use  earlier. 
A  bronze  pen,  nibbed  like  a  modern  steel  pen,  found 
at  Pompeii,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
On  the 'pen  of  the  writer  '  (Judg.514,  HSD  D3C  RV'marshal's 
staff')  see  Scribe,  5. 

PENALTY  (Pr.  19i9  RV).  See  Tribute,  7;  cp 
Fine. 

PENCIL  p~lC,  sired;  (g  incomplete  and  corrupt  ;  Is. 
44i3t  RV),  the  instrument  with  which  the  wood-carver 
made  his  first  rough  sketch  of  the  image  he  was  to  pro- 
duce. Kimhi  and  others  think  of  a  red-coloured  thread 
(hence  AV's  'line');  RV'"i»'-  records  the  sense  'red 
ochre'  ;  RV  gives  'pencil'  (cp  Aq.  wapaypaiph — i.e. , 
stilus);  Vg.  y/tncina — i.e.,  'plane.'  All  plausible  mean- 
ings, if  justifiable. 

Tit?,  however,  seems  to  be  corrupt ;  the  root  would  mean  'to 
weave  together.'  We  should  expert  Oin  (see  Pen).  Haupt, 
however,  would  render  ~nt^  '  compasses,'  and  connect  Ass.  sirdit 
1  yoke'  (see  SHOT,  Isaiah,  Heb.  137). 

PENDANTS  (niDnM,  Judg.  826  RV,  AV  'collars  ; 
nlDtt:  Is.319  RV,  AV  'chains').     See  Ring,  z. 

PENIEL  (^033),  Gen.  32 30  [31],  m  v.  31  [32]  Penuel. 

peninnah  (naaa,  §  7i;    4>eNNd,NA  [bal]>, 

wife  of  Elkanah  (1  S.  I2).1  The  name  is  apparently  the 
singular  of  peninim,  a  word  of  doubtful  signification, 
in  AV  'rubies'  {see  Ruby).  As  <*.  woman's  name  it 
probably  alludes  to  the  complexion  ;  cp  Lam.  4  7. 

W.    IV.    o. 

PENKNIFE  (IBBPI  "Wl ;  to  Iypon  toy  rP^M- 
MAT6COC  I  scalpellum  scribal),  Jer.  3623f.     See  Pen. 

PENNY.  Under  this  head  we  treat  of  the  various 
coins  of  which  the  (ireek  names aretranslated  by  '  penny,' 
'farthing, 'and  'mite'  respectively,  reserving  the  'drachm' 
and  'stater'  for  separate  discussion  (see  Stater). 

Penny  is  used  in  both  AV  and  RV  to  represent 
drjvdpiov  (denarius),  the  silver  coin  issued  by  the  Roman 


1.  'Denarius. 


Imperial  mint;  it  was  current  in  all  parts 


of  the  Empire,  and  in  terms  of  it  and  its 
sixteenth  part,  the  as,  all  public  accounts  were  presented. 
Its  normal  weight  during  the  time  of  Christ  and  until 
the  reign  of  Nero  was  H*?  of  the  Roman  pound — i.e., 
60  grains  troy.2  Its  nominal  value  was  ?\  of  the 
Imperial  gold  coin,  or  aureus;  of  lower  denomina- 
tions, which  were  issued  in  bronze  or  copper,  it  con- 
tained 4  sestertii,  or  16  asses.  As  an  almost  invariable 
rule  it  bore  on  one  side  (the  obverse)  the  head  of  the 
Emperor  or  some  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  with 
titles — the  'image  and  superscription'  mentioned  in 
Mt.  222o  Mk.  12i6  Lk.  2O24.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
representation  (usually  historical  or  mythological)  with 
an  inscription  either  alluding  to  the  object  represented, 
or  amplifying  the  titles  of  the  person  who  figures  on  the 
obverse. 

The  denarius  of  Tiberius  reproduced  in  next  col.  was  issued 
between  16  and  37  a.d.,  and  therefore  current  about  the  time  of 
Christ.  Around  the  laureate  head  of  the  Emperor  runs  the 
inscription  Tl  .  CAESAK  .  divi  .  avg  .  F  .  avgvstvs  ('Tiberius 
Caesar  Augustus,  son  of  the  deified  Augustus').  On  the  reverse  the 
inscription  pONTiFfex)  MAX(imus)  completes  the  titles  of  Tiberius, 
whilst  the  seated  figure,  with  her  riyht  hand  resting  on  a  sceptre, 
her  left  holding  a  flower,  is  the  Empiess  Livia. 

This  then  is  the  kind  of  coin  in  which  the  tribute  was 
paid.  A  standard  silver  coin  of  the  same  normal  weight 
(60  grs.  troy)  would  at  the  present  time  be  equivalent 
to  8]d.  The  legal  value  of  the  denarius,  however,  is 
better  estimated  by  its  relation  to  the  aureus.  That 
coin  weighed  normally  126.3  Srs-  tr°y<  and  tne  denarius 

■  Bateson-Wright  (Was  Israel  ever  in  E^ypt?  231)  connects 
Peninnah  with   Jephunneh,  Elkanah  being  a  son  of  Jeroham. 

2  The  standard  weight  of  the  British  shilling  is  87.27272 
grains,  that  of  the  sixpence  43.63636. 
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was  therefore  legally  equivalent  to  -fa  of  the  same  amount 
of  gold,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  ^3  :  17  :  10J  for 
the  ounce  troy,  works  out  at  9.83d.  The  best  idea  of 
the  actual  purchasing  power  of  the  denarius  is  gained 
from  its  employment  as  a  fair  day's  wage  for  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  (Mt.  2O2-14),  from  the  payment  of  two 
denarii  by  the  good  Samaritan,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the   Roman    legionary's   pay  in    those    times  was   225 


Denarius  of  Tiberius. 

denarii  a  year,  or  -£  denarius  a  day.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  American  RV  translation  'shilling,'  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  is  nearer  the  mark  than  the  English 
'  penny.' 

Farthing  is  the  rendering  adopted  for  two  Greek 
words,  the  KoSpai/r-qs,  kodrantes  [tqv  <-axaT0P  KoSpavrTjv, 
_  ipflTii.'n-»  '  the  last  farthing,'  Mt.  526  ;  XeirTa  Stio 
°"  6'  €<ttlv  KoSpavTTjs,  '  two  mites,  which 
make  a  farthing,'  Mk.  I242)  and  the  avadptov,  assarion 
{5vo  crrpovdia  aacrapiov  TrtaXeZrai,  '  two  sparrows  sold 
for  a  farthing,'  Mt.  1029,  cp  Lk.  126).  Both  names  are 
of  Latin  origin,  assarius  being  a  by-form  of  as,  and  quad- 
rans representing  the  fourth  part  of  the  as  in  the  Roman 
divisional  system.  Assarion  must  be  the  name  of  a  pro- 
vincial coin  which  corresponds  in  some  way  to  the  Roman 
as.  In  the  Hellenistic  system  the  unit  was  the  silver 
drachm  (for  ordinary  purposes  ranking  as  equivalent  to 
the  denarius,  but  by  the  Romans  for  official  purposes 
tariffed  at  \  denarius  or  12  asses).  This  drachm  con- 
tained 6  dfioXol  or  48  xclXko'l.  Now  the  evidence  of 
the  coins  of  Chios  {see  Imhoof-Blumer,  Griechische 
Alttnzen,  660)  shows  that,  in  that  island  at  least,  the 
obol  was  equivalent  to  2  assaria,  and  the  drachm  to 
12  assaria.  Since  assarion  thus  corresponds  to  as,  it 
follows  that  the  ^a^toCs,  chalkous  (or  \  of  the  obol  of 
2  assaria)  corresponds  to  the  quadrans  (or  \  as).  Kod- 
rantes may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  alternative  name 
for  this  chalkous,  used  especially  where  it  was  desirable 
to  be  understood  by  non-Hellenistic  readers.  Hence  its 
occurrence  in  the  explanatory  clause  in  Mk.  12  42  ;  its 
use  by  Mt.  526,  where  Lk.  1259  has  Xeirrbv  (see  §  2),  has 
been  explained  by  Mt. 's  familiarity  with  the  Roman 
system  of  accounting.  As  regards  the  quadrans  itself, 
the  Roman  coin  of  that  name  ceased  to  be  issued  early 
in  the  first  century  b.  c.  ,  and  was  revived  for  a  short 
period  under  the  Empire  (from  Nero  to  Trajan).  There 
is  no  good  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  Roman  currency 
during  the  time  with  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
cerned, nor  is  there  any  probability  that  a  provincial 
coin  was  at  any  time  known  in  common  speech  by 
the  name  of  kodrantes.  The  bearing  of  this  point  on 
the  text  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  word  Xeirrov,  lepton,  already  mentioned,  is  fittingly 
translated  mite  (Mk.  I242   Lk2l2  and  I259).       As   to 

3  'Mite  '  th'S  CO'n  tnere  's  mucn  evidence  confirming 
the  equation  of  two  lepta  to  one  kodrantes 
given  in  the  first  passage,  although  most  of  that  evidence 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  In  Hebrew 
literature,  however,  we  find  the  smallest  Jewish  coin, 
pdrutah,  equated  with  \  Roman  as.  We  need  not 
hesitate  to  identify  lepton  and  ptrutah.  From  this, 
since  we  have  identified  chalkous  and  quadrans,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  lepton  was  half  the 
chalkous.  Nevertheless,  numismatists  have  serious 
difficulty  in  finding,  among  the  small  coins  of  Judcea, 
separate  denominations  for  chalkous  and  lepton.  The 
minute  pieces  of  the  Hasmona^an  and  Idumsean  rulers, 
which  it  has  been  proposed   to  regard  as   a  different 
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denomination  from  the  larger,  seem  to  owe  their  small 
size  and  low  weight  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
moneyers,  or  to  long  circulation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  following  consideration  will  show  that  chalkous  and 
lepton  are  probably  the  same,  and  that  the  apparent 
discrepancy  is  due  to  different  systems  of  valuation. 

In  addition  to  the  system  (A),  in  which  the  drachm 

was    equivalent     to     12     assaria-asses,     there    was     in 

_,      .  Judaea,  at  least  during  the  second  century, 

4.  Chalkous  anQther   system    (B).       According   to    it 

lepco   .  ^see    Kennedy,    42gj    tne    drachm    was 

divided  into  6  obols  (maoth)  and  24  assaria  (issarim). 

To  the  same  system  presumably  belonged  the  lepton- 

p£rutah,    which   would   bear   the   same  relation  to  the 

assarion  of  system  B  as  the  chalkous-kodrantes  did  to 

the  assarion  of  the  system  A. 

There  is  much  probability  in  the  view  advocated  by  Ken- 
nedy that  we  have  in  this  double  system  a  case  of  'tariff' 
and  'current'  values.  System  A  represents  the  values  adopted 
for  accounting,  B  those  according  to  which  coin*  parsed  in 
ordinary  transactions.  The  three  systems  with  which  we  have 
to  reckon  may  thus  be  stated  in  tabular  form,  where  in  each 
column  1  is  placed  opposite  the  unit  in  terms  of  which  the  other 
denominations  in  that  column  are  calculated. 


Denomination. 

Roman 
System. 

Provincial. 

System  A. 

v} 

i 

A 

System  B. 

Denarius 
ApaxfjL-q,  drachme 
Sestertius 
'0)3oAdy,  obolos 
As 

'Atrcrapiof,  assarion 
Quadrans 
XaAKous-AeTrToe, 
cha  Ikous- Upton 

i 

A 
IAJ 

1 

V 

On  system  A,  the  assarion,  as  i'fl  of  the  denarius  estimated  at 
9.83d.,  is  to  be  rated  at  jjd.,  and  the  Kohpa.vrr\<i)  kodrantes  (xaX- 
kous,  chalkous)  at  ^d.  On  system  B  the  assa-rion  would  be  worth 
ylid.,  and  thexaAicoCs-AeTrToi',  chalkous-lepton  ^d.  It  is  probably 
the  lower  values  that  we  must  assign  to  the  words  aatjdpiov 
(assarion)  and  \ewr6v  (lepton)  wherever  they  are  used  in  the 
NT,  since  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  are  not  used  in  a 
popular  sense. 

If  it  is  desirable  not  to  use  the  actual  Greek  names, 
practical  purposes  are  best  served  by  the  use  of  '  penny' 
for  assarion,  'farthing'  for  kodrantes,  and  'mite'  for 
lepton. 

The  identification  of  these  minor  denominations  with 
extant  pieces  is  hampered  by  two  facts ;  very  few 
ancient  coins  bear  their  names  ;  and  bronze  and  copper, 
being  token  currency,  were  not  issued  according  to 
accurate  weight-standards.  Size,  in  fact,  rather  than 
weight,  seems  to  have  been  the  distinctive  mark  of 
denomination.  Among  Jewish  coins  we  have  pieces  of 
Herod  I.  which  bear  the  letter  X  (Madden,  p.  in),  and 
of  Agrippa  II.  with  the  inscription  XAAKOTS  {id.  p. 
146  ;  the  same  legend  occurs  on  other  small  coins  issued 
perhaps  from  Antioch).     The  coin  of  Herod  is  probably 


Coin  issued  (by  Pontius  Pilate)  in  29-30  a.d. 

like  the  latter,  the  xctXfoCs-\e7rr6y,  chalkous-lepton.  Of 
coins  actually  issued  during  the  time  of  Christ,  the  small 
pieces  of  the  Procurators  (from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  from  40  to  23  grs.  troy),  may 
be  regarded  as  of  the  same  denomination,  since  they 
most  nearly  approach  the  two  coins  of  Herod  I.  and 
Agrippa  II. 

As  an  instance,  we  give  the  accompanying  coin,  which  was 
issued  in  the  i6thyear(LIS)of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (TIBePIOY 
KAICAPOC),  and  therefore  by  Pontius  Pilate  in  the  ytar  29-30 
a.d.     The  types  are  a  sacrificial  ladle  (simpulum)  and  three  ears 
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of  corn  bound  together ;    on  the  reverse  is  the  name  of  Julia 
(Livia),  mother  of  "the  Emperor— IOYAIA  KAICAFOC. 

The  assaria  may  have  been  coins  like  the  larger 
pieces  of  Herod  I.  (Madden,  107;  two  specimens  in  the 
.  .  British  Museum  weigh  107.9  and  97  grs- 
'  respectively).  More  probably,  however, 
these  were  pieces  of  three  xaAKo?,  chalkoi  (Madden,  to8), 
and  the  commonest  assaria  were  coins  of  the  Syrian 
Antioch.  In  addition  to  its  coins  with  Greek  inscriptions 
meant  chiefly  for  local  use,  this  mint  issued  a  series  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  with  the  letters  S.C.  (i.e.,  Sena/us 
consulto).  These  coins,  resembling  the  issues  of  the 
Roman  mint,  were  meant  for  more  than  local  circulation. 
Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  we  find  two  denomina- 
tions ;  the  larger  weigh  from  over  300  to  225  grs. ,  and 
measure  i£  to  i-fa  inch  ;  the  smaller,  from  150  to  114 
grs.,  measure  1  to  T9S  inch.  The  two  denominations 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  sestertius  and  the  as.  In 
the  smaller,  therefore,  we  probably  see  the  assarion  of 
the  NT. 


A^arion  of  the  year  31  a.d. 


The  assarion  here  illustrated  was  struck  in  the  year  31  A.D. 
On  the  oh  verse,  it  bears  a  laureate  head  of  the  emperor  with  the 
titles  Tl(berius)  CAESAR  AVG(ustus)  TR(ibunicia)  POT(es- 
tate)  XXXIII ;  on  the  reverse  the  letters  S  "  C  within  a  wreath. 

Literature. — See  especially  F.  W.  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews 
(1881);  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy's  art.  'Money'  in  Hastings'  DB  3 
(1900),  417^  G.  F.  H. 

PENTATEUCH.     See  Hexateuch. 

PENTECOST.  In  J  and  E1  (Ex.  34 18-26,  cp  23 10- 
17)  the  feast  of  weeks  is  the  second  of  the  three  festivals 

n  t  t  j  t.  to  be  celebrated  by  the  attendance  of  all 
1.  In.  J  ana  E.        ,        t  4,  \  „,, 

males  at  the  sanctuary.  The  expres- 
sions in  the  two  forms  of  the  law  are  not  quite  the  same. 
Ex.  34  22  runs  '  thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  weeks 
(iT'y^u'  jn),  [the  feast]  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat-harvest 
(C'Bp  Ti-p  -y22) ' ;  Ex.  23  16,  on  the  other  hand,  has  '  the  feast 
of  harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  thy  labours  which  thou  sowest  in 
the  field  ("ri'O   '1133  Ti'pn   jn).' 

Substantially,  both  come  to  the  same  thing  ;  Ex.  3422 
is  merely  expressed  more  precisely.  It  is  not  the  feast 
of  corn-harvest  as  a  whole  that  is  spoken  of,  but  the 
festival  at  its  conclusion,  the  wheat-harvest  being  the  last 
to  be  reaped. 

The  time  of  celebration  is  thus  clearly  and  distinctly 
fixed  for  the  end  of  harvest.  The  first-fruits  of  the  new 
harvest  {yc'jo  %m\32)  are  now  presented — more  precisely, 
the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat -harvest,  for  the  first-fruits  of 
the  barley- harvest  are  presented  at  the  beginning  of 
harvest,  at  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  A  more 
exact,  yet  equally  relative  determination  of  the  date 
seems  to  lie  in  the  plainly  ancient  name  Sabuoth  ;  at 
least  it  is  so  taken  in  Dt.  169,  where  the  feast  of  weeks 
is  brought  into  a  close  time  connection  with  the  feast  at 
the  beginning  of  harvest.  The  duration  of  the  corn- 
harvest  (it  is  only  the  corn-harvest  that  is  to  be  taken 
into  account)  is  computed  at  seven  weeks — an  estimate 
which  still  answers  fairly  well  to  the  climatic  conditions 
of  Palestine.  These  seven  weeks  of  the  harvest  are  the 
great  annual  season  of  gladness,  the  weeks  of  joy,  the 
weeks  ko.t'  ct-oxfy.  The  'joy  of  harvest'  is  proverbial 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  (cp  Is.  9  3  [2])  ;  the  period 
opens  and  closes  with  the  two  feasts  we  have  named. 

.  l  The  question  of  the  literary  relationship  of  the  two  passages 
is  discussed  elsewhere  (Passovkk,  §  1  ;  cp  Exodus  ii.,  §§  3,  4), 
but  maybe  disregarded  here,  the  answer  to  it  having  no  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Pentecost  feast. 
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The  old  law  contains  no  further  detailed  enactment  of 
any  kind  regarding  this  feast,  the  manner  of  its  celebra- 
tion, the  sacrifices  to  be  offered,  or  the  like.  Indeed, 
this  is  no  case  where  definite  offerings  and  legally  fixed 
dues  are  to  be  rendered  ;  it  is  a  question  of  voluntary 
presentation  of  first-fruits,  as  it  stiil  stands  enacted  in 
Dt.  (16 10)  :  'Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  weeks  unto 
Yahwe  thy  God  with  a  tribute  of  a  freewill  offering  of 
thine  hand  which  thou  shalt  give  according  as  Yahwe 
thy  God  hath  blessed  thee. ' 

The  meaning  of  the  gifts  and  of  the  feast  as  a  whole 
is  easily  recognised  when  we  hear  in  Hosea  (94),  that  in 
exile  the  people  shall  have  nought  to  eat  but  mourners' 
bread,  since  none  of  it  shall  have  come  up  into  the  house 
of  Yahwe.  By  this  gift  made  to  God,  a  gift  which  in  turn 
is  consumed  by  men  in  the  joyous  sacrificial  meal,  the 
whole  is  made  holy  (see  Taxation).  That  at  the  same 
time  the  gift  has  the  character  of  a  thank-offering  is  also 
manifest.  The  next  step  is  easy  :  such  an  offering  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  of  homage  in  which  the  deity 
is  recognised  as  the  'lord,'  the  Baal  of  the  land,  and 
the  bestower  of  the  gifts  of  the  soil.  '  At  how  early  a  date 
this  last  conception  came  to  be  the  leading  and  normative 
one  we  do  not  know.  It  finds  explicit  expression  first 
in  the  passage  of  Dt.  already  quoted,  where  the  offering 
to  be  offered  at  the  feast  is  determined  by  the  wealth  of 
the  offerer,  in  other  words  by  the  produce  of  his  fields. 

The  law  of  Dt. ,  as  already  seen,  adds  nothing  to  the 
ancient  custom  ;  all  that  it  does  is  to  lay  greater  stress 
.  -  -.  on  the  character  of  the  offering  as  a  divine 
tribute  which  may  be  rightly  claimed  by  the 
deity  as  due  to  him  out  of  that  which  he  has  bestowed 
on  his  human  vassal.  This  appears  also  in  the  precept 
of  Dt.  26 1  /.  (see  below).  In  spite  of  the  general 
tendency  of  Dt.  to  assign  a  historical  origin  to  the 
feasts,  we  do  not  find  in  it  in  the  present  case  any  such 
definite  reference  to  the  Exodus  as  is  found  in  that  of 
the  passover  (see  Passover,  §  6).  Even  here  it  is  only  in 
a  quite  general  way  that  reference  is  made  to  the  exodus 
when  in  Dt.  26 1  there  is  prescribed  a  sort  of  confession 
to  be  made  at  the  bringing  of  the  first-fruits  (  =  tithes ;  see 
Taxations),  in  which  amongst  other  things  the  offering 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  represented  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  bestowal  of  the  land.  After  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  at  the  autumn  festival  (see  Taber- 
nacles, Feast  of)  had  come  to  be  so  regarded,  only 
a  very  short  step  was  needed  in  order  to  bring  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  at  the  harvest  festival  into 
connection  with  the  same  thought. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  points  just 
mentioned  are  the  changes  which,  though  not  indeed 
intended  and  enjoined  by  Dt. ,  inevitably  arose  in  the 
case  of  this  feast  as  a  consequence  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  worship  at  d.  central  sanctuary  ;  the  fixing 
of  a  definite  day  in  the  calendar,  and  the  transformation 
of  the  celebration  from  being  a  popular  festival  to  being 
an  act  of  public  worship.  On  these  points  see,  further, 
Feasts,  §  10. 

The  third  stage  in  the  development  of  the  three  feasts 

is  marked  by  H  in  Lev.  2315-21.      Here  again  we  find 

„       j  the  date  of  the  feast   of  weeks  still  left 

.     ^    ^f     vague,  just  as  it  is  in  Dt.      On  the  other 

in  Ezek.  hand|  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  festal 
offering  is  more  precisely  determined  in  the  law  of  H 
than  before.  It  is  no  longer  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  individual  to  bring  as  he  chooses  according  to  the 
yield  of  his  land — this  tribute  of  first-fruits  has  already 
becdme  a  fixed  tithe  to  be  paid  at  the  sanctuary  (see 
Taxation) — but  it  is  now  laid  upon  the  entire  commun- 
ity *  to  bring  a  definite  first-fruit  offering  ;  two  first-fruit 
loaves  (oHiaari  DnS)  of  new  meal,  of  two  tenths  of  an 

1  'Out  of  your  dwellings' (DD'nUC'iep)  in  Lev.  2317  does  not 
mean,  as  has  been  supposed  (so  Graf  and  others),  'out  of  each 
several  house,'  so  that  every  householder  or  owner  of  land  would 
have  had  the  duty  of  bringing  this  offering ;  it  means  '  out  of 
your  land  ' —  i.e.,  of  home-grown  flour  (see  Dillm.  ad  loc.\ 
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ephah,  baked  with  leaven.  With  the  loaves  is  performed 
the  ceremony  of  waving,  whence  the  loaves  are  called 
'wave  loaves.'  They  were  to  be  leavened,  for  they 
were  to  be  taken  from  what  was  in  common  daily  use. 
In  this  we  may  safely  conjecture  a  survival  from  ancient 
custom  :  at  the  beginning  of  harvest  in  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  the  grain  was  offered  raw,  or  roasted, 
or  in  the  form  of  quickly-baked  unleavened  cakes  (see 
Passover)  ;  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  what  was  offered 
was  fully  prepared  bread.  It  must  not  be  taken  as 
an  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  this  religious 
custom  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  D  or  JE  ;  JE  has 
no  ritual  prescriptions  at  all  as  to  the  bringing  of  these 
offerings,  and  D  has  them  only  in  the  case  of  the 
passover,  not  in  that  of  the  harvest  festival  or  of  the 
autumn  (ingathering)  festival  with  its  peculiar  customs. 
For  the  pentecost  offering  H  (Lev.  23  19)  further  orders 
two  yearling  lambs  L  as  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings. 
The  bread  and  the  flesh,  after  having  been  presented  to 
Yahwe,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  priests. 

In  the  programme  of  Ezekiel,  singularly  enough, 
the  pentecostal  offering  finds  no  mention;  in  45 21, 
it  has  been  introduced  by  a  later  hand  and  is  absent 
from  dS. 

The  omission  is  perhaps  connected  with  the  fact  that 
Ezekiel  divides  the  entire  ecclesiastical  year  into  two  portions, 
with  two  parallel  series  of  feasts  ;  thus  no  suitable  place  is  left 
for  pentecost.  In  any  case,  however,  this  proves  that  Ezekiel 
does  not  regard  the  feast  of  pentecost  as  of  particular  interest  ; 
and  from  this  we  can  infer  further  that  in  his  time  it  was  the 
least  important  of  the  great  yearly  festivals. 

In  P  (Nu.  2826/. )  pentecost  still  continues  to  be  a 
purely  harvest  feast.  In  agreement  with  the  name 
'  feast  of  the  first-fruits '  is  the  specific  ritual 
prescription,  the  bringing  of  a  meal  offering 
of  new  meal.  To  this  characteristic  pentecostal  offering 
P  adds,  besides  the  stated  daily  offering,  an  accumu- 
lated series  of  animal  sacrifices,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  passover:  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  seven  he- 
lambs  of  the  first  year  as  «.  burnt  offering,  besides  a 
meal  offering  of  three  tenth-parts  mingled  with  oil  for 
each  bullock,  two  tenth-parts  for  the  ram  and  one  tenth- 
part  for  each  lamb.  Lastly,  there  is  a  sin-offering, 
consisting  of  one  he-goat.  The  fixing  of  a  definite  date 
is  in  the  case  of  pentecost  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  passover  being  fixed  for  i5th-2ist  Nisan.  In  P 
also  we  observe  that  a  less  value  is  attached  to  this 
feast  than  to  the  others  :  it  is  held  only  for  one  day, 
whilst  the  passover  and  tabernacle  feasts  are  spread  over 
a  longer  time.  This  valuation  is  also  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  no  significance  as  commemorating  any  event 
in  the  redemptive  history  of  the  nation  is  assigned  to 
the  festival. 

Later  Judaism  made  up  for  what  was  lacking  in  the 

K   -    .    ,        law    in   this  respect,    and    gave   the   feast 

"     ,   .  the  historical  interpretation  which  it    had 

Judaism.    hitheno  ,acked 

It  was  assumed,  in  accordance  with  Ex.  19  1,  where  the  giving 
of  the  law  is  dated  on  the  third  month  after  the  Exodus,  that  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  on  Sinai  was  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  of 
Siwan,  the  day  of  the  feast  of  pentecost  (Fcsach.  68  b\  cp  Jubil. 
li  6  1  17  14  1  15  1  where  God's  covenants  with  Moses,  Noah, 
Abraham,  are  made  at  new  moon,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  the  third  month).  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
this  metamorphosis  of  the  feast  of  the  corn  harvest  into  the 
feast  of  the  law-giving  was  late,  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  when  the  system  of  sacrifices  and 
offerings  came  to  an  end.  Even  in  Josephus  and  Philp  we 
still  find  no  trace  of  it.  In  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  106,  §  252)  the 
feast  is  called  Asartha  (a<rap0a  =  Heb.  msy,  Aram.  NFTISJJ) ;  so 
also  in  the  Talmud  (Pesdch.  42  b  and  often).  This  expression 
will  be  intended  to  characterise  the  feast  either  as  the  '  con- 
clusion '  of  the  great  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  or  as  the  closing 
harvest  festival.  In  the  more  precise  dating  of  the  feast  the 
second  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was  taken  as  the 
starting  point  for  which  the  fifty  days  were  reckoned  and  the 
'  sabbath  '  of  Lev.  23  15  was  taken  to  mean  the  first  day  of  that 
feast. 

We  have  dealt  so  far  with  the  development  of  the 

1  In  w.  18  iq  various  other  offerings  are  also  enjoined  as  in 
Nu.  2S277C  These,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the  original  text. 
See  Dillm.  ad  loc. 
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feast  as  shown  in  the  various  stages  of  the  written 
legislation.  Unfortunately,  in  the  case 
6.  Probable  of  the  feast  of  pentecost  we  are  not  in  a. 
origin.  pOSjtion  to  show  from  the  historical  books 
at  what  period  it  began  to  be  celebrated,  or  what  part 
it  played  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Israelites,  although 
many  passages  allude  in  quite  general  terms  to  various 
feasts.  It  is  not  till  the  period  of  later  Judaism  is 
reached  that  we  are  expressly  informed  of  its  regular 
celebration.  The  narrative  in  Acts  shows  a  multitude 
of  worshippers  from  foreign  parts  as  attending  the 
festival  in  Jerusalem  (Acts '2  ;  cp  Jos.  BJ  ii.  3i,  Ant. 
xiv.  134xvii.  152).  The  silence  of  the  older  literature  of 
course  proves  nothing  against  the  observance  of  the 
feast  in  earlier  times  as  attested  by  Josephus.  As 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  festival, 
however,  the  following  circumstance  is  not  without 
interest.  So  far  as  the  great  spring  festival  at  the  be- 
ginning of  harvest  is  concerned,  we  hear  that  even  the 
pre-Mosaic  period  knew  something  of  the  kind  (see  Pass- 
over) ;  of  the  autumn  feast  we  are  told  that  even  the 
Canaanites  had  observed  a  closely  allied  festival  and 
this  festival  had  already  become  almost  fully  naturalised 
in  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  monarchy, 
as  we  see  from  1  K.  1232  (see  Tabernacles,  Feast  of). 
Pentecost,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only  relegated  to  a 
very  subordinate  part  in  P  and  passed  over  in  complete 
silence  by  Ezekiel,  but  is  also  left  unmentioned  as 
existing  in  the  older  time.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
infer  from  this  single  circumstance  that  the  feast  was  of 
late  origin  ;  and  even  from  the  difference  of  name  in  J 
and  E  (see  above,  §  1)  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  conclude 
that  it  did  not  arise  till  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
(so  Steuernagel  on  Dt.  I61).  Even  on  the  assumption 
that  E  belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom  and  J  to  the 
southern  (though  this  is  by  no  means  certain),  all  that 
could  with  certainty  be  inferred,  would  be  a  diversity 
of  local  designation,  which  there  may  very  well  have 
been,  even  in  the  case  of  an  ancient  feast. 

There  are  other  considerations,  however,  which,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  what  has  been  already  adduced, 
suggest  the  secondary  character  of  pentecost.  Under 
Feasts  {q.v. )  the  general  thesis  has  already  been 
propounded  that  all  three  feasts  of  harvest  and  in- 
gathering were  of  Canaanite  origin.  This  applies  to 
pentecost  in  particular,  in  so  far  as  it  at  least  presupposes 
settlement  in  the  country,  and  if  it  is  of  equal  antiquity 
with  the  feast  of  the  ingathering  it  will  in  all  probability 
have  had  its  origin  also  in  the  Canaanite  worship.  If, 
however,  we  closely  scrutinise  the  significance  of  the 
feast  we  shall  find  that,  coming  between  passover  and 
tabernacles,  it  is,  strictly,  a  superfluity.  For  this 
reason  Ezekiel  is  able  quietly  to  set  it  aside.  If  the 
purpose  of  the  feast  is  to  consecrate  the  harvest  by 
offering  the  first-fruits  to  God,  that  has  already  been 
done  at  the  passover  feast,  and  very  fittingly,  at  the 
beginning  of  harvest.  If  the  chief  stress  is  to  be 
laid  on  its  character  as  a  harvest  thanksgiving,  then 
again  it  seems  somewhat  superfluous  alongside  of  the 
great  feast  of  the  ingathering  which  was  held  at  the 
close  of  the  entire  year's  husbandry  ;  there  was  no  real 
occasion  for  a  special  feast  of  thanksgiving  or  consecra- 
tion for  each  separate  kind  of  produce.  Strict  symmetry 
is  somewhat  broken  if  a  feast  is  held  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  corn  harvest  whilst  there 
is  only  one  to  celebrate  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of 
vineyard  and  orchard.  Thus  arises  the  conjecture  that 
perhaps  the  opening  and  closing  feasts  connected  with 
the  corn  harvest  were  not,  originally,  essentially  distinct 
feasts  celebrated  invariably  and  everywhere  as  separate  ; 
that  it  was  one  and  the  same  feast  celebrated  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  difference 
between  the  times  at  which  harvest  begins  is  in 
Palestine  very  considerable  ;  between  the  climate  of  the 
Jordan    valley  and  that   of  Jerusalem    and    the  colder 
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districts  of  the  '  hill  country '  it  amounts  to  some  three 
or  four  weeks.  The  beginning  of  the  harvest  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  close  of  the  harvest  in  the  Jordan 
valley  approximately  coincide.  In  this  way  it  becomes 
easy  to  see  how,  out  of  a  single  harvest  festival,  when 
celebrated  at  such  different  times,  there  should  ulti- 
mately have  arisen,  as  the  separate  districts  of  the 
country  were  brought  into  closer  relations  and  religious 
customs  tended  more  and  more  to  be  assimilated,  a 
double  feast,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  i  double 
celebration  of  the  same  festival  idea.  The  connection 
of  the  passover  with  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread — a 
connection  whereby  the  latter  was  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  passover  feast — could  not  but  favour  the 
rise  of  an  independent  harvest  festival. 
See  the  relative  sections  in  the  Archaeologies  of  Saalschiitz, 

De   Wette,  Ewald,    Keil,    De  Vi^er,    Ben- 
7.  Literature,    zinger,  Nowack;  Orelli's  art.  '  Pfingsten  '  in 

PRE$)t  vol.  xi.;    also   the   literature   cited 
under  Feasts  and  Passover.  i,  r. 

PENUEL  or  PENIEL  (^X-US,  !?fcOJ3  [Gen.  323o[3i] 
3I[32]]l  Egypticised  as  Penu'aru  [WMM,  As.  u.  Eur. 
168] ;    ch^NOYHA  [BNAL],   but    in    Gen.    eiAoc  TOY 

eeoy)- 

i.  A  place  mentioned  in  connection  with  Jacob's 
wrestling  with  a  divine  being  {Gen.  32  31  [32],  cp  33  io), 
and  with  the  story  of  Gideon  (Judg.  88/,  17)  ;  fortified, 
it  is  said,  by  Jeroboam  (1  K.  1225).  In  Phoenicia  the 
name  Qeov  irpoffwirov  was  given  to  a  promontory  near 
Tripolis  (Strabo,  xvi.  2  15/  ),  perhaps  because  in  profile 
it  suggested  a  huge  face.  The  god  referred  to  in 
Penuel,  'face  of  God,"  would  be  the  God,  originally 
hostile  to  the  Jacob-tribe,  who  was  worshipped  at  the 
sanctuary  of  the  city  (?)  of  Penuel.  Where  was  this  city 
situated  ?  From  the  story  in  Genesis,  as  it  stands,  no 
sure  conclusion  can  be  reached,  since  it  is  uncertain  (1) 
on  which  side  of  the  Jabbok  (q.v. )  J's  narrative  means 
us  to  place  Penuel,  and  (2)  whether  originally  the  story 
of  Jacob  at  Penuel  may  not  have  been  quite  unconnected 
with  the  crossing  of  the  Jabbok  (or  Yarmuk?).  Conder 
thinks  of  the  summit  of  the  Jebel  Osha  in  S.  Gilead  ; 
Merrill  {East  of  the  Jordan,  370)  of  the  Tulul  ed-Dahab 
('Hills  of  Gold'),  between  which  the  Jabbok  forces  its 
way  into  the  Jordan.  It  was  at  any  rate  on  a  hill 
(Judg.  88),  and  it  was  near  Succoth  (if  the  received 
reading  is  correct),  as  both  the  Gideon-story  and  the 
Jacob-story  agree.  If  the  present  writer's  view  of  the  true 
form  of  the  name  now  read  'Succoth'  be  accepted,  Penuel 
will  be  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  'tower,'  or  castle,  of 
Salhad  (the  true  reading,  not  only  for  Jegar-sahadutha 
inGen.  3I47,  but  also  for  'Succoth'  in  Gen.  33 17a, 
Judg.  8  sff.).     See  Succoth,  and  cp  Wrestling. 

The  reference  to  '  Penuel '  in  1  K.  12  25  is  due  to  corruption  of 
the  text.     Vn139  should  probably  be  StOB"  '33,  'the  Israelites.' 

2.  Penuel  appears  twice  as  a  personal  name  :  (a)  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Judah,  1  Ch.  44,  cp  v.  18  Jered  ;  (b)  in  that  of 
Benjamin  (§  9,  ii.j3)  in  r  Ch.  825  (Sma  [Kt.] ;  ^cAitjA  [B]). 

T.  K.  C. 

PEOPLE  (Dl?),  Gen.  116.     See  Gentiles. 

PEOR  (IWBn,  'the  Peor.'asif  '  the  cleft '  ;  or,  if  the 
name  is  correct,  cp  pNB,  Paran  ;   c^orcop1)- 

1.  A  mountain  '  that  looketh  toward  Jeshimon  '  (AV), 
or  '  that  looketh  down  upon  the  desert '  (RV),  i.e. ,  NE 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Nu.  2328);  cp  'Baal  (of)  Peor.'  It 
was  on  '  the  top  of  the  Peor '  that  Balaam  is  said  to 
have  delivered  his  third  oracle,  and  though  a  Mt.  Peor 
is  mentioned  nowhere  else,  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
mountain  not  far  from  Beth-peor  might  have  borne  this 
name;  Eusebius  (23379  ;  3OO2)  at  any  rate  asserts  this. 
It  is,  however,  as  Bennett  (Hastings,  DB,  3743a)  truly 
says,  'not  certainly  identified.'  Conder's  eloquent 
description  of  the  prospect  from  his  '  cliff  of  Peor ' — i.  e. , 
the  narrow  spur  which  runs  out  to  Minyeh,  overlooking 
the  Dead  Sea  (Heth  and  MoabP),  146/.) — may  indeed 
make  one  wish  to  adopt  his  view  of  the  scene  of  Balaam's 

*  There  is  mention  of  a  <poyutp  in  Tobit  1  2  [nL 
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prophecy ;  but,  even  if  we  accept  the  text  as  it  stands,  there 
are  reasons  against  it,  as  well  as  against  rival  theories. 
Cp  Beth-peor  ;  Driver,  Dt.  62,  Buhl,  Pal.  123.  Well- 
hausen(c~77  113)  and  Ed.  Meyer  (ZAT  1 129)  assume  the 
identity  of  '  Peor '  and  '  Pisgah,'  which  may  be  practic- 
ally right,  but  raises  a  serious  critical  problem.  Recog- 
nising this,  B.  W.  Bacon  (Trip.  Trad.  229)  supposes 
'  the  Peor  '  in  Nu. ,  I.e.,  to  have  been  substituted  by  RJH 
for  '  the  Pisgah  '  (cp  Nu.  21 20}.  The  problem  of  '  Peor,' 
however,  cannot  be  treated  alone  ;  the  set  of  names  to 
which  it  belongs  needs  critical  examination.  *  Peor,' 
wherever  it  occurs,  may  be  corrupt.      See  Neeo,  §  2. 

2.  A  late  abbreviation  of  Baal-peor  (o.v\  Nu.  25 18  31 16 
Josh.li2i7(cpDillm.). 

3.  See  Pau. 

4.  A  Judahite  town,  mentioned  only  by  ©BAL  in  Josh.  15  59a 
(<f>ayuip)  and  by  Eusebius  (OS  300,  4  tpoymp),  identified  with  the 
mod.  Kk.  Fdghftr,  SW.  from  Bethlehem  on  the  way  to  Hebron. 

PERAZIM,  MOUNT  (D*V3$"in  ;  for  ©  see  Baal- 
perazim),  Is.  282if,  commonly  identified  with  Baal- 
perazim. 

In  Crit.  Bib.,  however,  Cheyne  reads  for  D'ms  in  D*S13  Ty 
'(against)  the  city  of  liars,'  ||  DHJJ3  DJ/.  (On  fH3  see  Cheyne, 
/V.(2),  onPs.174*.) 

PERESH  (Ch5;  B  om.  <})Apec  [AL]  ;  Phares)  a 
Machirite  name  ;  1  Ch.  7 lGf.  Peresh  has  a  brother 
called  Sheresh,  and  yet  the  text  continues  'his  sons  were 
Ulam  and  Rekem.'  'Sheresh'  is  possibly  a  corrupt 
variant  of  '  Peresh'  (Che.).      Cp  Manasseh,  §  9,  ii. 

PEREZ  {^"13,  apparently  *  a  breach,'  but  see  below; 
cJ>A.pec).sonofJudahbyTamar(Gen.  3829  [J],  4612  [P], 
Ruth  4 12 18,  where  AV  Pharez  ;  Mt.  I3  AV  Phares). 
In  Neh.  11 4  (<repes  [B],  cp  Peresh  and  Sheresh  in  last 
article)  the  'children  of  Perez,'  are  the  Perez  clan, 
called  in  Num.2620  [P]  the  Pharzite,  RV  Perezite 
(*!nsn  [gentilic],  d  0apecr[i]  [L]).  Probably  a  place- 
name  as  well  as  a  clan-name  ;  see  2  S.  5  20,  where, 
'  perazim '  in  Baal-perazim  is  popularly  explained  by 
'  per ez- maim  (an  outburst  of  water).  In  2  S.  523/!, 
it  has  been  maintained  elsewhere  (see  Mulberry),  we 
should  probably  restore  a  place-name  Perez-jerahme'elim 
(see  below),  and  the  same  place-name  meets  us  in 
2  S.  68  as  Perez-UZZAH.  The  special  mention  of  *  the 
house  of  Perez'  in  Ruth 4 12  and  the  appending  of  the 
'generations  of  Perez'  in  Ruth4i8-22  (cp  Ruth,  Book 
of)  are  completely  accounted  for  by  the  theory  that  there 
is  an  older  story  underlying  the  narrative  of  Ruth,  in 
which  certain  members  of  a  Jerahmeelite  family  were 
made  to  take  a  journey  to  Missur  (not  Moab).  Zarephath 
of  Missur  was  a  natural  refuge  for  a  Jerahmeelite  family. 
Bethlehem  (a  corruption  of  Beth-jerahmeel?)  had  a 
Jerahmeelite  or  Calebite  connection  (1  Ch.  21924  50^), 
and  the  post-exilic  genealogical  theorists  regarded  Hezron 
b.  Perez  as  the  father  of  Jerahmeel  and  Caleb  (1  Ch.  29). 
See  Ruth. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  :  the  origins  suggested  in  Gen. 
3829  and  2  S.  5  20,  to  which  we  may  add  2  S.  67  (on  the  theory 
that  the  Zarephathites  and  not  the  Philistines  were  the  captors 
of  the  ark)  are  popular  fancies.  'Perez,'  we  may  reasonably 
Conjecture,  is  a  mutilation  and  corruption  of  Zarephath,  just  as 
Tamar  (g.v.)  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Jerahme'elith.  It  is 
very  significant  that  in  Neh.  11 4  Shephatiah,  who  in  EzraSsis 
closely  related  to  Michael — i.e.,  Jerahmeel  (see  Michael,  10) — 
appears  as  son  of  Mahalalf.f.l  (7  v.)  which  is  another  popular 
or  literary  distortion  of  Jerahmeel,  and  that  Mahalaleel  is  called 
a  son  of  Perez.  '  Perez  Jerahmeelim'  is  therefore  fully  justified. 
Cp  Shephatiah,  9.  T.  K.  C. 

PEREZ-UZZAH  (2  S.  68,  or  Perez-uzza  1  Ch.  13 n; 
AlAKOTTH  [BKAL]  oz&  [or  azza]).  as  if  'Breach  of 
Uzzah. '  The  name  of  the  place  where  Uzzah  (q.  v. )  died, 
on  the  way  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  the  '  city  of  David.' 
Probabl)T  however,  the  name  was  rather  different  in  the 
ancient  story  on  which  2  S.  61-13  is  based.  The  name 
which  seems  to  be  required  is  Sarefath  (nans),  out  of 
which  Peres  (pa)  may  easily  have  arisen  ;  '  Uzzah'  has 
perhaps  come  from  'azzah  (my),  which  was  appended  to 
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Sarefatk,  as  rabbah  (' great ')  was  appended  to  Sidon 
(Josh.  118  1928).  '  Perez-uzzah  '  thus  became  'Strong 
(city)  Zarephath.'     See  Zarephath. 

Wtnckler's  view  (GI  2 199)  may  be  compared  ;  see  also  H.  P. 
Smith's  Commentary.  T.  K.  C. 

PERFUME  (njT"),  rokah ;  MypON  MYpeyiKON, 
MYpeyKON.  unguentum,  Ex.  302535t;  or  D*nj9"\ 
rikkiihlm,  TOyc  MAKp«\N  d.no  COY  [BXAQ],  TA 
MYpeH'IA  COY  [Symm.  in  Qm£-  ;  so  Aq.  cyN8eceiC, 
Theodot.  MYPGYOYcJt  pigmenta  tua,  Is.  57  9  f). 
The  art  of  manipulating  and  compounding  odori- 
ferous substances  for  the  gratification  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  is  (needless  to  say)  very  ancient  and  very  widely 
diffused,  especially  in  the  East,  still  the  principal 
source  of  supply.  For  their  supply  of  odoriferous 
materials  the  ancients,  like  ourselves,  were  dependent 
mainly  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  —  most  frequently 
the  odoriferous  gum-resins  or  balsams  which  exude 
naturally  or  from  wounds  in  the  trunks  of  various  trees 
and  shrubs,  but  sometimes  the  wood,  bark,  or  leaves 
themselves,  rarely  the  flowers  or  seeds.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  Israelites  having  been  acquainted  with 
the  use  in  perfumery  of  the  animal  products  which  else- 
where have  played  so  great  a  part,  such  as  Ambergris, 
Castor,  Civet,  Musk;  perhaps  the  only  animal  substance 
so  employed  by  them  was  Onycha  {q.v. ). 

See  Ai.oes,  Almug,  Balm,  Balsam,  Bdellium,  Calamus, 
Came,  Cassia,  Cinnamon,  Frankincense,  Galbanum, 
Ladan'um,  Myrrh,  Saffron,  Spice,  Spikenard,  Stacte, 
Storax.  The  list  supplies  important  evidence  as  to  the  geo- 
graphical extent  and  limits  of  Hebrew  trade  and  commerce  (see 
Trade  and  Commerce). 

As  for  the  modes  of  preparation  :  some  of  the  most 
important  modern  methods — such  as  those  of  distillation, 
infusion,  tincture,  enfleurage — were  wholly  unknown. 
The  method  of  treatment  with  boiling  oil  or  heated  fat 
so  as  to  produce  a  precious  oil  or  ointment  was,  however, 
familiar  ;  the  process  is  apparently  alluded  to  in  Job 
4l3i  [23].  The  pestle  and  mortar  (Prov.  2/22),  too, 
were  indispensable  for  the  preparation  of  the  '  powder 
of  the  merchant'  ['perfumer,'  see  (S]  Cant. 36. 

Perfumes  may  be  applied  either  as  fumigations  or  as 
unguents.  On  the  former  compare  Incense.1  On  the 
latter  compare  Oil,  Anointing,  Perfume  Boxes. 

On  the  religious  symbolism  of  perfume  and  its  use  in 
divine  service  and  in  exorcisms  see  Incense,  Magic, 
and  Sacrifice,2  and  on  its  place  in  social  and  festive 
life  compare  Dress,  §  4,  and  Meals,  §  11. 

PERFUME  BOXES,  AV  'tablets"  (£;D3H  V-13, 
bdtte  hanntphet,  Vg.  olfactoriola),  Is.  32of.  A  bag  of 
myrrh  was  sometimes  suspended  from  the  neck  (Cant. 
1 13).  But  there  is  no  other  passage  in  which  b>bj.  nipheS 
can  be  proved  to  mean  '  perfume ' ;  the  supposed  refer- 
ence to  'scented  words'  in  Prov.  279  {wprnxy)  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  Hence  Haupt  (on  Is.  3 20  in  SBOT, 
Heb. )  would  connect  this  csj  with  Ass.  pasdSu,  'to 
anoint  oneself  (cp  napSaltu,  Del.  HWB,  551). 
'  Boxes  of  unguents  '  may  perhaps  be  meant.  W.  R. 
Smith  thought  that  '  some  kind  of  amulet '  was  intended. 

PERFUMERS.  RV's  substitute  for  AV's  Apothe- 
caries {q.v.). 

By  one  of  the  curiosities  of  textual  corruption  the  'Jerah- 
meelites'  (who  stepped  into  fresh  prominence  after  the  exile) 
have  become  in  the  text  of  Neh.  38  D^plH,  '  the  perfumers' ;  by 
a  similar  corruption  in  ^.32,  they  have  become  D'/DTH,  'the 
merchants  '  (Che.).     Cp  Spice  Merchants. 

PERGA  (TTeprH,  Acts  13I3/.,  H25 ;  perga)* 
Perga  lay,    according    to    Strabo    (667),    on   the    river 

1  The  rnbp  of  Ex.  30 35,  'perfume'  in  AV,  is  in  RV  rightly 
translated  Incense.  So  also  Ecclus.  49 1;  RV  '  incense  pre- 
pared by  the  work  of  the  apothecary,'  Heb.  'salted,  the  work, 

etc.,'  npn  ,-tl"V2  n^cn  ced  m::p- 

2  S-C  Tuhu  s3  E.-.Jus.  3^48  and  reff.  in  Rel.  Sem.  453,  and 
On  the  ~^'N   (cpFRANKINCENSE)seelNCENSE,  §4(i),Sacrifice. 

3  But  Perge  in  Plin.  HNb  26,  Perga,  Pomp.  Mela,  1 14. 
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Cestrus,  60  stades,  or  -j\  m. ,  from  its  mouth,  the  river 
being  navigable  as  far  as  the  town.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ruins  of  Perga  at  Murtana,  about  12  m.  NE.  of 
Adalia  (Attalia),  are  about  5  m.  W.  of  the  Ak-Su 
(Cestrus),  but  about  the  distance  inland  indicated  by 
Strabo  {hence  Ptol.  v.  5  7  reckons  Perga  among  the  in- 
land towns— fi€(r6yetot).  The  acropolis  of  the  city  was 
one  of  the  heights  on  the  fringe  of  the  plateau  between 
the  Cestrus  and  the  Catarrhactes  :  the  town,  in  Strabo's 
time,  and  in  the  time  of  Paul,  lay  on  the  plain  to  the 
south  of  the  hill. 

On  the  hill  itself  stood  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  (Strabo,  667  ; 
eirl  jutCTttipov  tottov  to  -njs  Hepyaias  "Aprejatfios  iepoe) :  six 
fragmentary  granite  columns  on  a  platform  to  the  SE.  of  the 
hill  have  been  considered  to  belong  to  the  Artemisium ;  but 
this  opinion  is  rejected  on  grounds  of  style  by  Petersen,  in 
Lanckoronski    (Stddte  Pamflt.  1 36). 

The  greatness  of  the  city  was  closely  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Artemis  (cp  coins).  Though  called 
Artemis  by  the  Greeks,  this  deity  was  similar  to  the 
Artemis  of  Ephesus  (see  Diana),  and  the  same  as  the 
Cybele  of  northern  and  eastern  Phrygia.  On  coins  she 
is  sometimes  Vanassa  Preiia  (written  in  the  Pamphylian 
alphabet),  'the  Pergasan  Queen'  (according  to  inter- 
pretation given  by  Ramsay  in  /.  Hell.  Stud.,  1880, 
p.  246,  now  commonly  accepted),  sometimes  Artemis 
of  Perga  {'Apr^idos  Uepyalas :  see  coin  figured  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  1  194).  The  type  is  either 
that  of  the  Greek  huntress  Artemis,1  with  sphinx  or 
stag  by  her  side,  and  armed  with  the  bow,  or  a  native 
type  representing  the  cultus-image,  a  stone  column 
bearing  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  human  figure  (see 
Paphos,  §  2).  It  is  to  this  same  deity  that  the  name 
Leto  belongs  (cp  inscr.  published  by  Rams,  in  Bull,  de 
Corr.  Hell.,  1883,  p.  263  :  iepta  did,  fiiov  deas  AyjTovt 
tt)s  Hepyatiov  TriXews  ;  and  see  Rams.  Cities  and  Bish. 
of  Phrygia,  loo_/". ).  An  annual  festival  was  held  in  her 
honour  (Strabo,  I.e.).  It  is  clear  from  this  that  Perga 
would  be  a  centre  of  native  feeling,  in  opposition  to  the 
Hellenic  city  of  Attaleia,  a  later  foundation.  Hence 
the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  made  apparently 
no  impression  during  their  short  stay  ;  and  the  town 
was  not  sufficiently  important  to  call  for  long-continued 
effort  (contrast  the  case  of  Ephesus).  For  the  probable 
route  of  Paul  northwards,  see  PisiDlA. 

Perga  and  Side  (.q.v.)  seem  to  have  been  rivals  in  dignity,  and 
both  on  their  coins  claim  the  title  metropolis,  and  in  ecclesiastical 
administration  (but  apparently  not  in  civil)  Pamphylia  was 
divided  between  the  two  cities,  Perga  being  the  metropolis  of 
the  western  part ;  when  this  division  of  the  bishoprics  between 
the  two  metropolitans  was  made,  is  not  known.  During  the 
Byzantine  period,  Perga  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  Attaleia 
took  its  place  as  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  and  the  chief  city 
of  Pamphylia.  (For  the  history  of  Christian  organisation  in 
Pamphylia,  see  Ramsay,  Hist.  Geogr.  of  AM  415  Jfi,  and  papers 
by  Gelzer  in/PTxil).  W.  J.  W. 

PERGAMOS  (eic  neprAMON.  Rev.  In;  en 
riepydjua),  Rev.  2 12,  thus  leaving  the  nom.  uncertain.  AV 
Pergamos=j)  Tlepyau.o<;  [Lat.  Pergamus],  found  in  Paus.  v.  13  3, 
£v  rjj  Tlcpydnta  rfj  virkp  irorafiov  Kcukou  ;  id.  vii.  16  1,  viii,4o, 
etc.,  and  in  other  authors.  RV  Pergamum=rh  Itepyaftov  [Lat. 
Pe?gamum],  the  usual  form  in  inscriptions  and  authors  [so 
always  in  Strabo  and  Polybius]). 

A  Mysian  city,  about  15  m.  from  the  sea,  command- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Caicus  {Bakir  Chai),  from  which 

-    tt-  j.  river  it  was  distant  about  4  m.  to  the  N. 

1.  History.  Thig  djstricl  was  the  richest  land  in  Mysia 

(Strabo,  624).  The  earliest  settlement  occupied  the 
conical  hill,  1000  feet  high,  which  rises  between  the 
Selinus  on  the  W.  and  the  Cetius  on  the  E. ,  both  flowing 
southwards  into  the  Caicus.  The  later  Hellenic  and 
Roman  city  spread  over  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  south-westwards  beyond  the  Selinus.  The  modern 
town  of  Bergama  covers  part  of  the  site  of  the  lower 
town.  The  hill  was  the  Acropolis  of  the  later  city. 
The  town  was   of  little  importance  until  after  the 

1  Sometimes  this  type  shows  the  variation  of  a  long  tunic,  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  short  tunic  appropriate  to  the  huntress 

goddess. 
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death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  On  its  strong  hill  King 
Lysimachus  deposited  9000  talents  of  his  treasure,  and 
this  was  appropriated  by  its  guardian,  Philetaerus  of 
Tion  in  Pontus  to  found  the  independent  kingdom  of 
the  Attalids  (Strabo,  623  /. ).  With  the  support  of 
Seleucus,  the  King  of  Syria,  Philetcerus  consolidated 
his  power  (284-263  B.C.)  and  bequeathed  it  to  his 
nephew  Eumenes  I.  (263-241  B.C.).  The  glory  of 
Pergamos  began  with  the  reign  of  Attalus  I.,  another 
nephew  of  Philetaerus  (241-197  B.C.).  The  prestige  of 
the  Pergamene  kings  was  gained  by  their  championship 
of  Hellenic  civilisation  against  the  Gauls  or  Galatians, 
who  for  long  terrorised  western  Asia  (see  (Jalatia,  §  1). 
After  defeating  the  Gauls  near  the  sources  of  the  Caicus 
(cp  Paus.  i.  82),  Attalus  took  the  title  of  king.  His 
success  inspired  Pergamene  art.1  Other  victories  added 
to  the  dominions  of  Attalus  a  large  part  of  western  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  Pamphylia  (Pol.  18 41)  ;  and  he  enlarged 
his  capital  so  that  it  became  the  fairest  city  in  the  East. 
Then  the  Seleucid  power  increased,  and  the  Pergamene 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  its  original  narrow  limits  ;  but 
having  sided  with  Rome  in  the  struggle  with  the  Seleucid 
monarchy  Attalus  gradually  reconquered  his  lost  posses- 
sions, and  by  the  peace  of  189  B.C.  received  from  Rome 
all  within  the  Taurus.  Under  his  son,  Eumenes  II. 
(197-159  B.C.),  Pergamos  reached  the  zenith  of  her 
splendour.  He  carried  on  the  artistic  and  scientific 
schemes  of  his  father.  He  it  was  who  built  the  great 
Altar  of  Zeus,  and  beautified  the  temple  and  grove  of 
Athena  Nicephorus  below  the  Acropolis  (cp  Strabo,  624, 
Pol.  16 1).  He  also  enlarged  the  library  founded  by 
Attalus,  which  rivalled  ultimately  that  of  Alexandria,  and 
contained  200,000  books  (Strabo,  609).  Attalus  II. ,  his 
brother  (159-138  B.C.),  founded  Attalia  and  Phila- 
delphia (q.v. ).  Attalus  III.,  the  last  king  (138-133 
B.C.),  who  inherited  little  of  the  capacity  of  his  ancestors, 
left  a  will  -  stipulating  that  Pergamos  and  other  cities 
should  be  free,  whilst  the  rest  of  his  kingdom  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans.  One  Aristonicus,  who 
claimed  to  have  the  blood  of  the  Attalids  in  his  veins, 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  seize  the  kingdom. 

Pergamos  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province3  (from  129  B.C.),  even  as  it  had  been  the 
capital  of  the  Attalid  monarchy — a  position  which  had 
its  justification  in  history,  and  was  recognised  for  at 
least  the  next  two  hundred  years.  There  is,  however, 
nowhere  any  express  statement  to  this  effect.4 

The  three  cities,  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  and  Ephesus  were  in 
fact  rivals  for  the  honour  of  being  capital  of  the  Province  (each 
called  itself  Trputrrj  *A«rt'as),  and  in  this  struggle  Pergamos  had 
nothing  but  her  history  to  set  against  the  steadily  growing  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  her  rivals  ;  and  in  the  end  the  rivals  won. 
Ephesus,  lying  on  the  main  route  of  eastern  trade,  asserted  her 
superiority  over  both  Smyrna  and  Pergamos.5  -Probably  the 
practical  fact  of  the  supremacy  of  Ephesus  was  recognised 
popularly  long  before  it  became  the  official  view,  and  the  change 
came  about  gradually  and  without  any  official  imperial  enact- 
ment. The  order  of  enumeration  in  Rev,  1 11,  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Pergamos,  etc.,  is  true  to  the  facts  of  the  time,  and  the  two 
commercial  cities  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

That  for  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Asia  Pergamos  was  in  the  official  view  the  chief 

1  Plin.  #773484;  Paus.  i.  25  2.  See  Harrison,  Myth,  and 
Mon,  o/Anc.  Athens,  \-j\f.;  Gardner,  Hist.  o/Gk.  Sculpture, 
452/ 

2  Suspicion  has  sometimes  been  cast  upon  the  genuineness  of 
the  will ;  but  an  inscription  has  vindicated  the  honour  of  Rome 
(see  Frankel,  Inschriften  von  Perg.  i.,  no.  249). 

3  Phrygia  Magna  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Pergamos  realm  ;  it  was  given  to  Mithridates  of  Pontus  until 
120  b.c,  when  he  died.  It  was  not  definitely  attached  to  the 
Province  of  Asia  until  Sulla's  time,  84  B.C. 

4  For  the  expression  of  PHny,  HNh-yi,  longe  clarissimum 
Asia,  is  simply  on  a  level  with  that  of  Strabo,  623,  eiri,j)avri<; 
n-oAis,  both  primarily  referring  to  the  place  of  the  city  in  history 
and  art.  Strabo's  remark,  I.e.,  e\zi  fie  tlvo.  yyeixovCav  irpbq  tous 
tojtovs  tovtovs  to  Xlipyafxov,  shows  how  little  we  have  to  do 
with  any  definite  officially-fixed  status. 

5  The  long  struggle  for  supremacy  has  continued,  and 
Ephesus  has  had  to  yield  the  palm  to  Smyrna,  which  is  now  the 
greatest  city  in  Asia  Minor  (see  Murray,  Handbook  to  AM,  70/., 
and  cp  Smyrna). 
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city  of  the  province,  is  to  be  gathered  indirectly  from 

2.  Reference  the  fact  x^\'  as  f"!>\ as  29  B'CD'  the  citJ 
in  Rev  2  possessed  a  temple  dedicated  to  Rome  and 
I3'  Augustus  by  the  Provincial  Synod  {Koivbv 
'Aetas)  as  its  place  of  meeting  (Tac.  Ann.  4  37). 
Ephesus  was  not  then  recognised  as  ;l  leading  city. 
Pergamos  thus  gained  the  honour  of  the  Neokorate 
before  either  Smyrna  (temple  erected  to  Tiberius,  26 
A.D. ,  Tac.  Ann.  456)  or  Ephesus1  (temple  to  Claudius, 
41-54  A.D.  possibly).  The  second  Neokorate  (and 
second  temple  of  the  Emperors)  in  the  case  of  Pergamos 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  in  the  case  of  Ephesus 
only  after  127  A.D. ,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (see  Neo- 
coros).  The  discussion  of  this  point  is  necessary  as 
upon  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  position  of  the  city 
depends  the  interpretation  of  the  striking  phrase  of  Rev. 
2 13,  'thou  dwellest,  even  where  Satan's  seat  is'  {so 
AV  ;  better,  RV  '  where  Satan's  throne  is,'  ttirov  6  dpbvoi 
tqv  Xaravd). 

Various  interpretations  have  been  proposed. 

(a)  In  view  of  the  special  prominence  at  Pergamos 
of  the  worship  of  four  of  the  greatest  deities2  of  the 
pagan  religion — Zeus,  Athena,  Dionysus,  and  Asclepius 
— some  have  referred  the  phrase  thereto.  Zeus  Soter 
(the  Saviour),  Athena  Nicephorus  {Bringer  of  Victory) 
were  honoured  as  having  given  victory  over  the  Galatai. 
Athena's  greatest  temple  as  Warden  of  the  City  (Polias) 
occupied  nearly  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis. 
This  view  must  be  rejected  on  the  ground  that  Pergamos 
in  no  wise  stood  in  the  position  of  champion  of  pagan 
ritual  against  Christianity.  Moreover,  in  Asia  Minor 
the  most  formidable  rival  of  the  new  religion  was  not 
the  religion  of  Greece,  but  the  development  of  that 
primitive  Oriental  nature- worship  which  presented  itself 
with  overpowering  might  in  the  cult  of  the  so-called 
Aphrodite  of  Paphos  and  Diana  of  Ephesus. 

If  any  city  and  worship  merited  the  figure  in  the  Apocalypse, 
it  was  Ephesus  with  her  goddess  Diana ;  more  especially  as 
perhaps  already  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse 
there  had  occurred  a  pagan  revival  at  Ephesus  (this  revival  took 
place  as  early  as  104  a.d.  See  Hicks,  Inscr.  of  Brit.  Mus. 
6  67-87,  and  cp  Rams.  Ch.  in  Rom.  Emp.  143). 

(d)  More  specifically,  some  have  seen  in  the  phrase  a 
reference  to  the  great  Altar  of  Zeus  on  the  terrace  below 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias. 

The  sacrificial  altar  proper  consisted,  like  that  at  Olympia,  of 
the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices  (Paus.  v.  13  8),  but  rose  in  this  case 
from  the  centre  of  a  platform  about  90  feet  square  and  20  feet 
high,  with  a  flight  of  steps  cut  into  it  on  the  western  side.  This 
substructure  has  been  recovered,  together  with  the  famous  frieze 
of  the  Gigantomachia  which  ran  round  it.  This  frieze  is  '  a 
theatrical  work  of  tremendous  energy1  (Holm,  Gk.  Hist.,  ET, 
4  468)  :  in  it  the  whole  Hellenic  pantheon  appeared  in  conflict 
with  the  Giants,  many  of  the  latter  being  represented  with  a 
human  body  ending  in  serpents'  coils  (see  Mitchell,  Hist.  o/Gk. 
Sculpture,  573/O. 

Artists'  skill  combined  with  the  natural  grandeur  of 
its  position  to  make  the  great  altar  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  as  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  rose  into 
the  air  from  the  huge  platform  800  feet  above  the  city. 
Still,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  our  modern  feeling 
for  what  is  picturesque  or  grand.  Would  a  dweller  in 
the  great  cities  of  Asia,  among  the  treasures  of  an  art 
which  lived  only  through  its  connection  with  religion, 
feel  that  the  altar  at  Pergamos  was  something  apart  and 
typical  ? 

(c)  A  third  view  is  that  the  reference  is  to  the  worship 
of  Asclepius,  whose  temple  was,  as  usual,  the  centre  of  a 
medical  school,  with  the  right  of  asylum  (Tac.  Ann. 
363;  Paus.  ii.  268).  Under  the  empire  this  cult  was 
fashionable  (cp  coins),  and  Asclepios  ultimately  became 
the  representative  deity  of  the  city.  The  snake  was  his 
special  attribute  (cp  art.  '  Asklepios '  in  Roscher's  Lex. 

1  The  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  some  time  before  5  B.C. 
was  not  one  that  entitled  the  city  to  be  called  Neocoros,  because 

(1)  it  was  a  dedication  by  the  city  merely,  not  by  the  Kotvov, 

(2)  it  stood  in  the  precinct  of  Artemis,  not  independently.     Cp 
Hicks,  Inscr.  of  Brit.  Mus.,  no.  522. 

2  Cp  the  oracle  in  Frankel,  Inschr.  von  Perg.  2  239,  of  date 
about  167  a.d.,  where  all  four  are  mentioned. 
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der  Afyth.  1  615  _f.,  and  Pauly-Wiss.  Realenc.  2  1642  ff. ; 
Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States),  and  the  snake  was 
to  the  Christians  the  symbol  of  evil  (cp  Rev.  129  20 2 
2  Cor.  II3).  His  special  title  was  '  Saviour  '  (2wT7jp,  or 
2wT7jp  t£jv  6\u)v),  which  would  have  very  different 
associations  for  the  Christian.  In  spite  of  these  striking 
features,  the  reference  in  Rev.  can  hardly  be  to  this 
worship. 

Laodiceia  also  had  an  Asklepieion,  and  Smyrna  (<7.v,).  The 
word  Qpovos  also  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Acropolis  hill ;  but 
the  temple  of  Asclepius  lay  in  the  plain,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  town  (Pol.  32  27,  cp  Paus.  v.  13  3). 

id)  The  reference  is  to  the  primacy  of  the  city  as  a 
centre  of  the  worship  of  the  emperors  ;  it  was  the  earliest 
and  the  chief  centre  of  that  worship,  which  was  the  out- 
ward   expression    of   loyalty    to    the    imperial    system. 

1  Refusal  to  comply  with  the  established  and  official 
worship  of  the  emperors  '  became  the  '  regular  test  and 
touchstone  of  persecution'  (Rams.  Church  in  the  Rom. 
Emp.  250/".),  for  the  imperial  cultus  was  part  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  and  such  refusal  constituted 
treason.  The  whole  history  of  early  Christianity  is  the 
story  of  the  passage  from  legality  to  absolute  proscrip- 
tion. If  Rev.  2 13  was  written  after  the  accession  of 
Trajan  {98  a.d.  }  the  expression  'throne  of  Satan' 
becomes  specially  appropriate.  For,  towering  at  the 
very  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  there  had  recently  been 
erected  the  temple  of  Trajan,  a  symbol  visible  far  and 
wide  of  that  worship  which  was  the  declared  foe  of 
Christianity.  The  primacy  of  Pergamos  in  the  province, 
and  as  the  seat  of  the  imperial  cult,  explains  the  allusion 
to  the  martyr  Antipas.  For  Antipas  must  be  taken  to 
typify  a  long  series  of  '  faithful  witnesses '  who  had 
defied  the  power  of  '  Satan '  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  governor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  proceed  against 
the  illegal  religion.  The  reference  of  v.  13  may  be  to 
the  persecution  of  Domitian  (after  95  A.D. ).  [Cp 
Roman  Empire.]  The  thought  of  official  persecution 
has  suggested  the  words  of  v.  12,  '  he  that  hath  the 
sharp  two-edged  sword,'  selected  from  the  description 
in  Rev.  1 12^  (cp  v.  16).  The  actuality  of  the  message 
to  Pergamos  as  compared  with  the  colourlessness  of 
most  of  the  other  messages  (especially  of  that  to  Ephesus) 
probably  throws  somelightupon  the  placeof  composition. 

For  the  history  of  the  Pergamene  kingdom  see  Holm,  Gk. 
Hist.,  ET,  4  279_/I,  464 /.,  with  references  there.  Good  account 
of  history  and  recent  discoveries  by  Ussing,  Pergamos  (1899). 
The  results  of  the  German  excavations  are  as  yet  only  partially 
published.  VV'.  J.  W. 

PERIDA    (<t>epeiA&    [BN]),     Neh.  7  57  =  Ezra  2  55 

PERUDA  (q.v.  ). 

PEEIZZITES,  RV  Perizzite  (^"lSri;  01  (bepezAioi 
[or  -zeoi]  [BXADEFL]  ;  in  Ezra  9i  rjjepeceei  [B], 
-pezi  [A]),  one  of  the  pre  -  Israelitish  populations  of 
Palestine  (Gen.  152o  Ex.  3  8  17,  etc.;  see  Amorites); 
also  Piierksites1  (in  1  Esd.  869  ;   RV  -ezites,  so  EV 

2  Esd.  I21  and  AV  Judith  56).  The  name,  however, 
requires  renewed  investigation,  the  prevalent  theory 
being  open  to  serious  objection. 

We  begin  by  collecting  the  biblical  notices.  Accord- 
ing to  Judg.  1 4  /   the   '  Perizzites  '  were  overcome  by 

1.  References.  Judafh  *nd  S[me°n  i  tat  J«»h-  17l5  (" 
the  text  now  stands  ;    <©BA  omits  the 

two  names)  mentions  '  the  Perizzites  and  the  Rephaim  ' 
as  occupying  a  wild  un-cleared  region  (ny)>  perhaps  N. 
of  Shechem,  which  was  to  be  taken  from  them  and 
cleared  by  the  b'ne  Joseph.  According  to  Josh.  11 3 
they  dwelt  in  the  hill-country  (like  the  Amorites,  etc.). 
In  Gen.  137  34 30  (J)  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites 
are  mentioned  together;  also  in  2  Esd.  1 21  (ferezei), 
with  the  addition  of  the  Philistines.  In  Gen.  10 16/. 
(R)  the  Philistines  are  not  mentioned  at  all  {but  cp 
v.  14),  and  the  Perizzites  too  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

Some  of  these  data  have  been  thought  (e.g. ,  by  Dill- 
1   1  Esd.  869  agrees  with  Ezra  9  i  (glossed,  see  Guthe,  SBOT). 
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mann  and  Kautzsch1)   to  favour  the  theory  that   the 
_     ..       Perizzites  were  survivors  of  the  pre-Canaan- 
th         ^  itish    P°Pulation    of   w-    Palestine,  which, 
tneory.     after  the  canaarritjsh  invasion,  could  main- 
tain itself  only  in  the  open  country.      But  to  infer  from 
Gen.  10 15,  where  the  Perizzites  are  not  mentioned,  that 
they  wrere  pre-Canaanitish,   is   difficult   in  the  face  of 
Gen.  137  3430  {see,  however,  Kautzsch).     J  no  doubt 
believed  that  the  Perizzites  (if  that  be  really  the  name) 
were  a  separate  people,  contemporary  with  the  Canaan- 
ites.     As   to  the  reference   to   the  '  Perizzites  and  the 
Rephaim '  in  Josh.  17 15,  it  gives  no  support  to  Dillmann's 
theory,  -nsn  and  n'NSnn  being  most  probably  alternative 
readings  {cp  Rephaim). 

Since  *ns,  Dt.3s  iS6i8(cp  Village),  means  the 
inhabitants  of  unwalled  villages,  it  is  plausible  to  deny 
any  distinction  between  »ns  and  tis.  and  to 
'  .  suppose  that  the  term  '  Perizzite '  is  really  a 
'  clan -name  equivalent  to  n"i3  (so  Moore, 
Judges,  17).  But  there  are  still  stronger  grounds  forthink- 
ing  that  vis  is  really  an  early  corruption  of  tu.  Girzite. 
@  may  he  quoted  for  the  theory  that  '  Perizzite '  is  the  name 
of  a  clan,  for  in  Dt.  and  1  S.  it  has  t^epefjcuoi  (-<Jc.  @A  in  Sam.) ; 
the  other  Gk.  versions  have  aTe<.'\ioToi,  aTet'xLO"r°5  (CP  Symm. 
in  Judg.  5  11  Zech.  24).  It  appears  to  be  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  older  view  that  Perizzites  is  the  name  of  a  people 
is  nearer  the  truth.  *ns  may  be  a  corrupt  form  either  of  ^riSIS) 
' Zarephathite '  (see  Pelethites),  or  of  'j*Ui  'Girzite'  {i.e., 
Geshurite).  It  is  somewhat  in  favour  of  '  Zarephathite '  that  in 
Josh.  17  15  'Perizzite'  and  'Rephaim 'are  put  side  by  side  for 
the  same  people,  and  that  Tl6f 7S  is  almost  certainly  (like  n'Nfll) 
a  corruption  of  Q'nSIS-  It  ls  a'so  true,  however,  that  j  and  3 
are  liable  to  confusion,  and  in  1  S.  27  8  H.  P.  Smith  proposes  to 
emend  *nj  into  'HD  (the  Perizzites  and  those  dwelling  in  Gezer 
are  combined  in  ©  of  Josh.  16  10).  At  any  rate,  the  people 
referred  to  cannot  be  safely  described  as  a  remnant  of  the  pre- 
Canaanitish  population  of  Palestine.  t.  K.  C. 

PERSEPOLIS  (TTepcenoAeiN  [A],  nepcipoAiN 
[V],  in  accus. ).  The  city  where,  according  to  2  Mace. 
9  2f,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  attempted  to  plunder  a 
temple  (or  temples,  iepocvXuv)  ;  he  was  put  to  flight 
by  the  people  of  the  country,  and  broke  up  his  camp 
with  disgrace  (shortly  before  his  death).  See  Elymais, 
where  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  name  Elymais  in  the 
||  passage,  1  Mace.  61,  is  probably  corrupt.  From 
2  Mace.  1 13  it  appears  that  a  temple  of  Nanaea  was 
meant.  Now  Nan^a  {<?■"•-'.)  was  an  ancient  Elamite 
goddess.  It  would  be  not  unnatural  that  out  of  the 
statement  '  Persepolis  is  a  city  renowned  for  wealth ' 
(nepcreVoX/s  tan  ir6\is  $v8o£os  7tXoi5t^j)  should  arise 
the  corrupt  reading,  '  Elym(a)is  in  Persia  is  a  city 
renowned  for  wealth'  (iffrlv  e\u/t(a)is'J  ir.  e.  7rX, ).  But 
that  there  was  a  temple  of  Nanaea  near  the  ruins  of  Per- 
sepolis in  164-163  B.C.  is  not  probable.  For  Persepolis 
was  not  in  Elymais  ;  it  was  the  capital  of  Persia  proper, 
and  had  long  since  been  shorn  of  its  splendour  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  gave  up  the  city  to  be  plun- 
dered, and  caused  the  royal  palaces  (those  can  hardly 
have  been  temples — only  fire-altars)  to  be  set  on  fire. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  as  having  any  direct  connection  with 
biblical  history  {like  Susa),  but  simply  as  the  original 
home  of  the  Achasmenian  dynasty,  and  as  the  seat  of 
the  sepulchres  of  its  kings,  that  Persepolis  with  its  still 
magnificent  ruins  interests  us. 

See  Noldeke,  art.  'Persepolis,'  EB{ty\  Stolze,  Persepolis, 
2  vols.,  Berl.  1882  (an  account  of  the  expedition  of  F.  C. 
Andreas,  with  introd.  on  the  inscriptions  by  Noldeke)  ;  Flandin 
et  Coste,  Perse  ancienne,  and  Voyage  en  Perse  (1851-52); 
Dieulafoy,  L'art  antique  de  la  Perse  (1881);  Curzon,  Persia. 
(1892),  2248^  T.  K.  C. 

PERSEUS  (nepceyc).  'king  of  Chittim '  (see 
Kittim,  end),  is  alluded  to  in  1  Mace.  85.  The 
reference  is  to  the  battle  of  Pydna  (168  B.C.),3  in  which 

>  Riehm,  HWB&)  1211. 

2  en-oAis  would  be  confounded  with  e\vfx[a]i<;  (€jui»A.[a.]is)  under 
the  influence  of  the  tradition  that  Kanaka's  was  the  temple  re- 
ferred to. 

3  Near  modern  Azam  on  the  coast-road  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  gulf  of  Salonica. 
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Perseus  was  defeated  and  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
brought  to  an  end  (cp  Macedonia). 

His  conqueror  was  L.  j^Emilius  Paullus.  At  Samothrace 
[q.v.],  Perseus  surrendered  to  the  victor,  and  was  taken  as  a 
captive  to  Rome,  but  allowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
as  a  state-prisoner  at  Alba  on  Lake  Fucinus.  This  was  the  end 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander  which  had  lasted  for  144  years.  For 
the  character  and  aims  of  Perseus,  see  Mommsen,  Rom.  Hist. 
ET2287/  293/  W.  J.  W. 

PERSIA 

Name  (§  1).  Religion  and  culture  (§§  7-9). 

Biblical  references  (§  2).  Chronology  (g  10), 

Land  and  people  (§  3).  History  (§§  11-20). 

Language  and  literature  (§§  4-6).     Bibliography  (§  21). 

Under   the  name    Persia    Media    also    is    included, 
Persia  and  Media,  when  known  to  the  Hebrews,  having 
been  closely  united. 

Media  in  Hebrew  is  HD  :  ethnic,  '"lb  a  Mede. 

Persia  is  D^3  ;  nepctON  [BNAL  ;  both  Theod.  and 
®  in  Dan.],  but  in  Dan.  11  2  17}  ireptn'di  [BAQ,  87],  in  2  Ch. 
3620  fir/Stov  [BAL]  (so,  in  the  reverse  way,  IIep<ruv  for  »-|D  i'i 

Is.  21 2);  adj.  Persian,  'pis,  Neh.1222;  n;dis  [A7.],  flKcnsj 

[A>.]  in  Dan.  6  28  [29]  (Aram.)  ;  toO  Ue^trov  [BNAL] ;  five  times 
plur.  in  EV  Persians.  In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Achsmenids, 
O.  Persian  Ptirsa  uta  Maday  Semitic  version  Parsu  (gentilic 
Parsa),  andJfiidJi (da-a-a)  [Nabiin,  Cyl.  Parsii],  Sus.  or  Elam. 
version  Pars  in  and  Mata  (gentilic  Parsir). 

'  Persia '  and  '  Persians  '  are  the  designations  of  the 
kingdom  and  dynasty  (respectively)  of  Cyrus  and  his 
successors  after  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  period 
(on  d"is  in  Ezek.  27 10  see  Paras). 

The  passages  both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  are  2  Ch. 
362022/.  =  Ezra  1  1/8.37  4357=4  6 14  7 1  9g  Neh.  12=2, 
besides  Dan.  (11 2)  and  Esth.  (5 1 10),  which  are  later  than 
the  Chronicler.  The  only  one  of  the  passages  in  Ezra- 
Neh.  that  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  free  from  the 
Chronicler's  redaction  is  Ezra  9  9,  and  even  if  this 
passage  be  really  from  Ezra's  hand,  the  presumption 
from  the  usage  as  exhibited  is  strong  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  word  D"i9  ;  of  course,  if  the  conten- 
tion of  C.  C.  Torrey  (see  Ezra,  §  i,  n.  2)  be  right, 
and  the  Chronicler's  hand  is  the  only  one  to  be  recognised 
in  Ezra,  the  case  is  still  clearer.  Even  in  Dan.  9 1 ,  where 
Darius  is  said  to  have  been  made  king  over  the  kingdom 
of  the  Kasdim,  he  is  called  not  '  the  Persian,'  but  '  son 
of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes.' 

With  these  phenomena  agrees  the  usage  of  Babylonian 
contract  tablets  from  Cyrus  to  Artaxerxes,  where  the 
king's  name  appears  as  '  Cyrus  (Cambyses,  Darius, 
etc. ),  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  countries,'  or  simply 
'king  of  the  countries'  (see  KB  4,  1896,  p.  258  ff.t 
Peiser's  transl. ). 

No  doubt  Cyrus  is  called  '  king  of  Persia '  (Parsu)  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Nabonidus,  2,  /.  15,  but  also  king  of  Ansan  (an 
Elamitic  province ;  on  the  relation  between  these  see  Tiele, 
BAG  469),  Id.  ib.  I.  1,  Cyrus  Cylinder,  /.  12  ;  but  these  both 
represent  him  prior  to  the  capture  of  Babylon.  The  Cyrus 
Cylinder,  //.  20-22,  gives  his  formal  title  thereafter  :  '  Cyrus, 
king  of  hosts,  great  king,  mighty  king,  king  of  Babylon  (lit. 
Tintinki),  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  (entire  Babylonia),  king 
of  the  four  quarters  (of  the  world),  son  of  Cambyses,  the  great 
king,  king  of  (the  city)  Ansan,  grandson  of  SispiS  (  =  01d  Pers. 
CispiS,  Gk.  Teispes),  the  great  king,  king  of  [the  city]  Ansan,' 
etc.  (For  all  these  see  KB  3  1  jf.  120  jf.,  and  especially  Hagen 
in  Delitzsch  and  Haupt,  Beitr.  2  205 jf.) 

Even  in  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions,  where  we  find 
Darius  naming  himself  'king  in  Persia'  {Pdrsaiy),  this 
title  does  not  appear  alone. 

Thus,  Behis tun,  1  1,  *  I,  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
kings,  king  in  Persia,  king  of  the  provinces,'  and  the  much 
more  common  expression  '  I,  Darius,  rhe  great  king,  king  of 
kings,  king  of  the  countries  of  many  tribes,  king  of  this  great 
earth  far  and  wide'  (Inscr.  Alvend,  //.  rij^),  or  more  briefly 
the  great  king,  king  of  kings,  king  of  these  many  regions ' 
(Inscr.  Persepolis,  2,  //.  1  Jf.),  and  the  like,  in  connection  with 
which  he  sometimes  calls  himself  '  a  Persian  '  (as  Inscr.  Naksh- 
l-Rustam,  1,  L  13);  these  more  general  titles  are  those  exclu- 
sively found  in  the  (Persian)  inscriptions  of  Xerxes  and  his 
successors,  Artaxerxes  I.,  Artax.  Mnemon,  and  Artax.  Ochus 
(see  for  these  Spiegel,  APK,  esp.  2,  42,  46,  48,  50,  52,  58,  60, 
62,  64,  66,  68 — transl.  on  opp.  pp.  ;  especially  Weissbach  and 
Bang,  APK  12,  30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  —  transl.  on 
opp.  pp.). 
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Persia  (Parsd)  is  mentioned  repeatedly  as  one  province 
of  the  empire  [Behistun,  1 1434  27,  etc. ).  In  the  first  in- 
scription of  Persepolis  (Spiegel,  46/;,  Weissbach,  34/) 
Darius  speaks  of  '  this  land  Persia '  more  particularly, 
as  is  natural.  In  accord  with  these  facts  is  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Greek  kings  of  a  title  similar  to  that  of  the 
earlier  Babylonian  kings  ;  so  Antiochus  Soter  (280-260 
B.C.)  in  his  cuneiform  inscr.  li/  (Schr.  KB  3  2136, 
transl.  by  Peiser) : — 'Antiochus,  the  great  king,  the 
mighty  king,  the  king  of  hosts,  king  of  Babylon,  king 
of  the  countries,  .  .  princely  son  of  Seleucus  the 
Macedonian  (Makkadunai)  king,  king  of  Babylon.' 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Chronicler's  frequent  use 
of  the  name  dtb  is  intended  to  distinguish  the  empire 
that  began  with  Cyrus  from  the  Macedonian  power  that 
overthrew  and  assumed  it.  f.  b. 

Some  scholars  identify  the  Persians  with  the  Parsuai 
or  BarSuas  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  ;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful  as,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Sargonids,  they  still 
lived  much  more  to  the  N.  than  the  Persians  did  during 
the  Median  rule.  Parsuas  seems  rather  to  be  an  Assyrian 
form  of  Parthavas,  the  Parthians,  called  UapUvcuot  by 
the  Greeks. 

In  Gen.  IO2  Madai  [<7.z>.]  is  named  among  the  sons 
of  Japheth,  following  Gomer  and  [Ma]gog — i.e. ,  the 
9  'Rihlipal  Gimirrhi  and  the  Lydians — and  preced- 
references  ing  Javan— *"•*••  the  lonians  and  others. 
Persia  is  not  mentioned ,  but  is  certainly  re- 
garded by  the  author  as  belonging  to  Media.  2  K.  176 
and  18 11  relate  how  the  king  of  Assyria,  after  having 
conquered  Samaria,  transferred  the  captives  from  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  '  the  towns  of  Media.'  In  Is.  13 17 
the  Medes  '  who  do  not  care  for  silver  nor  desire  gold ' 
are  called  upon  by  Yahwe  to  fight  the  Babylonians.  Cp 
Is.  21 2,  where  Elam  is  added  to  Media.  '  The  kings  of 
Media '  are  mentioned  among  others  in  Jer.  25  25  and 
51  n  as  enemies  of  Babylon.  In  Ezra  6  2  a  decree  of 
Cyrus  is  found  at  Ahmetha  (Ecbatana)  in  the  country 
of  Media. 

The  references  in  the  OT  to  the  Persians,  either  singly 
or  joined  to  the  Medes,  are  rather  many,  but  only  in 
the  later  historical  books  and  in  Daniel  and  Esther. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  they  are  meant  in  Ezek. 
27 10  38.s,  where  they  are  said  to  serve  in  foreign  armies 
with  Lud  and  Put  or  with  Cush  (cp  Paras).  Perhaps 
Dins  should  be  read  instead  of  o^q. 

Kings  of  Persia  are  mentioned  in  Ezra9g;  Cyrus  in2Ch. 
36 22^  EzraliyCg  37  435;  Darius  in  424  Neh.  12 22;  Ar- 
taxerxes in  Ezra  7  1 ;  all  three  in  6  14.  Cyrus  the  Persian  also  in 
Dan.  6  29  [28]  10  1,  and  passim.  For  Darius  the  Mede  in  Dan.  6 
and  passim,  see  Darius.  The  prince  or  angel  of  the  Persians 
is  mentioned  in  Dan.  10  13  20.  By  'the  kings  of  Medes  and 
Persians,'  Dan.  820,  is  meant  the  whole  Medo-Persian  empire. 
Belshazzar's  empire  is  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  Dan. 
5  28.  The  immutable  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  are 
referred  to  in  Dan.  69  13  16  [8  12  15]  (cp  Esth.  1 19)  ;  their  army, 
seven  princes,  princesses  in  Esth.  1  3  14  18,  and  the  chronicles  of 
their  kings  in  10  2. 

In  the  NT  the  Persians  and  Persia  never  occur,  only, 
in  Acts  2g,  Mrjdot  with  the  Parthians  and  Elamites. 

The  Medes  and  Persians  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in- 
habited in  historical  times  only  a  part  of  Iran  or  Eran, 

T  ,  ,  the  land  of  the  Aryans,  which  extended 
3.  Land  ana  w   tQ  E    from  the  Zagros  range  to  the 

people.  Hindu  Kush  and  the  indus,  and  N.  to  S. 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Turanian  steppes  to  the 
Erythnvan  Sea  or  Persian  Gulf.  The  western  countries 
Persia,  Media  proper,  and  Little  Media  (Atropatene)  are 
separated  from  the  eastern  provinces,  of  which  Bactria, 
Margiana  (Merv),  and  Sogdiana  (Sughda)  are  the  best 
known,  by  an  immense  barren  desert,  running  from  N. 
to  S.  and  ending  only  where  the  coastland,  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree  inhabitable,  of  the  Persian  Sea  begins. 
It  is  only  along  the  SE.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  that 
the  land  of  the  Hyrcanians  unites  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  Iran. 

As  a  whole,  Iran,  lacking  large  rivers  and  extended 
valleys,  and  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  cold,  is 
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not  particularly  fertile.  There  are  several  exceptions, 
however,  such  as  Persia  itself,  and  especially  the  north- 
eastern provinces,  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  where  the 
climate  is  mild  and  the  soil  rich.  It  is  remarkable  that 
just  those  two  important  satrapies  did  not  rise  against 
Darius,  whilst  rebellion  everywhere  prevailed.  In  general 
it  may  be  said,  that  Iran  was  a  country  well  fitted  to 
foster  an  industrious,  proud,  manly,  and  warlike  race,  and 
to  be  for  some  centuries  the  centre  of  a  mighty  empire. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  founders  of  this  empire, 
the  Medo-Persians,  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  They  belonged  to  the  Aryan  stock.  When 
the  Assyrians,  as  they  often  did,  directed  their  expeditions 
to  Media,  and  even  built  there  some  strong  places  to 
maintain  their  supremacy,  the  kings  they  fought  did  not 
bear  Aryan  names,  which  become  more  frequent  only  in 
the  time  of  the  Sargonids.  Aryan  tribes,  coming  from 
the  NW.  or  the  N. ,  and  spreading  first  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  land,  seem  to  have  conquered  the  western 
regions  little  by  little,  and  to  have  settled  there  in  small 
independent  kingdoms,  before  the  Median  monarchy  was 
established.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  what  Berossos  tells 
about  a  Median  dynasty  reigning  over  Babylon  in  the 
remotest  times,  this  dynasty  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Aryan  Medes,  but  probably  was  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Kassites,  Elamites,  and  other  eastern 
neighbours  of  Babylonia. 

A  complete  ethnology  and  glossology  of  the  Iranian 
peoples  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as  our  scope  is 
_  limited  to  the  two  nations  with  whom 

n£ua£e-  the  Hebrews  came  into  contact.  The 
Old  Persian  language  we  know  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Achsemenids  and  from  the  proper  names  and  sundry 
words  recorded  by  the  ancients.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  Avestan  language  (the  two  dialects  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  spoken  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of 
the  empire),  and  more  remotely  to  the  Yedic  and  Sanskrit 
languages.  About  the  language  of  the  Medes  we  know 
very  little.  Judging  from  the  Median  names  that  we 
know,  and  from  the  fact  that  Darius  used  the  same 
Aryan  language  for  the  great  Behistun  inscription  in 
Media  as  he  did  for  those  he  had  incised  in  Persia,  we 
may  assume  that  the  Old  Median  language  differed  only 
dialectically  from  the  Old  Persian.  Still,  the  inscriptions 
of  the  younger  Achosmenids  show  that  the  Old  Persian 
was  then  already  in  decline,  and  perhaps  supplanted 
by  a.  younger  dialect  or  by  the  widespread  Aramaic. 
Some  scholars  call  the  second  of  the  three  languages 
used  in  the  Achasmenian  inscriptions  Median.  If  so, 
it  would  not  be  the  language  of  the  rulers,  who  were 
certainly  Aryans,  but  the  idiom  of  the  conquered  race, 
who  may  have  constituted  the  majority  of  the  population. 
In  all  probability  the  second  language  is  better  called 
Susian  or  Neo-Susian,  as  the  idiom  of  the  province 
where  the  Persian  kings  had  their  principal  residence 
could  hardly  be  wanting  in  their  inscriptions. 

The  system  of  writing  used  for  the  Persian  text  of  the 
Achoemenian  inscriptions  is  one  of  those  commonly  called 
_     ,  cuneiform.      It  has  been  taken  for  granted 

"  y?  em  that  it  was  taken  by  the  Persians  either 
°'  from  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian,  or  as 
some  think,  from  the  Susian,  cuneiform.  An  accurate 
comparative  study  of  the  three  systems,  however,  shows 
clearly  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Susians  reduced  the 
many  hundreds  of  Babylonian  signs  to  some  hundred 
and  twelve,  but  retained  the  syllabic  character  of  the 
writing,  the  same  signs  for  the  same  or  cognate  sounds, 
and  the  use  of  determinative  signs  with  the  same  signi- 
fication.     Not  so  the  Persians.      All  they  took  from  their 

predecessors  was  the  wedge  in  three  shapes —    T  , 

and    / .        They     rejected     all     determinatives,     only 

separating    the  words  by  a.   sloping  wedge    "\   .   and, 

instead  of  a  syllabary,  they  composed  a  real  alphabet  of 
thirty-six  signs,  none  of  which  corresponds  to  the  sign 
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expressing  the  same  sound  in  the  Babylonian  or  Susian 
writing,  or  looks  like  a  modification  of  it.  If  they  had 
intended  only  to  simplify  the  older  syllabaries,  they  would 
at   least  have  retained  the  simple  vowel  signs  of  the 

Babylonians  ;  but  for  a,  i,  and  u  they  write  TTT,  T  T# 
and  /Vt  instead    of   TI ,    £;t    and    J        Therefore, 

it  is  clear  that  they  made  independent  combinations  of 
the  wedges.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  however,  that  they 
would  have  taken  such  trouble,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
incising  a  few  inscriptions,  as  the  cuneiform,  being  only 
destined  to  be  carved  in  stone  or  on  clay  tablets,  could 
not  be  used  for  what  had  to  be  written  on  other  material. 
They  wrote  royal  annals,  official  documents,  letters,  and 
communications  from  the  king  to  the  Iranian  satraps  in 
their  own  language,  and  even  the  Aramaic  or  Greek 
despatches  sent  to  the  satraps  and  other  governors  of 
Western  Asia  and  Egypt  were  translations  of  Persian 
originals.  Now,  for  this  purpose  they  apparently  used, 
not  the  old  Pahlavi,  which  appears  first  on  the  coins  of 
the  Arsacids,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  of  Parthian 
origin,  but  one  of  the  Aramaean  alphabets  of  Babylonia 
or  Assyria,  adapted  to  their  own  idiom,  and  it  is  on  such 
an  already  existing  alphabet  that  the  Old  Persian  cunei- 
form appears  to  be  based.  At  any  rate,  in  adopting  this 
simple  and  practical  method  of  writing  instead  of  the 
clumsy  system  of  their  new  subjects,  the  Persians 
showed  great  originality  and  a  sound  sense  of  the 
character  of  their  language. 

Weissbach  (in  ZDMG  48664)  tries  to  prove  that  the  Persian 
cuneiform  was  invented  not  earlier  than  under  Darius  Hystaspis. 
But  if  the  inscription  of  Cyrus,  found  at  Murghab,  refers  to 
Cyrus  the  Great,  which  is  most  probable,  not  to  Cyrus*  the 
Younger,  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  as  Weissbach  holds,  the 
Persian  cuneiform  must  have  been  in  use  at  least  in  Cambyses' 
time.  Other  arguments  against  Weissbach  are  urged  by  Ed. 
Meyer,  GA  3  49. 

We  do  not  know  whether  there  ever  was  a  written 

literature,  properlyso-called,  in  this  Medo-Persian  idiom. 

_  .,        ,  If  there  was,  it  is  now  irretrievably  lost. 

6.  Literature.  That  is  not  yery  probable      Though 

no  longer  barbarians,  the  subjects  of  the  Median  and 
Persian  kings  were  a  simple,  hard-working  people,  and 
even  the  higher  classes  were  given  to  riding  and  shoot- 
ing more  than  to  the  cultivation  of  fine  arts  and  letters. 
The  great  kings  themselves  were  totally  absorbed  by 
the  founding,  organising,  and  maintaining  of  a  large 
empire,  and  by  constant  warfare  against  rebels  and 
foreign  nations. 

National  songs,  epic  and  lyric,  they  certainly  had  ; 
but  these  may  have  been  transmitted  orally  from  one 
generation  to  another.  According  to  Pliny  (f/NZOi), 
the  Greek  author  Hermippus  compiled  his  description 
of  the  Persian  religion  from  two  millions  of  original 
verses,  and  a  well-known  Persian  tradition  mentions 
two  official  copies  of  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Zoro- 
astrians,  preserved  by  the  Achremenian  kings,  one  of 
which  was  burnt  by  Alexander,  whilst  the  other  was  sent 
by  him  to  Greece,  to  be  studied  and  translated.  There 
is  some  truth  in  both  statements,  however  exaggerated 
they  may  be.  But  the  religious  documents  of  the 
Iranians  were  certainly  composed  in  the  language  of 
the  Avesta,  even  if  they  were  not  the  same  as  the 
books,  of  which  the  Avesta  known  to  us  contains  only 
the  scanty  remains,  and  this  religious  literature  may 
have  been  the  only  one  extant  at  the  Medo-Persian 
time. 

The  inscriptions  of  Darius   Hystaspis  and  his  suc- 
cessors   prove    that    they   were   worshippers    of    Aura- 
_  ..   .         mazda,     'the    great    God,    who    created 

.  e  lgion.  tkjs  eartni  who  created  this  heaven,  who 
created  happiness  for  man,'  and  to  whom  they  owed 
their  royal  dignity  as  '  one  king,  one  monarch  over 
many.'  It  was  this  God  who  intrusted  Darius  with 
sovereign  power  over  the  land  when  it  was  full  of 
lying  rebels,  and  who  helped  him  to  smite  them  and  to 
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smother  all  revolt.  Darius  admonishes  his  subjects 
■  to  obey  the  commands  of  this  God,  and  to  walk  in 
the  straight  path  unhesitatingly.'  Now  a  God  thus 
described  has  ceased  to  be  a  nature-god  ;  he  is  the 
supreme  being  of  an  ethical  religion.  It  is  true  that 
the  Achsemenids,  as  well  as  Darius,  continued  to  wor- 
ship their  old  clan-gods  (Aadd  bagaibi!  vithibiS) ;  but 
even  in  the  Avesta  Mazda,  the  all-wise  Lord,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  staff  of  minor  heavenly  powers,  Amesa- 
spentas  and  Yazatas,  partly  personifications  of  his  own 
attributes,  partly  old  Iranian  gods,  too  popular  to  be 
neglected,  and  therefore  assimilated  with  some  modifi- 
cations by  the  new  creed.  There  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  theology,  the  demonology,  and  the 
moral  doctrines  of  the  inscriptions  and  those  of  the 
Avesta.  The  Persians  may  not  have  followed  all  the 
precepts  of  the  holy  scriptures  as  perhaps  only  the 
Magi  did  ;  but  even  the  Avesta  states  that  they  were 
not  observed  everywhere  among  the  Iranians,  even  in 
countries  belonging  to  ^  tazda.  The  Auramazda  of  the  in- 
scriptions is  no  other  than  the  Ahura  Mazda  of  the  Avesta. 
And  if  the  Persians  were  Mazda-worshippers,  as  the 
younger  Achsemenids  certainly  were,  they  were  also 
Zarathustrians,  for  there  is  no  other  Mazdaism  than  the 
Zarathustrian.  All  suppositions  to  the  contrary  must 
be  rejected  as  unhistorical.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
religion  of  the  Persians,  as  described  by  Herodotus  and 
other  Greek  writers,  differs  too  much  from  the  religion 
taught  in  the  Avesta  to  be  considered  as  identical  with 
it.  But  there  are  manifest  errors  in  Herodotus' 
description,  and  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  Greek  historian  only  states  what  he  had  heard 
about  the  real  religion  of  the  Persian  people,  whilst  the 
Avesta  contains  the  ideals  of  the  priests.  The  same 
argument  might  be  used  to  maintain  that  the  Bible  was 
unknown  to  or  at  least  not  acknowledged  as  the  Word 
of  God  by  not  a  few  Christian  rulers  and  nations. 
Moreover,  the  Avesta  was  certainly  not  composed  in 
Persia,  nor  even  in  Media  proper,  and  the  religious 
observances  may  have  differed  in  the  various  provinces, 
according  to  the  divergent  local  traditions  that  could 
not  be  disavowed  even  after  the  new  faith  was  accepted. 
So  the  same  gods  are  called  bagas  in  Persia  and  Media, 
yazatas  in  the  country  where  the  Avestan  language  was 
spoken.  And  though  the  name  for  priests  in  the  Avesta 
is  only  atharvans  and  the  name  magus  is  wholly  un- 
known to  it  in  that  sense,  it  is  the  only  name  for  priest 
in  use  as  well  in  Persia  as  in  Media,  where  the  Magi 
formed  a  kind  of  tribe. 

Whilst  it  is  evident  that  the  younger  Achaemenids 
were  Mazdayasnans  we  are  not  certain  whether  the 
same  may  be  said  of  their  predecessors  of  the  older 
branch  and  of  the  Median  kings.  Those  scholars  who 
think  that  Zarathustra  was  »  contemporary  of  Darius' 
father  Hystaspes  (Vistaspa)  cannot  but  regard  them  as 
the  first  confessors  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  others, 
though  rejecting  the  premiss,  equally  hold  that  the 
Zoroastrian  faith  did  not  spread  in  Media  and  Persia 
till  Darius  I.  ascended  the  throne,  perhaps  even  later. 
According  to  both,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  the  kings  of 
Media  were  polytheists,  daSvayasnans  as  the  Avesta 
calls  them.  Others  again,  and  among  them  such 
historians  as  Noldeke  and  Ed.  Meyer,  think  it  most 
probable  that,  at  least  from  Phraortes  (Fravartis) — 
which  even  means  '  confessor ' — downwards,  all  the 
rulers  of  Media  and  Persia  were  Mazda-worshippers. 
The  writer  of  this  article  is  of  the  same  opinion,  on 
grounds  developed  elsewhere  (see  §  21,  below)  more 
amply  than  is  here  possible.  If  Cyrus,  on  his  Baby- 
lonian cylinder,  calls  himself  a  worshipper  of  Marduk, 
as  Cambyses  appears  on  Egyptian  monuments  as  an 
adorer  of  the  gods  of  Memphis  and  Sais,  it  was  only 
'  the  priests'  diplomacy '  to  which  the  kings  did  not 
object  for  political  reasons.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  trained  historians  (historisch  geschulten,  Noldeke) 
could  not  be  led  astray  by  such  royal  decrees.     Besides, 
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Darius  and  Xerxes,  though  avowed  Mazdayasnans,  did 
quite  the  same. 

Still,  if  the  Zoroastrian  religion  was  that  of  the  kings 
and  of  the  ruling  race  and  the  upper  classes  in  Persia 
and  Media — in  a  Susian  inscription  Auramazda  is  called 
the  god  of  the  Aryans  (annafi  arryandm) — it  cannot  be 
denied,  and  even  the  Avesta  admits,  that  the  worship 
of  the  old  gods  subsisted  among  the  nomadic  tribes  and 
in  various  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  Iran.  Mazda- 
ism was  never  the  generally  accepted  faith  of  all  the 
Iranians.  Not  before  the  Sasanids  was  it  the  only 
tolerated  religion  of  the  State,  and  even  under  the 
Achasmenids  it  may  have  been  divided  into  different 
sects.  (For  a  description  of  the  Zarathustrian  religion, 
see  Zoroasteianism.  ) 

Like  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  the  national  religion 
of  the  Aryans  of  Iran,  with  its  tendency  to  monotheism, 

8   Art  and       'tS    vaSue    personification    of    ethical 

architecture.   idef5,  and  powers  of  nature'  its  sober 
and   generally  prosaic    character,  was 

not  fitted  to  create  or  develop  a  national  art.  Its  cult 
required  no  large  and  splendid  temples,  but  only  some 
small  and  simple  places  of  worship  and  altars  in  the 
open  air.  The  only  image  of  the  deity  we  know  of  is 
the  human  figure  in  the  winged  circle,  which  is  fre- 
quently seen  hovering  about  the  king's  head,  and 
is  commonly  thought  to  represent  Auramazda  or  his 
fravaii,  but  may  as  well  be  meant  for  the  fravaH  of 
the  king  himself.  Even  this  is  borrowed  from  the 
Assyrians,  who  themselves  had  imitated  it  from  the 
Egyptians.  The  statues  of  the  goddess  Anahita,  which, 
as  Berossos  (frg.  16)  tells  us,  were  erected  by  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon  at  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ekbatana,  and 
to  which  a  passage  of  her  Yasht  seems  to  allude,  were 
doubtless  of  foreign  origin,  as  (it  is  all  but  certain) 
was  the  new  cult  and  even  the  goddess  herself,  in  spite 
of  her  pure  Iranian  name.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Persian  architecture  and  sculpture  have  been 
borrowed  or  even  imitated  from  their  western  neighbours, 
for  they  have  indeed  a  character  of  its  own.  It  is  called 
eclectic  by  high  authorities,  and  in  a  certain  sense  it  is. 
But  it  is  not  entirely  deficient  in  originality.  The  able 
artists  who  planned  and  adorned  the  admirable  palaces 
of  Persepolis  and  Susa  were  mostly  inspired  by  Assyro- 
Babylonian  models,  and  they  asssimilated  also  not  a  few 
Egyptian  motives  ;  but,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of 
what  they  had  learned  from  Greek  art  in  Asia  Minor, 
they  created  a  new  style  of  building  and  sculpture 
which,  by  its  elegance  and  taste,  its  boldness  and 
finish,  surpasses  all  oriental  art  in  antiquity.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  only  Greeks,  either  captives  or 
adventurers,  could  have  done  this,  and  that  no  Persians, 
tillers  of  the  soil  and  warriors  as  they  were,  could  ever 
have  produced  works  of  art  of  such  excellence.  This 
may  be  true  in  a  measure.  Whilst  they  may  have  had 
Greeks  as  technical  advisers,  and  even  as  craftsmen  of  a 
higher  class,  it  is  improbable  that  a.  Greek  would  have 
conceived  a  plan  of  building  so  far  different  from  his 
own  standard  of  beauty,  that,  notwithstanding  all  its 
merits  and  charm,  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  only 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  barbarians.  At  any  rate, 
Persian  art  is  an  artificial  growth  ;  it  is  a  hot-house 
plant.  It  was  invented  only  by  the  king's  command, 
and  lived  only  by  the  king's  grace  ;  therefore  it  did 
not  develop.  In  two  centuries  it  was  not  improved,  but 
gradually  declined.  With  the  Achaemenids  it  rose,  and 
with  them  it  disappears. 

What  is  true  of  Persian  art  and  architecture  may  also 
be  said  to  a  certain  extent  of  their  civilisation  in  general. 
.  „.  ,.  The  Medes  led  the  way,  and  the 
9.  Civilisation.  Persians  for  a  longtime  their  vassals, 
followed,  not  only  imitating  the  Median  equipment, 
but  adopting  also  the  organisation  Cyaxares  had  given 
to  the  atiny  and  (we  may  be  sure)  much  more  that  was 
new  to  them  before,  and  that  was  borrowed  by  the 
Medes    from    the   older  nations    they  had    conquered. 
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Not  that  the  Medo-Persians,  before  they  came  into 
contact  with  a  more  refined  culture,  had  been  an  un- 
civilised nation.  As  Aryans  proud  of  their  Aryan 
descent,  feeling  their  superiority  to  the  aborigines  whom 
they  brought  under  their  rule,  they  were  a  young, 
healthy,  vigorous  people,  chivalrous  and  valiant, 
generous  even  to  their  enemies,  though  severe  and  even 
cruel  to  rebels  and  traitors.  Their  manners,  while 
still  unspoiled  by  opulence  and  luxury,  were  simple, 
except  that  they  freely  indulged  in  spirituous  liquors. 
They  hated  nothing  more  than  lying,  and  their  given 
word  was  held  sacred  even  where  others  proved  false. 
But,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  they  were  prone  to  imitate 
strangers  and  to  adopt  foreign  customs.  The  Medes 
inherited,  with  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  their  ancient 
civilisation.  The  Persians,  after  the  conquest  of  Susa, 
found  themselves  in  the  capital  of  a  still  more  ancient 
monarchy,  known  for  its  love  of  splendour  and  rich 
attire,  and  could  hardly  escape  its  influence.  Then 
came  the  invasion  of  Babylonia,  of  Lydia  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Egypt.  This  led  to  the 
awakening  of  slumbering  powers,  but  also,  and  perhaps 
in  a  greater  degree,  to  moral  degeneration.  In  marry- 
ing their  nearest  relations  the  Achasmenids  of  the 
younger  branch  followed  the  example  of  the  Egyptians, 
for  if  the  next-of-kin  marriage  [hvaetvadatd),  mentioned 
in  the  A  vesta,  was  in  its  origin  an  Iranian  institution,  it 
was  certainly  restricted  to  the  second  degree  of  kinship, 
and  only  meant  to  keep  the  Aryan  blood  pure.  From 
the  Greeks  the  Persians  learnt  other  sexual  aberrations  ; 
and  their  court,  where  the  heads  of  the  first  families 
were  expected  to  appear  regularly,  and  where  even  the 
young  nobles  were  educated,  soon  became  depraved  by 
the  bad  consequences  of  harem  life,  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  eunuchs,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  foreign  favourites 
and  ambitious  politicians. 

For  the  chronology  of  the  Median  empire  we  are 
dependent  entirely  on  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  though 
~,  .  some     synchronisms     with     Assyrian 

°"'  history  may  help  us  in  a  few  cases. 
Ctesias  is  not  to  be  trusted  ;  his  list  of  Median  kings 
and  the  more  than  three  centuries  assigned  by  him  as 
the  total  duration  of  their  reigns,  are  equally  fantastic. 
The  computation  of  Herodotus  is  better,  but  also 
partly  artificial.  The  reigns  of  22,  40,  and  35  years  he 
assigns  to  Phraortes,  Cyaxares,  and  As ty ages  may  be 
nearly  correct  ;  but  the  53  years  for  Deioces  serve  only 
to  fill  up  the  round  number  of  150.  The  date  of  647 
B.C.  for  the  beginning  of  Phraortes'  reign  corresponds 
with  the  date  of  the  subjection  of  Babylon  by  Asur- 
bani-pal,  and  the  troubled  state  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
during  the  gigantic  struggle  against  a  mighty  confedera- 
tion was  indeed  very  favourable  to  the  founding  of  some 
central  power  among  the  chieftains  of  Media,  Though 
victorious  over  its  rebellious  vassals  and  afterwards  over 
Elam,  its  hereditary  foe,  Assyria  seems  to  have  exhausted 
its  own  powers  in  those  wars  and  to  have  rapidly 
declined  during  Aiur-bani-pal's  last  years.  Under  the 
Sargonids  who  preceded  him,  Media  appears  still  to 
have  been  divided  into  small  principalities.  It  cannot 
have  been  a  monarchy  before  647  ;  but  this  may  be  the 
date  of  its  foundation. 

Lor  the  chronology  of  the  Persian  empire  we  have 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  certainly  to  be  trusted, 
the  Babylonian  contract  tablets  dated  under  the  reigns 
of  the  Persian  kings,  and  the  synchronisms  of  Greek 
history. 

See  Chronology,  §  25,  Table  iii.  Best  edition  of  Ptolemy's 
Canon  in  Wachsmuth,  Kinl.  in  das  Stud.  d.  alt.  Gesch.  t  305^ 
Cp  also  Ed.  Meyer,  Forschungen  z.  alt.  Gesch.  ii.,  ch.  6, 
Chron.  Forschungen,  436^ 

We  now  give  a  short  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Median  and  Persian  empires. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Median  tribes,  living  in 
a  kind  of  anarchy  and  constantly  quarrelling,  but 
wishing  to  stop  these  everlasting  raids  and  robberies, 
and  to  unite  against  the    common   foe,    chose   a   king 
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Deioces,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  who  fixed  his  residence 
in  Ecbatana  and  held  a  regular  court. 

The  name  Deioces  appears  in  Sargon's  Annals  as  Dayaukku, 

a  saknu  or  governor  of  Man,  who  with  Rusa  the 

11.  History  :  Urartian  plotted  against  UUusun,  the  king  of 

Deioces.       Man  "and  vassal  of  the  Assyrians,  but  was  led 

captive  by  Sargon  with  his  whole  family  and 

brought  to  Hamate  (Hamath  in  Syria?).     It  is  clear  that  this 

Mannasan  conspirator,  who  was  deported  by  the  Assyrian  king, 

cannot  be  the  king  who  founded  the  Median  empire. 

Elsewhere  a  Bit-Dayaukku  is  mentioned  in  south- 
western Media,  near  Ellip.  This  Dayaukku,  after 
whose  house  the  Assyrians  called  his  country,  as  e.g. , 
they  called  Israel  Bit-Humri  and  southern  Chaldea  or 
Sealand  Bit-Yakin,  must  have  been  the  head  of  a 
princely  or  royal  house  of  some  importance,  unless 
Dahyauka  (as  the  Iranian  form  would  be)  were  only  a 
general  title,  corresponding  to  the  Avesta  dahvyuma, 
and  meaning  '  the  lord  of  the  land  '  [der  Landesherr), 
as  the  present  author  suggested  in  his  Bab. -Ass.  Gesch. 
263,  n.  3.  Glorified  by  popular  tradition,  this  Dahyauka 
(he  may  have  been  the  head  of  a  dynasty  or  the  chosen 
Tjyefxujy  of  the  Median  tribes)  grew  into  the  founder  of  an 
empire,  the  Deiokes  of  Herodotus.  The  real  founder  of 
the  monarchy,  however,  can  have  been  only  Phraortes, 
though  „.  series  of  leading  chieftains  presiding  over  a 
confederation  of  tribes  may  have  preceded  him  for  even 
a  much  longer  time  than  the  fifty-three  years  assigned 
to  Deiokes  by  Herodotus.  However  inviting  it  might 
be  to  regard  the  list  of  Median  kings  before  Astyages, 
given  b)'  Ctesias,  as  comprising  the  names  of  such 
leading  chieftains,  the  idea  must  be  rejected,  as  the 
whole  list  is  apparently  a  product  of  Ctesias'  fancy, 
invented  only  to  contradict  Herodotus. 

Phraortes  {Fravartis,  cp  the  Avesta  fravarHa,  '  con- 
fessor,' which  is  only  etymologically  connected  with 
p,  ,       fravasi,    'guardian  spirit')   is    said  to 

'  '  have  first  subjugated  Persia  and  after- 

wards, little  by  little,  nearly  the  whole 
of  Asia.  At  last,  however,  the  Assyrian  power,  though 
already  on  its  decline,  proved  too  strong  for  him.  An 
expedition  against  a  king  of  Assur,  whom  Berossos  calls 
Saracos,  was  unsuccessful,  and  Phraortes  himself  suc- 
cumbed. We  may  accept  these  statements  as  historical, 
though  admitting  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in 
what  is  told  of  Phraortes'  conquests,  and  though  we 
cannot  explain  why  Sardanapalus  (Asur-bani-pal)  is 
called  Saracus.  For  it  is  this  king  only  who  can  be 
meant.  The  subjugation  of  Persia  most  probably  falls 
in  the  reign  of  Teispes  (Cispis) — who  is  the  first  Persian 
ruler,  called  by  Cyrus  the  Great  '  King  of  Ansan ' — or  a 
short  time  earlier.  Elam,  to  which  Ansan  certainly 
belonged,  had  just  been  annihilated  by  Asur-bani-pal, 
and  was  bereft  of  all  its  old  splendour  and  power  ;  it 
therefore  fell  an  easy  prey  to  a  young  and  valiant  nation 
like  the  Persians,  who,  though  unable  to  resist  the 
Median  conqueror,  may  have  striven  to  extend  their 
power,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  independ- 
ence. They  found  an  opportunity  to  do  so  in  the 
year  625  b.  c.  ,  when  at  the  same  time  Media  was 
defeated  by  Assyria  and  lost  its  king,  Asur-bani-pal 
died,  and  Babylon  under  Nabopolassar  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  Assur,  so  that  none  of  the  three  neighbouring 
powers  could  prevent  the  Persians  from  penetrating  into 
the  very  heart  of  Elam.  It  is  understood  that  a  large 
part  of  Elam  may  have  remained  independent  for  many 
years  afterwards. 

Jer.  49  35-38,  where  the  fall  of  Elam  is  prophesied,  and 
which  the  redactor  ascribes  to  Jeremiah  as  being  spoken  by 
him  about  597  B.C.,  cannot  refer  to  this  first  invasion  of  the 
Persians,  at  least  if  the  date  is  accurate.  Twelve  years  later 
Ezekiel  (3224)  speaks  of  Elam  as  having  already  descended 
into  Sheol.  [On  these  passages  see  Prophet.]  Ir.  226,  re- 
garded by  some  scholars  (Prasek,  and  others)  as  belonging 
to  this  time,  is  much  older  and  dates  from  the  time  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  Hezekiah.  Forty  years  later  Cyrus  the  Great 
was  master  of  the  whole  country. 

Phraortes'  son  and  successor  Cyaxares  (Uvakksatara) 
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saw  at  once  why  his  father,    though  victorious  in  his 
_  struggle    with     the    rude     and     semi- 

13*  fiMBSB eS'    barbarous    tribes    of    Iran'    was    over" 
come  by  the  veteran-warriors  of  such  a 

military  state  as  Assyria.    His  army  was,  in  fact,  deficient 

in  training  and  organisation.      Wishing  to  avenge  his 

father,  Cyaxares  set  himself  to  work,  divided  his  troops 

into  lancers,   archers,  and  horsemen,  and  fortified  his 

capital  Ecbatana  ( Hagmatana,  '  the  place  of  gathering  ' ). 

Then,  feeling  stronger,  he  renewed  his  attack,  defeated 

the  Assyrians  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  invested  Nineveh. 

Soon,   however,    he    had    to    raise   the  siege.      A   wild 

horde  of  those  northern  nomads,  included  by  the  Greeks 

under  the  common   name  of  Scythians  and  called  by 

the  Persians  Saka,  had  invaded  Media,  and  Cyaxares 

had  to  hurry  home. 

Whether  this  invasion  was  connected  with  that  other 
more  terrible  irruption  of  Scythians  by  which  western 
Asia  was  devastated,  is  not  certain.  The  Scythians 
with  whom  Cyaxares  had  to  deal  probably  came  from 
the  XE.  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and,  though  of  the  same 
kin  as  the  Iranians,  were  savage  or  at  least  barbarous 
nomads.  They  did  not  reign  in  Media,  for  Cyaxares 
was  neither  dethroned  nor  banished  by  them.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  domineered  over  the  peaceful 
householders,  and  as  a  kind  of  Janissaries  or  Mamelukes 
to  have  even  held  the  court  in  check.  It  is  said  that 
the  king  got  rid  of  them  by  killing  their  chiefs  at  a 
banquet,  after  having  made  them  drunk.  It  is  an  old 
and  very  common  folk-tale,  and  is  only  the  popular 
substitute  for  the  historical  fact  that  such  a  gang  of 
barbarians,  rendered  careless  by  an  easy  victory,  and 
enervated  by  indulging  too  freely  in  all  the  unwonted 
luxuries  of  civilised  life,  could  not  but  be  overpowered 
at  last  by  the  shrewd  policy  and  the  superior  tactics 
of  a  real  king.  It  seems  that  Cyaxares  did  not 
chase  the  Saka,  but  that  they  submitted  to  him  and 
joined  his  army.  In  a  few  years  this  result  was 
obtained.  The  whole  drama  was  played  between  the 
first  and  second  expeditions  to  Assyria.  The  second 
ended  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh  {607  or  606  B.C.),  the 
first,  preceded  by  the  military  reform,  cannot  have 
happened  much  earlier  than  620  B.C.,  625  or  624  being 
the  year  of  the  accession  of  Cyaxares.  If  Herodotus  is 
right  in  stating  that  the  Scythians  ruled  Asia  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  this  cannot  refer  to  Media,  where  they  did 
not  even  rule. 

Cyaxares  now  felt  able  to  renew  his  attack  on 
Assyria,  which,  though  no  more  than  a  shadow  of 
what  it  was  before,  still  hindered  the  Medes  in  extending 
their  empire  to  the  NW.  This  time  he  was  successful 
and  destroyed  Nineveh  about  607-606  B.C.  For  it 
was  to  Cyaxares,  not  to  Astyages,  as  Berossos  and 
those  who  depend  on  him  have  it,  that  the  fall 
of  the  old  imperial  city  was  due.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  Nabopolassar  and  his  Babylonians 
joined  the  Medes  as  allies  against  the  common  foe. 
Both  Ctesias  and  Berossos  tell  us  so,  and  even  without 
their  testimony  we  should  expect  it.  Allies  they  were, 
and  the  prince  royal  of  Babylon  was  married  to 
Cyaxares'  daughter.  The  rising  power  of  the  Chaldeans 
was  not  to  be  neglected,  and  on  the  other  side  it  was 
their  interest  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
against  a  dynasty  which,  though  paralysed,  always 
claimed  the  suzerainty  over  Babylonia.  If  Herodotus 
does  not  mention  the  Chaldeans,  he  may  have  followed 
a  one-sided  Medo-Persian  tradition.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Media  would  have  left  the  Chaldeans 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  southern  and  south- 
western provinces  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  which 
Nabopolassar' s  great  son  not  only  maintained,  but 
extended,  if  they  had  remained  inactive  in  this  final 
struggle  for  the  hegemony  of  Western  Asia.  At  any 
rate,  Media  played  the  principal  part,  and  it  would 
now  direct  its  victorious  arms  against  Armenia,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  the  rich  and  mighty  kingdom  of  the  Lydians. 
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The  Lydian  frontier,  however,  was  destined  to  be  the 
limit  of  the  Median  conquests.  After  five  years  of 
fighting  the  war  was  still  undecided,  and  both  parties 
seem  to  have  been  rather  tired  of  it,  At  least,  when, 
on  28th  May  585,  a  great  battle,  probably  near  the 
Halys,  was  interrupted  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun — ■ 
the  same  that  Thales  the  Milesian  is  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted— they  accepted  it  as  a  divine  warning  and  ceased 
all  hostilities.  Syennesis  of  Cilicia,  probably  chosen 
by  Lydia,  and  Nebuchadrezzar,  erroneously  called 
Labynetus  by  Herodotus,  chosen  by  Media,  acted  as 
arbiters,  and  peace  was  concluded  by  their  mediation. 
Astyages,  who  seems  in  the  meantime  to  have  ascended 
the  throne,  since  Phraortes  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
year  of  the  battle,  married  the  daughter  of  Alyattes,  the 
king  of  Lydia. 

Astyages   {lUnvegu   in    the    Nab.    Cyr.    Annals,    cp 
Ctesias'    Astyigas)   is    called    by    the  Greeks    (Herod., 

14.  Astyages,  f scK  fers-  766/->  a  =°n  °f  ^raortes. 
fift*  RRn        Since,  however,  he  is  called  by  the  Baby- 
lonians   king    of    the    Ummanmanda — ■ 

which,  whatever  it  may  mean,  cannot  have  indicated  the 
Medes,  but  rather  (probably)  the  Scythians,  as  Cyrus  is 
said  to  have  slain  the  numerous  Ummanmanda  with  his 
few  troops — since  moreover  the  rebels,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Darius,  rose  in  Media  and  Sagartia  do  not  call  them- 
selves sons  of  Astyages,  but  pretend  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  Cyaxares,  Winckler  [Unters.  z.  alt.  Gesch. 
124/;)  suggests,  that  Astyages  was  neither  the  son 
nor  the  lawful  successor  of  Phraortes,  but  revived  the 
Scythian  supremacy  in  Media.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  hypothesis  is  very  alluring.  To  the  arguments  of 
Winckler  may  be  added,  that  Cyrus  himself,  in  his 
cylinder,  glories  in  having  defeated  the  Guti,  the 
nomads  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  widespread  Umman- 
manda, the  nomads  of  Iran,  so  that  he  himself  seems 
to  have  regarded  his  conquest  of  Media  as  the  liberation 
of  that  country  from  the  yoke  of  a  usurper.  The  man 
who  delivered  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of  Astyages 
into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  Harpagus,  belonged  to  the 
royal  family.  Finally,  the  name  of  Astyages  has  no 
Iranian  sound,  and  is  altogether  unlike  those  of  his 
predecessors.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Astyages'  reign  seems 
not  to  have  been  1  glorious  one.  The  only  thing  we 
know  of  it  is,  that  he  encroached  on  the  dominions  of 
Babylonia,  then  weakened  by  internal  troubles  and  by 
the  government  of  l  mere  antiquary,  and  placed  a 
garrison  in  Harran,  which  the  Chaldean  kings  regarded 
as  belonging  to  their  empire.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
Persians  under  Cyrus  revolted,  the  Ummanmanda  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire  were  ordered  home  to  reinforce 
the  army.  Astyages  may  at  the  outset  have  defeated 
the  Persians,  and  even  have  chased  them  as  far  as 
Pasargadse  ;  we  could  believe  it,  if  it  were  not  Ctesias 
who  told  it.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Astyages'  own 
troops  gave  him  up  to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  man  who 
betrayed  him  was  Harpagus,  whom  Cyrus  afterwards 
rewarded  by  bestowing  on  him  an  all  but  royal  dignity 
in  Asia  Minor.  In  this  the  Babylonian  account  and 
Herodotus  agree  ;   they  are  mutually  complementary. 

The    history    of  the   Median    empire,    very   little  of 

which   unfortunately    is    known,    is    interesting  as    the 

._  first   attempt    of   an   Aryan  or   Indo- 

15.  Significance  European    people    to    found    a    great 
01  lVieaian         an(j    conquering    monarchy.      But    it 

empire.  was  not  j^^]-,  more  than  an  attempt. 

In  itself,  the  Median  empire  had  no  such  great  import- 
ance. Compared  with  the  Assyrian  empire  which 
preceded,  or  with  the  Persian  which  followed  it,  it  seems 
rather  insignificant.  It  did  not  supplant  the  Assyrians, 
for  this  had  been  done  already  by  the  Chaldeans. 
All  it  could  do,  and  this  only  after  having  failed  at  first 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  was,  to  give 
the  death-blow  to  the  dying  capital  of  the  old  empire, 
and  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  booty  It  was  un- 
able to  conquer  Lydia  and  felt  obi  ged  to  respect  the 
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still  mighty  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar.  Still,  what  it 
achieved  was  by  no  means  contemptible.  It  liberated 
Iran  from  the  Semitic  suzerainty  ;  it  united  the  ever 
quarrelling  tribes  under  a  central  power  ;  it  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  higher  civilisation,  and  so  paved  the 
way  for  that  Persian  empire,  which  in  a.  short  time 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  outrival,  the  once  supreme 
monarchies  of  Babylon  and  Assyria. 

With  the  title  king  of  '  Ansan  and  Parsu,'  Cyrus,  a 
descendant  of  Achaemenes  {Hakhamanis),  ascended  the 
16  Cvrus  tnrone  of  the  enipire-  This  does  not  mean 
*  '  that  a  new  monarchy,  the  Persian,  sup- 
planted the  Median,  but  rather  that  there  was  a  change 
of  dynasty,  by  which  the  Median  was  developed  into  a 
Medo- Persian  empire,  differingfrom  the  former  only  in  this, 
that  the  Persian  branch,  hitherto  subject,  was  henceforth 
uppermost.  The  Greeks  make  scarcely  any  difference 
between  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the  latter  ever  re- 
garded the  Medes  as  their  nearest  kin,  and,  provided 
they  respected  the  Persian  supremacy,  treated  them 
with  marked  distinction,  and  entrusted  them  with  high 
offices  and  honours. 

Cyrus  (O.  Pers.  KuruS'm  the  nominative,  Bab.  Kuraf) 
was  certainly  of  royal  descent. 

When  Herodotus  makes  him  the  son  of  a  private  Persian 
noble  married  to  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  and  Ctesias  the 
son  of  a  common  herdsman,  they  only  repeat  two  different 
traditions  of  a  popular  story,  such  as  Orientals  especially — and 
not  only  they — like  to  tell  about  the  origin  of  great  monarchs 
and  conquerors,  who,  from  an  obscure  and  modest  position, 
unexpectedly  rose  to  large  power  and  world-wide  renown.  (See 
Cyrus,  §  i,  to  which  must  be  added,  that  Darius  calls  Hakha- 
manis' the  father  of  Cyrus's  great-grandfather  CiSpiS,  who  is 
therefore  not  merely  his  descendant ;  he  always  distinguishes 
between  jwtra,  'son,'  and  taum&ya,  '  of  the  family,  descendant 
of.') 

After  having  taken  Ecbatana,  the  first  care  of  Cyrus 
should  have  been  to  secure  his  supremacy  over  the 
Iranian  provinces  of  the  Median  dominion.  Before  he 
could  bring  this  to  an  end,  however,  he  was  compelled  to 
wait  for  a  more  convenient  season,  since  Crcesus,  the  king 
of  the  Lydians,  had  invaded  Cappadocia  and  devastated 
certain  cities  which,  by  the  treaty  between  Alyattes  and 
Astyages,  belonged  to  the  Medes.  Cyrus  hurried  to 
the  frontier,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  district  of 
Pteria,  near  Sinope,  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
remained  undecided.  Crcesus,  however,  seeing  that 
the  Persian  army  exceeded  his  own  in  number,  thought 
it  wiser  to  retreat,  and  to  wait  till  the  auxiliary  troops 
of  his  allies,  on  which  he  reckoned,  should  have  arrived. 
But  he  made  the  mistake  of  disdaining  his  enemy,  and 
disbanded  his  army,  feeling  sure  that  Cyrus  would  not 
venture  to  march  upon  Sardis.  This  proved  a  fatal 
error.  The  Persian  army  advanced  with  great  speed, 
invested  the  capital,  and  took  it  within  a  fortnight. 
Crcesus  was  taken  prisoner,  but  not  put  to  death  by 
the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  kindly,  and  even 
assigned  him  a  city  for  his  living. 

The  well-known  narrative  of  Herodotus  and  Xanthus  about 
the  pyre  on  which  Crcesus  was  to  be  burned  with  some  of  his 
subjects,  but  from  which  he  was  released  by  Cyrus's  curiosity 
and  the  favour  of  the  gods,  cannot  be  regarded  as  history. 
Ctesias,  though  not  partial  to  Cyrus,  knows  nothing  of  it,  but 
ascribes  the  liberation  of  Croesus  to  another  miracle. 

Cyrus  being  now  master  of  Lydia,  returned  to  his 
country,  where  much  had  still  to  be  done  before  the 
whole  of  Iran  had  submitted  to  his  rule.  The  conquest 
of  the  Ionian  cities,  which  had  refused  to  accept  his 
suzerainty  instead  of  that  of  the  Lydians,  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  valorous  Lydians,  he  left  to  his  generals, 
principally  to  Harpagus.  Even  the  government  of 
Lydia,  where  there  was  a  single  and  last  revolt,  was  safe 
in  their  hands. 

It  was  only  (seven  or  eight  years  after  the  fall  of 
Sardis)  in  539  that  Cyrus  could  venture  to  grapple  with 
the  power  which  even  Cyaxares  had  not  dared  to 
assail  —  Babylon.  The  overthrow  of  this  monarchy 
and  the  capture  of  the  imperial  city  is  related  elsewhere 
(see  Darius,  2  ;  Babylonia,  §  69).     It  brought  Cyrus 
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to  the  acme  of  his  power,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to 
extend  it  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  S.  of  Asia 
Minor.  There  is  no  record  of  any  serious  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  nations  subject  to  Babylon  ;  and  certainly 
the  Phoenician  cities,  though  so  often  rebellious  against 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  seem  to  have  borne  the 
light  yoke  of  the  Persians  without  reluctance. 

On   Cyrus's  relations    to    the    Hebrews    see  Cyrus, 

§§  3-6. 

Next  to  nothing  is  known  about  Cyrus's  doings  after 
the  fall  of  Babylon  in  538.  It  appears  that  he  did  not 
make  it  his  residence,  but  installed  his  son  Cambyses  as 
viceroy,  preferring  to  live  at  Susa,  and  especially  perhaps 
at  his  own  Persian  capital  Pasargadse,  which  he  had 
built  and  adorned  out  of  the  plunder  of  Ecbatana. 
Probably  he  was  for  most  of  the  time  engaged  in 
one  or  another  military  expedition.  He  died  on  the 
battlefield  about  529,  nobody  knows  where,  and  the 
various  sources  mention  different  names  for  the  remote 
and  barbarous  tribe  which  at  last  defeated  and  killed 
him.  Whether  his  tomb  at  Pasargadas  [Murghdb)  was 
only  a  mausoleum  erected  by  his  son  to  his  memory, 
or  whether  it  really  contained  his  last  remains,  it  is 
difficult  to  say. 

Cyrus  was  neither  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant  he  is  represented 
in  some  stories  current  among  the  Greeks,  nor  the  ideal  ruler  of 
Xenophon's  Cyro/>a>dia.  It  may  be  even  doubted  whether  he 
was  a  great  ruler,  as  he  seems  not  to  have  done  much  for  the 
organisation  of  his  colossal  empire.  But  that  he  broke  with  the 
hated  Assyro-Babylonian  system,  respected  every  nationality, 
allowed  every  people  to  retain  its  own  religion,  laws,  customs, 
language  in  its  own  home,  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
large  views  and,  as  such,  a  real  statesman,  highminded  and 
generous,  an  Aryan  of  the  Aryans.  At  any  rate  he  was  a 
great  commander,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  also  a 
good  tactician,  one  of  those  military  geniuses  who  are  born, 
not  made. 

Cambyses  {Kambujiya,  or  perhaps  better  Kabujiyo), 
the  son  of  Cyrus  and  Kassandana  {also  of  Achaemenian 
17  Pnmhv  a  descent),  followed  his  father  as  ruler  of  the 
"  *  empire,  and  devoted  the  first  four  years 
of  his  reign  to  the  preparation  of  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  which,  as  long  as  it  was  independent,  threatened 
his  south-western  frontier.  Polycrates  of  Samos,  the  kings 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  Phoenician  cities  were  his  allies,  and 
with  their  help  he  gathered  a  large  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  Halicarnassian  Phanes,  who,  till  then  in  Egyptian 
service,  had  gone  over  to  him.  Before  he  left  Persia, 
Cambyses  secretly  killed  his  own  brother  Bardiya,  called 
Smerdis  by  the  Greeks,  who  therefore,  according  to  an 
ingenious  remark  of  Noldeke,  cannot  have  been  the 
governor  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Iran,  as  Ctesias 
pretends.  Then  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  entered  Egypt,  defeated  the  Egyptian  army  near 
Pelusium,  and  was  soon  the  lord  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Egyptian  priests  represented  him  to  Herodotus  as 
a  brutal  and  cruel  tyrant,  an  epileptic,  unable  to  com- 
mand his  passions,  as  rude  to  his  own  wife  and  kin  as 
to  others,  a  scoffer,  who  laughed  at  the  images  of  Ptah 
in  Memphis,  burned  the  mummy  of  Amasis,  and  with 
impious  hand  killed  the  sacred  Apis.  On  the  contrary, 
genuine  Egyptian  monuments  depict  him  as  a  pious 
worshipper  of  those  same  gods,  and  a  high  priest  of  Sais 
praises  him  as  the  protector  of  his  cult.  The  official  repre- 
sentation on  one  side,  popular  gossip,  inspired  by  national 
hate,  on  the  other, — neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
to  be  trusted.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  Cambyses' 
action  in  Egypt  was  unwise  and  impolitic,  and  that  he 
could  not  control  his  violent  passions.  Certain  it  is, 
that  even  at  home  he  was  not  popular.  His  successor 
Darius  states  that  as  soon  as  the  king  had  left  his 
country  a  rebellious  spirit  showed  itself  in  all  the 
provinces,  Persia  and  Media  not  excepted.  At  last  a 
Magus,  called  Gaumata  (Gometes,  Justin),  who  knew 
of  the  murder  of  Bardiya,  and  indeed  may  have  per- 
petrated it  himself,  put  forth  a  claim  to  be  the  real 
Smerdis,  and  was  speedily  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  whole  empire.  Those  who  doubted  kept  silent, 
for  they  knew  that  their  life  was  in  danger,  the  Magian 
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having  killed  every  one  to  whom  the  secret  was  known. 
That  he  really  reigned  is  proved  by  Babylonian  contract 
tables  dated  from  the  first  year  of  Barziya.  In  the 
meantime  Cambyses  was  hurrying  home,  though  not  yet 
aware  of  all  that  had  happened  ;  but  when  the  terrible 
news  reached  him  in  Syria,  he  killed  himself. 

Upon  this  a  member  of  a  side -branch  of  the 
Achsemenids,  named  Darius  [Ddravavaus),  son  of 
.  Hystaspes  (  ViStdspa),  aided  by  six  other  re- 
18.  Darius.  presentatives  of  the  highest  Persian  nobility, 
succeeded  in  murdering  the  false  Smerdis,  and  ascended 
the  throne  (522).  (Cp  Darius.)  Darius  states  in  his 
inscription  at  Behistun,  that  he  restored  the  temples  the 
Mage  had  destroyed  and  set  right  everything  else  that  the 
usurper  had  altered  ;  though  it  is  not  clear  what  kind  of 
religious  and  social  reforms  *  Smerdis '  had  introduced. 
This,  however,  was  only  a  first  step.  An  arduous  task 
awaited  the  )roung  king.  A  spirit  of  rebellion  was  fer- 
menting through  the  whole  empire.  '  There  was  much 
lying  in  the  land.'  In  nearly  every  province,  except  those 
of  western  Asia,  a  pretender  rose,  and  had  to  be  put  down. 
The  history  of  these  struggles  and  of  the  pacification  of 
the  empire  cannot  be  narrated  here  in  detail.  Nor  can 
we  follow  Darius  in  his  useless  and  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scythians,  his  crushing  of  the 
Ionian  revolt,  and  his  war  with  Greece  ;  all  this  rather 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Greece  than  to  that  of  Persia. 

Darius  was  not  so  great  a  general  as  Cyrus,  but  he  was 
a  greater  king.  He  defined  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Satraps  {Khsathrapdvan,  is-n^nx),  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  who  were  allowed  a  large  autonomy,  but 
were  controlled  by  the  'eye  of  the  king,'  the  first 
counsellor  of  the  realm  or  other  high  officials,  and, 
though  themselves  commanders  of  an  army  corps,  were 
held  in  check  by  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses,  im- 
mediately under  the  king's  command.  To  keep  the 
reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  central  power, 
Darius  constructed  a  net  of  highways  and  instituted  a 
regular  system  of  posts.  He  substituted  a  new  and 
better  coinage  for  that  of  the  Lydians,  which  was  more 
primitive ;  did  his  best  to  promote  navigation  and 
commerce — for  example,  by  digging  a  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Instead  of  the  compulsory 
presents  which  had  in  the  olden  time  been  extorted 
from  the  population,  he  assigned  taxes  for  each  province. 
The  Persian  nobles  sneered  at  this  and  called  the  king 
a  chaffer  (k&tttjXos)  ;  it  seemed  to  them  undignified, 
just  as  the  mediaeval  knights  would  have  thought  it ;  but 
the  people  and  certainly  the  state  profited  by  it.  Darius 
did  not  enlarge  the  empire  of  Cyrus  ;  but  he  maintained 
it  under  great  difficulties,  and  made  it  into  an  organised 
state.  He  could  not  indeed  undo  the  mischief  wrought 
in  Egypt  by  Cambyses  ;  his  wise  policy  and  accumulated 
favours  could  not  withhold  it  from  revolting ;  but 
perhaps  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  recovered 
possession  of  it.  The  character  of  Darius  stands  very 
high ;  even  the  Greeks,  whose  national  feelings  he 
severely  hurt,  spoke  of  him  with  respect.  And  it  was 
no  vain  boast  when  he  claimed  to  have  been  neither  a 
liar  nor  a  despot,  but  to  have  ruled  according  to  the  law. 
Unhappily,  the  son  who  succeeded  Darius  on  the 
throne  was  in  all  points  his  inferior — Xerxes  ( A'hSaydrSd), 
19  Xerxes  w^°  rei&ne<l  from  485-464.  He  is  the  king 
called  Ahasweros  in  the  book  of  Esther  (cp 
Ahasuerus).  With  him  the  decline  of  the  monarchy 
began,  and  it  was  only  the  solid  foundation  Darius  I. 
had  given  it  that  held  it  together  for  so  long  a  time. 

Of  Persian  history  after  Darius  we  know  nothing 
except  from  foreign,  and  especially  Greek,  sources. 
Some  of  his  successors  record  in  their  inscriptions  the 
buildings  they  erected,  either  for  their  own  use  or  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  and  Xerxes,  like  his  father,  gives 
a  list  of  the  nations  he  ruled  ;  but  upon  the  events 
of  their  reign  they  are  silent.  Their  struggles  with  the 
Greeks,  who  more  than  once  withstood  them  bravely,  and 
whom  they  never  were  able  to  subjugate,  belong  to  the 
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most  interesting  parts  of  ancient  oriental  history,  but  do 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  Perhaps 
the  Greeks,  if  they  had  been  less  divided  by  internal  dis- 
sensions and  had  not  had  so  many  traitors  in  their  ranks, 
disappointed  in  their  ambition  and  greedy  for  money, 
might  have  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  Persians 
at  least  the  supremacy  of  Asia  Minor.  What  we  gather 
from  classic  writers  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Persian  court 
is  a  sad  history  of  alternate  weakness  and  cruelty,  cor- 
ruption, murders,  intrigues,  and  broken  faith.  The 
vainglorious  and  at  the  same  time  cowardly  Xerxes  was 
succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  {Artakkfothra)  I. ,  of  the  Long 
Hand,  under  whose  reign  Nehemiah  his  cupbearer  and 
Ezra  the  scribe  were  allowed  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  help 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  their  miserable  state  (cp 
Artaxerxes).  He  was  not  a  bad,  but  a  very  weak 
man,  governed  by  courtiers  and  women. 

We  may  pass  over  the  short  reign  of  Xerxes  II. ,  who 
was  murdered  like  his  namesake.      His  successor  was 

20  Dsriiifl  Darius  II.,  surnamed  Nothus,  who  left 
TT   Not  Tin  n  anil  tne  suPreme  power  in  the  hands  of  his 


his  successors. 


cruel  and  troublesome  sister  and  con- 


sort Parysatis.  Perhaps  if  she  had 
succeeded,  after  her  husband's  death,  in  putting  the 
sceptre  in  the  hands  of  her  beloved  son,  the  ambitious 
but  energetic  and  able  Cyrus,  the  fate  of  the  empire 
might  have  been  different.  But  Artaxerxes  II. ,  surnamed 
Mnemon,  ascended  the  throne,  and  during  the  long 
reign  (404-358)  of  this  mild  and  friendly  but  lazy 
monarch  the  power  of  Persia  rapidly  declined.  It  was 
he  who  suffered  the  foreign*  semi-idolatrous  cult  of  the 
goddess  called  Anahita  by  the  Iranians  to  be  introduced 
even  in  Media  and  Persia.  Under  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Ochus  (  Vahuka),  who  as  king  adopted  the  name 
Artaxerxes  III. ,  the  monarchy  seemed  to  revive.  Cruel, 
harsh,  murderous,  indifferent  as  to  the  means  which  he 
selected  to  realise  his  plans,  he  was  intensely  hated. 
By  his  energy  he  smothered  every  revolt,  humiliated 
the  Egyptians  (whom  he  deeply  offended  by  ridiculing 
and  persecuting  their  religion),  the  Phoenicians,  and 
probably  also  the  Jews  (cp  Isaiah  ii. ,  §§  9,  11,  21),  and 
really  restored  for  the  time  the  Persian  supremacy.  Just, 
however,  when  the  Macedonian  power  was  rising,  and 
with  it  the  greatest  danger  that  ever  threatened  the 
empire,  Artaxerxes  was  murdered  by  Bagoas,  an 
Egyptian  eunuch,  the  same  who  pacified  Judaea  in  348, 
and  (when  Johanan  the  high  priest  had  killed  his 
brother  Jesus)  entered  the  temple  to  the  great  offence 
of  the  pious  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7i,  §  297  ;  cp  Israel,  §  66). 
Bagoas  placed  on  the  throne  Arses  ;  but  when  the  king 
tried  to  get  rid  of  his  patron,  Bagoas  poisoned  him. 
Bagoas  then  gave  the  crown  to  a  great-grandson  of 
Darius  II.,  Darius  surnamed  Codomannus,  the  worst 
choice  he  could  well  have  made.  Only  a  Cyrus, 
perhaps  not  even  a  Darius  Hystaspis,  might  have 
held  his  own  against  the  terrible  onslaught  and  the 
tactics  of  such  a  general  as  Alexander  the  Great,  and  so 
saved  the  empire.  Here,  however,  was  a  king  no  better 
than  Xerxes,  valiant  perhaps  inordinary  fights,  but  quickly 
confused  in  great  emergencies,  and  in  no  wise  equal  to 
the  gigantic  task  imposed  on  his  weak  shoulders.  His 
tragic  fate  cannot  make  us  blind  to  his  great  faults  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  feel  disgusted  at  the 
burning  of  Persepolis  by  the  conqueror.  The  flames 
which  devoured  the  graceful  buildings  of  the  imperial 
city  were  to  announce  to  the  world  that  the  lance  of  the 
Persian,  which  formerly  reached  so  far,  now  lay  broken 
for  ever. 

The  best  surveys  of  Medo-Persian  history  down  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  are  those  of  Th.  Noldeke  (art.  '  Persia,'  Pt.  i.  in  £B{9) 

[reprinted  with  emendations  and  ad- 
21.     Bibliography,  ditions  in  Aufsatze  zur  fiers.    Gesch.  1, 

1884])' and  F.  Just!  ('  Geschichte  Irans,' 
in  Gr.  d.  iran.  Phtlotogie,  23-4  1900)  ;  cp  his  'Gesch.  d.  alt. 
Persiens  '  in  Oncken's  A  G  1 1  4.  F.  Spiegel,  Eran.  A  Ittrthmns- 
kunde,  2,  Bk.5,  pp.  236-632,  Masp.  3,  and  above  all  E.  Meyer's 
GA  1-3,  1884-1901  (cp  Entsteh.  and  Forschungen  z.  alt.  Gesch.  2 
437-511  [Chronology]),  should  also  be   consulted.     Interesting 
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monographs  are  (among  others) : — V.  Floigl,  Cyrus  und  Herodot 
(ioSi).  J-V.  Prasek,  Media  u.  d.  Hans  des  Kyaxares,  1890; 
I'orsc hungen  z.  Gesch.  d.  Altcrth.  1.  '  Kambyses  u.  d.  Ueber- 
lieferung,'  Leipz.  1897,3,  'Z.  Chronologie  d.  Kyros,'  '  Z.  der 
Behistuninschrift,'  1,  Leipz.  1900,  '  Die  ersten  Jahre  Dareios  des 
Hystaspiden,' u.s.w.,  in  Beitrage  z.  alt.  Gesch.,  ed.  by  C.  F. 
Lehmann,  i.,  1 26-50.  Th.  A.  Lincke's  endeavour  to  re- 
habilitate Cambyscs  in  Zitr  Losung  der  Kamhysesfrage  (1891) 
is  ingenious  but  not  convincing. 

The  O.  Pers.  cuneiform  inscriptions  first  deciphered  by  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson,  Lassen,  and  Benfey  have  been  satisfactorily  edited 
by  Fr.  Spiegel,  APK,  188  n2.'  ;  more  recently  by  Weissbach  and 
Bang  (1893).  Cp  Weissbach,  Die  Acliamenideninschriften 
zivt-iter  Art  (1890),  and  ttezold  and  Haupt,  Die  Ack.  Jnsckr. 
Babylon,  /t-jr*  (1882). 

For  the  bibliography  of  Zoroastrianistn,  seeZoROASTRiAxisM, 
and  Tiele,  Gesch.  v.  d.  Godsdienst  in  de  Oudhezd,  2,  1901. 

F.  B. ,  §  I  ;    C.  P.  T.  ,  §§  2-21. 

PERSIS  (nepcic  [Ti.  WH]),  probably  a  deaconess, 
commended  for  her  labours  in  the  Christian  cause 
(Rom.  16 12). 

PERUDA  (NTH?,  'separated';  (h&Aoyp*  M)- 
The  b'ne  Peruda,  a  group  of  '  Solomon's  servants '  (see 
special  article)  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezka  ii.,  §  9); 
Ezra  255  (RVmg.  Pekida  ;  <}>aSovpa.  [BA])  =  Neh.  7  57  (KTTS  ; 
EV  Perida  ;  tpepet&a  [BK],  <j>ap.  [A])=i  Esd.  5  33  (AV  Pharira, 
RV  Pharida,  RVmg.  Peruda  ;  <^ap[e]c5a  [BAJ). 

PESTILENCE.       The    different    biblical    terms    for 

pestilence  having  been  considered  elsewhere  (see  Dis- 

easks),   we  are    able   to  confine  our- 

1.  Frequency.  selves  here  to  historical  and  exegetical 
details.  The  frequency  of  pestik-nces  in  ancient  Pales- 
tine is  strikingly  shown  by  the  words  of  Gad,  '  David's 
seer,'  to  his  king,  '  Shall  seven  years  of  famine  come  to 
thee  in  thy  land?  or  wilt  thou  flee  three  months  before 
thy  foes  ?  or  shall  there  be  three  days'  pestilence  in  thy 
land?'  (2  S.  24i3).  There  is  no  doubt  a  gradation  in 
the  calamities  specified.  To  be  three  months  at  the 
mercy  of  a  victorious  foe,  burning  and  spoiling  in  all 
directions,  was  worse  than  even  seven  years  of  famine  ; 
and  even  three  days'  pestilence  of  the  most  acute  sort 
would  be  enough  to  destroy  or  to  weaken  a  large  part 
of  the  population  of  a  city.  The  less  severe  calamity 
would  also  be  more  frequent  than  those  which  were  more 
destructive.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  famine, 
desolation  from  war,  and  pestilence,  were  three  well- 
known  terrors,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  1  K.  837,  Ezek. 
5  12 17,  Am.  4  ro,  in  which  these  three  calamities  are  again 
given  as  parallel  misfortunes. 

The  last  of  these  passages  (Am.  4 10)  is  historically 

very  suggestive.     EV  renders  '  I  have  sent  among  you  the 

pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt '  (^-rn 

2.  Egypt.  Dn>.0).  G  A  Smith,  'by  way  of  Egypt.' 
•  A  pestilence  '  would  be  better.  It  is  a  pestilence  of  a 
bad  type  that  is  meant,  just  as  in  Is.  1026^  the  'rod 
lifted  up  in  the  manner  of  Egypt  is  '  a  divine  judicial 
act  such  as  Egypt  experienced.'  The  NE.  corner  of 
the  Nile  delta  was  justly  regarded  in  antiquity  as  the 
home  of  the  plague.  G.  A.  Smith  has  well  described 
the  conditions  which  favoured  the  outbreak  of  plague  in 
that  district. 

'The  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile  then  entered  the  sea  at 
Pelusium,  and  supplied  a  great  stretch  of  mingled  salt  and  fresh 
water  under  a  high  temperature  [always  accompanied  by  fevers, 
as  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico].  To  the  W.  there  is  the  swampy 
L>dta;  and  on  the  Asiatic  side  sandhills  with  only  brackish 
wells.  Alijng  the  coast  there  appear  to  have  been  always  a 
number  of  lagoons,  separated  from  the  sea  by  low  bars  of  sand, 
and  used  as  salt-pans.  In  Greek  and  Roman  times  the  largest 
of  these  was  known  as  the  Serbonian  Bog  or  Marsh.  ...  In 
Justinian's  time,  the  "  Bog"  was  surrounded  by  communities  of 
salt-makers  and  fish-curers ;  filthy  villages  of  underfed  and 
imbecile  people,  who  always  had  disease  among  them.  The 
extremes  of  temperature  are  excessive."  * 

In  such  a  country  plague  must  always  have  been 
ready  to  break  out,  and  the  infection  must  often  have 
been  brought  by  trading  caravans  to  Palestine.  This 
illustrates,  not  only  Am.  4 10,  but  also  a  passage  mistrans- 
lated both  in  AV  and  in  RV,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  traditional  prejudice  of  the  Mosaic  authorship   of 

1  HG  157.     Cp  Book  of  Isaiah,  1  361. 
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Deuteronomy.  The  threat  which  is  dramatically  attached 
to  the  non-observance  of  the  Deuteronomic  law  is  that 
Yahwe  will  bring  upon  Israel  '  all  the  diseases  of  Egypt 
which  thou  wast  (not  'art')  afraid  of  (Dt.  28 60). 

It  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  consequences  of  plagues 
that  we  have  so  little  historical  evidence  as  to  particular 
„,  outbreaks  of  pestilence  in  ancient  Palestine. 
3.  01  rpne  referenL.es  to  plagues  in  Ex.  11 4 
references.  Vl29fm  ^the  Tenth  Hague),  Nu.  11 33 
(sickness  following  the  quails),  25 18  26 1  (plague  through 
Baal-peor ) ,  belong  to  a  cycle  of  highly  legendary  didactic 
narratives  (see  Plagues  [Ten]).  The  story  of  the  boils 
in  1  S.  09-12 1  is  also  legendary.  The  honour  of  the  ark 
of  God  had  to  be  rescued  ;  the  offenders  against  the 
sanctity  of  Yahwe  are  naturally  punished  by  pestilence, 
and  possibly  would  have  been  represented  as  so  punished, 
even  had  they  dwelt  in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  and  not  in 
a  part  which  was  closely  connected  with  Egypt  by  the 
avenues  of  commerce.2  The  passage  describing  the 
punishment  of  David's  numbering  of  the  people  (2  S.  24) 
is  also  a  didactic  narrative  ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  a 
pestilence  may  have  coincided  chronologically  with  the 
unpopular  act  of  the  king.  A  more  authentic  witness 
to  a  pestilence  is  the  retrospective  statement  of  Amos 
(4io),  referring  to  N.  Israel.  Lastly,  we  have  the 
famous  reference  to  a  pestilence  by  which  Sennacherib's 
army  suffered  greatly  in  2  K.  19  35  (  =  Is.  3736)  —  a. 
reference  which,  in  the  light  of  literary  and  historical 
criticism,  is  most  probably  altogether  legendary. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a  little  on  the  Sennacherib 
passage,  because  of  the  new  tradition  which  has  sprung 

„  ...  .  ,  up  among  critics,  to  the  effect  that  the 

4.  Criticism  01  main  faa  of  2  K    has  received  inde. 

bennac  e  pendent  confirmation  from  an  Egyptian 

pestilence.  source.  Herodotus,  indeed,  says  (2 141) 
that  when  Sennacherib,  '  king  of  the  Arabians  and 
Assyrians, '  invaded  Egypt  and  besieged  Pelusium  in  the 
days  of  king  Sethos,  field-mice  gnawed  the  quivers  and 
shield-handles  of  the  invaders,  who  fled  precipitately. 
As  Skinner  puts  the  common  theory — 

*  Since  the  mouse  was  among  the  Egyptians  a  symbol  of  pes- 
tilence, we  may  infer  that  the  basis  of  truth  in  the  legend  was 
a  deadly  epidemic  in  the  Assyrian  camp  ;  and  this  is  the  form 
of  calamity  which  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  terms  of  the 
biblical  narrative.  The  scene  of  the  disaster  is  not  indicated  in 
the  OT  record,  and  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  supposition  that 
it  took  place,  as  in  the  Egyptian  legend,  in  the  plague-haunted 
marshes  of  Pelusium  '  (fsa.  i.-xxxix.,  p.  275). 

To  this  view  there  are  several  strong  objections. 
(i)The  mouse  was  not  a  symbol  of  pestilence;  it  is 
unwise  to  attempt  to  prove  this  by  such  a  late  authority 
as  Horapollo  (lso),  and  such  an  obscure  and  corrupt 
narrative  as  that  in  1  S.  6  (see  Emerods).  The  story 
of  the  field-mice  is  merely  a  mythological  way  of  saying 
that  Horus,  to  whom  the  mouse  was  sacred,  repelled 
the  foes  of  Egypt  in  an  unaccountable  way.3  (2)  The 
theory  takes  no  account  of  the  composite  character  of 
the  Hebrew  story.  Two  narratives  of  Sennacherib's 
dealings  with  Hezekiah  have  been  welded  together. 
According  to  the  one  (Is.  36i-37o),  a  report  which  Sen- 
nacherib heard,  while  still  at  Lachish,4  caused  him  to  move 
camp,  and  depart  on  his  return  to  Nineveh  ( '  Isa. '  SBOT 
[Eng.  ],  p.  49).     According  to  the  other  (Is.  379^-213336), 

1  The  text  has  suffered  in  transmission  (see  Emerods). 

2  G.A.Sm.  (//G  158/!)  supports  the  historicity  of  the  narrative 
by  the  considerations  that  Philistia  was  closely  connected  with 
Egypt,  and  that  armies  are  specially  liable  to  infection.  The 
Philistines,  he  thinks,  were  struck  'while  they  were  in  camp 
against  Israel.'  If  so,  the  tradition  in  1  S.  5  seems  to  be  not 
quite  accurate  (see  £7'.  6,  9,  10). 

3  Use  was  made  of  the  essay  of  A.  Lang  on  Apollo  and  the 
Mouse  in  Custom  and  Myth  by  the  present  writer  in  his  Introd. 
to  Isaiah,  333.  More  recently,  Meinhold  has,  with  German 
elaborateness,  worked  on  the  same  lines  {Die  Jes.-erzahhingen, 
Jes.  36-H'.'i  33-42).  He  is  not  perfectly  clear  on  the  narrative  of 
1  S.  5  /.,  but  inclines  to  follow  Klostermann.  In  the  article 
Emerods,  the  investigation  of  the  textual  problems  has  been 
carried  further.  Wellhausen's  treatment  of  the  text  of  I  S.  5  6 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

4  2  K.  19  8  (Is.  37  8)  has  been  recast  by  the  editor.  See 'Isa.' 
SBOT  (Eng.),  I.e. 
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on  the  night  after  Isaiah  had  prophesied  Sennacherib's 
failure  to  enter  Jerusalem,  a  destroying  angel  went  out 
and  slew  185,000  warriors  in  the  Assyrian  camp.  Both 
narratives  are  very  late,  but  the  former  (rumour),  being 
less  didactic,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  latter  (pestilence). 
For  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  pestilence,1  see 
Hezekiah,  §  2. 

The  prism-inscription  of  Sennacherib  may  also  be 
quoted  against  the  historicity  of  the  pestilence  narrative. 
If  Hezekiah  troubled  himself  to  send  a  special  messenger 
with  tribute  to  Nineveh,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that 
Sennacherib  had  been  compelled  to  return  by  a  calamity 
which  almost  destroyed  his  army,  and  would  doubtless 
be  regarded  by  Hezekiah  as  a  special  act  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  contemporary  history  of  Assyria  confirms 
the  accuracy  of  the  '  rumour'  narrative.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Sennacherib  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  in 
counteracting  the  restless  Chaldcean  princes,  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  the  rumour  which  caused  him  to  move 
camp  from  Lachish  was  really  concerned  with  the 
machinations  of  these  opponents.  The  assassination 
of  Sennacherib  in  the  first  narrative,  too,  is  undoubtedly 
historical.  Not  knowing  of  it,  the  second  narrator  was 
obliged  to  represent  the  pestilence  as  a  just  punishment 
of  the  enemy  of  Yahwe. 

Many  writers  have  held  that  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah, 

referred  to  in  2  K.  20   (Is.  38),   was  the  plague  ;  and 

<V  tm  f  some'  following  Hitzig,  have  supposed 

'  .  .  ,         that  it  was  a  case  of  the  same  plague 

as  the  Assyrian  army  is  said  to  have 
suffered  from,  which  '  had  got  among  the  people 
of  the  country,  as  sickness  in  the  train  of  an  army 
usually  does. '  This  view  is  at  first  sight  plausible. 
The  compiler  of  the  '  second  (the  pestilence)  narrative  ' 
certainly  held  it  (cp  '  Isa. '  SBOT),  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  Is.  386,  which  implies  that  Jerusalem  is  in  great 
danger  from  the  Assyrians.  This,  however,  is,  if  recent 
criticism  may  be  followed,  an  error.  The  embassy  of 
Merodach  Baladan  must  have  preceded  the  Assyrian 
invasion.  It  cannot  have  had  any  smaller  motive  than 
the  wish  to  organise  a  general  resistance  to  Assyria  (see 
Merodach-baladan).2 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  to  accept  the 
compiler's  arrangement  of  his  material,  any  more  than 
we  always  accept  the  arrangement  of  material  in  a 
gospel.  The  idea  of  the  writer  of  2  K.  19  35  is  that  the 
Assyrians  who  were  attacked  by  the  plague  died  sud- 
denly. The  boil  (sikfn)  of  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  lasted 
some  little  time,  and  need  not  have  been  a  plague-boil. 
There  are  various  boil-diseases,  sometimes  called  after 
the  respective  cities  where  they  are  prevalent.  That  of 
Hezekiah  may,  for  instance,  have  been  a  malignant 
carbuncle,  for  which  (not  less  than  for  a  plague-boil)  a. 
poultice  of  figs  would  be  an  appropriate  remedy. 

Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  3  has  been  led  to  view  the  disease 
as  '  tonsilitis'  from  the  similarity  of  some  of  the  symptoms 
described  in  the  Song  of  Hezekiah  (Is.  3810-20)  with 
those  of  some  cases  of  quinsy.  Unfortunately,  the 
connection  of  the  Song  with  an  event  in  the  life  of 
Hezekiah  is  plainly  a  scribe's  fiction,  and  the  psalm,  as 
we  may  call  it,  should  be  grouped  with  other  national 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance.  We  should 
hardly  think  of  discussing  the  symptoms  of  disease  im- 
plied in  Ps.  6  30  and  88.  1.  K.  C. 

PESTLE  (^V),  Prov.  27  22.     See  Mortar. 

PETER.     See  Simon  Peter. 

PETER,  THE  EPISTLES  OF.  i  Peter.—  The  so- 
called  first  General  Epistle  of  Peter  is  addressed  to  '  the 

Gesenius  has  already  explained  this.  It  should  be  observed 
that  in  Is.  3736  the  words  'that  night'  (see  2  K.  19 35)  are 
omitted. 

Cp  Che.  Intr.  Is.  221,  227  ;  Marti,  Jesaia,  265. 
3  Sir   Risdon   Bennett.    M.U..    The   Diseases  0/ the  Bible. 
144. 
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elect  who  are  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  in  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Capadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.'  The  hypo- 
1  First  Peter  •  ^les's  l^at  tne  letter  was  written  by 
its  readers  '  Simon  Peter  naturally  carries  with  it  the 
presumption  that  the  persons  addressed 
were  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  expression  'sojourners 
of  the  dispersion'  (7rape7Ti5^ois  diao-iropas,  li)  lends  it 
some  support.  But  'sojourners'  (cp  2n  ;  Heb.  11 13)  is 
probably  employed  figuratively  of  Christians  in  general 
as  earthly  pilgrims  or  strangers,  and  Weiss  stands 
almost  alone  in  supporting  the  opinion  that  the  writer 
had  in  mind  as  his  readers  communities  composed  chiefly 
of  Jewish  Christians.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
provinces  referred  to  were  the  field  of  the  Pauline 
mission,  and  the  improbability  that  there  were  separate 
Jewish-Christian  churches  there,  the  epistle  contains  un- 
mistakable indications  that  it  was  addressed  to  gentile 
believers,  to  whom  alone  are  applicable  the  references 
to  former  practices  and  errors  (1 1418  2o/.  43/. ).  The 
readers  are  represented  as  persons  who  had  not  seen 
Jesus,  who  had  been  '  redeemed '  from  a.  former  '  vain 
manner  of  life '  and  'called  out  of  darkness,'  and  who 
as  strangers  and  foreigners  had  a  '  time  of  sojourn  '  to 
accomplish  in  the  world,  whilst  their  true  fatherland  was 
heaven. 

The  epistle  has  been  variously  interpreted  as  to  its 
object.  On  the  ground  of  I1225  and  5i2,  it  has  been 
2  Ohieet  mamtame^  that  the  author,  whether  Peter 
■*  '  or  another,  wished  to  establish  in  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by 
Paul,  the  authority  of  this  apostle,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
confirmed  by  the  approval  of  the  great  '  pillar '  of  the 
Jewish  Christian  community,  and  to  show  the  essential 
agreement  of  the  two.  This  view  has  been  to  some 
extent  supported  by  a  few  scholars  who  believe  that 
Peter  was  the  author  of  the  epistle.  To  the  older 
Tubingen  school  the  writing  had  no  other  object  than 
to  mediate  between  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  factions  in 
the  early  church.  Schwegler  accordingly  says  of  the 
epistle  that  '  it  is  an  apology  for  Paulinism  written  by  a 
follower  of  Paul  for  the  adherents  of  Peter — an  apology 
which  was  effected  simply  that  an  exposition  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  might  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  Peter ' 
[Nackap.  Zeitalter,  22).  A  testimony  from  Peter  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  Paul  was  regarded  from  this  point  of 
view  as  a.  very  effective  means  of  reconciling  the 
adherents  of  the  two  great  teachers.  If,  however,  such 
were  the  object  of  the  writer,  it  is  to  say  the  least  sur- 
prising that  he  did  not  make  it  more  apparent  and  con- 
spicuous. The  passages  referred  to  are  too  vague  to 
admit  of  any  such  special  application,  and  nothing 
seems  to  be  farther  from  the  writer's  thought  in  general 
than  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  controversy,  which  he 
stands  far  above  and  beyond.  In  5  12,  the  '  grace  of 
God '  (x&pw  toO  deov)  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the 
Pauline  'gospel,'  but  may  be  explained  by  1 13  (the  words 
els  $)v  ffrrjTe,  '  wherein  ye  stand,'  are  with  doubtful  pro- 
priety rendered  in  RV  'stand  ye  fast  therein').  Without 
a  distinctive  dogmatic  purpose,  the  writer  addresses  him- 
self zealously  to  the  comfort,  admonition,  and  encourage- 
ment of  his  readers,  who  are  assumed  to  be  in  need 
of  such  an  exhortation  on  account  of  the  persecutions 
which  they  are  suffering  for  the  sake  of  their  Christian 
profession  (3i2i6  4412/^  58-io).  These  persecutions 
are  represented  as  proceeding  from  gentiles,  and  the 
writer's  chief  object  is,  as  Lechler  remarks,  to  im- 
press upon  his  readers  the  indissoluble  connection  and 
succession  of  suffering  and  glory  in  the  life  of  the 
believer  as  in  that  of  Christ  himself  (In  221  3 18). 
Naturally  related  to  this  purpose  is  the  prominence 
given  to  hope  both  expressly  and  indirectly  (I321  3 15 
4  13  5  10). 

If,  however,  the  epistle  shows  distinctively  neither  a 
dogmatic  nor  a  '  mediating '  purpose,  it  is  not  without 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Paul's  theological  ideas,  and 
may  properly  be  classified  with  the  deutero- Pauline  litera- 
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ture  of  the  NT,  which  represents  a  weakened  Paulinism, 
3    Deutero-  an<^  ma^  ^e  re»arded  ^  denoting  the  transi- 

Pauline  tion  from  the  thouSnt  of  tne  Sreat  apostle 
character  to  that  of  the  Fourtn  Gospel.  Faith  is  made 
'  prominent,  as  'unto,'  and  'the  end  of 
'salvation'  (I59)  ;  but  its  distinctively  Pauline  contrast 
with  works  is  not  expressed.  The  doctrine  of  atonement 
as  set  forth  by  Paul  underlies  the  writer's  apprehension 
of  the  death  of  Jesus,  which  he  regards  as  '  fore-ordained 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world' ;  but  it  is  weakened  in 
the  direction  of  an  '  ethical '  significance  ( 1 2  2  24  3 18  4 1 ). 
The  idea  of  substitution  is  scarcely  expressed,  and  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  conceived  as  having  a.  purifying 
efficacy.  He  suffered  that  he  might  '  bring  us  to  God.' 
Accordingly,  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  does 
not  find  distinctive  expression,  and  the  apostle's  ter- 
minology (SiKaiouadai,  dtKaioauvT})  is  avoided. 

The  writer's  Christology  is  only  partially  disclosed  by  a  few 
intimations  which  show  its  general  similarity  to  that  of  the 
deutero-Pauline  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Ephesians 
(3  22  4  11  ;  cp  Eph.  I20  Heb.  13  21).  The  legend  of  the  descent 
of  Christ  to  the  underworld  (3  19)  appears  to  be  a  developmeat 
of  Eph.  4  8-10.  In  the  vague  eschatology  the  prominent  Pauline 
features  do  not  appear;  but  the  idea  of  partaking  of  Christ's 
sufferings  and  rejoicings  '  at  the  revelation  of  his  glory'  (4  13)  is 
probably  a  reminiscence  of  Rom.  •■>  17,  '  we  suffer  with  [him]  that 
we  may  also  be  glorified  with  [him] '  (o-v/xnwxoiu.ei'  'iva  ical  <rvv- 
So^atrBiopev). 

The  literary  relations  of  the  epistle  to  the  NT  literature 
are  many  and  unmistakable,  though  the  question  of 
dependence  is  in  some  cases  indeterminable.  That  the 
author  was  familiar  with  several  of  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
and  adopted  to  some  extent  their  ideas  and  terminology 
is  generally  conceded. 

Weiss's  contention  that  Paul  borrowed  from  1  Peter  has  few  if 
any  supporters,  and  has  been  characterised  as  *  the  most 
desperate  step  taken  by  modern  apologetics.'  The  parallels 
with  Romans  both  in  thought  and  phraseology  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  of  dependence  on  that  epistle.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  Rom.  12  i-13  14  :  cpl  14  with  Rom.  r2  2(<ru<rxwt,ar(£eo-dat,  not 
elsewhere  in  NT);  4 10/!  with  Rom.  12 3-8  (after  the  appropri- 
ation of  an  idea  from  Rom.  12  13) ;  4  8  1  22  with  Rom.  12  9  ;  39 
with  Rom.  12  17  ;  2  13  f.  with  Rom.  13  1 ;  2  19  with  Rom.  13  5 
(5ii  ovveCSrjo'tv) ;  2  1  and  4  1  3  (reminiscences  of  Rom.  13 12_/^)  ; 
I5413  with  Rom.  817^;   224  with  Rom.  62818;   33_/C  with 

Rom.   2l6  29    (tfpVTTTa,    KpUTTTOy,    kv   KpVTTTlZ)  ',    2  6    With   Rom.  9  33 

(citation  from  OT  with  Paul's  deviations  from  the  Septuagint). 
Several  accords  with  other  epistles  of  Paul  indicate  the  writer's 
familiarity  with  Pauline  ideas  and  forms  of  expression:  cp  1  3, 
2  Cor.  13;  22,  1  Cor.  32;  24/,  1  Cor.  3  16^;  2  11,  Gal.  517; 
2i6,  Gal.  5  13;  224,  Gal.  3  13;  36,  Gal.  4  26  ;  3  7,  1  Cor.  735; 
89,  1  Thess.  515;  4  3,  Gal.  5  21;  5i4)  1  Cor.  16  20.  The  writer 
employs  a  considerable  number  of  terms  'specifically  Pauline,' 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  aTroKaXvif/Ls,  e\ev9epia,  cnrni/os, 
5d£a,  KaKelf,  K\r)povofi.Cay  KaTapTt£eii>,  rtfir),  xa.pia-p.ara,  <rvvel- 
S-qais,  ei>  xpio-Tui.  The  plan  and  grammatical  structure  of  the 
epistle  also  are  Pauline. 

1  Peter  contains,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  a  large 

number  of  words  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  NT.      The 

4.    Ofhp      writer's  acquaintance  with  Mt.,    Lk. ,   and 

,'..  Acts  is  probable  from  2i2  31416413/!  (cp 

r.iiae+in^  Mt  5l°"12  l6)  I  56  (CP  Mt  23l2)«  llof-  (Lk- 
relations.  ^^  ^  (Lk    ^^  1h  (Acts  2^  ^ 

(Acts  IO3435).  The  accords  with  Hebrews  do  not  neces- 
sarily show  a  literary  relation  of  the  two  epistles.  Those 
with  Ephesians  have  been  investigated  in  great  detail  with- 
out a  conclusion  on  which  scholars  can  agree.  Perhaps  the 
most  that  one  is  warranted  in  saying  is  contained  in  von 
Soden's  remark  that  so  many  related  expressions, 
thoughts,  and  interests  indicate  that  both  writers  breathed 
the  same  atmosphere,  and  that  possibly  the  writer  of 
one  of  the  epistles  knew  the  work  of  the  other.  On 
relation  of  James  see  James  [Gkneral  Epistle]. 

The  dependence  of  the  epistle  upon  the  letters  of  Paul, 
and  its  Pauline  tone,  style,  and  doctrinal  basis,  indicate  a 

k  m«*  t>«+„;«„  writer  who  had  made  himself  familiar 
o.  Not  Fetrine.     ..,    .,    t  tl  ,  .  , 

with  that  apostle  s  works,   and  was  in 

sympathy  with  his  thought.     The  absence  of  the  mystical 

profundity  of  Paul  and  the  softening  of  some  of  the 

harder  lines  of  his  teaching  as  well  as  several  striking 

accords  with  Hebrews,  show  the  writer  to  have  been  in 

contact    with    the    later    Paulinism    which    marks    the 

transition  to  the   Johannine  theology.       Distinct    fore- 
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shadowings  of  the  ideas  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
epistles  ascribed  to  John  are  indeed  not  wanting, 
although  there  is  no  indication  of  the  author's  ac- 
quaintance with  these  writings.  Cp  I23  with  1  Jn.  39; 
I22  with  1  Jn.  33  ;  52,  Jn.  IO16  21 16  ;  3i8,  1  Jn.  37  ; 
I19,  Jn.  I29.  These  considerations  render  the  Petrine 
authorship  of  1  Peter  very  improbable.  It  is  very 
unlikely,  besides,  that  Peter  should  have  written  at  all  to 
the  Pauline  gentile  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  But  if  he 
wrote  this  epistle  to  them  after  the  death  of  Paul,  as  is 
generally  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  the  traditional 
view,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  not  have  mentioned 
to  them  their  revered  teacher.  Apart  from  the  address 
there  is  nothing  in  the  internal  character  of  the  epistle 
to  indicate  its  Petrine  authorship.  An  independent 
type  of  doctrine  which  can  with  propriety  be  called 
Petrine  is  wanting. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  questions  mooted   in   the 
apostolic  age.     Whilst  the  writer  shows  some  contact 
M  f    f        W^k    l^e    Gospel- literature,    there    is 
'      ..  no    indication   of   the    fresh  and  vivid 

aposto  ic  age.  recouectjons  0f  an  eye-witness  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  the  conspicuous  ideas  of  Jesus' 
preaching,  the  kingdom  of  God,  eternal  life,  the  Son  of 
Man,  repentance,  and  the  Son  of  God,  find  no  expres- 
sion. The  author's  conception  of  faith  is  unknown  to 
the  synoptics.  The  goal  is  not  the  synoptic  '  eternal 
life '  {^ojt}  alibvtos),  but  the  Pauline  '  glory  '  (56£a).  The 
sympathetic  student  of  Paulinism  by  whom  this  epistle 
to  Gentile  churches  was  written  cannot  have  been  Peter, 
the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  (Gal.  27),  who  'stood 
condemned  '  before  Paul  at  Antioch  for  '  dissimulation ' 
(Gal.  2 11/)  as  to  the  vital  question  of  the  primitive 
Christian  economy.  The  argument  for  an  apostolical 
authorship  based  on  I3821  and  221-23  is  groundless 
in  view  of  analogous  expressions  in  Hebrews.  It  is 
altogether  improbable  that  the  fisherman  Peter  who, 
according  to  Papias,  required  an  interpreter  should  have 
command  of  a  Greek  style  of  the  character  of  this  writing. 
'  I  am  writing  by  Silvanus  '  (Aid  XiXovavov  Zypatya;  5i2) 
indicates  Silvanus  not  as  a  translator  or  an  amanuensis, 
much  less  as  the  author1  92-96  A.D.  (v.  Soden),  but 
probably  as  the  bearer  of  the  letter  (see  Acts  23). 
The  reference  to  Silvanus  and  to  Mark  (612/".)  doubt- 
less belongs  to  the  fiction  of  the  authorship  (1 1). 

The  historical  conditions  and  circumstances  implied 

in   the  epistle   indicate,   moreover,   a   time  far  beyond 

_    _,,  the  probable  duration  of  Peter's  life. 

,.  Ramsay  {Church   in   Roman  Empire, 

persecutions.  ^  ca]Is  attention  to  the  fact  that 

'  the  history  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  imperatively 
demands  for  1  Peter  a  later  date  than  64  A.D.,'  the  date 
generally  assumed  by  the  defenders  of  the  Petrine  author- 
ship. These  maintain  that  the  persecutions  implied  in 
the  passages  previously  referred  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  But  the  references  to  the  trials  to  which  the 
persons  addressed  are  exposed  do  not  well  fit  this  period. 

The  persecution  is  of  wide  extent,  '  accomplished  in  the 
brethren  who  are  in  the  world  '  (5  9),  whilst  that  under  Nero  was 
limited.  It  was  not  until  later  that  the  Christians  were  sub- 
jected to  a  judicial  inquiry  such  as  is  implied  in  3 15,  and  that 
they  were  put  on  trial  for  their  name  (o»s  Xpurnapos,  4 16 ;  cp 
Christian,  §  6).  In  the  Neronian  persecution  they  suffered 
for  a  special  offence  charged  by  the  emperor  in  order  to  remove 
from  himself  the  suspicion  of  having  set  fire  to  the  city  abolendo 
mitiori  Nero  subdedit  reos,  etc.,  Tac.  Ann.  1544),  whilst  in 
1  Peter  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  are  admonished  not  to 
subject  themselves  to  punishment  as  '  evil-doers,'  but  to  glorify 
God  in  this  name  if  they  suffer  as  Christians. 

There  is  really  nothing  in  1  Peter  which,  fairly 
considered,  applies  to  the  Neronian  period.  As  to  the 
precise  later  time,  however,  to  which  the  writing  should 
be  assigned  one  can  hardly  be  very  positive.  Holtz- 
mann,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Pfleiderer,  following  Schwegler 

1  [Cp  Zahn,  Einl.  2 10,  §38;  B.  W.  Bacon  (Introd.,  1900, 
P- 157)1  who  says,  'all  things  considered,  1  Peter  may  still  re- 
present to  us  the  adoptive  work  of  Peter,  writing  "  by  Silvanus  " 
from  Rome  to  the  churches  of  Paul  in  Asia.'] 
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and  Baur,  are  quite  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  earlier  than  the  time  of  Trajan  (about  1 12  A.  D. ) ; 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  state  of  affairs  regarding 
the  Christians  at  that  time,  as  set  forth  in  Pliny's  letter 
to  the  emperor,  accords  with  certain  indications  in 
1  Peter.  Ramsay,  (op.  cit.  288),  whilst  admitting  the 
force  of  Holtzmann's  argument  so  far  as  it  bears  against 
the  date  64  A.  D. ,  decides  very  positively  in  favour  of  75- 
80  A.D.  (cp  Pontus,  §  2),  thus  doubtless  excluding  the 
Petrine  authorship.  His  reason  for  this  judgment  is  that 
there  were  conditions  similar  to  those  described  in 
1  Peter  earlier  than  the  time  of  Trajan,  that  is,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  first  century.  But  since  they  also 
fit  the  later  date,  they  furnish  no  ground  for  excluding 
it  in  favour  of  the  earlier.  The  data  supplied  in  the 
epistle  and  in  known  and  precisely  determinable  historical 
circumstances  do  not  warrant  us  in  placing  its  com- 
position more  definitely  than  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first,  or  the  first  quarter  of  the  second,  century.  The 
vague  greeting  (5  13)  has  given  rise  to  uncertainty  as  to 
the  place  from  which  the  epistle  was  written.  The  words 
•  the  elect  (one)  in  Babylon '  (tj  4v  Ba^i'Xwvi  gvvgk- 
Xe/cTT))  have  been  interpreted  as  referring  (a)  to  Peter's 
wife,  (/3)  to  the  church  in  Babylon,  and  (7)  to  the  church  in 
Rome.  The  view  (a),  though  defended  by  Mayerhoff 
and  Xeander,  has  deservedly  found  little  other  support 
(see  Zahn,  Einl.  215/.,  §38),  and  the  view  /3  is  without 
probability  even  on  the  presumption  of  the  Petrine 
authorship,  since  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  a 
residence  of  Peter  in  Babylon.  The  later  date  of  the 
epistle  renders  it  very  probable  that  Babylon  is  em- 
ployed figuratively  for  Rome,  according  to  Rev.  148  16 19 
17s  1821021. 

[i  Peter  5 13,  icrjra£eTai  v/ias  rj  kv  BajSuAwi/t  (rvveKheKTrj. 
'  Babylon  '  might  mean  :  (1)  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  a  view  which 
Chase  (Hastings,  DB  3213^)  dismisses  perhaps  too  quickly. 
For  the  Roman  fortress  of  Babylon  in  old  Cairo  see  Butler's 
Ancient  Coptic  Churches  in  Egypt.  The  city  was  of  some  im- 
portance(Strabo,  17,  p.  807),  and  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  ecclesi- 
astical literature  ;  Epiphanius  (Men. ,  ed  Dressel,  6)  even  calls 
it  T7|v  tieyaXriv  Ba0.  The  Talmud  confounds  the  Alexandrians 
with  the  Babylonians  {Alend/wth,  100  a),  because  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Babylon.  Could  a  similar  confusion  have  been  made  by 
the  writer  of  1  Peter?  To  be  sure,  we  should  have  to  give  up 
the  opening  verse  in  order  to  hold  this  theory,  for  tradition 
connected  not  Peter  but  Mark  with  the  church  at  Alexandria. 
It  is  true  the  above-quoted  passage  adds,  kolI  Mapjco?  6  vio?  jllov. 
But  cp  2  Tim.  4  it 

(2)  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates.  But  what  evidence  is  there 
that  Peter  was  ever  at  Babylon?  Besides,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  growing  decadence  of  ancient  Babylon  (see 
Strabo,  16,  p.  738  ;  Plin.  AV/1J122  cetero  ad  solitudinem  rediit ; 
Pausanias,  viii.  333,  cp  i.  I63).  The  Jews  dwelt  chiefly  in  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Nehardea,  and  in  villages 
(Jos.  A  nt.  xviii.  9 1  -9). 

(3)  The  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  in  favour  of  Rome, 
seems  to  most  scholars  overwhelming.  See  Zahn,  Einl.  l-iijff., 
§  39.  Asiatic  Christians  too  would  probably  give  this  interpreta- 
tion to  the  name  (see  Rev.  as  above  ;  cp  Roman  Empire).] 

The   mention    of   1   Peter    in    the   spurious    2   Peter 

(3i)  as  if  written  by  the  same  author  and  addressed  to 

a    t,   .      ,     e  the  same  readers,   cannot  of  course 

8,  Extent  of  use.  ,  ,   ,  -.        ,  c 

be  regarded  as  a   '  witness     for  its 

authorship.  The  relation  between  1  Peter  and  r  Clement 
is  doubtful  (29  48  cp  1  Clem.  362  and  49s).  The 
writer  of  Hermas  furnishes  a  testimony  only  to  its  exist- 
ence in  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  century,  and 
Papias  and  Polycarp  were  acquainted  with  it,  according 
to  Eusebius  (HE  339  414) — traces  of  this  knowledge 
being  found  in  fragments  of  Papias  and  the  epistle  of 
Polycarp.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  direct  citation, 
and  in  view  of  the  wavering  and  unsettled  state  of 
opinion  as  to  canonicity  during  the  second  century,  this 
use  of  1  Peter  by  the  writers  in  question  furnishes 
no  evidence  even  as  to  their  own  judgment  regarding 
its  authorship,  if  indeed,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
formed  one.  The  case  is  similar  with  regard  to  Justin. 
1  Peter  is  quoted  as  Peter's  by  Iren. ,  Clem.  Alex. ,  Tert. , 
and  Orig.  As  to  Tertullian,  however,  there  is  some 
doubt,  and  according  to  Westcott  '  the  actual  traces  of 
its  early  use  in  the    Latin   churches    are  very  scanty' 
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(Canon,  p.  263^ ).  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon. 

2  Peter. — 2  Peter,  like  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Jude,  is 
vaguely  addressed  to  Christians   in  general — '  to  those 

9.  Second  Peter  *?'  bav?  obtai"ed vthe  in?  P,recious 

-its  object.      fa'h  with  us     (It) -and    there    is 
J  nothing  in  the  contents  to  indicate 

that  Jewish  or  Gentile  believers  were  especially  intended. 
Yet  in  3 1  the  writer  inconsistently  assumes  that  the  First 
Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  same  readers,  and  tells 
them  (I16  315)  that  they  had  received  instruction  from 
him  (ostensibly  Peter)  and  letters  from  Paul  !  2  Peter 
was  plainly  written  partly  for  the  same  purpose  as 
was  Jude — to  warn  the  Christians  of  the  time  against 
certain  persons  whose  false  teaching  and  loose  living 
were  a  menace  to  the  church.  This  note  is  struck  in 
1 16  ((T€(TO(f>t(r/j.ivois  /JLijBots),  in  2i  (\p€v5odtddaKa\otf 
aXptaevi  dTruXeias),  in  22  (rais  aaekyelais),  and  is  em- 
phasised, apparently  in  imitation  of  Jude,  in  210-22.  The 
warning  is  resumed  in  3 14-18.  The  readers  are  put  on 
their  guard  against  '  mockers  .  ,  walking  after  their 
own  lusts,'  as  in  Jude  18,  with  the  additional  indication 
that  their  mocking  is  at  the  delay  of  the  '  coming '  (irap- 
ovata)  of  Christ.  These  'mockers'  forget  the  Deluge, 
and  are  unmindful  of  the  judgment  of  'fire'  reserved 
for  '  the  heavens  that  now  are  and  the  earth '  (357). 

In  this  connection  appears  another  purpose  of  the  writing, 
upon  which  some  think  the  chief  emphasis  to  have  been  placed, 
that  is,  to  assure  the  readers  of  the  certainty  of  the  Parousia  in 
opposition  to  the  scoffers  who,  it  appears  (3  4),  were  talking  or 
its  non-arrival  or  indefinite  postponement.  The  delay,  the 
writer  assures  them,  is  due  to  the  Lord's  long-suffering,  in  order 
that  'all  should  come  to  repentance'  (39)  before  'the  day  of 
judgment  and  destruction  of  ungodly  men'  (37). 

Peculiar  to  the  author  is  the  eschatological  catastrophe 
depicted  in  3 10-12,  which  he  thinks  should  be  '  earnestly 
desired '  and  prepared  for  by  '  holy  living  and  godliness.' 
In  the  peculiar  reference  to  Paul  (3 15/. ),  Schwegler 
finds  '  the  real  literary  motive'  of  the  epistle  to  be 
'  the  reconciliation  and  blending,  the  final  and  enduring 
conclusion  of  peace '  between  the  Petrine  and  Pauline 
'tendencies'  (Nachap.  Zeitalter,  I505).  This  reference, 
however,  is  too  plainly  incidental  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Parousia  to  be  regarded  as  the  '  motive '  of  the  letter. 
Baur  reaches  the  same  conclusion  on  the  ground  that 
the  connection  of  the  theoretical  'knowledge'  (tiriyvuvvi) 
and  the  practical  'virtue'  [dperi])  or  'love'  (dydin])  in 
the  Epistle  is  only  another  expression  for  the  formula 
'faith  and  works'  (ttI<ttis  kclI  Zpya),  which  in  the 
formation  of  the  Catholic  church  represented  the  union 
of  Paulinism  and  Jewish  Christianity  (NT  Theol.  297). 
This  view  perhaps  shows  <*  correct  insight  into  the 
character,  tendency,  and  age  of  the  epistle  ;  but  as  an 
interpretation  of  a  conscious  purpose  of  the  writer  it 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  fanciful. 

The  relation  of  2  Peter  to  1   Peter  renders  a  com- 
mon authorship  extremely  doubtful.      The  name  and 
.         title  of  the  author  are  different.      There 
1?'   K®la;til0n    are  only  a  few  words  common  to  both 

to  1  Peter.  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Christian 
vocabulary  of  the  time  or  are  not  also  found  in  the  verses 
in  Jude  corresponding  to  a  portion  of  2  Peter.  The 
style  of  the  two  epistles  is  different,  that  of  1  Peter  being 
more  facile,  Hellenistic  in  vocabulary  and  form  of  words, 
and  richer  in  thought,  and  that  of  a  Peter  showing  an 
attempt  to  write  in  pure  Greek,  the  formation  of  new 
words  some  of  which  belong  to  the  technical-medical 
usage  of  the  later  Greek  (see  4&pap.a,  222  and  Kav<rov<r- 
0at,  3 10),  and  repetition  of  the  same  words,  particularly 
prepositions. 

In  i  Peter  the  second  coming  of  Christy  is  regarded  as 
nearer  than  in  2  Peter,  and  is  called  a7ro/caAvi|/ts,  whilst  in 
2  Peter  it  is  designated  irapovtrta.  (1  Pet.  I713  4 13;  2  Pet. 
I1634).  The  terms  Kkqpovop.ia  (1  Pet.  1 4)  and  aiutvios  (Wi- 
Aei'a  (2  Pet.  1  1 1)  also  are  significant,  as  well  as  the  two  forms 
of  expression  en-'  co-xarou  Ttov  xpovwv  (1  Pet.l2o[BNA;  N*  tov 
Xpovov])  and  en  e(rx°-T(OV  ™v  V-epwi«  (2  Pet-  3  3  [B**A]).  The 
prominent  cAtti?  of  1  Peter  gives  place  to  yvda-f;  or  errtyftoo-i? 
in  2  Peter  and  pavTi<riJ.6<;  to  KaQapia-fios.     In  the  first  Epistle 
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the  diction  shows  the  influence  of  the  OT  throughout,  in  the 
second  not  at  all. 

These  differences  in  words  and  style  have  been  noticed 
since  the  time  of  Jerome  (Holtzmann,  Einl.  526,  and  von 
Soden,  HC  3^193).  Moreover,  as  to  doctrinal  differ- 
ences, the  atonement  of  Christ  which  is  made  prominent 
in  the  first  Epistle  is  barely  touched  upon  in  the  second. 
In  contrast  with  the  first  Epistle  the  OT  is  little  quoted 
in  the  second  (222  38);  but  dependence  upon  it  is 
apparent  in  several  instances  (I19-21  2115163256),  and 
the  apocryphal  is  not  distinguished  from  the  canonical 
literature  (34-8).  The  familiarity  with  the  Pauline  writ- 
ings evident  in  the  author  of  the  first  Epistle  does  not 
appear  in  2  Peter,  and  apart  from  Jude  the  accords  with 
the  NT  literature  are  unimportant.  The  reference  in 
1 14  to  Jn.  21 18  is  doubtful. 

Whilst  all  the  indications  point  to  a  date  later  than 

that  of  the  first  Epistle,  they  do  not  serve  for  its  precise 

„_     T    ,  ,    determination.      An   advanced    period 

11.  Late  and  ■     tU  ,  .  tU 

...      in    the    second    century,    perhaps    the 
non-apostolic.  latter  halfj  is  indicated  by  the  warnjng 

against  false  teachers  who  are  not  mentioned  in  1  Peter. 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  they  are  character- 
ised is  so  confused  and  vague  that  it  is  hazardous 
to  attempt  to  apply  the  features  indicated  to  any  par- 
ticular sect,  although  the  opinion  that  the  writer  had 
antinomian  Gnostics  in  mind  is  well-grounded.  He  be- 
trays uncertainty  and  want  of  independence  in  having 
recourse  to  the  figures  and  allusions  of  Jude  which  he 
distorts  and  confuses  (cp  2n  with  Jude  9;  2i2  Jude  10; 
2 17  Jude  12/.  ;  32  Jude  17),  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
had  in  view  the  heretics  against  whom  that  Epistle  was 
directed.  They  are  false  teachers  who  bring  in  '  destruc- 
tive heresies  '  (2 1),  and  carry  on  their  work,  of  '  enticing 
unsteadfast  souls'  in  a  love  of  gain  (214).  The  refer- 
ence to  Gnosticism  is  scarcely  mistakable  in  (T€<ro<pL<r- 
fxtvois  fivdots  (I16  ;  EV  '  cunningly  devised  fables '),  and 
its  phase  is  indicated  in  the  charge  that  the  false  teachers 
promise  a  certain  (false)  'liberty'  (^Xev&epla)  while 
they  themselves  are  '  bondservants  '  of  corruption  (219), 
and  find  support  in  the  Pauline  teaching,  'wresting' 
it  'to  their  own  destruction'  (3  j6).  The  opinion  appears 
tenable  that  this  appeal  of  the  writer  to  '  our  beloved 
brother  Paul '  (3is)  indicates  a  disposition  not  so  much 
to  '  mediate '  between  the  Pauline  and  Pttrine  parties — 
a  matter  which  was  doubtless  far  from  his  thought — as 
to  combat  the  Gnostic  and  libertine  tendencies  of  the  time 
by  placing  the  great  apostle  at  his  side  against  those 
who  as  Antinomians  were  perverting  that  apostle's 
teachings. 

The  reasons  based  on  the  character  of  the  Epistle  for 
doubting  its  Petrine  authorship  have  been  repeatedly 
stated  and  elaborated  by  the  critical  school,  and  no 
valid  refutation  of  them  has  ever  been  effected.  Although 
the  writer's  dependence  upon  Jude  cannot  now,  as  in 
Schwegler's  time,  be  regarded  as  '  an  axiom  of  NT 
criticism,'  its  probability  and  the  consensus  of  authori- 
ties may  be  said  to  furnish  a  presumption  against  an 
apostolical  authorship.  The  author  endeavours  rather 
too  earnestly  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is  the  original 
apostle  Peter  (I11418315),  and  yet  his  appeal  to  an 
apostolic  authority  does  not  accord  with  this  assumed 
role  (32),  even  if  'your'  (Ofxwv  [BXA])  be  the  correct 
reading.  The  doubts  regarding  the  Parousia  implied 
in  the  Epistle  and  the  expedient  resorted  to  in  order  to 
answer  them  belong  to  a  time  far  beyond  the  apostolic  age. 
The  classification  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  with  '  Scrip- 
tures '  indicates  a  period  not  very  remote  from  that  of 
a.  developed  conception  of  the  canonicity  of  the  NT 
writings,  as  does  also  the  apparent  reluctance  to  follow 
the  writer  of  Jude  in  quoting  the  apocryphal  Enoch. 
The  supposition  that  an  apostle  should  have  written  a 
letter  like  this  addressed  to  no  churches  with  which  he 
had  ostensibly  had  relations,  touching  no  special  needs 
or  conditions  of  theirs,  and  warning  against  false 
teachers  located  nowhere  and  described  partly  in  a  vague 
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and   confused  manner,  partly  in  terms  borrowed  from 
another  Epistle,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

The    tardy   recognition    of    2    Peter    in     the    early 
church  supports  the  judgment  of  the  critical  school  as 
_  ...        to  its  unapostolical  authorship.     The 

12.  Recognition.  fewverbal  accords  in  Clemens  Rom- 
anus  do  not  even  show  a  literary  dependence,  much  less 
the  priority  of  2  Peter.  The  case  is  similar  with  Hernias, 
2  Clement,  and  the  Martyrium  Polycarpi.  The  ap- 
parent contact  in  Barnabas  154  {v  "Y^P  V^P0-  iraP  ch)t(£ 
XiXta  £tt)),  and  in  Justin  and  Irenasus  is  explicable  from 
Ps.  9O4.  The  passage  in  Theophilus  <zrf  A utol.  29,  cited 
by  Zahn,  is  questionable.  According  to  Cassiodorus 
Clement  of  Alexandria  commented  on  the  writings  of 
the  Bible  ab  ipso  principio  usque  adfinem,  and  Eusebius 
says  that  he  explained  all  the  canonical  Scriptures,  not 
omitting  those  which  are  disputed  —  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  the  other  Catholic  Epistles.  These  statements 
render  his  acquaintance  with  2  Peter  probable  but  not 
certain.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  in  a  pass- 
age in  the  Stromata  Clement  appears,  like  Irenaeus,  to 
have  known  only  one  Epistle  of  Peter  (6  Xlerpos  iv  Trj 
£Tri<rTo\ri  .  .  Wyei).  His  attitude  toward  the  second 
Epistle,  if  he  knew  it,  was  probably  that  of  Origen, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  '  doubted  '  (&fj.<pi(3&\\€Tai  ydp,  Eus. 
HE  625).  Eusebius  says  it  was  controverted  and  not 
received  into  the  canon  (ovk  £v5ta$7)Kov  [ikv  dvat,  HE 
3325).  Didymus  mentions  it  as  a  fact  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  it  was  regarded  as  forged  (falsatam)  and  was 
not  in  the  canon,  and  Jerome  says  that  most  persons 
deny  it  to  have  been  written  by  Peter  on  account  of  its 
disagreement  in  style  with  the  first.  It  does  not  appear 
in  the  Muratorian  canon  or  in  the  PSshltta. 

Besides  the  standard  German  and  English  Introductions  to 
the  NT  and  the  works  referred  to  in  this  article,  the  most  impor- 
tant discussions  of  the  two  Epistles  are  con- 
13.  Literature,  tained  in  the  commentaries  or  special  works 
of  Dietlein  (1851  ;  2  Pet.  only),  Schott  (1863), 
Huther  in  Meyer  (1852,  ET  1881),  Frohnmiiller  3inLange(i87i), 
Ewald  {Die  Sieben  Sendschreiben,  etc.  [1870]),  Hundhausen 
{Die  beiden  Pontifical-sckreiben,  etc.  [1873-1878]),  Keil  {Pc t.  u. 
Judas  [1853]),  Holtzmann  and  Schenkel  {Bib.  Lex.),  Sieffert 
{PREP)  [1883]),  B.  Weiss  {Der  Petrinische  Lehrbegrtff  [1855], 
and  St.  Kr.,  1866,  pp.  256  ff.,  'Die  Petrinische  Frage  ;  Das 
Verhaltness  zum  Judasbrief '),  Spitta  {Der  2  Brief  des  Pet.  u. 
der  Br.  des  Judas  [1885]),  Hilgenfeld  (ZWTh.  [1873D,  Immer 
{XT  Theol.\  Pfleiderer  {Das  Urchristenthuni),  E.  A.  Abbott 
(Expositor,  znd  Series,  3  4gff.,  on  relation  of  2  Peter  to  Jos.), 
Deissmann  (Bibelstudien  [1895],  244^  2-j-jff.),  M'Giffert  {Hist. 
0/  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age  [1897],  482^  S9&ff  600 
ff.),  Harnack  {Die  Chronologie  [1897],  450-475,  '  Die  unter  dem 
Namen  des  Petrus  fiinf  Schriften'),  Bigg,  Peter  and  Jude 
('  Intern.  Crit.  Comm.'),  J.  Monnier,  La  prem.  Ep.  de  Vap&tre 
Pierre  (1900),  Hort  (a  fragment,  on  1  Pet.  1  i-2i7,  published 
posthumously  1898),  and  F.  H.  Chase  (articles  in  Hastings, 
DBy    vol.3;    non-Petrine  authorship  of  2  Peter  is  granted). 

[See  also  van  Manen,  Handteiding  voor  de  oudchristelijke 
Letierkunde  (1900),  pp.  64-67  ;  1  Peter  probably  written  in  Asia 
Minor  between  130  and  140,  2  Peter  about  170,  perhaps  in  Egypt. 
Van  Manen  regards  the  stay  of  Peter  at  Rome  as  highly  un- 
certain, not  to  say,  improbable,  in  spite  of  what  Lightfoot  brings 
forward  in  Clement  of  Rome  >  li.  493.]  o.  C. 

[The  present  position  of  conservative  criticism  may  be  seen 
from  the  sixth  edition  of  part  12  of  Meyer's  commentary  on  the 
NT,  which  is  the  work  of  Prof.  E.  Kiihl  (1897).  The  attempt 
is  there  made  to  prove  critically  the  authenticity  of  1  Pet.  and 
of  Jude,  as  well  as  of  2  Pet.  283-18.  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was, 
Kiihl  thinks,  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  passages 
I12254322  1  14  18  2 gf  M 6  are  carefully  studied  in  order  to 
prove  this.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  trace  of  Jewish-Christian 
views  (maintenance  of  the  political  forms  of  Judaism,  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  the  Mosaic  Law  as  neces- 
sarily to  be  observed  by  those  who  are  born  Jews)  anywhere  in 
the  epistle,  which  (as  Weiffenbach  has  pointed  out)  may  much 
more  correctly  be  regarded  as  a  monument  of  a  mild  and  liberal 
Petrinism  (cp  Gal.  %7ff.),  which  made  salvation  depend  exclu- 
sively on  faith  in  Christ,  and  transferred  the  observance  of  the 
law  by  born  Jews  to  the  domain  of  custom.  But  this  view  of 
Christianity  is  not  even  conceivable  apart  from  the  influence  of 
Paulinism.  Nor  has  Kiihl  succeeded  in  making  the  existence 
of  Jewish-Christian  communities  in  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  etc. 
(li)  in  the  pre-Pauline  peiiod  at  all  probable.  The  opening 
verse  (with  the  address  of  the  epistle),  together  with  the  literary 
relation  of  1  Peter  to  the  Pauline  epistles,  points  decidedly  to 
the  later — i.e.,  post-Pauline — period.  See  further  Chase,  '  Peter, 
First  Epistle,'  Hastings,  DB  3  782  f.  (small  type  passage). 

Inhis  introduction  to  2  Peter,  Kiihl  begins  by  discussing  the 
relation  of  2  Peter  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  also  the  question 
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of  its  unity.  His  result  is  that  at  any  rate  2  Pet.  2  i-3  2  was 
written  under  the  influence  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  The 
picture  of  the  'libertines'  in  Jude  is  evidently  a  description  of 
phenomena  actually  present  to  the  writer  ;  it  has  in  a  high  degree 
the  note  of  unity.  The  second  chapter  of  2  Peter,  however,  has 
a  Janus-face,  inasmuch  as  the  first  half  of  it  deals  with  the  lying 
teachers  of  the  future,  and  the  second  with  the  errors  of  the 
present.  It  is,  therefore,  a.s  compared  with  Juiie,  secondary. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages  in  thu  other  parts  of 
2  Peter  which  either  are  (-  3,  cp  Jude  17./I)  or,  apart  from  pre- 
conceived theory,  may  possibly  be  original  as  compared  with 
passages  in  Jude.  On  the  whole,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
without  this  interpolation,  is  to  be  regarded  as  authentic. 

It  should  be  added  that  Bertholdt  (Einl.  L1810],  pp.  3157 //O 
had  already  declared  2  Pet.  2  to  be  an  iiUcrpolatinn  dependent 
on  Jude,  that  Ullmann  (A>;7.  Uutcrs.  ,/c.v  2  J'et.  [1821  |)  would 
only  allow  chap.  1 1  to  be  the  work  of  Peter,  and  that  t  less  (/hix 
apost.  Zatgniss  von  C/ir.  Person,  2  2  [  1879],  pp.  4127^)  regarded 
12o£(oti  wa<ra)—S  -\,i .  (■yu'woTcoiTfOusan  interpolation.  WeifTen- 
bach,  too  {'/7.Z,  Nov,  26,  iSuS,  vo\.  364/A),  agrees  with  Kiihl 
that  2  Pet.  2  i-3  2  is  an  interpolation  dependent  on  Jude.] 

PETHAHIAH  (iVnnS,  §  27;  ■  Yahwv  opens  [the 
womb],'  but  adapted  perhaps  from  an  ethnic  name 
such  as  TTlE-iPl,  '  a  Tappuhite  '  [Che.  J). 

1.  Eponym  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  priestly  courses  ;  1  Ch- 
24i6  (4>eT<ua  [B],  ^c0eta  [A],  <£a0ia  [L]). 

2.  A  Levite,  temp.  Ezra;  Ezra  10 23  (</>afitua  [B],  <f>aata  [ti], 

df0eia[s]  [AL]),  Neh.  9  5  (BXA  om. ;  </>ecr<rias  [L])=i  Esd.  U  23 
PATHEUS  (ira0aio?  [B],  $a9.  [A],  <££0eias  [L]). 

3.  b.  Meshezabel,  of  the  Zerahke  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
was  '  at  the  king's  hand  in  all  matters  concerning  the  people,'  by 
which  expression  we  are  most  probably  to  understand  that  he 
acted  as  commissary  of  the  Persian  king  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
absence  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  11  24,  nadata.  [B],  <f>aB.  [AL],  naOeta 

ti*],  <j>ad.  [Kca]). 

PETHOR  pins  ;  cp&eoypA  EBFLJ)-  a  Place  '  by the 
river,'  where,  according  to  the  present  text  of  Nu.  22  s 
(Ba90YPa[a])-  Balaam  dwelt.  In  Dt.  234[s]  (@BAL 
om.)  it  is  called  '  Pethor  of  Aram-naharaim,'  a  phrase 
which  seems  to  imply  an  identification  of  P£thor  with  a 
place  called  Pitru  {see  inscr.  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  IdPM 
44o,  KB  i.  133162/:,  and  cp  Schr.  KGF  woff.,  and, 
for  Egyptian  notices,  RP^  538  632;  WMM,  As.  u. 
Eur.  98  267).  This  important  city  lay  on  the  W.  of 
the  Euphrates,  or,  more  precisely,  at  the  point  where 
that  river  is  joined  by  the  Sagur  (mod.  Sdjur),  therefore 
a  few  miles  S.  of  Carchemish.  The  district  containing 
it  belonged  to  the  Aramaeans,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  1. ,  but  had  won  Pitru  back  from  a  later 
Assyrian  king.  Shalmaneser  II.  adds  that  he  himself 
recovered  the  place,  and  settled  it  anew  with  Assyrian 
colonists.  In  modern  times  this  identification  was  first 
made  by  E.  Hincks  ;  it  has  been  adopted  by  Sayce, 
Schrader,  and  Frd.  Delitzsch. 

See  especially  Sayce,  'The  Site  of  Pethor,'  Acad.  Sept.  16, 
1876,  p.  291  ;  Schr.  KG F  -2.Q.Q  Jf.\  Del.  Par.  269. 

That  Pethor  rightly  stands  in  Dt.  23  5  [4]  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  it  must  have  been  read  very  early  in  Nu. 
225,  for  on  this  passage  Dt.  23  5  [4]  is  based.  Neverthe- 
less the  earliest  form  of  the  story  of  Balaam  cannot  have 
traced  his  origin  to  a  place  called  Pethor.  For  no  such 
place  as  Pethor  existed  in  the  Euphrates  region.  Pethor 
would  be  in  Assyrian  Pitaru,  while  Pitru  would  be  in 
Hebrew  Pether  {Pathar).  Nor  is  it  even  certain  that 
the  true  text  of  Dt.  2-i  5  placed  Pethor  in  the  far  north  ; 
enm,  in  the  phrase  anna  Oitt  (Aram-naharaim),  may 
perhaps  be  a  corruption  of  SxcnT,  a  frequent  gloss  on 
nix.  If  so,  '  Pethor  of  Jerahmeel'  refers  to  some  place 
on  the  N    Arabian  border.     u 

The  Euphrates  is  not  the  only  stream  called  par  excellence 
",,3!i?t  'tne  river';  there  is  another — that  near  which  Rehoboth 
lay,  the  city  of  the  Aramite  king  Shaul  (see  Saul,  2).  It  was 
in  short  the  river  of  Misrim,  miscalled  traditionally  '  the  river  of 
Egypt '  (see  Egypt,  River  of).  This  is  the  Wady  el-'AriS,  the 
border-stream  of  the  N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri  or  Musur  (see 
Mizraim).  To  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  geography  the 
'river'  beside  which  was  the  home  of  Balaam,  must  be  ibe  river 
by  which  Rehoboth  lay.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  (as  we 
may  fairly  regard  it)  that  Misrim  {i.e.,  Musri)  occurs  twiee  in  a 
corrupted  form  in  the  list  of  Edomite  (or  perhaps,  rather,  Aramite 
— i.e.,  Jerahmeelite)kingsinGen.363i-^9(seeBELA,DiNHARAH, 
Me-zahab).  No  such  place-name  as  Pethor,  however,  is  known 
to  have  existed  S.  of  Palestine.  The  name  suggests  a  connec- 
tion with  -irtD.  'to  interpret  (a  dream),'  and  is  improbable; 
indeed,  in   Nu.  225  Pesh.   renders,  not   'to   Pethor,'   but    'an 
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interpreter  of  dreams '  {pdsora).  There  must  be  a  corruption 
in  the  text.  Probably  mms  is  due  to  an  accidental  shifting 
of  the  letters  of  the  true  word,  which  must  have  been  .inflnsi 
'  to  Zarephath.'  The  earlier  form  of  Nu.  22  s  was,  'So  he  sent 
messengers  to  Bil'am  ben  Buor  (or  rather  Achbor)  to  Zarephath, 
which  is  by  the  river,  to  the  land  of  the  b'ne  Jerahmeel '  (icy 
comes  from  \10V,  which  is  not  unfrequently  a  corruption  of 
7N£rrv)-  C.  Niebuhr's  bold  conjecture (Gesc/i.  1  295),  '  Pathros ' 
for  '  Pcilmr,'  at  any  rate  implies  a  just  disbelief  in  Pethor. 
See  Che.  '  The  Land  of  Musri, '  etc.,  OLZ,  May  1899. 

T.  K.  C. 

PETHTJEL  (7N-inS,  'God's  simple  one'?— cp  Ps. 
197  [8];  Mcrx  and  Nowack  prefer  (£5's  B<\9oyhA  [see 
Jt  ikl,  §  i]),  father  of  the  prophet  Joel  (Joel  1 1). 

An  examination  of  the  occurrences  of  the  name  Joel  (?.t'.) 
suggests  that  it  was  a  favourite  S.  Israelitish  name,  and  it  may 
even  be  held  that  there  is  a  group  of  similar  names,  such  as 
Eliel,  Elijah,  Elihu,  and  Eliab,  and  also  Joel,  which  arose  out 
of  corruptions  of  Jerahmeel.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  indicating 
one  stage  in  the  process  of  development,  that  one  of  the  Joels 
also  appears  under  the  name  Igal  (Sxr);  see  2  S.  2336;  his 
father's  name  was  Nathan  (an  expansion  of  the  Jerahnieelite 
name  Ethan).  Kuenen  (Om/A-),  J}  69,  n.  14,  p.  354)  has  already 
suggested  that  '  Joel '  may  be  an  assumed  name,  and  that  the 
writer  of  the  prophecy  (who  in  2  11  31  [84]  alludes  to  Mai.  45 
[323]),  may  call  himself  Joel  (=  Elijah)  to  indicate  that  he  is 
'  the  teacher  for  righteousness '  (Joel  2  23  ?),  the  true  Elijah 
announced  in  Mai.  4  5  [323].  Now  it  is  far  from  improbable 
that  Elijah  was  a  Jerahmeelite — 'of  Zarephath-jerahmeel'  (see 
Thisbe)- — and  that  not  only  Elijah  and  Joel  [see  above]  but 
also  Bethuel  (see  Laban)  or  Pethuel  is  a  worn-down  form  of 
Jerahmeel.  The  impulse  to  prophesy  was  perhaps  specially 
strong  among  Jerahmeelites.     Cp  Prophecy,  §  7.      T.  K.  C. 

PETEA  (1??D),  Is.  16 1  AV">e-,  EV  Sela. 

PEULTHAI,  RV  Peullethai  (Tj^BB,  like  Tl^S,  a 
distortion  of  TIB"!*,  Zarephathite,  a  and  J1,  "1  and  7  being  con- 
founded ;  laQQoakaadi  [B],  (jtoWadi  [A],  #eAAa0i  [L]),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Obed-edom  {q.v.\  i  Ch.  20  st,  in  a  context  full  of  dis- 
torted ethnic  and  gentilic  names.  t.  k.  C. 

PHAATH  MOAB  (cp4,A8'  mco».B  [A]),  i  Esd.  5n  = 
Ezra  26,  Pahath-Moab. 

PHACARETH  (<b*.KApeO  [BA]),  i  Esd.  534  =  Ezra 

257,    POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM. 

PHAEZELDAETJS  (d>a>HzeAA,MOY  LB]).  I  Esd.  5 38 
RVm*r=Ezra  26i,  Barzillai. 

PHAISUR  (cpAJCOYP  [B]),  1  Esd.  9 22  =  Ezra  10 22, 
Pashur,  3. 

PHALDAIUS,  RV  Phaldeus  (()>a.a(a.)A(MOC  [BA]), 
1  Esd.  9  44  =  Neh.  84,  Pedaiah,  5. 

PHALEAS  (cb6.Ad.iOY  [BA])'  1  Esd.  5 29  =  Ezra  2 44. 
Padon. 

PHALEK  (cha,AeK  [Ti.  WH]),  Lk.  3  35  AV,  RV 
PELEG  (q.v.). 

PHALIAS  (HWuoX  [B]),  1  Esd.  948  RV  =  Neh.  87, 
Pelaiah,  u. 

PHALLU  (N-1;>B),  Gen.  469  AV,  RV  Pallu  (q.v. ). 

PHALTI  CP^S),  1  S.  2544  AV,  RV  Palti  (q.v.). 

PHALTIEL  (bwzbs).  2  S.  3 15  AV,  RV  Paltiel. 

PHANUEL  (cjjanoyhA  [Ti.  WH]  ;  cp  Penuel),  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  father  of  Anna  the  prophetess  (Lk. 
236).     See  Anna. 

PHARACIM,  RV  Pharakim  (cpApAKeM  [B],  d>Ap&- 
K6IAA  [A],  om.  L),  a  post-exilie  family  of  Nethinim 
( 1  Esd.  5  31 )  unmentioned  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  'Sons 
of  Pharakim'  perhaps  represents  an  original  cpisn  ':3 
— the  guild  who  had  the  care  of  the  temple-hangings  ; 
cp  Dins  in  Phcen.  CIS  i.  no.  80  a  5  10.      See  Nethinim. 

s.  a.  c. 

PHARAOH  (rtJTlS;   d^p^to  ;    Pharao),  the  name 

given  to  all  Egyptian  kings  in   the  Bible.      Evidently 

like  our  expressions 'the  Tsar,'  'the  Mogul,' 

1.  History  etc  ^  jt  rf)ust  have  been   a  natiVe  word  for 

Of  name.    ,kingp.   or    one  0f  the   chief   titles   of  the 

Egyptian  rulers.      The  omission  of  the  article  shows  its 
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stereotyped  use  among  the  Hebrews.  Later,  the  con- 
nection :  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (Ex.  611,  etc.),  shows 
-  tendency  of  the  word  Pharaoh  to  become  a  proper 
name,  as  which  it  seems  to  stand  in  the  NT,  etc. 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  6  2,  §  155)  correctly  states  that 
Pharaoh  meant  '  king  '  in  Egyptian. 

We  are  now  certain  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  expression  for  '  king '  used  by  the  later  Egyptians. 

The  Coptic  form  is  (e)ppO,  Lower  Egyptian  OYPO,  with 
tli':  article  n(e)ppO,  CnoyPO.  So,  already,  Jablonski 
(( }pusc.  1  76),  The  group  of  signs  corresponding  to  this  in  the 
latest  writings  of  the  pagan  Egyptians  can  be  traced  back 
through  its  representatives  in  demotic  and  hieratic  to  the  early 
firm  /Vr-'<>1  (originally,  '  o,'  final  Aleph  having  fallen  away) 
'  the  great  house,  the  palace.'  This  hieroglyphic  group  was 
first  compared  with  the  Hebrew  word  by  de  Rouge  (cp  Ebers, 
Ag.  it.  Biicher  Mosis,  264).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek 
tradition  in  Horapollo  still  knew  that  ot/cos  /ie'yas='  king.' 

The  expression  occurs  already  in  the  texts  of  the 
pyramid-period  from  dynasty  four  onwards  (later,  e.g. , 
in  the  famous  inscription  of  '  Una,'  /.  8)  in  titles  like 
'only  friend  of  the  Great  House.'  '  Great  House'  is  a 
paraphrase  for  '  king '  due  to  reverence,  exactly  like  the 
modern  expressions  '  the  holy  see '  for  '  pope, '  '  the 
Porte  '  or  '  the  Sublime  Porte,'  etc.  In  the  early  period 
referred  to,  it  was  not  yet  possible  to  use  '  great  house ' 
as  perfectly  synonymous  with  'king.'  Expressions 
like  'to  follow  the  Great-House  on  his  chariot'  (Pap. 
Urbinuy,  17s  ;  dyn.  19),  in  which  the  etymology  begins 
to  be  forgotten,  do  not  occur  in  the  time  of  the  Old  or 
the  Middle  Empire.  It  is  only  in  the  vernacular  style 
of  the  New  Empire  that  the  title  can  be  used  in  the 
loose  way  quoted  above  ;  -  it  becomes  the  usual  word 
for  'king,'  superseding  the  earlier  expressions  like  hnf 
('His  Majesty')  and  shr,  only  at  «  much  later  date. 
Consequently  the  Hebrews  can  have  received  it  only 
after  1000  B.C. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  we  see  from  the  Amarna  letters  that 
the  title  was  unknown  in  Asia  about  1400  B.C.  The  absence  of 
the  word  ill  the  Assyrian  texts  (the  alleged  Pir'u,  king  of  Egypt, 
belongs  rather,  as  Winckler  has  shown,  to  the  Arabian  country 
Af/tsn)  is,  however,  no  cogent  argument.  No  Semitic  language 
except  Hebrew  adopted  the  word  ;  the  Koranic  form  Fir'aun 
shows  the  influence  of  Syrian  Christianity. 

The  rendering  in  Hebrew  orthography  is  remarkably 
good  and  archaic.  The  strange  vocalisation  is  sup- 
ported by  (5  and,  therefore,  must  not  be  abandoned 
too  lightly ; J  perhaps  it  represents  an  archaic  pro- 
nunciation. 

Other  Egyptian  etymologies  which  have  been  suggested 
cannot  be  upheld,  p-lie'  '  the  sun  '  (Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  etc.), 
for  example,  never  was  the  common  designation  of  the  king,  and 
would,  in  Hebrew  letters,  give  only  n-rg.  Lepage  Renouf, 
J'S  A'.-t  1  "1  421,  proposed  a  Hebrew  derivation  from  the  root  yiQ, 
('  to  be  noble  ')  with  little  probability. 

We  proceed  to  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
Pharaohs  mentioned  in  the  OT. 

2   q™  i.    Abraham's     Pharaoh     (Gen.  12is  /■) 

Pharaohs  'las'  on  tlle  bas's  °^  a  comPutati°n  of  'he 
lives  of  the  patriarchs,  been  placed  in 
dynasty  12.  If  the  latest  chronology  is  to  be  followed, 
we  ought  rather  to  go  back  to  dynasty  11.  As,  how- 
ever, this  Pharaoh  seems  to  be  only  a  misunderstood 
prince  of  southern  Palestine  (cp  the  parallel  Gen.  26  and 
see  Mizraim,  sj  2  £),  all  discussions  are  idle. 

.=  .   Joseph's   Pharaoh   lived,    according    to   Ex.  I240, 

(        The   later   Egyptians   omitted   the    initial   p,   a 
popular  etymology  taking  it  for  the  article,  which 
_  is  felt  to  be  uncrammatical  as  long  as  the  expres- 
sion was  used  for  '  the  king  ' — i.e.  of  Egypt.     , — ,   | — . 
(    -  In    this   period    it   is   frequently  written   playfully 
the  great  (double)  bouse,'  which  does  not  alter  the      *>*=* 
pronunciation.     In  ( '.reek  times,  even  a  feminine  t-[p]er-'o,  Copt. 
TeppO  '  the  queen  '  can  be  formed. 

3  The  only  analogy  would  be  peMAcO  'rich  man.'  This 
stands,  however,  for  reme-'o,  and  the  short  vowel  has  been 
coloured  to  a  by  the  'A in.  Per,  '  house,'  on  the  other  hand,  has 
in  all  cases  been  shortened  down  to  P  (cp  Pibkseth,  Pithom) 
and  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  two  syllables.  The  question 
remains  open.  The  king  Pheron  of  Herodotus  may  be  one  of 
that  historian's  many  misunderstandings,  and  may  simply  have 
meant  'king.' 
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some  430  years  before  the  Exodus.  The  usual  theory 
with  regard  to  the  Exodus  (see  below ,  3)  would  bring 
us  down  to  about  1700  B.C.  That  would  correspond 
with  the  period  of  the  Hyksos  dynasty,  perhaps  more 
accurately  with  the  reign  of  its  first  kings.  The 
tradition  of  Apophis  (Egypt,  §  52) — whether  it  rest  on 
a  correct  calculation  or  on  Josephus'  confusion  of 
Hyksos  and  Israelites — is  remarkable,  but  would  bring 
us  to  the  end  of  the  Hvksos-time,  which  does  not  seem 
to  furnish  a  smooth  calculation.  All  this  depends, 
however,  on  the  Exodus-chronology. 

3.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  and  his  successor 
(cp  Ex.  223  419)  would  according  to  Ex.  In  be  un- 
doubtedly Rameses  II.  and  his  son,  Me(r)neptah. 
This  theory  has  now,  however,  been  finally  upset  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Israel-stele  which  proves  that  in 
Merneptah's  fifth  year  Israel  was  in  Asia.  See  Egypt, 
§§  58-60,  on  this  conflict.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  mummy  of  the  alleged  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus 
(Merneptah)  has  recently  been  found  in  Thebes  and  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  Cairo.  A  theory  of  Bunsen, 
placing  the  Exodus  in  the  troubled  time  of  Amenophis 
IV.  and  his  immediate  successors  (1400  B.C.  and  later  ; 
Egypt,  §  56),  might  be  supported  by  Josephus's 
extract  from  Manetho  ;  but  its  four  or  five  kings  are 
in  such  inextricable  confusion  that  nothing  can  be 
proved  by  the  passage.  For  the  rest,  there  is  much 
that  militates  against  such  theories.      [Cp  Moses.] 

4.  The  Pharaoh  contemporary  with  Solomon,  father- 
in-law  of  the  Israelite  king  (1  K.  91624  Hi,  etc.),  and 
also  of  his  adversary  Hadad  (11 18), — if  one  and  the 
same  person  are  meant, — would  be  one  of  the  last  kings 
of  the  twenty-first  Tanitic  dynasty,  or  Shoshenk  I. ,  the 
founder  of  dynasty  twenty-two  (Egypt,  §  63).  It  is, 
however,  again  very  doubtful  whether  originally  the 
reference  was  really  to  some  Egyptian  ruler(s)  and  not 
rather  to  Musrites  (see  Hadad,  Mizraim,  $  26). 

5.  In  1  K.  1425,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Shishak 
— Shoshenk  I. — is  called  not  Pharaoh,  but  simply  king  of 
Egypt.  Griffith  (in  his  most  valuable  article  '  Pharaoh  ' 
in  Hastings'  BD)  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  verse 
containing  the  expression  belongs  to  a  source  earlier 
than  the  Pentateuchal  sources,  which  employ  regularly 
the  expression  Pharaoh.  [But  cp  Crit.  Bib. ,  where  it 
is  held  that  there  is  a  confusion  between  Cushi,  king  of 
Misrim,  and  Shishak,  king  of  Misraim.] 

6.  On  Pharaoh  -  Necho  see  Nkcho,  and  (7)  on 
Pharaoh  Hophra  see  Hophra.  The  latter  is  meant  by 
the  Pharaoh  of  Ezek.  29  32.  [Cp,  however,  Prophecy, 
and  Crit.  Bib.~\  w.  M.  M. 

PHARATHON  (qS&pAecoN  [ANC-°V]),  iMacc.  9So 
RV,  AY  Pharathoni.     See  Pirathon. 

PHARES  (rb&pec  [Ti.  WH]),  Mt.  13  Lk.  333AV, 
RV  Perez  (q.v. ). 

PHAREZ.     i.  (f"l3),  Gen.  3829  AV,  RV  Perez. 
2.  (ifiouws  [BL]),  1  Esd.'83o  AV=Ezra83,  Paeosh. 
PHARIDA  (o>d,p[e]iAA  [BA]),   1  Esd.  533  RV,  AV 
Pharira  =  Ezra  2ss,  Peruda  (q.v.). 

PHARISEES.     See  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
PHAROSH  (E'lnS),  Ezra  83  AV,  RV  Parosh  (q.v. ). 

PHARPAR  pa-IB  ;  Atp&pcpa,  [B],  chAp<pA  [B* "*■  •»], 
d>&pd)Apo.  [A],  d>o,pt})o.p  [L]  ;  Pharphar  [Vg.]),  one  of 
the  'streams  (nnm)  of  Damascus,'  2  K.  5m.  The 
identification  of  the  Pharpar  can  hardly  be  doubtful, 
though  it  has  not  been  so  unanimously  agreed  upon  as 
that  of  its  fellow-stream,  the  Abana  or  Amana  [q.v.~\. 
Those  who  insist  on  interpreting  'Damascus'  in  the 
question  of  Naaman  to  mean  the  city  of  that  name  have 
to  identify  the  Pharpar  with  the  N.tbr  Taura,1  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  streams  into  which  the  Nahr  Barada 

1  So  Rev.  V.  Wright  of  Damascus,  Leisure  Hour,  1874,  P- 
284  (cp  Expos., Oa.  1896,  p.  295/:),  and  long  ago  Benjamin  of 
Tudela.     This  identification  is  supported  by  the  Arabic  version. 
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is  divided,  and  contributes  largely  to  the  fertility  of 
the  'meadow-land'  (el-merj)  of  Damascus.  It  may  of 
course  be  permitted  to  assume  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Nahr  Taura  flowed  through  Damascus, 
not  merely,  as  it  does  now,  a  little  to  the  N. ,  for  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Benhadad  cannot  have  been  exactly 
coincident  with  that  of  the  Damascus  of  to-day.1  But 
how  unnecessary  it  is  to  put  this  limitation  on  the 
meaning  of  'Damascus,'  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
aS.  $5/!  1  Ch.  IS 5/  Is,  7  8Am.  l3(?),  where  Damascus 
is  used  as  the  name  of  the  leading  Aramaean  state.  In 
the  question  of  Nnaman,  it  is  not  Damascus  the  city 
but  Damascus  the  country  that  forms  the  natural 
antithesis  to  Israel.  As  soon  as  these  facts  arc  grasped, 
it  becomes  natural  to  identify  the  Pharpar  with  the  Xahr 
d-A'waj '('  the  crooked  '),- which  is  the  only  independent 
stream  of  importance  in  the  required  district  besides  the 
Barada.     This  river  has  two  principal  sources. 

One  source  is  near  the  villas  of  'Ami,  on  the  E.  side  of 
Hermon,  the  other,  in  a  wild  i^\cn,  2  m,  above  the  village  of 
Beit  Jenn,  known  to  travellers  on  their  way  from  Ramas  to 
Damascus.  The  two  streams,  called  the  Nahr  'Ami  and  the 
Nahr  JennanT,  unite  at  Sa'sa'  and  form  the  A'waj  which  flows 
from  this  point  onwards  in  a  general  direction  N\V.  by  N.  ;  it 
is  no  '  brawling  brook  '  (W.  Wright)  but  a  copious  stream,  from 
which,  according  to  Porter,  ancient  canals  carry  the  water  to 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus.  It  dies  out  at  last 
in  a  marsh  a  little  to  the  S.  of  that  in  which  the  Barada  dis- 
appears. 

The  name  Pharpar  has  been  thought  to  survive  in 
that  of  the  Xahr  (Wady)  Barbar,  which  also  rises  on 
the  E.  side  of  Hermon,  but  farther  to  the  N. ,  and  flows 
S.  of  Damascus.3  Burton  indeed  declares,  'There  is 
absolutely  no  Wady  Barbar.  .  But  there  is  a  Jebel 
Barbar  which  may  be  seen  from  Damascus  '  ( Unexplored 
Syria,  1 115,  n.  8).  This,  however,  does  not  really  touch 
the  identification  of  names.  t.  k.  c. 

PHARZITES  (sVl?n),  Nu.262o  AV,  RVPerezites. 
See  Perez. 

PHASEAH  (PIDB),  Neh.  7si  AV,  RV  Paseah  {q.v. ). 

PHASELIS  (4>achAic  [XV],  BaciA€iAan  [A],* 
1  Mace.  I023),  a  Dorian  colony  on  the  confines  of  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia,  standing  on  a  small  peninsula,  the  first 
land  sighted  on  the  voyage  from  Cilicia  to  Rhodes 
(Livy,  0723),  'over  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia" 
(Acts  2  7  5).  It  was  not  originally  Lycian  (cpStrabo/667) ; 
but  later  it  was  incorporated,  and  finally  became  a 
member  of  the  Lycian  League  (cp  coins,  and  CIG  4324, 
4332  :  so  Kalinka  in  Kiepert's  Festschrift,  1898,  p. 
167/. ),  and  marked  the  eastern  limit  of  Lycian  extension. 
The  town  possessed  no  fewer  than  three  harbours,  and 
was  a  great  place  of  maritime  trade  (Strabo,  666  ;  Thuc. 
269,  rbv  ttXouv  rCbv  bXtcdduiv  rwv  &tto  4>a<r?)At5os,  and 
id.  833;  Pol.  3O9).  A  testimony  to  its  far-reaching 
commerce  is  the  fact  that,  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  c. ,  it  shared  in  the  Hellenion ,  or 
sanctuary  and  '  emporium  '  of  the  Greeks  at  Naucratis 
in  Egypt  (Herod.  2178).5  Hence  Phaselis  had  a.  Jewish 
colony  in  139  B.C.  (1  Mace.  I023). 

The  importance  of  Phaselis  lay  not  solely  in  commerce. 
Above  it  rose  the  Solyma  mountains  (Takhtali  Dagh\  which 
left  only  a  narrow  passage  by  the  sea — the  pass  of  Mt.  Klimax 
— which  was  often  overflowed  by  the  waves  when  the  wind  was 
E.  :    here  Alexander  and  his  army  barely  escaped  with  their 

1  Cp  Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine,  p.  24. 

-  So  Nuldeke,  Robinson,  and  especially  Porter  {Five  years  in 
Damascus,  1  2qq  ;  'The  Rivers  of  Damascus,'  jui,>->t.  of Sacred 
f-it.,  July  and  Oct.,  185^).  Burton  doubtfully  identifies  with 
the  stream  of  'A in  Fijeh  (Unexplored  Syria,  J  115).  But  this 
stream  joins  the  Barada. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  anciently  the  stream  joined  that  now 
called  the  Nahr  A'lvaj,  and  was  popularly  confounded  with  it, 
and  Dr.  Thomson  {LBS  4^0)  states  that  one  of  the  existing 
smaller  tributaries  of  the  Sahira%ii  (the  name  of  the  Nahr  A'lvaj 
in  the  first  pait  of  its  course)  comes  down  the  Wady  Barbar. 

'Pao-yjAts,  authors  ;  'taenjAi's,  inscrr.  ;  <t»auTjA(e)tTa»v,  coins. 

It  struck  coins  with  a  variety  of  types  in  the  sixth  and 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  ceasing  on  the  rise  of  the 
Athenian  empire  (about  466  B.C.).  Cp  Hill,  Brit.  Mas.  Cat. 
of  Greek  Coins,  [Lycia]. 
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Kves  in  334  b.c  (Strabo,  666/.  ;  cp  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travels, 
1  ig8_/).  In  Roman  times  the  commerce  of  Phaselis  had 
degenerated  into  piracy,  with  the  result  that  the  town  lost  its 
independence  in  77-75  u.c.1 

The  place  is  now  called  Tekir-oz<a :  it  shows  con- 
siderable remains  of  its  harbours,  and  of  t  theatre, 
stadium,  and  temple.  The  temple  of  Athens  at  Phaselis 
claimed  to  possess  the  spear  of  Acnilles  (Paus.  iii.  38). 

See  further  description  in  Beaufort,  Karamania,  $6f. 

W.  J.  w. 

PHASIRON,  THE  SONS  OF,  an  unknown  Arabian 
tribe  whom  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  smote  (1  Mace. 
966  (h&cipoJN  [A],  d>^ceiptON  [N].  (bAplCCON  [V]), 
if  '  sons  of  Pharison  '  (so  V)  is  not  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  D'y-13  \ia,  '  members  of  a  robber-band '  ;  cp 
Dan.  Hi 4.  t.  k.  c. 

PHASSARON,  RV  Phassurus  {dp&ccOYPOY  [A]), 
1  Esd.  525  =  Ezra238,  Pashhur  (RV),  3. 

PHEBE  (cboiBH  [Ti.  WH]),  Rom.  16  1  AV,  RV 
Phcebe  {q.v.). 

PHENICE.  1.  ((hoiNiKH  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts  11 19, 
etc.,  AV,  RV  Phoenicia  (a.v.). 

2.  Otomf,  or  *om£  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts  27  12,  AV,  RV  Phcenix. 

The  corn-ship  from  Alexandria  in  which  Paul  was 
being  conveyed  to  Italy  (Acts  276)  was  so  long  weather- 
bound at  Fair  Havens  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  that  the 
voyage  could  not  be  accomplished  that  year  (v.  9),  and  it 
became  necessary  to  select  a  harbour  in  which  to  winter 
(v.  12).  The  centurion,  who  in  a  ship  of  the  imperial 
corn-fleet  ranked  as  senior  officer  (Ramsay,  St.  Paul 
the  Traveller,  323  f. ),  took  the  advice  of  the  captain 
and  the  sailing-master  (EV  wrongly  'the  master  and 
the  owner'  for  Kvj3€pp7]T7]$  and  vavtcXypos  of  v.  n),  and 
resolved  to  run  westwards  if  possible  to  port  Phoenix 
(in  which  attempt,  however,  they  failed). 

To  this  course  Paul  himself  was  opposed,  on  what  grounds 
we  are  not  told  ;2  nor  again  is  his  precise  position  in  the  ship 
made  clear. 

The  expression  in  v.  12  (ot  irAeiWes,  '  the  more  part  advised  ') 
must  not  be  taken  to  imply  a  general  consultation  of  the  entire 
ship's  company  (Weiss,  Apostelg.,  I.e.).  Nor  can  we  accept 
the  vague  statement  that  Paul  was  '  a  person  of  rank  whose 
convenience  was  to  some  extent  consulted,  and  whose  experi- 
ence as  a  traveller  was  known  to  be  great '  (so  Ramsay,  op.  cit.\ 
as  helping  to  explain  how  a  prisoner  should  have  taken  part  in 
a  council  of  experts.  The  liberty  accorded  to  Paul  at  Sidoo 
(7/.  3)  obviously  stands  in  a  quite  different  category.  Paul  had 
absolutely  no  experience  of  the  central  or  western  Mediterranean ; 
and  captains  and  sailing-masters  were  scarcely  likely  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  amateur  sailors.  _  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  falsity  of  the  perspective  of  the  writer  of  Acts,  who 
of  course  looks  at  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  hero,  and 
depicts  Paul  everywhere  as  the  central  figure.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  anything  more  ought  to  be  extracted  from  the 
narrative  of  events  at  Fair  Havens  than  the  fact  of  a  general 
objection  urged  by  Paul  with  characteristic  vigour  and  direct- 
ness against  the  proposal  when  it  became  known  to  the  ship's 
company.  Is  it  possible  that  Paul's  desire  to  remain  at  Fair 
Havens  had  its  origin  in  a  prospect  of  missionary  work  ?  The 
important  town  of  Gortyna  was  only  a  few  miles  from  this  point 
of  the  coast  (Strabo  478.     See  Gortyna). 

It  is  clear  from  a  general  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances (see  Fair  Havens)  that  Phcenix  must  be 
sought  to  the  westward  ot  the  great  gulf  of  Messara, 
which  begins  at  Cape  Matala,  about  6  m.  W.  of  Fair 
Havens.  It  was  during  the  run  across  this  gulf  that 
the  squall  broke  which  drove  the  ship  off  her  course 
(v.  15),  and  ultimately  caused  her  to  drift  upon  the  coast 
of  Malta  (v.  27), 

Phcenix  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  coast  settlement 
on  what  he  calls  the  'isthmus'  of  Crete  —  i.e.,  the 
narrow  part  of  the  island  between  Mount  Ida  and  the 
mountains  of  the  broad  western  end   (475,   KaroLKlav 

1  Cic.  1'err.  iv.  10  21,  Phaselis  ilia,  quam  cepit  P.  Servilius, 
non  fuerat  urbs  antea  Cilicum  et  prardonum  ;  Lycii  illam, 
(irceci  homines,  incolebant  .  .  .  asciverunt  sibi  illud  oppidunt 
■pirata '  prima  comwercio,  delude  etiam  societate. 

2  Acts  '27  10  merely  gives  his  summing  up  of  the  consequences 
foreboded  by  him  if  the  present  anchorage  was  abandoned: 
1  voyage  '  {t'ov  irKovv)  refers  of  course  only  to  the  proposed  run 
to  port  Phcenix,  not  to  the  entire  voyage. 
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.  7rpos  TTj  vorlip  $oivtKa  rbv  Aa/xiriuv).1  Phcenix 
is  commonly  identified  with  the  modern  village  and 
harbour  of  Loutrd  some  miles  to  the  SW. ,  a  position 
in  conformity  both  with  the  notice  in  Strabo  and  with 
that  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  173). 

Ptolemy  locates  in  this  part  of  Crete  a  harbour  Phcenicus 
(*oii't«ous  Aip.r\v)  and  a  town  Phcenix  (*oiVif  7r6A.ts).  In  the 
Synccdemus  of  Hierocles  (14,  ed.  Parth)  Phcenix  appears,  under 
the  form  Phcenice,  as  a  bishopric,  along  with  a  place  Aradena 
— both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Clauda  (^oiptjci} 
■fjrot  'ApdSeva,  Kijtro?  KAauSos).  Aradena  is  further  mentioned 
by  Steph.  Byz. ,  under  the  name  Araden,  as  a  Cretan  town  which 
was  also  called  from  its  position  Anopolis, '  Upper  City '  ('ApaSriv 
TroAiy  KpTJTTjs  ■  q  fie  Ai<(U7roAi5  Ae'yerai  Sia  to  €icat  ttvui).  Both 
the  name  Araden  or  Aradena  and  the  name  Anopolis  survive 
unchanged  —  Anopolis  or  Anapolis  being  that  of  a  group  of 
villages  on  the  plateau  N.  of  Loutrd,  W.  of  which,  about  a  mile 
inland  from  the  harbour,  is  the  village  of  Aradhena.  Both  at 
Aradhena  and  at  Loutrd  are  found  ancient  remains  (those  at 
the  latter  place  Roman) ;  but  the  chief  ancient  Greek  site  is  on 
a  hill  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau.  Here  was  the  ancient 
Araden  to  which  was  transferred  the  name  of  the  harbour 
Phcenix  (Loutrd).2 

Loutr6  is  described  as  '  the  only  secure  harbour  in 
all  winds  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  '  (cp  Smith,  op.  cit., 
261),  and  Captain  Spratt  writes  that  it  is  '  the  only  bay 
to  the  westward  of  Fair  Havens  in  which  a  vessel  of 
any  size  could  find  any  shelter  during  the  winter  months' 
(quoted  by  Smith,  op.  cit.,  92,  where  similar  testimony 
by  others  is  collected).  That  imperial  ships  were  some- 
times to  be  found  there  is  proved  by  an  inscription 
from  Loutr6  (dating  from  the  reign  of  Trajan)  given  in 
full  by  Smith,  op.  cit.,  zbgf. 

It  is  all  but  impossible,  however,  to  make  the  identi- 
fication which  thus  appears  so  conclusive  agree  with 
the  description  of  the  harbour  in  Acts  27  12. 

There  it  is  described  as  kip.4va.  ttj?  K/jtjttjs  jSAeVorra  Kara  A.ij9a 
«ai  Kara  yupoi'  (AV  '  and  lieth  toward  the  south  west  and  north- 
west' ;  RV  'looking  north-east  and  south-east,'  RVmg.  Gk. 
'  do7vn  the  south-west  wind  and  down  the  north-west  wind'). 

1.  If  we  adopt  the  rendering  of  AV,  the  identification  of 
Phcenix  with  port  Loutrd  must  be  surrendered  ;  that  harbour 
faces  E. — i.e.,  is  open  to  winds  ranging  from  NE.  to  SE.  We 
must  then  identify  with  the  harbour  W.  of  the  promontory  of 
Loutrd  (ending  in  Cape  Muros),  called  Phineka  Bay  in  the 
Admiralty  Chart.3  Soundings  ranging  from  three  and  a  half 
fathoms  to  one  would  make  it  as  good  an  anchorage  as  Loutrd 

fiort.  If  the  objection  to  wintering  at  Fair  Havens  was  that  it 
ies  open  to  the  E.  (Acts  27  12),  the  same  objection  would  apply 
to  port  Loutrd.4  The  evidence  of  navigators  acquainted  with 
the  coast  (cp  Smith,  I.e.)  is  against  the  actual  existence  of  a 
sheltered  anchorage  on  the  W.  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  charts 
do  not  decide  the  point. 

2.  If  we  adopt  the  rendering  of  RV  ('looking  NE.  and  SE.') 
we  must  interpret  Kara  Ai0a  and  (cara  \dpov  as  '  looking  down 
the  direction  of  the  winds  named. 

This  translation  is  supported  by  reference  to  Herod.  4  no, 
1  they  were  borne  along  by  wind  and  wave '  (e^epoiro  Kara  Kujua 
ical  avefj-ov),  to  which  objection  is  made  on  the  ground  that 
there  the  usage  is  of  a  ship  in  motion  (the  objections  urged  by 
Page,  Acts  0/  the  Apostles,  note  in  loc,  that  'a  harbour  does 
not  i/i0?>e  and  must  look  Kara  Ai')3a  whether  Aty  is  blowing  or 
not,'  and  that  'if  Aii//  and  x™P°s  represent,  not  points  of  the 
compass,  but  winds  in  motion,  then  Kara  Ai/3a  «ac  *cam x^pov  in- 
volves the  assertion  that  two  winds  are  blowing  at  the  same 
time,'  are  surely  in  the  highest  degree  sophistical).  The  ex- 
pression of  Arrian  {Per.  Eux.  3,  a0e<i>  vetftiAr}  eiravafTTatra.  ei-ep- 
pa.yr)  nor  evpov)  is  not  clear  (see  Smith,  op.  cit.,  89,  note,  for 
discussion).  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  places  between  Joppa 
and  Dora,  says  that  they  were  all  &v<ropp.a.  Sid  rag  Kara  At'/3a 
wpo<r|SoAas  (Ant.  xv. I'o).  Thucydides  describes  a  steady  N. 
wind  as  Kara  $opia.v  cottjkw?  (<>  104). 

In  spite  of  the  examples  quoted,  however,  the  phrase  in  Acts 
is  obscure:  it  seems  due  to  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Just  as  in 
English  '  to  look  down  the  wind  '  means  to  look  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  blowing,  so  in  Greek  ;  nevertheless,  ^\4tt<o  used 
of  a  harbour  would  naturally  imply  '  facing,'  '  turned  towards.' 

3.  The  explanation  of  Conybeare  and  Howson  (Life  and  Ep. 
of  St.  Paul,  2  400)  is  that  '  sailors  speak  of  everything  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  and  that  such  a  harbour  [as  that  of  Loutrd] 
does  ' '  look  " — from  the  water  towards  the  land  which  encloses  it 

1  Lampa  (Lappa,  coins  and  inscrr.)  was  at  a  site  in  the  in- 
terior now  called  Polls. 

-  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  name  Phcenix  still  survives 
in  the  locality  (cp  J.  Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St. 
PauH^,  258);  it  probably  bears  reference  to  the  existence  in 
early  days  of  a  Phoenician  trading-post  at  this  point. 

a  (Pub.  1861,  from  survey  by  Mr.  Millard  in  1859;  large 
corrections,  July  1S64.) 

4  This  objection  would  be  met,  however,  by  what  we  read  in 
Smith,  261,  269. 
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— in  the  direction  of  'south-west  and  north-west.'  (Similarly 
what  we  read  in  Farrar  [St.  Paul,  711]  is  surely  not  to  be 
justified  by  appeals  to  the  natural  phraseology  of  v.  27  ;  cp 
Page,  I.e.)1 

It  must  be  remembered  that  neither  Paul  nor  the 
writer  of  Acts  ever  saw  the  harbour. 

Literature.— Chiedy  J.  Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  PautN,  1880.  Bursian,  Geogr.  v.  Grieck.,  with  authorities 
therein  mentioned.  W.  J.  W. 

PHERESITES  (<J)epez«MOi  [BAL]),  i  Esd.869AV, 
(RV  Pherezites)  =  Ezra9i,  Perizzite. 

PHICHOL  (te»S;  4>ikoA  [AD],  <f)ixoA  [DEL]), 
general  of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  21 2232  [RV 
Phicol];  2626).  The  name,  like  Michal  {q.v. ),  is 
probably  corrupted  from  S'rrnx.  Abihail,  but  ultimately, 
like  Abimelech,  from  Jerahmeel. 

The  absurd  rendering  '  mouth  of  all '  (cp  Gen.  41  40)  is  as  old 
as  the  Midrash  (Ber.  rabba,  on  Gen.  21  22).  Whiston,  the 
translator  of  Josephus,  connects  Phicol  with  $ncoAa,  the  name 
of  the  native  village  of  Joseph,  the  famous  tax-collector  under 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4  2) ;  so  also  Furst.  An 
Arabic  etymology  (fakala,  8,  '  to  give  attention  to ')  has  also 
been  ventured.  Delitzsch  (Par.  270)  compares  the  Hittite 
name  Plsiri ;  but  we  require  a  Semitic  name  like  Abimelech. 

T.  K.  C. 

PHILADELPHIA  <4>iA«\AeA4>l<N.  Rev.  1  n  37[WH], 
ct>lAAAeA(J>ei<\.  most  minuscules,  inscrr.  and  classical 
_.  ,  authors),  a  Pergamene  foundation,  as  is 

^'  evident  from  its  situation  on  the  gentle 
slopes  at  the  base  of  the  steeper  hills  (Mt.  Tmolus) 
commanding  the  site,  a  position  dictated,  not  by 
military,  but  by  commercial  considerations  (Ramsay, 
Hist.  Geogr.  of  AM  86,  Cities  and  Bisk,  of  Phrygia, 
2353  ...  ;  cp  Holm,  Gk.  Hist.  ET  4477>-  It  was'built 
by  Attalus  II.  Philadelphus  (159-138  B.C.),  who  also 
founded  Attaleia  in  Pamphylia  (see  Attalia).  The 
town  lay  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Cogamus  (or  Cogamis  :  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bisk,  of 
Pkryg .  1 196  n. ),  a  tributary  of  the  Hermus,  near  the 
road  uniting  the  Hermus  and  Masander  valleys.  It 
stood,  therefore,  on  the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia, 
on  the  south-western  edge  of  the  volcanic  region  called 
Katakekaumene,  or  'Burnt  Region':  it  was,  however, 
properly  a  Mysian  town  (Strabo,  628)  separated  from 
the  bulk  of  the  Mysians  by  the  aforesaid  '  Burnt  Region,' 
which  itself  also  was  variously  claimed  as  Lydian, 
Mysian,  or  Phrygian,  from  the  interlacing  of  the  bounds 
of  the  three  peoples  in  this  district.  The  volcanic 
nature  of  its  soil  was  the  cause  alternately  of  the  pros- 
perity and  the  misfortunes  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia's  staple  export  was  wine  :  its  coins  show  the  head 
of  Dionysos,  the  type  being  doubly  appropriate,  as  Dionysos 
Kathegemon  was  a  great  deity  at  Pergamos  (cp  the  coins  of 
Dionysopolis,  also  founded  by  Attalus  II.,  Ramsay;  op.  cit. 
1  126).  Some  part  of  its  prosperity  was  doubtless  derived  from 
its  hot  springs  (cp  Joan.  Lyd.  75,  349,  where  the  hot  springs  of 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicea  [q.v.]  are  also  mentioned),  which 
are  still  much  used  ;  probably  connected  in  some  degree  with 
these  was  the  celebrity  of  the  city  for  its  festivals  and  temples, 
the  number  of  which  gained  it  the  title  of  'miniature  Athens.' 
Frequent  destructive  earthquakes,  however,  threw  heavy  burdens 
on  its  finances  (Strabo,  579,  628).  The  status  of  the  town  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Koinon  of  Asia,  which,  according 
to  some  unknown  rule  of  rotation,  held  its  festival  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Province  (eg:,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  Pergamos, 
Laodiceia),  met  also  at  Philadelphia  (CIG  1068,  3428).  For 
some  time  the  town  even  changed  its  name  to  Neocassareia, 
and  struck  coins  under  that  name  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius  (Ramsay,  op.  cit.  1  201).  The  change 
was  made  in  recognition  of  the  aid  rendered  by  Tiberius  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  earthquake  of  17  a.d.  (Tac.  Ann.  247). 

In  later  Byzantine  times,  Philadelphia  was  a  large 
and  warlike  city  (Georg.  Acropol.  11 1,  /xeyiari]  teal 
iroXvavdpujTros),  and  was  a  bulwark  of  civilisation  in 
this  quarter,  until,  in  1379  or  1390,  the  united  forces  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperor  Manuel  II.  and  the  Osmanli 
Sultan  Bayezid  I.  compelled  its  surrender  to  the  Turks. 

1  Ramsay  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  326)  suggests  that  '  the 
sailors  described  the  entrance  as  one  in  which  inward-bound 
ships  looked  towards  N\V,  and  .S\V\,  and  that  in  transmission 
from  mouth  to  mouth  the  wrong  impression  was  given  that 
the  harbour  looked  N\V.  and  SW'.' 
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Possibly  this  energy,  bravery,  and  self-reliance  is  trace- 
able to  the  infusion  of  Macedonian  blood ;  for 
Macedonian  colonists  (the  Mysomakedones  of  Pliny, 
//.V5i2o,  and  Ptol.  v.  2 15)  were  planted  among  the 
Mysians  by  the  Seleucid  kings,  S.  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  road  to  Ephesus,  in  the  modern  Uzum-Ova  (Ramsay, 
op.  cit,  1 196). 

The  church  of  Philadelphia,  though  not  unreservedly 

praised,  like  that   of  Smyrna,   stands  second  in   point 

_        of  merit  in  the  list  of  those  addressed  in 

the     Apocalypse.        Both     Smyrna    and 

references.    Phiiadelphia    were     troubled     by     those 

'who  say  they  are  Jews,   and  arc   not'   (Rev.  2o  3o). 

Ignatius,    writing    a    few    years    later,    also    found    it 

necessary    to    warn    the    Philadelphians    against    the 

preachers  of  Judaism  (ad  Phil.  l.t)  as  well  as  against 

disunion  (chap  7).      In  Philadelphia  the  Jewish  element 

predominates,    as   against    the    Hellenism    rampant    in 

Pergamos  {Rev.  213).       The    town    is  still   to   a   large 

extent  Christian   (cp   Rev.  3 12).      Its   modern   name  is 

Ala-Sheher> 

See  Curtius,  ^.'achtrag  zu  den  Beitr.  zur  Gcsch.  u.  Topogr. 
Klebuis.,  1873.  w.  J.  W. 

PHILARCHES  (o  4>Y*APXHC  [va1).  2  Mace.  832 
AV,  regarding  the  word  as  a  proper  name  ;  but  RV 
'the  phylarch.' 

PHILEMON,  EPISTLE  TO  (npoc  4>iAhmono.  ;  so 
Ti.  \VH  with  NA  and  other  MSS,  but  fuller  superscript 
_.  ,  tions  also  occur  mainly  to  indicate  that  the 

™*  Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  Paul 
and  at  Rome,  see  Tisch.  8a)  is  the  name  of  a  short  com- 
position which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  as 
the  thirteenth  in  the  NT  collection  of  '  Epistles  of  Paul. ' 
Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  5  21)  is  the  first  who  expressly 
mentions  the  writing  as  included  by  Marcion  among 
the  ten  epistles  of  Paul  accepted  by  him,  adding  the 
remark  that  this  was  the  only  epistle  whose  brevity 
availed  to  protect  it  against  the  falsifying  hands  of  the 
heretic  ('soli  huic  epistolse  brevitas  sua  profuit  ut 
falsarias  manus  Marcionis  evaderet').  It  retained  its 
position  undisturbed,  although  now  and  then  {as,  for 
example,  by  Jerome)  its  right  to  do  so  had  to  be 
vindicated  against  some  ( '  plerique  ex  veteribus ' }  who 
thought  the  honour  too  great  for  an  epistle  having  no 
doctrinal  importance.  Others  did  not  fail  to  praise 
this  commendatory  letter  of  the  apostle  on  behalf  of  a 
runaway  slave  as  a  precious  gem  showing  forth  Paul's 
tenderness  and  love  for  all  his  spiritual  children,  even 
those  who  were  the  least  of  them  if  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  world. 

F.  C.  Baur  was  the  first  {Pastoralbr.  1835  ;  Paulus, 
1845)  who  found  himself  led  by  his  one-sided  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  four  'principal  epistles'  (see  Paul; 
Philippians,  Epistle  to  the,  §  1)  to  raise  difficulties 
with  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  Its  close 
relationship  to  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians, 
especially  the  last-named,  which  he  found  himself  unable 
to  attribute  to  Paul,  was  too  much  for  him,  although  in 
this  case  his  '  tendency -criticism '  failed  him.  The 
considerations  he  urged  in  addition  were  certain  <£ira£ 
Aey6,aei'a,the  romantic  colour  of  the  narrative,  the  small 
probability  of  the  occurrence,  some  plays  upon  words 
and  the  perhaps  symbolical  character  of  Onesimus, — 
points  which,  all  of  them,  can  be  seen  set  forth  in  detail 
in  Paulus^,  2  88-94. 

Thorough-going  disciples  of  the  Tubingen  school,  such  as 
Rovers  in  his  Nieuw  Testamentische  letterkunde  (1888),  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  leader  although  with  occasional  modi- 
fications in  detail.  Rovers  saw  in  the  epistle  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  laid  down  in  Colossians  as  to  the  relation  between 
masters  and  slaves.  Pfleiderer  (Paulinismas,  1890,  pp.  4-2/.), 
although  impressed  by  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the 
motive  of  Philemon,  could  not  get  over  its  agreement  with 
Colossians,  and,  taking  refuge  in  the  consideration  that  Onesimus 
seemed  to  betray  an  allegorical  character,  ended  by  regarding 

1  Ala- Shelter — the  'spotted  (or  parti-coloured)  city'  (see 
Murray's  Handbook  to  A.M.  83).  Older  books  call  it,  by  a 
mere  error,  A llah-Sheher— the  'City  of  God.' 
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the  epistle  as  a  symbolical  illustration  of  the  relation  between 
Christian  slaves  and  their  masters  as  set  forth  in  Col.  3  22-4  I. 
Similarly  Weizsacker  (Apost.  Zeilalter^),  1892,  545),  who  found 
himself  compelled  in  view  of  Colossians  to  regard  Philemon  'as 
an  illustrative  example  of  a  new  doctrine  bearing  on  the  Christian 
life,  the  allegorical  character  of  which  is  already  shown  by  the 
very  name  of  Onesimus.' 

Those  who  did  not  adopt  the  Tubingen  position  in 
its  entirety,  but  endeavoured  to  rescue  at  least  some  of 
the  '  minor '  Pauline  epistles — such  critics  as  Hilgenfeld 
and  S.  Davidson — either  argued  for  the  genuineness  or 
sought  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  its 
genuineness  as  a  whole  by  a  hypothesis  of  interpolations. 
So  Holtzmann  ZWT,  1873,  pp.  428-41  (with  regard 
to  vv.  4-6,  controverted  by  Steck  JPT,  1891,  pp. 
570-584),  and  W.  Bruckner,  Chron.  Reilienfolgc,  1890, 
pp.  200-3  (as  regards  vv.  5/. ,  controverted  by  Haupt, 
Komm.   1897,  p.  10). 

The  conservative  school  carried  on  its  opposition  to 
Baur  and  his  followers  with  greater  or  less  thorough- 
ness in  various  introductions  and  commentaries,  the 
most  recent  being  that  of  M.  R.  Vincent  who  (Comm. 
160  [1897]),  after  briefly  summing  up  the  objections, 
proceeds :  '  It  is  needless  to  waste  time  over  these. 
They  are  mostly  fancies.  The  external  testimony  and 
the  general  consensus  of  critics  of  nearly  all  schools  are 
corroborated  by  the  thoroughly  Pauline  style  and  diction 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  those  personal  traits  with  which 
the  greater  epistles  have  made  us  familiar.'  So  also 
Zahn  (.£««/. PI  I322  [1900]),  with  the  usual  pathos,  and 
adding  a  couple  of  notes  :  '  That  this  epistle  also,  with 
its  fullness  of  material  which  could  not  have  been 
invented  (note  7),  should  without  any  support  for 
tradition  and  without  any  adequate  reason  whatever 
having  been  suggested  for  its  invention,  have  been 
declared  to  be  spurious,  does  not  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  mention  (note  8).'  J.  P.  Esser  also  expresses 
himself  in  a  similar  manner  in  an  academic  thesis  that 
seeks  to  treat  the  subject  with  the  utmost  possible 
exhaustiveness,  De  Brief  aan  Philemon,  1875. 

The  criticism  which  refused  to  accept  as  an  axiom 
the  doctrine  of  the  four  '  principal  epistles  '  of  Paul  (see 
Paul,  §§  30,  32,  34)  did  not  make  itself  much  heard. 
Bruno  Bauer  was  quite  silent,  and  its  other  repre- 
sentatives contented  themselves,  as  a  rule,  with  the 
declaration  —  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  fully 
elaborated — that  we  do  not  possess  any  epistles  of  Paul 
at  all.  R.  Steck  wrote  the  treatise  already  referred  to 
(JPT,  1891)  in  which  he  concentrated  attention  upon 
the  double  character  of  the  epistle,  as  a  private  letter 
and  as  a  writing  apparently  intended  for  the  Pauline 
church  ;  repeated  some  of  the  objections  of  Baur  and 
others  ;  maintained  that  the  ultimate  design  of  the 
author  was  to  '  present  vividly '  the  apostle's  attitude 
to  the  slavery  question,  as  seen  in  1  Cor.  7 21  /  ; 
and  took  special  pains  to  emphasise  the  view  that  the 
unknown  writer  had  made  use,  in  his  composition,  of 
„  correspondence  between  Pliny  and  Sabinianus  pre- 
served in  the  Epistles  of  Pliny  (92124)  to  which  Grotius 
had  long  ago  called  attention  (see  below,  §  4).  Van 
Manen  (Handl.  59  [1900])  devoted  two  sections  to  a 
statement  of  his  views  as  to  Philemon. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  correctness  of  the  received 

tradition   regarding    the    canonical   epistles    of    Paul, 

,  and    of    the    identity   of    the    Onesimus 

2.  Form  and  of  pmiem  IO  wjth  the  person  named  in 

contents.  Coi  4gi  tne  statement  usually  met  with 
is  that  Onesimus,  a  runaway  slave,  christianised  by 
Paul  and  sent  back  by  the  apostle  to  his  master  with 
our  present  '  letter  to  Philemon,'  originally  belonged  to 
Colosste,  where  also  lived  his  master  Philemon,  a  man 
of  wealth  inasmuch  as  he  owned  a  slave  (!),  who,  either 
from  Ephesus  or  perhaps  at  Ephesus  itself  (for  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  apostle  ever  visited  Colossas), 
had  been  converted  by  Paul. 

Any  one,  however,  who  will  allow  the  epistle  to  tell  its 
own   story  must  receive  from  it   a  somewhat  different 
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impression.  There  is  in  it  no  information  as  to  who 
Philemon  was — he  is  mentioned  in  the  NT  nowhere  the 
and  is  known  only  by  later  tradition — nor  as  to  where 
he  was  living  when  Paul,  according  to  Philem.  10-20, 
sent  back  to  him  his  former  slave  Onesimus,  after  he  had 
christianised  him  and  so  made  him  a  brother  of  the  master 
who  could  be  spoken  of  as  a  beloved  fellow- worker  of  Paul 
and  Timothv,  owing  his  conversion  to  Christianity  to 
the  former  (vv.  1 19).  The  reader  is  not  further  ad- 
vanced in  his  knowledge  when  Philemon  is  named  by 
the  tradition  of  -\  later  age  as  a  presbyter,  a  bishop, 
a  deacon,  or  even  an  apostle,  and  Onesimus  is  reputed 
to  have  been  bishop  of  Ephesus.  For  the  unpreoc- 
cupied  reader  this  little  document  of  ancient  Christianity 
represents  itself  in  various  lights,  now  as  a  letter  written 
by  Paul  and  Timothy  to  Philemon,  Apphia,  Archippus, 
and  a  domestic  church  (vv.  1  o.a  3  2.2b  25),  now  as  written 
by  Paul  alone  to  Philemon  (vv.  ib  4-22^  23  24).  Sister 
Apphia  and  Archippus,  the  fellowsoldier  of  Paul  and 
Timothy  according  to  v.  2,  are  nowhere  else  met  with 
in  the  NT,  unless  Archippus  be,  as  many  suppose, 
identical  with  the  person  named  in  Col.  4 17 — which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case.  That  Apphia  and  Archippus 
should  be  respectively  the  wife  and  the  son  of  Philemon, 
as  many  are  ready  to  assume,  is  a  gratuitous  supposi- 
tion which  has  no  solid  ground,  and  has  against  it 
the  strangeness  of  the  collocation  '  Apphia  the  sister, 
Archippus  our  fellowsoldier  and  the  church  in  the  house 
that  is  thine,  Philemon  (cov).' 

Paul  a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus  and  brother  Timothy,  so  we 
learn  from  the  epistle,  address  themselves  with  words  of  blessing 
to  the  persons  named  (vv.  1  ia.  3),  or  otherwise  Paul  alone  does 
so  to  Philemon  (2b).  Next  Paul  goes  on  to  say  to  Philemon 
that  he  thanks  God  always  for  his  well-known  love  and  his 
exemplary  faith  (vv.  4-7),  upon  which  he,  as  Paul  Trpe<r/8uT7js 
(the  aged)  and  a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus,  beseeches  him  to 
receive  his  son  Onesimus  whom  he  sends  to  him,  though  he 
would  willingly  have  kept  him  beside  himself,  as  a  beloved 
brother  (vv.  8-16),  Whatsoever  expenses  may  have  been  in- 
curred the  apostle  promises  to  defray  (vv.  17-20).  He  might 
enjoin;  but  he  trusts  to  the  goodwill  of  Philemon,  of  whose 
hospitality  he  hopes  ere  long  to  be  able  to  partake  (vv.  21-220) 
through  the  mediating  prayers  of  all  of  them  (Sia.  riov  irpo<revx^ 
viaujv,  22/') ;  next  he  conveys  to  him  the  greetings  of  Epaphras, 
his  fellow-prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  Mark,  Aristarchus, 
Demas,  Luke,  his  fellow- workers  (vv.  2324),  and  the  epistle 
cloies  with  a  word  of  blessing  upon  all  (v.  25). 

A  surprising  mixture  of  singular  and  plural  both  in 
the   persons  speaking  and    in  the  persons    addressed. 

_  ...        This  double  form   points  at  once  to 

"  "  some  peculiarity  in  the  composition  of 

the  epistle.  It  is  not  a  style  that  is  natural  to  any  one 
who  is  writing  freely  and  untrammelled,  whether  to  one 
person  or  to  many.  Here,  as  throughout  the  discussion, 
the  constantly  recurring  questions  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  selection  of  the  forms,  words,  expressions  adopted 
find  their  answer  in  the  observation  that  the  epistle  was 
written  under  the  influence  of  a  perusal  of  '  Pauline ' 
epistles,  especially  of  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  the 
Colossians.  Take  the  examples  in  which  one  or  more 
persons  near  Paul  are  named  as  the  writers  : — 

Col.  1  1  as  Philem.  1  'Brother  Timothy.'  A^ain,  why  does 
Paul  call  himself  in  Philem.  o.  3eo>uos  Xpurrov  'Irja-ov,  and  not 
as  elsewhere  Sovkos  or  arrdo-roAos?  The  answer  is  found  in  Eph. 
3  1  4  1.  What  is  meant  by  the  inclusion  of  other  names  besides 
that  of  Philemon  among  the  addressees?  For  answer  see  1  Cor. 
I2  2  Cor.  1  i.  Archippus  comes  from  Col.  417,  the  epithets 
trvvepyos  and  (rveo-TpaTtaJTTjs  from  Phil.  2  25.  The  '  church 
which  is  in  the  house '  from  Col.  4  15,  The  prayer  in  v.  3  from 
Rom.  1  7  1  Cor.  1  3  2  Cor.  1  2  Gal.  1  3  Eph.  1  2  or  Phil.  1  2.  The 
thanksgiving  and  commemoration  of  v.  4  from  Rom.  1  8g  1  Cor. 
1  4  Eph.  1 16  5  2D  Phil.  1  3  Col.  1  3.  The  continual  hearing  of 
Philemon's  love  and  faith  towards  all  the  saints  (v.  5)  from  Eph. 
1  15  (Jul.  1  4.  The  expression  ov  eyevvt)(ra  (v.  10)  from  1  Cor. 
•i  l -,  up  Gal.  4  19.  The  sending  of  Onesimus  in  w.  \of.  from 
C<>i.  4s  or  Eph.  621  f.  although  in  these  passages  it  is  Tychicus, 
aiVue  man;  irpbs  tapav  of  v.  15  from  2  Cor.  7s  Gal.  'J.  5  ;  the 
*  brother  beloved  '  and  '  servant  in  the  Lord  '  of  v.  16  from  Col. 
479.  The  'reckoning'  of  v.  18  from  Phil.  4  15;  'I  Paul'  vv. 
19  from  Gal.  5  2  Eph.  3  1  ;  'with  my  hand'  from  1  Cor.  16  21 
Gal.  >'<  11  Col.  4  18  ;  the  names  in  V7'.  23  f.  from  Col.  I  7  4  10  12  14 
althou-h  now  Epaphras  takes  the  place  of  Aristarchus,  'the 
fellow-prisoner,"  as  Onesimus  a  slave  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
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man,  the  'brother  beloved'  in  Col.  4 9.  The  final  benediction 
comes  from  Phil.  4  23. 

Such  phenomena  are  adverse  to  the  supposition  that 

Paul  can  have  written  the  epistle.      The  thing  is  possible 

,        ,  .      indeed,    but    certainly    not    probable. 

4.  AuthorsAip.  Rather  niay  we  say  that  no  one  could 

repeat  himself  so  or  allow  himself  to  be  restricted  to 
such  a.  degree  by  the  limitations  of  his  own  previous 
writings.  Nor  can  we  think  of  Paul,  however  often  we 
are  told  that  he  did  so,  as  having  put  a  private  letter, 
after  the  manner  here  observed,  into  the  form  of  a 
church  epistle.  "We  need  not  pause  to  conjecture  what 
was  the  relation  between  him  and  Philemon,  or  where 
the  latter  had  his  home — whether  in  Colossse,  Ephesus, 
Laodicea,  somewhere  else  in  Asia  Minor,  or  perhaps 
even  somewhere  beyond  its  limits  ;  nor  yet  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  date  of  his  conversion  by  the  apostle, 
or  as  to  the  reason  why  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus, 
who  as  yet  was  no  Christian,  should  have  betaken 
himself  precisely  to  Paul  the  prisoner — at  Csesarea, 
shall  we  say,  or  at  Rome?  The  romantic  element  in 
the  story  does  not  need  to  be  insisted  on.  It  is  to  be 
put  to  the  credit  of  the  writer  who  may  very  well 
perhaps  have  made  use  of  the  story  which  has  been  so 
often  compared  with  it  (see  above  ;  Plin.  Episf.  921  24). 
A  freedman  (libertus)  of  Sabinianus  makes  his  escape 
and  seeks  refuge  with  Pliny,  who  was  known  to  him  as 
a  friend  of  Sabinianus  who  also  lives  in  Rome,  where- 
upon Pliny  sends  him  back  with  a  commendatory  letter 
in  which  he  pleads  for  the  runaway  from  the  standpoint 
of  pure  humanity.  Our  unknown  author  makes  the 
freedman  into  a  slave  whom  he  brings  into  contact,  at 
an  immense  distance  from  his  home,  with  Paul, 
Philemon's  spiritual  father,  who  converts  Onesimiio 
also,  and  thereupon  sends  him  back  with  a  plea  for 
the  slave  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  charity.  He  has  thus  presented  us  with  an 
ideal  picture  of  the  relations  which,  in  his  judgment, 
that  is  according  to  the  view  of  Pauline  Christians, 
ought  to  subsist  between  Christian  slaves  and  their 
masters,  especially  when  the  slaves  have  in  some 
respect  misconducted  themselves,  as  for  example  by 
secretly  quitting  their  master's  service.  One  might 
also  add  that  he  thus  has  given  a  practical  commentary 
on  such  texts  as  Col.  3  22-25  Eph.  65-9  1  Cor.  7  21-22 
(see  Steck). 

The  author's  name  and  place  remain  unknown.  He 
is  to  be  looked  for  within  the  circle  from  which  the 
'  epistles  of  Paul '  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
Colossians,  emanated  ;  nor  can  Philemon  be  much 
later  in  date.  Probably  it  was  written  in  Syria  or,  it 
may  be,  in  Asia  Minor  about  125-130.  In  any  case, 
later  than  Paul's  death  about  64  A.  D.  and  at  a  time 
when  men  had  begun  to  publish  letters  under  his 
name,  when  also  they  had  formed  the  habit  of  adorning 
him  with  titles  of  honour  such  as  'bondman'  (84j/j.los) 
'of  Christ  Jesus,'  'aged'  (wpeafSvTTjs),  'being  such  an 
one  as  Paul,  etc'  (toioutos  ibv  ojs  IlaOXoy,  k.t.X.),  the 
'  I  Paul '  (tyw  YlauXos)  implies  a  name  of  high  authority 
(vv.  1  9  19),  when  further  the  Christology  of  the  church 
had  already  so  far  developed  that  it  was  possible  to 
use  convertibly  the  designations  Christ,  Jesus,  Christ 
Jesus,  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  speak  of  him  as  the  fountain 
of  grace  and  peace  as  God  himself  is  [vv.  325)  and  as 
'the  Lord'  who  is  the  centre  towards  whom  all  the 
thinking  and  striving  of  believers  is  directed  (vv.  35-9 
2023).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  course  earlier  than 
Tertullian's  Marcion. 

If  the  epistle  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
product  of  Paul's  spirit,  so  full  of  Christian  charity,  it 
5  Value  nevertne^ess  remains  to  show  by  an  example 
what  Christianity  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position had  been  able  to  achieve  as  a  guiding  and 
sanctifying  force  in  the  case  of  certain  special  problems 
of  life,  and  what  the  several  relations  were  amongst 
believers  of  that  time. 
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The  commentaries  of  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (Pkilippians,  1868,  (M) 
1890),  H.  von  Soden  (HC\'2I,  1891),  EUicott  (Philippians,  1861, 
1888),     E.      Haupt     {Gifangenschaftsbriefe, 
6.  Literature.    1807),    M.    R.   Vincent   (Philippiatis,    1897) 
will  be  found  useful,  though  all  of  them  ac- 
cept the  Epistle  as  genuine.    Cpalso  Holtzmann  (EinlA3)  -246-7), 
S.  Davidson  (IntrodAty  1 153-160),  Zahn  (Einl  (2)  1  pp.  311.320), 
Steck  (//>/■,  1891,  pp.  570-584),  Van  Manen  (HandL  59). 

YV.  C.  v.  M. 

PHILETUS  (cJ)iAhtoc  [Ti.  \VH]),  mentioned  with 
Hymenals  in  2  Tim.  217I*.  That  he  was  really  ,.1 
teacher  opposed  to  Paul,  is  altogether  unprovable  (see 
Hymen. kus)  ;  he  is  but  a  type  of  Gnostic  teachers  who 
obtained  influence  after  Paul's  time.  He  takes  the 
place  of  the  Alexander  coupled  with  Hymenasus  in 
1  Tim.  1  20 — why,  it  is  useless  to  conjecture.     T.  k.  c. 

PHILIP  (tpiAiTTTTOC  [ANY]).  Two  of  the  five 
Philips  of  Macedon  are  named  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  Philip  II.,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
1    Mace.  1 1  62;    see   Alexander,  i. 

■jl.  Philip  V. ,  mentioned  together  with  his  (illegitimate) 
son  Perseus  {q.v. )  in  1  Mace.  85  as  an  example  of  the 
warlike  success  of  the  Roman  arms. 

As  is  well-known,  Philip  V.  was  finally  defeated  at  Cynos- 
cephalx  in  Thessaly  (197  B.C.),  Perseus  at  Pydna  (168  B.C.). 
See  further  Smith's  Diet.  Class.  Biog,,  s.v.,  and  Ency.  Brit,  ft), 
s.v.  '  Macedonian  Empire.' 

3.  One  of  the  '  friends  '  (or,  according  to  2  Mace.  929, 
a  foster-brother)  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  bringing  up  of  the  child  afterwards  known 
as  Antiochus  Eupator  (164  B.C.,  1  Mace.  614./!).  'In 
thus  designating  Philip  and  not  Lysias  (cp  3  32  Jf.)  as 
regent  and  guardian  to  the  minor  Antiochus,  he  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  utter  failure  of  the  campaign 
conducted  by  Lysias  against  Judsea '  (Catnb.  Bible, 
ad  loc. ).  For  his  fate  see  Lysias.  Another  tradition 
tells  that  fearing  the  young  son  he  fled  to  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor  (2  Mace.  929).     He  is  commonly  identified  with  : — 

4.  A  barbarous  Phrygian  whom  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
left  in  charge  of  Jerusalem  (about  168  B.C.),  which  he 
governed  with  great  cruelty  (2  Mace.  522,  cp  611). 
Fearing  the  growing  strength  of  Judas  the  Maccabee  he 
sought  help  from  Ptolemy  [q. v.,  §  4  (1)],  the  governor, 
of  Caele-Syria,  who  sent  Gorgias  and  Nicanor  (88j^). 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  the  messenger  who 
brought  the  tidings  of  the  ill  success  of  Lysias  to 
Antiochus  (1  Mace.  65),  which  makes  the  account  of 
his  advancement  to  high  office  more  intelligible. 

5.  The  chancellor  of  Antioch  whose  excesses  caused  Lysias 
and  Antiochus  Eupator  to  withdraw  from  the  invasion  of  Juda;a 
(2  Mace.  13  23).  In  spite  of  the  difference  in  the  traditions  he  is 
possibly  to  be  identified  with  (3)  and  (4)  above. 

6.  For  Philip  (Herod),  see  Herod,  Family  of,  §§  9,  11. 

PHILIP,    THE    APOSTLE,    and    PHILIP,    THE 

EVANGELIST.     In  the    NT  two  followers  of  Jesus, 

1   THhtiti  t    both   bearing    the    name    of   Philip,    are 

'  clearly    distinguished.       (i. )    The    name 

^  '      holds  the  fifth  place  in  all  four  lists  of 

the  twelve  apostles;  in  Mt.  (IO3)  Mk.  (3  18)  and  Lk. 
(614)  that  of  Bartholomew  is  coupled  with  it,  in  Acts 
(I13)  that  of  Thomas  (see  Apostle).  Nothing  further 
is  related  concerning  this  apostle,  save  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (see  below,  §  5).  (ii. )  In  Acts  65  a  Philip  is 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  '  seven  '  at  Jerusalem.  Accord- 
ing to  85-40  he  labours  as  a  missionary  in  Samaria 
after  the  death  of  Stephen  his  fellow  deacon  (by  vv. 
1  14  18  he  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  apostle), 
and  baptizes  the  Ethiopian  eunuch.  In  218/  (belong- 
ing to  the  '  we  '-source)  we  learn  that  he  received  Paul 
on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  as  his  guest  at  Caesarea, 
and  that  his  four  unmarried  daughters,  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  were  there  with  him.  In  this 
passage  he  is  described  as  one  of  the  seven  and  also  as 
'  the  Evangelist '  (on  the  title  see  Evangelist,  and 
Ministry,  §  39  a,  b).  Ewald  attributed  to  him  an 
original  gospel  (see  Gospels,  §  157  A,  \\d). 

In  the  account  of  Philip  in  Acts  there  are  various 
points  demanding  attention. 
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(a)  In  the  first  place  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  in  Acts 
2   Credibility  ***  IO  Agabus  's  brought  in  to  foretell  to 

'  Of  Acts.         P^.l  his  destiny. 

Irni)  is  no  sufficient  reason,  however,  for 
regarding  the  mention  of  the  prophetic  daughters  of  Philip  in 
v.  9  a^(i)  a  mistake  of  the  author's,  or  (2)  as  a  gloss.  Both 
allegations  are  simply  bold  attempts  to  escape  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  statement  in  the  verse,  that  the  evangelist  had 

?rophetic  daughters,  as  against  the  assertion  of  the  Church 
'athers  that  the  prophetic  women  were  daughters  of  the  apostle 
(see  below,  §  4/;,  c)  The  deletion  of  v.  9  would  not  in  any  case 
remove  the  difficulty  that  A^abus  is  in  this  chapter  introduced 
as  if  he  had  never  been  mentioned  before,  while  yet  his  name 
is  actually  met  with  in  11  28.  A  much  preferable  supposition 
wouM  be  that  according  to  the  '  we  '-source  it  was  the  daughters 
of  Philip  who  made  the  prediction  to  Paul  and  that  a  redactor 
of  Acts  bearing  in  mind  1  Cor.  14  34  (women  to  keep  silence)  found 
something  objectionable  in  this  and  therefore  put  the  prophecy 
into  the  mouth  of  Airbus. 

(b)  Whilst  S40  prepares  the  reader  for  the  presence  of 
Philip  in  Ciusarea  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Ashdod  is 
named  as  the  place  to  which  he  was  '  caught  away. ' 

If  an  interval  of  time  (a  short  interval,  of  course)  had  been 
specified  within  which  Philip  had  been  found  at  Ashdod,  we 
might  suppose  the  true  explanation  to  be  that  that  city  was  named 
on  account  of  its  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
eunuch  had  been  baptized.  This  specification  of  time  being 
absent,  perhaps  the  source  used  by  the  author  of  Acts  at 
this  point  contained  an  account  of  some  occurrence  in  Ashdod 
which  has  not  been  preserved  to  us. 

(c)  The  statement  of  814-17  that  the  converted 
Samaritans  were  not  able  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
save  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as 
the  whole  story  of  Simon  Magus  (see  Ministry,  §  34  c 
and  Simon  Magus)  must  be  regarded  as  quite  un- 
historical.  The  account  of  Philip's  missionary  activity 
in  Samaria,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  similarly  open  to 
question,  nor  yet  that  of  the  conversion  of  the  eunuch, 
although  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  this  last  seems  to 
have  received  later  touches.  Such  a  touch,  in  particular, 
may  be  seen  in  the  miraculous  '  rapture '  of  Philip, 
parallel  to  that  of  Habakkuk  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
{v.  35  [36])  or  to  the  sudden  appearances  and  disappear- 
ances suggested  by  1  K.  18  18  2  K.  2 16  ;  clearly  it 
serves  to  bring  the  narrative  to  an  effective  close. 

Even  as  regards  those  statements  about  Philip,  how- 

.    „.      -fi  ever,    which    are   not    in    themselves 

fPhTCa'lCe  incredible,    it    is    necessary    to    bear 

«    x  always  in  mind  their  obvious  suitability 

to  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  Acts. 

The   Samaritans   occupy  an   intermediate    position  between 

Jews  and  Gentiles.     As  for  the  eunuch,  he  is  indeed  a  Gentile, 

yet  a  Gentile  of  the  class  which  already  stands  very  near  to 

Judaism   (&2jf.).     The  person  specially  fitted  to  be  the  first 

missionary  of  the  gospel  to  people  of  this  description  will  be  not 

one  who  comes  from  the  straitest  Jewish  circles  but  one  who  is 

represented  (6  1)  as  having  been  chosen  in  the  interests  of  the 

Hellenists, — that  is,  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  resident  in 

Jerusalem, — and   who   therefore   also,  after  the   manner  of  so 

many  other  Jews  having  relations  with  Greeks,  bore  a  Greek 

name  (cp  Names,  §  86). 

Thus  Philip  comes  to  be  the  character  in  Acts  to  whom 
the  preliminary  stages  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  are 
assigned.  The  original  apostles  take  knowledge  of  the 
Samaritan  mission  and  give  it  their  sanction  only  at  a 
later  stage.  The  difficulty  as  to  whether  a  Jewish- 
Christian  missionary  may  or  may  not  enter  a  Gentile 
house  is  not  raised  so  far  as  Philip  is  concerned,  but 
only  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  [q.v. ),  who 
in  10  2  is  designated  as  proselyte  indeed,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  treated  as  a 
Gentile  pure  and  simple.  Thus  the  story  advances 
step  by  step.  This,  however,  raises  the  question 
whether  in  what  we  are  told  about  Philip  there  may  not 
be  much  which,  if  not  freely  invented,  has  at  least  been 
arranged  and  combined  to  suit  the  plan  of  the  author. 

Before  passing  on  to  what  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  to 

say  about  Philip,  it  will  be  well  that  we  should  notice 

at  how  early  a  date  in  the  writings  of 

the  church  fathers  the  evangelist  Philip 

begins  to  be  taken  for  the  apostle  of 

the  same  name,  the  explanation  being, 

obviously,  to  be  sought  in  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
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PHILIP,  THE  APOSTLE  AND  PHILIP  THE  EVANGELIST 


wish  to  have  an  apostolic  head  to  whom  reference  can 
be  made,  especially  in  dealing  with  heretics. 

(a)  Whether  Papias  shared  the  confusion  is  uncertain. 
According  to  Eusebius  (//is  iii.  39  9)  Papias  recorded  in  his 

book  that  he  had  received  from  the  daughters  of  Philip  the 
account  of  a  raising  from  the  dead  (yexpou  avdaraa-if)  which 
had  occurred  in  their  father's  time  and  neighbourhood  (ko.t'o.vt6v  ; 
not  '  through  his  instrumentality '),  as  also  the  information  that 
Justus  Barsabas  drank  deadly  poison  with  impunity.  The 
excerpt  from  Papias  published  by  de  Boor  in  TU\.  2  170  which 
goes  as  far  back  perhaps  as  to  Philip  of  Side  (circa  430)  proceeds 
in  immediate  continuation  of  the  words  quoted  under  John,  Son 
of  Zebedee  (§  4 h)  to  say:  'The  said  Papias  recorded,  as 
having  received  [it]  from  the  daughters  of  Philip,  that  Barsabas, 
who  also  is  Justus,  having  when  put  to  the  trial  by  unbelievers 
drunk  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  was  kept  unharmed  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  He  records,  moreover,  yet  other  wonders  and  especi- 
ally what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  mother  of  Manaimus 
[Acts  13  1?],  she  who  rose  again  from  the  dead.'1  As  Papias 
carries  back  his  information  only  to  Philip's  daughters,  he  would 
appear  not  to  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  their  father. 
Zahn's  view  (Forschungen,  0  166./I)  that  the  words  of  Eusebius 
(HE  iii.  39  9)  '  Papias  being  a  contemporary  of  theirs  '  (Kara,  tou? 
aurous — i.e.,  of  Philip  and  his  daughters  [not  Kara,  rds  avray,  of 
Philip's  daughters]  6  IIa7rias  yevop.evoi)  are  to  be  taken  as 
proving  that  Eusebius  found  in  the  book  of  Papias  attestation 
of  that  writer's  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  daughters  of 
Philip  but  also  with  Philip  himself,  becomes  all  the  more  improb- 
able if  Zahn  (109)  is  right  in  his  conjecture  that  Papias  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  same  city  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  where  he 
afterwards  came  to  be  bishop,  and  where  Philip,  after  spending 
the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  there,  was  also  buried 
(so  Polycrates  ;  see  b,  below).2  It  thus  becomes  a  possibility 
that  by  the  Philip  whose  utterances,  just  like  those  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  rest,  he  had  learned 
only  at  the  mouth  of  third  persons  (see  John,  son  of  Zebedee, 
§  4  begin,  and  ii),  Papias  may  have  intended  the  evangelist  at 
Hierapolis.3  He  does  not  use,  however,  the  distinctive  designa- 
tion '  apostle '  (aTTooroAos),  but  calls  all  his  authorities  simply 
'disciples  of  the  Lord'  (/ladijral  tou  Kvpiov),  and  distinguishes 
them  simply  as  living  or  dead. 

(b)  In  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  (circa  196  /v.  D.)  the 
confusion  of  the  two  Philips  is  express  and  complete  : 
'  Philip,  him  of  the  twelve  apostles,  who  lies  buried  in 
Hierapolis,  and  two  daughters  of  his  who  grew  old  as 
virgins,  and  that  other  daughter  of  his  who  after  having 
discharged  her  citizenship  in  the  Holy  Ghost  is  at  rest 
in  Ephesus. '  4 

Eusebius  who  has  preserved  these  words  for  us  (HE  iii.  313  = 
v.  '2i  2)  not  only  utters  no  caveat,  as  he  is  careful  to  do  in  the 
parallel  case  where  Irena^us  confuses  the  two  Johns  (John,  son 
of  Zebedee,  §  7a,  end),  but  actually  in  his  own  words  with 
which  he  prefaces  and  closes  the  citation  in  iii.  31  2  6  (notwith- 
standing the  reference  he  makes  in  the  intermediate  passage — 
iii.  31  5— to  Acts2l8/C)as  also  in  iii.  39  9  designates  the  Philip 
referred  to  by  Polycrates  as  'the  apostle'  (toc  o.tt6<ttq\ov).  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tention of  Zahn  (i.e.  162/.),  that  he  is  here  using  the  word 
'apostle'  in  its  wider  sense  in  which  it  is  equivalent  to  'evangelist' 
(see  Ministry,  §  39^).  Zahn  (p.  7  n.  2)  is  able  to  adduce  but 
one  solitary  passage  in  which  Eusebius  follows  this  wider  usage, 
and  here  he  is  following  another  writer  pretty  literally  (HE 
i.  13  11)  :  '  Thaddaeus  an  apostle,  one  of  the  seventy '  (®a8Salov 
air6<rToKov  eva  rutv  ipBofxrjKOVTa). 

(c)  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  652/.,  p.  535, 
ed.  Potter;  also  in  Eus.  HE  iii.  30  1)  enumerates 
Philip  along  with  Peter  and  Paul  as  belonging  to  the 
category  of  married  apostles  :  '  for  Peter  indeed  and 
Philip  both  became  fathers,  and  Philip  also  gave  his 
daughters  to  husbands  ;  and  Paul  in  like  manner,'  etc, 
(llerpos /xh  yap  K.<Pl\nnros  4Trat8oTroiT}jaPTo,^i\LTnros  5£ 
k.  ras  8vya,T4pa$  avSpaaw  e^Sajtce.    Kal  6  ye  IlavXos,  etc. ). 

According   to  Zahn  (173)  Clement   here  really  intends   the 

1  IIa,n-ias  6  €Lpr)fj.evo$  'uTTOpTjo'ev  w«  7rapaAa/3w  v  airo  t£>v 
Svyarfptiiv  4>iAi7r7rou  on  Bap<raj3as  6  (ecu  'Iovctos  8oKifj.a.£6fj.evos 
viro  Ttav  airwrTtov  lov  evi5njs  7ria)c  ev  ofbjman  tou  XpitrTOu  anaBj}^ 
BisfyvkaxOi).  laropel  Sk  Kai  aAAa  9a.vfj.aTa.  Kal  p.dXtora  to  Kara, 
ttjv  ^.TjTe'pa  Maeai/mov  iSjc  £k  I'etepiov  i.va.o'To.o'a.v. 

2  Even  if  we  hsld  with  Corssen  (ZNTIV,  1901,  p.  292)  that 
Harnack(^CX  ii.  [  =  Chronol.]  1  3-25) has  proved  that  in  Euseb. 
(i.e.)  we  must  after  at/Tous  supply  xpo^ovs.  and  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  time  of  the  emperor  last  mentioned  is  meant,  the  pas- 
sage would  not  involve  the  view  that  Philip  was  still  alive. 
Moreover,  Harnack's  contention  is  difficult,  and  our  passage  is 
not  in  his  list.  So  also  in  a,  I.  5  (above),  \povov  (after  icar  olvtov)  is 
linguistically  inadmissible, and  reference  to  an  emperor  impossible. 

a  Th<:  possibility  is  further  increased  if  the  view  of  the  words  of 
Eusel.iu>  which  is  taken  in  Gospels,  col.  1816,  n.  1,  is  accepted. 
*\>LkLTmov  top  Ttuiz  Sw&exa  ajrocrroAtui',  os  K€KoCp.j}Tat  iv 
'IepaTr6Aet,_(cai  Svo  dvyarepe?  auTOU  yeyypaKVtai  TrapBevot,  (eat  i) 
trepa  avrov  Qvyarnp  €v  ayCy  7ryev|UaTt  TroAtTeucrajLte'i^j  i\  kv  'EAe'crw 
aean-ai/eTcu. 
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apostle  Philip,  since  he  states  about  his  daughters  something 
different  from  what  was  known  about  the  daughters  of  the 
evangelist.  We  find,  however,  that  Zahn  himself  (170)  infers 
from  Polycrates  that  the  fourth  daughter  of  Philip  the  Evangelist 
must  have  died  or  remained  in  Palestine  as  a  married  woman ; 
and  it  has  further  to  be  observed  that  Polycrates  regards  the 
third  daughter  as  having  been  married,  for  he  mentions  only 
two  as  being  virgins.  Thus  the  discrepancy  between  Clement 
and  Polycrates  is  not  so  great  as  had  been  supposed. 

In  fact,  Lightfoot  (Colossians  45/  [1875])  found  him- 
self able  to  make  the  assertion  that  Polycrates  intended 
by  the  Philip  who  lived  in  Hierapolis,  not  the  evangelist 
with  his  four  prophetically-gifted  daughters,  but  the 
apostle,  who  had  three  daughters,  not  so  endowed,  one 
of  whom  was  a  married  woman,  and  that  there  has 
been  no  confusion  between  the  two  men  at  all.1  This, 
however,  is  quite  unlikely,  as  the  church  fathers  never 
bring  the  two  men  into  contrast  as  Lightfoot  does, 
but  invariably  speak  of  only  one  Philip  as  having  had 
daughters  about  whom  there  was  something  to  say. 
The  variations  in  the  accounts  of  these  daughters 
(according  to  the  Montanist  Proclus  in  the  Dialogue  of 
Gaius  directed  against  him  [ap.  Eus.  HE  iii.  31  4]  all 
four  daughters  of  Philip  were  buried  in  Hierapolis)  are, 
we  may  rest  assured,  merely  variants  of  an  identical 
story  relating  to  one  family  only. 

This,  however,  being  granted,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
further  circumstance  that  Clement  (Strom,  iii.  425,  p.  522  ed. 
Potter)  declares  Philip  to  have  been  the  person  to  whom  Jesus, 
according  to  Mt.  S 22  =  Lk.  9 60,  said  'leave  the  dead  to  bury 
their  own  dead,  and  follow  me.'  This  identification  rests 
assuredly  on  the  simple  fact  that  in  Jn.  1 43  Jesus  is  represented 
as  saying  to  Philip  '  follow  me  '  (the  other  cases  where  the  word 
is  employed  are  those  of  Levi  or  Matthew,  in  Mk.  2  i4=Lk.  5  27 
=  Mt.  99,  and  of  the  rich  man  in  Mk.  1022  =  Mt.  192i  =  Lk. 
18  22).  Thus  here  also  Clement  is  thinking  of  the  apostle,  and 
nowhere  seems  to  mention  the  evangelist  as  a  different  person  ; 
so  also  later  writers  (see  in  Zahn,  p.  171,  n.  1). 

(d)  According  to  Heracleon  (circa  190  A.  D.  in  Clem. 
Strom,  iv.  973.  P-  595-  ed.  Potter)  Philip  died  a  natural 
death  (see  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,  §  5,  end).  Whether 
Heracleon  intends  the  apostle  or  the  evangelist  or  does 
not  at  all  distinguish  between  the  two  remains  uncertain. 

(e)  The  Montanists  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century  referred  to  the  four  daughters  of  Philip,  along 
with  Agabus  and  other  Old-Christian  prophets  in  justi- 
fication of  their  claim  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  still 
among  them  (Eus.  HE  v.  17  3  iii.  31 4,  Orig.  in  Catenae 
[vol.  5]  in  Epist.  ad  Cor.  [Cramer,  p.  279]). 

The  Fourth  Gospel,  in  virtue  of  its  repeated  references 

to  Philip,  would  supply  material  for  some  characterisation 

R   The  Fourth  °^  l^e  aPost^e  were  it  not  that  unfor- 

Gosnel  tunately  all  the  most  important  of  the 

^    '         narratives  in  connection  with  which  his 

name  occurs  must  be  regarded  as  unhistorical. 

To  this  category  belong  that  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
(65-7),  that  of  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  (12  20-22;  cp  Gospels, 
§  140  c;  John,  §  27),  that  of  the  call  of  Philip  (143-46),—.! 
narrative  which  so  far  as  its  connection  with  the  calling  of  Peter 
and  Andrew  (1  35-42)  is  concerned  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  synoptists'  account  of  the  call  of  the  brothers  (Mk.  1 16-18 
and  ||s);  the  narratives  cannot  refer  to  distinct  incidents  (it  is 
inconceivable  that  disciples,  once  called,  should  have  left  Jesus 
and  then  have  been  called  by  him  once  more  just  as  if  they  had 
never  been  with  him).  Equally  unhistorical  is  it  that  Jesus 
ever  said:  'he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father'  (14 9). 

If,  however,  we  decide  that  the  figure  of  Philip  serves 
in  Jn.  as  the  embodiment  of  an  idea,  then  we  shall  find 
the  idea  so  expressed  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  Acts  ; 
it  is  he  who  makes  the  first  preparatory  steps  for  the 
admission  of  Gentiles  to  Christianity  by  being,  along 
with  Andrew  (the  only  other  of  the  twelve  who  bears 
a  Greek  name),  the  intermediary  through  whom  the 
inquiring  Greeks  are  brought  to  Jesus.  Perhaps  this 
is  also  the  reason  why  his  home  is  given  (as  also  that 
of  Andrew)  as  having  been  a  city  of  Galilee  with 
a  mixed  Gentile  population  (Jn.  I44,  recalled  also  in 
122i).2     The  same  point  of  view  would  be  disclosed  in 

1  Similarly  Corssen  (ZNTIV,  1901,  pp.  289-290),  who,  how- 
ever, charges  the  Montanists  (below  e)  with  identifying  the  two 
Philips. 

2  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  Mk.  4  16-21  it  is  Caper- 
naum rather  than  Bethsaida  that  appears  to  be  the  home  of 
Andrew,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Bethsaida  did  not  belong 
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its  being  Philip  who  brings  Nathanael  [g.v.~\  to  Jesus, 
if  indeed  we  are  to  understand  by  this  mysterious 
personality  the  apostle  Paul  for  whose  activity  Philip 
prepares  the  way  in  Acts.1  Philip's  appearing  also 
among  the  seven  may  moreover  explain  why  it  is  to 
him  that  the  question  of  Jesus  in  65  is  addressed; 
•whence  are  we  to  buy  bread?'  It  is  thus  the  figure 
of  the  evangelist  that  underlies  the  Philip  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Since,  however,  he  is  represented  as  an 
apostle,  we  see  that  the  confusion  of  the  two  persons 
already  spoken  of  can  be  traced  back  even  to  this 
gospel.  After  the  same  fashion  as  the  non-apostolic 
John  of  Ephesus  (sec  John,  ^  3-7),  the  other  non- 
apostolic  church-head  of  Asia  Minor  is  elevated  to  the 
apostolic  dignity.  Finally,  as  Philip  has  assigned  to 
him  a  rank  in  the  apostolate  that  is  inferior  to  the 
highest,  we  can  perceive  that  both  in  67  and  in  a 
less  characteristic  passage,  14 8-10  (Lord,  shew  us  the 
father),  he  is  intended  to  figure  as  one  of  the  many 
persons  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  who  are  still  deficient  in 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

(a)  Philip  the  evangelist  is  usually  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
seventy  (Lk.  10  1).     (b)  As  for  the  apostle — the  apostle  at  least 

of  In.  1  44  1-  21 — the  only  reminiscence  in  tra- 

6.  Later      dition  is  the  statement  that  he  began  a  mission- 

traditiOHS.    ar>'  journeying  from  Galilee,     (c)  All  the  other 

legends  relating  to  the  apostle  rest  upon  what 
we  are  told  of  the  evangelist.  \Vhilst  Tischendorf  {Acta  apost. 
apocr.,  75-104;  Apocal.  apocr.,  141-156)  and  Wright  (Apocr. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1871,  pp.  69-92  of  the  English  translation) 
give  fragments  only,  and  Lipsius  (Apokr.  Ap.-gesch.  ii.  2  1-53  and 
passim)  had  access  to  no  further  materials,  a  large  part  of  a 
consecutive  work — viz.  the  first  to  the  ninth  and  also  the  fifteenth 
and  last  Trpa£t$  of  the  Acta  Philippi — was  published  by  BatifFol 
in  the  Analecta  Bollandiana,  9  (1890)  204-249,  and  dealt  with 
by  Lipsius  (in  his  '  Erganzungsheft,'  1890,  pp.  65-70),  by  Stolten 
(in/PT,  1891,  pp.  149-160),  and  by  Zahn(6i8-24).  The  basis  of 
this  work  is  gnostic  ;  but  it  has  undergone  much  revision  in  the 
catholic  sense.  It  represents  Philip  as  having  exercised  his  mis- 
sionary activity  not  only  in  Phrygia  (particularly  at  Hierapolis) 
but  also  in  almost  every  other  province  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as 
in  the  'city  of  Asia,'  in  addition  to  Samaria,  Ashdod  (cp  Acts 
8  5-40),  from  Parthia  '  to  the  cities  of  the  Candaci '  by  the  sea, 
or  in  '  Parthenia  by  the  sea  of  the  Candaci '  (cp  Queen  Candace 
in  Acts  S  27),  in  '  Carthage  (a  corruption  from  Ka.v8a.Ktov  ?)  which 
is  in  Ashdod,'  in  '  Hellas  the  city  of  the  Athenians '  (plainly  due 
to  the  "EAAy]i/€s  of  In.  12  2o),  in  Nicaterapolis  in  Hellas,  in 
Scythia,  in  Gaul  (=Galatia?),  etc.  He  is  accompanied  by  his 
sister  Mariamne  instead  of  his  daughters.  His  death  is  repre- 
sented at  one  time  as  having  been  a  natural  one,  at  others  as 
having  been  by  hanging,  or  crucifixion,  head  downwards,  along 
with  stoning.  When  at  a  later  date  it  came  to  be  perceived 
that  the  evangelist  was  a  different  person  from  the  apostle,  a 
see  and  place  of  burial  were  assigned  to  him  at  Tralles  in 
Caria.  (d)  On  the  Gospel  of  Philip  see  Apocrypha,  §  26,  9. 

In  the  Pistis  Sophia  there  mentioned  (32,  jof.  of  the  MS  trans- 
lated by  Schwartze,  ET  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  1896)  it  is  Philip 
(along  with  Thomas  and  Matthew)  who  has  to  write  out  all  the 
words  of  the  risen  Jesus.  Zahn's  view  {Gesch.  d.  NTlichen 
Kanons,  ii.  [761-]  768)  that  the  gospel  of  Philip  came  into  exist- 
ence in  the  first  decades  of  the  second  century  rests  on  no  solid 
basis  (cp  Harnack,  ACL  ii.  (  =  Chron.)  1  S92/-)-  P.  W.  S. 

PHILIPPI  (<t>iAiTTTTOl  [Ti.  WH])  in  early  Christian 
times  was  a  considerable  city  of  Macedonia  not  far  from 
l  TTi«itnr  the  ^Egean.  It  took  its  name  from  King 
*'  Philip  (the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great) 
who  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  neighbouring  gold  mines  and 
the  ancient  Crenides  (KpyvLSes)  or  'Fountains,'  upon 
the  site  of  which  he  founded  a  frontier  city  which  was 
called  after  himself.  About  167  B.C.  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Romans,  who  divided  Macedonia  into 
four  regions  orfree  republics — having  for  their  respective 
capitals  Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia 

to  Galilee  at  all  but  to  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  Perhaps  Jn. 
names  Bethsaida  because  of  the  identity  of  name  of  tetrarch  and 
apostle  (see  Bethsaida,  §  3),  but  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
etymology,  as  both  Andrew  and  Peter  were  fishermen. 

1  Holtzm.  BLiv.,  1872  ;  O.  Lforenz],  ZIVT,  1873,  PP-  96-102  ; 
Schwalb,  Unsre  4  Ezjangelien,  1885,  pp.  358-360;  Pfleid., 
Urchrist.  700  n.  With  'an  Israelite'  in  z>.  47  cp  2 Cor.  11  22, 
also  Gal.  1 13  f. ;  with  '  no  guile. '  1  Thess.  2  3  (SdAos) ;  with  '  any 
good  thing  out  of  Nazareth?'  in  v.  46,  cp  Acts 22 8  26 9;  with 
I  saw  thee,'  v.  48,  cp  Gal.  1  15;  with  of  whom  Moses  and 
the  prophets  did  write,'  v.  45,  cp  Rom. 3 21 ;  with  'come  and 
see,'&.  46,  cp  1  Cor.  9  1. 
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— the  inhabitants  of  which,  however,  were  not  allowed 
to  have  connubium  or  commercial  dealings  with  each 
other  outside  the  limits  of  their  respective  regions  (see 
Livy,  4529).  This  policy  ot  isolation  broke  the  power 
of  'free'  Macedonia.  In  42  B.C.  Macedonia  became 
the  scene  of  the  struggle  between  the  opposing  forces  in 
the  civil  war  ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  we  find  it  a  Roman  province  governed  now  by  a 
senatorial,  now  by  an  imperial  legate  (see  Macedonia, 
§  2,  end).  Philippi  was  fortified  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  military  colony  by  Octavianus,  the  conqueror  on  the 
adjoining  plains  of  Pharsalia,  under  the  title  of  Colonia 
Julia  Augusta  Victrix  Philippensium.  The  inhabitants 
both  old  and  new — and  the  latter  class  was  exceptionally 
numerous  —  received  the  jus  Italicvm,  whereby  they 
practically  enjoyed  equal  privileges  with  the  citizens  of 
Rome  itself.  As  a  '  colony  '  Philippi  henceforth  became 
much  more  than  <*  mere  city  with  suburbs  ;  rather  it 
became  a  great  department,  '  with  boroughs  and 
secondary  towns '  of  which  it  formed  the  administrative 
centre,  as  Vincent  remarks  (Comm.  on  Phil. ,  xvi.  [1897]). 
There  were  at  that  time  cities  of  first  and  second,  third 
and  fourth  rank,  and  perhaps  even  of  still  lower  grade. 
Marquardt  {Rom.  Staatsverw.  1 188  [1873])  himself 
speaks  in  one  case  of  a  '  seventh '  alongside  of  the  '  first ' 
— the  title  borne  by  Ephesus,  Pergamus,  and  Smyrna 
in  Asia.  He  regards  it  as  indubitable  that  the  expression 
*  first '  {irpuiTi})  had  reference  solely  to  the  precedence  in 
the  festival  with  which  the  games  of  the  Kowbv  'Acrfas 
were  inaugurated.  However  this  may  be,  we  now 
understand  what  the  much  discussed  expression  (irpivrT) 
TTJs  Maicedovias  tt6\ls)  used  with  reference  to  Philippi 
in  Acts  16 12  means. 

It  is  not  said  that  Philippi  was  the  first  city  or  the 
capital  of  Macedonia,  or  the  first  city  of  Macedonia — ■ 

2  Explanation  PauI  being  suPPosed  to  have  beSun  his 
*  f  £  .     ,  „        labours  in  Europe  there,  because  he  had 

I2'    not  halted  at  Neapolis  or  because  that 

city  did  not  count,  belonging  as  it  still  did  to  Thrace  (?). 

All  that  Js  said  is  that  Philippi  at  that  time  was  regarded 

in  those  parts  as  a  '  first, '  that  is,  '  first  class  '  city.      The 

variants  clearly  show  how  very  soon  the  key  to  the  only 

true  explanation  had  been  lost. 

Ti.WH  and  Nestle  read,  with  NAC  etc.  Tjns  sot\v  npio-n}  ttj? 
ftepi<5o9  MaKeSovias  ttoAis,  koKuivLo.  ;  B  has  Trpwnj  jitepifios  ttJs 
M.  ;  E  Trpoinj  (j.epls  M.  ;  D  «e<f>aAij  ttjs  M.  7rdAi?  koK.  ;  and 
some  cursives  and  translations  follow  D  in  taking  no  account  at 
all  of  jLiepi'Sos  or  /lepi's-  This  word  can  safely  be  regarded  as  a 
'  correction '  just  like  D's  <e<j>a\-q  or  Blass's  conjecture  7rpiuTTjs 
again  adopted  by  Zahn  (Einl.  (2)  1 376),  as  if,  the  division  of 
Macedonia  in  167  B.C.  into  four  regions  being  called  to  mind,  it 
were  still  possible  to  speak  of  the  '  first  p.epig,'  or  Hort's  conjec- 
ture of  rrjs  ITieptfios  Max.  No  conjecture  is  necessary,  nor  need 
we,  with  WH,  seek  the  possible  corruption  in  irptoTrj  ttjs  fxepCSos. 

If  we  simply  read  with  MSS  '  which  is  a  first  (class) 
city  of  Macedonia,  a.  colony '  (jjrts  £<jtIv  irp&T-q  T?)y 
M.  7r6\is,  KoXiavla),  all  the  variants  are  explained,  the 
meaning  being  perfectly  intelligible. 

The  name  of  the  ancient  Philippi  long  survived  in 
that  of  the  now  extinct  village  of  Filibedjik  or  Filibat. 
Of  the  city  colony  only  a  few  ruins  are  extant. 

In  Old-Christian  writings  Philippi  was  mentioned  as 
the  seat  of  a  church,  the  first  in  Europe,  founded  by 
Paul  on  his  so-called  second  missionary 
journey.  Here  on  i  certain  Sabbath  day, 
at  a  place  of  prayer  by  the  river,  outside 
the  city  gate,  he  is  said  to  have  come  into  contact  with 
the  worshippers,  especially  the  devout  women,  and  to 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  Lydia,  a  seller 
of  purple  from  Thyatira  in  Asia,  who  '  worshipped  God  ' 
and  after  having  been  baptized  along  with  her  family  by 
Paul  received  him  in  her  house.  Then  comes  the  narra- 
tive of  the  maid — probably  a  slave — with  a  spirit  of 
divination  who  had  brought  her  masters  much  gain  by 
her  soothsaying.  These  men  now  came  forward  as 
accusers  and  prosecutors  of  Paul  and  his  companion 
Silas,  who  are  beaten  with  rods  and  cast  into  prison, 
but  delivered  from  it  in  a  miraculous  way,  the  jailor  and 
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his  household  being  baptized  and  the  apostles  honour- 
ably restored  to  freedom.  This  narrative  may  embody 
srnne  kernel  of  truth,  taken  from  the  journey-narrative 
which  was  incorporated  with  the  lost  -Vets  of  Paul 
underlying  our  canonical  book  of  Acts  (see  Paul, 
S  37[fl])l  but  as  we  now  read  it  in  Actsl6i2-4o  it  is 
assuredly  not  credible  in  its  entirety,  but  has  been 
palpably  retouched,  and  dates  from  a  later  time  (cp 
Pail,  §  33  ;  and  van  Manen,  Paulus,  I109-111). 

In  Acts  mention  is  made  a  second  time  of  a  visit  by 
Paul  to  Macedonia,  in  which  connection  Philippi  is 
again  named  ;  this  was  on  the  third  so-called  missionary 
journey,  and  when  Paul  was  turning  his  steps  for  the 
last  time  towards  Jerusalem  (Acts  20 1-6). 

Philippi  is  once  more  mentioned  in  iThess.  22  with 
manifest  reference  to  the  events  described  in  Acts  16 12-40 ; 
in  Phil.  It  (cp  4 15/)  as  the  abode  of  Christians  who 
have  been  long  known  to  Paul  (see  Philippians 
[Epist.],  §  3);  and  in  the  superscription  of  the  epistle 
of  Polycarp  as  the  seat  of  the  church  of  God  to  which 
Polycarp  and  the  elders  with  him  are  represented  as 
having  sent  an  epistle  when  Polycarp  had  taken  over 
from  Ignatius  the  task  laid  upon  him  of  sending  epistles  to 
various  churches  (Ign.adPul.  8;  see  Philippians,  §  12). 

w.  c.  v.  M. 
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I.  Paul's  Epistle  (§§  i-g).  Value  (§  8). 

History  of  criticism  (§  1).  Bibliography  (§  9). 

What  Phil,  seems  to  be  (§2).   II.  Polycaki-'s  Epistle  (§§ 

Contents  (§  3).  10-14). 

Difficulties  (g  4).  Text  (§  10). 

Not  a  letter  (g  5).  Form  and  contents  (§  n). 

Composition  (§  6).  Authorship  (§  12/.). 

Authorship  (§  7).  Bibliography  (§  14). 

There  fall  to  be  considered  two  Old-Christian  docu- 
ments— those  bearing  the  names  of  Paul  and  of  Polycarp 
respectively. 

/.  Pauls  Epistle. 

The  first  of  the  two  constitutes  one  of  the  NT  group 
of  'epistles   of  Paul'    (iivi(jTo\a\  JXauXov),    'to  Philip- 
w  +  f  P*ans '   {irpte  QiXtirinjcriovs)  being  the 

1.  history  01  shortest  form  of  the  title—adopted  by 
criticism.  Tj  WH  after  KABK,  etc.  Down  to 
1845 — or,  shall  we  say,  to  1835  ? — no  one  had  doubted 
its  right  to  this  position.  Men  saw  in  it  an  expres- 
sion, greatly  to  be  prized,  of  the  apostle's  love  for  a 
church  which  he  had  founded,  written  while  he  was 
languishing  in  prison,  probably  in  Rome,  and  sent  by 
the  hand  of  Epaphroditus  who  had  been  the  bearer  of 
material  and  spiritual  refreshment  for  Paul,  had  fallen 
sick,  and  was  now  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  home 
in  Philippi.  The  only  point  on  which  doubt  seemed 
possible  was  as  to  the  place  of  composition — whether 
Caesarea  or  Rome. 

Paulus  (1799),  Bottger  (1837),  Thiersch,  and  Bbhmer 
declared  for  Coesarea;  elsewhere  the  voice  was  unani- 
mous: '  the  apostle's  testament ;  written  in  Rome' (Holtz- 
mann).  'The  testament  of  the  apostle  and  the  most 
epistolary  of  all  epistles  ' — '  der  brieflichste  aller  Briefe.' 

Then  came  F.  C  von  Baur  with  his  thesis  that  only 
four  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  (Gal.,  1  and  2  Cor.,  Rom.) 
could  be  accepted  as  indisputably  genuine — a  thesis  that 
he  employed  as  a  criterion  in  determining  the  genuineness 
ofall  the  rest  (Die  sogeti.  Pastoralbr.  1835^.79;  Paulus, 
1845}.  Tried  by  this  standard  Philippians  had,  in  Baur's 
view,  to  be  at   once   rejected  (Paulus,   1845,  pp.    458- 

475)- 

The  replies  of  Ltinemann  (1847),  B.  Bruckner  (1848), 
Erncsti  (1848  and  1851),  de  Wette  (1848),  and  others 
were  not  effective.  Indeed,  the  support  given  to  Baur 
by  Schwegler  (1846),  Planck  (1847),  Kbstlin  (1850), 
Yolkmar  (1856)  did  not  advance  the  question  more 
than  did  Baur's  own  reply  to  Ernesti  and  others 
published  in  Theol.  Jahrbb.  1849  and  1852,  and  after- 
wards    incorporated     in     Paulus1-',     1866-7,     250-88. 
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Hoekstra  (Tk.T,  1875)  and  Holsten  (JPT,  1875-6) 
sought  to  base  the  Tubingen  position  as  to  Phil,  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  a  more  strict  and  searching 
exegesis,  rejecting  all  that  in  their  judgment  could  not 
be  relevantly  urged,  and  adding  such  other  arguments  as 
seemed  to  them  to  have  weight.  Both  these  critics, 
however,  still  started  from  the  genuineness  of  the  four 
'principal  epistles.'  So  Hitzig,  Hinsch,  Straatman, 
Kneucker,  Biedermann,  and  various  others  ranged  them- 
selves more  or  less  decidedly  upon  the  same  side. 

At  the  same  time,  not  merely  among  thorough- 
going apologists,  but  also  among  friends  of  the  Tubingen 
school,  such  as  Hilgenfeld,  Schenkel,  Pfleiderer,  I.ipsius, 
Hatch  (Ency.  Brit.W,  1885),  S.  Davidson  (Jntr.&\. 
1 894),  and  others,  there  were  very  many  who  found  them- 
selves unable  to  accept  the  result  of  Baur's  criticism  so 
far  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  concerned. 

Without  realising  it  very  clearly,  both  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  found  their  stumbling- 
block,  from  the  beginning,  in  the  axiom  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  'principal  epistles'  of  Paul.  Of  necessity, 
however  closely  attached  to  Baur  and  his  school,  or 
however  little  bound  to  one  another  by  common  prin- 
ciples, they  at  once  fell  into  two  groups — each  of  them, 
in  itself  considered,  most  singularly  constituted — which 
felt  compelled  to  maintain  or  to  reject  the  Pauline  origin 
of  our  epistle,  in  the  one  case  because  it  did  not  appear 
to  differ  from  the  principal  epistles  as  a  whole  more  than 
did  these  from  each  other,  in  the  other  case  because 
assuredly,  whether  in  few  or  in  many  respects,  it  seemed 
when  compared  with  them  to  breathe  another  spirit,  and 
in  language  and  style  to  betray  another  hand. 

A  way  of  escape  has  been  sought — but  unsuccessfully 
— by  means  of  the  suggestion,  first  made  by  le  Moyne  in 
1685  and  afterwards  renewed  by  Heinrichs  {1803), 
Paulus  (1812),  Schrader  (1830),  and  Ewald,  that  the 
Epistle  was  not  originally  a  unity. 

C.  H.  Weisse  saw  in  it  (Bcitr.  z.  Kritik  der  Paul.  Br.  1867), 
besides  some  later  insertions,  two  epistles:  Phil.  1-3  t«  and  the 
fragment  Z\b-\.  Similarly  Hausrath  (NTliclie  Zeitgesch.t?) 
3398/1):  one  letter  written  after  the  first  hearing;  a  second 
some  weeks  later  after  the  gift  of  money  from  Philippi.  W. 
Bruckner  (Chron.  Reihen/olge^  1890)  assumed  various  interpo- 
lations ;  Volter  (Tli.T,  1892),  a  genuine  and  a  spurious  epistle 
which  have  been  fused  together  in  that  which  we  now  pos-.ess. 
Names  and  titles  will  be  found  more  fully  in  Holtzmann,  frnil.(s), 
1892,  266-272;  S.  Davidson,  Introd£A\  1894,  I161-182;  Vincent, 
Covim.  1897  ;  Zahn,  Einl.{?\  1900,  1 369-400  ;  and  other  writers 
of  introductions  and  commentaries. 

A  newer  way,  at  first  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  was 
shown  by  Bruno  Bauer  (Kritik  der  paul.  Briefe,  iii. 
(1852),  110-117,  cp  Christus  u.  die  Cdsaren,  1877, 
pp.  373-4),  when  he  determined  to  make  his  judgment 
upon  this  epistle  independently  of  that  upon  the  four 
'principal  epistles,'  his  main  conclusion  being  that  it 
was  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
He  was  followed,  so  far  as  his  leading  principle  was 
concerned,  by  Loman,  Steck,  van  Manen. 

Loman,  however,  did  not  go  more  closely  into  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  Philippians.  Steck  intimated 
his  adhesion  in  an  incidental  statement  in  his  Galatians 
(p.  374)  that  in  Philippians  we  hear  some  '  echoes  '  of  the 
controversy  between  Paulinism  and  the  older  party  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus.  Van  Manen's  view  was  set 
forth  in  his  Handleiding,  3,  S§  51-58. 

Thorough  criticism  has  no  other  course  open  to  it 
but  that  of  condemning  any  method  which  ties  the  hands 
in  a  matter  of  scientific  research.  Before  everything 
else  it  demands  freedom.  Kxegesis  must  not  be  content 
to  base  itself  on  results  of  criticism  that  have  been 
arrived  at  in  some  other  field  ;  rather  is  it  the  part  of 
exegesis  to  provide  independent  data  which  may  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  critical  conclusions.  The  epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  like  all  other  Old-Christian  writings, 
requires  to  be  read  and  judged  entirely  apart  and  on 
its  own  merits,  independently  of  any  other  Pauline 
epistles,  before  anything  can  be  fitly  said  as  to  its  prob- 
able origin  (cp  Paul,  §§  34,  36). 
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The  writing  comes  before  us  as  a  letter,  not  of  course 

of  the  same  type  as  those  commonly  written   at   the 

„,     ,  ph-i    period,    of    which    we    have    recently 

.     '   received    so    many    examples    in    the 

seems  to  De.    0xyrhynchus     papyri     (j.    and    ii,__ 

1898-99;  cp  Papyri,  and  Epistolary  Literature), 
but  as  a  letter  of  the  sort  that  we  know  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  especially  from  the  Pauline  group  (see 
Old-Christian  Literature,  §  18;  Paul,  §  39); 
a  letter,  to  judge  from  the  opening  sentence,  written 
by  Paul  and  Timothy,  but,  to  judge  from  all  that 
follows,  by  Paul  alone.  In  it  we  find  Paul  speaking, 
as  a  rule,  as  if  he  were  a  free  man,  yet  sometimes, 
particularly  in  I7-17,  as  if  he  were  a  prisoner.  He  is 
full  of  sympathetic  interest  in  those  whom  he  is  address- 
ing. He  tells  them  that  his  thoughts  are  continually 
about  them  and  their  excellences  (I3-11  212),  how  he 
yearns  to  see  them  once  more  (18  26  '2 -4  26),  how  they 
are  properly  speaking  the  sole  object  for  which  he  lives, 
his  joy  and  his  crown  (I24  4i).  The  epistle  purports 
to  be  addressed  to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  at 
Philippi  with  the  bishops  and  deacons  (li  4s),  known 
and  loved  brothers,  disciples,  and  friends  of  the  apostle  ; 
still,  the  impression  it  gives  is  rather  as  if  it  had  been 
written  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  among  whom  the 
Philippians  play  no  other  part  than  that  of  representing 
the  excellent  Christians  addressed,  who  nevertheless  re- 
quired to  be  spoken  to  seriously  about  many  and  various 
things  that  demanded  their  unremitting  attention. 

The  writer,  as  Paul,  declares  bis  thankfulness  to  God  for  the 

fidelity  of  his  readers  to  the  gospel,  and  his  earnest  yearning 

after    them   all   and    their    continued    spiritual 

3.  Contents,  growth  (I3-11).      He  refers  to  the  misfortunes 

that  have  recently  happened  to  him  and  to 
that  which  in  all  probability  lies  before  him,  pointing  out  how 
his  bonds  have  served  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  both 
amongst  unbelievers  and  amongst  the  brethren,  and  bow  Christ 
to  his  great  joy  is  being  preached,  whatever  be  the  reasons  and 
however  diverse  be  the  ways  ;  how  he  is  in  a  strait  between  his 
desire  to  be  released  and  his  desire  to  go  on  with  life,  whilst  in 
any  case  hoping  to  be  able  to  glorify  Christ  in  his  body  (1 12-26). 
Xext,  he  exhorts  his  readers,  whether  he  be  present  or  absent, 
and  very  specially  in  the  latter  case,  to  let  their  manner  of  life 
be  worthy  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  after  the  example  of  him  who, 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  had  humbled  himself  by  taking  the 
form  of  a  bondservant,  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  and 
becoming  obedient  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross  (1  27-2  is).  He 
then  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  intention  to  send  Timothy — joint 
author  of  the  epistle,  according  to  1 1 — whom  he  highly  com- 
mends, and  Epaphroditus  his  'brother,'  ' fellow- worker '  and 
'fellow-soldier,' and  at  the  same  time  the  '  messenger '  (aTroo-roAos) 
and  '  minister '  of  the  Philippians  to  the  need  of  Paul. 
Epaphroditus  has  been  sick  nigh  unto  death,  and  sore  troubled 
because  they  had  heard  he  was  sick,  and  yet  he  is  recommended 
to  the  Philippians  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  (219-30).  The 
writer,  as  Paul,  goes  on,  abruptly,  to  a  vigorous  onslaught  on 
his  enemies,  prides  himself  upon  his  Jewish  birth,  glories  in 
his  conversion,  describes  his  unremitting  efforts  towards  the 
Christian  goal,  and  exhorts  to  imitation  of  his  example.  For 
those  whom  he  addresses  he  is  himself  a  '  type,'  his  conversation 
a  'conversation  in  heaven'  (3i-4i).  Lastly,  comes  a  new 
series  of  exhortations,  to  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  Synzygus  and 
all  the  other  brethren,  to  conduct  themselves  in  all  things  in 
accordance  with  the  word  and  example  of  Paul  who  is  address- 
ing them  (42-9)  ;  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  gift,  received 
from  them  by  the  hand  of  Epaphroditus,  which  has  recalled  the 
memory  of  previous  kindnesses,  and  has  been  welcome  at  this 
time,  although  not  indispensable  (4  10-20) ;  greetings  to  and 
from  all  the  saints,  and  a  benediction  (421-23). 

Some  things  here  are  certainly  not  easily  intelligible 
or  very  logical,  whether  we  regard  the  form  or  the  sub- 

4.  Difficulties.  stanT     We  m7  p,°int'  u°r  examp'f ' 

to    the    unusual    although    genuinely 

'  Pauline '  '  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father 
and  (the)  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  in  the  exordium  (I2),  '  Now 
unto  our  God  and  Father  be  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever, 
Amen'  at  the  close  (4 20),  followed  by  the  prayer  'The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit ' 
(423)  instead  of  the  well-known  customary  formula  of 
salutation  and  greeting.  The  address,  moreover,  to  '  all 
the  saints  of  Christ  Jesus  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops 
and  deacons'  (li)  seriously  raises  the  question,  Who 
are  they?  Where  do  they  live?  Contrast,  too,  the 
double  authorship  (Paul  and  Timothy)  of  the  Epistle  as 
seen   in   li  with  the  fact  that  from  I2  onwards  Paul 
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alone  speaks  and  in  2 19  speaks  of  Timothy  as  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Epistle.  Observe  also  the 
peculiarly  exaggerated  manner  in  which  the  Philippians 
are  addressed,  as  if  they  and  they  alone  were  by  way  of 
exception  Christians,  worthy  to  absorb  the  apostle's 
every  thought,  and  as  if  it  was  for  them  alone  that  he 
lived  and  endured,  and  how,  once  more,  towards  the 
end  (415)  he  names  them  in  a  singularly  lofty  tone  as 
'ye  Philippians.'  How  he  again  and  again  praises 
himself,  holds  himself  up  as  a  pattern,  as  the  best 
example  that  can  be  given  for  the  imitation  of  his 
disciples  and  friends :  not  only  when  he  speaks  so 
ecstatically  of  his  thanksgivings  and  prayers,  the 
significance  of  his  sufferings  and  possible  death,  the  tie 
between  him  and  his  present  or  absent  readers  ( 1 2-30 
2  1 12  16/.  27/),  but  also  when  he  boasts  of  his  pure 
Hebrew  descent,  his  faith,  his  unceasing  effort  to  be 
perfect,  and  to  walk  as  an  example  (35-21  49-14). 

Note  how  the  writer  salutes  'every  saint  in  Christ 
Jesus '  and  sends  greetings  from  '  all  the  saints,  especi- 
ally those  that  are  of  Caesar's  household'  (421/.),  he 
being  a  prisoner  yet  apparently  in  free  communica- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  Praetorium,  the  imperial 
guard  in  Rome  to  whose  charge  he  had  been  committed 
(I7  13/1  17).  Consider  how  impossible  it  is  to  picture 
clearly  to  oneself  his  true  relation  to  the  supposed 
readers  at  Philippi,  the  circumstances  by  which  he  and 
they  are  surrounded,  the  occasion  for  writing  or  sending 
the  epistle,  unless  a  considerable  part  of  its  contents  be 
left  out  of  account.  All  is  confused  and  unintelligible 
as  long  as  one  thinks  of  it  as  an  actual  letter  written  in 
all  simplicity  and  sent  off  by  Paul  the  prisoner  at  Rome 
to  his  old  friends  at  Philippi  after  he  has  been  comforted 
and  refreshed  by  their  mission  of  Epaphroditus  to  him. 
Wherefore,  in  that  case,  the  bitter  attack  and  the  self- 
glorification  so  intimately  associated  with  it  (42-21)? 
Wherefore  the  Christological  digression  (26-n),  with 
the  substance  of  which  (on  the  assumed  data)  one  might 
presume  the  reader  to  have  been  already  long  familiar? 
Why  the  proposal  to  send  Timothy  '  shortly '  (rax^ws), 
whilst  yet  the  writer  himself  hopes  to  come  '  shortly,' 
and  Epaphroditus  is  just  upon  the  point  of  setting  out 
(21924/)?  Could  not  Epaphroditus,  if  necessary  by 
letter,  have  sent  the  wished -for  information  touching 
the  Philippians  which  is  spoken  of  in  219?  What  was 
Epaphroditus  in  reality?  a  fellow- worker  of  Paul?  or  a 
messenger  of  the  friendly  Philippians  (225)?  Why  did 
he  need  to  be  warmly  recommended  to  the  Philippians 
as  if  he  were  a  stranger,  though  they  had  already 
been  full  of  solicitude  on  account  of  the  illness  from 
which  he  has  now  happily  recovered  (226-30)?  How 
can  this  give  occasion  for  the  exhortation  to  hold  '  such ' 
in  honour  (230)  ?  Even  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  Synzygus 
and  Clement  (42/.),  simple  though  they  seem,  have 
long  been  the  subjects  of  various  perplexing  questions. 
Who  were  they?  symbolical  or  real  persons  ?  In  what 
relation  did  they  stand  to  one  another,  to  Paul,  to  the 
community  addressed  ?  Why  the  reminiscence  of  what 
Philippi  had  previously  done  for  the  apostle  (4 15/ )? 
Only  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  say  that  he  valued 
the  good-will  of  the  givers  more  than  their  gift  (4 17)? 

The  solution   of  these  and    other  riddles  of    1  like 

nature  raised  by  the  Epistle  lies  in  the  recognition  that 

it  is  not  really  a  letter,  in  the  proper 
5.  Not  a  letter.    sense  of  that  word  (see  abov6|  §  ^ 

but  an  edifying  composition  in  the  form  of  a  letter  written 
by  Paul  to  the  church  of  Philippi  and  intended  to  stir 
up  and  quicken  its  readers.  Or  rather,  let  us  say,  its 
hearers  ;  for  epistles  of  this  sort  were  designed  first  and 
foremost  to  be  read  in  the  religious  meetings  of  the 
congregation.  No  more  precise  determination  of  the 
occasion  for  the  composition  and  sending  of  the  epistle 
— such  as  is  usually  sought  in  the  receipt  of  the  gift 
alluded  to  (for  the  first  time)  in  4 10-18  (cp  225  30) — can 
be  given.  The  writer  knows  the  proper  form  of  .,. 
'  Pauline  epistle '  and  he  follows  it  without  troubling 
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himself  as  to  whether  everything  that  he  says  exactly 
fits  its  place  or  not.  Hence  his  naming  of  Timothy  as 
joint  writer  of  the  Epistle  (li)  although  he  makes  no 
further  mention  of  him,  apart  from  '2 19  23,  where  he 
speaks  of  him  as  if  he  were  a  third  person.  Hence, 
too,  his  vague  expression  '  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus 
at  Philippi '  and  the  strange  addition,  explicable  only 
from  1  Cor.  I2  and  2  Cor.  1 1,  '  With  the  bishops  and 
deacons'  (li),  his  benedictions  (I2423),  his  greetings 
(421  f.),  his  thanksgiving  for,  and  high  praise  of,  the 
church  he  is  addressing,  which  yet  has  to  be  admonished 
with  such  earnestness  ;  his  exaltation  of  Paul  and  his 
relation  to  '  the  whole  Praetorian  Guard  and  all  the 
rest '  (113),  his  intercourse  with  them  that  are  of  Caesar's 
household  (422)  ;  his  praise  of  Timothy  (220-22),  of 
Epaphroditus  and  of  the  always  attentive  Philippians 
(225-30  4 10-18) ;  in  »  word,  everything  that  strikes  the 
reader  as  strange  and  perplexing  as  long  as  he  is 
endeavouring  to  regard  the  epistle  as  a  genuine  letter  of 
Paul  to  the  church  he  had  founded  at  Philippi.  His 
'  Philippians '  are  ideal  Christians  of  the  good  old  times 
to  which  the  living  generation  may  acceptably  have  its 
attention  directed,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  the 
'  you  '  amongst  whom  are  found  faults  and  shortcomings, 
and  even  'dogs,'  'evil  workers,'  and  'concision'  (#2). 
The  aim  of  the  writer  is  no  other  than  to  edify,  to  incite 
to  patience  and  perseverance  by  pointing  to  the  example 
of  Paul  and  others,  including  the  church  addressed, 
with  its  illustrious  past. 

The  author  is  acquainted  with  the  canonical  epistles 
to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  perhaps 
~  ...        also  the  Ephesians,  as  is  shown  by 

"  '  the  '  parallel '   pass-words  and  allu- 

sions, to  which  defenders  as  well  as  assailants  of  the 
'  genuineness'  are  accustomed  to  point  in  order  to  prove 
either  the  identity  of  the  writer  with  the  author  of  the 
'  principal  epistles'  or  his  dependence  on  those  writings. 

A  careful  examination  makes  it  evident  that  many  of 
the  phenomena  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  imitation. 

For  example  :  the  naming  of  Timothy  (1 1)  as  joint  writer  of 
the  epistle  although  its  further  contents  show  that  he  was  not  so, 
cp  2  Cor.  1  1  ;  the  expression  'with  the  bishops  and  deacons,' 
alongside  of  all  the  saints  at  Philippi  (1  1,  cp  r  Cor.  1  2  2  Cor. 
1  1)  ;  the  expression  '  Jesus  Christ '  in  1  2  after  '  Christ  Jesus '  in 
v.  r,  cp  Rom.  1  7  (1  Cor.  I3  2  Cor.  1  2  Gal.  1  3  Eph.  1  2) ;  the 
calling  of  God  as  witness  of  the  sincerity  of  Paul's  desire  towards 
his  readers  (18,  cp  Rom.  1  9) ;  the  expression  'test  the  things 
that  differ'  (SoKijua^'eii'  to.  Sta^epoiTa,  1  10),  elsewhere  only  iti 
Rom.  2  18,  cp  12  2  ;  the  bonds  (ol  Seoyioi)  of  the  prisoner,  who 
nevertheless  seems  to  walk  at  liberty  (cp  6  Betrfiios  Eph.  3 1)  ;  the 
strange  word  (and  therefore  explained  by  eAiri's)  '  expectation ' 
(anoKapaSoKLa.)  1 20,  elsewhere  only  in  Rom.  S  19  ;  the  great 
importance  attached,  without  any  apparent  reason,  to  Paul's 
coming  (I26,  cp  Rom.  1  10-13)  I  tne  expansion  'the  same  love, 
etc'  (ttjc  aui-Jjf  ayawqv  k.t.A.,  23-4)  as  compared  with  the 
exhortation,  originally  standing  by  itself,  'to  mind  the  same 
thing  '  (to  avrh  <$>poveii>),  cp  2  Cor.  13  11  Rom.  12  16  ;  the  use  of 
such  words  as  '  form  '  (/Moptfrr)),  ap-rraynos  (AV  *  robbery,'  RV  '  a 
thing  to  be  grasped  at '),  '  equality '  (Icra),  *  empty  himself 
(KevovtrQai),  'greatly  exalted  '  (vTrepv*j/ovv)  in  26-n,  even  though 
perhaps  not  borrowed  from  our  existing  Pauline  epistles;  the 
likeness  of  men  (-'  7),  cp  with  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  (Rom. 
!S  3) ;  the  words  in  '1  io_/I  borrowed  from  the  OT  in  accordance 
not  with  the  text  of  Is.  45  23  <&  but  with  that  of  Rom,  14  n  ; 
the  stringing  together  of  purely  Pauline  expressions  (such  as 
uiore,  umjKoutraTe,  jroAA<j>  jj.aAAoi',  r\  Trapoutrt'a  and  17  airovtria.  n-ov) 
for  which  no  reason  is  apparent  in  the  context  ("2  12) ;  the  echo 
of  Rom.  7  18  in  2i2_/I;  the  expression  'to  run  in  vain,'  'to 
labour  in  vain,'  'praise  in  the  day  of  Christ,'  2  16,  cp  Gal.  2  2 
4  11  2  Cor.  1 14  ;  the  sending  of  Timothy  and  the  praise  accorded 
to  him  'J  19-22,  cp  1  Cor.  4  17  lt>  10;  the  assurance,  very 
strange  in  the  connection  in  which  it  occurs,  that  the  writer 
himself  will  speedily  come  -24,  cp  1  Cor.  4  19;  the  'supposed 
to  be  necessary '  and  '  speedy '  sending  of  Epaphroditus  (2  25  28, 
cp  2  Cor.  ^15822);  the  unintelligible  imperative  (fl-poo-Se^eo-fle) 
in  '1  29,  with  reference  to  the  highly  appreciated  Epaphroditus, 
cp  Rom.  16  2  ;  the  deviation  after  '  such '  (toioOtoi)  in  2  30,  cp 
1  Cor.  1  (\  16  18  ;  the  impossibility  of  explaining  '  the  same  things ' 
(r«i  avrd)  in  3  1  otherwise  than  as  referring  to  what  occurred  else- 
where in  some  previous  passage  in  the  group  of  epistles  to  which 
this  originally  belonged  ;  the  keenness  of  the  attack  in  3  2-6  19, 
which  is  fully  in  harmony  with  much  in  2  Cor.  10-13  and  Gal. 
but  not  with  the  present  epistle;  the  unintelligibleness  of  the 
assurance  'for  we  are  the  circumcision,'  33,  as  long  as  we  do 
not  bear  in  mind  such  words  as  those  in  Rom.  2  25  28_/C  ;  the 
necessity  for  explanation  of  'glorying  in  Christ  Jesus  and  not 
trusting  in  flesh'  (icavxiu^.ei/01  iv  Xpitrrai  'lrjirov  wat  qvk  kv  crapxi 
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ireirot06T€<>),  83,  by  referring  to  such  texts  as  Rom.  21723  11  1 
2  Cor.  11  21-23  Gal.  1  13./T ;  and  so  forth. 

Perhaps  the  special  features  connected  with  Paul's 
sojourn  as  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  as  also  the  allusion  to 
succour  previously  received  by  him  from  the  Philippians 
according  to  4 15/. ,  may  be  both  borrowed  from  some 
written  source  ;  if  this  be  so,  the  source  in  question 
cannot,  in  view  of  the  discrepancies,  be  the  canonical 
book  of  Acts,  but  must  be  rather  a  book  of  'Acts  of 
Paul'  which  underlies  it  (Paul,  §  37). 

However  many  the  traces  of  the  writer's  use  of  earlier 
materials,  it  does  not  seem  advisable,  and  certainly  in 
,    „  no  case    is    it    necessary,    to    regard   his 

*  .     work  as  a  chance  or  deliberate  combina- 

P  *  tion  of  two  or  more  epistles  or  portions 

of  epistles.  The  epistle  as  a  whole  does  not  present 
the  appearance  of  patchwork.  Rather  does  it  show 
unitv  of  form  ;  we  find  a  letter  with  a  regular  beginning 
and  ending  (1  if.  420-23)  ;  «.  thanksgiving  at  the  outset 
for  the  many  excellences  of  the  persons  addressed 
(I3-11,  cp  Rom.  I8-12  1  Cor.  I4-9)  notwithstanding  the 
sharp  rebukes  that  are  to  be  administered  later  ;  per- 
sonalia ;  exhortations  relating  to  the  ethical  and 
religious  life ;  all  mingled  together  yet  not  without 
regard  to  a  certain  order.  Here  and  there  some  things 
may  be  admitted  to  interrupt  the  steady  flow  of  the 
discourse;  3i  or  Zib  raises  the  conjecture  of  a  new 
beginning ;  the  '  things '  spoken  of  here  are  not 
different  from  those  which  we  meet  with  elsewhere  in 
other  Pauline  epistles — even  in  Rom. ,  1  and  2  Cor. ,  Gal. 
There  also,  just  as  here,  we  repeatedly  hear  a  change 
of  tone,  and  are  conscious  of  what  seems  to  be  a  change 
of  spirit.  Yet  even  apart  from  this,  to  lay  too  great 
stress  upon  the  spiritual  mood  which  expresses  itself  in 
32-6  as  contrasted  with  that  of  I3-11,  or,  on  the  whole, 
of  1-2,  would  be  to  forget  what  we  can  read  in  I1517 
^21  and  the  calm  composure  shown  in  3/. 

No  unmistakable  trace  can  be  shown  of  conjunction 
or  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  diverse 
origin,  apart  from  what  admits  of  explanation  from  use 
having  been  made  of  existing  w  ritings — say,  the  reading 
of  certain  Pauline  epistles.  Rather  does  everything, 
even  that  which  has  been  borrowed,  reach  the  paper 
through  the  individual  brain  and  pen  of  the  writer. 
Witness  the  unity  of  language  and  style  which  becomes 
all  the  more  conspicuous  whenever  we  compare  the 
work  with,  for  example,  <*  Johannine  epistle  or  a 
chapter  from  the  synoptical  gospels. 

There  is  but  one  so-called  conclusive  proof  that  there 
were  originally  more  than  one  epistle — whether  genuine 
or  not  genuine — of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  :  the  much- 
discussed  testimony  of  Polycarp  {Phil.  32).  There  we 
read  of  Paul  that  he  had  not  only  in  his  time  orally 
instructed  the  Philippians  but  also  written  them  '  letters, 
into  which  if  you  look  carefully  you  will  be  able  to  have 
yourselves  built  up  into  the  faith  that  has  been  given 
you '  (^7r«rro\a5,  et's  As  eav  eyKp^TTTijTe,  dwrfdijaeaBe 
otKodofxe7(X$aL  eis  ttjv  dodeiffav  v/Xlv  Triffriv).  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  as  is  done  by  some  scholars,  to 
explain  the  plural  number  (letter[s])  by  reference  to 
Latin  idiom  [epistol(s),  or,  with  others,  to  think  that 
Polycarp  is  exaggerating.  Chap.  132  clearly  shows 
that  he  well  knows  the  difference  between  eiricrroKri 
and  iTTLCToKai;  11 3  (qui  estis  in  principio  epistulze 
ejus),  that  he  knows  of  but  one  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Philippians  ;  11 2,  that  he  regards  1  Cor.  62  as  belonging 
to  the  instruction  given  by  Paul  to  the  Philippians, 
whilst  we  moreover  meet  with  other  traces  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Pauline  epistles.  The  inference  lies  to  our 
hand :  the  plural  form  (eirLo-ToXat)  in  32  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  writer's  intention  of  pointing  to  a 
group  of  epistles  by  Paul  which  his  readers  might  read 
for  edification,  and  the  Philippians  also  might  regard 
as  written  for  them.  A  remarkable  evidence  indeed, 
not  of  the  earlier  existence  of  more  than  one  epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Philippians,  but  of  the  way  in  which  in  the 
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middle  of  the  second  century  the  group  of  Pauline 
epistles  was  regarded — not  as  a  chance  collection  of 
private  letters,  but  as  one  destined  from  the  first  for  the 
edification  of  various  churches. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
think  of  Paul  as  the  writer  of  Phil. 

In  itself  considered  it  is  possible  indeed  that  the 
apostle  should  have  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a 
A  thnr  Part'cu'ar  church  a  composition  which  was 
p  .  in  truth  no  real  letter,  but  a  writing  designed 
110  "    for   purposes  of  general  edification.      This 

is  not  impossible  ;  but  it  is  hardly  at  all  probable.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  writer's  method  of  borrowing 
one  thing  and  another  from  extant  '  Pauline  epistles' — 
even  if  sometimes  the  borrowing  amounts  perhaps  to  no 
more  than  a  slight  unconscious  reminiscence  of  what  he 
had  at  some  time  read.  Possible  also,  but  still  less 
probable,  is  it  that  he  should  have  written  in  so  im- 
palpable a  manner  regarding  his  then  surroundings — his 
recent  vicissitudes,  what  might  be  awaiting  him  in  the 
future,  his  relation  to  the  community  addressed,  what 
was  happening  within  it — and  above  all  that  he  should 
write  in  so  exalted  a  tone  of  himself  as  an  '  example ' 
whose  sufferings  are  significant  for  them  all. 

What  finally  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt  is  the  presence 
of  unmistakable  traces  of  the  conditions  of  alater  period. 
Amongst  these  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  instance 
all  that  is  vague  and  nebulous  in  the  supposed  historical 
situation,  the  firmly  held  conception  of  '  Paul,'  his 
'bonds,'  his  presence  and  absence.  More  particularly, 
everything  that  points  to  a  considerably  advanced  stage 
in  the  development  of  doctrine.  Christianity  has  freed 
itself  from  Judaism.  '  Saints '  may  be  called  so,  not 
because  of  their  relation  to  the  law,  nor  as  children  of 
Abraham,  but  in  virtue  of  their  standing  '  in  Christ 
Jesus'  (li  421).  Righteousness,  or  the  fruit  of 
righteousness,  is  attained  not  through  the  law  but 
'  through  Jesus  Christ '  (In,  cp  39).  Not  the  Jew  but 
the  believing  Christian  belongs  to  the  true  Israel  (33). 

It  is  no  longer  Jesus  who  is  by  preference  spoken  of 
— the  expression  occurs  only  twice  (2 10  19)  according  to 
Tischendorfs  text;  usually  it  is  'Christ  Jesus,'  or 
'Christ,'  sometimes  'Jesus  Christ.'  God  is  in  a 
special  sense  his  father  (I2).  His  'day'  is  spoken 
of  (16  10  2 16),  the  righteousness  obtained  through  him 
(In),  the  abundance  that  is  had  in  him  (I26).  He  can 
be  the  subject  of  preaching  (1 15  17/) ;  the  life  {I21);  his 
spirit  a  stay  for  believers  (I19),  and  he  himself  glorified 
in  the  body  of  the  apostle  (I20).  In  him  is  comfort 
(2i),  he  is  the  highest  object  of  human  striving  (2ai), 
whose  work  must  be  done  (230),  in  whom  alone  can 
there  be  glorying  (33),  for  whom  everything  may  well 
be  sacrificed  (37),  the  knowledge  of  whom  is  worth  all 
else  (38),  who  lays  hold  of  those  who  are  his  (3 12),  in 
whom  is  the  calling  of  God  (3 14),  to  be  hostile  to  whose 
cross  is  the  saddest  of  all  things  (3 18),  who  is  to  be 
looked  for  from  heaven  as  Lord  and  Saviour  (3  20),  who 
shall  make  us  like  unto  himself  (32t),  in  whom  we 
must  stand  fast  (4i),  whose  'thoughts'  {vorjiiara)  we 
must  have  (47),  through  whom  or  in  whom  God  blesses 
us  (419),  whose  grace  may  be  invoked  upon  us  (423), 
our  Lord  at  whose  name  every  knee  must  bow  (2 10/. ), 
who  came  down  from  heaven,  who  was  in  the  form  of 
God  and  who  humbled  himself,  became  man,  suffered 
and  died,  and  was  glorified  above  all  (26-n). 

The  church  already  possesses  its  '  bishops  and 
deacons'  (li),  its  factions,  its  parties  and  schools 
(I1517  32),  its  good  old  times  (Is  212).  The  unity  of 
the  faith  is  in  danger  (1 27/  ,  cp  2=/. ),  there  is  suffering 
on  account  of  the  faith  (I29/),  there  is  an  aiding  of 
prisoners  (22530),  with  regard  to  which  we  find  a. 
testimony  in  Lucian's  De  Morte  Peregrini. 

In  -  word  :  all  points  back  to  an  Old-Christian  de- 
velopment that  cannot  at  so  early  a  date  as  64  A.  D. , 
the  assumed  death-year  of  Paul,  have  attained  to  such  a 
degree  of  maturity  as  we  see  it  here  possessing.     Let  it 
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not  be  said,  however,  on  this  account,  'that  the  unknown 
writer  who  conceals  himself  behind  the  name  '  Paul '  or, 
if  you  will,  '  Paul  and  Timothy, '  was  a  forger  or  fraudu- 
lent person.  Nothing  gives  us  the  smallest  title  to  cast 
any  such  imputation  on  his  character.  He  simply  did 
what  so  many  had  'done  before  him,  and  so  many 
others  were  to  do  after  his  day  ;  more  from  modesty 
than  from  any  arrogance  or  bluntness  of  moral  sense  do 
such  men  write  under  the  name  of  some  one  whom  they 
esteem,  in  whose  spirit  they  wish  to  carry  on  their 
labours,  and  under  whose  spiritual  protection,  as  it 
were,  they  wish  to  place  their  literary  efforts.  The 
'  Paul '  whom  this  author  brings  before  his  readers 
is  the  motive  —  indispensable  or  at  least  desirable — 
for  glorying  over  against  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
exalt  themselves  over  well-known  predecessors,  as  we 
learn  from  2  Cor.  5 12. 

The  author  himself  lived  at  a  later  date  ;  we  know 
not  where.  Presumably  in  the  same  circle  as  that  in 
lb  Real  wn'cn  tne  '  principal  epistles  '  had  their  origin, 

author  and  not  'on^  after  the  Product>on  °f  these, 
probably  in  Syria  or  Asia  Minor,  about  the 
year  125  a.d.  In  any  case  not  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  and  not  later  than  the 
testimony  of  Polycarp  already  cited,  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  century,  or  indeed,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
Marcion's  use  of  the  letter,  not  later  than  140  a.d. 
What  we  can  securely  infer  from  the  epistle  itself  is  no 
more  than  this  ;  that  it  appeared  after  the  '  principal 
epistles,'  and  in  dependence  on  them,  yet  by  another 
hand  than  any  of  those  which  we  find  at  work  there,  as 
is  shown  by  the  divergences  by  which,  notwithstanding 
many  things  they  have  in  common,  its  language  and 
style  are  distinguished.1  Our  author,  like  the  writers 
of  the  'principal  epistles,'  belonged  to  the  Pauline 
school.  Yet  he  was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  less 
dogmatically  inclined  than  these  writers,  or  at  least  than 
the  authors  of  Rom.  and  Gal.  ;  rather  was  he  one  who 
directed  his  thoughts  by  preference  to  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  life.  He  knows  well  of  conflicting 
tendencies  and  divergent  schools  and  parties,  yet  he 
glides  lightly  over  them  and  in  the  character  of  Paul 
unhesitatingly  places  himself  above  them  all  (I18),  if 
only  his  readers  are  obedient  and  adhere  to  that  which 
has  once  been  taught  (2 12  3i6_/".  49).  Questions  of 
doctrine  leave  him  unmoved,  if  only  his  readers  will 
bear  in  mind  the  watchwords :  struggle,  ceaseless 
struggle  (3 12-16);  a  walk  in  accordance  with  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  in  unity  of  the  spirit  (I27)  ;  after  the 
pattern  given  by  Paul  {passim,  especially  1 21-26  217/". 
3i7  49-13),  Timothy,  Epaphroditus  (219-30),  and  other 
Philippians  of  the  good  old  days  (I3-11  4 10-18),  only 
thinking    the    thoughts   which    were    in    Christ    Jesus 

(25). 

The  historical  as  distinguished  from  the  abiding  re- 
ligious and  ethical  value  of  this  writing,  even  although 
_-  .         it  makes  no  contribution  to  our  knowledge 

8.  Value.  of  the  life  of  paulj  is  nQt  slight       It  throws 

light  for  us  upon  the  history  of  Paulinism  and  the  course 
of  this  quickening  practical  movement  within  Christianity 
during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 

Useful  commentaries,  though  all  written  from  the  standpoint 

which  accepts  the  genuineness  as  proved,  are  those  of  R.  A. 

Lipsius  (HCC2),  1892),  Meyer-Haupt  (1897), 

9.  Literature.    M.  R.  Vincent  (1897),  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (1868, 

1891),  A.  Klopper,  Dcr  Brief  des  Apostels 
Paulus  an  die  Philipper (1893).  Valuable  discussions  will  be 
found  in  F.  C.  Baur  (PauiusW,  250-88,  1867),  Hoekstra  (77*.  7', 
1875),  Hohtcn{/PT,  1875-1876),  Grimm  {ZWT,  1873),  Hilgen- 
feld  {ibid.,  1873-1877-1884),  J.  Cramer (Nieutve  Bijd?-agen,  1879, 
1-98);  cp  Holtzmann  (EinfA3),  1892,  p.  266-272),  S.  Davidson 
(Intr.W),  1894,  1 161-182),  Zahn  {Eint.fe),  1 369-400),  Van  Manen 
{Hand I.  49-51). 

1  The  divergences  are  best  set  forth  by  Hoekstra,  Th.  T,  1875, 
pp.  432-435  and  Holsten,  JPT,  1876,  pp.  297^:,  although  in 
using  either  of  these  studies,  one  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that, 
throughout,  both  of  these  scholars  have  given  too  much  weight 
to  the  dogma  of  the  genuineness  of  the  '  principal  epistles.' 
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//.   Polycarp' s  Epistle. 

The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  has  long 

held  a  place,  by  universal  consent,  among  the  writings 

10   Polvcarp's  ofthe'  Apostolic  Fathers.'      Its  title  in 

eDistle  ■  text    that  group   accordin&    to    Zahn   (ed- 
*  '  '  Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn,  1876,  p.  no, 

also  in   the  editio  minor  (3>,    1900,  p.    114),   runs:    rod 

dyiov  IT oXvKapTrov  iiriGKoirov  ^,fj.upuT)s  nal  Upofxaprvpos 

irpbs   <bi\nnr7}<Tiov$   £irt<TTo\r).       In    Lightfoot*2'    (1889, 

pt.    ii.    vol.  3,    p.    321)  it  is  simply  7rpb$  QiXtinnyaiovs. 

Neither  the  longer  nor  the  shorter  title  can  be  regarded 

as  original.      The  epistle  is  now  extant  in  its  entirety 

only  in  a  faulty  Latin  rendering  by  the  same  hand  as 

that  which  translated  the  longer  recension  of  the  Ignatian 

epistles.      We  know  the  Greek  text  of  chaps.  1-9  from 

nine    MSS,    which    all   go  back   to  the  same  ancestor 

(vofgbcnsa  =  G),    and   are    usually    called   aK€<pa\oL 

because  they  contain  the  Greek  text  of  the  acephalous 

'Barnabas' — i.e. ,  of  Barn.  ,^7  {      .  .  rbv  Xabv  k.t.X) — 

21.      Chap.  13  is  found  in  Eus.  HE'm.  36  14-15. 

The   work  is  in   the  form   of  an   epistle  written  by 

'  Polycarp  and  the  presbyters  who  are  with  him,'  or  by 

_,    t,  ,    Polycarp  alone,  to  the  church  of  God 

11.  Form  and     .   Lu ...     .     .  .  .    ,     ,   .     .     ,  ,  . 

,      ,  at  Phuippi  which  had   invited  him  to 

contents.  ..     t,rr     .  tl    /0    10  , 

write  the  epistle  (3i  I02),  we  are  not 

told  how  or  why.  The  '  presbyters '  are  mentioned  as 
joint  writers  ofthe  epistle  only  in  the  exordium  ;  for  the 
repeated!}'  recurring  '  we  '  elsewhere  does  not  necessarily 
imply  them.  'Polycarp'  speaks  in  chaps.  1-14  to 
'brethren,'  to  whom  his  attitude  is  after  the  manner  of 
'  Paul '  in  his  epistles.  He  declares  his  joy  at  their 
friendly  reception  of  Ignatius  and  his  companions  on 
their  journey  to  Rome  (1),  gives  some  exhortations 
(2),  declares  that  he  cannot  compare  himself  with  Paul 
(3),  gives  directions  and  precepts  for  married  women 
and  widows  (4),  for  deacons,  youths  (i.e.,  laymen)  (5), 
presbyters,  himself  and  others  (6).  He  warns  against 
Docctism  and  exhorts  to  faithful  adherence  to  the  views 
that  have  been  handed  down  (7).  He  points  to  the 
perseverance  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  blessed  Ignatius, 
Zosinuis,  Rufus,  Paul  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles 
(8/!),  urges  his  readers  to  follow  their  example  (10), 
laments  the  falling  away  of  the  former  presbyter  Valens 
and  his  wife,  yet  desires  that  they  should  be  gently 
dealt  with  (11).  He  incites  to  the  examination  of  the 
scriptures,  to  a  holy  walk,  to  prayer  for  others  (12). 
He  will  take  care,  on  the  request  of  the  Philippians 
and  Ignatius  (see  Ign.  ad  Pol.  8),  that  letters  should 
be  sent  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  says  a  word  in  com- 
mendation of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  accompanying  his 
own  ;  also  of  Crescens,  the  bearer,  and  his  sister  (13/  ). 
The  author  of  this  epistle,  according  to  tradition,  was 
Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  especially  of  John, 

12  Polvcaru  w^°  made  n'm  b'snoP  of  Smyrna,  where 
+i,l  „,,+u«  f  about  166  or  167-168  A.  d.  ,  he  suffered 
tne  author  ?         ,     ,  '       ,  ,  _, 

martyrdom    at    an   advanced  age.      The 

difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  our  accepting  this 
tradition  are  insuperable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  to  be  asked  what  motive 
was  there  for  Polycarp,  the  bishop  of  the  church  at 
Smyrna,  to  address  such  an  epistle  at  all  to  the  church 
at  Philippi — with  which  so  far  as  we  can  trace,  he  had 
nothing  to  do?  What  is  said  in  3i  (cp  132)  about  the 
epistle  having  been  invited  is  manifestly  invention. 

Further,  we  must  not  overlook  that,  though  doubtless 
the  writing  gives  itself  out  to  be  a  letter,  it  is  in  reality 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  rather,  in  the  author's  own 
language,  1  treatise  'concerning  righteousness'  (irepl 
T7js  5iKcuo<rvvr)s,  3i,  cp  9i).  The  form  is  taken  from 
the  Pauline  '  epistle,'  on  the  whole  coinciding  most  with 
that  of  the  pastoral  letters,  or  those  of  Ignatius,  though 
also  now  and  then  showing  affinities  with  the  first 
Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  Its  dependence 
on  all  these  continually  strikes  the  eye. 

Now,    it  is,   in  itself  considered,    certainly  possible, 
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yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  Polycarp, 
under  his  own  name  or  as  *  Polycarp  and  the  presbyters 
that  are  with  him,'  should  have  written  a  treatise  '  con- 
cerning righteousness  '  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  the 
church  at  Philippi.  Rather  does  it  lie  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  a  third  person  should  have  made  use  of 
his  name  in  this  manner. 

The  same  observation  has  to  be  made  upon  the 
circumstance  that  the  writer,  in  the  character  of 
Polycarp,  refers  to  the  charge  laid  upon  him  by 
Ignatius.  Ignatius  himself,  however,  in  his  letter  to 
Polycarp  (81)  had  said  that  on  account  of  his  hasty 
departure  from  Troas  for  Neapolis  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  write  to  all  the  churches,  wherefore  he,  Polycarp, 
must  now  instead  send  letters  '  to  the  churches  in  front ' 
— a  fiction  upon  which  the  real  Polycarp  could  hardly 
have  proceeded,  though  for  a  third  party  this  would 
have  presented  no  difficulties.  Or  if  it  be  held  that  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  speak  of  fiction  in  this  connection 
because  Ignatius  had  really  said  what  we  read  in  the 
passage  cited  above,  how  then  could  his  friend  Polycarp 
have  passed  over  his  words,  have  written  a  treatise  in 
place  of  an  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  in  the  so- 
called  letter  assume  the  appearance  of  having  written, 
not  to  please  Ignatius,  but  because  the  writing  had 
been  called  for  by  the  persons  addressed  (3i,  cp  132)? 

There  are  other  difficulties  also.  The  date  of  Poly- 
carp's  death  is  unknown. 

The  tradition  that  speaks  of  166  or  167-8  as  Polycarp's  death- 
year  rests  upon  some  indications  of  Eusebius  {Chron.  and  HE 
4  i4_/I  l>  5  20),  yet  it  appears  to  be  inadmissible.  The  same 
authority,  however,  speaks  (HE  3  36)  of  Polycarp  not  only  as  a 
contemporary  of  Ignatius  and  Papias,  but  also  as  already  in  the 
third  year  of  Trajan  (98-1 17)  bishop  of  Smyrna  and  at  that  time 
in  his  full  vigour.  For  this  reason  many  scholars,  such  as  Hase, 
Wieseler,  Duker,  Keim,  Uhlborn,  J.  Reville,  Rovers  (Th.T, 
1881,  pp.  450-464),  Killen,  van  Loon  (T/i.  T,  1803,  p.  3i2_/I),  have 
during  ever  so  many  years  not  hesitated  to  use  their  freedom  m 
this  connection,  and  have  assigned  as  the  death-year  of  Polycarp 
various  dates  between  147  and  178  ;  more  particularly,  however, 
many  scholars  since  Waddington  (1867) — such  as  Renan,  Aube, 
Hilgenfeld,  Gebhardt,  Harnack,  Volter,  Lightfoot,  Zahn,  and 
again  Harnack  (ACL  2  1  [1897],  pp.  325-9,  334-356 — have  fixed 
upon  the  year  155-6  as  the  date,  basing  their  conclusion  on  what 
they  read  in  the  Maityrium  Polycarpi,  chap.  21.  Unfortunately 
it  is  not  possible  to  place  reliance  even  on  this  passage.  The 
purport  of  the  supposed  statement  is  uncertain  ;  it  requires  a 
number  of  guesses  to  be  made  before  it  can  be  taken  in  the  sense 
that  is  desired  ;  and  in  the  most  favourable  event  yields  a  state- 
ment that  stands  and  falls  with  the  twofold,  far  from  probable, 
view  (1)  that  chap.  '21  is  an  integral  part  of  the  main  work, 
although  it  was  still  unknown  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;  (2)  that 
the  Martyrhtm  itself  is  as  old  as  it  claims  to  be,  and  was  written 
within  a  year  after  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  (see  Old- 
Christian  Literature,  §  14). 

The  oldest  tradition  we  possess  regarding  the  date  of 
Polycarp  is  that  given  by  Irenseus,  who  (Adv.  Hcer. 
33-4,  written  about  180)  speaks  of  him  as  one  whom  he 
had  known  in  his  earliest  youth  (iv  7-7}  irpthr-Q  ij/jubv 
7)\ikI$),  who  at  that  time  was  bishop  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  and  of  whose  successors  '  down  to  the  present 
time'  (ol  y^XPL  v^v  Siadedey/iivoi  rbv  TloXvuapirov)  he 
is  able  to  speak.  To  what  is  said  by  Irenaeus  here  and 
elsewhere,  as  also  in  the  Epistle  to  Florinus  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  (see  Old-Christian  Literature, 
§  25),  Eusebius  has  nothing  new  of  any  consequence 
to  add,  beyond  his  indications  as  to  the  death-year  in 
167-8,  which  are  certainly  not  to  be  accepted.  Irenseus 
names  no  such  year. 

We  should  certainly  not  go  very  far  astray  if,  in 
view  of  what  Irenseus  tells  us  about  Polycarp,  we  were 
to  seek  his  death  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  At  that  date  the  Ignatian  letters,  with  which 
our  present  epistle  is  connected,  had  not  yet  been 
written  (see  Old-Christian  Literature,  §  22),  and 
thus  the  latter  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  Polycarp. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  attempt — as  some  scholars  have 
done,  with  Daille  (1666),  and  others  with  A.  Ritschl 
(1857),  Volter  (1892),  Meyboom  (1897)— to  meet  these 
difficulties  by  assuming  our  present  epistle  to  be  greatly 
interpolated,  so  that  in  its  original  form  it  can  still  be 
regarded  as  older  than  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  The 
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assumption  of  the  many  interpolations  required  finds 
no  support  in  the  MS  tradition  nor  yet  in  the  textual 
phenomena  or  in  external  testimony — as  has  been  rightly 
pointed  out  by  Zahn  and  Lightfoot  among  others. 

The  conclusion  remains — notwithstanding  Zahn  and 

Lightfoot,  who  (albeit  supported  by  Harnack)  have  not 

succeeded  in   proving  the   '  genuineness ' 

13.  Author   _rhat  our   ,  Epistle  of   Polycarp  to   the 

unknown,  p^iiippians '  is  the  work  of  an  unknown 
hand,  in  the  spirit  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  though 
not,  in  view  of  the  differences  in  style  and  language,  by 
the  same  author,  as  a  sequel  to  that  group,  and  not,  as 
has  been  conjectured,  with  the  object  of  recommending 
them,  or  of  controverting  Docetism.  The  '  Pauline ' 
epistles  are  much  more  strongly  recommended  (33) 
than  the  Ignatian  (132) ;  and  the  polemic  against 
Docetism  in  chap.  7  comes  too  little  into  the  foreground 
for  us  to  be  able  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  writing.  The  epistle  is  a  wcll-mfeant,  though  by 
no  means  important,  composition  of  the  edifying  order, 
made  up  in  great  part  of  borrowed  words,  and  in  no 
respect  showing  much  independence,  written  after 
Polycarp' s  death  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  before  Irena^us,  who  [Adv.  Hcer.  iii.  34) 
praised  it  as  '  an  able  epistle  '  (eTnaToXr)  iKavojT&Tr})  from 
which  we  can  learn  the  manner  of  Polycarp's  faith  and 
how  to  preach  the  truth  ;  probably,  therefore,  about 
160  A.D. 

The  best  editions,  with  introductions  and  running  commen- 
taries, though  from  first  to  last  dominated  by  the  view  that  the 
work  is  really  an  epistle  written  by  Polycarp 
14.  Literature,  and  sent  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  are  those 
of  Theod.  Zahn  {Ignatii  et  Polycarpi  Epis- 
tulce,  in  Patrum  apostolicontm  opera,  ed.  Gebhardt,  Harnack, 
Zahn,  Fasc.  ii.  1876)  and  J.  B.  Lightfoot  {The  Apostolic 
Fathers:  ii.  S.  Ignatius,  S.  Polycarp,  vol.  i.  and  iii.(2),  1889). 
Cp  Zahn,  Forschungen,  4(1891)249-283,  'Zur  Biographie  des 
Polycarpus  und  des  Irenseus ' ;  Harnack,  ACL  1(1893)  69_74s 
on  the  transmission  of  the  text,  and  ACL  ii.  1  {  —  Ckronologie, 
1897)325-9,334-356,381-406  on  Polycarp's  person,  his  death- 
year,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  ;  G.  Kruger,  Gesch,  d. 
altchristl.  Litt.  1895,  p.  17/  ;  G.  Uhlhorn,  PREP)K  s.v. 
'Polykarp' ;  Waddington,  '  Mem.  sur  la  Chronol.  de  la  vie  du 
rh^teur  ./Elius  Aristide  '  in  Mim.  de  Vinst.  imp.  de  la  France,  t. 
xxvi.,  1867;  J.  ReVille,  De  anno  dieque  quibus  Polycarpus 
Smyrna  martyrium  tulit,  1880;  Rovers,  Th.T,  1881,  pp.  450- 
464  ('De  marteldood  van  Polycarpus');  W.  D.  Killen,  Anc. 
Church,  i883f4> ;  van  Loon,  Th.  T,  1893,  p.  312^ ;  Van  Manen, 
Handl.  d.  Oudchrist  lett.,  1900,  pp.  82-84.  W.  C.  v.  M. 
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Name  (§  i).  Civilisation  (§  12  ;  cp  §  6). 

Country  (§2).  Later  OT  reff.  (§  13). 

Purusati  (§  3).  Relations  with  Assyria  (§  14). 

Whence  come?  (§§  4-6).  Persians  and  Greeks  (§  15/). 

When'?(§  7).  Greek  civilisation  (g  17). 

Earlier  history  (§§  8-n).  Asmona:ans  and  Romans  (§  i8yC). 

Literature  (§  20). 
Philistines  is  the  name  of  a  people  whose  territory  in 
the  time  of  the   Israelite  kingdoms    adjoined   that    of 
1  Mstnp    Israel  on  the  SW.  and  separated  Judah  from 

the  sea.1 
C'RE'^S,  pelishtim  (seldom  with  the  article),  rarely  D'TIBOS, 
pelishtiyytm  ;  sing.  1flEOB  ;  rl^'^S,  Pelisheth,  the  country,  or 
its  inhabitants  collectively,  appears — so  far  as  OT  usage  goes — 
tobeapoetical  back-formation  from  'TO'Ss,  Pelishti,  '  Philistine,' 
taken  naturally  as  a  gentile  adjective  ; 2  ©  in  the  Hexateuch — 
also  Ecclus.  46  18  477  50  26  1  Mace.  3  24  and  cod.  B  in  Judges— 
*vAioriein,  occasional  variant  4>iA«rTiei/n,  elsewhere  ©  ctAAd- 
<#>vAoi;-'  Aq.  Symm.  QvMtrTtaioi ;  Jos.  Tia\(u.<rrlvQi ;  Vg. 
Philisthiim,  Philistini,  Palcestini. 

[On  certain  questions  raised  in  other  articles,  such  as  the 
possibility  of  a  confusion  between  the  rightful  possessors  of  the 
name  Pelishtim  and  a  people  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  in 
frequent  relation,  dwelling  in  N.  Arabia  and  especially  in  the 
Negeb  (a.v.),  and  called  properly  Sdrephdtkim  or  Jerah- 
me  elim  see  Critica  Biblica,  and  for  the  data  on  which  in 
other  articles  frequent  emendations  of  MT  have  been  proposed, 
leading  tip  to  new  views  of  Israelitish  history  see  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  present  work,  especially  Saul  ;  cp  also  Jerah- 
W|EL'  §  4,  Lamentations,  Obadiah,  Pelethites,  Psalms.] 

Possibly  a  poetical  archaism  ;  cp  Assyr.  Palastu.  Pilistu. 

On  the  usage  of  aAA6</>vAo5  in  Greek  and  the  significance  of 
this  rendering  in  IS,  see  Stark,  Gaza,  67  ff.,  Rel.  Pal.  75/     In 
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The  Philistine  country  at  this  period  embraced  the 
maritime  plain  from  somewhere  near  Joppa  in  the  N. 
to  the  desert  S.  of  Gaza,  a  district  about  40  m.  in  length  ; 
the  line  of  low  hills  between  the  plain  and  the  Judaean 
highlands,  with  the  broad  valleys  running  inland,  was 
debatable  ground  between  Philistines  and  Israelites  (see 
below,  §  13);  the  boundaries — except  on  the  S. ,  where 
they  arc  fixed  by  nature — shifted  at  different  times 
(see  GASm.  IIG,  chaps.  9/).  To  this  country  the 
name  PakEstina,  properly  equivalent  to  Philistia,  and 
so  used  in  AV  (Paleatina :  Ex.l5i4  Is.142931),  was 
first  applied  by  the  Greeks  ;  in  a  less  precise  use  it 
was,  however,  early  extended  to  the  hinterland  as  far 
as  the  Jordan,  thus  including  Judaea  (see  Rel.  Pal. 
38  _f.;  Stark,  Gaza,  58/). 

The  southern  part  of  the  maritime  plain  is  level  or 
gently  undulating,  with  <*  rich  soil,  well-watered,  and 
n  fi  f  1  nearly  all  capable  of  cultivation.  Between 
•*'  the  plain  and  the  steep  western  slope  of 
the  Judaean  plateau,  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
series  of  longitudinal  valleys,  is  a  curving  line  of  hills, 
rarely  rising  to  an  elevation  of  1000  ft. ,  cut  through  in 
three  or  four  places  by  wide  valleys  which  run  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  whence  a  defile 
ascends  to  the  central  highland.  The  coast  from  Carmel 
to  Gaza,  a  line  of  sandhills  and  cliffs  from  30  to  100  ft. 
high,  is  without  a  natural  harbour  even  for  small  vessels  ; 
the  cities  near  the  sea  (Gaza,  Ashkelon,  Ashdod,  Joppa, 
Dor)  provided  themselves  for  their  need  with  such 
havens  (fiaiovfxas)  as  they  could,  but  never  rivalled 
the  Phoenicians  in  commerce  or  sea-power.  One  of  the 
world's  great  thoroughfares  of  land  traffic,  however, 
traversed  the  country.  At  Gaza  the  road  from  Egypt, 
through  the  desert  and  the  roads  from  Arabia  over 
which  were  brought  the  products  of  Yemen  and  yet 
more  distant  climes  met ;  thence  led  N.  along  the  coast 
the  route  to  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  the  East.  The 
position  of  Gaza  gave  it  also  great  political  and  military 
importance  (see  Gaza). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  part  of  the  coast  was 
settled  and  civilised  at  a  very  remote  time.  The  Amarna 
despatches  (about  1400  B.C.)  by  their  very  form  prove 
that,  with  the  whole  of  Western  Syria,  it  had  been,  at 
an  earlier  period,  for  many  generations  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Babylonian  culture,  and  doubtless  under 
Babylonian  dominion.  The  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  included  it  in  their  empire  as  part  of  the 
district  which  in  their  inscriptions  is  called  Haru  (Hor), 
and  some  of  its  cities  are  repeatedly  mentioned  on  their 
monuments  as  well  as  on  those  of  their  successors  (see 
WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  i-ififf- )  In  the  Amarna  despatches 
we  find  the  names  of  Gaza,  Lachish,  Ashkelon,  Gath, 
Gezer,  Jabneel,  Joppa,  Aijalon,  and  other  cities.  The 
inhabitants  belonged — as  names  of  places,  persons,  and 
deities,  as  well  as  expressions  and  idioms  in  the  corre- 
spondence, prove — to  the  stock  which  we  call  compre- 
hensively Canaanite. 

In  Dt.  2  23,  in  a  catalogue  of  the  former  populations  of  Pales- 
tine and  its  neighbour  lands,  an  antiquarian  author  tells  us  that 
the  Caphtorim  (i.e.,  Philistines,  see  below,  §  4)  exterminated  the 
Awim  (D'lyj  ©  Euatoi)  who  dwelt  in  villages  as  far  as  Gaza  ; 
and  Josh.  i3  3  includes  the  Awim  with  the  five  tyrants  of  the 
Philistines  as  occupants,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelite  settlement, 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  maritime  plain  '  which  is  reckoned  to 
belong  to  the  Canaanites.'  The  author  apparently  does  not  re- 
gard the  Awim  as  Canaanites ;  whether  they  were  an  historical 
people,  or,  like  the  giant  Rephaim  in  the  land  of  Ammon  (Dt. 
2  20),  a  legendary  race, 2  can  hardly  be  determined. 

the  age  of  the  translation  the  hellenised  population  of  the  sea- 
board wereinapeculiar  sense  'aliens'  to  the  Jews  ;  cpls.  9 11  [12], 
where  ©  gives  'eAAtjws.  The  hatred  expressed  in  Ecclus.  60  26 
is  not  a  mere  reminiscence  of  ancient  wrongs,  as  the  deeds  of  the 
Maccabsean  time  prove.  The  translation  iAAd^uAot  is  therefore 
not  an  etymological  attempt  on  the  name  o'nt??S  or  'n7S,  as  has 
sometimes  been  surmised,  nor  does  it  preserve  the  historical 
memory  that  the  Philistines  were  of  a  different  (non-Semitic) 
race.  An  ancient  etymology  is  found  in  Onom.  Vatic.  (Lagarde, 
200  09),  9avu.cunoi  (nSs)- 

1  See  GASm.  HG  148/  201  ff. 

2  So,  e.g.,  Bertheau,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Israetiten,  142, 
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Hebrew  tradition  preserved  the  memory  of  the  fact 
that,  like  the  Israelites  and  the  Aramaeans,  the  Philistines 
were  immigrants  or  invaders  in  historical 
times.      They   came,    according    to    this 


3.  The 
Philistine     tradition   from  Caphtor  {Am.  9  7,  cp  Dt. 

I  Ti  ttq  H  pro  *  *  1  '        r 

'  223). l  In  both  ancient  and  modern  times 
there  has  been  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
country  intended  by  this  name — Cappadocia,  the 
Egyptian  delta,  Cyprus,  Crete.2  The  question  can  be 
settled  only  by  other  evidence  about  the  origin  of  the 
Philistines,  and  fortunately  such  evidence  is  not  altogether 
lacking.  From  the  monuments  of  Rameses  III.  we 
learn  that  in  his  eighth  year  he  carried  on  a  campaign 
in  Palestine  against  foes  who  had  invaded  Syria  from 
the  N. ,  overwhelming  the  kingdoms  which  lay  in  their 
path  : 3 

'  No  country,'  we  read  '  could  withstand  their  arms — Heta, 
Kode  (the  coast  N.  of  Arvad),  Carchemish,  Arvad,  nor  Alashia. 
The  invaders  annihilated  them,  and  all  encamped  in  the  heart 
of  Amara'  (i.e.,  the  region  of  the  southern  Lebanon  and  the 
BikS.',  on  the  borders  of  territory  which  acknowledged  the 
dominion  of  Egypt).  '  Their  main  force  was  made  up  of  Puru- 
sati, Takkara  (pronounced,  perhaps,  Zakkara),  Shakrusha, 
Dano  (elsewhere  Danona),  Vashasha  ;  in  another  text  the  Shar- 
dana  also  (who  probably  came  by  sea)  are  named.  The  Pharaoh 
marched  against  them  into  Palestine ;  he  commemorates  in 
reliefs  as  well  as  inscriptions  a  battle  on  both  land  and  sea,4 
in  which  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  invaders.  The 
scene  of  this  battle  at  the  'Tower  of  Rameses  III.'  is  not 
certainly  known  ;  it  seems  clear,  however,  that  it  was  in  Palestine 
or  Phoenicia  (De  Rouge,  Brugsch),  not  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta 
(Chabas  and  many  after  him);  Miiller  (As.  it.  Eur.  177  f) 
locates  it  on  the  Phoenician  coast  ;  Maspero  (Struggle,  466  f.  \ 
cp  470,  n.  4)  somewhat  farther  S.,  possibly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Belos,  in  the  Bay  of  Acre,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Turris  Stratonis.5 

The  Purusati  were  manifestly  the  leading  people 
among  the  invaders  ;  they  are  always  named  in  the  first 
place,  and  sometimes  alone.  Champollion  recognised 
in  the  name  Purusati  the  PHishtim  of  the  OT,  and  the 
identification  of  the  names  has  been  accepted  by  an 
increasing  number  of  Egyptologists  and  biblical  scholars.6 
It  is  formally  unimpeachable  ;  the  Egyptian  r  in  proper 
names  often  represents  a,  foreign  /,  a  sound  which  the 
Egyptian  language  did  not  possess.  Historically,  also, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  combination  has  a  very  high  degree 
of  probability  (see  §  8,  and  cp  Caphtor). 

Purusati  is  then  the  national  name  of  this  people  (observe 
also  the  regular  anarthrous  use  in  OT).  Therewith  the  etymo- 
logies which  derive  the  words  C'n^'73  'ri/S  from  a  Semitic  root 
(Eth.  falasa,  migrate,  emigrate,  wander  abroad ;  felasate, 
migration,  wandering ;  faldsi,  sojourner,  foreigner;  cp  Arab. 
falasa,  falata,  Heb.  pdlat  [Ges.,  Movers,  Stark,  and  many]), 
assuming  that  the  name  was  given  to  these  immigrants  by  an 
indigenous  Semitic  people  (Canaanites  or  Hebrews),  fall  to  the 
ground  ;  and  formal  objections,  though  of  themselves  decisive, 
may  be  waived.7  On  other  etymological  conjectures,  see  below, 
§4- 

In  the  representations  of  these  peoples  on  the  monu- 
ments we  find  peculiarities  of  garb,  armour,  and  type 

-    tttl  j-j  of  feature  which,   by  the  aid  of  other 

4.  Whence  did  .  3    .  ,.  , .     ,. 

,.  monuments,  we  recognise  as  distinctive 

"  '     of  the  populations  of  the  southern  coasts 

of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  ^Egsean.8     This 

is   confirmed  by  the  names  of  these   '  sea  peoples '  so 

far  as  they  can   with  any  confidence  be  identified  ;  in 

1  In  Jer.  47  4  (  =  29  4  <P),  Caphtor  1*  not  in  ©.  In  Gen.  10  14 
the  gloss,  'whence  proceeded  the  Philistines,'  was  probably 
meant  to  be  attached  to  Caphtorim  rather  than  to  Casluhim  as 
in  the  present  text. 

2  See  Caihtor  ;  Stark,  Gaza,  7$jf.',  Dillm.  on  Gen.1014. 

3  See  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  359/;  Ml'G  v.  (1900)  1  32  ff. ; 
Maspero,  Struggle  of  Nations,  465  f. 

4  See,  however,  \\'MM,  As.  k.  Eur.  177  n.  :  the  inscription 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  two  engagements  were  distinct. 

5  The  brief  statement  of  Justin  (xviii.  3  5)  that  the  Sidonians, 
driven  from  their  city  by  a  king  of  the  Ascalonites,  founded 
island-Tyre  (1209  B.C.)  has  often  been  thought  to  refer  to  the 
invasion  or  early  conquests  of  the  Philistines.  See  Movers, 
Phonizier,  ii.  1  315/I  ;  Stark,  Gaza,  155  ;  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur. 
388  ;  contra,  Winckler,  GI 1  22?. 

6  See  Maspero,  Struggle  of  Nations,  463,  n.  i. 

~  Against  the  whole  theory  see  Hitzig,  Kneucker,  etc.  ;  most 
recently  WMM,  Ml'G  v.  (iqoo)  1  3  n. 

8  See  WMM,  As.  u  Eur.,  chaps.  20-20;  Ml'G  9  ff.  ; 
Maspero,  Struggle,  461^ 
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particular  instances  the  identifications  maybe  questioned ; 
but  several  of  them  are  seemingly  beyond  dispute,  and 
the  concurrence  cannot  be  fortuitous. 

De  Roug6  saw  in  the  Ruku  of  Merneptah  the  Avkioi  ;  his 
Akayvas  may  perhaps  be  'Axeufoi ;  Danona  has  been  combined 
with  Aavaoi,  the  Takkara  with  Tevtcpoi — the  last  very  improb- 
ably.1 At  an  earlier  time  Lycians,  lonians,  Dardanians, 
Sardinians,  Tyrsenians,  appear  among  the  foes  of  the  Egyptians 
as  mercenaries  or  as  pirates.2  The  Cherethites  of  the  OT  are 
not  improbably  islanders  from  Crete,  as  (&  in  the  prophets 
understands  (see  Cherethites)  ;  the  connection  of  the 
Cherethites  with  the  Takkara  (Caphtor,  §  2)  is  phonetically 
impossible  (Miiller,  Ml'G  5,  n.  2).  The  attempt  to  connect 
the  name  PUistlm  with  IleAcuryot  (Hitzig,  Vrgesch.  §  22  f),  or 
with  the  Hevevrat  in  Thessaly  (Hitzig,  GVI  1  38 ;  see  Kneucker, 
BL  4542)  requires  no  discussion.  Renan  traces  to  the  Philis- 
tines some  European  words  very  early  naturalised  in  Hebrew 
such  as  parbdr  (neptfSoKos),  mekerdh  (Gen.  49  5,  fia^atpa), 
pile'ges(pellex),  liskdh  (AeVxi),  kaphtor(capitul;  Hist.  1 157  f.  ; 
cp  2  33). 

The  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  called  in  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions  Kefto,3  a  name  which  we  are  thus 
warranted  in  connecting  with  Caphtor,  whence,  accord- 
ing to  Hebrew  tradition,  the  Philistines  came.4  A  form 
still  more  closely  approximating  to  Caphtor  occurs  in  a 
catalogue  of  African  and  Asiatic  names  with  which  the 
walls  of  a  temple  at  Ombos  are  decorated — viz.,  Kptar 
(Sayce,  Crit.  Mon.M  13,  WMM,  MGV  $  f.).  The 
material  of  these  lists,  compiled  in  the  last  century 
B.C. ,  is  taken  from  older  sources  ;  no  principle  of  order 
is  observed,  and  the  position  of  the  name  gives  no 
further  clue  to  the  situation  of  Caphtor.  That  in  the 
ethnographical  table  (8th  cent.)  in  Gen.  10  (v.  14)  the 
Caphtorim  are  set  down  as  descendants  of  Misraim- 
Egypt  can  no  more  be  used  to  determine  the  position 
of  Caphtor  than  to  establish  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the 
people  ;  the  Caphtorim  are  here  simply  the  Philistines 
of  the  author's  time,  whose  dependence  upon  Egypt  is 
expressed  in  the  familiar  genealogical  scheme,  just  as 
in  P's  table  the  intimate  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  Canaanites  to  Egypt  are  expressed  by 
making  Canaan  a  brother  of  Misraim. 

To  what  race  the  Purusati  and  their  allies  belonged 
is  again  a  question  upon  which  the  monuments  cast 
nf  I,  t  some  light.  The  Egyptian  artists  mani- 
festly meant  to  represent  the  sea  peoples 
as  distinct  from  the  Semitic  populations 
of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  in  complexion  and  physi- 
ognomy as  well  as  in  civilisation  ;  their  traits  differ 
hardly  less  from  the  Heta,  and  resemble  those  of 
peoples  whom  we  have  good  reason  to  regard  as 
European.  Their  armour  also  is  of  a  Western  type 
(WMM,  As.  ~.  Eur.  362^  ;  MVG  11/.). 

The  evidence  of  language  unfortunately  fails  us.  The 
names  of  the  peoples  which  took  part  in  the  invasion 
have  been  referred  to  above  (§  4)  ;  no  personal  names  of 
kings  or  chiefs  occur  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions.5  In 
the  OT  not  only  are  the  names  of  places  in  Philistia — 
as  we  should  expect  — native,  that  is,  Canaanite  (see 
above,  §  2),  but  also,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  names 
of  persons  who  figure  in  the  story  as  Philistines.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  names  in  Assyrian  inscriptions.  To 
infer  from  this,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,*5  that  the 
Philistines  were  ab  origine  a  Semitic  race  is  unwarranted ; 
the  utmost  that  the  facts  prove  is  that  they  early 
adopted  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they 
settled  (see  below,  §  12).  Almost  the  only  certainly 
Philistine  proper  name  in  the  OT  is  Achish  (b^n,  Ayxovs, 
Akxovs)  king  of  Gath  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon 

1  See  De  Rouge,  Revue  archSologique,  new  ser.,  16 31-45 
81-103  (^67) ;  Maspero,  Struggle,  464,  n.  3;  WMM,  As.  u. 
Eitr.  3S7,  368  ;  cp  Ml  G  3. 

'■2  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  369^ 

3  See  WMM,  As.  11.  Eur.  337^;  especially  Ml'G  q/, 
where  it  is  shown  that  this  name  is  not  applied  to  Cilicia  alone. 

4  On  this  point  see  the  new  evidence  adduced  by  Miiller, 
MVGbjf. 

5  The  ruler  of  Dor  in  the  Papyrus  GolenischefT  is  Bidir. 

6  See  especially  Schwally,  'Die  Rasse  der  Philistaer,'  ZIVT 
34103^(1891). 
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(i  S.  21io[n]^  i  K.  239/.  ),*  with  which  we  may 
compare  Ikausu  king  of  Ekron  in  the  seventh  century  (in 
inscriptions  of  Esarhaddon  and  Asur-bani-pal ;  KB 
2148240)  and  Ekaso  in  a  recently  published  Egyptian 
text,  containing  names  from  Kefto.2  The  title  siren 
(pp),  used  in  the  phrase  the  '  five  lords  of  the  Philistines' 
(see  below,  §  12),  is  probably  a  word  of  their  own 
language,  and  may  be  connected  with  rvpavvos,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  in  the  Targum  and  the  Peshitta.3 

Another  fact  which  is  not  without  a  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  Philistines  is  that  they  did 
not  practise  circumcision  (1  S.  1825^):  in  the  older 
historical  books  of  the  OT  (Judges,  Samuel)  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  '  uncircumcised '  (Siy)  is  applied  only  to 
them  (Judg.  \\$  1  S.  1726),  and  is  repeatedly  used 
alone  as  a  self-evident  equivalent  of  '  Philistine*  (Judg. 
I018  1  S.  146  31 4,  especially  2  S.  I20).4  This  usage 
shows  that  they  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  other 
neighbours  of  Israel  in  that  age  (cp  Jer.  925  [24]/); 
it  may  with  some  confidence  be  inferred  that  the 
Philistines  were  neither  Semites  nor  Egyptians.5  The 
'sea-peoples'  of  Merneptah's  monuments  were  uncircum- 
cised,6 and  the  same  may  safely  be  affirmed  of  their 
successors  in  the  time  of  Rameses  III.  among  whom 
the  Purusati  appear. 

If  the  opinion  that  the  Philistines  came  from  southern 
Asia  Minor  and  the  regions  beyond  be  correct,  we 
shall   not  think   of  their    appearance    in 


6.  Not 
barbarians. 


Palestine  as  the  irruption  of  a  horde  of 
barbarians.  Their  homes  lay  within  the 
sphere  of  that  ancient  yEgean  civilisation  which  re- 
searches on  the  continent  and  the  islands  have  brought 
to  light  in  our  own  time.  The  vases  and  other  products 
of  the  art  of  Kefto  depicted  in  the  tomb  of  Rehmire 
give  evidence  that  its  inhabitants  were  not  inferior  in 
taste  or  skill  to  those  of  Western  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece  in  the  '  Mycenaean  '  age  {see  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur. 
347  ^-)-  Recent  excavations  in  Crete  have  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  this  civilisation  ;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  from  them  some  fresh 
light  may  fall  on  the  problems  of  these  paragraphs.7 

What  we  learn  of  the  Philistines  from  the  OT  gives 
no  ground  for  the  common  opinion  that  they  were 
merely  warlike  barbarians.  The  rapidity  and  perman- 
ence of  their  conquests,  their  political  organisation  and 
administration,  may  fairly  be  urged  on  the  other  side. 

We  have  seen  (§  3)  that  the  Purusati  first  appear  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  III. 

7.  Time  of (see  below'  §  8;  WMM-  MVG  35>-      From 
/         .         his  inscription  we  learn  that  they  had  already 

conquered   all    northern    Syria    W.    of    the 

Euphrates.     There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 

Hittite  empire,  which  even  in  its  decadence  must  have 

been  a  considerable  power,   was  broken  up  by  them.8 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  was  the  work  of  a  single  year, 

nor  that  the  Pharaoh  intervened  at  the  first  appearance 

1  Other  names  commonly  regarded  as  Philistine  are  Phichol 
(73'S,  Gen.  21  22  2626),  Maoch  (TpyD,  iS.  27  2),  Ittai  ('fin, 
2  S.  15  19  18 2,  etc.),  Goliath  (n;^J,  1  S.  17).  See  the  special 
articles. 

2  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  389  n. ;  MVGZf.  The  connection 
of  Achish  with  Anchises  suggested  itself  to  the  adherents  of  the 
Pelasgic  hypothesis  (Hitzig,  Kneucker). 

3  Klostermann  on  1  S.  5a;  WMM,  MVG  12.  Others,  re- 
garding seven  as  a  Semitic  word,  consider  it  a  dialect  equivalent 
of  Hebr.  sdr  ;  or  connect  it  with  seren,  1  K.  7  30,  '  axles.' 

4  If  in  Herod.  2  104  the  people  of  the  coast  are  meant — not 
merely  the  Jews,  as  is  possible — it  would  only  prove  that  they 
had  fallen  into  the  custom  of  their  neighbours  in  later  times. 

5  See  Circumcision,  §  3.  It  is  remarkable  that  Gen.  34 
assumes  that  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem.  were  uncircumcised  ; 
cp,  however,  Josh.  5  2^.' 

6  See  (against  Brugsch)  WMM,  PSBA  10 147^:  (Jan.  1888); 
As.  u.  Eur.  357/r 

The  surmise  has  been  hazarded — somewhat  prematurely — 
that  the  Philistines  brought  with  them  the  Cretan  linear  script, 
from  which  the  '  Phoenician  '  alphabet  was  developed. 

8  See  E.  Meyer,  GA  1 319  ;  Maspero,  Struggle,  466 ;  WMM, 
MVG  35. 
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of  the  invaders  (see  WMM,  MVG  32/.).  What  were 
the  immediate  results  of  the  successes  of  which  Rameses 
boasts  we  cannot  say ; l  in  his  twelfth  year  he  was 
again  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  Amara  ;  the  later 
years  of  his  reign  passed  in  peace.  Under  his  feeble 
successors  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  Syria  were  lost ; 
a  century  after  Rameses  III.,  the  king  of  Byblos  boasts 
that  neither  his  father  nor  his  grandfather  had  been 
subject  to  the  Pharaoh.  In  this  period  the  Philistines 
and  their  allies  must  have  established  themselves  in 
Palestine  ;  for  the  last  years  of  the  20th  dynasty  an 
Egyptian  official,  Wen-Amon,  who  touched  at  Dor  on 
his  way  to  Phoenicia,  calls  it  a  city  of  the  Takkara  {see 
above,  §  3),  and  his  report  makes  the  impression  that 
they  had  been  for  some  time  settled  there.2 

This  date  (12th  cent.  B.C.)  agrees  well  with  the 
indications  of  the  OT  history,  where  the  Philistines 
appear  in  the  half  century  preceding  the  establishment 
of  Saul's  kingdom  as  invaders  of  districts  long  occupied 
by  Israel  (Movers,  Plum.  ii.  I315/  ;  cp  Ewald  GV/ 
1  348^. ) ;  the  necessity  of  a  united  defence  against  them 
was,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  (1  S.  4  9 16  ;  see 
further  below,  §  9).  The  story  of  Samson  represents 
them  a.  generation  earlier  as  in  full  possession  of  the 
maritime  plain  and  the  valleys  of  the  Sh^phelah,  and 
ruling  over  Judah  (Judg.  13-16,  cp  10  7). 3  It  has 
often  been  surmised  that  the  migration  of  the  Danites 
(Judg.  IS)  was  occasioned  by  the  conquests  of  the 
Philistines  who,  if  they  did  not  themselves  dispossess  the 
tribe  of  its  settlements  in  the  lowlands,  pressed  the 
Canaanites  back  upon  them  (Judg.  1347^  Josh.  I947). 

The  references  to  Philistines  at  a  much  earlier  time  must  be 
regarded  as  anachronisms.  The  ruler  of  Gerar  [q.v.]  in  the 
time  of  Isaac  is  called  in  Gen.  26  (J)  '  king  of  the  Philistines  ; '  * 
in  Gen.  21  (E)  also,  where  the  same  story  is  told  of  Abraham, 
the  king  is  supposed  to  be  a  Philistine  (see  7/v.  31  34).  The  name 
of  the  king,  Abimelech,  however,  is  Canaanite  (cp  Abimilki,  of 
Tyre,  in  the  Amarna  despatches).  The  Amarna  despatches 
(about  1400  B.C.)  and  the  monuments  of  Rameses  II.  (about 
1340-1273)  recording  his  Syrian  campaigns  piove  conclusively 
that  the  Philistines  had  not  yet  appeared  in  Palestine.  All 
that  Gen.  21  26  shows  is  that  Gerar  lay  in  territory  which,  at  the 
time  the  legends  arose,  was  subject  to  the  Philistines.5  In  Ex. 
13  17  (E)  '  the  Philistine  route '  is  a  natural  way  for  the  author 
to  describe  the  direct  road  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  but  cannot 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  at  the  date  of  the  Exodus  the  Philis- 
tines were  already  in  their  later  seats.  A  like  observation  may 
be  made  about  Josh.  13 3.  The  ode  of  triumph,  Ex.  15  14,  is 
from  too  late  a  time  to  be  taken  as  evidence  to  the  contrary  (see 
Exodus,  §  6). 

What  set  the  Purusati  and  their  confederates  in 
motion  we  can  only  uncertainly  conjecture.  From  the 
_.  fact  that  they  appear  on  the  monuments 
of  Rameses  III.  accompanied  on  land  by 
conquest.  ^^xx  wjves  anci  children,  who,  together  with 
their  effects,  are  transported  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen 
(see  Maspero,  Struggle,  462  ;  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  366), 
their  movement  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  true 
migration,  whole  tribes  leaving  their  homes  in  a  venture 
of  new  fortunes  (so,  e.g. ,  E.  Meyer,  GA  I317),  and  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  pressure  of  the  great 
northern  '  Volkerwanderung '  which  brought  the 
Phrygians  into  the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor 
thrust  out  before  it  the  peoples  nearest  the  sea  or  the 
confines  of  Syria  (Maspero,  Sh-uggle,  461/).  Others 
have  thought  that  the  invaders  were  not  migrating  tribes 
but  soldiers  by  trade — mercenaries  to-day,  robbers  to- 
morrow— who  after  the  manner  of  their  kind  in  later 
times  carried  their  homes  with  them  (WMM,  As.  «. 
Eur.  360/ ).  Some  of  them,  or  of  their  kinsmen,  had 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  Hittites  in  their  wars  with 

1  Maspero's  opinion  (Struggle,  470;  cp  466,  n.  3)  that  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Pharaoh  in  the  war  against  the_  Purusati 
and  their  allies  were  planted  by  him  in  the  Shephelah  and  at 
Dor  is  highly  improbable. 

d  PapyrusGolenischelT;  set  GolenischefT,  Recueilde  Travaux^ 
2174#  ;  Erman,  ZA%%\ff.  ;  WMM,  v.  1  \qff. 

3  The  exploit  of  Shamgar  (Juds.  331)  properly  stands  after 
the  story  of  Samson,  as  in  many  MSS  of  <&■ 

4  The  title  is  a  parallel  to  '  J  abin  king  of  Canaan,'  Judg.  4  2. 

5  According  to  Gen.  21  34  this  was  the  case  with  IVersheba 
also ;  but  this  redactional  verse  conflicts  with  v.  32. 
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Rameses  II.  (WXIM,  I.e.,  354^)  ;  and  they  had  now 
perhaps  discovered  the  weakness  of  the  decadent  empire. 
Their  successes  opened  to  them  new  fields  of  conquest 
and  plunder,  and  brought  them  at  last  to  the  very  doors 
of  Egypt. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  they  did  not  long  occupy 
the  old  Hittite  territory,  and  left  no  permanent  traces 
there.  In  the  early  years  of  Rameses  III.  they  were  in 
force  in  the  southern  Lebanon  or  perhaps  even  in 
Galilee.  A  hundred  years  later  we  find  the  Takkara 
established  at  Dor,  on  the  coast  south  of  Carmel  (see 
above,  §$  3,  7).  Their  allies,  the  Purusati,  had  kept  the 
advance ;  the  maritime  plain  farther  south  was  in  their 
hands  ;  the  Cherethites  occupied  a  region  farther  inland, 
in  the  Negeb.  The  first  movement  probably  followed 
the  coast,  where  their  sea  force  could  co-operate  with 
them.  Soon,  however,  they  extended  their  conquests  to 
the  interior,  and  we  maybe  sure  that  it  was  not  the  hills 
of  Judaea  that  first  attracted  them,  but  the  Great  Plain  and 
the  rich  and  flourishing  Canaanite  cities  which  stood  at 
so  many  avenues  of  entrance  into  it,  from  Jokneam  and 
Megiddo  to  Beth-shean,  for  an  attack  upon  which  Dor 
on  the  coast  might  well  serve  as  a  base.  When,  at  the 
end  of  Saul's  reign,  we  find  Beth-shean — commanding 
the  descent  to  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  great  East  road 
— in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (1  S.  31io),  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  cities  between  it  and  the  coast 
plain  had  not  been  left  in  peace  to  their  nntive  rulers.1 
The  brunt  of  the  invasion  thus  fell  at  the  outset  on  the 
Canaanites  ;  and  that  the  blow  was  severe  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  Philistines  were  forced  to 
relinquish  them,  these  cities  passed  seemingly  without 
a  struggle  into  the  power  of  Israel  (see  below,  §  11). 

This  conception  of  the  course  of  Philistine  conquest 
finds  support  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest  invasion  of  the 

-  ,  .  , .  territories  of  the  Israelite  tribes  of  which 
9.  buDjectionwe     have     historjcal     testimony    (iS.  4} 

*  was  by  way  of  Aphek  in  the  plain  of 
Sharon  (see  Aphek),  not  by  the  southern  valleys.  The 
Ephraimite  peasants  made  a  poor  stand  at  Eben-ezer 
against  these  formidable  warriors  ;  the  Ark  of  Yahwe 
was  captured  ;  and,  seemingly  by  one  victory,  the  whole 
of  the  central  highlands  came  under  Philistine  supre- 
macy.2 Judah  was  probably  subdued  about  the  same 
time.  The  conquerors  established  posts  throughout  the 
land,  where  a  Philistine  officer  (mysf&),  probably  with  a. 
few  soldiers,  collected  imposts  and  kept  watch  upon  the 
doings  of  the  inhabitants,  very  much,  we  may  suppose, 
as  did  the  Egyptian  officials  in  Palestine  in  the  days 
of  Amenophis  III.  and  IV.,  whose  reports  were  found 
in  the  archives  of  Tell  el-Amarna  (so  at  Gibeah  in 
Benjamin,  1  S.  IO5  13 3/  ;  at  Bethlehem,  2  S.  23 14). 
At  any  symptom  of  revolt  a  larger  force  was  sent  to 
punish  the  attempt  by  plundering  the  land  and  laying 
it  waste  (r  S.  13i7/l  14is).  So  firmly  established  was 
their  power  that  Hebrews  served  in  their  armies  even  in 
such  razzias  against  their  own  countrymen  (1  S.  142i), 
as  David  came  near  doing  at  a  later  time  (1  S.  29). 

Saul  and  Jonathan,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
tribesmen,  took  up  arms  against  their  masters ;  the 
in   T*  f  faring     exploit     of     Jonathan     and    his 

"  -      .  armour-bearer  led  to  a  general  rout  of  the 

Philistine  punitive  expedition  which  was 
operating  from  A 1  ichmash  ( 1  S.  1 4 )  ;  but  the  victory  was 
not  followed  up  (14  36-46).  A  battle  in  the  Valley  of 
Klah  (probably  the  modern  Wady  es-Sant ;  see  Elah), 
near  Socoh,  is  famous  in  story  as  the  scene  of  the  single 
combat  of  David  with  Goliath,  the  giant  of  Gath,  1  S. 
17  (see  Goliath).  We  are  told  that  '  there  was  sore 
war  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Saul'  (1  S. 
I452);  but  few  particulars   are  given  us  (see  Israel, 

1  1  S.3I7,  where  Klostermann,  Rudde,  and  Smith  emend  the 
text  ('  in  the  cities  of  the  plain  '  ;  1  Ch.  10 7  'in  the  plain  '),  can 
hardly  refer  to  the  strongly  fortified  cities. 

-  The  story  of  Samuel's  crushing  defeat  of  the  invaders  and 
its  results  (1  S.  V5-14)  is  a  pragmatic  fiction  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  whole  history  of  the  period. 
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§§  t-Zff-*  Saul).  David,  who  distinguished  himself 
as  the  leader  of  a  partizan  corps  in  this  struggle 
(1  S.  18  198),  and  still  found  opportunities,  in  the  free- 
booter's life  which  he  led  in  the  south  after  his  breach 
with  Saul,  to  deal  a  blow  to  his  people's  foes  (1  S.  23), 
was  in  the  end  constrained  by  the  persistent  enmity  of 
Saul  to  go  over  to  Achish,  the  Philistine  king  of  Gath, 
in  whose  contingent  he,  with  his  six  hundred  followers, 
appeared  at  the  rendezvous  of  the  Philistine  armies  at 
Aphek  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  which  Saul 
lost  his  life,  but  was  turned  back  by  the  suspicions  of 
the  council  of  chiefs  (1  S.  28 1/.  29).  The  Philistines 
entered  the  Great  Plain  probably  by  the  way  of  Dothan 
and  struck  the  army  of  Saul  near  Jezreel  ;  the  Israelites, 
dismayed  perhaps  by  the  chariots,  fell  back  to  Mt. 
Gilboa,  and,  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the  Philistine 
archery  decided  the  day  ;  Saul  and  three  of  his  sons 
were  slain  (1  S.  31).  The  decisive  victory  made  the 
Philistines  again  absolute  masters  of  all  central  Palestine ; 
the  Israelites  in  the  plain  and  the  Jordan  valley  fled 
from  their  towns  (1  S.  3I7);  Abner,  Saul's  cousin  and 
marshal,  established  Ishbaal  {g.v. ),  the  only  remaining 
son  of  Saul,  at  Mahanaim  in  Gilead  (2  S.  28),  where 
he  reigned  for  a  few  years,  perhaps  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Philistines.1  A  new  kingdom  was  erected  in  Judah 
over  which  David  became  king  (2  S.  21-4).  Since  this 
was  accomplished  without  interference  from  the  Philis- 
tines, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  with  their  consent, 
and — as  a  consequence — that  David  ruled  in  Hebron  as 
u.  Philistine  vassal,  as  he  had  previously  held  Ziklag  as 
a  feof  from  Achish  (see  David,  §  6).  The  elevation  of 
David  was  resented  by  Saul's  house  ;  the  Philistines 
doubtless  saw  no  reason  to  intervene  in  the  quarrel. 
The  opinion,  based  on  2  S.29,  that  Abner  reconquered 
for  his  master  from  the  Philistines  the  highlands  of 
Ephraim2isnot  reconcilable  with  the  well-attested  facts.3 

When  David,  after  the  assassination  of  Ishbaal,  raised 
his  ambition  to  a  national  kingdom  of  all  Israel  (2  S.  5), 
Hf  T»  'A  the  Philistines  immediately  invaded  Judah 
to  chastise  their  rebellious  subject,  mov- 
ing up  the  valley  of  Rephaim.  There  David,  who  at 
the  news  of  their  approach  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
mountain  fortress  ('the  Hold,'  t  S.  224/. ,  etc),  at- 
tacked them  at  Baal-perazim  and  routed  them  so  com- 
pletely that  they  left  their  gods  in  the  field  (2  S.  517-21). 
A  second  engagement  in  the  same  valley  had  a  similar 
issue,  David  pursuing  the  retreating  foe  as  far  as  Gezer 
(2  S.  522-25).  Incidents  of  other  conflicts  are  related  in 
2  S.  21  15-17  18  19-22  (cp  1  Ch.  2Q\tf.)  ;  and  the  roll  of 
David's  brave  comrades  in  2  S.  23  8_^  preserves  the 
memory  of  many  daring  deeds  in  battle  with  the 
Philistines  (see  David,  §  7)  ;  but,  taking  it  all  together, 
we  find  far  less  about  this  war  of  independence  than,  in 
view  of  the  comparative  fulness  of  our  information  con- 
cerning David  and  his  reign,  we  should  expect.  In 
2  S.81  a  deuteronomistic  editor  tells  us  that  David 
defeated  the  Philistines  and  subdued  them  (cp  Judg. 
423);  unfortunately  the  more  specific  statement  in  his 
source  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  corrupt  text : 
'  the  bridle  of  the  metropolis  ' — if  it  be  legitimate  to 
render  thus  [cp  Metheg-ammah] — which  David  is  said 
to  have  taken  from  the  Philistines,  is  a  most  improbable 
expression  for  '  the  hegemony,'  even  if  the  latter  were 
itself  intelligible  in  this  connection.  The  parallel  pas- 
sage in  1  Ch.  (I81)  has  'Gath  and  its  dependencies,' 
which  may  be  substantially  right  (see  David,  I.e.). 

There  is  much  probability  in  the  surmise  that  the 
liberation  of  Israel  from  the  Philistine  yoke  was  not 
achieved  by  its  own  unaided  efforts.  Egypt  about  this 
time  began  to  reassert  its  dominion  over  Palestine, 
and  first  of  all,  necessarily,  over  the  Philistine  plain. 
We  have,  indeed,   only  indirect  evidence  of  this  ;  but 

1  Kamphausen,  ZA  TW '^44  (i336). 

2  Ewald,  <;r/i3i3i54;  Kd.  Meyer,  GA  1  361 ;  Kohler,  Bibl. 
Gcsch.  2246  ;  Wellhausen,  fJG'->  1  58. 

3  See  Kamphausen,  ZATU'd  44^  (1886);  Stade,  CTYI260; 
Kittel,  Hist.  i.  §  43. 
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it  is  convincing.  The  list  of  Shoshenk's  conquests 
in  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  does  not 
include  any  of  the  Philistine  cities  ;  it  seems  impossible 
to  understand  this  in  any  other  way  than  that  this 
part  of  the  country  had  been  previously  subjugated. 
The  capture  of  Gezer,  i  K.  9i6,  also  implies  that 
the  cities  farther  south  had  been  already  subdued  by 
the  Egyptians  (see  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  389/,  MVti 
38/).  The  Philistines,  thus  forced  to  defend  their 
own  territory,  must  have  given  up  the  attempt  to 
resubject  the  Israelites.  The  relations  of  David  to 
the  Philistines  after  his  independence  was  achieved 
seem  to  have  been  uniformly  friendly  ;  his  bodyguard 
was  recruited  from  among  them  (see  Cherethites 
and  Pelethites)  ;  and  in  Absalom's  revolt  not  only 
was  this  corps  faithful  to  the  king  but  besides  them 
six  hundred  men  of  Gath  were  in  David's  service, 
their  colonel,  Ittai,  commanding  one  of  the  three 
divisions  in  the  battle  in  which  Absalom  fell.  The 
Egyptian  conquest  seems  to  have  ended  the  Philistine 
peril  to  Israel  ;  the  Phoenicians  probably  at  this  time 
recovered  Dor,  the  Israelites  fell  heir  to  the  cities  along 
the  Great  Plain  (1  K.  4  12)  ;x  henceforth  we  find  the 
Philistines  only  in  the  southern  half  of  the  maritime 
plain,  between  Gaza  and  Joppa.  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  this  region  was  included  in  the  empire  of  Solomon 
as  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  concluded  from  1  K. 
421  [01]  (MT,  cp  <S  246*,  also  2  Ch.  926),  and  from 
1  K.  i9:2 

The  Philistine  invaders  were  conquerors  of  an  alien 
race,  who  were  doubtless  numerically  a  small  minority 

12.  Civilisation.  aTng  the  pef°ples  they  h,ad  subJecte^ ; 
and,  as  so  often  in  similar  cases,   the 

Tanquished  gave  laws  to  the  victors.  Of  whatever  stock 
and  speech  the  invaders  may  have  been,  in  Palestine  they 
very  soon  adopted  the  language  of  the  country  ;  the 
Philistine  names  in  the  OT  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
are,  as  has  been  observed  above,  almost  without  excep- 
tion Semitic — specifically,  Canaanite.  The  Philistines 
worshipped  the  gods  of  the  country,  also.  Dagon  (i  S.  5 
Judg.  1623^)  was  not  the  national  god  of  the  invaders 
but  a  Semitic  deity  who  had  long  been  worshipped  in 
Palestine;  Astarte  (1  S.  31 10  ;  see  Ashtoreth)  and 
Baal-zebub  (2  K.  I2/. )  are  Canaanite  divinities.  Of 
the  religion  we  know  little  beyond  this.  They  had 
temples  (1  S.  5  31 10  Judg.  16)  ;  Herodotus  (1 105)  heard 
that  the  temple  at  Ashkelon  was  the  oldest  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite  Urania.  There  were  images  in 
the  temples  (iS.5i/|,  and  they  carried  idols  with  them 
into  battle  (2  S.  5  21),  as  the  Israelites  carried  the  ark  ; 
the  oracle  of  Baal-zebub  at  Ekron  was  highly  reputed 
in  the  ninth  century  (2  K.  I2)  ;  their  soothsayers  were 
famous  (Is. 26).  Priests  and  worshippers  on  entering 
the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Ashdod  were  careful  not  to 
set  foot  on  the  threshhold  ( 1  S.  5  5 ;  cp  Zeph.  1 9). 

Politically,  the  five  chief  Philistine  cities,  Ashdod, 
Gaza,  Ashkelon,  Gath,  Ekron  (i  S.  617;  see  also 
Josh.  I33  Judg.  33),  which  had  not  improbably  been 
settled  by  different  tribes,  formed  »  confederation. 
Ashdod  seems  to  have  been  at  first  the  foremost  city  of 
the  league  ;  it  is  named  first  in  the  oldest  list  of  Philistine 
cities  (1  S.  617) ;  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  in  Ashdod  the 
ark  of  Yahwe  captured  at  Ebenezer  was  deposited 
(iS.  5).  This  pre-eminence  was  probably  due  to 
political  causes,  such  as  the  settlement  of  the  leading 
Philistine  tribe,  or  perhaps  the  choice  of  Ashdod  as  the 
meeting-place  of  the  council  of  chiefs.  The  situation  of 
Gaza,  the  key  of  Syria  both  commercially  and  strategi- 
cally, could  not  fail  in  time  to  give  it  the  advantage  (cp 
Josh.  I33).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  of  the  cities 
had  an  actual  hegemony  in  the  confederation.  In  the 
vicissitudes  of  later  centuries  the  relative  power  and  im- 
portance of  the  cities  frequently  changed  (see  Stark, 
Gaza,  142).      Gath  and  Ekron  never  attained  the  same 

1  Compare  Shoshenk's  list,  Miiller,  As.  u.  Eur.  -Lbbff. 
2  So  Thenius  ;  see  against  him  Stark,  Gaza,  173. 
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rank  as  the  cities  nearer  the  coast  ;  but  their  position 
brought  them  into  closer  connection  '  with  Israelite 
history.  Gath  disappears  after  the  eighth  century  ;  it 
had  probably  sunk  into  insignificance. 

Each  of  the  five  cities  was  mistress  of  the  adjacent 
territory,  other  cities  and  villages  being  subject  to  it 
(1  S.617/).1  The  rulers  of  the  five  cities  are  called 
sSranlm  (d'JTD,  <S  aarp/aai  [<SB  in  Judg.  6.pxovTei,  but 
aarpairlai  in  33],  Vg.  reguli.  satrafce,  frincipes,  Tg. , 
Pesh.  'tyrants').  In  war  each  doubtless  commanded 
the  contingent  of  his  own  city  ;  matters  of  common  con- 
cern were  decided  by  them  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs 
(1  S.  293^) ;  in  time  of  peace  also  they  acted  together 
in  the  public  interest  (Judg.  16)  ;  the  citizens  of  Ashdod 
and  of  Ekron  call  them  together  to  determine  what  shall 
be  done  to  relieve  those  cities  of  the  plague  which  the 
presence  of  the  ark  had  brought  upon  them  ;  they  consult 
the  soothsayers  and  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  re- 
sponse (1  S.  5/. ).  That  their  office  was  hereditary  is 
nowhere  said,  but  may  probably  be  assumed.  Achish 
of  Gath  is  called  'king*  [mdlek,  1  S.  21 10  [11]  27  2), 
though  as  ruler  of  Gath  he  was  one  of  the  slranim  ;- 
the  title  '  king '  would  naturally  be  given  by  the  Hebrew 
historian  to  the  ruler  of  any  city,  whether  one  of  the 
five  or  not. 

We  see  from  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  well  as 
from  the  OT  that  the  Philistines  had  an  effective 
military  organisation,  and  a  tactical  skill  which  Asiatics 
have  seldom  displayed  (see  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  365). 
The  army  in  column,  by  regiments  and  companies, 
under  their  officers  (sdrim),  passes  in  review  before  the 
sifrdnim  (1  S.  292).  They  had  chariots  (1  S.  13  s  [read 
3000],  2  S.  16),  in  which,  as  in  the  Hittite  chariotry,  «. 
shield-bearer  stands  beside  the  spearman  (see  Chariot, 
col.  729).  Their  strength,  however,  was  in  their  well- 
armed  footmen ; 3  their  archers  were  of  formidable  skill 
(1  S.  31 3),  reminding  us  of  the  fame  of  the  Cretan 
bowmen.  The  Takkara  at  Dor  maintained  a  fleet, 
which  followed  Wen-Amon  to  Byblos  and  blockaded 
the  port  to  prevent  his  returning  to  Egypt  (Papyrus 
Gol^nischeff). 

The  Egyptian  conquest  probably  broke  up  the 
Philistine  confederacy  ;  the  descendants  of  the  invaders 
OT  mmg'e(i  w'tn  tne  native  population  of  the 
r1  region  and  disappeared  in  it,  while  leaving 

rererences.  ^  ^^  name]  an  j|  doubtless,  infusing  into 
it  something  of  their  character.  Henceforth  the  history 
is  that  not  of  a  people  but  of  a  country,  or  rather  of  the 
individual  cities  in  it.  (See  Ashdod,  Ashkelon, 
Ekron,  Gath,  Gaza.)  It  must  suffice  here  to  refer 
very  briefly  to  some  notices  in  the  OT  of  the  relations  of 
Israel  to  its  neighbours  on  the  SW.  side.  Gezer,  as  we 
have  seen  already  (§  n),  was  added  by  the  Pharaoh  to 
the  territory  of  Solomon  (1  K.  9 16)  ;  according  to  2  Ch. 
118  Rehoboam  fortified  Gath  as  well  as  the  cities  in  the 
JudEean  Shgphelah  ;  Gibbethon  was  besieged  by  Nadab 
ben  Jeroboam  (1  K.  1.027),  and  again  a  quarter  of  ? 
century  later  in  the  reign  of  Elah  ben  Baasha  (1  K. 
16 15/.);  the  Chronicler  records  that  some  of  the 
Philistines  brought  voluntary  presents  to  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Ch.  17 11)  ;  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  of  Judah  they  are 
said  to  have  invaded  Judah,  and  carried  away  the  royal 
treasure  with  the  king's  wives  and  children  (2  Ch. 
21i6/);4  in  the  time  of  Jehoash  Hazael  king  of 
Damascus  took  Gath,  and  invaded  Judah  on  that  line 
(2  K.  I217);  Uzziah  broke  down  the  walls  of  Gath, 
Jabneh,  and  Ashdod,  and  built  cities  in  the  territory  of 
Ashdod  (2  Ch.  266,  from  an  old  source) ;   in  the  days 

1  Cp  Jos.  13  2  (geUWtli),  1545-47  Judg.  1  iS. 

2  The  difference  of  opinion  between  Achish  and  '  the  seranivi ' 
in  1  S.  29  does  not  imply  the  contrary. 

3  See  the  figures  in  As.  u.  Eur.  364^  ;  and  cp  the  descrip- 
tions in  1  S.  17  4-8  45  2  S.  21  16. 

4  It  is  noteworthy  for  the  conditions  of  the  Chronicler's  age 
that  the  Arabians  are  so  frequently  associated  with  the  Philis- 
tines in  his  account  of  these  conflicts ;  cp  Neh.  4  7  [1],  and  see 
Arabia,  §  3. 
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of  Ahaz  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  Philistines 
conquered  and  occupied  many  cities  in  the  Judsean 
Shephelah  and  Negeb  (2  Ch.  28 18);  Hezekiah  waged 
successful  war  on  the  Philistine  cities,  even  as  far  as 
Gaza,  if  we  may  trust  the  brief  notice  in  2  K.  188  j1 
but  the  Assyrians  soon  deprived  him  of  his  annexed 
territory.  Amos  (16-8)  denounces  the  judgment  of 
Yahwe  on  the  Philistine  cities,  because  in  some  recent 
war  they  had  carried  away  the  population  of  whole 
districts  and  sold  them  to  the  Edomites  ;2  such  a  thing 
might  have  happened  under  Amaziah,  when  Judah  was 
greatly  weakened  by  the  disastrous  conflict  with  Israel 
which  the  king  had  provoked  (2  K.  14n^).  Am. 
62  (later  than  Amos)  perhaps  refers  to  the  catastrophe 
which  befell  Gath  at  the  hands  of  Sargon  in  711  (see 
Gath,  §  1).  Isaiah,  in  an  early  prophecy  (9i2  [n]), 
sees  the  Philistines  on  one  side,  and  the  Syrians  on  the 
other,  devouring  Israel ;  whether  the  Philistines  actually 
assailed  the  northern  kingdom  at  this  time  is  not  known. 
Is.  20  is  dated  in  the  year  in  which  Sargon's  Tartan 
besieged  Ashdod  (711  B.C.),  and  predicts  the  failure  of 
its  vain  reliance  on  Egyptian  aid.  In  later  prophecies 
the  judgment  that  is  to  come  upon  the  Philistines  as 
well  as  on  other  foreign  nations  and  lands,  is  foretold, 
and  sometimes  depicted  in  lurid  colours  ;  3  but,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  genuineness  and  age  of  many  of 
these  passages  are  controverted  questions,  the  language 
and  imagery  are  of  too  general — we  might  say,  typical 
—  a  character  to  enable  us  to  recognise  a  specific 
historical  situation. 

Philistia,  together  with  Israel  and  Edom,  was  con- 
quered and  made  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  empire  by 

14   Polntinna    Ramman  [Adad] -nimri  III.,  in  the  last 
•i-w         •       years  of  the  ninth  cen'ury  (A'-Slioo; 

witn  Assyria.  AssYR j A     g  ^      Tiglath-pileser  III. 

(745-727)  enumerates  among  his  vassals  about  the  year 
734,  Mitinti  of  Ashkelon  and  Hanun  of  Gaza  (KB 
220).  Both  took  part,  with  Rezin  of  Damascus  and 
Pekah  of  Israel,  in  the  revolt  which  the  king  put  down 
in  734-732.  Ashkelon,  where  Mitinti  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Rukipti,  probably  made  its  submission  (see 
Tiele,  BAG  235)  ;  Hanun  fled  to  Egypt  at  the  approach 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  Gaza  was  captured  and  plundered ; 
from  the  language  of  Tiglath-pileser  in  his  account  of 
these  events  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  set  an  Assyrian 
governor  over  it  ( Winckler,  GI  1  219).  Hanun  must, 
however,  soon  have  recovered  his  throne,  for  in  720,  in 
alliance  with  the  Egyptian  Sib'u — the  same  'So'  (nio, 
perhaps  to  be  pronounced  Sewe  ;  see  So)  in  whom 
Hoshea  the  last  king  of  Israel  had  vainly  trusted 
(2K.I74) — was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Sargon  in 
the  battle  at  Raphia  (AT?  2 54).  It  was,  perhaps,  about 
the  same  time  that  Sargon  deposed  Azuri  king  of  Ashdod, 
and  set  his  brother  Ahimiti  on  the  throne  ;  the  anti- 
Assyrian  party  shortly  expelled  him  and  made  a  certain 
Yamani  (or  Yavani)  king.  The  war  thus  provoked 
ended  in  711  with  the  capture  of  Ashdod,  Gath,  and 
other  cities,  and  the  deportation  of  their  inhabitants, 
their  places  being  filled  by  colonists  from  the  E.  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  district  placed  under  an  Assyrian 
governor  (KBib^ff.  ;  see  also  Ashdod).  This  imme- 
diate administration  did  not  continue  long  ;  for  Mitinti 
of  Ashdod  appears  among  the  vassals  of  Sennacherib. 

In  the  great  revolt  against  Sennacherib,  in  which 
Hezekiah  of  Judah  played  »  prominent  part,  Sidka  of 
Ashkelon  was  involved,  with  disastrous  consequences  to 
himself ;  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Assyria,  and  Sar- 
ruludari,  the  son  of  a  former  ruler,  made  king  in  his 
room  ;  Sennacherib,  in  his  inscription,  names  as  cities 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sidka  which  he  had  taken,  Beth- 
dagon,  Joppa,  Benebarak,  Azuru  (KBItjv).      In  Ekron 

1  See  Hezekiah,  §  2;  Winckler,  GI  220  226. 

2  Winckler  (Alttest.  Unters.  183^,  (7/1  199)  emends  and 
interprets,  '  because  they  totally  depopulated  Edom ' ;  see  also 
Lohr,  Unters.  z.  Amos,  4. 

•■>  See  Jer.25i5^f.  47  Zeph.  2  4^  Ezek.  25  15^,  also  Zech. 
95-7  Obad.  19. 
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the  anti-Assyrian  party  had  seized  their  loyal  king 
Padi  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Hezekiah.  Sen- 
nacherib severely  punished  the  insurgents  of  Ekron, 
compelled  Hezekiah  to  deliver  Padi  up,  and  restored 
him  to  his  throne,  701  (A'B2g2_fi).  When  Hezekiah's 
turn  came,  Sennacherib  annexed  the  Judaean  cities  he 
had  taken  and  plundered  to  the  territories  of  the  loyal 
kings,  Mitinti  of  Ashdod,  Padi  of  Ekron,  and  Silbel  of 
Gaza  (A~B2gi;  see  Israel,  §  34;  Hezekiah,  §  2, 
and  references  there).  After  the  time  of  Sennacherib 
the  cities  of  Philistia  seem  not  again  to  have  revolted 
against  the  Assyrians. 

Esarhaddon  names  among  his  western  vassals  Silbel 
king  of  Gaza,  Mitinti  of  Ashkelon,  Ikausu  of  Ekron, 
Ahimilki  of  Ashdod,  together  with  Manasseh  of  Judah, 
the  kings  of  Edom  and  Moab,  and  others  (AT? 2 148). 
The  same  names  appear  under  Asur-bani-pal  (it>.  240). 
It  was  the  time  of  the  long  peace  in  Manasseh's  reign. 
In  the  attempt  of  Egypt  under  Tirhakah  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Asur-bani-pal  (see  Egypt,  §  66b),  the  cities  on  the 
coast  remained  loyal  to  Assyria,  as  also  in  the  revolt  of 
Phoenicia,  and  the  Arabian  war  (KB2i6o  168^  216^). 
The  account  of  the  long  siege  of  Ashdod  by  Psam- 
meticus  (29  years  ;  Herod.  2157)  attests  renewed  attempts 
of  Egypt  to  subject  this  coast  (see  Egypt,  §  67). 
During  the  Scythian  irruption  Ashkelon  was  taken,  and  its 
great  templeof  'Aphrodite  Urania'  spoiled  (Herod. I105). 

The  collapse  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventh  century,  enabled  Necho  II.  to 
carry  the  Egyptian  arms  to  the  Euphrates  (608) ;  in  the 
course  of  this  campaign  he  took  Gaza  (KdSiris,  Herod. 
2 159).  Necho's  defeat  at  Carchemish  (605)  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  reconquest  of  all  Western  Syria  from 
the  Amanus  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  (cp  2  K.  247)  by 
Nebuchadrezzar.  So  far  as  our  sources  go,  the  southern 
coast  cities  offered  no  such  resistance  as  the  Babylonians 
encountered  at  Tyre  and  Jerusalem.1  The  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Apries)  had  at  least  no 
lasting  results.  Nabonadius  called  upon  his  tributaries 
as  far  as  Gaza  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  the  great 
temple  of  Sin  at  Harran  (h'Bm.  2gi). 

After  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire,   Gaza  alone 

opposed  the  advance  of  Cambyses  on  his  way  to  Egypt 

TT  A       (P°lyb-  I640).      In  the  provincial  organisa- 

.  Un  er    jon    j.  r}arjus   Palestine  (with  Phoenicia  and 
.  Cyprus)  was  included  in   the  fifth  satrapy 

m  e"  (Herod.  391);  it  furnished  its  quota  of  ships 
to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  (Herod.  789).  Ashkelon  was,  for 
a  time  at  least,  subject  to  Tyre  (Scylax,  in  Geogr,  min. 
ed.  C.  Miiller,  I79) ;  Eshmunazar  records  the  cession  of 
Dor  and  Joppa  to  Sidon  (CAS  no  3  1.  19/".).  Gaza(^.z».) 
was  autonomous,  and  so  prosperous  that  Herodotus 
found  it  not  inferior  to  Sardes  (Herod.  3s  ;  see  E.  Meyer, 
GA  3139).  What  part  these  cities  took  in  the  repeated 
attempts  of  Egypt  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  in 
the  revolts  of  Megabyzus  and  Evagoras  (see  Persia, 
§  20),  our  scanty  sources  do  not  tell  us  ;  in  the  great 
rebellion  of  the  '  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  and  almost 
all  the  peoples  of  the  sea  board '  in  the  last  years  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Diod.  Sic.  15  90)  they  may  have 
been  involved  ;  without  at  least  their  benevolent  neu- 
trality, Tachos  could  scarcely  have  engaged  in  his  opera- 
tions in  Phoenicia  in  361. 2  If  they  joined  with  the 
Phoenician  cities  in  the  rising  against  Ochus  —  as  is 
not  improbable,  since  the  Jews  also  seem  to  have  been 
implicated — they  at  least  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
Persians  in  their  advance  against  Egypt  ;  the  exemplary 
fate  of  Sidon  may  have  warned  them  to  submit  while 
there  was  time  (see  Persia,  §  20). 

When  Alexander,  after  taking  Tyre,  marched  down 
the  coast  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  it  was  again  Gaza  alone 

1  See,  however,  Stark,  Gaza,  224^  ;  Berossus  names  among 
Nebuchadrezzar's  captives  not  only  Jews  and  Phoenicians,  but 
also  Syrians  and  the  peoples  near  Egypt  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  11 1);  cp 
also  Philostratus  (  ap.  Syncell.  221  D). 

2  See  Judeicb,  Kleinasiatische  Studien,  164^ 
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that  resisted  his  passage  ;  it  was  taken  only  after  a  siege 

.  ,        of  two  months'  duration  ;  the  city  was 

16-  Alexander  sackeclp   and   the  remnant  of  its  in. 

ana  a  habitants  sold  into  slavery  {332  B.C.  J.1 

successors.  The  strategic  importance  of  Philistia 
made  it  the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts  between  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander. 

In  the  assignment  of  satrapies  after  Alexander's  death  (323), 
Syria  fell  to  Laomedon  ;  in  320  Philistia  and  Judsea,  with  the 
rest  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  were  seized  by  Ptolemy  I., 
who  garrisoned  Gaza  and  Joppa.  Antigonus,  in  315,  took  these 
cities  without  much  difficulty,  though  Tyre  stood  a  fifteen 
months'  siege.  In  312  Ptolemy  reconquered  the  country;  a 
pitched  battle  being  fought  in  the  spring  near  (la/a  (Diod,  Sic. 
19  80^;);  but  in  the  autumn  he  was  driven  out  again  by  Deme- 
trius and  Antigonus,  dismantling  the  fortifications  of  Acco, 
Joppa,  and  Gaza  in  his  retreat  (Diod.  ll>  93);  the  peace  of  311 
left  Antigonus  in  possession  of  this  coast ;  Gaza  was  refortified 
by  him,  and  was  the  base  of  his  unsuccessful  operations  by  land 
and  sea  against  Egypt  in  306.  In  302  Ptolemy  invaded  Syria 
and  laid  siege  to  Sidon,  but  retireil  upon  an  erroneous  report  of 
Antigonus's  advance,  leaving  garrisons  to  hold  the  cities  he  had 
taken. 

The  disposition  of  Syria  in  the  partition  after  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  (301)  was  disputed,  both  Seleucids  and 
Ptolemies  in  later  times  claiming  that  they  had  acquired 
the  right  to  it  ; '-  the  question  of  actual  possession  at  the 
moment  lay  between  Ptolemy  and  the  remaining  garrisons 
of  Demetrius.  Ptolemy  in  no  long  time  acquired  southern 
Palestine,  and  perhaps  some  points  in  Phoenicia,  which 
he  administered  by  a  strategos.  The  theatre  of  the 
Syrian  wars  of  275-274,  261-250,  246-240,  was  farther 
north  ;  and  their  outcome  strengthened  and  enlarged 
the  Ptolemaic  empire  in  Syria.3  A  determined  attempt 
to  wrest  these  possessions  from  Egypt  was  made  by 
Antiochus  the  Great,  beginning  in  219.  The  Egyptians 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Gaza,  which  was 
necessarily  the  base  of  their  defensive  operations  ;  but 
the  campaign  of  218  must  have  brought  it,  along  with 
most  of  southern  Palestine,  into  the  power  of  Antiochus; 
since  we  find  him  preparing  at  Gaza  for  the  projected 
invasion  of  Egypt.  One  of  the  great  battles  of  antiquity 
was  fought  at  Raphia  in  the  spring  of  217  ;  Antiochus 
was  completely  defeated,  and  Ptolemy  recovered  southern 
Syria  {Polyb.  582-86).  In  201  Antiochus  resumed  the 
attempt  ;  Ccele-Syria  fell  into  his  hands  almost  without 
j.  blow  ;  Gaza,  however,  held  out,  and  was  taken  only 
after  a  stubborn  resistance.  The  Egyptians  made  an 
effort  to  recover  the  territory ;  but  their  defeat  at 
Paneion  in  200  4  put  an  end  to  a  rule  which  had  lasted 
for  a  century ;  all  Syria  was  henceforth  embraced  in  the 
empire  of  the  Seleucidse.  The  revenues  of  Ccele-Syria 
were  assigned  by  Antiochus  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter, 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  married  to  the  youthful  Ptolemy. 
The  ambition  of  the  Egyptian  court  to  reconquer  the 
country  precipitated  the  fresh  attacks  on  Egypt  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  170-168. 

Long  before    the    Macedonian  conquest,    commerce 

had  doubtless  brought  to   the  coast,   as  it  did  to  the 

17   Greplr     c'l'es    °f    tne     Nile    delta,    considerable 

-;  •'■!. .-         numbers  of  Greeks  ;    the   importance  of 

civilisation.  .,     t     ,       .,.    ~,     '         , .  ,p  , 

the  trade  with  Greece,  which  was  prob- 
ably chiefly  in  their  hands,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  Persian  period  Gaza  struck  coins  of 
Athenian  types  and  of  Athenian  standard  weight  and 
fineness  (see  Schurer*3',  284).  In  the  following  centuries 
the  influence  of  Greek  civilisation  was  much  more 
profound  and  wide-reaching.  The  city  government 
was  framed  upon  Greek  models,  the  types  and  legends 
of  their  coinage  are  mainly  Greek  ;  the  gods  whom  they 
worshipped  are  for  the  most  part  the  great  gods  of 
Greece :  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Apollo,  Athene,  Aphrodite, 
Helios,  and  others  ;  the  Greek  language  was  doubtless 
extensivelyspoken  in  the  cities  ;  Ashkelon  had,  in  Roman 

1  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  487  ;  Arrian,  226,/C  ;  Curtius,  iv.  67  ff. 

2  See  Niese,  Griech.  u.  Makedon.  Staaten,  1  352  2  124  377. 

3  The  era  of  Tyre  (275  or  274  e.c.)  is  probably  connected 
with  the  occupation  of  Phoenicia  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ;  see 
Schurer,  GJW)  274. 

4  On  the  date  see  Niese,  2  578^ 
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times,  famous  schools,  and  not  a  few  men  of  distinction 
in  Greek  literature  were  educated  there  (Steph.  Byzant. 
s.v.) — in  short,  it  might  appear  on  a  superficial  survey 
of  these  facts  that  the  region  was  completely  Hellenised. 
Such  a  conclusion  would,  however,  be  a  serious  ex- 
aggeration. Greek  was  the  language  of  commerce  and 
of  culture  ;  in  the  cities,  probably,  most  men  were  able 
to  speak  as  much  Greek  as  they  needed  ;  but  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  ,  the  country  people 
about  Gaza  spoke  only  Aramaic — which  in  the  Persian 
period  had  gradually  supplanted  the  older  Canaanite 
vernacular  (cp  Aramaic,  §§  if.) — while  even  in  the  city 
the  lower  classes  spoke  Aramaic,  and  there  were  those 
who  understood  no  other  tongue.1  The  same  was  true 
at  Ashkelon,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  generally. 

In  religion,  also,  the  fact  that  the  gods  bear  Greek 
names  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  gods  and 
their  worship  were  purely  Greek.  In  many  cases,  un- 
questionably, the  name  has  been  given  to  a  native  deity 
and  the  cult  was  either  native  or  syncrctistic.  The 
chief  temple  of  Ashdod  in  Maccabivan  times  was 
Dagon's  ;  the  great  god  of  Gaza  was  Marnas — an 
Aramaic  title  ;  the  identification  with  Zei>s  Kpyrayevris 
is  part  of  the  late  legendary  connection  of  Gaza  (Mtvipa) 
with  Crete  ;  2  the  Aphrodite  Ourania  of  Ashkelon  is  in  all 
probability  Atargatis-Derketo,  also  a  Syrian  deity, 3 
just  as  in  the  Persian  period  the  Aramaic  names  Marnas 
and  Atargatis  {q.v. )  superseded  a  Canaanite  Baal 
and  Astarte,  so  they  became  in  turn  Zeus  and  Aphrodite 
without  changing  their  nature. 

During  the  Maccabaean  struggle  the  Syrian  armies 
operated  in  general  from  the  Philistine  plain,  ascending 
i«  Th  ky  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  or  Emmaus, 
.         '  or  farther  S.  by  Beth-zur.      Levies  from 

the  country  fought  on  the  Syrian  side  ; 
slave-traders  accompanied  the  army  to  buy  the  expected 
prisoners  (1  Mace.  3  41). 

In  a  raid  into  the  lowland  Judas  took  Ashdod,  plundering  the 
city  and  destroying  the  images  of  the  gods  (1  Mace.  5  68).  To 
prevent  such  excursions  of  the  Jews,  Bacchides  fortified  and 
garrisoned  Emmaus,  Beth-horon,  Thamnatha,  Pharathon,  and 
Gazer  (1  Mace.  9  50-52).  In  147  Jonathan,  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  Alexander  Balas  against  Demetrius,  made  an  expedition 
against  Joppa,  but  found  the  city  too  strong  to  be  carried  by 
assault ;  turning  back  he  defeated  Apollonius  near  Ashdod, 
pursued  the  retreating  enemy  into  the  city,  and  burned  it  with 
its  great  temple  of  Dagon  (1  Mace.  10  75-85,  cp  11 4)  ;  Ashkelon 
received  him  with  open  arms  (10  86).  Alexander  rewarded  him 
by  bestowing  upon  him  the  city  and  district  of  Ekron  (10  89). 
Later,  as  a  supporter  of  Alexander's  son  Antiochus,  Jonathan 
received  the  submission  of  Ashkelon,  and  besieged  Gaza  and 
compelled  it  to  sue  for  terms  (between  145-143  B.C.  ;  1  Mace. 
11 60-62);  shortly  after,  Simon  took  Joppa  and  put  a  Jewish 
garrison  in  it  (1  Mace.  12  33./J  ;  after  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Jonathan  by  Trypho  at  Ptolemais,  Simon  drove  out  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Joppa,  settling  Jews  in  their  place  and  annexing  it  to  his 
own  territory  (1  Mace.  13  n  ;  see  Joppa,  §  2) ;  having  taken 
Gazer  by  siege,  he  pursued  the  same  course  with  it  (1  Mace. 
I343-48).  Antiochus  Sidetes  seems  to  have  taken  these  places 
from  John  Hyrcanus,4  but  was  constrained  by  Roman  interven- 
tion to  restore  them.  Alexander  Janna;us  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  besieged  Ptolemais,  but  was  compelled  by  Ptolemy 
Lathurus  to  retire  from  it.  The  subsequent  withdrawal  of  both 
Lathurus  and  Cleopatra,  however,  left  him  a  free  hand,  and  he 
conquered  Raphia,  Anthedon,  and  finally  Gaza,  which  after  a 
siege  of  a  year  he  took  by  treachery  and  gave  over  to  pillage 
and  flames,  96  B.C.  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  13  3,  BJ  i.  4  2).  In  Josephus 
(Ant.  xiii.  104)  we  have  a  list  of  the  cities  which  were  subject  to 
Alexander  Janna^us ;  it  includes  all  the  cities  from  Carmel  to 
Rhinocorura  (with  the  single  exception  of  Ashkelon) — Strato's 
Tower,  Apollonia,  Joppa,  Jamnia,  Ashdod,  Gaza,  Anthedon, 
Raphia,  Rhinocorura. 

Pompey  freed  these  cities  from  Jewish  rule,  restoring 
them  to  their  own  citizens  and  incorporating  them  in 

1Q   TTndprthe  the    Province  of  Syria   (63  B-c-  •    Jos- 

Romans         BJ\.li).    Gabinius  <57-55  b.c.  )  rebuilt 

.        many  of  these  places  which  had    been 

wholly  or  in  part  demolished  by  the  Jews  {Ant.  xiv.  53  ; 

BJ  i.  84).       Caesar  restored  Joppa  to  the  Jews  [Ant. 

1  Marcus  Diaconus,  Vita  Porfihyrii,  ch.  66JJ.  See  Schurerf3), 
26495. 

2  On  Marnas,  see  Drexler  in  Roscher,  Lex.  2  2379. 

3  Diod.  Sic.  24,  Pausan.  i.  146. 

4  See  Schurer,  2  101. 
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xiv.  106).  Antony  bestowed  on  Cleopatra  the  whole 
coast  from  the  Egyptian  desert  to  the  Eleutherus  except 
the  cities  Tyre  and  Sidon  {36  B.C.  ;  Plut.  Ant.  36;  Jos. 
BJ  \.  18  5).  Augustus  (in  30  B.C.)  added  to  the  kingdom 
of  Herod  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Joppa,  and  Strato's  Tower; 
the  last  Herod  rebuilt  and  named  Cassarea.  In  the 
division  of  Herod's  kingdom  Gaza  was  put  immediately 
under  the  governor  of  Syria  ;  the  same  disposition  was 
made  of  Joppa  and  Csesarea  when  Archelaus  was  de- 
posed (6  a.d.  );  Ashdod  and  Jamnia  were  given  to 
Salome  ;  upon  her  death  their  revenues  were  paid  to 
the  empress  Livia  and  subsequently  to  Tiberius  (see 
Schurer,  GJVxV,)  278).  Ashkelon  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  a  free  city  during  all  these  changes,  maintaining  the 
liberties  it  had  gained  in  104  B.C.  In  66  a.d.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome,  the  Jews  in  Csesarea 
were  slaughtered  by  their  fellow-townsmen,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  procurator,  Gessius  Florus.1  In 
revenge  the  insurgents  set  fire  to  Ptolemais  and  Ash- 
kelon, and  demolished  Anthedon  and  Gaza,- with  many 
unwalled  towns  in  the  country  [BJ  ii.  I81).  Joppa  %vas 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Cestius  Gallus  and  its 
Jewish  population  massacred  [BJ  ii.  18 10);  it  was  re- 
occupied  by  the  Jews  (see  BJ  ii.  2O4),  who  held  it  until 
its  destruction  by  Vespasian  {BJm.  Q-zff.). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70,  Jamnia, 
which  since  the  Asmonnean  times  had  been  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Jews,  and  Lydda  became  the  seats  of  the 
most  famous  Jewish  schools  ;  and  in  the  other  towns 
of  this  region  there  was  a  considerable  Jewish  popula- 
tion, among  whom  Jewish  Christians  are  frequently 
mentioned. 

Calmet,  'Dissertatio  de  origine  et  nominibus  Philistaeorum,' 
in  Pro/eg.  et  dissert  t.,  etc.,  ed.  Mansi,  1 180-189  ;  Movers,  Die 

Pho'nizier,  1  ■$/.  27  ff  (1841) ;  Bertheau,  Zur 
20.  Literature.    Gesch.  der  Israeliten,   186-200,  280-285,  3°°" 

308,  ^4  A  (1842);  Hitzig,  Urgesch.  «.  My- 
thol.  der  Philistaer  (1845);  GVJl&ff.  \-2off  etc.  (1869); 
A.  Arnold,  '  Philister '  in  Krsch  u.  Gruber's  Encyklop&die, 
Sect.  111.23321-329;  A.  Knubel,  Vb'lkertafel  der  Genesis,  98, 
■20%  ff. ,  7.15  ff  (1850);  Stark,  Gaza  w.  die  fihilistaische  KHsie 
(1852);  [older  literature  in  full,  9  ff.  31^244335^  503^ 
61  r/];  A.  Baur,  'Philister'  in  Riehm's  HIVB;  cp  Der  Prophet 
Amos,  76-94  (1847);  K.jhler,  Bib.  Gesch.  l&iff  (1875);  De 
Goeje,  '  Het  tiencle  Hoofdstuk  van  Genesis,'  77*7"  4  233^, 
especially  257  ^(1870);  Fr.  W.  Schultz,  '  Philister  '  in  PREP) 
11 618-636  (1883);  Kneucker,  'Philistaer'  in  Schenkel's  EL 
4541-5^9;  Ewald,  GI'f$)  I  348  ff  (1864)  3 42^  etc.  (1866); 
Schwally,  'Die  Ra^e  dur  Philistaer,'  ZlFT34ioiff  (1891); 
Ebers,  Aegvpten  unddic  Bitcher Mosis,  130  _^C (1868) ;  Brugsch, 
Egypt  umicr  the  Pharaohs,  ch.  14/  (1881)  ;  W.  M.  Miiller,  As. 
u.  Eur.  ch.  •Ji't'29  (1893);  'Die  Urheimat  der  Philister';  'Der 
Papyrus  GolenischefF' ;  'Die  Chronologie  der  Phili.steremwan- 
derung,'  in  Ml'G  vol.  '>  pt.  1  (1900);  H.  Winckler,  Grlliibff. 
(1895);  W.  J.  Beecher,  '  Philistines,' in  Hastings'  DB 3 844-848; 
Schurer,  GJV$)  '1%%  22/  etc.  g.  f.  M. 

PHILOLOGUS  (dpiAoAoroc).  greeted  in  Rom.  10 iS, 
together  with  Julia  \_q.v.\  It  is  a  common  slave- 
name,  and  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  imperial  household  (C/L64116,  etc).  According 
to  Pseudo-Hippolytus  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples, and  tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Sinope. 

PHILOSOPHY.  See  Hellenism,  Wisdom  Litera- 
ture. 

PHINEES.      x.  1  Esd.  5s  2  Esd.  lib,  also  1  Esd.  8228 

=  Ezra  7  582  Phinehas  (§  3),  1. 

2.  1  Esd.  531,  RV  Phinoe^  Ezra  249  Paseah,  2. 

3.  1  Esd.  863=  Ezra x 33  Phinehas,  3. 

4.  2  Esd.  1  2a.     See  Phinehas,  2. 

PHINEHAS (DrLVS,  once  DfUS,  1S.I3;  dp[e]iN6GC 
[BAFL]). 

The  name  is  very  un-Hebraic,  and  since  the  mother 
of  Phinehas  ben  Eleazar  is  described  (Ex.  625)  as  one 

1.  Is  the  name°f  ^  daughter*  of. ^utiel   <CP,  ^ 

Egyptian  or    phera)>    U   1S    Plausible    *°    see^    for 

HpWw?       an    EgyPtian    ongm.        Hence    Lauth 

xieurew.       {ZDMG  25  [1871],    139).   followed  by 

Nestle    {Eigennamen,    112    [1876]),    and    formerly   by 

1  See  also  the  slaughter  at  Ashkelon  and  Ptolemais,  BJ  ii.  18  5. 

2  in  the  case  of  Gaza,  at  least,  this  demolition  can  have  been 
but  partial ;  see  Schurer,  2  88. 
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Cheyne  {Proph.  fs.W  144),  explained  Phinehas  as  'the 
negro,'  the  corresponding  Egyptian  form  being  well- 
attested  {see  §  2).  All  such  theories,  however,  seem 
to  be  inferior  in  probability  to  the  rival  hypothesis. 

The  present  writer  ventures  to  think  that,  if  the  name  were 
Egyptian,  it  must  have  honorific  meaning.  We  might  perhaps 
suppose  DrtJS  to  Re  an  early  corruption  of  rnys*  which  in  njrjy 
rnys  (Zaphnath-paaneah)  may  be  a  misvocalisation  of  the 
Egyptian  name  Pianhi  (or  some  similar  form);  9  and  y  were 
often  confounded.  But  considering  that  the  evidence  before 
us  (see  Moses,  §  6)  seems  to  favour  a  N.  Arabian  origin  for 
Moses  and  his  relatives,  and  that  '  Phinehas  '  in  the  Hexateuch 
is  the  name,  not  only  of  an  individual,  but  also  of  a  hill  with 
which,  not  the  individual,  but  his  father  (though  'Eleazar' 
really  comes  from  a  clan-name)  is  associated,1  also  that  the 
Levites  certainly  had  Jerahmeelite  affinities,  and  that  the  father 
of  the  second  Phinehas  bears  a  name  which  is  probably  a  mutila- 
tion of  Jerahmeel,  it  becomes  more  probable  that  QnJS  is  to 
be  explained  as  a  mutilated  and  corrupt  form  (through  ]DnD)  of 
^NDm'  (Jerahme'el).  The  name  Jerahme'el  could  of  course  be 
given  both  to  an  individual  and  to  a  locality.  Cp  Timnath- 
heres.  Putiel  (cp  note  3  below),  is  tiSe)  with  the  afformative 
^X-  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Putiel  and  Pottphera  (q.v.) 
were  early  explained  as  =  '  devoted  to  El,'  or  '  to  Re'.'  On  the 
supposed  Ephraimite  connection  of  the  second  Phinehas  see 
Shiloh,  and  note  that  'Ephraim'  is  not  unfrequently  a  cor- 
ruption of 'Jerahmeel'  (e.g.,  Judg.  17  1  19 1  1  S.  1  1). 

T,  K.  C. 

On  the  assumption,  however,  that  the  name  Phinehas 

is    of    Egyptian    origin    the    following    details    deserve 

A  ,     consideration. 

2.  A  secona        It    seems    to    stand    f       Egyptian 

answer  to  the  .  ,,,     ,  _  .  2  i  t         -^     »   *u  r 

,,  pe\  )~nhesi,&  later    without    the  vocalic 

"  '       ending,  in  Coptic  letters  TTeNSHC  (CP 

Ptoemphaneis,  Ptol.  iv.  7  34,  mutilated  Pteemphts,  Plin. 
6  192,   '  the  country  of  the  negro  '). 

The  x  of  the  biblical  punctuation  could  be  an  archaic  render- 
ing of  e,  which  stands  mostly  for  old  a.  The  fact  that  the 
article  is  often  written  (pfi  or  even  ply,  Liebl.  S84  add.)  like  the 

demonstrative  must  not  be  misunderstood  ;  it  is  only  an  attempt 
at  expressing  the  helping  sound  e  before  two  double  con- 
sonants, notwithstanding  the  biblical  i— a  scriptio  plena  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  name  was  felt  to  be  foreign.  The 
meaning  '  the  negro '  does  not  imply  black  skin,  the  desig- 
nation n(e)hesi  applying  also  to  all  brownish  Hamitic  tribes  of 
Eastern  Africa  (WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  112).  Therefore,  the  name 
means  nothing  but  'a  child  of  darker  (brunette)  complexion.' 
The  name  begins  to  appear  in  dynasty  18  and  becomes 
most  frequent  in  dynasty  19  to  21.  By  the  time  of  dynasty 
26  (about  666  B.C.)  it  seems  to  be  rare,  if  not  obsolete.  It 
was  superseded  by  P-ekoS  (TreKucris),  '  the  Cushite.' 

\V.  M.  M. 

i.  Son  of  Eleazar  and  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Putiel.8 

He  is  mentioned  as  accompanying  the  Israelites  against 

3   Bearers      Midian  (Nu.  316^),  and  as  sent  to 

**i.         ™       admonish  the  trans-Tordanic  Israelites 

of  the  name.   c  ..       .u  -      ,;      .     .,      T     , 

for  erecting  their  altar  by  the  Jordan 

(Jos.  221330  ff).  He  is,  however,  more  especially 
renowned  for  his  zeal  and  energy  at  Shittim  in  the 
matter  of  the  Midianitess  Cozbi  [q.v.,  Nu.  256^), 
to  which  repeated  allusion  is  made  in  later  Judaism,  cp 
Ps.  106 30/  1  Mace.  226  {cptvews  [A])  and  Ecclus.  4523. 
The  story  {the  opening  of  which  is  lost)  is  a  later 
addition  by  P  to  the  already  composite  2fn-s  (JE),  and 
is  probably  an  artificial  attempt  to  antedate  and  fore- 
shadow the  zealous  endeavours  of  Nehemiah  to  purify 
the  remnants  of  the  Jewish  Golah  (cp  Bertholet,  Siellung 
d.  Israeliten,  147).  See  NUMBERS,  §  7,  and  Oxford 
Hex.  ad  loc. 


1  On  the  analogy  of  Josh.  19  50  we  may  assume  that  the  hill 
of  Phinehas  (Jerahmeel)  in  Josh.  24  33  .  was  traditionally 
assigned  to  Eleazar.  Originally,  however,  my^N  must  have 
been  SxtOuy  ;  i.e.,  it  was  a  clan-name. 


>  Written  mo.dyjg)     f         )  ^. 


For  a  view  of  the  name  Putiel  which  implies  two  stages  in 
the  history  of  the  name,  see  above,  §  1.  According  to  the 
ordinary  view-  the  second  of  the  two  stages  represents  the 
entire  history  of  the  name.  Both  views  are  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  Eg. -Aram,  inscriptions  and  papyri  of  the  fifth  and 
fourth  century  B.C.  mD,  'devoted  to,'  appears  in  the  form  03, 
e.g.,  'CNCD  ('of  Isis,'etc.).  An  earlier  example  is  "io^3  (>n  Gk. 
inscr.7TCToiri.pis)  in  an  inscription  found  at  Teima  in  Arabia 
(CAS"  ii.  no.  113). 
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The  importance  of  Phinehas  in  P  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
the  direct  line  from  Aaron,  and  hence  (as  the  father  of  Abishua) 
enters  into  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (i  Ch.  6  4  [5  30]  50 
[635]Ezra75=i  Esd.  8  2  2  Esd.  1  ih  Phlnees).  The  Chronicler, 
moreover,  speaks  of  him  as  the  ruler  over  the  porters  '  in  time 
past '  (1  Ch.  9  20).  In  the  days  of  the  '  return  '  the  b'ne  Phinehas 
form  one  of  the  priestly  classes  (Ezra  S  2  —  1  Esd.  5  5  S  29,  <f>opos 
[Bj,  Phinf.es),  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Gershom  (see 
Gershom,  Gershon). 

Like  his  father  Eleazar,  Phinehas  rarely  appears 
previous  to  P.  In  Judg.  2O28  the  statement  that  he 
stood  before  Yahwe  in  the  days  of  the  Judges  is  no 
doubt  a  gloss  {cp  Shiloh)  ;  the  whole  chapter  in  its 
present  form  is  post-exilic.  (Cp  Moore,  Judges,  434, 
and  see  Judges,  §  13.)  Ancient,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  announcement  affixed  to  Jos.  24  (E.2)  of  the  death 
of  Eleazar  and  his  burial  in  the  Gibeah  of  Phinehas1 
[?.!'.]  which  was  given  to  Phinehas  in  the  hill-country 
of  Ephriam  (v.  33).  (pl!AL  adds  also  that  Phinehas 
himself  was  afterwards  buried  in  the  same  '  Gibeah ' 
(ec  ya.fia.ap  \_-ad  [A],  yq  fiaap,  L]  rrj  [777  Bab]  eavrCjv 
[eavrov  A])  :  Dt.  106  (Eleazar  succeeds  Aaron  at 
Moserah)  is  probably  also  E. 

■z.  Phinehas  b.  Eli2  and  his  brother  Hophni  [<?.^.] 
were  '  sons  of  Belial '  who,  for  their  wickedness  and 
wantonness  towards  the  offerers  of  sacrifices,  incurred 
the  wrath  of  Yahwe  and  perished  together  at  Eben-ezer 
when  the  ark  was  taken  by  the  Philistines  (1  S.  1-4). 
The  son  of  Phinehas  born  upon  that  fateful  day  receives 
the  name  Ichabod  [q.  v.~\. 

According  to  Budde's  analysis  (SBOT*),  the  old  narrative  in 
iS.4  related  the  loss  of  the  ark  without  further  comment; 
it  is  a  later  writer  (E-i)  who  in  1/.  ascribes  the  disaster  to  the 
wickedness  of  Eli's  sons  and  to  their  father's  laxity  (esp.  3  14^), 
and  finally  it  is  a  Dt.  writer  who  lays  even  greater  stress 
upon  their  iniquity  and  actually  foreshadows  their  fate.  There 
is  much  to  be  said,  however,  in  favour  of  H.  P.  Smith's 
view  that  1  S.  212-17  22-25  t27-36  ?L  4i<5-7i  is  a  fragment 
of  an  independent  history  of  the  Elidas.  This  torso  (which 
is  already  composite)  contains  two  peculiarities :  {a)  the 
association  of  the  family  with  Moses,  and  (6)  the  prominence  of 
Shiloh.  It  may,  therefore,  be  conjectured  that  this  narrative 
formerly  stood  in  the  closest  connection  with  another  in  Judg. 
18y?  where,  too,  a  descendant  of  Moses  and  the  foundation  of  a 
shrine  (perhaps  in  the  original  story  that  not  of  Dan  but  of 
Shiloh)  play  an  important  part.3  The  Mosaic  associations  and 
the  unique  description  of  the  power  of  the  ark  (1  S.  4  sff.}  may 
further  suggest  that  the  narrative  is  a  fragment  of  that  account 
of  the  Exodus  a  trace  of  which  survives  in  Nu.  10  29-36  (itself 
also  composite)  ;  cp  Exodus  i.,  §  5^,  Kadesh,  §  3. 

Another  son,  Ahitub,  was  the  father  of  Ahiah 
(  =  Ahimelech),4  who  appears  as  a  priest  in  the  time  of 
Saul  (1  S.  I43). 5  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
famous  line  of  priests  from  Eli  to  Abiathar  is  ignored  in 
the  later  genealogies,  with  the  curious  exception  of 
2  Esd.  1 1,  where  Phinehas  b.  Heli  (  =  Eli)  and  Phinehas 
b.  Eleazar  occur  in  the  ancestry  of  Ezra  (see  Genea- 
logies i.,  §  7  r^j). 

An  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the  precise 
relation  between  Phinehas  (1)  and  (2).  The  latter, 
according  to  MT  an  Ephraimite,  seems  to  disappear 
from  history  only  to  be  represented  in  a  later  age  by  the 
former,  a  shadowy  and  unreal  character  whom  also 
tradition  connects  with  Ephraim.  At  all  events  the 
iniquity  of  the  Ephraimite  son  of  Eli  (cp  esp.  1  S. 
222(5)  is  amply  atoned  for  in  later  tradition  by  the  zeal 
{cp  esp.   Nu.  256^)  of  the  younger  namesake.      That 

1  Prof.  Cheyne,  however,  proposes  to  read  '  Gibeah  of 
Jerahmeel,'  regarding  both  'Phinehas'  and  'Eleazar'  as  cor- 
ruptions of  clan-names  (see  §  1). 

2  Eli's  origin  is  not  given,  no  doubt  because  he  was  previ- 
ously mentioned  in  the  longer  narrative  of  which  1  S.  \ff.  in  its 
present  form  is  an  excerpt.  Marq.  {Fund.  12 f.)  recognises  the 
traces  of  a  double  tradition  in  the  very  full  notices  given  in  v.  1 
(see  Elkanah  i.,  Jeroham  i.,  Samuel).  Is  v.  i  a  confused 
combination  of  marginal  notes  giving  the  parentage  and  origin 
of  both  Elkanah  (z>.  i)and  Eli(w.  3)?  [Note,  however,  the  view 
respecting  the  name  Eli  in  §  1,  and  compare  Shiloh.] 

3  For  a  parallel  but  somewhat  different  theory  depending 
on  emended  texts,  see  Micah,  Shiloh  ;  cp  also  Moses. 

4  Prof.  Cheyne  has  suggested  that  both  Ahiah  and  Ahimelech 
may  be  popular  corruptions  of  Jerahmeel. 

5  The  statement,  perhaps,  does  not  belong  to  the  original 
document  (J).  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  chapter,  and  is 
more  probably  a  gloss  introduced  on  account  of  the  'priest'  in 
zi:  19  36^. 
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(1)  is  an  image  of  the  son  of  Eli  is  denied  however  by 
We.  (Prol.W  142),  but  there  are  at  all  events  certain 
considerations  which  point  to  a  connection  between  the 
two.  The  names  Eli,  Hophni,  and  Phinehas  are  of 
the  same  un-Hebraic  cast  as  Moses  and  Gershom,  and 
(unless  we  have  recourse  to  emendation)  find  their  only 
explanation  from  Egyptian,  or  from  S.  Palestinian 
dialects  (Sabasan,  Sinaitic,  etc. )  ;  the  tradition  in  1  S.  2  27 
(although  due  to  RD  ;  see  We. ,  I.e.)  seems,  moreover,  to 
connect  the  house  of  Eli  with  Moses  (cp  also  Jochebed 
and  Phinehas'  son  Ichabod  [q.v.]).1  The  relation  of 
Phinehas  b.  Eli  to  Phinehas  the  grandson  of  Aaron 
finds  an  analogy  in  the  cases  of  Eliezer  and  Gershom 
b'ne  Moses  compared  with  Eleazar  and  Gershon  b'ne 
Aaron.2  The  conjecture  is  perhaps  a  plausible  one  that 
the  '  stone  of  help'  (Eben-ezer)  in  1  S.  4  has  some  connec- 
tion with  the  grave  of  Eleazar  (Josh.  2432),  also  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Aaronite  Phinehas  ;  note  the  explanation 
of  the  name  in  1  S.  7  12. 

3.  Eleazar  b.  Phinehas,  a  priest  temp.  Ezra  (Ezra  8  33  =  1  Esd. 
S63,  Phinhks). 

T.  K.  C. ,  §  I  ;    W.  M.  M. ,  §  2  ;    a.  ,v.  C. ,  §  3. 

PHINOE  (<h|Moe).  1  Esd.  53i  RV,  AV  Phinees  ; 
see  Paskah,  2. 

PHISON  (<J)[e]iCO)N  [BNA]),  Ecclus.  2425  AV,  RV 
Pishon.      See  Pison. 

PHLEGON  (<t>\ertON)  is  saluted  in  Rom.  I614. 
Cp  Romans  (Epistle).  His  name  occurs  in  the 
apocryphal  lists  of  the  '  seventy '  given  by  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus  and  Pseudo-Hippolytus.  Tradition  made 
him  bishop  of  Marathon,  and  the  Greek  church  com- 
memorates his  martyrdom  on  April  8th. 

PH(EBE  (choiBH).  the  '  sister,'  '  deaconess  '  (RVm£-  : 
Al6\KONOc)  of  the  church  at  Cenchreas,  who,  according 
to  Rom.  I61/,  had  been  a.  'helper  [or  '  patroness']  of 
many,'  including  the  writer.  See  further,  Romans  and 
(for  the  nature  of  her  diaconate)  Deacon. 
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By  the  Phoenicians  are  meant  the  inhabitants  of  the 
commercial  coast  towns  of  Canaan.      The  name  is  of 
w  Greek  origin.      For  a  long  time  its  proto- 

mes'  type  was  thought  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Egyptian  Fenh-u  (vocalisation  unknown),  but  it  has 
since  been  shown  (notably  by  W.  M.  M  tiller,  As.  u. 
Eur.  208/.)  that  this  Egyptian  word  is  not  the  name 
of  a  nation  but  a  poetical  designation  of  the  (Asiatic) 
barbarians — possibly  indeed  only  a.  traditional  scribal 
error  for  Fehu.  The  name  §oivi%  is  rather  a  Gk. 
derivative  from  tyoivos,  'blood-red,'  with  the  common 

Old  Suffix,    -IK. 

The  name  Phoenix  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  ancient  Grecian 
world  as  a  place-name  indicating  the  presence  of  a  reddish 
colour.  Thus  there  was  a  brook  Pbcenix  near  Thermopylae,  a 
mount  Phoenix  in  Bceotia  and  in  Caria,  a  town  Phcenike  in 
Epirus,  and  so  on  (cp  Meyer,  GA  2,  §  92)—  where  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  that  '  Phoenician  '  settlements  are  meant. 

This  name  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Canaanite 
seafaring  men,  as  well  as  to  the  most  highly-prized  of 
all  their  imports,  purple,  and  to  the  palm,  which  was 
likewise  introduced  by  them  (first  at  Delos,  Od.  6103). 
Probably  <po7vi^  denoted  first  the  purple,  then  the 
'  purple-men,'  and  finally  the  tree  they  imported. 

1  The  identification  of  these  names  has  been  also  made  by 
Wellh.  CHP)  371  (1899).     Sue  also  Ichabod,  Jochebed. 

2  If  Eli's  genealogy  has  indeed  found  its  way  into  1  S.  1 1  (see 
§  2,  n.  t,  above),  we  might  venture  to  find  a  trace  of  it  in 
Dm1  pi  which  name  is  no  other  than  Jerahmeel.  Eli  may  have 
been  a  Jerahmeelite  ;  the  relation  between  the  Kenites,  Jerah- 
meelites,  and  other  clans  of  the  south  appears  to  have  been  a 
close  one  (see  Jerahmeel,  §  3). 
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The  Greek  genealogic  poetry  provided  the  Phoenicians  with 
an  eponym — Phoenix  king  of  Sidon, — who  was  identified  with  a 
Cretan  god  and  hero  Phoinix,  whose  daughter  Europa,  origin- 
ally a  Bceotian  and  Cretan  goddess,  thus  became  a  Sidonian 
princess.  For  what  reason  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Agenor,  the 
eponym  and  founder  of  the  Cadmeia  of  Thebes,  was  made  the 
brother  of  Phcenix  we  do  not  know  ;  he  had,  at  any  rate, 
nothing  to  do  with  Phoenicia.  At  a  still  later  time  Cadmus 
became  the  brother  of  Europa,  which  resulted  in  the  latter's 
becoming  the  daughter  of  Agenor,  and  her  father  Phoenix 
becoming  her  brother.  A  further  analysis  of  this  legend  does 
not  belong  here  ;  cp  Meyer,  GA  ^Q^ff'  The  Latin  Pcenus  is 
probably  rather  a  contraction  of '  Phoinix '  than  an  older  form 
without  the  suffix. 

A'aft,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions of  the  New  Empire,  passed  for  a  long  time 
as  another  old  name  for  Phoenicia  ;  QoivIktj  is  thus 
rendered  in  the  hieroglyphic  text  in  the  bilingual  decree 
of  Canopus.  There  are  cogent  reasons,  however,  for 
rejecting  this  view,  and  seeking  for  Kaft  outside  the 
Semitic  world,  perhaps  in  Cilicia  {cp  Caphtor,  §  4). 
The  name  may  be  connected  with  the  enigmatical  name 
Japhkth  [?.v.~\,  and  the  Gk.  'ldveros  (the  name  of  a 
Cilician  god,  in  Steph.  Byz. ,  s.v.  "Adai/a  and  'Ayx^y)- 

In  the  OT  the  Phoenicians  generally  are  named 
errs,  Sidonians  ;  for  instance  Itobaal,  king  of  Tyre, 
is  called  'King  of  the  Sidonians'  in  1  K.  I631  ;  cp 
Judg.l06i2  I87  1K.520  II1533  2K.2313;  and  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  nations,  Gen.  IO15  (cp  Judg.  33  = 
Josh.  134-6).  In  the  same  way  King  Hiram  II.  of 
Tyre  is  called  in  an  inscription  nans  "jVd,  '  King  of  the 
Sidonians,'  and  on  coins  of  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV. 
Tyre  is  called  dj-jx  DN.  '  the  metropolis  of  the  Sidonians  ' 
—i.e. ,  Phoenicians.  In  Homer  the  Phoenicians  are 
often  called  'ZlSovlol  {II.  6290  Od.  15n8  46i8),  their 
land  XlSovIt)  {//.  6291  0^.13285);  but  $otviK€s  is  also 
found  (//.  23  743/;  Od.  I3272  14  288.^  15  415/-). 
Both  names  occur  together  in  the  celebrated  verses 
concerning  Menelaus'  wanderings  {Od.  484/!).  The 
name  of  the  town  Sidon  is  found  in  Od.  15  425.  From 
the  fact  that  Sidon,  not  Tyre,  is  mentioned,  we  must 
not  draw  political  conclusions  as  some  have  done ; 
through  the  influence  of  the  ethnic  name  '  Sidonian ' 
the  name  of  Sidon  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  at  an 
earlier  time  than  that  of  Tyre,  although  the  latter  was 
then  much  the  more  important.  Roman  poets,  too, 
frequently  use  '  Sidonius '  (as  a.  synonym  for  '  Pcenus  ') 
in  the  sense  of  '  Phoenician  '  (cp  Ovid,  Fast.  3 108  etc. ). 

A  precise  definition  of  Phoenicia  can  hardly  be  given. 
The  boundaries  assigned  by  Herodotus,  Scylax,  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  vary  greatly.  The  last-mentioned 
(v.  154)  reckons  Phoenicia  from  the  Eleutherus  to  the 
brook  Chorseas  S.  of  Dor.  Accepting  this  view,  we 
may  describe  Phoenicia  as  the  coast-land  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  and  of  the  hill-country  of  Galilee  down  to 
Carmel.  Marathus  and  Arados,  however,  lie  N.  of 
this  territory,  and  in  the  S.  the  border  is  fluctuating 
and  arbitrary.  The  impossibility  of  fixing  a  definite 
boundary  line  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the  other 
Canaanites  is  specially  obvious  in  the  more  remote 
times  before  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
Philistines.  The  limits  above  assigned  correspond 
roughly  to  the  name  Zahi  by  which  the  Egyptians  at 
the  time  of  their  conquests  designated  the  Phoenician 
coast  (cp  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  7.76  Jf.).  The  origin  of 
this  name  is  unknown. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  Phoenicians,  as  they  them- 
selves declare,  were  originally  settled  upon  the  *  Red ' 
o   nm'oin  ar,A   ^>ea'   anc*  came  thence  to  the  Syrian 

natfonamy  COaSt  ft  7TH-  ™*  '  Red'  Sea  is  °f 
J  course  the  Indian  Ocean,  more  especi- 
ally the  Persian  Gulf.  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
there  once  was  a  Phoenician  tradition  which,  like  that 
in  the  OT,  made  their  ancestors  immigrants  from 
Babylonia. 1 

1  The  story  was  afterwards  further  embellished  ;  support  for 
it  was  found  in  the  names  of  the  islands  Tylos  and  Arados  of 
Bahrein  on  the  Persian  Gulf  (Slrabo,  xvi.  3  4  2/.).  On  the  story 
of  Trogus  Pompeius,  see  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
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The  long  prevailing  derivation  of  the  name  Phoenicia  from  the 
Egyptian  Punt  (Lepsius),  a  land  that  was  located  by  older 
writers  in  S.  Arabia,  is  quite  impossible.  The  Egyptian  Punt 
is  the  incense-bearing  Somali-coast  in  Africa,  whose  inhabitants 
(Eg.  Punti,  Lepsius  wrongly  Puna)  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Pceni,  OotVtiees. 

The  Phoenicians  themselves  reckoned  their  land  to 
Canaan  (for  the  evidence,  see  Canaan,  §  1),  and  with 
perfect  justice.  They  are,  in  fact,  b.  branch  of  the 
Canaanites,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  time 
historically  known  to  us  (about  1500  B.C. ),  had  occupied 
many  places  on  the  coast,  while  the  intermediate  region 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  an  Amorite  population  (cp 
Amorites,  Canaan).1 

One  evidence  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  Phoenician 
language,  which  differs  only  dialectically  from  the  other 
Canaanite  dialects  known  to  us  (Hebrew  and  Moabite) ; 
see  Writing.  Though  it  exhibits  in  many  instances  a 
younger  vocabulary  {e.g. ,  jn\  to  give,  j^k,  God),  it  has 
frequently  retained  older  grammatical  forms  and  words 
which  in  Hebrew  have  become  obsolete.2 

In  fact  it  was  simply  the  difference  between  the 
conditions  of  life  of  the  coast -land  and  those  of  the 
interior,  that  gradually  separated  the  Phoenicians  from 
their  fellows  who  had  settled  farther  inland — much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Dutch  were  severed  from  the  other 
N.  Germans.  Their  different  historical  development, 
and  above  all  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the 
Israelites,  enlarged  the  breach. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  Phoenician  towns  we  possess  no 
information,  for  of  course  no  historical  value  attaches  to 
3   Commence    the    statement    °f  Africanus    (in  Syn- 

"        j.    r  j.i_       cellus,    31 )   that   the   Phoenicians   said 

ment  of  the    .,      ,    i  ' ,.  ,        ,  .     ,...  ,. 


history. 


they  had  a  historical  tradition  reaching 


back  for  30,000  years.  Far  more 
moderate  is  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  (244)  that, 
according  to  native  tradition,  Tyre  and  its  temple  of 
Hercules  had  been  founded  2300  years  previously — 
i.e.,  about  2730  B.C.  Even  in  this,  however,  no  one 
will  venture  to  find  a  real  tradition.  According  to 
another  statement  the  founding  of  Tyre  was  much  later. 
Justin  (18 2)  relates  that  for  a  long  time  after  their 
immigration  (see  above,  §  2)  and  the  founding  of  Sidon 
the  Phoenicians  lived  on  the  coast,  but  that  being  then 
overcome  {expugnati)  by  the  king  of  Ashkelon,  they 
took  to  their  ships,  and  founded  Tyre  the  year  before 
the  fall  of  Troy.  To  what  year  the  latter  event  is 
assigned  here  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  context ;  but 
when  we  find  in  Menander  of  Ephesus,  the  historian 
of  Tyre,  a  Tyrian  era  that  begins  in  the  year  1 198-7 
B.C.  (Jos.  Ant.vin.3i,  §  62,  c.  Ap.  i.  18,  §  126;  and 
thence  Eus.  a.  Abr.  745)  we  may  regard  it  as  almost 
certain  that  this  is  the  epoch  intended.  Now  it  was  at 
this  time  that  there  occurred  the  great  movement  among 
the  nations  which  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  Ashkelon 
and  the  neighbouring  places  by  the  PHILISTINES  {q.v. ) 
and  also  affected  the  Phoenician  cities  (see  §  5).  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  statement  of  Justin 
and  Menander's  era  preserve  a  recollection  of  these 
events.  On  the  other  hand,  the  date  may  rest  simply 
on  some  chronological  combination  no  longer  known 
to  us.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  historically  certain  from 
the  Amarna  tablets  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
island-city  of  Tyre  was  already  extant,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  cities  of  Phoenicia. 

Whether  the  lists  of  Phoenician  kings  mentioned  by  later 
writers  (Tatian,  adv.  Gra>c.  37  ;  Porphyry  ap.  Eus.  Pra>p.  ev. 
x.  9  12,  from  Sanchuniathon)  possessed  any  value  for  the  older 
period,  is  uncertain.     If  there  were  any  historical   lists  going 

1  This  is  probable  on  the  following  ground.  As  late  as  the 
last  millennium  B.C.,  new  Phoenician  towns  were  planted  upon 
the  northern  foot  of  Lebanon— P.otrys  under  Hiram  I.  of  Tyre, 
Tripolis  probably  not  until  the  time  of  the  Persians.  How  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  a  (much  mutilated)  Phoenician 
inscription  in  N.  Syria  two  hours  W.  of  Zenjirli  (Winckler, 
AO/'l^os),  is  not  clear.  The  inscription  belongs  to  the  time 
about  750-700  B.C. 

2  Cp  Stade,  '  Erneute  Prufung  des  zwischen  dem  Phcen.  u. 
Heb.  bestehende  Verwandtschaftsgrades, '  in  M orgenlandische 
Forschungen,  1874. 
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back  to  the  second  millennium  or  even  farther,  they  must  have 
been  written  in  cuneiform,  which  it  is  hardly  likely  that  anyone 
in  later  times  could  read. 

Should  the  Babylonian  archives  at  any  time  give  us 
any  authentic  information  regarding  the  expeditions 
of  Sargon  and  Naram-sin  into  Syria  (according  to 
Nabonidus'  inscription  about  3750  B.C.),  we  may 
expect  to  find  that  there  was  in  Phoenicia  in  the 
fourth  millennium  a  state  of  things  more  or  less  similar 
to  what  we  find  two  thousand  years  later  when  the 
Egyptians  came  to  Asia.  That  the  relations  between 
Babylonia  and  Syria  were  exceedingly  ancient  and 
were  never  interrupted,  is  shown  by  the  Amarna 
tablets ;  presumably  every  great  power  w  hich  took 
shape  in  Babylon  sought  to  extend  its  dominion  over 
Syria  as  well ;  we  know  that  this  is  true  also  of  the 
Elamite  conquerors  (about  2200  B.C.).  Hence  the  use 
of  the  Babylonian  language  and  script  was  familiar  at 
the  court  of  all  the  Syrian  princes  whether  Semitic  or 
not.  It  is  specially,  however,  in  the  sphere  of  art  and 
religion  that  we  can  see  how  ancient  and  deeply-rooted 
Babylonian  influence  was,  and  we  shall  find  this  to  be 
the  case  in  Phoenicia  as  well  as  elsewhere.  But  there 
must  always  have  been  close  relations  also  with  the 
empire  on  the  Nile.1 

These  long  ages  are,  however,  gone  beyond  recall. 
Our  information  regarding  the  history  of  Syria,  and 
therefore  of  Phoenicia,  begins  with  the  Egyptian  con- 
quest in  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  then,  however, 
the  details  supplied  by  the  triumphal  inscriptions  of  the 
victorious  Pharaohs  are  meagre  to  the  last  degree  ;  it  is 
only  the  annals  of  Thutmosis  III.  that  yield  somewhat 
fuller  material,  to  which  are  to  be  added  notices  in 
Egyptian  works,  such  as  pre-eminently  the  papyrus 
Anastasi  I.  (see  Palestine,  §  15),  where  Phoenician 
(among  other)  places  are  named.  Our  store  of  facts 
receives  important  additions  from  the  Amarna  tablets. 

For  the  centuries  from  the  ninth  to  the  seventh  we 
have  good  information  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (cp 
Fr.  Del.,  Wo  lag  das  Paradiesf  o.Zxff.);  and,  more- 
over, most  of  the  Phoenician  towns  are  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  OT. 

From  these  sources,  we  obtain  the  following  list  of 
Phoenician  towns  from  Carmel  northwards  : — 

1.  Acco  (ijj;,  Judg.  I31;  Josh.  1930  corr.  for 
t.  lalSL  01  fl£y)(  a  separate  principality  in  the  Amarna 
Phoenician  tablets.     See  Ptolemais. 

towns.  2-  Akzib  (3M3KJ  Egyptian  'Aksapu,    Ass.  Ak- 

zibt).     See  Achzib. 

3.  Mahalliba  (so  in  Assyrian ;  blflDt  in  Josh.  19  29  [see 
Ahlab,  n.] ;  corrupted  to  s^rtN  in  Judg.  1  31). 

Akzib  and  Mahalliba  do  not  occur  in  the  Amarna  letters  ; 
they  were  small  towns  probably  belonging  to  one  of  the 
neighbouring  principalities. 

4.  Kana  (mp,  Jos.  19  28)=  Eg.  Kand,  a  separate  principality 
in  the  Amarna  letters.     See  Kanah. 

5.  Tyre  (i^,  '  the  rock ' ;  old  Latin  Sarra),  on  a  rocky  island 
in  the  sea,  about  half  an  English  mile  (4  stadia)  from  the  shore, 
with  an  area  of  about  130  acres,  without  wells  or  vegetation, 
In  time  of  war,  when  the  mainland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
the  Tyrians  had  to  depend  on  water  from  cisterns  ;  in  ordinary 
times  the  water  supply  was  carried  over  in  boats,  as  is  already 
mentioned  in  pap.  Anastasi.  On  the  coast  was  a  suburb  which 
the  Greeks  called  Pak*tyros.  They  wrongly  supposed  the 
settlement  on  the  shore  to  be  older  than  that  on  the  island. 
The  local  name  was  Usu  or  Uzu  (Ass.  Ushu=  Eg.  Authu),  often 
mentioned  in  the  Amarna  tablets.  There  is  much  proba- 
bility in  the  suggestion  of  Pralek  and  Cheyne  (see  Esau, 
Hosah),  that  Usoos,  the  brother  of  Hypsuranios  of  Tyre  in 
Philo's  story,  the  man  who  first  ventured  to  sea  on  a  log,  is 
simply  the  eponym  of  Palaetyros. 

6._  Sarepta  (jiaix),  a  place  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  belonging 
toSidon(i  K.  17g)  =  Eg.  Zarpta,  Ass.  Sariptu,  not  mentioned  in 
the  Amarna  tablets.     Cp  Zarephath. 

7.  Sidon  (jTy),  the  greatest  of  the  Phoenician  or  '  Sidonian ' 
towns,  and  already  in  the  time  of  the  Amarna  letters  the 
principal  rival  of  Tyre,  with  a  harbour  secured  seawards  by  a 
range  of  rocks.     See  Sidon. 

1  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  from  very  early 
times  Byblos  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  (as  '  Kupna '),  and 
that  the  prescriptions  preserved  on  the  papyrus  Ebers  (written 
about  1550  B.C.)  mention  a  remedy  of  'a  Semite  from  Byblos '  in 
which  several  Semitic  loan-words  occur  (cp  WMM,  j%Lgyptiaca, 
77 &)•     See  Gebal  i. 
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8.  Berytus  (Biruta  in  the  pap.  Anastasi,  Birutu  and  [much 
more  frequently]  Biruna  in  the  Amarna  letters),  the  modern 
Beirut.  In  ancient  times  it  was  not  an  important  place.  In 
the  time  of  the  Amarna  letters  it  belonged  originally  to  the 
principality  of  Byblos,  and  afterwards  became  independent ;  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  OT  or  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

9.  Byblos  (Phcen.  Gebal;  see  Gebal,  i. ;  ^j,  Josh.  13  5 
1  K.  h  32  Ezek.  27  9,  Ass.  Gublu,  Egyptian  Kupna),  the  seat  of 
a  great  goddess,  'the  mistress  of  Byblos'  (Baaltis),  mentioned 
in  pap.  Anastasi  and  very  often  in  the  Amarna  letters.  Byblos 
stood  in  relation  with  Egypt  from  very  ancient  times  (see 
co'-  3733i  n-  *)>  and  always  was  one  of  the  principal  Phoenician 
towns  ;  it  was  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  shore  of  Mt. 
Lebanon  from  Beirut  northwards.  In  the  time  of  the  Armarna 
letters  it  was  lord  of  Berytos  and  of  two  other  places  on  the 
coast,  Sigata  and  Ambi.  Southwards  of  Byblos  runs  the  stream. 
Nahr  Ibr.lhlm,  the  ancient  Adonis,  associated  with  the  death 
of  Adonis  (q.v.,  §  2).  At  its  sources  lay  the  sacred  Apheka, 
psx,  Josh.  13  4  IS)  30  Judg.  1 31  (see  Aphek,  i).  The  town 
Tripolis  is  of  much  later  origin  (see  below,  §  21). 

10.  Arka  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Lebanon  range  on  the 
plain  of  the  Eleutherus  (Nahr  el-Keblr),  by  which  the  main 
road  led  from  the  coast  to  the  Orontes-valley.  This  route  is 
called  by  Thutmosis  III.  '  the  coast-road,'  by  which  he  attacks 
the  town  "Arkantu.  This  town  can  be  no  other  than  'Arka. 
In  the  Amarna  tablets  it  is  called  Irkata  and  has  its  own  king; 
the  Assyrians  call  it  Arka ;  only  Shalmaneser  II.  uses  the  older 
form  Irkanata.  In  the  OT  'the  Arkites,'  *p-iyn»  are  mentioned 
in  Gen.  10 17  (see  Arkite). 

11.  Simyra,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Eleutherus  plain 
(  =  Eg.  Zamar,  Ass.  Sumuri  and  Simirrd),  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  Amarna  tablets  ;  the  Simyrites,  no  an  in  Gen.  10 18  (see 
Zemarite). 

12.  Arados,  on  a  small  rock-island  opposite  Jebel  Nosairlye, 
in  position  and  importance  equal  to  Tyre,  and  already  in  the 
Egyptian  period  one  of  the  principal  seafaring  places  of  Syria. 
Its  Phoenician  name  was  "inn,  Arwad  (now  Ruad),  'illKiTi  Gen. 
10  18  Ezek.  278  n  =  Eg.  Aratu{t\  Ass.  A-rvada.  See  Arvad. 
Opposite  to  it  lay  a  place  called  by  the  Greeks  Antaradus 
(later  Tortosa,  now  Tartus) ;  farther  southwards,  Marat hus 
(now  'Amrit) belonged  to  its  territory.  Marathusacquired  import- 
ance and  independence  only  in  Hellenistic  times  (see  below,  §  22). 

13.  In  Gen.  10 17  between  the  people  of  'Arka  and  Arados  are 
mentioned  'yon,  'the  Sinites,'  the  inhabitants  of  Sin  (see 
Sinite).  This  town,  identified  by  Delitzsch  {Par,  282)  with 
Sianu  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  is  not  otherwise  known. 

The  names  of  the  dynasts  of  Tyre,  Byblos,  Arka,  in 
the  Amarna  letters  show  that  the  inhabitants  at  that  time 
were  Canaanites — i.  e. ,  Phoenicians.  For  Arados  we 
have  no  direct  proof ;  but  its  position  is  characteristic- 
ally Phoenician,  and  no  one  will  doubt  that,  as  in  later 
times  (in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  its  kings  have 
Phoenician  names),  so  already  in  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  inhabited  by  Phoenicians. 

The  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  began  the  conquests  of  Syria 

at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  short  time  after 

_.         the  final  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  (see  Egypt, 

ECTrtiaa  §§  53^  Thutmosis  L  was  the  first  who 
7"  •  -  overran  the  whole  of  Syria  to  the  banks  of 
dominion.  the  EupnrateSi  and  received  the  tribute  of 
its  dynasts.  His  son  Thutmosis  III.  (1503-1449),  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  had  to  begin  the  conquest  anew.  He 
first  defeated  the  Canaanites  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  and 
then  conquered  the  northern  parts  of  Syria.  Thutmosis 
III.  is  the  founder  of  the  great  Egyptian  empire.  Most 
of  the  Phoenician  towns  appear  to  have  acknowledged  his 
sovereignty  without  much  fighting  ;  only  Simyra  and 
Arados  had  to  be  taken  by  force.  Simyra  received  an 
Egyptian  garrison  and  became  the  principal  stronghold 
of  the  Egyptian  dominion  on  the  coast.  All  the  kings 
and  petty  princes  of  the  Syrian  and  Phoenician  towns 
became  vassals  of  Egypt ;  they  had  to  pay  tribute  and 
supply  provisions  for  the  Pharaoh  and  his  army  ;  their 
sons  were  educated  at  the  Egyptian  court  and  received 
their  principalities  from  the  hands  of  the  Pharaoh,  even 
if  they  succeeded  their  fathers.  Under  Amenophis  II. , 
who  suppressed  a  great  rebellion,  and  Thutmosis  IV. 
the  Egyptian  supremacy  remained  unshaken ;  but 
during  the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Amenophis  III., 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  its  strength  began  to 
decline ;  and  under  his  son  Amenophis  IV, ,  whose 
interests  were  absorbed  by  the  religious  reformation  he 
attempted  in  Egypt,  it  broke  down  altogether.  From 
the  north  the  Hittites  invaded  Syria  and  took  one  place 
after  another  ;  and  they  were  supported  by  the  nomads 
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of  the  desert,  and  by  many  of  the  local  dynasts  who 
longed  for  independence  (see  Hittites,  §§  8J\ ).  Among 
these,  Abdasirta  and  his  son  Aziru,  the  dynasts  of  the 
Amorites,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon,  took  a 
leading  position.  The  Phoenician  towns  were  divided  ; 
all  their  kings  tried  to  gain  as  much  as  they  could  for 
themselves,  but  they  all  pretended  to  be  faithful  vassals 
of  Egypt,  even  if  they  did  as  much  harm  to  its  interests 
as  was  possible  to  them.  The  Amarna  tablets  give  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  these  troubles.  We  see  that  Arados 
made  itself  independent ;  Simyra  was  conquered  and 
destroyed  by  Aziru  ;  the  king  of  Arka  was  slain  ;  the 
king  of  Sidon  supported  the  rebels,  in  spite  of  his  loyal 
letters,  while  Rib-hadad  of  Byblos  held  out  to  the  last  on 
the  Egyptian  side.  In  Tyre  the  king  and  his  wife  and 
children  were  slain  ;  but  here  the  Egyptians  gained  the 
supremacy  again,  and  the  new  king  Abimelech  proved 
a  faithful  vassal  like  Rib-hadad.  Both  were  pressed  hard 
by  the  rebels.  Usu  was  occupied  by  the  Sidonians,  who 
were  supported  by  a  fleet  from  Arados,  and  the  Tyrians 
on  their  island  suffered  severely  for  the  want  of  wood  and 
water.  Rib-hadad  lost  one  part  of  the  Byblian  territory 
after  another,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Byblos  had  to 
sell  their  sons  and  daughters  in  payment  of  the  pro- 
visions they  imported  from  the  sea.  At  last,  when 
Rib-hadad  had  gone  for  help  to  Berytus,  where  an 
Egyptian  officer  was  posted,  his  subjects  revolted,  shut 
the  gates  against  his  return,  and  joined  the  enemy.1 

In  the  religious  troubles  under  Amenophis  IV.  and 
his  successors,  the  Egyptian  power  in  Asia  was  reduced 
to  nothing.  Sethos  I.  (Setoy,  about  1350  B.C.)  had 
to  begin  the  conquest  anew.  He  slew  the  Bedouins, 
occupied  Palestine  and  southern  Phoenicia,  made  the 
Syrian  magnates  cut  trees  on  the  Lebanon  for  his 
buildings  in  Egypt,  and  fought,  as  it  seems,  with 
varying  success  against  the  Hittites.  Neither  Sethos, 
however,  nor  his  son  Ramses  II.,  in  spite  of  his 
victories,  was  able  to  subjugate  the  Hittites  and  the 
N.  of  Syria  again.  At  last  Ramses  II.  concluded  «* 
treaty  with  the  Hittites,  by  which  both  empires  re- 
cognised each  other  as  equals  and  became  friends. 
From  that  time  (about  1320)  onwards,  Palestine  and 
southern  Phoenicia  were  for  more  than  a  century  in  the 
possession  of  the  Egyptians.  The  boundary  seems  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  N.  of  Beirut, 
where  three  tablets  of  Ramses  II.  allude  to  his  victories 
and  fix  the  frontier ;  unfortunately,  they  are  in  very  bad 
preservation.  A  visit  which  the  king  of  Tyre  paid  to 
Egypt  is  mentioned  in  pap.  Anastasi  IV.  verso  6,  /.  3. 

The  peaceful  state  of  Syria  was  again  disturbed,  first 
by  the  decay  of  the  Egyptian  power  under  the  weak  suc- 
cessors of  Ramses  II.  and  by  the  internal  troubles  which 
led  to  the  rise  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  with  Setnekht 
and  Ramses  III.,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  similar  decay 
of  the  very  loosely  organised  Hittite  empire.  Then 
followed  the  great  invasion  of  Syria  by  a  migration  of 
peoples  from  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  who  came  both 
by  land  and  by  sea  ;  a  migration  about  which  some 
information  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Ramses  III.  (about  1200  B.C.),  who  defeated  the 
invaders  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  The  final  result  of 
this  migration  was  the  occupation  of  the  coast  of 
Palestine  by  the  Zakari  (in  Dor)  and  the  Philistines  (in 
Ashkelon  and  the  neighbouring  towns). 

The  empire  of  the  Hittites  henceforth  disappears  ;  it 
is  dissolved  into  a  great  number  of  smaller  states. 
Ramses  III.  still  maintained  a  part  of  Canaan  and 
fought  against  the  Amorites ;  but  under  his  feeble 
successors  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Asia  was 
again  reduced  to  nought,  although  they  never  gave  up 
the  claim  of  supremacy  over  Palestine  and  Phoenicia. 
We  possess  part  of  an  account  of  an  official  of  the 
temple  of  Anion  in  Thebes,2  who  was  sent  by  the  high 

1  For  the  chronology  of  Rib-hadad's  letters  see  Knudtzon  in 
Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie,  4  288  ff.  (1901). 

2  Published  by  Golenischeff,  Receuil  de  Travaux,  21,  1899  ; 
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priest  Hrihor  and  the  prince  of  Tanis  Smendes  (after- 
wards thefirst  king  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  about  1075 
B.C.),  to  Byblos  in  order  to  get  timber  from  Lebanon 
for  the  sacred  bark  of  the  god,  and  brought  a  statue  of 
the  god  with  him  for  his  protection.  The  Phoenicians 
still  regarded  the  great  god  of  Thebes  with  some  awe  ; 
nevertheless  the  Egyptian  messenger  was  received  with 
bad  grace  by  Beder,  prince  of  the  Zakari  of  Dor  [q.v. ), 
and  worse  still  by  Zekar-ba'al  prince  of  Byblos  (see 
Gebal  i. ).  The  latter  proved  that  neither  he  nor  his 
ancestors  had  been  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  when 
at  last  he  gave  the  timber  on  religious  grounds,  he  ex- 
acted the  promise  that  he  should  be  paid  for  it  on  the 
envoy's  return. 

The  father-in-law  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards,  in 
Rehoboam's  time,  Shishak,  the  first  Pharoah  of  the 
twenty-second  dynasty,  once  more  renewed  the  Egyptian 
campaign  to  Palestine,  but  only  with  momentary 
success.  Farther  northward  no  Egyptian  army  again 
penetrated  until  the  time  of  Pharaoh  Necho  in  608. 
There  was  no  dominant  power  in  Syria  either,  and  the 
invasion  of  Syria  by  Tiglath-pileser  I.  who  came  to 
Arados  and  hunted  in  the  Lebanon,  was  only  a  passing 
episode.  So  the  Phoenician  towns  were  left  to  them- 
selves ;  the  period  of  their  rise  and  greatness  begins, 
and  with  it  the  dominating  position  of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia. 

The  prosperity  of  Phoenicia  was  the  result  of  sea- 
trade  and  colonisation.  For  a  long  time,  scholars 
_,        .  .         were    inclined    to    put    the    beginning 

,      .  of  Phoenician  colonisation   into  much 

colonies 

earlier  times,   and  to  suppose  that  in 

the  second  millennium  B.C.  they  were  dominant  on  all 
the  islands  and  shores  on  the  ^Egean  sea.  We  have 
since  learnt,  however,  that  this  was  a.  mistake.  Cer- 
tainly the  Phoenicians  went  to  sea  as  early  as  in  the 
time  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  his  successors,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  numerous  remains  in  Greece  and  Egypt 
prove  that  there  was  a  lively  intercourse  between  the 
E.  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Mycenaean  period  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  Egyptian  empire ;  but  the 
Oriental  people,  which  at  this  time  was  most  nearly 
connected  with  Greece,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Kaft  ; 
and  we  know  now  that  this  was  not  Phoenicia,  but 
another  country  farther  to  the  W.  (cp  §1). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  of  the  Mycenaean 
time  (with  Crete  and  Argos  as  the  great  centres  of  their 
civilisation)  were  far  more  enterprising  than  scholars 
had  supposed;  they  came  to  the  E.  as  mercenaries, 
pirates,  and  tradesmen,  and  brought  their  wares 
(Mycenaean  pottery,  arms,  etc.)  to  Cyprus  and  Egypt. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  a  very  early  period 
(perhaps  in  connection  with  the  great  migration  under 
Ramses  III.)  they  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  (Pamphylia)and  in  Cyprus,  before  the  Phoenicians 
had  any  colonies  there.  In  the  time  of  the  Amarna 
tablets  there  were  no  Phoenician  colonies  ;  probably 
their  colonisation  did  not  begin  before  the  twelfth 
century,  and  it  never  reached  the  extent  which  used 
often  to  be  dreamt  of.  In  Cyprus  they  founded  Citium 
and  some  other  places  ;  but  to  the  ^Egean  sea  they 
always  came  only  as  traders  (as  we  see  in  Homer),  and 
never  possessed  more  than  a.  few  factories  (probably  on 
some  islands,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  etc.),  from 
which  they  carried  on  their  trade  with  the  Greeks. 
This  is  the  character  of  Phoenician  colonisation  gener- 
ally ;  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  Phoenician 
colonies  were  mercantile  settlements,  factories,  planted 
at  sheltered  points  of  the  coast,  or,  still  better,  on  a 
rocky  island  off  it,  like  the  towns  of  Phoenicia  itself. 

For  the  task  of  occupying  extensive  territories,  for 
subjugation  of  foreign  peoples  or  even  assertion  of 
political  supremacy  over  them,  the  Phoenician  cities 
were  not  powerful  enough  ;  they  did  not  even  possess 

cp  Erman,  '  Eine  Reise  nach  Phoenicien  im  elften  Jahrhundert 
vor  Chr.'  in  ZA}  vol.  38  (1900). 
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the  interior  of  the  country  adjacent  to  themselves. 
Never,  for  example,  could  such  an  idea  have  occurred 
to  them  as  that  of  bringing  a  people  like  the  Greeks  to 
a  condition  of  dependence.  The  history  of  Phoenician 
trade  and  colonisation  presents  many  analogies  with 
those  of  Portugal  and  Holland.  The  territory  dis- 
covered by  the  Phoenicians  and  opened  up  to  their 
commerce  was  much  too  large  to  be  acquired  by  them. 
As  a  rule  they  were  quite  satisfied  if  they  could  carry  on 
business  in  a  peaceful  way,  exchanging  the  native  raw 
products  for  the  articles  of  industry  and  luxury  pro- 
duced by  the  East ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  small 
settlements  they  possessed  furnished  a  sufficient  basis  of 
operations.  This  fully  explains  (i)  why  the  colonies 
continued  to  be  dependent  on  the  mother  country  ;  (2) 
how  it  came  about  that,  when  the  nation  within  whose 
territory  they  lay  gained  in  political  and  commercial 
strength,  these  colonies  could,  quite  easily  and  without 
a  struggle,  disappear  completely  and  leave  no  trace  (as 
for  example  on  the  .Ege.in,  and  for  the  most  part  also 
in  Sicily)  ;  {3)  how  it  was  that  their  influence  on  the 
nations  with  whom  they  had  dealings  was  always  so 
slight  and  for  the  most  part  limited  to  trade  trans- 
actions and  the  transmission  of  manual  dexterities. 

Colonisation  of  a  more  thorough  order,  out  of  which  sprang 
large  and  flourishing  new  commonwealths,  occurred  only  in 
Cyprus  and  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  Besides  this,  Gades, 
and  some  other  colonies  in  the  land  of  Tarshish — i.e.,  Southern 
Spain — ought  to  he  mentioned  here.  When  we  consider  the 
smallness  of  the  mother-country,  this  achievement  was  indeed 
of  itself  no  inconsiderable  performance,  rendered  possible  only 
by  the  fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  settlers  came  from  the 
Sy re-Palestinian  interior,  the  Phoenician  towns  in  many  cases 
supplying  only  the  leaders  and  mercantile  aristocracy  of  the  new 
community.  Occasionally  also,  as  the  legendary  story  of  the 
founding  of  Carthage  shows,  internal  disputes  may  have  led  to 
the  migration  of  the  defeated  party. 

All  the  Phoenician  colonies  were  anciently  regarded 
as  having  been  founded  from  Tyre,  and  so  far  as  the 
towns  of  Cyprus  and  North  Africa  are  concerned  this 
is  confirmed  by  all  our  other  information.  It  cannot  be 
shown  that  any  other  of  the  Phoenician  towns  planted 
colonies.1  We  shall  see  that  within  the  same  period 
Tyre  had  a  leading  position  also  in  home  politics. 

A  splendid  picture  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre  is  given 

by  Ezekiel2  (27).     The  prophet  represents  the  nations 

-  m     j        as  the  servants  of  Tyre  ;  but  this  is  only 

industrifi'     t0  heighten  the  impression  of  the  queenly 

city's   greatness.       It   is    plain    that    the 

Phoenicians  had  commercial  relations  with  countries  in 

which  they  neither  had  nor  could  have  any  colonies. 

Apart  from  Ezekiel,  and  from  the  evidence  of  Greek  writers, 
we  have  the  four  Greek  words  \ndiv  (run  3),  xpva'°'>  (pn)i  o96irq 
(p'^N),  and  TraAAooci's  (BUTD),  as  records  of  early  Phoenician  trade 
with  Greeks.  In  Egypt  we  are  told  of  a  'Tyrian  quarter'  at 
Memphis  (TuptW  arpaTOTreSov,  Herod.  2 112).  The  friendly 
relations  between  Hiram,  and  Solomon  (who  had  command  of 
the  harbours  of  Edom)  enabled  the  Phoenicians  to  carry  out 
(with  Solomon)  naval  expeditions  to  the  coasts  of  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  as  far  as  Ophir  (1  K.  9  26^  10  22). 
With  the  loss  of  Edom  this  field  of  activity  was  closed  ;  on  a 
later  attempt  of  the  men  of  Judah  to  reopen  it  see  Jehoshaphat. 
The  Phoenicians  had  also  an  overland  trade,  though 
this  was  less  important  than  the  waterborne.  First  in 
importance  as  Phoenician  marts  were  the  great  trading 
cities  of  Syria — Damascus,  Hamath,  etc.  It  is  certain, 
however,   that   Phoenician    merchants    had    also    direct 

1  Two  apparent  exceptions — (i.)  Leptis  between  the  two 
Syrtes,  the  founding  of  which  is  attributed  by  Sallust  (/up.  78) 
to  Sidonians  whom  internal  dissensions  had  driven  from  their 
home,  and  (ii.)  the  island  Oliaros  near  Paros  which  is  called  by 
Heraklides  Ponticus  in  Steph.  Byz.  SiSgjviW  airotKta—  are  to 
be  explained  by  the  extended  use,  mentioned  above,  of  the  name 
Sidonians.  Leptis,  which  Pliny  (5  76)  speaks  of  as  a  Tyrian 
settlement,  was  really  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  about 
5J2  B.C.  Nor  is  any  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  facts  that 
according  to  Steph.  Byz.  the  island  Melos  was  originally  called 
Byblis  from  its  mother  town,  and  that  Tarsus  (which  was  not 
Phoenician  at  all)  is  in  Dio  Chrysost.  (Or.  33  14)  represented 
as  being  colonised  from  Aradus,  not,  as  the  other  authorities 
have  it,  from  Argos. 

2  The  text  is  unfortunately  not  free  from  corruption  (see 
especially  w.  19  23).     See  Canneh,  Chilmad,  Javan,  §  1,  etc. 
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relations  with  regions  much  more  remote — Babylon. 
Nineveh,  and  various  trade  centres  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Armenia,  as  well  as  of  Arabia.  Detailed  information, 
beyond  what  is  known  of  ancient  oriental  commerce  in 
general,  is  wanting  here.  The  sketch  given  by  Ezekiel 
(27)  tells  us  only  that  all  the  peoples  there  enumerated 
brought  their  wares  to  the  Tyrians,  and  this  is  quite 
accurate.  It  does  not  often  occur  that  a  centre  of  sea 
trade  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  city  with  extensive  inland 
commerce.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
land  commerce  of  the  Semitic  world  was  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  Syrian  (Aramrr-an)  merchants,  and,  next  to 
these,  in  the  hands  of  Arabian  tribes  living  in  the  desert. 
It  was  by  this  agency  that  the  wares  of  the  Hast  were 
brought  to  Tyre  and  the  other  cities  of  Phoenicia,  where 
the  products  of  the  West,  and  of  the  native  industries 
of  Phoenicia,  were  received  in  exchange  for  them.  In 
particular  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that,  apart 
from  a  short-lived  attempt  under  Hiram,  the  Phoenicians 
never  themselves  brought  from  the  country  of  its  pro- 
duction the  frankincense  with  which  its  merchants 
supplied  the  Mediterranean  coasts  (Herod.  3107). 
Originally  the  incense- trade  was  from  hand  to  hand; 
but  afterwards,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  millen- 
nium B.C.,  the  S.  Arabian  tribes — the  Sabaeans,  and 
still  more  the  Minaeans — themselves  took  it  up  and 
sent  yearly  caravans  to  the  Mediterranean  centres  of 
civilisation. 

Herodotus  (1 1)  narrates  :  '  the  Phoenicians  as  soon  as 
they  had  arrived  on  the  Syrian  coast  from  their  original 
seat  on  the  shore  of  the  Erythsean  (Arabian)  Sea  at  once 
began  to  make  extensive  voyages,  and  exported  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  (i.e.,  according  to  the  terminology  of 
Herodotus,  Babylonian)  wares.'  The  picture  thus  given, 
though  anachronistic,  quite  accurately  expresses  the 
essential  features  of  Phcenician  trade.  Just  as  the  history 
of  the  Syrian  countries  and  the  course  of  their  civilisation 
was  determined  by  their  intermediate  position  between 
Babylon  and  Egypt,  the  two  great  foci  of  civilisation, 
so  also  it  was  from  these  countries  that  the  Syro- 
Phcenician  merchants  derived  not  only  many  of  their 
wares  but  also  above  all  the  patterns  from  which  they 
worked,  and  their  first  artistic  processes  and  methods. 

By  the  Greeks  the  Phoenicians  were  regarded  as  the  masters  of 
invention ;  not  only  glass-making  (cp  Glass,  §  1),  the  preparation 
of  purple  and  metal-work,  but  even  weights,  measures,  and  the  art 
of  writing  (see  Writing)  were  carried  back  to  them.  The  actual 
state  of  the  case  is  certainly  quite  otherwise  ;  not  one  of  these 
discoveries  was  of  Phcenician  origin.  All  these  conveniences  the 
Phoenicians  in  common  with  the  other  Syrian  peoples  borrowed ; 
but  they  carried  them  much  farther  after  the  appropriation. 

Although  the  Phcenician  cities  drew  t  large  pro- 
portion of  their  commercial  wares  from  the  interior, 
an  extensive  and  busy  native  industry  soon  arose. 
Phcenician  purple,  Phcenician  garments  in  colour,  and 
Phcenician  metal-work  were  specially  famous,  as  the 
Homeric  poems  abundantly  show  (see  //.  6289,  Od. 
I5415;  //.  2.3741,  Od.  46i8,  13288  15460,  //.II20).  In 
Od.  15 42s  Sidon  is  spoken  of  as  'rich  in  copper' 
(7roXi5xa\/cos).  Similarly  the  bronze  and  silver  paterce 
with  engraved  work  after  an  Egyptianising  style 
which  have  been  found  in  the  palace  of  Kalah 
(Nimrud),  at  Praeneste  in  Latium,  and  elsewhere,  are 
of  Phcenician  workmanship.  The  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, too,  frequently  mention,  in  catalogues  of  tribute, 
Phoenician  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  as  also  of  iron  and 
copper,  often  with  blue  and  red  enamel  (WMM,  As.  u. 
Eur.  306). 

The  character  of  the  Phcenician  merchant  nation,  so 
receptive,  so  practical  and  soberminded,  is  nowhere 
more  strikingly  seen  than  in  the  region  of 
8.  Art.  art  The  qUestjon  as  to  the  essential  nature 
of  Phcenician  art  has  for  long  been  one  of  the  most 
burning  and  difficult  in  the  whole  field  of  archteology. 
The  difficulty  lay  partly  in  the  fact  that  until  now 
from  Phoenicia  itself  only  a  very  few  monuments, 
none  at  all  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  Persian  period, 
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have  come  down  to  us.  The  chief  trouble,  however, 
was  created  by  the  investigators  themselves,  who  set 
out  in  search  of  a  '  Phoenician  style '  and  could  not 
find  one.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  very  simple  ; 
we  are  now  able  to  say  very  positively  that  there  never 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  Phoenician  style.  Phoenician 
art,  like  that  of  Syria  in  general,  simply  exhibits  in 
combination  the  motifs  derived  by  it  from  a  variety  of 
quarters  (in  the  first  instance  mainly  from  Babylon  and 
Egypt),  without  any  attempt  at  fusing  them  into  any 
higher  essential  unity. 

The  stele  of  king  Yehawmelek  of  Byblos  (Persian  period) 
represents  the  king,  in  Persian  dress  and  bearing,  before  a  seated 
goddess  who  is  exactly  reproduced  after  the  pattern  of  Isis  and 
Hathor  with  cow's  horns  and  the  sun-disk  upon  her  head.  Over 
her  Viead  hovers,  as  in  all  Egyptian  steles,  the  winged  sun- 
disk  (Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art  in  Phoenicia,  l6g,  fig.  23).  This 
is  typically  Phoenician.  A  stele  of  Marathus  exhibits  a  god  in 
Egyptian  dress,  wearing  an  Egyptian  helmet  with  the  urasus 
serpent,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  an  Egyptian  hooked  sword. 
With  his  left  hand  he  holds,  in  Assyrio-Babylonian  fashion,  a 
lioness  by  the  legs  ;  his  feet  rest  upon  a  lioness  who  in  turn  stands 
upon  a  hill-like  pedestal— ?notifs  which  Hittite-Asiatic  art  de- 
veloped still  further  from  Babylonian  models.  Above  the  god 
hover  two  Egyptian  emblems  ;  the  moon  (crescent,  with  full  moon 
shown  within)  and  the  winged  sun-disk  (op.  cit.  2  11,  fig.  7). 

A  few  examples  may  be  given  of  the  way  in  which 
borrowed  artistic  symbols  were  so  modified  as  to  lose 
their  original  meaning.  The  Egyptian  emblem  of  the 
moon  became  a  half-moon,  with  the  sun  or  a  star  above 
it ;  the  sphinx  became  womanlike  in  form  ;  the  urasus 
serpents    dependent    from    the  winged    sun-disk    were 

changed  into  a  bird's  tail  ;    out  of  the  cross 

the  symbol  Q^    so  familiar  on   Phoenician   seals    and 


f 


grew 


Carthaginian  steles,  having,  apparently,  arms  and  legs 
added  to  it.  In  decoration,  however,  Phoenician  art 
(and  Syrian  art  generally)  shows  a  certain  independence 
in  its  employment  of  flower-like  ornaments  —  lotos 
blossoms  and  rosettes  —  or  of  ornaments  taken  from 
the  animal  world,  such  as  heads  of  wild  goats,  oxen, 
lions,  and  so  forth.  In  this  field  a  decorative  '  Western- 
Asiatic  '  mixed  style  was  developed,  which,  as  already 
indicated,  began  to  exert  an  influence  on  Greek  art  from 
the  ninth  century  onwards. 

For  the  rest,  the  art  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  follows 
the  'fashion,'  that  is,  the  ruling  power.  In  the  second 
millennium  B.C.  Egyptian  models  prevail ;  with  the  rise 
of  Assyrian  ascendancy,  Assyrio-Babylonian  motifs  come 
more  strongly  into  play ;  and  these  in  their  turn  had  to 
give  place  to  the  influence  of  Persia.  Alongside  of  these 
Asiatic  models,  however,  from  the  sixth  century  onwards, 
the  influence  of  Greek  art  made  itself  increasingly  felt, 
and  had  already  become  predominant  within  the  Persian 
period,  in  the  first  instance  in  the  technique  {e.g.,  in 
coins),  and  soon  afterwards  in  motif  as  well. 

In  one  department  the  Phoenicians  maintained  their 
superiority — that  of  navigation.      Even  in  Xenophon's 

9    Navigation    time'  when  the  Greeks-  especially  the 
&  '  Athenians,  had  long  been  keen  rivals 

of  the  Phoenicians  by  sea,  and  had  defeated  them  in 
naval  battles,  a  great  Phoenician  merchantman  was  re- 
garded as  a  pattern  of  order  and  of  practical  outfitting 
(Xen.  (Ec.  8n);  and  still  later  even  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  arts  of 
seamanship  (xvi.  2  23).  When  Sennacherib  caused  Syrian 
carpenters  to  build  him  a  fleet  upon  the  Tigris  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  Babylonians,  he  manned  it  with 
Tyrian,  Sidonian,  and  Greek  (Cyprian)  sailors,  just  as 
Alexander  brought  Phoenician  ships  to  Thapsacus  on 
the  Euphrates  for  his  projected  Arabian  campaign 
(Arr.  vii.  19  3).  When  the  Egyptians  under  Psam- 
metichus  and  Necho  brought  together  a  fleet  it  consisted 
mainly  of  Phoenicians  ;  and  it  was  by  Phoenicians  that, 
under  Necho,  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  ac- 
complished (Herod.  442).  In  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  the 
Phoenicians  (and  of  these  the  Sidonians)  supplied  the 
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best  vessels  (Herod.  7 96).  The  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Persians  was  pre-eminently  a  struggle  between 
the  sea-power  of  Greece  and  that  of  Phoenicia. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  Phoenician 
religion. 

The  Phoenicians  applied  to  their  gods  the  term  *Him x 

less    frequently  than  the  longer   form,    'alonim    (so  in 

_  ..    .  the    inscriptions    of    Eshmunazar    and 

10.  Religion:   yehawmelek),  fern,  'alonot  (in  Plautus), 

underlying     -us-  ^  Jn  Heb   the  plu>  ^^  and  in 

conceptions.  Aram_  t^e  lengthened  form  ildh,  came 
to  be  the  forms  in  common  use  (cp  Names,  §  114/). 
The  general  word  for  '  goddess  '  in  the  Semitic  dialects 
is  either  Hat  (cp  below)  or  ' Altar  (Bab.  istar)  ;  but  the 
Phoenicians  employed  exclusively  the  form  %AHart, 
'Astoret  (with  the  feminine  terminations  added  to  the 
feminine  word). 

Like  other  Semites,  they  believed  that  these  divine 
powers  can  enter  into  relations  with  human  communities, 
and  that  when  they  do  so  they  accord  them  their  pro- 
tection and  live  a  common  life  with  their  clients.  They 
bestow  blessing,  prosperity,  and  victory,  grant  increase 
of  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  of  the  field,  and  in  return 
have  a.  share  in  all  that  their  worshippers  acquire  or 
enjoy,  above  all  in  the  common  meal  and  in  the  spoil. 
In  this,  essentially,  do  worship  and  sacrifice  consist  (cp 
Sacrifice).  The  tutelary  deities  are  the  lords  and 
kings  of  the  community  which  worships  them  ;  the 
community  and  each  individual  member  of  it  are  their 
servants  or  handmaidens  or  even  their  Metoikoi  {ger, 
very  common  in  Phoen.  proper  names),  their  proteges, 
taken  up  and  cared  for  by  them.     [Cp  Stranger.] 

Connected  with  this  is  the  idea  that  the  gods  are  the  blood- 
relations  of  their  worshippers — an  idea  which  the  Phoenicians 
shared  with  the  rest  of  the  Semites,  as  is  shown  in  the  proper 
names  which  designate  an  individual  as  the  brother  or  sister, 
father  or  mother,  son  or  daughter  of  the  divinity  (see  Abi-, 
Ammi-,  Names  in,  etc.).  These  names,  however,  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence  among  the  Phoenicians ;  the  idea  that 
underlies  them  had  plainly  ceased  to  be  intelligible. 

The  gods  manifest  themselves  to  men  in  objects  the 
most  diverse.  Not  unfrequently  in  rocks  and 
mountains  ;  thus  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
conspicuous  headland  between  Byblos  and  Tripolis 
('Theouprosopon'),  plainly  represents  the  Phoenician 
Pinuel;  see  Penuel.  Near  Theouprosopon  there  is  a 
dedicatory  inscription  to  Zeus  (Renan,  Miss,  eri  Phin. 
146),  obviously  the  El  of  the  headland.  Another  form 
of  manifestation  was  in  trees  and  animals,  especially  in 
serpents.  Still  more  prevalent,  and  manifestly  also  of 
greater  antiquity,  is  the  idea  that  the  god  has  taken  up 
his  abode  in  movable  stones  or  bits  of  wood.  These 
are  veritable  fetishes,  which  can  be  carried  about  every- 
where, and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  divinity  in  the 
primitive  nomad  stage  could  accompany  the  tribe  on  its 
wanderings.  Such  '  animated  stones '  were  supposed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  were  called  by  the 
Phoenicians  /3a tnJXia — i.e.,  bait-el,  'God's  house'  ;  cp 
Jacob's  pillar  at  Bethel2  (see  Massebah).  These 
stones  may  originally  perhaps  have  remained  unhewn  ; 
but  in  later  times  it  became  usual  to  give  them  a 
certain  form — either  a.  cone,  or  an  obelisk  with  a 
pyramid- shaped  head,  or  even  a  simple  stele. 

Such  'set-up '  stones  were  to  be  found  in  every  cult 3  and  at 
every  altar  ;  they  form  the  most  usual  dedicatory  offering  to  the 

1  More  particularly  in  the  names  'AbcFelim  ('Aj36tjai/ao9, 
Renan,  Miss,  en  Phen.  709,  in  meaning  identical  with  'Abd'alonim 
'AfJ&a\iavviJ.os),  servant  of  the  gods;  Amat'ellm,  maidservant 
of  the  gods,  Mattanellm  (gift  of  the  gods,  cp  Muthunilim,  CIL 
8  10525),  Katb'ellm,  dog  of  the  gods  (CIS  1 49 ;  abbreviated  to 
kalba,  ib.  52). 

2  Cp  Philo  Bybl.  fr.  2,  19,  where  the  baitylia  are  spoken  of 
as  an  invention  of  Uranos ;  Damascius  (Fit  Isid.,  ed.  Wester- 
mannjap.  Didot],  94,  203)  has  it  that  tuv  £cutuAiW  a\\ov  &K\<? 
avaKeto-dai  9eu>,  Kp6vy,  Ati,  'HAta>,  tols  aAAois.  Hence  batulus, 
a  species  of  magic  stone,  in  Pliny  (37  135  etc.). 

*  Thus  from  the  coins  of  Byblos  we  know  of  the  cones  in  the 
court  of  the  great  temple,  where  the  goddess  of  the  town  had 
her  seat,  and  similar  objects  were  to  be  found  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos,  which,  though  Greek,  was  strongly 
influenced  by  Phoenicia. 
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divinity.  By  the  Phoenicians,  as  by  the  Hebrews  and  other 
Canaanites,  they  were  called  massi-bath  (cp  CIS  1 44— a 
massebah  at  Kition  dedicated  to  Eshmun  ;  for  votive  and  burial 
steles,  as  in  the  Piraeus  Inscr.,  see  Rev.  Arch.  3  ser.  11  5  ;  CIS 
1 116  etc.)  or,  otherwise,  nasib  {CIS  I139—  a  nasib  at  Kition 
dedicated  to  Baalsbamem  ;  cp  the  Malkiba'al  steles  [see  below] ; 
Steph.  Byz.,  s.v.  NiVijSi?  [called  Nao-i)3is  by  Philo,  8]; 
(njjLtaiVet  5e,  <lis  <f>T)cri  <KAo)f,  Nao"t£is  ran  cmjAas  ;  o  fie  Oupactos 
ve'ertjSis,  ^Tjcri,  (T)jju.ai.Vei  tt)  Hfoiviieuiv  0wv]7  Ai'0oi  avyKeiy.evoi 
ovii.$Qf>T)Toi, — in  other  words,  cairns  or  stone-heaps  like  the  Gr. 
epjuara,  out  of  which  on  a  precisely  similar  manner  arose  the 
hewn  Herman  or  symbols  of  Hermes).  Another  name  is 
Hamman,  which  in  Phoenician  must  have  been  quite  current 
(see  below);  it  occurs  also  in  OT  (Is.  17  8  279,  etc.)  in  con- 
junction with  the  Asherim  ;  so  too  in  Palmyra.  The  name  is 
probably  identical  with  the  'A/A/Ltovrti?  of  the  Phu-nician 
temples,  from  whose  mystic  inscriptions,  according  tn  I'hilo 
(15)1  Sanchuniathon  derived  his  wisdom.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  uncertain  ;  Hammanim  in  the  OT  is  best  translated 
'harnmfm-pillars.'1  Stone-cones  of  the  kind  described  are 
often  found  delineated  in  the  Carthaginian  sides,  also  upon 
a  stele  from  Libybaeum  {CIS  1  \y:.).     Cp  M  asmcuah. 

In  close  association  with  the  stone-pillar  we  find  the 
erected  pole,  or  the  tree-stump,  precisely  as  in  the 
Grecian  cultus.  This  is  called  Asherah  (mtrN*)  as  in 
Hebrew  (see  Asherah).  Copies  of  it  in  clay  are  very 
often  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Cyprus. 

A  representation  of  a  goddess,  in  clay,  has  been  found  in 
Cyprus,  sitting  within  the  tree-trunk  of  Ashera  (cp  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter,  A't/'v-v,  1  171  ;  2  Tab.  17  2),  and  we  hear  in  the  in- 
scription of  Ma'sub  of  '  the  Astarte  in  the  Ashera.'  The  word 
Asherah  might  therefore  be  used  as  a  divine  name.  The  only 
known  instance  of  this,  however,  is  Abd-aSrat  (also  Abd-a§irta)  in 
the  Amarna  letters,  where  Asrat  is  always  written  with  the  deter- 
minative sign  of  deity. 

A  variety  of  these  poles  may  plainly  be  seen  in 
Carthage  steles ;  and  closely  associated  with  them, 
perhaps,  are  the  quickly  fading  flowers  and  rootless 
plants  of  the  Adonis  gardens  at  the  Adonis  festival  {cp 
Adonis). 

As  to  the  origin  of  these  modes  of  worship,  Philo  (28) 
relates  that  Usoos  the  brother  of  Hypsouranios  of  Tyre 
(cp  below,  §  12),  after  a.  sea  voyage  on  a  tree-trunk, 
erected  two  steles  to  the  Fire  and  the  Wind,  worship- 
ping them  and  making  an  offering  of  the  blood  of 
beasts.  After  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  staves 
were  consecrated  to  them,  the  steles  adored,  and  their 
memory  commemorated  in  a  yearly  feast.  These  staves 
and  steles  are  the  Asherim  and  Massebahs  or  Hammdnim 
— in  the  first  instance  doubtless,  in  Philo's  view,  some 
specially  holy  and  ancient  objects  in  Tyre. 

When  a  people  becomes  settled,  not  only  does  it 
itself  undergo  a  change  as  it  accommodates  itself  to  the 
land  which  it  tills,  the  city  it  inhabits,  the  mountains 
and  streams  of  its  chosen  home ;  its  gods  also  no 
longer  continue  the  same.  They  too  abandon^  their 
nomadic  life,  settle,  and  become  the  lords  of  the  soil 
upon  which  they  are  worshipped. 

Thus  an  El  or  Hat  (or  Astarte)  becomes  the  ba'al  or 

bdalat  of  -    definite  locality,   the  god  or    goddess    of 

..  «  ,  __-,i.i_  j.  some  particular  town  or  hill.  Such 
11.  Gods  without  ,-  ■   .;.  .      r),       .  . 

„  divinities    are    many    in    Phoenicia. 

proper  names.    Thus  the  ,  god  of'sidon.  is  called 

'Baal-sidon'  (CIS  i.  3  18  [Eshmunazar],  Inscr.  of 
Pirreus,  Rev.  Arch.  3  ser.  11 5  ;  on  the  gods  of  Tyre 
see  below).  The  'goddess  of  Byblos'  is  invoked  as 
'  the  mistress,  the  Ba'alat  of  Gebal '  ( CIS  1 1,  cp 
Gebal,  i).  Rib-hadad  too  gives  her  this  title  in  all  his 
letters  (the  name  is  always  written  ideographically). 
In  Karthadast  (Kition)  of  Cyprus  the  peuple  worship 
the  god  of  the  Lebanon  on   the   mainland  opposite,  as 

1  Baal-hamman  was  the  chief  deity  of  Punic  N.  Africa 
(found  also  in  Libybaeum,  CAS"  1  138).  He  is  the  god  of  the 
ham  man-stele  in  which  he  had  his  abode,  and  the  steles 
dedicated  to  him  frequently  bear  the  enigmatical  name  "y& 
tJHDTO  (CIS  1 123  147  194  195  380  ;  Hadrumetum,  9).  Similarly 
the  god  Melki'aStart  in  Umm  el-'Aw.lmid,  S.  of  Tyre  (CAS"  18) 
and  in  the  neighbouring  Ma'sub  are  designated  El-hamman, 
His  female  counterpart  is  'the  Astarte  in  the  Asherah  of  El- 
ham  rrun.'  Melki'astart  is  in  fact  the  El-hamman.  The  numen 
occupying  his  ham?7idn-\>'\\\a.T  (Ba'al-hamman)  is  naturally  his 
inferior,  who  in  turn  has  an  Asherah  in  which  dwells  a  female 
being,  an  Astarte. 
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•Baal-libanon,  their  lord'  (CIS  Is).1  Among  the  hills 
behind  Sidon  there  occurs  a  Zet)s  6p€ios — i.e.,  a 
mountain-god  pure  and  simple— to  whom  in  an 
inscription  (Renan,  Miss.  397)  two  lions  are  dedicated. 

A  god  can  also  take  his  name  from  specified 
attributes  ascribed  to  him  at  a  particular  place  of 
worship,  or  from  his  association  with  some  particular 
religious  object  or  custom. 

A  well-known  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  Baal-Berith 
[q.v.]  at  Shechem  :  there  was  also  a  'god  of  dancing '  (Lat. 
Jupiter  Balmarcodes,  Gk.  BaAjudp/cw?  Kot'pai/09  Kto^uv),  a  god 
worshipped  with  festal  dances  at  the  sanctuary  of  TJer  el- 
Kal'a  in  the  mountains  behind  Berut  (cp  CIG  4536,  CIL  3  155, 
Clur.-Ganneau,  Rev.  dArch.  Orient.  K2  \o\  ff.  ;  Euting,  SB  A  W, 
1887,  p.  407,  no.  129).  Most  renowned  of  all  is  Baal-hamman 
(stt;  above,  §  10). 

All  these  gods  and  goddesses  are  strictly  nameless, 
and  are  merely  powers  possessing  a  specified  sphere  of 
influence.  So  also  with  Ba'al-sarnOm  (see  below,  §  12). 
There  is  no  god  Ba'pl  and  goddess  Ba'alat.  It  is  only 
very  rarely  that  a  genuine  proper  name  occurs  at  all. 
The  God  of  Tyre  (Ba'al  Sor)  indeed  bears  the  name 
Melkart  (cp  §  12)  ;  but  even  this  is  really  no  proper 
name  but  a  compound  of  Melek  Karl,  king  of  the  city. 
For  worshippers,  the  god  of  their  home,  or  of  the 
temple  which  they  frequent,  is  '  the  Ba'al '  or  '  the 
Ba'alat '  without  qualification,  and  in  ordinary  life  no 
other  phraseology  is  used  (cp  1  K.17^) 

There  is  no  need  to  specify  what  particular  god  is  intended. 
It  is  (juite  usual,  therefore,  to  give  children  such  .names  as 
Hanniba'al,  'favour  of  Baal';  "Azru-ba'al,  'help  of  Ba'al'; 
Ba'al'azar,  'Ba'al  helps' ;  Ba'al-haniin,  '|Baal  is  favourable  ' ;  'Abd- 
Ba'al,  'servantof  Baal' ;  Adoni-Ba'al,  '  Baal  is  lord,'  etc.  Inthese 
cases  the  giver  as  a  rule  has  in  his  mind  some  such  god  as 
Ba'al-hamman,  Ba'al-Samen,  Ba'al-sidon,  or  the  like.  Often 
enough  too,  the  god's  name  falls  away  altogether,  and  we  get 
such  names  as  Hanan  or  Hanno,  'Abdu,  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  ultimately,  this  should 
have  given  rise  to  the  feeling  that  there  was  an  absolute 
god  Ba'al  of  whom  the  individual  Ba'alim  are  only 
forms.  This  feeling  must  have  developed  greatly  in 
Babylonia,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  among  the 
AraniEeans,  where  Bel,  Aram.  B'el,  actually  became  the 
proper  name  of  a  definite  deity.  It  found  its  way  into 
Phoenicia  as  well.  In  the  first  instance  foreigners 
naturally  formed  the  belief  that  there  was  a  single 
Phoenician  deity  Ba'al.  The  Egyptians  took  over  his 
cult  and — in  the  new  kingdom — worshipped  him  as 
identical  with  Sutekh  (Set).  The  Greeks  always  desig- 
nate him  by  his  Aramaic  name  as  Belos,2  and  identify 
him  with  Zeus, — and  rightly,  for  everywhere  the  Baal 
of  a  place  is  the  highest  god  of  its  proper  pantheon. 
Similarly  they  explained  BaaXrls  (so  Philo,  225)  or  BrjXdts 
(Melito  in  Cureton,  Spic.  Syr.  44  ;  Hesych.)  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  goddess  of  Byblos.  At  last  the 
Phoenicians  themselves  followed  the  example,  at  least 
in  their  system  of  the  gods — the  idea  is  found  in  Philo. 
In  the  native  inscriptions  indeed,  and  so,  we  may  infer, 
in  their  worship,  it  never  found  a  place  ;  only  one 
Greek  inscription,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Antara- 
dos,  mentions  an  altar  of  Bt}\o?  ;  here  doubtless  the 
Syrian,  not  the  Phoenician,  deity  is  intended  (Renan, 
op.  cit.  104). 

Ba'alat  is  never  employed  in  the  formation  of  proper 
names,  and  is  indeed  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence 
anywhere  ;  to  denote  the  feminine  divinity  the  name 
Astart  is  ordinarily  used.  In  the  religious  conception, 
indeed,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two,  only 
Astarte  needs  no  complement  of  the  name  of  a  place  ; 
but  the  Astarte  in  the  Asherah  of  El-hamman  mentioned 

1  In  Philo27  these  gods  appear  as  mighty  primaeval 
men,  from  whom  the  mountains  which  they  occupy  (uic 
eKpdrrnrav)  took  their  names.  Thus  the  Lebanon,  Antilibanus, 
Kasius,  mount  TSpaOv. 

2  It  may  here  be  remarked  once  for  all  that,  later,  the 
Aramaic  form  crept  into  use  in  all  divine  names.  Philo  has 
only  the  form  BrjAo?.  A  late  inscription  from  Berytus  (Lebas, 
III.  1854^)  presents  both  forms  in  the  two  contiguous  names 
'A0iS)37jAov  and  'O^ep/SaAov.  In  Africa  the  pronunciation  ba'al 
alone  is  found  :  cp  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  etc.  Sery.  ad  Mn. 
I729;  '  Saturnus  .  .  .  lingua  punica  Bal  deus  dicitur.'  The 
identification  of  Kronos  and  Ba'al  is  rare. 
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above    might    equally   well   have  been   called  bdalath 
hd-asherah. 

The  Greeks  were  quite  correct  when  for  the  most  part  they 
applied  the  designation  Astarte  to  the  goddess  of  Byblos  (Cic. 
Nat.  Dear.  359,  Plut.  de  Is.  15).  In  Tyre  Hiram  I.  built  a 
temple  to  Astarte  (Menander  ap.  Jos.  c.  Ap,  1  18,  cp  Philo 
224).  Ituba'al  I.  was  priest  of  Astarte  before  he  became 
king.  In  Sidon  Astarte  is  the  principal  divinity  (so  throughout 
the  OT  ;  similarly,  e.g.,  Lucian,  Dea  Syr.  4).  The  Kings  Esh- 
munazar  I.  and  his  son  Tabnitare  priests;  the  latter's  sister,  the 
queen  -mother  Am'astart,  is  priestess  of  Astarte  (cp  inscr.  of 
Tabnit  and  Eshm.  II.);  the  king  Bod'aStart  raised  a  building 
to  her  (C/S  1  4).  By  the  side  of  the  goddess  o£  the  city  we 
find  also  in  Sidon  an  '  Astarte  of  the  Baal  of  Heaven '  (see 
below).  From  what  we  know  we  may  presume  that  all  the 
Phoenician  towns  had  an  Astarte  as  tutelary  deity. 

Alongside  of  Astarte  is  found  the  name  Hat,  'goddess' 
(cp  above).  Hat  had  her  priests  in  Carthage  [CIS 
I243/!),  and,  under  the  name  'the  lady  Hat,'  a  temple 
in  Sulci.  On  the  other  hand,  El  is  never  found  as  the 
designation  of  any  definite  deity,  and,  even  in  personal 
names,  occurs  only  in  inscriptions  from  Byblos,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  usage1  (cp 
Names,  §  25).  The  same  remark  applies  to  'adon, 
'  lord. '  The  true  name  of  the  god  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Adonis  [^.v.]  is  undiscovered.  Perhaps  he 
remained  nameless  in  the  cultus,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  case  is  similar  with  El.  The  ancients,  indeed, 
have  much  to  tell  us  of  El  (whom  they  identify  with 
Kronos).  Philo  informs  us  that  'HAos  was  made  with 
four  wings,  of  which  two  are  at  rest  and  the  other  two 
outstretched  ;  also,  he  had  two  eyes  open  and  two 
closed,  so  as  to  show  that  in  sleeping  he  also  waked 
and  in  resting  flew.  Upon  his  head  he  wore  (after  the 
Egyptian  manner)  two  feathers.  From  this  description 
De  Vogue"  (Milanges  d'  Arch.  OiQfnt.  109)  has  identi- 
fied him,  perhaps  rightly,  upon  Phoenician  seals.  His 
first  seat  was  at  Byblos  ;  later  he  presented  Byblos  to 
Baaltis,  Berytus  to  Poseidon  and  the  Cabiri.  In 
conformity  with  this,  we  find  in  Steph.  Byz.  the 
founding  of  Byblos  and  Berytus  ascribed  to  Kronos. 
Thus  the  El  of  Byblos  is  probably  one  of  the  gods 
of  the  Byblos  district.  Accordingly  El  forms  an  ele- 
ment of  the  name  of  the  king  of  Byblos,  Elpa'al 
{Sys^N).  known  to  us  from  coins  ;  and  also  probably, 
in  spite  of  the  elision  of  k.  in  Sa*y.  "EvuXos  (Arrian, 
ii.  156) — i.e.,  'Am el,  '  Eye  of  EL'  In  this  case  El  (as 
Baal  elsewhere)  must  be  regarded  as  the  abbreviation 
of  some  fuller  divine  name.  But  a  similar  El  must  also 
have  been  worshipped  in  other  towns.  It  is  stated  by 
Philo  (ii.  18 24;  fr.  34/.)  that  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Kronos,  and  the  Greek  historians  constantly 
speak  of  Kronos  as  the  god  to  whom  in  Phoenicia, 
Carthage,  and  Sardinia,  children  were  sacrificed.-  This 
Kronos  is  certainly  El,  who,  according  to  Philo, 
offered  up  his  only  son  leovS  (cp  Isaac,  §  3)  in  time 
of  famine  to  his  father  Uranos,  and  also  killed  his  son 
Sadidos  and  a  daughter.  Whether  there  was  a  separate 
El  in  every  individual  town,  or  whether  he,  too,  had  a 
no  longer  ascertainable  proper  name  (such  perhaps  as 
El-Hamman  Melki'astart )  we  cannot  say. 

As  man's  civilisation  and  culture  advance,  the  great 
cosmical  forces,  on  which  the  course  of  the  world 
depends,  acquire  for  him  increasing  interest  and  im- 
portance. At  first  the  community  of  worship  takes  no 
account  of  them  at  all.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  it  is 
thought,  roll  on  in  their  courses  unconcerned  about 
men  ;  the  seasons  come  and  go  whether  man  sacrifices, 
or  refrains  from  sacrificing,  to  the  celestial  powers  by 
whom  these  changes  are  ordered.      It  is  on  the  local 

■*  On  the  other  hand  in  Syrian  territory  a  god  *?n  is  found  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Zenjirli  and  Gerjin,  among  the  gods  of 
Ja'udi,  but  always  mentioned  after  the  god  Hadad.  Along 
with  El  is  named  the  god  Rkb-'el  (pronunciation  unknown), 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  divinity  of  Sam'al  (Bauinschrift 
ed.  Sachau,  SBA  IV,  1S96,  p.  1051)  and  bears  the  title  n'3  SjD> 
'  lord  of  the  house  '  (inscr.  of  Panamu)  [cp  WRS,  Rel.  Sem.  94  n.  ]. 

2  Plato,  Minos,  315;  Diodor.  1386  ^014;  cp  Justin,  186; 
Plut.  de  super st.  13 ;  Porphyr.  de  abstin.  256 ;  Suidas, 
5apSaeios  ye'Aa)s  =  schol.  Od.  20  302,  etc. 
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powers  who  stand  under  these  greater  powers  that  the 
prosperity  a  man  desires  in  his  own  immediate  circle 
and  in  the  home  depends  —  fruitfulness  of  field  and 
flock,  success  in  trade,  victory  in  war.  To  these 
local  deities  prayers  are  made  and  sacrifices  offered, 
and  to  them  the  grateful  worshipper  returns  thanks 
when  the  god  has  '  heard  his  voice  and  blessed  him,'  as 
the  standing  formula  in  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  runs. 
Hence  these  local  gods  live  with,  and  in,  nature,  like 
the  'Lord'  worshipped  at  Byblos  {see  Adonis),  who 
according  to  the  legend,  was  killed  while  hunting  the 
boar  far  up  in  Lebanon,  near  the  fountain  of  'Afka, 
whereupon  the  spring  became  red  with  his  blood 
(Lucian,  I.e.). 

Similar  religious  observances  are  met  with  elsewhere 
also.  In  Tyre  the  awaking  (Hyep&is  ;  Menand. ,  ap. 
Jos.  c.  Ap.  1 18,  §  119)  of  Melkart-Heracles  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Macedonian  month  Peritios  (Feb. -March, 
according  to  the  Tynan  calendar ;  cp  Gutschmid, 
Kl.  Schr.  4474^)  ;  his  death  in  the  West  occurs  in 
colonial  legends.  In  other  places  the  gods  are  associ- 
ated with  other  elements.  Thus  the  god  of  Berytus 
doubtless  a  '  Baal  Berut,'  is  treated  as  god  of  the  sea 
(Poseidon;  Philo,  225).  A  Poseidon,  to  whom  offerings 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  is  found  also  in  Carthage 
(Diod.  1383,  Polyb.  79);  but  the  name  by  which  he  was 
there  called  is  not  known.  Similarly,  in  Sidon  honour 
was  paid  to  a.  6a\da<no$  Zei/s  (Hesych. ,  s.v. ).  In 
Berytus,  according  to  Philo  (2n  172527),  he  has  associ- 
ated with  him  seven  other  gods,  the  sons  of  Sydyk,  'the 
righteous'  (2  n  20 — i.e.,  pns),  the  discoverers  and  patrons 
of  navigation,  called  the  Kabiri,  '  great  gods. '  We  know 
that  their  worship  also  reached  Greece ;  but  its  Phoenician 
form  is  quite  obscure. 

No  such  deities  are  found  upon  the  inscriptions ;  perhaps  we 
should  identify  them  with  the  Phoenician  Pataikoi  mentioned  by 
Herod.  (3  37),  dwarf- like  images  placed  at  the  bows  of  the 
ships  (see  Castok  and  Pollux)— modifications  of  the  grotesque 
Besa  (Bes)  figures  (which  the  Egyptians  of  the  New  Kingdom 
borrowed  from  the  Semites  and  prized  so  highly)  which  appear 
so  frequently  upon  Phoenician  monuments.1 

When,  with  the  advance  in  civilisation,  the  good 
things  of  life  for  which  man  cares  and  toils  increase, 
when  his  interests  and  connections,  both  political  and 
commercial,  are  extended,  and  the  community  steps 
forth  from  its  narrow  isolation  into  a  larger  world,  the 
local  gods  no  longer  suffice.  There  arises  the  need  for 
higher  powers  who  can  exert  their  influence  and  extend 
their  protection  everywhere  throughout  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  the  religious  conceptions  are  raised  and 
intensified  ;  man  begins  to  realise  his  dependence  upon 
the  great  cosmic  powers,  and  feels  the  necessity  of 
coming  into  close  relations  with  them.  Its  influence  is 
shown  in  two  opposite  directions  ;  in  the  elevation  of 
the  local  deities  to  a  rank  in  which  their  influence  is  not 
local,  or  at  least  not  exclusively  so,  and  in  the  intro- 
duction into  the  local  worships  of  the  great  cosmic 
powers,  with  the  development  of  a  worship  specially 
dedicated  to  them,  which  gradually  pushes  into  the 
background  and  ultimately  supersedes  the  cults  of  the 
old  local  deities.  Among  the  Israelites  the  first  of 
these  two  processes  triumphed  and  obtained  undivided 
supremacy  ;  the  tribal-god  Yahwe  became  the  universal 
God — the  ruler  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  besides  whom 
there  is  no  other.  Elsewhere  we  usually  find  the  two 
processes  going  on  side  by  side,  with  no  consciousness 
of  their  mutual  opposition.      So  it  was  in  Phoenicia. 

We  have  already  seen  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
local  deities  rose  to  a  position  of  larger  significance. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  the  god  who  had  protected 
Tyre  and  made  it  great  and  prosperous  should  continue 
to  grant  his  aid  when  his  worshippers  removed  to 
distant  lands  and  founded  cities  there  ;  and  that  the 
goddess  of  Byblos  and  other  Astartes  should  manifest 

1  W.  M.  Miiller's  conjecture  (As.  u.  Eur.  310)  that  they  are 
derived  from  the  Babylonian  Izdubar-type  seems  highly 
probable. 
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themselves  as  givers  of  prosperity  and  fruitfulness,  and 
as  patrons  of  sexual  life,  not  within  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  city  alone  ;  to  those  who  worshipped  them  they 
became  gods  capable  of  showing  their  power  far  and  wide 
over  the  earth.  For  this  reason  it  was  that  foreigners  also 
turned  to  them  and,  to  gain  their  protection,  dedicated 
to  them  altars  and  temples.  The  festival  of  Adonis, 
for  example,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Phoenician 
world  ;  the  god  of  Lebanon  was  worshipped  in  Cyprus, 
etc.  Of  still  greater  importance  in  this  connection  is 
the  similarity  of  the  functions  of  the  various  gods,  the 
Baals,  Astartes  ('Astaroth),  etc.,  leading  as  it  does 
inevitably  to  the  view  that  they  are  all  but  forms  of 
one  and  the  same  mighty  universal  being.  They  are 
deemed  to  be  the  gods  who  rule  the  world  and  regulate 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  cosmos.  Here,  especially, 
the  Babylonian  conception  that  the  gods  manifest 
themselves  in  the  stars,  finds  a  place  (so  Astarte, 
according  to  Philo,  224).  In  the  cultus  all  these  views 
are  represented ;  but  the  local  tie,  by  which  their 
worshippers  stand  to  them  in  a  quite  different  relation 
from  that  which  they  occupy  towards  similar  gods  of 
neighbouring  places,  still  subsists.  In  feeling,  how- 
ever, and  in  religious  idea,  the  sense  of  this  local  tie 
retreats  more  and  more  into  the  background,  and 
ultimately  its  place  is  taken  by  the  larger,  more 
generalised  conception  of  the  Baal,  the  Astarte,  etc., 
spoken  of  above. 

There  are  instances,  however,  of  the  opposite  develop- 
ment also.  In  isolated  cases  in  the  Phoenician  cities, 
on  the  evidence  of  proper  names,  we  can  trace  the 
worship  of  the  sun -god  Shemesh  (Adoni- semes,  CIS 
1 88  [Idalium]  ;  Abd-semes,  ib.  116  [Sidon]  ;  107 
[Citium]),  and  of  the  moon-god  Yerah1  ('Abd-yerah, 
on  a  seal,  TSBA  5456).  Reference  in  this  connection 
may  be  made  also  to  the  earth -goddess,  invoked  ia 
Carthage,  along  with  the  sun  and  the  moon  (Polyb. 
79),  of  whom  Philo  has  much  to  say. 

Above  all,  however,  worship  was  given  to  the  '  god 
of  heaven '  Ba'al-Samem. 

His  temples  are  found  in  Tyre,2  in  Umm  el-'Awamid  (CIS 
1 7),  Carthage  '(ib.  379),  on  the  Hawk's  Island  near  Sulci  in 
Sardinia  (ib.  139).  He  is  the  Zevs  ewovpavtos  of  the  altar  in 
Sarba  beside  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  near  Beirut  (Renan,  oJ>.  cit. 
332).  Carthage  borrowed  his  cult  from  Cyprus  (Just.  18  5). 
To  the  religious  consciousness  of  a  later  age  he  became  the 
chief  deity,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Zeus  (cp  Plautus,  Pcen. 
5  6_/C);  he  alone  of  all  the  gods  is  by  Philo  explained  not 
as  a  deified  man,  but  as  the  sun,  who  has  been  invoked  from 
the  earliest  times  (2  5).  This  narrows  the  conception  far  too 
much,  although  we  may  assume  that  he  was  believed  to  manifest 
himself  particularly  in  the  sun. 

Corresponding  to  the  '  god  of  heaven '  we  have  the 
'goddess  of  heaven/  the  'Astarte  of  the  heaven  of 
Baal'  (Sya  cv  mncy).  to  whom  we  find  Esmun'azar 
setting  up  a  temple  by  the  side  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Ba'al-Sidon — a  temple  which  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  that  '  of  our  lady  Astarte  in  the  sea-land  (coast- 
land).'  This  goddess  was  worshipped  by  other  Syrian 
tribes  as  well. 

_  Herodotus  calls  her  Aphrodite  Urania  (i.  105  131),  and  (very 
incorrectly)  regards  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  of  Askelon 
[Atargatis— i.e. ,  the  'Attar  (Astarte)  of  the  god  'Ate  (see  Atak- 
gatis)]  as  the  centre  of  diffusion  from  which  her  worship  passed 
to  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  Compare  also  the  '  Atarsamain — i.e., 
Atar  of  heaven  (an  Aramaic  form) — worshipped  by  an  Arabian 
nomad  tribe  (Asur-bani-pal,  col.  viii.  ri2i24:  cp  KA7V) 
148  414),  and  the  'queen  of  heaven,'  worshipped  in  Jerusalem 
0er.  7 18  44  T-Tff.).  The  merchants  of  Citium  brought  the  cult 
of  their  goddess  with  them  to  Athens  and  erected  a  sanctuary 
to  her  there  in  b.c  333  (CIA  2  168).  In  CIA  2  1588  (a  tolerably 
old  votive-insciption  erected  by  Aristoclea  of  Citium)  she  is 
called  'A.<f>poSirr}  ovpavta.     See  Queen  of  Heaven. 

This  Astarte  was  pre-eminently  worshipped  in  Car- 
thage and  all  over  Punic  North  Africa.  In  Latin  authors 
and  inscriptions  she  is  called  Ccelestis,  '  the  heavenly 
goddess.'     She  is  a  virgin   (Aug.    Civ.   Dei,  ii.  426; 

1  The  name  Ben-hodes"  (Gk.  Nov/ujetof))  so  frequently  found  in 
Cyprus,  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  cult ;  it  merely  denotes  a  child 
horn  at  the  new-moon.     See  Bar-sabbas^  Names,  §  72. 

Menand.,  ap.  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1 18,  kv  rots  tov  Aids' ;  IDios,  ib. 
1 17,  tou  '0\vp.iriov  Aids  to  iepov. 
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CIL  89796;  '  Dese  magnse  virgini  ccelesti,'  etc.),  and 
so  not  the  wife  of  Ba'alsamem  ;  but  she  stands  in  the 
inscriptions  by  the  side  of  Saturn  (i.e.,  probably, 
Ba'al-hamman)  as  the  chief  goddess  of  N.  Africa.  In 
the  treaty  with  Philip  (Polyb.  7 19)  the  two  appear  as 
Zeus  and  Hera  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  pantheon 
(cpAug.  in  Heptateuch.  7 16:  '  lingua  punica  Juno  Astarte 
vocatur  ').  Ancient  writers  identify  her  more  commonly 
with  Urania.  Her  image,  probably  a  cone  of  stone, 
was  brought  by  the  emperor  Elagabalus  to  Rome, 
and  wedded  to  the  stone  fetish  of  Emesa  which  was 
an  object  of  veneration  with  him  (Herodian,  5  6, 
Dio  Cass.  79  12).  For  her  aspect  as  moon-goddess,  see 
below,  §  13, 

The  divinity  is  'king'  as  well  as  'lord.'  He  stands 
over  the  community  which  he  protects,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  earthly  ruler  does,  only  that  the  latter  also  is  his 
subject.  'King'  and  'queen'  (Melek  and  Milkat)  are 
used  with  extraordinary  frequency  in  Phoenician  personal 
names  to  denote  some  divinity  (thus  we  have  the  name 
Abi-milki  of  Tyre  as  early  as  the  Amarna  tablets),  just  as 
in  Israel  down  to  the  exile  Yahwe  was  very  often  invoked 
as  Melek  (wrongly  vocalised  Molech).  But  here  also 
we  meet  the  same  phenomenon  as  in  the  cases  of  El, 
Ba'al,  and  Ba'alat ;  there  is  not  a  single  inscription  in 
which  any  god  named  Melek  or  Milkat  is  invoked. 
These,  like  the  others,  were  obviously  mere  titles, 
whilst  the  names  by  which  the  deities  were  invoked 
varied.  Perhaps  we  may  co-ordinate  Melek  with  the 
Melki-'astart  mentioned  above  (but  not  with  Melkart, 
which,  when  occurring  in  proper  names,  remains  un- 
changed),1 and  Milkat  with  the  '  queen  of  heaven  '  (Jer. 
I.e. ) — i.e. ,  the  Carthaginian  Ccelestis.  Here,  too,  no 
certainty  is  possible.      See  Molech. 

None  of  the  divine  names  hitherto  mentioned  have 

been    genuine   proper    names ;    but    such    names    are, 

n   a       -tv.  nevertheless,    abundant   enough.      To 

12.  IxOds  witn  thjs  dass  beiongs  that  of  Melkart  0f 

proper  names.  Tyre  ^see  g  zl ^  wUh  reference  towhom 

it  may  here  be  added  that  according  to  Philo  he  is  the 

son  of  (the  otherwise  quite  unknown)  Damarus,   son 

of  heaven  and  earth  (222,   t(J   dt  Arf/xapouvTi  ylverai 

Me\K&8pos  6  Kal  'Hpa/cX^s)  ;  and  according  to  Eudoxus 

(ap.  Athen.  9392)  son  of  Asteria  (Astarte)  and  of  Zeus. 

Another  name  of  this  class  is  that  of  EsmGn,  one  of  the 

chief  gods  of  Sidon,  where  Esmun-'azar  (/.  17)  built  him 

a  temple. 

In  personal  names  ESmun  is  exceedingly  frequent  (for  the 
pronunciation  cp  'A05v&ioi)i'os ;  Lebas,  31866  c).  He  was  also 
worshipped  in  Citium  (CIS  1 42  jf.),  and  had  a  temple  in 
Carthage  (ib.  252).  A  trilingual  inscription  in_  Phoenician, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  from  a  temple  in  Sardinia,  gives  him  the 
enigmatical  cognomen  nlND,  which  is  simply  retained  in  the  trans- 
lations (AZscolapio  Merre,  'Acr/tA>)jri'a>  Mijppij),  plainly  because 
even  then  unintelligible.  The  inscription  shows  that  ESmun 
was  identified  with  Esculapius,  whom  Philo  (2  20  27)  names  as 
son  of  Sydyk  by  a  daughter  of  Cronos  (El)  and  Astarte,  and  as 
brother  of  the  Kabiri.  On  Esmun-'AStart  and  ESmOn-Melkart, 
see  below. 

Another  deity  frequently  found  in  compound  proper 
names  is  is  (prooably  to  be  pronounced  sid). 

A  Tyrian  living  in  the  Egyptian  On  is  called  Sidyaton  ('  Sid 
gives '),  son  of  Ger-sid  ('  metoikos  of  Sid ')  cp  CIS  1  ior. 
Yatonsid  and  'Abdsid  are  very  frequently  met  with  in  Carthage  ; 
for  Han -sid  cp  CIS  1  292.  We  do  not  find  any  trace  of  a 
worship  of  Sid  ;  but  the  gods  Sid-melkart,  and  Sid-tnt  are  both 
met  with  (see  below).  We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
Sid  is  the  'Avpevi  of  Philo  (29),  'the  hunter,'  or  his  brother 
"AAieire,  'the  Fisher,'  who  figure  in  that  work  as  men  of  the 
primaeval  time. 

The  name  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  that  of 
Sidon  [g.v.~\.  Is  it  not  most  probable  that  both  town 
and  people  have  taken  their  designation  from  the  god 
(cp  the  tribal  names  Asher,  Gad,  Edom,  etc.,  derived 
from  deities)?  It  may  also  be  noted  that  Cheyne 
(ZATlVViSg)  has  rightly  discerned  the  eponym  of 
Usu  =  Paketyrus  in  the  Usoos  named  by  Philo  (28)  as 

1  The  Melekbaal  and  Melek'osir  mentioned  above  cannot 
help  us  here. 
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the  brother  and  rival  of  Samemrumos1  of  Tyre,  who 
settled  upon  the  mainland  opposite  and  became  the 
first  seafarer  (see  above,  §  10).  This  being  so,  the 
identification  with  Esau  disappears,  unless  perhaps  the 
region  took  its  name  from  this  deity2  (see  Esau). 

We  are  still  less  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the  rest  of 
the  deities  found  in  the  Phoenician  inscriptions. 

Sankun,  in  2,ayxovvia8wv,  written  :jq,  Sakkun,  in  the  very 
frequent  Carthaginian  proper  name  Ger-sakkQn  (cp  also  'Abd- 
sakkun,  CIS  112  «  [Abydos]),  and  poN  (Eskun)in  an  inscription 
from  the  Piraeus  {ib.  118),  where  an  altar  is  set  up  TIN  pDK7 — 
i.e.,  doubtless  'to  the  mighty  Eskun '  (cp  "ns^ys)-3  'OS 
is  found  in  many  Cypriote  names,  but  also  in  Carthage  {CIS 
1  107617 ''.70),  in  the  names  Pmy-sama"  and  Pmyaton ;  it  is 
written  P'm  in  'Abdp'm  in  Abydos  {ib.  112  c).  Ykn  occurs  in 
Ykn-sillem  in  Citium  {CIS  i.  10  13)  and  Carthage  (/£.  484),  D'min 
D'm-silleh  (cp  above),  son  of  D'm-hanni,  Gr.  Ao/KraAtus  Ao/xai/w 
from  Sidon  (Athens,  CIS  1 115),  and  in  "j^oyi,  D'm-malak  in 
Tyre  {ZDMG  39317).  QDD  (perhaps  susim,  horses,  cp  1  K. 
23  11)  appears  in  "Abd-ssm  in  Cyprus  {CIS  1  46  49  53  93);  see 
Sismai.  Again,  we  have  n^DDion,  a  god  or  goadess  who 
possessed  a  temple  in  Carthage  (CIS  1  253/!) ;  the  first  part  of 
the  name  according  to  the  editors  is  connected  with  the  Egyptian 
Hathor,  whilst  the  second  part  appears  in  the  name  Ger-mskr 
{ib.  267  372  886 ;  cp  Issachar,  §  6,  end). 

Of  the  female  deities,  only  one,  Tnt,  claims  attention. 
It  has  become  customary  to  pronounce  the  name  as 
Tanith  ;  bat  there  is  no  authority  for  this.4 

In  the  name  of  the  Sidonian  'Abd-tnt,  Gr.  AprefxiStopos  {CIS 
1  116:  Athens)  the  goddess  is  interpreted  as  Artemis;  but 
whether  the  seven  Ttrai'tSes  ij  'ApTtfJuSes  of  Philo(2  20),  daughters 
of  El  and  Astarte,  have  anything  to  do  with  her  we  do  not 
know.  She  is  elsewhere  found  only  in  Carthage  where,  as 
'  the  lady  Tnt  of  the  Pne  ba'al ' 5  (that  is,  as  Halevy  has  recog- 
nised, a  place-name — '  face  of  Ba'al '  corresponding  to  Pen u el), 
she  has  a  temple  which  was  held  in  high  repute,  and  is  invoked, 
along  with  'the  lord  Baal  hamman,'  in  countless  inscriptions,  in 
which  she  is  always  given  the  first  place. 

Once  {CIS  1  380),  in  her  stead,  we  find  mention  of 
'  the  mother,  the  mistress  of  Pne' ba'al '  6  (^yaifl  miS  D**1? 
ion  SyD1?  pttSi).  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
'lady  mother'  (kdn)  who  in  Carthage  (CIS  I177)  is  in- 
voked along  with  the  '  goddess  of  the  cella '  (rmnrt  rkyj), 
is  only  another  name  of  Tnt ;  but  whether  the  '  mother 
of  the  Ashera'  in  Citium  (nx'K.i  ON  so  read  for  mt«n  ; 
CIS  Its)  is  so  also,  remains  undetermined.  If  further 
combinations  are  sought,  we  may  perhaps  discern  in  this 
motherly  divinity  the  earth-goddess. 

Whether  we  are  to  assume  that  the  Phoenicians  had 
also  a  goddess  of  Fortune  or  Fate,  Gad  (  =  tvxv)>  we 
cannot  say.  The  frequent  feminine  name  Gadna'mat 
with  its  variations  (in  Plautus  Giddeneme  'pleasant 
fortune  ')  is  no  proof  of  this.7 

A  large  class  of  Phoenician  divine  names  is  formed 
by  combining  two  simple  names.  Other  Semitic  tribes 
also  thus  combined  names  of  opposite  sexes.  The 
often -quoted  Phoenician  divine  name  Melki'astart  is 
doubtless  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  as  meaning 
the  Melech  who  is  the  husband  of  Astarte.  So  also 
in  Carthage  we  find  a  god  Esmun-'Astart  (C/1SI245); 
another  Sid-tnt  of  Ma'arat  (Megara,  the  lower  town  of 
Carthage;  ib.  247-249). 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  explaining  similar  combinations  of 

1  There  was  most  probably  a  god  bearing  this  strange  name 
(Philo  translates  it  'Yif/ovpavios)  in  Tyre. 

2  Esau  is  as  much  a  divine  name  as  Edom.  WMM  rightly 
sees  his  female  counterpart  in  the  Syrian  goddess  'AsTt  (see 
Edom,  §  2  ;  Esau,  §  1,  n.  6).  Whether  the  mirny  of  the 
Carthaginian  inscription  {CIS1  295  ;  text  difficult)  should  really 
be  read  'Abdedom  or  'Obed-edom  (cp  Obed-edom),  and  taken 
as  proving  the  existence  of  a  Carthaginian  god  Edom,  the  present 
writer  does  not  venture  to  decide. 

3  In  Cirta,  CIS  1  145,  Baliddir,  CIL  85279  19121^ 

■*  Hoffmann's  acute  combinations  regarding  this  and  other 
names  {Ueber  einige  Phcen.  Cotter,  32  ff.)  seem  to  the  present 
writer  quite  untenable.  At  all  events,  they  admit  neither  of 
pi  oof  nor  of  disproof. 

s  Written  Sy^KjE),  Euting,  Carthagische  Inschriften,  100. 

6  This  shows  at  the  same  time  that  P'ne-ba'al  is  really  a 
locality,  and  that  the  rendering  '  face  of  Baal '  in  which  some 
have  sought  to  find  a  mystic  doctrine  of  theology  is  untenable. 

7  Whether  the  masc.  name  ny*u  in  Idalium  {CIS  1  93)  ought 
to  be  pronounced  Gad'ate,  and  i>  compounded  from  the  Syrian 
divine  name  'Ate  (cp  Atargatis),  is  doubtful ;  see  Noldeke, 
ZDMG  42471  [1888],  who  compares  Gid'on  (see  Gideon). 
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two  masculine  names,  Esmun  -melkart  in  Citium  {CIS  1  160, 
23-28),  Sid-melkart  in  Carthage  {ib.  286),  Melkart  Rcseph  (prob- 
ably for'  ReSepti)  on  the  old  seal  of  Ba'alyaton—  man-of-the-gods 
(/.(.,  divine  servant)  of  Melkarth-reseph  :  b*K  D*?N  C'N  ]T\*7]}y? 
rp-)  mpS,^  (De  Vogue,  Mel.  8i ;  Lcvy,Siegei  u.  L,emuient  31, 
no.  18,  from  Tyre).  Perhaps  we  should  reckon  also  to  this  class 
such  names  as  Ba'al-adir,  Melek-ba'al,  Melek-'osir,  and  the  like. 
In  the  case  of  these  names  there  is  hardly  any  other  course  open 
than  to  assume  an  identification  of  the  two  gods  to  be  intended 
— not  a  very  Semitic  idea. 

The  Phoenicians  showed  in  religion,  as  in  so  many 

other  directions,    their   readiness   to    appropriate  what 

_       .        was  foreign.      As  in  art,  so  also  here,  the 

A       +        influences  of  Babylonia  (in    the  form   in 

°  '  *  which  these  had  reached  Syria)  and  of 
Egypt  are  most  apparent  (though  there  are  also  Syrian 
gods).  The  influence  of  the  two  civilisations  upon  the 
character  of  the  deities  and  of  the  religious  symbols  and 
amulets  employed,  has  been  referred  to  already  {§  8). 
In  this  instance  it  is  the  Egyptian  element  that  pre- 
dominates. The  Ba'alat  of  Byblos  is  modelled  exactly 
on  the  pattern  of  Hathor  or  Isis — with  cow-horns  on 
her  head,  between  them  the  sun-disk,  in  her  hand  a 
sceptre  with  flowers. 

Astarte  was  often  similarly  represented  (see  Ashtaroth- 
karnaim)  ;  as  she  was  also  in  the  Syrian  interior — for  example, 
at  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  where  the  goddess  of  the  city  was  so 
fashioned.  Hence  the  statement  of  Philo  (224)  that  Astarte 
assumed  as  royal  ornament  the  head  of  an  ox.  The  symbol, 
later,  ceased  to  be  understood  and  was  taken  for  a  crescent  moon 
(whence  Lucian's  designation  of  Astarte  as  TLeXyvavq,  De  Dea 
Syr.  4),  which  along  with  the  interpretation  of  Ba'al-samem  as 
meaning  Sun-god  (see  above)  led  to  the  result  that  the  heavenly 
Astarte  {ovpavia.)  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  moon-goddess  ;  so 
Herodian  56  :  Aleves  fxev  oiiv avi^v  Ovpaviav  KaKovcrC.  4>oiViKe$5c 
'Aa-Tpodpxyv  [corrupted  from  Astarte,  the  reference  being  to  her 
star,  see  above]  oi-o^ta^oucrt,  askrjvrfv  eteai  Oe'AovTes.  Modern 
scholars  have  long  mistakenly  sought  to  find  in  this  identification 
with  a  moon-goddess  the  central  conception  of  Astarte-worship. 

Ba'alat  of  Byblos  was  connected  with  Isis  and  Osiris. 
Later  we  find  the  name  of  Osiris  frequently  present  in 
proper  names  (CIS  1  913  [Umm  el'Awamid] ;  122 
[Tyre];  465865  [Cyprus]);  also  Bast1  (Bubastis), 
Horus  ('Abdhor,  ib.  53  ;  Cyprus  ;  cp  46),  Isis  (perhaps 
in  'Abdis  [?]  cmy,  from  Sidon  in  Carthage,  ib.  308). 
The  god  TaavTos  son  of  Misor  (Egypt),  that  is,  the 
Egyptian  Thoth,  who  plays  so  great  a  part  in  Philo 
(I4  2n  25  ff.  59)  as  inventor  of  writing  and  all  wisdom, 
has  not  as  yet  been  met  with  in  the  inscriptions. 

It  was  from  Syria  that  two  deities  zealously  worshipped 
by  the  Phoenicians  in  Cyprus  originally  came — Resep 
(pronounciation  uncertain)  and  (possibly  from  Babylonia) 
'Anat — both  of  whom  the  Egyptians  of  the  New  Kingdom 
adopted  as  war-gods2  (see  Resheph,  Anath). 

'Anat  has  a  temple  in  Citium  (Euting,  SBA  IV,  1885, 
no.  130),  and  another  in  Idalium  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  any  of  these  votive  images  of  the  god  so 
common  elsewhere  in  Cyprian  temples.3 

To  Babylonia  is  due  the  influence  exerted  on  the 
ritual  of  Adonis  of  Byblos  by  the  legend  of  Tammuz. 
From  the  same  source  also  came  the  cultus  of  Hadad 
(for  such  appears  to  be  the  right  pronounciation  of  the 
Babylonian-Assyrian  deity  usually  called  Ramman),  which 
we  meet  with  not  only  in  Syria  but  also  in  Phoenicia  at 
Byblos  in  the  name  of  Rib-addi  in  the  Amarna  tablets 

1  norm  i"  riD3tmy,  CIS  196  B  6  [Kartha-dast  in  Cyprus] 
ib.  102  [Abydusl ;  Gk.  'A/36ov;9a(7Tos  [Lebas,  3  1866c  ;  Sidon  J. 

2  See  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  311  ff.  Resep  is  included,  in  the 
Hadad-insciiption  of  Panamu,  among  the  gods  of  the  land  of 
Ya'udi  [Zenjirli].  He  is  identified  with  Apollo  in  the  bilingual 
inscriptions,  and  has  several  names  that  are  in  part  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks  (Mkl  =  'AM.u«Aos  [CIS  l89_^,  Idalium],  n,,sK 
=  *EAeiTas,  and  Dn'n^K^AAao-iWas — i.e.,  of  Alasia?  [Euting, 
SBA  IV,  1887,  p.  119yd  Tamassus]).  In  Carthage  he  has  a 
temple  under  the  form  nBHN>  Arsaph  {CIS  I  251  ;  cp  'Abd'arsap 
ib.  393).  Noldeke  {ZDMG  42473  [1888])  rightly  adduces  also 
the  name  of  the  Palestinian  town  Arsuf  (the  Greek  Apollonia); 
possibly  the  god  had  a  temple  there.  [So,  before  Noldeke, 
Clerm.-Ganneau,  Nones  et  saint  Georges,  \tf.  (1877).] 

3  See  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  16.  In  a  Lapathos  in- 
scription we  find  Q»n  ty  nay  \  cp  .en  fix  mntyy  an(*  Dt.  30  20. 
That  is,  approximately,  'Anath  in  her  fulness  of  vigour'  ;  she 
is  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  'A0i)fa  erwrei'pa  vim\  {ib.  95).  She  is 
not  elsewhere  met  with  in  Phoenician  territory. 
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(see  Hadad,  Rimmon).  His  name  does  not  occur  in 
Phoenician  inscriptions;  but  Philo  (224)  knows  him  as 
'king  of  the  gods'  who,  with  'the  greatest  Astarte ' 
(7}  fieyiffTT}  'AaT&pTT))  and  with  Zeus  son  of  Demarus, 
rules  the  land  by  the  authority  of  Cronos  (El).  Philo 
mentions  also  Dagon  [(/.£'.],  whom  he  takes  for  a  corn- 
god,  but  who  is  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  whose  cultus 
came  to  Philistia  before  the  Philistine  settlement  (Dagan- 
takala,  Am.  Tab.  215/). 

On  Assyrian  gods  in  Sidon,  see  below,  §  21.  Here 
and  there  also  we  find  traces  in  the  later  period  of  the 
deity,  originally  from  Gaza,  known  as  Mania,  '  our 
Lord'  in  the  proper  names  'Abdmarnai  (»jnm3y,  CAS" 
li6<5)  and  Mary*hai  (id.  93  [Cyprus];  cp  the  Tyrian 
lamp  with  the  dedication  0e<£  BceX/uapi  CIS  I  p.  11 1). 
"With  the  Macedonian  period  the  Greek  deities  began 
to  be  introduced  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  be 
put  as  much  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  native  ones. 

Such,  apart  from  a  few  other  figures  in  Philo  quite 

unintelligible  to  us,  are  the  deities  known  to  have  been 

p     ,.  worshipped    among    the    Phoenicians. 

,  .    _    '  Though    the    general    type,    however, 

a  a      r? '       was  the  same  everywhere,   the  details 
state  after       ,-    ,  ,  ■  , 

7    ..  of  the    pantheon  were,    as   might    be 

death.  ,     ,  • «-  ,.,-.. 

expected,    different   in  each  individual 

city.  The  only  one  of  these  pantheons  about  which  we 
possess  precise  information  is  that  of  Carthage,  which 
we  know  through  the  Greek  translation  of  the  treaty 
between  Hannibal  and  Philip  of  Macedon  (Polyb.  7g). 
In  that  treaty  the  gods  of  Carthage  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  three,  invoked  in  the  following  order: — (1} 
Zeus  [Ba'al-sarnem],  Hera  ['Astart  sme  Ba'al  =  Ccelestis], 
Apollo  [unknown  :  hardly  Resep  ;  many  have  thought 
of  Ba'alhamman,  but  Esmun  is  also  possible] ;  (2) 
Sal/xcov  ^.apxn^ov'aav  [Astarte  of  Carthage],  Herakles 
[Melkart],  lolaos  [unknown  ;  in  any  case  he  is  thought 
of  as  a  constant  attendant  of  Melkart] ; 1  (3)  deol  61 
<rvtTTpaT€v6fievoi — by  which  we  are  to  understand 
fetishes  carried  along  with  the  army  to  the  field  as  was 
the  ark  of  Yahwe — ,  sun,  moon,  earth  ;  (4)  rivers,  har- 
bours, streams  ;  (5)  all  the  gods  who  inhabit  {Ka.r4xov<n) 
Carthage.  The  name  most  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
is  that  of  Tnt — for  it  cannot  be  represented  by  any  of 
the  deities  mentioned. 

The  Phoenician  worship  differs  in  no  essential  particu- 
lar from  that  of  the  allied  members  of  the  Semitic 
family.  Sacred  territories  are  dedicated  to  the  various 
gods,  and  altars  and  massebahs  grow  up.  Out  of 
these  the  image  of  the  god  is  gradually  developed,  often 
(as  we  have  seen)  borrowing  its  forms  from  the  nations 
more  advanced  in  civilisation.  The  image  of  the  god 
demands  also  a  house  for  the  god,  a  temple,  which  in 
the  Phoenician  cities  was  built  throughout  in  the  Egyptian 
style.  Alongside  of  the  newer,  however,  the  older 
forms  of  religion  continued  to  hold  their  ground.  The 
arrangements  of  a  Phoenician  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
the  coins  and  excavations  in  Cyprus  (see  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter ;  especially  instructive  is  his  [partly  recon- 
structed] temenos  of  Idalium,  Plate  Ivi. ),  included  a 
large  open  court,  in  which  stood  the  stone-fetish  of  the 
god  and  the  worshippers  set  up  their  votive  pillars  (mas- 
sebahs) and  divine  images.  Limitation  of  space  forbids 
a  lengthened  discussion  as  to  the  various  sacred  animals 
(doves  to  Astarte,  etc. ),  or  of  the  festivals  or  the  ritual. 

From  Carthage  have  been  recovered  several  fragments  of  sacri- 
ficial ordinances  (CIS  1  165  167-170 — amongst  them  the  great 
sacrificial  tariff  of  Marseilles)  which  fix  with  exactitude  the 
various  dues  of  the  priests,  just  as  in  P,  or  in  the  Greek  ordin- 
ances relating  to  the  same  subject.  Moreover,  we  have  from 
Citium  fragments  of  a  list  of  expenses  for  temple  servants  and 
sacrifices  (ib.  86),  and  from  Carthage  a  fragment  of  a  sacrificial 
calendar  (ib.  166),  as  also  of  a  list  of  large  expenditures  by  the 
citizens  on  the  temple  (ib.  171),  Amongst  the  personnel  of  the 
temple,  the  'hair-cutters  (barbers)  of  the  gods'(oSx  H^J.  CIS 
1&5<x(12)(  257-259588)  have  a  prominent  place  (cp  Beard);    as 

*  The  existence  of  a  God  ^k'  (as  conjectured  by  Berger  in  a 
dissertation  cited  by  Noldeke'in  ZDMG&tfi.  [i888])can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  sufficiently  proved. 
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also  have  the  temple -servants  (86247^,  etc.);  other  official 
designations  (e.g.,  260/  177  ;  and  some  in  the  passages  already 
cited)  still  remain  obscure  (cp  Boo,  §  3). 

Of  all  that  the  individual  or  the  state  receives  by  the 
favour  of  the  god,  a  certain  portion,  and  that  the  first 
and  best— an  dirapx^i  or  n'Exn  (C/SI5,  as  in  OT)-— 
is  rendered  to  the  giver.  So  also  the  deity  receives 
a  share  of  the  spoils  of  war.  The  practice,  the 
existence  of  which  we  know  from  the  OT,  of  sacrificing 
to  the  god  after  any  great  victory  or  deliverance,  if  not 
all  the  prisoners,  at  least  the  best  and  choicest  of  them, 
'  upon  the  altar  before  the  holy  tent '  was  still  follow  ed  in 
Carthage  in  307  B.C.,  after  the  victory  over  Agathocles 
(Diod.  20 65).  When  angry,  however,  the  godhead 
demands  for  propitiation  also  the  blood  of  the  wor- 
shipper's own  kin.  The  maxim  '  every  firstborn  is 
mine'  plainly  held  good  in  Phoenicia  also,  and  applied, 
as  amongst  the  Israelites,  to  the  firstborn  of  men  as 
well  as  of  earth  (see  Firstborn).  In  ordinary  times 
no  doubt  the  debt  was  redeemed,  as  in  Israel  ;  but  in 
times  of  extremity  a  man  would  offer  to  his  god  his 
own  grown-up  son.      See  Molech. 

If  it  were  his  only  son,  the  sacrifice  would  be  all  the  more 
efficacious,  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  El  (like  that  of 
Abraham;  see  Isaac)  in  the  legend  narrating  the  institution  of 
this  kind  of  offering  (see  above,  §  11,  col.  3743).  As  civilisation  ad- 
vanced, the  Carthaginians  sought  to  escape  thedire  obligation  by 
setting  apart  for  sacrifice  children  of  slaves  whom  they  brought  up 
as  their  own.  In  310,  however,  when  Agathocles  had  reduced  the 
state  to  the  utmost  straits  and  the  enemy  lay  encamped  before  the 
city,  they  once  more  laid  200  boys  of  their  noblest  families  upon 
the  arms  of  the  brazen  image  of  Cronos  where  they  were  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  fiery  furnace  flaming  beneath  (Diod.  20 14). 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  occasion  on  which  matters 
were  brought  to  such  extremity ;  in  the  agonies  of  the  Punic 
wars  we  do  not  read  of  any  similar  measure  being  resorted  to. 

In  other  cases,  when  a  catastrophe  threatens  or  has 
already  befallen,  the  head  of  the  state  offers  himself  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  offended  deities  and  ascends  the 
sacrificial  pyre.  So,  according  to  the  legend,  did  Dido- 
Elissa,  the  foundress  of  the  city  ;  so  did  Hamilcar  after 
the  battle  on  the  Himera ;  and  a  similar  step  was 
meditated  by  King  Juba  of  Numidia  after  the  battle  of 
Thapsus,  and  would  actually  have  been  taken  by  him 
if  Cirta  his  capital  had  not  shut  her  gates  upon  him. 

The  deity  demands  yet  other  sacrifices  besides.  Among 
these  was  circumcision — a  practice  borrowed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
as  by  the  Israelites,  from  Egypt  (Herod.  2 108),  and  according 
to  Philo  (2  24)  performed  by  El  upon  himself  in  the  first  instance 
and  so  imposed  upon  his  subjects.  We  find  no  allusion,  however, 
to  the  practice  of  castration  in  honour  of  the  gods  so  frequently 
found  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  On  the  other  hand  ecstatic 
( prophets '  who  in  honour  of  '  the  Ba'al '  perform  wild  dances 
and  wound  themselves  with  swords  and  spears  in  orgiastic 
frenzy,  as  was  done  by  the  followers  of  the  goddess  of  Comana, 
and  is  even  now  done  by  the  Persians  at  the  mourning  festival 
of  Hasan  and  Husein,  were  known  to  the  Phoenicians  also  (cp 
r  K!  18  26^1).  in  the  Golenischeff  Papyrus  (see  §  5)  a  page  of 
the  King  of  Byblos,  seized  by  the  god  during  a  sacrifice,  gives 
an  oracle  in  his  ecstasy.  Another  sacrifice  to  the  deity  is  the  re- 
quirement that  virgins  should  prostitute  themselves  in  the  service 
of  the  great  goddesses  and  make  over  the  profits  to  the  temple 
treasury— a  practice  that  was  widely  diffused  among  the 
Semites  and  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps  Robertson 
Smith  is  right  in  finding  here  a  religious  survival  of  primitive 
conditions,  under  which  fixed  marriages  were  still  unknown  and 
the  sexual  coitus  was  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
divinity  in  human  life.  We  have  direct  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  custom  at  Byblos  (Luc.  De  Dea  Syr.  6)  and  in  Cyprus 
(Herod.  1  199,  Justin  18  5).  For  another  analogous  practice  in 
the  service  of  the  deity  which  seems  to  have  been  current  in 
Phoenicia  cp  Eus.  Vit.  Const.  3  55. 

With  regard  to  what  happens  to  men  after  death  the 
views  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  of  the  other  Semitic  peoples, 
remained  quite  undeveloped.  From  the  sepulchral 
inscriptions  of  Eshmunazar  and  Tabnit  we  see  that 
undisturbed  rest  in  the  grave  was  desired,  and  to  ensure 
it  imprecations  were  employed  ;  to  open  a  grave  or 
coffin  is  an  '  abomination  unto  Astarte'  (Tabnit  6).  It 
is,  however,  but  a  comfortless,  shadowy  existence  that  is 
lived  in  the  dark  kingdom  of  death  '  among  the  ghosts 
or  Rephdim '  (Mot,  niD,  the  god  of  death,  son  of  El, 
mentioned  in  Philo,  2  24).  The  Phoenician ,  like  the 
Israelite,  had  no  more  heartfelt  longing  than  for  a 
descendant  to  continue  his  family  and  with  it  his  earthly 
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existence;  'to  have  no  son  or  seed'  is  the  heaviest 
curse  the  gods  can  inflict  (Esmun.  8  n  22,  Tabnit  7). 

In  connection  with  the  cultus,  among  the  Phoenicians 
as  elsewhere,  there  gradually  developed  a  body  of 
Th     1  theological  doctrines.     The  few  allu- 

'  *"      sions  to  these  in  the  inscriptions,  how- 

*  ^'  ever,  are  practically  unintelligible,  as 
is  shown  by  the  texts  of  the  Malakba'al-steles,1  and  still 
more  by  the  inscription  of  Ma'sub  {see  above,  §  10). 
This  last  would  almost  seem  to  suggest  that  the  Israelite 
conception  of  an  'apostle'  or  messenger  (-nSt)  of  the 
deity  was  not  unfamiliar  even  in  Phoenicia  (cp  the  name 
Ba'al-marak,  CIS  1  182  455,  etc. ).  In  Cyprus  arose  the 
singular  conception  of  a  divinity  in  which  man  and 
woman  are  united,  and  which  accordingly  was  repre- 
sented as  a  bearded  goddess. 

The  theologians  of  the  Hellenistic  period  dragged  this  to 
light,  calling  the  deity  in  question  Aphroditus  (Philochorus  and 
Aristophanes  ap.  Macrob.  lii.  82^,  Hesych.  s.v.  'A^>pd5tTos,  etc.), 
and  the  church  fathers  are  very  ready  to  refer  to  the  subject ; 
but  this  deity  never  possessed  much  importance.  It  is  portrayed 
on  no  monument,  and  the  attempt  to  associate  it  with  any  of 
the  divinities  named  above,  still  more  to  find  it  (as  has  sometimes 
been  done)  in  the  compound  names  of  gods,  is  very  precarious- 
It  is  not  even  certain  whether  it  is  really  Phoenician  at  all, 
since,  according  to  Hesych.  (/.c),  it  seems  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  Amathus,  which  was  not  a  Phoenician  town. 

Phoenician  theology  had  its  speculations  about  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  world,  of  mankind,  of 
civilisation,  and  of  its  own  home.  Presumably  these 
were  embodied  in  a  religious  literature  of  the  subject, 
which  dealt  with  it  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
narratives  of  Genesis.  All  our  actual  information  on 
the  subject,  however,  has  to  be  taken  from  late  recen- 
sions of  it,  written  in  Greek,  and  showing  marked  traces 
of  foreign  influences.  In  these  writings,  as  in  the  many 
Jewish  writings  of  the  Hellenistic  age,  we  have  native 
scholars  with  patriotic  arrogance  seeking  to  exhibit  to 
the  then  dominant  race  the  antiquity  and  depth  of  the 
native  traditions,  and  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  really 
stole  their  wisdom  and  theology  from  the  East,  at 
the  same  time  distorting  it  in  the  process.  That  these 
writings,  however,  rest  not  only  on  native  traditions, 
but  also,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  likewise,  on 
native  written  documents,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  names  of  wise  men  of  remote 
antiquity,  who  are  alleged  as  authors  of  these  works, 
are  of  very  problematic  authenticity. 

Two  cosmogonies  have  come  down  to  us,  the  one 
from  Sidon,  the  other  from  Byblos."2  The  former  was 
narrated  in  Greek  by  Eudemus  a  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
and  from  him  it  was  borrowed  by  Damascius  (De  pr. 
frin.  125)  who  subjoined  a  Neo-plaUmic  interpretation. 
In  a  somewhat  modified  form  the  same  Sidonian 
tradition  is  cited  at  a  later  date  as  the  work  of  the 
ancient  Sidonian  Mochos  (Mwxos)3  which  had  been 
translated  into  Greek,  ostensibly  by  a  certain  Laetos, 
along  with  other  unknown  Phoenician  authors4  (Theo- 
dotos,  Hypsicrates)  in  the  time  of  Posidonius  of  Rhodes 
(first  half  of  the  last  century  B.C.).  Damascius  {De  pr. 
prin.  125)  has  preserved  for  us  an  extract  from  this  cos- 

1  Eerger  in  his  discussion  of  these  has  doubtless  established 
the  literal  meaning  correctly  enough  ;  but  that  does  not  solve 
the  whole  problem  (/.  As.,  ser.  7,  tome  8  [1896]). 

-  It  is  no  proof  of  Byblos  being  the  religious  metropolis  of 
Phoenicia  that  we  usually  find  on  its  coins,  from  the  Hellenistic 
period  onwards,  the  surname  'the  holy'  GiBHp  ^3^-  lepaq  BvfS- 
Aov) ;  for  similar  expressions  occur  on  the  coins  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre  (Stfiwco?  rrjs  Jepas  kcll  acrvKov  [also  with  personification  of 
the  city-deity  StSii/o?  fleas  iepa?  «ai  acuAov  koX  vavap)(i5os] 
and  Tvpov  lepas  koX  a<ru\ov). 

3  According  to  Posidonius  (Strabo,  xvi.  224)  he  lived  npb  t£>v 
TpuiLKuiv.  He  passed  into  the  later  handbooks  as  one  of  the 
oriental  founders  of  Philosophy  ;  Diog.  Lsert.  proem.  1  (mis- 
written  *flx°*t  followed  by  Suidas,  s.v.),  Iamblich.  Vit.  Pytk.  14 
(6  <t>v<7i6\oyos,  ancestor  of  the  Sidonian  prophets,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Phoenician  hierophants),  Jos.  Ant.  i.  3  g(with  an  unknown 
Hestisus,  and  the  Egyptian  Hieronymus,  and  other  writers  of 
various  nationalities,  as  alleged  authorities  for  the  story  of  the 
flood);  Athen.  3  126  a  (with  Sanchuniathon). 

4  Tatian,  adv.  GrtFcos,  37  [copied  by  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  -1  117] ;  up  Riihl '  zu  Menander  von  Ephesus  u.  Laitos,'  Rhein. 
HI  us.  50  141^ 
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mogony  also.  Posidonius  detected  in  it  the  atomic  theory 
(Strabo,  xvi.  2  24),  just  as  Damascius  found  in  it  the 
Neo-platonic  conception  of  the  world.  It  does  not  at  all 
follow  from  this,  however,  either  that  the  writing  of  Mochus 
contained  a  single  word  about  atoms — how  Posidonius 
arrived  at  his  view  can  be  percei\ed  clearly  enough 
from  the  fragment  which  has  come  down  to  us — or  that 
the  writing  was  a  '  literary  fraud  '  as  Riihl  supposed. 

Considerably  later  is  our  authority  upon  the  Byblian 
traditions — Philo  of  Byblos,  the  well  known  writer  of 
the  period  of  Hadrian.  He  relied  for  his  information 
upon  an  ancient  sage,  Sanchuniathon,  •who  had  drawn 
the  primaeval  wisdom  of  Taaut  from  the  writings  of  the 
' ' Aixfxovveis  in  the  temples  (see  above,  §  10). x  Whether 
there  ever  really  was  a  Phoenician  writing  under  the 
name  of  Sanchuniathon  we  do  not  know  ;  in  any  case 
the  tradition  has  been  very  greatly  manipulated  by 
Philo  with  two  objects;  first,  to  explain  all  mythology 
in  the  Euhemeristic  sense,  by  making  out  all  the  gods 
to  have  been  men — kings  and  others  of  primitive  times 
who  had  been  raised  to  divine  honours  after  their  death 
— and  secondly  to  make  out  that  the  Greek  mythology 
was  only  a  depraved  copy  of  the  Phoenician. 

The  lateness  of  his  traditions  is  shown  also  by  the  fact 
that  he  uses  Aramaic  forms  of  names  (BeeAtrcijLiTjf,  Zio<£a<nj^uV, 
BijAoy  ;  only  2a/j.7j/xpoi)jiios  is  the  Phoenician  pronunciation  of 
Shamemram),  and  that  he  says  the  companions  of  El  or 
Kronos  bore  the  name  'EAoet/x,  i.e.,  Kpoiuoi.  This  is  of  course 
the  Heb.  cnSs'i  Eiohim,  which  is  not  met  with  in  Phoenician, 
and  thus  Philo  here  betrays  a  Jewish  influence  not  discernible 
elsewhere.  Fmm  Philo  we  still  possess  large  extracts  in  Eus. 
Prepp.  Kv.,  which  in  their  turn  seem  to  have  been  taken  from 
Porphyry. 

In  details  the  Sidonian  cosmogony  and  that  of 
Byblos  differ  from  one  another  at  many  points. 
Fundamen tally  they  are  in  closest  agreement  not  only 
with  each  other  but  also  with  the  old  Hebrew  myths 
which  can  still  be  clearly  enough  detected  behind  the 
narratives  of  Gen.  1  2  (see  CREATION,  §  7). 

Of  the   Phoenician  constitution   and  government  we 

know  almost  nothing,   even   in   the  case  of  Carthage, 

ic   rt«««4.j+„4.i««    not    t0    speak    of    the    other    cities. 
16.  Constitution.  ~,    .   .,    r      ...     ,     ,        .  , , 

That  their  polity  had  a  thoroughly 

aristocratic    character    might    be    presumed    from    the 

whole  character  of  Semitic  civil  life,  and  is  confirmed  by 

the  weight  everywhere  laid  upon  descent  ;    this  conies 

into  special  prominence  in  the  long  genealogies  of  the 

inscriptions.      The    '  eldest  ones '    (cp   the  Trpeo-fturaTOi 

in  Marathos  and  Aradus  ;  Diod.  xxxiii.  523)  who  form 

the    council    of    the    king    are    the    representatives    of 

families  ;   in  Sidon  the  council  seems  to  form  a  college 

of  100  members  (Diod.  16  45).      The  most  distinguished 

family  is  of  course  the  royal  ;    in   Tyre   the  priest  of 

Melkarth  ranks  next  the  king  (Justin.  IM4).      In  these 

little    city-states,    however,    with    their    many   wealthy 

merchant  families  the  power  of  the  king  was  limited  in 

many  directions  by  the  council    and  the  nobility.      In 

Tyre    at    the    time    of    the    Chaldean    suzerainty    the 

monarchy   was   for   a  time   abolished    and   a    'judge' 

{sophet)  took  his  place  as  supreme  authority  (Jos.  c.  Ap. 

1 21 ).    Presumably  the  office  was  responsible,  and  limited 

in  time,  although  in  Tyre  the  tenure  cannot  have  been 

for  a  fixed  period,  since  we  find  individual  judges  ruling 

for  2,  10,  3  months,  and  then,  apparently,  two  together 

rulingfor  6years  (see  below, §20).   Something  similar  may 

have  occurred  in  other  cities  also,  just  as  in  Carthage  from 

the  time  that  we  know  anything  of  its  history  two  suffetes 

(usually  called  'kings'  by  the  Greeks)  figure  as  yearly 

officials   at    the   head   of   the  state  ;    so  also  in   other 

colonies,   such  as   Gades.      To   the   Hebrews  also,  as 

1  Compare  the  strange  statement  of  Porphyry  (Eus.  Pra-p.  Ev. 
i.  9i!i  and  x.  9  12)  that  Sanchuniathon,  here  called  a  native  of 
Eerytus,  derived  hisaccount  of  the  Jews  from  a  writing  of  Jerombal 
(  =  Jeruba'al)  the  priest  of  God,  of  Jeuo  (icpeuy  6eov  tov  'levu>) 
that  is,  Yahwe,  who  had  dedicated  his  work  to  King  Abelbal  or 
Abibal  of  ISerytus.  Whether  this  absurd  story  was  Porphyry's 
own,  or  due  to  the  inventiveness  of  others  before  him,  we  cannot 
tell  ;  in  any  case  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Philo's  Sanchuniathon. 
Itb  lateness  U  shown  also  by  the  part  assigned  in  it  to  Berytus. 
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the  Book  of  Judges  shows,  the  conception  of  'judges' 
as  rulers  of  a  state,  with  royal  but  not  hereditary  powers, 
was  not  unfamiliar. 

Of  the  native  histories  written  by  the  Phoenicians 
themselves  nothing  has  come  dow  n  to  us,  even  in  Greek 
translations,  except  a  few  extracts  (pre- 
served by  Josephus),  from  the  Chronicles 
of  Tyre,  which  Menander  of  Ephesus  had  translated 
into  Greek  ;  they  relate  to  the  period  extending  from 
969  to  774  B.C.  (c.  Ap.  I18  ;  Ant.  viii.  53  [also  viii.  3i  on 
the  era  of  Tvre],  Ant.  viii.  13 2)  and  to  the  siege  under 
Elukeus  (Ant.  ix.  14j).  Josephus  also  (c.  Ap.  I21) 
gives  the  list  of  kings  during  the  period  from  Nebuchad- 
rezzar down  to  Cyrus  (585-532  B.C.),  but  here,  too,  is 
doubtless  dependent  on  Menander,  although  a  little 
before  (c.  Ap.  \?o  =  Ant.  x.  11 1)  he  refers  for  the  siege 
of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadrezzar  to  the  otherwise  unknown 
Jewish  and  Phoenician  history  of  one  Philostratus. 

In  addition  to  these  Josephus  cites  (Ant.  viii.  5  3  =  c.  Ap.  1  17), 
for  the  period  of  Hiram  [.,  the  Phoenician  history  of  Dios,  who 
is  closely  dependent  on  Menander.  He  also  is  not  otherwise 
known.  It  is  probable  that  Josephus  took  all  these  fragments 
directly  from  a  compilation  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  (v.  Gut- 
schmid  ;  cp  Wachsmuth,  Einl.  in  die  alte  Gssch.  403/;).  These 
short  fragments  contain  little  that  relates  to  the  history  of 
Phoenician  colonisation. 

We  return  now  to  the  history  of  the  mother  country 

from  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  period  onwards.      The 

P     '  H    f   ''u'e    we    know    f°r    tne    immediately 

18.  reno  succeeding    centuries    relates    only    to 

independence.  Tyre     Tyre  was  successful  not  only 

in  founding  a.  colonial  empire,  but  also  in  gaining  the 
supremacy  in  the  mother  country.  Our  accounts  begin 
— since  they  concern  themselves  with  merely  biblical 
interests — with  the  first  Hiram  (q.  v. ). 1 

Of  him  we  learn  that  he  extended  the  city  territory  by  mounds 
in  the  quarter  Eurychoros  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  1 13),  substituted  new 
temples  for  old,  to  Melkarth  and  Astarte,  dedicated  a  golden 
stele  (klwv)  to  Ba'alsamem  in  his  temple  and  instituted  the 
festival  of  the  awakening  of  Melkarth.  He  brought  back  to  its 
allegiance  the  city  of  Utica  which  had  refused  to  pay  the 
usual  tribute.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  his  relations 
with  Israel,  and  of  his  Ophir  voyages  (see  also  Cabul,  Hiram). 

Josephus,  in  speaking  of  the  successors  of  Hiram, 
gives  only  the  duration  of  the  life  and  of  the  reign  of 
each  down  to  the  founding  of  Carthage.  We  may 
be  sure,  however,  that  Menander  gave  some  further 
particulars.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  from  the  list  of 
kings  that  usurpations  and  struggles  for  the  succession 
were  not  unknown.  Hiram's  grandson  was  put  to 
death  by  the  four  sons  of  his  foster  mother  ;  of  these 
the  eldest  held  the  throne  for  twelve  years.  Then 
followed  further  confusions,  with  regard  to  which 
tradition  is  very  uncertain,  until  the  priest  of  Astarte, 
Itoba'al,  by  violent  means  (see  Ethbaal)  founded  a 
new  dynasty.  Owing  to  his  relation  to  Ahab,  one  or  two 
facts  respecting  him  have  been  preserved  by  Josephus. 
The  length  of  his  reign  is  unfortunately  not  known  ; 
Rtthl,  following  the  tradition  of  Theophilus,  assigns 
him  twelve  years  (876-866  B.C. ),  but  according  to  most 
MSS  he  reigned  thirty -two  years  (though  the  length 
of  life  assigned  by  tradition  to  him  and  to  his  son  makes 
this  doubtful)  from  885-854  B.C.  The  three  years 
famine  of  the  period  of  Ahab  and  Elijah  (1  K.  17/. )  is 
mentioned  by  Menander  as  having  lasted  one  year. 

Hiram  I.  is  in  the  OT  invariably  called  king  of  Tyre 
(2S.  521  1  K.  5 15  9 10);  Ethbaal,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
king  of  the  Sidonians  ( j  K.  1  631).  This  last  is  also  the 
title  borne  on  the  oldest  extant  Phoenician  inscription 
(C/5I5)  by  Hiram  II.2  who  is  also  named  by  the 
Assyrians  in  738  ;  it  is  the  inscription  of  a  bronze 
sacrificial  vessel  which  the  '  governor  (po)  of  Karthadast 
(Citium),  servant  of  Hiram  king  of  the  Sidonians,  dedi- 

1  The  individual  items  in  Menander's  list  of  kings  vary  in  the 
tradition.  We  here  follow  the  reconstruction  of  Riihl  (Rhein. 
Mus.  48  565  j]F. — although  by  no  means  certain  at  all  _  points). 
In  their  original  form  the  data  seem  to  be  quite  authentic. 
,  2  That  Hiram  II.,  not  Hiram  I.,  is  intended  in  the  inscrip- 
tion has  been  shown  by  von  Landau,  Beiir.  zur  Altertkums- 
iunde  des  Orients,  1  (1893). 
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cated  to  his  lord  the  god  of  Lebanon  (Ba'al-lebanon)  as 
a  "  first  fruits  "  {airapxn)  of  copper  '  (nrnj  ne'ira)  in  the 
temple  upon  the  hill  Muti  Shinoas  near  Amathus  (Ohne- 
falsch-Richter,  Kypros,  I19).  The  Tyrian  dominion  in 
Cyprus  must  accordingly  have  extended  thus  far.  These 
designations  show  that,  in  the  interval  between  Hiram  I. 
and  Ethbaal,  the  'kings  of  Tyre'  had  become  'kings 
of  the  Phoenicians, '  and  thus  had  considerably  extended 
their  authority,  in  particular  by  acquiring  the  sovereignty 
of  Sidon.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Assyrian  data,  that 
the  whole  coast  from  'Akko  (near  the  Israelite  frontier)  to 
near  Berytus  was  in  the  po.ssc-ssion  of  Tyre. 1  Of  Ethbaal 
we  arc  told  that  he  pressed  even  farther  north ;  having 
founded  the  city  of  BoUys,  to  the  N.  of  Byblos,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Theouprosopon.  Plainly  the 
intention,  which  was  not,  however,  effected,  was  to  reduce 
Byblos  also  to  dependence  on  Tyre.  Of  Ethbaal  we 
learn  further  that  he  founded  Auza  in  Libya.  Under  the 
third  of  his  successors,  Pygmalion  (820-774),  Timasus 
(and,  following  him,  Menander)  placed  the  founding 
of  Carthage  in  814-3;  ^ts  mythical  foundress  is  called 
the  sister  of  the  king.  With  Pygmalion  Josephus's 
extract   from  Menander  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  I18)  ends. 

For  the  next  century  we  get  some  information  from 
the  Assyrian  data.  The  great  westward  campaigns 
19.  The  Assyrian  °f  the  Assyrians  began  in  the  begin- 
.  J_        ning  of  the  ninth  century.''     In  876 


suzerainty. 


Asur-nasir-pal  invaded  Syria  and  the 


dynasts  of  the  interior  as  well  as  the  kings  of  the  sea- 
coast,  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblos,  Mahallata  {sic),  Maisa 
(unknown),  Kaisa  (unknown),  Amuri,  '  Arvad  in  the 
sea, '  brought  tribute — brazen  vessels  and  parti-coloured 
and  white  linen  garments  as  well  as  silver,  gold,  lead, 
copper,  and  cedar  wood.  Shalmaneser  II.  (860-824) 
undertook  the  subjugation  of  Syria  in  a  more  thorough- 
going way.  Only  the  more  northerly,  however,  of  the 
Phoenician  dynasts  were  represented  in  the  army  of  the 
allied  Syrian  princes  which  fought  at  Karkar  in  854 
(see  Ahab,  Shalmaneser).  The  remaining  cities 
preferred  to  submit  quietly  and  in  842  and  839  paid 
tribute  to  Shalmaneser  as  they  also  did  later  to  his 
grandson  Hadad-nirari  III.  (811-782)  when  he  marched 
upon  Syria. 

As  yet  these  expeditions  led  to  no  enduring  suzerainty 
(see  Assyria,  §  32).  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
century  the  movements  of  the  Assyrians  were  restricted 
by  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  kings  of  Urartu.  With 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  began  those  systematic  invasions 
which  ended  in  the  virtual  subjugation  of  the  whole 
Syrian  territory. 

It  is  within  this  period  that  more  precise  information 
regarding  Phoenicia  first  becomes  accessible.  Whilst 
the  older  Assyrian  kings,  as  we  have  seen,  mention 
(correctly  or  incorrectly)  the  names  of  a  large  number 
of  Phoenician  cities  and  dynasts,  under  Tiglath-pileser 
III.  and  Sargon  there  are  only  three  Phoenician  states 
— Aradus,  Byblos,  and  Tyre.  The  eoastland  of  the 
Eleutherus  region,  along  with  Simyra,  'Arka,  and 
Siyana,  now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Hamath  (Annals 
of  Tiglath-pileser:  3  R.  9,  3  //.  2646),  but  is  made 
by  Tiglath-pileser  into  an  Assyrian  province.  The 
Phoenician  cities  appear  to  have  submitted  without 
striking  a  blow.  In  738  we  find,  amongst  many  other 
dynasts,  Matanba'al  of  Arados,  Sibittiba'al  of  Byblos. 
and  Hiram  II.  of  Tyre  paying  tribute  to  Tiglath-pileser. 
Soon  afterwards  Tyre  showed  signs  of  a  longing  for 
independence ;  a  heavy  tribute  was  exacted  from  Metinna 
(Mytton— i.e. ,  Mattan)  of  Tyre  in  consequence  (about 

1  As  cities  taken  by  him  from  Tyre,  Sennacherib  (Prism 
Inscr.  238^)  enumerates:— Great  and  Little  Sidon,  Betzitti, 
Sarepta,  Mahalliba,  Usu  (pr.  Usu),— i.e.,  Palaetyrus,— Akzib, 
Akko.  In  Menander  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  142  28  5)  we  must,  therefore, 
read  ajreVnj  re  TvpiW  2l5wf  Ka'i  'Ak*j  ko.1  rj  IlaAaiTvpos  Kai 
woAAai  aAAai  iroAeis  (so  LV),  and  not  with  the  other  MSS 
*Ap«Tj  =  'Arka. 

2  Various  kings  of  Assyria  set  up  steles  by  the  Dog  river  near 
Beirut  ;  but  these  are  in  such  bad  preservation  that  not  even  the 
names  can  now  be  deciphered. 
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730  B.C.).  The  main  portion  of  the  Phoenician  coast- 
land  still  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Tyre ;  Elulaios 
(Ass.  Lule),  who  reigned,  as  Menander  says  (Jos.  Ant. 
ix.  14  2),  thirty-six  years  (say  725-690),  is  therefore 
called  by  Sennacherib  'King  of  Sidon  '  (cp  Sidon). 
On  the  other  hand,  Tyre  lost  its  hold  on  Cyprus  ;  seven 
Cyprian  princes  did  homage  to  Sargon,1  who  set  up  a 
statue  of  himself  in  Citium.  That  Citium  was  lost  to 
Tyre  for  a  time  is  attested  also  by  Menander. 

Under  Shalmaneser  IV.  (727-722)  and  Sargon  (722- 
705)  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  remained  quiet.2 
Under  Sennacherib  (705-681),  however,  when  an  anti- 
Assyrian  league  was  planned  in  South  Syria,  Elulaios  of 
Tyre  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  project.  The  result  is  told 
elsewhere  (see  Sennacherib).  It  may  suffice  to  quote 
the  words  of  Sennacherib,  '  From  Lule  king  of  Sidon  I 
took  his  kingdom'  (COT  \2jg).  Menander  informs  us 
that  Elulaios  again  reduced  Citium  to  subjection,  and  so 
reopened  hostilities.  In  the  great  campaign  of  70T,  how- 
ever, Sennacherib  in  all  essential  respects  recovered  the 
supremacy,  though  Tyre,  like  Jerusalem,  escaped  being 
captured.  The  Tyrians  lost  the  whole  of  their  territory, 
and  in  Sidon  a  new  king  was  installed,  Tuba'lu  ( Ituba'al ), 
who  had  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute.  Elulaios 
himself  fled  to  Cyprus,  evidently  to  the  recently  re- 
acquired Citium.  Here  again  Menander  comes  to  our 
aid.  He  tells  us  that  the  Assyrian  king  Selampsas,  after 
conquering  all  Phoenicia,  made  peace  and  returned 
home.  Selampsas  can  only  be  Shalmaneser  IV. ,  as 
Josephus  also  assumes.3  Therefore,  doubtless,  what  is 
referred  to  is  his  campaign  against  Hosea  of  Samaria, 
who  formed  an  alliance  with  Egypt  against  the  Assyrians 
in  725.  Perhaps  the  Phoenicians  also  at  first  participated 
in  this  action  —  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  learn  nothing 
about  Shalmaneser  from  Assyrian  sources — but  made 
their  peace  in  good  time.4 

Next,  however,  Menander  goes  on  to  relate — taking  no  ac- 
count of  the  intervening  period,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  wider  political  relations— that  Sidon,  Akko,  Palaetyrus,  and 
many  other  cities  of  the  Tynans,  revolted  and  yielded  themselves 
to  the  Assyrian  king.  Accordingly,  when  the  Tyrians  themselves 
rebelled,  and  the  king  took  the  field  against  them,  he  was 
supported  by  60  ships  and  800  rowing  boats,  manned  by 
Phoenicians.  With  only  12  ships,  however,  the  fleet  was 
scattered,  and  500  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Assyrian  king, 
withdrawing,  stationed  a  garrison  at  Palaetyrus  (ctt!  tou  noraixov 
teal  ran'  vSpaytoyeCtav)  to  cut  off"  the  water  supply.  The  Tyrians, 
however,  with  their  reservoirs  held  out  for  five  years  (701-696), 
and  presumably  obtained  satisfactory  conditions.  Thus  one 
sees  that  the  war  followed  the  same  course  as  under  Abimelech 
at  the  time  of  the  Amarna  letters.  The  sea-fortress  was  im- 
pregnable— a  fact  admitted  by  Sennacherib  himself,  who  passes 
over  Tyre  in  eloquent  silence.  The  possessions  of  Tyre  on  the 
mainland,  however,  were  lost  to  it ;  in  Usu  Sennacherib  received 
the  tribute  of  the  kings  of  the  West,  among  others  of  Abdili'ti  of 
Aradus  and  of  Urumilki — the  correct  name  also  (i^dHIn)  of  the 
grandfather  of  Yehaw-melek  of  Byblos  (C/S  li)—  of  Byblos.5 
Her  Cyprian  possessions  also  Tyre  had  to  forfeit ;  among  the 
other  names  in  the  list  of  Cyprian  vassal  princes  under  Esar- 
haddon  and  Asur-bani-pal  appear  these  of  Damliu,  king  of 
Karthadast  (Citium),  Kistura  of  Idalium,  and  RumiSu  of 
Tamassos.6  From  this  date  the  Tyrians  never  again  exercised 
sovereign  rights  in  Cyprus. 

1  [Does  this  explain, '  even  there  (in  Cyprus)  thou  shalt  have  no 
rest,'  Is.  23  12?     See  Che.  Intr.  Is.  140;  but  cp  Duhin,  ad  locJ\ 

2  The  general  expression  '  who  pacified  Kue'  (see  Cilicia)  and 
Tyre '  [cp  Che.  Intr.  Is.  144]  supplies  no  sure  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

3  [So  Tiele,  BAG  237  314  ;  Che.  Intr.  Is.  144.] 

4  In  GA  1  (1884),  p.  467,  a  different  view  is  assumed  ;  but 
the  above  now  appears  to  the  present  writer  the  most  probable 
solution.  It  is  an  untenable  assumption  of  von  Landau,  in  his 
study  on  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  in  Menander 
{Be it  rage,  1),  to  suppose  that  in  the  closing  portion  of  his 
account  Menander  passes  from  Sennacherib's  campaign  to  the 
war  of  Esarhaddon  and  Asur-bani-pal  against  Ea'al  of  Tyre,  so 
that  Menander  has  compressed  into  one  the  various  Assyrian 
campaigns  against  Tyre.  That  the  same  occurrences  should 
repeat  themselves  in  sieges  of  Tyre  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ; 
the  Amarna  letters  and  the  history  of  Nebuchadrezzar  bear  out 
this  view.  Alexander  was  the  first  to  contrive  the  means  for  the 
thorough  subjugation  of  the  sea  fortress. 

5  Under  Esarhaddon  and  Asur-bani-pal  these  places  are  taken 
by  Matanba'al  and  Yakinlu  of  Arvad  (see  below)  and  Milkiasaph 
oflU-l.los. 

e  Cp  Schrader,  SBA  W,  1890,  pp.  357^  It  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  these  three  principalities  may  only  then  for  the  first 
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Under  Esarhaddon  (680-668)  arose  new  conflicts. 
Firstly,  Sidon  rebelled  under  king  'Abdimilkut  {i.e., 
Abdimilkat  with  the  usual  obscuration  of  the  a),  but 
after  a  long  siege  the  city  was  conquered,  and  the  king, 
who  had  taken  refuge  beyond  seas  with  .1  Cilician 
dynast,  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  his  host,  and 
put  to  death  (675).  The  rebellious  city,  which  had  so 
ill  requited  the  Assyrians  for  its  deliverance  through 
them  from  the  Tyrian  ascendency,  was  destroyed,  and 
its  population  deported.  An  '  Esarhaddon's  town  '  was 
newly  built  on  another  site,  and  peopled  with  foreign 
settlers.  Henceforward  an  Assyrian  governor  ruled 
here  as  well  as  in  Simyra.  The  possessions  of  Tyre  on 
the  mainland  were  now  (if  not  before)  placed  under  a 
similar  officer,  who  received  the  high-sounding  title 
'  governor  of  Tyre '  although  the  city  proper  was  never 
under  his  rule.1  Tyre  still  remained  unconquered,  even 
though  (presumably)  compelled  to  pay  tribute.  The 
king,  Ba'al  (an  abbreviation  of  some  composite  name), 
was  attacked  by  Esarhaddon,  probably  on  his  second 
expedition  to  Egypt  (670).  The  triumph  stele  of  Zenjlrli 
represents  the  king  as  leading  captive  the  Ethiopian  king 
Taharka  and  the  king  of  Tyre  2  by  a  cord  passed  through 
rings  on  their  lips  ;  but  in  reality  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ever  was  his  prisoner.  Esarhaddon,  however, 
caused  the  shore  to  be  fortified,  and  cut  off  the  Tyrians 
from  water  and  supplies  as  his  father  had  done.  Neither 
he  nor  Asur-bani-pal  (668-626),  however,  met  with  more 
success  than  Sennacherib.  On  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt,  however,  Baal  gave  up  the  struggle,  submitted 
to  a  '  heavy  tribute,'  sent  his  daughter  and  nieces  to  the 
harem  of  the  great  king,  and  despatched  his  son 
Yahimilki  (Yehaumelek)  to  court,  where  Asur-bani-pal 
received  him  to  favour  and  dismissed  him.  At  a  later 
date  we  find  Asur-bani-pal,  like  Esarhaddon  before  him, 
placing  Baal  of  Tyre  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  his 
Syrian  and  Cyprian  vassals.  Yakinlu  of  Arados,  who 
seems  to  have  made  common  cause  with  Baal,  was  less 
fortunate.  He  had  to  send  his  daughter  and  all  his 
sons  with  rich  gifts  to  the  great  king,  and  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  son  Aziba'al.  Opposite  A  rados ,  at 
Antarados,  Asur-bani-pal  raised  a  memorial  stone 
{PSBA  7 141).  These  events  belong  to  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign.  At  a  later  date,  after  his  expedition 
against  Uaiti  of  Kedar,  Asur-bani-pal  called  to  account 
Usu  and  Akko  which  had  been  insubordinate,  put  to 
death  the  offenders,  and  deported  some  of  the  remaining 
inhabitants  to  Assyria. 

The  next  decades  are  a  blank.      We  have  no  precise 
information    as   to    what    occurred    in    the    Phoenician 
20  Thp  Thai    Clties  during  tne  period  of  the  decline 
dfpan  nprind"  an<*  ^  °^  t^ie  Assyrian  empire  ;  this  it 
*  '   would  seem  was  materially  hastened  by 

the  great  Scythian  invasion — which  in  626  extended  to 
Syria  (see  Scythians).  At  any  rate  the  Phoenician 
cities,  like  Judah  and  its  neighbours — the  four  Philistine 
cities,  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon — recovered  their  independ- 
ence for  a  while  ;  in  the  list  of  all  the  existing  states  of 
which  he  prophesies  the  downfall,  Jeremiah  (in  604  B.C. ) 
includes  the  kings  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  and  of  the  isles 
beyond  the  sea — i.e.,  Cyprus  (Jer.  2522  ;  cp  27 3  Ezek. 
25-29).  The  inference  is  plain  ;  Sidon  also  must  have 
regained  independence  and  received  kings  of  its  own — 
presumably  of  Phoenician  origin  (see  below,  §  21). 8 
The  time,  however,  for  the  independent  life  of  petty  states 
was  past.  WTien  Assyria  collapsed,  Egypt  sought  once 
more  to  acquire  the  suzerainty  of  Syria  (see  Egypt,  §  68  ; 
Josiah).      Its  success  was  brief,  though  in  588  Apries 

time  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  seven  which  had  done 
homage  to  Sargon. 

1  Wi.  Gil  201,  n.,  corrected  by  Wj.  AOF\  441,  n. 

~  The  intention  of  the  representation  was  first  perceived  by 
Pietschmann  {Gesch.  Ptuen.  303).  See  ( Ausgrabungen  in 
Zendschirli'  in  the  Mittheil.  aus  d.  Orientals  ami.  d.  Bert. 
Mus.  Hft.   11  17  (von  Luschan). 

3  Winckler's  attempt  to  set  aside  this  evidence  {Alt.  Unt. 
\i$ff.)  seems  to  the  present  writer  inconclusive. 
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(Pharaoh-Hophra)  still  hoped  to  preserve  Palestine 
from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Babylonians.  He  pene- 
trated into  Phoenicia,  the  cities  of  which  were  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  fought  successfully  against  Sidon  and 
Tyre  (see  Herod.  2161).1  When  Nebuchadrezzar's  army 
approached,  however,  Apries  retired,  leaving  Syria  to 
its  fate.  No  sooner  had  Jerusalem  fallen  (586)  than 
Nebuchadrezzar  marched  upon  Phoenicia.  The  other 
cities  would  seem  to  have  again  submitted  ;  but  King 
ltobaal  II.  of  Tyre  once  more  defied  the  apparently 
inevitable.  For  fifteen  years  (585-573)  Nebuchadrezzar 
laid  siege  to  Tyre. 

Ezekiel,  who  in  586  had  prophesied  the  approaching  assault 
(26-'_>!i),  expected  the  annihilation  of  the  haughty  city.  He  was 
mistaken,  however ;  once  more  the  sea-fortress  asserted  her 
strength ;  the  prophet  was  constrained  in  570  to  confess  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  and  his  army  had  had  '  no  recompense  '  for  the 
manifold  fatigues  of  the  siege  (Ezek.  29  18).  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  end  Tyre  became  more  dependent  on  the  llabylonian 
King  than  it  had  previously  been. 

The  list  of  kings  which  here  again  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  I21)  shows  that  with  the  close 
of  the  siege  Itobaal's  reign  came  to  an  end — doubtless 
he  was  deposed.  His  successor  was  Baal  II.  (572-563) 
after  whom  judges  (see  §  16)  took  the  place  of  kings, — at 
first,  single  judges  for  a  few  months,  and  afterwards,  if 
the  reading  be  correct,-  two  priests  (or  brothers)  for 
six  years ;  between  them  (according  to  Gutschmid, 
'after  them')  Balatoros  was  king  for  a  year.  Then  a 
ruler  Merbaal  was  fetched  from  Babylon  (555-2),  who 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Hiram  III.  (551-532),  under 
whom  the  Chaldaean  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 

In  the  struggles  of  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldaean  period, 
the  political  power  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  and  the 
position  of  ascendancy  which  Tyre  had  occupied  in  the 
Phoenician  world,  came  to  an  end.  Nor  could  the 
sway  of  Phoenicia  over  its  colonies  be  any  longer 
maintained.  The  spread  of  Greek  trade  and  the 
development  of  the  Greek  naval  power,  broke  up  their 
solidarity,  and  when,  even  during  the  continuance  of 
Chaldsean  suzerainty,  the  Phoenicians  of  the  west  com- 
bined to  withstand  the  Greeks,  it  was  no  longer  Tyre 
but  Carthage  that  stood  at  their  head.  Carthage  never 
indeed  broke  with  Tyre,3  and  for  a  long  time  continued 
to  send  tithes  to  the  Melkarth  of  the  mother  city  ;  but 
politically  the  relations  came  to  be  inverted  ;  Carthage 
was  a  great  power,  Tyre  a  city-community  subject  to 
foreign  lords.  Even  when,  in  consequence,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  tithes  had  been  reduced  to  that  of  a 
trifling  present,  Carthage  still  continued  to  show  filial 
piety  by  regularly  sending  festal  embassies  to  Tyre 
(Arr.  ii.  24s  Polyb.  xxxi.  20 12)  until,  after  the  defeat 
by  Agathocles,  the  Tyrian  Melkarth  again  once  more 
received  propitiatory  offerings  (Diod.  20 14). 

The  prosperity  and  commercial  importance  of  Tyre 
suffered  much  less  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war  than  is 
often  supposed.  Even  if  the  connection  of  the  city 
with  the  shore  was  cut  off  repeatedly  for  periods  of 
years,  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldaeans  could  do  little  to 
her  sea  power  and  her  trade  ;  the  attempt  to  overwhelm 
her  by  the  aid  of  the  fleets  of  the  other  Phoenician 
'owns  was  an  entire  failure.  As  soon  as  peace  was 
restored  the  old  relations  with  the  interior  were  re- 
sumed ;  in  fact,  the  import  and  export  traffic  forthwith 
became  all  the  brisker  from  the  temporary  check.  As 
for  Sidon,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  a  formid- 
able rival,  it  needed  a  long  breathing  time  in  order  to 

In  Aradus  has  been  discovered  a  fragment  referring  to  his 
deputy  Psamtik-nofer  (Renan,  Miss.  en.  Phen.  26  ff.)  De 
Rouge  connected  it  with  Psamtik  I.,  but  hardly  with  justice. 
W.  M.  Miiller  (MM/,,  d.  vorderas.  Ges.  Hft.  4,  1896)  tries  to 
detect  a  king  of  Byblos  on  a  very  mutilated  Egyptian  monu- 
ment of  this  time  from  Phcenicia  (published  TSBA  16  91);  but 
this  is  highly  problematical. 

See  Riihl,  Rhein.  Mus.  48  577.  It  is  perhaps  significant 
that  the  reign  of  Baal  II.  came  to  an  end  with  that  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, whilst  Merbaal's  begins  with  that  of  Nabuna'id. 

/>  In  its  second  treaty  with  Rome  (348)  Tyre  is  named  along 
with  Carthage,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  first,  about 
503(?)  (Pol.  324). 
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recover  from  its  catastrophe  under  Esarhaddon.  We 
must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  during  the  period 
between  Tiglath-pileser  III.  and  Cyrus  for  20  years 
of  war  there  were  180  years  of  peace,  in  which  trade 
and  the  general  well-being  must  have  prospered,  the 
more  because  the  connection  with  the  great  continental 
empire  made  business  relations  easier  and  more  ex- 
tensive ;  the  sovereigns,  too,  were  energetic  in  protect- 
ing the  safety  of  the  routes  of  traffic.  Finally,  her  loss 
of  colonial  supremacy  affected  Tyre's  commerce  bul 
little  because  it  came  about  without  any  violent  shock, 
and  the  community  of  speech  and  sentiment  as  well  as 
the  sharp  antithesis  to  the  Greeks  kept  the  two  portions 
of  the  Phoenician  nationality  together.  If  in  Carthage 
the  wares  and  art-products  of  Greece  were  imported  in 
ever  increasing  quantity,  neither  could  that  city  dispense 
with  the  products  of  the  East  ;  and  it  need  not 
be  said  that  the  Carthaginian  merchants  sought  for 
these  at  the  fountain-head  of  Phoenician  life  rather  than 
from  Greek  middle-men. 

How  prosperous  Tyre  was,  and  how  dominating  was 
her  position  in  Phcenicia  in  586  B.C.,  is  visibly  shown 

21  Persian  by  Ezekie11  <27)-     II  was  not  by  a  sinSle 
'      ■    .        blow  that  this  queen  of  the  seas  lost  her 

"  *       imperial  state  ;  the  transference  of  power 

was  gradual.      When  the  Persians  in  539  entered  upon 

the  inheritance  of  the  Chaldaeans  without  meeting  with 

any  resistance  from  the  peoples  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia, 

Sidon  became  the  first  and  richest  city  of  Phcenicia  (cp 

Diod.  I641).      The  best    ships  in  the  fleet   of  Xerxes 

were  contributed  by  the  Sidonians,  whose  king  took  the 

place  of  honour  next  the  great  king.      Next  in  order 

came  the  king  of  Tyre,   and  after  him  the  other  vassal 

princes  ( Herod.  7  44  96  98  867;    cp  also    3136   7 100  128; 

Diod.  I479).      This  superiority   of  Sidon   is   doubtless 

chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  advantage 

of  situation  which  remained  with  Tyre  during  the  period 

of  the  wars  became  a  positive  disadvantage  when  peace 

prevailed,  and  all  the  Phoenician  cities  equally  belonged 

to  a  great  empire. 

It  then  became  a  positive  disadvantage  that  Sidon  was  able 
to  expand  freely  while  Tyre  was  confined  within  a  narrow  space 
(in  Strabo's  time  it  was  very  closely  built,  the  houses  having 
more  stories  than  in  Rome) ;  the  many  purple  manufactories 
were  indeed  a  great  source  of  income,  but  did  not  add  to  the 
amenity  of  the  city  as  a  residence  (16  2  23).  Above  all,  the 
merchants  and  caravans  must  have  found  it  much  more  con- 
venient to  expose  their  goods  in  Sidon  than  to  ship  them  over  to 
Tyre.  Sidon  accordingly  became  a  successful  competitor  with 
Tyre.  That  the  Persian  kings  deliberately  set  themselves  to 
advance  Sidon  at  the  expense  of  Tyre  is  hardly  likely;  the 
situation  existed  before  they  came,  and  was  not  of  their  making. 
But  they  promoted  its  development ;  in  Sidon  the  Persian  kings 
had  a  park  (mzpaSettros),  and  it  was  here  that  the  satraps  of 
Syria  resided  when  they  came  to  Phoenicia. 

Perhaps  there  was  another  factor  in  the  change.  As 
a  result  of  its  destruction  and  re-foundation  by  Esar- 
haddon Sidon  received  a  very  mixed  population  ;  and 
even  although,  after  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
the  Phoenicians  recovered  the  ascendancy,  the  foreign 
elements  (as  in  Samaria)  continued  strongly  to  assert 
themselves ;  indeed,  we  can  still  trace  them  even  in 
the  scanty  materials  that  have  come  down  to  us.2  We 
can  thus  understand  how  in  Sidon  the  national  narrow- 
ness may  have  been  counteracted,  and  the  rejuvenated 
commonwealth  have  acquired  an  international  character 
which  had  a  favourable  influence  also  upon  its  trade. 
Hence  we  find  in  Sidon,  during  the  whole  Persian 
period,  in  spite  of  the  opposing  political  interests  and 

1  The  'oracle  on  Tyre'  (Is.  23)  is  too  uncertain  to  be  referred 
to  here  (see  'Isaiah'  in  SBOT,  and  cp  Che.  Intr.  Is.  138-145, 
and  the  commentaries). 

2  The  fact  has  been  recognised  by  Winckler  (A  T  Unt.  1892, 
p.  1 17).  The  tomb  of  ' Ao-en-re  Sv^ffeATjjuou  SLStoyta  (i.e. ,  Asephat, 
daughter  of  Esmunslllem,  of  Sidon)  in  Pirseus  (CIS  1  119 ; 
CIA  2 119)  was  erected  by  Yatonbel,  son  of  EsmunSilleh, 
chief  priest  of  Nergal  6jn]  D^N  DJru  3l)-  We  see  that  the 
Assyrian  god  Nergal  is  worshipped  even  in  the  Sidonian  colony 
at  Athens.  Moreover  the  name  Yatonbel  is  compounded  from 
that  of  the  Assyrian  Bel,  not  from  that  of  the  Phoenician  Baal. 
Similarly  a  Sidonian  in  Carthage  (CIS  1  287)  bears  the  name  of 
l7312Vi  "Abdbel. 
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repeated  hostility  between  the  Greek  and  Phoenician 
fleets,  the  traces  of  a  singularly  strong  and  ever  grow- 
ing Philhellenism.1  We  find  this  in  its  highest  degree 
under  King  Straton  (probably  a  corruption  for  'Abd'ast- 
art)  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  He  main- 
tained a  most  luxurious  court,  and  brought  together 
from  all  parts  of  Greece  singing  and  dancing  women, 
who  competed  at  his  feasts  for  prizes  in  their  art 
(Theoponip.  fr.  126  in  Athenasus  I2531  ;  _#Llian,  Var. 
hist.  7 2).2  He  had  close  relations  with  Athens,  and 
gave  his  support  to  the  embassy  which  went  to  the 
Persian  court  in  367.  In  return  the  Athenians  granted 
him  and  his  successors  the  right  of  proxenia  and  the 
Sidonian  merchants  staying  at  Athens  were  exempted 
from  all  taxt-s  (CIA  2  86.)  The  same  king's  name 
probably  occurs  in  the  bilingual  inscription  from  Delos 
in  CIS  1  114,  where  only  the  beginning  of  his  name 
■  •  •  yi3V  is  preserved  ;   perhaps  also  in  CIS  1  4. 

In  other  respects  the  conditions  of  Phoenicia  seem  to 
have  altered  but  little  under  the  Persians.  Now  as 
before  it  consists  of  four  states — Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblos, 
Arados.  All  four  are  in  separate  existence  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (Arr.  ii.  13  7  156/  20i  =  Curtius 
416^),  whilst  Herodotus  (798)  in  his  catalogue  of 
Xerxes'  fleet  mentions  only  the  kings  of  Sidon,  Tyre, 
and  Aradus.  He  does  not  name  Byblos  at  all ;  plainly 
in  his  time  this  city  occupied  politically  and  commercially 
a  very  subordinate  position,  and  partook  of  the  character 
rather  of  a  country  town. 

Also  the  cities  which  took  part  in  the  settlement  of  a  level 
strip  of  coast  near  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  beyond  the 
Theouprosopon,  called  by  the  Greeks  Tripolis  (its  Phoenician 
name  is  unknown)  were  the  same  three — Arados,  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  Each  of  these  had  a  special  quarter  to  itself,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  separated  from  the  others  by  an  interval.  Here, 
as  Diodorus  (following  Ephorus)  informs  us,  the  Phoenicians 
were  wont  to  hold  a  federal  meeting  and  joint  political  council ; 
the  king  of  Sidon  attends  it  with  100  councillors.  (Scylax, 
104;  Diod.  lb 41  45  ;  Strabol62  15.)  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
the  town,  or  this  attempt  to  bring  the  whole  nationality  under  a 
combined  organisation,  was  older  than  the  Persian  period. 

From  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  Phoenician 
states  also  began  to  introduce  the  employment  of 
coinage — that  is,  the  issue  of  pieces  of  precious  metal 
of  n  standard  money  weight,  bearing  the  emblem  and 
often  also  the  name  of  the  state  or  of  the  lord  of  the 
issuing  mint.  The  Persian  kings  since  Darius  had 
already,  as  we  know,  been  in  the  habit  of  coining,  and 
reserving  the  right  of  gold  coinage  as  a  royal  privilege, 
whilst  the  issue  of  silver  money  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  vassal  princes  and  communities  and  of  the  satraps. 
Arados  coined  by  the  Persian  standard,  the  three  other 
cities  by  the  Phoenician.  We  are  able  to  determine 
with  absolute  certainty,  however,  only  the  coins  of 
Byblos,  which  invariably  bear  the  name  of  the  king 
(Elpa'al,  Adarmelek,  'Azba'al,  and  'Ainel)  and  of  the 
city  ;  the  names  of  two  other — earlier — kings  of  Byblos 
we  know  through  the  stele  of  Yehawmelek.  Of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Arados,  also  many  coins  are  still  extant  ; 
but  the  name  of  city  and  ruler  is  either  absent  or 
inscribed  in  characters  that  cannot  be  clearly  made  out. 
Their  assignment  to  the  three  cities  seems  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  determined  by  the  researches  of  Six  and 
Babelon  ;  3  on  the  other  hand  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  name  of  the  individual  king,  and  hence  establish 
fresh  historical  data,  as  for  example  the  reign  of  a 
certain  Euagoras  in  Sidon,  is  highly  precarious. 

1  This  is  visibly  brought  before  us  in  the  sarcophagi  of  the 
Sidonian  royal  sepulchres  discovered  by  Hamdy  Bey.  See 
Hamdy-hey  and  Th.  Reinach,  Necropole  royale  a  Sidon.  On 
the  interpretation  and  on  the  place  of  the  sarcophagi  in  the 
history  of  art,  see  especially  Studniczka, '  Ueber  die  Grundlagen 
der  geschichtlichen  Erklarung  der  sidonischen  Sarkophage '  in 
Jahr.  d.  arckaeol.  Inst.  10  (1894).  But  the  present  writer 
cannot  concur  in  Studniczka's  dating  of  the  tombs  of  Tabnit  and 
Eshmuna'zar  (see  below). 

-  Probably  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Mourning  Women  dates 
from  his  reign. 

A  Six,  Ntimism.  Chron.  1^77;  Rev.  numism.  1883;  Babelon, 
Bull,  de  corresp.  hellen.  1~>,  1891,  and  in  Cat.  des  monnaies 
grecques  de  le  Bibl.  Nat.  2  ('  Les  Perses  Achemenides,'  1893). 
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It  is  clear  that  Berytus  throughout  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Byblos.  Then  comes  the  territory  of  Sidon 
to  which  also  Ornithopolis  N.  of  Tyre  belonged,  whilst 
Sarepta  nearer  Sidon  was  a  possession  of  the  Tyrians. 
The  coast  down  to  Akko  and  Carmel  is  Tyrian.  The 
Palestinian  maritime  plain  during  the  Persian  period 
w  as  also  shared  by  the  t\\  o  states.  Dor,  probably  also 
Joppa,  was  Sidonian  ;  Ashkelon  and  presumably  Ashdod 
(Azotus)  to  the  N.  of  it  were  Tyrian.1  Only  Gaza 
formed  an  independent  commonwealth  of  very  cosmo- 
politan character  which  steadily  rose  in  importance, 
above  all  as  the  goal  of  the  S.  Arabian  caravans. 
During  the  Persian  period  it  issued  coins  of  Attic  type 
and  Attic  standard. 

Of  Sidon  we  have  already  spoken.  Regarding  Tyre 
we  possess  only  the  quite  legendary  narrative  preserved 
in  Justin  (I83). 

According  to  Justin's  story,  the  city  was  long  and  variously 
attacked  by  the  Persians,  and  came  off  from  the  struggle, 
victorious  indeed,  but  so  exhausted  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  slaves  who  rose  in  insurrection  and  massacred  their  masters. 
Only  one,  a  certain  Straton,  was  saved  by  his  slaves,  and  after- 
wards, after  he  had  shown  the  superiority  of  his  gifts,  made 
king  by  the  insurgents.  In  consequence,- Alexander  at  his  con- 
quest of  Tyre,  by  way  of  exemplary  punishment,  caused  all  the 
survivors  to  be  crucified  with  the  exception  of  the  descendants 
of  Straton,  whom  he  reinstalled  as  rulers.  If  this  narrative 
contains  any  historical  element  at  all,  the  struggles  with  the 
Persians  of  which  it  speaks  can  in  reality  only  be  the  Assyrian 
and  Chaldaean  sieges,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  assumed  that 
after  these  a  revolution  may  have  broken  out,  in  which  the 
dependent  population  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
Possibly  the  introduction  of  Sujfetes  in  the  Chaldaean  period 
may  have  been  connected  with  this.  The  whole  story,  however, 
is  of  so  dubious  a  character  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to 
give  it  any  place  in  history.2 

Arados  rose  in  importance  during  the  Persian  period  ; 
the  whole  of  the  opposite  coast  was  subject  to  it :  on 
the  N.  Paltos  and  Balanaia  ;  then,  opposite  Arados, 
Karnos  or  Kama  (so  Plin.  578),  which  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  for  some  time  issued  coins  inscribed  pj» 
(Ant-Arados,  mod.  Tartus,  is  of  later  origin  and  is 
mentioned  only  in  Ptolemy)  ;  then  Marathus  (on 
Hellenistic  coins  rno),  which  though  never  mentioned 
in  the  older  period  had  in  Alexander's  time  become  a 
great  and  prosperous  town  ;  finally,  Simyra  and  the 
regions  of  the  Eleutheros  (Arr.  ii.  137/  =  Curt.  iv.  1  6  ; 
Strab.  xvi.  2 12  2 16). 

Under  the  Persian  rule  Phoenicia,  in  common  with 
all  Western  Asia,  enjoyed  for  a  period  of  a  century  and 
a,  half  an  epoch  of  peaceful  prosperity,  within  which, 
apart  from  the  intervention  of  the  Phoenician  fleets  in 
the  struggle  with  Greece  (480-449)  and  afterwards  in 
that  against  Sparta  (396-387),  there  is  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  relate.  It  was  not  until  the  decline  of  the 
Empire  had  become  growingly  evident  under  Artax- 
erxes  II.  (404-359)  that  Phoenicia  also  became  involved 
in  the  confusions  and  contests  which  again  broke  out. 

Euagoras  of  Salamis,  who  in  the  unceasing  conflict  between 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians  for  supremacy  in  the  island  had  once 
again  for  a  short  time  secured  the  ascendancy  for  the  Grecian 
element  in  387,  supported  by  Akoris  of  Egypt,  conquered  Tyre 
also  and  ruled  it  for  a  time  (Isocr.  Euag.  62  ;  Panes:.  161  ;  Diod. 
15  2).  Straton  of  Sidon  (see  above)  held  close  relations  with  his 
son  Nicocles  ;  both  became  involved  in  the  great  Satrap  revolt 
of  362  and,  on  the  victory  of  the  Persians,  were  compelled  to 
seek  their  own  death — Straton  by  the  hand  of  his  wife  (Jer.  adv. 
Jovin.  1  45). 

Most  disastrous  was  the  revolt  of  all  Phoenicia  which 
in  350  Tennes  of  Sidon  in  alliance  with  Ncctanebos 
of  Egypt  stirred  up,  embittered  by  the  harsh  oppression 
exercised  by  the  Persian  kings  over  Egypt  and  by  the 
deeds  of  violence  perpetrated  by  the  satraps  and  generals 
in  Sidon.  The  outbreak  in  Sidon  was  one  of  great 
violence  ;  the  populace  wasted  the  royal  park,  burnt 
the  stores  at  the  royal   stables,    and   put   to  death  as 

-1  See  the  (unfortunately  very  fragmentary)  notice  in  Scylax, 
104. 

2  One  is  strongly  tempted  to  suspect  that  it  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  story  of  Abdalonymos  (referred  by  Diodorus 
to  Tyre)  and  derived  from  that.  This  appears  to  be  the 
supposition  of  Judeich  also  (Jahrb.  d.  archteol.  Inst.  10  167, 
n.  2). 
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many  of  the  Persians  as  fell  into  their  hands.  At  first 
the  movement  seemed  likely  to  succeed.  When,  how- 
ever, Artaxerxes  III.  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  Tennes  and  his  captain  of  mercenaries,  the 
Rhodian  Mentor  —  who  afterwards  played  so  great  a 
part,  as  also  did  his  brother  Memnon,  in  the  Persian 
service — surrendered  the  city  to  the  king,  who  gave 
free  course  to  his  vengeance.  Sidon  was  given  up  to 
massacre  and  flame.  More  than  40,000  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  perished — chiefly  bv  their  own  hands 
or  in  the  flames  of  the  conflagration  they  themselves 
had  kindled.  The  traitor  Tennes  himself,  after  he  had 
served  his  turn,  the  Persian  king  caused  to  be  put  to 
death.  Hereupon  the  other  Phcenician  cities  sur- 
rendered (Diod.  I641  ff. ).  In  Sidon  we  again  at  a 
later  date  find  a  king  Straton  installed  by  the  Persians. 
When  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Issus  ( Nov.  333), 
marched  on  Phoenicia,  the  city-kings  with  their  con- 
22.  Macedonian  ?in8f"V«*  "iU>    the    Persian  fleet 


and  Roman 
period. 


'  in  the  -Egean.  The  cities,  however, 
opened  their  gates  to  him  and  the 
Persian  fleet  dispersed.  In  Sidon 
Alexander  was  received  with  enthusiasm  ;  he  deposed 
king  Straton  and  elevated  to  the  throne  a  descendant 
of  the  old  royal  house,  Abdalonymos,  who  is  alleged 
to  have  been  living  as  a  gardener  in  very  humble 
circumstances.1  Tyre  alone  was  recalcitrant,  and  de- 
clined to  admit  Alexander  to  the  island  city,  where 
he  wished  to  make  an  offering  to  Heracles  ;  plainly  its 
hope  was  to  regain  its  independence,  and  as  in  former 
days  to  be  able  to  defy  the  lords  of  the  mainland. 
Alexander,  however,  was  too  strong  for  it.  The  fleets 
of  the  other  Phcenician  cities,  those  of  the  kings  of 
Cyprus,  as  well  as  ships  from  Rhodes  and  Asia 
Minor,  were  at  his  disposal.  By  a  causeway  which  he 
constructed  in  the  sea — it  has  ever  since  connected 
the  island  with  the  mainland — he  brought  his  siege 
engines  to  bear.  After  a  seven  month's  siege  the  city 
was  carried  by  storm  (July  332).  The  entire  popula- 
tion, so  far  as  it  had  survived  the  horrors  of  the  siege, 
was  sold  into  slavery,  to  the  number  of  30,000  ;  mercy 
was  shown  only  to  those  who  had  sought  asylum  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Herakles,  among  them  king  Azemilkos, 
the  higher  officials,  and  the  members  of  a  festal  embassy 
from  Carthage.  The  city  itself  had  a  new  population 
sent  to  it,  and  in  the  period  immediately  following  Tyre 
figures  as  one  of  the  chief  garrison-cities  of  the  Mace- 
donians. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Phoenicia  can  be  told  very 
shortly.  After  Alexander's  death  the  satrapy  of  Syria 
fell  to  Laomedon  ;  but  in  320  he  was  displaced  by 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  In  315  Antigonus  made  himself 
master  of  Syria,  and  maintained  himself  there  despite 
repeated  attempts  of  Ptolemy  to  dislodge  him.  He  died 
on  the  battlefield  of  Ipsus  (301),  and  his  kingdom 
fell  to  pieces.  Demetrius  secured,  amongst  other 
fragments,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  portions  of  Palestine  ;  it 
was  not  until  he  went  to  Greece  in  296  that  Seleucus 
came  into  possession.  Among  the  many  cities  which 
he  founded,  we  must  probably  reckon  Laodicea,  to  the 
S.  of  Tyre,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  known  as  Umm 
el-'Awamid.  After  the  death  of  Seleucus  (281)  Ptolemy 
II.  became  master  of  Palestine,  Coelesyria,  and  Phoenicia, 
and  not  only  he  but  also  his  successors  continued  to 
hold  them  despite  all  efforts  of  the  Seleucidae  to  dis- 
possess them,  till  197.  Aradus  alone  and  its  territory 
(also  Orthosia ;  see  Euseb.  Chron.  I251,  ed.  Schoene) 
were  retained  by  the  Seleucidse,  who  greatly  favoured 
that  city. 

The  era  of  Aradus  dates  from  the  year  259,  which  may  be 
taken  as  marking  the  termination  of  the  native  kingdom; 
it  is  probable  that  in  that  year  the  city  along  with  the  republican 

l  The  story  is  related  in  thoroughly  romantic  style  by  Curtius 
(iv.  \x$ff.)  and  Justin  (11 10).  In  Diodorus  (17  47)  it  is  re- 
ferred to  Tyre,  and  in  Plutarch  (De  fort.  Al.2e)  even  to 
Paphos,  and  the  house  of  the  CinyracUe.  Abdalonymos  of  Sidon 
is  mentioned  also  in  Pollux  (6  105). 
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constitution  granted  by  Antiochus  II.  took  at  the  same  time  the 
position  of  a  free  city—  i.e.,  became  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  satraps,  like  the  cities  of  Ionia.  Seleucus  II,  (247-225), 
having  been  supported  by  Aradus  in  his  struggle  with  his 
brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  added  the  further  privilege  that  it 
was  not  compelled  to  surrender  a  subject  of  the  Seleucidse  who 
had  taken  refuge  there,  but  was  permitted  to  intern  him— a 
concession  that  greatly  raised  the  prestige  of  the  city  (Strabo, 
xvi.  'J  14).  In  218  the  city  i.s  completely  free,  and  enters  into  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great  in  the  war  against 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Polyb.  fi  gb). 

Marathus,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  made 
use  of  the  political  situation  to  emancipate  itself  from 
Aradus  ;  from  278  onwards  it  coins  money  after  the 
Seleucid  era,  but  with  the  heads  of  Lagid  kings  and 
queens.1  The  other  Phcenician  possessions  of  Aradus 
also  seek  to  gain  independence  ;  in  218  Antiochus  the 
Great  mediates  between  them  and  Aradus.  At  a  later 
date  Karne  also  for  some  time  issued  autonomous 
coins.  But  the  Aradians  were  in  the  end  successful  in 
reasserting  their  supremacy.  About  148  they  attempted, 
after  having  bribed  Ammonius  the  minister,  to  destroy 
Marathus  with  the  help  of  the  royal  troops  by  an 
assault  which,  at  the  last  moment,  after  the  Aradians 
had  already  put  to  death  the  ambassadors  of  the  hated 
city  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  was  frustrated  by 
the  warning  of  an  Aradoean  sailor,  who  by  night  swam 
over  to  Marathus  (Diod.  133s).  Finally,  in  the  time  of 
Tigranes,  with  whom  (or  soon  afterwards)  the  coins  of 
Marathus  come  to  an  end,  they  achieved  their  object, 
Marathus  was  destroyed  and  its  territory  like  that  of 
Simyra  divided  into  agricultural  lots  (Strabo,  xvi.  212). 
Under  the  Roman  rule,  the  whole  coast  from  Paltos  to 
the  Eleutherus  belonged  to  them. 

Of  the  cities  of  the  Ptolemsean  domain  Sidon  is  again 
the  only  one  of  which  we  know  anything.  Here  the 
kingship  continued  to  subsist  for  a  long  time.  When 
Ptolemy  I.  in  312  became  for  the  time  lord  of  Phoenicia 
he  appears  to  have  made  his  general  Philokles,  son  of 
Apollonides,  king  of  Sidon,  for  this  title  is  borne  by 
Philokles  in  inscriptions  of  Athens  and  Delos  ( CIA  2 1371 ; 
Bull.  Corr.  hell.  4327  I4409,  cp  407,  etc.).  His  rule 
can  have  been  only  quite  transitory,  however,  although 
he  continued  to  take  the  title,  for  in  311  Phoenicia  and 
all  Syria  had  already  been  reclaimed  and  readministered 
by  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus.  Philocles,  although 
as  already  said  he  continued  to  wear  the  title,  appears 
in  the  immediately  following  years  as  Ptolemy's  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  ^Egean.'2  In  the  third  century 
we  again  meet  with  a  native  royal  family  which  also 
exercised  the  priesthood  of  Astarte  (see  above) ;  to  it 
belong  kings  Eshmunazar  I. ,  Tabnit  (pronunciation 
quite  uncertain  ;  perhaps  identical  with  ^vvf\i)  and 
Eshmunazar  II.,  all  of  whom  we  know  of  through  the 
sarcophagi  of  the  two  last  named. 

The  sarcophagi  are  Egyptian,  in  mummy  form ;  that  of 
Tabnit  bears  the  epitaph  of  an  Egyptian  general  Penptah,  and 
seems  to  have  been  stolen  from  an  Egyptian  tomb,  perhaps  in 
the  conquests  of  Artaxerxes  III.,  and  then  to  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Sidon.  Both  coffins  bear  a  Phcenician 
inscription  with  imprecatory  formulas  against  the  violator  of 
tombs  ;a  that  of  Eshmunazar  also  enumerates  his  buildings  and 
other  benefactions  to  Sidon.  The  date  of  these  inscriptions  has 
been  much  disputed,  but  should  most  probably  be  assigned  to 
the  Ptolemasan  period  and  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
B.C.4  The  preference  shown  for  poor  Egyptian  coffins,  and 
these  stolen,  over  the  splendid  Greek  works  of  art  which  the 
kings  of  the  Persian  period  had  caused  to  be  made,  certainly 
shows  an  amazing  degeneracy  of  taste,  a  native  reaction  against 
the  Greek  polish  of  Straton  and  Abdalonymus.     In  priests  of 

1  For  this  and  subsequent  data  derived  from  coins  see  Babelon, 
op.  cit. 

2  That  the  case  was  so  has  been  shown  by  Homolle  in  Bull. 
Corr.  hell.  15  137.     Formerly  a  later  date  was  given  to  him. 

3  [For  the  inscription  of  Tabnit,  cp  Driver,  TBS,  Introd. 
pp.  xxvi-xxix.] 

4  Eshmunazar  designates  his  overlord  as  'Lord  of  kings' 
(ddVd  ]ia\  which  is  the  standing  title  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Phcenician  inscriptions  (CIS  i.  93  95,  inscriptions  of  Ma'sub. 
and  of  Larnax  Lapithu  ;  transferred  to  the  Seleucidae,  C/S1  7). 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  Persian  king  always  took  the  title  '  king 
of  kings,'  DS^D  1^  At  present  we  must  allow  decisive  weight 
to  this  argument  of  Clermont-Ganneau. 
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Astarte,  however,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  such  a 
phenomenon  presents  nothing  surprising.  The  Ptolemies  were 
never  favourable,  as  the  Seleucida;  were,  to  Hellenism  and  the 
fusion  of  nationalities  and  civilisations,  but  dealt  with  the  native 
populations  as  subject  races  sharply  separated  from  the  ruling 
Macedonian  Greek  race. 

Esbmunazar  II.  reigned  for  14  years  in  conjunction 
with  his  mother  Am'astart  the  sister  and  wife  of  Tabnit. 
'  In  compensation  for  the  great  tribute  paid  by  me,  the 
lord  of  kings  presented  us  with  Dor  and  Joppa,  the 
magnificent  grain  lands1  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and 
we  added  them  to  the  territory  so  that  they  became 
for  ever  the  possession  of  the  Sidonians. '  The  old 
Sidonian  possessions  on  the  Palestinian  coast  thus  came 
back  to  them  once  more.  Eshmunazar  died  while  still 
young,  leaving  apparently  no  children.  On  his  death 
perhaps,  or  at  all  events  not  long  afterwards,  a  republican 
constitution  was  introduced  in  Sidon. 

To  this,  not  to  the  later  era  of  111  n.c,  must  be  referred  the 
era  by  which  a  bilingual  honorary  decree  of  the  Sidonian  colony 
in  the  Pirseus  is  dated  :  'in  the  15th  year  of  the  people  of 
Sidon.'  -  The  inscription  (Renan,  Rev.  Arch.  3  ser.  t.  11  [1888], 
p.  $/.  ;  Hoffmann,  '  Ueber  einige  Phcen.  Inschr.,'  in  Abh.  Gutt. 
Ges.  1889,  p.  36)  belongs,  as  Kohler  observed  (CIA  ii.  suppl. 
I335  b)>  to  the  third  century  or  only  a  little  after  it. 

In  Tyre  the  same  thing  occurred  in  274  ;  it  is  by 
the  era  of  'the  people  of  Tyre'  (274-3)  tnat  one  °f 
the  inscriptions  of  Umra  el'Awamid  (C/Sly)  and  of 
Ma'sQb  is  dated.  This  district  accordingly  must  have 
remained  Tyrian.  On  the  other  hand,  Akko  became 
independent.  Coins  are  extant,  with  Phoenician  legends 
(my),  dated  most  probably  according  to  the  Scleucidan 
era,  down  to  the  year  47  {  =  267  B.C.),3  when  Akko 
was  changed  by  Ptolemy  II.  into  a  Greek  city  bearing 
the  name  Ptolemais  (first  mentioned  Polyb.  437).  With 
regard  to  Byblos  we  have  no  information.  Tripolis 
had  doubtless  been  an  independent  commonwealth 
from  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  (Diod. 
1958  85)  ;  Babelon  attempts  to  make  out  for  it  an 
independent  era  from  the  year  156,  the  place  of  which 
was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Seleucidan  era.  Berytus 
also  issued  autonomous  coins  for  some  time  during  the 
second  century. 

From  197  onwards  all  Phoenicia  belonged  to  the 
Sc-leucidas  ;  but  not  for  long.  Soon  after,  with  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (164  B.C.),  began  the 
collapse  of  the  kingdom  —  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  the 
appearance  of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  the  loss 
of  the  eastern  provinces.  At  last  came  the  complete 
break  up  at  the  end  of  the  second  century.  For  some 
time  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  Tigranes  of 
Armenia  (82-69). 

Phoenicia  was  affected  in  various  ways  by  these  con- 
fusions. Berytus  was  destroyed  by  Diodoros  Tryphon 
(141-138  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  2  19).  On  the  other  hand  Tyre, 
probably  in  126  B.C.,  'for  a  small  sum  '  (Strabo,  xvi.  223), 
and  Sidon  in  111,  received  complete  autonomy;  with 
these  years  new  eras  begin  for  each  of  the  respective 
cities.  Aradus  in  the  time  of  Tigranes  destroyed 
Marathus  (see  above),  and  regained  all  its  old  territory. 
On  the  other  hand  Arabian  robber  tribes  established 
themselves  in  Lebanon,  wasting  the  territories  of  Byblos 
and  Berytus,  and  seizing  Botrys  and  other  places  on 
the  coast  (Strabo,  xvi.  2  18).  In  Byblos  and  Tripolis 
usurpers  or  'tyrants'  (Strabo,  I.e.;  Jos.  Ant  xiv.  32) 
arose,  as  in  so  many  other  places  in  Syria. 

To  this  intolerable  state  of  affairs  an  end  was  put  by 
Pompey  in  64.  He  made  Syria  a  Roman  province  and 
established  order  everywhere.  The  robber  tribes  were 
subjugated,  the  tyrants  of  Byblos  and  Tripolis  put  to 
death.  The  privileges  and  the  territories  of  Aradus, 
Sidon,  and  Tyre  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  (Strabo, 
xvi.  2  14    223;    Jos.    Ant  xv.  4i).       In    an    inscription 

1  Or  '  lands  of  Dagon  ' ;  see  Dacon,  Dor,  §  3. 

~  As  long  as  the  kingship  lasted,  dates  were  given  by  the 
regnal  years ;  when  it  ceased  the  dating  was  given  according  to 
the  years  of  '  the  people  ' — i.e. ,  of  the  republic  (where  not  along 
with,  or  exclusively  by,  the  Scleucidan  era). 

3  Cp  Babelon,  op.  ciL  clxxvii. 
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Tripolis  also  is  called  iepa  koX  &<rv\os  teal  avrbvop-os 
/cat  vavapxts.  In  the  main  these  arrangements  proved 
permanent,  though  of  course  not  without  certain  modi- 
fications. Thus  Augustus  on  account  of  internal  dis- 
turbances deprived  Tyre  and  Sidon  of  their  freedom  ; 
that  is,  he  placed  them  under  the  direct  oversight  of  the 
imperial  legate  (Dio  Cass.  f>4  7  ;  in  20  B.C.).  Their 
civic  self-government,  however,  with  aristocratic  insti- 
tutions, he  preserved  and  maintained  in  the  Phoenician 
communities  as  elsewhere  throughout  Syria. 

In  the  centuries  that  followed  Alexander's  time,  the 
Greek  influence  in  Syria  became  continually  stronger. 
The  Phoenician  language  occasionally  appears  in  con- 
junction with  the  Greek  legends  on  coins  down  to  the 
second  century  a.d.  ,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  common 
people  was  superseded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  not 
by  Greek  but  by  Aramaic,  as  Philo  of  Byblos  shows  (see 
above,  §  15).  Greek  everywhere  makes  its  appearance 
alongside  of  it,  however,  and  in  the  inscriptions  Greek 
rules  alone  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  period. 
Relations  with  the  Greek  world  become  continually 
more  and  more  active  ;  here  Sidon  takes  the  pre-emin- 
ence by  far.  Among  the  Phoenicians  who  are  named  in 
Greek  inscriptions  the  Sidonians  form  a  majority. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  find  a  Sidonian 
— Apollonides  son  of  I.>emetrius  (he  may  have  been  the  father  of 
king  Philocles  mentioned  above) — receiving,  on  account  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  Attic  merchants  and  sailors,  the 
honour  of  a  Proxenos  and  Benefactor,  and  the  right  to  acquire 
landed  property  in  Attica  {CIA  2  171).  Of  a  still  earlier  date  is 
the  decree  in  favour  of  two  Tynans  (id.  170). 

From  the  second  century  the  sons  of  Sidonians, 
Berytians,  and  Aradians  enter  the  corps  of  the  Attic 
ephebi  {CIA  ii.  482467  469  471  482),  and  among  the  victors 
in  gymnastic  games  there  figure  in  Athens  [ib.  448498966 
968  970)  and  elsewhere  {Bull.  corr.  hell.  5  207  [Cos], 
6146  [Delos])  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  Berytians,  Byblians. 
Soon  we  meet  with  artists  {e.g. ,  CIA  2  1318)  and 
philosophers  who  come  from  Sidon  and  Tyre  (Strabo, 
xvi.  2  24)  ;  and,  however  much  they  may  try  to  preserve 
their  native  traditions,  they  become  imbued  with  Greek 
elements,  as  Philo's  exposition  of  the  Phoenician  religion 
visibly  shows. 

The  Roman  rule  introduced  also  a  Latin  element. 
Augustus  in  14  B.C.  caused  Berytus  to  be  rebuilt  as  a 
Roman  colony,  and  settled  in  it  two  veteran  legions 
(Strabo,  xvi.  220,  etc.).  From  that  time  Latin  became 
the  official  and  prevailing  language  of  the  city,  which 
was  endowed  with  an  extensive  territory  reaching  as  far 
as  to  the  source  of  the  Orontes.  Under  Claudius, 
Ptolemais,  under  Septimius  Severus,  Tyre,  and  under 
Elagabalus,  Sidon  became  Roman  colonies. 

The  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  Phoenician  towns 
received  a.  great  impetus  under  the  peaceful,  orderly 
rule  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  their  governors.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Phoenician  speech  and  nationality — 
like  so  many  others  —  became  extinct  within  the  same 
period.  In  N.  Africa  alone  did  they  continue  to  drag 
on  a  further  existence  for  some  centuries  longer — how 
degenerately,  is  conclusively  attested  by  the  language 
and  writing  of  the  inscriptions. 

Among  works  dealing  with  Phoenician  history  or  portions  of 
it,  after  Bochart's  Phaleg  et  Canaan  (1646),  special  mention  is 

due  to  Movers'  Die  Phdnizicr  (1842-1856), 
23.  Literature,   which  long^  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.     In 

reality  it  is  quite  uncritical  and  unscientific, 
and  at  every  opportunity  falls  into  the  most  fantastic  combina- 
tions ;  it  is  impossible  to  warn  the  reader  too  earnestly  of  the 
need  for  caution  in  its  use.  Good  and  very  useful,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  short  surveys  by  von  Gutschmid  (art.  '  Phoenicia' 
in  EB$)\%%oiff.  ;  in  German  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  his  Kleine 
Schriften)  and  by  Pietschmann,  Gesch.  der  Pkoenizier,  Berlin, 
1889  (in  Oncken's  Allgem.  Gesch.  in  Einzel-darstellungen). 
See  further  the  Phoenician  sections  of  the  larger  works  on 
ancient  history  ;  in  particular,  Duncker's  Gesch.  d.  Alterthums, 
Maspero's  Hist.  anc.  des  fieuples  de  fOrient,  and  E.  Meyer's 
Gesch.  d.  Alterthu??is.  Also  H.  Winckler's  '  Zur  phonizisch- 
Karthagischen  Geschichte,'  a  number  of  often  very  bold 
hypotheses (^4 /^r.  Forschungen,  1  [1897]  421-462).  For  Carthage 
Meltzer's  Gesch.  d.  Kartkager  (2  vols,  as  yet  ;  1879,  1895)  is 
thorough.  On  Phoenician  religion  see  further  Baudissin,  Stud. 
zur  semit.  Rel.-gesch.  1  [1876],  2  [1878],  Baethgen,  Beitr.   zur 
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sent.  Rel.-gesch.  [1888],  Ntfldeke  in  ZDMG  42  470  ffi.,  several 
articles  of  E.  Meyer  in  Roscher's  Lex.  d.  Gricch.  u.  Rdm. 
Mythologu,  in  particular  the  article  '  P.aal,'  1  2867/7^  (the  older 
articles  '  Astarte  '  and  '  El '  are  antiquated)  and  W.  R.  Smith, 

Rcl.  Si'wA-),  1894.  E.  M. 

PHCENIX  (bin,  or  [the  reading  of  the  Massoretic 
school  of  Nehardea  and  of  the  \Yestern  recension,  Ciinsb.  Introd. 
515,  but  cp  Kimhi,  Bk.  of  Roots,  who  attests  only  the 
former]  ^n»  ©  below). 

The  name  of  a  certain  long-lived  bird,  Job29i8 
RVm£-  (text  of  EV  has  'sand,'  which  can  hardly  be 
right).  This  rendering  harmonises  with  the  preceding 
stichus  in  A  IT,  which  KV  renders,  '  Then  I  said,  I  shall 
die  in  my  nest'  (i.e.,  in  my  home),  but  RVni£-  more 
correctly,    '    .  beside  [Heb.   with]  my  nest.'       An 

allusion  is  supposed  (Ew.,  Hi,,  Del.,  Bu. ,  Du. )  to 
the  story  of  the  bird  called  the  Phoenix  (Herod,  'J 73), 
which  lived  500  years,  and  then  consumed  itself  and 
its  nest  with  fire,  to  rise  again  as  a  young  Phoenix 
out  of  the  ashes.  Franz  Delitzsch  even  produces 
linguistic  justification  for  the  identification  of  Sin,  hoi, 
or  ^n,  hfd  (so  pointed  to  preclude  the  rendering  '  sand  ') 
with  the  Phoenix.  But  though  Ezekielos,  the  Jewish 
dramatist  of  Alexandria  (2nd  cent.  B.C.),  introduces 
the  Phoenix  into  his  drama  on  the  Exodus  (Del.  Gesch. 
d.  jild.  Poesie,  219,  quotes  the  passage  in  its  context), 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Phoenix  myth  was  known 
to  Jewish  writers  as  early  as  the  composition  of  Job. 
There  are  three  further  objections  to  Ewald's  view — 
viz.  (1)  that  the  next  verse  leads  us  to  expect  a  figure 
from  a  tree  rather  than  from  an  animal,  (2)  that  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  explaining  'with  my  nest,' 
in  the  first  stichus,  with  reference  both  to  Job  and  to 
the  Phcenix,  and  (3)  that  ©  points  to  a  different  and 
much  more  natural  form  of  the  text. 

*!?  renders  v.  18  thus, — 

eiTTd  Be,  77  ijKiKia  fj.ov  yijpatret  * 
aitTTrep  trreAexos  tjtoiviKos  no\i>v  xP^vov  /3iciJcrcu. 

This  suggests  reading  for  yip~DV,  'with  rny  nest,'  ^pT3,  'in 
my  old  age,'  and  for  7in31,  'and  as  the  sand'  or  'and  as  the 
phoenix,'  ^nJ-1,  'and  as  the  palm  tree  '  *  (cp  Che.  JQR,  July 
1897).  When  we  remember  that  the  Phcenix  of  later  literature  is 
merely  a  materialised  form  of  one  of  the  fine  old  Egyptian 
symbols  of  the  sun-god  (of  which  another  is  the  Crocodile 
[q.v.]),  we  can  give  up  Job's  supposed  reference  to  the  fable 
without  a  pang.  On  the  Phcenix,  see  art.  '  Phcenix '  in  EB  (9) 
(where  references  are  given)  ;  Delitzsch  on  Job  29  18  ;  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  65;  Charles,  Secrets  of  Enoch,  12  f  ;  James,  Texts 
and  Studies,  v.  1 88  (4  Bar.  6),  and  cp  On,  2.  For  the  Midrashic 
stories  see  Hamburger,  RE  des  Judenthums,  2  908. 

T.  K.  C. 

PH(ENIX,  Acts  27  12  RV,  AV  Phenice  (q.v.). 

PHOROS  (<J)0poc  [BA]). 

1.  1  Esd.  59  =  Ezra23,  Parosh  (q.v.). 

2.  1  Esd.  830  RV  =  Ezra  8  3,  Parosh  (q.v.). 

3.  1  Esd.  9  26=  Ezra  10  25,  Parosh  (q-v.). 

PHRURAI  (chpoypM  [BL/3]),  Esth.  11 1  RV,  AV 
Phurim.      See  Purim. 

PHRYGIA  (<J>pypa  tWH  Ti0-  Acts  166«  1823. 
doubtful  whether  as  noun  or  as  adjective  [xoop&  under- 
1  Geoeranh  st0°d]-  *n  2  Mace.  522  the  ethnic 
spy-  [<j>pV,]  is  applied  to  Philip,  governor  of 
Jerusalem  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes — i.e.,  about  170 
B.C. ).  Phrygia,  the  country  of  the  Phryges,  was  the  name 
given  to  a  vast  and  ill-defined  region  in  central  Asia 
Minor.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  em- 
braces the  extreme  western  part  of  the  plateau  and  the 
fringing  mountains,  from  the  confines  of  Bithynia  to 
those  of  Pisidia.  '  The  more  eastern  portion  of  this 
country  consists  of  broad  open  valleys,  gradually  merg- 
ing into  the  great  steppe  which  forms  the  centre  of  Asia 
Minor  ;  to  the  west  it  is  more  broken  ;  it  has  several 
important  mountain  ranges  ;  and  its  cities  lie  in  moun- 
tain valleys,  through  which  pass  the  main-lines  of  com- 
munication [e.g. ,  the  valley  of  the  Lycus].  Throughout 
it  run  the  two  great  roads  [the  old  Royal  Road,  and 
the   Eastern    Trade    Route]    which    have    at    different 

1  Cp  Ecclus.  50  12,  where  ^n^^oiiaf.     See  Palm. 
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periods  connected  the  sea-coast  and  the  interior  ;  and 
Phrygia  has  in  consequence  always  had  a  double  history 
— on  the  one  side  linked  with  the  central  plateau  and 
the  East,  on  the  other  with  the  sea-coast  towns  and 
the  Greek  peoples  of  the  West '  (Headlam,  in  Authority 
and  Archeology,  363^;).  The  original  extent  of 
Phrygia  was  much  wider  than  is  indicated  above  ;  but 
it  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  there  was  an  independent 
Phrygian  kingdom. 

The  Phryg<js  were  a  group  of  invaders  from  Macedonia 
(Herod,  7  73)  who  split  up  the  old  empire  (HittiteV)  that  had  its 
capital  at  Pterin  in  Cappadocia.  Crossing  the  Hellespont,  the 
Phryges  spread  over  Asia  Minor,  eastwards  across  the  Sangarius 
as  far  as  the  Halys,  and  south-eastwards  to  Lycaonia  and  the 
Taurus.  In  the  south-east,  Iconium  was  the  last  city  of 
Phrygia.  In  the  opposite  direction,  they  bordered  upon  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Propontis  (cp  the  Greek  tradition  of  a 
Phrygian  Thalassocracy  lasting  twenty-five  years  from  905  u.c; 
L)iod.  7  11 ;  Horn.  //.  'J  4  545).  The  Tiojan  city  and  the  dynasty 
of  Priam  belonged  to  this  people.  Tribes  from  Thrace,  the 
Mysi,  Thyni,  and  Bithyni,  crossed  tlie  Bosporus  and  severed 
Phrygia  into  two  part* — Hellespontine  or  Little  Phrygia,  an 
undefined  strip  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Propontis,  of 
no  account  in  history,  and  Great  Phrygia  {Phrygia  Magna)  the 
remainder  (Strabo,  571). 

The  centre  of  power  of  Great  Phrygia  lay  in  the 
region  of  the  Midas  Tomb  (see  Murray's  Handbook  to 
AM,  134^):  with  this  kingdom  are  connected  the 
names  of  Gordius  and  Midas  ;  and  to  it  the  early  kings 
of  Lydia  (the  western  fragment  of  the  old  Hittite  [?] 
monarchy)  owed  allegiance.  (For  echoes  of  the  Phrygian 
power,  cp  Horn.  //.  3187  2862  ;  Horn.  Hymn  to  Aphro- 
dite, 112,) 

The  Cimmerian  invasion  (about  675  B.C.)  broke  the 
Phrygian  power,  and  caused  a  re\ersal  of  the  relations 
with  Lydia,  which  now  developed  into  a 
great  kingdom,  and  ruled  as  suzerain  over 
Phrygia  as  far  as  the  Halys  (see  Lydia).  There  was 
henceforward  no  unity  in  Phrygian  history  ;  for  the  old 
conquering  race  itself  was  absorbed  by  the  native  race 
which  it  had  conquered  :  the  Phryges  '  sank  to  that 
placid  level  of  character  which  belonged  to  the  older 
subject  population  and  is  produced  by  the  genius  of  the 
land  in  which  they  dwelt — the  character  of  an  agri- 
cultural and  cattle-breeding  population  of  rustics,  peace- 
ful and  good-humoured'  (E.  Meyer,  GA  I300).  This 
absorption  was  already  complete  when,  in  278  B.C.,  the 
Gauls  entered  Asia  Minor.  As  the  result  of  their  victories 
over  the  then  unwarlike  Phrygians,1  and  of  their  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergamum  (q.v.), 
the  Gauls  were  finally  restricted  to  north-eastern  Phrygia, 
which  thus  became  known  as  Galatia.2  The  northern 
part  of  Phrygia  also  gained  a  special  name  about  205 
B.C.  As  the  outcome  of  war  with  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia,  Attalus  I.  made  himself  master  of  the  region 
in  which  lay  Coliseum  and  Dorylaeum,  which  hence- 
forth was  called  Phrygia  Epictetus  (Acquired  Phrygia  : 
Strabo,  576). 

The  south-eastern  corner,  between  the  ranges  now  called 
Emir-Dagh  and  Sultan-Dagh,  was  called  Phrygia  Paroreus 
(ITapiupetos) ",  it  contains  the  cities  Polybotus,  Pbilomelium, 
Tymeum,  and  others  (Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  of  AM  139./).  S. 
of  the  Sultan-Dagh,  as  far  as  the  Taurus,  came  the  district 
known  as  Pisidic(Pisidian)  Phrygia,  or  Phrygia  towards  Pisidia 
(Strabo,  576,  r)  fi.e-yaA.jj  *puyt'a  .  .  .  er  fj  cortf  tj  tc  7rapwpeios 
Keyofjievr]  <l'pvyCa  «ai.  tj  Trpbs  IlicriSuy.  Cp  Polyb.  xxii.  5  14,  Ptol. 
v.  5  4) ; 3  its  one  important  city  was  Anlioch  ('AcTioxeta.  t;  Trpos 
Uto-iSi'a,  Strabo,  557,  569,  577). 

When  Phrygia  came  to  form  part  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial system  it  was  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  did  violence 
to  history  and  ethnology.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
eastern  portion  in  which  lay  Iconium,  and  the  southern 
portion  in  which  lay  Antioch,  were  attached  to  the  pro- 
vince Galatia,  whilst  the  rest  fell  to  the  province  Asia  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  name  Phrygia  was  extended  in 
the  W.  to  embrace  all  the  Lycus  valley,  and  in  the  SW. 
to  embrace  all  the  country  towards  Lycia.  That  part 
of  Phrygia  which  belonged  to  Galatia  was  called  Phrygia 

1  Cp  Herod.  9  32,  App.  Mithr.  19,  aeSpa<ru'  a7roAe>ois. 

2  The  Gauls  also  extended  their  conquests  eastwards,  over 
territory  claimed  by  the  Pontic  kings  and  the  Cappadocians. 

3  See  Rams.  Cities  and  Bish.  of  Phrygia,  I316/: 
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Galatica ;  that  which  belonged  to  Asia  was  Phrygia 
Asiana  (Galen,  4312  [Kuhn,  6515]). *  Hence  many 
inscriptions  enumerate  Phrygia  as  a  component  part  of 
the  province  Galatia  {e.g. ,  C/LS6818,  where  the  parts 
are  Galatia,  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  Paphla- 
gonia,  Pontus  Galaticus,  and  Pontus  Polemoniacus  ; 
date,  after  63  h.ix  ).  Phrygia  experienced  many  vicissi- 
tudes ;  but  these  fall  outside  the  province  of  the  student 
of  NT  history  (for  details,  see  Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  of 
AUisiff.). 

The  Jews  were  much  favoured  by  the  Seleucid  kings, 
who  planted  large  colonies  of  them  on  the  routes  leading 
T  .     from  the  Syrian  Antioch  through  Lycaonia 

'  .       into    Lydia  and    Phrygia.       Antiochus   the 

y°^  '  Great  settled  2000  Jews  in  the  cities  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia  about  200  B.C.  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  33,  §  148/). 
Seleucus  Nicator  had  granted  the  Jews  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  equal  to  those  of  Greeks  and  Macedonians, 
in  all  his  foundations  {id.,  Ant.x'n.  3i,  §  119),  and  the 
later  kings  maintained  this  policy.  Hence  the  Jews  were 
members  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  Phrygian  cities  (see 
on  this  Rams.  Cities  and  Bisk,  of  Phrygia,  266j  ff.). 
The  Phrygian  Jews  were  considered  in  the  Talmud  as 
the  Ten  Tribes  (for  many  of  them  had  been  transplanted 
from  Babylonia)  ;  and  it  is  said  of  them  that  the  baths 
and  wines  of  Phrygia  had  separated  them  from  their 
brethren — by  which  we  must  understand  that  they  had 
failed  to  maintain  their  own  peculiar  religion,  and  had 
approximated  to  the  Grreco-Roman  civilisation  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  {cp  Neubauer,  (Jt'ogr.  du  Talmud, 
315;  Rams.  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  142  ff.).  The 
marriage  of  the  Jewess  Eunice  to  a  Greek  at  Lystra,  and 
the  fact  that  Timotheus,  the  offspring  of  the  marriage, 
was  not  circumcised,  is  an  illustration  of  this  declension 
from  the  Jewish  standard  (Acts  16 1).  The  result  was 
that  the  Jews  had  in  their  turn  strongly  influenced  their 
neighbours,  and  thus  prepared  unconsciously  a  favourable 
field  for  Paul's  teaching  (cp  the  many  proselytes  at 
Antioch,  Acts  13  43  50).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Phrygian 
Christians  were  strongly  inclined  to  Judaism  (Gal.  16  49), 
for  there  was  no  strong  racial  antipathy  between  the 
natives  and  the  Jews  (cp  Rams.  Hist.   Comm.  on  Gal. 

189/). 

The  distinction  between  Galatic  and  Asian  Phrygia 

which  held  during  the  first  century  a.  D.  (§  2),  explains 

p,         .       the  passage  in  Acts  166  (rrjc  QpvyLav  ko.1 

"'  tli    mt     Ta\a.TiK7}v  x&Pai/'  AV  'Phrygia  and  the 

region  of  Galatia '  ;    RV   '  the  region  of 

Phrygia  and  Galatia').      The  word  Phrygian  is  here  an 

adjective,  connected  with  the  following  'country'  {yjbpav ); 

and  the  whole  phrase  denotes  that  territory  which  was  at 

once  Phrygian  and  Galatian — Phrygian  from  the  point  of 

view   of  history  and  local   feeling,    Galatian   from   the 

point  of  view  of  the  Roman  provincial  classification,  i.e. , 

'the    Phrygo- Galatic    Region,'    or,    'the    Phrygian   or 

Galatic  Region.' 

Even  if  '  Phrygian '  (ppvyiav)  in  this  passage  be  regarded  as 
a  noun,  the  interpretation  must  be  the  same.  Paul  was  at  Lystra 
(?'.  i)\  and  unless  he  abandoned  his  intention  of  visiting  the 
brethren  '  in  every  city '  in  which  the  word  had  been  preached 
(Acts  15  3<5),  he  must  necessarily  have  crossed  the  frontier  of 
].y«  aonia  a  few  miles  N.  of  Lystra  (cp  Acts  14',)  into  Galatic 
Phrygia,  the  region  (^wpa,  Regio)'m  which  the  cities  of  Iconium 
and  Antioch  lay. 

This  interpretation  is  entirely  independent  of  any  view 
that  may  be  held  with  regard  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
churches  of  Galatia.      [See,  however,  Galatia,  §§  10- 

More  difficult  is  the  explanation  of  Acts  IS 23,  where 
the  same  words  are  found,  but  in  reverse  order  (tt)v 
YaKaTtKrjv  x&Pav  Ka^  Qpvyiav,  AV  '  the  country  [RV 
region]  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia').  The  phrase  in  Acts  18  23 
covers  a  larger  extent  of  ground  than  dries  that  of  Acts 
166  ;  for  the  latter,  we  saw,  fell  NW.  and  W.  of  Lystra, 
but  Derbe  and  Lystra  are  now  included.  The  order  of 
words    is    also    important  ;    whereas   in    Acts  166    two 

1  •*  AopiiXoioc  tj  tort  i±ev  t(TX°-Tt]  7175  'Ao-iarrjs  *Vpvyta<;. 
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epithets  are  attached  to  one  noun  following  them,  in 
Acts  IS  23  an  epithet  and  noun  are  connected  by  '  and  ' 
with  a  following  epithet  (if  fyvylav  be  an  adjective  here 
also)  to  which  the  preceding  noun  must  be  supplied.1 
The  explanation  set  forth  by  Ramsay  is  that  fypvyiav  is 
here  an  adjective— the  '  Phrygian  Region '  being  simply 
the  briefer  description  of  the  territory  spoken  of  in  Acts 
166  as  the  '  Phrygo- Galatic  Region.'  The  region  is 
combined  with  another,  lying  E.  of  it,  the  region  con- 
taining the  towns  of  Derbe  and  Lystra — i.e.,  Galatic 
Lycaonia,  as  opposed  to  Antiochian  Lycaonia  which 
was  ruled  by  king  Antiochus  (see  Lycaonia).  This 
explanation  involves  the  assumption  that  the  titles  Lyca- 
onia Galatica  and  Lycaonia  Antiochiana  could  become 
'Galatic  region'  (FaXart/cT)  X^Pa)  an<^  'Antiochian 
region  '  {' Avnox'-o.vr)  x&P0-)*  respectively,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Greek  (or  of  Greek-speaking  Paul)  passing  through 
the  country.  Put  in  this  way  the  parallelism  is  deceptive. 
On  the  one  hand,  of  the  Latin  titles  only  the  second, 
Lycaonia  Antiochiana,  has  been  found  {CIL IO8660), 
whilst  the  other  is  inferred  from  the  analogy  of  Pontus 
Galaticus  ;  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Greek  terms  only 
the  second  ' {AvrLoxt-wfy  X&Pa  '•  Pt°l-  v-  617)  occurs.  The 
use  of  the  term  'Galatic  region'  {TaXartKij  X&Pa)  f°r 
the  Roman  part  of  Lycaonia  (and  even  its  supposed 
Latin  equivalent,  Lycaonia  Galatica),  however  possible 
on  grounds  of  analogy  and  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  symmetry,  is  not  yet  proved.  On  this  ground,  not 
on  that  of  its  complexity,  we  reject  Ramsay's  explanation. 
Its  weakness  lies  in  the  necessity  of  taking  the  passage 
in  close  connection  and  comparison  with  Acts  166. 

Still,  even  so,  what  is  there  to  suggest  the  contrast  with  the 
non-  Roman  part  of  Lycaonia  whereby  alone  the  expression 
'  Galatic  region  '  (raAa.Tc.Kvj  j(<opa.^  is  justified  and  explained?  In 
Acts  166  '  Galatic  region  '  (I'aAaTiKTf  x^Pa)  receives  its  explana- 
tion and  limitation  precisely  from  the  word  '  Phrygian '  (fbpvyiav) 
with  which  it  appears  in  combination;  but  in  Acts  18 23  the 
defining  words  '  of  Lycaonia  '  (r-rjs  AvKaoviaq  ;  cp  Rams.  .57.  Paul 
the  Traveller,  104)  have  to  be  supplied  by  reference  to  Acts  14  6 
(where  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  called  'cities  of  Lycaonia').  On 
formal  grounds  also  the  expression  'the  Galatic  region  and 
Phrygian'  (rr\v  YaKartKr\v  xt*>Pav  Kai  ®pvyiav)  becomes  objec- 
tionable if  explained  as  Ramsay  explains  it.  For  the  adjective 
'Galatic'  in  the  first  member  of  it  indicates  the  province,  and 
the  part  (Lycaonia)  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader ;  but  the 
adjective  '  Phrygian '  (ftpvyiav)  in  the  second  member  of  it 
indicates  the  part,  and  the  province  (Galatia)  is  to  be  supplied 
by  the  reader ;  for,  according  to  Ramsay,  the  expression  means 
'  the  Galatic  Region  (of  Lycaonia)  and  the  Phrygian  Region  (of 
the  province  Galatia).'    Cp  Gaxatia,  §  12. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  insist  upon  the  parallelism  of  the 
two  phrases;  Acts  18 23  must  be  interpreted  indepen- 
dently of  Acts  166.  In  16  6  '  Phrygian*  (QpvyLap)  is  an 
adjective,  in  18  23  it  is  a  noun.  In  Acts  I823  '  Phrygia ' 
is  not  Phrygia  Galatica  but  Phrygia  Asiana  ;  the  words 
, '  the  Galatic  region '  sum  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
province  Galatia  from  Derbe  to  Antioch,  including, 
therefore,  both  the  Galatic  part  of  Lycaonia  (which, 
in  Acts  146,  is  described  as  '  Lystra  and  Derbe '  and  '  the 
region  that  lieth  round  about')  and  the  Galatic  part  of 
Phrygia  (which,  in  Acts  166,  is  described  as  the  '  Phrygo- 
Galatic  Region').  See  Galatia,  §9,  col.  1598.  On 
this  view,  Paul  travelled  westwards  from  Antioch 
(Pisidian)  and  struck  the  eastern  trade  route  perhaps 
at  Metropolis  (in  the  Tchal-Ova)  ;  but,  instead  of 
following  the  road  through  Apameia  and  the  Lycus 
valley,  he  took  the  more  direct  road  through  Higher 
Phrygia,  by  way  of  Seiblia  (see  Rams.  Cities  and 
Bisk,  of  Phrygia,  2579/. ).  This  journey  through 
Phrygia  is  described  in  Acts  19 1  as  a  journey  'through 
the  upper  coasts '  (ret,  avwrepitca  fitpf),  RV  '  the 
upper  country').  It  is  vain  to  explain  this  phrase  as 
having  reference  to  the  distinction  between  High  Phrygia 
and  Low  Phrygia  (Rams.  Church  in  Rom.  Emp.^  94) 
if  non-Galatian  Phrygia  has  not  previously  been  men- 
tioned, but  only  Galatic  Phrygia;  for  that  distinction 
had   no  validity  for  Galatic  Phrygia.      The   phrase   in 

1  For  the  grammatical  point  here  involved,  see  Ramsay, 
Church  in  Rom.  £mpA~')  406  ;  .57.  Paul  the  Traveller   210 /. 
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Actsl9i  refers  back  to,  and  is  an  expansion  of,  the 
word  Phrygian  ($pvylav)  in  Acts  18 23. 

phrygia  is  also  mentioned  in  Acts  2  10  (on  this  list,  see  Pontus). 
If  we  are  not  to  admit  here  a  cross-division  (the  names  of  Roman 
provinces  being  used  indiscriminately  with  pre- Roman  national 
divisions  embraced  by  them),  Phrygia  must  be  taken  to  stand 
for  Galatia  ;  Phrygia,  Galatica  being,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Jews,  the  most  important  part  of  the  Phrygian  province  (cp 
Acts  13  14/  14  1). 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Galatic  Phrygia  by 

Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  'first  missionary  journey'  (Acts 

„  .  ,.  .,  13i  +  /!,  Pisidian  Antioch  ;  Acts  14i /". , 
5.ChristiamtyIcon/m.    bo(h  rcvisuod    Un)_     £n 

ys  ■  tne  'second  journey'  Paul  and  Silas 
traversed  Asian  Phrygia,  probably  from  (Pisidian) 
Antioch  to  Dorylreum  (Acts  166/.  Sec  Mvma);  but 
no  public  preaching  was  attempted  as  they  were  '  for- 
bidden to  preach  the  word  in  Asm. '  On  the  '  third 
journey,"  Phrygia  Gala/ica  was  traversed  a  fourth  time, 
and  Phrygia  Asiana  a  second  time  ;  but  wc  have  no 
record  of  the  establishment  of  churches  in  the  latter 
region.  There  is.  however,  no  reason  at  alt  for  imagin- 
ing that  the  churches  of  the  Lyeus  valley  (Colossre, 
Laodiceia,  and  Hierapolis)  were  the  earliest  foundations 
in  Phrvgia  ;  although  it  is  clear  from  Rev.  In  that 
Laodiceia  was  the  representative  church,  at  any  rate  in 
S\Y.  Phrvgia,  in  the  first  century  A.ix  The  tradition 
that  Bartholomew  was  the  apostle  of  the  Lycaones 
makes  it  probable  that  central  Phrygia  was  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  for  the  Lycaones  lay  NW.  of  Synnada 
(Rams.  Cities  and  Bish.  of  Phrygia,  2709).  In  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor,  Phrygia  holds  an 
important  place,  and  from  it  comes  a  larger  number  of 
inscriptions  claimed  as  Christian  than  from  any  other 
part  of  the  world  except  Rome  itself. 

Christian  remains  come  from  four  districts  :  (1)  central  Phrygia, 
the  region  of  the  Pentapolis.  From  it  comes  the  famous  tomb- 
inscription  of  Avircius  Marcellus,  bishop  or  presbyter  of  Hiera- 
polis (192  a.d.).1  He  was  the  leader  of  the  anti-Montanist  party, 
a  'disciple  of  the  pure  Shepherd,  who  feedeth  flocks  of  sheep  on 
mountains  and  plains,'  who,  '  with  Paul  for  a  companion  followed 
while  Faith  led  the  way '  (Rams.  Cities  and  Bish,  of  Phrygia, 
-  709^) ;  (2)  the  districts  of  Eumeneia  and  Apameia ;  (3)  Iconium 
and  the  country  N.  and  NE.  from  it  (Rams.  Hist.  Comm.  011 
Gal.  220) ;  (4)  N.  Phrygia,  the  valley  of  the  Tembris  (Rams. 
Expos.,  18S8,  2401  yC). 

■  These  facts  point  distinctly  to  three  separate  lines  of 
Christian  influence  in  Phrygia  during  the  early  centuries. 
The  first  comes  up  the  Meeander  valley,  and  reaches  on 
different  lines  as  far  as  Akmonia,  and  the  Pentapolis  and 
Apameia  and  Pisidian  Antioch  ;  the  second  belongs  to 
Lycaonia  and  the  extreme  SE.  district ;  the  third  belongs 
to  the  XYV.  The  spheres  of  these  three  influences  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  belts  of  country  where  early 
Christian  inscriptions  are  non-existent'  (Rams.  Cit.  and 
Bish.  2511).  Ramsay  would  trace  all  three  centres  to  a 
Pauline  source  {ibid,  and  715).  The  persecution  of 
Diocletian  practically  destroyed  Christianity  throughout 
Phrygia. 

See  Ramsay's  monumental  work,  The  Cities  and  Bish.  of 
Phrygia,  of  which  only  two  parts— i. ,  Lycos  Valley  ;  ii. ,  West  and 
West-Central  Phrygia— have  as  yet  appeared.  w.  J.  W. 

PHUD  (<J)OYA[BXA]),  Judith  223  AV,  RVPut(^.]. 

PHURAH,  RV  Purah  (iT1B  ;  as  if  'vat';  cp  2jJJ 
2NT,  Judg.  725,  but  see  below  ;  <J>&pdk[BAL]),  Gideon's 
attendant,  or  armour-bearer,  Judg.  7  10/.  That  a  mere 
attendant's  name  is  recorded,  is  remarkable.  Purah 
must  either  be,  or  spring  from,  some  clan-name,  either 
njs  (see  Gideon,  §  1,  n.  j,  Puah),  or  more  probably 
Ophrah  (Judg.  611  etc.)  or  Ephrath.      Cp  Meonenim, 

MOREH.  T.  K.  C. 

PHTJRIM  ((hpoyp^i  [BLjS]),  Esth.  11 1,   AV.     See 

PURIM. 

PHUT  (E-1S),  Gen.  106  1  Ch.  1 8  AV,  RV  Put  (q.v.). 

_  *  [The  view  that  this  inscription  owes  its  origin  to  a  Christian 
is  extremely  doubtful.  A  mass  of  literature  on  the  subject  is 
cited,  for  example,  in  Rev.  de  Ihist.  des  rel.  1897,  p.^iSf  The 
most  noteworthy  defence  of  its  pagan  origin  is  in  Dietrich,  Die 
Grabschrift  des  Aberkios,  Leipsic,  1896.] 
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PHUVAH  (niTS),  Gen.  46 13  AV,  RV  Puvah  =  i  Ch. 
7 1  Puah  (q.v.). 

PHYGELLUS,  RV  better,  Phygelus  (<hYreAoc. 
XCD),  is  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  1  isf  beside  Hermogenes 
as  having  become  alienated  from  Paul.  Pseudo-Doro- 
theus  speaks  of  both  (see  Hermogenes),  and  represents 
Phygelus  as  having  been  a  follower  of  Simon  (Magus), 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ephesus.  Otherwise  the  voice 
of  legend  is  silent. 

PHYLACTERIES  (<pyAakthpia),  Mt.235.  See 
Frontlets. 

PHYLARCHES  (0  <t>YA<\pXHc).  2  Mace.  832  RVm*-, 
AV  Pi-jii,akches,  RV  'the  phylarch.' 

PHYSICIAN  {NEh,  Gen,  50 2  etc.;  |ATpoc  Mt.  9  12 
etc.).     See  Medicine. 

PIBESETH  (flCCTS;  BoyBactoc  [BAr],  ctoma 
€MTTeip&.  [Q]  ;  Bubastus),  a  city  of  Egypt  which  along 
--  with     On-Heliopolis     is     threatened    with 

destruction  by  the  Babylonian  armies 
(Ezek.  30 17).  In  view  of  the  connection  with  cities  on 
the  Western  frontier  of  the  Delta  (Tahpanhes,  u.  18) 
and  the  renderings  in  the  versions,  we  must  recognise 
here  the  famous  city  not  far  from  the  W.  entrance  to 
Goshen.  Its  ruins,  which  are  still  known  as  Tel(l) 
Basta,  are  situated  just  S.  of  the  modern  city  and 
railway-centre  Zakazik. 

The  earliest  Egyptian  name  of  the  city  was  (  JVjbsf1 
(signification  unknown),  probably  to  be  pronounced 
Ubi'set.  The  place  acquired  ~  religious  importance  so 
high  that  its  divinity,  a  cat  (sometimes  also  in  form  of 
a  lioness)  or  cat-headed  goddess,  had  no  other  name 
than  (W)bstt,2  Ubastet,  'the  one  of  Ubeset.'  Later, 
the  city  was  called  'house  (or  temple)3  of  Ubastet,' 
P  (originally  Per)-ubaste(t).  The  Greek  rendering 
of  this  form  changes  the  P  to  B,  as  always  before 
w,4  and  drops  the  ending  in  accordance  with  the 
vulgar  pronunciation.  The  Coptic  version  of  the  OT 
gives  the  rather  old  form  (hoyBoXGl-  The  Hebrew 
orthography  has  hardly  been  handed  down  correctly  ; 
it  is  certainly  influenced  by  the  analogy  of  'd,  'mouth,' 
(cp  ©Q  as  above).  Besides,  the  vocalisation  -beseth 
instead  of  -bast  must  have  been  introduced  at  a  quite 
recent  date  after  an  analogy  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
Originally,  the  name  must  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
Hebrews  also  like  Pubast(e?).  The  modern  shorten- 
ing Basta(h)  is  as  old  as  the  Arabian  conquest. 

Our  knowledge  of  Bubastus  has  been  greatly  increased 

by   the    excavations    of    Ed.    Naville,    in    the   winters 

1887-89,    described     in     Memoir    8    of 

2.  History.    the    Egypt    Explorati0n    Fund    (1891), 

where   also  the  literature  relating  to  the  city  and  its 

history  are  collected. 

The  city,  the  capital  of  the  eighteenth  nome  of 
Lower  Egypt,  must  have  been  very  old.  Naville 
found  remains  of  buildings  by  the  pyramid-builders 
Cheops  and  Chephren  (Hwfw\if\  and  Hdf-re).  At  a 
still  earlier  date,  the  local  goddess  Ubaste  t-Buba.st\s 
(presupposing  the  existence  of  the  city)  is  mentioned  in 
the  texts  of  the  pyramids  (cp  Egypt,  §  46).  This 
goddess    was    called    Artemis    by    the    Greeks ;     the 


■«: 


Cp  Brugsch,  Diet.  Geog.  206. 


The    singular    freedom   of   Egyptian 
writing  allows  the  suppression  of  the  ini- 
tial in  the  common  orthography.    Occas- 
ionally, however,  it  is  written,  and  the 
form  of  the  name  is  made  certain  by  the  foreign  transcriptions. 
3     . — .  .  -i  Cp  Etham.      Notice  that  the  classical  writers 

^  -*      give  Bubastws  for  the  city,  Bubastr's  for  the  goddess. 
■         The  confusion  between  the  forms  which,  unfortun- 
'         ately  now  prevails,  is  due  to  Herodotus,  who  does 
not  distinguish  (in  the  present  text). 
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Egyptians  emphasised  her  joyous  and  benign  nature  as 
contrasted  with  various  warlike  goddesses  in  lioness- 
form.  Cp  the  feasts  of  Bubastis  at  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  Egypt  assembled  for  the 
revelries  so  vividly  described  by  Herodotus  (26o).  Of 
course,  the  goddess,  like  all  important  divinities,  soon 
received  a  solar  character,  and  one  of  her  chief  titles  is, 
'  eye  of  the  sun-god, '  by  which  evidently  she  is  designated 
as  the  sun-disk  itself.  The  cat  was  sacred  to  Bubastis, 
and  consequently  there  was  near  the  city  an  enormous 
cemetery  for  cats  (and  ichneumons),  which  in  our 
prosaic  time  has  been  exploited  for  manure.  That  the 
cat  was  considered  sacred  not  only  in  Bubastus  but 
also  throughout  all  Egypt  proves  the  general  worship 
of  Bubastis.  Male  divinities  worshipped  along  with 
her  were  Xefer-tem  and  Ma-hes,  in  lion-forms. 

Various  kings  of  all  dynasties  (6,  12,  etc.)  built  at 
Bubastus,  even  the  Hyksos-rulers  Heyan  and  Apopi  ; 
above  all,  however,  the  pharaohs  of  dynasty  22 
among  whom  Lower  Egypt  had  completely  gained  the 
upper  hand  over  the  Thebaid.  Osorkon  II.  erected 
there  a  very  large  hall  in  commemoration  of  one  of 
those  jubilee-festivals  called  heb-sed  by  the  Egyptians, 
TptaK0VTaeT7}pt5es  (Inscr.  Rosettana,  3)  by  the  Greeks. 
See  for  the  curious  sculptures  of  that  building  Memoir 

10  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  The  twenty-second 
and  twenty-third  dynasties  seem  to  have  had  their  resid- 
ence in  Bubastus  ;  for  the  question,  why  Manetho  calls 
them  Bubastide  kings,  see  Egypt,  §  64.  Herodotus 
gives  a  very  impressive  description  of  the  temple. 
Later  it  was  enlarged  by  Nectan£bes  (Xehtnebef),  one 
of  the  last  Egyptian  kings.  Diodorus  (10  49)  narrates 
the  capture  of  the  place  by  the  generals  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus.  Although  the  Greek  and  Roman  rulers  do  not 
seem  to  have  expended  much  on  the  temple,  Bubastus 
continued  to  be  a  flourishing  city  down  to  Arab  times. 
During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  abandoned  ;  the  present 
ruins  do  not  offer  many  attractions  to  tourists. 

W.  M.  M. 

PICTURES.     The  rendering  is  found  only  in  AV. 

1.  ni'Db,  sekiyyoth,  Is.  2  16,  RV  'imagery,'  RVrag.  'watch- 
towers.'  '  Figured  works '  would  be  the  most  natural  rendering  ; 
but  we  expect  something  tall  to  be  mentioned.  There  seems  to 
be  corruption  in  the  text.  '  Ships  of  Tarshish  '  in  v.  16a  cannot 
be  right ;  they  do  not  come  in  at  all  naturally  after  '  high  towers ' 
and  'steep  walls.'  Tocorrect  rn,3E'  into  niyflD,  '  ships '(Siegfr.- 
Stade),  is  therefore  unsatisfactory,  even  apart  from  the  fact  that 
this  word,  well  known  in  Aramaic,  only  occurs  in  the  late  Book 
of  f onah  1  (Jon.  1  6).  We  can  hardly  defend  it  by  (EjBNAj  iratrav 
Qeav  irAotW  koAAou?,  which  is  paraphrastic.    See  Ebony,  §  2  (e). 

2.  riVSb'D,  maskiyyoth.  (a)  Nu.  33  52  (tTKOiriat),  rather 
'figured (stones),' as  RV  ;  cpLev.  26  1,  f)"2C'l2  \2K,  'figured  stone' 
(AV'i'S-,  RV),  and  see  Idol,  §  1/.  (6)  Prov.  25  n  (on  <B  see 
Basket),  RV  'baskets';  but  the  'baskets  of  silver'  are  as 
doubtful  as  the  'pictures.'     See  Basket. 

PIECE  OF  MONEY,  PIECE  OF  SILVER,  or  OF 
GOLD. 

1.  naT'j?,  ke'sltdh  (Gen.  33  19  and  II  Josh.  24  32  [RV  ;  AV  has 
'pieces  of  silver'];  also  Job  42  n).  A  doubtful  reading.  See 
Kesitah. 

2.  a-Ta-rqp,  Mt.  17  27T  AV,  EVmg-  '  stater,'  RV  Shekel  (q.v.). 

3.  f]D3  JYTIJN,  'agorath  keseph  (o/SoAou  apyvpCov  ;  minimum 
argenteum,  1  S.  2  36  ;  EV  '  a  piece  of  silver ').  Doubtful  (see 
Spelt). 

4.  In  2  K.  5  5  EV  has  'six  thousand  [pieces]  of  gold  '  for  nt'c 
3HT  Q'D^N-     RVnig.  suggests  'shekels'  for  'pieces';  cp  Zech. 

11  12.A  '  (piecesl  of  silver.'     See  Money. 

5.  In  Lk.  15  8  yC  the  'piece  of  silver'  is  Spaxp-r)  (EV™g. 
'drachma;  a  coin  worth  about  eightpence ' ).  The  'pieces  of 
silver  '  of  Mt.  2<1 15  27  -^ff.  are  apyvpia  ;  the  fifty  thousand  pieces 
of  silver  in  Acts  19  ig,  apyvpiov  ixvpiaSss  rc-e'cTe. 

PIGEON  (btia,  Gen.  159;  rOT,  Lev.  128).  See 
Dove,  Fowl. 

PI-HAHIROTH  (ri"PnrPS  ;  in  Ex.  thc  en&yAeojc 
[BAFL],   in  Xu.   ctoma  enipcoe   [BJ,   ct.  eipooe 

*  Gunkel  (Schspf.  50)  thinks  rivzv  to  be  a  rare  word  for 
*  ships  ' ;  but  his  theory  has  no  solid  basis. 
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[BabAFL];  Phihahiroth)  Ex.  142  0  Xu.  337  ;  also 
Hahiroth  (riTnn  ;  eipcoe  [HAFL];  Phihahiroth) 
Nu.  338.  See  Exodus  L,  §  u  ;  also  Baal-zephon, 
and  MlGDOL,  ±. 

PILATE,  PONTIUS  (ttontioc  ttiA&toc  [tt€i- 
Aatoc  NBD]}. 

In  Mt.  '27  2  IleiAoiTw  tw  ^yejuoct ;  thereafter  o  TTeiAaTOs  or  o 

Tj-yeju.iu*'  simply  ;  Mk.  15  1  'rTetAarw  simply,  thereafter  6  II.  ;  Lk. 

3  1  yiyefjLOi'tvoi'TOs  Hovtiov  IleiAaTOu  (here  only 

1.  Name  and  Acts  427  the  double  name);  for  the  title 
and  titles.  cp20  2o;  in  other  places  6  n.  as  in  '23i_^or 
TI.  simply  (as  also  in  Acts  3  13);  Jn.  1829^ 
has  427  only  oil. 

The  NT,  as  above  shown,  uses  only  the  title  ijycfidjv, 
=  Lat.  pr&ses,  a.  general  term  (cp  Tjye/j.ovia  used  in  Lk. 
3 1  of  the  emperor,  in  which  place  it  is  translated  'reign,' 
EV),  used  also  by  Josephus  in  speaking  of  the  '  governor ' 
of  Judaea  (Ant.  xviii.  3i,  §  55).  Josephus  also  often 
employs  the  word  'dirapxos  (A?it.x\x.92,  §363}  or 
4irt/ji€\r}Tr)s  (Ant.  xviii.  4  2,  §  89);  but  the  specific  title  of 
the  governor  of  Judosa  was  procurator,  in  Greek  ewi- 
Tpowos,  and  so  he  is  called  by  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  62,  §  132, 
BJ  ii.  8i,  g  117,  92,  §  169  and  elsewhere  (cp  Tac.  Ann. 
1544 — the  only  passage  in  which  Pilate  is  mentioned  by 
a  Roman  writer).  For  an  account  of  this  office  see 
Procurator. 

Pilate's  birthplace  is  unknown  ;  but  the  legends  offer 
an  ample  choice  (Muller,  Pont.  Pil.  48/.).  His  nomen 
Pontius  suggests  a  connection  with  the  famous  Samnite 
family  of  the  Pontii ;  his  cognomen  Pilatus,  if  it  were  really 
derived  from  the  word  pi leat us  (pilleatus),  'wearing  the 
pilleus,  or  felt  cap  of  the  manumitted  slave,'  would 
suggest  the  taint  of  slavery  in  the  history  of  his  family 
(cp  the  case  of  Felix,  who  although  actually  only  a 
freedman  held  the  procuratorship  of  Judasa).  The  word 
Pilatus  may,  however,  just  as  probably  be  connected 
with  pilatus  {J>ilum)  or  pilatus  (pilo),  either  of  which 
derivations  would  start  us  upon  a  very  different  train  of 
imagination,  the  conclusion  of  which  would  equally 
have  no  historical  validity  whatever. 

On  the  death  of  Archelaus  in  6  A.D.  his  kingdom, 
which  had  included  Judasa,  Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  was 
made  a  Caesarian  province  (see  Herod  [Family],  §  8). 
Of  the  seven  procurators  who  administered  the  province 
between  6  A.D.  and  41  A.D.  Pontius  Pilate  was  the 
fifth  ;  he  held  office  for  ten  years  (26-36  A.D.  Cp  Jos. 
Ant.  xviii.  42,  §  89). 

According    to    Philo,    Agrippa    I.    in    his    letter    to 

Caligula  describes  Pilate  as    '  inflexible,  merciless,  and 

9   ci.nr_  nf    obstinate'   (ttjv  <j>v<rw  &Ka/j.TrT}s  ical  fj-era 

imTwvr  nl  T0^  a^^^ous  d/xelXtKros),  and  charges 
_    "  him  with    '  mrrnntinn     vinlpnrp     rnhhtrv 


image. 


him  with  'corruption,  violence,  robbery, 
ill-usage,  oppression,  illegal  executions, and 
never-ending  most  grievous  cruelty'  (Phil.  Leg.  ad 
Caium,  38).  The  few  incidents  recorded  of  his, career  are 
supposed  to  furnish  completely  satisfactory  evidence  of 
this  undoubtedly  overdrawn  characterisation.  So  '  the 
very  first  act  by  which  Pilate  introduced  himself  into  office 
was  characteristic  of  him  who  treated  with  contempt  the 
Jewish  customs  and  privileges'  (Schiirer,  G/KI400; 
ETi.  283).  In  order  to  satisfy  Jewish  scruples  it  was 
a  standing  order  that  the  image  of  the  emperor  borne 
upon  Roman  military  standards  should  be  removed 
before  troops  entered  Jerusalem  ;  but  on  one  occasion, 
probably  soon  after  Pilate's  entry  upon  office,  it  was 
discovered  that  this  rule  had  been  evaded  by  a  detach- 
ment which  had  entered  the  city  by  night  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  3 1,  §  56;  BJ\\.  9a,  §  169).  For  five  days  Pilate 
was  deaf  to  the  protestations  of  the  crowd  which 
gathered  before  his  palace  at  Csesarea.  On  the  sixth 
day  the  malcontents  were  surrounded  by  troops  in  the 
race-course  ;  but  their  fanatical  obstinacy  was  proof 
against  this  display  of  power,  and  Pilate  was  obliged  to 
give  way.  It  was  his  first  experience  of  that  strange 
intractable  temper  which  made  the  Jews  so  difficult  to 
govern  ;  he  learnt  now,  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as 
governor,  how  far  the  people  were  prepared  to  go  for 
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the  sake  of  their  religious  scruples.  That  a  massacre 
of  the  mob  was  seriously  contemplated,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  assert  ;  for  the  imperial  system  was  a  sensible 
attempt  to  govern  by  means  of  sensible  men.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  narrative,  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  breach  of 
regulations,  is  the  conclusion  that  the  procurator  erred 
through  inexperience  of  the  people  and  an  inopportune 
insistence  upon  a  point  of  honour.  Pilate's  Roman 
sentiments  must  claim  weight  equally  with  the  punctilios 
of  the  Jewish  mob  ;  but  this  is  often  overlooked. 

The  other  instances  of  friction  wilt  be  found  upon  a 
fair  review  to  bear  a  very  different  interpretation  from 
that  usually  put  upon  them. 

The  treasure  accumulated  in  the  temple  was  in  part 

appropriated  for  the   construction    of  an    aqueduct  to 

_.,         Jerusalem.      This  excited  vehement  opposi- 

'  .  tion,  and  «.  visit  of  the  procurator  to  the 
city  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great 
popular  demonstration.  Pilate  having  received  previous 
information  of  the  intended  outburst  issued  the  necessary 
orders,  and  the  soldiers  mingling  with  the  crowd  dispersed 
the  rioters  with  bludgeons,  and  effectually  silenced  all 
open  opposition  to  the  scheme ;  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  some  loss  of  life  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  3?  ;  BJ  ii.  94). 

The  incident  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Lk.  13 1 
('the  Galilseans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with 
their  sacrifices ' )  is  not  elsewhere  recorded.  When 
account  is  taken  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
due  to  the  fanatical  mutual  hatred  of  the  various  religious 
groups  (cp,  for  example,  the  act  of  the  Samaritans  who 
threw  bones  into  the  temple  just  before  the  Passover 
in  order  to  pollute  it — Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  22,  §  30),  we 
must  recognise  in  the  incident  only  the  strong  hand  of 
a  governor  concerned  to  carry  out  impartially  the  duty 
which  was  in  fact  the  prime  requirement  of  a  provincial 
governor — the  maintenance  of  order  (cp  Ramsay,  Was 
Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  f  174/!).  The  permanent 
difficulty  of  this  task  in  the  case  of  Judaea  is  evidenced 
by  the  insurrection  in  which  Barabbas  had  been  pro- 
minent (Mk.  157  Lk.  23i9),  and  also  by  that  collision 
between  the  government  and  the  Samaritans  which  led  to 
Pilate's  recall.  These  Samaritans,  under  the  leadership 
of  an  impostor,  who  promised  to  reveal  the  sacred 
utensils  which  were  supposed  to  be  concealed  on  Mt. 
Gerizim  since  the  time  of  Moses,  gathered  in  great 
numbers  armed  at  the  mountain,  but  were  dispersed 
with  bloodshed  by  Pilate's  troops,  and  those  of  repute 
and  influence  among  them  executed.  The  Samaritans 
made  complaint  to  Vitellius,  who  had  come  as  legatus 
to  Syria,  and  Vitellius  sent  Pilate  to  Rome  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  making  over  the  administration  of 
Judaea  to  Marcellus  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  42). 

The  true  nature  of  the  two  incidents  last  sketched  is 
clear.      Upon  the  whole,  we  must  refuse  to  subscribe  to 

4  Pilatp'  thatunfavourableverdictwhichhasbeen 
«j™:  ■  j.  a-  passed  upon  Pilate  on  the  strength  of 
administration. v  . ,        *\    .     ,  e        .     , .,       s 

evidence  derived  from  hostile  sources, 

whether  Jewish  or  Christian.  The  peculiar  misfortune 
of  Pilate,  that  he  was  connected  with  the  tragedy  of 
Jesus  (see  Roman  Emimkk),  has  resulted  in  all  treat- 
ment of  his  career  being  merely  a  search  for  evidence  in 
support  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  His  ten  years' 
tenure  of  office  {a  length  of  tenure  equalled  only  by 
that  of  his  predecessor  Valerius  Gratus,  15-26  a.d.  )  is 
evidence  of  the  general  success  of  his  administration  ; 
for  the  reason  assigned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  65),  that 
long  tenure  was  due  to  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of 
Tiberius  to  secure  if  possible  a  mitigation  of  official 
rapacity,  on  the  principle  that  '  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
gorged  flies  on  a  sore  than  to  drive  them  off :  is  simply 
foolish  if  taken  as  more  than  thejeu  d[ 'esprit  of  a  mal- 
content (for  other  assigned  reasons,  cp  Tac.  Ann.  I80). 
Pilate's  suspension  and  dismissal  to  Rome  just  before 
the  death  of  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  632)  proves  only  the 
greatness  of  the   pressure   brought  to  bear  upon  the 
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newly-appointed  legate  of  Syria,  or  at  most  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  central  government  to  go  still  farther 
on  a  path  of  conciliation,  signs  of  which  tendency  had 
not  been  wanting  even  before  this  event.  For  Pilate 
had  already  been  compelled  by  imperial  mandate  to 
remove  to  Cassarea  certain  votive  shields,  without  figures, 
gilded  only  and  inscribed  with  the  emperor's  name, 
which  he  had  hung  up  in  the  palace  at  Jerusalem,  '  less 
for  the  honour  of  Tiberius  than  for  the  annoyance  of  the 
Jews,'  as  the  letter  of  Agrippa  1.  unfairly  puts  it  (Philo, 
Leg.  att  ( \u'//m,  38).  This  was  probably  after  the  death 
of  Neinnu.s  (31  A.D.)  if  it  be  true  that  Seianus  was  an 
arch-enemy  of  the  Jews  (cp  Schiirer,  <vr/l4ir  ;  ET 
i.  'J86  note).  Here  a  correct  interpretation  will  see, 
not  'a  piece  of  purely  wanton  bravado  on  the  part  of 
Pilate,'  but  a  small  concession  on  the  part  of  his 
imperial  master  overriding  and  correcting  the  attitude 
of  a  subordinate,  in  deference  to  a  petition  supported 
by  powerful  names.  This  new  departure  was  entered 
upon  very  energetically  by  Vitellius  (for  the  details,  see 
Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  43),  and  had  its  natural  sequel  in  the 
favour  shown  by  Caligula  to  Agrippa  I.  and  the  great 
advancement  of  Agrippa  by  Claudius  (see  Hekod, 
Family  of,  §  12). 

Pilate  has  won  notoriety  through  his  connection  with 
the  trial  and  sentence  of  Jesus  {Mt.272/  Mk.  15 1/.  ; 
more  fully  in  Lk.  23  if  Jn.  I828/.  adds  much  to  the 
Synoptic  accounts).     See,  further,  Roman  Empire. 

Of  Pilate's  end  nothing  is  known.      Before  he  reached 
Rome  Tiberius  was  dead  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  42).      Various 
_   »  ,      traditions  were  current.    Eusebius  (Chron. 

®  '  and  HE2-])  asserts,   on  the  authority  of 

unnamed  Greek  or  Roman  chroniclers,  that  he  fell  into 
such  misfortunes  under  Caligula  that  he  committed 
suicide.  In  the  apocryphal  Mors  Pilati,  his  suicide 
follows  upon  his  condemnation  to  death  by  Tiberius 
for  his  failure  to  save  Jesus.  His  body  was  cast  into 
the  Tiber  ;  but  evil  spirits  disturbed  the  water  so  much 
that  it  was  carried  to  Vienna  {  Vienne)  and  cast  into  the 
Rhone,  and  after  various  vicissitudes,  ended  in  the  re- 
cesses of  a  lake  on  Mt,  Pilatus,  opposite  Lucerne  (for 
this  legend  and  its  origin,  see  Miiller,  Pont.  Pit.  82  f  ; 
Ruskin,  Mod,  Paint.  5 128).  In  the  apocryphal  Hapd- 
doffis  XliXdrov  it  is  related  that  Tiberius  called  Pilate  to 
account  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  condemned  him 
to  death  ;  and  both  he  and  his  wife  died  penitent,  and 
were  assured  of  forgiveness  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
(see  Tisch.  Eva?ig.  Apocr.  449/).  According  to  other 
accounts,  Pilate's  execution  occurred  under  Nero  (so 
Malalas,  ed.  Dind.  250/.  ;  and  authorities  quoted  by 
Schiirer,  op.  cit.  88  n. ).  The  tendency  of  the  tradition 
to  represent  both  Pilate  and  his  wife  as  embracing 
Christianity  is  easily  understood,  and  is  in  contrast  with 
the  unsympathetic  estimate  of  later  times  (cp  Tertull. 
Ap.  21,  jam  pro  sua  conscientia  Christianus,  'already 
in  conviction  a  Christian,'  at  or  immediately  after  Jesus' 
death  ;  Gosp.  of  Nic.  2  ;  Orig.  Horn,  on  Mt.  35  ;  Stan- 
ley, East.  Ch.  13).  Tradition  gives  the  name  of  Pilate's 
wife  as  Claudia  Procula  or  Procla,  and  by  some  she  has 
been  identified  with  the  Claudia  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  4  21. 

G.  A.  Miiller,  Pontius  Pilatus  der  fiinfte  Procurator  von 
Judcza,  etc.,  1888  ;  with  full  list  to  date  of  the  literature  on 
Pilate.  Arnold,  Die  neronische  Chtistenver- 
6.  Literature,  folgung,  u6f.  Articles  in  Expos,  ser.  2.  vol. 
8  (1884),  107^  (Cox),  and  ser.  6,  vol.  1  (1900), 
$qf.  (Macgregor).  Taylor  Innes,  Trial  0/  Jesus  Christ,  a. 
legal  Monograph,  1899.  The  many  Lives  0/ Christ  may  also 
be  consulted,  but  with  little  profit  as  regards  obtaining  a  correct 
view  of  Pilate  himself.  For  the  so-called  Acts  of  Pilate  {Gospel 
of  Nicodemus)  consult  T.  C.  Thilo,  Codex  apocr.  iVTi.,  1832, 
118  f  4877C;  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatus- A kten,  1871. 

W.  J.  W. 
PILDASH  (OT7S),  b.  Nahor  (Gen.2222  :  c^XAac 
[AD'TL],  -X  [D*]j.     The  name,  however,  looks  doubt- 
ful, and  may  have  been  partly  assimilated  to  the  name 
n^r  which  follows  (Che.  J.1 

1  Dillmann  (ad  loc.)  cites  a  Nab.  name  lBH^SJ  but  the  reading 
is  more  than  doubtful, 
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PILEHA,    RV  Pilha   (Hn^S;    cp    Palm.    Nr6s), 

signatory  to  the  covenant  (see   Ezra  i.,  §  7),   Neh.  10  24  [25] 
(^euSaets  [15],  -eio  [#],  <f>a&a€i  [A],  <f>a\\.  [L]). 

PILLAR.  1.  (TIBI?,  1B1?,  'ammfid  [\/10y,  to 
stand];  cTyAoc  ;  thrice  KloJN  ;  once  ctacic)-  See 
Judg.  1625^  1K./2621  (Jachin  and  Boaz)  Job  96 
{pillars  of  earth),  26 n  (pillars  of  heaven)  Ps.  753  [4] 
etc.  Judg.  1625^  gives  the  story  of  Samson's  last  feat 
of  strength.  The  Philistines,  both  men  and  women, 
were  making  merry  (at  Gaza)  at  a  sacrifice  to  Dagon, 
and  Samson  was  sent  for  to  make  sport  before  them, 
and  was  stationed  between  the  two  middle  pillars  on 
which  the  house  l  rested.  But  it  was  deadly  sport  that 
he  made,  for  he  took  hold  of  the  pillars,  '  bracing 
himself  against  them'  (Moore's  rendering),  and  the 
house  fell  upon  the  lords  and  upon  all  the  people. 
Perhaps  these  two  pillars  are  analogous  to  the  pillars 
called  Jachin  and  Boaz  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (see 
Jachin  and  Boaz),  which  appear  to  have  been  symbols 
of  the  vast  '  mountain  of  God  '  (or,  of  the  divine  beings). 
See  Congregation  [Mount  of  the].  To  pull  down 
these  pillars,  which  represented  the  most  inrmovable 
thing  in  the  material  world  (there  is  a  moral  world  too 
which  has  its  'pillars,'  Ps.  753  [4]),  was  a  proof  of 
supernatural  strength,  which  justifies  us  in  supposing  a 
(perfectly  harmless)  mythical  element  in  the  Samson 
story,  to  some  extent  analogous  to  the  mythical  element 
in  the  Habylonian  story  of  Gilgames.  For  only  of  a 
divine  being  can  it  be  said,  'who  shakes  the  earth  out 
of  its  place,  so  that  the  pillars  thereof  (here  the 
mountains)  tremble'  (Job 96).      Cp  Samson. 

For  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  see  Tabernacle, 
Temple.  By  the  D'plirn,  hdsuklm  (EV  '  fillets')  of  the  taber- 
nacle ( "luscnius  (T/ies.)  and  others  understand  connecting  rods 
joining  thu  tups  of  the  pillars,  from  which  curtains  were  hung. 
Dillmann,  Holzinger,  and  others  (see  lib}!)  prefer  the  meaning 
'fillet'  or  'ring1  (clasping  or  'binding'  the  pillars);  to  these 
rings  the  nails  bearing  the  curtains  were  fastened. 

A  pillar  is  the  emblem  of  firmness  and  steadfastness 
(Jer.  1 18  Rev.  3 12),  and  of  that  which  sustains  or 
supports  (Gal.  29  1  Tim.  3is). 

In  1  K.  7  18  RV  reads  □  "isy  for  D'JDl;  the  clause,  however, 
should  be  transferred  to  v.  17  (The.,  Sta.,  Klo.,  Ki.).  D^oyn 
at  the  beginning  of  v.  18  should  be  C'lb'n  (cp  tP).  Cp  Pome- 
granates. 

2.  pli'Dt  Mtisi't/c,  1  S.  2  8  (ip  otherwise  ;  of  the  'pillars  of  the 
earth).  The  only  other  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in  1  S.  14  5, 
'  the  one  crag  rose  up'  (RV  for  pi^),  on  which  see  Michmash, 
§  2,  ad  fin. 

3.  nni'E,  masscbak.     See  Massebah. 

4.  TS3,  ncslb  (a-T^K-q),  Gen.  19  26  (pillar  of  salt).  On  1  S.  10  5 
13  if,  see  Saul,  §  2,  note  ;  cp  Ezion-geber. 

5.  3JfD,  mussab,  Judg.  06  (ordo-is),  see  Garrison  ;  cp  Is. 
211 3,  AV  'mount,'  RV  'fort.' 

6.  nupK,  dmenoth,  2  K.  IS  i6f  =  doorposts  ;  €arqpiyfj.€va. 

7.  *i£DC,  7>iis'ad(\/~iyQ,  to  support),  1  K.  10  i2t ;  EVmg.  rails, 
props  ;  t»DB  'precise  meaning  unintelligible,'  viro<rTr)piyiJ.aTa. 

8  and  9.  '"n?^'*  'pillars  of  smoke,'  Cant.  3  6  (oTe'Aexoy),  Joel 
3  3  [2  30],  Acts  2  19,  'vapour  (a-r/u'O  of  smoke,'  and  Iph,  Jer. 
10  5,  RV"»g.     See  Scarecrow.  t.  k.  c. 

PILLAR,  PLAIN  OF  THE  (3-VD  fl^X),  Judg.  96 
AV,  RV  Oak  of  the  Pillar.  See  Terebinth,  §3(4), 
and  Masskbah,  §  1. 

PILLAR  OF  CLOUD  AND  FIRE.  In  the  stories  of 
the  Exodus  and  the  subsequent  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  cloud  as  indicative  of  the  divine  presence  is 
frequently  referred  to.  The  pillar-like  form  of  the 
appearance  is  alluded  to  only  in  the  two  earliest  Hexa- 
teuchal  strata  (J,  E)  ;  but  the  references  to  '  the  cloud ' 
in  the  later  narratives  (D,  P)  as  well  as  in  some  narra- 
tives outside  the  Hexateuch  are  so  closely  related  that 
they  must  be  discussed  together. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  Exodus,  J  relates 

1  For  conjectures  respecting  this  '  house,'  see  Moore  on  v.  27, 
and  cp  Vestry. 
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that  Yahwe  led  the  people  by  going  before  them  in  a 
pillar  of  cloud  (jn?  i^y)  by  day,  and  a 
1.  The  con-  m  f  fire  <  ;N~  .)"  by  night;  and 
caption  in  J.1  K        ,  .  ,       ,       . , 

e  that    this    mode   of    guidance    was    con- 

tinuous (note  the  participle  !jSn,  Ex.  132i),  and  per- 
petual (Ex.  1322)— i.e.,  presumably,  till  the  end  of  their 
journeyings.  One  exception  to  the  continuity  is  related. 
When  the  Hebrews,  on  becoming  aware  that  the 
Egyptians  were  in  pursuit,  were  seized  with  fear,  the 
pillar  of  cloud  removed  to  the  rear  and  prevented  the 
approach  of  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  14 19 £  20^).  In  the 
morning  watch  of  the  same  night  Yahwe  looked  out  on 
the  Egyptians  and  confounded  them  (Ex.1424),  the 
narrative  perhaps  implying  that  the  confusion  was 
occasioned  by  terrifying  phenomena  connected  with  the 
cloud  (cp  Di.  ad  loc,  Ew.  Hist.  274).  The  only  other 
reference  in  J  to  cloud  as  indicative  of  the  divine  presence 
is  to  a  different  phenomenon  :  when  Moses  ascended 
Mt.  Sinai  Yahwe  descended  in  the  cloud  and  stood 
with  him  (Ex.345).  In  tms  case,  the  purpose  of  the 
cloud  was  no  doubt  to  conceal  the  form  and  dangerous 
brightness  of  Yahwe. 

In  E  the  appearance  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  is  regarded 
as  intermittent  :  moreover  it  serves  a  different  purpose 
,  _,  and  appears  in  a  different  place  from  that 
indicated  by  J  ;  nor  is  any  fiery  appearance 
of  it  ever  alluded  to.  It  came  down  from  time  to  time 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  'tent  of  meeting,'  which 
was  pitched  "without  the  camp.  When  Moses  went 
thither  to  consult  Yahwe  and  Yahwe  spoke  with  Moses, 
as  often  as  the  people  observed  it  they  rose  up  and 
worshipped  at  their  tent  doors,  Ex.  387-11  (the  tenses 
are  throughout  frequentative).  For  special  instances 
of  the  appearance  of  this  pillar  of  cloud,  see  Nu.  IU5 
Dt.  31 15  ;  and  of  '  the  cloud  '  Nu.  11 25  ;  note  also  the 
reference  to  the  departure  of  the  cloud  in  Nu.  12 10. 

There  is  therefore  no  real  point  of  contact  between 
the  representations  in  J  and  E  beyond  the  fact  that  both 
record  a  pillar-like  appearance  of  cloud  as  indicating 
the  divine  presence.  The  theophanic  character  of  the 
pillar  of  cloud  is  particularly  marked  in  E  in  Ex.  33g, 
where  it  speaks  with  Moses  ;  cp  the  identification  of  the 
angel  of  Yahwe  and  Yahwe  (see  Theophany). 

There  are,  however,  other  references  to  cloud  in  E.  As  in  J, 
so  in  E,  cloud  accompanies  the  theophany  on  Sinai,  Ex.  19  9  16. 

Dt.  I33  is  dependent  on  J,  though  the  term  pillar  is 

_   P    -  not  used.      The  only  other  references 

3.  Keierences  in  Dt   are  tQ  the  clouds  on  sinaj   4lI 

in  D.  c      r    i 

&19L22J. 

As  in  the  earlier  narratives,  so  in  P,  cloud  covers 
Mt.  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (Ex.  24i6-i8)  ;  it 
.  T  p  forms  the  accompaniment  of  the  fiery  appear- 
ance of  the  glory  of  Yahwe  (v.  17),  and  the 
envelope  of  the  divine  being  (v.  16).  This  forms  the 
starting  point  of  P's  narrative  of  the  cloud  which 
indicates  the  divine  presence  :  subsequently  it  is  fre- 
quently, as  in  this  first  instance,  associated  with  the 
glory  of  Yahwe.  It  first  appears  in  the  camp  on  the 
day  of  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle ;  it  then 
covered,  while  the  glory  of  Yahwe  filled,  the  building, 
preventing  Moses  from  entering  (Ex.  4O34/I  Nu.  9is). 
For  other  instances  of  the  association  of  the  cloud 
and  the  glory  of  Yahwe,  see  Ex.  16 10, 2  which  belongs 
to  a  narrative  that  must  originally  have  followed  the 
record  of  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle  in  Ex.  40 
(Di.,  We.,  Bacon,  etc.),  and  Nu.  I642  [177],  and  in  ©, 
14 10.  The  presence  of  the  cloud,  which  became  fiery 
at  night,  was  permanent  from  the  day  of  the  completion 

A  The  account  of  the  different  conceptions  given  in  the  text 
rests  on  a  critical  analysis  which  has  commanded  very  general 
acceptance.  The  only  disagreement  of  importance  is  Kuenen's 
reference  {Hex.  151)  of  the  whole  of  w.  19-22  of  Ex.  14  to  E. 
We  have  followed  Dillmann  in  regarding  the  phrase  -my  "IJjyi 
DH'Sy  in  Nu.  14  14,  and  the  present  form  of  Nu.  10  34  as  due  to  R. 

2  Where  restore  J3^Sn,  'the  tabernacle,'  for  the  senseless 
redactorial  "mon,  'wilderness.' 
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of  the  tabernacle  till  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  were 
over,  EX.4O38  Nu.9i6;  with  this  Nu.  I642  [177]  might 
appear  to  conflict,  but  cp  Di.  (ad  loc. ),  who  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  permanent  abiding  of  the  cloud 
over  the  tabernacle  and  the  intermittent  complete 
envelopment  of  the  tabernacle  by  the  cloud  indicated 
by  the  word  '  cover. '  This  explanation  fails  to  take 
account  of  Nu.  9i6,  or  the  equivalence  of  Ex.  4O34/ 
In  any  case  the  permanence  of  the  cloud  is  quite 
unambiguously  asserted  in  Ex.  40  38  Nu.  9 16. 

Thus  P  differs  from  E  in  making  the  phenomenon  permanent 
and  connecting  it  with  the  centre  of  the  camp,  where  according 
to  P  the  tabernacle  was  placed  ;  and  from  both  K  and  J  with  re- 
gard to  the  form  of  the  phenomenon.  Not  only  does  P  never  use 
the  term  '  pillar' ;  he  speaks  of  the  cloud  in  ways  which  do  not 
suggest,  and  perhaps  exclude,  such  a  form  :  thus  the  cloud 
'  covers '  (nos) or  '  abides  over  '  (Sy  j  2c),  or  '  goes  up  from  resting 
over'  l^ys  nSp)  the  tabernacle  ;  contrast  with  these  expressions 
those  of  K  with  whom  the  pillar  of  cloud  stands  (icy)  at  the 
door.  With  J,  P  agrees  in  making  the  phenomenon  ptrmanent 
and  a  means  of  guidance  on  the  march  ;  he  differs,  however,  as 
to  the  place  of  appearance,  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  (in  J 
it  appears  directly  after  leaving  Egypt,  but  in  P  not  till  after 
Sinai  has  been  reached),  and  the  manner  in  which  it  directed 
the  march — in  P  it  simply  indicates  by  rising  or  falling  that  the 
march  is  to  begin  or  cease  (Nu.  t)  15-23  10  nyC),  in  J  it  actually 
precedes  and  leads  the  host. 

The  appearance  of  Yahwc  over  the  mercy-seat  also  is 
in  cloud  (Lev.  I62).  Whether  this  cloud  is  rightly 
identified  by  Dillmann  with  the  cloud  perpetually  resting 
over  the  tabernacle  mav  be  questioned,  though  he  is 
probably  right  in  rejecting  the  suggestion  that  the 
cloud  intended  by  the  writer  is  the  cloud  of  incense 
(cp  Lev.  16 13). 

Such  are  the  various  accounts  of  the  cloud  in  con- 
nection with  the  wanderings.  It  must  suffice  to  allude, 
without  discussion,  to  (1)  similar  accounts  of  the  later 
history — viz.,  those  of  the  cloud  that  filled  Solomon's 
temple  when  the  ark  was  brought  in  ( 1  K.  811  =  2  Ch.  5 14, 
cp  Ezek.  IO3},  and  of  the  great  cloud  of  fiery  appearance 
that  enveloped  the  chariot  of  Ezekiel's  vision  (Ezek. 
I4) ;  (2)  allusions  in  biblical  literature  to  the  cloud  of 
the  wanderings  (Is.  4s  Ps.  78  14  105  39  Wisd.  IO17 
1  Cor.  10i/l ) ;  (3)  the  part  played  by  the  cloud  in  the 
transfiguration  (Mt.  17  s  Mk.  97  Lk.  934),  the  ascension 
(Actslg),  and  pictures  of  the  Parousia  (Mt.  24302664 
Mk.  1826  1462  [all  modified  citations  from  Dan.  7 13] 
1  Thess.  417). 

It  has  been  very  generally  held  that  the  idea  of  •= 
pillar  of  cloud  preceding  the  people  in  the  wilderness 
f.  «_;_;  f  had  its  origin  in  the  custom  of  carrying 
pnnpp  t*  braziers  containing  burning  wood  at  the 
"  "  head  of  an  army  or  a  caravan,  the  smoke 
by  day,  the  fire  by  night  serving  to  indicate  to  all  the 
line  of  march. 

Such  a  custom  is  vouched  for  by  ancient  authorities  and 
modern  travellers ;  Curtius  (v.  2  7)  relates  it  of  Alexander's 
march  through  Babylonia  and  (iii.  3  9)  of  the  Persians  generally  ; 
Harmer  of  Arabian  caravans,  and  Pococke  of  a  night-journey  made 
by  himself  from  the  Jordan  to  Jerusalem  (Pitts  in  Harmer,  Obser- 
vations (4i,  2  278).  The  accounts  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom.  1.  24)  of  a  fiery  pillar  guiding  Thrasybulus  by  night, 
and  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (16  66)  of  Timoleon  being  guided  to 
Italy  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  may  be  cited  as  legendary 
parallels  to  the  biblical  story.1 

The  form  which  the  story  has  assumed  in  the 
narratives  as  we  now  possess  them  evidently  owes  much 
to  the  more  general  ideas  concerning  theophanies  (see 
Theophany),  and  in  particular  to  the  idea  that,  even 
when  God  manifested  his  presence  by  a  physical 
appearance,  some  screening  of  the  effulgence  of  his 
brightness  was  requisite.  In  brief,  the  cloud  was  the 
physical  sign  of  Yahwe's  presence,  and  its  movement  in 
guidance  of  the  host,  the  indication  that  Israel's  way 
through  the  wilderness  was  of  Yahwe's  ordering.  In  P's 
conception  of  the  cloud  that  abode  over  or  covered  the 
tabernacle,  the  smoke  rising  from  the  altar  may  have 
been  the  physical  basis,  for  the  Heb.  'dndn  denotes  a 

1  For  further  references  to  earlier  literature  on  these  points, 
see  Rosenmuller,  Kautzsch,  or  Di.  on  Ex.  13  21.  [Cp  also 
Frazer,  Golden  Bought,  I305.] 
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cloud  of  smoke  (e.g.,  Ezek.  811)  as  well  as  atmospheric 
cloud  ;  but  here  again  the  writer  of  course  intends 
much  more  ;  it  is  the  visible  sign  of  Yahwe's  presence 
in  the  camp  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  covering  of  the 
brightness  of  his  glory.  g.  b.  G. 

PILLOW  (T13  [constr.  ],  1  S.  19 13 16  ;  DIDM 
[plur.],  Ezek.  13 18  20).     See  Bed,  §  4. 

PILOT  (^Uh),  Ezek.  2782729;  also  Jon.  16,  where 
EV  '  shipmaster.'     See  Ship. 

PILTAI  Cp'pS  ;  cp  Paltiel),  head  of  the  priestly 

b'ne  Maadiah  (q.v.\  Neh.  12  17  (om.  BN*A,  ferret  [Mcamff.^ 
a<f>e\r)9t  [L]). 

PIN  pJT),  Ex.  35 18;  also  'tent-pin,'  'stake.'  See 
Tent,  §  3/ 

PINE  occurs  in  AV  as  the  rendering  of  two  words. 

1.  'es  Umeu,  |pgj  yyt  the  oleaster,  in  Neh.  815  AV 
'  pine, '  but  '  oil  tree '  in  Is.  41 19.      See  Oil  Tree. 

u.  tidhar,  -)rnn(Is.  4I196O13T,  RVme-in41i9  'plane,' 
Tg.  pip),  is  the  name  of  some  large  tree  growing  on 
Lebanon.  The  word  has  been  very  variously  interpreted, 
Celsius  (2271^)  finds  the  uncertainty  too  great  to  allow 
of  his  offering  an  opinion.  Lagarde  ( Uebers.  130),  how- 
ever, has  thrown  fresh  light  upon  the  matter  by  comparing 
and  indeed  identifying  imn  with  Syr.  dadddr,  dedddr 
(see  Payne  Smith,  Thes.),  which  denotes  occasionally 
the  oak,  but  usually  the  elm  (Low,  98^).  The  irreKia 
of  Sym.  and  ulmus  of  Vg.  in  Is.  41 19  would  thus  be 
justified  as  against  the  iretiicTi  of  (55  (60 13  ;  where  Sym. 
has  irvi-os  with  irevtcTj  for  -newi).  The  only  difficulty  is 
that  the  common  elm — Ulmus  campeslris,  L. — though 
found  in  northern  Palestine,  is  uncommon  (FFP,  411). 

N.  M. 

PINNACLE.  1.  Eto^,  Simel  Is.  54 12,  RV.  See 
Battlement. 

2.  irrepvyiov,  Mt. 4s,  RVmg-  'Wing.'     See  Temple. 

PINON(jrS),a  'duke' ofEdom  (Gen.  364H  4>iN6C 
[A],  d>[e]lN00N  [DEL];  1  Ch.  152,  c^ellNOON  [BA], 
ch|  NA  [L]).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OS  299  85  ;  123  9) 
speak  of  a  little  village  called  Fenon  (<f>aivu)v  or  tptvwv) 
in  the  Idumsean  desert  between  Petra  and  Zoar,  where 
mining  was  carried  on  by  convicts  ;  cp  the  ruins  called 
Kal'at  Phenan  (Lagrange,  '  Phonnon,'  Revue  Mblique, 
7  [1898]  112^). 

The  §<ivvf\fii.o.  fL€Ta\\a,  '  metalla  ad  Phoenum/  are  referred 
to  by  classical  authors  among  the  places  to  which  Christian 
confessors  were  often  condemned. 

This  Pinon  is  doubtless  the  Punon  (jiis)  of  Nu.  3342/. 
(p'S  [Sam.],  <f>le]u>u  [BAL],  (pwuiv  [F]),  a  station  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  wanderings. 

PIPE.  1.  S'^n,  Mill  \J\hn,  bore,  pierce;  av\6s ; 
tibia :  1  S.  10  5  1  K.  1  40  (©BA  XopoU  ;  so  x«f><?  in  the  two  Psalm 
passages  ;  cp  also  n  in  Is.  5  12)  [Ps.  149  3  150  4,  read  S'Sn  for  SinD. 
with  Che.];  Is.  5  r2  30  29  jer.  4836  1  Esd.  5  2  Ecclus.  40  21 
1  Mace.  345  r  Cor.  14  7;  cp  Mt.  923  Rev.  IS  22  avAijTJjs.t  See 
Music,  §  4  a. 

2.  3311?,  'iigab,  Vg.  organum ;  AV  '  organ ' ;  Gen.  4  21 
(ui&ipa)  ;  Job  21  12  30  31  (i^aA|ios),  Ps.  150  4  (op-yavoi').  See 
Music,  §  4  b.  In  Ps.  150 4,  for  33JT1  D'3D3  Cheyne  (Ps.fli) 
reads  331*  riD'yaa,  'with  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  flute';  cp 
Ecclus.  45  9  (Heb.).  D'3D,  'strings'  cannot  be  defended  by 
Ecclus.  39  r5  (Heb.),  where  '3'D  ,(?D  is  a  corruption  of  n'n'133,  @ 
ex  /axtipan  (Hal.)  ;  nor  by  Ps.  45  qb,  where  we  should  perhaps 
read  X?  ty'-'DSTD  '3D,  '  minas  of  Carchemish  (they  will  bring)  unto 
thee'  (Che.  Ps.f-I);  cp  Maneh. 

3.  3[?3,  m'keli,  Ezek.  28i3t  <brofl>j/<>)  ?  foratnen  ?  Most,  as 
BDB,  explain  as  a  'term  techn.  of  jewellers'  work,  probably 
some  hole  or  cavity ' ;  it  is  best  at  present,  to  abstain  from  a 
translation,  the  text  being  corrupt  (see  Cherub,  §  2). 

PIEA  (neipAC  [B]),  1  Esd.  5  19,  AV  =  Ezra22S, 
Chephirah. 

PIRAM  (DS")B,  i.e.,  perhaps,  stripping  off  the 
gentilic  ending,  N"lS,  '  wild  ass ' ;  but  cp  Ass.  furimu 
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'wild  ass,'  and  pir'u,  *  a  sprout,  scion,'  also  used  as  a 
prop,  noun  [see  below] ),  the  king  of  Jarmuth  {q.v. ) 
defeated  by  Joshua  (Josh.  IO3  ;  cpei&lON  [B],  <pep<\&M 
[A],  <pe^AM  L1-])-  in  the  time  of  Sargon  the  king  of 
the  N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri  was  called  Pir'u  (see 
Mjzkaim)  ;  but  this  gives  no  support  to  the  view  that 
the  Jarmuth  of  Josh.  IO3  was  in  the  coast-lying  region 
to  the  S,  of  Palestine,  where  it  is  possible  (but  not 
certain)  that  the  Yarimuta  of  Am.  Tab.  was  situated. 

For  Max  Miiller's  bold  suggestion  that  the  original  reading 
in  Josh.  10  3  was  'Pharaoh  of  Jarimuta,'  and  that  'king'  was 
inserted  after  the  name  had  become  unintelligible,  see  MVGf 
1897,  327^. 

PIRATHON  (finiTlB;  (p&p^ecoM  [B].  (ppAAOooN 
[AL],  <p&p&0tA>  [Jos.]),  originally  no  doubt  a  clan- 
name  (  =  Pir'ath),  but  in  Judg.  12 15,  and  virtually  in 
1  Mace.  9so,  a  place-name. 

*.  Abdon  {q.v.),  the  Pirathonite  (*jinjns;  Judg. 
12 13  15  6  (papa6<jjveiTf]s  [B],  6  tppadwviTrjs  [A],  6  4<ppa- 
aOuivlrris  [L]),  was  buried  "in  Pirathon  in  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  in  the  hill-country  of  the  Amalekites '  (RV), 
Most  scholars  identify  this  Pirathon  with  the  mod. 
Ferata,  6  m.  WSW.  of  Nablus  (but  see  Ophrah,  3). 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  (1)  that  in  1  Ch.  823 
830  (  =  936)  Abdon  appears  as  a  Benjamite  family  name. 
Benaiah,  one  of  David's  thirty,  was  also  a  Pirathonite 
(*ahjna  ;  2  S.  233o,?  tov  e<ppadaiov  [BA  ;  om.  L]  ;  1  Ch. 
II31,  0a/m0a>e[e]i  [BAL],  0apa#a)0et  [X*],  0apa0wpet 
[Nca];  1  Ch.  27 14,  b  4k  (papadwv  rwv  vidv  c<f>p. 
[BAL])  ;  surely  he  was  more  probably  a  Benjamite 
than  an  Ephraimite.  That  Abdon  was  really  an 
Ephraimite,  now  becomes  doubtful.  (2)  Another  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  situation  of  Pirathon  is  described 
twice  over,  and  that  the  second  description  is  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  first.1  The  text  therefore 
must  be  suspected.  dhsn  may  be  1  corruption  of 
SsDrn'  (as  in  1  S.  In  94,  etc.).  Saul's  hill-country  (see 
Saul,  §  1)  appears  to  have  been  known  as  Jerahmeelite  ; 
in  this  region  Pirathon  may  have  been  situated.  Prob- 
ably we  should  read  in  Judg.  12 15,  '  in  Pirathon  in  the 
hill-country  of  Jerahmeel,'  -irt  and  pN  being  variants, 
and  'pSoy.  like  nnSN,  a  corruption  of  Skditt.  Judg.  12is 
is  thus  reconciled  with  1  Ch.  82330.  Were  it  not  for 
the  passage  in  1  Ch.  we  might  place  Pirathon  in  Judah, 
where  there  seems  to  have  been  a  clan-name  nyiD  or 
njHS  (Par'ah  or  Par'ath)  ;   see  Parosh,  Bithiah. 

2.  We  also  meet  with  Pharathon  (AV  PharA- 
THONi),  i.e.,  Pirathon,  in  1  Mace.  950;  it  was  one  of 
the  'strong  cities  in  Judaea'  fortified  by  Bacchides. 
Perhaps,  as  G.  A.  Smith  suggests  {HG  355),  it  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Fari'a,  an  important  strategical 
position. 

In  1  Mace.  9  30  (pANV  gives  koX  Tt\v  Qay-vada  fyapadttiv.  Prob- 
ably Koi  has  dropped  out  before  <t>a.p.  ;  it  is  supplied,  with 
correct  insight,  by  Jos.,  Syr.,  and  Vet.  Lat.  (The  absence  of 
■rip  is  of  course  unimportant ;  cp  Jos.  A?it.  xiii.  I3.  So  Schii., 
CJl'l  170).  T.  K.  C. 

PISGAH  ( rUDSn  ;  (p^Cf-A).  In  Dt.  34 1  as  the  text 
stands,  the  'top  of  the  Pisgah '  (KOpycpHN  <p<NC|-A 
[BAFL])  is  identified  with  Mount  Nebo  {q.v.).  Else- 
where (in  D)  'the  Pisgah'  appears  as  the  mountain 
from  which  Moses  surveyed  the  promised  land,  Dt.  327 
(\e\ai;€Vfj.ei>ov  [B],  tov  X.  [AFL]),  and  was  perhaps  so 
regarded  by  JE  {Kopv<p-qv  0.  [BAFL]),  who  certainly 
name  it  as  a  station  in  Nu.  21  20  {tov  XeXa^ev/xevov 
[BAFL])  and,  as  a  place  where  Balak  sacrificed  (cp 
Zophim,  Bamoth-baal)  in  23 14  {\e\a^€Vfj.evov  [ibid.']). 
Elsewhere  in  D  it  is  a  boundary  mark  ;  we  hear  of  '  the 
slopes  of  Pisgah'  Dt.  3i7  (ao-rjduO  r-qv  0.  [BAL],  a.  r. 
(pa.pa.yya  [F]),  4 49  {aa-qSwd  rr\v  \a£cvT7}v  [BAFL]), 
Josh.  123  (fXTjdwd  0.  [B],  a<rr}5u)0  0.  [AF],  fieatdioO  0. 
[L])  ;  cp  also  Josh.  ]32o  (P  :  ao-rjdwd  0.  [BA],  a<n8w8 

<P-  [I-]). 
<l>*<ryui,  Fasga,  was  still  used  for  the  region  of  -Mount  Nebo 

-1  Cp  Amalek,  and  Moore,  Judges,  3ri. 
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in  the  time  of  Eusebius  (OS  216  69  89  10  13).  The  name  has 
disappeared  ;  for  the  combination  of  it  with  K'ts  el-freshkha 
on  the  N  W.  coast  of  the  Dead  Sen  ( Uuhl)  is  surely  very  doubtful. 
(For  a  suggestion  of  new  critical  problems  connected  with  the 
names  of  Nebo  and  Pisgah,  see  Nebo.)  F.  B. 

PISGAH,  SLOPES  OF  (napBn  JlilK'N),  Dt.  3i7, 
etc.  RV,  AV  Ashdoth-Pisgah  (q.v. ). 

PISHON,  AV  Pison  (J1C"B  ;  cb[e]icuJN,  phison), 
one  of  the  four  arms  of  the  river  of  Paradise,  Gen.  2  n  ; 
coupled  with  Tigris,  Ecclus.  24  25!.  Eusebius  (OS 
298  59)  copies  Josephus,  who  says  (Ant.  i.  1 3)  that 
<p€iaujv  means  multitude,  and  identifies  it  with  the  river 
called  by  the  Greeks  Ganges.  The  current  explanations 
of  the  name  are  :  —  (1)  from  the  Ass.  pisan(n)u. 
(a)  a  repository  of  clay,  (b)  a  conduit  of  clay  or  wood 
(Del.  Ass.  HWB  532  /.,  but  with?).  Cp  Del. 
Par.  77.  To  this  Nestle  (Marg.  5)  objects  that  we 
should  in  this  case  have  expected  the  form  i^'s,  cp 
JVD  |D'j  ;  (2)  from  n/gia,  'to  spring  up'  (©  o-Kiprda), 
of  calves,  as  Jer.  50  n  Mai.  3  20  [4  2],  or  of  horses,  as 
Hab.  18,  and  (cp  Syr.  fas")  '  to  spread  oneself,'  as  Nah. 
3i8.  Nestle  (I.e.)  renounces  Nah.  3  18  and  Hab.  18  as 
probably  corrupt,  but  thinks  Jer.  50  n  Mai.  32osafe.  In 
both  passages,  however,  the  text  probably  needs  » 
slight  alteration,  so  that  we  should  read  s^san,  dpib'sb. 
from  c;EB.  'to  be  fat'  (so  too  Gra.  in  Mai.).  The 
presumption  therefore  is  that  '  Pishon '  is  corrupt.  For 
a  probable  key  to  its  meaning,  see  PARADISE. 

T.  K.  C. 

PISIDIA  (h  tticiAia.  [WH],  Actsl424;  Actsl3i4, 
O.NTIOX6IAN  THN  TTIC1A1A.N  [Ti.WH  after  NABC], 
1.  Geography,  thc  iticiAiac  [TR];  on  the  ethnic 
0  *  J  in  Acts  13 14  see  end  of  art.),  the 
broad  mountain-region  of  the  western  Taurus,  inter- 
vening between  the  plateau  of  Phrygia  and  the  coast- 
plain  of  Pamphylia,  and  extending  for  about  ioo  m. 
between  Lycia  and  Isauria  (Cilicia  Tracheia).  It  is 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  regions  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  birth-place  of  the  three  Pamphylian 
rivers  (the  Cestrus,  Eurymedon,  and  Melas),  and  the 
country  of  the  beautiful  lakes  Egirdir  G'dl  (ancient 
Limnai),  Bey-Shehr  G.  (anc.  Caralis),  Buldur  G.  (anc. 
Ascania),  and  others  of  less  size.  (See  Murray's 
Handbook  to  AM,  i$ojf. ) 

The  Pisidian  highlanders  occupied  the  ridges  of  the 
Taurus,  and  its  offshoots  on  the  N.  and  S.  (Strabo,  570  : 
2  Hiatnrv  °*  ^v  €^aL  TeA^ws  dpetvol,  ol  5e  Kal  /J-^XP1 
■'*  twj/  vir<A)p€iu>i>  fcadrfKOvres  i<p'  itcdrepa). 
They  were  ruled  by  hereditary  chieftains,  and,  like  the 
western  Cilicians,  were  born  brigands,  continually 
descending  upon  the  lowlands  and  defying  subjugation 
(Strabo,  571  :  vwkp  5e  ttjs  kcltuj  tt)s  re  iv  ttj  Ha/j.<pv\iq, 
Kal  ttjs  evrbs  tov  Havpov  dtejjL&xovTO  irpbs  Tobs  /3a<nA^as 
del).  Their  conquest  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Galatian  Amyntas,  who  reduced  many  of  their  fastnesses 
(Strabo,  569),  but  finally  lost  his  life  in  operations 
against  the  Homonades  lying  on  the  skirts  of  Lycaonia 
(25  B.C.).  The  Romans  were  thus  compelled  to 
undertake  the  work  of  pacification  themselves. 

To  this  end  Augustus,  in  6  B.C.,  established  a  series  of  Roman 
Colonies  or  garrison  towns  on  the  flanks  of  Pisidia.  In  western 
Pisidia  he  founded  Olbasa,  Comama,  and  Cremna,  all  connected 
by  a  military  road  with  the  Pisidian  Antioch.  From  Antioch 
another  military  road  ran  south-eastwards  to  Parlais  and  Lystra, 
the  Colonies  which  held  in  check  eastern  Pisidia  and  Isauria 
(see  Ramsay,  Hist.  Geog.  of  AM,  398). 

The  policy  of  the  Imperial  government  was  to  protect 
the  existing  Hellenic  civilisation  of  Asia  Minor,  without 
attempting  to  force  Roman  civilisation  upon  the  people 
in  its  place.  The  mountaineers  of  Pisidia,  however, 
were  practically  untouched  by  Hellenic  influences,  and 
the  attempt  directly  to  Romanise  this  region  was  im- 
peratively demanded  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Inscrip- 
tions show  that  the  rural  population,  here  as  in  Phrygia, 
spoke  little  or  no  Greek  (cp  Ramsay  *  Inscr.  en  Langue 
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Pisidienne,'  in  Rev.  des  Univ.  du  Midi,  1895,  p.  353/; 
cp  id.  Hist.  Comm.  on  Gal.  150). 1 

Politically  the  whole  country  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
Province  of  Galatia,  until  74  a.d.,  when  great  part  of  it  was 
joined  to  the  new  double  province  Lycia-Pamphyha.  After  this 
date  the  name  Pisidia  gradually  drifted  northwards  until  it 
included  most  of  southern  Phrygia. 

On  his  first  journey  Paul  passed  through  Pisidia, 
apparently  without  stopping  on   the  way,    to  Antioch 

3  Paul's    'Acts  13  I4^'       °n    the    return'    Paul    and 

.  .,         Barnabas  '  passed  throughout  Pisidia '  (Acts 

V1SILB.      1424    Ay     die\86i/Tes    i>    UurtSlay  ;     RV 

■  passed  through  ' ),  which  seems  to  imply  preaching  (see 

Ramsay  in  Exp.    May,   1895,  p.  385)  ;  but  apparently 

little  success  attended  the  effort, 2 

Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  remain  a  trace  of  Paul's  presence 
in  Pisidia,  in  the  name  Kara  Aa-'/o  civen  to  the  imposing  ruins 
of  the  town  Adada  (*A5a5a),  the  only  important  city  on  the 
direct  road  from  the  Pamphylian  coast  to  Antioch.  Bavlo  is 
simply  IlaOAo  :  the  modern  town,  also  called  Bavlo,  lies  5  or 
6  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  ancient  site.  A  fine  church  of  early  date 
stands  in  ruins  about  1  m.  S.  of  the  remains  of  Adada.  (See 
Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Rom.  EmpA5)  20/.) 

In  passing  through  this  region,  Paul  may  have 
experienced  those  'perils  of  waters,'  and  'perils  of 
robbers,'  of  which  we  hear  in  2  Cor.  II26  (iiriiims 
worafiuiv,  KivSivots  Xtjotwh).  The  '  perils  of  waters  ' 
are  very  real  in  this  country  of  mountain  torrents  (cp 
the  implication  in  Strabo's  remark,  p.  571,  yicpvpat. 
5'  iirlKeivrai  rat's  0801s.  See  also  the  dedication  in  Bull, 
de  Corr.  Hell.  3479).  The  danger  from  robbers  is 
illustrated  by  the  inscriptions  referring  to  the  corps 
guarding  estates  (6po0i>\aices,  irapa<pv\antTat  :  Ramsay, 
Hist.  Geogr.  of  AM,  174)  ;  and  by  the  epitaph  on 
a  tomb  near  Hadrianopolis  dedicated  by  his  parents  to 
2o(Voi>  vltp  opotptiXaia  la<paytvTi  biro  \t)otGiv  (Sterrett, 
Epigraphic  Journey  in  AM,  no.  156  ;  cp  Ramsay, 
op.  cit.  178).  An  inscription  found  on  the  borders 
of  Pisidia  proves  that  in  later  times  there  was  a  distinct 
corps  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
mountains  (Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bish.  of  Phryg.  1  328, 
no.  133 :  A0p.  Wtp-qvaXos  eArrpaTium;?  io-TpareOo-ero 
foSdiiws,  fl-o\\oi>s  SX«re  W7-&S  61a  xipuo  K- T'  ^-  )• 

In  Acts  13  14  occurs  the  ethnic  n«riSi'a,  '  Pisidian,'  applied  to 
Antioch,  the  proper  style  of  which  was  'ApTidx«a  i]  irpbs  UnriSttt. 
The  adjective  was  used  by  a  natural  development  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  town  from  others  of  the  same  name.  It  was  not 
until  a  much  later  period  that  it  could  be  correctly  described  as 
rqs  Hto-ifitaff  'in  Pisidia'  as  translated  in  AV  (see  Antioch,  i, 
col.  184,  and  col.  1597,  n.  2). 

In  Mk.  143,  vdpSov  itio-tiictjs  (cp  Jn.  12  3),  Jannaris  conjec- 
tures ITctrtSiKTJy,  and  refers  to  Strabo  5jof.  (the  ointments  of 
Selge).  w  j    w> 

PISPAH  (nSD3),  b.  Jether,  in  a  genealogy  of  Asher 

(?■*'•.  §4.  ii.),  Ych.738  (<p&c<bAI  [B],  -d>6.[AL]). 

PISTACHIO  NUTS  (D'Jt33),  Gen.43n  RV-sr-,  EV 

Nl-TS<?.7..). 

PIT.     The  words  to  be  noticed  are  : 

t.  T2,  tor.  For  its  uses  see  Conduits,  §  1,  1,  and 
cp  Prison.  The  phrase  '  those  that  have  gone  down 
to  the  pit' (Is.  38 18  Ps.28icp304[3].  884  [5])  sounds 
strangely.  '  Pits '  were  not  commonly  used  for  burial  ; 
Jer.  41 9  is  of  course  no  proof  that  they  were,  -na  '  pit ' 
or  '  cistern  '  and  -ixa  '  well '  are  used  metaphorically  for 
Sheol,  which  was  regarded  as  spacious  below  but  narrow 
at  the  top  (cp  Ps.  69i6  [,5]).  See  Gunkel,  Schopf.  132, 
»i.  8,  and  cp  2. 

"■  -ma,  tl'er.  See  Springs.  Note  that  nua,  like 
113,  sometimes  =  Sheol  (Ps.  5B24  [23],  69i6  [15]).  In 
the  latter  passage  '  the  mouth  of  the  -1x3  '  is  spoken  of. 

3'  nnp,  Sdhath,  ,-jmt?  hihdh  and  nn'O  Slhdh  (\/rmJ,  to 

sink  down,  to  be  sunk  into  mire),  literally  a  pit  made 

to  serve  as  a  snare  for  animals  or  for  men  by  being 

deceptively  covered  over  with  branches  or  with  slight 

matting.       Hence    used    figuratively    (cp    Eccles.  912), 

Cp   id.    Phrygian    Inscriptions   of  the   Roman   Period,    in 

i  ,f hr-f-  vcrgL  Sfrachf.,  1887,  p.  381/: 

If  any  church  was  founded,  it  would  be  accounted  Galatian, 

and  be  included  among  those  to  which  the  Ep.  to  Gal.  was  sent. 
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Ps.lGio  30io  [9]499  [10]  5524  [23]  Jobl7i4  332428. 
In  some  of  these  passages  EV,  following  ©  (which 
in  Ps.  9 16  16 10  30 10  has  Si.a<p0opd,  but  in  Ps.  7 16  94  r3 
isProv.  2627,  p60pos,  andinJobl4733i8,etc,  edvaros), 
gives  '  corruption '  ;  but  the  supposed  derivation  from 
VnnE'  '  to  destroy,  corrupt '  is  unnecessary  and  im- 
probable. 

4-  Nj:,  ,t'<;Mc'(A/N3J,  to  gather  together),  rendered  'pit'  in 
AV  Is.  30  14.     See  Conduits,  §  1,  2. 

5.  Vxv,  $?dl.     See  Sheol. 

6.  \fem,  gummas,  060pos,  Eccles.  108. 

7.  T\ns,pdAath  (2  S.  179  18  I7).      Used  figuratively  in   Is. 

24 'T/.  Jer4843/,  Lam.  847.  Cp  Snare.  On  Jer.  48  2a 
see  Dove,  §  4,  iv. 

8.  The  Gr.  pdSvxos  (Mt.  15  14,  etc.)=/3d«fpoi  (no.  3  above), 
signifies  any  hole  or  hollow. 

9.  tppcap  (Lk.  14  5  J  n.  4  1 1)  corresponds  rather  to  no.  2  above, 
an  artificial  excavation  ;  for  to  <ppeap  rqs  afivvtrov  (Rev.  9  1  f.) 
see  Abyss. 

10.  For  \moky]vi.tiv  (Mk.  12  1  RV)  see  Winepress. 

PITCH.  1.  riST,  ziphelh,  Ar.  zift,  perhaps  a  loan 
word  from  Aram,  ziphtd  (Frankel)  ;  Ex.23  pDr"Q 
Hani,   (\c<pd.\TOTTICCo.,   bitumine    ac  pice),     Is.  349 

(nicci,,/«);  Eccius.  i3i(Heb.  m  pain  nsn  1?3U, 

'  Whoso  touches  pitch,  it  cleaves  to  his  hand '  [so 
Syr.];  <g,  o  ATTTOMeNoc  tticchc  moAyn6hc€Tim); 
also  Bel  27  Dan.  346  ©  [Song  of  Three  Children,  23]. 
A  wide  term  including  both  vegetable  and  mineral 
pitch  (see  Is.  J49,  which  Sir  W.  J.  Dawson  regards  as 
a  description  of  a  bitumen  eruption,  Exp. ,  1886  t,  p. 
76).     On  Ex.  23  cp  Bitumen. 

2.  133,  kopher,  ao-^aAro9,  bitumen,  Gen.  6  I4t.  See 
Bitumen. 

PITCHER.      1.   -n,    kad,    iSpla,    Gen.  24i4.      See 
Cruse,  i. 
*.  733,  nebhel,  Lam.  42.     See  Bottle. 

3.  Kepdfiiov  Mk.  14 13  Lk.  22  10.    See  Pottery,  cp  Bottle. 
PITHOM  (D'rPB;  neiOw  [B],  ttiGojm  [A],  ni0coO 

[F*],  (J^etoe  [Flm&],  ttiOco  [L],  neieoiN  [etc.,  cp 
flJVQ,  Sam.]),  one  of  the  store  (?  see  below)  cities 
built  by  the  Israelites  during  the  Egyptian  oppression, 
according  to  Ex.  1  n.  We  assume  it  to  have  been 
identical  with  Etham  {q.v. ). 

Uncertain  as  the  geography  of  Goshen  and  of  the 
Exodus  remains  in  most  points,  the  locality  of  Pithom 

1   TpII  pI      *s  now  Senera%  assumed  to  have  been 

TVT     Vh-nt "    determined    by   the    excavations    of    E. 

JXLaSKMUa.    NaviUe  (in  the  sprjng  of  i883ji  described 

by  him  in  vol.  i  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Memoirs 
under  the  title  :  '  The  Store  City  of  Pithom  and  the 
Route  of  the  Exodus,'  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
(ist  edition  1885,  reprinted  and  revised  three  times 
since  then). 

The  ruins  excavated  by  Naville  are  situated  in  the  E. 
of  the  Wady  Turnilat,  between  the  railway  to  Isma'illye- 
Suez  and  the  new  (Isma'illye)  sweet-water  canal.  The 
place  is  now  called  Tel(l)-el-Maskhuta,  'hill  of  the 
statue, '  from  1  granite  group  of  Rameses  II.,  which 
represents  the  king  standing  between  the  two  sun-gods 
Re-Harmachis  and  Atum.  Lepsius  {Chron.  348,  etc.) 
concluded  from  this  sculpture  that  it  indicates  a  place 
where  Rameses  II.  was  worshipped  as  a  local  deity  (no 
cogent  argument),  and  that,  consequently,  we  have  here 
the  locality  of  the  biblical  city  of  Rameses.  This 
hypothesis  led  the  engineers  engaged  in  excavating  the 
Isma'illye  canal  to  call  the  temporary  railway-station  at 
that  place  '  Ramses,'  and  some  maps  still  retain  that 
name,  although  Lepsius's  theory  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  the  excavations.  Some  former  visitors  called  the 
place  Abu-Keishei'b  (or  Kashab,  Kgshgb,  Kei'shei'd)  ; 
the  correct  Arabic  form  seems  to  have  been  hasab. 
After  the  removal  of  the  monuments  (the  group  just 
mentioned,  sphinxes,  etc.)  to  Isma'illye,  very  little  re- 
mained to  indicate  the  site  of  the  city.  Naville,  how- 
ever, traced  a  great  square  brick  wall,  enclosing  about 
55,000  square  yards,  and  inside  of  it  ruins  of  a  temple  and 
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of  store  chambers  (see  below, 


H 


Several  inscriptions 


2.  Old  names 


were  found,  from  which  Naville  concluded 


'  that  the  name  of  the  city  was  P-atfim * 
(or  etom,  earliest  form  etomu),  'house  (i.e. ,  abode)  of 
Atum. '  2  The  city  Pithom  had  its  name  from  the  sun- 
god  of  Heliopolis,  the  protector  of  the  whole  valley  of 
Goshen,  which  was  considered  as  a  dependency  of  On- 
Heliopolis.  The  god  Atum,  represented  in  human 
form  with  the  royal  crown  of  Egypt  on  his  head,  was 
by  later  theology  distinguished  from  other  solar  deities 
as  the  representative  of  the  sinking  sun.  See  On.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  Coptic  version  of  the  OT  has 
the  more  correct  form  rreGojM  (see  below).  Herodotus 
(2158)  states  that  the  canal  dug  by  Necho  and  Darius 
'  ran  somewhat  above  the  city  Bubastis  at  the  side  of 
Ilarof/ios,  the  Arabian  (i.e.,  eastern)  city.  It  runs  into 
the  Red  Sea.'  This  description  is  evidently  very  vague. 
Formerly  scholars  inferred  from  it  the  identity  of  the 
place  where  that  canal  branched  off  to  the  E.  with 
Patumos.3  This  conclusion  was,  however,  always  un- 
certain, Patumos  being  probably  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
only — as  the  most  important  city  on  the  shore  of  the 
canal — to  determine  its  direction.4 

The  geographical  lists  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  men- 
tion P(er)-atum  (or  etom\u\  see  above)  as  the  capital 
of  the  Heroopolitan  nome  of  Ptolemaic  time,  the  8th 
of  Lower  Egypt,  and  describe  it  as  situated  '  at  the 
Eastern  entrance  of  Egypt. '  For  the  most  part  the 
name  Tku  (read  Tuku  ?)  is  connected  with  that  place. 
Elsewhere  (Exodus,  §  10)  the  question  of  identity  or 
distinction  of  the  names  Pithom  and  T(u)ku  (Succoth  ?) 
has  been  touched  on.  It  might  almost  be  assumed 
that  the  one  was  the  sacred,  the  other  the  profane 
name.  Naville's  (p.  5)  hypothesis  is  that  T(u)ku  was 
originally  the  name  of  the  region  and  was  at  a  later 
date  transferred  to  the  town.  The  present  writer  would 
rather  prefer  the  theory  that  the  two  names  marked  two 
neighhouring  places  (Petom  being  evidently  the  younger 
foundation)  which  had  grown  together  by  expansion  so 
as  to  form  one  city.  Cp  the  passage,  Pap.  Anastasi, 
6416,  speaking  of  'a  royal  frontier  castle  (htm)  of  T-ku 
close  by  the  pools  of  Pithom.'  In  the  monuments 
found  by  Naville  at  Tel(l)  el-Maskhuta  the  name  Tku 
is  used  very  often  and  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  place 
of  the  excavations,  whilst  the  other  name,  '  house  of 
Atum,'  occurs  rather  rarely, — in  the  great  inscription  of 
Ptolemy  II.,  /.  14,  together  with  Tku.  Thus  we  seem 
to  have  the  two  biblical  places  Pithom  and  Succoth  so 
closely  adjoining  each  other  that  their  names  might  be 
interchanged  (as  is  done  in  the  geographical  lists)  with- 
out their  being  fully  identical.  Finally,  the  biblical 
Etham  seems  to  be  the  same  place.  Ex.  I320  could, 
of  course,  not  indicate  a  full  day's  march  between 
Succoth  and  Etham,  notwithstanding  Nu.  336  which  is 
usually  understood  thus. 

The  excavations  have  shown  that  the  city  was  founded 
by  the  coloniser  of  Goshen,  the  great  Ranieses  II.      See 

3  Historv  GoSHEN-  II  has  to  De  added  that  the 
J'  tradition  in  Strabo,  38  (Sesostris  first  con- 
nected the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea)  contains  an  element 
of  truth.  It  refers  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  through 
Goshen  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which  canal,  however,  was 
evidently  intended  only  to  furnish  a  regular  water  supply. 
We  have  no  proof  that  Rameses  II.  connected  the  Bitter 
Lakes  with  the  Red  Sea,  which  connection  alone  would 
have  allowed  successful  navigation  to  the  E.  The  traces 
of  a  large  ancient  canal,  near  Tel(l)  el-Maskhuta,  belong, 

1  Formerly  fir,  per.     Cp  Etham,  Pibeseth,  etc. 

2  n  s^  <=>      n  n     <=*     o 

3  Lepsius,  accordingly,  tried  to  identify  Pithom  with  the 
ruins  of  Tel(l)  Abu  Isleman  near  that  junction,  before  the  en- 
trance to  the  valley  of  G"->hen, 

■1  Naville  tried  to  alter  the  text,  so  that  it  would  read  :  '  at 
the  side  of  Patumos,  etc.,  it  (the  canal)  runs  into  the  Red  Sea.' 
Unfortunately,  this  alteration  is  rather  violent. 
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probably,  to  the  later  constructions  of  Necho,  Darius, 
and  Trajan.  The  kings  of  dynasty  22  left  traces  of  their 
building  activity  in  Tel(l)  el-Maskhuta,  later  Nectanebo. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  important  place  under  the 
later  dynasties  and  the  Ptolemies,  after  the  connection 
between  the  Bitter  Lakes  and  the  Red  Sea  had  made  it 
a  port  of  trade.  The  Greeks,  who  called  it  Heroopolis 
or  Heroonpolis,1  describe  it  as  such.  Passages  which 
speak  of  Heroopolis  as  a  port  of  the  Red  Sea  seem  to  refer 
to  its  situation  on  the  canal  (about  the  middle  of  its 
course)  and  not  to  mean  that  it  was  actually  on  the  Red 
Sea.  For  the  objections  to  the  popular  theory  that  a 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  extended,  at  that  time,  as  far  as  to 
Pithom-Succoth,  see  Exodus.  [A  large  inscription  of 
Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus,  was  found  there,  commemor- 
ating various  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa 
sent  forth  from  that  place.]  The  Romans  built  there  a 
large  fortified  camp,  Hero  Castra,  for  which  they  seem 
to  have  destroyed  most  of  the  earlier  monuments,  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  modern  archaeology.  The  Thou 
of  the  Itinerarium  Antonini,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
be  Pithom  as  was  assumed  by  Lepsius,  etc.  Only  two 
MSS  lead  Thoum ;  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  has  the 
better  reading  Thohu,  and  the  situation,  50  R.  m.  from 
Heliopolis,  48  from  Pelusium,  does  not  agree  with  our 
Pithom  (thus,  correctly,  Naville).  The  Coptic  versions 
render  the  Heroonpolis  of  Gen.  4629  ©  by  TTeOtOM, 
thus  proving  that  the  place  retained  its  old  Egyptian 
name  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  one,  even  in  the  Christian 
period. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  designation  of  Pithom, 
Rameses  (and  On,   <S)   as   'treasure'   (AV)  or   'store' 

m   «,.  •!.-       cities.      The  word  used   in   Ex.  1 11   is 

4.  Store  cities.    .  L-  L  *  ,   ...     r 

niJ3CD  which  seems  to  mean  '  cities  for 

magazines.  Cp  Store  Cities.  The  translation  of®, 
1  fortified  cities,'  is  inadequate  (although,  of  course,  such 
frontier  places  must  have  been  fortified,  and  we  have  read 
of  fortifications  above,  Papyrus  Anastasi,  6).  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  on  the  spot  of  Naville's  excavations  large 
store-houses  or  granaries  were  found  for  the  first  time. 
Naville  (p.  9-10)  describes  them  :  large  buildings  with 
thick  walls,  2  to  3  yds.  thick,  of  crude  bricks,  consisting 
of  a.  great  number  of  rectangular  chambers  of  various 
sizes,  none  of  which  had  any  communication  with  each 
other.  These  are  the  granaries  which,  according  to 
numerous  pictures,  were  filled  from  the  top  and  could 
be  emptied  from  above  or  through  a  reserve  door  in  the 
side.  The  hieroglyphic  sign  sniat,'1  'granary,'  repre- 
sents two  such  magazine  chambers  without  connection 
between  each  other,  constructed  on  a  thick  layer  of 
beaten  clay  to  keep  the  rats  from  digging  into  them. 
No  other  examples  have  been  excavated  besides  those 
in  Tel(l)  el-Maskhuta,  which  is  a  very  significant  fact, 
and  may  serve  as  a  confirmation  to  the  translation  given 
above.  Whether  those  large  royal  granaries  of  Pithom- 
Succoth  had  a  special  (military  or  other)  intention  cannot 
be  determined  at  present  [cp  Crit.  Bib.\        w.  M.  M. 

PITHON  (PIT'S,  1  Ch.  83s,  j'rPB  94it,  cp  Puthite 

[•msl;  <Ma]iflu>K  [B;  Kin  941],  0i9iu!/  [A],  4>i9a>e  [L]),  descen- 
dant of  Saul  mentioned  in  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (q.v.,  §  9 
ii.  (3),  iCh.  835  =  94r. 

PLACE,  ABSALOM'S  ( D'^BON  T),  1  S.  18 18.     See 
Absalom,  end  ;  and  Monument. 

plague  (v::.  t\i:,  nsjip,  nsp),cp  diseases,  col. 

1104  ;  also  Leprosy,  and  Pestilence.  For  Plague- 
boils  (cSbj;  ;  Dt.  2827  RV'S-,  1  S.  5/)  see  Emerods, 
begin. 

PLAGUES,  THE  TEN.3     The  signs  and  judgments 
which  preceded  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 

1  We  have  other  examples  in  which  the  Greeks  translated  the 
name  Atum,  Etom,  by  'hero.' 


■m- 


3  Cp  Exodus  (Book),  §  3,  ii. 
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the  Egyptian  bondage.      They  are  described  in  detail 

in  Ex.  78-Hio,  to  which  12  29  14  26-29  form  an  appendix, 

and  are  epitomised  in  Ps.  7842-51  53  b,   105 27-36 1;   see 

also  rhetorical  references  in  Wisd.  16-19.      The  common 

term  '  plague '  is  not  strictly  accurate.       Some  of  the 

occurrences  referred  to  have  the  character  of  '  reprisals' ; 

they  are  divine  'strokes'  (yjj,  tn'gd,  nsao,  maggephdh) 

or  judgments  on  the  obstinate  king  of  Egypt.      Others 

are  rather    'signs,'    'portents,'    'significant    wonders' 

(nflio,  mopheth)  and  serve  to  accredit  Moses  and  Aaron 

as  Yahwe's  ambassadors ;  they  are,  however,  not  without 

a  strong  magical  tinge,  and  it  is  even  possible  for  the 

Egyptian  magicians  to  reproduce,   or  at  least  attempt 

to  reproduce,  the  same  thing  at  Pharaoh's  command. 

So  much  by  way  of  preliminaries.      Further  details 

will  follow  as  soon  as  we  have  given  some  attention  to 

.    -.  .  the  circumstances  under  which  the 

l  Circumstances. 

events  are  reported  to  have  occurred. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  however  patriotic  the  writers 

are,  they  enable  us  to  look  at  things  to  some  extent 

from  Pharaoh's  point  of  view  ;     probably  enough,   the 

story  which  they  severally  reproduce  is  based  on  a  much 

simpler  tradition,  which  said  nothing  of  '  portents '  or 

'plagues,'  and  traced  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  to 

the    apprehensions    caused    to    the    Misrites 2   by    the 

excessive  multiplication  of  their  visitors,  which  occasioned 

frequent  and  bitter  racial  strifes,  and  also  to  a  matter 

of  profound    religious  importance   to  which    we   shall 

return.     The  later  editors  of  the  tradition  are  therefore 

perhaps,  in  spite  of  themselves,   not  wholly  unjust   to 

Pharaoh.     This  is  what  stands  in  Ex.  18  (J)  : 

Now  there  arose  a  new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph.  And  he 
said  to  his  people,  Behold,  the  people  of  the  b'ne  Israel  are  too 
many  and  too  mighty  for  us  ;  come,  let  us  deal  cleverly  with 
them,  lest  they  multiply  (further),  and  when  any  war  happens, 
they  join  themselves  to  our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and 
(so)  withdraw  from  the  land. 

We  learn  in  the  sequel  that  Pharaoh  set  the  Israelites 
to  great  public  works,  treating  them  with  the  oppressive- 
ness usual  to  Oriental  rulers  in  such  cases,  and  that 
Moses,  who  enjoyed  the  immunity  from  personal  violence 
proper  to  a  prophet,  and  could  therefore  approach 
Pharaoh,  asked  leave  for  the  Israelites  to  go  three  days' 
journey  into  the  wilderness  to  hold  a  hag  (see  Feasts, 
§  6,  Dance,  §  3)  to  their  God.  Now  begins  that 
strange  contest  between  the  two  great  powers,  in  which 
we  cannot  but  blame  the  imperfect  truthfulness  (cp 
Moses,  §  9)  alike  of  Pharaoh,  who  breaks  his  word, 
and  of  Moses,  who  (according  to  J)  attempts  to 
mystify  the  Egyptian  king  by  making  believe  that 
the  Israelites  only  desire  to  go  three  days'  journey 
into  the  wilderness.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  both  E  and  P  ascribe  a,  higher  moral  standard 
to  Moses,  whom  they  represent  as  saying  with  the 
utmost  plainness,  '  Thus  saith  Yah  we,  Let  my  people 
go'3  foi  ;  cp  6n),  and  that  the  imperative  demands  of 
Egyptian  patriotism  explain,  if  they  do  not  altogether 
excuse,  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh.  All  Egyptian  kings 
understood  the  danger  to  which  the  state  might  be 
exposed  by  the  machinations  of  fugitives  from  Egypt. 
Ebers  has  already  referred  to  a  provision  in  the  treaty 

1  The  epitome  in  Ps.  78  is  the  more  important;  that  in 
Ps.  105  appears  to  imitate  Ps.  7S.  The  writer  of  Ps.  78  draws 
his  material  from  J,  on  which  Rothstein  (ZH'T,  1890)  bases  a 
theory  that  underlying  our  Ps.  1H  is  an  earlier  and  shorter  psalm 
of  pre-exilic  origin.  It  is  perhaps  more  probahle,  however,  that 
the  contents  of  our  Ps.  7^  are  a  selection  from  a  longer  poem  on 
the  edifying  use  of  the  history  of  Israel,  and  that  this  poem  had 
a  wider  range  as  regards  the  Egyptian  plagues.  Duhm's  theory 
that  7849/?  is  an  interpolation  which  originally  had  probably 
nolhing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Egyptian  plagues '  is  based  on  the 
unemended  MT.  'Their  soul,'  however,  in  v.  50  refers,  not  to 
the  Egyptians  in  general,  nor  to  'godless  Israelites,'  but  to  the 
firstborn  of  the  Egyptians,  who  are  described  in  the  (doubtless) 
true  text  as  ( the  sons  that  they  delighted  in,'  TTTWO  "InW?  is'l 
DniNn  '33.  h^wrh-     (See  Che.  Ps.P).) 

Misrites,'  to  leave  the  question  open,  whether  Egyptians  or 
Miismes  of  N.  Arabia  are  meant.     See  Moses,  §  6. 

6  We  assume  (with  Bacon)  that  the  words  '  that  they  may 
hold  a  feast  (l3rn)  to  me  in  the  wilderness'  (5  1)  are  a  harmon- 
istic  insertion. 
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between  Rameses  II.  and  Hetasar,  the  prince  of  the 
Heta,  relative  to  such  fugitives  (Durch  Gosen,  86). 
Pharaoh  might  well  have  thought  that  a  combination 
of  the  Israelites  with  other  Semitic  tribes  would  have 
imperilled  his  kingdom.  Hence,  we  can  understand 
how,  trusting  in  the  protection  of  his  own  great  god 
(Amen-re'  ?),  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  priests  and 
prophets,  the  *  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus '  could  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  Semitic  prophet.  It  was  only  natural 
too  that,  when  entangled  in  a  net  which  enfolded  him 
the  more  tightly  the  more  he  sought  to  break  from  it, 
he  gave  way  for  a  moment,  and  sought  to  impose 
conditions  on  the  spokesman  of  the  Israelites.  At  first 
they  were  not  all  to  go  ;  then,  they  were  not  to  go  very 
far  away  (i.e. ,  not  to  leave  the  land  of  Egypt)  ;  then, 
they  were  to  leave  their  flocks  and  herds  behind  as  a 
pledge  of  their  return.  To  this  last  demand  Moses 
replies  that  '  not  a  hoof  shall  be  left,  and  the  enraged 
king  threatens  even  Moses  with  death  if  he  enters  his 
presence  again.1  The  Hebrew  leader  rejoins  with 
cutting  irony,  '  Thou  hast  spoken  well ;  I  will  see  thy 
face  again  no  more.'  Thereupon  Moses  announces 
what  should  be  Yahwe's  final  judgment — the  death  of 
the  firstborn  (though  Yahwe  still  has  in  reserve  another 
known  only  to  himself).  The  threat  is  fulfilled.  In 
hot  haste  the  Israelites  are  dismissed — apparently  how- 
ever, in  Pharaoh's  intention,  only  for  a  time,2  and  the 
king  even  beseechingly  says,  as  he  dismisses  them, 
'  bless  me  also ' — i.e. ,  save  me  by  your  potent  influence 
with  your  God  from  a  prolongation  of  his  wrath. 

We  now  return  to  the  plagues.      It  has  long  ago  been 
remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  (the  rod 
9  Thr  AfnH  ant^  t*le  serPent-    78-13),   which   has  the 
tn    character  of  a  magical  performance,   all 
±-n  stand    connected    with    definite    natural 

occurrences,  and  that  the  plagues  related 
by  P  have  a  specifically  Egyptian  character.  Never- 
theless all  these  natural  events  have  such  intensifying 
details  and  occur  in  such  rapid  succession  that  we  feel 
that  we  are  not  reading  the  record  of  an  extraordinarily 
bad  year  but  that  a  supernatural  agency  is  at  work.  It 
is,  however,  a  threefold  representation  that  we  have 
before  us.  The  purpose  of  the  wonders,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  expressed  in  two  different  ways.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  agency  is  represented  in  three  modes. 
At  one  time  it  is  Aaron  who  is  the  wonder-worker, 
stretching  forth  his  rod  at  the  bidding  of  Moses  ;  at 
another  it  is  Moses  himself  who  does  so  at  the  command 
of  Yahwe  ;  in  yet  other  cases  it  is  Yahwe  who  works 
the  wonder  after  having  announced  it  by  Moses. 

This  threefold  mode  of  representation  corresponds  to 
a  threefold  literary  source  (P  J  E).  According  to 
E,  Moses  has  received  from  Yahwe  the  potent  rod,  or 
staff,  of  God  (cp  41720,  and  cp  Moses,  §  8).  We 
may  therefore  attribute  to  E  all  those  instances  in 
which  Moses  is  the  wonder-worker.  According  to  P, 
Yahwe  sends  Moses  and  Aaron  to  Pharaoh  (cp  1 1- ff.)  ; 
thus  we  may  assign  to  P  all  the  passages  in  which 
Aaron  works  the  wonders  on  the  instructions  of  Moses. 
To  J  there  will  belong  all  those  '  plagues '  properly  so 
called  which  are  sent  directly  by  Yahwe  after  being 
announced  by  Moses. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  some  cases  the  narratives  of  P 
and  J  have  been  preserved  intact,  so  that  we  know  the 
scheme  or  plan  of  representation  adopted  in  these  two 
documents,  and,  where  there  is  a  fusion  of  elements, 
can  restore  the  original  form  of  the  respective  accounts. 
The  usual  frame- work  of  P  is  as  follows  : 3 

1  Moses,  then,  can  hardly  have  been  resident  in  an  outlying 
province  of  Egypt.  The  old  tradition  seems  to  have  placed  the 
Israelites  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  their  sojourn  (see  Beke, 
Orig.  Bibliccc,  1  277  ;  Moses,  §  4). 

2  Only  for  a  time, — otherwise  1231^  and  32  would  be  super- 
fluous;  note  also  DJVUn  -|B>ND(w.  32,  ffi  om.)and  MHanD  (v.  31, 

Knob.  Di.  Rys.). 

3  See  Baentsch's  full  and  lucid  note  on  the  Plagues  in  his 
commentary. 
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Then  Yahwe  said  to  Moses,  say  to  Aaron,  Stretch  forth  thy 
rod  .  .  .  and  there  shall  lie  .  .  .  And  they  did  so  and  Aaron 
stretched  forth  his  rod  and  there  was  .  .  .  And  so  did  the 
magicians  with  their  enchantments  .  .  .  And  Pharaoh's  heart 
was  hardened,  and  be  did  not  listen  to  them,  as  Yahwe  had 
said. 

J's  formula  is  quite  different : 

And  Yahwfe  said  to  Moses,  Go  in  to  Pharaoh,  and  say  to  him, 
Thus  saith  Yahwe,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Let  my  people  go 
that  they  may  worship  me,  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  them  go, 
behold  I  will  .  .  .  And  Yahwe  did  so  and  sent  .  .  .  And 
Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  said  Entreat  for  me  that  Yahwe 
cause  to  depart  .  .  .  And  Moses  went  out  from  Pharaoh  and 
cried  to  Yahwe.  And  Yahwe  did  according  to  the  word  of 
Moes  and  caused  to  depart  .  .  .  But  Pharaoh  hardened  his 
heart  and  did  not  let  the  people  go. 

It  is  noticeable  here  that  the  delivery  of  the  divine 
command  to  Pharaoh  by  Moses  and  the  refusal  of 
Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go,  are  not  expressly  stated. 
The  formula  of  E  is  best  seen  in  10  21  f.  : 

And  Yahwe  said  to  Moses,  Stretch  forth  thy  hand  to  .  .  . 
that  there  may  be  .  .  .  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  .  .  .  and  there  was  .  .  .  But  Yahwe  made  Pharaoh's  heart 
firm  and  he  was  not  willing  to  let  them  go. 

With  these  data  as  a  clue  we  are  able  to  assign  the 
various  portents  and  plagues  to  their  several  sources 
thus  : 

P  J  E 

1.  Rod  and  serpent. 

2.  Water  into  blood.  ±.  Waters   smitten  ;    1    Nile    water    into 

fish  die.  blood. 

3.  Frogs.  z.   Frogs.  [2,   Frogs  ;  perhaps.] 

4.  Lice. 

3.  Flies. 

5.  Boils.  t  [3.  Boils;  perhaps.] 

4.  Murrain. 

5.  Hail.  4.  Hail. 

6.  Locusts.  5.   Locusts. 

6.    Darkness. 

7.  Death  of  firstborn.  7.   Death  of  firstborn. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  P  there  are  only  five  plagues. 
P's  object  is  to  make  them  all  specifically  Egyptian. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  follow  the  natural  order 
of  certain  phenomena  which  are  of  regular  recurrence 
in  Egypt  (cp  Macalister,  'Plagues,'  Hast.  DB  38q.2<£, 
but  see  criticism  below,  §  3).  They  are  also  wrought  by 
Aaron  by  means  of  his  rod  or  magic  staff.  Hence  their 
co-ordination  with  the  rod-and-serpent  miracle,  and 
their  separation  from  the  death  of  the  firstborn  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  yam  suph  (see  Red 
Ska).  These  two  events,  however,  serve  as  an  appendix 
to  the  list  of  '  portents '  ;  in  the  case  of  the  yam  suph 
the  stretching  forth  of  the  '  rod '  is  specially  mentioned. 
Thus  even  with  P  the  sacred  number  seven  is  duly 
recognised. 

In  J  the  'plagues'  strictly  deserve  the  name:  their 
one  object  is  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  Pharaoh. 
Hence  nothing  is  said  about  the  rod  and  the  serpent, 
and  the  death  of  the  firstborn  can  be  included.  There 
is  no  human  agency  in  the  sending  and  in  the  removal 
of  these  calamities.  All  that  Moses  has  to  do  is  to 
announce  the  plague,  and  at  Pharaoh's  request  to 
intercede  for  its  removal.  Moreover  the  events  are 
described  realistically.  It  is  only  in  the  circumstances 
that  the  miraculous  element  appears.  Natural  succession 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  arrangement  ;  they  are  in 
an  ascending  scale  of  severity.  Moreover,  it  is  only  the 
first  three  that  are  quite  specifically  Egyptian. 

E,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere  (Mosks,  §  8),  coin- 
cides to  some  extent  with  P  in  the  importance  attached 
to  the  wonder-working  staff.  Hence  the  wonderful 
works  are  at  once  credentials  of  Moses  (who  is  the  agent), 
and  proofs  of  the  might  of  him  by  whom  Moses  is  sent. 
That  E's  heptad  is  less  perfectly  preserved  than  J's  is  a 
mere  accident. 

The  last  of  the  plagues  is  the  only  one  that  is  dated  ; 
the  death  of  the  firstborn  was  in  the  spring — in  the  month 
3  Period  °^  ^ib.  P  gives  one  the  impression  that 
blow  follows  on  blow  without  any  pause. 
E,  too,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  constantly  renewed 
negotiations,  presupposes  «.  rapid  succession  of  blows. 
Still,  one  of  the  plagues  requires  three  days  (Ex.  IO22/. ), 
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and  afterwards  the  Israelites  have  time  enough  to  obtain 
ornaments  from  the  Egyptians.  It  is  in  J  that  the 
longest  time  is  required  for  the  due  observance  of  solemn 
formalities,  etc.  Even  in  J,  however,  it  is  a  question 
only  of  days,  not  of  months  ;  otherwise,  indeed,  Pharaoh 
would  have  had  time  to  plan  new  measures  of  oppression. 
We  can  hardly  therefore  venture  with  Macalister  (Hast. 
DBZyj-zb)  to  suppose  that,  in  the  intention  of  the  nar- 
rators, the  plagues  are  to  be  spread  over  the  period 
between  August  and  the  following  April. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  complete  investigation  here 
of  the  natural  phenomena  described  in  the  narratives. 
_  ,  ..  See  the  various  illustrative  articles — e.g. , 
4.  Details.  LlcE[  FlV(  BqiLi  Ha]Ij  LocusTp  first- 
born. Let  us  notice,  however,  that  P's  first  sign — that 
of  the  rod  and  the  serpent  ( Ex.  7  9 ) — is  the  converse  of  the 
common  juggler's  trick  of  benumbing  venomous  serpents 
so  that  they  are  as  stiff  as  rods  (cp  Skki'Knt,  §  3). 
Macalister  (Hast.  DB  3889a)  states  that  he  has  seen  both 
<x  snake  and  a  crocodile  thrown  by  hypnotism  into  com- 
plete rigidity.  Unintentionally  supplementing  this, 
Ohnefalsch-Richter  (A'ypros,  195/. )  compares  the  snake- 
staves  (staves  ending  with  the  heads  of  snakes)  of 
Cyprus,  which  he  thinks  originally  belonged  to  sorcerers. 

The  plague  of  the  water  made  blood  is  no  mere  natural 
phenomenon,  though  it  ma}'  seem  to  resemble  one.  The 
Nile  in  Egypt  towards  the  close  of  June  changes  colour 
from  the  successive  floods  turbid  with  mud.  '  In  eight 
or  ten  days  it  has  turned  from  grayish-blue  to  dark  red, 
occasionally  of  so  intense  a  colour  as  to  look  like  newly 
shed  blood.'  The  Red  Nile,  however,  is  not  unwhole- 
some like  the  Green  Nile  (Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.  23), 
and  when  a  famous  hymn  to  the  Nile  (J? Pi1)  43  ;  RPffl 
351)  speaks  of  the  unkindhess  of  the  Nile  as  bringing 
destruction  to  the  fishes,  it  is  the  Nile  at  its  lowest  (first 
half  of  June)  that  is  meant. 

The  plague  of  frogs  is  one  that  would  frequently  occur 
in  Egypt  but  for  the  ibis.  'The  bird,  by  seeking  its 
proper  food,  does  the  country  a  singular  service,  freeing 
it  from  vermin,  which,  were  they  to  remain  and  rot, 
would  certainly  occasion  a  stench  mortal  to  men  and 
beasts'  (Hasselquist,    Voyages,  86). 

It  is  stated  respecting  the  locusts  that  they  were 
brought  by  an  east  wind  (nnp  mi.  10 13).  It  is  not 
often  that  this  wind  brings  locusts  to  Egypt  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  natural  phenomenon 
in  Palestine  where  the  writer  lived.  The  writer  of  ©, 
living  in  Egypt,  substitutes  the  vbros  or  south(-west) 
wind.  That  locusts  were  in  fact  dreaded  by  ancient 
agriculturists  in  Egypt  is  attested  by  Erman,  though 
Hasselquist  ( 1  'oyages,  233)  states  as  the  result  of  inquiry, 
that  they  '  at  least  never  occasion  a  plagus  to  the  country 
(Egypt),  as  they  do  in  other  places.' 

The  plague  of  darkness  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the 
darkness  of  a  great  sand-storm  such  as  the  Hamsln  (S. 
or  S\V. )  brings  in  early  spring.  This  electrical  wind 
may  be  expected  during  the  twenty-five  days  before  and 
the  twenty-days  after  the  vernal  equinox  (hence  its  name 
hamsln  =  $0).  It  blows,  however,  only  for  two  or  three 
or  four  days  at  a  time.  The  French  traveller  Denon 
{Voyages,  ap.  Di. )  remarks  that  the  dust-clouds  of  the 
Hamsln  sometimes  travel  in  streaks,  so  that  some  parts 
of  a  country  might  be  free  from  the  pernicious  blast  (cp 
Ex.  1023<5,  'but  all  the  bne  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dwellings  ').1 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  death  of  the 
firstborn  was  due  to  plague.  The  parallelism  of  2  K. 
I935  Is.  3736  might  suggest  this;  but  though  a  pesti- 
lential disease  might,  as  Dr.  C.  Creighton  points  out, 
fall  upon  one  class  of  people  and  spare  another,  the 
narrative  distinctly  confines  its  incidence  to  the  Egyptian 
firstborn  of  men  and  beasts,  which  cannot  be  called  a 
class  in  Dr.  Creighton's  sense.  We  arc  evidently  to 
suppose  the  direct  agency  of  a  supernatural  being  called 

1  Elsewhere  E  presupposes  that  Israelites  and  Misrites  dwelt 
together.     See  Baentsch  s  note,  and  Beke,  I.e. 
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'the  destroyer     (see   Destroyer)  ;    cp  Ex.1223   Ps. 
7S49/  (for  emendation  see  col.  3785,  note  1). 

A  fresh  light,  however,  seems  to  be  thrown  on  the 

story  by  the  well-grounded  theory  that  the  scene  of  the 

_      ..      f  strikingnarrativeinGen.  22i-i4wasorigin- 


firstborn. 


ally  placed    in    Jerahmeelite  or    Musrite 


territory,  not  far  (probably)  from  Kadesh 
see  Mori  ah,  and  cp  Winckler,  GI  '2\.\,  n.  1. 

The  object  of  that  legendary  narrative  was  to  oppose 
the  practice  of  sacrificing  firstborn  sons  which  must  have 
been  prevalent  in  the  land  of  Musri  where  Israelitish 
clans  (represented  alike  by  Abraham  and  by  Moses)  prob- 
ably sojourned  (cp  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses).  It  is  difficult 
not  to  think  that  the  tradition  on  which  the  narrative  in 
Ex.  I229-36  was  based  had  a  similar  object.1  The  clans 
of  Israel,  it  was  probably  said,  came  out  from  Misrim, 
from  the  house  of  the  Arabians  (F.\.  \\\  3,  emended,  see 
Moses,  §  n),  because  Yahwe  had  told  them  not  to  go 
on  sacrificing  their  firstborn  sons,  but  to  redeem  them 
(Ex.  13n_^).  There  was  a  time  when  the  divine  voice 
had  spoken  otherwise  (cp  Gen.  22a)  ;  but  now  that  voice 
bade  them  leave  their  native  land,  like  .Abraham,  rather 
than  persist  in  an  antiquated  and  undesirable  religious 
practice.  When  the  story  of  the  peaceful  Exodus  (see 
MOSES,  §  11)  from  Misrim  (Musri)  was  transformed  into 
the  story  of  an  Exodus  in  trembling  haste  from  '  the 
land  of  Misraim  (Egypt),  from  the  house  of  servants,'  it 
became  necessary  to  reshape  the  old  tradition,  so  as  to 
make  the  slaying  of  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptian  Misrites 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  foreign  oppressors  by 
the  offended  Yahwe.  In  a  word,  it  became  a  '  plague,' 
and  the  imagination  of  great  narrators  was  at  once  stirred 
to  produce  other  plagues  to  accompany  it. 

Taking  the  institution  of  the  Passover  {pe'sah)  in  con- 
nection with  the  slaying  of  the  firstborn  of  the  Misrim, 
one  may  ask  whether  the  original  tradition  must  not  have 
represented  the  paschal  sacrifice  as  Israel's  substitute  for 
the  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn  of  men  (cp  Gen.  2213).  We 
are  not  at  all  obliged  to  accept  this  representation  (cp 
RS$  365)  ;  the  simplest  and  most  natural  view  of  this 
characteristically  Arabian  practice  (cp  RS^  227)  is 
different.  See  Firstborn,  Passover.  But  it  is  one 
which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  at  a  certain  stage  of 
religious  reflection. 

It  is  useless  to  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  historicity  of 
the  '  ten  plagues '  to  the  threefold  tradition  of  JEP,  or 
to  the  comparatively  accurate  local  colouring.  Egypt- 
ologists inform  us  that  Min-mes  was  the  name  of  the 
chief  magician  under  Rameses  II. ,  and  that  Me(r)neptah 
lost  a  son.  What  critical  use  can  we  possibly  make  of 
these  facts  ?  Egyptian  history  is  silent  on  all  the  points 
of  real  critical  importance.  Even  OT  critics  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  conjecture  that  some  calamities  which 
may  have  fallen  upon  Egypt  and  facilitated  the  Exodus 
may  have  been  transformed  into  the  so-called  plagues. 
A  needless  suggestion,  even  from  a  conservative  critical 
point  of  view.  The  fact  of  the  migration,  and  the  super- 
natural powers  of  the  leader  being  granted,  it  was  natural 
to  make  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  as  full  of  the 
marvellous  as  possible,  in  order  to  enhance  the  greatness 
of  Yahwe. 

In  truth  it  is  a  '  theologoumenon  '  that  we  have  before 
us,  and  as  such  the  story  of  the  plagues  is  of  deep  interest. 


6.  Religious 


Let  us  close  this  article  with  a  descrip- 


„^„       i.     ■  a-        tion  (from  Baentsch,  p.  ^7)  of  the  dis- 
cnaractenstics.   .    }        ,.  .  '  l    ?"■  t.       ,  lU 

tinctive  religious  characteristics  of  the 

three  great  narrators. 

'  The  Yahwe  of  J  is  the  Yahwe  who  personally  inter- 
feres with  the  course  of  nature,  and  manifests  himself  as 
lord  of  the  elements,  who  makes  his  personal  presence 
everywhere  felt,  and  transacts  history  under  our  very 
eyes.  E's  conception  of  God  is  more  abstract ;  still 
more  so  is  that  of  P.      In  both  Yahwfe  is  seated  above 

1  The  connection  between  the  story  in  Ex.  12  29^  and  that 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  has  been  pointed  out  by  Frazer,  Golden 
Bought),  2  49,  who,  however,  works  out  the  idea  quite  differently. 
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the  world  and  does  not  interfere  personally  in  its  affairs. 
The  growing  tendency  to  introduce  intermediate  agents 
between  God  and  the  world  finally  led  to  the  later  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  angels.'  Above  all  let  us 
in  conclusion  remember  that  God  is  not  banished  from 
the  history  of  Israel  even  if  the  Exodus  was  attended 
by  no  physical  signs  and  wonders,  no  slaughter  of  the 
Egyptian  firstborn,  no  drowning  of  a  hostile  king  in  the 
Red  Sea.  T.  K.  c. 

PLAIN,  corresponds  to  seven  Hebrew  words  in  OT 
and  one  Greek  word  in  NT. 

1  73N,  'db,'t,  'a  meadow'  (§§  89-100);  so  Judg.  11  33,  mg. 
(Abel-cheramim). 

•j.  J17N,  'clon,  'oak'  (?),  or  perhaps  rather  'sacred  tree '  (see 
Oak,  Terebinth).  Only  in  place-names;  thus  Gen.  12  6,  see 
MoiiEH  ;  13  18  14  13,  see  Mamke  ;  Judg.  4  11  96  37,  see  Bl./aa- 
nannim  ;  1  S.  10 3,  see  Tabor,  Ali.on-bachuth.  Here  AV, 
like  Vg.,  is  guided  by  the  euphemistic  rendering  of  the  Targg. 
(Hu^D),  but  (D>  and  Push,  render  correctly. 

3.  nVfp3)  bik'ah,  '  a  highland  plain  '  (see  Valley). 

4.  133,  kikkdr,  'circle,'  often  applied  to  some  part  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  primarily  the  district  of  Jericho,  see  Jordan,  §  2 
(©  generally  17  Trepi'xwpos  or  to.  trepLxwpa.  [BNADEFL],  less  often 
i}  7rept'oiKos  [BADEL],  and  in  two  passages  treated  as  a  proper 
name  ;  2  S.  18  23,  nexap  [  15  L],  Katx*p  [A]  ;  Neh.  3  22,  a.xeX°-P  tBl» 
aXXe\£ap  [A],  xeXaP  [**]»  where  ©l  confusing  3  with  3  has  Trpioro- 
tokou)  called  by  Jos.  (B/iv.8z)  to  fxeya  ireSiov  a  still  common  name 
for  which  is  no.  6.  In  Neh.  3  22  the  word  'plain,'  RV">g.  'circuit,' 
probably  means  '  district '  (of  Jerusalem).  On  2  S.  18  23  ('  by  the 
way  of  the  plain,'  RV)  see  M  ah  an  aim,  and  cp  Wi.  GI  2  235. 

5.  "iv^'ft,  mlldr,  'level  land,'  as,  e.g.,  in  Is.  40 4  ('the  rugged 
shall  become  a  level  land ' ;  AV  '  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight'),  but  very  often  in  the  specialised  sense  of  'the  table- 
land of  Moab'  \q.v.,  and  cp  Sharon],  e.g.,  Josh.  13  9  16^  (AV 
in  Dt.  4  43,  '  plain  country  '  =  177  yfl  tj5  ireSivjj  [BAL]).  (&  oftenest 
treats  it  as  a  proper  name  du.[e]tcrwp  [BNAFQL],  /Sio-wp  [A  once]), 
but  sometimes  renders  TreSt'or,  ncSiirq. 

6.  nilj?,  'drdbdh,  preserved  in  RV  (and  Josh.  IS  18  AV)  as  a 
proper  name,  Arabah,  meaning  the  whole  depression  from  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  the  S.  part  of  which  is  still 
called  W.  el  'Araba  ;  see  Desert,  §§  2  (4),  3  (2).  We  also  hear 
of  the  'plains  ('arboth)  of  Jericho'  (e.g.,  2  K.  25  5)  ;  for  this 
phrase  and  also  for  (E5's  renderings  see  Arabah,  but  cp  Moab, 
§  1,  n.  1.  In  2  S.  15  28  and  17  16  Kr.,  '  the  plains  of  the  wilder- 
ness' (*mon  ni3*iy)  might  mean  'the  plains  of  Jericho'  (cp 
2  K.  25  5)  ;  still,  though  the  versions  (but  see  L)  support  Kr.,  the 
Kt.  reading,  '  the  fords  of  the  wilderness '  (adopted  by  RV  ;  AV 
'plain,'  'plains'),  is  preferable.  See  Fords;  Ferry-boat.  L 
in  2  S.  15  28  eirl  ttJs  cAaia?  ev  rjj  6pijp.a>  (cp  w.  18  23). 

7.  n?Sty,  s*phelah,  'lowland,'  very  frequent,  e.g.,  Jer.  17  26 
Ob.  19  Zech.  7  7  ;  usually  rendered  in  AV  '  vale,  valley,  valleys,' 
by  RV  everywhere  correctly  'lowland.'     See  Shephelah. 

In  EVmg.  of  Gen.  145  ma'  ('a  level  place  '),  regarded  in  the 
text  as  part  of  a  pr.  n.  (see  Kiriathaim  and  cp  Shaveh  in  z<. 
17),  is  rendered  '  plain,'  as  is  ^n,  '  tree  '  (jep[e}ixivBov  [AE],  repe- 
fiivOov  [L],  similarly  Pesh.  ;  Vg.  campestria)  in  AV"'&.  of  Gen. 
14  6.     See  El-paran,  and  cp  the  explanation  above  under  (2). 

8.  The  only  Greek  word  in  the  NT  to  be  recorded  is  ireSivo? 
(both  ireS[e]iv6<;  and  ireStov  are  frequent  in  &  and  Apoc).  In 
Lk.  6  17  AV,  '  stood  in  the  plain '  should  be  '  stood  on  a  spot  in 
the  plain '  (e7rl  tottou  TreSivou),  i.e.,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
(according  to  Mk.  and  Lk.  probably  some  definite  hill  near 
Capernaum)  referred  to  in  v.  12.  RV  renders  'on  a  level  place,' 
as  if  some  flat  place  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Plummer 
remarks  that  this  would  suit  the  multitudes  bringing  sick  peorjle 
to  be  healed  better  than  a  plateau  high  up  the  mountain.  irsBiov 
Judith  1  5  (borders  of  Ragau)  1  6  (of  Anoch)  ]  8  (of  Esdraelon) 
221  (of  Bectileth)  2  27  (of  Damascus)  33  [BA]  (fields  of  wheat)  4  5 
(fields)  4  6  (open  country  near  Dothaim)  5  1  (champaign  countries) 
6  4  (fields)  ti  1 1  (plain)  7  18  (plain)  8  3  (field)  14  2  (field)  15  2  (plain) 
Wisd.197  Ecclus.24i4  1  Mace.  324  (plain  =  Shephelah)  46  14/. 
21  552  10  71  737783  11  67/  I249  13  13  14  8  16  5  11  2  Mace.  14  33. 

PLAIN,  CITIES  OF  THE  pL*E>n  ^V),  Dt.  3 10. 
See  Admaii  and  Zeboim,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
Bela,  Zoar  ;  also  (Dt.  3 10)  Moab. 

PLAISTER.  Passing  over  with  brief  mention  '  the 
plaister  (Dan.  5s,  "V3.  glr ;  koni&ma)  of  the  wall' 
on  which  Mene,  Mene  {q.v.)  was  written,  directions  as 
to  '  plaistering '  anew  the  leprous  house  (Lev.  1442, 
mO,  e$AAei<pco),  the  'plaister'  in  Jer.30I3  (RV™b- 
for  i"l?I?Fl,  but  inconsistently  not  in  46  n),  and  the  verb 
'to  plaister'  (l"TO)  in  Is.  3821,  the  last  two  of  which 
references  have  to  do  with  wounds  (see  Medicine,  and  for 
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Is. ,  I.e. ,  Fig,  §  3),  we  pause  on  the  command  of  Moses  in 
Dt.  27z  that  the  Israelites  set  up  <;rcat  stones  and plaister 
them  with  plaister  (TC3  Fnt.",  KOM&C6IC  KONIA. 
cake  levigabis).  If  the  text  is  correct,  the  '  plaistering ' 
— which  means  here  giving  a  coat  of  gypsum  {see  Lime) 
— stands  in  close  relation  to  the  recording  of  '  the  words 
of  this  law.'  The  word  used  for  this  recording  is  nns, 
which,  according  to  Dillmann,  means  writing  with  ink 
(cp  17  18  31 9),  but,  according  to  Driver,  inscribing  with 
some  special  pigment  analogous  to  that  employed  in  the 
wall-paintings  and  inscriptions  of  Egypt.  The  exegetical 
question,  however,  must  be  subordinated  to  a  historical 
and  text-critical  one. 

If — as  many  converging  phenomena  show — there  was  an  older 
story  of  the  migration  of  certain  Israelite  clans,  which  said  no- 
thing of  crossing  the  Jordan,  and  represented  the  immediate 
goal  of  the  migration  to  be  the  Negeb  (see  Moses,  §  6 ; 
Negeb),  and  if  the  text  of  Dt.  1  1  and  11  29  has  been  correctly 
restored  elsewhere  (Sui'H,  Moreh),  it  follows  that  the  text  of 
Dt.  27  2  needs  careful  revision  in  accordance  with  those  passages. 
The  duty  is  in  fact  urgent,  for  the  commentaries  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  and  we  are  justified  in  building  on  the  well-grounded 
textual  emendations  referred  to.  The  scene  of  the  address 
of  Moses  to  the  Israelites  was  originally  represented  as  '  opposite 
Zarephath '  (1 1),  and  the  'mountains'  spoken  of  in  11 29 
were  in  '  Arab-jerahmeel,  at  the  entrance  of  Cusham,  in  the 
land  of  the  Kenites. '  Consequently  it  becomes  natural  to 
emend  'J7  2  thus,  '  When  ye  have  passed  through  Jerahmeel 
to  the  land  .  .  .  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones  in 
Zarephath  0/  Missur.'  (Cp  Zarephath.)  See  Crit.  Bib. 
The  'words  of  this  law'  were  presumably  to  be  engraved  (cp 
Now.  Arch.  1  290,  and  Wkitini;),  not,  however,  on  the  altar- 
stones  (as  the  writer  of  Josh.  8  32  supposed),  but  on  the  '  great 
stones,'  which  were  of  course  not  unhewn  like  the  altar-stones. 

T.  K.  C. 

PLAITS  (Onin),  Cant.  1 10  f.  RV.     See  Necklace. 

PLANE  (HOTVPD,  TTA.pA.rpM>lC  [?  Aq.  in  Q°*] 
BNAQT  om. ),  Is.  44i3T.  <S  incomplete  and  corrupt. 
Cp  Handicrafts,  §  2. 

,  PLANE  TREE  AV  Chestnut  Tree  (f\K)-)V,  'armon  ; 
TTAATANOC.Cien.3O37;  eA&TH,  Ezek.  31 8f  [Th.  ttaa- 
TANOc])-  The  Hebrew  name  is  most  likely  connected 
with  a  root  meaning  '  to  scale  off'  (Ges.  Thes.),  and  is 
thus  appropriate  to  the  plane  [Platanus  orientalis,  L. ) 
which  peels  annually.  According  to  Tristram  (NHB. 
345) — who  says  '  we  never  saw  the  chestnut  in  Palestine, 
excepting  planted  in  orchards  in  Lebanon ' — the  plane 
'  is  frequent  by  the  sides  of  streams  and  in  plains,  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Jordan, 
and  of  the  Leontes,  where  it  overhangs  the  water.'  The 
identification  is  supported  by  nearly  all  ancient  authorities, 
though  (S  goes  astray  in  Ezek.  31 8.  The  mistaken 
rendering  of  AV  is  of  Jewish  origin. 

For  the  Hrnn,  tidhar,  of  Is.  41  19  60  13!  RVmg-,  see  Pine,  *. 
T  .  N.  M. 

PLANETS  (n'l>TD),  2  K.  23  5  EV.     See  Stars. 

PLANTINGS  OF  ADONIS  (D^OM  WM),  Is.  17io 
RV"*     See  Adonis. 

PLATE.  1.  EV  rendering  of  ps,  sis;  irirakov  ; 
lamina),  the  golden  object  in  the  high  priest's  mitre,  Ex.  "28  36  etc. 
See  Mitre,  §  3/? 

■z.  ms,  Iftah  (©  om.),  an  obscure  term  in  the  description  of 
the  bases  of  the  '  molten  sea,'  1  K.  7  36. 

3.  D'yiD,  seranim  (t<x  Trpo<T€\ovTa),  axles  of  bronze  belonging 
to  bronze  wheels,  1  K.  7  30. 

4.  O'nu,  pahhlm  (Aen-iSes),  thin  plates  of  metal,  Ex.  393  Nu. 
173  [1038].     Cp  Embroidery,  Ouches. 

PLATFORM  (l-ieW),  2  K.  11 14  233  RV"s-,  EV 
Pillar  (q.v. ). 

PLATTER  (ttinaI),  Lk.  1139.  See  Charger,  3; 
also  meals,  S  9. 

PLEDGE  Ohn,  habol;  CNeXYPA-CMOC  or -MA.  Ezek. 

18  12  16  33i5  [*P  \  ivexvpov],  or  tJUy,  'abot,  eveYvpoi.,  Dt. 
24  10  ff.  ;  also  I-~>.  'erdbon  appaffutv,  Gen.  38  17  1820,  whilst 
~2^y.  \irubbdh,  occurs  once  in  a  general  sense  (1  S.  17  18,  '  token,' 
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see  BDB  ;  ®Ao<tcl  Z.v  xpifraiv,  <P«  omits,  ©l  to  cpovfa) I  and 
when  used  in  a  technical  legal  sense  means  security  (frov. 
17  i8t).  The  corresponding  verbs  are  my,  '  to  give  in  pawn, 
'to  pledge,'  and  also  'to  become  security,'  and  Van.  t0  ta*e 
something  in  pawn  or  pledge.' 

Elsewhere  (Law  and  Justice,  §  16)  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  old  legislation  as  to  pledges  goes  on  the 
,.  supposition  that  indebtedness  between 
1.  Practice.  Israeijtes  can  oniy  have  its  origin  in  the 
poverty  of  one  of  the  parties  which  compels  him  to  have 
recourse  to  his  more  prosperous  brother  for  »  loan 
of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  provisions  even  of 
the  oldest  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  still  more 
those  of  Dt. ,  have  therefore  the  express  tendency  and 
intention  to  protect  the  poor  debtor  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  his  creditor.  The  usual  method  adopted  by  the 
creditor  to  secure  his  money  was  to  exact  a  pledge. 
Houses  and  vineyards  were  so  given  (Neh.  53),  although 
as  to  the  form  in  which  this  was  done  we  learn  nothing. 
From  Xeh.  53/  compared  with  5s  it  would  appear 
that  the  mortgaged  land  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  creditor  and  was  redeemed  only  by  repayment  of 
the  loan.  So  far  as  earlier  times  are  concerned,  we 
read  nothing  about  the  mortgaging  of  lands,  nor  yet 
does  the  law  mention  such  a  thing  ;  we  are  thus  left  in 
ignorance  as  to  what  the  ancient  custom  was  in  this 
respect.  If  the  needy  person  had  no  land  he  could 
give  his  sons  and  daughters  in  pledge ;  when  this 
happened  they  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  creditor 
as  slaves  (Neh.  5s;  see  Slavery);  where  loans  of 
comparatively  small  amount  were  concerned  the  creditor 
took  such  pledge  as  suited  him  from  the  household 
goods  of  the  debtor — such  as  clothing,  hand-mill,  or 
other  domestic  implement,  staff  or  signet-ring  (cp  Gen. 
38i8). 

The  old  law  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  intervenes 
in  behalf  of  the  debtor  so  far  at  least,  as  to  enact  that  if 
.  the  pledge  be  the  upper  garment  or  mantle 

'it  must  be  returned  to  its  owner  before 
nightfall,  '  for  it  is  his  only  covering  :  wherein  shall  he 
sleep?'  (Ex.2226/.).  Garments  seem,  as  a  rule,  to 
have   been    favourite    pledges    (Am.  28   Job  226    Prov. 

20i6  27i3>- 

Dt. ,  with  the  humane  disposition  which  it  everywhere 
displays  (cp  Deuteronomy,  §  32,  col.  1093),  extends 
the  law  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  just  stated  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  pledging  of  necessaries  altogether.  That 
articles  necessary  to  life  must  not  be  pledged  is  the 
plain  meaning  of  Dt. ,  although  the  law  does  not  express 
this  generally  but  only  in  a  series  of  detailed  enactments  : 
the  garments  of  a  widow,  the  hand-mill,  or  even  only  a 
part  of  it,  may  not  be  taken  in  pledge,  for  that  would 
be  to  take  a  man's  life  in  pledge  (Dt.  24617).  In 
particular — and  this  is  an  important  check  upon  the 
exorbitance  of  the  rich  creditor  —  the  creditor  is  no 
longer  to  have  the  right  he  seems  formerly  to  have  had, 
of  going  in  person  into  the  house  of  the  debtor  and 
choosing  a  pledge  at  his  own  discretion,  but  must  stay 
outside  before  the  door  of  the  borrower  and  wait  to 
receive  what  the  latter  may  choose  to  give  by  way  of 
pledge.  The  proviso  that  the  pledge  must  be  restored 
before  nightfall  is  repeated  here  also  ;  although  the  ex- 
pression is  worded  generally,  we  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
see  here  a  reference  to  the  mantle  in  the  first  instance, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  law,  for  it  is  added  :  that  he 
(the  debtor)  may  sleep  in  his  own  garment  (Dt.  24 10-13). 
That  the  law  was  abundantly  justified  in  its  interposition 
against  the  merciless  abuse  of  the  system  of  pledging, 
but  also  that  on  the  other  hand  it  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  away  with  all  hardship  and  even  sometimes 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  unjust  rich  in  their  oppres- 
sion and  overreaching  of  the  poor  is  clear  from  the 
many  complaints  upon  the  subject  (Am.  28  Ezek. 
I87  12  16  33i5  Job  226  243  Prov.  20i6  27  13  Xeh.  52/). 

In  later  Jewish  times  the  law  of  pledges  often  supplied  the 
means  of  evading  the  strict  sabbath  law  which  forbade  any  pay- 
ment of  money  on  that  day  ;    the  buyer  gave,  instead  of  the 
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money  for  goods  received,  a  pledge — usually  his  upper  garment — 
which  was  redeemed  when  the  sabbath  ended,  at  sunset. 

Security,  that  is  a  pledge  given  by  a  third  party,  is 
strangely  enough  never  mentioned  in  the  earlier  period, 

_  -„_.•*._    nor  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
3.  aecuritry.  Qr  in  D      I(  js  nQt  tm  thg  [ater  literature 

is  reached  that  many  warnings  against  the  danger 
of  suretyship  show  how  common  it  was,  and  with  what 
disastrous  results  it  was  often  attended  (Prov.  6  iff.  11 15 
17 18  20i6  2226/  Job  173  Ecclus.  812/  29i4^).  Cp 
Deposit,  Earnest.  i.  a. 

PLEIADES  (nD<3;  tt&nta  [BAQ]  in  Am.  58?  ApK- 
TOYPON  in  Job  99?  [so  Aq.  Am.  58]  TTAeiA&ec  in  Job 
3831  ?  with  Sym.  and  so  Sym.  Th.  Am.  58),  cither  Sirius, 
if  this  is  not  rather  the  '  bow-star '  of  Job  3836,  or  the 
Pleiades  (which  may,  however,  be  the  'Ayish  of  Job  3S32 ; 
see  Stars,  §  3  c,  and  Che.  JBL  17  [1898]  105). 

PLOUGH.     See  Agriculture,  §  3/ 

PLUMBLINE  CqJX  ;  aAamac  [BAQ],  trulla  [trowel] 
cxmentarii),  Am.  7i  f.\.  See  Lead  and  HANDI- 
CRAFTS, §§  1,  2. 

PLUMMET.1  i.  r6]X';0,  miskileth  (2  K.  21 13, 
uradpiotf  [B],  o-TO.8p.6v  [AL]),  or  n^p^'C,  misyieth  (Is.  28 17, 
o-raSpoi  [BNAQr],  mensura).     See  Handicrafts,  §§  if. 

2.  In  Is.  34  it  RV  has  '  plummet  of  emptiness  '  for  lna-,33N, 
'abiu  bchu  (AV  'stones  of  emptiness'  ;  ©  reads  differently,  but 
yfiaperpia  seems  to  stand  for  'J3«,  perpeudiculum  in  desola- 
tionem). 

3.  s'l2n  J3NH,  hd-iben  kabbedil,  Zech.  4  10  ;  lit.  '  the  stone> 
the  tin,'  so  AVnig.  ;  TOV  \C0ov  toc  Kao-uneptvov  [BNAQr,  koat- 
fftScpiov  x~]  ;  lapidem  stanneum).  But  'the  stone  of  tin' 
(AVmg.)  is  scarcely  grammatical,2  nor  is  'plummet'  the  term 
that  is  wanted  here,  but  rather  E'tOn  pNn  (cp  v .  7)— i.e.,  'the 
top-stoning.'  px,  however,  would  suffice  here,  and  since  ^'-nn 
cannot  havesprung  out  of  C'N~n,  it  is  better  to  suppose  that  it 
is  either  an  incorrect  gloss  (.Marti,  Nowack)  or  a  corruption  of 
?331t  T3,  or  of  some  name  corresponding  to  ^33-n  (see  Zerub- 
babel).  t   k   c 

POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM  (D?3-¥n  rnp'a,  or, 
Neh  ,  D^ntfrt)  AV,  RV  Pocherf.th  of  Zebaim.  The 
names  of  two  families  reckoned  among  the  '  sons  of 
Solomon's  servants '  (or  rather  '  men  of  Salmaean 
Arabia,'  see  Solomon's  Servants,  Children  of) 
rolled  into  one. 

Ezra257  (vtoi  tpa.o-pa.8  viol  ao-efSbieiv  [B],  .   .   .  Aa.Kepa.9  .  .  . 

ao-efiueifi   [A],  .  .  .  tpaxfpaS  tHiv  o-afiuieLp.   [L]  ;    Neh.  7  59  .  . 

^a/capoS  [B],  tpaxapar  [r],  (paxapag  [A],  .  .  cra^aetp  ;  .  . 
Qaxepad  .  .  .   tra^ioeLp.  [L]). 

In  i  Esd.  5  34,  however,  as  in  <&  above,  Zebaim  (AV 
Sabi,  RV  Sabie  ;  <ra/3(e)(7)  [BA],  tuv  crapweifi  [L])  is 
distinct  from  Pochereth  (AV  Phacareth  ;  <pa.Ka.pe8 
[BA],  tpaKepad  [L]),  and  the  sense  'hunter  of  gazelles' 
is  in  itself  improbable  for  a  family-name  (see,  however, 
Names,  §  96).  AVis,  therefore,  more  correct  than  RV, 
except  that  '  sons  of '  should  have  been  prefixed  to 
Zebaim.  Pochereth  is  parallel  to  H  assophereth  (q.  v. ) 
in  v.  55,  which  we  take  to  mean  Zarephath  (a  N. 
Arabian  place).  It  is  grouped  with  Shephatifah]  (i.e., 
Zarephathite),  with  Hattil  (i.e.,  Ahit[al]  =  Rehobothi), 
with  Zebaim,  and  with  Ami  or  rather  'Adlon  (see  1  Esd. 
534.  viol  a.S\uv,  cp  Shaphat,  5)  =  Dlny.  probably  a 
corruption  of  7NDnv  (MT  dVijj,  Adullam).  On  the 
analogy  of  Sophereth  for  Zarephath,  we  may  read 
'Rehoboth'  for  'Pochereth,'  so  that  two  Rehobothite 
clan-names  (misread  Hattil  and  Pochereth)  are  men- 
tioned together.  Zebaim,  too,  seems  to  be  a  place- 
name  ;  cp  c-Nis  (see  Zeboim).  t.  k.  c. 
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Its  amount  (§  1).  Prophetic  (§  5/). 

Survey  incomplete  (§  2).  Later  (g  7). 

Three  periods  (§  3).  Metre  (§  8). 

Six  species  (§  4).  Other  artifices  (§  9). 

Bibliography  (g  10). 
Poetry  occupies  o.  large  space  in  the  OT,  even  if  we 
1  i.e.,  plumbet. 
2  Cp  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  Zechariah,  p.  550. 
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take  note  only  of  the  poetical  books  in  the  stricter  sense, 

1.  Amount  Of  V'2' '  Psalms'  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles, 
poetry  in  OT    Lamentations-     Tne  number  of  these 

will  be  increased  if  we  include  Ko- 
hfleth  on  the  one  hand,  in  which  the  restraints  of 
metrical  form  give  place  to  the  freedom  of  poetic  prose, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom,  and  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  which  were  not  received  into  the 
canon. 

In  reality,  however,  poetry  plays  a  much  greater  part 
than  this  in  the  literature  of  the  OT.  In  the  Torah 
and  the  Former  Prophets  (Josh.-2K. )  we  find  many 
songs  and  lyric  fragments,  and  the  Later  Prophets 
(Is. -Mai. )  arc  full  of  poetry. 

Yet  we  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  n  complete 
survey  of  the  history  of  Hebrew   poetry,  and  for  the 

2.  Complete    ^wing  three  reasons  :_ 

survey  ''"'  A/uc'1  'mi-     First<  ]t  1S  P]am  that 

impossible.     °nIy  a  smal)  fraction  of  the   poetical 

v  '     pieces  once  in  existence  has  been  pre- 

served in  the  OT.  The  earliest  collections  are  lost. 
We  no  longer  possess  the  '  Book  of  the  Righteous ' 
(AV  'of  Jasher'  ;  RV  'of  Jashar '  ;  -\&>n  iso,  Josh. 
10 13  [om.  BA]  ;  2  S.  1 18  [(3t(3\lov  rod  edBovs,  or  etf^ws] 
iK.  853.  [£.  t^s  4>8y$  :  BALJ^r^n,  i.e.,  wn,  the 
whole  phrase  being  omitted  in  MT  [see  Jashar,  Book 
of]),  or  the  '  Book  of  the  Wars  of  The  Lord  ' 
(Nu.  21 14,  m.v  nbnSn  nap  ;  pLfikly  U6\efj,os  rod  Kvpiov 
[B],  jSt'/3X4j  II.  [tov]  Kvpiov  [AL]),  or  the  3000  proverbs 
and  1005  songs  that  1  K.  5 12/.  [432/.]  assigns  to 
Solomon  —  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
collections  traditionally  associated  with  his  name  that 
are  still  extant.  Of  the  wealth  of  popular  poetry — 
wedding  -  songs,  dirges,  drinking  -  songs  (Am.  6  5), 
recitations  of  rhapsodists  (Nu.  21 27) —  nothing  has 
reached  us  but  a  few  specimens  and  illustrations.  Of 
the  older  devotional  poetry  too  (Am.  523)  we  have  not 
now  the  means  of  forming  any  true  idea.  Naturally 
the  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  sacred  writings  sternly  suppressed  all  those  old 
poetic  productions  that  were  too  obviously  in  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  the  (later)  religion  of  Yahwe. 

(ii. )  Uncertain  date  and  authorship. — Secondly, 
even  in  regard  to  the  poems  that  have  been  preserved, 
we  can  only  occasionally  determine  the  date  of  composi- 
tion, still  more  rarely  the  authorship.  Much  as  the 
Israelites  wrote,  they  were  devoid  of  the  real  spirit  of 
the  man  of  letters,  and  never  cared  for  what  we  call  the 
history  of  literature.  Neither  did  the  poets  themselves 
work  for  future  literary  glory,  nor  did  the  general  public 
trouble  itself  much  about  the  authorship  of  what  it  read 
or  sang.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  superscriptions 
in  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  It  is  not  on  any  tradition  or 
even  a  primitive  literary  criticism  that  they  rest.  They 
are  prefixed  to  the  poems  with  the  arbitrariness  and 
undiscerning  recklessness  that  characterise  the  historical 
attempts  of  the  last  centuries,  B.C.  [Cp  Psalms, 
Proverbs.] 

Besides,  a  comparison  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac,  and 
other  Aramaic  texts,  shows  that  the  superscriptions  varied  greatly 
in  different  MSS.  So  long,  therefore,  as  we  know  hardly  a  single 
poet,  and  only  exceptionally  the  occasion  and  object  of  the 
poems,  and  their  date  and  manifold  mutual  relations,  a  history 
of  poetry  cannot  but  be  incomplete. 

iii.  Lack  of  information  about  metre  and  music. — 
A  third  consideration  adds  to  our  uncertainty.  We 
know  that  the  Israelites  used  definite  metrical  forms, 
and  that  their  songs  were  provided  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  more  or  less  artistic  instrumental  music  (see 
Music).  We  have,  however,  but  few  positive  data  on 
the  subject,  and  these,  some  of  which  are  concealed  in 
the  Psalm  superscriptions,  are,  for  the  most  part,  unin- 
telligible to  us.  We  are  consequently  often  in  doubt 
where  prose  passes  into  metrical  poetry,  and  one  com- 
mentator will  find  clearly  marked  verses  and  strophes, 
where  another  will  find  plain  prose,  or  at  best  a  poetical 
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style.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  prophetic  literature  is 
involved  at  the  present  time  in  this  ambiguity. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  attempt 
3    Thrpp    must  ^e  made  to  determine  the  great  out- 

'  -  j  standing  periods  in  the  history  of  Hebrew 
*  '     poetry,  the  following  must  be  distinguished. 

i.  The  period  of  popular  poetry,  from  the  beginning 
of  Israelitish  history  to  the  age  of  written  prophecy. 
[Cp  §  10,  B.  'Popular  poetry.']  From  the  earliest 
times  down  to  Solomon  we  may  call  the  pre-literary 
age ;  much  was  sung,  but  little  written.  Its  most 
important  documents  are  the  '  Song  of  Deborah ' 
(Judg.  fj),  the  'Blessing  of  Jacob '  (Gen.  49),  and  the 
elegies  of  David  (2  S.  1  3).1  From  Solomon  onwards 
the  art  of  reading  and  writing  seems  to  have  spread 
widely  in  Israel.  Since  the  popular  connection — attested 
by  the  author  of  1  K..  5  12/.  [432/".] — of  the  proverbs 
and  songs  referred  to  above  with  the  name  of  Solomon, 
can  hardly  be  entirely  destitute  of  foundation  of  some 
kind,  we  may  probably  assume  that  Solomon  had  the 
3000  proverbs  and  fables  treating  of  all  beasts  and 
plants  written  down,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the 
glorification  of  his  power,  though  it  is  quite  improbable 
that  so  many  fables  and  maxims  replete  with  cosmo- 
politan wisdom  should  have  originated  within  the  limits 
of  Israel,  much  less  have  been  composed  by  the  king 
himself.  If  we  are  to  credit  Solomon  with  this  step  it 
could  not  fail  to  lead  to  further  production,  and  may 
have  laid  broader  foundations  for  the  rise  of  a  poetic 
literature,  of  which  unhappily  we  possess  few  relics. 

ii.  The  second  period,  from  Amos  to  Ezra,  we  may 
call  the  prophetic.  Judged  by  such  remains  as  have 
reached  us,  the  prophets  are,  in  both  the  stricter  and 
the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  the  most  distinguished 
poets  of  this  age,  and  even  the  poems  that  we  owe  to 
other  authors — Job,  Lamentations,  the  songs  of  the 
Servant  of  Yahwe — are  subject  to  their  influence.  If 
we  exclude  a  very  few  narrative  pieces,  Amos,  Hosea, 
Micah,  Isaiah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Deutero-Isaiah, 
and  (to  coin  a  new  term)  Trito-Isaiah  (Is.  56-66)  write 
in  strict  poetic  form.  The  same  seems  to  be  true 
of  the  original  notes  of  Jeremiah,  although  these  are 
now  indeed  in  great  measure  obscured  by  additions, 
made  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  which  are  more  or 
less  of  the  nature  of  prose.  Ezekiel  frequently  inter- 
sperses poetical  pieces  among  his  prose  writings. 

iii.  The  third  period  likewise  contains  many  prophetic 
poems  ;  but  it  is  pious  lyric  and  didactic  poetry  that 
preponderates — poetry  founded  on  the  Law  and  on  \ 
scheme  of  ethics,  the  key-word  of  which  is  the  '  fear  of 
God. '  Little  secular  poetry  has  found  a  place  in  the 
Canon  (examples  are  Ps.  45  Is.  2315/".}. 

We  should  reach  about  the  same  results  if  we 
adopted    as   <x   principle    of    classification    the    various 

4.  Species  of  speci"  of  poet/?- 


poetry. 


i.   Common  life.  — The  poetry  of  com- 


mon life  is  common  to  all  periods. 
Mourning  women  skilled  in  the  dirge,  'wise  women," 
mothers,  teaching  their  daughters  to  lament  the  dead, 
are  known  to  Amos  (5  16)  and  Jeremiah  (9 17  19)  as  well 
as  to  the  NT  (see  Mourning  Customs,  §  1).  And 
equally  common  will  have  been  the  songs  of  joy  to 
which  women  in  their  processional  dances  played  the 
tabret  and  carousers  plucked  the  guitar  (see  Music, 
§  3[i];  Dance,  $  5).  The  Song  of  the  Well  (see 
Bi<>:r),  which  Xu.  21 17/.  assigns  to  nomadic  times, 
could  also  have  bem  produced  1000  years  later. 

ii.  Epic — On  the  other  hand,  epic  poetry  is  for  us 
confined  to  the  first  period.  Unfortunately  so  little  of 
it  has  been  preserved  that  before  the  decipherment  of 
the  cuneiform  literature  it  was  even  supposed  that  the 
Semites  had  no  epic  poetry. 

(1)  In  reality,  however,  Israel  actually  possessed  epic 

poems  with  mythical  features.       The  reference  to  the 

primeval  contest    between    the   god    of  light    and    the 

1  See  Judges,  §7;  Genesis,  §8(5);  Samuel  (Books). 
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powers  of  chaos  in  Is.  51o  and  in  Job  7 12  9i3  26 
reminds  us  of  the  cosmogonic  myths  of  the  northern 
Semites  (see  Creation,  Leviathan,  Rahab).  These 
myths,  however,  which,  though  a  product  not  of 
religious  instinct,  but  of  poetic  philosophic  thought, 
spring  up  only  on  the  soil  of  nature-religion,  must  have 
undergone  a  radical  transformation  when  poetically 
wrought  up  by  an  adherent  of  Yahwe,  the  god  of  plain 
history.  In  Gen.  61-4,  too,  we  seem  to  detect  features 
of  the  poetry  of  mythic  epos  ;  it  bespeaks  a  poetic 
original,  e.g. ,  when  we  read  in  v.  1  that  daughters  were 
born  to  men — a  prose  writer  would  have  spoken  of  sons 
and  daughters. 

(2)  Other  poems  again  take  us  from  the  realm  of 
myth  more  into  that  of  legend.  From  the  culture- 
legend  of  the  people  of  Kain  (cp  Cainites),  of  which 
we  have  an  abridgment  in  Gen.  416-24,  we  have  (a)  the 
Song  of  Lamech  (v.  23/!).  Then  there  are  frag- 
ments of  song  telling  of  Yahwe' s  coming  down  from 
heaven,  the  material  of  which  is  not  Israelitish  in  origin. 
One  of  these  underlies  the  narrative  of  (&)  the  Baby- 
lonian tower-building1  (Gen.  II1-9),  the  author  of  which 
rather  clumsily  mixes  up  prose  and  verse.  The  follow- 
ing is  in  verse  : — 

t/.  3.  Come,  we  will  make  brick, 

And  bake  them  till  they  are  hard. 

*/.  4.  Come,  let  us  build  a  city, 

And  a  tower  with  its  head  in  heaven, 

And  let  us  make  us  a  landmark, 

That  we  be  not  scattered  over  the  earth 

v.  7.  Come,  let  us  go  down, 

And  confound  there  their  speech. 

It  is  clear  that  the  last  distich  belongs  to  the  poetic 
original,  as  the  prose  writer  has  already  made  Yahwe 
come  down  in  v.  5.  Some  strophes  of  {c)  a  second 
song  have  been  subsequently  inserted  into  the  Yahwistic 
story  of  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  (Gen.  18/. ),  a  story 
which  they  do  not  at  all  suit.  The  first  strophe 
(I820/. )  plants  us  in  heaven  : — 

The  cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  ah  !  it  is  great ; 
And  their  sin,  ah  !  it  is  very  grievous  ; 
I  will  g»  down  and  see  whether  .  .  . 
Or,  if  it  be  not  so,  I  must  know. 

Here  the  poet  must  have  told  of  Yahwe's  coming 
down.      Farther  on  we  read  (19  24/. )  : — 

And  Yahwe  rained  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

Brimstone  and  fire  came  from  Yahwe  out  of  heaven, 

And  he  overthrew  the  cities  and  the  whole  district, 

And  all  that  dwelt  in  the  cities  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  ground 

That  these  strophes  are  not  the  work  of  the  Yahwist  is  clear, 
apart  from  their  poetic  diction,  from  the  following  considera- 
tions : — (1)  19  24/  separates  the  prose  account  of  Lot  (v.  23)  from 
that  of  his  wife  (v.  26)  ;  (2)  the  Yahwist  always  speaks  simply  of 
Sodom,  whilst  these  strophes,  and  later  allusions  to  them,  speak 
also  of  Gomorrah ;  (3)  according  to  the  Yahwist  Sodom  is 
destroyed  by  the  two  men  that  came  thither,  whilst,  according 
to  the  poet,  this  is  the  work  of  Yahwe  from  heaven  ;  (4)  the 
determination  of  Yahwe  (18  20/)  '  to  go  down  '  conflicts  with  the 
prose  narrative — it  is  either  a  descent  into  the  vale  of  Sodom 
that  is  meant,  in  which  case  the  Yahwist  does  not  after  all  make 
Yahwe  go  down  at  all,  or  it  is  a  coming  down  from  heaven  to 
earth,  in  which  case  the  determination  is  quite  out  of  place  in 
chap.  18,  where  Yahwe  is  already  on  earth. 

That  the  subject-matter  of  the  poems  is  not  old 
Israelitish  seems  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  of 
Yahwe's  being  thought  of  as  dwelling  in  heaven.  The 
Sodom  legend  is  pre-Israelite  ;  the  story  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  must  have  grown  up  among  people  to  whom  the 
tower  served  as  a  landmark — the  caravans  of  the  desert. 

(3)  Not  only  myth  and  legend,  however,  but  also  real 
history  is  represented  in  song.  The  rhapsodists,  whose 
recitations  kept  alive  the  lays  of  popular  history,  are 
called  in  Nu.  21 27  MosZllm  (c^d),  and  would  seem, 
to  judge  from  the  usage  elsewhere  of  the  word  masdl  (cp 
Proverb),  to  have  also  recited  satirical  songs  on  living 
persons.  In  the  earlier  days  songs,  treating  of  the  fights 
and  heroes  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  peoples  still  in  their 
youth,  are,  for  the  most  part,  improvised  by  the  women, 

1  See  Babel,  Tower  of,  and  cp  Crit.  Bib. 
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and  naturally  only  in  exceptional  cases  handed  down  to 
later  generations.  It  appears  to  the  present  writer 
possible  that  (i/)  Ex.  152i,  the  couplet  that  extols  in 
glad  wonder  the  unimagined  might  of  the  desert  god  : 

Sing  to  Yahwe,  for  he  hath  greatly  exalted  himself; 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea, 

is  really  to  be  attributed  to  Miriam,  whilst  the  long  poem 
vv.  2-19  is  certainly  a  quite  late  artificial  product  (cp 
EXODUS  [Book],  §  6).  Moreover  it  is  probable  that  a 
poem  underlies  the  description  of  (&)  the  Red  Sea 
catastrophe  in  Ex.  I424/.  The  song  (c)  in  Nu.  2 1 27-30 
is,  perhaps,  not  earlier  than  the  monarchy.  Of  the 
ancient  song  of  victory  on  {d)  the  fight  at  Gibeon  we 
have  some  fragments  in  Josh.  10  10^  which  do  not 
everywhere  stand  out  from  the  prose  framework,  but 
are  still  sufficient  to  show  that  the  supposed  marvel  of 
sun  and  moon  standing  still,  rests  on  the  early  poetic 
conception  of  the  stars  as  warlike  beings  lingering  here 
as  sympathetic  spectators  of  the  deeds  of  Yahwe,  just 
as  in  (e)  the  Song  of  Deborah  they  actually  take  part  in 
the  fight  {Judg.  ;">»). 

This  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  f>)  is  the  most  important  docu- 
ment of  the  whole  period  from  Moses  to  David.  In  support  of 
the  view  that  it  is  of  later  date  than  the  age  of  Deborah,  no 
serious  grounds  have  as  yet  been  adduced.  The  song  is  the 
composition  of  some  one  who  was  more  interested  in  the  mar- 
shalling and  organising  of  the  forces  than  in  the  fight  itself,  and 
who  had  authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  mal'ak  Yahwe 
(see  Theophanv);  for  this  reason  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
Deborah  herself  as  the  author.  The  'song  '  spoken  of  in  z>.  12, 
however,  cannot  be  urged  in  proof  of  this ;  it  is  rather  the  war- 
like benediction  with  which  this  Veleda  of  ancient  Israel  sends 
the  warriors  to  the  fight.  The  poem  is  composed  in  six-line 
strophes,  the  dialect  is  N.  Israelitish  (according  to  v.  15  Deborah 
belonged  to  Issachar),  the  text  very  corrupt.  Cp  Judges 
(Book),  §  7. 

It  is  to  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy,  when  David 
was  king  at  Hebron,  that  we  are  inclined  to  assign  (/) 
the  'Blessing  of  Jacob'  (Gen.  491-27),  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  '  Song  of  Deborah '  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  does  not  fall  far  below  it  in  historical 
value.  Its  author,  who  prophesies  a  time  of  glory  for 
Shiloh  and  Judah,  might  conceivably  be  Abiathar,  the 
last  scion  of  the  priestly  clan  of  Shiloh,  and  faithful 
friend  of  David.     Cp  Genesis,  §  8  [b). 

The  author  hopes  that  Judah,  brother  of  the  Israelitish  tribes, 
enriched  and  become  great  by  plunder,  may  not  lose  its  leader 
David,  as  Benjamin  lost  its  Saul,  till  at  Shiloh  he  attains  to 
the  hegemony  of  the  tribes.  The  early  monarchy  suits  the  utter- 
ances about  the  other  tribes:  Issachar,  which,  fleeing  from  its 
seat  on  the  overthrow  of  Saul  (1  S.  31  7),  returns  later  to  its  but 
too  attractive  abode,  only  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Philis- 
tines;  Gad,  which  under  the  leadership  of  Abner  gallantly 
defends  itself ;  Reuben,  which  has  lost  its  leading  position  (see 
1  Ch.  5  10) ;  Levi  and  Simeon,  whose  stubborn  adherence  to  the 
old,  wild,  Bedouin  life  was  irreconcilable  with  the  milder  spirit 
of  a  now  agricultural  people  ;  Dan,  clearly  no  longer  living,  as 
at  the  time  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  by  the  sea,  but  already 
removed  to  Laish  (Judg.  17  18),  and  yet  still  self-governed — a 
proof  that  a  monarchy  after  the  Solomonic  type  does  not  yet 
exist.  Only  the  saying  about  Joseph,  differing  as  it  does  also 
in  other  respects  from  what  is  said  of  the  other  tribes,  may  be 
assigned  to  the  days  of  the  monarchy,  at  least  if  the  expression 
Vnx  TI3  (EV  'him  that  was  separate  from  [RVmg.  'that  is 
prince  among ']  his  brethren  '),  v.  26,  is  to  be  rendered  '  the 
crowned  one  of  his  brethren.' 

To  the  category  of  historical  songs  of  the  first  rank 
belong  also  [g)  David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(2  S.  1 19-27),  and  {k)  the  lament  on  the  death  of  Abner, 
of  which  only  a  four-line  fragment  (2  S.  333/  )  has  reached 
us,  unless  part  of  v.  38/.  also  should  be  assigned  to  it — 
songs  that  give  us  a  most  favourable  idea  of  David's 
character  and  poetic  gifts.  Much  less  certain,  though 
not  after  all  impossible,  is  the  Davidic  origin  of  (/)  the 
'swan-song,'  2  S.  23 1-7.  See  David,  §13;  Jashak, 
Book  of,  §  2. 

What  remains  is  confined  to  some  fragments.  Men- 
tion should  be  made  of  (_/)  the  song  about  Saul  and 
David  that  the  women  sang  as  they  danced  (1  S.  I87)  ; 
{k)  the  insurrectionary  song  of  Sheba  with  which  the 
Israelites  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Davidic  as 
an  alien  dynasty  {2  S.  20 1   1  K.  12 16)  ;  (/)  the  tetrastich 
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on  the  temple  building  put  into  the  mouth  of  Solomon,1 
though  certainly  belonging  to  a  later  time,  1  K.  812  {see 
€5  1  K.  853) ;  finally  (m)  the  popular  song  of  N.  Israel 
mentioned  in  Is.  '.'9  [10]  ;  — 

Bricks  are  fallen 

But  we  build  with  hewn  stone, 

Sycamores  are  cut  down 

But  we  set  in  their  place  cedars. 

(4)  Of  the  didactic  poetry  of  the  earlier  times  once  so 
abundant  (1  K.  012),  all  that  remains  to  us,  if  we  pass 
over  the  unmetrical  fable  of  2  K.  14o,  is  the  fable  of 
Jotham  (Judg.  9)  and  perhaps  the  riddle  of  Samson 
(Judg.  14i4).  Jotham's  fable  marks  the  Israelitish 
peasants'  low  estimate  of  the  monarchy,  to  win  which 
none  would  give  up  his  useful  work.  The  determination 
of  its  date  is,  as  always  in  the  case  of  fables,  a  precarious 
undertaking. 

(5)  The  question  whether  the  Israelites  possessed  a 
dramatic  literature,  may  most  probably  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  It  is  true  the  OT  gives  not  the 
slightest  hint  that  they  had  -  theatre  like  the  Greeks 
or  Indians.  But  a  dramatic  character  belongs  even  to 
the  primitive  cultus,  the  festive  processions  and  dances, 
certainly  also  many  rites  in  which  pilgrims  to  the  various 
shrines  had  to  take  part,  a  liturgy  making  use  of  question 
and  answer  (cp,  e.g.,  Ps.  24),  and  those  songs,  mostly 
improvised,  in  which  leader  and  choir  alternately 
perform.  If  here  those  taking  part  do  so  in  their  own 
proper  persons,  the  women  who  yearly  bewailed  the 
daughter  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  1139/.)  played  the  part  of 
another,  and  the  same  is  true  after  all  of  the  mourning- 
women  when  they  raised  the  common  cry  for  a  stranger  : 
Ah,  my  brother!  Ah,  Lord!  (Jer.  22i8);  and  every 
wedding  was  a  small  drama.  It  is  therefore  not  with- 
out reason  if  the  question  whether  the  so-called  '  Song 
of  Solomon '  is  a  kind  of  drama,  is  more  and  more 
generally  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Difference  of 
opinion  is  practically  confined  now  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  a  sort  of  peasant's  drama,  like  those  still 
performed  in  Syria  at  weddings,  perhaps,  too,  simply  a 
collection  of  songs  composed  for  such  occasions,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  a  drama  in  the  ordinary  sense,  or  rather 
a  sort  of  operetta  akin  to  the  miracle-plays  of  mediaeval 
times.  The  second  alternative  appears  to  the  present 
writer  the  more  natural  [cp  Driver,  Introd,  ch.  10, 
§  1]  ;  it  does  not  of  course  require  us  to  assume  an 
artificial  stage  or  other  theatrical  accessories,  nor  any 
professional  actors.  The  '  Song,'  or  operetta,  falls  into 
twenty  lyrico- dramatic  passages,  developing  a  very 
simple  plot,  in  which  true  love  gains  the  day  over  all 
the  efforts  of  Solomon  to  part  the  attached  lovers,  and 
make  the  maiden  of  Shulem  (Shunem?)  his  favourite 
wife  (see  Canticles).  The  songs  are  sung  partly  by 
individuals — the  Shulamite,  Solomon,  the  young  swain 
— partly  by  choruses  :  the  maidens  of  the  harem,  the 
women  of  Zion,  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  the 
bridesmaids,  the  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  of  the  lover. 
Some  of  the  songs  are  in  dialogue  form  ;  but  the  dialogue 
remains  throughout  in  the  background  as  in  the  oldest 
dramas  of  the  Greeks. 

The  composition  is  of  N.  Israelite  origin,  and  belongs  to  the 
century  following  Solomon,  when  the  bitterness  engendered 
among  the  N.  Israelites  by  the  severity  of  that  king's  rule  had 
disappeared,  but  when  it  was  still  not  unpleasing  to  give  a 
burlesque  description  of  his  character.  In  spite  of  a  certain 
Oriental  redundancy  the  work  contains  many  passages  of  a 
graceful  and  tender  poetry.  Specially  worthy  of  mention  is  the 
fine  psychological  insight  in  the  poetical  treatment  of  the  heroine. 
(On  the  disputed  questions  involved,  see  Canticles.) 

(6)  With  Amos  begins  for  us  the  age  of prophetic  poetry. 
We  refer  not  merely  to  poems  explicitly  indicated  as 
such  by  the  prophets  themselves,  such  as  Am.  5i/.  Mic. 
\%ff.  £4  Is.  5 1  Jf;  Jer.  9iq^  etc.  On  the  contrary,  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  prophetic  literature  consists 
of  poems,  which,  if  not  sung,  were  also  not  declaimed 

1  [See  Jasher,  Book  of,  §  3,  and  cp  Cheyne,  Or.  Ps.  212, 
475,  where  further  references  are  given  ;  Driver,  Intr.$)  192  ; 
Expositor,  1891  (1),  pp.  398-^l 
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after  the  manner  of  Demosthenes,  but  delivered  with 
ecstatic  furvour.  Probably  the  hithnabbe  (xajrin,  see 
Proi'Hkt,  §  i  [i])  or  yXwo-o-ats  \a\eiv  of  the  NT  (see 
Spiritual  Gifts)  resembled  in  the  first  place  the  ecstatic 
babbling  of  the  Pythia,  and  was  then,  if  the  subject- 
matter  were  sufficiently  important,  brought,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Pythia,  into  a  certain  metrical  form,  when  the 
ecstasy  (th  npiro,  '  when  the  hand  grasped'  Is.  8n)  had 
ceased,  but  the  exaltation  of  spirit  had  not  yet  vanished. 
Hence  the  earliest  oracles  (cp,  e.g.-,  Gen.  2523,  or  the 
Balaam  speeches  [Nu.  23/  ].  as  well  as  the  '  Blessings ' 
uttered  under  divine  influence  [Gen.  925^  246o  2727 
etc.])  are  also  in  poetic  form  ;  and  the  musician  who 
was  set  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  Elisha  will  have 
likewise  accompanied  his  words.  The  prophets  were, 
moreover,  aware  that,  like  the  vates  of  the  Romans, 
they  were  prophets  and  poets  in  one,  since  they  not 
seldom  make  use,  in  speeches  designated  '  the  word  of 
Yah  we,'  of  poetical  artifices  such  as  the  refrain  {e.g.,  Is. 
98  [7]  f-  Am.  13^  46/:).  In  fact  religion  is  the 
mother  of  all  arts,  and  it  was  originally  not  a  form  of 
speech  when  poets  addressed  the  gods  as  the  actual 
source  of  their  creations. 

That  the  prophetic  addresses  are  really  not  speeches 
but  songs,   is  sufficiently  clear  from  their  brevity,   but 

_   m  ,  still    more    from    their    being  divided 

6.  True  nature   .  .  ,     t      ,  ,,    . 

-  ...        into   equal   strophes.      Most  common 

prop  e  ic      are   ^    four-line  strophes  in  which,  e.g.. 
addresses.       „  ■  , ,  t        .    .  L 

Hosea    invariably    writes ;    but    more 

artificial  forms  are  quite  frequent.  In  so  far  as  the 
utterances  of  the  prophets  give  expression  to  the  objects 
and  demands  of  the  divine  ruler,  and  are  addressed  to 
the  body  of  the  people  or  the  ruling  classes,  dealing 
therefore  with  foreign  and  home  politics,  they  are 
political  poems.  Often  indeed  must  the  poet  speak  for 
himself,  and  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  the  political  element 
often  gives  place  to  the  personal  and  even  the  lyric,  so 
that  of  all  the  prophets  he  is  most  markedly  a  poet  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  From  the  time  of  the 
exile,  however,  when  the  nation  as  a  political  power 
ceased  to  be,  there  begin  to  make  their  appearance — 
e.g. ,  in  a  Deutero- Isaiah — those  elements  which  suggest 
the  spiritual  song  of  a  later  time  :  it  is  to  Jeremiah  and 
Deutero- Isaiah,  therefore,  that  such  spiritual  song  traces 
its  pedigree.  Unhappily  it  was  for  the  most  part  with  ill- 
preserved,  mutilated,  and  illegible  texts  that  the  later 
collectors  of  the  early  writings  had  to  deal,  and  they 
made  them  still  worse  by  glosses,  additions,  erroneous 
conjectures,  and  transpositions.  Hence  not  seldom,  in 
addition  to  internal  criticism  and  comparisons  of  the 
Hebrew  text  with  that  of  the  LXX,  metrical  considera- 
tions have  to  be  laid  under  contribution  to  secure  a  text 
representing  in  some  measure  the  original.  What  a 
confusion,  for  example,  now  prevails  in  such  passages 
as  the  following: — (a)  Am.  54-17.  In  vv.  4-614/".  we 
have  the  following  poem  :  — 

Seek  Yahwe  and  live, 

And  seek  not  Bethel, 

And  to  Gilgal  come  not, 

And  to  Beersheba  go  not  over. 

Seek  Yahwe  and  live 

Lest  there  break  out  a  flame,1 

Fire  in  the  house  of  Joseph, 

And  consume  with  none  to  quench. 

Seek  good,  not  evil, 

That  ye  may  live, 

And  so  Yahwe  be  with  you, 

As  ye  have  said. 
Between  w.  6  and  14  has  been  inserted  a  genuine  piece  (w.  7 
10-13)  belonging  to  v.  16/.,  and  a  later  addition  (v.  %/.).     Only 
v.  15,  though  its  beginning  is  different,  may  belong  to  the  same 
poem : — 

Hate  evil  and  love  good, 

And  establish  in  the  gate  justice  ; 

Perhaps  Yahwe  will  be  gracious, 

The  god  of  hosts  to  the  remnant  of  Joseph. 

1  Read  c.x  in^>  rni"  and    take  ct<  with    the    next   clause. 

The  letters  nS  will  have  fallen  out  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  pair. 
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We  add  some  further  examples  of  prophetic  poems 
(d)  Hos.  5i4-66  :— 

I  am  like  a  lion  unto  Ephraim, 

And  like  a  young  lion  unto  the  house  of  Judah  ; 
I,  I  rend  and  go  away, 

I  carry  off,  none  rescuing. 

I  will  go  back  to  my  place, 

Until  they  are  brought  to  nought,1 
And  seek  my  face, 

In  their  distress  search  after  me  : 

Up,  let  us  return 

To  Yahwe  our  God  ; 
For  he  hath  rent,  and  will  heal  us, 

And  smitten,2  and  will  bind  us  up. 

He  will  revive  us  after  two  days, 

On  the  third  day  make  us  stand  up, 

That  we  may  live  before  him, 
And  know 

We  will  pursue  after  Yahwe  ; 

As  we  seek  him,  so  do  we  find  him  ;3 
And  he  will  come  as  a  winter  rain  for  us, 

Like  a  late  rain  that  waters  the  earth.4 

What  should  I  do  unto  thee  Israel  (Ephraim?) 
What  should  I  do  unto  thee,  Judah, 

Your  love  being  like  morning  clouds, 
And  like  dew  that  early  disappears? 

(c)  Mic.  3g-i2  : — 

Hear,  ye  heads  of  Jacob, 

And  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
Who  abhor  judgment, 

And  make  all  that  is  straight  crooked  ; 

Who  build  B  Zion  with  blood, 

And  Jerusalem  with  iniquity, 
Where  the  chiefs  give  judgment  for  a  bribe, 

And  the  priests  give  counsel  for  hire  ; 

Where  the  prophets  prophesy  for  silver, 

And  lean  on  Yahwe  saying : 
Is  not  Yahwe  in  our  midst  ? 

There  cannot  befall  us  any  evil ! 

Therefore  on  your  account 

Zion  like  a  field  shall  be  ploughed, 
And  Jerusalem  become  heaps, 

And  the  temple  mount  a  wooded  height.6 

(d)  Jer.  423-26  : — 

I  saw  the  earth  and  lo  a  chaos  ! 

(I  looked)  to  the  heavens,  and  their  light  was  gone  ; 
I  saw  the  mountains,  and  lo,  they  quaked, 

And  all  the  hills  had  begun  to  totter. 

I  saw  and  lo  man  was  gone, 

And  all  the  birds  of  heaven  were  fled  ; 

I  saw  and  lo,  the  fruitful  spot  was  desert,7 

And  all  its  cities  were  overthrown  before  Yahwe. 

(e)  Jer.  2O7-12  :— 

Thou  didst  infatuate  me,  Yahwe,  and  I  became  infatuated, 

Thou  seizedst  me,  and  didst  prevail ; 
I  became  a  laughing-stock  every  day  ; 

Every  one  mocks  me. 

As  often  as  I  speak  I  cry  out  violence, 

I  bewail  outrage. 
The  word  of  Yahwe  became  to  me  a  reproach, 

And  an  insult  every  day. 

And  I  said  :  I  will  no  more  think  of  him, 

Nor  speak  in  his  name  ; 
And  it  became  in  my  heart  as  burning  fire, 

An  oppression  8  in  my  bones. 

And  I  became  weary  of  bearing  it, 

And  hold  not  out ; 
For  I  heard  the  whisper  of  many  : 

'Denounce  !  we  will  denounce  him.' 

All  men  of  mine  acquaintance 

Watch  for  my  fall ; 
'  Perhaps  he  will  be  infatuated,  and  we  can  master  him, 
And  take  our  revenge.' 

But  Yahwe  [of  hosts]  9  is  with  me 
As  a  mighty  hero, 

1  So  ®.  2  Read   -]»]  with  Wellhausen. 

3  Read  with  Giesebrecht  (cp  @)  inxapa  p  inriB>3. 

4  Read  HIT.  5  ©  *:a. 

6  (S  nD3  for  nC3.  7  Read  "OiD  (without  article). 

8  Read  isj?  for  "ray. 

9  niton  has  in  MT  made  its  way  from  here  to  v.  12,  where  it 
is  lacking  in  ©. 
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Therefore  shall  my  pursuers  stumble 
And  not  prevail : 

They  shall  be  greatly  ashamed,1 

For  they  have  no  insight ; 
Their  shame  lasts  for  ever,'-* 

Will  not  be  forgotten. 

Yah  we  is  a  righteous  judge, 

Seeing  reins  and  heart ; 
I  shall  see  my  revenge  upon  them, 

For  on  thee  have  I  rolled  it.3 

To  the  prophetic  period  belong  (a)  the  five  Lamenta- 
tions,  which,   it  is   true,   exhibit  a  metre  favoured  by 
<c  ,  Jeremiah,    and    arc    in    the    Greek 

tv*'    ®f^™  text    ascribed    to    him,    but    are    «. 
ot  Yanwe,  jod.    ]ater   artificial   product  and  come 

probably  from  different  authors.  So  also  (6)  the  '  Servant 
ofYahwe'  Songs  (Is.  4^!  1-4  49 1-6  50 4-9  f>2 13-53  12),  pro- 
phetic lyrics  of  deep  import  and  noble  diction,  belonging 
to  the  time  of  the  post-exilic  community.  Probably 
also  {c)  the  Book  of  Job  (apart  from  the  pre-cxilic  prose 
introduction  and  conclusion)  was  written  before  Ezra, 
although  a  later  date  is  possible.  The  poem  deals  with 
that  deep  problem  which  called  Buddhism  into  being — 
the  problem  of  misfortune — in  an  unrestrained,  yet  deeply 
religious,  anything  but  philosophical  spirit,  and  with  a 
keen  polemic  against  the  Deuteronomistic  theory  of 
retribution.     See  Job  [Book]. 

Noteworthy,  in  a  poem  wholly  based  on  the  ethics  of  the 
prophets,  is  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  prophetic  hope 
of  a  belter  world  ;  this  lack  of  the  thought  of  a  redemption, 
which  gave  such  immense  help  to  Christianity,  as  it  did  to 
Buddhism,  explains  how  the  theodicy  does  not  turn  out  satis- 
factory, and  the  poet  found  more  opponents  than  followers.  The 
text  is  very  badly  preserved  and  has  received  many  foreign  addi- 
tions (especially  1*24-6  7-10  24  1-24  30  2-8  28  3^-37  40  15-4I  26  [34]); 
both  the  original  and  the  added  speeches  are  in  tetrastichs,  only 
1-4-d  -4  30 2-8  being  written  in  tristichs. 

If  some  prophetic  poems  were  still  produced  in  the 
time  following  Ezra,  most  of  the  poems  of  this  period 
_  T      -  ,  belong  to    lyric  and    didactic    literature. 

'  A  A  t*  Single  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the 
historical  books  as  well  as  in  the  prophetic 
collections.  In  an  age  when  pseudonymous  authorship 
is  prevalent  it  is  a  favourite  practice  to  assign  to 
celebrities  of  the  past,  not  merely  prophecies  and 
prayers,  but  also  religious  songs,  without  always 
noticing  whether  the  songs  suit  the  person  or  the  situa- 
tion (cp,  e.g. ,  1  S.  2i-io  Jon.  22-9).  This  predilection 
for  the  names  of  illustrious  poets  of  the  past  finds  special 
expression  in  the  two  great  collections  of  the  time — the 
Psalter,  containing  the  lyric,  and  Proverbs  containing 
the  didactic  poetry.  Both  collections  have  grown  out 
of  smaller  collections  for  the  most  part  still  discernible. 
How  late  the  smaller  collections  were  united  appears 
from  1  Ch.  I68-36  (see  Psalms  [Book],  §  8).4  But  the 
songs  themselves  are  also  late  and  refer  to  the  inner  and 
outer  struggles  of  the  community  of  the  second  temple. 

Had  the  second  temple  been  preserved  and  with  it 
the  temple  song,  we  should  perhaps  have  had  better 
B  TVTp+r  traditional  information  regarding  the  metrical 
form  of  Hebrew  poetry  than  is  afforded  us 
by  the  marginal  notes  of  a  musical  nature,  and  the  late 
accentual  system  devised  for  use  in  liturgical  recitation. 
Only  a  few  poems  are  stichometrically  arranged  (Judg.  5 
Ex.15  Dt.  32  33  2  S.  22),  and  not  even  the  Psalms.5 
Still  less  are  the  strophes  indicated  ;  even  the  refrains, 
recurring  after  a  definite  number  of  lines  and  indicating 
the  end  of  the  strophes,  have  through  the  excessive 
carelessness  of  the  old  copyists  often  fallen  out  {e.g. ,  in 
Ps.  46  49  Job  28).      Still,  the  expositor  of  the  OT  is  in 

3  Read   WT  Bfia.  2  Read  with  <P  nVlJ/S  0r^?3. 

3  Read  'Hpj  for  <±  revealing  of  the  quarrel  is  unnecessary 
when  Yahwe  sees  heart  and  reins. 

4  On  the  still  later  so-called  '  canticles '  of  the  Apocrypha  and 
NT,  see  also  Hymns,  Psalms  [Book],  §  44. 

,  5  See,  however,  Ginsburg,  Introduction  to  the  Massoretico  - 
critical  Edition  0/  the  Hebrew  Bible  (London,  1897),  P-  T7 ' /•  '• 
'In  the  best  MSS  the  lines  [in  the  Psalter,  Proverbs,  and  Job] 
are  poetically  divided  and  arranged  in  hemistichs.' 
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duty  bound  to  take  note  of  the  metre,  not  simply 
because  it  offers  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  textual 
critic  but  also  on  cesthetic  grounds,  and  above  all  out  of 
respect  for  the  authors  who  certainly  did  not  choose 
without  reason  to  submit  themselves  to  the  restrictions 
of  metre. 

(i.)  Distich. — The  real  basis  of  Hebrew  metre  is  the 
distich.  This  was  already  known  to  the  older  theo- 
logians, who  found  the  characteristic  of  OT  poetry 
in  the  '  parallelismus  niembrorum,'  the  device  namely  of 
having  the  second  '  stichos  '  reproduce  the  first  not  in 
identical  but  in  similar  terms — e.g.,  Dt.  32i, 

Give  ear,  ye  heavens,  that  I  may  speak, 

And  let  the  earth  hear  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

This  parallelism,  in  stricter  or  looser  form,  may  be  due 
to  the  earliest  improvised  verses  having  originated  in 
responsive  song  amongst  the  women,  the  chorus  taking 
up,  modifying,  supplementing,  the  thoughts  expressed 
by  the  leader. 

(ii.)  Scansion. — The  first  question  at  issue  is  how  the 
stichos  is  to  be  scanned.  Opinion  has  latterly  come  to 
be  unanimous  that  the  stresses  are  to  be  counted  ;  all 
that  remains  to  be  determined  is  whether  the  unaccented 
syllables  are  also  to  be  counted.  Bickell,  to  whose 
work  we  are  far  more  indebted  than  to  that  of  any 
other  for  our  understanding  of  Hebrew  metre,  holds 
that  they  are  [so  Merx,  Gietmann],  and  since  he  assumes 
an  unaccented  between  every  two  accented  syllables,  he 
recognises  only  iambic  and  trochaic  measures.  But 
although  he  has  succeeded  in  carrying  his  system 
through  with  wonderful  consistency  and  without  exces- 
sive violence,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  more  prudent 
to  give  up  counting  the  unaccented  syllables  and  the  rule 
that  between  each  two  accented  syllables  there  must  stand 
one  and  only  one  unaccented  syllable.  It  is  simpler  and 
less  exposed  to  the  risk  of  artificiality  to  suppose  that 
Hebrew  poetry,  just  like  the  German  Vo  Iks  lied,  attended 
only  to  the  number  of  accented  syllables,  and  not  to  the 
number  or  position  of  unaccented,  and  allowed  the 
greatest  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  long  and  short, 
permitting  long  syllables  in  the  thesis  and  even — like 
German  popular  poetry — short  syllables  in  the  arsis. 
[So  Ley,  Neteler,  Grimme,  and  (as  repeatedly  stated  by 
himself)  C.  A.  Briggs.]  In  this  case  we  must  of  course 
give  up  the  idea  of  definitely  determining  the  tone 
syllable  in  each  case  ;  but  that  is  in  any  case  wise,  for 
we  do  not  now  know  where  the  word-stress,  which 
probably  did  not  always  agree  with  the  system  followed 
by  the  Massoretic  punctuators,  originally  fell. 

[Sievers  claims  to  have  found  a  uniform  and  definite 
rhythm  which  may  be  called  pseudo-anapsestic,  two 
unaccented  syllables  of  any  quantity  being  followed  by 
a  long  accented  syllable — e.g.,  ajnn  pic"  pe"),  Dt. 
32 15.  Sievers'  researches  (on  which  see  Buhl,  op.  cit., 
Zimmern,  7,A,  1897,  p.  383)  are  based  on  the  MT  ; 
see  '  Metrische  Studien '  in  the  Abhandl.  of  the  Saxon 
Gesellsch.  d.  Wissenschaften,  vol.  21.] 

(iii. )  Various  metres. — The  distich  spoken  of  above 
would  accordingly  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  verse  of 

3  +  3  accents,  or  (as  Josephus  says)  a  hexameter.  Many 
poems  are  in  this  measure — e.g. ,  the  whole  of  Job. 
Distichs  of  2  +  2  accents  are  not  so  common,  those  of 

4  +  4  again  frequent  —  the  former  chiefly  in  lightly 
moving  popular  songs,  of  which  indeed  not  many  have 
survived,  the  latter  often  in  the  utterances  of  the  prophets. 

On  this  simple  basis  somewhat  more  artificial  forms 
of  verse  were  easily  reared.  The  distich  could  become 
a  tristich,  the  two  stichoi  might  differ  in  the  number  of 
accents.  Specially  attractive  is  the  long  line  produced 
out  of  the  ordinary  '  hexameter'  by  the  dropping  of  one 
accent  in  the  second  stichos,  and  containing  therefore 
3  +  2  accents — it  might  be  called  pentameter.  It  is  the 
favourite  verse  of  Jeremiah,  and  is  also  often  used  else- 
where in  poems  where  feeling  predominates,  expressing 
with  equal  ease  the  energy  of  triumph  and  scorn 
(Is.  14  47)  and  the  intensity  of  pain  (cp  Jer.20?^ 
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above),  the  rapture  of  joy  (Is.  40  1-4  9-11),  and  idyllic 
repose  {e.g. ,  Ps.  23  27 1-6).  To  call  this  measure  the 
A'indk-metre  {nyp,  elegy)  would  therefore  be  a  mistake, 
all  the  more  that  it  is  by  no  means  universally  chosen 
for  elegies.  [See  Lamentation  ;  but  cp  Konig, 
Stylistik,  315 ff.  According  to  Grimme,  the  'halting 
metre '  took  its  origin  in  prophetic  oracles.  ] 

(iv. )  Strophes. — A  remarkable  controversy  has  also 
broken  out  as  to  whether  or  not  OT  poetry  combined 
those  stichoi  into  strophes.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  under- 
stand how  gnomic  poetry  could  content  itself  with  the 
distich  form  ;  but  that  lyric  poetry  should  also  have 
done  so  would  be  very  strange.  The  poems,  however, 
— by  no  means  rare  —  that  intersperse  refrains  after 
every  so  many  lines,  are  of  themselves  enough  to  prove 
the  opposite.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  dis- 
figurement of  the  text,  it  will  force  itself  upon  every 
reader  that  it  is  much  easier  to  find  symmetrical  strophes 
in  Hebrew  poetry  than  in  Greek  choruses.  The  simplest 
and  commonest  strophe  is  naturally  the  tetrastich 
originating  in  the  doubling  of  the  distich.  [So,  e.g., 
not  only  in  Job  and  often  in  Psalms,  but  also  in 
Ezek.  15  ;  cp  Bertholet  and  Kraetzschmar.  ]  The  pro- 
phets probably  further  combine  two  tetrastichs  together, 
and  in  Is.  98  \j\ff.  every  three  tetrastichs  are  held 
together  by  a  refrain  of  two  stichoi,  the  result  being  a 
strophe  of  fourteen  stichoi;  similarly  in  Job  28,  except 
that  the  refrain,  which  in  this  poem  begins  each  strophe, 
has  fallen  out  before  v.  1  and  v.  7.  In  Am.  I3  2 10,  too, 
the  refrain  precedes,  and  is  followed  by  two  tetrastichs, 
which  in  turn  repeat  certain  phrases.  Of  strophes  of 
more  than  fourteen  lines,  as  far  as  the  present  writer  is 
aware,  there  are  none. 

Tristichs  are  comparatively  rare  {e.g.,  Job  24  1-24  30  2-8  Cant. 
3  1-4).  Six-lined  strophes  have  arisen  from  the  combination  of 
three  distichs,  rarely  of  two  tristichs.  A  stately  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  strophe  of  7  pentameters,  as  in  Is.  13  2-22  14  4-21  47 
— in  the  first  two  cases  subordinate  groups  of  2+2+3  being 
combined  to  form  each  strophe.  Five-line  strophes  of  many 
kinds  are  also  to  be  met  with. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  the  Hebrew  metrical  system. 
Simple  as  it  is  it  cannot  be  charged  with  monotony, 
even  when  we  must  do  without  such  artificial  versifica- 
0  Othpr  t'on  as  's  mcmlgecl  m>  e'g-*  m  Is.  261-19 
nrtifipAs  — l°nS  lines  of  3  x  2  or  2  x  3  accents,  in  imi- 
tation, it  would  seem,  of  Greek  hexameters. 
That  advantage  was  taken  of  word-plays,  assonances, 
even  rhyme,  to  heighten  the  colour,  every  student  of 
the  Hebrew  text  knows,  as  also  how  many  alphabetic 
poems  were  written.  There  is  at  least  one  acrostich 
(Ps,  119),  whilst  occasionally  a  writer  of  alphabetic 
songs  seems  to  have  interwoven  his  name  (Ps.  2522 
3423  [22]:  Pedaiah).  Artifices  of  this  kind  show  that 
art  is  conscious.  A  complete  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
versification  we  could  hope  to  attain  only  if  we  were 
acquainted  also  with  Hebrew  music  and  the  way  in 
which  prophets  recited  their  productions.  Here  our 
knowledge  must  always  be  more  fragmentary  than  in 
the  domain  of  literary  history. 

A.  General. — E.   Meier,  Gesch.   der  poet.  Natimial~litt .   der 

Hebraer  (1856);  E.  Reuss,  '  Hebr.  Poesie,'  in  PREP)  5b7iff; 

Fr.  Buhl,    'Etichtkunst  bei   den    Israeliten,' 

10.  Literature.  PRE$)  4  [T898]  62t,-o3s. 

B.  Popular  poetry.—  Budde,  '  Das  Volks- 
lied  Israels  im  Munde  der  Propheten,'  Preuss.  Jahrbb.  Sept. 
1893;  '  Noch  etwas  vom  Volksliede,'  ibid.,  Dec.  1895;  'The 
Song  of  Songs,  Ni-w  World,  1894,  pp.  56  ff. 

C.  Form  0/  poetry. — Clericus,  Diss,  critica  de  Poese  Heb- 
raontm  (1688);  J.  Ley,  Die  metr.  Forme n  der  hebr.  Poesie 
(1866);  Casanowiez,  Paronomasia  in  the  OT  (Boston,  1894; 
also  in  JBL). 

D.  Metre. — Gomarus,  Davids  Lyra,  sett  nova  Hebr.  Script, 
ars  poetica  (16^7);  Hare,  Fsalmorum  liber  in  versiculos 
me  trice  dhnsus  (l,ond.  1736);  Bellermann,  i'ersuch  iiber  die 
Metrik  der  Hebraer  (1813) ;  Saalschutz.  von  der  Form  der 
hebr.  Poesie(i82^)  ;  Form  imd  Geist  der  bibl.-hebr.  Poesie (1853)  J 
E.  Meier,  Die  Form  der  hebr.  Poesie  nachgcivicsen  (185^);  J. 
Ley,  Grundzuge  des  Rhythmus,  des  lers-  u.  Strophenbaues  in 
der  Hehr.  Poesie  (1875):  Leitfaden  der  Metrik  (1887);  Merx, 
Das  Gedichtvon  Hiob  (i?,yr),  pp.  lxxxiv^;  Neteler,  Grundziige 
der  Metrik  der  Pss.  (1879);  Bickell,  Carmina  V.T.  me  trice 
(18B2);  Dichtungen  der  Hebraer  .  .  .  nach  dem  I'ersmasse  des 
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Urtextes  iibersetzt  (1882) ;  Kritische  Bcarbeitungen  der  Tex te 
der  Klagelieder,  der  Spriiche,  w.  d.  B.  Hiob,  IVZh  M  5-8  ; 
Budde,  ZATW,  1882,  pp.  iff;  i8gi,  pp.  234.^;  Schlottmann, 
Ueb.  den  Strophenbau  (1884);  C.  J.  Ball,  'Text  of  Lamenta- 
tions.' PSBA  0  [1887]  131^;  P.  Vetter,  Die  Metrtk  des  B. 
Hiobs  (1897);  Zimmern,  '  Ein  vorlaufiges  Wort  iib.  babyl. 
Metrik,'  in  ZA  Si2i^  (The  Babylonian  creation -story  con- 
sists almost  throughout  of  strophes  or  stanzas  of  two  verses 
each,  in  which  each  half-verse  has  two  beats.)  C-  A.  Briggs, 
Biblical  Study  (1883),  and  articles  in  Hcbraica  (1886-1888),  see 
also  his  forthcoming  Book  of  Psalms  (General  Introduction)  ; 
Konig,  S ty lis tik  (1900),  312  ff. 

E.  Strophes.—  Kcister,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kr.,  1831,  pp.  40^; 
Sommer,  Bibl.  Abhandlungen,  \\obff.\  Merx,  Hiob,  75  ff.; 
Delitzsch  Die  PsalmenW,  21  ff.  ;  Das  B.  Iob$),  12  ff;  Budde, 
ZATW  2wff.;  D.  H.  Miiller,  Die  Propheten  in  Hirer 
ursprungl.  Form  (1896);  Strophenbau  u.  ResPonsion  (1898); 
Perles,  Zur  althebr.  Strophik  (1896);  Zenner,  Die  Chorgesange 
im  B.  der  Pss.  (1896) ;  P.  Ruben,  '  Strophic  Forms  in  the  Bible,' 
JQR  11(1899)431^!;  Konig,  Stylistik  (1900),  pp.  3^7  ff.  (on 
Miiller  and  Zenner).  •'-    H.  D. 

POISON.  I.  nfpn,  hemah;  GyMOC,  IOC  ( *J0ft\ 
to  be  hot;  Aram.  NCrV,  Arab,  humatun,  Ass.  itntu  'spittle, 
breath,    poison '),   only   of  animal   poison   in   the   phrases  fiDn 

nsy  ^m  (Dt.  3224),  D»yjn  'n  (Dt.  3233),  K>n3  'n  (Ps.  58  5  [4]),' 

3.W3p  n  (Ps.  140  4),  all  referring  to  the  venom  of  snakes  (see 
Serpents,  especially  §  2),  unless  Ps.  140  4  be  an  exception  (see 
Spider). 

*.  c'(h,  ro's,  in  the  expression  D^np  PHI  (Dt.  32  33  Job  20  16 ; 
also,  apparently,  Ecclus.  2515).     See  Gall,  i. 

3.  Ids,  Rom.  313;  cp®,  Ps.  139  3  Jas.  3 8 (the  tongue  :  'full  of 
deadly  poison '). 

POLITARCHS(TToAiTApxAt),  Acts  176f,EV 'rulers 
of  the  city. '     See  Thessalonica. 

POLLUX.     See  Castor  and  Pollux. 
POMEGRANATE,  tree  or   fruit   (flEn,    p0* ;    Ex. 
2833/.    3924-26    Nu.  I323    205    Dt.88    1  S.  142    1  K. 


1.  Derivation. 


7 18  20  42  2  K.  25 17  2  Ch.  3 16  4 13  Cant. 


4313  67  11  7i2[i3]  82  Jer.  5222/  Joel 
1 12  Hag.  2i9t).  bears  the  same  name  in  Heb. ,  Aram., 
Arab,  and  Eth. ,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  group  of  plants — vine,  olive,  fig,  palm 
— which  were  known  to  the  common  stock  of  the 
Semitic  peoples  before  they  separated  (except  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians;  see  Hommel,  Aufs.  und 
Abh.  93),  were  it  not  that  there  is  special  reason  to 
doubt  whether  rummdn  (like  tuffdh  =  n>sn)  is  a  genuine 
Arabic  word  at  all,  and  not  rather  borrowed  from 
Aram,  or  Heb.  (cp  Frankel,  142).  The  origin  and 
first  home  of  the  word  are  uncertain  (Nbldeke,  Mand. 
Gr.  123  ;  Guidi,  Delia  Sede,  19  ;  Hommel  conjectures 
a.  source  in  Asia  Minor,  op.  cit.  98).  The  connection 
with  the  divine  name  Rimmon — if  such  connection  there 
be  (it  is  denied  by  H.  Derenbourg) — is  obscure  and 
throws  no  light  on  the  etymology  (cp  Baudissin,  Stud. 
I306).     Cp  Rimmon. 

The  pomegranate  tree  (Punica  Granaium,  L. )  is 
indigenous  in  Persia,  Kurdistan,  Afghanistan,  and 
perhaps  Beluchistan,  also  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Caucasus  ;  farther  west  its  growth  is  mainly  con- 
nected with  cultivation  (De  Cand.  Origine,  189).  It 
has  been  since  early  times  cultivated  in  Egypt1  (cp 
Nu.  2O5),  Assyria,  Palestine,  and  most  countries  round 
the  Mediterranean. 

[The  pomegranate  is  a  shrub  or  low  tree  with  small 
deciduous  dark-green  foliage,    which   well  sets  off  the 

—  ...  crimson  calyx  and  petals  of  the  flowers, 
2.  Description.  whjlst  the  lafge  reddjsh_coioured  fruit, 

filled  with  many  seeds,  each  surrounded  with  juicy 
pleasant-tasted  pulp,  gave  it  additional  value  in  a  warm 
country.  The  rind  and  bark  and  the  outer  part  of  the 
root  are  valued  as  astringents  for  the  tannin  which  they 
contain.  The  fruit  is  frequently  represented  on  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  sculptures,  and  was  a  religious  symbol  in 
several  ancient  cults  (see  Baudissin,  Studien,  2207^, 
but  cp  Hadad-rimmon). 

According   to    Ohnefalsch-Richter  (R'yPros,    Text,    115)   the 

1  It  was  imported  in  historical  times ;  see  Egypt,  §  8  n. 
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pomegranate  was  sacred  to  Adonis  in  Cyprus,  just  as  in  Crete 
it  was  sacred  to  Dionysus,  which  throws  light,  as  he  holds,  on 
the  confusion  made  in  MT  between  psi,  'pomegranate-tree' 
and  yy],  Ramman  (the  Assyrian  storm-god).     See  Rimmon.] 

The   biblical    references — especially    Dt.  88    Joel  1 12 
Hag.  2 19 — show  that  the  pomegranate  was  one  of  the 
common  fruit-trees   of   Palestine.1      There 


3.  OT 

references. 


was  a  large  tree  at  Gibeah  in  the  time  of 
Saul  (1  S.  I42).  We  hear  of  a  pomegranate 
orchard  or  garden  ( dtib  =  tra.pd5(iaos ;  see  Garden)  in 
Cant.  4  13  ;  the  beautiful  flowers  are  referred  to  in  Cant. 
6n7i2[i3]-  Thepnji  r^5,  Cant.  43  67  (I£V  '  piece  of  a 
pomegranate')  is  explained  by  Wctzsti-in  («/.  Delitzsch, 
437 ff-)  as  referring  to  the  cleft  in  the  ripe  pomegranate, 
which  shows  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  with  the  seeds  shining 
through  it.  The  mention  of  pomegranate  wine,  Cant. 
82  (EV  'juice'),  is  illustrated  by  the  account  of  poirijs 
olvos  in  Diosc.  534. 

As  is  well  known,  the  pomegranate  supplied  forms 
(1)  for  the  embroidery  at  the  base  of  '  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,'  Ex.  '.'833,  etc.  (see  Bells,  i),  and  (2)  for  metal 
ornamentation  on  the  tops  of  pillars  in  the  temple, 
1  K.  7iS,  etc. 

[According  to  Flinders  Petrie  the  design  of  bells  and  pome- 
granates is  '  the  old  Egyptian  lotus  and  bud  border,  such  a 
pattern  having  lost  its  original  meaning  in  course  of  transfer  to 
other  lands '  (Hastings,  DB  1  269).  If  so,  the  design  is  mis- 
named. As  the  text  stands,  a  small  golden  bell  was  to  be 
attached  to  the  hem  between  each  two  of  the  '  pomegranates ' 
{i.e.,  balls  like  pomegranates  made  of  threads  of  the  three 
colours  mentioned).]  N.  m_ 

POMMELS  (Jrta),  2  Ch.  H12/  AV,  RV  Bowls 
(?■"■)■ 

POND.     1.   DJN,  'agam.     See  Pool,  ±. 

*.  .Tp£,  mikwek(\/7\}p,  in  Niph,  'to  gather,  collect'),  in 
Ex.  7  19  RV  (AV  '  pool ' ;  OT/vetn-r/KOs  iifcop  ;  locus  aquaruni)  ; 
used  also  widely  in  Gen.  1 10  Lev.  11  36  [see  RV].  Cp  '"np9, 
mikwdh,  'reservoir,'  Is.  22  n  Ecclus.  \%iod\  (Heb.)  ;  see  Con- 
duits,  §  1  (5). 

PONTIUS  PILATE.     See  Pilate. 

PONTUS  (ttontoc,  Acts  29  1  Pet.  li ;  ttontikon 
TCO  T6N£I,  Actsl82).     The   'maritime'  state,  in  the 

1  Geor?raT)hv    ^v^'  corner  °f  Asia  Minor.      It  was,  in 

6  P  J-  fact  mereiy  the  coast-land  of  Cappa- 
docia.  lying  N.  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
central  plateau  from  the  sea-board  :  hence  it  was  called 
'Cappadocia  on  the  sea  (Pontus) ' — KairwaSoKta  17  irpds 
t$  Hovtq  (Strabo,  534).  It  is  a  land  of  mountains  and 
well-watered  fertile  valleys,  and  of  great  natural  wealth. 
The  chief  river  was  the  Iris  (Veshil  Irmak),  with  its  tributary 
the  Lycus  (Kelkit  Irmak).  Amaseia  (Amasia)  and  Comana 
Pontica  (near  mod.  Tokaf)  were  centres  of  trade  (cp  Strabo,  559, 
e^iropiov  tois  anb  TTjy  'Apiievias  a£io\oyov,  of  Comana) :  the 
former  was  the  cradle  of  the  power  of  Pontus,  the  latter  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Ma,  around  whose 
shrine  dwelt  six  thousand  consecrated  courtesans  (Strabo,  557 /.  ; 
cp  Comana  in  Cappadocia,  id.  535,  and  the  cult  of  Anaitis  in 
Armenia,  id.  532). 

On  the  coast  were  flourishing  Greek  settlements,  of 
which  the  most  important  was  Amisus  (mod.  Samsun), 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  eastern  Asia  Minor 
northwards.  Farther  E.  was  Trapezus  ( Trebizond), 
and  \V. ,  Sinope  {Sinub),  which  ultimately  became  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom. 

The  independent  career  of  Pontus  dated  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  (Strabo,  534).     Under 

2  Histnrv     tne    sway    °^  tne  family  °f  Mithridates 

*'  (from  about  280  B.C.)  its  importance 
gradually  grew,  at  the  expense  of  its  eastern  and  western 
neighbours  (see  sketch  by  Holm,  Gk.  Hist.  ET4285/. ). 
The  glorious  period  of  Pontic  history  was  during  the 
reign  of  Mithridates  IV.,  Eupator  (111-63  B.C. ),  who 
created  a  great  maritime  kingdom  (cp  Holm,  op.  tit. 
^569),  and  extended  his  power  westwards  over  the  coast 

1  [See  also  Nu.  13  23,  where  the  spies  are  said  to  have  brought 
pomegranates  and  figs,  as  well  as  grapes,  from  Eshcol.  Cp 
Negeb,  §  7.] 
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beyond  the  river  Halys  and  over  the  inland  country 
(Paphlagonia  :  of  which  he  ruled  ttjk  eyyvrdru},  Strabo, 
544). '  to  the  borders  of  Bithynia  (Strabo,  540).  The 
campaigns  of  Lucullus  and  Pompeius  overthrew  the 
Pontic  Kingdom,  and  in  65  B.C.  Pompeius  organised  the 
double  province  Bithynia-Pontus. 

This  was  created  by  combining  with  the  former  kingdom  of 
Nicomedes  III.  (see  Bithynia)  all  the  western  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mithridates— pre.,  the  coast-land  of  Paphlagonia 
from  the  Pontic  Heraclea  (mod.  Eregli)  as  far  as  Amisus, 
inclusive,-:  together  with  those  parts  of  inner  Paphlagonia  that 
had  been  acquired  by  the  Pontic  kings.  The  rest  of  Paphla- 
gonia, together  with  eastern  Pontus,  remained  non-Roman, 
being  handed  over  to  semi-independent,  in  some  cases  priestly, 
dynasts  (Strabo,  541).  These  territories  were,  however,  from 
time  to  time  incorporated,  not  with  the  province  of  Pontus- 
Bithynia,  but  with  that  of  Galatia. 

In  5  b.c.  the  Paphlagonian  kingdom  of  Deiotarus 
Philadelphus,  brother  of  Castor,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Gangra  (mod.  Changra),  was  thus  incorporated  ; 
in  2  B.C. ,  the  kingdom  of  the  Gaul  Ateporix— i.e. ,  the 
territory  of  Karana  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Zela  (mod.  Zilleh,  S.  of  Amaseia)  ;  at  the  same  date  the 
territory  of  Amaseia  was  absorbed,  along  with  the  district 
of  Gazelonitis  (with  the  exception  of  its  seaboard)  on  the 
lower  Halys;  in  34  or  35  a.d.  Tiberius  incorporated 
Comana  Pontica  and  its  territory  ;  finally,  in  63  A.  D. , 
Nero  incorporated  the  kingdom  of  Polemon  II.,  the 
only  remaining  part  of  Pontus  as  yet  unabsorbed 
(Pontus  Polemoniacus  was  its  name  after  absorption,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Pontus  Galaticus.  See  Galatia 
§3)- 

The  word    Pontus  in    the    NT   has,    therefore,    two 

possible  significations.      It  may  indicate  that  part  of  the 

3   NT         Pontic    Kingdom    which   was    added    to 

references.   Bithyn!a   ^   ^^   f  "«<«   Tf 

<Tvi>T€TayfA€V7)s  TTj  tSivvvlq.  Strabo,  543)  ; 
or  it  may  stand  for  the  full  title  of  the  double  province 
Pontus-Bithynia,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  word 
Bithynia  (see  Bithynia).  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that 
the  word  is  used  in  Acts  2 10,  in  the  list  of  regions  from 
which  came  certain  Jews  and  proselytes  present  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  That  list  {cp 
Geography,  §  26,  end),  in  spite  of  some  irregularities, 
is  made  on  the  principle  of  naming  the  regions  according 
to  four  groups  (so  Page,  Acts  of  the  Ap.,  note  in  loc), 
and  follows  a  natural  geographical  order  from  Cappadocia 
in  the  E. ,  round  by  the  N. ,  and  southwards  to  Pamphylia. 
Pontus  stands  for  the  Province  Pontus-Bithynia,  in  the 
coast-towns  of  which  Jews  would  be  settled  for  purposes 
of  trade  (cp  Acts  I82).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Acts  182, 
where  Aquila  is  said  to  have  been  '  born  in  Pontus '  (so 
AV  ;  RV,  '  a  man  of  Pontus  by  race'),  we  must  under- 
stand the  word  in  the  first  sense,  of  Roman  or  western 
Pontus,  the  eastern  section  of  the  double  province.  We 
may  conjecture  that  Aquila,  who  was  a  tent-maker 
(<ncr)voiroi6s ,  Acts  18 3),  came  from  the  district  E.  of  the 
Halys,  in  which  Amisus  lay,  for  there  alone  in  the 
province  was  wool  raised  in  any  quantity  (cp  Strabo, 
546,  Gazelonitis  $x€L  ^  Ka^  Trpofiarelav  viroBL<f>d£pov 
teal  fidXaKrjs  iptas,  fy  tcad'  8\rjv  ri)v  KcnnradoKlav  teal 
rbv  Tlbvrov  o~<p68pa  ttoWt)  (nrdvts  €<jtI). 

There  remains  the  mention  of  Pontus  in  1  Pet.  1 1. 
The  enumeration  '  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia  '  employs  the  terms  in  the  Roman  sense 
and  '  sums  up  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  N.  of  the  Taurus 
range'  {Rams.  Church  in  the  Rom.  EmpS^)  110). 
Why  then  are  the  two  names  Pontus  and  Bithynia  both 
employed,  and  so  widely  separated?  The  question 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  date  of  1  Peter  (see 
Peter  [Epistles  of]).  If  it  was  written  as  early  as 
63  a.d. ,  it  is  conceivable  that  Bithynia  is  used  for  the 
double  province  (as  in  Tac.  Ann.  I74  16 18),  and  that 
Pontus  =  the  kingdom  of  Polemon,  the  last  free  relic  of 

1  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  geography  of  this  region  by 
Anderson  and  Munro  mjoum.  of  Hell.  Studies,  20  15°^-  (1900), 

2  Relyingon  Strabo,  544,  Momms.-Marquardt  {Rom.  Staatsv. 
1  350)  say  that  Amisus  was  not  included  in  the  province  until 
after  33  b.c.  ;  but  see  Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  of  AM,  iqif. 
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the  old  Pontic  realm.  It  is  at  least  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  Epistle  belongs  to  ...  period  not 
earlier  than  75-80  a.  i>.  Pontus  will  therefore  be  the 
eastern  part  of  the  double  province  Pontus-Bithynia, 
and  Bithynia  the  western  part,  which  bore  the  name 
Bithynia  before  its  erection  into  a  province.  Nor  is 
such  separation  without  justification  in  point  of  fact,  for 
the  two  parts  of  the  province  had  a  certain  independence. 

Amastris  was  the  fujTpdn-oAis  of  the  Pontic  part,  as  Nicomedeia 
of  the  Bithynian,  and  the  provincial  synods  (consilium,  kolvov) 
met  separately  in  those  towns  (see  Momms.-Marq.  Rom. 
Staatsv.  1 355./).  The  only  difficulty  is  then  to  account  for  the 
order  of  the  names.  On  this  point  the  view  put  forward  in 
Hort's  dissertation,  'The  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor  included  in 
St.  Peter's  address '  (1  Peter,  157-184)  is  the  most  satisfactory.1 
He  shows  that  the  order  of  names  indicates  the  course  of  the 
journey  projected  by  Silvanus  the  bearer  of  the  letter.  Silvanus 
was  to  enter  Asia  Minor  by  a  seaport  of  Pontus,  and  thence  to 
make  a  circuit  till  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine 
once  more.  He  would,  perhaps,  land  at  Sinope  (more  probably 
at  Amisus),  and  leave  Asia  Minor  by  a  port  of  Bithynia. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  planting  of  the  church  in  Pontus 
we  have  no  information.      Paul  had  been  forbidden  to 

a   m.  *  +•      •<■     set    f°ot    m    ^e   western   Part   °f  tne 

4.  Uinstiamty  Province  (Actsl67).      We  gather  from 

in  rontus.      Col  4io  and  2  Tim  5ii   that  Mark-S 

work  lay  in  Asia  during  the  years  succeeding  61  a.d.  , 
and  he  is  mentioned  in  1  Pet.  ,^13  in  away  that  suggests 
that  he  was  known  to  the  eastern  congregations.  Hence 
we  may  conjecture  that  Mark  laboured  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Anatolia,  and  that  the  evangelisation  of 
Pontus  was  due  in  part  to  him.  Possibly  it  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Aquila,  who  probably  saw  him 
in  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
(cp  Rom.  I63  Col.  4 10  Philem.  24)  and  at  Ephesus 
some  years  later  (cp  2  Tim.  -1 12  and  19). 

The  tradition  of  Peter's  work,  in  association  with  Andrew,  in 
Pontus  and  the  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor  is,  probably,  merely  an  in- 
ference from  the  Epistle  itself.  See  Simon  Peter.  The  earliest 
authority  for  the  statement  is  Origen  (cp  Eus.  NE3i),  who 
simply  repeats  the  list  of  1  Pet.  1 1  (with  changed  order)  and 
says  that  he  seems  to  have  preached  (Kexiipvxevcu.  eoiKec).  The 
Syriac  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles  (Cur.  Anc.  Syr.  Doc.  33)  says 
that  Peter  'laid  the  foundation  of  the  Church'  in  Antioch, 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Galatia,  even  to  Pontus;  and  the  route 
followed  is  given  as  starting  from  the  Syrian  Antioch  and  going 
by  way  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia  to  Sinope,  where  there  was  a 
tradition  of  Peter's  presence  (see  Lipsius,  Apokr.  Apostelgesch. 
ii.  1  4^). 

The  route  is  indeed  quite  correct,  as  the  road  from 
Syria,  through  the  Cilician  gates,  and  then  by  way  of 
Tyana  and  Csesareia  in  Cappadocia,  was  the  great  N. 
route  to  the  Euxine,  and  is  to-day  the  only  road  between 
Csesareia  Mazaca  and  Samsun  that  is  practicable  for 
arabas(set  Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  of  AM,  268,  446).  The 
point  of  issue  upon  the  Pontic  coast-land  was  not, 
however,  Sinope,  but  Amisus,  for  '  Sinope  is  cut  off 
from  the  interior  by  broad  and  lofty  mountains,  most 
difficult  to  traverse  '  (Rams.,  op.  cit.,  28). 

We  learn  from  Pliny's  correspondence  with  Trajan 
that  in  112  a.d.  renegade  Christians  were  found  at 
Amisus  in  considerable  numbers  ;  and  that  some  claimed 
to  have  abandoned  Christianity  even  twenty-five  years 
previously  (£p.  96).  This  would  prove  that  Christianity 
had  obtained  a  hold  in  Amisus  as  early  as  87  or 
88  A.D. 

Ramsay  {Church  in  the  Rom.  Emp.  225)  concludes  that  we 
may  place  the  introduction  of  the  new  religion  into  this  part  of 
Pontus  between  65  and  75  a.d.  ;  but  he  appears  to  take  too 
narrow  a  view  in  ascribing  the  evangelisation  of  Asia  Minor  too 
exclusively  to  Paul  and  Pauline  influence,  as  though  Christianity 
in  the  northern  provinces  was  due  only  to  infiltration  from 
Ephesus  and  other  centres  (Id.,  op.  cit.,  2847^). 

For  the  history  of  the  Pontic  Kingdom,  Th.  Reinach,  Mith- 
ridate  Eitpator,  rai  de  Pont  (Paris,  1890).  w.  J.  W. 

POOL.2     The  words  are  : 

1.   DJN,    'again    (-\ZDJN    *  troubled'    '  sad'? ;    Ass.    agdmtt ; 


1  The  secret  of  the  peculiar  order  of  the  list  was  divined  first 
apparently  by  Ewald,  in  his  Siebtn  Sendschreiben  des  XB,  iff. 
(see  Hort,  I.e.,  168  «.)■ 

-  Cp  Ponu.  When  RV  in  Ex.  7  19  substitutes  'pool'  for 
(  pond  '  as  a  rendering  for  'agam  and  '  pond  for  '  pool '  as  a 
rendering  for  mikiveh,  it  seems  to  be  guided  by  a  sense  of  the 
probable  etymology  of  '  pool '  as  akin  to  tttjAos  and  palus. 
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properly  of  ( troubled  '  or  muddy  pools  or  marshes  ;  see  BDB), 
applied,  for  example,  to  the  pools  left  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  (Ex.  7  19  8  1  [5] :  AV  '  pond  ' ;  e'Aos  ;  palus)  and  probably 
to  the  '  marsh '  of  Jordan  (1  Mace. '.» 42  45  ;  palus  ;  see  Comm.). 
Frequently  used  in  poetry  in  contrast  with  the  dry  sand  of  the 
desert  (Is.  14 23  35  7  41 18 42  15  ;  in  last  three  cases eAoy,  stagnu?n)\ 
Ps.  107  35  (Ai/meVas  vSdruiv,  stagna  aquarum),  114  8  (Aijti/as  v8., 
st.  ag.).  In  Jer.  51  32  (owT€>ara)  AV  renders  'reeds'  (cp 
Rekd,  3),  but  RVmg-  has  'or  marshes,  Heb.  pools.'  On  the 
•csz  '£JK,  AV  '  ponds  of  fish,'  of  Is.  19  10  see  under  Sluice  ;  also 
Fish,  §  5. 

*.  nma,  farekdh(?.\/~n2,  of  camels  kneeling  to  drink,  but  cp 
Ges.-Bu.)  ;  Kpr}vr\,  Ko\vfxprjdpa ;  once  M/xi-r),  Cant.  74;  Vg. 
piscina;  once  aqueeductus,  Neh.  214;  cp  Arab,  birkeh  and 
Span,  alberca.  See  Conduits,  §§  1,  3;  also,  on  the  'pools' 
(KoAuji/STJflpa)  of  Bethesda  and  Siloam,  see  Jerusalem,  §  ii,  and 
Siloam. 

3.  mpD  mikweh.     See  Pond,  2. 

POOR.  Dismissing  with  a  bare  notice  the  word 
en  csn.  rdl,  which  is  the  proper  term  in  Hebrew  for 
_  'poor'  in  the  sense  of  'indigent,'  'without 

1.  lerm  .  means'  ^  s.  LS23,  etc.,  esp.  frequent  in 
Proverbs  ;  wivrfs,  tttu>x^>  To.iretv6s)  we  come  to  an  in- 
teresting group  of  words  frnx.  'e&yon  (t^ptjs,  7rTwx6s, 
toltt€iv!)s,  ivbtfy),  Si,  dal  {aadevq?,  irivq^,  wevtxpbs, 
irevofAevos,  iroi>7jp6s,  7ttu>;v_os,  Tawetvbs)  and  \)y,  'an! 
(irtvys,  Trevtxpfo'  ^pavs,  7ttwx6s,  T<nreLv6s) — all  three 
synonymous  in  usage  but  with  a  different  significance 
and  denotation  in  different  books.  In  legal  documents 
where  it  is  in  the  absence  of  material  goods  that  the 
point  of  the  reference  lies,  all  three  terms  denote  the 
poor  man  in  the  material  or  legal  sense. 

So  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (p'3x,  Ex.  23  6  n,  Si,  Ex.233, 
^y,  Ex.  22  24125]),  the  Law  of  Holiness  (^y,  Lev.  19  10  23  22),  the 
Priestly  Code  (Si,  Ex.  30  15  Lev.  14  21),  or  Deuteronomy  (jra^, 
Dt.  164,  etc.,  '3J?,  Dt.  15  11,  etc.),  and  generally  in  the  Wisdom 
Literature  (p'3N,  Job2!>i6  Prov.  14  31,  etc.;  Sl>  Prov.  10  15 
28  11,  etc.  ;  'jy,  Job  24  9;  Prov.  14  21,  etc.). 

In  the  older  prophets  (Am.  26  Is.  3 15,  etc.),  where 
the  opposition  between  tyrannical  ruler  and  down- 
trodden subject  is  the  point  to  be  emphasised,  the 
words  denote  primarily  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
oppressed  and  miserable,  but  relatively  righteous  ;  in 
later  prophecy  (Is.  I43032  29 19  49i3,  etc.),  and  often 
in  the  Psalms  (Ps.  2225  35io,  etc.),  they  serve  to  denote 
that  pious  remnant,  still  chastened  by  suffering  and 
oppression,  which  constituted,  ideally  at  least,  the 
post-exilic  Israel, 

Of  the  three  terms,  'ebyon  is  the  narrowest  in  connota- 
tion, and  signifies  originally  "in  want' — i.e.,  either  (1) 
of  material  assistance  hence  'poor,'  'indigent'  (Esth. 
922,  etc. ),  or  (2)  of  help  in  time  of  trouble  or  oppression, 
hence 'afflicted,'  'miserable' (Is.  254,  etc.) :  the  religious 
colouring  it  so  often  possesses  (Jer.  20 13  Ps.  37 14,  etc.) 
is  due  to  frequent  association  with  dal  and  'dni. 

Dal  on  the  other  hand  has  the  widest  range  :  its 
root-meaning  is  that  of  lowness  or  dependence  and  it 
signifies  (1)  weak,  in  poor  condition  physically  (Gen. 
41i9),  (2)  of  a  family,  reduced,  insignificant  (Judg.  615 
2  S.  3i),  (3)  poor  materially  (Ruth3 10  Prov.  10 15,  etc.), 
(4)  weak,  oppressed,  miserable,  always  with  a  religious 
connotation  (Am.  2  7  Is.  10  2  Zeph.  3  12,  etc. ). 

Most  spiritual  in  significance  of  the  three  terms  is 
' dni r  which,  whilst  denoting  originally  'one  in  a  humble 
or  servile  position'  (cp  Ass.  enu,  Del.  Ass.  HUB  99, 
and  Arab.  *anin  a  captive,  slave),  and  sharing  with  dal 
the  significations  'poor'  and  'oppressed,'  tends  always 
to  take  on  less  of  a  material  and  more  of  a  religious 
colouring.  'Am,  ^y,  is  never  opposed  to  ' alir  as  poor 
to  rich  (but  dal  five  times)  whilst  its  by-form  'andw,  i:y 
has  never  a  material  significance  at  all. 

On  the  relation  between  'dni  and  'dndiv  see  Driver,  art. 
'  Poor '  in  Hastings'  DB,  and  Rahlfs,  ^y  und  ijy  ///  den  Psalmen 
53ff.  (1892).  Rahlfs'  determination  of  the  meaning  of  'dndw 
by  means  of  the  form  of  the  word  is  too  ingenious  tu  be  assured 
of  general  acceptance,  while  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
a  'religiously  coloured,'  and  a  'religious,'  idea  ('religitis  ge- 
farbter  and  '  religioser  BegrifF')  is  faint :  'dndiv  is  merely  a  by- 
form  of  'dni  having  its  origin  perhaps  in  textual  corruption  but 
fixed  and  perpetuated  by  a  Rabbinic  taste  for  fine  distinctions. 
Neither  'dni  nor  'andw,    however,    should   ever   be   rendered 
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'  meek ' ;  the  cursings  of  Pss.  69  and  109  are  inconsistent  with 
such  a  rendering,  and  EV's  rendering  in  Nu.  12  3,  '  the  man 
Moses  was  very  meek  ('titulw) '  can  hardly  be  sustained.1  On 
*jy  see  also  Lagarde,  Mittluil. 

A  loan-word  from  the  Assyrian  (Eccles.  413  9is/.t) 
is  J30D,  misken  (irevqs)  from  Ass.  mutkenu,  Safel  part. 

from  \/|M  to  be  humble  (before  the  deity). 

In  the  sense  of  '  poor '  the  word  passed  from  Assyrian  into 
Aramaic,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  ;  the  Arabs  brought  it  with  them 
to  Europe,  and  it  appears  in  Italian  iiwsc/uno.  Span,  mesquino , 
Port,  mesquin/w,  and  French  mesquin.  (For  another  derivation 
ofpDOsee  Del.  Prol.  186,  n.  3.) 

Other  words  for  'poor'  are  arar  (-iyiy),  Ps.  102 17 
(irrwxos  SO  \ra.Truvb%  ABSPI]),  literally  '  stripped, '  hence 
'naked,'  'destitute,'  and  the  doubtful  word  hclkah, 
nsSn  (Ps.  IO81014,  (5  irtv-qs,  tttlo\6s). 

'That  there  is  no  connection  with  ^'n,  "host,"  as  MT  sup- 
posed, is  obvious.  Since  Sclmltens  {Opera  minora,  182  f.) 
must  have  assumed  a  word  n3sn  (Ew.)  or  H3sn  (Ron.  ii.  1  118), 
"dark,"  "unfortunate"  ;  see  l'.DB.  One  might  also  suppose 
.VDn  ;  cp  ,s,LOn  and  Ass.  akktclu  "troubled  "  (root-idea,  dark- 
ness), ikkillu  "lamentation."  ...  A  strange  and  as  yet  un- 
explained word,  says  Wellhausen.  Hut  we  have  the  key  to  it, 
knowing  who  were  the  chief  oppressors  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
after  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state.  Read  Ss'.Trn' ;  cp  the  error 
in  55.'  So  Che.  PsA2),  who  reads  in  10a£,  nrjs"  ^NOm*  D"]y 
'Jerahmeel  watches  the  sufferers.' 

In  Lev.  20253539  (H),  2647  278  (P)  the  verb  -pn,  to 
be  low,  depressed,  is  used  of  impoverished  Israelites  (© 
airopeiadai ,  Trfreadat,  TaireLvds  etvai,  Taireivovff&aL).  In 
Gen.  45 1 1  (E),  Prov.  2O13  23ai  30o  the  Niphal  of  pt, 
'  to  dispossess'  is  found  in  the  sense  '  to  be  impoverished,' 
'  be  poor,'  unless,  as  is  probable,  the  punctuation  of  the 
Massoretes  is  due  to  misunderstanding  and  tyv  is 
really  a  by-form  of  ^n,  '  to  be  poor, '  cp  Piel,  Judg.  14 15, 
'jtry^,  ©  7rTary_ei'<nu  7}^ds  (A)  ;  (see  for  other  instances 
of  duplicate  forms,  Barth,  Etym.  Stud.  11). 

That  \lni  does  not  primarily  mean  '  poor  '  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  substantive  '&nf  (*jy) 
invariably  denotes  'misery,'  'wretchedness,'  and  only 
once  'poverty'  (1  Ch.  22 14,  (5  7r™xeta),  the  proper 
Hebrew  terms  for  which  are  c'h,  tp^  or  cym  (<§  irevLa, 

7  times  in  Proverbs),  -ron.p  (Prov.  611  M23,  etc.,  <S 
hitia),  ipn  (Job  30  3  Prov.  2822,  <g  eVoeta),  cp  also 
nu2D3  (Dt.  89,  WTOrxeta). 

Words  signifying  '  poor '  in  the  Apocryphal  books  are  epSe»}s, 
Wisd.  16  3  Tob.  2  2  (S,  etc.);  TreVijs,  Wisd.  2  10  1  Esd.  8  19  ; 
ittcoxos,  Tob.  22  (£>),  23  (©),  47  (AB),  while  ei/Setn  occurs 
Tob.  4 13  (AB),  Wisd.  16  4.  In  the  NT  we  have  ei-«e»js,  Acts 
434;  n-eVTjs,  'poor,'  2  Cor.  9  9  ;  irevixpos,  'poor,'  Lk.  21  2  ; 
jttwxos,  '  poor,'  Mt.  5  3  Mk.  10  21  Lk.  4  18,  and  29  times  '  beggar,' 
Lk.162022  (but  Mk.1046  Jn.98,  7rpo<rcuTTjs),  'beggarly,'  Gal. 
49 ;  irrw^eta,  'poverty,'  2  Cor.  829  Rev.  29 ;  viTTepyjfia.  2  Cor. 

8  ii  9 12,  etc.;  vo-Tepijaty,  Mk.  12  44  Phil.  4  11;  xPeta»  'need,' 
Phil.  225  4  16,  etc. 

i.   In  the  historical  and  legal  books  the  poor  are  the 
indigent,  the  hired  servant  (Dt.  24 14)  who  cannot  wait 
_    -.,_         a    day  for    his   wage    [v.  15),    the    poor 
,  '  Israelite   who    has    no    effects    but    his 

reier  c  talma  (see  Mantle,  §  2,  1)  (v.  13),  who 
has  no  vineyard  of  his  own  (Lev.  19 10  H)  and  no  harvest- 
field  (2322  H).  Although  in  Dt.  154  the  promise  is 
made  'there  shall  be  no  poor  with  thee,'  the  condition 
on  which  it  turned  was  never  fulfilled,  and  in  view  of 
the  facts  (v.  n)  charity  is  enjoined  (Lev.  2535  [H],  Dt. 
I57/:  Ex.  23n  [E]  ;  see  Alms,  §  2)  and  oppression 
forbidden  (Dt.  24 14).  The  poor  Israelite  may  neither 
lose  his  freedom  (Lev.  25  39^  v.  47  ff.)  nor  alienate  his 
property  (v.  zsff.).  To  lend  to  the  poor  on  usury  is 
unlawful  (Ex.2225  E,  Lev.  25  36  H)  ;  but  a  Pledge 
may  be  taken  (Dt.  24 12)  if  restored  at  sundown  (v.  13). 
Rich  and  poor  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  judge  (Ex. 
2336  E),  if  not  in  that  of  the  temple  assessor  (Lev.  142i 
278,  butcp  Ex.30r5). 

1  Dillmann  and  Kautzsch,  it  is  true,  render  '  sanftmiithig ' ; 
Konig  {Lehrgeb.  ii.  1  76),  'demuthig.'  It  would  seem  that  we 
must  render,  either  '  very  pious '  (which  indeed  may  be  the 
meaning  of  <B's  irpai)!)  or  (as  We.  in  EBP),  art.  'Moses') 
'heavily  burdened.'  The  narratives  do  not  make  Moses  live 
before  us  as  an  individual  (see  Moses). 
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ii.  It  is  a  dark  picture  that  meets  us  in  the  pages  of 
the  prophets.  The  ruling  class,  both  in  Israel  and  in 
Judah,  the  elders  of  the  people  and  the  princes  thereof 
(Is.  3 14)  with  their  wives,  '  the  kine  of  Bashan '  (Am.  4 1, 
if  the  text  is  correct1),  oppress  their  subjects  ;  they  sell 
the  righteous  for  silver  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  (Am.  26,  according  to  MT1),  crush  the  people 
and  grind  the  face  of  the  poor  (Is.  3 15).  The  great 
land-owners  sell  the  plebs  bad  corn,  scant  measure 
at  double  prices  (Am.  85).  The  poor  man  cannot 
call  his  own  life  (Jer.  234)  or  honour  (cp  2  S.  Wiff.) 
or  patrimony  (cp  1  K.  21 1/;).  Whilst  the  rich  lie 
upon  beds  of  ivory  and  eat  the  lambs  of  the  flock  (Am. 
64)  the  poor  go  naked  and  hungry  (Is.  587),  as  helpless 
against  the  oppressor  as  the  widow  or  the  orphan  (Is. 
IO2  Zech.  7 10);  a  poor  man  cannot  hope  for  justice 
(Am.  5i2  Is.  327  Jer.  528).  And  yet,  to  judge  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  needy — is  not  this  to  know  Yahwe? 
(Jer.  22 16).  To  feed  the  hungry,  give  shelter  to  the 
poor,  clothe  the  naked,  is  not  this  the  fast  he  has 
chosen  ?  (Is.  587).  To  judge  the  poor  with  righteousness 
is  significant  of  the  Messiah  (Is.  II4). 

iii.  The  '  poor  and  needy,'  who  figure  so  prominently 
in  the  Psalms  (35 10  40 18  72 13  74 21  109 16,  etc.)  repre- 
sent either  the  weak  and  oppressed  Israelitish  nation, 
or  the  pious  in  Israel  afflicted  by  hostile  nations  without 
or  the  wicked  within.  The  reference  in  any  given  case 
must  be  determined  by  such  internal  evidence  as  the 
passage  may  afford.  That  the  term  '  poor '  was  not 
inappropriate  as  u.  designation  of  Israel  at  the  time  of 
the  exile  and  immediately  after  the  '  return  '  may  be  seen 
from  the  account  given  in  Israel,  §§  45,  54  end  ;  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  there  actually 
was  a  party  of  pious  Jews  calling  themselves  perhaps 
D'jvdn,  'ebyonlm,  and  distinguished  from  the  Zealots  by 
their  attitude  of  patient  waiting,  would  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  narrative  at  the  beginning  of  Lk.  (see  esp. 
Lk.  22538).     Cp  Renan,  Les  Evangiles,  q^ff. 

These  'ebyonlm  were  not  a  political  party  like  the  Zealots ; 
the  bond  between  them  was  little  more  than  the  sympathy  in- 
spired by  a  common  hope  ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  their  political 
inactivity  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  poverty  and 
social  insignificance,  they  may  well  have  been  an  earlier  form  of 
the  later  Ebionites.  In  the  Psalms  they  are  represented  as 
suffering  persecution  (Ps.  10  2  102  j),  but  waiting  patiently  for 
Yahwe  (40  2),  who  hears  their  cry  (34  7),  answers  them  (34  5), 
delivers  them  (35  10)  and  bestows  of  his  goodness  upon  them 
(68  11)  whilst  the  wicked  perish  (37  2).2 

iv.  In  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Ecclesiasticus,  a 
store  of  practical  wisdom  has  been  preserved  to  us 
on  the  subject  of  poverty.  The  causes  of  the  evil  are 
found  in  sloth  (611  IO4),  gluttony  and  drunkenness 
2821),  love  of  pleasure  (21 17),  or  gossip  (H23),  in  over- 
carefulness  (11 24),  want  of  thoroughness  (21  5),  refusal 
of  correction  (13i8),  the  following  after  vain  persons 
(2819).  The  disabilities  which  it  entails  are  loss  of 
friends  (194),  the  hatred  of  neighbours  (142o)  and 
brethren  (197  Ecclus.  132i),  and  the  liability  to  oppres- 
sion (Pr.  283,  where  'needy'  [eh]  should  of  course  be 
'wicked'  [yah],  see  Toy).  Even  great  wisdom  and 
great  service  cannot  secure  for  the  poor  man  recog- 
nition (Eccles.  9 15,  an  enigmatical  passage).  At  the 
same  time  if  poverty  be  his  only  crime  (Pr.  IO15),  it  is 
not  right  to  despise  or  mock  him  (17s  Ecclus.  IO23) ; 
God  made  both  rich  and  poor  (Pr.  22 2).  He  that  has 
pity  on  the  poor  honours  God  (143')  and  secures  his 
own  happiness  (142i),  God  will  hear  him  when  he  calls 
(21 13).  He  who  helps  the  poor  shall  be  blessed  (229), 
he  shall  not  lack  (2827),  God  will  repay  him  (19i7>. 
The  king  who  faithfully  judges  the  poor,  his  throne  shall 
stand  for  ever  (29 14).  It  is  not  distinctly  implied  in 
these  books  that  the  poor  man  may  be  presumed  to  be 
pious  (see,  however,  Ecclus.  21 5  ?)  ;  but  a  haughty  poor 
man   is  asserted  by  Ben   Sira  to  be  incongruous  and 

1  [The  text  is  not  free  from  suspicion.     See  Crit.  Bib.] 

2  Cp  Isidore  Loeb,  La  littlrature  des  Pauvres,  31-42; 
Cheyne,  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile,  113-125- 
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intolerable  {Ecclus.  252).  On  the  propitiatory  value  of 
charity  see  Alms,  §  3. 

The  poor  man  is  better  than  the  fool  (19 1)  or  the  liar 
(19 22)  or  the  perverse  man  (286).  One  advantage  he 
has  over  the  rich  man  ;  he  has  nothing  to  lose  (138). 
But  the  golden  mean  is  best  of  all  (308). 

From  the  sayings  of  Ben  Sira  (Greek  version)  two 
may  be  quoted  here  : — 

(1)  A  poor  man  is  glorified  for  his  knowledge  ; 
And  a  rich  man  is  glorified  for  his  riches. 

But   he  that  is   glorified   in  poverty,   how  much  more   in 

riches  ? 
And  he   that  is  inglorious  in  riches,  how  much   more   in 

poverty?  (10  30/.). 

(2)  Wild  asses  are  the  prey  of  lions  in  the  wilderness 
So  poor  men  are  pasture  for  rich  (13  18). 

For  the  comparison  in  this  distich,  and  for  remarks  on 
its  bearings,  see  Hy.exa. 

On  the  position  of  the  poor  in  the  NT  see  Alms,  also 
Community  of  Goods,  and,  on  Ebionitic  passages  in  Lk., 
Gospels,  §  no.  A.  C.  P. 

POPLAR  (HJT?,  'whiteness'  ;  cp  its  Syr.  name 
haura).  According  to  EV  the  libneh  was  one  of  the 
trees  from  which  Jacob  made  white  rods  (Gen.  3O37, 
paftSov  o-TvpaKLwrjp,  virgas  populeas)  ;  and  it  is  referred 
to  by  Hosea  as  a  sacred  tree  of  the  paganising  Israelites, 
like  the  oak  and  the  terebinth  (Hos.  4  13,  XevKrj).  The 
poplar  tree  is  common  enough  in  Palestine,  especially 
in  the  country  about  the  Lebanon  and  Damascus.  The 
varieties  known  are  Populus  alba,  L. ,  and  P.  Euphratica, 
Ol.  (cp  Willow),  which,  by  the  way,  forbids  us  to 
identify  the  Baca  tree  of  2  S.  5  24  with  the  P.  tremula1 
(cp  Mulberry).  This  much  is  clear:  in  Hos.  413, 
the  storax  cannot  be  intended,  whereas  it  may  be  meant 
in  Gen.  30 37  (so  RVme-,  Kau.  HS  etc.). 

PORATHA  (NIYTI3),  one  of  the  sons  of  Haman 
[q.v.]  (Esth.  98:  cpApAA&OA  [BL],  (h&p<\AeA  [N]. 
BApA<\6&  [A]).  €>'s  form  may  presuppose  the  Persian 
ending  -data  {e.g. ,  purdata  '  given  by  fate  '  ?),  with  which 
cp  the  preceding  names  Parshandatha,  Aridatha. 
See  Esther,  §  3  ;  Purim,  §  3. 

PORCH.  Among  the  following  five  words,  note 
especially  2,  in  connection  with  Ehud  {a. v.). 

1.  dSw  or  D^N,  'Mam,  aiAaju,  i  K.  6  3  7  6  Ezek.  8  16  40  7,  etc. 

[Co.,  Ki.  qS'nL  See  Palack,  §  7,  and  Temple.  Cp  q^'Ni 
Ezek.  40  16  etc.,  aiAa/x,  EV  arch(o),  RVmg.  '  colonnade  '  doubt- 
fully ;  Ezekiel's  architecture  is  ubscure. 

2.  ITIiOi^,  misderon,T]  irpoina^,  Judg.323.  But(he(or,  it)went 
out  to  .  .  .  (JtammisderonaJi)'  cannot  be  treated  apart  from '  and 
he(or,  it)  went  out  to  .  .  .  {happa7-sht-d0na.il)' (v.  22  end),  and  NiTl 

HJlBHSn  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  coarsenesses  (see  AV 
2:  22)  are  due  to  corruption  of  the  text  (cp  Dove's  Dung,  Husks, 
Jehu,  Washpot).  These  troublesome  words  appear  to  have 
been  caused  by  dittography  (see  SBOT,  ad  loc).  Neither 
pCHD  nor  jniODi  however,  can  possibly  be  right ;  some  third 
word  or  phrase  must  underlie  both.  Read  probably,  n3Sn  1JX', 
*  the  corner  gate '  (see  Corner).  After  going  out  by  this  gate, 
Ehud  shut  up  Eglon,  whom  he  had  killed,  in  the  chamber 
(,tH0. 

Moore  (Judges,  98)  suggests  that  pBHSi  parshedon  (RVmff- 
'  antechamber  '),  may  possibly  represent  7rpoo"Toloi'  (a  Greek  gloss); 
cp  Palace,  §  1  (})  (on  p^nx  in  Kings).  He  prefers,  however, 
to  emend  VBT]  (so  NO.,  Eu.)— i.e.,  *  the  f&ces.'  But  surely  the 
repetition  of  N'^'i  is  very  suspicious,  and  the  view  of  the 
accidental  conformation  of  parshedon  to  misdcron  is  less  natural 
than  the  view  here  given. 

3.  irpoa.v\iov  (Mk.  14  16),  RV™£.  'forecourt' ;  see  House,  §2. 

4.  TruAoif  rendered  '  porch  '  (cp  TrpoauAioe,  above)  in  Mt.  *J<»  71, 
is  el.se  where  in  XT  rendered  'gate'  (Lk.  10  20  ActslO  17  12  13^ 
14  13  Rev.  21  \ijf.\     A  lan;e  gateway  or  portico  is  meant. 

5.  <TToa,  Jn.  52  1023  ActsS  n  5  12  See  Temple.  Delitzsch 
('Talmud.  Studien,'  Zt.f.  Luther.  Theol.  17  [18  56]  622  ff.)  even 
explains  '  Bethes<_ki '  as  VDDTT3.  oIkos  oroas.  T.  K.  C. 

PORCIUS  FESTUS.     Sec  Festus. 
PORCUPINE  mspt,  Is.  1423  etc.  RV,  AV  Bittern, 
(q.v.). 

1  According  to  Boissier,  this  is  not  a  Syrian  tree. 
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PORPHYRY  (OnZ),  Esth.  I6f  RVme-    See  Marble. 

PORPOISE  (t^nn),  Ezek.  16 10  Ex.  25s  RVme-,  AV 
Badger. 

PORTER  {-)r'YC\  Bibl.  Aram,  inn,  Ezra  724f  ;  nom. 
agent,  from  "W,  see  Gate  ;  0ypcopOC  [2  S.  4n  2  K. 
7 11  i  Esd.  and  in  NT],  nyAcopoC  only  in  LXX), 
used  of  the  guardian  of  the  gate  of  a  city  (2  S.  18  26 
2  K.  7io/.),  or  house  (Mk.  1334  metaph.  Jn.  IO3  ;  fern. 
2  S.  46 1  Jn.  18 16/. ),  or  of  the  temple. 

In  iCh.  I025/.,  however,  EV  has  Doorkeepers; 
'  be  a  doorkeeper '  is  even  retained  from  AV  in  RV  of 
Ps.  84 10  [11]  for  the  difficult  word  rpTiDn-  It  is  true  the 
post  of  doorkeepers  (ciytr)  in  the  temple  was  assigned 
to  two  Korahite  families  and  one  Merarite  family  accord- 
ing to  1  Ch.  261-19.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  nsinon  can  mean  '  to  keep  the  door. '  '  To  keep 
the  threshold '  would  be  more  plausible.  Baudissin 
( Priesterthum ,  260 )  conjectures  that  in  the  pre-exilic 
time  to  which  he  refers  Ps.  84,  there  may  have  been 
subordinate  keepers  in  addition  to  the  three  distinguished 
keepers  of  the  threshold  (2  K.  25 18,  EV  wrongly '  door ' ). 
Certainly  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  threshhold  cannot 
have  existed  in  post-exilic  times  (cp  Baudissin,  op.  cit. 
218/.),  to  which  Ps.  S4  is  most  reasonably  assigned. 
Another  suggested  meaning  is  'to  lie  at  the  threshold' 
(from  rp,  'threshold').  A  layman — and  for  laymen  on 
pilgrimage  Ps.  84  is  supposed  to  have  been  written — ■ 
could  not  set  foot  in  the  temple  (Ba. ).  (55  gives  irapa- 
piirTeiadaf.,  Jer.  abiectus  esse.  There  are  other  obscurities 
in  the  verse  which  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  text  with  a  view  to  its  amendment  (cp  Ch. 
Ps.&,  ad  he). 

The  classing  of  the  doorkeepers  under  the  heads  Korah  and 
Merari  mentioned  above  represents  a  middle  stage  of  develop- 
ment. At  an  earlier  period  they  were  kept  distinct  from  the 
singers,  the  Nethinim,  and  the  Levites  ;  and  last  of  all  they 
became  thoroughly  Levitised,  and  included  among  the  Korahites 
and  Merarites  ;  see  Genealogies  i. ,  §  7  (ii.).  For  the  post-exilic 
'families'  of  the  porters,  see  especially  Ezra  2  42  Neh.  745,  and 
note  that  some  of  the  names  which  appear  there  are  elsewhere 
those  of  individuals;  cp  iCh.  H17  Neh.  11  19  (add  also  Neh. 
1225,  on  which  see  Mattaniah,  2).  Originally,  however,  they 
were  doubtless  place-names  or  clan-names,  and  elsewhere  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Dl^Crti  the  word  rendered  in  EV  '  porters,* 
is  a  corruption  of  an  ethnic  name,  most  probably  of  D'l^Nri, 
'the  Asshurites'  (=Geshurites,  see  Geshur,  2),  parallel  in  Ezra 
2  Neh.  8  to  C'lSt,  'the  Levites,'  and  D1  J  71:1.1,  a  distortion  of 
Q,?fJ,**5.  '  the  Ethanites  '  (Che.). 

POSIDONIUS  (ttoci^nion  [A],  -iAon-  TV*]. 
-eiAtoNH  [Va]),  one  of  Nicanor's  ambassadors  to  Judas 
the  Maccabee  in  161  B.C.  (2  Mace.  14i9). 

POSSESSION,  DEMONIACAL.     See  Demons. 

POSTS.  The  word  is  D"1  V"J.  rdszm,2  literally  '  runners.' 
The  passages  in  which  '  posts  '  or  '  state-messengers ' 
are  really  referred  to  are  Jer.  51 31  {5iu)kojp,  currens), 
2  Ch.  306  10  (tp^x^jv,  cursor),  Esth.  3 13  15  ({3i(3\ia(p6pQS , 

1  A  fern.  niJfB'  (n)  is  to  be  read  with  <&  and  most  modern 
critics.     For  female  doorkeepers  cp  also  Acts  12  13. 

2  [At  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  the  same  word  as  that  rendered 
'  guard  '  by  EV  in  2  K.  10  25  11 6,  and  by  RV  in  1  S.  ^  17  (AV 
'  footmen  ').  It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
raszjn  in  these  passages  is  a  mutilated  form  of  sarephathim 
(Zarephathites).  which  occurs  side  by  side  with  »nSs  (Pelethites), 
just  as  *iD  (RV  Carites)  stands  side  by  side  with  71*0  (Chere- 
thites).  That  '  Cherethites  '  and  '  Pelethites '  are  but  conjectur- 
ally  vocalised  corrupt  forms  of '  Rehobothites '  (712111)  and  '  Zare- 
phathites' (TiEia)  is  maintained  elsewhere  (see  Pelethites). 
In  2  K.  10  25  we  can  still  detect  a  gloss  on  c^n  (rasim),  which 
asserts  its  equivalence  to  DTlE'1"")  (in  MT  Pehstim),  which  again 
is  most  probably  a  corruption  of  CTtDlSi  Sarephathim  (or  DTIinSi 
ParesathTm 7).  (For  owhwhl  C'^s  read  [dtiE'Sb^I  D^lS  or 
DTiSii^)-  The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  ^nyn  'nr^Si  (T  S.  17 
26  36),  where  S-u?n  ('SnDPIIm)  represents  a  gloss  on  TiC'^Dn.  See 
Crit.  Bib.  We  must  also  keep  out  of  our  list  of  words  for 
'post'  the  corrupt  word  v-\  in  Job 9  25  (Spojxeu's,  cursor),  for, 
probably,  we  have  in  the  true  text  the  first  of  three  comparisons 
of  Job's  fleeting  days  to  swiftly-flying  birds  (see  Ossifrage), — 
t.  k.  c] 
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cursor),  81014  (lirwete,  veredarius).  In  Esther  the 
reference  is  no  doubt  to  the  system  of  posts  said  to  have 
been  first  devised  by  Cyrus  the  Great  (Xen.  Cyrop.  86 
17/).  According  to  Herodotus  (898)  '  nothing  mortal 
travels  so  fast  as  the  Persian  messengers. '  .    '  The 

Persians  give  this  system  of  riding  post  the  name  of 
ayyapijiov.'  The  &yyapoi  had  authority  to  press  into 
their  service  men,  horses,  or  anything  that  might  serve 
to  hasten  their  journey.  Hence  the  verb  dyyapeiu,  'to 
compel,'  in  NT  (Mt.  541  2732  Mk  152i),  and  the  NnjJN 
(dyyapeia)  of  the  Talmud.  The  etymology  of  ttyyapos 
is  disputed.  Andreas  (in  Marti's  glossary)  explains  it 
'express  messenger'  [Eilbotc),  and  connects  it  (tike 
Bibl.  Aram,  r-uk,  Heb.  rrux)  with  Middle  Iranian 
kangert,  etc.,  new  Pers.  atrgara.  'narrative,  report.' 
But  niJK  is  no  doubt  =  Ass.  egirtii  (see  Epistolary 
Liikkature,  §  5),  and  rgir/u  is  certainly  not  a  Persian 
loan-word.  The  reverse  process  is  much  more  in- 
telligible; i.e. ,  &y-yapos  is  of  Assyrian  origin.  Jensen,1 
however,  leaves  egirtu  (  sSjn,  to  pay)  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  derives  dyyapos  from  Ass.  and  Bab.  agru 
(  \/"Un),  one  engaged,  or  pressed,  for  service. 

Jensen  argues  that  the  etymology  is  excellent  in  itself,  and 
also  that  its  synonyms  dcncarfijjs,  aa-yoivSrjs  (affrdi'Sij?),  and  berld 
(cp' veredarius '?)can  be  satisfactorily  explained  only  from  Baby- 
lonian ;  cp  also  Rawlinson's  note  on  Herod.  S98. 

POT.  Fori.  "CD,  sir;  2.  1T&,  pdn'ir;  3.  1)1,  dud; 
4-  nnSp,  kalldhath,  see  Gkiking,  §  5,  i.  a,  c,  d,  e;  also  ib,  §  2 
for  diid,  and  Potterv,  §  3  [6]  for  pdrfir. 

For  5.  cir-  k'lidyiiu,  see  Cooking,  §  4. 

6-  "PCX-  '*■"'<£  t-  k-  "t  2t),  is  used  of  the  widow's  '  pot  of  oil ' ; 
but  -i~x  (\  '-:^1  can  hardly  mean  '  pot '  (tPHAt  £,  dAet't^o/xat ;  ©r, 
ayyetor.  bat  with  o  aAety.  at  end  of  verse),  qh  may  come  from 
the  preceding  DN.  We  expect  ~S.  pak  (see  Box,  1),  which 
Klostermann  restores. 

7.  rosjs,  sins/netAi  (Ex.  16  33,  if  correct),  of  the  pot  of  manna, 
containing  a  homer  (ord/ip os ;  Pesh.  NODp ;  Onk.  n'm1^).  © 
makes  it  a  golden  pot  (rrra.p.vov  xpvtrovr)  ;  cp  Heb.  9  4. 

8.  e'33,  gdbia.     See  Cur,  Meals,  §  12,  and  Potterv. 

9-   Cn^r.  sepiuittayim  (Ps.  !iS  13  [14]).      See  Sheepfolds. 

10.  nsy.  'esc/'  (J".  22  2Sf),  AV  '  idol '  (cp  Idol,  §  I  i),  RV 
'vessel'  U'^i'V,   to  fashion),   RVmg.   'pot';    see  Pottery,  §  3 

11.  r^.«.  masrepk  (Prov.  IT  3  27  21).     See  Metal  Work. 

12.  {TTdfLvos  (Heb.  9  4).     See  above,  6. 

13.  £e'o-nj?  (Mk.  74);  Lat.  sextarius.  See  Weights  and 
MhAsUkus. 

See  also  Purification  (' waterpots,'  Jn.  2  6yC),  Washpot. 

POTIPHAR  (la^pia;  TTETecppHC  [ADEL],  see 
below  ;  Putiphar),  a  high  Egyptian  official,  the  master 
of  Joseph,  Gen.  39i/i  The  name  is  evidently  only  a 
shorter  writing  of  Potiphera  with  which  it  is  identified 
by  6.  On  the  Egyptian  etymology  see  Potiphera. 
The  position  of  Potiphar  is  described  first  as  D'nD  [saris] 
of  Pharaoh.  This  word  means  'eunuch'  (<S,  Vg. ),  as 
well  as  'court-official,'  (thus  Tg.  Onk.  nti),  the  most 
important  offices  having  been  in  the  Ancient  Orient  (cp 
especially  Assyria)  in  the  hand  of  royal  slaves  who  were 
often  eunuchs  (cp  Eunuch).  The  fact  of  Potiphar's 
being  married  decides  against  the  translation  '  eunuch. '  2 
It  has  to  be  mentioned  that  the  word  was  known  also 
to  the  later  Egyptians  in  the  non-sexual  sense.  In  two 
rock  inscriptions  in  the  valley  Hamamat,  Persian  officers 
are  called  :  '  srys  of  Persia,'  where,  evidently,  it  means 
'official.'  See  Egypt,  §  29,  on  the  fact  that  no  repre- 
sentation or  mention  of  eunuchs  has  been  found,  so  far, 
in  Egypt,  although  it  must  be  presupposed  that  the 
Egyptians  knew  eunuchs  at  least  by  contact  with  the 
neighbouring  nations.  The  chief  title  of  Potiphar  was 
'chief  of  the  cooks  '  (dthdh  if).  Thus  it  is  correctly 
rendered  by  ®  (apxtfJ-Ayetpos).  The  attempt  to  explain 
the  title  as  '  chief  of  the  executioners '  (already  Onk. 
Syr. )  might  be  supported  by  the  imprisonment  (Gen. 

See  P.  Horn,  Grundriss  d.  Neupersischen  Ktymologie 
(Strassburg,  1893),  28254. 

Exceptional  cases  of  eunuchs  having  wives  will  not  alter  the 
rule.  See  Ebers,  JEgypten  und  die  Biicher  Mosis,  299  (who 
still  retained  the  error  of  the  early  Egyptologists  who  saw 
eunuchs  in  representations  of  fat  old  men). 
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392o/ )  at  the  command  of  Potiphar,  but  has  no  lexico- 
graphic authority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inmates  of 
the  prison — viz. ,  the  baker  and  the  butler  or  cup-bearer 
decide  for  the  first  interpretation  of  the  title.  Is  the 
superintendent  of  the  royal  kitchen  and  wine-cellar  in- 
tended ?  The  inclusion  of  the  cup-bearer  under  his 
authority  might  point  to  such  an  extended  sphere.  At 
any  rate,  the  office  would  include  the  command  over  a 
host  of  officials  and  slaves  so  large  that  the  holder  might 
well  have  a  prison  of  his  own.  For  the  interpretation 
that  no  private  prison  is  meant  but  the  general  royal 
prison,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  office  of  cup-bearer 
was  higher  in  rank,  at  least  in  dynasties  19  and  20,  and 
could  not  well  come  under  the  authority  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  kitchen,  so  that  Joseph's  meeting  the 
two  royal  officials  in  that  prison  would  be  accidental 
rather  than  due  to  Potiphar's  position.  It  is  not  easy 
to  find  a  corresponding  office  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions. 
The  office  of  the  '  scribe  of  the  royal  table '  {s/i  wdh) 
who  had  to  register  the  expenses,  was  usually  different 
from  that  of  the  mr-st  '  superintendent  of  the  kitchen,' 
and  this  one  from  that  of  the  '  superintendent  of  the 
brewery'  (mr-iabt),  etc.  If  the  words  of  Genesis  be 
taken  literally,  the  second  office  would  be  meant.  We 
do  not,  however,  know  the  court  and  its  officers  sufficiently 
well  in  all  periods  to  be  able  to  deny  the  possibility  that 
all  those  offices  may  once  have  been  united  in  one  person. 

w.  M.  M. 

POTIPHERA,  RV,  AV  POTIPHERAH  (infi'tO'lB, 
TTeTpetpH  [A],  rreTecppH  [EL],  see  below),  an 
Egyptian  priest  of  On-Heliopolis  whose  daughter  was 
married  to  Joseph  by  Pharaoh  (Gen.  41 45  50  462of). 
On  the  fame  of  the  learned  priests  of  On  and  on 
that  ancient  city  see  On.  The  name  Potiphera  is  of 
great  importance,  allowing  us  to  recognise  its  Egyptian 
etymology  and  to  use  it  for  criticism  of  the  documents 
of  the  Pentateuch  reporting  the  story  of  Joseph. 

The  consonants  of  the  Hebrewtraditions  are  a  faultless 
rendering  of  the  Egyptian  name  p[']-edy[uy-p[']-Pe,2 
'  the  one  whom  the  sun-god  has  given ' ;  cp  Greek 
Heliodorus.  In  later  pronunciation  Pedep{h)re  ;  cp 
the  rendering  JlerecppTj  in  <§EL.  The  Greek  version 
treats  the  name  Potiphar  as  identical,  and  transliterates 
it,  consequently,  in  the  same  way.  This  is,  un- 
doubtedly, correct.  See  for  the  many  similar  names 
Lieblein,  Diet,  of  Hierogl.  Names,  1056  (the  biblical 
name,  however,  which  points  to  the  local  cult  of  Helio- 
polis-On  is  not  given  there).  Names  of  the  same  form, 
'  given  by  god  X  '  are,  e.g. ,  the  Egyptian  prince  Pedu- 
baste(t)  whose  name  Asur-bani-pal  renders  Putubasti, 
Pedam(m)tin,  which,  on  a  bilingual  sarcophagus  (in 
Turin),  is  Hellenised  as  'A|U|UaWos,  Pcdcsct,  in  Greek 
nencris ;  n>To<ripis,  etc.  On  the  question  of  the  antiquity^ 
of  these  formations  of  names3  see  the  discussion  in  ZA 
30  (1892)  49/.  There  is  no  doubt  about  their  rather 
recent  use.  No  example  from  the  Mosaic  time  can  be 
furnished  as  yet,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
certain  examples  occur  before  the  time  of  dyn.  22— 
i.e. ,  before  950  B.C.  In  the  discussion  referred  to  (ZA, 
1892)  it  is  claimed  that  such  names  become  frequent 
only  after  700  B.C.,  and  that  the  writer  of  Joseph's  life 
(E  or  E2)  who  adduces  the  name  Pedephre'  as  belong- 
ing to  two  persons  is,  therefore,  to  be  placed  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  (cp  Joseph,  §  4,  col.  2588/.). 
Our  material  is  not  exhaustive  enough  to  allow  such 

»  The  ujiv  is  later  always  omitted.  Of  course,  the  name  can 
be  written  in  various  other  ways,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of 
hieroglyphic  signs  which  may  be  interchanged.  Notice  that  the 
Egyptian  d  sounded  to  the  Semites  always  nearer  t  than  d. 


'^V^?» 


Correctly  compared  first  by  RoselHni,  Monumenti  Storici, 
text  i.,  117  (Ebers,  Aegypten  und  die  Biicher  Mosis,  296). 
Champollion,  Systeme  Hierogl,  had  come  near  the  truth  in 
assuming  '  the  one  who  belongs  (et[e]  for  earlier  ente)  to  the  sun ' ; 
but  no  similar  name  can  be  found.     See  also  col.  3728,  n.  3. 
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exact  statements.  At  any  rate,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  a  writer  of  the  period  before  1000 
B.C.,  the  name  could  not  appear  as  of  characteristic 
frequency  among  the  Egyptians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  transcription  with  q  and  y  gives  a  good,  archaic 
impression,  and  would  militate  against  too  extravagant 
attempts  at  bringing  clown  the  date.  w.  m.  m. 

POTSHERDS,    GATE    OF    (IVD-inn    Tl't',     Kr.  ; 
niDinn  ".",    Kt. ),  Jer.  192f.     See  Jerusalem,  §  24  ; 

Cp  I'UTTEKY,    §  7. 

POTTAGE    (TU,    Gen.  2029  ;     ey£M4,    Bel.    and 
Drag.  33).     See  Food,  §  4  (1),  and  Lentiles. 

POTTER'S  FIELD  (ton  ArpoN  toy  Kep&Mecoc), 

Mt,  27  7.     See  Aceldama. 

POTTERY.     Though  the  art  of  pottery  was  presum- 
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Fig.  1. — 'Amorite'  or  pre -Israelite  pottery:  before  1500  B.C. 
(From  Bliss,  Mound  of  Many  Cities.  1.  no.  83  ;  2.  no.  C2  ; 
4.  no.  93.     All  handmade,  with  simple  incised  ornament.) 

ably  known    to    the    Israelites  from    an    early  period, 
references  in  Hebrew  literature  to  the  manu- 


1.  Intro- 
duction. 


facture  and  use  of  earthen  vessels  arc  rare, 

The 


and   for   the   most    part   ambiguous, 
ample  vocabulary  of   names    for  vessels  is 
derived    mainly  from    roots    descriptive  of 
their  forms  or  uses,  not  of  their  material  ;        K 
and    more    than    once    (Is.  30i4   Jer.  4812        \ 
Lam.  42)    an   express  reference   to  earthen         : 
vessels    is  attached    to    words    which    pro- 
perly   mean    vessels    of    skin.        Probably 
the  earliest  express  reference,  though  valuer 
phrases  occur  hi  the  Hexateuch,  is  2  S.  1 7  ?3, 
where,  in  a  list  of  supplies,  earthen  vessels 
accompany    (wooden)    beds    and     (brazen) 
basons  (cp  the  similar  classification,  Mk.  7  4, 

fiaTTTLafAOVS    TTOTypLoiV    Kdl    %€(TTU)V    K0.1    Xa^" 

ictttiv).  It  is  only  in  prophetical  literature 
that  allusions  to  the  manufacture  and  char- 
acteristics of  pottery  become  at  all  frequent. 
This  all  corresponds  with  what  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

2.  In  Egypt    ln  Egypt'.  "  is  trfue'  p°'- 

and  Palestine.  ter?  "as  ™.  use  fr°m  the 
pre  -  dynastic  period  on- 
wards ;  and  wheel-made  vessels,  from  the 
time  of  the  fourth  dynasty — though  hand- 
made fabrics  survived  to  a  much  later  date.1 

Into  Palestine  the  use  of  the  potter's 
wheel  seems  not  to  have  been  introduced 
until  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian 
dynasty,  and  then  probably  from  Egypt. 
A  variety,  however,  of  hand-made  fabrics 
for  the  most  part  rude  though  characteristic, 
and  occasionally  later  of  some  elegance, 
were  in  use  among  the  pre-Israelite  popu- 
lations, and  persisted  among  these  and 
their  conquerors  after  the  introduction  of  the  wheel. 

The  whole  series  of  Palestinian  pottery  has  been 
fully  illustrated  by  excavations  at  Tell-el-Hesy,2  the 
probable  site  of  Lachish  [g.v.]. 

1  E.g.,  eighteenth  dynasty,  see  Leps.  Denk?n.2j\a\  Wilk. 
Anc.  Eg.  3  164. 

2  Flinders  Petrie,  Tell-el-Hesy (1891);  Bliss,  Mound  of  Many 
Cities  1894).  Cp  also  the  'finds'  at  Tell  Zakariya  (I'EI\\ 
iSqq,  pp.  102  ff.,  1900,  p.  11  Jf>}\  Tell  es-Safieh  (ib.  i3qo.  pp. 
3247?!);  Tell  Sandahannah  (id.  iqoo,  pp.  3197^),  and  'lull  ej- 
Jmkuluh  (//>.  iqoo,  pp.  199  j£);  the  examples  from  Jerusalem 
(Blix~,  and  I  >ickie,  Excavations  at  Jerusalem  [1898],  p.  261, 
pi.  25,  Warren  and  Wilson,  Reco-very  of  Jerusalem  [1871],  pp. 
472  7^).  and  those  figured  in  Per.  Chip.,  Art  in  Sardinia, 
Judcpa,  etc.,  1  351,  fig.  235^ 
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Fig.  2.  —  '  Phoenician  '  or  proto-Israelite  pottery  :  1500-1000  B.C. 

Scale  about  fa. 
(From  Petrie,  Tell  el-Hesy.     1.  no.  124 ;  2.  no.  137  ;  3.  no.  125  ; 

4.  no.   115  [occurs  also  in  Mycensean  Cyprus  and  in  18th 

dyn.   Egypt];    5.  no.  141    [occurs  as  no.  4];     6.  no.    no. 

Almost  all  handmade,  without  ornament :  the  forms  often 

imitated  from  leathern  vessels.) 


Fig.  3. — 'Jewish'  pottery:  1000-500  B.C.:  scale  about  fa. 
(From  Petrie,  Tell  el-Hesy.      1.  no.  201  [with  owner's  mark,  «]; 
2.  no.  192  ;  3.  no.  202  ;  4.  no.  187  ;  5.  no.   198  ;   6.  no.  218, 
7.  no.  219.     Often  wheel-made  :  the  forms  analogous  to  the 
contemporary  pottery  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Carthage.) 


Fig.  4. — Typical  Hellenistic  and  Graeco-Roman  pottery. 


Fig.  5. — Painted  pottery  showing  Cypriote  influence. 

Bliss,  Mound  oj  Many  Cities,  no.  106.  buff  clay,  red  and 
black  pigment,  wheel-made,  resembles  Cypriote  style  ;  800- 
500  n.c. :  2.  Petrie,  Tell-el-Hesy,  no.  157.  bottom  view  of 
bowl,  like  3  ;  dark  clay,  white  slip,  black  pigment ;  hand- 
made ;  common  in  Cyprus,  1500-1000  b.c:  3.  Bliss,  Mound 
of  Many  Cities,  no.  181,  bowl  like  2.) 
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On  this  site  occur  :  (i)  early,  rude,  and  apparently  indigenous 
fabrics,  all  handmade,  which  have  been  provisionally  described 
as  '  Amorite  *  (fig.  i) ;  (2)  some  characteristic  varieties  of  the 
fabrics  which  have  been  described  as  '  Phoenician^  from  their 
frequency  in  Cyprus,  and  in  foreign  settlements  in  Egypt  of 
eighteenth  dynasty  date.  They  occur  also  occasionally  on  the 
less  known  Syrian  mainland  (fig.  2) ;  (3)  imitations,  clumsy  and 
barbaric,  of  the  Phoenician  fabrics  above  mentioned,  which  have 
been  regarded  as  very  probably  'Jewish,'  since  examples  of 
the  same  style  recur  on  a  number  of  sites  in  Jewish  territory. 
But  few  of  these  scattered  examples  are  from  undisturbed  sites, 
and  none  are  of '  accurately  determinable  date  (lie;.  3).  In  the 
chronological  series,  as  indicated  at  Tcll-el-ll^sy,  their  upper 
limit  approximately  coincides  with  that  of  the'  Israelite  occupa- 
tion of  Palestine  ;  the  lower  is  more  va^ue,  for  the  native  forms 
are  gradually  modified  and  give  place  in  the  third  and  second 
centuries  B.C.  to  (4)  degenerate  Hellenistic  forms,  which  have 
persisted  almost  without  change  to  the  present  time  (fig.  4). 

Painted  decoration  was  very  rarely  applied  to  pottery 
either  in  Phoenicia,  or  in  any  other  part  of  non-Hellenic 
Asia ;  and,  when  it  occurs,  may  generally  be  referred  either 
to  Egyptian  or  to  ^Egean  influence.  One  imperfect  vase 
from  Jerusalem  (fig.  6  1),  like  amodern  Egyptian  gulleh, 
found  only  4-6  metres  {19  ft. )  deep  in  the  Muristan  (Re- 
covery of  Jerusalem  t  p.  478/,  Per. -Chip.  op.  cit.  1355, 
fig.  244/.),  and  a  few  fragments  found  near  Barclay's 
Gate  and  the Genneth  Gate  (Louvre  ;  Pottier,  Catalogue 
des  Vases,  92;  Per. -Chip.,  op.  cit.  1356/,  fig.  246-8), 
and  fragments  from  Tekoa  (Brit.  Mus. )  and  from  Moab 
(Brit.  Mus.  A,  1676-77,  cp  H.  de  Villefosse,  Notice  des 
Mon.  Phin.  du  Louvre,  no.  7)  seem  to  be  influenced  by 
the  geometrical  style  of  Cyprus  ;  but  their  date  is  quite 


Fig.  6. — Painted  pottery  showing  ^Egean  influence. 
(1.  Jerusalem  (Muristan),  Wilson  and  Warren,  Recovery  of 
Jerusalem,  478,  geometrical  ornament :  2.  Tell  Zakariya, 
PEFQ,  1900,  p.  13,  pi.  iii.  1,  >Egean  form  and  painted 
ornament:  3.  Tell  es  Safieh,  ib.  1899,  p.  314,  pi.  ii.,  native 
copy  of  iEgean  form  and  spiraliform  ornament ;  on  front,  a 
bird  like  Fig.  5  1  above ;  buff  clay,  red  and  black  paint : 
4.  Tell-el-Hesy,  Bliss,  op.  cit.  no.  179,  native  copy  of 
characteristic  ^Egean  (Mycenaean)  form,  unpainted.) 

uncertain,  and  similar  fragments,  found  in  Malta  (Valetta 
Museum)  seem  to  be  of  mediaeval  Arab  fabric.  Other 
fragments  from  er-R'mali  (Louvre,  H.  de  Villefosse, 
Notice  des  Mon.  Phin.  no.  81)  have  the  characteristic 
(7th-5th  cent.  B.C.)  Cypriote  ornament  of  concentric 
circles,  which  occurs  also  at  Kuyunjik  on  imported — 
probably  Levantine — pottery  (Brit.  Mus.  NH,  18,  28). 
At  Tell-el-Hesy,  painted  pottery  of  quasi-Cypriote  forms 
(fig.  5  1),  together  with  the  *  painted  Phoenician'  bowls 
(which  are  probably  actually  Cypriote),  begins  to  appear 
about  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (figs.  52,  53)  ; 
but  none  of  the  'Jewish'  types  are  painted  (fig.  3). 
Clear  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Mycensean  civilisa- 
tion, probably  introduced  by  the  seafaring  raiders  who 
harried  the  Levant,  appear  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties  of  Egypt.  (See  Philistines, 
%tff.)     But  this  phase  was  short-lived.1 

In  a  nomadic  state,  the  use  of  brittle  earthenware 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
3  Hphr**      transport.      Its  place  is  taken  by  vessels  of 

'terms       leather,  wood,  and  gourds,  and  by  metallic 
utensils  where  commercial  intercourse  per- 
mits.    Such  pottery  as  there  is  in  such  circumstances  is 
either  very  rude  and  temporary,  or  is  imported  and  pre- 
served as  a  luxury.2 

Thus  among  the  Israelites,  three  words  for  vessels, 
nebel (nibel),  hemeth,  nod,  besides  'ob,  Job  32 19,  properly 

1  Cp  Welch,  'The  Influence  of  JEgean  Civilisation  on  South 
Palestine'  in  PEFQ,  1900,  pp.  342^  The  pottery  in  question 
was  found  at  Tell  el-Hesy  (Petrie,  I.e.,  figs.  46,  145,  164-7  I 
Bliss,  I.e.,  fig.  i79);  Tell  es-Safieh  (.PEFQ,  1899,  p.  314),  and 
Tell  Zakariya  (ib.  igoo,  pp.  n-13). 

2  Niebuhr,  Voy.  1  188;  Eenzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  214. 
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denote  vessels  of  skin  (see  Bottle,  §  1),  whilst  in  the 
accounts  both  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  the  temple  the 
great  majority,  if  not  all  the  sacred  vessels  were  of 
metal  (Ex.  383  1  K.745  IO2  2  Ch.  4 16  92o35i3),  and  so 
at  the  same  time  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  more  durable, 
and  less  liable  to  contract  pollution  (Lev.  QzZJf.).  For 
minor  sacrificial  purposes  earthen  vessels  are  specified 
more  than  once  in  the  Levitical  code  (Nu.  517  Lev. 
621  I4550). 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  in  all  the  versions, 
the  words  for  vessels  of  pottery  and  other  materials  are 
rendered  for  the  most  part  quite  at  random.  Least  of 
all,  either  in  AV  or  RV,  is  the  key-word  '  pot  *  confined 
to  earthenware  ;  it  includes  vessels  of  wickerwork,  skin, 
and  metal.  With  this  qualification,  the  following  out- 
line gives  the  forms  and  uses  of  pottery  which  are 
expressly  mentioned  in  Hebrew  literature. 

1  "13,  kad  (v'heave  ?  draw  water,  vSpta,  A V  '  pitcher  ' ;  Gen. 
24  14  Judg.  7  16  Eccles.12  6,  Kafios,  cadus ;  AV  'barrel';  1  K. 
17  12  18  33)  is  a  capacious  vessel  large  enough  to  conceal  a  lighted 
torch,  Judg.  7  16 ;  cp  Mt.  5  15,  or  to  serve  as  a  meal  tub,  1  K. 
17  12^  (see  Robinson  Lees,  Village  Life  in  Palestine,  1897, 
frontispiece).  It  was  commonly  used  for  carrying  water,  Gen. 
24 14  Eccles.  12  6  1  K.  18  33  ;  cp  v&pia,  Jn.  4  28,  and  was  borne  on 
the  shoulder,  Gen.  24  14.     See  Cooking,  §  2. 

-.  p3p3t  bakbuk,  see  Bottle,  §  2  (a),  Cruse,  *. 

3.  -IS,  pak  (-\/drop,  tfweos  [lentil];  lenticula,  EV'vial,';  1  S. 
10 1  ;  AV  '  box,'  2  K.  9  1  3)  is  a  lenticular  flask  or  pilgrim  bottle, 
with  a  narrow  neck  between  small  handles  for  suspension.  The 
form  is  derived  from  a  leathern  prototype,  and  is  common  in 
'  Phoenician '  and  '  Jewish '  fabrics  of  pottery,  see  fig.  2,  3JI 

4-  y^J,  gdbia  (\Aound  ;  nepafitov,  scyphus,  AV  '  bowl '  Jer. 
35  5)  is  a  large  round  bowl  from  which  wine  could  be  served  out 
into  cups.  In  Jer.  35  5  it  is  probably  of  clay  ((&)  ;  but  the  same 
word  is  used  Gen.  44  2  for  the  '  divining  cup '  of  Joseph,  which 
is  expressly  of  silver  (cp  Divination,  §  3  [3]),  though  late 
Chaldsean  bowls  with  magic  inscriptions,  in  Brit.  Mus.,  are  of 
clay.     See  Meals,  §  12. 

5.  D13>  kos  (-\/contain  ;  iro-nipiov,  calix,  AV  'cup'  freq.)  is 
frequently  used  for  a  drinking-cup.  Such  cups  were  often  of 
metal ;  but  for  common  purposes  clay  was  in  use  at  all  periods. 
In  Mk.  7  4  Tronjpt'a  are  distinguished  from  feord  (wooden)  and 
yaAKia  (bronze)  vessels,  and  are  presumably  of  clay  ;  cp  «epa/xtof 
i/Sai-os,  Mk.  14 13  Lk.  22  10,  and  Is.  30 14.     See  Meals,  §  12. 

6.  "IVIS,  pdriir  (\/be  hot;  xvTP*i  ollat  'pot'  AV  Nu.  lis 
Judg.  619  1  S.  2 14  Joel  2  6)  seems  always  to  represent  the 
common  clay  cooking-pot,  and  is  repeatedly  distinguished  from 
the  metallic  cauldron.     Cp  Cooking,  §  5  (i.^). 

7.  1^3,  kur  (v'cook,  Kafjuvos,  caminus,  Prov.  173  27  21  Is. 
48 10  Ecclus.25,  fornax  Dt.  4  20  1K.851  Jer.  II4  Ezek. 
22182022)  is  the  earthen  crucible  or  melting  pot  of  the  metal- 
lurgist (Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.) ;  but  in  Lev.  11 35  the  dual,  lit.  '  pair  of 
crucibles,'  is  explained  by  Jewish  commentators  as  'a  pot  with 
its  cover';  ®  xUTP°Tr0^e*  indicates  a  clay  tripod,  such  as  is 
occasionally  found  ;  hence  EV  '  range  for  pots,'  mg.  '  stewpan  ' ; 
in  any  case  the  utensil  was  of  clay,  as  it  was  to  be  destroyed 
by  breaking  in  pieces.     Cp  Furnace,  §  1  (2). 

For  8.  nnDS,  sappdhath,  and  9.  flTl?*,  selohith,  see 
Cruse,  r,  3. 

10.  3%]},  'iseb,  Jer.  2228(with  nafthus,  '  broken  vessel '  [RVniff., 
'pot,'  AV  'idol';  <r*«vos,  vas  fictile\;  cp  Idol,  §  ib).  The 
allusion  is  probably  to  a  broken  terra-cotta  figurine,  a  piece  of 
modelled  clay,  cheap  and  fragile  [cp  below,  §  5  (2)]. 

Besides  the  express  terms  already  mentioned,  earthen 

_  ,  ,       ,      vessels,  kile  hires  \\tr\r\"h^\  of  undefined 
4.  Potsherds.  „  "        ,    •■■■    ■:-'    . 

form  are  recorded  as  being  in  use  : — 

1 .  For  ritual  purposes  ( Nu.  5 17  Lev.  4  5  50). 

2.  For  cooking,  frequently — e.g. ,  Lev.  628  [21],  where 
it  is  clear  that  they  are  of  unglazed  clay,  and  conse- 
quently absorbent  of  contamination;  cp  Ezek.  246, 
where  the  metaphor  is  from  cooking,  and  '  rust '  of  AV, 
should  be  'scum.'  Cp  Lev.  11 35  AV,  '  range  for  pots,' 
above  {§  3  7) ;  and  Is.  30 14.     Cp  Cooking,  §  5. 

3.  To  preserve  documents,  Jer.  32 14;  cp  buried 
treasure,  2  Cor.  47,  which  is  frequently  found  thus  pro- 
tected. 

The  word  hire's  (v" scratch,'  oarpaKW,  testa,  vas  Jictile)  is 
used  of  a  whole  vessel,  Prov.  26  23  and  as  adj.  Lev.  621  11 33 
14  5  50  15  12,  as  well  as  of  broken  pottery  ;  as  a  ladle,  Is.  30  14 ; 
as  an  extemporised  brazier,  ib,,  cp  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the. 
Book,  522  (1868);  or,  on  account  of  the  sharpness  of  its  broken 
edges,  as  a  scraper,  Job  2  8. 
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All  these  makeshifts  may  be  commonly  observed  still 
in  the  East. 

4.  To  these  we  may  add  the  making  of  concrete 
(mod.  Ar.  homrah ;  cp  nDn.  hasaph,  Dan.  233  ff.t 
6<TTpa,K0v,  fictilis,  testa ;  EV  '  clay,'  see  §  6  below). 
For  this  purpose  broken  potsherds  are  finely  pounded 
and  mixed  with  lime  (cp  Roman  opus  Signinum).  It 
is  as  if  for  this  purpose  that  Jeremiah  is  directed  to 
shatter  the  'potter's  vessel'  in  Jer.  19i-n,  and  the 
process  may  still  be  seen  on  the  same  spot  outside  the 
city(Nea1,  Palestine  Explored,  ii6j^  [1882]). 

Proverbially,  mention  is  made,  especially  in  the  later 
books,  of 

j..   The  plasticity  and  passivity  of  clay  in  the  hands 

6.  Proverbial 


references. 


of  the  potter  ;  frequently — e.g. ,  Is.  29 16 

459646  Jer.  182_^ 

2.  The  fragility  of  pottery  in  the 
kiln,  Ecclus.  275,  and  in  use;  frequently — e.g.,  Ps.  29 
Eccles.126  Is.  30 14  45  19  Jer.l9i-n  (cp  §  4  [5])  2228 
Rev.  227,  cp  Judg.  7  19/. 

3.  Consequently,  its  small  value — e.g. ,  Lam.  4  2  Zech. 
4 13  AH.  2/9. 

4.  Its  menial  uses — e.g. ,  Ps.  608  2Thess.  220;  but 
not  Ps.  6813  AV  'pots,'  RV  '  sheepfolds '  Che.  Ps.W 
'dunghills'  ;  Ps.  816  AV  'pots,'  RV  'basket,'  though 
the  reference  is,  in  fact,  to  work  in  a  brickfield  ;  see 
below,  §  6. 

5.  Its  dry  and  dusty  texture,  Ps.  22 15. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery  among  the  Israelites  may 
be  outlined  from  the  same  later  sources,  especially  Jer. 
18  1-3  Ecclus.  3832-34. 

Clay  is  usually  ")Cn,  homer;  tttjAo?,  lutum;  */~\'QT\i  'red,*  cp 

"IDn,  hemdr;  a<r<f)a.\TOs,  bitumen;  from  the  frequent  red  colour 

of  pot-clay,  especially  of  the  surface  clays  of  the 

6.    Clay.     Levantine    limestones ;    cp    our    chalk    soil ;    also 

Bibl.-Aram.    N3DH    Cjpn,  Dan.  2  33,  see  §  4  [5]); 

■trq\6s,  lutum;  once  B'tp,  tit;  irtjAoy,  lutum,  Is.  41  25,  which  is 

properly  '  mud '  for  sun-dried  bricks,  Nah.  3  14,  or  merely  '  mire.' 

The  clay  is  kneaded  with  the  feet  to  the  proper 
uniformity  and  consistency  (Wisd.  157  Is.  4I25,  cp 
Nah.  3 14,  where  brickmaking  is  meant,  and  Ecclus. 
3833  AVE-,  '  tempereth  with  his  feet ').  Even  prepared 
clay,  however,  is  liable  to  fail  on  the  wheel  (Jer.  18  4), 
in  which  case  it  can  be  worked  up  afresh  ;  or  in  the 
furnace  (Ecclus.  27s),  in  which  case  it  is  ruined  utterly, 
and  is  cast  aside  among  the  'wasters,'  which  mark  the 
site  of  many  ancient  potteries. 

The  same  clay,  "ipn,  is  also  used  to  receive  the  impress  of  a 
seal  (Jo°38»  cp  Jer.  32  14);  and  for  baked  brick,  r\i3^t  Gen. 
11  3  Is.  459,  cp  Ezek.  4 1.     See  Brick. 

According  to  the  MT  the  bronze  castings  of  king  Solomon 
were  made  in  the  clay  ground  between  Succoth  and  Zeredah,  in 
the  plain  of  Jordan  (2  Ch.  4  17,  iv  to>  Trdxei  -rqs  yyst  in  argillosa 
terra,  cp  1  K.  746).  The  text  is  corrupt  (see  Adam  L); 
hut  the  Jordan  furnishes  a  strong  clay  suitable  for  moulds. 
Cp  Babylonia,  §  15;  Bitumen,  Brick,  Clay,  Seal. 

The  potter   (usually    i^'r,   yoser  ;    Kepafxefis,  figulus, 

plastes ;   */ns\  'mould'  ;  and  not  confined  to  this  kind 

_,  ,,         of  manufacture,   Is.  45718;   also  Bibl. 

7.  I  He  potter.  Aram  ^/M>|  -^  .  figulus,  Dan.  24i) 

sits  at  his  work,  turning  the  wheel  with  his  feet,  and 
modelling  the  clay  revolving  upon  it  with  his  hands 
(Jer.  I83  Ecclus.  3832).  Like  many  other  craftsmen,  the 
potters  in  Jerusalem  appear  to  have  formed  a  hereditary 
guild  of  the  bne  Shelah  {q.v.),  which  is  mentioned  in 
1  Ch.  423  at  the  end  of  an  enumeration  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (see  Gederah,  2). 

_  The  Potter's  Field,  Aceldama  (mod.  Hakl  ed-Damm),  is  tradi- 
tionally situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south 
of  Zion,  where  traces  of  former  potteries  are  still  seen.  The 
furnaces  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  were  proverbial,  and  the  area 
in  question  may  have  extended  as  far  up  the  valley,  and  W.  of 
Zion,  as  the  '  Gate  of  Potsherds '  (Jer.  19  2),  if  not  even  as  far  as 
the  '  Tower  of  the  Furnaces '  (Neh.  3  1 1 12  38).  See  Aceldama. 
The  '  Gate  of  Potsherds '  (Jer.  19  2  Kre,  RVmgr.)  obtained  its 
name  perhaps  from  the  waste  heaps  of  these  potteries  (to  which  it 
offered  direct  access  from  the  city),  perhaps  from  general  refuse 
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heaps,  as  this  Gate  is  probably  identical  with  the  Dung  Gate 
(Neh.  2  13  3  13/),  see  Harsith,  Hinnom  [Valley  of,  &  4  (i)\, 
and  Jerusalem,  §  24,  col.  2423. 

The  wheel  (D'laftn-^y,  dual;   eVi  tCiv  \i6wv  ;   super 
rotam,  Jer.  18 3,  AVmff-  'seats,'  'frames    ;  Tpdxos,  rota, 
»      Ecclus.  3829;     cp    Ex.  I16)    appears 
8.  THe  potter  S    from  the  Hebrew  to  have  bren  origin- 
wneel.  a]ly  of  stonCi  but  was,  perhaps,  also 

later  of  wood.  Two  types  of  wheel,  both  known  in 
antiquity,    and  still   used  _ 

in  the  Levant,  would  suit 
the  biblical  passages. 

1.  That  described  by  Abul- 
walld,  Heb.  Roots,  Lex.  (ed. 
Neubauer,  col.  18),  '  The 
instrument  is  double  [expl. 
the  dual  form]  upon  which 
the  potter  turns  earthen  ves- 
sels. It  consists  of  two  wheels 
of  wood,  like  a  handmill ; 
the  one  is  larger,  which  is 
the  lower  one  ;  the  other  is 
smaller,  and  this  is  the  upper. 
This  instrument  is  called 
'obndyim  "  a  pair  of  stones," 
although  not  made  of  stone, 
becau.se  of  their  being  like  a 
handmill,  which  is  generally 
made  of  stone.'  In  this  (fig. 
7),  which  is  the  old  Egyptian 
type  (Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  3  164 ;  Rosellini,  Moti.  Civ.  PI.  L. ; 
Leps.  Denkm.  2  13  1^  ;  Erman,  Life  in  Anc.  Eg.  457  [figure]1), 
and  persisted  in  the  hast,  though  not  in  N\V.  Africa  (Abulwalid, 
I.e.)  ;  the  lower  'wheel'  is  stationary,  and  serves  merely  as  a 
base  or  pivot  (Benz.  HA  214). 

2.  Both  wheels  revolve  with  the  same  vertical  axle,  to  which 
they  are  fixed  at  some  distance  apart.  The  lower  is  driven  by 
the  feet  of  the  potter  (Ecclus.  38  29)  who  sits  on  a  bench  (cp  the 
interpretation  of  D^DN  in  Ex.  1 16,  and  AV^S-  in  Jer.  18  3)  ;  the 
upper  wheel,  as  before,  supports  the  clay.  This  more  advanced 
type  is  first  depicted  in  Greece  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  (Annali 
dell'  Institute,  1882,  pi.  U,  2  ;  Reinach,  Repert.  d.  I  'uses  Grccs, 
1  346),  and  has  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  many  parts  of  W. 
Asia  (fig.  8).  It  appears  to  be  the  wooden  wheel  of  the  Talmud 
(Po>  clfifaS}  cp  1  K.  7  30  AV  '  wheels,'  properly  trunk  of  a  tree  ; 
•v/TlD,  bar,  cp  ID,  '  stocks,"  Job  13  27  37  n),  and  is  the  common 
type  now,  in  Syria  (Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  521,  at 
Jaffa).  Of  these  alternatives  no.  2  suits  Ecclus.  38  32  better  than 
no.  1,  as  the  wheel  here  is  turned  with  the  feet,  but  no.  1  by  the 
hand,  either  of  the  potter  or  of  an  attendant  (as  in  Harrison's 
work  cited  below,  n.  1)  ;  in  Jer.  18  3  either  interpretation  may 
be  assumed. 

The  kiln  [icafjuvos,  Ecclus.  27  s  3834)  in  which  pottery 
is  baked  is  not  clearly  distinguished  from  the  furnace  of 
the  metallurgist,  or  the  oven  of  the 
baker.  See  Furnace.  The  '  burning 
fiery  furnace '  of  Nebuchadrezzar  seems,  from  its  large 

chamber,  in  which 
four  men  could  walk, 
its  side  door  (dvpd, 
ostium),  and  its 
moderate  normal 

heat,  to  have  been  a 
pot-  or  brick-kiln, 
such  as  David  may 
be  supposed  to  have 
used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  jaSpi 
[maiden ;  trXivdetov, 
Jornax  lateraria,  2  S. 
12  31  ;  cp  Jer.  43  9 
Nah.  3i4).2  On  this 
mode  of  punishment 
seeAHAB,  2  (col.  93), 
Furnace.  The  pot- 
ter's kilns  represented 
on  Egyptian  (Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  299 192  ;  Rosellini, 
A/on.  Civ.  2251;  Leps.  Denkm.  2  126)  and  early  Greek 
monuments  [Ann.  d,   Inst,   1882,  pi.  TJ,  1)  are,  how- 

1  Cp  (in  Greece)  Harrison  and  MacColl,  Creek  J'ase  Paint- 
ings,  9. 

2  But  see  Brick,  §  1,  n.  3  ;  David,  §  n  c.  ii.,  and  especially 


9.  The  kiln. 


Fig.  8. — Potter's  wheel,  turned  by 
the  foot,  showing  the  two  stones. 
Egypt,  Ptolemaic. 
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ever,  on  .*  much  smaller  scale  (fig.  9).  Von  Ihering 
(Evolution  of  the  Aryan,  100,  416)  points  out  the  daily 
necessity  for  public  kilns,  when  business  documents 
were  preserved,  as  in  Babylonia,  on  tablets  of  baked  clay. 

Though  the  name  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  furnace  refers 
to  its  smoke,  a  clear  fire  and  a  clean  kiln  are  essential 
to  the  production  of  fine  pottery,  and  must  be  maintained 
night  and  day  (Ecclus.  38  34V 

The  glazing  in  Ecclus.  38 34  EV  (xplo-fj-a  [B^XA], 
vdpKrua  [B*b],  Unitiovcm)  is  properly  a  smearing  with 
either    slip    or    paint.      Smearing  with 


10.  Glazing 


slip   is  common,    in   Palestine  as    else- 


und  gtIelss 

°        '      where,  on  all  but  the  commonest  sorts 

of  vessels,  but  would  not  call  for  special  remark  in  this 

context.      Smearing  with   paint — especially   paint  of  ? 

warm  red  colour,  smeared  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 

vessel,  and  frequently  polished  by  hand — is  characteristic 

of  the  earlier  'Amorite'  pottery  (§  2)  and  persists  to  a 

late  date.      If  \dpur^a  be  read,  something  of  the  nature 

of  a  pattern  must  be  understood  (§  2). 

Actual  vitrified  glazing  is   rarely,    if  ever,   found  on 

Palestinian  pottery  before   Roman  times.     The   char- 


Fig.q.— Potter's  kiln;  elevation  and  conjectural  section.  Early 
Greek :  the  Egyptian  kiln  is  narrower  and  taller,  and  has 
no  dome. 

acteristic  Egyptian  glazed  faience  was  imitated  in 
Cyprus,  and  perhaps  also  in  Phoenicia,  from  at  least 
the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  kingdom ;  and  glazed 
earthenware  has  been  found  occasionally  on  Jewish 
sites,  but  never  of  certainly  native  fabric,  or  of  clearly 
pre-exilic  date.  The  '  earthen  vessel  overlaid  with 
silver  dross '  of  Prov.  2623  AV  has  been  interpreted  of  a 
crucible,  or  broken  potsherd,  on  which  dross  has  been 
spilt ;  but  the  Hebrew  implies  intentional  '  overlaying  ' 
(cp  1  K.  620),  and  the  use  of  dross  or  slag  as  glaze, 
though  unsubstantiated,  is  not  in  itself  unlikely,  whether 
merely  as  a  tour  deforce,  or  as  a  means  of  imitating  a 
metallic  lustre  like  the  bucchero  nero  of  early  Greece  and 
Italy. 

Glass  [f.v.]  itself  hardly  comes  into  use  in  Palestine  before 
late  Ptolemaic  times,  though  opaque  coloured  glass  was  made  in 
Egypt  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  imitated  in  Cyprus 
and  elsewhere.  For  Palestinian  specimens  of  the  later  transparent 
glass  see  Bliss  and  Dickie,  Excav.  at  Jerus.  362,  and  Per.  -Chip. 
op.  cit.  1  358/  fig.  251/  J.  L.  M. 
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POUND.     1.  Mdni  (H3D;  MNA..  tninaormna),  Ezra 
36g,  etc.     Cp  Maneh,  and  see  Weights  and  Measures. 
2.  AiVpa,  Jn.  12  3  1939.     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

POWDERS  OF  THE  MERCHANT  (^h  np3K ; 
KONIOPTCON  Mypevf  oy  [BNA,  -eyi KOY  N*]p  pulveris 
pi^me/i/ani),  mentioned  along  with  myrrh  and  frankin- 
cense (Cant.  36f).     See  Perfume. 

POWER  OF  GOD  (Acts  8 10),  POWERS  (Rom.  838 
r  Cor.  1624  Eph.  I21).  There  were  many  dvv&ixeis,  or 
angelic  'powers,'  of  the  same  class,  but  of  different 
decrees  ;  Simon  Magus,  however,  passed  as  '  that  power 
of  (kid  which  is  called  cireat'  (RV).  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  take  megale  (fj.eya\r])  as  a  transliteration  of  the 
Samaritan  name  of  the  '  power '  (n^jd  or  <Sjd — i.e. ,  '  he 
who  reveals  'I-1  But  Deissmann  (Bibelstudien,  19,  n.  6) 
quotes  from  a  papyrus  this  invocation,  '  I  invoke  thee 
as  the  greatest  power  which  is  appointed  in  heaven  by 
the  Lord  God."-'     See  Simon  Magus  ;  Angel,  §  1. 

PR-SiTOR.  On  the  Roman  office  of  praetor  (i.e., 
prieitor,  '  he  who  goes  before,'  'a  leader'),  originally  a 
military  title,  and  in  classical  times  a  designation  of  the 
highest  magistrates  in  the  Latin  towns,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  works  of  Marquardt,  Mommsen,  and 
others  ;  a.  compendious  account  will  be  found  in 
J.  G.  Frazer's  article  '  Praetor'  in  Ency.  Brit.W  19655/. 
In  Actsl62o2225  for  arparriyot  (RV  'magistrates') 
RVm£-  has  '  Gk.  praetors. '  The  meaning  of  this  note 
is  that  ffrparriyol,  the  Greek  name  for  the  highest 
magistrates  in  a  Roman  colony,  corresponded  to  the 
Lat.  pratores.  '  The  title  praetors  was  not  technically 
accurate,  but  was  frequently  employed  as  a  courtesy 
title  for  the  supreme  magistrates  of  a  Roman  colony ' 
(Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  218).  In  Actsl6i9,  however, 
there  is  already  mention  of  the  rulers  (S.px<>vT€s),  so 
that  the  further  mention  of  the  praetors  (arpan-ipiol)  is 
matter  for  surprise.  Meyer- Wendt,  Comm.  281,  ex- 
plains tipxovTes  as  '  the  more  general, '  STparqyol  '  the 
more  specialised'  expression.  Ramsay  admits  the 
difficulty  of  the  text. 

'It  is  hardly  possible,'  Ramsay  says,  'that  v.  19 f.  have  the 
final  form  that  the  writer  would  have  given  them.  The  expres- 
sion halts  between  the  Greek  form  and  the  Latin,  between  the 
ordinary  Greek  term  for  the  supreme  board  of  magistrates  in 
any  city  (apxovTes),  and  the  popular  Latin  designation  (o-T^a-nryoi, 
pratores),  as  if  the  author  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind 
which  he  should  employ.  Either  of  the  clauses  bracketed  3  is 
sufficient  in  itself ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  writer,  whose 
expression  is  so  concise,  should  have  intended  to  leave  in  his 
text  two  clauses  which  say  exactly  the  same  thing '  (217./). 

Ramsay's  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
the  narrative  that '  as  usual,  Luke  moves  on  the  plane  of 
educated  conversation  in  such  matters,  and  not  on  the 
plane  of  rigid  technical  accuracy  ;  he  writes  as  the 
scene  was  enacted,'  is  hardly  satisfactory.         M.  «.  c. 

PRiETORIUM  (npAITOjpiON  ;  Syr.  transliterates 
pr(a)etorium),  meaning  originally  the  tent  of  the  com- 
.  mander  of  an  army  (Liv.  3s),  came  to 
1.  Meaning  be  appi;ec}  t0  tne  residence,  whether  fixed 
of  the  term.  of  provisional,  Df  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince (Cic.  1'err.  ii.  428),  and  even  to  the  large  country 
villas  of  noble  Romans  (Suet.  Calig.  37 ;  see  Rich, 
Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Rom.  Antiqq. ).  In  the  NT  it  seems 
to  be  used  of  the  royal  palaces  as  being  temporary 
residences  of  the  procurators.  Thus  in  Acts  2335 
irpo.iT.  t.  'Hp^oov  is  taken  to  mean  the  palace  of  Herod 
in  Csesarea  (AV  '  Herod's  judgment-hall,'  RV  '  Herod's 
palace').  According  to  Meyer,  the  same  is  meant  by 
TrpaiTiipto"  in  Phil- 1 13  (AV  'palace');  but  Lightfoot 
has  contended  strongly  for  the  meaning  'praetorian 
guards'  (see  Philippians,  97-100).  Further,  some 
scholars  (Keim)  suppose  the  word  to  be  used  in  the 
Gospel  narrative  of  Herod's  palace  at  Jerusalem. 

1  E.  Klost.  Probl.  im  Apostetiexte,  T.%ff.      _       _    _        _  ,    , 

2  eirinaXoS^ni  0-e  Ti)V  H«y"m|»  lvya.\Liv  T<\v  tv  ™ i  ovpavai  uiro 
Kiipiov  9eov  TeraWvnl'  (Pap.  Par.  bibl.  nat.  1275J?.). 

3  They  are  :  [and  dragged  them  into  the  agora  before  the 
magistrates]  and  [and  bringing  them  to  the  presence  of  the 
prsetorsj. 
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The  passages  are  Mk.  15 16  (EV  •Praetorium') 
Mt  2?27  (AV  'the  common  hall')  Jn.  I828  (AV  'the 
_    T,  hall   of  judgment')   33    (AV    'judgment 

2.  Its  occur-  haU,j  19g  (Ay  ,judgment  hall-).     RV 

rence  in  t&e  has    ,  palace  -    everywhere,    except    Mk. 

gospels.  where  ^15  rendering  is  placed  in  the 
margin.  But  even  if  we  could  consider  the  accounts 
in  these  passages  reliable,  the  reference  might  more 
plausibly  be  supposed  to  be  to  the  fortress  of  Antonia. 
As  is  justly  pointed  out  in  Meyer-Weiss,  Matlh.  484, 
Herod's  palace  would  be  reserved  for  his  own  use. 
The  earliest  of  these  passages  (Mk.  15i6),  however, 
is  very  vague.  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  led  away  by 
the  soldiers  '  within  the  court,  which  is  the  Praetorium ' 
(tW  tt}s  au\7?s,  6  £<ttlv  TrpaiT&piov).  Here,  as  Brandt 
says,  the  words  '  which  is  the  Praetorium '  are  a  strange 
addition  and  do  not  fit  well  into  the  text,  whatever 
interpretation  we  may  give  to  them.  '  They  are  a 
gloss  occasioned  by  the  text  of  Matthew '  {Evang. 
Gesck.  107).  Mt. ,  not  understanding  the  words  eVw 
T7js  at/Xty,  improves  the  story  by  laying  the  scene  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  garrison  (Mt.  2727, 
7rapa\a/35eres  rbv  'Irjaovv  els  rd  irpaiTibpiov  avv-qyayov 
eV  aOrdv  SXtjv  ttjv  <nreipav).  An  editor  of  Mk.  added 
the  gloss  after  comparing  the  two  accounts. 

In  Lk.  the  passage  is  wanting.  But  the  Third  Gospel 
tells  us  of  a  trial  before  Herod  of  which  no  mention  is 

„,,  .  made  in   the  other    gospels.      Several 

3.  ine  account  circumstances    m   ttus    narrative    (the 

m  "  mockery  by  the  soldiers,  the  gorgeous 

robe)  suggest  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  Mk.  15i6  = 
Mt.  27=7.  Lk. ,  we  may  suppose,  had  some  form  of 
Mk.  before  him.  The  words  seemed  to  him  to  suggest 
that  the  scene  of  the  mockery  by  the  soldiers  took  place 
in  the  palace  of  Herod.  He  therefore  introduces  Herod 
himself  into  the  narrative.  That  he  realised  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  is  shown  by  such  apologetic 
touches  as  236/.  12.  In  our  earliest  source,  therefore, 
it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  we  have  in  the  gospels 
any  reference  to  the  praetorium.  On  the  narrative  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  see  Pavement. 

Westcott  (St.  John,  Introduction,  p.  xii)  seems  to  see  no 
difficulty  in  the  narratives.  On  the  other  hand,  Brandt  (Die 
Evang.  Gesch.  167  jf.),  O.  Holtzmann  (Leben  Jesu,  378 
espec.  n.  2),  and  Reville  (Le  Quatrieme  Evangile,  265)  point 
out  divergences  and  difficulties  in  the  accounts  of  the  trial 
and  death  of  Jesus  as  given  in  the  Synoptists  and  in  Jn.  which 
seem  to  require  us  to  treat  this  part  of  the  Gospel  story  with 
some  caution.  It  should  be  added  that  certain  features  in  the 
narratives  were  perhaps  suggested  by  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  corn-  and  wine-god.  See  Frazer,  GB  (2) 
(2171^,  cp.  3138^),  and  Grant  Allen,  Evol.  of  the  Idea  of 
God  (ch.  147^).  m.  A.  C. 

..PRAYER.  1.  The  ordinary  word  for  *  to  pray,' 
??3nn,  hithpallel,  which,  like  the  word  for   'prayer,' 

n^SFl,  tephillah,  occurs  in  writings  of  all  dates,  has  a 

root  PD,  Arab,  phalla)  meaning  '  to  rend '  (see  Wellh. 
7/GI3'  102,  Reste  Arabischen  Heidentums^ ,  126). 

This  may  possibly  throw  a  light  on  the  original  meaning  of 
tephillah  (i_p  §  5).    In  illustration,  cp  Syr.  flcbnx.  ethkas'saph, 

lit.  '  to  cut  oneself  (WRS,  Rel.  Sem.V)  321,  337)  ; 
1.  Words,    also  nijnn.  hitkgodcd  (see  below),  1  K.  I828  Jer. 

41  5,  and  [so  @]  Hos.  7  14  (KaTerefJiVOVTO  ;  '  for  corn 
and  wine  they  cut  themselves  ').  See  Cuttings  (§  1  acifn.),  and 
compare  with  what  is  there  said  (§  2)  as  to  the  significance  of 
cuttings  of  the  flesh  Robertson  Smith  referred  to  above.  If  this 
is  correct,  we  may  contrast  tephillah  with  the  Ass.  ikribu, 
'prayer,'  from  \/kardbu,  'to  show  favour,'  also  '  to  do  homage," 
unless,  with  some,  we  suppose  an  original  form  ikribu  from 
Ajkardbu,  'to  draw  near.'  See  Muss-Arnolt,  s.v.  ikribu,  and 
cp  Franz  Del.  on  Ps.  7S2jf. 

That  'prayer,'  as  conceived  by  the  early  Israelites, 
really  had  a  connection  with  cuttings  of  the  flesh  is  at 
once  suggested  by  the  later  use  of  nisoiQi  '  tdtdpkoth,'  for 
the  tephillin,  or  '  phylacteries,'  if  these  prayer-bands  are 
really  a  substitute  for  the  sacred  marks  punctured  in  the 
flesh  of  a  worshipper  in  primitive  times  (see  Frontlets  ; 
Cuttings,  §  7). 

Compare  also  a  striking  emendation  of  Klostermann  in  1  K. 
17  2i.     It  is  usual  to  render  *n>rn  (<S  eye^uo-jjo-e  [??],  Vg.  'ex- 
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pandit  se  atque  mensus  est ')  in  that  passage  «  stretched  himself,' 
(EV  ;  so  Kautzsch,  Kittel,  etc.),  which  appears  to  rest  ultimately 
on  a  comparison  of  Ar.  madda,  '  trahendo  extendi!,  the  sug- 
gested reading  gives  this  sense,  'And  he  cut  himself  for  the  boy 
three  times,  and  called  on  Yah  we,  and  said,'  etc.  (j  and  a  are 
frequently  confounded.)  In  the  parallel  story  in  2  K.  434  the 
same  word  nun'l  maY  also  be  read  for  the  "^n  <®L  Slves  both 
o-vveKanipcv  and  ryaaS)  of  MT;  in  i  K.IS42  inn  1S  more 
plausible,  because  of  niriN  which  follows  (but  cp  §  2).  That  in 
the  case  of  Elisha  the  effectual  prayer  precedes,  whilst  in  that  of 
Elijah  it  follows,  the  physical  act,  makes  no  difference  :  the 
prayer  in  either  case  interprets  the  ritual  cutting.  Elsewhere 
(see  Prophecy,  §  6f.)  it  has  been  shown  that  Elijah  and  Elisha 
very  possibly  came  from  the  Negeb,  and  that  the  priests  of  Baal 
who  cut  themselves'  (1  K.  18  28)  were  probably  Jerahmeelites. 
Elijah  may  therefore  have  '  cut  himself  ;  the  story  of  Elijah  has 
older  and  more  recent  details.  At  any  rate,  the  '  cuttings  '  of 
the  priests  of  Baal  were  connected  with  the  prayer,  '  O  Baal, 
answer  usj 

*.  Akin,  apparently,  to  ^snn,  hithpallel,  in  root- 
meaning  is  nny,  'dthar,  Hiph.  Tnyn  I  whence  atara, 
dtira,  to  sacrifice  (see  Wellh.  7/G(s)  103  ii.  ;  Rested) 
126,  n.  5,  and  142,  n.  2). 

In  the  Hexateuch  only  in  J  (Gen.  25  21,  etc.) ;  cp  Judg.  138. 
But  also  in  late  passages,  Job  22  27  33  26.  Hence  Niph.  iny,  to 
hear  prayer,  Gen.  25  21  (J),  2  S.  21 14  24  25  Is.  19  22,  also  in  1  Ch. 
and  Ezra.  On  nnj/  Zeph.  3 10,  EV  'my  suppliants,'  Vg. 
'  supplices  mei,'  but  A.  B.  Davidson  (Camb.  Bible)  '  mine  odours 
(I!  vim2).'see  ZATIVIQ203  and  Crit.  Bib.  The  reading  is 
hardly  safe. 

3.  A  different  metaphor  underlies  P.JSJ  H?n,  hillah  [p'tie],  '  to 
mollify,  appease '  (v/nt,n>  Arab.  Aram.  '  to  be  sweet  or  pleasant '), 
Ex.  32  n  iS.  13  12  Mai.  loPs.  45i3,  etc. 

4.  |3nnn,  hithhannen,  to  seek  or  implore  favour  (y'pn,  '  to  be 
inclined  towards,  to  be  favourable'),  1  K.  8  33  47  59  Hos.  12s 
Job85;  whence  nsnn,  t^hinndh,  Ps.  610 552  and  pjnn,  tahdnun, 
Jer.  3  21  Ps.  86  6,  for  both  E V  ( supplication. ' 

5.  VJ9,  Pdga',  prop,  'to  meet,'  'come  upon,'  Ruth  1 16  Jer. 
7  16  27  18.  In  Is.  53  12  59 16  Jer.  36  25,  EV  assigns  the  sense  '  to 
intercede'  to  the  Hiphil,  y\isn»  hut  this  cannot  well  be  sus- 
tained ;  '  to  interpose'  would  be  safer. 

6.  nVd,  be  a  (Aram.)  Dan.  6 14,  etc.  Cp  njJ3»  'to  seek  an 
oracle,' Is. 21  i2f(?). 

7-  ttbn>  seld,  prop.  '  to  bow  * ;  cp.  Ass.  sullu,  '  to  beseech ' ; 
Aram,  (in  Pael),  Dan.  611  Ezra  6  iof. 

8.  niTC,  sihdh,  Job  15 4  (AVmg-  'speech';  RVmg.  'medita- 
tion'); Ps.  1199799,  'meditation.'  On  the  former  passage, 
see  §  5. 

9.  U?n?,ldhas,  AVmg-  'secret  speech'  ;RV"ig.  'Heb.,  whisper' 
Is.  26 16.     But  see  SBO  T  (Heb.)  ad  loc. ,  and  cp  Magic 

10.  n3*l,  rinndh,  '  a  piercing  cry,'  \/p"l,  1  K.  8  28  (RD)»  Jer. 

14  12,  '  when  they  fast  I  will  not  hear  their  cry,'  ||  n^Sn»  Jer.  7  16 
11  14  Ps.  17  1  61  2.  In  Hebrew  rinndh  is  used  both  of a  shouts 
of  joy  and  of  the  cry  of  suppliants  ;  in  Arabic,  the  root  is  used 
mainly  of  plaintive  cries  (Rel.  Sem.P)  432,  n.  2). 

11.  yiB>,  siuuwa,  '  to  cryfor  help,'  e.g..,  Job  3O20  Ps.  28  2  [1]; 
with  noun  flinty,  saw'dh,  Jer.  8  19  Pss.  18  7,  etc. 

12.  pyT,  zd'aky  same  meaning,  e.g.,  Ps.  22  6  [5]. 

Besides  many  other  more  or  less  complete  synonyms,  such 
as  [nlrTi  D'nSxl  BH"li  ddraSy  Elo/iim,  Yahweh\  *  to  seek  or  have 
recourse  to,'  e.g.,  Ps.  34  5  [4],  '  I  sought  (vwn)  Yahwe,  and  he 
answered  me.' 

13-  [,Tin\  Tux!  wp2t  bikkes[*othi,  Yahweh],  '  to  seek  God,'  e.g., 
Jer.  29  12  13,   SVsnn,  hithpallel,  and  vp3,  bikkes,  parallel. 

14.  Nip,  kdrd,  '  to  call,'  e.g.,  Ps.  44  [3]  28  1. 

15-  E?SJ  IDC.  sdphak  nephes,  1  S.  11 5  Ps.  42  5  [4];  2"^7  1SE'» 
sdphak  lebhdbh,  Ps.  62  9  [8]  Lam.  2  19;  and  n*C'  "JB^.  sdphak 
Siah,  Ps.  1U2  1  (title),  143  3,  ' t0  pour  out  the  soul,  the  heart,  a 
complaint. ' 

The  commonest  Greek  word  is  cvxofJ.ai,  Trpo<revxofj.ai,  Trpo- 
fvxv-  Aeojuai  is  specially  frequent  in  Lk.  and  Acts  ;  &4y<Tis  is 
also  found  there,  but  is  commoner  in  the  epistles.  Airew,  '  to 
ask'  (cp  Plat.  Euthyph.  14,  euveo-flai  [ecmv]  aXreiv  rovq  fleous) 
is  also  occasionally  found,  e.g.,  Mt.  68  77  n  18  19  Jn.  14  14  16  26 
(note  distinction  from  epwTGuu),  Jas.  1  sf.  1  Jn.  3  22. 

Note  also  evTvyx&vat,  '  to  intercede  (for  or  against  any  one),' 
Rom.  827  3.4  11  2  Heb.  7  25  ',  also  '  to  pray,'  Wisd.  16  28;  vircpev- 
Tvyx'*t/eLVt     t0  intercede  (for),'  Rom.  8  26  ;   with  noun  evrevt-is, 

1  Tim.  2  1  4  5. 

Lastly  [i/ceTeu'w],  tKeTrjpCa,  'supplication,'  2  Mace.  9  18  Heb. 
5  7. 

No   attitude  or    gesture  was   prescribed  for  prayer. 

2  Attitudes   The  attitudes  and  gestures  adopted  were 

"  those  natural  to  Orientals  {cp  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  monuments).  A  man  might  stand  or  kneel 
or  perhaps  sit. 
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For  the  first  of  these  attitudes,  see  i  S.  1  26  1  K.  S  22  54  2  Ch. 
6 13  Dan.  610  Mt.  65  Mt.  11  25  Lk.  18  11  ;  for  the  second,  1  K, 
854  2O1.  613  Ezra  95  Dan,  6  10  [11]  Lk.  1^41  Acts  7  do  ;  for  the 
third,  1  Ch.  17  16  (prayerful  meditation  ?). 

Whether  standing  or  kneeling,  the  suppliant  either 
lifted  up  his  hands  (Ps.  282  1342  Lam.  2 19  341  2  Mace. 
320),  or  spread  them  out  (Ex.  Qsg  Is.  1 15  1  K.  8  22  2  Ch. 
612/  Ez.  95),  originally  no  doubt  towards  the  altar,1 
but  afterwards  (1  K.  822  54  Lam.  341)  towards  heaven. 
There  were  indeed  exceptions  to  this,  as  when,  to  ex- 
press deep  contrition,  a  man  smote  with  his  hands  on 
his  breast  (Lk.  18 13  2348  where  the  Curetonian  and 
Lewis-Gibson  add  in  both  passages,  saying,  '  Woe  to 
us,  what  has  befallen  us  !  woe  to  us  for  our  sins')  ;  or 
when,  for  a  reason  which  we  cannot  easily  determine, 
Elijah  is  said  to  have  '  bowed  himself  down  ("inn)  to  the 
earth,  and  put  his  face  between  his  knees  '  (1  K.  18  42)  ; 
or  when  the  whole  body  was  prostrated  on  the  ground 
(Gen.  2426  Ex.348  Neh.  S6  [ns-w  d*sn  ''S  linriEri  HjTi], 
Judith  9 1 ).  On  the  so-called  tephillin  or  phylacteries  see 
Frontlets. 

The  exceptional  attitude  of  Elijah  in  1  K.  IS  42  may  perhaps 
represent  the  intensity  of  his  feeling  ;  '  he  prays  with  body  and 
soul  is  Gunkel's  explanation,  approved  by  Kittel.  Rosch, 
however,  connects  it  with  some  rain-charm,  and  but  for  the 
following  word  ns"IN  (,'arsd/i)  we  might  conjecture  that  Elijah, 
like  the  priests  of  Baal,  performed  a  ritual  cutting.  The  text 
may  not  be  quite  complete.  Delitzsch  quotes  this  passage  to 
illustrate  the  phrase  in  Ps.35i3,  'and  my  prayer  turned  back 
into  my  bosom'—  i.e.,  as  he  (with  the  French  translator  Perret- 
Gentil)  explains,  '  I  prayed  with  my  head  drooping  over  my 
breast."  If  this  is  to  be  admitted,  the  canons  of  exegesis  are 
strangely  pliable.  But  can  it  be  admitted  when  the  whole  con- 
text of  Ps.  35  13  is  so  strongly  corrupt,  as  the  present  writer  at 
least  hopes  to  have  shown  (Ps.fy,  ad  loc.)1 

In  early  times  sacrifice  and  prayer  often  went  hand 
in  hand  ;2  the  latter  supplied  the  interpretation  of  the 

_    m-  former  (Gen.  128  2625  etc.).    Still,  prayer 

'-  '     was  not  tied  to  sacrifice,  and  in  prayer,  as 

■  *       well  as    in   sacrifice,   the  individual  had 

°  °  '  much  more  freedom  than  afterwards.  It 
was  the  need  of  religious  organisation  in  all  departments 
of  life  that  introduced  a  change  both  into  public  and 
into  private  prayer.  Three  times  in  the  day  were 
specially  appointed  for  prayer,3  morning,  the  time  of 
the  afternoon  sacrifice  (about  3  p.m. ),  and  evening. 

For  the  second  of  these,  compare  (with  Dalman)  Dan.  9  21 
Ezra  9  5  Judith  9  1  Acts  3  1  10  3  30  (see  PREP)  In.  and  cp 
Day,  §  2  ;  Schiirer,  GJVP)  2  293,  n.  40  ;  ET  ii.  1  290^,  n.  248). 

Only  once  in  the  Bible  are  the  three  times  for  prayers 
referred  to,  viz.  in  Dan.  6 10  [n],  where  Daniel  is  said  to 
have  '  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and 
prayed  (nWd),  and  given  thanks  before  his  God,  because 
he  had  been  wont  to  do  it  beforetime.'  Some  quote 
also  Ps.  55 18  [17]  ;  it  is  uncertain  however  (1)  whether 
'  in  the  evening,  in  the  morning,  and  at  noonday '  does 
not  merely  mean  'all  day  long'  (so  Hupf. ,  Del., 
Dalman),  and  (2)  whether  the  text  is  correct.  A  similar 
uncertainty  as  to  the  text  of  Ps.  54  [3]  should  make  us 
hesitate  to  quote  that  passage  as  referring  to  the  prayers 
connected  with  the  morning- sacrifice.  It  may  be  quite 
true  that,  as  Wellhausen  puts  it  (IJGP)  102),  '  the  altar 
was  the  wishing-place,  and  the  sacrifice  often  the  intro- 
duction to  the  bringing  of  some  request  before  the  deity,' 
but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  in  a  moment 
of  high  excitement  a  psalmist  would  have  supported  a 
fervent  appeal  to  Yahwe  by  a  reference  to  his  presence 
(or  to  the  presence  of  the  true  Israel)  at  the  morning 
sacrifice.  We  can,  however,  refer  to  Ps,  141 2  '  Let  my 
prayer  stand  before  thee  as  incense  ;  mine  uplifted  hands 
as  an  evening  oblation. ' 

May  we  suppose  that  the  custom  of  saying  the  first 
prayer  4 — i.e.  the  benediction  tin  -r^v,  and  the  Shema  (a 
compound  of  three   sections   of   the    Pentateuch)5 — at 

1  Nowack,  Heb.  Arch.  2  260  (cp  illustration  7,  1 122). 

2  See  Tiele,  Gijford  Lectures,  2nd  ser.  lect.  6. 

3  See  Hamburger,  Real-encycl.desjud.  2,  'Morgen-,  Mincha-j 
Abend-gebet.' 

4  Cp  Gratz,  Gesch.  2  2,  p.  4T9 ;  Zunz,  Gottesdienstl. 
VortrrigeW,  382. 

5  Dt.  ti  4-9,  with  11 13-2:,  and  Nu.  15  37-41. 
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dawn,  has  any  historical  relation  to  the  Zoroastrian 
usage  of  praying  at  daybreak,  which  we  may  of  course 
assume  to  be  much  older  than  the  forms  of  prayer  given 
in  the  Khorda  Avesta?  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  so.  Zealous  piety  might  be  supposed  to  delight 
in  '  preventing  '  the  sun.  The  author  of  Wisdom  (I628) 
clearly  thought  it  a  natural  duty  '  to  prevent  the  sun 
to  give  God  thanks,  and  at  the  dayspring  to  pray 
{tvTvyx&vuv)  unto  him.'  But  the  contents  of  the  bene- 
diction "iiN  isv  certainly  favour  the  view  that  it  had  partly 
1  polemical  reference  to  the  fire-worship  of  Zoroastri- 
anism,1  and  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  strange 
statement  in  Jos.  BJ  ii.  85,  '[they  offer]  to  it  certain 
prayers  which  they  have  received  from  their  forefathers, 
as  though  making  a  supplication  for  its  rising  '  (warplovs 
nvd.s  els  atirbv  [sc.  rbv  TJXtov]  eu%ds,  ibairep  iKeretjovres 
duaretXai)  that  the  Essenes  were  specially  strict  in  their 
early  prayers,  and  justified  them  by  the  symbolism  of 
the  dawn.2  It  is  conceivable  that  some  persons  may 
have  misunderstood  this.  '  The  biographer  of  Akbar 
tells  us  how  his  hero  "has  been  called  a  Zoroastrian, 
because  he  recognised  in  the  sun  the  sign  of  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty,"  and  we  all  know  how  in  Tertullian's 
time  a  familiar  Christian  custom  received  an  equally 
gross  misinterpretation.'3 

The  Mishna  ( Yarn  a,  5i)  tells  us  that  eight  Bene- 
dictions were  spoken  in  the  temple  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  in  the  morning.  From  the  description  in 
/.  Yom.  44  b,  they  resembled  the  last  four  of  the 
'  Eighteen  Benedictions. '  This  famous  liturgical  prayer, 
the  composite  character  of  which  is  well  known,  together 
with  the  HS-binenu  and  the  Kaddish,  are  given  in  a 
convenient  form  by  Dalman  (cp  §  6).  There  were  also 
at  an  early  date  special  prayers  for  Sabbaths,  new 
moons,  festivals,  and  half- festivals,  and  as  we  learn 
from  Ber.  44  (/.  Ber.  8  a,  9)  shorter  formulae  appro- 
priated to  journeys. 

Words  of  prayers,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  the 
OT  itself;  see,  e.g.,  Dt.365^  (liturgical),  1  K.  %^ff. 
Is.  63 15^:  Ezra  96/:  and  Dan.  94  ff.  There  are 
also  very  interesting  prayers  and  aspirations  in  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah  [e.g.,  II20  I47-9  I819  ff.  2O12), 
though  it  is  possible  that,  where  the  prayers  are  in  the 
name  of  Israel  (e.g. ,  I47-9),  they  may  belong  not  to 
Jeremiah  himself,  but  to  a  supplementer  (cp  Jeremiah 
[Book],  §  18).  And  there  are  the  prayers  of  the 
Psalter,  underlying  many  of  which  some  have  ventured 
to  suppose  earlier  poetic  prayers  indited  in  the  name  of 
individuals.  This  theory  is  perhaps  too  hazardous 
to  be  recommended.4  The  individualistic  interpreta- 
tion, however,  naturally  arose  at  a  later  time,  and 
the  Talmud  contains  many  prayers  of  individual 
Rabbis. 

That  Hebrew  should  be  the  traditional  language  of 
prayer  is  not  surprising.  Not  only  piety,  but  a  regard 
for  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  religious  ideas  may 
have  justified  the  great  teachers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  of  our  era  in  preferring  Hebrew  prayers. 
Still,  in  Alexandria  and  some  of  the  Hellenised  cities  of 
Palestine  [e.g. ,  Caesarea)  the  prayers  of  the  Jews  were 
offered  in  Greek.      The  subject  led  to  keen  discussion 

1  The  Zoroastrian  precept  was,  '  Three  times  a  day  one  must 
worship,  standing  opposite  the  sun '  (Pahlavi  Texts,  SBE, 
pt.  iii.).  The  first  prayer  was  to  be  at  daybreak.  Cp  Koran, 
Sur.  17  80,  'Be  thou  steadfast  in  prayer  from  the  declining  of 
the  sun  until  the  dusk  of  the  night,  and  the  reading  of  the  dawn ; 
verily  the  reading  of  the  dawn  is  ever  testified  to.'  Nowhere  in 
the  Koran  are  the  five  traditional  'prescribed  '  {Ax.fard)  times 
of  prayer  referred  to.  In  Sur.  11 116  the  '  two  ends  of  the  day 
and  the  (former  and  latter)  parts  of  the  night '  are  mentioned  ; 
in  30  17,  morning,  noon,  and  evening. 

*  Cp  Enoch's  early  prayer  (Eth.  Enoch  83  11  84). 

3  OPs.  448,  referring  to  Malleson,  Akbar,  p.  164  ;  Tylor, 
Prim.  Cult.  23S7. 

4  See  Psalms,  §§  6  37.  Schechter's  remark,  '  The  in- 
convenient psalms  of  the  later  periods  were  easily  neutralised  by 
divesting  them  of  all  individualistic  tendency,'  i.e.,  by _ those 
Christian  scholars  who  had  adopted  a  low  theory  of  the  spiritual 
position  of  Judaism  UQR  8  [1896]  374),  can  scarcely  be  meant 
to  apply  to  all  Christian  scholars  of  this  country. 
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in  the  synedrium.1  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the 

enrlv  Judaism  drew  no  sharp  distinction  between 
'prayers'  and  'praises,'  and  that  in  Ps.  72  20  (if  ni^n 
is  correct)  we  actually  find  the  '  Davidic '  Psalter 
designated  'the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse, ' 
praises  or  thanksgivings  and  petitions  being  alike  re- 
garded as  modes  of  influencing  God — i.e.  tephilloth  (cp 
^^Dn'i,  1  S.  2 1,  Jon.  22  [1]).  Five  psalms  also  are  ex- 
pressly entitled  n^sn,  'prayer  (17,  18,  90,  102,  142), 
or  six  including  the  Psalm  of  Habakkuk,  and  one  of 
these  (102)  is  specially  called  'a  psalm  of  the  afflicted, 
when  he  is  overwhelmed,  and  poureth  out  his  com- 
plaint before  Vahwe,'  presupposing,  some  think,  an 
individualistic  interpretation  of  the  psalms,  and  the 
existence  of  a  collection,  in  which  psalms  were  classified 
according  to  their  applicability  to  particular  states  of 
mind,  and  therefore  for  private  use.2  It  is  strange  but 
true  that  certain  psalms,  like  the  Vedic  and  Zoroastrian 
hymns,  came  at  last  to  he  regarded  as  charms. 

One  may  admit  that  an  equal  value  was  not  supposed 
to  attach  to  all  prayers.  In  the  days  preceding  the 
great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  it  could  not  well  have 
been  otherwise.  The  prayer  of  a  prophet  had  a  value 
such  as  that  of  no  other  man  could  claim. 

See  1  K.  1836^  2  K.  lit  4  (=Is.  37  4)  Am.  72  5  Jn.  18  20 ; 
also  Ex.  84^  (Moses  and  Aaron),  Dt.  9  20  (Mo^es  for  Aaron), 
1  S.  7q  (Samuel  for  the  people)  ;  up  Jer.  15  1  Ps.  !*'.►  0. 

Hence  the  awfulness  of  the  divine  prohibition  in  Jer. 
7 16  11 14.  James,  however,  ventures  on  the  statement 
that  '  the  supplication  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much 
in  its  working'  (tto\0  i&xvet  dtyo'is  dttcaLov  evepyovfj.^7)), 
and  confirms  it  by  a  reference  to  the  prophet  Elijah 
(Jas.  5i6f).  Similarly,  Judith  being  a  pious  woman 
{yvvi]  evffeprjs)  is  asked  to  pray  for  the  people  of  Bethulia 
(Judith  8  31). 

As  to  the  place  where  prayer  might  be  made,  it  is 
evident  that  in  every  period  (see  e.g.,  Gen.  24:26  [J] 
_.  Ezra95  ff-)    wherever    a    faithful    Israelite 

might  be,  there  he  might  meet  his  God  in 
prayer.  'Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble'  (Ps. 
ftOis)  certainly  did  not  mean  only  in  temple  or  syna- 
gogue. Favourite  places  in  the  later  period  were  the 
house-top  (Judith  8536  9r  IO2  Acts  IO9  ;  in  Judith 
85,  a  tent,  /  e.,  perhaps  booth,  on  the  roof)  ;  the  upper 
chamber  (virep$oi>  :  Dan.  6n  [Aram,  n^j:  =  Heb. 
n;S#],  Tob.3i7  [cp  »/.  11],  cp  2  S.  I833);  the  inner 
chamber  {ra.fj.eiov  ;  Mt.  67  2426  Lk.  I2324);  mountains 
(1K.I842  Mt.1423  Mk.  646  Lk.612);  the  sea-side 
or  the  river-side  (see  below)  ;  and,  we  may  presume, 
gardens  or  plantations  of  trees,  such  as  Gethsemane. 
Naturally,  however,  sanctuaries  were  the  chief  places 
'  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made. '  Such  a  place 
existed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (2  S.  I532  ;  see  De- 
struction,  Mount  of)  ;  such  a  place,  too,  in  early 
days  was  the  temple  at  Shiloh  (1  S.  1 10-13).  In  later 
times  great  efficacy  was  attached  (see  /.  Bet:  81)  to 
prayer  in  the  synagogues  or  proseuchae,  which  were 
sometimes  roofed,  sometimes  roofless,  '  like  theatres ' 
(Epiphanius),  sometimes  by  the  sea,  sometimes  by  the 
river  side. 

Cp  Jos.  Ant.xiv.  10  23  (decree  of  the  city  Ha  li  earn  ass  us), 
[t  as  many  men  and  women  of  the  Jews  as  are  willing  so  to 
do  ...  ]  may  make  their  proseuchae  at  the  seaside,  according 
to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,'  ras  7rpcwevx<is  iroieZa-8ai  wapa 
tjj  8tx\a<r<rrf  Kara  to  wdrpLOv  tj0os  ;  also  the  somewhat  obscure 
passage  Acts  16  1 3  (Paul  at  Philippi),  Trapa  7r0Taju.bc  o5  ivopifynev 
Trpoo-evxqv  clvai  (x  [A]  [B]  C  ;  RV,  '  where  we  supposed  there 
was  a  place  of  prayer '),  or  ov  fvop-i^ero  irpo<revxr)  elvat  (EH LP  ; 
AV,  '  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made').3     See  Synagogue. 

1  Hamburger,  RE,  2353. 

2  More  probably,  however,  *jy  is  to  be  understood  collectively, 
like  \]y  HI  in  Ps.  34  7  and  JV3K1  'jy  in  37  14  40  18  and  similar 
passages. 

3  Tertullian  (Ad  Auzthvits,  100  13)  speaks  of  the  '  orationes 
litorales'  of  the  Jews;  cp  also  De  Jejuniis,  100 16,  'quum 
omissis  templis  per  omne  litus  quocunque  in  aperto  aliquando 
jam  precem  ad  ccelum  imttunt.'  Cf  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.,  note 
on  Acts  16  13. 
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But  above  all  other  places  of  prayer  stood  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  {Is.  567,  '  mv  house  is  called  [  =  is]  a 
house  of  prayer*  ;  cp  Lk.  IS  10  Acts3i).  Those  who 
could  not  go  to  this  holy  house,  could  at  least  stretch 
forth  their  hands  towards  it  and  towards  the  holy  city 
(1  K.  838  2  Ch.  634  Dan.  610  [n]  Tob.  3"  1  Esd. 
458;  but  Ps.  57  [8]  28 1  [2]  13421  have  a  different 
meaning)  ;  one  may  compare  the  kibla  of  the  Moham- 
medans. This  substitute  for  bodily  presence  in  the 
temple  was  not  without  importance  for  the  development 
of  a  purer  religion.  It  enabled  Jews  of  a  more  advanced 
piety  to  superadd  to  the  conception  of  a  spiritual 
Israel  that  of  a  spiritual  temple,  and  with  this  was 
naturally  combined  the  conception,  which  we  find  in 
a  group  of  psalms,  of  a  spiritual  sacrifice.2 

Let  us  now  look  back,  and  see  the  contrast  between 

past  and  present.      If  it  be  true  that  the  word  tSphillah 

—   ,  ,     originally  implied  the  blood-sheddings 

5.  Ketrospect.   hy  whjch  men  thought  (by  synipathetic 

magic?)  to  influence  the  Deity,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
what  a  prolonged  effort  was  needed  to  purify  and  trans- 
form the  popular  conception.  It  is  in  lt  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  (Is.  1 15)  that  we  first  find  a  truly  moral  prayer 
insisted  upon,  but  the  prophet  cannot  have  been  the 
first  to  draw  the  all-important  distinction  between 
acceptable  and  unacceptable  prayer ;  Isaiah  like  all 
other  reformers  must  have  had  his  predecessors  (cp 
Gen.  241215,  but  hardly  1823^),  who  held  that  magic 
spells  (such  as  to  the  last  were  customary  in  Babylonia) 
were  inconsistent  with  the  elementary  principles  of  true 
religion.  Frazer  has  recently  told  us  that  '  in  so.far  as 
religion  assumes  the  world  to  be  directed  by  conscious 
agents  who  may  be  turned  from  their  purpose  by 
persuasion,  it  stands  in  fundamental  antagonism  to 
magic  as  well  as  to  science,  both  of  which  take  for 
granted  that  the  course  of  nature  is  determined,  not  by 
the  passions  or  caprice  of  personal  beings,  but  by  the 
operation  of  immutable  laws  acting  mechanically.'3 
But  the  prophetic  religion,  and  its  successor,  the 
religion  of  the  best  Jews  and  the  best  Christians,  is 
fundamentally  opposed,  equally  with  that  described  by 
Frazer,  not  indeed  to  science,4  but  at  any  rate  to  all 
survivals  of  magic.5  And  this  prophetic  religion,  taught 
and  practised  in  its  purity  by  Jesus,  pervades  all  the 
finest  of  the  post-exilic  books  of  the  OT.  As  regards 
the  sacredness  of  places  the  writers  have  not  indeed 
emancipated  themselves  completely  from  archaic 
tradition  ;  but  as  regards  magic  spells  they  have. 
Hence,  whilst  even  in  Zoroastrianism  the  conception  of 
magic  still  lowered  the  character  of  public  prayer,6  in 
the  best  and  truest  Judaism  such  a  conception  is 
entirely  absent. 

The  Book  of  Job  is  perhaps  more  advanced,  re- 
ligiously, than  the  Psalter,  representing  as  it  does 
rather  a  circle  (or  circles)  of  thinkers  than  the  society 
of  pious  Israelites.  One  of  the  interlocutors  in  this 
book    calls    prayer   a    '  complaint    before    God ' 7    (Job 

1  The  worshippers  here  spoken  of  were  not  outside  of  the 
temple  in  its  larger  sense ;  they  turned,  however,  towards  the 
73  TT  in  its  narrower  sense,  i.e.,  the  Tin,  which  in  Ps.  282  Driver 
(Par.  Psalter)  analogically  renders  'chancel.' 

2  Cheyne,  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile,  251. 

3  Golden  Bought),  1  63.  By  'religion'  Frazer  understands 
'  a  propitiation  or  conciliation  of  powers  superior  to  man  which 
are  believed  to  direct  and  control  the  course  of  nature  and  of 
human  life.' 

4  'This,  surely,  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  Christian  prayer — 
its  conformity  to  the  will  of  God.'  G.  Matheson,  'The  Scien- 
tific Basis  of  Prayer,'  Expos.,  Nov.  1901,  pp.  363  ff.  ;  cp 
Herrmann,  '  Gebet,'  PREfi)  6  391. 

5  On  the  question  whether  prayer  was  originally  a  magic  act, 
see  Tiele,  Giflord  Lectures,  2nd  ser.  lect.  0. 

6  Cp  OPs  3g6f.  The  Gathas,  however,  which  are  not  to  be 
disparaged  because  of  their  awkward  phraseology,  supply  grand 
examples  of  free,  spiritual,  prophetic  prayer. 

7  The  present  text  of  Job  15  4  is  unsatisfactory.  Budde  (on 
Job  15  4^)  renders  ^M"*?fl^  nrpfc'  jnani,  'und  zerrest  Klagen 
vor  Gottes  Antlitz."  But  'draggest  complaints'  seems  a  very 
improbable  phrase.     Perhaps  we  should  read  WVB'  ysm,  'and 
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154)-  According  to  him,  Job,  by  his  Titanic  pride, 
1  abolished  religion,  and  ignored  complaint  before 
God.'  Could  the  poet  of  Job  have  written  as  he  did 
in  this  and  other  passages,  if  he  believed  that  the 
presence  of  a  worshipper  in  a  sanctuary  was  in  any 
degree  necessary  for  true  prayer?  The  psalmists  too, 
with  all  their  love  for  the  temple,  recognise  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  needs  of  Israelites  who  could  not 
frequent  the  temple.  It  might  be  difficult  to  classify 
the  psalms  from  this  point  of  view  ;  but  we  may  assume 
that  a  part  of  them  was  probably  written  with  a  view  to 
the  frequenters  of  the  prayer-houses  or  synagogues  (see 
Synagogue).  The  Christian  narrator  who  tells  of 
Paul  and  Silas  '  praying  and  singing  hymns  unto  God  ' 
in  the  prison  (.\etsl625)  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the 
psalmists  ;  neither  he  nor  Paul  can  have  been  the  first 
to  regard  the  Psalter  as  the  prayer-book  and  hymn- 
book  of  all  the  scattered  members  of  the  church  of  the 
true  God.  l 

We  turn  with  still  greater  interest  to  the  subject  of 
prayer  in  the  early  Christian  literature,  which  it  is  now 

■  ,         j  possible  to  study  from  a  wider  point  of 

6.  Jewish  and    -  -  ,    ,     .,      ,.    r  , 

1    m,  -  +•       view,  owing  partly  to  the  discovery  of 

eaxly  cnristian  fresh  ear]y  Chnstian  texts  and  partly 

PraJ  "  to  the  progress  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
study  of  Jewish  documents.  It  is  true,  Schechter 
has  recently  complained-  of  the  languid  interest  of 
Christian  students  in  the  documents  which  reveal  the 
inner  life  of  the  Jews  in  and  after  the  time  of  Jesus  ;  but 
we  must  surely  allow  time  for  the  effects  of  the  special 
studies  of  men  like  G.  Dalman  to  become  more  visible  in 
Christian  exegesis.3  A  comparison  of  the  forms  of  the 
older  Jewish  and  the  older  Christian  prayers  is  not 
enough  ;  we  have  to  compare  also  the  ideas,  and  as  a 
preliminary  to  this  we  have  to  study  such  phrases  as 
the  "hallowing  of  God's  name,'  'the  father  in  heaven,' 
'the  new  world,'  from  a  strictly  Jewish  point  of  view. 
As  to  Jewish  forms,  we  should  give  special  study  to  the 
'Eighteen  Benedictions,4  (mtry  nibvf),  which  was  the 
chief  liturgical  Jewish  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  and  is  said  (B.  Ber.  28  £)  to  have  been 
redacted  by  Shimeon  ha-Pakoli  {about  no  A.D.). 
These  Benedictions  in  their  two  recensions  (Babylonian 
and  Egyptian-Palestinian)  are  given  in  Dalman's  Worte 
Jesu  1  (1898)  299-304.  Next  to  this  great  composite 
prayer  the  student  will  find,  in  two  recensions,  the  so- 
called  '  Habinenu '  (  =  '  Make  us  to  understand  ' )  a 
summary  of  the  'Eighteen,'  which,  according  to  R. 
'Akiba  and  Gamaliel  II.,  was  used  at  an  early  date 
instead  of  the  longer  prayer.  Its  short,  pregnant 
sentences  remind  us  of  those  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
This  is  followed,  in  the  same  work,  by  the  '  Kaddish  ' 5 
('holy,'  Aram.),  beginning  ni"i  ,tcb>  &1pfl])  ^n\ 
'Magnified  and  sanctified  be  his  great  name,'  which 
also  has  a  certain  analogy  to  the  most  venerable 
Christian  prayer. 

That  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  a  close  relation  to  parts 
of  the  early  Jewish  prayers,  is  undeniable,  nor  need 
one  be  surprised  at  this.  Jesus  knew  the  '  soul '  of 
his  people,  but  others  had  known  it  before  him,  and 
after  his  time  too  the  spontaneous  expression  of  Jewish 
hopes  and  aspirations  would  naturally  assume  a  form 
resembling  that  of  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
This  most  precious  form,  however, — the  original  extent 
of  which  is  a  matter  for  critical  inquiry, — need  not  be 
discussed  at  length  here,  having  been  treated  fully  in  a 

ignorest  complaint.'  Right  complaints  before  God  are  approved 
by  Eliphaz(job5  8);  Job,  however,  according  to  him,  destroys 
piety  and  ignores  true  devotion. 

1  On  this  point  we  are  in  perfect  accord  with  Prof.  Schechter. 

2  'Some  Rabbinic  Parallels  to  the  New  Testament,'  JQR-, 
April  1900,  p.  429. 

3  Perhaps  it  is  not  unfair  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  Sanday 
and  Headlam  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (International 
Commentary). 

4  Hamburger,  Real-encycl.  21092-1099. 

5  Hamburger,  Real-encycl.  2603-608. 
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special  article  (Lord's  Prayer).  Probably  the  earliest 
Jewish-Christian  prayers,  if  they  had  been  preserved, 
would  have  been  even  more  strikingly  Jewish  in  phrase- 
ology than  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Far  more  important,  however,  than  the  tradition  that 

Jesus,   like  his  Forerunner  (Lk.  Hi,  cp  033),   gave  his 

7    Pravfir  an    disciples  a  short  specimen  of  a  fitting 

reeaxded  hv    Prayer'  's  tne  tradition  that  he  himself 

Jesus  Christ.  lived  a  life  of  P™^1     Pra>'er  to  him 
was    not    an    occasional    thing,    to    be 

used  under  the  pressure  of  urgent  need,  or  whenever 
the  religious  authorities  might  decree,  but  a  constant 
aspiration  towards  God,  which  did  not,  however,  exclude 
the  more  specialised  aspiration  expressed  in  words. 
There  was  no  magic  spell  in  it,  no  importunate  pressing 
of  limited  earthly  conceptions  of  what  was  right  and 
necessary.  There  is  importunity  in  the  prayers  of  the 
psalmists  ;  there  is  argument  ;  there  is  persuasion. 
But  these  last  relics  of  a  provincial  conception  of  God 
had  disappeared  from  the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  and  there- 
fore also  from  his  prayers.  Frazer's  description  of 
religion  (see  §  5)  as  involving  the  attempt  to  turn  the 
director  of  the  world  from  his  (apparent)  purpose  by 
persuasion,  will  not  apply  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  nor 
can  his  prayers  have  been  religious  in  Frazer's  sense. 

It  is  at  first  sight  opposed  to  this  that  in  Lk.  11 5-8, 
18 1-8  (parables  of  the  importunate  friend  and  the 
importunate  widow),  Jesus  may  seem  to  recommend 
importunate  prayer,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
criticism  of  the  life  of  Jesus  we  can  only  venture  to  lay 
stress  on  those  fundamental  elements  in  his  inner  life 
about  which  (not  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  constant 
evangelical  tradition,  but  because  of  the  course  of 
subsequent  Christian  development)  no  doubt  is  possible. 
Of  these  fundamental  elements  only  one  concerns  us 
here,  viz. ,  the  belief  that  God  is  a  loving  Father  whose 
one  great  object  in  his  dealings  with  men  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  perfect  human  character,  and  who  will  one 
day  reward  those  that  earnestly  seek  for  '  righteousness. ' 
It  follows  from  this  belief  that  whilst  believing  prayer  is 
altogether  necessary,  because  to  be  without  it  would 
prove  that  men  had  no  real  longing  for  the  perfect 
character,  stormy,  importunate  prayer  is  1  proof  of 
imperfect  trust  in  God.  '  Not  my  will  but  thine  be 
done,'  must  have  been  the  constant  thought  of  Jesus  ; 
importunity  is  thereby  excluded.  We  must  never 
forget  that,  as  Schmiedel  has  pointed  out  (col.  1885), 
'  we  possess  only  an  excessively  meagre  prtcis  of  what 
Jesus  said,'  and  that  we  know  very  little  indeed  of  the 
real  occasion  of  many  of  his  utterances,  even  grant- 
ing the  essential  accuracy  of  the  reported  words.  To 
the  imperfect  and  spiritually  uncultured  men  by  whom 
Jesus  was  surrounded,  it  is  credible,  he  may  have 
said  many  things  which  for  a  disciple  in  some  distant 
degree  resembling  himself  he  would  have  altogether 
recast.  That  the  exhortation  in  Lk. II9-13  is  genuine, 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  But  if  so,  Mt.  is  surely  right 
(see  Mt.  77-ii)  in  treating  it  as  an  independent  passage.2 
E.  von  der  Goltz,  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  early 
Christian  prayer,  sees  no  difficulty  in  admitting  these 
two  disputed  parables  ;  but  surely  it  is  wiser  to  admit 
that  they  are  not  strictly  consistent  with  the  saying 
•  Your  father  knoweth  what  things  ye  need,  before  ye 
ask  him '  Mt.  68) ;  cp  Gospels,  §  40,  col.  1792. 

Throughout  the  Synoptic  Gospels  it  is  implied  that 
Jesus  was  an  extraordinarily  great  teacher.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  uncritical  in  supposing  that  he  often 
adapted  himself  to  the  comprehension  of  backward  and 
prejudiced  minds,  and  in  attaching  a  normative  charac- 
ter only  to  his  greatest  sayings.  One  of  these  is  certainly 
Mt.  633,  '  Seek  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,'  and  it  is 

1  Even  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (the  Gospel  of  the  Incarnate 
Logos)  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  represented  as  answers  to 
prayer  (Jn.  li  „  23  93i  11  41/;  cp  Mk.  641,  34  86/  9 29). 

2  Weizsacker,  Unters-uch.  iib.  die  evang.  GeschuhteW,  158. 
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reasonable  to  believe  that  to  his  noblest  scholars  he 
uttered,  not  a  recommendation  of  dvaideta  or  impor- 
tunity (such  as  we  find  in  certain  psalms),  but  something 
like  this  fine  modification  of  the  saying  in  Alt.  633  which 
we  find  in  Origen,  De  Orat.  ...  2  and  (the  first  part  at 
least)  in  Clem.  Alc\.  Strom,  i.  24158, —  'seek  what  is 
great,  and  the  little  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  ; 
and  seek  what  is  heavenly,  and  the  earthly  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you,'  alretaSe  tcl  fiiyaXa  icai  to.  fxtKpa 
vfj.1v  TrpcxTTedrjaerai,  koX  alreiTG  to,  iirovpavia  naX  to. 
iiriyeta  vp.lv  irpoaTeBrjaeTai.1 

Altogether  we  may  assume  that  the  prayers  which, 
according  to  Jesus,  were  most  fully  justified  were  those 
which  concerned  the  work  which  each  of  his  disciples 
had  to  do  for  God.  It  is  this  idea  which  underlies  the 
saying  in  Mk.  929,  that  a  specially  obstinate  kind  of 
demons  could  only  be  driven  out  of  a  sufferer  by  prayer 
(to  which  Xcb  ACD  add  'and  fasting'  from  Mt.  17  21  ; 
cp  Tob.  128,  'prayer  is  good  with  fasting').  It  was 
the  work  of  Jesus  to  bring  men  into  the  kingdom  of 
God — i.e.,  to  convince  men  that  God  was  their  right- 
ful king — not  by  argument,  but  partly  by  a  self-manifesta- 
tion  which  was  virtually  the  revelation  of  God,  partly 
by  the  removal  of  all  those  hindrances  which  opposed 
themselves  to  the  divine  rule.2  Such  a  self-manifestation 
and  such  a  removal  of  hindrances  could  not  be  effected 
without  the  most  intense  aspiration  (  =  prayer)  on  the 
part  of  God's  agents  ;  on  the  other  hand,  such  an 
aspiration  (  —  prayer)  could  not  but  succeed.  It  is  true, 
this  saying  of  Jesus  (which,  if  genuine,  must  be  under- 
stood somewhat  as  it  is  here  explained)  was  regarded 
in  later  ages  as  '  a  receipt  for  the  effectual  driving  out 
of  demons'  (so  in  Athanasius,  De  I'irg.  c.  87). 3  But 
an  ascetic  fasting  and  a  mechanical  use  of  prayer  were 
far,  very  far,  from  the  mind  of  Jesus. 

It  might  seem  as  if  a  test  of  the  right  kind  of  prayer 
were  provided  by  Jesus  in  Mt.  18rgy; 

'  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  concerning  anything  that 
they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  by  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  ;  for  where  two  or  three  are  assembled  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.' 

Really,  however,  the  saying  refers  to  the  small  be- 
ginnings of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  or  perhaps  to 
the  Master's  custom  of  sending  out  his  disciples  two  and 
two  together,  Mk.  67  Lk.  IOi.  But  even  so  it  shows 
that  the  assurance  of  the  fulfilment  of  prayers  is  given 
to  the  disciples  as  Christ's  assistants.  The  form  of  the 
saying,  however,  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  ;  '  on  earth  ' 
is  clearly  a  later  insertion,  and  the  second  half  of  the 
saying  may  possibly  have  been  borrowed  (see  the 
parallels  in  Wunsche's  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Erlduterung 
der  Evan ge  lien  aus  Talmud  und  Midrash)  from  a 
Jewish  source. 

The  contributions  to  the  fuller  conception  of  Christian 
prayer  in  the  Johannine  and  Pauline  writings  can  hardly 

o  t«  t«i.«««-««  De  considered  at  length  without  enter- 
8.  In  Jonannine  -  ji.j-.j  c 

and  Pauline     mg  undulv  into  dlsPuted  questions  of 
...  XT  criticism.      Contributions  of  the 

e  '  utmost  value  and  interest  they  certainly 
are,  whatever  view  we  adopt  of  their  historical  origin. 
They  enabled  non-Jewish  disciples  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  as  such  persons  would  otherwise  have 
been  unable  to  do  ;  they  present  a  fusion  of  Jewish 
and  Hellenic  ideas  (using  the  word  'ideas'  in  no  pale, 
abstract  sense)  which  is  something  entirely  unparalleled 
in  religious  thought,  and  would  only  have  been  possible 
to  the  writers  on  the  assumption  that  these  ideas  must 
have  been  actually  realised  in  the  historical  Jesus.  When 
they  speak  to  us  of  the  importance  of  the  Person  of 
Jesus  for  true  prayer,  we  hear  of  something  which  Jesus 
himself  cannot  with  any  critical  precision  be  shown  to 
have   said,  and    yet    which   forced   itself  by    an    inner 

1  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  to  CTrovpaem  and  to. 
CTTL-yeia  reminds  us  of  a  saying  of  the  Johannine  Jesus  (Jn.  3  12). 

2  Cp  Herrmann,  Communion  zvith  God  (transl.  by  Stanyon), 

nff- 

3  Refe-rred  to  by  Von  der  Goltz,  Das  Gebet,  etc.,  p.  65. 
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necessity  on  the  minds  of  the  writers,  as  implied  in  the 
unique  position  of  Jesus  as  the  saviour  of  men. 

Certainly  it  requires  no  critical  acumen  to  see  that 
Jesus  was  in  the  habit  of  requiring  faith  in  his  person 
before  he  granted  the  requests  of  sick  persons,  and  it 
was  a  natural  inference  that  faith  in  the  heavenly  Christ 
was  equally  necessary  for  disciples.  But  even  that 
wonderful  idealistic  biographer  whom  tradition  calls 
John  can  scarcely  be  quoted  as  favouring  direct  prayer 
to  Jesus  Christ.  The  originality  of  Jn.  H14  is  by  no 
means  free  from  doubt,  because  just  before  we  find  the 
same  promise  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  disciples'  prayers 
without  the  difficult  personal  pronouns  'me'  and  'I.' 
J\  13  runs  thus,  —  'and  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified 
in  the  Son'  (/cat  6  ri  hv  ahrjaTjTe  iv  r<p  dvofio/rt  p.ov, 
tovto  7roi7?cra>,  iva  do^aadrj  6  irarTjp  iv  r<p  viip).  Then, 
strangely  enough,  comes  a  correction  or  interpretation, 
— '  if  ye  shall  ask  me  anything  in  my  name,  that  will  I 
do,'  Hav  Tt  alrr\<T"f\rk  p.e  iv  Tip  dvdparl  fiov,  iyih  TroLYjffa) 
{v.  14).  We  may  of  course  omit  the  fxe  (with  ADGKLM, 
but  against  XBEHU),  but  then  what  is  the  object  of 
the  repetition  of  the  promise?  One  would  rather  omit 
'in  my  name'  but  there  is  no  manuscript  authority 
for  this.  The  awkwardness  of  'me  in  my  name'  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  non-originality.  That 
the  Fourth  Gospel  has  passed  through  several  phases, 
may  surely  be  admitted  as  probable.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  Jesus  himself  is  said  in  Jn.  423  to  have 
uttered  these  remarkable  words,  which  accurately  repre- 
sent his  teaching  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  '  The  hour 
comes,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  will 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (reality)  :  for 
such  the  Father  seeks  to  worship  him." 

Paul,  if  we  may  follow  the  great  majority  in  accepting 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  as  his  work,  gives  this 
expressive  description  of  Christians,  '  all  that  in  every 
place  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
(i  Cor.  1  2).  Some  {e.g. ,  Seeberg  and  Zahn)  see  in  this 
a  full  confession  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  who  therefore 
can  be  adored  even  without  express  reference  to  the 
Father.  But  it  is  surely  more  correct  to  paraphrase 
iirtKciXovfjidvovs  thus,  —  'those  that  call  upon  Jesus  Christ 
as  intrusted  for  the  salvation  of  men  with  the  powers  of 
the  divine  sovereignty. '  As  Von  der  Goltz  rightly  states 
(p.  ioo),  Paul  knows  nothing  of  an  adoration  of  Jesus 
Christ  side  by  side  with  the  adoration  of  God.  What 
is  characteristic  of  this  great  Christian  teacher  is  the 
close  relation  to  the  Spirit  into  which  he  brings  the 
prayers  of  Christian  believers.  The  Spirit  makes  inter- 
cession for  us  (Rom.  826) ;  true  prayer  is  prayer  in  the 
Spirit  (Phil.  1 19).  See  Spirit.  It  is  the  chief  weapon 
in  the  Christian  warfare  (Eph.  618  ;  Pauline?),  more 
especially  when  it  is  practised  by  a  whole  Christian 
community. 

That  in  Acts  7  59  after  iiriKaXovfievov  we  should  understand 
rov  Kiipioe,1  seems  a  probable  view.  But  this  passage,  if  it 
refers  to  Christ  as  the  object  of  invocation,  stands  alone  in  the 
NT  (Rev.  2'2  20  is  hardly  quite  parallel),  and,  according  to 
Harnack  {History  0/ Dogma ,  transl.  by  Buchanan,  1  184),  there 
are  hut  few  examples  of  direct  prayers  to  Jesus  belonging  to 
the  first  century,  apart  from  the  prayers  in  the  Act.  Joh.  of  the  so- 
called  Leucius.  A  valuable  collection  of  early  Christian  prayers 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Ed.  von  der  Goltz's  compre- 
hensive monograph,  Das  Gebet  in  der  tiltesten  Chris tenheit 
O^01).  T.  K.  C. 

PRAYER,  PLACE  OF  (ttpocgyXh),  Actsl6i3i6 
RV.     See  Dispersion,  §  16/.  and  Synagogue. 

PREACHING.     See  Synagogue. 

PRECINCTS.  1.  Dnns,  parwarim,  2  K-  23n  RV, 
AV  'suburbs.'     See  Parbar,  Temple. 

*.   1313,  parbar,  1  Ch.  26  18  RVmg.,  EV  Parbar  (q.v.). 

PRECIOUS  STONES.     See  Stones,  Precious. 

1  Bentley  and  Valckenaer  even  think  that  these  words  fell 
out  of  the  text. 
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PREPARATION  (H  n&pACKeYH).  Mt.2762  Mk. 
15  42  Lk. 'J3  54  Jn-  19i4  3i42f.  See  Week,  §  2  ;  cp 
further,  Chronology,  §  56. 

PRESBYTER.  The  English  word  '  priest '  is  simply 
a  contraction  of  the  Latin  presbyter.  But,  as  it  was 
.  commonly  used  to  translate  sncerdos, 
1.  meaning.  which  the  Western  church  freely  em- 
ployed as  a  title  of  the  Christian  ministry,  its  meaning 
was  extended  to  include  pre-Christian  senses  of  sticerdas 
as  well;  and  thus  1  word  originally  signifying  'an 
elder'  came  to  be  used  for  the  ministers  of  Jewish  or 
heathen  cults.  In  the  AV  indeed  it  is  confined  to  these, 
and  the  word  employed  as  the  equivalent  of  presbyter  is 
*  elder. ' 

The  Greek  word  ir  pea j3vt  epos,  like  its  English  equiva- 
lent 'elder,'  has  various  shades  of  meaning,  arising 
from  the  natural  connection  between  age,  honour,  and 
office  ;  and  they  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  con- 
text in  which  the  word  occurs.  In  the  NT  the  word 
is  used  in  reference  both  to  the  ancient  Jewish  polity 
(§  2)  and  to  the  new  Christian  Church  ($ij$  ^ff.  )■ 

[a)    The    earliest    form     of    the     Gospel    narrative 

contains  the  phrase  'the  tradition  of  the  elders '  (A  Ik. 

.  73).      Here  it  appears  that   the  elders   are 

'      T      °  the  great  religious  leaders  of  the  past  ;  just 
as  to-day  appeal  is  made  to  '  the  Fathers.' 
Somewhat  similarly,  in  Heb.  11 2  we  are  told  that  'by 
faith  the  elders  obtained  a  good  report.' 

(&)  '  Elder '  is  also  perpetually  employed  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts,  in  conjunction  with  the 
'scribes,'  the  'rulers'  and  the  '  chief  priests,'  to  de- 
scribe certain  officials  of  the  community,  who  are  also 
spoken  of  collectively  as  the  '  presbytery  or  '  body  of 
elders'  (r6  irpeaftvTe'piov). 

(a)  In  Acts. — In  Acts  11 30  we  are  suddenly  intro- 
duced by  the  historian  to   '  the  elders     of   the  church 

„   T     ,,         in  Jerusalem.      To  them   Barnabas   and 

Ph  .  ti  Saul  bring  the  contributions  collected  in 

-  ,  Antioch  for  the  poorer  brethren  in  Judaea. 
The  persecution  which  the  believers  at 
Jerusalem  had  by  this  time  (about  44  a.  d.  )  begun  to  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen  had  doubtless  tended 
to  emphasise  their  separate  existence  as  a  community  ; 
and  in  a  community  composed  of  Jews  it  would  be  very 
natural  that  the  leading  members  should  be  spoken  of 
as  elders.  Shortly  after  this  a  question  of  principle 
was  raised  at  Antioch  in  reference  to  the  circumcision 
of  Gentile  converts.  Its  decision  was  certain  to  be 
pregnant  with  issues  for  the  future  of  the  Christian 
church.  After  much  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  refer 
it  to  Jerusalem  for  settlement  (Actsl5).  [See  Council 
of  Jerusalem.]  It  was  to  'the  apostles  and  elders' 
that  the  delegates  of  the  church  in  Antioch  were  sent  ; 
'  the  apostles  and  elders '  received  them  on  their 
arrival  ;  '  the  apostles  and  the  elders  ' — the  reitera- 
tion cannot  be  accidental — '  came  together  to  see  about 
this  matter.'  A  line  of  action  was  agreed  upon  by 
'the  apostles  and  elders  with  the  whole  church,'  and 
the  letter  sent  to  Antioch  began  thus  :  '  The  apostles 
and  the  elder  brethren  to  the  brethren  in  Antioch  and 
Syria  and  Cilicia  that  are  of  the  Gentiles,  greeting.' 
Later  this  letter  is  again  referred  to  as  '  the  decisions 
of  the  apostles  and  elders  that  were  in  Jerusalem ' 
(16 4).  The  expression  of  the  letter  itself  differs  from 
the  phrase  of  the  historian  by  the  addition  of  rt  single 
word — 'the  elder  brethren.'  It  is  not  as  an  official 
class,  but  as  the  senior  members  of  the  church,  that 
they  make  their  voice  heard  ;  beneath  the  precedence 
of  office  lies  the  natural  precedence  of  age  and  of 
priority  in  discipleship.  In  fact  this  expression  is  the 
key  to  much  of  the  difficulty  that  attaches  to  the  use  of 
the  word  '  elder '  in  the  early  Christian  writings ;  a 
distinction  is  not  always  sharply  drawn  between  what 
we  may  call  natural  and  official  prestige.  The  word 
occurs  again  on  another  occasion  of  importance.  Paul 
arrives    in    Jerusalem,    bearing    '  the    offering    of    the 
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Gentiles,' — a  large  contribution  which  he  has  gathered 
among  his  Greek  churches,  and  now  brings,  in  some 
anxiety  as  to  its  reception,  to  the  church  in  Jerusalem. 
His  first  act  is  to  visit  James.  On  this  occasion,  we 
are  told,  all  the  elders  came  together  (Acts  21 18)  ;  and 
it  was  they  who  suggested  a  plan  by  which  Paul's 
personal  loyalty  to  the  Mosaic  law  might  be  openly 
affirmed. 

Even  if  this  use  of  the  word  'elders'  in  Acts, — 
to  denote  a  class  of  men  holding  in  the  Christian  church 
in  Jerusalem  a  position  parallel  to  that  of  the  elders  of 
the  Jewish  people — were  regarded  as  the  usage  of  a 
slightly  later  period,  introduced  almost  unconsciously 
by  Lk.  into  his  narrative  of  earlier  events  ;  or,  again, 
even  if  {on  another  theory)  the  Lucan  authorship 
were  set  aside  and  the  date  of  the  book  slightly  de- 
pressed ;  we  should  still  have  very  early  evidence  for 
the  existence  and  title  of  a  class  of  elders  in  Jerusalem  ; 
for  the  writer  is  notably  careful  in  his  use  of  official 
designations,  and  verisimilitude  would  at  least  require 
that  he  should  not  introduce  an  institution  to  which 
there  was  not  and  had  not  been  any  counterpart  in  the 
Palestinian  churches.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  as  we  pass  on  to  the  other  allusions  to  Christian 
elders  in  Acts. 

On  their  return  to  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  the  Pisidian  Antioch, 
after  their  work  in  Derbe,  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  said  to  have 
appointed  elders  in  each  of  these  churches  (14  23).  It  was  in 
itself  wholly  natural  that  the  two  apostles  should  establish  in 
those  communities,  which  no  doubt  embraced  a  large  number, 
if  not  a  majority,  of  Jews  and  proselytes,  an  institution  with 
which,  as  the  history  has  related,  both  of  them  had  together 
come  personally  into  contact  in  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  as  they 
were  acting  in  a  sense  as  the  delegates  of  the  church  of  Antioch, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming,  what  in  itself  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  same  institution  already  existed  in  that  church  as  well. 
On  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  which  led  to  his  imprisonment  we 
are  told  that  from  Miletus  Paul  sent  to  Ephesus  and  summoned 
'the  elders  of  the  church'  (20  17  jf.).  Here  then  the  same 
organisation  is  implied  for  the  Ephesian  church.  The  elders 
are  exhorted  '  to  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole  flock, 
wherein  the  Holy  Spirit  has  set  them  as  overseers  (zttktkottov*;)  ' : 
their  duty  is  declared  to  be  '  to  feed  (n-ot/nGuVeiv,  '  to  shepherd  ' 
or  'rule')  the  church  of  God.'  Watchfulness  is  especially 
urged  upon  them  in  view  of  the  certainty  that  'wolves,'  or  false 
teachers,  will  presently  attack  the  flock  :  the  apostle's  own 
example  will  show  them  how  they  should  labour  with  their  own 
hands  and  assist  those  who  need  their  help.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Paul  is  not  represented  as  himself  using  the  word  'elders' 
in  addressing  them  :  nor  does  the  word  occur  in  any  sense  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  until  we  come  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

(b)  I?i  Timothy  and  Titus. — In  1  Tim.  4  14  'the 
hands  of  the  presbytery '  are  said  to  have  been  laid  on 
Timothy  ;  thus  we  seem  to  have  another  reference  to 
the  elders  of  Lystra.  In  5 1— -  'rebuke  not  an  elder  ' — 
it  is  probable  from  the  subsequent  reference  to  '  younger 
men,'  'elder  women,'  and  'younger  women,'  that  the 
idea  of  age  is  dominant.  In  v.  17  we  have  an  injunction 
of  considerable  importance  :  '  The  elders  who  preside 
well  (ol  kclXCjs  irpoear  tires  irpeafitirepoi)  are  to  be 
accounted  worthy  of  double  honour  {dnrXrjs  Ttprjs), 
especially  those  who  labour  in  the  word  and  teaching.' 
It  is  not  clear  whether  this  'honour'  is  in  reality  an 
honorarium  ;  nor  whether  the  word  '  double '  is  used  in 
contrast  to  the  provision  for  '  widows '  mentioned  just 
before  (cp  o.  3,  XHPas  T^fJ-a>  k.t.X.),  or  in  comparison 
with  other  elders,  or  somewhat  vaguely  ;  nor,  again, 
whether  all  elders  are  regarded  as  'presiding.'  But 
undoubtedly  a  distinction  is  made  in  favour  of  such  of 
the  elders  as  exercise  the  gift  of  teaching  ;  and  it  seems 
on  the  whole  fair  to  suppose  that  we  have  here  a  class 
of  men  whose  public  services  entitle  them  to  public 
support.  In  the  command  which  follows — not  to 
entertain  hastily  a  charge  against  an  elder  (v.  19), — it 
is  probable  that  the  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  the  previous  context. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Titus  we  have  but  one  instance  of  the  word, 
and  there  it  is  plainly  official :  '  that  thou  shouldest  appoint 
elders  in  every  city,  as  I  commanded  thee '  (1  5). 

{c)  1  Peter. — In  1  Pet.  5 1-5  we  have  an  example 
of  the  recognition  of  the  two  elements  which  co-exist  in 
the  term   'elder.'      The  first  words  are  in  themselves 
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ambiguous  :  '  The  elders  among  you  (or  '  the  elder 
among  you,'  Trpto'fivTe'povs  ovv  iv  vpuv)  I  exhort,  who 
am  your  fellow-elder  (6  <rvfj.irpe<T(3vT€pos).'  The  refer- 
ence might  be  simply  to  age  ;  or,  again,  to  length  of 
disci pleship  (cp  '  and  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ '). 
The  words  of  v.  5 — '  Likewise,  ye  younger,  be  subject 
to  the  elder '  (or  '  the  elders  ' ) — seem  to  point  in  a  like 
direction.  But  between  vv.  1  and  5  comes  the  solemn 
charge,  '  Feed  (-rroL/xdvaTe)  the  flock  of  God  that  is 
among  you,'  with  a  warning  against  covetousness  and 
despotic  rule,  and  with  the  promise  of  a  reward  from 
'the  Head  .Shepherd'  (apx^ol^v).  It  is  thus  evident 
that  a  recognised  authority  is  implied  ;  and  when  the 
term  '  the  younger '  is  used  of  those  whose  duty  was  to 
obey,  this  is  because  the  original  significance  of  the 
word  '  elder '  was  felt,  and  because  the  contrast  between 
rulers  and  ruled  was  in  the  main  a  contrast  between  the 
elder  and  the  younger  members  of  the  congregation. 

(d)  Other  Catholic  Epistles. — In  the  Epistle  of  James 
the  sick  man  is  bidden  to  call  '  the  elders  of  the 
church,'  that  they  may  pray  over  him  and  anoint  him 
for  his  recovery.  Here  the  institution  is  clearly  attested, 
and  once  more  for  Jewish  churches.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  here  as  elsewhere  the  elders  act  not  individually, 
but  together  ;  the  word  is  never  in  the  NT  used  in  the 
singular  number  when  any  duty  pertaining  to  the  office 
is  described. 

The  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John  are  written 
in  the  name  of  'the  elder'  (6  Trpe<r(3vTepos)  ;  but  they 
contain  nothing  which  helps  us  to  fix  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  gain  any  light  from 
the  mention  of  the  twenty-four  elders  in  the  visions  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Apart  from  these  instances  the  word 
is  not  used  at  all  in  the  Johannine  writings. 

Let  us   endeavour  now  to  sum  up  the  evidence  of 

the   NT  as  to   the  meaning   and    usage  of  the   word 

,    M  .  'elder,'  as  applied  to   leading   men 

4.  Summing  up.  jn    the  Chr|sFt|;n    church      BIf   we 

accept  the  historical  character  of  Acts  and  regard  the 
letter  from  the  church  in  Jerusalem  as  an  authentic 
document,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  institution  practically 
from  the  very  beginning.  'The  elder  brethren,'  as 
they  are  described  in  the  letter,  take  rank  below  the 
apostles,  but  above  the  rest  of  the  church  {'  the  whole 
multitude,'  wdv  rb  Tr\T)dos,  Actsl5i2).  The  expression 
'  the  elder  brethren,'  as  contrasted  with  the  more  formal 
term  '  the  elders'  used  by  the  historian  in  his  narrative, 
in  itself  supports  the  genuineness  of  the  document ;  it 
could  scarcely  have  originated  with  the  writer  of  its 
historical  setting,  for  five  times  over  he  reiterates  his 
own  phrase  in  this  connection.  Either,  then,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  senders  of  the  letter  purposely  modify 
the  more  official  title  by  which  others  spoke  of  them  ; 
or  we  may  gather  that  at  that  time,  while  a  body  of 
leading  persons  actually  existed  as  a  recognised 
authority  within  the  Church,  they  were  still  thought  of 
as  its  senior  members,  rather  than  as  formal  officers 
strictly  corresponding  to  the  elders  of  the  Jewish  people. 
In  the  latter  case  we  still  see  that  it  was  natural  and 
almost  inevitable  that  the  new  institution  should  attach 
to  itself  the  familiar  title,  and  that  '  the  elder  brethren ' 
should  become  the  Christian  'elders.'  Our  choice 
lies,  in  fact,  between  «.  conscious  imitation  of  the  old 
Jewish  institution  and  an  unconscious  assimilation  to  it. 
The  institution  thus  shaped  in  Jerusalem  is  seen  to 
reproduce  itself  in  the  earliest  churches  of  Paul's 
foundation.  Whatever  his  practice  may  have  been 
later,  when  he  was  guiding  the  Greek  churches  to  a 
complete  independence  of  Judaism,  it  was  likely  enough 
that  in  this  first  missionary  journey  he  should  fashion 
the  organisation  of  his  earliest  converts  on  the  one 
existing  model  of  which  alone  we  have  any  information, 
• — that,  namely,  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem. 

We  have  seen  that  '  the  elders  of  the  church '  in 
Ephesus  (Acts  20 17)  are  not  so  entitled  in  the  address 
which  the  historian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Paul.      This 
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is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  apostle's  usage  in  all  his 
epistles,  if  we  except  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  That  the 
historian,  on  the  other  hand,  should  speak  of  them  as 
'elders'  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  that 
their  functions  were  the  same  as  were  exercised  by  those 
whom  he  has  hitherto  described  by  this  title  ;  in  other 
words,  that  they  -were  'the  elders  of  the  church,'  even 
if  they  were  not  commonly  addressed  as  such. 

As  in  the  case  of  Acts,  so  too  in  that  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  the  question  of  authorship  and  date 
does  not  seriously  affect  the  evidence  which  they  offer 
us  on  this  subject.  They  cannot  with  any  reason  be 
placed  so  late  as  to  disqualify  them  as  witnesses  to 
actual  institutions  of  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
Even  a  pseudonymous  writer  must  have  some  regard  to 
verisimilitude,  and  in  laying  down  practical  rules  he 
will  offer  important  testimony  to  the  conditions  of  his 
own,  if  not  of  an  earlier  time.  In  these  epistles,  then, 
we  see  the  same  class  of  '  elders '  spoken  of  for 
Ephesus  and  Crete  ;  but  we  seem  to  see  them  in  a  later 
stage  than  that  which  is  represented  by  Paul's  charge 
to  the  Ephesian  elders  in  Acts.  Paul  had  formerly 
encouraged  the  elders  to  be  self-supporting  after  his 
own  example  ;  he  now  comes  before  us  as  apparently 
claiming  for  them  public  maintenance,  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  devoting  their  strength  to  the 
labours  of  teaching.  That  there  is  no  inconsistency  in 
this  is  plain  from  his  full  discussion  of  the  question  in 
relation  to  his  own  practice  in  1  Cor.  93-14.  Incident- 
ally we  learn  that  it  was  natural  and  not  uncommon 
that  the  elders  should  be  not  only  the  rulers  but  also 
the  instructors  of  their  flock  ;  and  we  can  see  that  the 
combination  of  the  two  functions  was  certain  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  individual  who  should  exercise  them 
both. 

With  a  view  to  the  question  of  the  relation  between 

the  term  'elder'  (n  pea  pure  pos)  and  the  term    'bishop' 

_,,         {iTri(7KOTros),   it  is  important   to  notice  that 

*_   .   ,     those  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  which  do  not 
official  „  ■      t,  _,    ,   ,,     ,    ,        „      .u  1    ,. 


terms. 


contain    the  word    '  elder '   do    nevertheless 


refer  under  various  appellations  to  persons 
holding  a  prominent  position  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  are  written. 

Thus  the  church  of  the  Thessalonians,  immediately 
after  its  foundation,  is  exhorted  in  these  terms:  'to 
know  them  that  labour  among  you  and  preside  over 
you  (irpOKTrafievovs  v/xiov)  in  the  Lord  and  admonish 
you  ;  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their 
work's  sake'  (1  Thes.  5 12/!).  Some  organisation  (cp 
Rom.  128,  6  irpoto-Td/xeuos  ev  <nrov5rj  ;  1  Tim.  3$/.  517), 
whether  the  title  of  '  elders '  or  any  other  title  was 
connected  with  it  or  not,  is  certainly  implied  in  these 
words.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  second  letter  still  more 
clearly  shows  (S1.4/.),  the  community  is  addressed  as  a 
whole,  and  is  held  generally  responsible  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disorder  among  its  members.  The  Corinthian 
church  is  likewise  called  upon  as  a  whole  to  exercise  dis- 
cipline (cp  esp.  1  Cor.53_^)  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
read  of  *  governments  '(Kvpepvrjaeis)  as  '  set  in  the  church  ' 
by  God  (1228).  '  The  household  of  Stephanas,'  who  were 
among  the  earliest  converts  and  had  received  baptism 
from  Paul  himself,  clearly  held  some  position  of  pre- 
eminence. They  had  'devoted  themselves  to  minister  to 
the  saints'  (els  SitXKOviav  tois  ayiots  e'ra^av  iavrotis): 
to  such  as  these  subjection  was  to  be  rendered  (I615/., 
cp  I16).  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  epistles  which  deal 
with  so  many  points  of  practical  order  we  do  not  find 
more  definite  indications  of  a  constituted  authority. 
The  lack  of  such  an  authority — if  we  are  justified  in 
pressing  the  argument  from  silence — may  perhaps  in 
part  account  for  the  exceptionally  disturbed  condition 
of  the  Corinthian  church. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  main  trouble  is 
with  false  teachings  ;  of  organisation  we  hear  nothing. 

For  the  restoration  of  an  erring  brother  Paul  appeals  to 
those  who  have  a  spiritual  gift  (u/nets  o£  Trvcu^cmKot,  6  1  ;  if  this 
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be  not  rather  intended  as  a  designation  of  the  whole  body):  the 
taught  (o  Kartixovi-mi'o^)  is  to  make  contributions  for  the  support 
of  his  teacher  (tu>  k  a  ty^ou  it  i),  tie. 

In  the  Colossian  church  Archippus  is  to  be  warned  to 
fulfil  some  'ministry'  {StaicovLav),  which  he  has  're- 
ceived in  the  Lord '  ;  but  it  is  not  further  defined. 
For  the  case  of  the  Philippian  church  see  Bishop,  §  7. 

It  would  appear  that  in  these  Pauline  churches  such 
organisation  as  there  was  held  a  very  subordinate 
position  at  this  period.  The  church  as  a  whole  in  each 
place  had  alike  full  powers  and  full  responsibility  for 
the  exercise  of  its  powers.  The  authority  of  the  founder 
and  the  influence  of  eminent  men  who  laboured  in 
connection  with  him  were  the  main  elements  of  guidance, 
and  these  at  present  retarded  the  development  of  any 
local  form  of  government  which  there  may  have  been. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  bids  the  Christians  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  'remember  their  leaders'  [tGiv 
TjyovfJL^vwv  vfiQv)  who  have  passed  away,  on  the  ground 
that  'they  spake  to  them  the  word  of  God'  (13 7). 
They  are  also  charged  to  obey  their  present  'leaders,' 
as  those  who  'watch  for  their  souls'  { 1 3 17).  At  the 
close  the  writer  salutes  all  their  '  leaders'  (1324).  The 
word  thus  used  is  in  the  present  day  a  technical  term 
[hegumenos)  for  the  head  of  a  Greek  monastery,  as  it 
was  in  Egypt  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  here  it  must 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  description  of  the  ruling  class 
in  the  church,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  honour  is 
specially  claimed  for  this  class  on  the  ground  of  the 
spiritual  functions  of  teaching  and  '  watching  for  souls.' 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  found  three  terms  employed 
to  describe  the  ruling  class  in  the  Christian  church — 
'elders,'  'those  who  preside,'  and  'those  who  lead.' 
The  first  appears  to  be  an  official  title  ;  the  second  and 
third  are  descriptive  of  the  main  function  which  these 
rulers  perform.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
more  than  one  institution  is  pointed  to  by  these  three 
terms. 

The  question  whether  the  term  '  bishop  '  (e7rurK07ros)  describes 
the  same  or  a  different  institution  has  been  considered  in  the 
article  Bishop.  To  that  article  reference  must  also  be  made  for 
patristic  illustrations,  and  especially  for  the  use  of  the  word 
Trpeo-^urepoy  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  in  the  second  century  we  find 
the  word  TrpecrfivTepos  used  by  Papias  (Eus.  HE  3  39)  and 
Irenaeus  {e.g.,  iv.  27  1)  in  speaking  of  disciples  of  the  Lord '  or 
'disciples  of  the  apostles'  from  whom  certain  traditions  had 
been  received.  This  sense  reminds  us  of  the  first  meaning  of 
the  word  to  which  we  made  reference  above  (§  2)  in  speaking  of 
the  use  of  the  term  among  the  Jews.  j.  a.  R. 

PRESENCE  (TTApOYCiaO-  Mt.243.  etc.,  RVms-     See 

ESCHATOLOGY,  §  %$ff. 

PRESENCE  BREAD  (D^Bil  Dn!?),  Ex.253o,  etc., 
RVme-,  EV  Shewbread  \q.v\ 

PRESIDENTS  (p-)D,  sdrikin),  Dan.  62-7  [3-8]t. 

Most  commentators  taku  this  Aramaic  word  to  be  of  Persian 
origin  =  sarak,  'chief,'  from  sdr,  'head.'  See  Bevan,  Marti, 
Driver.  In  Tg.  it  is  used  for  IDb".  <S  has  tiiktikos,  Vg. 
princeps. 

PRESS.  1.  fill,  gath,  Is.  3 13.  See  Oil-Press, 
Wine-press. 

2.  and  3.  3p',  yi-kch,  Is.  16  10,  etc.,  and  7TP&,  purah,  Hag.  2 16. 
See  Wine-press,  Wine-fat. 

PRIEST,  a  contracted  form  of  Presbyter  \_q.v.\  a 

name  of  office  in  the  early  Christian  church.      But  in 

1  Mpa    '        l^e    ^^    tne  Presbyters   of  the  NT   are 

'  c  _     j        called   'elders,'  not   'priests'  ;  the  latter 

of  word.  j   r  •   •  *  c 

name  is  reserved  for  ministers  of  pre- 
Christian  religions,  the  Sem.  d'jhjd  {Kohantm,  sing. 
Kohen)  and  nnDS  {Kilmarlm),  or  the  Gk.  iepets.  The 
reason  of  this  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  sequel ; 
it  is  enough  to  observe  at  present  that,  before  our 
English  word  was  formed,  the  original  idea  of  a 
presbyter  had  been  overlaid  with  others  derived  from 
pre-Christian  priesthoods.  The  theologians  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  expressly  found  the  con- 
ception of  a  Christian  priesthood  on  the  hierarchy  of 
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the  Jewish  temple,  while  the  names  by  which  the 
sacerdotal  character  is  expressed  —  lepevs,  saterdos  — 
originally  designated  the  ministers  of  sacred  things  in 
Greek  and  Roman  heathenism,  and  then  came  to  be 
used  as  translations  into  Greek  and  Latin  of  the 
Hebrew  Kvhen.  Ko/iPn,  iepevs,  saccrJos  are  in  fact  fair 
translations  of  one  another  ;  they  all  denote  a  minister 
whose  stated  business  was  to  perform,  on  behalf  of  the 
community,  certain  public  ritual  acts,  particularly  sacri- 
fices, directed  godwards.  There  were  such  ministers  or 
priests  in  all  the  great  religions  of  ancient  civilisation, 
and  indeed  a  priesthood  in  the  sense  now  denned  is 
generally  found,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  among  races 
which  have  1  tribal  or  national  religion  of  definite 
character,  and  not  merely  an  unorganised  mass  of 
superstitious  ideas,  fears,  and  hopes,  issuing  in  practices 
of  sorcery.  The  term  '  priest  '  is  sometimes  taken  to 
include  'sorcerer,'  just  as  religion  is  often  taken  to 
include  the  belief  in  mysterious  or  superhuman  powers 
which  can  be  constrained  by  spells  ;  but  this  is  an  abuse 
of  language.  Religion  begins  when  the  relation  of  the 
divine  powers  to  man  is  conceived — on  the  analogy  of 
the  relations  of  formed  human  society — as  having  a 
certain  stable  personal  character  on  which  the  wor- 
shippers can  calculate  and  act.  The  gods  of  the 
ancient  religions  might  do  arbitrary  acts ;  but  their 
conduct  towards  man  was  not  habitually  arbitrary. 
The  actions  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  of  the  state  by 
which  their  favour  was  maintained,  lost,  or  regained 
were  matter  of  tradition.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
community  to  see  that  the  right  course  of  action  was 
pursued,  and  on  behalf  of  the  community,  with  which 
alone  properly  speaking  the  gods  had  intercourse,  the 
right  kind  of  service  was  performed  either  by  its  natural 
head  or  by  specially  appointed  officials.  There  is  the 
closest  connection  in  early  times  between  state  and 
religion. 

It  would  be  too  large  a  task  to  attempt  a  general 

survey  of  the  priesthoods,  royal  or  other,  in  antiquity. 

_  .   .       „  It  may  be  well,   however,   to  notice  one 

'  "     fh     A    or  two  Pomts  which  a  comparative  study 

?  .     of    organised    religions    reveals    to    us. 

in  general.    prjest[y  acts — tnat  jS|   acts  done  by  one 

and  accepted  by  the  gods  on  behalf  of  many  —  are 
common  to  all  antique  religions,  and  cannot  be  lacking 
where  the  primary  subject  of  religion  is  not  the  in- 
dividual but  the  natural  community.  But  the  origin 
of  a  separate  priestly  class,  distinct  from  the  natural 
heads  of  the  community,  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
such  broad  general  principle  ;  in  some  cases,  as  in 
Greece,  it  is  little  more  than  a  matter  of  convenience 
that  part  of  the  religious  duties  of  the  state  should  be 
confided  to  special  ministers  charged  with  the  care  of 
particular  temples,  while  in  others  the  intervention  of  a 
special  priesthood  is  indispensable  to  the  validity  of 
every  religious  act,  so  that  the  priest  ultimately  becomes 
a  mediator  and  the  vehicle  of  all  divine  grace. 

This  position,  we  see;  can  be  reached  by  various  paths;  the 
priest  may  become  indispensable  through  the  growth  of  ritual 
observances  and  precautions  too  complicated  for  a  layman  to 
master,  or  he  may  lay  claim  to  special  nearness  to  the  gods  on 
the  ground,  it  may  be,  of  his  race,  or  it  may  be  of  habitual 
practices  of  purity  and  asceticism  which  cannot  bt:  combined 
with  the  duties  of  ordinary  life,  as  for  example,  celibacy  was 
required  of  priestesses  of  Vesta  at  Rome. 

The  highest  developments  of  priestly  influence,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  separable  from  something  of  magical 
superstition  ;  the  opus  operatuvt  of  the  priest  has  the 
power  of  a  sorcerer's  spell.  The  strength  of  the  priest- 
hood in  Chaldea  and  in  Egypt  stands  plainly  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  survival  of  a  magic  element 
in  the  state  religion,  and  Rome,  in  like  manner,  is  more 
priestly  than  Greece  because  it  is  more  superstitious. 
In  most  cases,  however,  where  an  ancient  civilisation 
shows  us  a  strong  priestly  system  we  are  unable  to 
make  out  in  any  detail  the  steps  by  which  that  system 
was  elaborated  ;  the  clearest  case  perhaps  is  the  priest- 
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hood  of  the  Jews,  which  is  not  less  interesting  from  its 
origin  and  growth  than  from  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  system  long  after  the  priests  were  dispersed  and 
their  sanctuary  laid  in  ruins. 

Among  the  nomadic  Semites,  to  whom  the  Hebrews 

belonged  before  they  settled  in  Canaan,  there  has  never 

n  .    .       ,  been    any    developed    priesthood.       The 

'  JT  -..  acts  of  religion  partake  of  the  general 
.  ™  ,  simplicity  of  desert  life  ;  apart  from  the 
priest;  oo  .  prjvate  worship  Df  household  gods  and 
the  oblations  and  salutations  offered  at  the  graves  of 
departed  kinsmen,  the  ritual  observances  of  the  ancient 
Arabs  were  visits  to  the  tribal  sanctuary  to  salute  the 
god  with  a  gift  of  milk,  first-fruits,  or  the  like,  the 
sacrifice  of  firstlings  and  vows  (see  Nazirite  and 
Passover),  and  an  occasional  pilgrimage  to  discharge 
a  vow  at  the  annual  feast  and  fair  of  one  of  the  more 
distant  holy  places.  These  acts  required  no  priestly 
aid  ;  each  man  slew  his  own  victim  and  divided  the 
sacrifice  in  his  own  circle  ;  the  share  of  the  god  was  the 
blood  which  was  smeared  upon,  or  poured  out  beside,  a 
stone  (cp  Ar.  nosb,  ghabghab)  set  up  as  an  altar  or 
perhaps  a.5  a  symbol  of  the  deity  (see  Massebah).  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  portion  of  the  sacrifice  was 
burned  on  the  altar,  or  that  any  part  of  the  victim  was 
the  due  of  the  sanctuary.  We  find,  therefore,  no  trace 
of  a  sacrificial  priesthood  ;  but  each  temple  had  one  or 
more  doorkeepers  (sad in,  hd/ib),  whose  office  was  usually 
hereditary  in  a  certain  family,  and  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  temple  and  its  treasures.  The  sacrifices  and 
offerings  were  acknowledgments  of  divine  bounty  and 
means  used  to  insure  its  continuance  ;  the  Arab  was  the 
'slave'  of  his  god  and  paid  him  tribute,  as  slaves  used 
to  do  to  their  masters,  or  subjects  to  their  lords  ;  and 
the  free  Bedouin,  trained  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert  to 
habits  of  absolute  self-reliance,  knew  no  master  except 
his  god,  and  acknowledged  no  other  will  before  which 
his  own  should  bend. 

Hence  the  other  side  of  Arab  religion  was  to  look 
for  divine  direction  in  every  grave  or  difficult  concern 
of  life  ;  what  could  not  be  settled  in  the  free  council 
of  the  tribesmen,  or  by  the  unenforced  award  of  an 
umpire,  was  referred  to  the  command  of  the  god, 
and  the  oracle  was  the  only  authority  by  which  dis- 
sensions could  be  healed,  lawsuits  determined,  and 
judgment  authoritatively  spoken.  The  voice  of  the 
god  might  be  uttered  in  omens  which  the  skilled  could 
read,  or  conveyed  in  the  inspired  rhymes  of  soothsayers  ; 
but  frequently  it  was  sought  in  the  oracle  of  the  sanctuary, 
where  the  sacred  lot  was  administered  for  a  fee  by  the 
sddin.  The  sanctuary  thus  became  a  seat  of  judgment, 
and  here,  too,  compacts  were  sealed  by  oaths  and  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies. 

These  institutions,  though  known  to  us  only  from 
sources  belonging  to  an  age  when  the  old  faith  was 
falling  to  pieces,  are  certainly  very  ancient.  Their 
whole  stamp  is  primitive,  and  they  correspond  in 
the  closest  way  with  what  we  know  of  the  earliest 
religion  of  the  Israelites,  the  only  other  Semitic  people 
whose  history  can  be  traced  back  to  a  time  when  they 
had  not  fully  emerged  from  nomad  life.  In  fact, 
the  fundamental  type  of  the  Arabic  sanctuary  can  be 
traced  through  all  the  Semitic  lands,  and  so  appears  to 
be  older  than  the  Semitic  dispersion  ;  even  the  technical 
terms  arc  mainly  the  same,  so  that  we  may  justly  assume 
that  the  more  developed  ritual  and  priesthoods  of  the 
settled  Semites  sprang  from  a  state  of  things  not  very 
remote  from  what  we  find  among  the  heathen  Arabs. 

Now  among  the  Arabs,  as  we  have  seen,  ritual  service 
is  the  affair  of  the  individual,  or  of  a  mass  of  individuals 
gathered  in  a  great  feast,  but  still  doing  worship  each 
for  himself  and  his  own  private  circle  ;  the  only  public 
aspect  of  religion  is  found  in  connection  with  divination 
and  the  oracle  to  which  the  affairs  of  the  community 
are  submitted.  In  Greece  and  Rome  the  public  sacri- 
fices were  the  chief  function  of  religion,  and  in  them 
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the  priesthood  represented  the  ancient  kings.  In  the 
desert  there  is  no  king  and  no  sovereignty  save  that  of 
the  divine  oracle,  and  therefore  it  is  from  the  sooth- 
sayers or  ministers  of  the  oracle  that  a  public  ministry 
of  religion  can  most  naturally  spring.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  a  settled  state  the  sanctuaries  must  rise  in 
importance  and  all  the  functions  of  revelation  will  gather 
round  them.  A  sacrificial  priesthood  will  arise  as  the 
worship  becomes  more  complex  (especially  as  sacrifice 
in  antiquity  is  a  common  preliminary  to  the  consultation 
of  an  oracle)  ;  but  the  public  ritual  will  still  remain 
closely  associated  with  oracle  or  divination,  and  the 
priest  will  still  be,  above  all  things,  a  revealer.  That 
this  was  what  actually  happened,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  Canaanite  and  Phoenician  name  for  a 
priest  (Kohen)  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  Kdhin,  a 
1  soothsayer.' 

Note  also  the  intimate  connection  in  1  S.  62  between  the 
Kohanim  and  the  Kosemim  of  the  Philistines.  Soothsaying 
wa.s  no  modern  importation  in  Arabia  ;  its  characteristic  form — 
a  monotonous  croon  of  short  rhyming  clauses — is  the  same  as 
was  practised  by  the  Hebrew  '  wizards  who  peeped  and  muttered ' 
in  the  da>s  of  Isaiah  (Is.  2'.t  4),  and  that  this  form  was  native  in 
Arabia  is  clear  from  its  having  a  technical  name  (saf),  which  in 
Hebrew  survnes  only  in  derivative  words  with  modified  sense.1 

The  Kahin,  therefore,  is  not  a  degraded  priest  but  such  a 
soothsayer  as  is  found  in  most  primitive  societies,  and  the 
Canaanite  priests  grew  out  of  these  early  revealers.2  In 
point  of  fact  there  appears  to  have  been  some  form  of  revelation 
or  oracle  in  every  great  shrine  of  Canaan  and  Syria,3  and  the 
importance  of  this  element  in  the  cultus  may  be  measured 
from  the  fact  that  at  Hierapolis  it  was  the  charge  of  the  chief 
priest,  just  as  in  the  Levitical  legislation. 

The  use  of  '  Kahin  '  for  '  priest '  in  the  Canaanite 
area  points,  however,  to  more  than  this  ;  it  is  connected 
with  the  orgiastic  character  of  Canaanite  religion. 

The  soothsayer  differs  from  the  priest  of  an  oracle  by  giving 
his  revelation  under  excitement  and  often  in  a  frenzy  allied  to 
madness.  In  natural  soothsaying  this  frenzy  is  the  necessary 
physical  accompaniment  of  an  afflatus  which,  though  it  seems 
to  a  rude  people  supernatural,  is  really  akin  to  poetic  inspiration. 
It  is  soon  learned,  however,  that  a  similar  physical  state  can  be 
produced  artificially,  and  at  the  Canaanite  sanctuaries  this  was 
done  on  a  large  scale. 

We  see  from  1  K.  18  2  K.  10  that  the  great  Baal 
temples  had  two  classes  of  ministers,  kohanim  and 
nebflm,  '  priests'  and'  'prophets,'  and  as  the  kohanim 
bear  a  name  which  primarily  denotes  a  soothsayer,  so 
the  nebi'Im  are  also  a  kind  of  priests  who  do  sacrificial 
service  with  1  wild  ritual  of  their  own.  How  deeply 
the  orgiastic  character  was  stamped  on  the  priesthoods 
of  N.  Semitic  nature-worship  is  clear  from  Greek  and 
Roman  accounts,  such  as  that  of  Apuleius  (Meiam. 
bk.  8).  Sensuality  and  religious  excitement  of  the 
wildest  kind  went  hand  in  hand,  and  a  whole  army  of 
degraded  ministers  of  a  religion  of  the  passions  was 
gathered  round  every  famous  shrine. 

The  Hebrews,   who  made   the  language  of  Canaan 
their  own,  took  also  the  Canaanite  name  for  a  priest. 
But    the    earliest    forms    of    Hebrew 


4.  Beginnings 
of  the  priest- 
hood in  Israel. 


priesthood4    are    not     Canaanite 
character  ;  the  priest,   as  he  appears 


in  the  older  records  of  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  Eli  at  Shiloh,  Jonathan  in  the  private  temple  of 
Micah  (see    Micah)   and   at   Dan,    is   much  liker  the 

1  Meiug-tra,  2K.9n  Jer.  2926  [Hos.  97]— a  term  of  con- 
tempt applied  to  prophets  (cp  Prophetic  Literature,  §  1,  3). 

2  On  the  relation  of  the  Canaanite  (or  Hebrew)  priest  to  the 
Arabian  kdhin,  see,  further,  Sprenger,  Leben  Muhammeds,  1 255  ; 
Stade,  G7K2)47i  ;  Wellhausen,  HeidAty  131^  Sprenger  and 
Stade  consider  the  priesthood  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  seer's 
function.  According  to  Wellhausen,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
kdhin,  who  from  the  first  had  been  connected  with  the  sanctuary, 
with  the  development  of  the  seer's  office  gradually  took  over 
from  the  priests  the  principal  and  most  honourable  share  of 
their  work,  and  at  the  same  time  their  title  of  honour.  Thus 
the  priest  at  last  sank  to  the  grade  of  a  mere  door-keeper. 

3  See  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syria,  36,  for  Hierapolis  ;  Zosimus, 
1  58,  for  Aphaca ;  Pliny,  HN  37  58  (compared  with  Lucian, 
ut  supra,  and  Movers,  Pkoenizier,  1 655),  for  the  temple  of 
Melkart  at  Tyre  ;  1  S.  6  2,  for  Ekron. 

4  The  pre-Mosaic  priesthood,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  Fr. 
v.  Hummeiauer  (1899)  has  devoted  a  special  treatise,  can  still 
only  be  regarded  as  imaginary. 
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Arabian  sadin  than  the  k&kin.1  The  whole  structure 
of  Hebrew  society  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  was 
almost  precisely  that  of  a  federation  of  Arab  tribes,  and 
the  religious  ordinances  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
those  of  Arabia,  save  only  that  the  great  deliverance  of 
the  Exodus,  and  the  period  when  Moses,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment at  the  sanctuary  of  Kadesh,  had  for  a  whole 
generation  impressed  the  sovereignty  of  Yahwe  on  all 
the  tribes,  had  created  an  idea  of  unity  between  the 
scattered  settlements  in  Canaan  such  as  the  Arabs  before 
Mohammed  never  had.  Neither  in  civil  nor  in  religious 
life,  however,  was  this  ideal  unity  expressed  in  fixed 
institutions.  The  old  individualism  of  the  Semitic 
nomad  held  its  ground.  Thus  the  firstlings,  first-fruits, 
and  vows  are  still  the  free  gift  of  the  individual  which 
no  human  authority  exacts,  and  every  householder 
presents  and  consumes  with  his  circle  in  i  sacrificial 
feast  without  priestly  aid. 

It  is  thus  that  Gideon  (Judg.  6  17  Jf.)  and  Manoah  (Judg.  13 19) 
offer  sacrifice,  with  the  express  approval  of  Yahwe,  or  rather  of 
his  Mal'ak.  As  in  Arabia,  the  ordinary  sanctuary  is  still  a 
sacred  stone  (rnSfD=w<M^)  set  up  under  the  open  heaven,  and 
here  the  blood  of  the  victim  is  poured  out  as  an  offering  to  God 
(see  Massebah  and  cp  1  S.  14  34  2  S.  ^3  16/")- 

The  priest  has  no  place  in  this  ritual  ;  he  is  not  the 
minister  of  an  altar,-  but  the  guardian  of  a  temple,  such 
as  was  already  found  here  and  there  in  the  land  for  the 
custody  of  sacred  images  and  palladia  or  other  conse- 
crated things  (the  ark  at  Shiloh,  1  S.  33  ;  images  in 
Micah's  temple,  Judg.  17  s  ;  Goliath's  sword  lying  be- 
hind the  '  ephod '  or  plated  image  at  Nob  [see  Nob], 
1  S.  21 10  ;  no  doubt  also  money,  as  in  the  Canaanite 
temple  at  Shechem,  Judg.  94).  Such  treasures  required 
a  guardian  ;  that  they  were  occasionally  liable  to  be 
stolen  is  shown  by  the  story,  just  referred  to,  of  the 
images  in  Micah's  temple. 

Above  all,  wherever  there  was  *.  temple  there  was 
an  oracle,  a  kind  of  sacred  lot,  just  as  in  Arabia 
(i  S.  I441  (5),  which  could  only  be  drawn  where  there 
was  an  '  ephod  '  and  a  priest  (1  S.  14i8,  &  ;  236^;  3O7). 
The  Hebrews  had  already  possessed  a  tent-temple  and 
oracle  of  this  kind  in  the  wilderness  {Ex.  337^),  of 
which  Moses  was  the  priest  and  Joshua  the  aedituus, 
and  ever  since  that  time  the  judgment  of  God  through 
the  priest  at  the  sanctuary  had  a  greater  weight  than 
the  word  of  n  seer,  and  was  the  ultimate  solution  of 
every  controversy  and  claim  {1  S.  225  Ex.  22  jf.,  where 
for  AV's  'judge,1  'judges,' read  'God'3).  The  temple 
at  Shiloh,  where  the  ark  was  preserved,  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Mosaic  sanctuary — for  it  was  not  the 
place  but  the  palladium  and  its  oracle  that  were  the 
essential  thing — and  its  priests  claimed  kin  with  Moses 
himself.      In  the  divided   state  of  the  nation,   indeed, 

1  This  appears  even  in  the  words  used  as  synonyms  for 
"priest,'  ms'C,  ^pri  icti*,  which  exactly  correspond  to  the  Ar. 
sadin  and  hdjib.  That  the  name  of  Jp3  was  borrowed  from  the 
Canaanites  appears  certain,  for  out  of  the  multiplicity  of  words 
for  soothsayers  and  the  like  common  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
(either  formed  from  a  common  root  or  expressing  exactly 
the  same  idea:  ^yV,  'arraf;  llh,  hablr;  nih,  n«'l,  hazi ; 
Cop,  cp  istiksani)  the  Hebrews  and  the  Canaanites  have  chosen 
the  same  one  to  mean  a  priest.  That  they  did  so  independently  is, 
in  view  of  the  great  difference  in  character  between  old  Hebrew 
and  Canaanite  priesthoods,  inconceivable.  Besides  p3  Hebrew 
has  the  word  103  (pi.  DHM),  which,  however,  is  hardly  applied 
to  priests  of  the  national  religion  (see  Chemarim). 

For  the  opposite  view  cannot  be  urged  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Kohen  as  if,  possibly  derived  from  »s,  it  meant  from  the  first 
one  who  served  God  at  the  altar'  (Baudissin,  269)  or  even  'one 
who  sets  in  order  (j'Dn)  the  offering  (so,  for  example,  Ewald). 
It  is  not  clear  from  1  S.  2  15  whether  even  at  Shiloh  the  priest 
had  anything  to  do  with  sacrifice,  whether  those  who  burned 
the  fat  were  the  worshippers  themselves  or  some  subordinate 
ministers  of  the  temple. 

3  [Ex.  21 6  to  which  WRS  also  refers  perhaps  does  not  belong 
to  this  connection  ;  for  DTPN  there  possibly  denotes  the  ancestral 
image  ;  see  Schwally,  Leben  nach  dem  Tode}  38./C  ;  and  cp 
further,  Smend,  Rel.-geschX1)  77,  n.  3.] 
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this  sanctuary  was  hardly  visited  from  beyond  Mount 
Ephraim  ;  and  every  man  (or  tribe)  that  cared  to  provide 
the  necessary  apparatus  (ephod,  teraphim,  etc.)  and 
hire  a  priest  might  have  a  temple  and  oracle  of  his  own 
at  which  to  consult  Yahwe  (Judg.  17/)  ;  but  there  was 
hardly  another  sanctuary  of  equal  dignity. 

The  priest  of  Shiloh  is  a  much  greater  person  than  Micah's 
priest  Jonathan  ;  at  the  great  feasts  he  sits  enthroned  by  the 
doorway,  preserving  decorum  among  the  worshippers  ;  he  has 
certain  legal  dues,  and  if  he  is  disposed  to  exact  more  no  one 
ventures  to  resist  ( 1  S.  2  i*ff.  ;  see^OT^Heb.]).  The  priestly 
position  of  the  family  survived  the  fall  of  Shiloh  and  the  captivity 
of  the  ark,  and  it  was  members  of  this  house  who  consulted 
Yahwe  for  the  early  kings  until  Solomon  deposed  Abiathar. 

Indeed,  though  priesthood  was  not  yet  tied  to  one 
family,  so  that  Micah's  son,  or  Eleazar  of  Kirjath- 
jearim  (1  S.  7i),  or  Samuel,  and  perhaps  by  preference 
firstborn  sons  in  general1  (cp  also  Ex.  24  5),  could  all 
be  priests,  <x,  Levite — that  is,  a  man  of  Moses'  tribe — 
was  already  preferred  for  the  office  elsewhere  than  at 
Shiloh  (Judg.  17 13,  see  MiCAH  i. ,  2),  and  such  a  priest 
naturally  handed  down  his  place  to  his  posterity  (Judg. 
I830). 

Ultimately,  indeed,  as  sanctuaries  were  multiplied, 
and  the  priests  all  over  the  land  came  to  form  one  well- 
is  T>„„„i«„„„„t  marked  class,  '  Levite '  and  legitimate 
6.  Development  .  .  ,    „        &     . 

f  T        *,,.  ■        priest  became  equivalent  expressions 

priesthood       (see    Levites>-       But    between    the 
under  the        priesthood  of  Eli  at  Shiloh,  or  Jonathan 
.  at    Dan,  and    the    priesthood    of   the 

monarcny.  Levites  as  described  in  Dt.  338/:, 
there  lies  a  period  of  the  inner  history  of  which  we  know 
almost  nothing.  It  appears  that  the  various  priestly 
colleges  regarded  themselves  as  one  order,  that  they  had 
common  traditions  of  law  and  ritual  which  were  traced 
back  to  Moses,  and  common  interests  which  had  not 
been  vindicated  without  a.  struggle  (Dt.  33 n).  The 
kingship  had  not  deprived  them  of  their  functions  as 
fountains  of  divine  judgment.  On  the  contrary,  the 
decisions  of  the  sanctuary  had  grown  up  into  a  body  of 
sacred  law,  which  the  priests  administered  according  to 
a  traditional  precedent ;  and  when  in  consequence  of  the 
Deuteronomic  legislation  all  sanctuaries  except  that  of 
Jerusalem  were  suppressed,  the  more  important  judicial 
cases  at  least  came  up  for  decision  before  the  priesthood 
of  Jerusalem  (Dt.  178/!).  According  to  Semitic  ideas 
the  declaration  of  law  is  quite  a  distinct  function  from 
the  enforcing  of  it,  and  the  royal  executive  came  into  no 
collision  with  the  purely  declaratory  functions  of  the 
priests.  Priestly  functions,  on  the  contrary,  must  have 
grown  in  importance  with  the  unification  and  progress  of 
the  nation,  and  in  all  probability  the  consolidation  of  the 
priesthood  into  one  class  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  con- 
solidation of  legal  tradition.  Moreover,  this  work  must 
have  been  well  done,  for,  though  the  general  corruption 
of  society  at  the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian  period  was 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  at  the  sanctuaries  and 
among  the  priesthood  (cp,  e.g. ,  Micah  3n),  the  invective 
of  Hos.  4  equally  with  the  eulogium  of  Dt.  33  (the  author 
of  which  was,  we  may  safely  conjecture,  himself  a  priest) 
proves  that  the  position  which  the  later  priests  abused 
had  been  won  by  ancestors  who  earned  the  respect  of 
the  nation  as  worthy  representatives  of  a  divine  Torah. 

The  ritual  functions  of  the  priesthood  still  appear  in 
Dt.  33  as  secondary  to  that  of  declaring  the  sentence  of 
God  ;  but  they  were  no  longer  insignificant.  With  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  especially  through  the 
absorption  of  the  Canaanites  and  of  their  holy  places, 
ritual  had  become  much  more  elaborate,  and  in  royal 
sanctuaries  at  least  there  were  regular  public  offerings 
maintained  by  the  king  and  presented  by  the  priests 
(cp  2  K.  16 15).  Private  sacrifices,  too,  could  hardly  be 
offered  without  some  priestly  aid  now  that  ritual  was 
more  complex  ;  at  the  same  time  we  find  Elijah  sacri- 
ficing with  his  own  hand  (1  K.  18  33),  as  also  does  Elisha 

'  So  Baudissin,  267  ;  on  the  other  side,  on  the  alleged  priest- 
hood of  David's  sons  (2  S.  8  18),  see  also  Cheyne,   in  Expos., 
1899,  pp.  453-457,  also  Minister  [Chief]. 
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(i  K.  192i ).  The  provision  of  Dt.  18  as  to  the  priestly 
dues  is  certainly  ancient,  and  shows  that  besides  the 
tribute  of  firstfruits  and  the  like  the  priests  had  a  fee  in 
kind  for  each  sacrifice,  as  we  find  to  have  been  the  case 
among  the  Phoenicians,  according  to  the  sacrificial  tariff 
of  Marseilles.  Their  judicial  functions  also  brought 
profit  to  the  priests,  fines  being  exacted  for  certain 
offences  and  paid  to  them  (2  K.  12i7  Hos.  48  Am.  28)  ; 
they  also,  as  we  learn  from  Micah's  reproach  {3  n), 
exacted  payment  for  imparting  the  Torah.  The  greater 
priestly  offices  were  therefore  in  every  respect  very  im- 
portant places,  and  the  priests  of  the  royal  sanctuaries 
were  among  the  grandees  of  the  realm.  As  such  they 
were  on  the  other  hand  largely  dependent  on  the  kings 
(cp  1  S.  235  Am.  7 13  2  K.  V2$ff.  16n_^),  and  this  close 
dependence  on  the  monarchy  was  actually  the  cause  of 
different  development  in  the  cases  of  the  Israelitic  and 
Judaic  priesthood.  Whilst  in  the  northern  kingdom  the 
priesthood  became  involved  in  the  fall  of  a  dynasty 
(2  Is..  10 11),  in  Judah  it  gradually  rose  with  the  stability 
of  the  royal  house  to  an  ever- increasing  stability  of  its 
own  (see  specially  the  story  of  Jehoiada  in  2  K.  11  Aff-). 
The  great  priests  seem  to  have  had  the  patronage  of 
the  minor  sacred  offices,  which  were  often  miserable 
enough,1  the  petty  priest  depending  largely  on  what 
'  customers  '  he  could  find  (2  K.  I27  [8]  Dt.  188).  That 
at  least  the  greater  offices  were  hereditary  was  almost  a 
matter  of  course  as  society  was  then  constituted.  This 
is  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  family  of  Eli,  which, 
to  judge  by  the  name  of  his  son  Phinehas  (iS.  419), 
probably  traced  its  descent  to  Phinehas  b.  Eleazar  (Josh. 
22  izff.  2-I33},  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
who  succeeded  to  the  royal  priesthood  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  fall  of  Abiathar.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace, 
however,  of  an  hereditary  hierarchy  officiating  by  divine 
right,  such  as  there  was  after  the  exile.  The  sons  of  Zadok, 
the  priests  of  the  royal  chapel,  were  the  king's  servants 
as  absolutely  as  any  other  great  officers  of  the  state  ; 
they  owed  their  place  to  the  fiat  of  king  Solomon,  and  the 
royal  will  was  supreme  in  all  matters  of  cultus  ;  indeed 
the  monarchs  of  Judah,  like  those  of  Israel  (1  K.  12  33) 
and  of  other  nations,  did  sacrifice  in  person  when  they 
chose  down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity  (1  K.  925  2  K. 
IQ12/,  ;  cp  2  Ch.  26  16^  Jer.  3O21).  And  as  the  sons 
of  Zadok  had  no  divine  right  as  against  the  kings,  so 
too  they  had  no  claim  to  be  more  legitimate  than  the 
priests  of  the  local  sanctuaries,  who  also  were  reckoned 
to  the  tribe  which,  in  the  seventh  century  b,  c.  ,  was  recog- 
nised as  having  been  divinely  set  apart  as  Yahwe's 
ministers  in  the  days  of  Moses  {Dt.  108  I81/). 

That  at  the  same  time  there  must  have  been  certain  gradations 
of  rank  among  the  sons  of  Zadok  even  in  the  pre-exilic  period, 
at  least  during  the  later  monarchy,  is  self-evident.  One  priest 
stands  at  their  head  (Kohen  kd-rosh,'-  2  K.  25  18,  or  simply  *  the  ' 
/CH/tt'/t,  2  K.  L'b  10;  the  name  'high  priest,'  however,  occurs 
first,  it  would  seem,  in  Haggai).  Next  to  him  the  Kohen  viish~ 
ne/i&K  2.r.  i8)3  holds  the  second  plnce.  The  existence  of  definite 
special  offices  is  indicated  by  such  designations  as  those  of  ^.pdkld 
nagid  or  chief  overseer  in  the  temple  (Jer.  20 1)  or  of  the  'keepers 
of  the  threshold  '  (2  K.  23  4).  On  the  other  hand,  the  expression 
zikne  hak-koha  >ii hi ,  '  the  elders  of  the  priests  '(2  K.  19  z  Jer.  19  1), 
points  to  a  gradation  of  the  Zadokites  according  to  their  several 
families.** 

The  steps  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  post-exilic 

hierarchy,   the  destruction  of  the  northern  sanctuaries 

6    Steus      and    Priestnoods    by  the   Assyrians,    the 

towards  the  Polemic  of  the  sPiritual  prophets  against 

.  pyjiip    tne  corruptions  of  popular  worship,  which 

hierarchy    *ssued  m  the  ref°rniation  of  Josiah,  the 

■'■    suppression   of   the  provincial  shrines  of 

Judah,    and    the    transference    of    their    ministers    to 

Jerusalem,  the  successful  resistance  of  the  sons  of  Zadok 

to  the  proposal  to  share  the  sanctuary  on  equal  terms 

1  See  1  S.  2  36,  a  passage  written  after  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  the  sons  of  Zadok  at  Jerusalem  was  well  established.  See 
Eli. 

2  [Or  hak-kohen  ha-r5sh?  (cp  2  Ch.  31  10).  The  preceding 
word  ends  in  -.  ] 

3  So  read  :lIm>  in  2  K.  23 4  [or  in  each  case  k.  ham-mishnekTi 

4  Cp  v.  Hoonacker,  215. 
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with  these  newcomers,  and  the  theoretical  justification 
of  the  degradation  of  the  provincials  to  the  position  of 
mere  servants  in  the  temple  supplied  by  Ezekiel  soon  after 
the  captivity,  are  explained  elsewhere  (see  Levites), 
and  only  one  or  two  points  call  for  additional  remark 
here. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  differently  the  pro- 
phets of  the  eighth  century  speak  of  the  judicial  or 
'  teaching '  functions  of  the  priests  and  of  the  ritual  of 
the  great  sanctuaries.  For  the  ritual  they  have  nothing 
but  condemnation  ;  but  the  '  teaching  '  they  acknowledge 
as  part  of  the  divine  order  of  the  state,  while  they  complain 
that  the  priests  have  prostituted  their  office  for  lucre. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  one  rested  on  old  Hebrew  tradition, 
the  other  had  taken  shape  mainly  under  Canaanite 
influence,  and  in  most  of  its  features  was  little  more 
than  the  crassest  nature-worship.  In  this  respect  there 
was  no  distinction  between  the  temple  of  Zion  and 
other  shrines,  or  rather  it  was  just  in  the  greatest 
sanctuary  with  the  most  stately  ritual  that  foreign 
influences  had  most  play,  as  we  see  alike  in  the  original 
institutions  of  Solomon  and  in  the  innovations  of  Ahaz 
(2  K.  Uioff.  -1-iiitf.). 

The  Canaanite  influence  on  the  later  organisation  of  the 
temple  is  clearly  seen  in  the  association  of  temple  prophets  with 
the  temple  priests  under  the  control  of  the  chief  priest,  which  is 
often  referred  to  by  Jeremiah ;  even  the  viler  ministers  of 
sensual  worship,  the  male  and  female  prostitutes  of  the  Phoenician 
temples,  had  found  a  place  on  Mt.  Zion,  and  were  only  removed 
by  Josiah 's  reformation.1  So  too,  the  more  complex  sacrificial 
ritual  which  was  now  in  force  is  manifestly  not  independent  of 
the  Phoenician  ritual  as  we  know  it  from  the  Marseilles  tablet. 
All  this  necessarily  tended  to  make  the  ritual  ministry  of  the 
priests  more  important  than  it  had  been  in  old  times ;  but  it  was 
in  the  dark  days  of  Assyrian  tyranny,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
when  the  sense  of  divine  wrath  lay  heavy  on  the  people,  when 
the  old  ways  of  seeking  Yahwe's  favour  had  failed  and  new  and 
more  powerful  means  of  atonement  were  eagerly  sought  for 
(Micah  66_/C  2  K.  21 ;  and  cp  Molech),  that  sacrificial  functions 
reached  their  full  importance. 

In  the  time  of  Josiah  altar  service  and  not  the  function 
of  '  teaching '  had  become  the  essential  thing  in  priest- 
hood (Dt.  108  I87)  ;  the  'teaching,'  indeed,  is  not 
forgotten  (Jer.  28  I818  Ezek.  726),  but  by  the  time  of 
Ezekiel  it  also  has  mainly  to  do  with  ritual,  with  the 
distinction  between  holy  and  profane,  clean  and  un- 
clean, with  the  statutory  observances  at  festivals  and 
the  like  (Ezek.  44 1:3/  ).  What  the  priestly  Torah  was 
in  the  exilic  period  can  be  seen  from  the  collection  of 
laws  in  Lev.  17-'26  (Leviticus,  §§  13-23),  which  includes 
many  moral  precepts,  but  regards  them,  equally  with 
ritual  precepts,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  national  holiness.  The  sacrificial  ritual  of 
the  Priestly  Code  (see  Sacrifice)  is  governed  by  the 
same  principle.  The  holiness  of  Israel  centres  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  round  the  sanctuary  stand  the 
priests,  who  alone  can  approach  the  most  holy  things 
without  profanation,  and  who  are  the  guardians  of 
Israel's  sanctity,  partly  by  protecting  the  one  meeting- 
place  of  God  and  man  from  profane  contact,  and 
partly  as  the  mediators  of  the  continual  atoning  rites  by 
which  breaches  of  holiness  are  expiated.  In  P  it  is  the 
sons  of  Aaron  alone  who  bear  the  priestly  office.  How 
these  stand  related  to  the  sons  of  Zadok  mentioned 
above  is  an  excessively  puzzling  question  to  which  a 
conclusive  answer  is,  in  the  silence  of  the  sources, 
perhaps  impossible.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
two  expressions  are  not  merely  different  designations 
for  the  same  class  of  persons  ;  the  new  name  seems 
rather  to  denote  a  more  comprehensive  category,  so 
that  Aaron  includes  Zadok. 2 

We  know  as  a  fact  that  Ezra's  band  included  not  only  priests 
of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  (to  whom  the  Zadokites  traced  their 
descent,  1  Ch.  638)  but  also  sons  of  Ithamar  (Ezra  8  2/.),  not  to 
mention  that  Chronicles  at  a  later  date  assigns  eight  out  of  the 

1  2  K.  237;  cp  Dt.  23  18,  where  '  dogs  '=  the  later  Galli.  See 
Dog,  §  ^  ;   Idolatry,  §  6  ;  and  cp  Driver,  ad  loc. 

2  Cp  Kuenen,  Ges.  Abh.  488,  wherr,  influenced  by  the  further 
investigations  of  Oort  and  Vogelstein,  he  modifies  his  previously 
published  view. 
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twenty-four  orders  of  priests  to  the  sons  of  Ithamar  (i  Ch.  24  4). 
But  whom  we  are  to  understand  by  the  sons  of  Ithamar — 
whether  they  are  the  priests  of  Anathoth,  the  descendants  of 
the  deposed  Abiathar  (1  R.  'l26/.\  as  Vogelstein  (pp.  8-12) 
supposes,  or  whether  others  also  are  to  be  reckoned  along  witli 
these  (Kuenen,  490 /.) — must  be  left  undecided.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  saying — and  the  evidence  warrants  at 
least  so  much  as  this — that  apparently,  as  against  the  attitude 
of  exclusiveness  shown  by  Ezekiel  towards  all  non-Zadokites, 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  during  the  exile  and  perhaps  also 
the  prospect  of  a  restoration  led  to  a  compromise  which  conceded 
to  some,  though  not  to  all  priestly  families  attached  to  sanctuaries 
outside  of  Jerusalem,  the  rights  assigned  to  them  in  D  (Kuenen, 
489).  That  over  and  above  this  the  Zadokites  subsequently 
sought  to  secure  certain  special  privileges  for  themselves  may 
perhaps  be  gathered  from  such  an  interpolation  as  that  in  Nu. 
25  10-13,  and  the  equation  Zadokites  =  Sadducees  would  seem 
definitely  to  prove  it. 

Still  more  difficult  is  the  question  how,  in  such  a 
compromise,  Aaron  came  to  have  the  role  of  common 
ancestor  when  previously  it  had  been  only,  or  at  least 
chiefly,  the  priests  of  the  northern  kingdom  who  had 
regarded  him  as  their  genealogical  head  (cp  on  the 
other  hand  Ex.  32,  u.  passage  of  Judaic  origin).  A 
noteworthy  attempt  at  a  solution  of  this  problem  is 
offered  in  Oort's  treatise  De  Aaron ieiit-n,  where  he  goes 
back  to  the  immigration  of  this  class  of  priests  of 
Northern  Israel  who  had  betaken  themselves  after 
Josiah's  reformation  to  Jerusalem,  and  here  after  some 
friction  had  gradually  amalgamated  with  the  sons  of 
Zadok.1 

The  bases  of  priestly  power  under  this  system  are  the 

unity  of  the  altar,  its  inaccessibility  to  laymen  and  to 

_  .  _  the  inferior  ministers  of  the  sanctu- 

',     P  ...       ary,  and  the  specific  atoning  function 

riesthood        of  the  blood  of  Priestly  sacrifices- 
^  '        All  these  things  were  unknown  in 

old  Israel ;    the  altars  were  many,  they  were  open  to 

laymen,   and    the  atoning  function   of  the  priest  was 

judicial,  not  sacrificial.      So  fundamental  a  change  as 

lies  between  Hosea  and  the  Priestly  Code  was  possible 

only   in    the    general    dissolution    of    the    old    life    of 

Israel  produced  by  the  Assyrians  and  by  the  prophets  ; 

and  indeed,   the  new  order  did   not   take  shape  as  a 

system  till  the  exile  had  made  a  tabula  rasa  of  all  old 

institutions  ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  legitimate  and 

consistent  outcome    of  the  latest  development  of  the 

temple  worship  at  Jerusalem  before  the  exile.      It  was 

meant  also  to  give  expression  to  the  demands  of  the 

prophets  for  spiritual  service  and  national  holiness  ;  but 

this  it  did  not  accomplish  so  successfully  ;   the  ideas  of 

the   prophets  could   not  be  realised    under  any  ritual 

system,  but  only  in  a  new  dispensation  (Jer.  31 31  Jf-), 

when  priestly  Torah  and  priestly  atonement  should  be 

no  longer   required.      Nevertheless,    the    concentration 

of  all  ritual  at  a  single  point,  and  the  practical  exclusion 

of  laymen  from  active  participation  in  it — for  the  old 

sacrificial  feast  had  now  shrunk  into  entire  insignificance 

in  comparison  with  the  stated  priestly  holocausts  and 

atoning  rites2 — lent  powerful  assistance  to  the  growth 

of  a,  new   and  higher   type  of   personal    religion,    the 

religion  which  found  its  social  expression  not  in  material 

acts  of  oblation  but  in  the  language  of  the  psalms.      In 

the   best   times    of  the    old   kingdom   the   priests    had 

shared  the  place  of  the  prophets  as  the  religious  leaders 

of  the  nation  ;  under  the  second  temple  they  represented 

the  unprogressive  traditional  side  of  religion,   and  the 

leaders  of  thought  were  the  psalmists  and  the  scribes, 

who  spoke  much    more    directly  to    the    piety  of  the 

nation. 

On  the  other    hand,    the    material  influence  of   the 

priests  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before  ;   the 

temple  was  the  only  visible  centre  of  national  life  in  the 

ages  of  servitude  to  foreign  power,  and  the  priests  were 

the   only   great    national    functionaries,    who    drew    to 

themselves  all  the  sacred  dues  as  a  matter  of  right  and 

even  appropriated  the  tithes  paid  of  old  to  the  king. 

1  See  Kuenen's  criticism  on  this  and  cp  Aaron. 

2  Compare  the  impression  which  the  ritual  produced  on  the 
Greeks  (see  Bernays,  Theophrastus,  85,  m/.) 
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The  great  priests  had  always  belonged  to  the  ruling 
class  ;  but  the  Zadokites  were  now  the  only  hereditary 
aristocracy,  and  the  high  priest,  who  now  stands  forth 
above  his  brethren  with  a  prominence  unknown  to  the 
times  of  the  first  temple,  is  the  one  legitimate  head  of 
the  theocratic  state,  as  well  as  its  sole  representative  in 
the  highest  ;icts  of  religion. 

When  the  high  priest  stood  at  the  altar  in  all  his  princely 
state,  when  he  poured  out  the  libation  amidst  the  blare  of 
trumpets,  and  the  singers  lifted  up  their  voice  and  all  the  people 
fell  prostrate  in  prayer  till  he  descended  and  raised  his  hands  in 
blessing,  the  slaves  of  the  Greek  or  the  Persian  forgot  for  a 
moment  their  bondage  and  knew  that  the  day  of  their  redemption 
was  near  (Ecclus.  50).  The  high  priest  at  such  .1  moment  seemed 
to  embody  all  the  glory  of  the  nation,  as  the  kings  had  done  of 
old,  and  when  the  time  came  to  strike  a  successful  blow  for 
freedom  it  was  a  priestly  house  that  led  the  nation  to  the 
victory^  which  united  in  one  person  the  functions  of  high  priest 
and  prince.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Hasmonean  state  to 
the  time  of  Herod  the  history  of  the  high-priesthood  merges  in 
the  political  history  of  the  nation  ;  from  Herod  onward  the 
priestly  aristocracy  of  the  Sadducees  lost  its  chief  hold  over  the 
nation  and  expired  in  vain  controversy  with  the  Pharisees. 
(See  Israel,  §  83.) 

The  influence  of  the  Hebrew  priesthood  on  the 
thought  and  organisation  of  Christendom  was  the 
R   T   -  ,   influence  not  of  a  living  institution, 

theH  br  6       f°r  ''  hardly  began  ""  afer  the  fa"  °f 

'     f  h     A       tne  temple'  Dut  °f  tne  theory  embodied 

priestnooa      in  the  later        s  of  the  Pentateuch. 

UP°^  Ch"flan  Two  points  in  this  theory  were  laid 


thought. 


hold  of — the  doctrine  of  priestly  medi- 


ation and  the  system  of  priestly  hierarchy.  The  first 
forms  the  text  of  the  principal  argument  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  author  easily  demonstrates 
the  inadequacy  of  the  mediation  and  atoning  rites  of 
the  OT,  and  builds  upon  this  demonstration  the  doctrine 
of  the  effectual  high-priesthood  of  Christ,  who,  in  his 
sacrifice  of  himself,  truly  'led  his  people  to  God,'  not 
leaving  them  outside  as  he  entered  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  but  taking  them  with  him  into  spiritual 
nearness  to  the  throne  of  grace.  This  argument  leaves 
no  room  for  a  special  priesthood  in  the  Christian  church ; 
even  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  it  is  not  the  notion  of 
priestly  mediation  but  that  of  priestly  power  that  is 
insisted  on.  Church  office  is  a  copy  of  the  old  hierarchy. 
Now  among  the  Jews,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hierarchy 
proper  has  for  its  necessary  condition  the  destruction  of 
the  state  and  the  bondage  of  Israel  to  a  foreign  prince, 
so  that  spiritual  power  is  the  only  basis  left  for  a 
national  aristocracy.  The  same  conditions  have  pro- 
duced similar  spiritual  aristocracies  again  and  again  in 
the  East,  in  more  modern  times,  and  even  in  antiquity 
more  than  one  Oriental  priesthood  took  a  line  of 
development  similar  to  that  which  we  have  traced  in 
Judaea. 

Thus  the  hereditary  priests  of  Kozah  (Ko£e)  were  the  chief 
dignitaries  in  Iduma=a  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  conquest  of 
the  country  (Jos.  A  tit.  xv.  7  9),  and  the  high  priest  of  Hierapolis 
wore  the  princely  purple  and  crown  like  the  high  priest  of  the 
jews  {De  Den  Syria,  42).  The  kingly  insignia  of  the  high 
priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa  are  described  by  Herodian  (v.  33), 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Elagabalus,  whose  elevation  to 
the  Roman  purple  was  mainly  due  to  the  extraordinary  local 
influence  of  his  sacerdotal  place.  Other  examples  of  priestly 
princes  are  given  by  Strabo  in  speaking  of  Pessinus  (567)  and 
01be(672).l 

As  there  was  no  such  hierarchy  in  the  West,  it  is  plain 
that,  if  the  idea  of  Christian  priesthood  was  influenced 
by  living  institutions  as  well  as  by  the  OT,  that  influence 
must  be  sought  in  the  East  (cp  Lightfoot,  Philippians, 
261).  The  further  development  of  the  notion  of 
Christian  priesthood  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.     Cp  Ministry. 

Wellhausen,    Prol.V-M    (1883,    1886,   1895;     in  Gesch.  fsr.V) 

[1878],  Chap.  IV.  :   'Die  Priester  und   Leviten':    the  Archceolo- 

£7>.s  of  Nowack  (1894)  and  of  Benzinger  (1894). 

9.  Literature.    Baudissin,  Die  Geschiehte  des  Alttestament- 

lichcn  Pricstertumes  (1889)  contains  a  very 

comprehensive  collection  of  facts,  but  is   weak   in  its  method. 

Along  with   Oort's   'de  Aaronieden '  {Th.T\%    [1884]  289-335) 

and    H.  Vogelstein's    Der    Kampf  zwischeu    Pnestern   und 


1  See  also  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ET  4  150. 
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Lrz'ifen  seit  den  Tagen  Ezechiels  (18S9)  it  is  reviewed  by 
Kuenen  in  his  keen  critical  essay  on  the  history  of  the 
priests  of  Yahwe  and  the  age  of  priestly  law,  Th.T2±  (1890) 
1-4-j,  translated  into  German  in  Budde's  Gesammelte  Abhand- 
inn gtii  zur  bibl.  YVissenschaft  von  A.  Kuenen  (1894),  465-500. 
Cp  .'iK"  references  to  priests  in  OTJC  (index,  s.v.). 

The  critical  view  of  which  the  foregoing  article  is  an  exposition 
has  recently  been  met  with  an  uncompromising  opposition  by 
van  Hoonacker  in  Lc  Sacerdoce  Livitique  dans  la  lot  et  dans 
Chistoirc  des  Hdbreitx  (1899),  a  work  which  shows  great 
thoroughness  of  treatment  and  mastery  of  its  subject,  and  bears 
ample  witness  to  the  author's  acuteness  and  power  of  combination 
as  well  as  to  his  confidence  in  the  thesis  he  has  taken  up, 
but  at  the  same  time  displays  radical  defects  of  method. 
Cp  Baudissin's  review  in  TLZ,  1899,  359-363.  Van  Hoonacker 
has  two  premises  which  are  fundamental  and  render  it  im- 
possible for  those  who  do  not  share  them  to  accompany  the 
author  in  his  arguments  or  adopt  his  conclusions;  the  one  is 
that  there  was  but  one  sanctuary  from  the  first,  the  other  that 
Chronicles  describes  pre-exilic  conditions,  not  those  of  the  time 
of  its  composition.  On  the  history  of  the  priesthood  in  the  later 
period  see  especially  Schurer,  GVIfi)  1  24,  (•'•)  2  224-305. 

W.  K.  S.-A.  B. 

PRINCE.  ±.  TJ3,  ndgid  (HroyMeNOc):  root 
meaning,  to  be  high,  conspicuous  (cp  TJX  in  front). 
Ndgid  is  used  of  the  '  governor '  of  the  palace  (Azrikam), 
2  Ch.  287  {r)yovfj,evo$  rod  oIkov.  oIkov6{ios  would  have 
been  better;  cp  1  K.  46  I69  ;  on  the  position  of  this 
officer  see  Is.  22  21/. );  of  the  chief  of  the  temple 
(1  Ch.  9  11  2  Ch.  31  13)  ;  of  Pashhur  (tjj  rps, 
Jer.  20 1 )  ;  of  the  '  leader  of  the  Aaronites '  ( 1  Ch.  12  27  ; 
Jehoiada)  ;  of  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  treasury  (1  Ch. 
2624  ;  Shebuel)  ;  of  the  chief  of  a  tribe  (2  Ch.  19  11  ; 
Zebadiah)  ;  of  the  'captains'  of  the  army  (t  Ch.  13i 
2Ch.  :j2'3i);  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  (2  Ch.  11 22, 
j|  e*so  ;  Abijah,  son  of  Rehoboam)  ;  of  the  king  himself, 
e.g.,  Saul  (AV  'captain,'  1  S.  9i6,  etc.);  of  the  high 
priest,  tjj  rre'C.  'the  (an?)  anointed,  the  (a?)  prince' 
(Dan.  925  ;  see  RV),  m2  Taj,  unless  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor  is  meant  (Dan.  II22);  see  Messiah.  In  Ps. 
7613,  the  plur.  d'tjj,  EV  '  princes'  ||  px  's^D,  'kings 
of  the  earth. ' 

*.  tea,  nasi'  ;  lit.  one  lifted  up  {ijyovfievos,  dcptjyoij- 
fi€vos,  &px^v).  Used  of  aCanaanitish  prince,  Gen.  342 
(&pX<*>v) ;  of  princes  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  l~2o  [P]) ;  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  23  6  [P])  ;  vaguely,  of  a  secular 
authority  (Ex.  2228[27],  RV  'a  ruler')  ;  of  the  king 
(1  K.  11  34)  ;  of  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  18). 

A  favourite  word  with  Ezekiel  {e.g.,  V  27  12  10  12  21 12(17], 
30 13  3424  ±bjjf.  46  2  ff.\  who  has  no  place  in  his  picture  of 
Israel  for  a  king,  but  only  for  a  prince  with  very  limited 
functions  (see  Ezekiel  ii.,  §  23),  and  with  P,  especially  of  the 
tribal  princes  (Nu.  7  i\ff.  34i8jf!,  more  fully  rnyn  Wco, 
'  princes  of  the  assembly  *  [see  Assembly],  Ex.1722  Nu.434). 
P  also  uses  it  of  the  heads  of  families  (Nu.  3  24  30  35),  and  of  the 
highest  tribal  prince  of  the  Levites  (p.  32  ;  cp  1  Ch.  7  40).  Nasi' 
was  also  the  official  title  of  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin.  See 
Government,  §  31 ;  Israel,  §  81 ;  Synedrium. 

3.  ifr,  sar,  corresponding  to  Ass.  sarru,  'king'  (see 
King),  a  word  used  of  nearly  all  degrees  of  chiefdom 
or  wardenship.  It  is  applied  to  the  chief  baker  of  the 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  40 16),  to  the  chief  butler  (40a),  to  the 
'  ruler  over  the  cattle  '  (476),  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
(392i),  to  the  taskmaster  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  In), 
to  the  '  prince  of  the  eunuchs  '  (Dan.  1 7). 

Further,  to  prefects,  civil  or  military,  of  very  limited  or  very 
extensive  authority  ;  Zebul,  the  '  ruler  of  Shechem  '  ( Judq.  10 30) ; 
'  Amon,  the  governor  of  the  city  '  (1  K.  22  20)  ;  niyiEn  'c,  '  pre- 
fects of  the  provinces  (1  K.  20 15);  jtie'jj,  'e*,  '  Decurion ' 
(Ex.  IS  21) ;  cuvrn  ^''  ' a  caPtain  °f  fifty/  TreenjKoeTapxos 
(2  K.  1  19)  ;  rilX?  C  captains  (judges)  over  hundreds  (Dt.  1  15); 
over  a  thousand  ( 1  S.  IS3),  over  many  thousands  (1  Ch.  15  25)  ; 
3D1iT  JVi'nE 'f.  'c.'iptain  over  half  of  the  chariots  of  war' 
(1  K.  H'19);  ^'nn  c-  'captain  of  the  host'  (2  S- 24  2) ;  general- 
in-chief,  N3i,l  c  (a-p\ta"rpaTT]-yos,  Gen.  21  22  1  S.  12  9);  hence 
used  —  after  niNns  ^n^X,  ^"d  of  hosts  —  of  God  himself 
( I.ian.  8  n).  It  <  "xurs  by  itself  in  the  stat.  absol.  as  a  parallel 
to  '  indue  '  ;  '  who  has  made  thee  a  prince  [*m»]  and  a  judge  over 
us?  {  K\.  2  14),  to  'elder  '  (Ezra  10  s),  to  '  counsellor  '  (Ezra  8  25), 
to  '  king  '  (Hos.  3  4). 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  courtiers  and  high 
officers — e.g.,  those  of  Egypt  (Gen.  IU15IS.  19ni3),and 
of  Persia  (Esth.  I3  2i8  69  [where  (p  gives  the  technical 
term  0t\ot,  see  Friend]),  also  to  the  merchant-princes 
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of  Tyre  (Is.  239).  The  priests  are  called  trip  V,  chiefs, 
or  princes,  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Ch.  25  s.  but  not  Is.  4328; 
see  SBOT,  ad  loc),  and  the  chief  priests  again  are 
called  D'anrrr  'v  (2  Ch.  3614).  The  word  came  to  be 
used  also  of  guardian-angels  of  nations — e.g. ,  of  Persia 
(Dan.  101320),  of  Greece  (Dan.  IO20),  of  Israel  (IO21), 
Michael  'the  great  prince*  (12  1),  the  chief  princes 
(10m),  D'-iL-n  lc\  'the  Prince  of  Princes'  ;  God  (825  ; 
cp  (5  in  Dt.  328).  The  use  of  nc  as  guardian -angel 
( Esau,  etc. )  is  retained  in  the  Midrash  ;  but  the  word  is 
also  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  '  a  hero  at  the  table,  a 
mighty  drinker  '  (Nidd.  16,  etc. ).  The  fern,  mc',  sdrdh, 
Princess,  occurs  (1)  of  Solomon's  wives,  1  K.  11  3,  (2) 
of  ladies  of  the  court,  Esth.  I18  RV  (AV  'ladies'),  (3) 
as  a  general  term  of  dignity,  Lam.  Ii  (n'unsa  *rnb  Ii 
D;i:a  vtin) ;  Cp  the  proper  name  Sarah. 

4.  ana,  nddib  (from  3-13,  which  in  Hithp.  signifies 
'  to  volunteer,  to  offer  spontaneously'),  generous,  noble- 
minded,  noble  by  birth  (1  S.  28  Ps.  47  10  1074O  1138 
II89  Prov.  257,  etc.).  This  word  is  the  converse  of 
the  preceding  ;  ?iagid  means  primarily  a  chief,  and 
derivatively  what  is  morally  noble,  excellent  (Prov.  86); 
nddib  means  primarily  what  is  morally  noble,  and 
derivatively  one  who  is  noble  by  birth  or  position. 

5.  ifl-ncriK)  'akasdar/>an,  RV  'satrap.'   See  Persia,  Satrap. 

6.  jjd,  sagdn,  see  Deputy,  1. 

7.  i'D3)  ndsik,  see  Duke,  2. 

8-  D'OniD.  partcmlm,  see  Nobles. 

9-  P'Jpi  ki'is'm,  see  Captain,  6. 

10,  11.   D'3"i  ?3"Q"l)  rabrebdn,  rabbim,  see  Rab. 

12.  c'Sf)  sdhs,  see  Captain,  9  ;  Army  ;  Lord,  6. 

r3>  T4-  \Ot  rozen  (Judg.  5  3  Is.  40  23,  etc.);  also  jin,  riizon 
(Prov.  14  28+),  root  meaning,  gravity  ;  cp  Ass.  ruzzunu  [Prince, 
JBL  16  175/I.      See  Rezon. 

t-S-  D'JDETTi  hasmannim,  Ps.  68  31  [32].  For  crit.  emend,  see 
Dahm  and  Che.  ad  loc. 

16.  ap\b>v.     Cp  Ruler. 

17.  apxiyos  (<*•  "i?  ^euTjy,  EV  '  prince  of  life,'  RV"ig-  '  author,' 
Acts  3 15;  cp  apxyyb?  «ai  o-ojttjp,  Acts  531;  apxvyw  T17S 
(rwnjpt'as,  Heb.  2  10 ;  ttjs  iriorews  apxyiyov,  Heb.  12  2).  See 
Captain,  15. 

18.  yyefxuv  (Mt.  26  ||  Mic.  5 1  [2],  MT  .TIl.T  ^tp ;  ©  ev 
XiAidmi'  'IouSa.  [BAQ],  but  Mt.  ev  tois  rjye/j.6atv  lov&a,  i.e., 
'»  'sVn3).     See  Duke,  i. 

PRINCIPALITIES  (apxai).  Rom.  838  Eph.  3 10 
612  Col.  1 16  2  10  15  ;  cp  1  Cor.  15  24  Eph.  1  21,  where  'all  rule,' 
retained  in  RV,  should  certainly  be  'every  principality.'  See 
Angel,  §  1. 

PRISCA  (npiCKA.  I  so  Ti.WH  in  Rom.  I63  1  Cor. 
I619  2  Tim.  419),  or,  in  the  diminutive,  Priscilla 1 
(ttpiCKiAAa;  Acts  18  2 18  26  Ti.WH),  the  wife  of  Aquila 
[^.^'.].  In  Acts  I81826  Rom.  I63,  Priscilla  is  mentioned 
before  Aquila.  Her  importance  is  well  pointed  out  by 
Harnack  in  his  ingenious  essay  on  authorship,  etc.,  of 
Hebrews  (see  Hebrews  [Epistle],  ad  Jin.)  ;  cp  also 
id.  Ucb.  d.  beiden  Recensionen  d.  Gesch.  d.  Prisca  u.  d. 
Aquila  in  Act.  Ap.  I81-17  (1899). 

PRISON.  The  references  in  the  OT  are  too  meagre 
to  enable  us  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  early 
„    _  ,  Tewish  methods  of  restraint.     As  among 

.  *^  v  v^  .  tjie  Qreej<S|  imprisonment  was  seldom 
employed  as  a  legal  punishment,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
post-exilic  age  that  it  enters  into  the  judicial  system  (Ez. 
726,  Bibl. -Aram.)  ;  see  Law,  §  12.  On  the  treatment 
of  captives,  see  War. 

Shimei.if  not  confined  within  four  walls,  was  practically 
a  prisoner  within  the  bounds  of  Jerusalem  (iK.  2 36  f. ) ; 
but  this  kind  of  treatment  may  have  been  rare.  Solomon's 
policy  in  1  K.  2  is  represented  as  being  exceptionally 
generous  by  the  narrator.  A  confinement  of  a  more  or 
less  close  nature  is  expressed  by  the  term  mismar  (see 
below,  §  2  [ii]),  which,  in  the  case  of  David's  concubines 
(m?e*:>  rv2,  2  S.  2O3  EV  'ward'),  and  Simeon  (Gen. 
42iq  EV  '  prison,   cp  4224  33)  was  hardly  severe  :    '  sur- 

1  A  parallel  case  is  that  of  Livia  (Tac.  Ann.  2  44),  the  youngest 
child  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  who  in  Suetonius  {Claud,  t) 
is  called  Livilla. 
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veillance '  or  '  safeguard '  (similar  to  the  treatment  of  n 
hostage)  may  be  the  best  rendering.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  confinement  of  a  more  rigorous  nature  would 
be  exercised  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  broke  the 
sabbath  (Nu.  1534),  and  the  blaspheming  Danite  (Lev. 
24 12),  both  of  whom  are  placed  '  in  ward  '  (EV,  1D1/B2), 
pending  Yahwe's  decision.  Similarly  the  officers  of 
Pharaoh  who  have  fallen  under  his  displeasure  are  put 
'  in  ward '  as  a  temporary  measure  ;  the  sequel  is 
familiar  (Gen.  40  E). 

In  the  time  of  the  monarchy  a  place  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  undesirable  persons  might  often  be  required. 
Of  such  a  kind  was  the  Philistine  '  house  of  the  captives  ' 
at  Gaza  (Judg.  16  21).  As  an  ordinary  precaution 
Jeremiah  was  confined  in  the  '  court  of  the  guard  '  in 
the  king's  house,1  where,  however,  he  was  free  to 
conduct  his  business  (Jer.  32).  Probably  this  court  was 
under  the  control  of  a  military  official,  and  was  set  apart 
for  the  highest  class  of  offenders,  or  members  of  the 
royal  household,  just  as  in  Gen.  4O3/  the  Pharaoh's 
officers  are  under  the  care  of  the  '  captain  of  the  guard ' 
(c'iiun:1).'  On  the  other  hand  the  inb  rva  (Gen. 
39  21^;  J,  see  §  2  [9])  was  apparently  the  common 
prison,  the  keeper  of  which  is  called  -non  rt'3  lb.  Far 
more  rigorous  was  the  treatment  of  Jeremiah  when 
confined  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe  (Jer.  37 15, 
cp  v.  2o£),  which  had  been  converted  into  a  prison-house 
(((SinTa.  §  2  [8]).  Whether  the  miry  pit  into  which  he 
was  cast  (Jer.  386)  was  really  in  the  '  court  of  the  guard  ' 
may  be  questioned.3  The  'pit'  (cp  §  2  [6])  was  the 
place  for  the  meanest  of  prisoners  (Ex.  I229,  cp  Gen. 
40i5<5  41i4),  but  at  the  same  time  the  readiest  means 
of  imprisonment  (cp  Gen.  37  24).  For  appliances  for 
further  restricting  personal  freedom  see  Chains, 
Collar,  Stocks,  and  §  2  (7)  below. 

The  references  to  prisons  in  the  NT  need  little  ex- 
planation. The  probability  is  that  the  prisons  were  con- 
structed on  the  Greek  and  Roman  plan  (cp  Smith, 
Rich,  Diet.  Class.  Ant.,  s.v.  'Career').  The  'public 
ward'  of  Acts  5 18  (RV)  would  then  answer  to  the 
custodia  communis  of  the  Roman  prison,  whilst  the 
'inner  prison'  [ib.  I623),  like  the  career  interior  or 
robur,  would  (as  the  context  actually  shows)  be  for  the 
worst  cases,  and  was  possibly  a  cell  underneath  the 
custodia  communis  (cp  illustr.  in  Rich,  s.v. ). 

For  the  allusion  in  Acts  126b  cp  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  67 
[Agrippa],  also  Acts 28 16  (?),  and  see  Chains,  2  (end). 

There  are  fifteen  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  to 

2.  Terms.  be  noticed  :~ 

i.  ma!p,  viattdrdh  (lit.  '  place  of  guarding '),  in 
Jer.  32  2  8  12  Neh.  3  25,  etc.,  '  court  of  the  prison  '  (RV  '  guard '), 
apparently  the  same  as  the  'd  1i?L*'  Neh.  12  39,  'prison-gate' 
(RV  'gate  of  the  guard').  The  cognate  Aram.  NniED  *s  uset^ 
in  Tg.,  Gen.  40  3  4  4'J  19  for  IDC'C. 

z.  nspJp,  masger  (\/ close,  shut  up),  used  generally  in  Is.  24  22 
(with  -i;c),  and  figuratively  in  Ps.  142  7  [8],  and  Is.  42 7  (||  JT3 
K7D)  cp  8  below).  Cp  TJDH  °f  tne  compulsory  seclusion  of  the 
leper  (Lev.  13  5),  "U1D,  'cage'  (see  Lion,  §  5  end),  and  HUDD 
'prisons'  (')  in  the  Panammu  inscr.  of  Zenjirli  (//.  4,  8). 

3.  lay,  'bser  (^restrain,  e.g.,  with  force  2K.174  Jer.  33  1 
etc.),  Is.  538,  AV  '  prison,'  RV  preferably  '  oppression.' 

4.  nipnps,  pikahkodh,  Is.  61  1  AV  'opening  of  the  prison,' 
RV  preferably  supplies  the  last  three  words  in  italics  ;  but  the 
literal  meaning  of  'fl  requires  DHiy  rather  than  DH1DN  (||  D'OB") 
which,  in  turn,  suggests  the  emendation  ninnnB  (loosing)  ;  cp 
Che.  /j.(5)(Che.  SBOT  reads  npD  DHiyVl). 

But  the  "gate  of  the  guard  '  (Neh.  12  39)  seems  to  have  been 
near  the  temple.  Here,  too,  were  the  stocks  (?)  mentioned  in 
Jer.202(see§2[7]). 

_  Cp  §  2  (9)  below.  We  may  perhaps  compare  the  private 
prison  (ergastulum)  on  the  Roman  farms. 

3  It  is  obscurely  described  as  the  '  pit  of  Melchijah  '  (p.  e) ;  in 
^  11  it  is  apparently  under  the  treasury  (lyixn,  which  <p|!N  ^Q 
[not  Qmg.]  om.,  is  perhaps  for  isrtn)*  The  text  is  probably 
corrupt ;  cp  38  1  (Pashhur  b.  Malchijah)  -jb  (gate  of  Benjamin) 
with  the  names  in  20  if. 
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5.  ■HDKrrrra,  lit.  'house  of  bondage,'  Jer.  37 15,  cp  3 
Dmoteln  Judg.  16 21  25  (Krii),  Eccl.  4  14,  lit,  'house  of  the 
bound  [ones]';  cp  J^Dgf, ( imprisonment '  (Aram.  Ezra  7  26)  and 
TDK,  dsir,'  prisoner  'or  'captive,'  Ps.  79  11  102  20  [21];  the  verb 
"1DN  like  fiete  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  use  of  chains  or 
fetters. 

6.  "liarnva,  beth  hab-bor,  lit.  '  place  of  the  pit '  (see  Conduit, 
§  1  (1),  col.  881),  EV  '  dungeon,'  in  Ex.  12  29  and  in  an  obscure 
and  probably  corrupt  passage,  Jer.  37  16  (  nvinn  fa  gloss?],  see 
Cells).  Observe  that  in  v.  15,/  there  are  four  distinct  terms 
for  '  prison.' 

7.  nusnan  JV3,  beth  ham-makpe'keth,  2  Ch.  16 10  'prison- 
house,'  but  in  accordance  with  the  EV  rendering  of  Jer.  20  ?./., 
2!) 26  'house  of  the  stocks'1  (so  RVmg.).  The  meaning  of  the 
root  suggests  a  punishment  compelling  a  crooked  or  distorted 
posture  (BDB),  and  xnDO  of  the  Tg.  is,  according  to  the  Gemara 
on  Sauk.  Sib,  a  cramped  vault  not  high  enough  for  the  criminal 
to  stand  in  freely.  See  Stocks.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  bold,  on 
the  strength  of  Tg.  '3  (properly  a  prison,  cp  Bibl.  Aram.  nfiD, '  be 
bound,'  Dan.  32o  J/.,  apparently  also  an  Ass.  word,  see  Ges. 
Lex.W)),  to  read  nnSDD.l  'a.  'house  of  binding  '  =  prison. 

8.  NTD  TV3.  beth  kUe\  lit.  'house  of  restraint'  (y^Sa,  ' re- 
strain,' cp 1  Jer.  32  2,  and  Ass.  bit  ki\ox  kil-'Mt),  1  K.  2227(  =  2Ch. 
18  26),  2K.  17  4,  etc.,  pi.  Is.  42  22,  twice  niSd  (Kr.  K'Sa'a)Jer. 
374  5231 ;  cp  '3  1_ui3,  'prison-garb,'  2  K.  25  29  =  Jer.  52  33. 

9.  "IfiDn  JVa,  beth  has-sohar  (D  roundness?  as  though  'round 
tower,'  cp  Ass.  siru  'enclosure,'  saaru  'ring';  Sam.  has 
"HID.  with  which  cp  Ass.  sihirtu  'enclosure,'  Syr.  sdhai'ta. 
'  citadel,  palace  '),  the  '  prison1  (EV)  into  which  Joseph  was  cast 
upon  a  false  charge  (J,  Gen.  39  20-23,  RJE.4O35).  According 
to  E,  on  the  other  hand,  Joseph  was  no  prisoner,  but  the  head- 
servant  of  the  captain  of  the  guard  (Gen.  3736  40),  with  whom 
offending  officials  in  Pharaoh's  court  were  placed  'in  ward' 
(40  4  41  10).  It  is  not  likely  that  the  servant  of  a  private  Egyptian 
(Joseph's  position  in  39  J)  would  be  set  with  the  Pharaoh's 
officers,  and  the  words  in  39  20  identifying  the  inDH  Jt'3  with  the 
place  where  the  king's  servants  were  bound  may,  therefore,  be 
redactional.  A  servant  accused  of  the  crime  alleged  in  J's 
narrative  would  certainly  have  been  put  to  death.  J's  story  is 
quite  out  of  place,  and  evidently  secondary  compared  with  E's 
sober  narrative.  The  passages  in  40  15^  41  14  (Rjf,),  which  refer 
back  to  J's  narrative,  and  are  admittedly  redactional,  use  the 
word  bar  (cp  no.  6  above),  in  which  case  the  dungeon  (bdr)  was 
a  particular  cell  in  the  irtDH  JV3  I  cp  Jer.  386  (§  1  above). 

10.  rnpD!"nV3>  beth-hap-pekuddth  (lit.  place  of  over-seeing), 
Jer.  52  1 1,  cp  use  of  verb  in  Jer.  37  21,  and  perhaps  mj59  ?i?a 
Jer.  37  13  (EV  'captain  of  the  ward, '  =  captain  of  the  prison?), 
and  npson  "W  Neh-  331  (prison  gate?). 

11.  ")DK>D  TCI  beth  mismdr,  EV  'prison  house,'  Gen.42ig, 
etc.,  see  above  (§  1). 

The  NT  terms  are  : 

12.  Sefffi-iorripiov,  Mt.  11  2  (of  Machasrus),  Acts52i23  I626; 
cp  &e<Tfiotj>v\a$,  'jailer,'  Actsl623  27  36. 

13.  oiKfifia,  a  euphemistic  term,  Acts  12 7  (RV  'cell'),  but  in 
o.  4  no.  15  is  used. 

14.  T7jpTjo-L9,  Acts  4  3  '  in  hold,' but  RV  'ward,'  eu  rr)p.  S^oaicy, 
5  18  '  in  the  common  prison,'  RV  '  public  ward,*  but  in  w.  19  22 
no.  15  is  used  and  in  w.  21  23  no.  12. 

15.  §vKa.Kt\,  a  very  common  term  answering  to  the  Heb. 
mismdr,  of  a  prison,  Mt.  14  10  Lk.  3  2o(Macha;rus)  Acts  1623^ 
(but  in  v.  26  no.  12),  in  Rev.  I82  twice  (AV  'hold,'  'cage,'  RV 
'  hold,'  and  mg.  '  prison  ')  in  RV,  1  Mace.  9  53,  and  EV  ib.  13  1 2 
143  'ward.'  S.  A.  C. 

PROCHORUS  {npoxopOC,  Ti.WH]),  one  of  the 
seven  'deacons'  (Acts  6s)t- 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  'Seventy  given  by  the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus,  and  according  to  Pseudo-Hippolytus  was 
Bishop  of  Nicumedia.  For  an  account  of  the  Acts  o/Proc horns, 
which  have  a  wide  currency  in  the  Greek  church,  see  Lipsius. 
Apokr.  Ap.-Cesch.  1  355-408.  According  to  this  apocryphal  and 
very  late  source,  Prochorus  was  a  companion  and  helper  of  the 
apostle  John  for  many  years  through  a  great  variety  of  wander- 
ings and  adventures,  and  ultimately  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Jerusalem.  Pseudo-Hippolytus  speaks  of  him  as  '  the  first  that 
departed.' 

PROCONSUL,  the  official  designation  of  the  governor 
of  a  senatorial  province  under  the  Empire.  The  word 
is  literally  rendered  in  Greek  by  dvOviraros,  for  which 
AV  gives  '  deputy,'  but  RV  '  proconsul.'  On  the  refer- 
ence in  Acts  137/.  (Sergius  Paulus)  see  Cyprus,  §  4  ; 
on  that  in  Acts  18 12  (Gallio)  see  Achat  a  and  Gallio  ; 
on  that  in  Actsl938  see  Ephesus,  col.  1303,  n.  *.. 

-1  According  to  Jos.  Kimhi,  however,  not  for  the  feet,  but  for  the 
neck  or  head.'  The  Pesh.'xnmn  in  Jer.  20?/  may  here  mean 
an  outhouse  (but  see  Payne  Smith,  Thes.  col.  1205). 
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PEOCUEATOE  (eTTlTporroc   in  Jos.   Ant.  xx.  62 
[§   J32J    etc-)    v-as    the    specific    title    of    the    Roman 
1   Annlieatinn  governor  °f  Judaea,   who  is  called   in 
of  titlp  tne    ^^    ky    the    more    general    title 

HreMtON  (see  Governor,  15).  The 
title  procurator  was  employed  under  the  early  empire 
to  denote  various  officials,  or  rather  officials  of  various 
degrees  of  power,  for  all  were  alike  in  respect  of  the 
fact  that  primarily  the  word  connoted  «.  collector  or 
controller  of  revenue,  public  or  private ;  in  time  the 
procurator's  competence  extended  to  other  departments 
of  administration. 

The  title  has  three  main  applications.  (1)  The  pro- 
curator Jisci ,  an  officer  in  Caesarian  provinces  analogous 
to  the  qurzstor  of  senatorial  provinces,  though  he  is 
found  in  these  latter  also  (Tac.  Ann.  415),  his  functions 
gradually  encroaching  upon  those  of  both  the  quaestor 
and  the  governor  [proconsul]  ;  even  in  the  Caesarian 
provinces  the  procurator  acquired  practical  indepen- 
dence of  the  legalus  proprtztore  governing  the  province, 
and  in  any  case  acted  as  an  effective  check  upon  him 
(cp  Tac.  Ann.  126o  14 32).  (2)  Certain  of  the  minor 
or  specially  circumstanced  Caesarian  provinces  were 
administered  wholly  by  procurators  —  e.g.  Rha^tia, 
Vindelicia,  Noricum,  and  Judaea,  as  also  Cappadocia 
from  the  time  of  Tiberius  to  that  of  Vespasian.  In 
course  of  time  these  were  brought  under  the  general 
imperial  system.  Under  Claudius  the  powers  of  the 
procurators  were  largely  increased,  and  even  if  it  is  not 
quite  true  that  Judaea  was  the  only  province  (save  Egypt, 
whose  case  was  peculiar)  thus  organised  under  Augustus 
(cp  Hirschfeld,  Unters.  288),  the  great  provinces  of 
Thrace  and  the  two  Maretaniaa  were  placed  by  Claudius 
under  the  rule  of  procurators.  The  procurators  of  the 
two  classes  above  described  were  drawn  as  a  rule  from 
the  equestrian  order  (cp  Jus.  BJ  ii.  81;  Strabo,  840), 
but  some  even  of  the  procuratorial  governors  were, 
under  Claudius,  freedmen — e.g. ,  Felix,  procurator  of 
Judoea  (Suet.  Cloud.  28) — and  this  was  in  general  the 
case  with  (3)  that  large  class  of  imperial  procurators 
supervising  the  private  estates  of  the  emperor  in  Italy 
or  the  provinces,  or  charged  with  various  administrative 
departments  in  Italy  (e.g. ,  procurator  aquarum,  pro- 
curator ad  ripas,   Tiberis,  and  many  others). 

The   procurator  of  the    highest    class,    governing    1 
province,  possessed  as  a  matter  of  course  the  civil  and 
2   NT        criminal    jurisdiction    belonging    to    any 
references    Provincial  governor,   but  he  appears  to 
have    been     partly    responsible     to    the 
nearest  legatus    (governor    of  a    Caesarian    province).1 
The  exact  limits  of  this  responsibility  and  subordination 
cannot  be  drawn,  and  perhaps  were  actually  left  pur- 
posely vague  ;   the  deposition  of  Pilate  by  Vitellius  (Jos. 
Ant.  xviii.  42  ;  Tac.   Ann.    632)  and  of  Cumanus  by 
Ummidius   Quadratus   (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  63;     Tac.    Ann. 
1254)  was  by  virtue  of  special  commission  entrusted  to 
the  superior  governor,   and  can  hardly  stand  good  as 
a  measure  of  his  supervising  authority. 

It  is  certain  that  the  procurator  of  Judaea  had  troops 
(auxiliary,  not  legionary)  under  his  orders  (Mk.  15i6), 
their  quarters  being  within  the  pra-loi-ium  or  old  palace 
of  Herod,  which  was  also  the  residence  of  the  procurator 
when  he  visited  Jerusalem  as  a  precautionary  measure 
during  the  national  festivals  (cp  Mt,  2"27  Mk.  15i6  Jn. 
I82833  19g  Acts  2I31/. ).  The  ordinary  headquarters 
of  both  the  governor  and  the  forces  was  at  Caesarea  on 
the  coast,  where  also  the  Herodian  palace  was  the 
procurator's  residence  (Acts  2335,  iv  rip  Tt-ptuToiplif  rod 
'HpJiSov). 

The  extent  of  the  procurator's  judicial  authority  is 
indicated  clearly  in  the  NT.      Over  provincials  it  was 

tSee  Tac.  Ann.\2^,  and  cp  the  expression  of  Jos.  Ant. 
xvn.  13  5  [§355]  (rijs  5e  'ApjfeAdov  \<lifHL<;  un-oreAoOy  TrpofTvefj.7)- 
0et<T7)s  ri)  Siiptui/)  with  BJ  ii.  8  r  [g  117]  (eis  iirapxiav  irepiypa- 
■peioTjs),  in  both  the  reference  being  to  Judaea  (cp  Ant.  xix.  9  2 
xx.  1 1). 
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absolute — i.e. ,  without  right  of  appeal — as  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  Jesus  (Jos.  BJ  ii.  81,  ^XPl  T0"  KT^V^V 
iiovo-iav.  Cp  Id.  Ant.  xx.  Ii  5  2  BJ  ii.  13  2).  The 
release  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  (Mt. 
27  15  Mk.  156  Jn.  I839)  must  have  been  authorised,  and 
in  fact  enjoined  (cp  Lk.  23 17,  '  For  of  necessity  he  must 
release ' )  by  special  edict  of  the  emperor  ;  but  the  NT 
is  the  only  evidence  for  the  custom  in  Judaea.  The  case 
of  Paul  shows  that  the  procurator's  power  of  life  and 
death  extended  even  to  Roman  citizens  in  his  province 
(subject  to  the  right  of  the  accused  to  demand  that 
the  case  should  be  referred  to  the  emperor  [Acts  25  n] 
and  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  same  authority  against 
a.  capital  sentence  of  the  procurator).  In  Judaea  even 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Romans,  the  Sanhedrin 
still  enjoyed  to  a  large  extent  the  right  of  legislating 
and  of  administering  the  law.  And  although  the 
right  of  the  imperial  authorities  to  interfere  in  these 
matters  was  never  formally  surrendered  (as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  the  so-called  '  free  cities  '  ),  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  government  in  Palestine  made  the  practical 
effect  of  that  right  of  little  moment.  Even  Roman 
citizens  were  in  some  respects  admittedly  within  the 
requirements  of  Jewish  law — e.g. ,  citizenship  could  not 
save  from  execution  the  Gentile  found  trespassing  upon 
the  inner  court  of  the  Temple  (Jos.  BJ  vi.  24  ;  cp  Acts 
21 28  246).  It  still  remained,  however,  an  essential 
requirement  that  a  death  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrin  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  procurator,  a  requirement  which 
practically  guaranteed  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  national 
council  to  the  emperor's  vicegerent  (cp  Acts  25  10  'I 
stand  at  Cresar's  judgment  seat').  The  case  of  Jesus 
is  a  striking  example  of  this  principle  (Jn.  18  31).  It  is 
of  course  obvious  that  the  limits  of  Roman  toleration 
in  Judsea  as  elsewhere  would  vary  with  the  personal 
character  of  the  governor.  w.  J.  w. 

PEOFANE.  Four  words  are  rendered  '  profane '  in 
AV  or  RV. 

1.   'in,  hoi,  Ezek.  2226,  etc.  ;  see  Common. 

*.  Wti,  Midi,  Lev.  2I714,  fem.  (EV),  Ezek.  2I30O5] 
34  [39].  '  Profaned  '  is  better.  A  woman  who  has  lost 
her  honour,  and  a  prince  deprived  of  the  insignia  of  his 
rank,  can  be  so  designated.  AV  in  Ezek.  follows  (S 
(fiifi-rfhe) ;  but  Cornill  rightly  adopts  the  sense  estab- 
lished for  ^n  in  Lev.  21 7 14:  'Disgraced  through 
wickedness,'  however,  is  a  forced  expression;  'dis- 
honoured prince'  is  a  probable  emendation.1  RV 
'deadly  wounded  wicked  one,  prince  of  Israel.'  So 
Ezek.  28 16  (EV)  ;  the  king  of  Tyre  'cast  as  profane 
[deprived  of  his  sacred  character]  out  of  the  mountain 
of  God'  (cp  Cherub,  §  2  ;  Paradise,  §  3).  SWi, 
hillcl,  '  to  profane, '  occurs  often. 

3.  rjirt,  hdneph,  Is.  9 16  [17]  106  RV  ;  tph,  honeph, 
'  profaneness,'  Is.  32 16  RV.     See  Hypocrite. 

4.  /3e^?)\os,  1  Tim.  I9  Heb.  12 16.  'The  word  de- 
scribes a  character  which  recognises  nothing  as  higher 
than  earth,  for  whom  there  is  nothing  sacred'  (West- 
cott).  Cp  Esau.  It  is  also  used  of  the  tasteless 
(Gnostic?)  oriental  religious  stories  current  in  the  post- 
Pauline  age  (1  Tim.  47;  cp  620  ?  Tim.  2i6).  The 
verb  ^e/3?jX6u  in  Mt.  12s  Acts  246. 

PEOFESSION(omoAopa).  *  Tim.  612.  See  Con- 
fession, §  4. 

PEOGNOSTICATOES,  MONTHLY  (D^HJD 
DWn1}),  Is.  47 13-     See  Stars,  §  5. 

PEOPEETY.  For  laws  relating  to  property  see  Law 
and  Justice,  §§15^ 

PEOPHET,  FALSE.  See  Prophetic  Lit.  ,  §  22./, 
and  for  'the  false  prophet,'  Rev.  1(1 13  19 20  20 10. 
(yeyAonpocbHTHc),  cp  Antichrist,  §  4,  col.  180. 

1  S^n  -x;  (Che.)  instead  of  yen  ^n  (Cornill):  i'tn  and  le  are 
sometimes  confounded. 
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Problems  of  Prophecy  (§  2). 

Line  of  inquiry  (.§  3). 

Prophets  in  Saul's  time  (§  4). 

Seers,  prophets,  and  priests  (§  5). 

Elijah  :  how  far  historical ;  origin  (§  6). 

Elijah  and  Elisha  ;  the  Aramaeans  (§  7). 

Societies  of  prophets  (j$  8). 

Summarj'  of  results  (S  9). 

Amos  and   Hosea :  oiigin  and  historical 

position  (§  10). 
Pessimism  of  eighth  century  prophets 

(§11).      [T.K.C.] 


Prophets  in  the  Didache  (§  30), 
Shepherd  of  Hernias  (§  31). 


Introduction  (§  34). 
Amos  (§  35). 
Hosea  (§  36). 


Semi-prophetic  writers  ;  I: 

(§  43)- 


PROPHETIC    LITERATURE 

PROPHET,    AND   PROPHECY 

CONTENTS 

Hebrew  and  Greek  Terms  (§  1). 
The  Prophets  and  the  Prophetic  Gift 

Prophetic  teaching  ;  its  reception  (§  12). 
Attitude  of  prophets  explained  (§  13). 

[H.G.] 

Prophetic  consciousness  (§  14). 

Prophet's  god  spunks  through  him  (§  15). 

Prophet's  task  ($  10). 

Pmphet's  power  of  '  vision  '  (§  17). 

Process  of  revelation  (§  18). 

Its  outward  forms — vision  (§  iga). 

[ecstasies  (_§  19^).] 

word  (S  20 a). 

'Spirit' (g  20 b). 

B.  Christian  Prophets  (§§  30-33). 

Other  prophets  ;  Montanism  ;  Conclusion 

later  parallels  (§  32).  [j.  a.  r.] 

C.  Survey  of  Prophetic  Literature  (§§  34-42). 

Isaiah  (§  37).  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  ;  Scythians  or  N.  Arabians  ?(§  40). 

Micah  (§  38).  Jeremiah  (continued)  (§  41). 

Nahum  and  Habakkuk  (§  39).  Ezekiel  to  Zechariah  (§  42).     [t.  k.  c] 

D.  Jerahmeelite  Theory  (§§  43-46). 
40-66  Other  writings — e.g.,  Joel  and  Supplementary  parts  of  Jeremiah  (§  45). 


2-29). 

Qualifications  of  prophet  (g  21). 

'  False  '  Prophets  (§  22). 

Criteria  of  such  (§  23).     [p. v.] 

Really  false  prophets  ?   Case  of  Hananiah 

(§  24  a). 
Messianic  idea  (§24^). 
Non-fulfilment  of  prophecies  (§  25). 
Jeremiah  (§  26). 
Ezekiel  (§  27). 

The  last  named  prophets  (§  28). 
John  the  Baptist  (§  29). 

[t.  k.  c] 


S  33)- 


1.  Hebrew 

and  Greek 

terms. 


Jonah  (§  44). 

Literature  (§  47). 
The  Hebrew  terms  with  an  account  of  which  we  must 
begin  are  five  : — 

1.  K'33,  nab?,  'prophet,'  nsrnj,  nebfdk,  'prophetess,' 
are  connected  by  most  with  a  root  meaning  in  Arabic  (cp 
nab' at"")  a  rustling  sound,  and  in  As- 
syrian [nabil)  'to  call  or  name'  (hence 
Nebo  is  sometimes  called  the  '  prophet ' 
among  the  gods).  If  this  is  correct  a 
prophet  is  primarily  either  a  giver  of  oracles,  or  (so,  e.g. , 
Kbnig,  Offenbarungsbegriff,  173^)  a  speaker  or  spokes- 
man. G.  Hoffmann  (ZATIV  3&8jf.),  however,  explains 
ndbi'  as  meaning  '  one  who  utters  his  words  in  a  loud, 
violent  manner  with  deep  inhalations.'  The  meaning 
of  '  speaker  *  at  any  rate  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
earliest  accounts  that  we  have  of  the  nibiim  (1  S.  10  5  ; 
cpl8io,  and  the  term  mShiggd\  y^p,  2  K.  9n,  cp 
Madness).  But  ^'toj  may  be  another  form  of  \'yi), 
'  to  effervesce,  to  gush,'  even  if  we  do  not  follow  Ges. 
in  attributing  topfull  the  sense  'to  gush  out  with 
words.'  An  analogous  term  for  prophesying  would 
then  be  r-sn,  '  to  drip,'  Am.  7 16  Mic.  26  n  Ezek.  2I2  7 
(G.  Hoffmann,  ZA  TlVSng,  would  connect  the  primary 
meaning  with  the  drivel  symptomatic  of  an  epileptic  fit). 
The  verbal  forms  N3J,  N23rin  are  denominative  (from  tfll). 
In  2  Ch.  9  29  15  8  Neh.  612,  nebuah,  HN13J,  'prophecy.'  See 
further  Barth,  NB,  §  125^,  Etym.  Stud.  16  ;  BDB  and  Ges.- 
Bu.  s.-vv.  X33,  K'3:- 
*.  'j'ECi  mattiph,  Mic.  2  n.     See  above. 

3.  i';C",  mSsuggd',  EV  '  mad  fellow,'  2  K.  9  11  ;  cp  Hos.  9  7 
Jer.  29  2o.  }J1VD  might  refer  to  the  rhythmic  style  of  the  pro- 
phets (cp  Ar.  saj'a'a,  which,  though  properly  used  of  a  sound 
like  the  cooing  of  the  dove,  is  technically  employed  of  the 
peculiar  rhythmic  utterances  of  the  Arabian  prophets  ;  cp  the 
style  of  the  Koran). 

4.  Din,  hozeh,  EV  'prophet'  in  Is.  30 10  (ol  to.  opa/xara 
opitrey) ;  elsewhere  'seer,'  e.g.  2  S.  24  11  Am.  7  12  (6  bputv) 
2  Ch.  19  a  2930  35  1 5  (Trpo^-rrjff).  In  Is.  30  10  Hlfl  =  '  to  prophesy.' 
In  Mic.  37  Cin,  'seers'  is  |f  to  C'OOp,  'diviners,'  but  in  Am. 
7  12    nih,  'seer,'  is  apparently  a  synonym  of  ST33,  'prophet.' 

5.  ftK\  roeh,  EV  '  seer,'  1  S.  9  9  ;  1  Ch.  9  22  29  29  (6  pXevtav), 
Is.  30 10  1  Ch.  20  28  and  2  Ch.  10  7  10  (7rpo0jjnjs)- 

6.  irpo(f>ip-7}s,  -rjns  are  the  equivalents  of  k'dj,  hk'dj 
in  (55,  and  so  irpo(f)f)Tevu}  =  K2i,  while  /j.duTts  =  ODp, 
'diviner'  and  fiavrevofxai  =  nop  (see  col.  1119).  In 
class.  Gk.  fxdvns  is  the  ecstatic  announcer  of  oracles 
(cp  ^Esch.  Ag.  1099),  and  irpo<fyf}T7]s  their  sober-minded 
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How  to  detect  work  of  supplementers  (§  46).    [t.  k.  c] 
[w.  R.  s. — T.  K.  c] 

interpreter,  who  makes  the  dreams,  visions,  or  enigmatic 
utterances  of  the  frenzied  pAvTis  intelligible.  See  the 
explanation  in  Plato,  Tim&us,  71  /.  Oehler  therefore 
assumes  that  the  primary  meaning  of  Trpo(prynjs,  accord- 
ing to  <§  was,  not  a  predicter,  but  one  who  speaks  forth 
that  which  he  has  received  from  the  divine  spirit ;  cp 
Ex.  7 1,  where  even  in  the  Hebrew  text  Aaron  seems 
to  be  called  a  ndbi  (TrpotprjTrjs)  because  he  is  the  '  mouth' 
or  spokesman  of  Moses  (Ex.  4:6,  cp  Jer.  15io).  It  is 
true,  however,  (1)  that  irporfi-qryj^  can  have  the  sense  of 
'predicter,'  and  (2)  that  Philo  (2321/  343  ;  cp  I510/.) 
describes  the  mental  state  of  the  prophet  in  terms  re- 
minding one  of  what  Plato  says  of  the  '  enthusiasm  '  of 
the  p.&vTLs  (cp  Pk&drus,  2265  ;  Ion,  534),  but  also 
connecting  itself  with  the  prevalent  notion  of  the  later 
Jews,  in  so  far  as  Philo  makes  the  function  of  the 
prophet  that  of  purely  mechanical  reproduction.  W.  R. 
Smith  compares  Jn.  11 51,  and  the  whole  view  of  revela- 
tion presupposed  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature. 

A.  The  Prophets  and  the  Prophetic  Gift. 

For  the    student  of  religion   the  phenomena  of  the 

higher  type  of  prophecy — such  prophecy  as  we  find  at 

„     ..  any   rate    in    the   eighth    and    seventh 

'  centuries     B.C. — possess     a     singular 

of  prophecy.   fascinatjon       We   dare   not  say  ,hat 

there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  compare  with  them  in  the 
history  of  other  religions,  or,  to  use  religious  language, 
that  God  left  himself  without  witness  save  in  Israel, 
for  there  are  the  records  of  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster)  in 
the  Gathas  to  confute  us  (see  Zoroastrianism).  But 
this  at  least  we  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction — 
that  a  succession x  of  men  so  absorbed  in  '  the  living 
God,'  and  at  the  same  time  so  intensely  practical  in 
their  aims — i.  e. ,  so  earnestly  bent  on  promoting  the 
highest  national  interests — cannot  be  found  in  antiquity 
elsewhere  than  in  Israel. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  prophets,  however, 
— problems  partly  of  a  historical,  partly  of  a  psycho- 
logical character — advance  but  slowly  towards  a  com- 
plete solution.  When,  for  instance,  did  the  higher 
prophecy  begin?  In  Dt.  18 15  we  read,  '  Yahwe  thy 
God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  me '  and  in  Dt.  34 10,  '  There 
arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  Moses,  whom 

*  Not,  it  is  true,  a  continuous  succession. 
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Yahwe  knew  face  to  face.'  Was  Moses  really  a  prophet  ? 
Indeed,  can  Moses  be  more  than  the  impersonation  of 
n.  clan  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  truth  which  underlies  (or 
may  underlie)  the  statement  that  he  was  a.  prophet? 
(See  Moses.)  There  is  also  the  difficult  problem 

as  to  the  relation  of  the  prophetic  gift  to  the  physical 
state  of  the  prophet.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
the  essence  of  prophecy  (in  the  highest  of  its  forms) 
consists  in  a  passive,  ecstatic  state?  This  is,  of  course, 
not  a  mere  philological  question.  Whatever  the  original 
signification  of  nabt  may  be,  and  whether  it  is  an  active 
or  a  participial  form,  must  we  not,  in  the  words  of 
W.  R.  Smith,  '  seek  the  true  mark  of  the  prophet 
in  something  higher  than  passive  ecstasy — in  the 
personal  sympathy  between  himself  and  Yahwe,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  God-sent  thought  approves  itself  to 
him  inwardly,  and  not  by  external  authority  '  ?  Critical 
exegesis  certainly  favours  this  view.  It  presents  the 
higher  Israelitish  prophet  to  us  '  as  a  man  whose  life 
and  thoughts  are  determined  by  personal  fellowship  with 
Yahwe  and  by  intelligent  insight  into  his  purpose.  No 
doubt  what  is  personal  always  rests  on  a  background  of 
the  non-personal — a  background  of  merely  physical 
elements  which  are  initially  passive  under  the  creative 
hand  of  God  ;  but  to  deal  with  these  elements  is  not 
the  function  of  historical  inquiry.'1  One  of  the  chief 
problems  before  the  student  who  seeks  to  go  behind  the 
statements  of  the  prophets  is,  rightly  to  estimate  the 
relation  between  the  physical  and  the  non-physical 
elements  in  the  higher  prophecy.  Nor  is  this  all, 
so  various  are  the  kinds  of  problems  which  meet  us. 
We  have  also  to  consider  the  question  how  the  pheno- 
menon of  written  prophecy  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
Budde,  for  instance,  agreeing  in  this  with  Kuenen  and 
most  scholars,  writes  thus  :  2 — 

It  must  have  been  their  very  ill-success,  the  unbelief  of  the 
people,  that  above  all  else  compelled  them  to  resort  to  the  pen. 
The  great  mass  of  the  prophets  had  no  such  need,  for  their 
words  were  turned  at  once  to  deeds  as  men  obeyed  them.  But 
the  true  prophets,  who  had  no  successes  in  the  present  to  record, 
transmitted  their  oracles  to  posterity  iihat  there  at  least  they 
might  awaken  a  response,  or  at  any  rate  receive  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  their  contents  were  true  '  [cp  Is.  308]. 

Hut  is  this  a  complete  explanation?  And  turning  to 
the  earliest  of  the  literary  prophets  known  to  us  we  may 
ask,  How  came  the  *  shepherd  of  Tekoa  '  3  to  be  such  a 
skilled  and  almost  artistic  writer?  Who  transmitted  to 
Amos  the  literary  tradition  on  which  his  own  work  appears 
to  be  based  ?  Then,  beyond  this,  lies  the  greater  question 
(cp  Moses,  §  i),  how  did  Amos  reach  such  a  lofty  idea 
of  God  ?     To  quote  from  Budde  again, — 

'Surprising  in  the  highest  degree,  yes,  overwhelming  is  the 
grandeur  of  the  idea  of  God  which  meets  us  in  Amos.  It  is  not 
[indeed]  monotheism,  not  the  belief  in  one  God  excluding  the 
existence  of  all  others,  but  a  belief  in  the  unqualified  superiority 
of  Yahwe  so  absolute  as  to  be  practically  a  belief  in  his  omni- 
potence.'4 

Lastly,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  so-called  (  false 
prophets.'  Are  there  two  different  views  of  them  in  the 
prophetic  narratives  and  discourses  ?  Or  is  one  of  the 
views  merely  a  development  of  the  other  ?  These  are 
all  questions  of  more  or  less  complexity,  and  some  of 
them  would  not  receive  precisely  the  same  answer  from 
thorough  and  consistent  critical  scholars  to-day  that 
they  received  twenty  years  ago.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
placing  some  of  them  in  a  clearer  light,  and  exhibit 
some  neglected  data,  our  first  though  not  our  only 
object  will  have  been  attained. 

Our  course  in  this  article  will  be  as  follows: — 

A.  There  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  prophecy  at 
which  this  great  religious  phenomenon  rises — apparently, 

3  Line  of    but  sure^  not  real^y — on   -*   sudden   to 

innuirv       a    higher   ^evel-      It   is    necessary    to  in- 

^     ™"      vestigate   the   traditions    which   relate    to 

the  previous  period,  in  order  to  comprehend  and  ap- 

1  Brit.  Quart,  Rev.,  April  1870,  p.  330. 

2  Religion  0/ Israel  to  the  Exile,  131. 

3  We  reserve  the  question  as  to  the  true  origin  of  the  prophet 
Amos  (see  §  35). 

■*  Ibid.  123  ;  cp  Amus,  §  19. 
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preciate  better  the  great  superiority  of  the  '  higher 
prophets  of  the  eighth  century.  At  two  important 
crises — the  so-called  Philistine  and  Aramaean  wars — • 
prophets  play  a  specially  noticeable  part  ;  the  traditions 
respecting  this  have  to  be  examined  {§§  4,  6f. ).  Where 
was  the  chief  centre  of  prophecy  ?  was  there  a  succession, 
and  were  there  societies,  of  prophets  {§  8)?  and  who 
were  the  '  seers' — how  are  they  related  to  the  prophets 
(§5)?  The  results  of  this  first  part  of  the  inquiry  are 
not  without  far-reaching  significance,  and  need  careful 
study.  They  are  connected  with  textual  criticism, 
which  has  too  often  been  narrow  and  mechanical.  But 
the  fact  that  large  bodies  of  men  move  slowly  requires 
us  to  warn  the  student  that  here  as  elsewhere  the 
average  opinion  of  Hebrew  scholars  is  not  that  which 
receives  here  the  chief  prominence.  "We  then  proceed 
(§  10)  to  study  the  origin  and  historical  position  of 
Amos  and  his  great  successors.  Their  pessimistic 
preaching  and  its  unpopularity  are  considered  and  their 
attitude  is  explained  (§§  11/).  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  form  «.  sound  view  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  higher  prophets,  whose 
statements  we  assume  (the  right  critical  course, 
surely)  to  be  veracious.  We  can  examine  what  they 
say  or  suggest  of  their  power  of  vision,  of  the  process  of 
revelation,  and  of  its  outward  forms  {§§  14-20).  Their 
qualifications  also  can  now  be  studied,  and  the  so-called 
'  false  prophets '  can  be  compared  and  contrasted  with 
them  (§§  22-24)  \  a  new  point  of  view  is  also  opened 
for  the  Messianic  idea.  The  great  question  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophetic  vaticinations  has  next  to  be  considered 
(§  25),  and  so  quite  naturally  we  are  led  to  resume 
(§§  26-28)  our  historical  survey  to  the  end  of  the  period 
of  public  prophetic  activity. 

B.  At  the  end  of  A  (§  29)  we  have  glanced  at  John 
the  Baptist  ;  we  now  pass  on  to  the  phenomena  of 
Christian  prophetism  (§§  29-33),  especially  as  illustrated 
by  the  Didachb  (§  30)  and  the  Shepherd  (§  31) ;  historical 
conclusions  are  drawn  (§  32/.). 

C.  We  then  take  a  survey  of  the  prophetic  literature 
(first  that  which  we  can  refer  to  its  authors  (§§  35-42), 
and  next  the  anonymous,  §§  43-45  ;  cp  28).  Our  object 
here  is  still  rather  to  supplement  what  has  been  said 
already,  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  work,  than 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  with  some  hints  on  the 
mode  of  detecting  the  work  (so  considerable  in  amount) 
of  the  supplementers  of  the  old  prophetic  records  (§  46), 
and  references  to  modern  helps  (§  47),  the  article  is 
brought  to  a  close. 

Students  who  bring  a  single-minded  earnestness  to  this  great 
inquiry,  will  not  complain  of  a  certain  amount  of  originality  in 
the  present  article.  Where  young  men  are  easily  contented 
with  inherited  solutions  of  problems,  older  scholars  who  have 
had  time  to  work  through  the  same  material  again  and  again, 
are  naturally  more  exacting,  and  cannot  hesitate  to  apply 
new  methods  in  addition  to  those  older  ones  which  we  owe  to 
our  great  predecessors.  The  textual  criticism  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  as  well  as  of  many  parts  of  the  narrative  books  on 
which  we  have  to  build  in  this  article  does  not  meet  our  present 
requirements,  and  a  mere  register  of  prevalent  critical  views  on 
the  history  of  prophecy  based  on  a  largely  traditional  criticism 
of  the  text  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory.  The 
newer  critical  methods  cannot  always  lead  to  perfectly  certain 
conclusions  ;  but  the  results  are  often  in  a  high  degree  probable, 
and  possibly  better  worthy  of  acceptance  (as  being  more  mani- 
festly in  the  direction  of  the  truth)  than  those  which  they  aim  to 
supersede,  and  the  way  in  which  the  manifold  decisions  hang 
together  is  no  slight  confirmation  of  their  general  accuracy. 

In  an  early  Samuel-narrative  we  have  an  important 
description  of  the  religious  practices  of  ancient  Israelitish 
4  ProTihets  in  ne^Im-  The  '  seer  '  Samuel  tells  Saul 
Saul'q  timp  t^iat  on  ^s  nomeward  journey  he  will 
meet  a  company  of  nebtim  'coming 
down  from  the  bdmdh  (=  sanctuary  ;  see  High  Place) 
with  a  lyre,  tambourine,  flute,  and  harp  before  them, 
while  they  prophesy'  (1  S.  IO5).  The  forecast  is  ful- 
filled ;  Saul  meets  the  nebtim  ;  the  spirit  of  God  seizes 
him  and  he  prophesies.  Here  the  prophesying  is  a 
form  of  religious  frenzy,  for  '  the  spirit  of  God '  in  this 
context    means   a   fanatical    impulse   to   do  honour   to 
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Yahwe  by  putting  aside  all  the  restraints  of  civil  life  and 
social  custom,  and  acting  like  a  madman  till  physical 
exhaustion  brings  the  fit  of  frenzy  to  an  end.  A  variant 
of  the  same  tradition  (i  S.  I924)  represents  Saul  in  his 
ecstatic  state  as  stripping  off  his  clothes  and  lying  naked 
all  that  day  and  all  that  night. 1 

There  is  no  tradition  attributing  such  dervish-like 
experiences  either  to  Moses  or  (apart  from  the  late 
passage,  1  S.  19  20)  to  Samuel ;  and  some  scholars  hold  2 
that  'prophesying'  was  unknown  to  the  Israelites  till 
close  upon  the  period  when  Saul  aroused  the  warlike 
energies  of  his  people  against  the  '  Philistines,'  that  it 
made  its  way  among  the  Israelites  from  the  Canaanites, 
and  that  it  was  purified  in  its  new  home  from  its  wildest 
extravagances  at  a  later  day.  Against  this  view  it  is 
urged  that  the  passage  which  is  quoted  in  support  of  it 
(1  K.  IS 26-29)  refers  apparently  to  prophets  of  the 
Tyrian — not  the  Canaanitish  —  Baal.3  The  present 
writer  is  unable  to  use  this  argument,  for  a  reason  which 
will  appear  later  (§  7).  Instead  of  it  he  would  urge 
that  the  two  external  signs  of  Israelite  prophets,  at  any 
rate  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  were  the  hairy  mantle  {1  K. 
19i3  2  K.  18,  cp  Zech.  I34)  and  sacred  marks  in  the 
forehead  (1  K.  2O41).  Both  these  signs  point  to  a 
N.  Arabian  origin  for  the  nebtim.  The  large  mantle 
{'aH'),  now  commonly  worn  by  the  Bedouins,  is  almost 
invariably  of  goats'-hair,  whilst  the  sacred  mark  on  the 
ndbt  is  most  probably  a  survival  of  the  tribal  mark 
which  placed  the  Kenites  under  the  protection  of  their 
tribal  god  Yahwe.4  To  this  it  may  be  added  that 
Elijah,  who  is  evidently  brought  before  us  as  a  typical 
ndbt  of  the  older  period,  most  probably  came  from  a 
N.  Arabian  city  in  Israelitish  occupation — Zarephath 
(see  §  6) — and  that  probably  he  was  accustomed  to  seek 
divine  oracles  outside  of  Palestine,  at  Horeb  (cp  MOSES, 

§19). 

It  was  certainly  an  error  (cp  Samuel  ii. ,  §  5)  to 
represent  Samuel  as  a  director  of  the  exercises  of  the 
dervish  prophets  (iS.  192o).5  This  is  susceptible  of 
direct  proof.  For  in  the  early  narrative  of  Saul's  meet- 
ing with  Samuel  (1  S.  9-10)  the  latter  is  called  not  nabV 
'prophet,'  but  roeh  'seer'  ;  and  in  IO5  he  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes himself  from  the  nebi'im  whom  Saul  is  to 
meet.  It  further  appears  from  the  narrative  (10 n)  that 
the  wild  behaviour  of  the  prophets  was  not  to  every  one's 
taste.  For  when  .Saul's  old  acquaintances  saw  him 
yield  to  the  prophetic  impulse,  they  said  one  to  another, 
'  What  has  happened  to  the  son  of  Kish  ?  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  nebi'im  f  and  two  or  three  times6  we  find 
the  '  prophet '  {traa)  called  contemptuously  a  '  madman  ' 
(yssb).  Even  if  the  ecstatic  phenomena  of  prophetism 
were  not  always  as  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  Saul, 
the  '  hand  of  Yahwe  '  certainly  did  not  '  come  upon '  a 
prophet  (cp  2  K.  3 15)  without  very  striking  effects. 
Scoffers  may  very  naturally  have  referred  to  this, 
especially  as  the  upper  class  as  a  rule  was  by  no  means 
responsive  to  genuine  Israelitish  religious  feeling.  No 
scoffs,  however,  could  prevent  the  prophets  from  becom- 
ing a  recognised  sacred  element  in  society,  the  tendency 

1  The  scene  of  the  two  narratives  is  really  the  same.  '  Gibeath- 
elohim'  (1  S.  IO5)  and  '  Naioth  (?)  baramah'(r  S.  T*  19^)  have 
both,  we  believe,  arisen  from  corruptions  of  *  Gibeath-Jerahmeel.' 

Ramah,'  too,  where  it  occurs  separately,  comes  from  '  Jerah- 
meel.'  It  is  altogether  an  improbable  hypothesis  that  '  Naioth  ' 
means  a  '  ccenobium '  or  cloister.     See  Naioth. 

2  So,  e.g.,  Kraetzschmar,  Prophet  und  Seher,  gf. 

3See  Ahab,  §  3  ;  Baal,  §  5.  That  the  Baal  is  Tyrian  is  the 
ordinary  view,  from  which,  however,  Kraetzschmar  (op.  cit.  14) 
dissents.     Cp  Budde,  Religion  0/ Israel,  etc.,  97,  n.  1. 

4  See  Cain,  §  5,  and  cp  Stade,  ZATIVU3nf. 

5  For  3SfJ  'standing,'  which  is  tautological,  we  should  perhaps 
read  Htfjp  '  directing'  (KIo.,  Bu.),  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  nsJD 
in  usage,  rip."!1?,  a  an-.  Aey.  which  EV  renders  'company,'  and 
G.Hofrm.  and  W.  R.Smith  '  fervour'(see  ZATlVdSg),  is  really 
a  dittogram  of  nnp^j  and  should  be  omitted.  ^  See  Ges.  -Bu. ,  s.v. 
We  do  not  compare  1  S.  3  20,  because  nabi  is  there  used  in  the 
sense  of  'giver  of  oracles.' 

6  2  K.  9 1 1  Jer.  29  26  Hos.  9  7  (?). 
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of  which  was  to  bind  classes  together  by  a  regard  for 
the  highest  moral  and  religious  traditions.  We  cannot 
indeed  prove  that  there  was  a  succession  of  prophets 
from  the  time  of  Saul  onwards.  After  the  rising  against 
the  '  Philistines,'  prophetism,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  narratives,  became  a  less  conspicuous  pheno- 
menon. It  is  true,  Gad  [q.v.  ii.]  is  called  a  ndbt  in  i  S. 
225  2  S.  24n,  and  Nathan  [a. v.]  in  2S.  72  iK.  IB; 
and  a  prophetic  discourse  is  ascribed  to  Nathan  in 
2  S.  75-16.  But  Gad's  second  title — that  of 'seer' — is 
historically  much  more  likely  to  be  correct,  whilst  the 
figure  of  Nathan  has  too  perilous  a  resemblance  to 
Elijah  to  be  accepted  with  much  confidence  ;  his  name 
(see  below,  §  6)  may  indeed  be  historical,  and  also  his 
adhesion  to  the  party  of  Solomon,  but  beyond  this  we 
can  hardly  venture  to  go.  The  name  of  Ahijah  '  the 
Shilonite'  (1  K.  II29  142  18),  who  supported  the  pre- 
tensions of  Jeroboam  b.  Nebat,  may  also  be  historical ; 
the  particularity  of  the  description  of  Ahijah  is  in  favour 
of  this  view.      See  §  6. 

At  this  point,  it  is  best  to  refer  back  to  that  early 
narrative  of  Samuel  in  which  (1  S.  9n  18/)  he  is  so 

K    «  emphatically  represented   as    a    roeh   or 

,    ,  '      'seer.'     The  word  roeh,  as  here  applied. 

j       •     1     is  so  rare  (three  of  the  passages  [see  §1] 

ana  priests.  _T  ch  9j2  2g2g  29  29_are  dependent  on 

the  narrative  before  us)  that  a  scribe  inserted  v.  9  as  an 
explanation.  This  passage  runs,  '  Formerly  in  Israel, 
when  a  man  went  to  inquire  of  God,  he  said,  ' '  Come, 
let  us  go  to  the  seer  "  ;  for  he  that  is  now  called  a 
prophet  [nabi)  was  formerly  called  a  seer  (ro'eh). ' 
Samuel  was  probably  a  priest,1  and  certainly  a  member 
of  the  class  of  seers  (also  called  hozim,  and,  as  in  1  S. 
§6ff.  Samuel  himself  is  titled,  'men  of  God') — i.e.,  he 
was  one  of  those  persons  who,  by  an  exceptional  gift, 
could  disclose  to  individuals  at  their  request  secrets  of 
the  present  and  the  immediate  future — such  secrets  as 
those  which  are  mentioned  in  1  S.  96  IO2-6.  Like 
diviners,  they  received  fees ;  Saul's  servant  suggests 
giving  a  quarter  of  a  shekel  to  the  seer  of  the  unnamed 
city,2  whose  words,  as  he  assures  Saul,  invariably  come 
to  pass  (96).  There  is  nothing  specially  Yahwistic 
about  these  clairvoyants  ;  there  were  similar  persons 
among  the  heathen  Arabs,  and  at  the  present  day  there 
are  sheikhs  in  Palestine  who  can  be  induced  to  perform 
such  a  service  as  was  to  have  been  asked  of  Samuel.3 
It  was  natural  that  '  seers '  should  also  often  be 
'diviners.'  In  Mic.  37  'seers'  (hozim)  and  diviners' 
(kosimlm)  are  parallel,  and  in  Nu.  24  Balaam  of 
'Pethor'  (i.e.,  Rehoboth  ;  see  Pethoe)  appears  as  a 
transformed  and  glorified  '  seer '  of  the  future,  though 
his  reputed  calling  was  that  of  a  diviner  (Nu.  227  18). 

May  we  venture  to  add  that  the  old  '  seers '  were 
absorbed  into  the  class  of  prophets?  We  find  two 
'seers'  (or  perhaps  rather — see  below,  §  6 — a  '  seer') 
prominently  mentioned  again  in  the  story  of  David 
(Gad,  1  S.  22s  2  S.  24 zrff.\   Nathan,   2  S.  1*ff.V2iff. 

I  K.  18/)  as  giving  David  divine  oracles.  After- 
wards nebi'im  seem  to  take  their  place  (cp  the  use 
of  ndbt  in  1  S.  99  286).  It  is  conceivable  that  under 
David  and  Solomon  more  settled  conditions  favoured 
o.  gradual  change  both  in  the  '  seers '  and  in  the 
prophets.  The  story  of  Samuel  in  1  S.  9/  might  be 
taken  as  symbolising  the  widening  of  the  interests  of 
the    class   of  seers,  and   the   story   of  Ahijah  in  *  K. 

II  29-31  (see  Kittel)  as  indicating  a  parallel  development 
of  the  prophets.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  safest  not  to 
generalise,  at  any  rate  from  the  story  in  1  S.  9/  There 
would  of  course  always  be  'seers,'  just  as  there  would 
always  be  diviners  ;  indeed,  the  seers  and  diviners  would 

1  See  I  S.l-3,  an&cvSnvtr.A,  AT  Rel-gexh.<?)qif. 

2  'Cp  the  Arabic  holwanu- l-kahin  (see  Bokhan,  4219). 
Similar  presents  were  brought  to  the  older  prophets  (1  K.  14  3), 
and  first-fruits  were  sometimes  paid  to  a  man  of  God ;  but  the 
successors  of  Amos  share  his  contempt  for  those  who  traded  on 
their  oracles  (Mic.  35).'  W.  R.  S. 

3  Wellh.  Heid.f?)  135/  ;  ZDPV,  1889,  p.  202/ 
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naturally  outlive  the  prophets.  So  much  at  least  is 
certain,  that  we  cannot  understand  the  consciousness  of 
the  later  prophets  without  assuming  that  they  had  a 
natural  gift  akin  to  that  of  the  '  seer '  or  clairvoyant  (cp 
§  17).  The  prophet  was,  in  fact,  in  some  sense  a  '  seer' 
(Is.  30 10) — i.e. ,  he  was  a  foreseer  of  the  future  of  Israel 
as  determined  by  God's  everlasting  laws,  both  as  re- 
gards its  general  character,  and  sometimes  (here  i 
natural  gift  comes  in)  as  to  points  of  detail.  But  the 
prophet  differed  from  the  older  '  seers '  in  that  all  his 
vision  had  a  direct  ethico-religious  and  national  scope, 
whereas  the  'seer's'  vision  had  as  a  rule  a  purely 
secular  and  personal  reference. 

According  to  Robertson  Smith,1  the  widening  of  the 
functions  of  the  prophet  is  '  plainly  parallel  with  the 
change  which  occurred  under  the  kings  in  the  position 
of  the  priestly  oracle  ;  the  Torah  of  the  priests  now 
dealt  rather  with  permanent  sacred  ordinances  than 
with  the  giving  of  new  divine  counsel  for  special 
occasions.  Yahwe's  ever-present  kingship  in  Israel, 
which  was  the  chief  religious  idea  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  the  national  revival,  demanded  a  more  con- 
tinuous manifestation  of  his  revealing  spirit  than  was 
given  either  by  the  priestly  lot  or  by  the  rise  of  occasional 
seers  ;  and  where  could  this  be  sought  except  among 
the  prophets?  It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  every 
one  who  had  shared  in  the  divine  afflatus  of  prophetic 
enthusiasm  gave  forth  oracles  ;  but  the  prophets  as  a 
class  stood  nearer  than  other  men  to  the  mysterious 
workings  of  Yah  we,  and  it  was  in  their  circle  that 
revelation  seemed  to  have  its  natural  home.  A  most 
instructive  passage  in  this  respect  is  1  K.  22,  where  we 
find  some  four  hundred  prophets  gathered  together 
round  the  king,  and  where  it  is  clear  that  Jehoshaphat 
was  equally  convinced,  on  the  one  hand  that  the  word 
of  Yahwe  could  be  found  among  the  prophets,  and  on 
the  other  that  it  was  very  probable  that  some,  or  even 
the  mass,  of  them  might  be  no  better  than  liars.  And 
here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Micaiah,  who  proved  the 
true  prophet,  does  not  accuse  the  others  of  conscious 
imposture  ;  he  admits  that  they  speak  under  the 
influence  of  a  spirit  proceeding  from  Yahwe,  but  it  is  a 
lying  spirit  sent  to  deceive'  (cp  §  23). 

The  typical  '  seer '  in  the  old  narratives  is  Samuel ; 
the    typical    prophet    is    Elijah.       Unfortunately    it    is 

_,...,  ,  doubtful  how  far  the  striking  scenes 
6.  tiijan— now  f        th    biography  of  Elijah  in  T  Km 

far  historical :  ,..     T ,  -        u  a  a      u-  *        1 

..        .    .       *  1  i-2  K.  2  can  be  regarded  as  historical. 

°  The  subjective  character  of  the  narra- 

tives, as  they  now  stand,  is  evident.  We  need  not 
indeed  take  exception,  on  principle,  to  the  wonders 
which  so  plentifully  besprinkle  them.  That  the  prophets 
represented  by  Elijah  healed  the  sick  is  altogether  to 
be  expected,  nor  need  we  limit  them  to  such  wonders, 
at  least  if  Isaiah,  in  reliance  on  his  God,  really  gave 
king  Ahaz  freedom  to  choose  any  sign  that  he  pleased 
(Is.  7  n )-2  But  the  hand  of  an  idealising  narrator  is 
plainly  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  this  or  that  detail,  but 
also  in  the  whole  colouring  of  the  stories.  The  sublime 
figure  of  Elijah,  who  has  some  affinity  to  Moses,  has, 
according  to  critics,  in  some  respects  poetical  rather 
than  historical  truth. 

When,  however,  Kittel  (AVra.  in  HK,  138, 174)  is  half  disposed  3 
to  allow  a  sceptic  to  question  the  historical  character  of  Elijah 
and  Micaiah  altogether  on  account  of  the  singular  appropriate- 
ness of  their  names  ('  Yahwe  is  my  God,'  '  Who  is  like  Yahwe?') 
to  their  prophetic  work,  he  is  needlessly  generous.  Eliyyahu 
and  Michiiyehu  are  surely  nothing  more  than  popular  cor- 
ruptions of  '  Jerahmeel,'  and  symbolise  the  fact  that  the  nehiim, 
like  the  iiT-iyyh'i,  were  ultimately  to  a  large  extent  of  Jerah- 
meelite  or  N.  Arabian  origin  <*-ee  Micah,  i).  Another  cor- 
ruption of  the  same  name  (Jerahmeel)  is  probably  the  name 

1  Art.  '  Prophecy,'  EBW. 

-  The  meaning  of  the  above  is  that  Isaiah  would  not  have 
ventured  on  this  bold  offer  if  experience  had  not  assured  him 
that  he  could  perform  wonderful  deeds.  The  probability  must, 
however,  l>e  admitted  that  :in  early  disciple  of  Isaiah  glorified 
his  master  by  exaggerating  Isaiah's  extraordinary  power. 

3  Only,  it  should  be  observed,  as  an  extreme  concession. 
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Ahijah,  borne  by  the  nabi  who  encouraged  the  first  Jeroboam, 
and  his  residence  was  very  possibly  not  at  the  northern  Shiloh. 
but  at  Halusah,  a  place  in  the  Negeb  consecrated  by  religious 
tradition,  and  mentioned,  under  strange  disguises,  not  un- 
frequentlyin  the  narrative  books  (see  Shiloh,  ii.).  Very  possibly, 
too,  N'33H  "B  gad  hanndbi')  and  N'DSn  Jn3  (ndtkan  hanndbi') 
— i.e.,  '  Gad  the  prophet,'  and  '  Nathan  the  prophet  '—are  really 
corruptions  of  "21101  11  (gad hannedabi)  and  *313n  jnj  (nathan 
hannedabi) — i.e.,  '  Gad  the  Nadabite '  and  '  Nathan  the 
Nadabite.'  Or  still  more  probably,  'Gad'  may  be  really  a 
slightly  miswritten  fragment  of  nedabi — i.e.,  Nadabite — so 
that  in  2  S.  24  n,  where  the  text  now  gives  in  nih  N'23n  "ia, 
'Gad  the  prophet,  David's  seer,'  we  should  rather  read  *3"I3H 
T  n>  'the  Nadabite,  David's  seer,'  and  the  real  name  of  the 
'seer'  spoken  of  was  Nathan,  who  as  a  rule  is  called  N'^an — 
i.e.,   'in-in.l     The  Nadabites  were  a  N.  Arabian  clan.2 

There  is  therefore  no  extravagance  in  the  view,  recommended 
both  by  textual  conjecture  and  by  historical  considerations, 
that  Elijah — and  not  only  he  but  als>o  Elisha  (§  7) — was  a  native 
of  Zarephath  (see  Tishbite),  which  appears  to  have  been  then  the 
extreme  S.  limit  of  the  Israelitish  dominion.  From  Zarenhath- 
jerahmeel  (miswritten  -i^j  'nrrK  1  K-  IT  1)  and  Rehoboth  (mis- 
written  jiHDi  i&>  3  5)  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  land  of  N. 
Israel  to  initiate  a  religious  revolution.  In  this  connection  we 
may  fitly  quote  a  much-misunderstood  passage  of  Amos  (8  14), 
which  should  be  emended  thus, — 'Those  who  swear  by  the 
guilt  of  Shimron  (cp  §  35),  and  that  say,  As  thy  God,  O  Dan, 
lives,  and,  As  thy  genius,  O  Beer-sheba,  lives.'** 

Whether  the  prophets  represented  by  Elijah  held  the 
same  religious  position  relatively  to  images  of  Yahwe  as 
Amos,  may  be  strongly  doubted.  We  quote  Am.  814 
here,  not  at  all  to  illustrate  Elijah's  views  on  images, 
but  to  show  that  the  N.  Israelites  were  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  sanctuaries  in  the  Negeb  with  which  the 
legendary  history  of  their  race  was  probably  connected 
(cp  Moses,  §  17). 

The  Negeb,  in  which  Horeb  or  Sinai  itself  (see  Sinai)  must 
have  been  situated,  was  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  prophets  of  Zarephath,  who  had  been  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  Yahwe  in  the  haunts  of  Moses,  and  especially 
at  the  most  sacred  of  all  mountain-shrines,  may  have  wandered 
to  the  centre  of  N.  Israelitish  national  life,  and  preached  anew 
the  austere  doctrine  of  Moses, — viz.,  that  Yahwe,  Israel's  God, 
was  a  jealous  God,  who  could  not  tolerate  a  rival  divinity,  and 
that  injustice  and  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  were  contrary 
to  his  fundamental  laws.  Unfortunately,  fresh  problems  have 
lately  arisen,  which  forbid  us  to  speak  of  these  missionary 
journeyings  as  assured  facts.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject 
later  (§8^). 

We  have  spoken  of  '  the  prophets  represented  by 
Elijah,'  for  we  can  no  more  believe  that  Elijah  was  the 
_   rryah        rl  on^  Srea-1  prophet  of  Yahwe  in  the  time 

Tit-  •«-       j.1      of  Ahab  than  we  can  credit  the  solitariness 

Elisha :  the 


Aramaeans. 


of  the  seer  Samuel  in  the  time  of  Saul. 


Indeed,  not  only  does  the  independent 
narrative  in  1  K.  22  tell  us  of  Micaiah  b.  Imlah  {and 
of  four  hundred 4  [?]  more  courtly  and  complaisant 
prophets  of  Yahwe  who  prophesied  before  Ahab),  but 
the  legend  of  Elijah  itself  refers  to  prophets  of  Yahwe 
(or  Jerahmeel?5)  whom  Ahab's  house- steward  Obadiah 
('Arabi?)   hid  from   the  rage  of  Jezebel   in   Mearah.6 

*  We  are  thus  enabled  to  meet  H.  P.  Smith's  sceptical  re- 
mark on  the  statement  in  1  S.  22  s,  that  Gad  'belongs  in  the 
later  history  but  not  here.'  The  name  Gad  is  due  to  misunder- 
standing, whilst  the  true  name,  Nathan,  comes  from  Ethan,  a 
N.  Arabian  clan-name  which  goes  well  with  Nadabite  (cp 
Nethaneel).  A  N.  Arabian  seer  is  obviously  quite  at  home 
in  the  early  history  of  David. 

2  Cp  Nadab  the  JerahmeeUte,  1  Ch.2  28;  Jonadab  the 
Rechabite. 

3  See  Shimron.  Another  evidence  of  the  predilection  of  the 
N.  Israelites  for  N.  Arabian  sanctuaries  is  to  be  found  in  Am. 
5-25  (see  Salma),  where  the  Israelites  are  distinctly  charged 
with  offering  sacrifices  and  offerings  to  Yahwe  '  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  Arabians.'  Both  Dan  and  Bethel  were  in  fact  most 
probably  in  N.  Arabia;  it  was  at  Dan,  or  rather  at  the 
neighbouring  Bethel,  that  the  'golden  calf  was  placed.  See 
Shechem  ;  also  Crit.  Bib. 

4  On  the  'four  hundred'  of  1  K.  226  18  19  22,  see  §  24. 

5  In  1  K.  LS4  ni,T  and  ,-|ND  together  may  possibly  represent 
^KDnT* 

_e  In  1  K.  18  4  13,  MT,  a  strange  story  is  told  of  Obadiah's 
hiding  a  hundred  prophets  'by  fifty  in  the  cave,'  and  'feeding 
them  with  bread  and  water.'  But  cSD^aftfh  and  cpi  DnS  are 
surely  both  corruptions  of  o'^NOITV  ;  so  also  perhaps  is  rtHD 
(=NDn).  whilst  myD  is  presumably  a  place-name— the  Mearah 
(Zarephath?)  of  Josh.  13  4,  f°r  though,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
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Did  these  prophets,  according  to  an  early  tradition, 
come  from  the  Negeb,  which  then  belonged  to  N. 
Israel?  The  probability  can  hardly  be  denied;  in 
other  words,  the  Negeb  was  probably  a  nursery  of 
prophets  as  well  as  of  Levites.  It  is  at  any  rate 
probable  that  Elijah  and  his  successor  Elisha  both 
came  from  this  great  home  of  early  Yahwism  ;  and  the 
view  which  makes  the  Negeb  a  prophetic  centre  will  be 
strongly  confirmed  if  we  accept  the  theory  that  the 
Aramaeans  with  whom  the  kings  of  Israel  contended 
were  not  only  {or  even  chiefly)  the  Syrians  but  also 
the  Jerahmeelites  (sometimes  called  cvnx  Arammim). 
Again  and  again  disputed  cities  (the  '  cities  of  the 
Jerahmeelites,'  i  S.  30-'o)  were  captured  by  the  Israel- 
ites,1 and  those  Israelites  who,  like  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
dwelt  there  were  naturally  eager  for  a  divine  judgment 
on  their  implacably  hostile  kinsfolk.  When  Elijah  had 
made  his  complaint  to  Yahwe  at  Horeb,  what  was  the 
divine  response?  'Go,  return  on  thy  way  to  the 
wilderness  of  Cusham,2  and  when  thou  comest,  anoint 
Hazael3  to  be  king  over  Aram  (Jerahmeel),  and  Jehu, 
b.  Ximshi  (?),  to  be  king  over  Israel '  (i  K.  11)  i$f. ).  It 
is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  this  view  that  Jehu, 
the  furious  driver,  the  remorseless  shedder  of  blood,4 
was,  like  Jeroboam  (see  Jeroboam,  Xadab),  and 
perhaps  Joab  (see  Zeruiah),  partly  of  N.  Arabian 
descent  (see  Ximshi),  and  that  when  he  was  author- 
ised by  a  prophet  (of  his  own  native  town  Zephath  or 
Zarephath  ?)  to  seize  the  crown  of  Israel,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Arammites — i.e.,  the  anti-Israelitish 
section  of  the  Jerahmeelites.  This  improves  the  his- 
torical plausibility  of  the  narrative  in  i  K.  19.  That 
an  Israeli tish  prophet  should  have  disposed  of  the 
crown  of  Aram-Damascus  is  no  doubt  the  reverse  of 
probable.  But  an  Israelitish  prophet  of  Zarephath 
might  conceivably  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  political 
affairs  of  N.  Arabia,  like  Jonah  according  to  the  legend 
{§  44),  and  Jeremiah  according  to  his  late  biographer 
(§  40).  The  confusion  between  the  two  Arams,  the 
two  Hazaels,  the  two  Jezreels,  and  perhaps  the  two 
Carmels,  may  have  arisen  comparatively  early,  so  that 
the  date  of  the  narratives  in  2  K.  9  and  10  in  their 
present  form  need  not  be  thrown  into  the  post-exilic 
period. 

It  was,  according  to  most  scholars,  the  addiction  of 
Ahab  to  the  Tyrian  Baal-worship  that  made  Elijah 
(and  the  prophets  whom  he  influenced?)  Ahab's  open 
enemy.  In  reality,  however,  we  believe,  it  can  be 
proved  (though  the  proof  is  doubtless  complicated)  that 


Mearah  was  a  Zidonian  city,  it  has  been  shown  (see  Mearah) 
that  the  original  text  must  have  spoken,  not  of  the  Zidonians 
(CT's),  but  of  the  M  isrites  (d'H^dX  and  further  that  *  Mearah ' 
("!>'£)  is  probably  a  corruption  of  r>D"l!£  (Zarephath).  We  now 
understand  why  Obadiah  (?)  assumes  that  Elijah  knew  of  his 
good  deed ;  Elijah  was  himself  a  native  of  Zarephath  (see 
Tishbite).  We  can  also  detect  the  true  name  of  Ahab's  house- 
steward  ;  'Obadiah 'is  probably  a  later  writer's  transformation 
of  'Arabi  '  Arabian  '  (cp  §  28),  and  we  can  hardly  help  admitting 
that  the  'Carmel' — i.e.,  'Jerahmeel' — of  the  original  tradition 
was  not  the  famous  headland  of  that  name  but  some  part  of  the 
Jerahmeelite  highlands.     It  will  be  noticed  that  '  fifty '  (rj't'en)  'n 

1  K.  18  4  13  remains  unaccounted  for.  It  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  an  ethnic  name  such  as  Misrim.  The  prophets  were 
hidden  from  the  fury  of  Jezebel  the  daughter  of  Misrim. 

1  2  K.  14  28  (a  desperate  passage  according  to  some  !),  which 
should  probably  run,  'how  he  recovered  Cushfim  (or  less 
probably,  Kidsham)  and  Maacath -jerahmeel  for  Israel.'  See 
Crit.  Bib. 

2  pt'Si  has,  we  believe,  not  unfrequently  supplanted  the 
original  reading  C^iD  Cusham  (=Cush),  or  perhaps  sometimes 
DBHp  Kidsham  (=Kadesh). 

3  See  Schr.  KA  71.2),  207.  Possibly  there  is  a  confusion 
between  '  Hazael '  and  Zuhal  ('brilliant '  =  Saturn),  which  would 
be  a  very  suitable  N.  Arabian  name. 

4  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  massacre  described  in 

2  K.  10  really  occurred  at  the  southern  Jezreel  (cp  col.  3890,  n.  1), 
Jehu  having  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  southern  Arammites 
or  Aramaeans  (as  maintained  above).  This  only  adds  one  more 
to  the  already  long  list  of  narratives  which  have  been  altered  by 
changes  in  the  geographical  setting. 
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the  form  of  religion  which   Ahab  adopted  and   Elijah 
opposed  was  of  N.  Arabian  origin. 

From  the  N.  Arabian  border  probably  came  the  original 
nebfim,  and  from  the  very  centre  of  the  neighbouring  N. 
Arabian  kingdom  probably  came  Ahab's  wife  Jezebel. 1  The 
king's  choice  of  a  wife  was  no  doubt  dictated  by  political  con- 
siderations (it  has  a  parallel  in  the  similar  conduct  of  Solomon); 
but  we  must  not  ascribe  the  predilection  of  the  Israelites  for  N. 
Arabian  Baal-worship  exclusively  to  Jezebel.  The  prophets,  as 
we  shall  see,  are  continually  rebuking  the  N.  Arabian  religious 
tendencies  of  their  people  after  the  time  of  Ahab,  and  these 
tendencies  were  so  natural  that  we  need  not  suppose  them  to 
have  arisen  in  consequence  of  Ahab's  Misrite  alliance. 

How  far  Jezebel  is  responsible  for  Ahab's  despotic 
methods  (cp  i  K.  21  7  ff. )  is  also  doubtful.  At  any 
rate,  the  court  encouraged  a  form  of  religion  and  a 
method  of  go\  eminent  which  Elijah  (and  his  followers  ?) 
could  not  sanction.  Society  appeared  to  him  (or, 
them  ?)  to  be  rotten  to  the  core  ;  only  7000  (a  round 
number)  would  escape  the  sword  of  divine  judgment, 
and  become  the  kernel  of  a  regenerate  people  (1  K. 
19i8).  Elijah  himself  (outdoing  the  nebfim  of  the 
time  of  Saul,  who  apparently  did  not  actually  resort  to 
violence)  is  said  to  have  slain  the  450  prophets  of  Baal 
who  '  ate  at  Jezebel's  table,'  with  his  own  hands  (1  K. 
I840),  and  to  have  pointed  to  Elisha  as  the  supplementer 
of  the  destroying  operations  of  Jehu  (1  K.  I917). 

We  shall  return  to  the  narratives  of  Micaiah  and 
Elijah  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  '  false  prophets' 
(§  24).  We  now  proceed  to  the  somewhat  difficult 
story  in  2K.I,  relative  to  Ahaziah's  embassy  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Baal-zebub  (?),  and  the  stern  conduct  of 
Elijah  towards  the  '  captains.'  The  story  belongs  to  the 
life  of  Elijah,  but  was  very  possibly  edited  later.  Know- 
ing what  we  do  of  Elijah's  origin,  we  can  in  some 
important  respects  correct  the  traditional  acceptation 
of  the  narrative.  The  scene  of  the  original  tale  must 
have  been  the  Jerahmeelite  highlands.  Baal-zebub 
(or  perhaps  rather  Baal-zebul)  was  probably  the  Baal, 
not  of  Ekron  (pipy,  partly  corrupted,  partly  altered 
from  ^NDrnN  as-  e-g->  in  1  S.  5 10),  but  of  Jerahmeel,  and 
the  '  mountain  '  on  which  Elijah  was  sitting  was  Mt. 
Jerahmeel  (in  iK.  I81942  called  'Carmel').  The 
Jerahmeelite  sanctuaries  were  favourite  places  of  resort 
for  the  Israelites,  and  Elijah  himself  haunted  the  bleak 
summits  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  biography  of 
Elisha  that  tells  (2K.2)  how,  'when  Yahwe  would 
take  up  Elijah  into  heaven,'  the  prophet  was  dwelling, 
together  with  Elisha,  at  haggilgal  (EV  Gilgal),  whence 
the  two  '  went  down '  to  settlements  of  bne  hannebftm 
{i.e.,  members  of  a  prophetic  society)  at  Beth-el2  and 
Jericho.  Nowhere  else  does  the  tradition  bring  Elijah 
into  contact  with  other  prophets,  except  indeed  when 
he  meets  with  the  man  who  is  to  be  appointed  3  prophet 
in  his  room.  The  localities  mentioned  are  probably 
not  those  which  were  named  in  the  original  story. 
Elisha,  like  Elijah,  is  t  prophet  of  the  Negeb ;  the 
present  text  calls  him  '  son  of  Shaphat '  (1  K.  19 19),  but 
'  Shaphat,'  as  usual,  is  a  corruption  of  '  Zephath  ' — i.e., 
Zarephath  (see  Shaphat)  ;  and  Abel-meholah  is  a  dis- 
tortion of  Abel-jerahmeel,  which  is  equivalent  to  Abel- 
mizrim,  the  name  of  -  place  on  the  border  of  the  N. 
Arabian  Musri,  where,  according  to  the  most  probable 
reading  of  Gen.  50 n,  Joseph  made  a  second  mourning 
for  his  father.  '  Abel-mizrim '  is  further  defined  in  that 
passage  as  being  '  in  Arab-jerahmeel. ' 4  We  now  see 
where  the  Gilgal  of  2  K.  2i  must  have  been  situated. 
It  must   have    been   in  the  Negeb  of  Jerahmeel  (see, 

1  Jezebel  (?  Baalizebel)  is  called  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal  (? 
Tobiel),  king  of  the  Zidonians.  But  errs  is  one  of  the  possible 
corruptions  of  C'lSO  (Misrim),  and  Elijah's  sphere  of  activity 
was  in  the  N.  Arabian  border-land. 

-  Cp  1  K.  13  1 1,  where  we  read  of  an  '  old  prophet '  who  dwelt 
at  Bethel  (a  southern  Bethel  ?).  He  is  certainly  not  the  only  one 
in  the  place. 

3  In  1  K.  19  16  (end)  read,  not  nwCn,  but  D'c'B,  '  thou  shalt 
appoint.'  A  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  'anoint '  is  not  natural. 
(See  Anointing,  §  3 1>.) 

*  For  pVfl  "1210  we  should  undoubtedly  read  ^KDnT  31JJ3- 
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however,  Gilgal,  §  4) ;  '  Gilgal,'  or  '  Haggilgal,'  is  one 
of  the  common  popular  corruptions  of  Jerahmeel  (see 
Saul,  §6).  'Bethel,'  too,  is  not  the  famous  Bethel 
on  the  central  Palestinian  mountain  range,  but  a 
sanctuary  in  the  Negeb,  not  improbably  the  sanctuary 
of  Dan,  where  the  golden  calf  was  (cp  Penuel),  while 
'  Jericho'  (lrw)  is  a  corruption  of  '  Jerahmeel '  (Storrv), 
which  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  Kadesh-jerahmeel. 
(We  may  venture  in  passing  to  suppose  that  in  the 
original  tradition  Elijah,  like  his  great  prototype  Moses, 
disappeared  from  human  sight  on  a  sacred  mountain- 
top  ;  in  fact,  Horeb  was  probably  very  near  Kadesh.1) 
We  thus  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  the  N. 
Arabian  border-land  was  the  true  nursery  of  the  nebiun, 
Elijah  and  Elisha2  were  both  men  of  practical  aims  ; 
but    Elisha   saw    something   which,    according    to    the 

_    _     .   ..       extant  reports,   escaped  the  attention  of 
8.  Societies  Trr.  u      •      *u  .  .      •  n 

-  ,     .      Elijah — viz. ,  that  an  extensive,  as  well  as 

"     "         "  intensive,  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Israel 

could   be   exerted  only  by  well-organised   societies    of 

prophets  under  one  head.      Where  did  these  societies 

reside  ?     To  answer  this  we  must  refer  to  the  passages 

in  which  the  phrase  bne  hannebi'  im  occurs.      These  are 

1  K.  2O35    2  K.  235715    4i38   522    61  9i.       The   first 

passage  relates  to  a  period  within  the  lifetime  of  Elijah, 

but  has  the  appearance  of  being  ^   late  insertion  (see 

Kittel);  the  name  of  the  place  from  which  the  prophet 

came  is  not  mentioned.      The  passages  in  2  K.  2  have 

been  dealt  with  already  (§  7).      In  2  K.  4i  no  place  is 

named,  but    either    Gilgal    (cp   v.  38)    or    Mt.    Carmel 

(cp  v.  25)  would  seem  to  be  intended  ;  in  v.  38  Gilgal 

{haggilgal)  is  expressly  mentioned.    In  5=2  Mt.  Ephraim 

is  referred  to  as  the  place  from  which  the  young  prophets 

have  come.     In  6 1  and  9i  one  or  another  of  the  principal 

settlements  of  the  prophetic  societies  must  be  meant ;  in 

the  former  case,  the  settlement  was  within  easy  reach 

of  the  Jordan  ;  in  the  other,  of  Ramoth-gilead. 

In  all  these  passages  or  their  contexts,  however,  except  the 
first,  corruption  of  the  text  may  be  suspected.  In  1  K.  425  and 
38,  '  Gilgal '  and  '  Carmel '  are  both  corruptions  of  *  Jerahmeel '  ; 
some  place  in  the  mountain-region  of  the  Jerahmeelite  Negeb3  is 
evidently  meant.  The '  Mt.  Ephraim'  of  5  22  is  surely  a  corruption 
of  '  Mt.  Jerahmeel ' 4  (as  in  Judg.  17  1  iS.l  1).  In  6  iff  pTrr 
('  the  Jordan '),  where  the  prophets  cut  down  timber,  and  where 
the  iron  was  made  to  swim,  is  surely  an  error  for  ^NDnT, 
'Jerahmeel'  (as  in  1  K.  17 5);  some  place  where  there  was  a 
well-known  piece  of  water  must  be  meant — perhaps  Kadesh- 
jerahmeel.  Lastly,  '  Ramoth  -gilead,'  where  Jehu  and  his 
brother-officers  were  (9 1_^),  is  very  possibly  an  error  for  '  Jerah- 
meel,' or  for  some  compound  place-name  into  which  '  Jerahmeel ' 
entered. 

We  cannot  therefore  be  certain  that  there  were  any  settle- 
ments of  prophets  in  N.  Israel.  It  is  possible  that  when  the 
prophets  had  any  mission  to  discharge  in  N.  Israel,  they  only 
remained  there  as  long  as  was  necessary  for  their  work,  and  that 
when  this  had  been  done  they  returned  to  their  southern  homes. 
If  it  was  really  at  the  northern  Bethel  that  Amos  prophesied 
against  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  we  mi^ht  quote  this  as  a  parallel, 
for  Amos  was  probably  (§  35)  a  native,  not  of  Tekoa,  but  of 
Kadesh-jerahmeel.  Elisha  himself  is  said  to  have  resided 
specially  at  Gilgal  (2  K..  21438)  and  Samaria  (2K.53632  (in 
his  house ').  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  nothing  is  said  of 
his  having  with  him  any  bne  hannebi'zw,  and  that  to  all  appear- 
ance he  goes  to  '  Damascus'  alone.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said 
that  Elisha  (who  receives  first-fruits  [2  K.442]  as  if  a  consecrated 
person)  was  fenced  in  by  supernatural  powers.  Still,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  original  tradition  represented  either  Elijah  or 
Elisha  as  making  such  distant  journeys  alone,  for  we  must  take 
leave  to  build  upon  the  hypothetical  result  which  we  have 
already  reached — that  both  these  great  prophets  arose  on  the  N. 
Arabian  border — in  the  so-called  Negeb.  We  have,  then,  to 
consider  whether  '  Damascus '  and  *  Samaria  *  may  not  be  due  to 
a  misunderstanding.  That  p^'Oi  (Damascus)  in  2  K.  8  7  is  mis- 
written  for  C£;13  (Cusham)  follows  from  the  right  emendation 
of  1  K.  19  15  (scl-  above,  §  7);  and  when  we  have  realised  the 

1  Cp  Nero,  Mount. 

2  The  birth-names  of  these  prophets  appear  to  have  been  un- 
known. 'Elijah'  as  we  have  seen,  comes  from  Jerahmeeli ; 
*  Elisha '  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  corruption  of  an  ethnic  name,  very 
possibly  of  lima,  el  1  (Ishmaelite). 

3  It  should  be  added  that  Shunem  in  v.  8  as  In  1  S.  284  (see 
Saul,  §  6)  has  probably  come  from  Eshean  [q.v.] — i.e.t  Beer- 
sheba — and  that  Baal-shalisha  {v.  42)  in  the  original  story  was  a 
place  in  the  Negeb  (cp  Gen.  46 10,  Shaul). 

4  Cp  Micah,  1  ;  Ramathaim-zophim. 
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existence  of  a  place  in  the  Negeb  called  pictf  (see  Shimron), 
and  the  frequency  with  which  the  geography  of  the  original 
traditions  has  been  transformed  by  editors,  we  cannot  help 
seeing  that  Shimron  is  a  much  more  natural  place  for  a  prophet 
of  the  Negeb  to  visit  than  Shomeron  (Samaria). *  Shimron  is, 
in  fact,  most  probably  referred  to  again  and  again  in  the  Book 
of  Amos. 

Before  summing  up  our  results,  we  would  remind  the 

reader   that   the  only  way  to   solve  the  most    difficult 

„  problems  of  the  OT  is  to  keep  before 

9.  Summary    us    the    different    possibilities  until    by 

'  a  gradual  clearing-up  of  our  mental 
atmosphere  one  of  the  possibilities  becomes  «  very 
strong  probability.  We  have  done  all  that  we  could 
to  put  the  facts  in  a.  clear  light,  so  that  one  of  two 
possibilities  may  be  recognised  as  being  in  the  highest 
degree  probable.  The  Jerahmeelite  Negeb,  according 
to  our  theory,  belonged  at  this  time  to  the  N.  Israelites, 
who  made  constant  pilgrimages  to  the  venerable  sanctu- 
aries of  this  region.  It  was  in  the  Jerahmeelite  mountain- 
country  ('Carmel'}  that  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of 
Baal  had  their  contest.  Ahab  came  thither  from  the 
Jezreel  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  where  he  had  been 
residing.  After  the  contest  both  Ahab  and  Elijah  went 
to  Jezreel.  Then  Elijah  went  to  Beer-sheba,  and  from 
Beer-sheba  to  Horeb.  Possibly  it  was  from  Horeb  that 
the  original  story  made  the  second  Moses  go  up  into 
heaven.  Elisha,  too,  intervened  in  public  affairs  as  u, 
prophet  of  the  Negeb.  It  was  «.  N.  Arabian  and  a 
half-Jerahmeelite  whom  he  singled  out  {as  Samuel  singled 
out  Saul,  and  Ahijah  chose  Jeroboam)  to  be  kings  of 
Aram  (Jerahmeel)  and  Israel  respectively ;  and  his 
traditional  haunts  (with  the  exception  of  Dothan,  2  K. 
6  13)  can  all,  by  emendation  of  the  text  or  otherwise,  be 
identified  with  places  in  the  Negeb.  There  is  no  reason 
to  deny  that  the  story  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  this  revised 
form  has  some  basis  of  fact,  though  it  is  possible  that, 
even  in  what  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  original  form 
of  the  narratives,  the  interests  of  the  prophetic  order  led 
to  some  unhistoric  fictions  and  exaggerations. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  passages  for  the  comprehension  of 
prophecy  as  it  really  was  in  the  ninth  century  are  2  K.  3  15  and 
423.  The  former  passage  runs,  '  And  now  bring  me  a  minstrel. 
In  fact,  so  it  was,  that  as  often  as  a  minstrel  played,  the  hand 
of  Yah  we  came  upon  him.'  We  see  from  this  that  a  prophet 
like  Elisha  still  needed  artificial  stimulants  to  bring  about  the 

f)sychic  condition  necessary  for  the  prophetic  impulse.  The 
atter  passage  runs,  'And  he  said,  Why  dost  thou  go  to  him  to- 
day? It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  sabbath.'  It  was  usual  then 
to  select  a  specially  sacred  day  for  a  visit  to  a  prophet,  who  was 

Kresumably  to  be  met  with  at  or  near  some  sanctuary.     (See 
Tew  Moon,  §  1.) 

It  is  natural  to  turn  now  to  the  singular  narrative  in 
the   Book  of  Amos  (710-17).      The  passage  has  been 

10  Amos    trea*ed.  alreadY   (Amos,   §  i,  col.  147); 

,'  „  ,  but  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  it  in  this 

.....  '  connection.        Plain     misunderstandings 

...  have  led  to   corruptions   of  the  text    in 

"  other  parts  of  the  book,  and  it  is  likely 

that  this  has  been  the  case  also  here.  That  Amaziah 
the  priest  of  Bethel  was  the  antagonist  of  Amos,  is 
indeed  a  fact  beyond  dispute.  A  misunderstanding 
there  has  certainly  been,  but  it  has  not  affected  the 
reading  of  the  text.  The  error  has  lain  in  supposing 
that  the  Bethel  to  the  N.  of  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 
Shechem  is  meant  ;  in  reality,  we  believe,  it  was  the 
southern  Bethel,  which  probably  contained  the  sanctuary 
of  the  '  golden  calf, '  and  was  close  to  Dan  (  =  Halusah?). 
Here  a  prophet  would  meet  not  only  with  the  Israelites 
of  the  Negeb  but  also  with  representatives  of  N.  Israel, 
such  as  those  whom  he  addresses  with  keenest  irony  in 
44/.2  We  have,  in  fact,  no  sure  evidence  that  Amos 
ever  left  the  Negeb. 

1  Cp  2  K.  223  25,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  places  called 
in  our  text  Jericho,  Bethel,  Mt.  Carmel,  and  Samaria  were 
within  an  easy  distance  of  each  other.  The  names  should 
probably  be  Rehoboth,  Bethel  (=Dan),  Mt.  Jerahmeel,  and 
Shimron,  all  places  in  the  Negeb. 

2  '  Come  to  Bethel  and  transgress ;  to  Haggilgal  (Jerahmeel), 
and  transgress  abundantly  ...  for  these  practices  ye  love  d 
sons  of  Israel. ' 
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Amos  himself  was  '  of  Cusharn-jerahmeel,'  according  to  a  very 
probable  correction  of  obscure  and  doubtful  words  in  7  ia,f.  We 
shall  have  to  return  to  this  subject  in  treating  of  the  growth  of 
prophetic  literature  (§3§)-  Suffice  it  to  add  here  that  this 
result  (see  §  36,  for  a  similar  result  as  to  Hosea)  increases  our 
suspicion  that,  according  to  the  original  tradition,  Elijah,  or  the 
prophets  whom  Elijah's  grandly  poetic  figure  represents,  never 
really  left  the  Negeb.  If  so,  we  may  justly  ask,  Was  not  the 
want  of  high-minded  prophets  living  and  working  in  N.  Israel 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  moral  decadence  of  the  people  ? 

Amos  and  Hosea  mark  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  prophecy.  'Till  Amos,  prophecy  was  optimist  — 
even  Elijah,  if  he  denounced  the  destruction  of  a  dynasty 
and  the  annihilation  of  all  who  had  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal,  never  doubted  of  the  future  of  the  nation  when 
onlv  the  faithful  remained  ;  but  the  new  prophecy  is 
pessimist— it  knows  that  Israel  is  roUrn  to  the  core, 
and  that  the  whole  fabric  of  society  must  be  dissolved 
before  reconstruction  is  possible.  And  this  it  knows, 
not  by  a  mere  ethical  judgment  on  the  visible  state  of 
society,  but  because  it  has  read  Yahwe's  secret  written 
in  the  signs  of  the  time  and  knows  that  he  has  con- 
demned his  people.  To  the  mass  these  signs  are  un- 
intelligible, because  they  deem  it  impossible  that  Yahwe 
should  utterly  cast  off  his  chosen  nation  ;  but  to  those 
who  know  his  absolute  righteousness,  and  confront  it 
with  the  people's  sin,  the  impending  approach  of  the 
Assyrian  can  have  only  one  meaning  and  can  point  to 
only  one  issue,  viz. ,  the  total  ruin  of  the  nation  which 
has  denied  its  divine  head.  It  is  sometimes  proposed 
to  view  the  canonical  prophets  as  simple  preachers  of 
righteousness;  their  predictions  of  woe,  we  are  told, 
are  conditional,  and  tell  what  Israel  must  suffer  if  it 
does  not  repent.  But  this  is  an  incomplete  view  ;  the 
peculiarity  of  their  position  is  that  they  know  that  Israel 
as  it  exists  is  beyond  repentance. ' 1 

It  would  be  delightful  to  be  able  to  add  that,  even 
when   they  feared    the   worst,  Amos    and    Hosea   still 

,  _    —      .     .        preserved  an  earnest  faith  in  the  future 
11.  Pessimism  rf  .,    .  ,        ^      .  .     .      ...  . 

r  nil.         a      of  their  people.      Consistent  criticism, 
of  8th  cent.    ,  r  .  r        .  ..         .     .    ,1 


prophets. 


however,   does  not   permit  us  to  hold 


this  to  have  been  the  case  (see  Amos, 
§  17,  Hosea,  §  8)  ;  and  even  if  we  are  startled  at  the 
result,  we  cannot  deny  the  grandeur  of  the  men  who 
could  live  noble  lives  supported  solely  by  the  thought  of 
the  unique  reality  of  God.  Their  inspiring  thought 
seems  to  have  been  this, — Let  even  Israel  disappear, 
so  long  as  Yahwe's  righteousness  is  proved. 

Nor  can  it  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
Isaiah  modified  the  stern  message  of  his  predecessors  so 
far  as  to  allow  room  for  the  salvation  of  a  remnant. 
He  does  indeed  once  appear  to  entertain  the  possibility 
of  a  national  regeneration  after  the  impure  elements  in 
the  body  politic  have  been  removed  ;  but  it  seems  a 
hopeless  task  to  recover  any  of  the  utterances  of  the 
prophet  on  which  the  present  text  of  I2-26  is  based,2 
and  we  cannot  feel  perfectly  sure  that  I25/;  expresses 
his  real  anticipation  at  any  time.  At  any  rate,  in  the 
oracle  grafted  upon  his  inaugural  vision  (69-13)  Isaiah 
holds  out  no  prospect  for  the  people  but  destruction,3 
and  his  final  prophecy  closes  with  the  words,  '  This 
iniquity  will  not  be  expiated  for  you  till  ye  die'  (22 14  ; 
see  Intr.  Is. ). 

The  traditional  name  of  his  son  (  Shear -jashub '  has  indeed 
been  thought  to  be  a  proof  of  an  at  least  temporary  belief  in  a 
'  remnant ' ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  reading  of  the 
name  is  correct ;  it  neither  fits  in  well  with  the  context,  nor  suits 
the  analogy  of  the  equally  traditional  name  in  Is.  S  3. 

Nor  is  Isaiah's  younger  contemporary  Micah  any 
more  cheering  in  his  description  of  the  future.  The 
closing  utterance  of  his  genuine  prophecy  (1-3)  an- 
nounces   the    desolation    of  Jerusalem    (including    the 

1  WRS  (  Prophecy,'  Ency.  Brit.t?). 

2  SBOT  Tsa.'  (Heb.),  p.  no,  1.  16.  _  The  view  that  ch.  1 
came  from  Isaiah's  pen  in  something  like  its  present  form  seems 
untenable.     See  Intr.  Is.  on  ch.  1. 

3  See  col.  2181,  n.  1.  Even  witfiout  a  complete  textual 
criticism  of  the  whole  passage,  the  improbability  of  the  closing 
words  in  MT  (see  RV's  rendering,  which,  however,  wrongly 
inserts  '  so,'  as  if  a  part  of  the  text)  is  very  manifest  (see  Hack- 
mann,  Die  Zukunftserwartung  des  fesai'a,  72,  n.  2). 
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temple)  as  the  centre  of  all  the  corruption  which  spread 
through  the  people  of  Judah  (see  Micah  [Book]). 
We  may  admit  that  a  ray  of  hope  may  now  and  then 
have  visited  even  these  notable  pessimists  ;  but  Giese- 
brecht  (Bervfsbtgabung,  82 ff.)  makes  too  much  of  this 
possibility  through  his  excessive  confidence  in  the  strict 
authenticity  of  passages  like  Am.  54  6  14/  24  Hos.  27  16. 
It  is  probable  that  even  the  first  editors  of  the  early 
prophetic  writings  (disciples  of  the  prophets?)  sought  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  too  keen  denunciations,  and  certain 
that  exilic  and  post -exilic  editors  went  to  great  lengths 
in  neutralising  the  vehemence  of  such  denunciations  by 
inserting  very  positive  assurances  of  happiness  to  a  re- 
generate people  of  Israel  (cp  Isaiah  i. ,  §  2). 

T.  k.  c.  (§§1-1 1 ). 

The   frank    utterance   of    their    convictions    by   the 

prophets  caused  great  excitement,   and  their  relations 

12    Pronhetie  w't'1   l'le  mass  °^  t'le  PeoP'e  became 

teaching,  its  very   strained    (Am.7™^).       For   in 


reception. 


prophets    and    people    two    conflicting 


conceptions  of  God  were  at  work.  In 
the  popular  opinion  Yahwe  was  the  national  God  whose 
honour  was  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  continued 
existence  of  Israel ;  the  prophets  on  the  other  hand 
ranked  the  ethical  and  the  spiritual  elements  in  the  idea 
of  God  above  all  besides,  so  that  in  their  view  Yahwe's 
connection  with  the  nation  of  Israel  was  only  one  out  of 
the  many  means  by  which  he  could  carry  out  his  wise 
purposes. 

It  would  be  incorrect,  however,  to  suppose  that  Amos 
and  Hosea,  as  the  earliest  of  these  prophets,  were  the 
originators  of  the  spiritual  conception  of  God  in  Israel. 
They  themselves  declare  that  the  God  who  sends  them 
has  long  been  known  to  Israel  (Am.  2gf.  3i  Hos.  11 1). 
It  is,  according  to  them,  not  Yahwe  but  Israel  that  has 
changed  ;  it  is  Israel  therefore  who  must  return.  They 
charge  the  people  in  the  first  instance,  not  with  the 
worship  of  foreign  deities,  but  with  neglect  of  the  law 
and  order  that  have  been  established  in  the  name  and 
under  the  protection  of  Yahwe,  and  with  observing  the 
still  surviving  heathenish  worship  and  superstitions  of 
Canaan.  They  count  it  a  sin  that  Israel  values  a 
heathenish  civilisation  more  than  the  true  knowledge  of 
Yahwe  and  obedience  to  his  will.  Accordingly,  they 
undertake  to  recall  the  people  to  the  duty  which  it  long 
ago  assumed,  and  they  point  out  the  choice  which  lies 
before  it :  heathen  life  and,  with  it,  ruin,  or  cleaving 
to  Yahwe  and  consequent  national  stability. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  the  prophets  put 
Israel's  duty  on  a  higher  plane  than  it  had  hitherto 
occupied,  and  to  many  of  their  contemporaries  the  whole 
region  of  thought  in  which  Amos  and  Hosea  moved 
may  well  have  seemed  new  and  strange.  The  real 
novelty,  however,  consisted,  not  in  any  hitherto  unheard- 
of  doctrine  as  to  the  being  or  will  of  Yahwe,  but  in 
their  uniform  adoption  of  the  spiritual  conception  of 
God  as  their  standard  in  estimating  the  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  Yahwe.  Before  them  no  one  had 
thought  of  applying  this  standard  with  the  same  rigour 
and  breadth  ;  and  the  more  they  themselves  applied  it, 
the  more  powerfully  did  the  true  Israelite  conception  of 
God  shine  out,  purified  in  their  own  inner  being. 

Is  there  any  evidence  for  a  similar  effulgence  of  the 
noble  metal  from  amidst  the  dross  of  popular  belief  in 
the  older  period?  There  is  not  ;  but  we  must  unfor- 
tunately confess  that  we  have  no  such  means  of  repro- 
ducing the  individual  Israelite's  inner  world  during  that 
period  as  we  possess  in  the  case  of  the  prophets  of  the 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  whose  writings  are  still 
extant.  This,  however,  at  any  rate  we  do  know — that 
from  the  earlier  age  the  great  conception  of  the  peerless- 
ness  of  Yahwe  among  the  gods  had  come  down  to  the 
prophets,  so  that  it  was  now  possible  to  conceive  of 
Yahwe  as  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  world  and  the  con- 
troller of  its  destinies. 

The  recognition  of  Yahwe's  importance  was  promoted 
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by  the  fact  that  from  about  iooo  to  about  750  B.C.  united 
Israel  was  the  strongest  people  in  Syria,  that  even  Egypt 
was  unable  to  break  its  power  ;  and  equally  propitious 
was  the  violent  reaction  called  forth  in  the  eighth  century 
within  Israel  itself  by  the  conduct  of  kings  like  Ahab. 
That  conduct  had  no  doubt  its  political  grounds. 
Ahab's  object  was  to  develop  relations  of  friendship 
between  Israel  and  the  neighbouring  heathen  nations. 
Elijah,  Elisha,  and  the  guilds  of  prophets  under  their 
influence  were  opposed  to  this  policy.  They  had  points 
of  contact  with  the  Nazi  rites  and  Rechabites,  and  a 
similar  affinity  may  be  traced  between  these  champions 
of  the  original  Israelite  type  of  piety  and  the  prophets 
of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries.1  It  is  true,  the 
prophets  did  not  share  the  repugnance  of  the  ascetics  to 
accepting  the  good  things  of  civilisation  ;  but  they  were 
quite  as  much  bent  on  extirpating  the  heathenish 
element  from  Israelitish  life.  Elijah's  zeal  for  Yah  we, 
which  Jehu  turned  to  account  in  drastic  style  for  the 
establishment  of  his  own  dynasty  (2  K.  10 1-28),  revived, 
but  in  another  form.  To  banish  the  Tyrian  Baal2  from 
the  territory  of  Israel  was  no  longer  needed  ;  it  was 
now  much  more  important  to  combat  the  dangerous 
opinion  that  Yahwe  himself  was  only  to  be  worshipped 
like  one  of  the  Elohim.  Is  Yahwe  to  be  thought  of  in 
the  heathen  or  in  the  Hebrew  manner?  That  was  the 
point  on  which  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries  wished  to  instruct  their  contemporaries.  The 
old  antitheses  remained  ;  but  they  had  become  subtler 
and  were  more  profoundly  apprehended. 

From   the  dogmatic  point  of  view  one  might  feel  sur- 
prise   that    men    like    Amos    did    not    begin    with    the 

-.  i  a  a*.-*,  j  r  sentence,  '  There  is  no  God  but  Yahwe  ' 
13.  Attitude  of 


prophetB. 


'  These    prophets,    however,   clearly  did 


not  regard  it  as  their  vocation  to  give 
instruction  in  doctrines.  Thoroughly  penetrated  with 
a  sense  of  the  unique  greatness  and  power  of  Yahwe, 
they  exhorted  the  people  to  fear  Yahwe,  to  follow  his 
precepts,  and  to  put  their  trust  in  him.  It  was  precisely 
in  this  that  they  maintained  continuity  with  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  religion  of  Israel  in  preceding  centuries, 
who  also  never  doubted  Yahwe' s  sovereign  power,  as 
not  only  Elijah  and  Elisha,  but  also  the  narratives  of 
the  Yahwist  and  still  more  of  the  Elohist,  abundantly 
show.  The  question  whether  besides  Yahwe  there  are 
or  are  not  other  gods,  did  not  come  to  the  front. 
What  the  prophets  contended  for  primarily  was  the  holy 
law  and  the  morality  in  which  from  ancient  times  the 
will  of  Yahwe,  Israel's  God,  had  been  distinctly  made 
known  (Am.  5  15  24  Hos.  811/  Is.  1 10-17  Mic.  66-8). 
Elijah  himself  had  already  recognised  this  as  the  task 
assigned  to  him  (1  K.  21). 

The  prophets  now  referred  to  were  not  politicians  in 
any  strict  sense  of  the  word.  We  know  of  no  instance 
in  which,  like  Ahijah  {in  the  case  of  Jeroboam  I. )  or 
Elisha  (in  the  case  of  Jehu),  they  brought  about  a 
change  of  dynasty  in  Yahwe's  name.  They  expressed 
their  mind,  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  as  to 
what  had  happened  or  was  about  to  happen,  and  also 
(e.g.  Isaiah)  claimed  to  be  consulted  in  political 
affairs.  What  they  professed  to  do  here,  however, 
was  not  to  give  political  counsel,  but  to  exhort,  to 
predict  ;  and  their  predictions  and  exhortations  were 
of  no  service  to  politicians,  presupposing  as  they  did 
the  conviction  that  God  alone  is  to  be  recognised  as 
the  maker  of  history.  For  the  kings  of  Israel  and  the 
politicians  in  general  (to  whom  they  were  mostly  op- 
posed) the  prophets  were  very  embarrassing  persons. 
By  the  prophetic  utterances  adverse  to  the  policy  of  the 
rulers  they  inevitably  weakened  the  popular  confidence 
in  the  government.  The  position  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  prophets  equally  claiming  to 
speak  for  Yahwe,   who   said  the  contrary  of  what  was 

1  Cp  Budde,  'Das  nomadische  Ideal  im  AT*  in  Preuss. 
Jahrbb.,  IM.  8S  (1896),  Hft.  157^,  and  in  .Yew  World,  Dec. 
1S95. 

-  [According  to  the  ordinary  view.     But  cp  §  7.] 
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said  by  those  whom  we  generally  call  the  higher 
prophets,  but  who  called  themselves  the  true  prophets 
of  Yahwe  (see  §  14).  H-  G-  (§  I2/ ) 

[We  cannot  rightly  estimate  the  lower  prophecy,  until 
we  have  more  systematically  studied  the  phenomena  of 
the  higher.  We  therefore  proceed  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  prophetic  consciousness,  not  losing 
ourselves  in  a  superabundant  mass  of  details,  but  select- 
ing such  as  throw  most  light  on  the  difficult  subject 
before  us.] 

What  is  it,  then,  that  the  persons  whom  their  con- 
temporaries, and  doubtless  for  the  most  part  themselves 

14  Prouhetic   (see  Hos'  98  P1  Is"  83,  but  °P  Am'  "  14>' 

.    v  called  nidi'im,  have  to  tell  us  respecting 

consciousness.  ,   •   •  ■        •> 

muiomvumicbb.  tjieir  ]nner  experience  ? 

First  of  all,  they  declare  that  their  office  was  not  of 
their  own  choosing  ;  it  was  Yahwe  who  '  took '  them 
(Am.  7 14/. ).  In  more  than  one  case  they  describe  the 
precise  moment  at  which  they  first  became  aware  of 
their  prophetic  vocation  ;  it  was  a  moment  at  which,  as 
they  express  it,  they  saw  God  and  received  their  com- 
mission from  his  own  mouth  { Is.  6  Jer.  1  Ezek.  2  ;  cp 
Paul  in  Gal.  1).  This  final  vision  is  of  course  but  the 
latest  phase  in  a.  long  process.  What  the  soul  of  the 
prophet  in  the  first  instance  begins  to  experience  is  God's 
drawing  it  towards  himself;  emotion  is  powerfully 
quickened  thereby,  and  in  the  vision  that  ensues  it 
becomes  objectively  clear  and  certain  to  the  prophet 
that  the  drawing  and  the  emotion  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious are  from  Yahwe,  and  their  meaning  is  made 
plain.  The  attitude  of  the  prophet  towards  this  call 
vanes  in  each  case  according  to  individual  idiosyncrasy. 
A  straightforward,  direct,  and  simple  nature  like  that 
of  Amos  feels  himself  taken  from  following  the  flock  * 
(Am.  7  15),  quickly  rises  up  and  sets  forth  to  carry  out 
Yahwe's  command.  In  Isaiah's  case  a  voluntary  and 
free  human  resolution  goes  along  with  the  divine  calling  ; 
Jeremiah  is  overmastered  only  by  force  (16;  cp  the 
reluctance  of  Moses  in  Ex.  4 10  ff. ),  and  subsequently  we 
find  him  complaining  bitterly  of  the  vocation  that  has 
been  thrust  upon  him  and  wishing  to  withdraw  from  it 
(9i  11 10  207^) ;  he  curses  his  day  (20 14^  ),  reproaches 
Yahwe  with  having  beguiled  him  and  with  continually  re- 
newing the  slavery  from  which  he  cannot  get  free  (-20  Tjff. ). 
Ezekiel  after  his  call  feels  as  if  he  had  been  smitten  to 
the  ground  by  a  mighty  blow,  and  in  the  agitation  of  his 
spirit  he  sits  silent  and  astonied  for  seven  days  (3 14^. ). 
It  is  precisely  in  the  compulsory  character  of  the 
prophetic  vocation  that  we  are  to  seek  the  proof  of  its 
divine  origin.  The  prophets'  assurance  of  their  divine 
mission  is  shown  in  their  fidelity  to  it,  even  to  death  and 
martyrdom,  if  need  be,  and  in  the  sharp  distinction 
which  they  draw  between  themselves  and  the  so-called 
'  false '  prophets. 

In  the  next  place,  the  prophet  gives  forth  only  that 
which  Yahwe  has  spoken  to  him.      He  utters  nothing  of 

.   p       ,    ,,      his  own  motion,  but  feels  himself  to  be 

~*   ,     "    .        wholly  the  instrument  of  God  (Jer.  1  7 

thr°oughhiin.  cp-^\il5/-  "i,h  7l}     Yzh'vi  spea!T 
6  with  the  prophet ;   the  prophet  stands 

in  the  council   of  God   and  hears   his   word    (Jer.  23 18 

Ezek.  34);  Yahwe  tells  him  or  shows  him  his  purpose 

beforehand  (Am.  37  7i  Is.  I84)  ;  he  touches  his  mouth 

and  put  his  words  into  it  (Jer.  I9  Dt.  18 18)  ;  the  prophet 

eats   them   (Jer.  15 16    Ezek.  28  Jf.).      Yahwe    opens    the 

prophet's  mouth  (Ezek.  327),  answers  his  questions (Hab. 

2i^),  fills  him  with  the  fury  and  indignation  of  Yahwe 

(Jer.  611    15 17).       The    prophet   for   his   part   faithfully 

speaks  all   the  words   that   Yahwe  commands,  keeping 

back    nothing    (Jer.  262).        So    completely    does    the 

prophet  refer   his    utterances    to    Yahwe    as    their    only 

source,  that   he    frequently  represents  Yahwe  as  being 

himself  the  speaker. 

1  (It  is  only  the  proximity  of  a  passage  which  is  clearly  corrupt 
(Am.  7 14)  that  may  perhaps  make  the  text  of  Am.  7  15  appear 
uncertain.     See  §  35.] 
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Let  us  note  the  consequence  of  this.  The  truth  of 
the  words  of  the  prophet  is  to  him  absolutely  certain 
because  they  are  the  words  of  Yahw&  (Am.  4  2  Hos.  5  9  Is. 
1724^  Jer.  In/.  Ezek.  1228);  even  when  there  is  delay 
he  doubts  not  (Hab.  23).  It  is  not  the  fulfilment  that 
first  gives  the  prophet  faith  in  his  message  ;  the  message 
carries  its  certainty  in  itself.1  Nay,  more  ;  the  prophetic 
word  has  an  inherent  energy  ;  it  works  like  a  curse  or 
a  blessing,  which,  according  to  ancient  ideas,  had  the 
power  of  bringing  divine  forces  into  operation  (cp 
Blessings  and  Cursings).  Thus,  the  woe  which 
the  prophet  pronounces  in  the  name  of  Yahwe  works 
the  woe  of  Israel  (Zech.  16).  Hence,  if  the  te\t  is  right, 
Hosea  (65)  says  that  Yahwe  'hews'  or  'slays'  by  the 
prophets  ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  like  implements  in 
Yahwe' s  hand  ;  kingdoms  are  pulled  down  and  set  up 
by  their  means  (Jer.  1 10).  The  word  of  Yahwe  does  not 
return  to  him  void  (Is.  55n)  ;  his  word  is  as  fire  and  as 
a  hammer  (Jer.  23 ^9  5  14). 

The  equipment  for  the  prophetic  vocation  corresponds 
p       ,    ,.     to  the  task  involved  in  it.      The  task  is 
*         f  at  once  general  and  special. 

(1)  The  prophets  are  in  the  first  place 
in  a  general  sense,  like  other  personalities,  organs  of 
revelation,  or  rather  of  education,  whose  function  it  is 
partly  to  awaken  in  other  men  the  power  of  discerning 
God,  partly  to  give  an  example  in  themselves  of  fellow- 
ship with  God.  For  this  vocation  God  trains  his 
prophet  by  intimate  communion  with  himself — for  ex- 
ample, by  constant  warnings  keeping  him  close  beside 
him  (Is.  811/). 

(2)  On  special  occasions  the  organs  of  revelation  have 
a  special  task.  The  task  of  the  prophet  is  to  declare  the 
divine  purpose  to  the  people  beforehand.  And  if  we 
would  know  more  particularly  what  the  prophet's  dis- 
tinctive mission  is,  we  must  give  close  attention  to  the 
classical  formula  for  the  prophetic  utterances.  This 
formula  did  not  run,  '  If  you  do  this  or  that,  then  this 
or  that  will  come  upon  you  ';  it  is,  '  Woe  unto  you  who 
have  done  thus  and  thus'  (Jer.  5S^\),  or  'Hear  this 
word,  ye  that  have  done  thus  and  thus  ;  verily  the  judg- 
ment of  Yahwe  shall  come  upon  you '  (Am.  4 1  ff. ).  The 
prophetic  utterance  is  thus,  at  least  in  the  classical 
period,  apodictical  not  hypothetical ;  a  feature  which  we 
find  again  in  the  formula  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  (Mt. 
417).  True,  Yahwe  can  at  any  time  withdraw  the  judg- 
ment he  has  decreed,  and  his  threatenings  are  sometimes 
uttered  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  repentance 
of  the  people,  and  thereby  also  an  alteration  in  his  plan 
[e-g-<  Jer.187^);  but  the  prophets  are  not  primarily 
preachers  of  repentance,  as  is  seen  clearly  enough  in 
their  predictions  respecting  foreign  nations  ;  rather  they 
are  announcers  of  the  advent  of  Yahwe, — it  may  be  for 
wrath,  or  it  may  be  for  salvation.  The  prophet  may 
best  be  compared  to  a  watchman  who  from  his  high 
tower  (cp  Hab.  2i)  sees  the  approaching  storm  and  calls 
out,  'Alas,  it  comes,'  so  that  any  who  will  may  seek 
shelter  while  yet  there  is  time. 

If  now  this  is  the  task  of  the  prophet — to  declare 
beforehand  the  purpose  of  God  —  his  gift  must  be 
that  of  foreseeing  the  future.  The  prophets  are  seers 
on  a  grand  scale.  They  do  not  utter  merely  general 
predictions  ;  they  also  give  particular  details  (the  instru- 
ments of  the  judgment  and  the  manner  of  it,  time  and 
place  of  punishment,  name  of  the  liberator,  etc. ),  and 
prophecies  concerning  individuals.  As  if  by  a  sudden 
inspiration,  they  are  able  to  declare  to  individual  men 
their  fate  (Am..  7i6/).'2 

How  are  we  to  regard  the  peculiar  power  of  vision 
possessed  by  the  prophets?  It  is  not  entirely  to  be 
explained  from  their  religious  and  moral  discernment — 
that  is  put  out  of  the  question  by  the  manifold  details 

1  Jer.  28  9  (cp  Dt.  \%2.t/,}  is  a  later  correction  of  the  earlier 
theory.     Cp  §  2S- 

2  [Perhaps  this  passage  should  be  taken  in  connection  with 
Am.  5  27  (see  Salma)  ;  Amaziah  is  a  representative  of  his  people.] 
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of  the  prophecies  ;  neither  yet  is  it  to  be  wholly 
attributed  to  '  divine  inspiration  ' — that  is  excluded  by 
the  vacillations  and    illusions   of  the   prophets.       The 

17.  Prophet's    trut^  's>  "lat  tne  human  and  the  divine 
power  Of       lie   close  togetner-       In    many    cases, 

vision  doubtless,  a  prophet  possessed  a  natural 

faculty  of  presentiment  or  semi-conscious 
discernment  (Ahnung),  which  became  intensified  both  by 
intercourse  with  the  supersensuous  world  and  by  constant 
occupation  with  the  affairs  and  occurrences  of  the  time. 
Thus  the  familiar  converse  which  Yahwe  vouchsafed  to 
the  prophet  enabled  him  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  the  character  of  the  people  (Ezek.  Iiff.)  and  its 
public  institutions,  gave  him  clearness  of  vision  for  the 
history  of  the  past  (Jer.  36  ff.  Ezek.  16),  a  sound  under- 
standing for  the  signs  of  the  times  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  divine  governor  of  the  world.  The  ideal  experi- 
enced by  himself,  in  advance  of  his  time,  in  his  intimate 
fellowship  with  Yahwe,  he  anticipated  for  the  whole 
community  in  the  future,  and  thus  made  it  the  subject 
of  prophetic  promise  (cp  Jer.  ,31 31  ff.).  By  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  still  far  from  having  explained  all  general 
and  special  predictions.  Can  they  be  explained  without 
passing  out  of  the  region  of  philosophical  theory? 
Without  denying  the  existence  of  a  background  of 
physical  elements,  may  we  not  believe  that  God  really 
made  confidential  disclosures  to  the  prophets  concerning 
the  future  ? 

Let  us  endeavour  to  throw  light  on  the  matter  by 
going  as  far  back  as  we  can  in  the  historical  process  of 
revelation  in  the  OT  documents.  In  Exodus  Yahwe 
made  known  his  jealous  exclusion  of  rival  divinities 
through  Moses  :  '  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
(or,  beside)  me.'  This  was  the  first  stage  ;  the  religion 
of  Yahwe  is  already  exclusive,  but  is  not  as  yet  ethical. 
It  was  through  the  prophets  in  the  centuries  immediately 
before  the  exile  that  the  God  of  Israel  revealed  his 
ethical  character,  and  the  unchanging  character  of  his 
historical  manifestation.  The  first,  his  ethical  character, 
he  made  known  by  the  prophetic  announcement  of 
jitdgment ;  for  in  this  threatening  the  demand  for 
higher  principles  than  those  current  among  the  people 
of  Israel  was  unmistakably  expressed.  The  second, 
his  oneness  in  history,  he  showed  by  announcing  the 
judgment  beforehand ;  for  when  the  prophecy  found  its 
fulfilment,  it  was  a  proof  that  it  had  been  so  ordered  by 
God,  and  that  the  God  of  the  present  was  identical  with 
the  God  of  the  past.  This  then  is  the  reason  why  we 
assume  that  God  disclosed  future  events  to  the  prophets 
— viz. ,  that  he  thus  made  himself  universally  known  as 
the  maker  of  history.  The  justice  of  this  observation  is 
shown  by  Is.  40^  ;  for  the  Second  Isaiah,  the  great 
teacher  of  monotheism,  finds  one  of  his  proofs  for  the 
uniqueness  of  Yahwe  in  this — that  he  has  declared  the 
things  that  are  to  come,  which  was  beyond  the  range 
of  the  pretended  gods  (4I26  439/  447/  4f>2i,  etc.). 
In  this  sense  the  prophets  themselves  are  '  signs  and 
portents  in  Israel'  (Is.  818  ;  cp  Ezek.  2424-27. ) 

The  process  of  revelation  itself  is  obscure. 

1.  The  prophet  himself  is  helpless.  He  cannot  con- 
strain the  revelation  to  come  by  means  of  ecstasy  or  the 

_  .  like  ;  it  comes  upon  him  as  a  demonic 

18.  Process  of  „„,„„  , .      o^i  , 


revelation. 


power  (Am.  38)  ;  1  the  hand  of  Yahwe 
overpowers  him  when    Yahwe    speaks 
with  him  (Is.  811  Ezek.  1 3).      The  prophet    'is  like  a 

1  [The  'demonic  power'  of  revelation  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  story  of  Balaam,  who  is  at  once  a  '  seer '  of  Yahwe  and  a 
prophet  (Moses,  §  17).  '  Rise  up,  go  with  them  ;  but  yet  the 
word  that  I  shall  say  to  thee,  that  shalt  thon  do  '  (Nu.  22  20). 
Am.  38  may  also  be  quoted,  but  does  the  traditional  reading,1 
K33'  K1?  'D  (EV  'who  can  but  prophesy?'),  suit  the  context? 
The  blowing  of  the  trumpets,  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  the 
speaking  of  the  Lord  Yahwe — all  mean  the  same  thing — viz., 
the  utterance  of  a  prophetic  oracle,  the  consequence  of  which 
must  be  general  alarm.  For  N33;  Wellh.  would  read  Tljl^ 
'tremble.'  It  is  easier  to  read  3N?\  'feel  pain'  (see  Amos; 
§  19,  end).] 
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drunken  man,  and  like  one  whom  wine  has  overcome, 
because  of  Yahwe,  and  because  of  his  holy  words  '  (Jer. 
*2-j9).  He  must  speak,  even  when  he  will  not  and  what 
he  will  not ;  Yahwe  is  even  said  to  '  deceive '  him  into 
speaking  (Ezek.  14  9).  Vainly  docs  he  struggle  to  '  hold 
in  the  fury  of  Yahw&'  (Jer.  6")  ;  when  he  would  fain 
be  silent,  the  word  burns  within  him  until  he  speaks 
(Jer.  '20 9) ;  with  floods  of  tears  he  grieves  over  the 
judgment  which  he  is  impelled  to  announce  (9i[823]). 
On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  always  speak.  There 
come  for  the  prophet  times  of  silence  (Ezek.  324^:  24  ff) 
when  he  may  not  answer  the  questions  of  the  people 
(Ezek.  14 1  ff.).  When  Yahwe  does  not  will  it,  there 
can  be  no  revelation  (Am.  811/.  Lam.  '2 9  Ezek.  14 3 
20  3) ;  the  prophet  must  take  his  stand  upon  his  watch- 
tower  until  Yahwe  makes  answer  (Hab.  2 1  Jer.  424  7)- 

^.  Nevertheless,  the  special  revelations  must  not  be 
regarded  apart  from  the  permanent  mysterious  relation 
in  which  the  prophet  stands  with  Yahwe.  The  prophet 
not  only  has  the  consciousness  that  Yahwe  speaks  with 
him  in  order  to  give  him  ever  new  communications  and 
commands  ;  he  knows  also  that  Yahwe  has  ever  been 
drawing  him — it  may  be  even  from  childhood — into 
increasingly  intimate  communion  with  himself  (Jer. 
23 18).  The  prophet  is  a  'homo  religiosus '  in  an 
eminent  degree  ;  in  its  more  solemn  moments  his  life 
reaches  far  into  the  supersensuous  world  whose  shapes 
he  sees,  whose  tones  he  hears.  He  belongs  to  God 
(Jer.  lf»  16)  and  God  belongs  to  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Yahwe  is  his  protector  (Jer.  20 n,  etc.),  his 
friend  (Is.  5i  7  13),  who  allows  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  the  prophet  (Am.  liff.)\  and  the  prophet  for  his 
part  lives  upon  the  word  of  Yahwe  (Jer.  15 16),  and 
embraces  him,  as  it  were,  with  his  prayer  (Jer.  17 14  ff)- 
What  he  does,  he  does  at  Yahwe' s  command  {marriage, 
Hos.  \if.  ;  naming  of  children,  Is.  83;  symbolical  acts) ; 
so  far  as  the  people  resist  him,  this  has  been  of  Yahwe' s 
ordering  (Is.  6gf.  Jer.  727  Ezek.  3 3 30 ff.).  In  this  close 
intercourse  between  the  prophet  and  Yahwe,  the  initia- 
tive and  predominant  part  belongs  to  Yahwe.  There  is 
something  exhausting  in  it  for  the  prophet;  Yahwe's 
is  the  stronger  hand  (Is.  8u),  and  his  dealings  with  the 
prophet  isolate  him  from  the  world  and  from  society 
(Jer.  1 18  15i7).  Thus  the  prophet  produces  on  his 
contemporaries  the  impression  that  he  is  mad  (Hos.  97 
Jer.  23 9  2926/".).  More  and  more,  as  this  intercourse 
proceeds,  the  soul  of  the  prophet  merges  itself  in  God  ; 
he  attains  moments  of  exaltation  in  which  God  comes 
specially  near  to  him,  and  the  divine  will  becomes 
specially  clear. 

The  outward  forms  in  which  revelation  comes  are 
two  :  vision  and  word. 

1.  The  vision  is  akin  to  the  parable,  and  appears  as 
a  lesson  in  the  art  of  realising  a  divine  revelation  ob- 

19a.  Its  outward  jective1^  We  arfe  SuidTed  **  bfer 
forms  ■  vision.  comPrehension  of  it  by  Jer.  18,  where 
God  directs  the  prophet  to  watch  a 
potter  at  his  work,  and  thus  to  interpret  to  himself 
God's  mode  of  dealing  with  men.  Either  a  given  visual 
object  gives  rise  to  the  corresponding  idea,  or  the  idea 
after  much  pondering  comes  at  last  to  receive  its  plastic 
representation.  (In  this  connection  note  the  archaic 
term  hdztm  for  'revelation,'  even  for  'revelation'  by 
words  :  Is.  1 1,  etc.  ;  cp  Jer.  14 14. }  Allied  to  the  vision 
are  the  symbolical  experience  (cp  Hos.  1  Jer.  ^Id  ff.)  and 
the  symbolicaj  action  :  the  experience  to  the  former  kind 
of  vision,  the  action  to  the  latter.  Prophetic  vision  is 
not  a  mere  literary  form  or  imaginative  creation,  but  a 
real  occurrence  ;  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
prophets  actually  had  visions.  The  visions  do  not  by 
any  means  always  presuppose  ecstasy.  On  the  contrary, 
they  can  be  seen  and  experienced  by  the  prophet  in 
full  consciousness  ;  indeed,  in  the  classical  period  of 
prophecy  ecstasy  is  very  seldom  so  much  as  mentioned, 
and  the  abnormal  physical  conditions  referred  to  in 
Ezekiel  are  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  prophetic 
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nature.  The  visions  should,  doubtless,  receive  a  purely 
psychological  explanation  ;  for  though  the  divine  dis- 
closures were  made  to  the  prophets  through  visions, 
these  were  still  only  the  human  form  of  the  divine  com- 
munication. The  so-called  '  false '  prophets  also  had 
their  visions.  P.  v.  (§§  14-io.a). 

[The  relation   of    'ecstasies'  to  visions  needs   some 

further  consideration.      It  was  characteristic  of  heathen 

„     .      .        fxavreia  that   it  was  associated  with  <t 

190.  Ecstasies.  gtate  of  suspended  consciousness— in  a 

word,  with  ecstasy.  As  we  have  already  seen,  critical 
exegesis  does  not  favour  the  view  that  the  higher 
prophets  considered  such  states  the  necessary  guarantee 
of  a  divine  revelation.  Still,  these  prophets  certainly 
had  them.  Jeremiah  {15 17)  uses  the  same  expression  1 
as  Isaiah  (Is.  8  n)  for  '  the  force  with  which  the  divinely 
produced  ecstasy  seizes  the  human  medium  of  the 
divine  word.'  In  the  third  of  the  oracles  of  Balaam, 
too,  an  unknown  writer  of  a  prophetic  school  makes  the 
transformed  soothsayer  use  this  language  (Num.  24 3^) — 
The  oracle  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor, 
The  oracle  of  the  man  whose  eye  is  closed.2 

The  eye  of  a  man  in  an  ecstasy  is,  of  course,  '  closed ' 
to  the  outer  world.  The  following  lines  give  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  (v.  4  ;  cp  v.  16)  : — 

The  oracle  of  him  who  bears  divine  words, 
[And  knows  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High,] 
Who  sees  the  vision  of  Shaddai  (?), 
Falling  down,  and  having  his  eyes  open. 
The  '  eyes'  here  are  those  of  the  inner  man  ;   '  falling 
down'   describes  the  effect  of  the  divine  impulse  (Is. 
811);   €>,  paraphrasing,  substitutes  '  in  sleep'  {4v  vrrv($). 
Another  instructive  passage  is  Nu.  126  [J] — 

*  If  there  is  a  prophet  among  you,3  I  make  myself 
known  to  him  in  a  vision,  I  speak  with  him  in  a  dream. 
My  servant  Moses  is  not  so  ;  he  is  faithful  in  all  my 
house  :  with  him  do  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  mani- 
festly,4 and  not  in  riddles,  and  the  form  of  Yahwe  does 
he  behold.' 

Here  visions  and  dreams  (cp  Divination,  §  2,  vi. ) 
are  regarded  as  the  ordinary  forms  of  prophetic  revela- 
tion ;  disparagement  of  dreams  as  -*  vehicle  of  divine 
communications,  such  as  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
abuse  of  them  by  the  lower  or  'false'  prophets,  had 
not  yet  begun.  In  contrast  with  the  ordinary  prophets, 
Moses  enjoys  the  specific  dignity  of  holding  immediate 
intercourse  with  God.  This  is  important  as  showing 
the  aspirations  of  the  best  men  ;  a  higher  ideal  of  pro- 
phecy corresponded  to  the  loftier  conception  of  God 
which  was  emerging  in  their  consciousness.  The  frenzied 
dervish-prophets  of  Saul's  time  could  not  satisfy  an  age 
of  higher  religious  culture.  The  prophets  of  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries  speak  but  little  of  their  ecstasies 
and  visions,  with  the  single  exception  of  Amos,  who 
stands  nearer  than  the  others  to  the  time  of  the  ecstatic 
nebi  im.  It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  formula;  implying 
that  the  prophet  has  heard  Yahwe  speaking  to  him  or, 
as  Tholuck  expresses  it,  has  had  phonetic  oracles 
(dnj  and  '••  idn  ro),  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  older 
prophets,  whereas  from  Jeremiah's  time  onwards  they 
become  extremely  frequent.  This  frequency  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  '  false 
prophets,'  but  no  such  explanation  can  be  given  of  the 
strange  frequency  of  ecstasies  in  the  life  of  the  last  of 
the  great  prophets — Ezekiel.  Three  times  he  tells  us 
that  he  saw  with  the  inner  eye  the  glory  of  Yahwe  (1  iff 
Z-2-zff.  40 1  ff.);  five  times  besides  he  refers  to  ecstasies 

1  '  I  sat  alone  because  of  thy  Jiand,  for  thou  hadst  filled  me 
with  indignation.'  On  the  passage  referred  to,  see  Duhm's 
note. 

2  fyn  Dnty,  a  phrase  of  doubtful  meaning;  Dillm.  virtually 
reads  Cnb*.  <S,  however,  renders  6  ak-qBivut^  6putvt  and  Onk. 
Mn  TDtfi,  deriving  DnC  from  V  (  =  1B>k)  and  DP  ;  so,  also, 
strangely,  We.  C7/(2)  112. 

3  Read  C33  H"2i  CX  (Di.,  etc.). 

4  Read  rtKIDD  (Sam.,  ®,  Pesh.,  Onk. ;  Di.,  and  others). 
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(Sif.  Hi/:  24i/.  33=2  37ijK),  and  on  some  of 
these  occasions  (816II13  24 1)  it  is  apparently  implied 
that  Ezekiel  saw  what  took  place  at  a  distance.1  It  is 
not  for  this,  however,  that  this  prophet  deserves  to  be 
remembered,  but  for  his  high  moral  character.  Later 
writers  may  have  vied  with  him  in  ecstasies  and  visions  ; 
but  none  of  them  was  his  match  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness.  One  of  them,  according  to  some  recent 
critics,2  has  given  us  (see  Is.  21 1-10)  a  faithful  description 
of  the  process  by  which,  in  the  ecstatic  stale,  a  revelation 
came  into  existence  within  the  seer  (not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  prophet).  This,  however,  is  too  adventurous  ;  in 
few  passages  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  the  text  more 
open  to  suspicion  than  in  this  (see  Crit.  Bib.).  To 
theorise  on  an  unrevised  text  of  Is.  21 1-10  is  to  make 
bricks  without  straw. 

On  ecstasies  see,  further,  Tholuck,  Die  Propheten. 
49-74 ;  Giesebrecht,  Berufsbegabung,  38-72.  On  the 
trances  and  visions  of  Hindu  devotees  see  New  World, 
9464,  where  the  effect  of  mental  suggestion  in  deter- 
mining the  form  of  visions  is  pointed  out.  ] 

T.  K.  c.  (§  i9t). 

Revelation  by  word  is  not  verbal  inspiration  ;  it  is 
dependent  on  the  human  (religious,  ethical,  aesthetical) 
Wnrrl  individuality  of  the  prophet.  Each  prophet 
took  up  that  which  Yahwe  said  to  him  ( '  thus 
saith  Yahwe  '  ;  '  oracle  [?ie'  i7w~\  of  Yahwe  '),  and  gave  it 
shape  and  utterance  according  to  his  own  individuality. 
Whatever  knowledge  forces  itself  upon  the  prophet  he 
traces  back  to  Yahwe  ;  its  compelling  force  makes  him 
believe  that  it  is  Yahwe  who  suggests  the  words.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  requires  a  later  confirmation,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  assured  of  the  divine  origin  of  what  he 
has  received  ;  cp  Jer.  Zlbff.  The  emphatic  clearness 
with  which  these  intuitive  pieces  of  knowledge  emerge 
in  the  prophet's  consciousness  absolutely  separates  them 
from  the  category  of  dreams  and  hallucinations  (Jer. 
23  23) ;  for  the  prophet,  however,  the  first  proof  of  the 
divineness  of  his  utterances  lies  not  in  the  form  in  which 
they  have  been  revealed,  but  in  their  substance  (Jer. 
2329  Mic.  38).  The  prophets  believe  themselves  to  be 
inspired  men  of  God,  not  because  they  see  divine 
visions  and  hear  divine  words  ;  it  is  in  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  reprove  that  they  perceive 
their  unlikeness  to  their  people  and  their  affinity  to 
Yahwe.  It  is  in  fact  a  feature  common  to  them  all 
that,  supported  by  the  prophetic  consciousness,  they 
dare — witness  Nathan,  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist — to 
bring  home  their  sins  to  the  very  highest  in  the  land. 

In  the  classical  period  we  find  hardly  any  mention  at  all 
of  the  ruah  (nn)  or  'spirit'  of  Yahwe  (Is.  30 13  Mic. 
2ft/i  'S  ■  -+»  38  [?])  ;  contrast  the  phenomena  of 
"  '  Ezekiel,  who  belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  decline  of  prophecy.4  The  prophet  is,  indeed, 
min  tP'N — 'a  man  who  has  the  spirit'  (Hos.  97)  ;  but 
this  possession  shows  itself  not  in  momentary  excite- 
ment, but,  like  the  Pauline  irveviia,  as  a  habitual  super- 
sensuous  power.  Signs  and  wonders  fitted  to  gain 
credence  for  the  word  are  presumably  at  the  prophet's 
disposal  (Is.  7  ii  Jer.  4429/. );  but  they  are  of  sub- 
ordinate importance,  and  are  seldom  alluded  to. 

The  prophet  who  is  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  so  high 

21    fin   1'fi         a  calling  must,  it  is  evident,  have  certain 

tions  of    "   qualifications  in   addition   to   a  certain 


prophet. 


natural  predisposition  to  discern  hidden 


things. 

( 1 )  Since  it  is  to  be  his  task  to  reflect  Yahwe  himself, 
to  do  battle  against  sin  in  Yahwe's  name,  and  to  pro- 

1  So  Kraetzschmar  (but  cp  Giesebrecht,  Berufsbce-abuttg, 
J74&)-  The  experience  described  in  Ezek.  8  r  may  remind  us  of 
what  Elisha  says  in  2  K.  5  26  (see  ©),  '  Went  not  my  heart  with 
thee  when  a  man  turned  to  meet  thee,'  etc. 

2  See  Duhm  and  Marti  on  the  passage.  Similarly  Giese- 
brecht (op.  cit.  56). 

3  Giesebrecht,  Die  Berufsbegabung  der  Alttest.  Propheten, 

mf- 

4  Ibid.  123. 
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mote  the  cause  of  righteousness,  the  prophet  must 
himself,  before  all  else,  possess  moral  elevation  of 
character  (cp  Mic.  38  :  'I  am  full  of  righteousness 
[astra] ' ). 

(2)  This  however,  is  not  enough  ;  Yahwe  lays  claim 
to  possession  of  the  entire  prophet.  The  peculiar 
relation  of  the  prophet  to  Yahwe  is  one  of  unconditional 
obedience  (Ezek.  28);  it  consists  in  complete  self- 
surrender  to  God.  There  is  nothing  that  the  prophet 
has  not  to  forego  :  social  pleasures  (Jer.  15 17)  and  the 
family  life  (Jer.  I62)  are  not  for  him;  he  may  not 
mourn  the  death  of  his  wife  if  Yahwe  forbids  (Ezek. 
24 15  ff.),  must  marry  a  harlot  if  Yahwe  so  wills  (Hos. 
I2),  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  hostile  judgments  or  acts 
of  his  contemporaries  (Jer.  18  17  Ezek.  26).  Putting 
off  all  that  cannot  be  consecrated  to  Yahwe,  the  prophet 
must  surrender  his  personality  to  Yahwe  that  he  may 
fill  it  afresh  (Jer.  15i6  611),  and  must  turn  his  purged 
ear  to  his  God  to  hear  his  plans  and  purposes.  This 
self-surrender  may  sometimes  cost  a  struggle.  Thus, 
Jeremiah  groans  under  the  contumely  which  he  suffers 
because  of  Yahwe  (208);  fear  induces  him  to  say  the 
thing  that  is  not  (3827),  on  which  account  Yahwe  rejects 
him  for  a  while,  and  has  to  admonish  him  to  renewed 
fidelity  (15 19). 

(3)  Moreover,  the  prophet  has  to  be  constantly  and 
eagerly  watching  the  changeful  history  of  his  people, 
and  the  play  of  the  forces  by  which  the  present  and 
the  future  are  being  shaped,  so  that  his  eye  may  be 
trained  to  discern  the  divine  method  of  education,  and 
that  he  himself  may  become  fully  qualified  as  a  public 
counsellor  and  reprover. 

(4)  The  moral  qualification  is  partly  the  presup- 
position of  the  divine  call,  partly  its  necessary  result. 
It  is  in  this  above  all  that  the  human  independence  of 
the  prophet  manifests  itself ;  this  too  is  the  guarantee  of 
the  genuineness  of  his  inspiration  alike  for  the  prophet 
himself  (Mic.  38)  and  for  us  in  forming  a  judgment 
upon  him. 

The  certainty  of  their  divine  commission  which  gave 

life  and  soul  to   the  prophets  had  to  assert  itself  in 

( p  1      >  presence  of  another  phenomenon   closely 

22.    false    akin  (o  i{  jn  form_that  of  the  So.called 

prophets.  ,false.prophets. 

(1)  Side  by  side  with  the  greater  prophets  there  was 
a  class  of  prophets  of  inferior  rank  to  which  both  men 
and  women  of  Israel  belonged  (Ezek.  13i7 ff.\  In  the 
prophetic  literature  they  ane  not  refused  the  title  of 
prophets.  They  distinctly  claim  to  have  the  word  of 
Yahwe  (Jer.  5 13,  etc.,  Ezek.  136  2228),  they  prophesy 
in  the  name  of  Yahwe1  (Jer.  14 14,  etc.),  they  introduce 
Yahwe  as  speaking  by  them  (Jer.  14 13  282 11),  they 
have  visions  (Jer.  14i4  23i6  Ezek.  136)  and  dreams 
(Jer.  2325/C)  ;  and  they  '  hope  for  the  confirmation  of 
their  word'  (Ezek.  136).  Whilst  the  greater  prophets 
stand  alone,  each  for  himself,  these  group  themselves 
into  larger  companies  ;  they  come  before  us  as  a  lead- 
ing class,  often  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the 
elders  and  priests.  A  typical  example  of  the  class  is 
Hananiah  whom  we  meet  with  in  Jer.  28  (see  §  24). 

(2)  In  the  older  and  more  popular  conception  (1  K.  22) 
no  sharp  distinction  is  as  yet  made  between  the  oracles 
of  '  false '  prophets  and  those  of  a  prophecy  which  is  truly 
divine  in  its  origin  ;  they  are  represented  as  made  use  of 
by  Yahwe,  but  it  is  not  denied  that  he  sometimes  leads 
them  into  falsehood  (ib.  22  / ).  Amos,  however,  re- 
pudiates all  connection  with  these  prophets  of  the 
masses  (Am.  7  m),  Micah  charges  them  with  flagrant 
abuse  of  their  gifts  (Mic.  3  n),  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
declare  that  Yahwe  disowns  all  such  prophets  ;  they 
have  no  message  from  him  (Jer.  14 14),  but  steal  words 

1  [Possibly  the  wounds  'between  the  hands'  referred  to  by 
the  '  false  prophet '  who  is  introduced  in  Zech.  13  5  are  like  those 
of  the  nebi'im  of  Baal  in  1  K.  1828/:,  which  were  designed  to 
renew  the  bond  of  union  with  the  deity  (cp  Cuttings  of  the 
Flesh,  §  1,  Prayer).    So  Duhm.] 
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of  Yahw6  from  others1  (Jer.  2330),  or  prophesy  things 
of  their  own  devising,  mere  vanity  and  lies  (Jer.  531, 
etc.,  Ezek.  13  2228,  cp  Is.  9 15  [14]  29 10 2  Zeph.  34). 

The  prophet  detects  spurious  prophets  by  two 
criteria  :  the  contents  of  their  message,  and  their  own 

„.(     .     moral  character. 
23.  criteria       ,   >  The  word  of  Yahwe  must  of  neces- 

OX    HHf.n 

sity  be  a  word  of  woe  to  a  sinful  people. 
These  prophets,  however,  proclaim  salvation,  they  deceive 
the  people  as  to  their  true  position  (Mic.  2u)  and  rock 
it  in  a.  false  security  (Jer.  614811,  etc.);  thus,  instead 
of  warning  it  (Is.  56 io),  they  confirm  it  in  its  sin  (Jer. 
23i7),  and  hinder  its  conversion  (Jer.  2322  Ezek.  13 22)  ; 
thus  they  are  of  no  profit  to  the  people  (Jer.  2832  Ezek. 
I35),  but  rather  its  bane  (Ezek.  13 4),  leading  it  astray 
(Mic.  3  s  Jer.  23 16  32  2815  29  31  Ezek.  13 10),  'causing  it 
to  forget  Yahwe' s  name '  (Jer.  23 27),  and  preaching 
what  is  essentially  nothing  else  than  rebellion  against 
Yahwe  (Jer.  23 16  29 31  ;  cp  Dt.  136). 

[b)  The  '  false'  prophets  preach  in  this  tone  not  from 
conviction  but  because  they  thus  gain  popularity  and 
thereby  prosperity.  Thus  a  prophet  of  a  higher  type  can 
also  discern  their  spuriousness  by  their  low  moral  tone. 
They  prophesy  for  gain  (Mic.  3n  Ezek.  I31921),  and  so 
profane  Yahwe  (Ezek.  13 19),  and  exploit  the  people 
(Ezek.  132i).  They  speak  as  pleasers  of  men  (Mic. 
35  Ezek.  IZiZf.),  and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  wicked 
as  against  the  righteous  (Ezek.  13 19);  their  personal 
character  too  is  defective  (Zeph.  34  Is.  2S7);  they  are 
even  guilty  of  gross  sins  (Jer.  23 14  2923).  Hence 
judgment  is  to  come  upon  them  (Hos.  45) — in  particular, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  prophetic  gift  (Mic.  36)  and  public 
exposure  (Jer.  513).  p.  v.  §§  20-23. 

In  what  light  are  we  to  regard  these  prophets?  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  them  '  false '  ;   but  we  should 

0,      p     11       rather,    with    Volz,    regard    them    as 

false?  eCaae    '  Pr.°Phets  of  a  narrow  ranSe  of  vision.' 
„  ,,  -   ,      It  is  true,  the  more  favourable  epithet 

of  Hananiah.         , ■      .,'      tU        ,  e  ,.r  j 

implies  that  the  colouring  of  the  de- 
scription of  these  prophets  given  in  the  canonical 
prophetic  books  is  in  some  respects  too  deep.3  No 
one,  however,  who  remembers  how  prone  the  prophetic 
writers  are  to  take  the  darkest  possible  view  of  their 
contemporaries  will  object  to  this  assumption.  We 
are  all  glad  to  admire  and  reverence  Amos,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  others  like  them,  who  have  no  self- 
regarding  thoughts,  and  are  utterly  absorbed  in  the 
great  reality  of  Yahwe,  Israel's  righteous  God.  Still  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  unjust  to  lesser  men 
who,  after  all,  had  a  necessary  function  to  discharge  in 
the  body  politic  (cp  Is.  3i/. ),  and  who  are  under  the 
great  disadvantage  that  there  is  no  account  of  them  and 
of  their  relation  to  their  prophetic  rivals  from  a  friendly 
hand. 

The  most  important  narratives  are  (a)  1  K.  22 1-28, 
and  {b)  Jer.  28. 

(a)  1  K.  22i-28  has  been  referred  to  already  (§§  5, 
23)- 

It  only  remains  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  probably  a 
connection  between  1  K.  22 1-28  and  the  story  (which  in  its 
present  form  appears  to  be  later)  in  1  K.  IS.  The  four  hundred 
prophets  of  Yahwe  mentioned  in  1  K.  22  ft  ff.  seem  parallel  to 
the  four  hundred  [and  fifty]  prophets  of  Baa!  (see  §  7)  in  1  K. 
18  19  22.  In  both  passages  'four  hundred'  (rilND  jms)  seems 
to  the  present  writer  to  be  a  corruption  and  distortion  of '  Arab- 
jerahmeel '  C-wcm'  3*i;,0-  The  redactor  of  1  K.  18  gives  to  the 
antithesis  between  prophets  of  Elijah's  or  Micaiah's  type  and 
the  court  prophets,  who  made  no  distinction  between  Yahwe  and 
the  N.  Arabian  Baal,  a  sharpness  that  was  unknown  in  the  age 
of  Ahab. 

{b)  Even  the  narrative  in  1  K.  22,  however,  cannot 
safely  be  regarded  as  historical  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
striking  passage  in  the  biography  of  Jeremiah  which 
contains  an  account  of  a  'false  prophet'  (<§  Jer.  28 1, 

1  An  obscure  statement  (see  Giesebr.  and  Duhm  ad  toe). 

2  iJoth  9  15  [14]  as  a  whole,  and  words  in  29  10,  are  admitted 
to  he  glosses. 

3  Cp  Matthes,  De  Pseudofirophetismo  Hebrtzo>um ;  Kuenen, 
Religion  of  Israel,  vol.  ii.  :  and  the  histories  of  OT  religion. 
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^ev8oTrpo<p-r}TT)s)  contemporary  with  that  prophet. 
Hananiah,  b.  Azzur,  '  the  prophet,  who  was  of  Gibeon,' 
takes  up  his  station  in  the  temple  (cp  262  2926),  and 
prophesies  the  return  of  Jehoiachin  and  the  exiles,  with 
the  sacred  vessels,  within  two  years.  In  an  ecstasy  (we 
may  suppose)  he  breaks  the  wooden  yoke  which  Jeremiah 
(2/2)  has  on  his  neck,  and  declares  that  so  Yahwe  will 
break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadrezzar  on  the  neck  of  all 
nations.  Jeremiah  meets  his  opponent  with  a  calm 
appeal  to  facts  ;  former  prophets  have  had  a  message 
of  woe ;  let  the  event  decide  whether  Hananiah's 
message  of  peace  is  genuine.  He  also  predicts  the 
death  of  Hananiah  within  the  year  (see  Jeremiah,  §  2). 
Clearly  this  story  has  upon  the  whole  an  historical 
appearance,  and  we  may  justly  infer  from  it  that 
prophets  like  Hananiah  were  more  nearly  related  than 
Jeremiah  to  the  patriotic  nebi'im  who  co-operated  with 
Saul  in  the  liberation  of  Israel. 1  Hananiah  doubtless 
had  that  predisposition  to  ecstasies  and  visions  which 
was  apparently  one  condition  of  prophecy,  and  his  only 
or  chief  fault  was  that  he  had  not  that  sobriety  of 
judgment  which  no  ndbi  of  the  old  school  could  have 
had,  and  consequently  confirmed  the  people  in  their 
futile  expectation  of  success  for  the  anti-Chaldrean  coa- 
lition which  was  (perhaps)  at  that  time  being  planned 
(273). 2  Certainly  he  was  under  an  illusion  ;  but  so  too 
was  Habakkuk,  whose  prophecy  ( Hab.  1  f. )  '  expected 
from  the  Chaldseans  freedom  and  prosperity  for  Judah' 
(Habakkuk,  §  6),  and  so  too,  according  to  most 
critics,  was  Nahum  (cp  §  39).  Nor  does  Hananiah 
show  any  trace  of  that  vindictiveness  which  we  find  in 
Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (cp  §  39/". )  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  prophetic  canon,  notably  in  the  prophecies  against 
the  nations  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  46-51). 3 

In  fact  Hananiah  and  the  other  prophets  of  his  type 
were,  as  Robertson  Smith  puts  it,  '  the  accredited 
exponents  of  the  common  orthodoxy  of  their  day  : — and 
even  of  a  somewhat  progressive  orthodoxy,  for  the 
prophets  who  opposed  Jeremiah  took  their  stand  on  the 
ground  of  Josiah's  reformation.  No  doubt  there 

were  many  conscious  hypocrites  and  impostors  among 
the  professional  prophets,  as  there  always  will  be  among 
the  professional  representatives  of  a  religious  standpoint 
which  is  intrinsically  untenable,  and  yet  has  on  its  side 
the  prestige  of  tradition  and  popular  acceptance.  But 
on  the  whole  the  false  prophets  deserve  that  name,  not 
for  their  conscious  impostures,  but  because  they  were 
content  to  handle  religious  formulas  which  they  had 
learned  by  rote  as  if  they  were  intuitive  principles,  the 
fruit  of  direct  spiritual  experience,  to  enforce  ^  con- 
ventional morality,  shutting  their  eyes  to  glaring  national 
sins,  after  the  manner  of  professional  orthodoxy,  and  in 
brief  to  treat  the  religious  status  quo  as  if  it  could  be 
accepted  without  question  as  fully  embodying  the 
unchanging  principles  of  all  religion.  The  popular 
faith  was  full  of  heathenish  superstition  strangely 
blended  with  the  higher  ideas  which  were  the  inheritance 
left  to  Israel  by  men  like  Moses  and  Elijah  ;  but  the 
common  prophets  accepted  all  alike,  and  combined 
heathen  arts  of  divination  and  practices  of  mere  physical 
enthusiasm  with  a  not  altogether  insincere  pretension 
that  through  their  professional  oracles  the  ideal  was 
being  maintained  of  a  continuous  divine  guidance  of 
the  people  of  Yahwe. ' 

One   debt   to   the    'narrow    prophets,'    not  only  the 

1  Note  that  in  Jer.  2926,  Shemaiah  assumes  the  probability 
that  the  prophet  will  act  like  a  madman  (yjpc  il  KUno)- 

2  This  is  the  generally  accepted  view,  hut  i.s  nevertheless 
open  to  doubt.  From  2  K.  24  2  it  would  seem  that  the  Edomites 
(Arammites  ?)  and  the  other  nations  were  by  no  means  friendly 
to  Judah,  and  the  passage  probably  means  that  they  ravaged 
Judah  with  the  encouragement  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  In  Jer.  27  3 
'Edom'  and  'Ammon'  both  probably  represent  'Aram'  or 
'  Jerahmeel,'  and  '  Moab,'  'Tyre,' and  '  Zidon  '  represent  (in  the 
consonantal  text)  Missur — i.e.,  the  N.  Arabian  Musri.  The 
only  power  on  which  Judah  can  be  shown  to  have  relied  was 
Egypt  (under  Hophra). 

3  See  Jeremiah  [Book],  §  12  (Schwally's  criticism). 
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later  prophecy,  but  also  the  Christian  church  itself  has 
Mft.  Messianic  l"^..,^!1*.?.  ™lll  ™ 


idea. 


'  in  the  circles  of  the  lower  prophets  that 
the  idea  and  the  hope  known  to  us  as 
the  Messianic  took  its  rise.  The  characteristic  of  such 
prophets  was  their  fanatical  patriotism  ;  the  Messiah, 
who  is  predominantly  a  political  figure,  belongs  to  the 
same  circle  of  ideas  as  the  '  Day  of  Yah  we '  which  the 
prophets  took  up  from  the  people,  giving  it  a  new 
significance.  The  '  Day  of  Yahwe '  and  the  Messiah 
are  both,  if  this  view  is  correct,  derived  from  the 
prophets  who  had  the  ear  and  expressed  the  hopes  of 
the  people.  This  view  is  quite  independent  of  the 
theory  (in  itself  extremely  probable)  that  the  Messianic 
expectation  was  not  taken  up  by  the  prophets  till  after 
the  time  of  Ezekiel  (see  §  43).  Even  if  the  higher 
Messianic  idea  goes  back  to  Isaiah,  it  forms  no  part 
of  the  genuine  prophetic  conceptions,  and  is,  strictly, 
inconsistent  with  the  sole  sovereignty  of  Yahwe.1  On 
the  Messianic  idea  in  the  later  writers,  see  further  §  43, 
and  cp  Messiah. 

Jeremiah,   according  to  his   biographer,   expresses  a 

pious  wish  that  Hananiah's  roseate  prophecy  might  be 

__   „  fulfilled,  but  declines  to  recognise  him 

*  lfii™     *    *    as  a  true  prophet  till  his  oracle  of  peace 
lulnlment  of     .    ,,,        u  >c  j  u   ,l  :/T 

.      .  shall  have  been  verified  by  the  event  ( Jer. 

*  *  '  2869).  The  narrative  can  hardly  be 
accurate  in  this  point,  for  the  context  states  that  Jere- 
miah was  confident  that  Yahwe's  real  purpose  was  very 
different  from  what  Hananiah  supposed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  a  current  axiom  that  '  when  a  prophet 
speaks  in  the  name  of  Yahwe,  if  the  thing  follow  not, 
nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  Yahwe  has 
not  spoken  ;  the  prophet  has  spoken  it  presumptuously  ' 
(Dt.  I822).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  also  said  by 
accredited  teachers  that  even  if  a  prophet  or  a  dreamer 
should  arise,  and  appoint  ^  sign  or  wonder,  and  the 
sign  or  wonder  should  come  to  pass,  Israel  was  not  to 
be  led  away  to  worship  other  gods,  for,  though  Yahwe 
had  caused  the  sign  or  wonder  to  come  to  pass,  he  did 
it  to  see  whether  Israel's  heart  was  firmly  fixed  on  its 
God  (Dt.  13i-3  [2-4]).  Certainly  it  is  evident  that  the 
prophets  of  the  seventh  century  did  not  attach  great 
importance  to  the  exact  fulfilment  of  their  predictions  ; 
otherwise  they  or  their  disciples  would  not  have  per- 
petuated these  predictions  by  committing  them  to 
writing.  Kuenen  2  has  written  an  elaborate  monograph 
dealing,  among  other  points,  with  the  fulfilment  of  OT 
predictions.  The  work,  however,  needs  to  be  done  over 
again  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  more  mature  textual 
criticism  and  exegesis.  Meanwhile  we  may  content 
ourselves  with  the  general  opinion  thus  expressed  by 
Rudolf  Smend  {A  T Rel.-gesch.W  188)  :— 

'When  we  inquire  about  the  fulfilment  of  their  vision  of  the 
future,  we  must  of  course  leave  the  details  of  prophecy  entirely 
out  of  account.  The  prophets  describe  the  future  with  abun- 
dance of  colour  and  imagery;  but  they  lay  stress  only  on  the 
main  points.  Much  in  the  description  belongs  to  the  rhetorical 
form,  which  may  vary,  not  only  with  different  prophets,  but 
even  with  the  same  prophet.  Nor  is  this  all.  Many  prophecies 
have  remained  unfulfilled,  even  as  regards  their  contents. 
Certainly  their  illuminated  sight  discerned  the  situation,  not 
only  of  Israel  and  Judah,  but  also  of  Egypt  and  other  peoples 
in  relation  to  Assyria  and  Babylon.  But  most  of  the  prophecies 
on  foreign  nations  were  fulfilled,  and  this  is  true  in  still  larger 
measure  of  the  Messianic  prophecies.' 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  however,  one  or  two 
remarks  must  still  be  made.  There  are  some  passages 
in  the  OT  in  which  the  non-fulfilment  of  predictions  is. 
accounted  for  by  a  change  in  the  relation  of  man  to  God. 
It  was  thought  that  by  repentance  the  threatened  judg- 
ment could  be  averted,  and  that  by  disobedience  the 
promised  blessing  could  be  missed  (cp  Jer.  18  7-10  Jon. 
3  4  Joel  2 12/;).  Once,  too,  when  Jeremiah  was  in 
peril  of  capital  punishment  for  having  predicted  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  '  certain  of  the  elders  of  the 

1  Cp  Kraetzsch mar's  review  of  Volz's  '  Die  vorexilische  Jahwe- 
prophetie,"  TLZ  22  (1897)  col.  676/: 

2  De profeteii)  etc.  (1875);  also  in  an  English  version. 
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land'  appealed  to  the  case  of  Micah,  who  had  given  the 
same  prediction,  which,  however,  was  not  fulfilled,  owing 
to  Hezekiah's  repentance  (Jer.  2617-19).  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  hasty  to  follow  conservative  critics  in  the 
exegetical  inference  that  the  threatenings  and  promises 
of  the  prophets  are  to  be  understood  as  conditional. 
There  is  no  evidence,  unless  it  be  in  critically  doubtful 
passages,  that  any  of  the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth 
century  understood  their  threatenings  to  be  conditional, 
and  it  is  better  to  hold  (1)  that  all  predictions  whether  of 
good  or  of  evil  were  categorically  meant,  and  (2)  that 
passages  like  Jer.  187-10  represent  the  reflexions  of  a 
later  age,  not  the  belief  of  a  great  prophet  like  Jeremiah, 
who  certainly  felt  only  too  acutely  that  the  threatened 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  certainly  come  to  pass. 
In  fact,  the  only  parts  of  Jeremiah  which  can  be  con- 
fidentlyset  down  to  thatprophet  are  metrical  in  structure, 
and  I87-10  is  not  metrical.  That  in  I83  5  we  seem  to 
find  Jeremiah  speaking  in  the  first  person,  is  no  adequate 
proof  that  the  passage  is  really  autobiographical. 

The  illusion  under  which  the  prophets,  and  not  only 
the  prophets  but  apparently  also  Jesus  himself,  constantly 
were,  relative  to  the  nearness  of  the  period  of  '  the  end ' 
has  been  sometimes  explained1  by  the  so-called  'per- 
spective '  character  of  prophecy. 

In  a  note  on  Mt.  2429  in  his  Gnomon,  J.  A.  Bengel  thus 
illustrates  the  theory : — '  Prophetia  est  ut  pictura  regionis 
cujuspiam,  quae  in  proximo  tecta  et  calles  et  pontes  notat 
distincte,  procul  valles  et  montes  Iatissime  patentes  in  augustum. 
cog  it.' 

This  assimilation  of  physical  and  spiritual  vision,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  arbitrary  ;  it  is  unnecessary.  When 
the  Second  Isaiah  predicted  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  exile  as  simultaneous  with  the  opening  of  the 
Messianic  period,  the  psychological  cause  is  obvious  ; 
it  was  the  impatient  longing  of  a  much-tried  soul  to  see 
his  people  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  change  and 
chance — an  impatience  which  could  only  have  been 
corrected  by  a  clear  intuition  of  the  truth  of  historical 
development  which  is  one  of  the  more  recent  acquisitions 
of  the  human  mind.  Why  should  we  look  further  for 
an  explanation?  Besides,  the  theory  of  'perspective' 
is  inconsistent  with  the  important  fact  that  events  which 
might  conceivably  happen  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
are  usually  represented  as  the  cause  of  the  great  events 
which  are  eschatologically  to  follow. 

See  Elmslie,  'The  perspective  in  prophecy,'  British  and 
Foreign  Evan.  Review,  April  1872,  pp.  326-347  ;  Giesebrecht, 
Berufsbegabung,  27  f.  ;  SchwartzkopfT,  Die  prophet.  Offen- 
barung,  155-158;  and  cp  Eschatology,  §  84,  i.  ;  B.  Weiss, 
Leben  Jesu,  2307. 

It  was  a  tragic  fate  that  Jeremiah,  the  gentlest  and 
most  retiring  of  men,   should  have  had  to  repeat  the 
_  .  ,     old  prophetic  sentence  upon  the  guilty 

'  city  Jerusalem.  It  was  needful,  however  ; 
for  certain  sides  of  the  teaching  of  Deuteronomy  had  so 
beguiled  even  the  best  of  the  citizens  that  they  for  the 
most  part  firmly  believed  in  the  safety  of  Jerusalem, 
partly  on  the  ground  that  they  had  upon  the  whole 
(though  the  early  zeal  for  the  law  had  abated)  obeyed 
the  Deuteronomic  prescriptions,  and  partly  because  the 
escape  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  seemed 
to  show  that  temple  and  city  possessed  an  inviolable 
sanctity.  There  was  one  person,  however,  who  in  all 
probability  questioned  the  authority  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  that  was  Jeremiah.  That  he  did  so  from  the  first 
we  cannot  venture  positively  to  assert,  though  it  is 
certainly  striking  that,  when  the  messengers  of  Josiah, 
soek  a  prophetic  counsel  with  regard  to  '  this  book  that 
is  found,'  they  apply,  not  to  Jeremiah,  but  to  a  popular 
prophetess'2  named_  Huldah.  The  whole  tone  of 
Jeremiah's  utterances  is  adverse  to  the  formal  religion  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  in  88  he  even  accuses  the   '  scribes  ' 

1  For  example,  by  Hengstenberg  and  Oehler.  Tholuck's  theory 
{Die  Propheten,bijf.)\s  more  subtle,  but  only  slightly  less 
objectionable  than  the  '  perspective  '  theory. 

a  That  she  was  a  favourite  of  the  people  appears  from  2  K.  22  14 
(see  Huldah). 
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or  '  book-men  '  of  making  divine  law  (ford A)  into  a  lie.1 
Elsewhere  too  (/21-26J  he  represents  Yahwe  as  giving 
Jicense  to  the  people  to  eat  not  only  the  zibdhun  (EV 
sacrifices)  but  even  the  'oloth  (EV  burnt-offerings)  at 
their  sacrificial  feasts  (see  Sacrifice),  which  is  inter- 
preted- as  implying  that  Yahwe  at  the  Exodus  had 
given  no  commandment  at  all  relative  to  sacrifices. 
This  attitude  of  Jeremiah,  though  suggested  by  that  of 
his  predecessors  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah,  was  of 
decisive  importance  for  the  future  religion  of  Israel. 
Jeremiah  was  the  last  great  prophet  of  the  pre-exilic 
period,  and  his  emphatic  assent  to  the  declarations  of 
the  older  prophets  seemed  to  the  nobler  minds  of  later 
generations  like  the  final  verdict  of  Israel's  God.  They 
sought  indeed  to  supplement  and  qualify  his  state- 
ments ;  but  they  did  not  attempt  to  alter  the  traditional 
words  of  his  fragmentary  prophecies.  Accordingly,  mere 
ritualism  had  no  standing-ground  in  the  later  Jewish 
religion. a 

In  spite  of  presentiments  of  a  dark  future  for  Israel, 
Jeremiah  appears  at  first  to  have  had  some  hopes,  and  to 
have  striven  to  persuade  his  people  to  repent  (see  2i-44 
apart  from  later  insertions).  As  time  went  on,  however, 
presentiments  gave  place  to  a  settled  sad  conviction 
that  all  was  lost,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  com- 
plain to  his  God  of  Israel's  impenitence  ;  and  to  assert 
over  and  over  again  to  his  people  the  imminence  of 
judgment.  Not  even  a  minority  could  be  excepted  from 
the  general  condemnation  of  the  sinful  people  ;4  not  a 
single  truth-loving  man  could  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  Jerusalem  (5i,  cp  86  10  13  ;  also  627-30  92#  [i£]). 
From  this  painful,  Cassandra-like  role,  Jeremiah  never 
withdrew.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  worthy  of  this 
noble  prophet  (a  true  patriot,  in  spite  of  Renan's 
adverse  opinion)  to  have  advised  Jehoiachin's  com- 
panions to  make  themselves  at  home  in  the  land  of 
exile,  and  to  cleave  to  Yahwe  by  prayer ;  but  the 
central  statement  of  chap.  ii9  that  the  Babylonian  op- 
pression shall  last  only  for  a  time  (seventy  years)  is  cer- 
tainly unauthentic,  and  it  is  not  much  more  probable 
that  the  ill-written  narrative  in  chap.  ^4,  in  which 
restoration  is  promised  to  the  fellow-exiles  of  Jehoiachin 
contains  a  kernel  of  tradition.  Shall  we  say  that 
Jeremiah's  eyes  were  too  much  dimmed  by  tears  to 
look  into  the  distant  future  ?  It  would  be  a  worthier 
supposition  that,  having  broken  with  the  idea  of  sacred 
localities,  he  bade  the  Jewish  exiles — as  many  of  them 
as  were  capable  of  repentance  under  the  stern  discipline 
of  exile — live  the  lives  which  befitted  worshippers  of 
Yahwe  on  a  foreign  soil.  At  the  same  time,  since  this 
is  not  suggested  in  any  of  the  undoubted  writings  of 
Jeremiah  (which  are  all  poetic  in  form),  we  cannot 
regard  it  as  more  than  a  pleasing  conjecture. 

The  so-called  'Scythian  prophecies'  in  chaps.  4-6  8  10  12  refer 
most  probably,  not  to  the  Scythians  (an  opinion  which  has 
almost  become  traditional  among  commentators),  but  to  the  N. 
Arabians,  who  had  already  made  repeated  incursions  into  Judah, 
and,  from  Jehoiakim's  time,  became  foes  not  less  dreaded  than 
the  Babylonians,  under  whose  sanction  indeed  they  appear  to 
have  conducted  their  operations.    This  has  an  important  bearing 

1  See  Jeremiah,  §  4.  Jer.ll  1-14  has  led  many  (e.g.,  Dahler 
and,  formerly,  the  present  writer)  to  suppose  that  for  a  time 
Jeremiah  was  a  preacher  of  obedience  to  the  Deuteronomic  law. 
The  phraseology  is  certainly  not  characteristic  of  Jeremiah,  and 
it  is  only  a  natural  caution,  which,  after  recent  criticism  of 
Isaiah,  no  longer  appears  justifiable,  that  has  hindered  critics 
from  recognising  the  hand  of  a  post-exilic  supplementer.  Note 
how  badly  the  material  of  228  (certainly  Jeremiah's  work)  is 
utilised  in  11  i-z/i  The  credit  of  the  rectification  belongs  to 
Duhm. 

-  Whether  by  Jeremiah  or  by  a  supplementer,  is  uncertain 
(see  Duhm). 

3  Next  to  Pss.406[7l,  and  50i4/  23,  51 16  f.  [17/]  we  may 
refer  to  Mic.  C>6-8,  a  passage  which  excited  the  ungrudging  ad- 
miration or  Huxley  (Essays).  Note,  however,  thedoubtfulness 
of  the  closing  words  (Micah  [Rook],  §  4). 

4  Jer.  026  which  contains  the  strange  statement,  '  For  among 
my  people  are  found  wicked  men,'  belongs  to  a  passage  (r>  18-31) 
which,  as  Duhm  (rompleting  the  observations  of  Stade  and 
others)  has  seen,  belongs  to  a  late  insertion.  The  writer  is  less 
pessimistic  than  Jeremiah,  and  divides  the  people  into  a  good 
and  a  bad  half. 
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on  the  strange  prophecy  against  Gog(?)  in  E/ek.  38-39  (see  below, 
§27).  ,.        , 

Jeremiah  is  a  much  more  attractive  personality  than 

Ezekiel.      Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  prophecy  is 

...    more  fascinating    than  his  transparently 

27.  EzeKiel.  verac;ous  references  to  his  intercourse  with 
his  God  (cp  Name,  §  4)  ;  the  record  of  his  agonising 
mental  experiences  makes  us  all  the  more  admire  him  for 
his  ultimate  self-subordination  to  the  will  of  Yahwe,  and 
his  unhesitating  acceptance  of  a  perilous  responsibility. 
Ezekiel,  however,  is  in  some  respects  more  interesting  to 
the  historian,  because  endowed  with  more  originality, 
not  indeed  as  a  prophet,  but  as  «  thinker,  Little  did 
Jeremiah  know  what  a  gifted  man  there  was  in  a  priestly 
family  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  true,  Ezekiel  had  been  deeply 
impressed  by  Deuteronomy,  with  which  (in  its  original 
form,  which  no  effort  of  criticism  can  exactly  reproduce) 
Jeremiah  did  not  sympathise,  and  in  order  to  understand 
Ezekiel,  we  must  place  ourselves  at  the  Deuteronomic 
point  of  view.  His  conception  of  religion  as  a  church- 
system,1  and  of  piety  as  consisting  in  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  precepts  and  ordinances,  is  largely  influenced 
by  the  new  Covenant  Book.  Little  need  be  said  here 
of  the  first  part  of  Ezekiel's  ministry.  As  he  was  an 
exile,  it  was  only  to  a  portion  of  the  nation  that  he  could 
address  himself,  for  he  belonged  to  the  first  captivity — 
that  of  Jehoiachin.  But  he  certainly  considered  this 
fragment  of  Israel  to  be  representative  of  the  whole 
people,  and  himself  to  be  Israel's  prophet.  For  six 
years  and  a  half  he  proclaimed  the  imminence  of  the 
ruin  of  Judah,  as  the  consequence  of  the  incorrigible 
wickedness  of  the  people.  Then  (587-586)  came  the 
fatal  blow — expected  by  none  but  himself.  This  not 
only  raised  Ezekiel  as  a  prophet  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow-exiles,  who  now  became  eager  for  the  word  of 
Yahwe  (33 30),  but  also  changed  Ezekiel  himself  from  a 
*  censor'  (326,  n'TiD  &>'«,  EV  a  reprover)  into  a  '  watch- 
man '  (3372),  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  pastor,  devoting 
himself  to  the  task  of  preparing  suitable  individuals  to 
become  partakers  of  the  great  future  which  he  con- 
fidently predicted  for  Yahwe's  true  people.  It  was  for 
them  that  he  used  his  abundant  knowledge  of  ritual  and 
of  sacred  architecture  ;  for  them  (not  for  all  who  heard 
him,  3830-33)  that  he  uttered  predictions  of  judgment 
on  the  foes  of  Israel ;  for  them  (but  not  only  for  them) 
that  he  delivered  wonderful  discourses  on  that  funda- 
mental principle  of  individual  responsibility  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  his  chief  claims  to  the  possession  of 
originality  (18  33 1-29).  Eschatology,  too,  became  pro- 
minent in  his  thoughts — naturally  enough,  for  the  wait- 
ing-time was  to  be  so  short,  that  the  '  last  things ' 
became  to  him  virtually  the  things  of  to-morrow  ;  forty 
years,  no  more,  was  to  be  the  duration  of  the  exile  (46); 
when  these  were  over,  woe  to  the  wicked,  both  in  Israel 
and  among  the  'nations,'  and  joy  for  the  righteous! 
Though  much  of  Ezekiel's  later  activity  does  not  concern 
our  present  subject  {see  Law  Literature,  §§  14,  23/ ), 
it  is  right  to  allude  to  it  even  here  because  it  suggests 
how  continuous  the  religious  progress  of  Israel  was,  in 
that  the  same  man  was  at  once  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
the  first  of  the  great  theological  thinkers,  and  at  any 
rate  the  most  influential  of  the  later  students  of  law  and 
ritual. 

It  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  Ezekiel, 
together  with  Jehoiachin  and  his  other  fellow- exiles, 
resided  in  Babylonia.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
certain.  We  have  seen  elsewhere  (see  Obadiah  [Book], 
§  7)  that  N.  Arabian  peoples  probably  joined  the 
Babylonians  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  and  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  Jewish  captives  were  carried  into 
X.  Arabia.  Some  of  the  phenomena  which  are  most 
favourable  to  this  view  are  to  be  found  in  Ezekiel  which 
like  other  prophetic  writings,  has  been  much  edited,  and 

1  See  Bertholetj  Die  Verfassungsentwurf  des  Hesckiel  h%o6) 

2  3  l6.Zi,  in  which  the  same  term  occurs,  is  evidently  a  later 
insertion. 
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in  its  present  form,  seems  often  to  misrepresent  the 
meaning  of  the  prophet.  '  The  river  Chebar '  should 
probably  be  '  the  river  of  Jerahmeel, '  and  '  Tel-abib  ' 
[f. v.]  'Tel-arab'  (mound  of  Arabia)  or,  as  the  Hebrew 
text  underlying  ©  may  have  said,  Tel-Jerahmeel  (mound 

Some  passages  in  the  book  are  transformed,  not  without  gain 
to  the  sense,  by  similar  emendations,  notably  chap.  28,  which  has 
been  wrongly  supposed  to  have  been  directly  influenced  by  a 
Babylonian  myth  ;  for  this  indeed,  if  Ezekiel  had  really  resided 
in  Babylonia,  there  would  have  been  ample  opportunity  (s<ju 
Paradise),  but  that  is  just  the  point  which  is  in  dispute.  The 
description  of  the  cherubs  in  Ezek.  1  has  also  been  supposed  to 
show  the  direct  influence  of  Babylonia.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  the  influence  of  Babylonia  on  the  Judah  of  the  later  regal 
period  was  strong  enough  to  have  produced  the  imaginative 
description  in  Ezek,  1,  even  if  the  writer  had  never  left  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  whirlwind  which  brought  the  cloud -enfolded 
chariot  of  Yahwe  came  (according  to  an  extremely  probable 
view)  from  Zaphon — /.*.'.,  the  district  in  the  Negeb  which  con- 
tained '  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God.'  In  another  vision  (17  4)  we 
hear  of  a  great  eagle  which  came  to  Lebanon  and  '  cropped  off 
the  topmost  of  the  young  twigs'  of  the  cedar,  and  'carried  it 
into  the  land  of  Kenaz  (JJp,  as  often,  for  JVJ3),  and  set  it  in  the 
city  of  Jerahmeel  (SxDfTV,  as  elsewhere,  for  D^DlV  The 
strongest  evidence,  however,  in  favour  of  a  Jerahmeelite  or 
N.  Arabian  background  is  in  chaps.  38./I,  where  'Gog'  and 
•  Magog  '  should  everywhere  be  '  Jerahmeel.'  The  N.  Arabian 
foe  became  the  symbol  of  the  last  and  most  terrible  enemy  of 
Israel  whom  Yah  we  would  destroy.1  Ezekiel  even  gives  us  the 
means  of  proving  the  correctness  of  our  view  by  referring  (38  17 
39  8)  to  older  prophecies  of  this  last  hostile  irruption  ;  he  means, 
no  doubt,  Zeph.  1  14.^  Jer.  4-0  S  10  12  (parts),  which  are  often 
supposed  to  refer  (apart  from  later  modifications)  to  an  appre- 
hended irruption  of  the  Scythians  [#.v.]f  but  which  may  be 
referred  with  more  probability  to  the  dangerous  N.  Arabian 
neighbours  of  Judah. 

With  a  N.  Arabian  background,  many  parts  of  Ezekiel 
assume  a  different  aspect.2  It  is  no  easy  task,  however,  to  undo 
the  skilful  work  of  the  ancient  editor  who  produced  the  present 
text,  and  who  succeeded,  not  indeed  in  infusing  a  large  Baby- 
lonian element,  but  at  least  in  well  disguising  the  many  striking 
references  to  Missur,  Jerahmeel,  Geshur,  and  Saphon. 

Another  exilic  writing,  which  in  a  secondaFy  sense  may  be 
called  prophetic — viz.,  Is.  40-55,  also  (according  to  the  present 
writer's  latest  criticism)  has  a  N.  Arabian  background.  Its 
author  being  unknown,  however,  we  must  reserve  what  we  have 
to  say  concerning  it  for  a  later  section  (§  43). 

The  consciousness  of  the  decline  of  prophetic  inspira- 
tion is  equally  manifest  in  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (1-8). 

.  .  ,  Hence  probably  their  repeated  assurances 
'  V*  that  their  word  is  the  word  of  Yahwe. 
.  .  Zechariah's  respectful  references  to  the 
prop  e  s.  .former  prophets'  {l^jf.  77").  and  his 
mention  of  an  angelic  interpreter  of  his  visions  {cp 
Ezek.  4O3)  point  in  the  same  direction — i.e. ,  they  show 
that  the  successors  of  the  old  prophets  are  rarely  re- 
membered by  name  because  they  have  no  public  sphere 
of  activity,  in  other  words  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
prophets  at  all  ;  in  fact,  they  pass  into  the  number  of 
literary  persons,  whose  work  was  always  either  anony- 
mous or  pseudonymous.  It  is  true  that  in  the  memoir 
of  Nehemiah  (610-14)  we  meet  with  prophets  exercising 
public  functions,  of  whom  two  are  mentioned  by  name, 
one  a  man  (Shemaiah),  the  other  a  woman  (Noadiah). 
These  prophets,  however,  were  morally  unworthy  of 
this  venerable  official  title,  and  seem  to  have  been  akin 
to  the  '  false '  prophets  and  prophetesses  described  by 

1  See  Gog,  n.  4,  col.  1747  _/I,  where  for  nijc  (Migdon)  read 
7KDrlT  (Jerahmeel).  The  correction  was  impossible  till  the 
key  to  a  large  section  of  the  historic  and  prophetic  literature 
had  been  found.  The  enigmatical  CNT  (382)  should  be  "HCN 
(Asshur— i.e.,  Geshur),  "t'C  should  be  Dtf'3  (Cusham);  and  ^3H 
is  probably  not  an  insertion  from  Gen.  IO2  (AIT),  but  a  N. 
Arabian  ethnic  (cp  Bethul?).  On  the  mysterious  'TlD^n  in 
Joel  2  20  (a  synonym  for  '  Gog  ')  see  §  44. 

2  This  chiefly  refers  to  chapters  in  which  names  of  countries 
or  peoples  occur.  But  it  is  probable  that  fuller  knowledge 
would  reveal  other  passages  affected  by  the  N.  Arabian  place  of 
exile.  Soothsaying  (as  the  story  of  Balaam  and  the  true  text  of 
Is.  26  [see  Crit.  Bib.\  show)  was  specially  cultivated  in  N. 
Arabia,  and  sacrifices  of  children  were  very  possibly  still 
practised  there,  as  in  the  time  represented  by  the  story  of  the 
attempted-  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (see  Moriah,  and  cp  Moses,  §  8). 
This  may  throw  fresh  light  on  the  denunciation  of  diviners  in 
chap.  13,  and  on  the  references  to  the  sacrifices  of  children 
among  Ezekiel's  fellow-exiles  in  20  31. 
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Ezekiel  (chap.  13  22  28).  We  even  find,  in  a  part  of  the 
late  appendix  to  Zechariah  (132-6),  the  anticipation  of 
the  extinction  of  prophecy,  on  the  ground  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  spirit  of  uncleanness — i.e.,  of  heathenism. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  unknown  writer  did  not 
regard  his  own  and  similar  writings  as  'prophetic' 
We  may  also  refer  to  Ps.  74  9,  '  there  is  no  more  any 
prophet '  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  words  are  prob- 
ably i  gloss  on  the  doubtful  word  jnr,  '  one  that 
knows '),  for  it  suggests  the  belief  of  the  scribes  that  in 
great  crises,  when  prophetic  counsel  might  have  been 
looked  for,  no  one  with  prophetic  gifts  came  forward 
in  public  (sec  col.  2207).  It  was  a  very  poor  substitute 
for  these  gifts  that  some  persons  [e.g.,  John  Hyrcanus1) 
were  believed  to  be  in  communication  with  the  heavenly 
world  by  means  of  suddenly  heard  oracular  voices  called 
Bath-kol  ('daughter* — i.e.,  echo,  'of  the  Voice'),  a 
parallel  to  which  in  Arabian  superstition  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Wellhausen. 2 

The  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  post-exilic  prophets 
are  unnamed  are  Malachi,  Joel,  and  Obadiah.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  we  can  trust  the  tradition. 

(a)  As  to  the  name  (or  title)  'ijnSd,  '  Malachi,'  it  was 
probably  taken  from  Mai.  3 1  by  the  redactor  of  the 
Twelve  Prophets,  who  is  also  apparently  the  author  of 
the  superscriptions  in  Zech.  9i  12 1.  If  so,  '^nSd  in  the 
heading  (Mai.  1 1)  should  not  be  reproduced  as  '  Malachi,' 
but  rendered  '  my  messenger. '  3  Even  if  (as  the  present 
writer  has  suggested)  'sn^d,  both  in  Mai.  3i  and  in  the 
heading,  should  be  corrected  into  Snd'D  (Michael)  this 
would  not  involve  the  assumption  that  the  name  of  the 
prophetic  writer  was  Michael,  for  'Michael'  in  3i 
would  plainly  refer  to  the  angelic  patron  of  the  people 
of  Israel  (Dan.  10 13  21  12 1). 

(b)  As  to  '  Joel  the  son  of  Pethuel,'  the  probability  is 
that  the  name  was  prefixed  by  the  redactor  out  of  his 
own  head.  It  is  likely  enough  that  in  some  late  historical 
midrash  mention  was  made  of  ^  prophet  bearing  this 
name. 

'  Son  of  Bethuel '  (so  we  should  probably  read  with  ©)  may 
very  well  mean  'inhabitant  of  (the  southern)  Bethel,'  which  we 
conjecture  to  have  been  a  place  and  district  in  the  Negeb, 
famous  in  the  history  of  religion  (cp  Tubal  in  Ezek.  38  2;  see 
col.  3881,  n.).  The  Negeb  in  the  regal  period  was,  according  to 
our  theory,  the  nursery  of  prophets  of  Yahwe  ;  in  the  (pre-Macca- 
basan)  post-exilic  period,  however,  no  Judahite  prophetic  writer 
would  have  been  called  'son  of  Bethuel,'  because  the  Negeb 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Edomites. 

(c)  As  to  '  Obadiah'  (may),  which  is  most  probably 
a  post-exilic  modification  of  some  ethnic,  perhaps  'Arab! 
('my.  Arabian),  this  name,  too,  is  most  probably 
fictitious;  2  Ch.  177  shows  that  it  would  naturally 
suggest  itself  as  a  companion  to  Joel  (=  Jerahmeel  ?4), 
Jonah  (  =  Jehonathan?5),  and  Micah  (  =  Michaiah). 

Most  probably,  therefore,  Zechariah  may  be  regarded 
as  the  last  prophet  of  the  school  of  Amos,  Hosea,  and 
Isaiah,  and  though  he  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  that 
great  school,  and  hardly  enables  us  to  divine  what  a 
wonderful  elevation  or  transformation  of  nature  could 
result  from  the  prophetic  call,  we  look  upon  him  with 
reverence  as  the  latest  representative  of  the  '  goodly 
company.  Henceforth  it  was  upon  the  enemies  of 
Yahwe's  people  that  judgment  was  to  be  denounced  ; 
for  Israel  itself  the  gentle  comforter,  the  earnest  ex- 
horter,  the  wise  teacher,  the  unveiler  of  times  and 
seasons,  not  the  lion-like  announcer  of  Israel's  certain 
destruction,  was  the  minister  of  God  whom  the  com- 

1  See  OPs.  p.  39,  note  kk. 

2  This  may  be  thought  to  illustrate  Mt.Si7  Jn.  1228/;  if  so, 
it  is  the  highest  glorification  of  folk-lore.     The  passage  from  Jn. 
maybe  quoted.     'Then  came  there  a  voice  from  heaven.  . 
The  people  therefore  that  stood  by  and  heart  it,  said  that  it 
thundered  :  others  said,  An  angel  spake  to  him.' 

3  Clem.  Alex,  mentions  '  Malachi '  as  6  iv  tois  SuiSetca  ayye\os 
(ed.  Dindorf,  29922  KM24IO52  IIO15). 

4  '  Ben-hail  'in  2  Ch.  17  7  no  doubt  comes  from    Benjerahmeel. 

5  Jehonathan  is  probably  a  modification  of  Nethaniah,  which 
like  Nethaneel  {q.v.)  ultimatelycomes  from  the  ethnic  Ethani 
(pointing  to  the  Negeb).    Cp  §  4. 
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munity  required.  And  so,  when  for  a  little  while,  just 
before  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  John  the  Baptist 
29  John  the  ^'v^    Preached    in     the    wilderness    of 

Rantist  Judaea,  he  combined  with  his  threatening 
"  "  comfort.  The  old  prophetic  writings  had 
before  his  time  been  supplemented,  and  the  supple- 
mented had  introduced  into  them  bright  pictures  of  the 
Messianic  king.  But  whereas  the  supplemented  were 
writers  merely,  John  was  a  forceful  personality  of  the 
type  of  Elijah.  To  many  of  his  contemporaries,  there- 
fore, he  appeared  like  one  of  the  old  prophets  come 
back  ;  and  to  us,  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  *  that,  according  to  one  form  of  the  Gospel 
tradition,  the  father  of  John  was  '  a  certain  priest  named 
Zacharias'  (Lk.  I5).  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the 
message  of  the  Baptist  was  deeply  modified  by  the 
parallel  announcement  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
In  fact,  between  the  prophet  Zechariah,  and  John  the 
son  of  Zacharias,  comes  the  development  of  apocalyptic, 
a  specimen  of  which  has  even  been  tacked  on  to  the 
Book  of  Zechariah  (see  Eschatology,  §  46).  It  is  a 
truly  wonderful  development,  with  a  style,  principles, 
and  method  which  are  all  its  own,  and  which  have  been 
dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Apocalyptic  Literature). 

That  John  the  Baptist  or  any  contemporary  enthusiast 
founded  a  school  of  prophets,  cannot  be  shown.  It 
is,  therefore,  all  the  more  surprising,  as  long  as  we 
regard  all  the  sayings  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
as  authentic  words  of  Jesus,  that  he  should  have 
warned  his  hearers  against  'false  prophets,'  and 
announced  their  miserable  fate  (Mt.  71519,  cp  24n). 
If,  however,  we  admit  that  the  discourses  ascribed 
to  the  great  teacher  were  adapted  (as  the  early 
Hebrew  prophecies  were  adapted)  to  a  later  age  by 
the  insertion  of  sayings  not  really  uttered  by  the 
principal  speaker,  we  shall  see  that  later  Christian 
circumstances  both  may  and  must  be  referred  to.  That 
there  were  '  prophets '  in  the  early  Christian  com- 
munities is,  indeed,  a  well-known  fact  (see,  e.g. ,  Acts 
13i  Rom.  126  1  Corl228  \ii  ff.  Eph.  2jo  35  4n  Rev. 
I82024).  It  remains  to  illustrate  and  explain  this 
phenomenon  from  the  now  famous  though  but  recently 
recovered  treatise  called  the  Didacht,  or  '  Teaching  of 
the   Apostles.'  T.  K.  c.  (§§  24-29). 

B.  Christian  Prophets. 

The  ultimate  triumph  in  the  primitive  church  of  the 

ministry  of  office,  over  what  we  may  call  the  ministry  of 

30   ProDhets  entnusiasm>   nas  made  it  difficult  for  us 

in  the        to  rea''se  tnat  tnere  ever  w^s  a  time  when 

«,j  ,  1  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  were 
not  the  prominent  figures  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical community.  It  has  been  the  recovery  of  the 
Didacht,  or  '  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,'  which  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  opening  our  eyes  to  a  different 
state  of  things  ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  this 
book  has  lain  for  us  in  the  fact  that  it  has  enabled  us  to 
recognise  in  other  early  Christian  documents  parallels, 
more  or  less  close,  to  those  very  features  which  at  first 
sight  strike  us  as  most  strange  in  the  Christian  society 
which  it  describes.  Accordingly,  we  shall  bring  to- 
gether some  of  the  later  notices  of  the  prophetic  office, 
before  considering  the  references  which  are  made  to  it 
in  the  NT. 

The  chief  figures  in  the  church  in  the  locality  pictured 
for  us  in  the  Didache  are  not  bishops  and  deacons,  who 
are  only  mentioned  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  but 
apostles  and  prophets.  The  apostles  are  missionaries, 
who  travel  continually,  and  do  not  settle  down  in  any 
Christian  community  ;  their  gift  is  for  the  world  outside. 
The  gift  of  the  prophets,  however,  is  for  the  church  itself, 
and  they  may  travel  or  settle,  as  they  choose  (chap.  13). 
Their  function  is  that  of  speaking  '  in  the  Spirit ' — i.e. , 
under  the  influence  of  an  immediate  inspiration,  declaring 

1  To  make  the  coincidence  complete,  John's  father  should  have 
belonged  to  the  '  course '  of  Iddo  (cp  Neh.  12  4  16)  not  of  Abijah. 
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the  will  of  God  in  the  Christian  assembly.  Especially  at 
the  Eucharist  the  prophet's  gift  comes  into  play  :  he  is 
free  from  restriction  to  the  otherwise  prescribed  formulae, 
and  may  '  give  thanks  as  he  chooses '  (chap.  10).  This 
seems  to  imply  that  if  a  prophet  were  present  he  would 
supersede  all  others  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

The  regard  in  which  prophets  are  to  be  held  demands, 
first,  that  their  utterances  and  actions,  however  strange, 
are  to  be  above  criticism — to  oppose  them  is  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  (chap.  11).  Secondly,  that  they 
are  to  be  well  provided  for,  and  to  receive  first-fruits  of 
every  kind  ;  '  for  they  are  your  high  priests  '  (chap.  13). 
It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  prophet  has  no  superior  in 
the  community  in  which  he  resides. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  Prophetic  Order  at  its  greatest 
height  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  we  already  have 
indications  of  the  dangers  which  beset  it  as  an  institution. 

(a)  There  are  counterfeit  prophets,  who  must  be 
guarded  against.  Certain  simple  rules  for  discrimination 
are  laid  down. 

(i)  There  are  prophets,  apparently  genuine,  whose 
actions  challenge  the  gravest  suspicion  ;  but  they  may 
not  be  judged  by  men  ;  they  are  to  be  left  to  the  divine 
judgment.  In  this,  reference  is  probably  made  to 
immoral  acts  defended  as  typical  of  the  union  between 
Christ  and  his  church,  and  further  justified  as  parallel  to 
certain  symbolic  acts  of  the  OT  prophets. 

(c)  Prophecy  has  been  already  abused  by  the  covetous- 
ness  of  prophets,  who  have  demanded  food  or  money 
when  speaking  under  the  prophetic  influence. 

(d)  Yet  more  important  is  it  to  observe  the  struggle 
which  is  beginning  between  prophecy,  as  an  institution, 
and  the  local  administrative  order.  '  Appoint  for  your- 
selves,' we  read,  'bishops  and  deacons  worthy  of  the 
Lord'  (chap.  15).  These  are  'not  to  be  despised,'  as 
probably  they  often  were  by  those  who  esteemed  the 
prophetic  enthusiasm  as  the  supreme  authority.  Pro- 
phets are  clearly  not  numerous  ;  a  local  church  may  be 
without  any  prophet  at  all.  The  advent  of  a  prophet 
to  such  a  church  would  throw  the  local  ministry  at  once 
into  the  shade.  Yet,  after  all,  those  functions  of  the 
prophet  which  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
church  could  be  sufficiently  discharged  by  the  local 
officers,  the  bishops  and  deacons  :  '  for  they  also 
minister  to  you  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  and 
teachers.'  Here  we  see  the  elements  of  a  rivalry, 
insignificant  at  first,  but  destined  to  overthrow  the 
prophetic  institution.  Time  was  too  strong  for  the 
extemporaneous  and  enthusiastic,  and  was  all  on  the 
side  of  the  regular  and  permanent  authority.  The 
bishops  and  deacons,  still  waiting  in  the  background, 
plainly  have  the  future  before  them. 

Besides  these  dangers  to  which  prophecy  as  an 
institution  was  exposed,  there  was  another  and  a  very 
31  In'SheDherd  different  one,  of  which  we  find  indica- 

of  Hennas  '  tions  in  the  '  Shepherd  °f  Hermas. ' 
In  turning  from  the  Didache  to  the 
Shepherd  we  pass  from  E.  to  W.  We  are  no  longer 
among  a  scattered  population,  with  its  churches  here 
and  there,  visited  by  eminent  strangers  with  prophetic 
gifts.  We  are  in  the  great  city  of  Rome,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  are  wholly  different.  We  are,  more- 
over, amid  heathen  surroundings,  at  a  time  when  the  little 
of  earnest  religion  that  survives  gathers  round  magicians 
and  diviners.      Here  prophecy  has  other  perils. 

The  date  of  the  Shepherd  is  much  disputed.  The 
book  is  permeated  with  the  language  of  '  The  Two 
Ways,'  if  not  of  the  entire  Didache.  If  it  is  to  be 
placed  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it 
must  be  purposely  archaic  in  form,  and  intended  to  be 
regarded  as  an  earlier  production.  In  this  case  the 
picture  of  the  true  and  the  false  prophet  may  be  in  part 
a  fancy  portraiture  ;  we  have  little  or  nothing  besides  to 
make  us  suppose  that  there  ever  was  an  order  of  pro- 
phets in  the  Roman  church. 

Hermas  is  shown  a  vision  of  the  false  prophet 
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[Mand.  11).  His  powers  are  not  unreal,  but  diabolic  ; 
his  practices  are  those  of  heathen  mantic  prophecy. 
He  gives  answers  privately  to  those  who  consult  him  ; 
he  is  dumb  in  the  assembly  of  believers.  The 
true  prophet  speaks  only  in  the  Christian  congregation  ; 
the  false  prophet  prophesies  in  a  corner  for  reward. 

No  doubt  there  was  something  of  this  mantic  pro- 
phecy within  the  Christian  church.  Simon  Magus,  and 
the  legends  that  cluster  round  his  name,  are  a  proof  of 
it.  Moreover  the  accusation  of  magic,  so  often  brought 
against  the  Christians,  was  perhaps  not  always  un- 
founded. The  very  name  of  '  prophet '  must  in  any 
case  have  suggested  it  to  the  heathen  mind. 

This  mantic  prophecy  was  of  course  wholly  different 
from  Christian  prophecy.  But  the  confusion  was  in- 
evitable ;  and  the  writer  of  the  Shepherd  is  at  pains  to 
emphasise  the  true  distinction. 

Two  character  sketches  of  the  satirist  Lucian  throw  a 
lurid  light  on  this  possible  abuse  of  the  prophetic 
position.  One  is  entitled  Alexander,  or  the  false 
diviner';  it  shows  us  the  practice  of  sooth-saving  and 
oracle-mongering  as  it  flourished  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world  of  the  second  century.  The  other,  '  The 
death  of  Peregrinus,'  is  more  directly  important  for  the 
illustration  of  our  subject.  We  see  here  the  kind  of 
impostor  who  then  travelled  and  traded  on  the  religious 
sentiment.  Among  other  transformations  Peregrinus 
adopts  the  role  of  Christian  prophet.  He  is  spoken 
of  as  interpreting  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians, 
and  as  writing  fresh  ones  for  them.  He  even  goes  to 
prison  as  a  confessor,  and  is  well  looked  after  there  by 
the  widows  and  other  members  of  the  church.  Pre- 
sently he  is  detected  and  disgraced,  and  he  ends  as  a 
Cynic  philosopher,  burning  himself  at  the  Olympic 
festival  in  order  to  gratify  the  passion  of  his  life,  the 
desire  for  notoriety.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Peregrinus 
is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  a  '  prophet,'  and  that,  although 
previously  unknown,  he  rises  at  once  to  a  position  of 
pre-eminence  in  the  Christian  community. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  seen  the  Order  of  Christian 
Prophets,  as  it  is  depicted  for  us  in  the  Didacke,  a 
document  which,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
represents  an  imperfect  type  of  Christian  society,  con- 
fined perhaps  within  a  narrow  local  range.  We  have 
seen,  too,  the  perils  of  various  kinds  to  which  that  order 
was  by  its  very  nature  exposed  ;  and  we  have  seen  side 
by  side  with  it  the  administrative  order,  sometimes 
temporarily  overshadowed  by  it,  but  destined  to  abide 
as  the  permanent  ministry  of  the  church  when  prophecy 
as  an  institution  had  passed  away. 

Let  us  now  look  back  to  the  NT,  and  ask  what  is  the 
position  of  the  Christian  prophet  there.  The  conception 
32  In  NT  °^  a  ProPnet>  as  ^  nad  gradually  been 
'  worked  out  in  the  history  of  Israel,  was 
that  of  a  man  who  speaks  from  God,  to  warn,  to 
console,  sometimes  to  foretell.  Such  voices  of  God 
had  long  been  silent  when  John  the  Baptist  recalled  the 
figure  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  Once  more  men  listened 
to  the  divine  voice  speaking  through  a  man's  lips.  '  A 
prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet'  (Lk.  726}  had 
appeared.  The  work  of  Jesus  himself  is  several  times 
described  as  prophetic,  and  his  hearers  spoke  of  him  as 
'  a  great  prophet '  (Lk.  7  16). 

The  new  Israel  of  God  could  not  be  thought  of  as 
less  fully  equipped  for  its  divine  mission  than  the  old 
Israel  had  been.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  words  of 
Joel  were  remembered  :  '  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit 
.  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy ' 
(Joel  3 1  [228]}.  Agabus,  Judas,  Silas,  the  four  daughters 
of  Philip,  are  specially  named  as  prophets  and  prophet- 
esses (Actsll28  21io  1532  2I9).  Agabus  foretold 
events  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  function  of  the  prophets  was  to 
declare  the  divine  will,  as  at  Antioch,  when  Barnabas  and 
Saul  were  sent  on  their  first  mission  (ActslS  if. ),  or  again, 
when  prophecy  pointed  out  Timothy  to  be  the  ordained 
companion  of   Paul  (1  Tim.  1 18  414).      Besides  this    it 
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was  their  part  to  make  exhortation  and  to  give  thanks 
in  the  Christian  assembly  (i  Cor,  144/;). 

In  Paul's  earliest  letter  to  a  Greek  church  he  has  to 
defend  the  position  of  prophecy :  '  Quench  not  the 
Spirit,  despise  not  prophesyings  '  (1  Thess.  520).1  In 
Corinth  he  has  to  check  the  extravagance  of  some  who 
exercised  the  gift  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  he  lays 
down  as  a  guiding  principle,  that  '  the  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets  '  (1  Cor.  I432).  See 
Spiritual  Gifts.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  we 
read  that  the  church  is  '  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets  '  (2  20) ;  that  to  '  his  holy  apostles 
and  prophets'  the  mystery  of  Christ  is  revealed  (3s)  ; 
and  that  among  the  gifts  of  the  ascended  Lord  to  his 
church,  'some'  are  'apostles,  some  prophets,  some 
evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers'  (4 11) — words 
which  recall  an  earlier  passage,  iCor.  I228:  'God 
appointed  in  the  church  first  apostles,  secondly 
prophets. ' 

The  Apocalypse,  in  its  first  and  last  chapters,  is 
distinctly  described  as  a  'prophecy'  (lz22jff.),  and 
the  seer  in  one  passage  is  linked  with  '  his  brethren  the 
prophets'  (229).  'The  saints  and  apostles  and 
prophets  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  over  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  which  has  shed  '  the  blood  of  prophets  and 
saints'  (I82024).  In  the  letter  to  Thyatira  (220) 
'Jezebel  which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,'  if  not  an 
individual  woman  claiming  inspiration,  at  any  rate 
represents  an  abuse  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  for  immoral 
purposes. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  is  some  connection  which 
has  not  yet  been  worked  out  between  the  Didachb  and 
Second  Peter.  That  epistle  gains  a  new  significance 
when  we  read  it  in  the  light  of  what  we  now  know  of 
Christian  prophecy  and  the  perils  which  beset  it.  After 
a  mention  of  '  the  prophetic  word,  to  which  ye  do  well 
in  taking  heed  '  (2  Pet.  1 19),  follows  a  terrific  denuncia- 
tion of  the  '  false  teachers '  who  are  said  to  correspond 
to  the  false  prophets  of  the  ancient  Israel  (2i^f)  Their 
immorality  and  their  opposition  to  constituted  authority 
is  emphasised  both  here  and  in  the  parallel  section  of 
Jude.  They  are  compared  to  Balaam  who  prophesied 
for  hire,  and  to  Koran  who  resisted  Moses  and  Aaron. 
The  prophecy  of  Enoch  is  quoted  against  them  (Jude  14). 
They  are  denounced  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  love- 
feasts  (2  Pet.  2 13  Jude  12).  It  may  be  that  the  title  of 
prophet  is  purposely  avoided  in  speaking  of  them. 
They  have  their  visions  and  dreams ;  but  they  are 
'  sensual  (psychic),  not  having  the  Spirit '  (Jude  19).  In 
contrast  with  such,  true  prophecy  is  again  mentioned, 
and  the  faithful  are  charged  to  remember  earlier  utter- 
ances of  '  the  holy  prophets  '  (2  Pet.  32).  That  in  some 
of  these  passages  we  cannot  sharply  distinguish  between 
OT  and  NT  prophecy  is  perhaps  due  to  an  intentional 
vagueness  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

The  NT,  then,  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  in 
the  primitive  church  next  in  importance  to  the  apostles 
stood  the  Christian  prophets.  Prophecy,  like  other 
charismata,  was  an  endowment  of  the  church  as  a 
whole.  This  is  clear  from  the  scene  at  Pentecost  (for 
we  cannot  entirely  sever  prophecy  from  the  gift  of 
tongues),  and  also  from  another  significant  occasion 
when  prophecy  followed  the  laying  on  of  apostolic 
hands.  But,  like  other  charismata,  it  manifested 
itself  especially  in  certain  individuals.  No  human 
choice,  however,  determined  their  selection  ;  and  this  in 
itself  differentiated  them  from  the  administrative  officers 
of  the  church.  The  prophetic  gift  was  immediately 
recognised  wherever  it  appeared,  and  its  possession 
raised  the  humblest  to  a  position  of  eminence. 

Besides  the  biblical  names  which  we  have  mentioned, 
we  hear  of  Ammia  of  Philadelphia  and  Quadratus  of 
Athens  as  exercising  the  prophetic  gift  (Eus.  HESiy), 
and  other  prophets   and    prophetesses    appear   among 

1  [That  Paul  himself  had  '  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord ' 
appears  from  2  Cor.  12  iff. ;  cp  Acts  13  9  27  10.] 
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the   early   sects.      The   strangely   interesting   revivalis- 
„. ,    nthp     l*°  moven:lent  called  the  Phrygian  heresy, 


prophets ; 


and    commonly    known    as   A'lontanism, 


•Jr     +      ■     '    was  a  vast  effort  to  resuscitate  prophecy, 
and  to  magnify  the  enthusiastic  authority 
against  the  administrative. 

Montanus  and  his  two  prophetesses,  Prisca  and 
Maximilla,  based  their  extravagant  claims  on  the  great 
chapters  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  promised  as  the  Paraclete  who  shall  guide  the  church 
into  all  the  truth.  They  claimed  that  in  their  persons 
this  promise  was  at  last  fulfilled,  and  that  they  were 
new  incarnations  of  the  deity,  with  authority  to  super- 
sede the  teachings  of  the  apostles,  and  even  to  say  more 
than  had  been  said  by  Jesus  himself.  The  spirit  of  this 
movement  rapidly  spread  westward.  Rome,  Carthage, 
and  Gaul  were  all  stirred  by  it.  It  was  a  moment 
when  the  church  was  harassed  by  persecution,  and 
men's  minds  were  excited  and  thrown  somewhat  off 
their  balance.  The  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  the  martyrs 
of  Africa  alike  show  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
though  in  a  tempered  form.  It  seemed  to  a.  great 
spirit  like  Tertullian's  that  the  church's  love  had  been 
growing  cold,  and  that  it  needed  some  startling  revival 
such  as  Montanism  promised  to  inaugurate. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far  this  '  new  prophecy,'  as  it  was 
called,  stood  in  a  direct  line  of  succession  to  the  primi- 
tive Christian  prophets.  Those  who  sought  to  harmonise 
it  with  the  Catholic  church  certainly  quoted  the  earlier 
prophets  in  its  justification.  The  movement  failed,  less 
perhaps  from  its  early  extravagances  than  from  the 
inherent  weakness  of  prophecy  as  a  system. 

It  has  had  several  parallels  in  later  history,  such  as 
the  Anabaptists  of  the  Reformation  period,  and  yet 
more  notably  the  Irvingites  of  a  recent  generation  ;  we 
might  perhaps  add  to  the  list  the  self-denying  but  ex- 
travagant zeal  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Every  such 
endeavour  has  witnessed  to  a  truth — a  truth  which  the 
church  in  its  ordered  sobriety  is  perpetually  in  danger 
of  dropping  out  of  sight ;  but  it  has  isolated  that  truth 
from  other  complementary  truths ;  it  has  divorced 
enthusiasm  from  order,  and  erected  it  into  a  supreme 
authority.  Again  and  again  organisation  has  been  too 
strong  for  it,  and  prophecy  as  an  institution  has  proved 
to  be  incapable  of  permanent  resuscitation. 

In  its  most  spiritual  element  the  gift  of  prophecy  may 
be  said  never  to  have  become  extinct  in  the  Christian 
church.  Age  after  age  has  seen  the 
'  rise  of  great  teachers,  alike  within  and 
without  the  ranks  of  the  regular  ministry  :  men  who 
were  dominated  by  a  sense  of  immediate  mission  from 
God,  and  filled  with  a  conviction  which  imparted  itself 
by  contagion  to  their  hearers.  But  prophecy  as  an 
institution  is  what  we  have  been  considering,  and  as 
such  it  was  destined  to  pass  away,  leaving  those  of  its 
functions  which  were  vital  to  the  church's  well-being  to 
be  discharged  as  a  rule  by  the  settled  ministry,  which 
rose  to  its  full  height  only  on  its  rival's  fall. 

In  reviewing  the  causes  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
prophetic  order,  we  may  give  the  first  place  to  this 
necessary  rivalry  with  the  administrative  authority.  To 
the  prophets  themselves  no  administrative  functions  are 
ever  assigned.  This  very  exemption  led  to  a  contrast 
and  ultimately  to  a  conflict  between  them  and  the  regular 
church  officers.  It  became  intolerable,  as  time  went 
on,  that  the  ordinary  officers  should  be  liable  to  contra- 
diction and  opposition  from  irresponsible  enthusiasts 
coming  and  going  as  they  chose.  So  long  as  adminis- 
tration was  quite  subordinate,  and  the  prophets  were 
true  expounders  of  a  divine  message,  all  would  go  well  ; 
but  the  expansion  and  general  settlement  of  the  church 
gave  a  growing  importance  to  the  official  class,  and  a 
dual  control  was  inconsistent  with  the  church's  unity. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  the  institution  of  prophecy 
contained  the  elements  of  its  own  dissolution.  Even  to 
the   genuine    prophet    the   fulfilment    of    his    function 
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brought  serious  peril.  The  loss  of  self-control  involved 
in  the  ecstatic  condition — and  ecstasy  was  a  common, 
though  not  universal,  accompaniment  of  prophecy — has 
often  been  observed  to  have  a.  weakening  eflect  on 
morals.  Already  in  the  NT  we  have  found  indications 
that  immorality  was  sheltering  itself  under  a  prophetic 
guise,  Again,  the  prestige  and  emoluments  attaching 
to  the  prophetic  gift  made  it  worth  while  for  unworthy 
persons  to  simulate  the  possession  of  it.  Nor  was  it 
easy  to  discriminate  between  the  true  inspiration  and 
the  sensual  excitement  which  strove  to  counterfeit  it. 
Once  more,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  magic  and 
mantic  prophecy  was  everywhere  in  full  play  ;  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  Christian  prophecy  should  come  to 
be  confused  with  practices  which  had  this  at  least  in 
common  with  it,  that  they  claimed  to  be  direct  com- 
munications with  the  invisible  world. 

We  need  not  seek  further  for  the  causes  of  its  decay. 
It  had  served  its  turn  in  the  first  enthusiastic  stage  of 
the  Christian  church.  As  the  church  grew  larger  and 
stronger,  stress  was  of  necessity  laid  upon  the  permanent 
organisation  on  which  its  corporate  unity  depended. 
Irregularity  was  destined  to  give  way  to  regularity,  and 
the  ministry  of  enthusiasm  yielded  to  the  ministry  of 
office.  j.  A.  „.  {§§  30-33). 


C.  Survey  of  the  Prophetic  Literature. 

We  now  proceed  to  take  a  survey  of  the  prophetic 
literature  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  We  shall 
„.   ,   ,         treat  first  of  documents  whose  authors' names 

, '  . .  are  known  (§§  35-42),  then  of  the  anonymous 
writings  (§§  43-45),  and  we  shall  pass  over 
narratives  other  than  those  imbedded  in  collections  of 
written  prophecies.  It  is  true,  by  taking  this  course  we 
shall  give  the  reader  no  idea  of  the  large  influence  of 
prophecy  on  historical  literature  and  on  the  religious 
poetry  of  the  community.  This  omission  (enforced 
upon  us  by  the  limits  of  our  work)  is,  however,  to  some 
extent  repaired  by  anticipation  in  the  article  Historical 
Literature,  §§  3-8,  10  ;  see  also  Hymns,  §  2,  and 
any  good  commentary  on  the  Psalms.  On  Christian 
prophetic  literature  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  at 
length.  The  Apocalypse  of  John  is  called  a  '  prophecy ' 
(Rev.  I3  227 Jf.),  because  it  declares  'things  which 
must  shortly  come  to  pass'  (Rev.  li),  though  it  was 
not  on  this  account  that  it  was  admitted  into  the  Canon. 
Prophecy,  indeed,  had  come  more  and  more  to  be 
regarded  as  having  to  do  with  eschatology  (cp  Smend, 
A  T  Rel.-gesch.W  342),  and  since  the  '  last  things  '  were 
thought  to  be  close  at  hand,  the  definition  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Johannine  Apocalypse  may  be  applied  to 
apocalyptic  writings  in  general.  A  recently  expressed 
view1  that  the  synoptic  Gospels  come  to  us  through  the 
(Christian)  prophets  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  accept- 
ance. See,  further,  Old -Christian  Literature, 
and  on  Christian  prophets,  cp  above,  §§  30^ 

Our  starting-point,  therefore,  will  be  taken,  not  at 
the  so-called  oracles  of  Balaam  [(/.v.],  but  at  the 
«5  ATno_  short  but  important  book  of  Amos,  which 
suggests  so  many  hard  problems — textual, 
exegetical,  and  historical  (see  Amos,  Book  of)  ;  we 
shall  assume  the  results  of  critical  analysis.  Most 
readers,  perhaps,  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the 
book  (see  7  14/. .  and  cp  li)  was  a  herdman  of  Tekoa, 
and  also  a  cultivator  of  sycomore  figs.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  how  a  Tekoite  herdman  can  have  interested 
himself  so  much  in  the  northern  kingdom.  '  It  required 
no  small  courage  for  a  Judsean  to  enter  Israelite  territory 
for  the  express  purpose  of  interfering  in  the  religious 
and  social  life  of  the  nation,  denouncing  everything  as 
corrupt,  threatening  swift  and  utter  ruin.'2  Moreover, 
how  does  Amos  come  to  have  two  occupations,  which 

*  E.  C.  Selwyn,  The  Christian  Prophets  (iqoi). 
2  Dr.  J.  Taylor,  in  Hastings'  DB\%1b. 
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appear  to  require  two  different  residences  (Amos,  §  2)? 
Is  this  at  all  likely?  and  if  it  is  a  fact,  why  does  Amos 
take  the  trouble  to  communicate  it  to  Amaziah  ?  These 
difficulties  may  predispose  us  to  adopt  the  results  of  the 
present  writer's  most  recent  textual  criticism  of  the 
prophecies  of  Amos,  which  are  connected  with  the 
theory  that  they  are  in  every  sense  a  S.  Palestinian 
work,  being  specially  concerned  with  the  Negeb  [</.f.], 
and  that  this  region  in  the  time  of  Amos  belonged  to 
N.  Israel. 

For  the  latter  point,  see  2  K.  14 25 28  (emended  text),  'and 
they  shall  oppress  you  from  the  region  about  Maacath  to  the 
\vai_ly  of  Arabia.'  Cp,  however,  col.  2406,  notes  5  and  6,  which 
are  based  on  the  traditional  view  that  the  great  enemies  of  Israel 
before  the  Assyrians  were  the  AratmtMiis  of  Damascus. 

According  to  the  theory  in  question,  for  example,  among  the 
places  and  regions  mentioned  in  chaps.  1  3-3  3  we  find  Cusham 
(less  probably  Ridsliam),  Jerahmeel,  Missur  (see  Mi/uaim), 
Amalek,  Rehoboth,  which,  in  the  emended  text,  take  the  place 
of  Damascus,  Gilead,  Moab,  Amnion,  Rabbah  respeciivuly. 
It  is  also  at  a  southern  Bethel  that  Amos  encounters  the 
hostility  of  the  priest  Amaziah  (7  jo),  and  among  the  chief 
offences  of  the  Israelites  it  is  mentioned  that  they  resort  to  the 
southern  sanctuaries — '  Bethel,'  Jerahmeel  (  =  Dan?),  '  Dan  '  (see 
Luz,  2),  Shimron,  and  Beer-sheba  (44  5  5  S  14),  which  are  also 
not  improbably  referred  to  as  'the  high  places  (bamoth)  of 
Isaac '  (7  o),  Isaac  [q.v.]  being  popularly  regarded  as  the  patron 
of  the  Ne^eb.  Lastly,  the  region  to  which  the  Israelites  are  to 
be  carried  captive  is  described  as  being  beyond  Cusham  (5  27, 
see  Salma).  It  now  becomes  clear  where  the  prophet's  native 
place  must  have  been.  yipn  (Tekoa),  like  ^Nnp'  (see  Joktheel), 
is  a  perfectly  natural  corruption  of  ^xcnT  (Jerahmeel),  and 
C'V33  in  1 1  probably  comes  from  D'irrp  or  Dp-]  |3,  'a  native 
of  Harim,'  or  'of  Rekem.'1  The  same  origin  should  most  prob- 
ably be  assigned  to  ip-n  in  7  14,  while  cSn  in  the  same  passage 
is  not  less  clearly  a  fresh  corruption  of  SttDnT-  In  7  15,  too, 
jNS  "iniO  ('from  behind  the  flock  ')  is  probably  a  distortion  of 
?KOnT  iC")^^.  'from  Cushan- Jerahmeel.' 

We  have  called  Amos  a  prophet,  and  one  of  the 
'  higher  prophets '  he  certainly  was.  Even  after  remov- 
ing the  various  post-exilic  insertions,  however,  there  is 
much  in  the  book  that  we  can  with  difficulty  suppose  to 
have  been  uttered  in  public.  Was  this  really  the  work 
of  Amos  ?  or  may  we  suppose  a  school  of  early  prophetic 
writers  to  have  worked  up  fragmentary  notes  of  the 
prophecies  of  Amos,  and  given  them  a  striking  literary 
form  ?  As  a  scholar  who  does  not  question  the  traditional 
view  has  remarked,  '  it  might  be  difficult  to  trace  any 
connection  between  the  orderliness  that  Amos  displays 
in  his  book  and  his  vocation,  unless,  indeed,  we  are 
bold  enough  to  account  for  it  by  the  leisure  enjoyed 
by  the  Oriental  shepherd,'2  Another  scholar,  who  is 
equally  faithful  to  tradition,  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  strophic  form  in  the  writings  ascribed 
to  this  prophet.3  Certainly  the  prophecies  in  1 3-2 16 
and  46-n  are  highly  artistic  in  structure.  But  is  it  not 
the  easiest  solution  of  an  undeniable  difficulty  that 
Amos,  whom  we  can  scarcely  suppose  to  have  turned 
his  mind  to  the  elegances  of  the  poet's  art,  gave  way 
to  the  solicitations  of  disciples,  and  permitted  them  to 
edit  his  prophecies  for  a  public  which  only  the  disciples 
ventured  to  imagine  as  probable?  If  this  conjecture  be 
accepted,  all  the  more  interest  attaches  to  the  prophetic 
visions  in  chaps.  7-9,  because  these  visions  are  here 
described  in  the  autobiographic  style. 

Biographical   too  is  the  opening   of  the  next    great 

literary    monument    of   prophecy    (Hos.  I2-6  8/).        It 

„„   T,  does  not  indeed  tell  us  who  Hosea  was  ; 

36.  Hosea.  ,    .   -c  ,     ,  ,      ..         F 

but   if  we    may  adopt   an    explanation   of 

'  Gomer,  bath  Diblaim  '  (I3),  based  upon  textual  con- 
jecture, it  does  mention  that  Hosea' s  wife  was  a  Jerah- 
meelite,4 and  this  strongly  favours  the  hypothesis  that 

1  mn  (Harim)  and  epi  (Rekem)  are  both  to  be  explained  as 
corruptions  of  SxCHT  (Jerahmeel).  For  Harim  (Ezra  2  32)  cp 
Ezra:}  31,  where  '  ilit  other  Elam  '  should  be  '  Jerahmeel.'  For 
Rekem,  cp  Rekkm,  Sela,  and  altogether  see  Crit.  Bib. 

2  Mitchell,  ,-/  )iios{'1)  [1900],  9. 

3  Lcihr,  Untersuchungen  ztim  Buck  Amos  (1901). 

4  Both  1D3  and  d'^TT  0  3)  are  probably  corruptions  of  ?NDnT- 
The  extraordinary  words  in  3  21$  we  take  to  be  corruptions  of  the 
name  of  Hosea's  wife.  This  is  confirmed  by  ©'s  vefiek  olvov  = 
r^D3  =  Q^m=SKDnT-      See  Crit.  Bid. 
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Hosea,  like  Amos  (probably),  was  an  Israelite  dwelling 
in  the  Jerahmeelite  Negeb. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  either  from  his  own  travels  or 
from  the  statements  of  the  many  Israelites  who  flocked  to  the 
southern  sanctuaries,  such  a  person  would  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  moral  and  political  circumstances  of  northern  Israel.  At 
the  same  time,  he  would  have  a  not  less  keen  interest  in  the  Negeb. 
Some  place-names  in  the  MT  of  Hosea  which  have  been  thought 
to  refer  to  N.  Israel,  in  the  true  text  most  probably  refer  to  the 
Negeb,!  and  the  '  Asshur  '  and  '  Mizraim '  (read  rather  '  Mizrim ') 
of  which  he  speaks  refer  to  regions  to  the  S.  of  Palestine.  As 
in  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  one  of  the  chief  offences  of  the  N. 
Israelites  is  their  resorting  to  the  sanctuaries  of  (according  to  the 
hypothesis)  the  Negeb.  This  must  be  the  reason  why,  accord- 
ing to  Hosea's  biography,  the  prophet  married  a  Jerahmeelite 
wife.  The  relapse  of  Israel  into  a  lower  form  of  religion  was 
symbolised  by  his  union  with  a  '  daughter  of  Jerahmeel,'  because 
Baal-worship,  or  calf-worship  (Hosea  identifies  '  Baal '  with  the 
'  calf '),  w;ts  practised  at  the  Jerahmeelite  sanctuaries.  '  Lo- 
ruhamah  '  and  '  Lo-arnmi,'  the  names  of  Hosea's  children,  are 
no  doubt  suggested  by  the  name  'Jerahmeel.'2 

The  second  chapter  (after  the  later  insertions  have 
been  removed)  is  almost  a  commentary  on  the  bio- 
graphical fragment ;  Israel's  Baal-worship  is  its  adultery, 
the  punishment  of  which  is  desolation  of  the  land. 
Generally,  however,  Hosea  delights  in  short  abrupt  sen- 
tences (hence  the  epithet  applied  to  his  style  by  Jerome  : 
commatiais).  As  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson3  well  says,  'he 
little  addresses  the  people  ;  rather,  turning  his  face  away 
from  them,  he  speaks  of  them  to  himself  in  shuddering, 
disjointed  monologue.'  His  literary  originality  is  perhaps 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  important  phraseo- 
logical points  of  contact  between  him  and  Amos. 

The  burden  of  Hosea's  warnings  to  northern  Israel  and  the 
Negeb,  however,  is  surely  not  uninfluenced  by  that  of  the  warn- 
ings of  his  older  contemporary  to  the  same  regions.  '  I  will  cause 
you  to  go  into  captivity  beyond  Cusham,'  says  Amos  (5  27)  ;  they 
will  not  return  to  Yahwe,  says  Hosea,  then  they  shall  return 
to  Misrim,  to  Geshur  (Hos.  11 5  ;  9  3),  to  Jerahmeel  (7  16).4  EV, 
it  is  true,  once  introduces  the  Egyptian  '  Memphis  '  into  Hosea's 
threatenings  (96) ;  but  the  Hebrew  is  rp,  which  occurs  nowhere 
else  and  is  doubtless  corrupt  (see  Memphis,  Noph). 

Isaiah  is  a  true  successor  of  Amos  and  Hosea  ;  he 

combines  the  ethical  severity  so  transcendently  manifest 

_     .   .      in  the  former  with  the  emotional  warmth 

37.  isaian.  of  the  latter     He  is  not  indeed  a  N 

Israelite  ;  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  the  main  objects  of 
his  prophetic  threatenings.  But  he  is  well  aware  of  the 
material  strength  of  the  N.  Arabian  peoples  and  of  the 
pernicious  religious  influence  which  proceeds  from 
1  Jerahmeel.  '5  The  primary  object  of  the  Jerahmeelites 
outside  of  the  Israelitish  Negeb  was  to  regain  the  cities 
which  had  formerly  been  in  their  occupation.  But  their 
ambition  was  not  limited  to  this.  They  made  incursions 
both  into  Israel  and  into  Judah,  and  in  Isaiah's  time 
under  '  Rezin  king  of  Aram  (Jerahmeel) '  they  even 
threatened  Jerusalem6  (2  K.  I65  Is.  7i).  Jerahmeel, 
however,  has  ceased  to  be  the  instrument  of  Yahwe's 
vengeance  ;  it  is,  according  to  the  present  theory  of  a 
number  of  misunderstood  passages,  one  of  the  four 
peoples  of  which  Isaiah  is  commissioned  to  predict  the 
punishment,  the  others  being  Israel,  Judah,  and  Assyria. 
Isaiah's  poetic  capacity  is  clear  from  the  very  earliest 
of  his  works  (25-21).  It  is  plausible  to  suppose  that 
he  had  not  yet  come  forward  as  a  prophet  when   he 

1  Partly  by  corruption,  partly  by  editorial  manipulation,  the 
names  have  often  been  miswritten.  '  Mizpah  '  and  'Tabor' 
(5 1)  should  probably  be  '  Zarephath  '  and  '  Rehoboth. '  '  Gilgal ' 
(4  15  9  15  12  12  [11])  and  '  Gilead  "(ii  8  1:2 12  [11])  should  be  'Jerah- 
meel'; 'Shechem'(0  9)  should  be  '  Cusham.'  '  Jezreel' (I4/,  11 
[22))  is  no  doubt  right ;  but  it  is  probably  the  southern  Jezreel 
that  is  meant  (see  87).  * 

'-J  Cp  Is.  29  1/  (read  ^>KDnT  and  ^XDnT  N1?)-  'DJ?  in  'Dy  K? 
very  probably  (like  Sx'Dy)  ^°mes  from  VNDriT' 

a  Hastings'  D A',  -^25  a. 

*  The  only  considerable  emendation  here  is  *7NCnT  for  ^y  N1? 
in  7  16  ;  Pasek  warns  us  to  examine  the  text.     See  Crit.  /■'//>. 

5  In  26  DIPDInSd  should  certainly  be  ?NCnT  VDp'p  1K7D, 
'they  are  full  of  diviners  of  Jerahmeel,' and  in  220  the  idols 
which  the  Israelites  castaway  are  described  in  the  true  text  as 
having  been  made  by  the  Jerahmeelites  (see  Moi.e). 

6  See  Crit.  Bib. ;  Rezin.  A  similar  case  is  recorded  in  2  K. 
I217.  Though  this  is  not  yet  in  the  commentaries,  the  Hazael 
who  'set  his  face  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem'  was  no  doubt  a  N. 
Arabian  king.     Cp  also  2  Ch.  14g  (see  Zekah). 
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produced  this  splendid  poetic  description  of  the  day  of 
Yahwe.  At  present  it  stands  as  the  introduction  to 
some  prophetic  passages  such  as  Isaiah  might  really 
have  uttered.1  This  position,  however,  is  presumably 
due  to  the  editor  who  is  responsible  for  the  fitting 
together  of  the  fragments  of  prophecy  which  follow. 
There  is,  however,  another  prophetic  poem,  the  strophic 
structure  of  which  can  be  more  distinctly  made  out.  In 
an  article  on  '  prophetic  literature '  it  may  be  permissible 
to  devote  a  few  lines  to  so  remarkable  a  production. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  strophic  divisions 
were  (a)  98  [7]-i2  [n] ;  (d)  9 13  ["]-i7  O]  ;  (f)  9 18  [17]- 
21  [20];  (d)  lOr-4.  In  the  third  strophe,  however,  the 
two  halves  do  not  cohere  well.  It  is  probable  that 
only  the  first  half  is  correct,  and  that  the  third  couplet 
of  the  strophe  (9 19  [18]  a,  b)  should  run — 

By  the  wrath  of  Yahwe  the  land  is  overthrown, 
And  the  people  become  as  food  for  Sheol. 
The  three  following  couplets  (one  of  which,  '  Manasseh, 
Ephraim, '  etc. ,  is  probably  a  gloss)  seem  to  have 
come  from  some  other  context  containing  a  description 
of  anarchy  and  oppression.  How  the  third  strophe 
closed,  we  do  not  know.  The  fourth  stanza  can  scarcely 
have  been  10 1-4,  which  belongs  probably  (without  the 
refrain,  v.  4b)  to  the  grand  succession  of  '  woes '  on 
the  sinners  of  Judah  in  58-24.  Possibly  it  has  taken 
the  place  of  526-29,  which  describes  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  who  is  to  '  overthrow  '  the  land,  and  make  the 
people  'as  food  for  Sheol'  That  the  last  strophe  has 
no  refrain,  is  quite  natural.  Very  possibly  indeed  the 
preceding  strophe  had  none.  For  after  the  enemy 
(Assyria?)  had  come  from  afar,  and  carried  the  people 
into  exile  (figuratively  described  in  v.  19  b),  what  room 
was  there  for  any  further  blow  ?  Very  grand  is  the 
refrain  ('  For  all  this,'  etc.),  and  surely  not  less  impres- 
sive than  a  thunder-peal ;  but  the  poet  refused  to  carry 
it  on  when  the  sense  forbade. 

The  first  strophe  speaks  of  the  inroads  of  Rezin  and  the  N. 
Arabians;  the  second  of  a  great  slaughter  (in  battle?  or  in  a 
usurper's  insurrection?);  the  third  and  the  fourth  of  the  ruin 
brought  by  an  Assyrian  invasion.  In  v.  ic  [11],  hu,  as  Lagarde 
saw,  is  a  miswritten  pm,  and  (as  even  this  able  critic  did  not  see) 
V2"H  (as  Tk  often  in  the  Pss.)  is  an  error  for  D*my  'Arabians.' 

Apparently  this  fine  though  fragmentary  poem  refers, 
not  at  all  to  Judah,  but  to  the  northern  kingdom.  This 
has  been  doubted,  but  the  unemended  text  gives  no 
continuous  sense,  and  the  result  of  the  emendations  is 
confirmed  by  the  explanation  given  of  '  the  people,  all 
of  it '  in  Is.  9g  [8] — viz.,  '  Ephraim  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria.'  As  time  went  on,  we  may  suppose  the 
poetic  impulse  declined  and  the  prophetic  greatly 
increased.  The  ruin  of  N.  Israel  is  predicted,  most 
think,  in  84  and  in  28i-6,2and  inclusively  at  least  in 
69-13  and  17  i-n. 

The  last  of  these  deserves  special  notice  because  of  the  com- 
bination of  Aram  or  Damascus  with  Ephraim  (N.  Israel).  It  is 
most  usual  to  date  this  prophecy  before  the  '  Syro-Ephraimitish 
war,'  chiefly  because  no  reference  is  made  to  the  joint  attack  of 
Syria  and  Israel  on  Judah.  The  general  chronological  view  of 
the  prophecy  may  perhaps  be  correct,  but  at  any  rate  (as  recent 
criticism  suggests)  '  Ephraim  '  in  v.  3  is  a  corruption  of  '  Jerah- 
meel,'  and  '  Aram '  in  the  same  verse  means  the  same  N.  Arabian 
people,  while  '  Dammesek  '  (Damascus)  is  miswritten  for  Kidsam 
or  perhaps  rather  '  Cushiim,'  and  '  Aroer  '  (v.  2)  for  'Arab'  or 
'  Arbim.'  It  is  judgment  upon  the  ancient  foe  of  Israel  that  Isaiah 
here  prophesies,  but  also  upon  Israel  itself,  which  (if  we  may  infer 
anything  from  the  combination  of  m>.  1-3  with  7ik  4-11)  has 
found  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
'Jerahmeel.'  Judah,  too,  in  spite  of  the  Jerahmeelite  invasion 
(chap.  7),3  probably  found  reason  to  seek  a  Misrite(Jerahmeelite) 
alliance  at  a  later  day  (see  col.  2201,  n.  1). 

It  is  very  possible  that  notes  of  Isaiah's  discourses 
were  partly  worked  up  by  the  disciples  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  816.  For  I2-26  this  view  seems  to  suggest 
the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomena  ;  but 
we  cannot  venture  with  any  dogmatic  positiveness  to 
limit  its  application  to  this  passage.  Nevertheless, 
odJ?-1"15'    anc*    l6"24»    omitting  certain    later    insertions  (see 

a  See,  however,  below,  on  Micah  (§  38). 
3  Sec  Rezin,  and  Crit.  Bib. 
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there  appears  to  be  no  rashness  in  adopting  the  general 
verdict  of  critics  that  Isaiah,  take  him  all  in  all,  is  the 
greatest  of  the  older  prophets  whose  discourses  have 
been  committed  to  writing,  though  the  unique  versa- 
tility ascribed  to  him  by  Ewald  may  be  incapable  of 
strictly  critical  proof.1 

Micah,  being  a  younger  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  show  traces  of  his  influence. 
So  much  at  least  appears  to  be  certain — 
that  both  prophets  announce  the  ruin  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  (Is.  22i-i4  ;  Mic.  3i2).  It  is  also 
generally  held  that  both  predict  the  fall  of  Samaria  (Is. 
281-4  Mic.  1  2-7),  though  the  predictions  were  written 
down  only  after  Samaria's  fall  had  occurred.2  It  is  very 
possible,  however,  that  the  prevalent  opinion  is  mistaken. 
Amos  and  Hosea,  rightly  read,  both  point,  we  believe,  to  the 
southern  sanctuaries  as  the  cause  of  sin  to  the  northern  kingdom, 
and  Isaiah  (26  20,  see  above  §  37)  speaks  of  '  Jerahmeel '  as  exer- 
cising a  baleful  influence  on  Judah.  This  seems  to  show  what 
Micah  means  (I5)  by  'the  transgression  of  Jacob' — namely, 
piDE' — an£I  the  'sin  of  the  house  of  Judah' — namely,  Q^E'lT- 
The  former  name  should  in  fact  probably  be  read  pXX'  Shimron* 
[q.z'.},  and  the  latter  ^NEm*  Jerahmeel.  And  in  Is.  28 1  3 
□  H3K  nsr  is  not  improbably  a  corruption  of  ?NDriT  CC'3 
'  Cusliam-jerahmeel '  ;  the  reference  will  in  this  case  be  to  some 
important  Jerahmeelite  city  (cp  Shechem,  2),  probably  the 
same  as  that  called  '  Shimron  '  by  Micah.  Both  prophets  antici- 
pate the  devastation  of  the  Negeb,  its  cities  and  its  sanctuaries,^ 
by  the  Assyrians. 

The  historical  value  of  Micah  is  therefore  greater 
than  his  religious  originality,  unless  indeed  we  take  in 
portions  of  the  book  which  criticism  tends  more  and 
more  to  disallow  {see  Micah  [Book]).  From  a  literary 
as  well  as  a  religious  point  of  view,  this  country  prophet 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  great  city  prophet 
Isaiah.  There  is,  however,  in  24  (if  Stade  and  Nowack 
may  be  followed)  a  little  kindk  or  dirge  which  deserves 
attention  as  an  illustration  of  Budde's  kinah-metre  (see 
Lamentation,  §  2). 

The  next  prophet  in  chronological  order,  according  to 
most,  is  Nahum,  of  whom  Driver4  remarks  that  '  of  all 
39.  Nahum  and  'he  ProPhe's  ,he  is  the  one   who  in 

Habakkuk  dlgnlty  and,  force  approaches  most 
nearly  to  Isaiah. '  There  is,  however, 
much  to  be  done  before  we  can  say  that  we  thoroughly 
understand  him  (see  Nahum)  ;  underneath  our  present 
text  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  prophecy  which  related,  not  to 
Nineveh,  but  to  the  Jerahmeelite  capital.  The  key  to 
the  prophecy  is  in  1 15  [2i],  which,  though  it  forms  part 
of  a  late  alphabetic  poem,  may  nevertheless  be  used  as  a 
commentary  on  the  prophecy.  The  passage  runs  (we 
omit  a  few  words),  '  O  Judah,  keep  thy  festivals, 
perform  thy  vows,  for  no  more  shall  Sjj'Sa  pass  through 
thee  ;  he  is  consumed,  cut  off.'  Sjr^a  is  almost  certainly 
miswritten  for  Sncrn\5  The  prophet  himself  describes 
the  city  to  which  he  refers  as  '  city  of  the  Arammites '  8 
(Jerahmeelites),  and  its  king  as  'king  of  Assur,'  i.e., 
the  southern  Geshur  (2i  3 18)  ;  in  28  87  its  name  is  given 
as  nM'j,  which  is  probably  miswritten  for  SuDnr.  The  city 
whose  fate  is  likened  to  that  of  mrj  is  called  (3  8)  in  MT 
JiDN  Hi  (RV,  No-amon).  It  may  have  been  Janoah,  a 
city  in  N.  Israel  depopulated  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  K. 
I529) — i.e.,  Yenu'am?  (see  Janoah).  If  so,  Nah.  If. 
was  written  after  734  B.C.  ;  the  prophet  himself  was 
perhaps  a  native  of  the  Negeb  ;  '  Elkoshite '  may  come 
from  '  Eshcolite.'7     Very  possibly  we  may  venture  on  a 

1  This  seems  to  the  present  writer  certain.  See,  however, 
Driver's  Introd.  (ch.  3). 

-  Cp  Smend,  A  T  Rel.-gesch.fr  237,  n.  2. 

3  Note  the  reference  to  the  idols  (symbols  of  Yahwe?)  in 
Mic.  I7. 

4  Introd.,  315. 

5  This  is  one  of  a  group  of  passages  (Is.  35  8  52 1  Joel  3  [4]  17) 
in  which  the  names  of  the  N.  Arabian  oppressors  of  the  Jews  are 
cleverly  obscured.    See  Crit.  Bib. 

6  Reading,  in  3  1,  C5-1N  for  MT's  D'Cl  (Cp  D'DT  for  D'DIN 
Ps.  51  16). 

7  Ptiser's  explanation  (see  Elkoshite)  is  no  doubt  attractive  ; 
but  the  evidence  pointing  towards  a  southern  origin  for  '  Kish  ' 
(to   which   name   Peiser   refers  as  a  parallel)  is  strong,      oinj 
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still  more  definite  statement.  Relying  on  requisite 
emendations  of  passages  in  Is.  7  and  8,  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  in  a  very  high  degree  probable  that  the  N. 
Arabians  invaded  Judah,  and  that  as  a  punishment 
Isaiah  expected  the  N.  Arabian  border  of  Palestine  to 
be  devastated  by  the  Assyrians.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Nah.  2/.  was  written  in  the  course  of  this 
Assyrian  invasion,  after  certain  N.  Israelitish  districts 
(including  the  city  of  Janoah)  had  been  taken,  but 
before  Cush  or  Jerahmeel  had  felt  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  conqueror.  That  its  prediction  really  was  fulfilled 
we  may  probably  infer  from  Tiglath-pileser's  own 
mention  of  a  campaign  against  N.  Arabia  and  Gaza, 
and  from  the  double  notice  in  2  K.  15 29  (from  the 
document  which  Kittel  calls  K)  and  I69  (from  Kittel's 
A).1  It  was  reserved  for  a  post- exilic  writer,  whose 
work,  however,  has  been  edited  in  such  a  way  as  to 
destroy  the  true  geographical  reference,  to  produce  an 
edifying  story  describing  how,  after  an  initial  act  of 
disobedience,  a  prophet  of  Israel,  at  the  divine  com- 
mand, warned  the  capital  of  the  Jerahmeelites  of  its 
danger,  not  without  happy  results  (sec  §  44). 

This  result  places  Nah.  2  /.  (in  its  original  form)  about  a 
century  earlier  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  the  new  critical 
tradition.  No  critic,  howe\er,  will  deny  that  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  ordinary  view  (see  Nahum  [Book]).  One  of  these  demands 
special  notice  here.  If  Nahum's  oracle  really  refers  to  Nineveh, 
it  follows  that  either  Isaiah  or  Nahuni  was  under  a  serious 
illusion  ;  for  Isaiah  distinctly  calls  Assyria  the  '  rod  of  Yahwe's 
wrath'  (Is.  10 5),  whereas  Nahum  describes  the  oppression  of 
'Nineveh'  as  wicked  injustice.2  It  was,  however,  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prophetic  tradition  (see  Am.  1 3-5)  to  accuse 
Cusham  (or  Jerahmeel)  of  transgressions  so  great  that  they 
deserved  the  severest  punishment. 

The  denunciations  of  the  troublesome  Jerahmeelite 
neighbours  still  continue  ;  the  captivity  spoken  of  in 
2  K.  I69  (?)  was  therefore  only  partial.  Habakkuk  is 
the  true  successor  of  Nahum.  For  it  is  plain  that  the 
wicked  who  seeks  to  annihilate  one  who  is  more  righteous 
than  he  (Hab.  1 13)  is  the  same  oppressor  whom  Nahum 
(819)  has  already  accused  of  far-reaching  wickedness. 
This  oppressor  is  soon  to  be  put  down,  and  to  suffer  the 
fate  which  he  has  destined  for  Judah,  at  the  hand  of 
the  Chaldceans.  Critics  have  generally  thought  of  the 
Assyrians  ;  but  the  Assyrian  suzerainty  could  hardly 
have  awakened  the  indignation  so  energetically  and 
poetically  expressed  by  Habakkuk.3  We  may  probably 
venture,  with  Driver,  to  place  the  prophecy  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim.4 

Zephaniah  is   *.  follower   of   Isaiah,^  but   lacks    that 

prophet's  classic   moderation  (Zeph.  I3);  nor  does  he 

_     ,       .   ,    connect  the  announcement  of  the  '  day 

J  T  ■   -u     of  Yahwe' with  any  high  moral  purpose, 

gX6  2n  and  3 8-10  being,  as  Smend  points 

bcyxiuans  or  t  of  the  orjsmai  Book  of 

N.  Arabians.    ~    ,      .  ,       ,,T  .    L 

Zephaniah.      We    must  not,    however, 

contrast  Zephaniah  with  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  on 

the  ground  that  he  '  threatens  all  nations  from  Ethiopia 

to  Assyria,'5  for  '  Assur,'  as  so  often,  is  substituted  for 

1  Geshur,'    'Nineveh'   is  misread  for   'Jerahmeel,'  and 

'Cush'  is  the  well  -  authenticated  Cush  of  N.   Arabia. 

Who  is  the  intended  instrument  of  Yahwe's  vengeance, 

is  not  stated.      If,   however,   the  destroyers   '  from  the 

north'  in  Jer.  46i>  Qib  are  the  Scythians,  we  can  hardly 

suppose  that  the  same  destroyers  are  meant  in  Zephaniah, 

for  the  prophet  says  (213}  that  Yahwe  '  will  stretch  out 

his  hand  against  the  N. '     See  Zephaniah  [Book]. 

(Nahum),  too,  may  reasonably  be  connected  with  ethnics  like 
Naham,  Nahamani,  etc. 

1  S'Sji  ~\yS\  (Gilead  and  Galilee)  in  the  former  very  possibly 
comes  from  ^KDriT  (Jerahmeel) ;  and  pt?m  in  the  latter  from 
DBnp  (Kidsam  =  Kadesh)  or  rather  DOTS  (Cusham  =  Cush,  in  N. 
Arabia). 

2  See  Smend,  A  T  Rel.-gesch.V),  iqof. 

3  That  the  Jerahmeelites  are  referred  to  is  also  suggested  by 
Hab.  3  7  ('  the  tents  of  Cush  an  ').  The  poem  in  Hab.  3  must  be 
later  than  Habakkuk  ;  but  the  editor  who  inserted  it  may  have 
been  partly  influenced  by  this  reference  to  the  N.  Arabian  Cush. 
A  certain  geographical  consistency  need  not  be  denied. 

4  On  the  composition  of  the  book  see  Nahum  (Book  of). 

5  Smend,  op.  cit.  243. 
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In  reality,  Zeph.  213  and  Jer.  46£  6i<5  represent 
changes  in  the  prophetic  attitude  towards  the  people 
or  peoples  referred  to.  'The  North"  in  these  and  in 
the  similar  related  passages  should  probably  be 
'  Zaphon.'  This  is  a  name  connected  with  the  N. 
Arabian  border  of  Palestine  (see  Paradise,  §  4),  and 
probably  equivalent  to  Misrim  (see  Mizraim,  §  2d),  It 
appears  that  not  only  Jeremiah's  late  biographer,1  but 
even  the  supplementers  of  his  fragmentary  work  (see 
§  45)'  regarded  him  as  a  prophet  of  N.  Arabia  as  well 
as  of  Judah  ;  and  in  the  contexts  of  Jer.  4  6d  Qil>  occur 
names  which  point,  in  the  former  case  with  probability, 
in  the  latter  with  certainty,  to  an  invasion  from  the  S. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  group  of  other  passages 
in  the  little  poems  ascribed  with  most  confidence  to 
Jeremiah  himself. 

(a)  Jer.  4  \$f.  'For  hark!  one  declares  from  Dan,  and 
makes  known  calamity  from  Mount  Jerahmeel.  Misrites  come 
from  the  land  of  Jerahmeel,  and  utter  their  voice  (battle-cry) 
against  the  cities  of  Judah.'  This  presupposes  textual  cor- 
rections. Duhm's  defence  of  the  traditional  text  is  a  plain 
makeshift, — '  It  seems  that  the  remnant  of  N.  Israel  at  the  foot 
of  Antilibanus  and  on  the  Ephraimite  mountains  were  still  in 
touch  with  Judah  and  Benjamin  (cp  41  S  ffl).'  But  the  Dan 
intended  must  be  a  southern  Dan  (  — Halusah),  and  'Ephraim,' 
as  often,  is  miswritten  for  '  Jerahmeel ' ;  41  5  is  corrupt. 

(b)  S  16,  '  The  snorting  of  his  horses  is  heard  from  Dan.'  A 
place  situated  at  the  extreme  northern  limit  is  not  appropriate, 
(c)  6  1,  '  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  raise  up  a  signal  at  Beth- 
jerahmeel.'  Duhm  remarks  that,  Tekoa  and  presumably  Beth- 
haccerem  (?)  being  places  in  the  S.,  the  reference  to  them  must 
be  an  interpolation.  This  suits  the  Scythian  theory,  no  doubt, 
but  is  the  resource  of  despair,  id)  2  16,  '  Also  the  sons  of  the 
impious  (read  D'florj)  will  break  thee  to  pieces,  the  sons  of 
Jerahmeel' — i.e.,  a  desolating  Jerahmeelite  invasion  will  be 
Judah's  punishment  for  copying   the    religion  of  Geshur  (MT 

Shihor'  and  'ASSur')  and  Misrim  (MT  Misraim);  see  v.  18. 
Cp  Noph,  Tahpanhes.  (e)  and  (f)  5  !$/•  and  22  20  may  also 
probably  be  added  (see  Crit.  Bib.).  The  former  passage  is 
specially  important  because  xin  D7iyD  N1H  tJVN  'U  seems  to  be 
an  early  explanatory  gloss=  '  that  is,  the  Ethanite  nation  ;  that 
is,  the  Jerahmeelite  nation.' 

This  result  is  important,  not  only  as  confirming  our 
conviction  of  the  perennial  influence  of  N.  Arabia  on 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  Judah,  but  also  as 
supplying  fresh  material  for  an  opinion  on  the  chrono- 
logy of  Jeremiah's  works.2  In  their  present  form,  this 
prophet's  genuine  works  are  certainly  monuments  of 
the  later  period  of  his  ministry. 

Tradition  connects  Jeremiah  with    a   scribe   named 

Baruch.      It  is  probable  that,  like  the  pre-exilic  prophets 

_  .  ,  in  general,  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in 

41.  Jeremian  intercourse  w;th  his  Qod  to  think  much 

'  of  the  means  of  perpetuating  his  revela- 
tions. At  the  same  time  we  can  quite  well  imagine 
him  dictating  his  prophecies — which  are  often  rather 
poetic  elegies  than  discourses — to  a.  faithful  scribe. 
Clearly  this  involves  no  disparagement  to  Jeremiah's 
poetic  talent  ;  Baruch,  if  he  was  really  the  author  of 
the  biographic  sections,  or  of  part  of  them,3  was  too 
prosaic  a  person  to  have  meddled  with  the  structure  of 
his  master's  poems.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the 
biographic  sections  contains  a  little  poem  (see  Lamen- 
tation, §  2),  consisting  of  two  pentameters,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Jeremiah.  In  Duhm's  opinion  it  is  an  elegy 
on  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Judah  ;  but  the  prophet's 
biographer  had  access  to  more  poems  of  Jeremiah  than 
we  now  possess. 

According  to  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson,4  the  literary 
remains  of  Jeremiah  are  formally  less  perfect  than  those 
of  Isaiah  ;    '  the  poetical  rhythm  is  not  so  regular,  losing 

1  See  Jer.  27  3,  where  ms  and  p-pif  are,  as  in  Joel  3  [4]  4,  cor- 
ruptions of  IISD   Missur. 

2  The  descriptions  of  the  Jerahmeelite  invasion,  even  if  only 
anticipative,  can  hardly  have  been  written  long  before  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  24  2). 

3  Duhm  accepts  this  view.  N.  Schmidt,  however,  denies  that 
any  part  of  our  present  Book  of  Jeremiah  can  be  ascribed  to 
Baruch.  He  also  rejects  the  narrative  in  chap.  36  altogether 
(see  Jeremiah  [Book],  §  9,  17),  whilst  Duhm  (288)  regards 
this  as  an  'important  narrative  on  Jeremiah's  activity  as  a 
writer.' 

4  Hastings' .OS  2  576  a. 
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itself  often  in  elevated  prose.'  This  shows  us  some  of 
the  points  to  which  future  study  must  be  directed.  We 
must  determine  more  exactly  the  extent  of  the  literary 
remains  of  these  prophets,  and  in  correcting  the  faults 
of  the  traditional  text  must  pay  more  regard  to  metre. 
Criticism  has  till  lately  somewhat  neglected  Jeremiah. 
Duhm  and  Cornill,  however,  have  opened  up  new  paths, 
and  a.  stricter  textual  criticism  may  assist  us  in  deter- 
mining between  them  where  they  differ.  Comparing 
their  results,  we  find  those  of  Cornill  the  less  startling. 
According  to  him,  it  would  be  an  error  to  try  to  bring 
the  (genuine)  poetical  passages  of  Jeremiah  into  correct 
strophic  pentameters  ('  Kinah-strophes ' )  or  trimeters. 
Apart  from  a.  few  lyrical  inte?-mezzi  in  strophes  of 
pentameters,  Jeremiah  does  not  advance  beyond  ir- 
regular verses  ('  Knittelversen  ');  and  but  for  the  strophic 
structure  of  his  poems,  we  might  describe  his  style  as 
rhythmic  prose.  Duhm,  however,  says,  '  Most  of  the 
poems  are  very  short  (on  the  average  containing  less 
than  five  Massoretic  verses)  ;  the  metre  is  everywhere 
the  same,  quatrains  with  alternately  three  and  two 
beats.'  He  adds  that  the  poetical  diction  is  correspond- 
ingly simple  and  natural,  popular  in  the  best  sense,  and 
on  this  account  touching  and  even  overpowering,  and 
that  in  its  abundance  of  striking  and  original  images  it 
reveals  a  born  poet.  This  characterisation  is  based  on 
the  short  poems,  about  sixty  in  number,  which  Duhm 
assigns  to  this  prophet. 

If  Jeremiah  is  distinguished  as  a  poet  by  his  natural- 
ness,   Ezekiel  is  no  less  conspicuous  for  his  excessive 

_,     .  .  .  ,      artificiality.      His  book  indeed  is  much 
42.  fczekieito  more  a  work   of   literature    than    of 

prophecy,  in  the  true  and  original 
sense  of  the  word  '  prophecy*  (see  Ezekiel  [Book],  § 
2).  He  himself  tells  us  of  a  time  when  from  physical 
incapacity  he  had  to  suspend  his  utterance  of  the 
message  of  woe  to  his  people  (326);  and  though  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  addressed  assemblies  of  the 
exiles — commonly  in  similitudes  (c^ro  ;  see  Proverb) 
of  one  kind  or  another  (20 49  [21 5]) — it  is  plain  that  he 
gave  a  more  elaborate  form  to  these  addresses  with  a 
view  to  their  publication.  He  excels  in  ktnoth  or 
dirges  (for  references  see  Lamentation,  §  2);  but 
partly  from  textual  corruption,  partly  from  the  extensive 
modifications  introduced  by  an  editor,  who  confounded 
*ii*2  (Missur  =  the  N.  Arabian  Musri)  with  -is  (S6r  =  Tyre) 
and  c'Tis  (Misrim,  also  — Musri)  with  cii'C  it  is  difficult 
to  reconstruct  their  original  form.1  According  to 
KraeUsehmar,  the  book  is  full  of  doublets  and  parallel 
texts  (see  especially  1 1-3  13/  34-9  49-17;  61  ff.  7i-9 
87/  !'5-7  10i8^.  122i-27  178-IO  16-20  18 21-29  2340-44 
2*22-24  25 3-7  262-14  19-21  30 22-26  353-150  38  39  43i8-27 
\~\ix  ff.\  If  this  critic  is  right,  we  may  even  speak  of 
two  recensions  of  the  text,  one  of  which  is  shorter  and 
speaks  of  Ezekiel  in  the  third  person  (see  Kraetzschmar 
on  1  2  f.  2424),  and  is  probably  based  on  an  excerpt 
from  the  longer  one,  in  which  Ezekiel  himself  is  the 
speaker.  The  combination  of  these  recensions  is 
obviously  the  work  of  ^  redactor.  Since  the  text  of  0 
presents  the  same  phenomena  as  ATT,  the  redaction 
must  have  taken  place  before  that  version  was  made. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  prophets  use  visions 
'  as  a  vehicle  in  which  they  bring  home  to  man's  highest 
faculties  the  providential  mysteries  with  which  they  feel 
themselves  inspired.'  This  is  at  any  rate  not  wholly 
untrue  of  Ezekiel  and  (especially)  Zechariah,  whose 
\isions  seem  to  be  to  a  great  extent  artificial  and 
literary.  Such  visions  indeed  are  distinctively  character- 
istic <>(  the  later  period  of  prophetic  and  semi-prophetic 
literature.  Haggai  may  have  none,  and  '  Malachi ' 
may  have  none ;    but   they  cannot   in   this  respect  be 

1  Kraetzschmar  has  bestowed  much  pains  both  on  the  cor- 
rection of  (he  text  (after  able  predecessors,  especially  Cornill) 
and  on  the  metrical  arrangement  of  Ezekiel's  poems.  He 
overlooks,  however,  the  worst  corruptions — those  of  names  of 
countries. 
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regarded  as  typical  specimens  of  their  age,  and  Zechariah 
gives  us  no  less  than  eight  visions  (I7-O8),  oi  the 
artificiality  of  which  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  (see 
Zechariah  [Book]).  Certainly,  as  Moulton  says,1 
no  other  prophecy  equals  Zechariah's  sevenfold  (eight- 
fold) vision  in  the  demand  it  makes  on  the  imaginative 
powers.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  however,  must 
we  not  add  that  it  contrasts  disadvantageously  with  the 
simple,  natural,  and  truly  poetic  visions  of  Is.  40-48  ? 

D.  Jerahmeelite  Theory. 

The  writers  called   *  prophetic     who   chronologically 

precede    Ezekiel,     Haggai,     and    Zechariah    are    fully 

.  prophetic,   but  only  half  literary  ;    the 

4d.  bemi-p  0-   nameiess     writers     who    follow     these 

pHetic  writers  :trans|tjonal  personages  are  in  the  fuU 

sense  literary,  but  at  most  only  half 
prophetic.  That  they  would  have  assumed  the  title 
of  prophets  may  confidently  be  denied,  and  yet  the 
existence  of  <*  secondary  prophetic  element  in  them  is 
too  plain  to  require  proof.  Even  '  Malachi,"  who  is  on 
the  whole  (see  Malachi,  §  7)  dry  and  prosaic  in  style, 
in  3 1-5  catches  something  of  the  old  prophetic  enthusiasm, 
whilst  the  succession  of  writers  of  whom  we  have  to 
speak  next  really  succeed  in  assimilating  much  of  that 
which  is  best  in  the  old  prophets,  of  course  apart  from 
their  unique  authoritativeness.  From  a  literary  point 
of  view,  we  may,  if  we  like,  criticise  them  ;  but  at  any 
rate  they  care  much  about  style  and  imagery,  and  have 
produced  a  new  style  of  literature.  For  us  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  their  work  is  the  elaboration 
of  the  Messianic  idea.  We  find  it  first  (so  at  least  a 
strict  criticism  suggests)  in  Ezekiel  (3423/.  3724/  ;  cp 
the  gloss  in  Hos.  3s)  ;  ~  the  Second  Isaiah,  however, 
apparently  dispenses  with  it  ;  2  Zechariah  too,  in  the 
original  text  of  Zech.  612/!,  must  have  referred,  not  to 
a  future  Messiah,  but  to  Zekubbabel3  [?.*'.].  When, 
however,  the  hopes  attached  to  this  prince  were  dis- 
appointed, devout  and  patriotic  men  of  the  semi-pro- 
phetic school  looked  into  the  future,  and  found  there  a 
son  of  David,  marked  out  by  God  as,  under  him,  the 
king  of  Israel,  the  perfect  king — the  Messiah  (Is.  96[s]): 
'  And  the  angel  of  Yahwe  calls  his  name, 
Protector  of  Israel,  Prince  of  prosperity.'4 
With  regard  to  Is.  40-66,  it  is  important  to  mention 
that  though  the  results  attained  (see  Isaiah  [Book]) 
without  the  help  of  the  new  Jerahmeelite  theory  are  to  a 
great  extent  sound,  a  number  of  critical  details  require 
re-examination. 

For  instance,  in  the  light  of  this  theory  it  becomes  at  once  highly 
probable  that  the  composition  of  chaps. 40-55  should  be  placed  in  N. 
Arabia.  That  this  book  (as  we  may  fairly  call  it)  has  been  much 
edited,  is  certain,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  sometimes 
(though  not  so  often  as  in  Ezekiel)  there  are  traces  of  an  earlier 
and  very  difTere nt  text  underlying  the  present  one(seeCrzV.  Bib.). 
Four  passages  nt  any  rate  may  be  referred  to.  (a)  41 1-4,  where 
the  Jerahmeelites  and  Edomites  seem  to  be  called  upon  to  listen 
to  the  prophetic  writer's  argument.  This  consists  of  a  highly 
coloured  description  of  the  victorious  march  of  Cyrus,  which 
has  Jerahmeel — the  land  where  the  writer  and  his  fellows  are 
pining  in  exile — for  its  goal,  (b)  The  second  is  4^22,  where  the 
Jews  are  spoken  of  as  despoiled  in  Edom  and  plundered 
among  the  Jerahmeelites.  (c)  Next  comes  43  14,  where  Yahwe 
says  that  he  has  sent  to  Jerahmeel,  and  will  lay  the  Jerahmeelites 
low;  and  (d)  52 4/.,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  Yahwe's  people 
went  down  to  Misrim  to  sojourn,  but  were  oppressed  by  the 
Geshurites  without  cause  (cp  Lam.  56,  and  Lamentations,  § 
7),  and  that  the  Ishmaelites  and  Jerahmeelites  act  madly,  and 
blaspheme  the  name  of  Yahwe  (cp  Ps.  74  10  18,  and  Psalms,  § 
28,  v.).  It  may  be  added  that  in  at  least  one  important  passage 
of  the  third  part  of  Isaiah  (r>i'.-6li)  there  seems  to  be  a  reference 
to  Jerahmeelite  oppressors  0'>3  19,  for  c^U'ft  read  □,l?KCrn,6)i 
though  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  Oa 7-C14  12  [n]  is  of  the 
same  date  as  40-05. 


1  A  Short  Tntrod.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Bible,  260  (1901). 

2  Sellin  (Studien,  1  [iqoi]),  however,  interprets  the  'Servant 
of  Yahwe '  in  the  Second  Isaiah  as  a  poetic  description  of 
Jehoiachin.     See  Servant  of  the  Lord. 

3  See  Duhm,  Jeremia,  i8i_/C 

4  For  the  emendation  of  the  text  here  assumed,  see  Crit.  Bib. ' 
cp  also  Lagarde,  Set/iitica  (ad  for.). 

5  The  preceding  word  should  possibly  be  U';-)^  ('our  lords 
are  Jerahmeelites') ;  cp -^13. 
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The  work  of  the  Second  Isaiah  (which  can  hardly 
have  come  down  to  us  in  its  integrity)  is  clearly  enough 
only  semi-prophetic.  The  writer  is  a  thinker,  a  rhetori- 
cian, and  a  poet  ;  possibly  he  has  also  been  a  pastor  ; 
but  the  element  of  strictly  prophetic  revelation  is 
secondary,  a  circumstance  with  which  the  anonymity  of 
the  work  is  closely  connected.  In  truth,  a  prophet  was 
not  needed  at  this  period  of  Israel's  history.  The  dis- 
cipline of  exile  and  the  self-denying  labours  of  Jeremiah, 
the  Deuteronomist,  and  Ezekiel  had  produced  their  due 
effect  on  a  noble  minority  of  exiles.  The  truth  of  the 
unique  greatness  of  Yahwe,  the  creator  of  the  world 
and  the  maker  of  history,  had  been  burnt  into  their 
inmost  being,  and  to  this  truth  corresponded  the  sister- 
truth  of  Yahwe's  election  and  appropriation  of  the 
prophet-people  Israel.  It  was  needful,  no  doubt,  to  be 
able  to  declare  in  the  name  of  Yah  we  that  Israel  would 
be  'justified'  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  would  be 
restored  to  its  own  land,  there  to  serve  its  God,  and  to 
give  an  example  of  i  righteous  people.  The  chief 
thing,  however,  was  to  complete  the  education  of  the 
exiled  people,  and  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  less  advanced 
individuals,  by  presenting  a  many-sided  picture  of  the 
nature  of  God.  The  most  distinctly  predictive  passages 
are  4^9  433  14  19/.  4426-28  451-314.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  writer  regards  himself  as  merely  one  who 
has  seen  or  divined  beforehand  the  fulfilment  of  that 
series  of  prophecies  which  is,  to  him,  among  the  most 
decisive  proofs  of  the  unique  divinity  of  Yahwe. 

The  Jerahmeelite   theory  has   also    a 
special  bearing  on  Is.  24-27,  on  the  addi- 


44.  Other 


writings 


tions  to  the  Book  of  Micah,  on  Joel,  on 


anectea  Dy    .0badiah.i  and  on  both  parts  of  the 


this  theory : 


composite  Book  of  Zechariah  ;    also  on 


e.g.,  Joel  ana  the  s        of  jonah  and  on  the  Book  of 

Jonah.        T        -i 

Jeremiah. 

Two  of  these  have  been  considered  in  the  light  of  that  theory 
already  (see  Micah  [Book],  Obadiah  [Book]).  As  to  Is.  24-27 
we  can  here  only  point  out  that,  on  grounds  of  analogy,  tic'N  and 
Cine  musL  be  Geshur  and  Misrim.  As  to  Joel,  it  can  hardly  be 
rash  to  say  that  chap.  3  [4]  is  closely  akin  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  Book  of  Obadiah,  referring  as  it  does  to  the  valley  of 
ZephathorZarephath('  Jehoshaphat,'  v.  12,  is  certainly  wrong2), 
and  to  Missur  or  Misrim3  and  Edom  ipv. 419)  as  the  cruel 
enemies  of  judah  who  shall  receive  fitting  retribution.  It  now 
appears  possible  definitely  to  solve  the  problem  of  "•jifly  (2  20); 
evidently  this  word  should  be  a  N.  Arabian  ethnic — viz., 
Sephonite  (see  §  41).  The  reference  is  to  the  Jerahmeelites, 
whom  Ezekiel  has  already  indicated  ('Gog-Magog ' ;  see  §  27) 
as  the  eschatological  foe  of  Yahwe's  people.  We  now  see  how 
necessary  it  is  to  view  the  locusts  in  Joel  1  2,  not  as  mere 
locusts,  but  as  harbingers  of  the  Day  of  Yahwe.4  Indeed,  the 
presence  of  the  ethnic  '  Sephonite '  in  2  20  (pointing  forward  to 
chap.  3  [4])  is  already  presumptive  evidence  against  a  dual  origin 
of  the  book.  The  reconsideration  of  the  problems  of  both  parts 
of  Zechariah  must  be  reserved  (see  Zechariah  [Book]). 

A  still  more  interesting  specimen  of  editorial  manipu- 
lation is  furnished  by  the  Book  of  Jonah  (author  un- 
known). 

Great  light  has  been  thrown  by  a  succession  of  critics  on  the 
story  in  its  present  form  ;  but  criticism  cannot  stop  short  here. 
We  have  seen  (§  7)  that  the  territory  recovered  by  Jeroboam  II. 
for  Israel  was  really  the  Negeb,  and  that  the  foes  from  whom  it 
was  taken  were  the  Jerahmeelites  (E'SIN) ;  also  that  the  prophet 
Jonah  is  described,  according  to  an  extremely  probable  emenda- 
tion of  2  K.  14  25,  as  a  Maacathite5  (see  Maacah).  We  have 
also  seen  (§  39)  that  'Nineveh  '  (mj'j)  in  Nah.  2a  37  has  been 
partly  corrupted,  partly  altered,  from  '  Jerahineel '  (l7NDm,)»  an^ 
that  'the  great  city' (nSlJfn]  Vyfnl)  in  Gen.l0i2  has  sprung 
out  of  the  same  place-name  ;  '  god  '  (dmSn)  and  '  king '  (-po)  are 
aUo  familiar  distortions  of  '  Jerahmeel'  (SttDnT).  It  now 
becomes  highly  probable  that  the  mission  of  Jonah  was,  not  to 
Nineveh,  but  to  the  capital  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  that  the 

1  Probably  an  editor's  transformation  of  ArabT,  'Arabian.' 

2  Till  the  right  key  had  been  applied,  it  was  natural  to  emend 
BBBOrT  int0  DSBTD  (Jehoshaphat,  Vallev  of).  See,  however, 
Shaphat. 

3  For  pTSl  "in  read  *1WD,  and  for  TIbvSb  read  rlBIS. 

4  See  Wellhausen  and  Nowack  on  the  passage  ;  and  cp  Joel 
[Book],  %%  5,  7. 

5  By  '  Gatb-hepher '  is  probably  meant  some  southern  locality. 
'Hepher'  appears  to  have  been  a  southern  clan -name  (see 
Eliphelet,  2). 
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story  about  the  'great  city,'  the  'city  great  unto  Elohim,  a 
journey  .  .  .,'  has  developed  out  of  the  simple  phrase  '  the  city 
of  Jerahmeel.'  The  journey  of  the  prophet  was  therefore  not 
more  difficult  than  that  of  Elijah  or  Elisha  (both  men  of  the 
Negeb)  to  Cusham  (1  K.  If)  15  2  K.  8  7) ;  and  the  king  of  Jerah- 
meel (not  of_  Nineveh— an  unparalleled  expression)  might  not 
unnaturally  listen  to  his  preaching,  as  Hazael,  Elisha's  nominee 
for  the  crown  of  Aram  or  Jerahmeel,  listened  to  Elisha  (2  K. 
Se-13,  see  §  7).  The  story  of  Jonah  in  its  original  form  may, 
therefore,  most  naturally  be  viewed  as  a  Midrash  on  2  K.  1425. 
Jonah  prophesied  to  Jehoahaz(?)  the  future  reconquest  of  the 
Negeb  (so  2  K.  states) ;  but  he  also,  at  the  bidding  of  a  merciful 
God,  warned  Jerahmeel  of  its  danger,  so  that  by  a  timely 
repentance  the  capital  of  Jerahmeel  escaped  destruction.  In 
both  its  forms  the  story  is  presumably  post-exilic. 

The  same  editorial  tendency  to  alter  the  geographical 

setting    meets   us    over    and    over    again    in    the   pro- 

45   Supple-  phetic  writinSs  '•  Habakkuk,  Haggai,  and 

mentarv  Malachi  are  the  only  ones  which  seem  to 
t    nf      have  escaped  its  operation.      Of  the  re- 

y  .  ,  suits  in  some  of  these  books  we  have 
spoken  already  ;  and  though  vastly  more 
remains  to  be  said,  all  that  we  can  do  here  is  to  throw 
some  fresh  light  on  parts  of  Jeremiah,  the  extremely 
interesting  phenomena  of  which  book  are  just  now* 
attracting  special  attention.  The  parts  referred  to  are 
the  work  of  post-exilic  writers,  mostly  supplemented. 

It  has  puzzled  critics  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
place  of  Jer.  46-51  (the  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations)  in  ©  is  between  25 13  and  25 15;  we  should 
have  expected  these  chapters  to  have  followed,  not 
preceded,  the  list  of  nations  in  vv.  15-26.  Many  other 
small  and  great  problems  have  also  taxed  their  ingenuity, 
among  which  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  historical 
difficulty  of  the  unconfirmed  reference  (cp  Jeremiah 
[Book],  §  14)  to  a  battle  between  Nebuchadrezzar  and 
Pharaoh-necoh  at  Carchemish  (462),  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  historical  background  for  the  oracle  (so 
strangely  placed  in  a  collection  of  prophecies  ascribed 
to  Jeremiah)  against  Elam  (4934-39).  We  are  well 
within  the  mark,  however,  in  saying  that  there  have  been 
corruption  and  editorial  modification  on  a  large  scale, 
both  in  the  list  of  nations  in  25 15-26  and  in  chaps.  46-51. 
As  to  the  list,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Sheshach,  and 
to  point  out  that  the  peoples  which  are  to  drink  the 
wine-cup  of  judgment  are,  besides  Judah,  the  various 
N.  Arabian  populations.  The  manipulation  needed  was 
but  slight,  and  we  can  with  ease,  after  omitting  ditto- 
graphed  names,  restore  the  original  form  of  the  passage1 
(cp  also  273  28  M.  and  see  Crit.  Bib. ).  We  now  see  to 
what  extent  Jeremiah  was,  according  to  Jer.  1 10,  '  set 
over  the  nations.'  With  regard  to  46-51,  some  details 
are  given  under  Migdol,  No-amon,  Noph,  Tah- 
panhes,  Leb-kamai,  Merathaim,  Pekod,  She- 
SH  ach.  It  must  suffice  here  to  add  that  pswri  ( Damascus  ! ) 
in  4923  is  necessarily  a  corruption  of  oenp  (Kidsham), 
or  d^id  (Cusham),  non  (Hamath  !)  of  Maacath,  and 
nsiNi  probably  (cp  Rephidim)  of  Jerahmeel;  and  that 
oS'y  (Elam  !)  in  4934^ — a  late  addition,  it  would  seem 
— is,  doubtless,  a  corruption  of  ^NDnv  (Jerahmeel2). 
How  far  insertions  were  made  by  the  later  editor  to 
convert  the  original  prophecies  on  Misrim  and  Jerah- 
meel into  prophecies  on  Misraim  and  Babel  (Babylon) 
cannot  here  be  discussed.  Several  of  the  headings,  at 
any  rate  (462  47i  4934),  have  received  additions  sug- 
gested by  the  editor's  faulty  view  of  the  historical  refer- 
ence of  the  prophecies. 3    The  final  redaction  of  Jeremiah 

1  This  restoration  (see  Sheshach),  together  with  the  fact  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  (cp  Moses,  §  7)  to  convert  Yerah- 
me'ellm  into  Wrellm  ('  uncircumcised  '),  enables  us  to  restore  the 
original  text  of  Jer.  £25./,  which  is  simply  an  announcement 
of  the  judgment  impending  over  the  N.  Arabian  peoples,  but 
was  placed  where  it  now  stands,  after  the  text  had  become 
corrupted,  as  an  edifying  admonition  to  the  Jews  not  to  rely  on 
their  circumcision.     Cp,  however,  Jeremiah  [Book],  §  16. 

2  So  also,  most  probably,  in  Is.  11 11  (see  Pathros,  Shinar). 

3  The  heading  in  46  2  must  originally  have  been  simply 
DnapS  'concerning  Misrim.'  To  this  was  added  ^1?D  7,n"7y 
^NCrVTa  mSK  "inrSy  nvi  law  D^SD  '  concerning  the  army  of 
the  king  of' Misrim,  which  was  by  the  river  Ephrath  in  Jerah- 
meel '  (cp  v.  6,  where  niiflS  means  ( towards  Zaphon  '). 
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must  therefore  have  been  late,  for  in  the  original  form 
of  the  prophecies  in  question  it  was  held  that  Jeremiah 
(like  Nahum,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Jonah  of  the  story) 
was  a  prophet  for  N.  Arabia.  The  idea  of  ascribing 
this  group  of  prophecies  on  N.  Arabia  to  Jeremiah  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  tradition  that  he  accompanied 
a  band  of  Jews  which  sought  refuge  (?)  in  Misrim — i.e. , 
in  N.  Arabia.1 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  what  is  stated 
elsewhere  (Isaiah  [Book],  §  3/)  relative  to  the  present 
position  of  the  study  of  Isaiah,  which  may  without 
alteration  be  extended  to  the  case  of  Jeremiah.  Jere- 
miah, not  less  than  Isaiah,  in  its  present  form  is  a  post- 
exilic  work,  and  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  that  the 
whole  of  a  long  passage  is  rightly  ascribed  to  Jeremiah. 
The  insertions  (we  must  not  say,  interpolations)  both 
in  Isaiah  and  in  Jeremiah  are  of  great  interest  for  the 
study  of  Jewish  religion.  They  range  from  very  small 
additions,  which  may  have  seemed  necessary  to  round 
off  sections  or  paragraphs,  to  long  compositions  with  a 
definite  theological  purpose.  We  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  inserted  passages  in  Jeremiah,  which,  according 
to  Duhm,  have  a  twofold  origin,  about  220  Massoretic 
verses  belonging  to  the  biography  of  Jeremiah  by 
Baruch,'2  and  about  850  verses  to  the  writers  who 
supplemented  the  works  of  Jeremiah  and  his  disciple. 
The  general  object  of  these  supplemented  {and  the 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  those  who  supplemented 
the  first  half  of  our  Isaiah)  was  to  produce  an  instructive 
and  edifying  book  for  popular  use,  not  less  comprehen- 
sive in  range  than  authoritative  in  tone,  and  the  supple- 
mentary portions  were,  for  the  period  when  they  arose, 
the  most  important,  because  they  suggested  the  interpre- 
tations and  qualifications  which  the  recognised  religious 
leaders  imposed  on  the  fragmentary  prophecies  that 
formed  the  kernel  of  the  book.  The  work  in  its  present 
form  is,  therefore,  on  a  much  lower  level  than  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  because  the  object  of  the  supplementers 
is  not  so  much  to  present  Jeremiah's  personality  in  an 
idealised  form  adapted  to  a  later  age,  as  to  invest  their 
own  ideas  of  Israel's  past,  present,  and  future  with  the 
authority  of  the  last  of  the  great  pre-exilic  prophets. 
From  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  merits  of  this  group 
of  writers  are  not  great.  Ezekiel  is  the  model  for  the 
denunciations,  the  Second  Isaiah  for  the  consolations  ; 
Deuteronomic  turns  of  expression  are  also  not  un- 
frequent.  Assimilation  and  reproduction  are,  in  fact, 
the  notes  of  the  prophetic  or  quasi-prophetic  literature 
of  the  post-exilic  period,  which  makes  it  often  rather 
difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  its  monuments. 

How  the  work  of  the  original  prophet  {say,  Isaiah  or 
Jeremiah)  is  to  be  separated  from  that  of  supplementers, 

4fi   How  to       il  *s  not  so  easy  t0  exP^a'n  briefly  to 

detect  the  t^lose  %vno  have  not  followed  the  pro- 
work  of  cesses  of  recent  criticism.      Nor  shall 

supplementers  we  here  attemPt  this  task'  which  be" 
pr  '  longs    rather    to    those    most    useful 

writers  who  are  now  in  course  of  revolutionising  our 
text-books  of  theological  literature.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  depend  too  much  on  the 
argument  from  the  use  of  particular  words  or  phrases, 
partly  because  a  thorough  textual  criticism  often  throws 
much  doubt  on  the  traditional  text,  and  partly  because 
later  writers,  having  before  them  the  object  of  supple- 
menting the  elder  prophets,  often  avoid,  so  far  as  they 
can,  words  or  forms  which  would  be  distinct  indications 
of  a  late  age,  or  even  try  to  reproduce  the  phraseological 
colouring  of  their  models.  The  argument  from  ideas 
and  social  background,  and  especially,  when  we  can  be 
quite  sure  of  the  text,  historical  allusions,  are  of  much 
more  value.  To  these  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  add  the 
argument  from  metre  (cp  Poetical  Litkratuke, 
§  8).      Both    Isaiah  and   Jeremiah   have  certain   predi- 

1  Probably  a  trace  of  the  tradition  of  a  Jerahmeelite  captivity. 

Cp  MlCDnL. 

-  See,  however,  Jeremiah  [Book],  §  9. 
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lections  as  regards  metre  which  ought  to  assist  us 
greatly  in  determining  the  extent  of  their  literary  records. 
It  would  be  premature,  however,  to  attempt  as  yet  a 
summary  of  results  on  this  head.  For  this  as  well  as 
for  other  departments  of  prophetic  study,  it  is  urgently 
necessary  that  textual  criticism  should  be  practised  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  to  some  extent  by  means  of  other 
methods  than  heretofore.  Much  that  has  been  done 
will  doubtless  remain,  and  old  methods  will  not  be 
discarded  ;  but  virtually  new  methods  will  have  to  be 
applied  on  the  basis  of  a  large  acquaintance  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  MT  and  (!?,  if  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  prophetic  writings. 

Here,  therefore,  the  present  sketch  of  the  prophets, 
prophecy,  and  prophetic  literature  must  be  brought  to 
a  close.  There  are  many  points  on  which  much  greater 
fulness  would  have  been  easy,  if  we  could  only  have 
assumed  the  correctness  of  the  traditional  text,  or  if  we 
could  have  devoted  space  to  the  text-critical  basis  re- 
quisite for  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  points  referred  to. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  select  such  points  as  appeared 
of  most  importance,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said 
elsewhere  on  subjects  connected  with  prophecy  ;  and 
these  we  have  endeavoured  to  treat  in  the  only  way 
which  seems,  in  the  present  position  of  our  study,  to  be 
altogether  justifiable,  namely,  in  the  light  of  the  most 
thorough  textual  criticism  accessible  to  us.  But  we  are 
far  from  undervaluing  the  able  work  done  by  other 
methods,  without  which  the  more  complete  view  of 
prophetic  problems  at  which,  with  mingled  hopes  and 
fears,  we  are  aiming  would  be  impossible.  For  writers 
of  all  schools,  for  Delitzsch  and  Konig,  not  less  than  for 
Ewald,  Wellhausen,  and  Duhm,  every  student  of  pro- 
phecy has  the  warmest  regard  ;  and  what  English- 
speaking  or  English-reading  scholar  will  hesitate  to  join 
to  these  the  name  of  the  much-lamented  A.  B.  Davidson  ? 
In  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  church  and  in  the  dogmatic 
period   of   Protestantism,    there    was    little   or   no   attempt    at 

historical  study  of  prophecy,  and  the  pro- 
47.  Literature,  phetical  books  were  found  instructive  only 

through  the  application  of  allegorical  or 
typical  exegesis.  For  details  the  reader  may  refer  to  Diestel, 
Gesok.  d.  AT  (Jena.,  1869),  and,  for  the  final  form  of  orthodox 
Protestant  views,  to  Witsms,  De  Prophetis  et  Prophetia.  The 
growing  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  treatment  towards  the 
close  of  the  period  of  dogmatism  showed  itself  in  various  ways. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  revival  of  apocalyptic  exegesis 
(by  Cocceius  and  his  school),  which  has  continued  to  influence 
certain  circles  down  to  the  present  day,  and  has  led  to  the  most 
varied  attempts  to  find  in  prophecy  a  history,  written  before  the 
event,  of  all  the  chief  vicissitudes  of  the  Christian  church  down 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  Lowth's  Lectures 
on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  the  same  author's  Comni.  on  Isaiah 
(1778),  show  the  beginnings  of  a  tendency  to  look  mainly  at 
the  aesthetic  aspects  of  the  prophetical  books,  and  to  view  the 
prophets  as  enlightened  religious  poets.  This  tendency  culmi- 
nates in  Eichhorn,  Die  Heb.  Propheten  (1816).  Neither  of  these 
methods  could  do  much  for  the  historical  understanding  of  the 
phenomena  of  prophecy  as  a  whole,  and  the  more  liberal  students 
of  the  OT  were  long  blinded  by  the  moralising  unhistorical 
rationalism  which  succeeded  the  old  orthodoxy.  The  first 
requisite  of  real  progress,  after  dogmatic  prejudices  had  been 
broken  through,  was  to  get  a  living  conception  of  the  history  in 
which  the  prophets  moved  ;  and  this  again  called  for  a  revision 
of  all  traditional  notions  as  to  the  age  of  the  various  parts  of 
Hebrew  literature — criticism  of  the  sources  of  the  history,  among 
which  the  prophetical  books  themselves  take  the  first  place.  In 
recent  times,  therefore,  advance  in  the  understanding  of  the 
prophets  has  moved  on  pari  passu  with  the  higher  criticism, 
especially  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  with  the  general 
study  of  Hebrew  history;  and  most  works  on  the  subject  prior 
to  Ewald  must  be  regarded  as  quite  antiquated  except  for  the 
light  they  cast  on  detailed  points  of  exegesis.  On  the  prophets 
and  their  works  in  general  [stimulus  at  any  rate  may  even  now 
be  got  from]  Ewald's  Propheten  des  Alien  Bundes  (1840-41,(2) 
1867-68,  ET  1876-77).  The  subject  is  treated  in  all  works  on 
OT  introduction  (among  which  Kuenen's  Onderzoek,  vol.  ii., 
claims  the  first  place),  and  on  OT  theology  (see  especially 
Vatke,  Rel.  des  AT1835).  On  the  theology  of  the  prophets 
there  is  a  separate  work  by  Duhm,  Die  Theologie  der  Propheten, 
1875  [see  also  Duhm,  Das  Geheimniss  in  der  Religion,  1896, 
and  his  works  on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah].  Kuenen's  De  Profeten 
en  de  Pro/etie  onder  Israel,  2  vols.,  1875  (ET,  1877  Prophets 
and  Prophecy  in  Israel),  is  in  form  mainly  a  criticism  of  the 
traditional  view  of  prophecy,  and  should  therefore  be  compared 
with  his  Onderzoek  and  Godsdienst  van  Israel  A  sketch  of 
Hebrew  prophecy  in  connection  with  the  history  down  to  the 
close   of  the   eighth   century   is   given   by   W.  R.  Smith,    The 
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Prophets  of  Israel,  i882(2),  1895  ;  the  special  literature  is  referred 
to  in  the  articles  on  the  several  prophets.  [See  also  Ktlersheim, 
Propk.  and  Hist,  in  relation  to  t/ie  Messiah,  1885  ;  Kirkpatrick, 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets^  1892  ;  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  (Hibbert  Lect.),  1893;  (.1,  A.  Smith, 
Twelve  Prophets,  2  vols.,  1896,  1898;  F.  H.  Woods,  /'he  Hope 
of  Israel:  a  Review  of  the  Argument  from  Prophecy,  1896 
(critical  and  conciliatory).]  \v.  R.  s. 

Articles  by  Oehler  and  Von  Orelli  in  PRE,  1st  and  2nd 
editions  respectively.  John  Smith  [the  'Cambridge  Plaionist'], 
Select  Discourses,  1660  (Discourse  vi, ,  '  Of  Prophesie  ') ;  K.ohler, 
Der  Prophet ism us  der  Hebraer  u.  die  Mantik  der  Griechen  in 
ihreni  gegenseitigen  Verhaltniss  (1861),  Tholuck,  Pie  Pro- 
pketen  und  die  H  eissagitngi'2)  (1861).  W.  R.  Smith,  '  Prophecy 
in  the  Schools  of  the  Continent,'  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  1870  (see 
§2);  Elmslie,  'On  Prophetic  Perspective,'  ibid.  1872  (see  §  25, 
end);  Schwartzkopff,  Die  Prophetische  Ojfenbantng  (1896), 
and  Giesebrecht,  Die  Ber  it fsbegabung  der  A  T  lie  hen  Pro- 
pheten,  1897  (both  works  criticise  positions  of  other  scholars; 
Giesebrecht  s  criticism  of  Kuenen  is  specially  vigorous,  but  he 
is  himself  open  to  criticism);  K/mig,  Der  Offenluirungsbegrijf 
des  AT>  2  vols.,  1882  (see  Giesebrecht,  21-35;  Kunig  is,  in 
fact,  somewhat  exuberant  in  his  supernatural  ism)  ;  Lotz,  Geseh. 
u.  Qffenbarung  im  AT,  1801  (see  Kautzscli's  review,  lit.  St. 
it.  Kr.  1891,  pp.  58Q-597).  <•.  B.  Gray,  'Growth  of  the  Pro- 
phetic Literature,'  Xe:o  World,  March  1899,  pp.  124-143;  S. 
Michelet  [of  Christtania],  Israels  Prophet  en  als  Tracer  der 
Qffenbarung,  1898;  Kittel,  Prophet ie  u.  Wciisagune,  1899; 
KOnig,  Das  Berafsbewusstsein  der  A  /'lichen  Profheten,  1900  ; 
Kraetzschmar,  Prophet  u/ul  Seher  in  alien  Israel  (19m). 

On  Christian  prophecy,  see  Buckmann,  '  Ueber  die  Wunder- 
krafte  bei  den  ersten  Christen  und  ihr  Erloschen,'  in  the  Ztschr. 
f.  d.  ges.  lutlier.  Tlieol.  u.  Kirc/ie,  1878,  pp.  216-255  (learned  but 
utterly  uncritical) ;  Bonwetsch,  'Die  Prophetic  in  apostol.  und 
nachapostol.  Zeitalter,'  in  the  Ztschr.  f  kirchl.  Wissensch.  u. 
kirchl.  Leben,  1884,  pt.  8,  p.  408./;,  pt.  9,  p.  460  f.  ;  Harnack, 
Die  Lekre  der  zivSlf  Apostet,  188^,  p.  93-137  ;  E.  C.  Selwyn, 
The  Christian  Propliets,  1901  (too  ingenious). 

T.  K.  c.1  (§§  i-ii,  19  [part],  24-29,  34-47);  H.  G. 
(§  12/};  P.  v.  (§§  14-18,  19  [part],  20-23); 
J.  .-,.  R.  (§§  30-33). 

PROPITIATION  (iAacmoc,  1  Jn.  22  4io;  |AAC- 
thpion.  Rom.  325).  See  Sacrifice,  Righteous- 
ness, §  ii,  also  Mercy  Seat,  §  6ff. 

PROSELYTE.       It    has    appeared    elsewhere    (see 

Stranger  and  Sojourner,  where  the  various  Hebrew 

„      _         ...     and  Greek  terms  will  be  found)  that 

1.  Non-Israelite  ^v  in  the  Priestly  code  approximates 

Yx&so°;  ^v^r  i^rws 

yahwe  (m,v  'NT,  0  ol  <po(3o{'fJ.evoi  rbv  Kvpiov),  who 
appear  in  Ps.  1159-n  II82-4  135 19/.  as  a  third  class 
of  worshippers  of  Yahwe,  distinct  from  the  house  of 
Israel  and  the  house  of  Aaron,  are  probably  proselytes — 
in  Actsl3i6,  'men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God' 
{"Avdpes  'lo-paTJkeiTai  Kal  ol  (pofiovfj-evot  rbv  debv);  the 
latter  class  are  clearly  such,  and  so  also  the  '  fearers ' 
[of  the  Lord]  (aefibfiwoi  \rbv  Kijpiov])  in  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Holy  Children,  Dan.  333  90.  With  the  exception, 
however,  of  these  late,  casual,  and  vague  references, 
proselytes,  in  the  full  religious  sense  of  NT  times,  do 
not  appear  in  the  OT,  and  the  EV  of  the  OT  is  entirely 
justified  in  always  abstaining  from  the  use  of  '  proselyte ' 
as  a  translation  for  ger.  The  way  in  which  the  ancient 
Israelite  gerlm  and  the  OT  teaching  concerning  them 
developed  in  the  direction  of  the  Jewish  proselytes  and 
Judaistic  ideas  about  them,  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

Proselyte  (irpo<n}X.VTO?)  is  the  term  most  frequently  adopted 
by  the  Septuagint,  especially  in  legal  passages,  to  represent  the 
Hebrew  ger.  The  ger,  or  more  fully  ger  w^tosdb,  is  not  any 
'stranger,  but  a  stranger  dwelling  in  a  Hebrew  community  and 
enjoying  a  certain  measure  of  protection.  In  old  time  at  least 
the  position  of  such  a  stranger  was  no  doubt  very  insecure,  for 
he  had  no  strong  kinsmen  to  take  his  part,  and  so,  like  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  with  whom  many  passages  of  the  OT 
associate  him,  he  was  liable  to  oppression.  In  the  law  as  well  as 
by  the  prophets  he  is  commended  to  the  humane  regard  of  his 
neighbours;  but  it  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to  antique 
ideas  to  grant  him  equal  rights  (see  Lev.  2545  Deut.  23  20). 
Like  the  Arabic  jar,  therefore  (whose  name  is  at  bottom  the 
same),  he  must  have  generally  sought  to  attach  himself  as  a  client 
to  some  individual  or  community  able  to  protect  him,  and  so  we 
must  understand  the  metaphor  in  passages  like  Ps.  15  1  39  12. 

1  Quotations  from  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith's  article  'Prophecy'  in 
££$),  vol.  i8j  are  expressly  given  as  such. 
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In  the  old  Hebrew  kingdom  the  word  ger  had  a  civil 
not  cl  religious  significance,  and  it  would  almost  seem 
that  a  poor  Israelite  without  inheritance  might  sink  to  the 
position  of  ger,  which  indeed  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  Levite  in  Judg.  1/8,  who  went  forth  to 
sojourn  (g/ir)  where  he  might  find  a  place.  The  '  exile  ' 
and  the  *  restoration  '  made  «  change  in  this  as  in  all 
other  aspects  of  Hebrew  society.  On  the  one  hand 
Ezek.  47^2  and  Is.  14 1  contemplate  that  the  restored 
nation  shall  be  recruited  by  strangers  who  are  received 
on  equal  terms  ;  but,  since  the  Jews  returned  not  as  an 
independent  nation  but  as  a  distinct  religious  community, 
this  implies  especially  that  the  sons  of  the  stranger,  by 
joining  Israel,  observing  the  Sabbath,  and  holding  fast 
to  Yahwe's  covenant,  may  gain  admission  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  temple  and  its  worship.  So  it  is  put 
in  Is.  566/",  in  marked  contrast  to  the  restrictions  laid 
down  in  I  >cut.  233  if-  That  the  views  of  the  prophets 
had  practical  issue  cannot  be  doubted  ;  even  the  foreign  1 
NfiTi-iiNlM  (q.v.)  in  the  second  temple  were  rapidly 
transformed  not  merely  into  good  Israelites  but  into 
Levites.  The  condition  of  admission  to  the  full 
privileges  of  an  Israelite,  in  particular  to  the  passover, 
is,  according  to  the  Priestly  Code  (Ex.  1248  Nu.  9 14), 
circumcision. 

The  free  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  Jewish  church 
is  a  mark  of  the  universalistic  tendency  which,  in  spite 
of  all  the  narrownesses  of  Judaism  under  the  law, 
accompanied  the  break-up  of  the  old  national  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  presents  a  different  line  of  transition 
from  the  purely  civil  to  the  religious  meaning  of  ger.  It 
demands  that  certain  rules  shall  be  enforced  not  only  on 
Israelites  proper  but  also  on  strangers  sojourning  in  their 
land.  They  are  not  to  eat  blood  (17  10),  commit  incest 
(1826),  sacrifice  to  Moloch  {20 2),  or  blaspheme  Yahwe 
(24i6);  and  for  murder  and  other  crimes  they  are  to 
be  answerable  to  the  Hebrew  authorities  according  to 
Hebrew  law  (2422). 

The  term  irpofrrjKvTOL,  so  frequent  in  ©  in  the  sense  already 

explained,   occurs  only  four  times  in  the  NT.     Proselytes  are 

present   at   Pentecost  (Acts  2 10);    one   of  the 

2.  Terms  in      deacons  '  was  a  proselyte  (6  5)  ;  Mt.  23  15  refers 

NT    etc.       t0  tne  zea^  °f  th^e  Pharisees  in  making  them  ; 

'  and  in  Acts  13  43  (Antioch)  we  have  t£>v  o-e/3o- 

fievuiv    TrpotnjXu'Twc — perhaps    a    conflate    reading      But    the 

repeatedly  recurring  <£o/3oii/xei/oi   rbv  Beov  (Acts  10,  Cornelius; 

13  16  26,  speech  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia)  and  ae^6fj.evoi  rbv  Oeov 

(13  50,  women  at  Antioch  ;  16  T4,Lydia;  17  4,Thessalonica;  17 17, 

Athens  ;  18  7,  Justus)  are  probably  synonymous  with  TrpocnjA-uTOi 

(see  below,  §  5),  as  are  ctttjA-vs,  de  Execr.  §  6,  etc.,  and  eTnjAimjs, 

de  Monarch.  §  7,  etc.,  with  Philo. 

Conversions  to  Judaism  were  not  always  spontaneous 

and  disinterested.      The  Talmud  speaks  of  '  lion '  (cp 

™  ^   *         *  2K.  1725)  and  '  Esther '  (cp  Esth.  817) 

3.  Methods  and  '  x     -     - 


causes  of 


proselytes,  who  became  such  through 
.  .         fear  or  for  the  sake  of  profit,  and  of 
proselytising.    other    classes   0f    interested    converts 

{Hull.  3b,  Ycb.  24b  ap.  Jastrow).  In  Alexandria,  for 
instance,  the  Jews  were  included  among  the  privileged 
classes,  and  men  would  be  attracted  to  Judaism  by  the 
prospect  of  an  advantageous  political  status.  ^  loreover, 
the  propaganda  of  the  Maccabasan  princes  was  some- 
what Mohammedan  in  its  character.  The  zeal  of  Simon 
for  the  law  (1  Mace.  1348  14 14  35)  must  have  induced 
many  Gentiles  to  profess  Judaism.  John  Hyrcanus 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  9i)  compelled  the  Idumseans,  Aristo- 
bulus  (xiii.  11 3)  the  Iturseans,  and  Alexander  Jannseus 
(xiii.  I54)  many  cities,  etc.,  especially  in  Eastern 
Palestine,  to  accept  Judaism.  The  inhabitants  of  Pella 
refused,  and  their  city  was  destroyed.  When  kings  like 
Izates  [Ant.  2O2)  and  great  nobles  became  proselytes, 
many  of  their  subjects  and  dependents  would  naturally 
follow  suit. 

Many  political  and  social  circumstances  aided  prosely- 

1  [The  theory  of  the  foreign  origin  of  the  Nethinim,  however, 
may  be  called  in  question.  In  Psalms  (Book),  §  27,  it  is  main- 
tained that  'Nethinim'  is  a  distortion  of  Ethanim  —  i.e.,  the 
b'ne  Ethan,  or  Ethanites,  corresponding  to  the  bn'e  Asaph  or 
Asaph  ites.] 
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tising,  just  as,  later,  they  promoted  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  The  Jews  were  dispersed  throughout 
all  the  Mediterranean  lands,  and  involved  in  many 
commercial  dealings  with  Gentile  neighbours.  Thus 
there  were  countless  opportunities  for  the  missionary 
spirit  referred  to  in  Mt.  23  is,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Gentile  inquirer  could  always  learn  what  Judaism 
had  to  teach  him.  The  Septuagint  was  an  instrument 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  one,  and  an  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  other.  The  alliances  and  wars  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  Herods  with  Gentile  states  provided 
occasions  of  proselytising.  The  Hellenising  and  Roman- 
ising proclivities  of  the  Jewish  parties  and  schools 
represented  by  the  Herods,  Philo,  and  Josephus,  rendered 
them  anxious  to  set  Judaism  before  their  foreign  patrons 
in  the  most  favourable  light. 

Moreover,  the  prevalent  scepticism  as  to  the  ancient 
national  religions  left  a  void  which  many  were  anxious 
to  fill  by  faith  in  some  new  religion,  and  Judaism  met 
this  craving.  Doubtless  some  conversions  were  the 
result  of  superstition — we  read  of  proselytes  converted 
by  the  advice  of  a  dreamer  or  interpreter  of  dreams, — 
but  others  were  due  to  the  response  of  a  religious  nature 
to  religious  teaching.  Probably,  to  some  extent  the 
work  of  Paul  and  other  apostles  illustrates  the  Jewish 
method  of  proselytising.  Gentiles,  too,  might  often 
attend  a  synagogue  from  curiosity,  or  as  inquirers, 
and  thus  become  converted.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
propaganda  was  mainly  due  to  teaching  addressed  to 
families  or  individuals,  as  when  the  Jewish  merchant 
Ananias  converted  the  mother  of  Izates.  Proselytes 
would  naturally  attempt  to  convert  their  relations  and 
friends. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Priestly  Code  is 
academical,  and  is  rather  concerned  with  the  purity  of 

4.  Numbers,  of  the  land  and 'he  '^P'e.  than  with  the 
conversion  of  Gentiles  to  Judaism.  The 
other  post-exilic  literature,  within  and 
without  the  canon,  is  almost  entirely  silent  about  pro- 
selytes. This  fact,  coupled  with  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  as  a  subject  community,  suggests  that  proselytes 
were  comparatively  rare  during  the  Persian  period. 
The  world-wide  dispersion  of  the  Jews  during  the 
Greek  period  was  evidently  followed  by  much  pro- 
selytising, and  we  know  that  Jewish  practices  were  very 
widely  imitated.  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  239)  tells  us,  'There 
is  not  cl  single  town,  Greek,  Barbarian,  or  any  other, 
nor  a  single  nation,  to  which  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  as  it  is  found  among  ourselves  has  not  pene- 
trated ;  whilst  fasting  and  the  burning  of  lights  and 
many  of  our  laws  as  to  meats  are  also  observed. '  This 
statement  is  substantially  confirmed  by  many  other 
references  to  Judaising  practices.  Such  statements  do 
not  imply  that  those  who  imitated  Jewish  habits  became 
proselytes  ;  but,  doubtless,  partial  imitation  was  often  a 
stepping-stone  to  formal  conversion. 

The  proselytising  zeal  of  the  Jews  is  spoken  of  in  Mt.  23 15, 
and  by  many  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian  it  was  facilitated  by  the  favour  generally  extended  to 
the  Jews  by  the  Roman  emperors  ;  and  not  only  on  Semitic  soil, 
as  at  Damascus,  where,  Josephus  (BJ  ii.  20  2)  tells  us,  most 
of  the  women  were  proselytes,  but  also  throughout  the  Roman 
world,  many  converts  were  made,  especially  among  women.  The 
most  noted  conversion  was  that  of  the  royal  house  of  Adiabene 
(Jos.  Ant.  20  2),  of  which  the  splendid  tomb  of  Queen  Helena,  a 
little  way  outside  of  Jerusalem,  still  remains  a  monument. 

The  preponderance  of  women  was  due  to  the  deterring  effect 
upon  men  of  the  necessity  of  being  circumcised. 

The  first  large  bodies  of  proselytes  of  whom  we  read 
are  the  forced  converts  of  the  Maccabsean  princes. 
Then  the  clause  '  Jews  and  proselytes '  in  Acts  2 10 
seems  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  v.  gf. ,  and  to  imply  that 
proselytes  would  usually  be  found  where  there  was  a 
Jewish  community.  :  In  NT  proselytes  are  referred  to 
at  Jerusalem,  Csesarea,  Antioch  in  Syria,  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Corinth  (see 
§  2).  Josephus  (Ap.  2 10)  tells  us  :  '  Many  Greeks  have 
been  converted  to  our  laws  ;  and  some  have  remained 
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true  ;  but  there  are  some  who  have  fallen  away  from 
want  of  steadfastness.' 

The  proselytes  must  everywhere,  as  at  Corinth  (Acts 
187),  have  facilitated  the  access  of  Christian  missionaries 
to  the  Gentiles.  Christianity  had  nearly  all  the  attrac- 
tions which  Judaism  possessed,  and  added  others  of  its 
own.  Moreover,  the  Hellenising  and  other  liberal 
sections  of  the  Jewish  communities  seem  to  have  been 
for  the  most  part  absorbed  in  the  Christian  Church, 
leaving  the  remnant  narrower  and  more  exclusive  than 
it  was  before.  Hence  the  zeal  for  proselytising  declined, 
and  proselytes  were  a  less  important  feature  of  later 
Judaism. 

Till  recently,  it  was  usually  said  that  there  were  two 

classes    of    proselytes:     (a)    (,Ti3fn  na)   gere   has-st'dek, 

„.  proselytes  of  righteousness,  who  were  cir- 

/..  . .  •  cumcised,  and  observed  the  law  generally ; 
^dltetus  of  and  ^  <nW?  "^  gl"has.i£ar,  prose- 
proselytes.  lytes  °f  ^e  gate,  who  became  worshippers 
of  the  one  God,  and  observed  the  seven 
so-called  Noachic  precepts,  against  idolatry,  profanity, 
incest,  murder,  dishonesty,  eating  blood  or  things 
strangled,  and  allowing  a  murderer  to  live.  The  reality 
of  this  classification,  however,  was  challenged  and  dis- 
proved in  the  eighteenth  century — e.g. ,  by  Lardner 
(see  'Proselytes'  in  Kitto,  DB).  Schiirer  (GJVW 
2568  n.,  (3>3i27  n.,  ET  ii.  2317)  says:  '  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  literature  with  which  I  am  acquainted  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  more  than  one  solitary 
instance  of  it  [i.e.,  the  expression  *iytP  ij],  namely  R. 
Bechai  (belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century)  in  his 
Kad  ha-Kemach  as  quoted  in  Buxtorfs  Lex.  col.  410/ 
Proselytes  of  the  gate  may  therefore  be  dismissed  from 
the  biblical  aspect  of  the  subject. 

The  Mishna  distinguishes  between  ger  (Ggmara 
pis  ia),  a  proselyte,  and  ger  toSdb,  a  resident  alien,  the 
OT ger.  The  (refidfievot  of  the  NT  have  been  identified 
not  only  with  the  mythical  proselytes  of  the  gate,  but 
also  with  the  ger  tosdb.  But  this  latter  identification  is 
unhesitatingly  rejected  by  Schiirer  and  also  by  Bertholet, 
who  (334)  quotes  from  Maimonides  a  statement  that  no 
ger  toSdb  was  received  into  Israel  after  the  captivity  of 
the  Eastern  tribes. 

Schiirer,  however  (ut  sup.,  ET,  311^),  distinguishes 
two  classes  of  proselytes  :  (a)  (popovfxevoL  t6v  6e6v  or 
(reftdfievoi  t6v  &e6v,  '  God-fearing  Gentiles  who  adopted 
the  Jewish  (i.e.,  the  monotheistic  and  imageless)  mode 
of  worship,  and  attended  the  Jewish  synagogues,  but,  in 
the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  restricted  them- 
selves to  certain  leading  points,  and  so  were  regarded 
as  outside  the  fellowship  of  the  Jewish  communities'; 
and  (b)  irpoaJfKvTot.,  '  who,  through  circumcision  and  the 
observance  of  the  law,  became  completely  incorporated 
with  the  Jewish  people.'  Schiirer  cites  the  case  of  Izates 
of  Adiabene.1  A  Jew  named  Ananias  represented  to  him 
that  he  could  worship  God  without  being  circumcised  ; 
but  another  Jew  named  Eleazar,  who  claimed  to  be 
specially  orthodox  (irdvv  irepi  ra  irdrpia  Sokujv  a.KpL0T)s 
eXvai),  insisted  on  Izates  being  circumcised,  and  the  king 
obeyed  him  (Jos.  Ant.  20  2).  History,  of  course,  shows 
that  there  were  not  only  two,  but  many  grades  of 
sympathy  with,  imitation  of,  and  conversion  to  Judaism  ; 
but  Schiirer's  only  example  suggests  that  orthodox  Jews 
only  recognised  one  class  of  real  proselytes,  and  that 
7rpo<TT}\vTot,  <fro{3ov/j.€isoi  rbv  debv,  and  aefldfxevot  t6p 
6ebv  are  synonymous.  Bertholet  (328^:)  conies  to  this 
conclusion,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  Philo  and 
Josephus  only  recognise  a  single  class  of  proselytes, 
that  in  Acts  neither  irpo<T7J\vTOi,  and  <f>ofiovfj.€voL  nor 
TrpoffrjXvTot  and  vepSfievot  occur  together  to  denote 
separate  classes  ;  and  Paul,  in  his  polemic  against  the 
Judaisers,  always  takes  it  for  granted  that  circumcision 
is  indispensable  to  converts  to  Judaism. 

1  On  the  story  of  Cornelius,  '  one  that  feared  God  '  and  yet 
was  regarded  as  unclean  by  Jewish  Christians,  see  Cornelius. 
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One  condition,  therefore,  of  becoming  a  proselyte,  was  that 
required  by  the  Priestly  Code,  circumcision — to  which  the  later 
Jewish  usage  adds  lustration  by  immersion  in  water  (tebildk, 
baptism)  and  the  presentation  of  a  sacrifice  (korbdn).*  The 
immersion,  about  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy, 
some  maintaining  that  it  came  into  use  later  than  Christian 
baptism,    was   really   a   necessary   act   for  one   who  had   been 

?reviously  unclean,  and  may  be  held  to  be  involved  in  the  general 
entateuchal  law  of  ceremonial  washings.  The  later  technical 
name  for  a  heathen  who  thus  joined  the  theocracy  was  pijjn  ij, 
'proselyte  of  righteousness '  {Sank.  96^). 

The  duties  and  religious  privileges  of  a  proselyte  were 
substantially    the    same  as    those    of    \   jew  (Gal.  53  ; 
Schurer,  326,  Bertholet,  335).      As  regards  civil  rights, 
proselytes  in   Gentile  states,   and  even  in   the   Roman 
province  of  Judcea,  were  not   at   the  mercy  of  Jewish 
authorities.      In  this  and  in  other  respects  the  elaborate 
discussions  of  the  Talmud  are  academical  discussions 
of  an  obsolete  jurisprudence,  and  have  little  connection 
with   the   actual    status    of   proselytes    in    NT    times. 
Obiter  dicta  which  discriminate  unfavourably  between 
the  Jew  and    the   proselyte    chiefly  serve    to   illustrate 
the    strong    animus    which    «.   large    section    of    post- 
Christian    Jews    displayed    against    proselytising    and 
proselytes. 
Schurer,  Jewish  People,  ii.  1 291-327;    Stapfer,  Palestine  in 
the    time    of  Christ,    ET,     130-132  ;    Ber- 
6.  Literature,    tholet,   Die  Stellung  der   Israeliten   u.   der 
Juden  zn   den   Fremden,    179-349  \   articles 
on  ~rt3  and  13  in  Jastrow,    Diet,    of   Targ.    etc.,    and    Levy, 
NHIVB. 


W.  R.  S. 


-W.  H.  *,. 


PROVERB.      The  words  so  rendered  in  EV  are  : 
i.^cc.  mdsdl.     The  root-meaning  of  ^tro  is  simple — 
to  be  like,  to  compare2 — but  it  bears  a  number  of  derived 
senses  the  exact  relation  of  which  to  the  root-meaning 
and  to  one  another  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 

A.  As  a  general  term  Srs  denotes  (a)  a  proverb  or 
popular  saying — without  definite  literary  form,  and 
with  no  pretension  to  be  philosophical,  but  a  pithy 
characterisation  of  an  event  or  summing-up  of  a  natural 
law — e.g.,  1  S.  10 12  Ezek.  IS2;  cp  1  S.  24 14  [13]  Ezek. 
I222  (EV  '  proverb,'  ©  irapafiok-f]). 

(/3)  That  against  which  such  a  saying  is  directed — 
tropically,  a  proverb,  by-word. 

E.g. ,  Dt.  28  37  1  K.  9  7  2  Ch.  7  20  Jer.  24  9  (in  each  case  1 1  nJ'JtPi 
'by-word '),  Ps.  44  15  [i4](||  ^ni  *11JD.  'a  shaking  of  the  head  ')» 
69  13  [12]  Ezek.  14a  (J  rviN,  '  sign  ') — EV  'proverb,'  ©  napafZoki), 
but  1  K.  9  7  Ezek.  14  8  <x</>ai'i<T^6s. 

B.  As  a  technical  term  in  literature  S^D  denotes  ; 
(a)  A  sententious  maxim,  the  unit  in  the  aggregation  of 
which  the  not  very  philosophical,  always  empirical, 
Hebrew  philosophy  chiefly  consisted.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, *?cc  has  reference  to  the  form  in  which  such  a 
sentence  was  expressed,  that  of  a  distich  a  b — the 
juxtaposition  of  a  and  b  conveying  by  comparison  or 
contrast  the  moral  lesson  required. 

Thus  the  376  couplets  in  Pr.  10  i-22i6  are  called  (10 1)  '^D 
noSc  (EV  'proverbs,'  <E»  om.) ;  cp  1 1  (EV  'proverbs,'  _  <& 
~o.poLfj.iat),  1 6  (EV  'proverb,'  (&  irapafiok-q,  parallels  being 
ns,sC,  'figure,'  'enigma'?  cp  Ecclus.  47  17  and  Hab.  26  i-m 
C'CDn.  'words  of  the  wise,' cp  Pr.  22  17  and  niTn>  'dark  say- 
ings') 25  1  (EV  'proverbs,'  <B  al  iratSelat  [ANc-a-  Trapoijuiai]  al 
aSidieptToi)  '2157-9  (EV  'parable')  Job  13  12  (||  fhsi,  'memorable 
saying')  Eccles.  1l> 9  (EV    'proverbs,'   ©   irapapokaC,    parallels 

not*  '-Q-i.  pn  naii  to*  airoi  now  nm). 

(/3)  The  distich  overflowing  into  a  tristich,  Prov. 
27 10  28  io,  a  tetrastich,  26 18  f,  even  a.  decastich, 
2723-27 — ^'q  acquires  the  sense  of  a  sententious  or 
didactic  poem. 

Such  as  we  have,  e.g.,  in  Prov.  31 10-31 — see  Job  27  1  29  1  (EV 
'parable,'  ©  7rpooi>ioe),  Ps.  49s  (II  nvn)i  78a  (EV  'parable,'  © 

1  Mishna,  Pesdch.%%,  Kerlthoth^i. 

2  Attempts  (see  Ges.  Thcs.,  s.v.  ;  Fleischer  in  Del.  Pr.  43  f  ; 
Halevy,  Revue  des  fctudes  Juives,  1885,  p.  302)  to  derive  the 
two  notions  of  comparing  and  ruling  from  a  single  root  are 
futile — as  witness  their  very  variety.  We  must  assume  two 
distinct  roots  (1)  'to  be  like,'  Heb.  ^D,  Ass.  masalu,  Syr. 
ntftal,  Ar.  mathala,  and  (2)  '  to  bear  rule,'  connected  possibly 
with  Ass.  masalu,  '  to  shine  '  (see  Del.  Heb.  Lang.  55). 
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TrapapoA?}).  Ps.78  is,  it  is  true,  a  historical  poem  ;  but  it  is  history 
with  a  purpose. 

The  D^Dof  1  K.  5  12  [432]  (||  nn^/ songs  ')  may  go  under 
either  (a)  or  (j3). 

(7)  Scvd  denotes  finally  any  poetical  composition. 

(a)  A  prophecy,  as  in  Nu.  23718  24 3  15  20 21  23  (all 
of  Balaam),  and  Is.  H4,  cp  Mic.  24  (||  tu ;  see 
Lamentation,  §  1),  Hab.  26  (||  firm  ns^D,  see  above, 
Ba),  EV  'parable,'  (55  7rapa/3oA?J,  but  Is.  144  OpTJvos. 

(b)  A  parable,  Ezek.l72  (||  rrvn),  215  [2O49]  243, 
EV  'parable,'  (§  7rapa/3oX?J. 

(c)  A  historical  lay.  The  moslfm1  of  Nu.  21 27 
recall  the  Homeric  rhapsodists,  though  they  seem  to 
have  recited  satirical  songs  on  living  persons  as  well, 
cp  A(£)  and  see  Poetical  Literature,  §  4  {3). 

2.  '"nT}!  hiddh  (Ar.  Jidda  to  decline,  cp  ny*7D  from  Ar.  Idsa). 

In  Hab.  2  6  EV  renders  mm  n^?D  (©  7rp6f3\-qpa  els  finjyjjo-ii') 
a  taunting  proverb  ;  but  the  asyndeton  in  the  Hebrew,  if  not 
without  parallels,  is  awkward,  nivn  may  be  dispensed  with  as  a 
gloss  on  the  rarer  word  ns^D-     See  Riddle. 

3.  Tra.poip.ta.  In  classical  Greek  irapoiiiia  means  'proverb,' 
'  by-word ' :  so  ^Esch.  Ag.  264  ;  Ar.  Thesm.  528  ;  Kara  ttjc 
iro.potp.Lav,  'as  the  saying  goes,'  Plat.  Symp.  222  B. 

In  NT  Greek  it  means  (1)  a  proverb,  2  Pet.  2  22;  (2)  a  figurative 
discourse,  Jn.  16 25 29  ;  (3)  a  parable,  Jn.  106.  Jn.  never  uses 
the  word  7rapa£oAyj,  and  it  might  have  been  better  had  RV  in 
Jn.  106  taken  the  marginal  rendering  'proverb'  into  the  text, 
just  as  vice  versa  in  Lk.  4  23  RV  has  parable '  for  AV  '  proverb ' 
irapa^ok-q.  1ra.p01p.ta.  is  occasionally  used  by  ©  to  translate  7^1 
Pr.  Ii  25  1  (ANc.a.)(by  Sym.,  Ps.78 2  Pr.25i  Ezek.  12  22,  Aq. 
Eccles.  129  Ezek.  18  2),  found  also  Ecclus.  635  8  s  18  29  39  3 
47  17. 

4.  7retpaj3oA>j.  '  Proverb  '  is  the  AV  rendering  of  irapafloKri  Lk. 
423;  but  RV  renders  'parable.'  In  classical  Gk.  irapa^oKij 
denotes  (1)  a  laying  alongside  (as  of  ships  in  a  naval  battle), 
Polyb.  15  2  13,  Diod.  14  60;  (2)  juxtaposition,  comparison,  Phileb. 
33  B,  Polyb.  i.  22;  (3)  illustration,  analogy,  Isoc.  230  A,  Arist. 
Pol.  25  24,  e<  Twe  frqptuiv  iroieiadat  rr\v  ir.  '  to  take  our  illustra- 
tion from  the  animal  world.' 

In  NT  Greek  it  means  (1)  a  figure,  illustration — Mk.  4  3o«p 
rtvt  auTTjv  7rapa)3oAfl  6&p.ev,  perhaps  also  Heb.  11 19  (but  see 
comm.  ad  loc.)\  (2)  figure,  image,  type,  tJtis  irapafiokr\  ets  ibv 
Katpbv  rbv  ZveaTTjKOTa,  Heb.  9  9  ;  (3)  parable,  Mt.  13  24  31  37, 
etc. ;  Lk.  14  7-11  12-14,  are  scarcely  parables  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  7ropa/3oA)J  is  by  far  the  commonest  rendering  of  Vt^D 
in  ©  (e.g.,  Ps.  782,  quoted  Mt.  1435).  Found  also  Job  34  Wisd. 
5  3,  and  in  Ecclus.  twelve  times.  A.  C.  P. 
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Title  (§  1).  Authorship,  date  (§  6f). 

Canonicity  (§  2).  Process  of  formation  (§  8). 

Text  and  versions  (§  3^).  Heb.  aphoristic  literature  (§  9). 

Form  (§  5).  Bibliography  (§  10). 

The  Massoretic  title  is  '  Proverbs  of  Solomon ' 
(HD1?^  'hwto,  Misle  Sfflmoh),  in  the  Talmud  and  later 
_., .  Jewish  works  usually  abridged  to  MiHe.  In 
'  the  Talmud  the  book  is  also  cited  simply  by 
the  name  of  Solomon  [Dfrek  £res,  ch.  6),  or  as  one  of 
the  Writings  or  Hagiographa  (Ab.  Nathan,  ch.  2),  and 
often  without  name. 

(S>  has  a  longer  form  :  Proverbs  (7rctpoiju£ai)  of  Solomon 
son  of  David  who  reigned  in  Israel,  and  with  this  agree 
Syr.  and  Vg. ,  except  that  they  read  king  of  Israel. 
The  superscription  in  our  Gk.  MSS  is  simply  irapoifxlaL 
(apparently  =  Rabbinical  Misle)  ;  the  subscription  is  ir. 
[B],  ir.  2a\.  [K],  7T.  2oX.  [A],  ir.  2o\.  wapa  e/35o^- 
Kovra  [C].  In  the  Vg.  title  the  book  is  called  Parabola 
Solomonis,  in  the  superscription  Liber  Proverbiorum 
guem  Heb.  misle  vocant,  in  the  subscription  Liber  Pro- 
verbiorum. 

These  readings  show  that  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era  the  common  designation  of  the  book  was  Proverbs, 
and  the  title    in   the   Heb.   text  Proverbs  of  Solomon; 

1  Moslim  might  almost  be  rendered  'bards';  the  mosei  may 
be  the  poet,  the  '  Dichter,'  the  setter  in  order  of  words  or  ideas, 
perhaps  he  who  places  side  by  side  the  two  halves  of  his  verse, 
cp  Germ.  '  dicbten,'  A.S.  '  dihtan,'  to  arrange,  set  in  order.  Old 
English  verse  has  the  same  well-defined  break  in  the  middle  of 
the  line  that  we  find  in  Hebrew.  And  Stra  in  Nu.  237  may 
mean  simply  'poem' — 'he  uttered  his  poem,'  a  stereotyped 
phrase  introducing  a  fresh  rhapsody,  like  the  tov  8'a.7rap.etQ6p.f:vo<; 
irpoo-efpy,  etc.,  of  Homer.  The  author  of  Job  29  borrowed  it 
(29  1),  and  the  redactor  borrowed  it  from  him  (27  1)  ;  see  Budde, 
ad  loc. 
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the  expression  in  the  Vss. ,  'son  of  David,  king  of 
Israel,'  may  be  a  scribal  insertion  {perhaps  suggested 
by  the  MT  title  of  Kohileth).  It  is  probable,  though 
not  certain,  that  the  ascription  to  Solomon  belonged  to 
the  original  title  (cp  the  titles  of  Kohileth  and  Wisd. 
Sol. )  :  it  may  have  been  given  to  the  earliest  collection, 
10 1-22 16,  and  then  have  been  retained  when  additions 
were  made,  or  the  earliest  title  may  have  been  '  Pro- 
verbs,' and  the  reference  to  Solomon  (based  on  i  K. 
5 12  [432])  may  have  been  added  by  Jewish  editors  ;  in 
the  discussions  of  the  book  at  the  Synod  of  Jamnia  the 
name  of  Solomon  does  not  occur,  but  the  authorship 
may  have  been  taken  for  granted. 

In  early  Christian  writings  Prov.  is  frequently  cited  with  the 
formula  :  '  Solomon  says.'  In  a  number  of  cases  also  it  is  desig- 
nated by  the  term  '  wisdom '  (cro^n-'a)  or  by  some  expression  in 
which  the  word  '  wisdom '  occurs ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  appellations  are  titles  proper  or  merely  descriptive  phrases. 
It  appears  to  be  called  simply  Sophia  by  Melito  (in  Eus.  HE 
iv.  26  izff.)  and  in  Const.  A  p.  1 10  ;  but,  even  if  these  readings 
are  genuine,  they  hardly  prove  a  general  Christian  usage. 
The  expression  tj  iravdpeTO<;  tro<f>ia  (Clem. Rom.  Cor.  1  57,  Eus. 
HE  422,  etc.),  which  is  used  also  of  Ecclus.  and  Wisd.  Sol., 
appears  to  refer  not  to  Proverbs  as  a  book,  but  to  Wisdom 
as  the  'all-virtuous'  speaker  and  teacher.1  If  we  may  credit 
Hegesippus,  indeed  (in  Eus.  HE  4  22),  the  designation  '  Wisdom ' 
is  of  Jewish  origin  (from  unwritten  tradition) ;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  proof — the  expression  '  books  of  wisdom '  which  is  used  in 
a  Rabbinical  treatise {Tosephoth  Bdba  Bathrd,  14/') of  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes  appears  merely  to  characterise  these  books  by 
the  nature  of  their  material.  In  any  case  the  infrequency  of  the 
appellation  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  a  description,  not  a 
title  proper.  The  prominence  of  the  idea  of  wisdom  in  Proverbs 
accounts  naturally  for  such  a  designation  of  the  book.2 

At  the  Synod  of  Jamnia  (about  100  A.  D.  ;  see  Canon, 
§  55)  the  recognition  of  the  book  as  one  of  the  Kutubim 
„  ...        (Hagiographa)    was    opposed    on    the 

•  grounds  that  it  contained  contradic- 
tions (264/!)  and  that  some  of  its  descriptions  were 
indecent  (77-20).  The  first  objection  was  set  aside 
(Shad.  30  b)  by  referring  20  4  ( '  answer  not  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  folly ')  to  worldly  things,  and  265  ('  answer  a 
fool,  etc.')  to  things  religious  ;  this  exegesis  is  incorrect, 
but  the  explanation  was  accepted.  The  apparently 
unseemly  passages  were  interpreted  allegorically  ;  see 
Aboth  Nathan,  ch.  1  (in  the  common  recension),  and 
cp  ch.  2  of  the  same  work  in  which  amorous  descrip- 
tions in  Canticles  are  explained  as  references  to  Israel. 
After  the  discussions  at  Jamnia  the  canonical  character 
of  the  book  was  not  questioned  by  the  Jews,  and  it  has 
not  since  been  called  in  question.  It  is  quoted  often  in 
NT  and  Talmud,  and  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers 
generally.  The  citations  in  N'T  are  almost  all  of  them 
after  the  Gk.  version,  and  are  usually  free  ;  the  book 
was  evidently  much  read,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by 
NT  writers  to  give  its  precise  words.3  As  to  its  posi- 
tion, the  better  attested  MT  arrangement  places  it  next 
after  Pss.  and  Job. 

So  in  Bab.  Bath.  14b,  Tg.,  a  number  of  Spanish  Hebrew 
MSS  and  in  Baer-Delitzsch  ;  but  in  some  Hebrew  MSS  (mostly 
German)  it  stands  next  to  Psalms  (so  in  Hahn) ;  the  MT  order 
was  probably  determined  by  the  length  of  the  books.  The  MSS 
of  (5  early  adopted  an  arrangement  according  to  contents,  putting 
the  poetical  books  next  to  the  historical  (abandoning  the  division 
into  the  three  canons),  and  Proverbs  next  after  Psalms  (Melito, 
in  Eus.  HE,  4  26  ;  tJ3B,  etc.), 4  and  this  order  is  followed  in  Pesh. 
Syr. ;  Jerome's  order  is  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs.  Among  suc- 
ceeding writers  there  is  considerable  diversity ;  modern  versions 
adopt  the  arrangement  of  Jerome.     See  Canon. 

In  respect  of  accuracy  the  Massoretic  text  of  Proverbs 

1   HpVi  tpxt    occuP'es  a  midway  position  among  the 

OT  books.       It  has  not  been  subjected 

to  the  sweeping  revision  which  we  find  in  certain  of  the 

1  Cp  Frankenberg,  Vie  Spruc/ie,  Eittl.,  §  1. 

2  For  a  late  occurrence  of  the  name  nODrin  13D  (in  a  synagogal 
prayer  of  the  12th  cent.)  see  H.  Deutsch,  Die  Spriiche  Sal.  nach 
d.  Auffassung  im  Talm.  u.  Midr. 

3  For  details  see -works  on  biblical  quotations.  The  biblio- 
graphy up  to  1884  is  given  in  Toy,  Quotations ;  since  then  have 
appeared  Johnson,  Quotations,  1896;  Dittmar,  J'T  in  Novo, 
1899  ;  Huhn,  ATliche  Citate,  1900.  On  quotations  from  <&  in 
NT  and  in  early  Christian  writings  see  Swete,  Introd.  to  the  OT 
in  Greek,  and  the  bibliography  there  given. 

■*  In  (5*  the  order  is:  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs;  see  Swete 
Introd. 
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prophetical  writings,  and,  among  the  wisdom  books,  in 
Kohileth;  but  it  abounds  in  minor  inaccuracies.  Many 
of  its  particular  words  have  been  deformed  ;  lines  of 
couplets  have  been  misplaced  ;  not  a  few  passages  defy 
translation  or  emendation  ;  and  some  paragraphs  (e.g. , 
four  short  sections  in  chap.  6)  now  stand  out  of  their 
proper  connection.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few 
insertions  or  modifications  in  the  interests  of  theological 
ideas.  The  most  important  instance  of  such  editorial 
revision  is  found  in  the  paragraph  35-10,  which  is  a 
theological  parallel  to  the  ethical  paragraph  3 1-4  ;  and 
11  7  and  14  32  are  perhaps  other  instances.1  The 
character  of  the  thought  seems  to  have  protected  the 
book  from  violent  alterations.  Dealing  almost  ex- 
clusively with  ethical  facts  and  principles,  it  rarely 
comes  into  conflict  with  later  thought. 

In  the  passage  in  chap.  7,  which  called  forth  discussion  at 
Jamnia,  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  alteration.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  we  can  recognise  any  deliberate  attempt  to  introduce 
into  the  book  a  doctrine  of  ethical  immortality  (as,  for  example, 
in  11  7  14  32  2).  The  position  of  Proverbs  in  the  less  sacred  group 
of  Kethiibim  appears  to  have  worked  in  two  ways  :  it  relieved 
the  book  from  theological  revision,  but  gave  occasion  to  many 
verbal  errors  from  carelessness  of  scribes. 

The    following   Ancient  Versions  of   Proverbs  have 

come  down  to  us  :   Greek  (Sept.,  fragments  of  Aquila, 

...     Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  of  several 

.  anonymous  translations);  Old  Latin  (frag- 

'     ments),  and  Jerome  ;  Aramaic  (Peshitta, 

Hexaplar  Syr.,    Targum)  ;    Coptic;  to   which  may  be 

added:   Ethiopic  and  Arabic. a 

The  Septuagint,  the  most  ancient,  interesting,  and 
valuable  of  the  versions  of  Proverbs,  is  given  in  the 
principal  uncials  (BfcCAV,  and  fragments  in  C)  and  in  a 
number  of  cursives  (collated  by  Holmes  and  Parsons). 
Its  text,  however,  is  not  in  good  condition  ;  notwith- 
standing the  work  so  far  done  on  it,  a  critical  edition  (a 
necessary  preliminary  to  its  best  use  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Heb.  text)  is  still  lacking.  Many  of 
its  readings  are  corrupt,  it  has  many  passages  not 
found  in  the  Heb.,  and  its  arrangement  of  the  divisions 
of  the  book  is  peculiar.  It  is  doubtless  a  purely  Jewish 
production  ;  there  is  no  clear  trace  of  Christian  revision.4 
The  manner  of  its  origination  may  be  suggested  by  the 
example  of  the  younger  Jesus,  the  translator  of  Ben- 
Sira.  He  rendered  his  grandfather's  work  into  Greek, 
in  response,  he  believed,  to  a  popular  demand  in 
Alexandria  ;  and  so  the  Jews  of  the  city  doubtless  desired 
to  have  Proverbs  in  Gk.  form.  Of  the  further  history 
of  the  version  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  was  one  translator  or  many  ;  there 
are,  however,  no  such  differences  in  style  and  accuracy 
in  the  different  parts  as  clearly  to  suggest  the  presence 
of  more  than  one  hand.  In  general  it  appears  to  repre- 
sent fairly  a  Hebrew  text — presumably  an  Egyptian  text 
of  about  100  B.C.  In  certain  cases  this  text  differed 
from  that  on  which  our  Massoretic  text  is  based.  Of 
the  Greek  additions  the  most  seem  to  be  translations 
from  Hebrew  ;  but  some  appear  to  have  been  composed 
originally  in  Greek. 

The  natural  inference  is  that  there  was  in  circulation  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  aphoristic  material,  out  of  which  our  book  of 
Proverbs  (whether  Heb.  or  Gk.)  gives  selections.  This  dues 
not  necessarily  imply  that  there  were  different  recensions  of  the 
Heb.  book  in  Palestine  or  in  Egypt  (though  this  is  possible, 
and  even  probable);  but  it  helps  to  explain  the  difference  in 
material  between  the  Gk.  and  the  Hebrew.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  Greek  translators  or  later  Greek  scribes  simply  inserted 
in  the  book  new  material. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Proverbs  and  Ben-Sira  were  the 
only  parcemiac  productions  of  the  time  ;  in  these  books, 
indeed,  there  are  intimations  of  the  existence  of  other 
works  of  the  kind  (Pr.  2423  Ecclus.  39  i-n),  and  in  the 

1  Cp  Kautzsch,  '  Proverbs,'  in  SBOT. 

2  In  both  of  these  pa^a-^s  the  Hebrew  text  is  uncertain  ; 
(Pi's  reading  is  probably  to  be  adopted  in  the  second,  but  not  in 
the  first. 

3  For  details  of  editions  of  Versions  see  art.  '  Bibeluber- 
setzungen '  in  PREfi). 

•*  The  patristic  writers  interpret  it  in  a  Christian  sense,  but  do 
not  change  the  text. 
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schools  aphoristic  sayings  were  doubtless  cited  and 
commented  on.  In  this  way  there  probably  arose  a 
tradition  of  parcemiac  interpretation,  which  would  be 
of  various  types,  reflecting  the  various  directions  of 
Alexandrian  Jewish  thought.  In  the  Gk.  lJroverbs  we 
find  allegorising  interpretations  (as  in  2 16)  but  no 
definite  evidence  of  rigorous  legalism.1  No  doubt  the 
hermeneutical  tradition  was  less  well  established  in  the 
renderings  of  the  Wisdom-books  than  in  those  of  the 
Torah  and  the  Prophets,  and  this  fact  may  account  in 
part  for  some  of  the  incorrect  translations  in  <5Vs 
version  of  Proverbs ;  -  but  unsatisfactory  renderings 
occur  throughout  <£,  and  must  be  referred  in  part  to 
other  causes,  such  as  defective  Heb.  MSS,  ignorance 
of  Heb.,  and  corruption  of  the  Gk.  text. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  was  great  freedom  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Heb.  text  by  translators,  and  it  is  to  such 
freedom  or  caprice  that  some  critics  refer  tp's  arrangement  of 
sub-sections  in  Pr.  22-31,  which  i>  as  follows  :  22  17-2422  31)  1-14 
24  !2V'H  3O15-33  31 1-9  25-20  31  10-31.  In  this  arrangement  an 
order,  not  wholly  unnatural,  is  observable  :  first  come  strophic 
passages,  ascribed  presumably  to  the  'sages,'  then  'miscel- 
laneous instructions  [or,  proverbs]  of  Solomon,'  finally  the 
description  of  the  ideal  housewife.  The  order  may  be  due  to 
the  Gk.  editor,  or,  as  the  subsections  probably  circulated  in 
separate  form  and  may  have  been  arranged  variously  by  Heb. 
scribes,  he  may  have  found  it  in  a  Heb.  MS. 3 

For  the  criticism  of  the  Gk.  text  we  have  the  Coptic 
and  Hexaplar  Syriac  versions,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  fragments  of  the  Old  Latin,  the  Ethiopic  and 
Arabic  translations,  and  a  few  verses  (9i-n)  of  a 
Christian  Aramaic  translation  (in  Land,  Anecdot. 
Syr.  4). 

The  Sahidic  Coptic  MS  ed.  by  Ciasca  contains  about  half  of 
Proverbs.  It  follows  the  Gk.  closely,  giving  the  passages 
which  (5  has  in  addition  to  our  Heb.  (and  also  some  which  are 
in  neither  Gk.  nor  Heb.).  So  far  it  has  not  been  identified  with 
any  recension  of  ©  (the  Hesychian  naturally  suggests  itself), 
nor  shown  to  follow  any  particular  MS  ;  and  the  same  remark 
appears  to  hold  of  the  Bohairic  material  hitherto  published.4  The 
Hexaplar  Syriac  (ed.  Ceriani)  preserves  (how  precisely  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  say)  Origen's  diacritical  marks,  and  in  the 
margin  cites  passages  from  other  Gk.  translations  ;  it  thus  in 
many  cases  enables  us  to  distinguish  additions  to_@'s  text. 
As  to  the  Ethiopic  version,  it  is  a  question  how  far  it  is  based 
on  the  septuagint ;  its  age  is  still  undetermined,  and  it  has  as 
yet  contributed  nothing  to  the  identification  of  an  Egyptian 
recension  of  the  Greek  version.  The  Arabic  rendering  of  @ 
(in  Walton's  Polygl.,  and  ed.  Lagarde)  is  not  without  value. 
The  Old  Latin  fragments  are  too  few  to  be  of  great  service.5 

The  fragments  of  other  Gk.  verss.  based  on  the 
Heb.  {given  in  Field,  Hex.)  represent  our  MT,  and 
rarely  furnish  critical  aid,  though  they  are  sometimes 
lexicographically  useful.  Nearly  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  ;  but  in  its  case  the  question  of 
text  is  more  complicated  ;  it  represents  in  general  our 
MT,  but  with  occasional  variations  which  suggest  a 
different  form  from  ours,  and  here  and  there  it  shows 
dependence  on  the  Septuagint  (reproducing,  probably, 
the  Old-Latin).  Its  interpretations  are  of  interest  as 
giving  in  part  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  time  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  rated  high  as  an  aid  in  the  exposition  of 
Proverbs.  The  history  of  the  Peshitta  Syr.  text  is  still 
more  difficult  ;  whilst  based  on  MT,  it  has  been  con- 
siderably affected  by  @,  and  the  details  of  its  revision 
are  obscure. 

The  Targum,  in  its  present  form,  generally  follows  the  Pesh. 
Syriac,  yet  sometimes  gives  MT  against  Syr.  ;  apparently  it 
has  been  revised  after  the  Heb.,  though  it  is  possible  that  it 
renders  a  Syr.  text  different  from  that  which  we  have,  and 
that  it  may  be  used  for  criticism  of  the  Peshitta.  Saadia 
(ed.  Derenbourg)  gives  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  tenth 
century;  he  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  the  text,  but  abounds  in 
lexicographical  and  exegetical  suggestions. 6 

(a)  Divisions. — The    main    divisions    of    the    Book, 

1  Heidenheim  (in  his  Vierteljahrschrift,  1865,  1866)  is 
disposed  to  see  many  signs  of  the  influence  of  Pharisaic  ideas  ; 
but  the  evidence  he  adduces  is  not  convincing. 

2  So  Frankenberg,  Die  Sprite  he  ^  Eint. 

3  For  a  fragment  containing  Pr.  2321-2435  see  The  Academy ', 
Oct.  T892,  and  Klostermann,  Analecta. 

4  Cp  H.  Hyvernat,  in  Rev.  BibL  for  1896. 

B  See  Kennedy,  Art.  '  Lat.  Verss.,  The  Old,'  in  Hastings, 
BD  3;  he  mentions  Pr.  2  1-423  15  9-26  IG29-I712  19  7-27  and 
some  others. 

6  On  the  versions,  see  also  Text  and  Versions. 
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indicated  in  MT  (and  also  in  <$),  are  as  follows:—]". 
6  Form  (cnaPs-  ^"^)-  A  series  of  discourses,  descrip- 
'  tions  of  the  nature  and  function  of  wisdom  and 
warnings  against  robbery  and  unchastity  (327-35  61-19 
and  97-12  are  misplaced  ;  the  two  first  belong  in  iii.  or 
iv.,  the  last  belongs  in  ii. ).  ii.  (10i-22i6).  A  book  of 
aphoristic  couplets  on  the  conduct  of  life.  iii.  (22i7-24  22 
and  2423-34).  Two  collections  of  quatrains,  in  which 
there  is  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  in  the  preceding 
division.  iv.  (2fi-29).  A  collection  of  couplets.  v. 
(30  / ).  A  miscellaneous  collection,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  appendix  :  chap.  30  contains  a  dictum 
on  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge,  one  on  the 
certainty  of  God's  word,  □.  prayer  for  preservation  from 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches,  and  a  group  of 
tetrads  consisting  of  observations  on  nature  and  life 
(v.  32  f.  stand  by  themselves) ;  chap.  31  consists  of 
two  longer  passages,  one  a  code  of  conduct  for  kings, 
the  other  a  description  of  a  model  housewife.1 

(&)  Rhythm. — The  material  of  Proverbs,  as  far  as 
regards  its  contents,  though  not  poetical,  is  gnomic, 
and  its  literary  form  is  that  which  appears  to  have  been 
common  in  both  poetical  and  proverbial  utterances 
among  the  Hebrews  from  an  early  time.  The  norm  is 
a  couplet,  with  parallelism  of  lines  ;  quatrains  are 
common,  and  there  are,  less  commonly,  longer 
strophes  ;  triplets  are  rare.  The  line  in  Proverbs  has 
usually  three  beats  (a  form  which  may  be  called  ternary), 
sometimes  two  (binary),  sometimes  four  (quaternary). 
The  determination  of  the  number  of  beats  is  matter  of 
pronunciation  and  therefore  to  some  extent  arbitrary  ; 
but  it  may  be  said  with  probability  that  binary  and 
quaternary  lines  are  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  In 
a  few  cases  it  is  difficult  to  detect  rhythm  at  all ;  but  in 
such  cases  there  is  ground  for  supposing  the  trouble  to 
be  in  the  text.2 

The  rhythmical  characteristics  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
book  are  as  follows : — i.  consists  mostly  of  quatrains,  with 
synonymous  parallelism  (3  27-35  9 8  are  misplaced) ;  in  ii. 
(couplets)  the  form  is  antithetic  in  10-15,  comparison  (with  some 
antitheses)  in  16 1-22 16 ;  iii.  (quatrains),  except  24 16,  is 
synonymous  ;  in  iv.  (couplets)  the  form  is  comparison  (or  a 
single  sentence)  in  25-27,  whilst  the  second  half  (28  29)  is  nearly 
equally  divided  between  antithesis  and  comparison  (or  single 
sentence) ;  v.  (quatrains  and  longer  strophes)  is  synonymous. 

It  appears  that  the  distichal  aphorisms  are  mostly 
antithetic,  but  are  sometimes  comparisons  or  single 
sentences,  and  that  the  longer  discourses  and  the 
quatrains  prefer  the  synonymous  form.  The  rhythmical 
form  is  definite  and,  in  general,  well  maintained,  and 
may  be  appealed  to  for  criticism  of  the  text. 

(c)  Composite  Character.  — From  the  divisions  in- 
dicated in  the  text  and  from  the  variations  in  the 
rhythmical  form  it  may  probably  be  inferred  that  the 
book  is  composite  in  origin. 

(d)  The  Masai. — Proverbial  sayings,  brief  formula- 
tions of  experience  and  observation,  appear  to  have 
been  current  among  the  Israelites,  as  they  are  among 
all  other  peoples.  The  examples  in  OT  are  few  but 
sufficient  to  show  the  usage;  see  1  S.  IO12  (  =  1924), 
and  apparently  2  S.  58  20 18  24  14  [13]  ;  an  allied  form 
is  the  riddle  (Judg.  14  14).  and  cp  Lk.  423  Jn-  437  2  Pet. 
222.3  These  simple  sayings  were  sometimes  in  ordinary 
prose  form,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  couplets,  one 
line  in  some  way  parallel  to  the  other.  In  the  latter 
case  the  general  name  for  them  is  mdsdl,  a  term  which 
is   employed    in    OT    to    designate  ~  great  variety  of 

1  Chajes,  in  his  Proverbia-Studien,  maintains  the  view  that 
the  central  part  of  the  book  (10  i-22  16)  consists  of  scattered 
couplets  which  at  one  time  (though  not  originally)  were  arranged, 
like  Ps.  119,  according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  he 
tries  to  restore  this  arrangement.  In  this  attempt  he  is  not 
successful  (his  scheme  is  highly  improbable);  but  he  suggests 
some  good  emendations.     See  also  his  note  in  JQR,  July,  1900. 

2  Valuable  remarks  on  metrical  forms  in  Proverbs  are  to  be 
found  in  Ed.  Sievers"  treatise  on  '  Hebraische  Metrik'  in 
Abhandlungen  der  KSnigL  Sack.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  1901. 

3  The  story  in  Nu.  21  22-35  may  be  based  on  an  old  fable  or 
beast-story;  cp  Jud.  9 8-15  and  2  K.  14 9. 
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compositions  of  distichal  form,  and  in  fact  seems  to 
signify  a  '  distichal  composition  '  ; 1  for  the  various 
applications  of  the  term  see  Ezek.  18 2  21 5  [2049], 
172  Dt.  2837  Hab.  26  Mic.  2  4  Nu.  23  7  Ps.  782  Job 
29 1.  Though  Proverbs  now  contains  gnomic  dis- 
courses, the  title  misle  seems  to  have  referred  originally 
to  a  collection  of  aphorisms  (10i-22i6). 

The  etymology  ofmdsal  is  doubtful ;  but  the  probability  seems 
to  be  that  it  signifies  'juxtaposition'  or  'similarity,'  with 
reference  to  the  things  or  ideas  with  which  it  is  concerned.- 
As  synonyms  of  masal  in  Pr.  1 6  we  have  hidak  (nTn)  and 
7n,Hisdk  (ny-So)i  terms  which  appear  to  signify  originally 
'  deflected  discourse,'  that  is,  discourse  in  which  there  is  allusion 
to  something  dse  than  that  which  the  words  directly  express 
(as,  for  example,  in  a  riddle,  Judg.  14  12  1  K.  10  1) ;  later  both 
terms  were  used  generally  for  allegorical,  visional,  derisive,  or 
didactic  utterances  (Ezek.  17  2  Nu.  12  8  Hab.  2  6  Ps.  49  5  [4]  78  2). 
{a)  Until  recent  times  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
(chaps.  1-29)  has  commonly  been  ascribed  to  Solomon. 
h '  Such  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
rs  P' general  title  or  superscription  in  li, 
though  this  may  refer  to  chaps.  1-9  only,  especially  as 
Solomon  is  named  as  author  in  the  superscriptions  in 
10 r  {in  MT,  but  not  in  ©)  and  25 1.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  have  composed  or  collected  proverbs  of  some 
sort,  as  is  stated  in  1  K.  5 12/.  [432  /.]  ;  but  the  indica- 
tions in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  itself  (see  below,  §  7) 
make  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  is  its  author. 
The  tradition  of  authorship,  embodied  in  the  OT  titles 
and  in  the  Talmud,  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  has  been 
conclusively  proved  that  in  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms 
the  titles  are  not  authoritative  in  themselves,  and  that 
the  lists  of  authors  given  in  the  Talmud  rest  on  no 
good  historical  or  critical  foundation.  The  titles  in 
Proverbs  cannot  be  supposed  to  form  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Some  critics,  however,  while 
admitting  the  general  doubtfulness  of  OT  titles,  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Pr.  25 1:  'these  also  are 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  transcribed.'  Whence,  they  ask,  this 
particularity  of  statement,  if  it  does  not  rest  on  good 
tradition  ?  And  it  is  added  that  Hezekiah's  reign  was 
a  favourable  time  for  such  literary  work.  Granted  that 
such  work  is  conceivable  for  that  time,  we  have  only  a 
possibility.  There  is  no  hint  of  it  in  the  historical  and 
prophetical  books,  and  there  is  much  against  it.  Not 
only  was  the  period  in  question  one  of  war  and  unrest, 
but  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  task 
of  collecting  and  editing  writings  did  not  begin  till 
much  later  (not  before  the  exile).  As  to  the  particu- 
larity of  the  title  in  25i,  it  is  quite  in  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  editors — witness  the  titles  of  many  psalms  : 
to  be  precise  and  full  was  a  natural  tendency,  and  the 
scribes  had  no  historical  science  to  guide  them.  In 
this  case  Hezekiah  may  have  been  selected  because  of 
his  alleged  prominence  as  a  reformer  (so  Is.  :J8  ascribes 
a  poem  to  him,  and  2  Ch.  19  credits  jehoshaphat  with 
the  creation  of  a  sacerdotal  judiciary).  We  cannot, 
then,  base  the  question  of  authorship  of  Proverbs  on 
the  titles  in  the  book.  As  to  the  ascription  of  Proverbs 
and  other  writings  to  Solomon,  this  also  was  perfectly 
natural  when  his  reputation  for  wisdom  had  once  been 
established. a     And,  as  it  is  now  almost  universally  held 

1  It  thus  stands  in  contrast  with  sir,  which  seems  to  designate 
ppetry  as  something  '  sung '  ;  but  cp  Ass.  lira,  '  oracle '  (perh. 
from  \/  =  'see'). 

3  In  the  vol.  on  Proverbs  (Heb.  text)  in  SBOT  (on  Pr.  1 6)  P. 
Haupt  expresses  the  opinion  that  masal  means  originally 
'equality  or  equal  parts  and  halves  (Ass.  ■mislani)'  and  then 
'  simply  a  line  of  poetry  or  verse,  each  stich  consisting  of  two 
hemistichs,"  that  is,  the  reference  is  to  the  linear  form  and 
not  to  the  form  of  expression.  Not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty 
of  giving  the  meaning  'halves'  to  the  sing,  masal,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  we  do  not  find  elsewhere,  in  Semitic,  Gk.,  and 
Latin,  a  reference  to  linear  form  in  terms  for  '  proverb ' :  cp  rrvrii 
nV^T-  TTf-poifxCa,  ■KO.pa.$o\J\,  provcrbium,  adagium  ;  cp  also  -\-£' 
and  Ar.  si'r,  which  refer  to  expression  and  thought.  Further, 
the  sense  '  stich  '  seems  to  presuppose  writing  ;  but  the  term  masal 
probably  originated  before  the  literary  use  of  writing  began. 

3  It  need  not  be  doubted  that  there  was  some  ground  for  this 
reputation  ;  but  exactly  what  it  was  we  do  not  know. 
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that  he  did  not  write  Eccles.  and  Cant.,  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  spite  of  the  tradition,  that  it  is  possible  he 
did  not  write  Proverbs. 

(d)  In  30 1  31 1  two  other  names  of  authors  are  given, 
Agur  ben-Yakeh  (Jakeh)  and  Lemuel  (or  Lemuel's 
mother).  Cp  Ithiel,  Lemuel.  Agur  (if  the  word  is 
a  proper  name)  must  be  supposed  to  be  an  otherwise 
unknown  sage,  possibly  Jewish,  possibly  non-Jewish. 

By  a  change  of  text  he  may  be  understood  to  be  called  a 
'  Massaite,'  an  inhabitant  of  the  region  Massa,  of  which  nothing 
is  known  (Gen.  25 14),  or,  a  '  gnomic  writer '  (inosel).  Nor  is  it 
clear  how  much  of  chap.  30  it  is  intended  to  ascribe  to  him  ; 
probably  his  dictum  is  given  in  w.  2-4,  which  are  an  expression 
of  philosophic  (but  not  irreverent)  agnosticism.  Lemuel,  in  like 
manner,  may  be  'king  of  Massa'  (the  rendering  of  RV  is  im- 
possible), or,  by  change  of  text,  '  the  Massaite.' 

In  MT  the  counsel  to  kings  is  ascribed  to  Lemuel's 
mother  ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  textual  corruption — the 
words  may  well  have  been  spoken  by  a  sage.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  text  we  can  say  of  these 
passages  no  more  than  that  they  belong  to  the  general 
late  material  of  philosophic  and  gnomic  wisdom  (see 
Agur,  Lemuel,  Massa).  The  'sages  are  cited  in 
2423  and  (in  MT)  in  22 17,  and  are  mentioned  in  16 
etc.  ;  substantially  the  whole  of  chaps.  1-9  is  referred 
to  them.  They  represent  the  body  of  philosophical 
ethical  thought  of  the  later  time  ;  they  are  the  teachers 
in  the  academies  and  the  gnomic  writers. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  historical  statements  of  origin, 
in  the  book  and  elsewhere,  are  not  conclusive,  and  that, 
_  ,  for  the  determination  of  the  date,  we  must 
"  look  to  the  customs  and  ideas  indicated  in 
the  book.  The  data  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :  (a) 
the  conception  of  life  ;  (b)  the  social  conditions  ;  (c)  the 
ethical  ideas  ;  (d)  the  religious  ideas  ;  (e)  the  relation 
of  Proverbs  to  other  books  ;  (/)  the  linguistic  char- 
acteristics. 

(a)  Conception  of  life. — When  we  compare  Proverbs 
with  other  OT  books,  especially  with  the  prophetical 
writings,  we  are  struck  by  the  differences  between  them 
in  the  way  in  which  life,  as  »  whole,  is  contemplated 
(see  Wisdom  Literature).  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
point  of  view  of  other  books  is  national,  that  of  Proverbs 
individual — they  differ  also  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
basis  of  good  living.  For  the  prophets  it  is  loyalty  to 
the  service  of  Yahwe,  God  of  Israel  (conceived  of  as 
including  obedience  to  his  moral  law),  in  distinction 
from  other  deities  ;  for  the  sages  it  is  loyalty  to  the 
universal  human  conscience,1  and  this  loyalty  is  held  to 
be  conditioned  on  knowledge  ;  throughout  the  book  it 
is  knowledge  or  wisdom  that  makes  the  difference 
between  the  good  man  and  the  bad — the  terms  'fool' 
and  'wicked'  are  synonymous  (see  Fool).  Now,  we 
find  also  in  a  few  prophetical  passages  insistence  on  the 
necessity  of  knowledge  ;  but  in  these  passages  the  import 
of  the  term  is  markedly  different  from  the  conception  in 
Proverbs. 

Hosea  (Hos.  46)  exclaims  that  the  people  are  destroyed  for 
lack  of  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  because  they  are  misled  by  the 
priests:  'because  thou  [O  priest]  rejectest  knowledge,  I  reject 
thee  from  being  priest '  ;  the  fault  lies  in  the  priests'  ignorance 
or  disregard  of  the  law  of  Yahwe.  In  Jer.  b^f.  8&_f.  Qi-zf.,  the 
charge  of  immorality  is  made  against  all  classes  of  the  people  : 
they  do  not  know  (that  is,  obey)  Yahwe's  law,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  they  falsify  it.  The  wisdom  of  the  prince  of  Is.  11  2  is 
that  of  a  righteous  theocratic  judge.  Ps.  119  is  a  glorification 
of  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  knowledge  of  the  words  of  Yahwe. 

In  distinction  from  these  prophetical  passages, 
Proverbs  makes  the  instructed  conscience  the  guide  of 
life.  The  divine  control  of  all  things  is  recognised,  and 
the  kernel  of  wisdom  is  said  to  be  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ; 
but  this  means  an  attitude  of  the  soul,  and  not  depend- 
ence on  an  external  code.  It  is  assumed  that  he  who 
knows  will  do  right — the  ultimate  basis  of  life  is  a  wise 
perception  of  the  constitution  of  things.  This  point  of 
view  occurs  elsewhere  in  OT  only  in  Job  and  Koh^leth. 
It  is  a  distinct  rejection  of  the  prophetical  and  legal 

1  Cheyne  (Job  and  Sot  119)  appositely  calls  the  sages  the 
'humanists.' 
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conception,  and  belongs  to  a  reflective  stage  that  we 
can  seek  only  in  the  period  when  the  Jews  were  scattered 
throughout  the  Persian  and  Greek  empires.  In  Jer. 
'  wise  men '  are  enemies  of  truth 1 — in  Proverbs  they  are 
the  sole  depositaries  of  truth.  This  latter  view  is 
specifically  Greek,  and,  without  denying  that  some  of 
the  material  of  Proverbs  may  be  earlier,  we  may  probably 
refer  the  present  form  of  the  book  to  the  Greek  period. 
This  date  seems  to  be  demanded  also  by  the  personifi- 
cation of  wisdom  in  chap.  8  and  the  rdle  assigned  her 
as  the  controller  of  earthly  affairs  and  the  companion 
and  friend  of  God  at  the  creation  of  the  world.'2  Such 
a  personification  is  foreign  to  the  legal  and  prophetical 
writings  ;  in  the  former  there  is  no  such  representation, 
and  in  the  latter  it  is  the  '  word  '  of  Yahwe  {his  revelation 
or  command)  on  which  stress  is  laid  (Jer.  23 29  Is.  55  n, 
cp  Ps.  336).  On  the  other  hand,  the  personification  of 
wisdom  in  Wisd.  7  is  manifestly  Greek. 

(d)  Social  conditions. — In  the  picture  of  social  con- 
ditions in  Prov.  there  is  much  that  might  belong  to  any 
period  from  David  onwards  :  general  goodness  and 
badness,  honesty  and  dishonesty,  truth  and  falsehood, 
industry  and  sloth,  agriculture,  business  life,  courts  of 
law  and  kings.  There  is  also  much,  however,  that  is  out 
of  accord  with  the  pre-exilic  time.  Monogamy  is  taken 
for  granted,  whereas  polygamy  is  assumed  in  Dt.  21 15 
(7th  cent. )  and  Lev.  IS  18  (6th  cent. ).  In  the  older  law 
(Lev.  20 10)  adultery  was  punishable  with  death  ;  Prov. 
632-35  treats  it  merely  as  a  crime  against  the  man's  well- 
being.  The  elaborate  descriptions  of  harlots'  wiles  and 
denunciations  of  conjugal  infidelity  (especially  in  chaps. 
1-9)  agree  better  with  a  monogamous  city-life;  in  a 
polygamous  community  this  vice  is  relatively  infrequent 
— in  many  cases  the  harlots  of  pre-exilic  prophecy  are 
temple-prostitutes.  Organised  robbery,  as  in  1 10-19, 
belongs  more  naturally  to  later  city-life,  whether  the 
passage  in  question  refer  to  literal  robbery,  or,  as  some 
hold,  to  extortion  and  oppression  under  legal  forms. 
The  practice  of  hoarding  corn  (11 26)  probably  belongs 
to  the  later  commercial  life.  The  little  treatise  on  the 
care  of  flocks  (2723-27)  is  hardly  an  early  production  ; 
literary  treatment  of  such  subjects  is  elsewhere  late 
(Aristotle,  Vergil). 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  manuals  of  conduct  for  kings 
(16 10-15  25  2-5  31 2-9),  which  relate  to  royal  rulers  as  a  class, 
without  distinction  of  peoples,  and  lay  the  emphasis  on  the 
broad  administrative  virtues,  the  details  being  wholly  different 
from  those  of  Dt.  17  14-20,  but  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the 
post-exilic  Is.  11 1-5.  The  instructions  (23  1  f.  25  6/)  how  to 
conduct  one's  self  at  the  table  of  a  king  are  noteworthy ;  they 
reflect  a  time  when  such  social  intercourse  was  not  uncommon 
(else  they  would  not  have  found  a  place  in  Proverbs),  certainly 
not  the  pre-exilic  royal  period,  but  rather  the  period  of _ the 
Grecian  (and  possibly  the  Maccabaean)  princes,  when  it  might 
happen  to  any  respectable  man  to  find  himself  at  the  king's 
table  (see,  e.g.,  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  43  9). 

Finally,  there  are,  in  parts  of  Prov.  (1-9  222i  2423), 
suggestions  of  an  organisation  of  learning  which  better 
suits  the  late  reflective  period :  the  sages  are  an  influential 
body,  and  appear  to  have  pupils — so  we  may  infer  from 
the  address  ■  my  son, '  and  from  22  21 — that  is,  academies 
were  in  existence.  The  dictum  of  Agur  implies  a  habit 
of  discussing  theological  questions.  The  quotations  in 
305/  (fromDt.  4z  Ps.  183o[3i]and  perhaps  Job  134  10) 
point  to  a  late  time,  for  Ps.  18  must  be  regarded  as 
post-exilic. 

{c)  Ethics. — In  certain  points  the  ethical  system  of 
Proverbs  agrees  with  that  of  the  pre-exilic  and  exilic  books 
on  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  sides.  The  codes 
given  in  Ex.  20-23  Dt.  Lev.  and  the   prophets  include 

1  There  is  no  sign,  however,  in  the  prophetical  writings  of  a 
class  of  philosophically  sceptical  sages  ;  the  '  wise  men  '  depended 
on  political  shrewdness  rather  than  on  the  word  of  Yahwe,  and 
advocated  expediency  rather  than  prophetic  piety. 

2  In  Prov.  830  the  term  jdn  is  by  some  taken  as  meaning 
'artist,' 'architect,' in  which  case  it  is  better  pointed  JEK  ;  it 
should  rather  be  written  f-N,  '  nursling  '  '  ward  ' ;  wisdom  is  the 
creation  or  child  of  God  (w.  22-25)  and  °is  companion  in  his 
creative  work. 
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most  of  the  duties  of  a  man  to  his  fellow-citizens.  They 
have  nothing  to  say  of  courage,  fortitude,  moderation, 
self-sacrifice,  intellectual  truthfulness,  love  of  beauty, 
international  obligations  ;  but  this  defect,  however  it 
may  be  explained,  is  not  supplied  by  later  books.  The 
motive  for  right-doing,  '  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,' 
is  the  same  throughout  OT,  and  the  avoidance  of 
speculative  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  conscience 
and  the  ultimate  basis  of  moral  rules  is  common  to  all 
Semitic  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  injunc- 
tions and  points  of  view  in  Proverbs  which  appear  to 
indicate  an  ethical  advance  over  the  exilic  and  pre-exilic 
books. 

Such  are  the  frequent  praise  of  industry  (6  6-1 1 12  24),  the  scorn 
of  gluttony  (23  20),  and  the  homely  warning  against  too  much 
frequenting  of  others'  houses  (25  17) ;  the  formulation  (passiw) 
of  the  character  of  the  scoffer  (a  conception  peculiar  to  Proverbs), 
and  the  special  attention  paid  to  fools,  kings,  and  children, 
classes  not  considered,  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  in 
other  books  (Dt.  67  Ex.  12  26/I,  are  not  exceptions)  ;  the  deeper 
conceptions  of  responsibility  for  one's  words  (10  n  12 18  13  3),  of 
the  wisdom  of  heeding  reproof  (12  t  17  10),  and  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  deeds  and  requital  (24 12,  an  advance  in 
universality  on  Ezek.  18) ;  the  reference  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future  (27  1),  a  sort  of  reflection  nf  which  we  find  no  trace  in 
Law  or  prophets  ;  the  injunction  of  kindness  toward  enemies 
(24  17/I  25  2iyC),  which  goes  beyond  the  rule  of  Lev.  19  18  (this 
latter  has  in  mind  only  fellow-countrymen). 

It  must  be  said,  moreover,  that,  though  there  is  in 
Prov.  no  recognition  of  a  law  of  international  ethics, 
there  is  also  no  trace  of  that  bitterness  toward  foreign 
nations  which  disfigures  the  prophetical  and  the  historical 
books,  parts  of  the  Law,  and  some  of  the  Psalms  ;  the 
tone  of  the  book  is  that  of  men  who  have  been  trained 
by  experience  to  the  recognition  of  a  universal  humanity. 
The  guide  of  conduct  is  the  sage — the  appeal  is  to 
every  man's  reason  and  conscience. 

Such  is  the  general  attitude.  Yet  the  book  has  also 
its  bitterness  and  implacableness.  It  adopts  toward 
the  wicked  in  general  the  attitude  of  Yahwe  toward  the 
wicked  in  Israel  (Am.  4  Hos.  64-697);  they  are  warned, 
and  exhorted  to  repent,  but,  if  they  do  not  change,  they 
must  die  (Prov.  I20-33).  There  is  not  even  a  trace  of 
the  softness  which  is  visible  in  Ezek.  18  32  Hos.  14  4,  or 
of  the  recognition  of  human  weakness  which  is  expressed 
in  Ps.  103 14. 1  This  difference  is  doubtless  due  in  great 
part  to  the  impersonal  character  of  the  moral  ideal  and 
judge  in  Proverbs  ;  Yahwe  may  pity,  but  Wisdom  must  be 
unrelenting.  The  sages,  in  fact,  set  forth  a  natural  law 
in  the  moral  world,  which  is  no  more  capable  of  pity 
than  physical  law  ;  the  rule  is  :  be  wise  or  perish — it  is 
the  rule  of  the  ethical  philosopher,  not  of  the  patriot  or 
the  preacher.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  we  are 
struck  by  the  modernness  of  Proverbs  :  prophets  and 
historians  often  seem  remote  from  us,  and  sometimes 
even  the  psalms  ;  but  Proverbs  might  almost  have  been 
written  yesterday. 

{d)  Religious  Attitude.  —  Of  all  the  biblical  books,  if 
we  omit  such  works  as  Nahum,  Obadiah,  and  parts  of 
Koheleth,  there  is  none  with  so  simple  and  colourless  a 
theistic  creed  as  Proverbs.  It  is  distinctly  and  absolutely 
monotheistic  ;  unlike  most  of  the  prophetical  writings 
and  some  of  the  psalms  it  ignores  polytheism  or  the 
recognition  of  other  gods  than  Yahwe  — for  it  that 
question  is  finally  settled  ;  even  of  angels  and  demons 
it  makes  no  mention,  though  these  must  have  formed 
part  of  the  general  Jewish  belief  whether  before  or  after 
the  exile  —  but  Proverbs  recognises  no  supernatural' 
element  in  life  but  the  spirit  of  God  manifesting  itself 
in  the  thought  of  man,  and  omits  intermediate  agencies 
as  unnecessary.  Its  theistic  faith  is  firm,  calm,  and 
unquestioning.  It  is  enough  that  God  is  the  creator 
and  ruler  of  the  world.  His  ethical  attributes  are  taken 
for  granted  :  there  is  no  discussion  of  his  justice  as  in 
Job,  no  doubt  of  the  moral  significance  of  the  world  as 

1  See  however,  whatis  said  below(underrf)of  God'seducative 
providence.  In  26  1  3-12  intellectual  folly  is  treated  of  humour. 
ously  or  sarcastically. 
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in  Koheleth.1  In  accordance  with  this  point  of  view 
the  emotional  element  in  religion  is  ignored  :  we  find 
no  expression  of  love  to  God,  of  sense  of  sin  and  re- 
pentance, of  joy  in  the  service  of  God — only  the  con- 
viction that  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  peace  and 
pleasantness,  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  (3n  12)  the 
fine  conception  of  God  as  training  his  servants  by 
suffering  ;  here  alone  in  Proverbs  is  the  word  '  love ' 
used  of  God  (it  is  used  of  wisdom  in  817).  In  striking 
contrast  with  all  other  OT  books  except  Koheleth  the 
main  features  of  the  distinctively  national  Jewish  religious 
faith  are  passed  over  in  almost  complete  silence. 

There  is  no  mention  of  prophets2  or  priests  or  temple; 
sacrifice  is  twice  alluded  to  as  a  popular  custom  connected  with 
feasting  (7  14  17  1),  twice  (15  8  21  27)  sacrifice  without  righteous- 
ness is  denounced  as  abhorrent  to  God,  and  once  (21  3)  it  is  said 
that  integrity  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than  sacrifice — this  last 
declaration  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  of  the  period  of 
undeveloped  ritual  (Am.  521-23  Hos.  66  Is.  1 11-17  Jer-^3-7 
22./T),  only,  perhaps,  with  a  more  marked  tone  of  indifference. 

In  contrast,  however,  with  prophets  and  psalmists, 
the  devotional  element  in  religion  (prayer,  praise)  is 
lacking.  While  there  is  no  reference  to  a  collection  of 
sacred  scriptures  (such  as  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Greek  translation  of  Ben-Sira,  132  B.C.),  there  are  two 
definite  quotations  (30s/)  ;  the  closest  parallel  to  such 
employment  of  earlier  writings  is  the  reference  to 
Jeremiah  in  Dan.  92  (165  B.C.),  and  the  suggestion  is 
that  Prov.  30  belongs  to  a  late  post-exilic  period. 

In  another  point  the  silence  of  Proverbs  is  note- 
worthy. Before  the  exile  the  prophets  predicted  simply 
the  restoration  of  the  nation,  but,  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  the  figure  of  the  national  king  was  introduced 
into  the  picture  by  prophets  and  psalmists  as  the 
natural  political  head,  leading  the  nation  in  a  career  of 
conquest  (Jcr.  33 15/.,  Is.  11 1-9,  etc.);  he  was  for  a 
long  time  a  part  of  the  national  hope.  In  Proverbs, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  :  what  the  book  says  of 
kings  (H35  I610-15  20 26  28  "2\-zif.  202-7)  seems  to 
regard  them  merely  as  a  universal  element  of  society, 
to  be  feared  and  obeyed  ;  when  they  are  spoken  of  as 
absolutely  just  (16 10  2028),  this  is  a  natural  idealisation 
of  the  office  ;  3  their  utterances  are  said  to  be  as  just  as 
an  oracular  decision,  and  wickedness  is  declared  (16 12) 
to  be  abhorrent  to  them.  This  is  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  regards  society  as  organised  on  a  moral  basis,  and 
feels  no  interest  in  an  independent  Jewish  government.4 
Nor  do  the  writers  of  Proverbs  express  any  interest  in 
the  newer  eschatological  ideas. 

The  sphere  of  human  activity,  the  place  of  struggle  and 
happiness  or  unhappiness,  is  the  present  life  on  earth  ;  Sheol,  as 
in  the  older  literature,  has  no  moral  discriminations  and  no 
rewards  and  punishments  (the  same  view  is  found  in  Ecclus.  and 
KOheleth). 

Certain  passages  in  the  book  are  regarded,  by  some 
critics,  as  giving  evidence  of  a  belief  in  ethical  immor- 
tality, but  this  interpretation  is  improbable  :  2 19  5s 
refer  to  physical  death  (premature  death,  as  in  IO27, 
being  the  final  penalty  of  sin);  in  107  28ll7the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  present  life;5  14 32  may  be  understood 
to  refer  either  to  the  future  or  to  the  present ;  but  the 
text  is  probably  in  disorder.  Inasmuch  as  the  general 
position  of  Proverbs  is  perfectly  clear  on  this  point,  a 
single  couplet  affirming  immortality  may  naturally  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
book  be  held  to  recognise  the  doctrine,  its  date  must  be 

1  Agur  (Prov.  30  2-4)  merely  affirms' man's  incapacity  to  com- 
prehend (iod  ;  cp  Cheyne,  Jew.  Ret.  Life,  174^ 

a  In  29  18  the  reference  is  to  people  in  general  (not  to  the 
Jewish  people  particularly)  and  to  law  or  instruction  in  general 
(not  to  the  Jewish  TOrah),  and  the  word  vision  (pin)  is  error  of 
text.  ' 

3  Cheyne,  however,  thinks  that  there  is  a  real  portraiture  of 
the  Messiah  in  these  passages;  see  his  Jew.  Rel.  Life,  145^ 
Cp  Toy,  '  Proverbs  '  {in  Intcrnat.  Crit.  Comm.),  and  art.  '  The 
King  in  Jew.  post-exil.  writings'  (JBL,  1899). 

4  A  Messianic  hope  is  seen  by  some  writers  {e.g.,  Smend,  A  T 
Rel.-Gesc/i.  491)  in  'Izif.  ;  this  passage,  however,  hardly  affirms 
anything  more  than  a  general  trust  in  God's  protecting  power. 

*  £"»',  rendering  of  11  7  appears  to  assume  immortality  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  rendering  of  our  Heb.,  and  may  reflect  the  idea  of  a 
later  time. 
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put  very  late.  Of  the  idea  of  bodily  resurrection  (which 
was  adopted  by  the  Jews  hardly  earlier  than  the  second 
century  B.C.)  there  is  no  trace. 

*^The  central  religious  conception  of  Proverbs  is  the 
fear  of  God,  reverence  for  him  as  ruler  and  law-giver  ; 
the  sages,  though  philosophers,  are  distinctly  religious. 
In  chaps.  1-9  the  expression  '  fear  of  God '  represents 
simply  an  attitude  ;  the  fear  is  described  as  the  essence 
of  wisdom,  and  its  content  is  given  in  ethical  terms. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  book  God  is  regarded  as  the 
protector  and  benefactor  of  those  who  fear  him.  It 
must  be  added  that,  while  '  wisdom  '  in  a  part  of 
Proverbs  (10-31)  generally  means  sagacity,  common- 
sense  or  prudence,  it  has  in  1-9  a  peculiar  religious 
or  divine  character  which  it  is  not  easy  to  define  with 
precision.  In  8  it  is  both  a.  human  [vv.  1-21)  and  a 
divine  quality  [vv.  22-31). 

Whether  the  author  conceived  of  it  as  an  energy  pervading 
the  universe,  or  as  a  faculty  breathed  into  man  by  God,  or  in 
some  other  way,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  For  it  is  not  shared  by 
all  men,  and  the  only  statement  that  God  bestows  wisdom  on 
man  occurs  in  an  interpolated  passage  (2  5-8),  and  does  not 
accord  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  Probably  the  sage  did  not 
define  the  conception  to  himself,  but  held  generally  that  true 
wisdom  could  dwell  in  him  only  who  lived  in  sympathetic  and 
reverent  obedience  to  the  Lord  of  the  world.  Throughout  the 
book  the  interest  of  the  writers  is  in  wisdom  as  such. 

The  religious  feeling  of  the  sages  forces  them  to 
identify  wisdom  with  the  divine  government ;  the 
definition  of  wisdom  as  essentially  the  fear  of  God 
(I7),  the  recognition  of  God  as  absolute  disposer  of 
human  affairs  (16 1 33  173),  the  affirmation  of  the 
happiness  of  those  who  trust  in  him  (I620),  and  similar 
statements,  may  be  regarded  as  sincere  attempts  to 
harmonise  the  philosophical  point  of  view  with  the 
national  religious  conviction.1 

(1?)  Relation  to  Ecclesiasticus.  — The  position  of 
Proverbs  in  the  arrangement  of  OT  books,  the  fact, 
that  is,  that  it  stands  in  the  Third  Canon,  favours  the 
view  that  it  is  late,  since  the  other  books  in  this  canon 
are  either  exilic  or  post-exilic.  But,  more  particularly, 
a  post-exilic  date  is  suggested  by  its  relation  to  Ben- 
Sira.2  The  two  books  are  so  much  alike  in  point  of 
view,  spirit,  and  contents  that  their  relation  can  be 
explained  only  by  one  of  two  suppositions  :  either  one 
imitates  the  other,  or  the  two  are  products  of  the  same 
period.  But  if  Ecclus.  imitates  Proverbs  (and  the 
latter  is  confessedly  the  earlier  of  the  two),  the  more 
natural  explanation  of  the  fact  is  that  they  stand  near 
together,  just  as  the  earlier  part  of  Enoch  and  Daniel 
are  near  each  other  in  time  as  in  content. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  similarities  between  the  books 
is  the  fact  that  neither  lays  claim  to  divine  inspiration,  in 
contrast  with  the  other  writings  (prophets  and  TOrah)  that 
give  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  God.  This  fact  indicates  in 
general  a  post-prophetic  post-legal  period,3  the  period  of  the 
sages,  who  are  a  branch  of  the  class  of  scribes,  and  obviously 
later  than  the  legal  development  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  In 
Ecclus.  (3X24-39n)  learned  men  are  distinctly  recognised  as  a 
separate  class,  sharply  distinguished  from  artisans,  and  their 
methods  of  study  and  their  function  are  described  at  length. 
The  picture  of  them  in  Proverbs  is  less  sharply  drawn,  and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  an  interval  of  time,  though  not  a  very 
great  one,  separates  the  two  books. 

It  thus  appears  that,  since  the  thought  is  substantially 
the  same  throughout  Proverbs,  the  whole  of  the  book 
in  its  present  form  is  post-exilic,  not  earlier  than  the 
second  half  of  the  Persian  period,  and  not  later  than 
the    first   half   of    the    Greek    period.4     The    external 

1  Cp  Oort.  Spreuken  (T/i.T,  1885).  A  similar  harmonisation 
is  found  in  Ecclus.  but  not  in  the  original  Koheleth.  In  the 
latter  there  are  many  harmonising  additions,  in  Proverbs 
apparently  only  one,  in  25-8. 

2  See  Wisdom  Literature,  and  cp  Holtzmann,  in  Stade, 
GVlliqijf.;  Cheyne,  Job  and  Sol.,  and  Jew.  Relig.  Lift:, 
chap.  4  ;  Montefiore  in  JQR  2  (1889-90). 

3  Prophetic  and  legal  material  no  doubt  contirtued  to  be 
produced  down  to  the  second  century  b.c.  ;  but  it  was  frag- 
mentary and  complementary.  The  creative  prophetic  thought 
began  to  die  out  in  the  sixth  century,  but  lingered  till  the 
fourth  ;  the  law-books  were  practically  finished  by  the  year 
400  B.C. 

4  It  is  understood,  of  course,   that  no  little  of  the   general 
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influences  of  the  time,  when  the  Jews  were  scattered 
and  brought  into  intimate  intellectual  relations  with  the 
great  world,  combined  with  the  natural  forward  move- 
ment of  the  people,  led  them  in  the  direction  of  a 
philosophical  conception  of  life. 

How  much,  in  this  movement,  is  due  to  Persia  and  how  much 
to  Greece,  it  may  be  hard  to  say ;  the  two  streams  of  influence 
were  doubtless  blended  and  assimilated  to  the  fundamental 
Hebrew  thought.1  But  it  would  appear  that,  while  the  con- 
tribution of  Persia  was  mainly  in  the  realm  of  the  supernatural 
(eschatology,  angelology,  demonology),  that  of  Greece  was 
mainly  philosophical  (identification  of  virtue  with  knowledge, 
conception  of  the  unity  of  the  cosmos).  1 1  is  not  impossible  also 
that  some  material  was  taken  from  Egyptian  sources.2 

{/)  Linguistic  Character.- — The  vocabulary  of  Pro- 
verbs necessarily  agrees  largely  with  that  of  other  OT 
books.  Its  linguistic  peculiarities  are  partly  due  to  the 
nature  of  its  material,  partly  belong  to  the  later  usage.3 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  say  whether  a  given  word 
is  late- Hebrew  or  poetical;  for  particular  discussions 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  commentaries.  In  any 
case  the  number  of  words  which  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  post-exilic  or  Aramaic  is  not  large  ;  4  in 
this  respect  Proverbs  differs  from  the  lately-discovered 
Hebrew  text  of  Ben-Sira.  It  is  not  clear  that  there  are 
any  Arabic  or  Greek  words.5  The  syntactical  con- 
structions are  characterised  by  the  curtness  and  com- 
pression which  naturally  belong  to  gnomic  writing. 
The  general  style  of  the  book  agrees  with  what  we 
might  expect  of  the  time  when  Aramaic  influence  was 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  and  the  Hebrew  was 
entering  on  its  later  stage — that  is,  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries  B.C. 

The  custom  of  teaching  by  aphorisms  and  short 
discourses  is  illustrated  by  the  whole  of  the  series  of 

8  Process  of  early    Jewish    Philosophical    works    (in 
^  .-  which  the  Pirke  A  both  may  be  included  ).a 

In  the  fourth  and  following  centuries 
B.C.  there  must  have  been  in  circulation  a  number  of 
proverbial  sayings,  and  out  of  these  our  Book  of 
Proverbs  was  made  up.7  The  divisions  visible  on  the 
face  of  the  book  have  been  mentioned  above  (§  5),  and 
the  differences  between  them,  in  content  and  form, 
suggest  that  they  represent  separate  small  collections 
(very  much  as  in  the  composition  of  the  Psalter).  The 
same  fact  is  indicated  by  certain  repetitions  in  the  book. 
Where  merely  a  line  is  repeated  (as  in  1 1 4  24  6),  this  need  not 
show  difference  of  editorship  or  of  authorship,  for  a  teacher 
might  naturally  vary  his  expressions.  Where,  however,  a  couplet 
occurs  twice  in  exactly  the  same  form  (as  in  18  8  2622  19  1  [as 
emended]  2$  6  22  3  27  12,  etc.)  we  may  infer  that  the  two  have 
been  inserted  by  different  collectors.8  Such  comparisons  do 
not,  however,  aid  in  making  out  the  primary  divisions  ;  for  this 
we  must  depend  on  form  and  content. 

The  central  part  of  the  book,  10i-22i6,  stands  out 
by  itself,  but,   if  we  may  judge  by  the  form,  is  really 

thought,  theistic  and  ethical,  and  some  of  the  particular  illustra- 
tions, may  be  older  than  the  fourth  century  ;  the  present  form, 
however,  is  not  popular  but  academic. 

1  On  Jewish  borrowing  from  other  nations  cp  M.  Lazarus, 
The  Ethics  of  Judaism  (ET),  1  Tiff. 

2  See  Erman,  AZgypten,  zyjf.,  and  cp  Griffith,  art.  '  Egypt. 
Lit.'  in  Library  of  the  Worlds  Best  Lit.  (New  York,  1897). 

3  Cp  the  lists  of  words  given  by  Driver,  Introd.,  and  Wilde- 
boer,  Die  Spriiche. 

4  The  following  appear  to  be  late  :  the  plur.  form  D'tS^N)  8  4  ; 
IlKDi  1^30;  J/33,  'to  utter,'  1  5,  etc.;  the  expression  -pa  n^j/, 
269,  in  the  sense  'come  into  the  possession  of;  mp,  83; 
and  perhaps  -p,  16  2,  viS»  1  4  an<i  some  others.  Aramaic  are 
the  terminations  j-)l  and  ?\  and  the  words  13,  31  2  ;  ^n>  'sin,' 
1*  34  \  KDD»  7  20,  and  perhaps  some  others. 

5  The  obscure  word  -\f\t  21  8,  may  be  Arab.,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  the  right  reading;  Qip^N,  30 31,  is  error  of  text; 
pttN>  7 16  may  be  Gk.  bOovrj,  or  the  Gk.  may  come  from  a 
Semitic  term  ;  vdep,  21  28,  is  textual  error. 

6  Cp  the  Gk.  'Menander,' and  the  Syriac  work  bearing  the 
same  name.  The  instruction  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  of  the 
same  character. 

7  These  would  be  of  various  times  and  origins,  as  is  the  case 
everywhere.  Cp  Oort,  in  Bible  for  Learners  [or,  for  Young 
People],  Bk.  iii.  chap.  7;  Back  in  Graetz's  Monatsschrifi,  1875- 
1884;  Wunsche,  Die  Rathsehveisheit  b.  d.  Neb.,  1883. 

8  For  lists  of  repetitions,  see  Introductions  and  Commentaries. 
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composed  of  two  smaller  parts,  IO1-I62  and  163-22 16  ; 
the  second  of  these  is  mostly  made  up  of  comparisons 
and  other  single  sentences,  whilst  the  first  employs  the 
antithetic  form.  With  the  second  agree  25-27  and 
part  of  28  /. ;  with  the  first  agrees  the  other  part  of 
28/  These  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  collections 
(ethical  couplets)  ;  then  came  the  two  groups  of  quat- 
rains, 22 17-24 22  and  2423-34,  which,  by  their  distincter 
mention  of  '  sages '  and  the  freer  character  of  their 
material,  indicate  a  later  time ;  the  more  elaborate 
discourses  of  1-9  (omitting  2s-8  827-35  61-19  97-12)  may 
be  still  later  ;  and  30/.  form  an  appendix.  Within 
these  divisions  smaller  sections  occur  (such  as  lb'3-9 
[or,  1-9]  I610-15  252-7  20 1  3-12  2723-27),  which  may 
well  have  been  independent  productions.  Exactly  when 
and  how  the  various  parts  were  combined  into  a  book 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  say,  nor  is  the  question  very 
important ;  the  main  point  is  that  the  process  prob- 
ably went  on  through  the  fourth  and  third  centuries, 
and  that  the  appendix,  30/,  may  have  been  added 
still  later  ;  Agur's  dictum  somewhat  resembles  Koheleth, 
and  the  artificial  tetradic  form  in  3O11-31  and  the 
alphabetical  poem,  31 10-31  suggest  a  late  time.  Apart 
from  the  sections  and  sub-sections  no  principle  of 
arrangement  of  couplets  and  quatrains  is  recognisable.1 
It  thus  appears  that  the  history  of  ancient  Hebrew 
aphoristic  literature  is  parallel  to  the  course  of  such 
_  .  literary  developments  in  other  peoples — 

*         ...       it  belongs  to  the  maturest  period  of  the 
rt       *  nation.      The  proverbs  of  half- civilised 

'  peoples  do  not  deserve  to  be  classed  as 
literature  ;  they  are  merely  shrewd  popular  observations 
on  the  passing  affairs  of  everyday  life  ;  those  broader 
and  deeper  observations  that  are  more  properly  called 
aphorisms  are  the  product  of  cultivated  reflection.  In 
Egypt  the  mature  philosophical  and  ethical  maxims 
that  bear  the  names  of  Ptahhotep,  Any,  and  others  had 
their  origin  in  one  of  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the 
Empire  (see  Egypt,  §  21).  Hindoo  proverbial  literature 
falls  in  a  similar  period  in  the  history  of  Indian  thought. 
The  Greek  proverbs  ascribed  to  Menander  are  probably 
to  be  referred  to  the  time  that  witnessed  the  rise  of  the 
great  post- Platonic  schools  of  philosophy.  Similarly 
Hebrew  aphoristic  literature  appears  after  the  beginning 
of  the  philosophical  movement  that  is  introduced  by  the 
Book  of  Job  ;  and  it  maintains  itself  into  the  Talmudic 
period,  that  is,  up  to  the  point  when  the  main  Jewish 
literary  activity,  abandoning  philosophy  and  apocalypse, 
devoted  itself  to  the  legal  and  ethical  exposition  of  the 
Torah.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  had  as  one  effect 
the  concentration  of  attention  on  the  law,  which  was 
now  the  sole  bond  of  union  between  the  scattered  com- 
munities. But,  till  this  revolution  was  accomplished, 
aphoristic  literature  continued  to  be  cultivated.  The 
Book  of  Proverbs  was  followed  by  Ben-Sira  ;  a  number 
of  proverbs  are  found  in  KohSleth  ;  and  the  sayings  in 
Pirke  Aboth  ascribed  to  the  great  sages  doubtless 
represent  the  period  beginning  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  and  extending  into  the  first  two  centuries  of  our 
era.  These  sayings  are  analogous  to  those  that  tradi- 
tion puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  '  seven  wise  men '  of 
Greece  ;  philosophy  arose  early  in  Greece,  late  among 
the  Jews.  The  Book  of  Proverbs,  standing  midway 
in  the  philosophic  development,  is  the  finest  philo- 
sophical fruitage  of  the  national  Jewish  spirit  broadened 
and  matured  by  intellectual  contact  with  the  best 
foreign  thought  of  the  time. 

i.  Text  and  versions.— -Vogel  (in  Schultens),  1769;  Jager, 
Observv.  in  Prov.  Sal.  vers,  alex.,  1788;  Schleusner,  Lexi- 
canity,  1829;  Lagarde,  Anmerk.  2.  grtech. 
10.  Literature.  Uebers.  d.  Prov.  1863;  Dyserinck,  Krit. 
Schol.  (T/t.T,  1883);  Oort,  Spreuken,  1-9 
(Th.T,  1885);  Baumgartner,  Etude  crit.  sur  .  .  Prov.,  1890; 
Bickell  (IVZKM,  1891);  Pinkuss,  Die  syr.  Uebers.  d.  Prov. 
(ZATIV,   1894);    Gratz,  Exeget.   stud,    (in  his   Monatsschr.% 

1  For  attempts  at  a  determination  of  small  sub-divisions  see 
Ewald,  Delitzsch,  and  Chajes. 
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1884),  and  Emendationes,  1892-94;  Nestle,  art.  '  Bibeluber- 
setzungen,'  in  Herzog-Hauck,  PRE^\  and  published  separ- 
ately ;  Chajes,  Prov. -Stud.,  1899  ;  Kautzsch,  Heb.  text  of  Prov. 
(S/JOT,  1901);  Wildeboer,  De  Tijdsbespaling  des  Spreuken.' 
bockes,  1899. 

ii.  Transl.  and  Comm. — Midrash  Misle,  ed.  Buber,  1893  ; 
Saadia,  ed.  Derenbourg,  1894;  Aben  Ezra,  ed.  Horowitz,  1884; 
Rashi,  Aben  Ezra  and  Levi  b.  Gersom  are  given  in  Giggeius, 
In  Prov.  Sal.  Comment,  trium  Rabbin, ,  1620 ;  and  other 
Jewish  commentaries  are  named  in  Cahen,  La  Bible,  1847; 
H.  Deutsch,  D.  Sprilclte  Sal.'s  nach  d.  Aujfass.  i.  Taint,  u. 
Midr.,  etc.,  1885  ;  Mercerius,_i573,  1651  ;  Geier,  1653  .  .  1725  ; 
Schultens,  1748,  and  ed.  Vogel,  1769 ;  Ewald,  1837,  1867 ; 
Hitzig,  1858 ;  Kamphausen  (in  Bunsen's  Bibclverk),  1868 ; 
Delitzsch,  1 873  ;  Reuss,  Fr.  ed.  1878,  Germ.  ed.  1894 ;  Nowack, 
1883  ;  Horton,  1891  ;  Kautzsch,  D.  Heil.  Sckr.  d.  ATP),  1896; 
Wildeboer,  1897  ;  Frankenberg,  1898  ;  Strackl2),  1899  ;  Toy,  1899  ; 
Oort,  Met  Oude  Test,,  1898-1900;  M.  D.  Conway,  Sol.  and 
Solomonic  Lit.,  1900;  Kautzsch,  in  SBOT,  1901. 

iii.  General  Works, — Bruch,  Weisheitslekre  d.  Heb.,  1851 ; 
Bois,  La  poe'sie  gnom.,  etc.,  1886;  Cheyne,  Job  and  Sol.,  1887  ; 
in  Sent.  Stud.,  ed.  Kohut,  1897;  Jew.  Ret.  Life,  etc.,  1898; 
Montefiore,  Notes,  etc.  (JQR,  1890);  Smend,  AT  Rel.-gesch., 
1893  ;  Pfeiffer,  D.  rel.-sittl.   IVeltansckau.  d.  B.  d.  Spr.,  1897. 

iv.  Other  gnomic  collections. — Jennings,  Prov.  phil.  of  Con- 
fucius, 1895;  Erman,  JEgypt.  ;  Halevy,  Melanges  de  critique, 
etc.,  1883;  Jager  (in  BA),  1892;  B6htlingk,  Ind.  Spriiche ; 
M.  Williams,  Indian  Wisdom;  Pirke  Abot/t,  ed.  C.  Taylor; 
Menander,  eds.  of  Meineke  and  Koch ;  Syriac  Menander,  in 
Land,  A  need.  Syr.  1  ;  Frey  tag's  Meidani ;  Jacob,  Altarab. 
Parall.  z.  A  T,  1897  ;  Malan,  Proverbs,  with  numerous  parallels 
from  a  great  number  of  aphoristic  collections  of  other  peoples. 
See  also  The  Story  ofAhikar  (1898)  ;  cp  Achiacharus. 

C.  H.  x. 

PROVINCE  {provincia;  etymology  uncertain},  in  the 
Roman  sense,  may  be  defined  as  the  department  or 
sphere  of  duty  x  assigned  to  one  of  the  higher  magistrates 
(the  consuls  and  prsetors).  When,  however,  with  the 
spread  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  government  of  con- 
quered countries  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  higher  magistrates,  the  term  province, 
from  designating  the  government  of  a.  conquered 
country  as  one  particular  duty  of  a  Roman  magistrate, 
came  to  be  used  generally  as  <*  designation  of  the 
country  itself. 

It  is  somewhat  in  this  sense  that  the  word  is  used  in 
EV  to  translate  mnn,  me'dindh  (apparently  from  \<y-\, 
'judge,'  hence  lit.  jurisdiction)2  for  which  <3  almost 
always  has  x^Pa  (^Tapxet'a  in  Esth.  4u,  craTpaTreia  in 
Esth.  89).  A  division  of  Israel  into  ynitdlndth  is  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Ahab  (1  K.  20 14^  ;  see  Govern- 
ment, §18);  mMinotk  of  the  Babylonian  empire  are 
alluded  to  in  Ezek.  19  8  Dan.  82  (Elam),  Lam.  Ii 
(Judaea) ;  those  of  the  Persian  empire  are  referred  to 
with  great  frequency  in  the  Book  of  Esther  (li,  etc.)  ; 
the  Jewish  territory  was  one  of  them  (Neh.  76  Ezra, 
2i  ;  cp  Governor,  i  ;  Government,  §  25  ;  Persia, 
§  if.,  Satraps  ;  Tirshattia).  The  word  is  also  used 
in  a  general  sense  in  Eccl.  58  (RVin£-  'the  state');  cp 
28.  The  frequent  use  of  x^Pa  m  Maccabees  (where 
EV  has  '  country,'  but  'province'  would  perhaps  be 
better)  may  be  noted. 

Augustus  in  27  B.C.  divided  the  provinces  into 
imperial  and  senatorial.  Those  which,  from  their 
proximity  to  the  frontier  or  from  the  turbulence  of  their 
population,  required  the  presence  of  an  army  were 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  emperor  ;  those 
which  needed  no  troops  were  left  to  be  administered  by 
the  senate.  (1)  The  senatorial  provinces  were  ruled  by 
an  annual  governor  as  under  the  republic.  Of  these 
provinces  Augustus  ordained  that  Africa  and  Asia  should 
be  consular,  the  rest  praetorian  ;  but  all  the  governors 
of  the  senatorial  provinces  were  now  called  proconsuls 
(cp  Proconsul).  Their  powers  and  dignities  were 
much  the  same  as  they  had  been  under  the  republic, 
except  that  they  had  now  no  troops,  or  only  a  handful 
to  maintain  order.  (2)  The  imperial  provinces  were 
governed  by  imperial  lieutenants  [legati  Cmsaris),  who 

1  In  familiar  language  any  business  was  called  a  province. 

2  In  Aramaic  and  Arabic  the  cognate  word  means  '  city  '  (so, 
too,  in  Palm,  inscriptions,  but  in  bilinguals  'd  'D'm,  '  lovers  of 
their  city'  [in  parallelism  with  '  fearers  of  their  gods ']  is  repre- 
sented by  ^lAoiraTptfie? ;  cp  Yog.  Syr.  Cent. 1  3.  Bevan,  Dan. 
220).     In  Arabic  el-Medina  is  the  city,  par  excellence. 
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were  nominated  by  the  emperor  and  held  office  at  his 
pleasure  ;  all  of  them  had  the  power  of  the  sword  (jus 
gladii).  For  the  administration  of  the  finances  these 
lieutenants  had  procurators  under  them,  whilst  the 
governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  continued  to  have 
quaestors  as  under  the  republic.  Another  class  of 
imperial  provinces  consisted  of  those  which  from  the 
physical  nature  of  the  country  (as  the  Alpine  districts), 
or  the  backward  state  of  civilisation  (as  Mauretania 
and  Thrace),  or  the  stubborn  character  of  the  people 
(as  Judaea  and  Egypt)  were  not  adapted  to  receive  a 
regular  provincial  constitution.  These  were  regarded  as 
domains  of  the  emperor,  and  were  managed  by  a  pro- 
curator (in  the  case  of  Egypt  by  a  prefect),  nominated 
by  and  responsible  to  the  emperor. 

The  word  4-rrapx^a  ( EV  '  province  ' )  occurs  in  NT. 
In  Acts  23  34  Felix  asks  concerning  Paul  4k  Trofas  ^7rap- 
X«'as  4<xtIv — of  which  kind  of  province  he  is — whether 
provincial  or  senatorial.  (Cilicia  was  probably  in  the 
time  of  Felix  an  imperial  province;  cp  Cilicia,  §3.) 
In  25 1  the  province  of  Festus  the  procurator  of  Judaea 
is  intended  (see  Government,  §  30,  col.  1914  ;  Israel, 
§  90,  col.  2275). 

PRUNING  HOOK  (rnOTB  ;  Apgttanon  ;  falx 
[ligo  in  Mic. ]),  Is.  24  18s  Joel  3  [4]  10  4 3+.  See  Vine 
and  cp  Agriculture,  §  7. 

PSALM  piDJD  ;  ©  Theod.  y&\Moc  ;  Aq.  MeAco- 
Ahm*.  Sym.  ooAn,  &CM6.;  Tg.  jtnraBnn  ;  cp  Staerk, 
ZATIV  xii.  [1892]  94  137.  On  the  linguistic 
affinities  see  BDB  and  Ges.-Buhl). 

The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  not  clear. 
According  to  Lagarde  (Or.  2-23/.),  niDlD,  mizmor,  came 
into  use  as  a  technical  term  of  synagogue-worship,  in 
contradistinction  to  fhilldh,  t'hillim  (nWtn,  D'kin),  which 
was  specially  appropriated  to  the  temple  cult.  Gratz 
(Psalmen,  79/.),  with  whom  B.  Jacob  (ZATIV  16 
[1896]  164/!)  inclines  to  agree,  thinks  that  mizmor  has 
no  musical  reference,  merely  indicating  that  a  new 
psalm  begins:  it  is  equivalent  therefore  to  'chapter,' 
and,  but  for  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  would  stand 
at  the  head  of  every  psalm.  Delitzsch  (introd.  to 
Ps.  3)  conjectures  that  it  was  an  artificial  expression 
coined  by  David.  The  word,  which  occurs  exclusively 
in  the  headings  of  56  psalms  and  in  Ecclus.  49 1  (see 
Psalms  [Book],  §  1),  and  to  which  the  cognate 
languages  offer  no  corresponding  terms  except  loan- 
words, is  most  probably — like  so  many  other  terms  in 
the  headings — corrupt. 

The  true  word  must  be  one  which  by  its  meaning 
justifies  its  close  connection  with  the  phrases  -in^>  'J31? 
mp,  etc. ,  and  admits  of  being  corrupted  not  only  into 
"HD1D  but  also  into  yc  (a  corruptionof  a  correction  of 
niDID),  with  which  it  is  so  often  combined,  and  which  in 
the  sense  of  '  song '  is  as  superfluous  as  iidid  in  the 
sense  of  'psalm.'  The  required  word  is  either  B?Eh, 
'marked'  (Dan.  IO21)  or  ciyn,  '  mark'  (Aram.).  The 
Aram.  s'cc-i  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  ppn,  '  to  mark ' 
(cp.  Tg. ,  Is.  10i).  '  Marked  :  Of  the  sons  of  Korah' 
is  just  what  we  should  expect  to  find  at  the  head  of  a 
poem  transcribed  from  the  Korahite  collection,  and  in 
the  prefix  to  the  title  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  an 
Aramaism.  In  Ps.  98 1,  where  nioiD  stands,  we  must 
supply  -mh,  following  (5,  and  on  the  analogy  of  Ps. 
IOOi,  where  mirh  (like  in1?)  is  most  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  piTY1?,  '  of  Jedithun. ' 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  familiar  phrase  '  the  Book 
of  Jashar'  (nE»'n  ibd),  for  which  0  substitutes  'song- 
book,'  Turn  ISO,  should  rather  be,  'the  book  of  the 
marked  poems'  (mem  isd) — i.e.,  the  collection  of 
poems  whose  source  is  indicated  t^cn  collectively).  W. 
Robertson  Smith  considered  (5's  reading  certain  ;  it  is 
at  any  rate  probably  very  near  the  truth. 

T.  K.  c. 
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I.    INTRODUCTORY  DISCUSSION 


1.  Title. 


The  Book  of  Psalrns  or  the  Psalter,  the  first  book  of 
Hagiographa  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,1  bears  the  Hebrew 
title  C'^rm,  tehilllm,  or  o^n  1DD,  sepher 
tillim,  '  the  book  of  hymns '  or  rather 
■songs  of  praise.'2  The  singular  nWrn.  Fhillah,  is 
properly  the  infinitive  or  nomen  verbi  of  S^n,  hillel,  a 
verb  employed  in  the  technical  language  of  the  temple 
service  for  the  execution  of  a  jubilant  song  of  praise  to 
the  accompaniment  of  music  and  the  blare  of  the 
priestly  trumpets  (1  Ch.  I64/.  253  2  Ch.  5i2/).  The 
name  is  not  therefore  equally  applicable  to  all  psalms, 
and  in  the  later  Jewish  ritual  the  synonym  hallel 
specially  designates  two  series  of  psalms,  113-118  and 
146-150,  of  which  the  former  was  sung  at  the  three 
great  feasts,  the  encsenia,  and  the  new  moon,  and  the 
latter  at  the  daily  morning  prayer  (see  Hallel). 
That  the  whole  book  is  named  '  praises  '.  is  clearly  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  manual  of  the  temple  service 
of  song,  in  which  praise  was  the  leading  feature.  For 
an  individual  psalm,  however,  the  usual  name  is  mizmor 
(*viD7p  ;  only  in  titles  of  psalms  [except  in  Ecclus.  49 1]),3 
which  is  applicable  to  any  piece  designed  to  be  sung  to 
a  musical  accompaniment.  Of  this  word,  ipa\fi6s, 
'psalm,'  is  a  translation,  and  in  the  Greek  Bible  the 
whole  book  is  called  'Psalms'  (yj/akfxoi)  or  'Psalter' 
{^aVnJpioj').4  The  title  Psalms  {\pa\fioi)  or  Book  of 
Psalms  (/3i/3Xos  ^a\(x(av)  is  used  in  the  NT  (Lk.  2O42 
2444  ;  Acts  1 20) ;  but  in  Heb.  47  we  find  another  title, 
namely  '  David. ' 

Hippolytus  tells  us  that  in  his  time  most  Christians 

\  [The  part  of  this  article  signed  'W.  R.  S.'  was  originally 
written  in  1886.  It  was,  however,  virtually  re-indorsed  in  1892 
in  the  seventh  of  the  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  now  so  often 
referred  to  as  OTJCP),  in  which,  as  the  author  states,  he  has 
incorporated  the  main  conclusions  of  his  article.  Much  water 
has  flowed  under  the  bridge  since  1892,  and  the  progress  of  the 
critical  study  of  other  books  cannot  but  react  on  that  of  the 
Psalms.  No  better  starting-point,  however,  for  the  study  of 
this  great  book  could  be  had  than  the  sketch  here  adopted  as 
the  introduction  to  our  article  ;  and  if  we  decline  to  hold  it 
certain  that  a  renewed  investigation  of  the  Psalter  from  the 
point  of  view  enforced  upon  us  by  the  present  circumstances  of 
criticism  and  philology  would  have  led  the  writer  to  the  same 
conclusions  as  in  1886,  no  disparagement  to  an  enthusiastically 
admired  comrade  can  be  intended  by  the  scholar  whose  signature 
is  appended  to  the  larger  part  of  the  article.] 

2  Hippol.,  ed.  Lag.,  188;  Eus.  HEwx.  25  2;  Epiph.  Mens, 
et  Pond.  §  23  ;  Jerome's  preface  to  Psalt.  juxta  Hebreeos. 

3  [If  the  reading  of  the  Cairo  Hebrew  text  be  correct,  IIDID 
could  be  used  of  secular  songs.     But  Hal6vy,  niDT«l 

*  Similarly  in  the  Syriac  Bible  the  title  is  mazviore. 
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said  'the  Psalms  of  David,'  and  believed  the  whole 
2.  Traditional  h°%  t0  be,his  [and,  e7e"   Theodore 

author  shin  Mopsuestia    accepted    the    Davidic 

P"  authorship  of  the  Psalter  as  a  whole]. 
But  this  title  and  belief  are  both  of  Jewish  origin. 
[Thus  in  2  Ch.  2930  David  and  Asaph  appear  to  be 
combined  as  joint- authors  of  the  Psalter,  and]  in 
2  Mace.  2 13  'the  [writings]  of  David'  (to.  rod  AaveiS) 
means  the  Psalter.  Besides,  the  title  of  the  apocryphal 
'  Psalms  of  Solomon  '  implies  that  the  previously  existing 
Psalter  was  ascribed  to  David.  [Whether,  however, 
we  must  also  assume  that  the  psalms  entitled  nn1?  were 
necessarily  ascribed  to  king  David,  is  questioned  by 
Lagarde  and  B.  Jacob,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
reading  th1?  may  be  strongly  doubted,  as  also  the 
reading  of  the  title  nfih&b-  See  §  12  (a)  (d).~\  Jewish 
tradition  does  not  make  David  the  author  of  all  the 
psalms  ;  but  as  he  was  regarded  as  the  founder  and 
legislator  of  the  temple  psalmody  (1  Ch. ,  ut  sup., 
Ezra  3 10  Neh.  12  36  45/!  Ecclus.  478/". ),  so  also  he 
was  held  to  have  completed  and  arranged  the  whole 
book,  though  according  to  Talmudic  tradition1  he 
incorporated  psalms  by  ten  other  authors :  Adam, 
Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Moses,  Heman,  Jeduthun, 
Asaph,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah.  [Cp  Driver, 
Introd.^,  7  /  ;  Neubauer,  Studio.  Biblica,  2  6-8. 
Another  good  authority  on  Jewish  tradition — Dr.  B. 
Jacob — writes  thus  :  '  Not  till  quite  late,  according  to 
the  Midrash,  did  David  take  possession  of  the  entire 
Psalter.  In  the  second  century  the  most  important 
teachers  of  the  Mishna  still  debate  the  questions  whether 
all  the  psalms  are  by  David  (R.  Meir),  and  whether 
they  all  refer  to  David  (R.  Elasar),  or  to  the  community 
(R.  Joshua),  who  composed  the  Hallel,  etc.  [Ptsdhim, 
nya).  The  Church  fathers,  too,  in  the  earliest  age 
protest  against  the  erroneous  opinion  that  David  is  the 
author  of  all  the  psalms,  and  seek  for  reasons  why  the 
whole  Psalter  is  nevertheless  named  after  him  '  (ZA  T IV 
16  [1896],  162/).] 

With  this  it  agrees  that  the  [Hebrew]  titles  of  the 
psalms  name  no  one  later  than  Solomon,  and  even  he 
is  not  recognised  as  a  psalmodist  by  the  most  ancient 
tradition,  that  of  @,  which  omits  him  from  the  title  of 
Ps.  127  ((55R  inserts  the  name)2  and  makes  Ps.  72  be 
written  eh  2aXo[w]/aoji',  i.e.,  not  by  but  of  him. 

The  details  of  the  tradition  of  authorship  show  considerable 

1  The  passages  are  collected  in  Kimhi's  preface  to  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,  ed.  Schiller-Szinessy,  Cambridge,  1883. 

2  [The  significance  of  this  fact  is_changed,  if  ni7S>D  and  r,U?& 
are  both  corruptions  of  the  same  original.     See  §  12.] 
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variation  ;  according  to  the  Talmudic  view  Adam  is  author  of  the 
Sabbath  psalm,  fl'J,  and  Melchizedek  of  Ps.  110,  whilst  Abraham 
is  identified  with  Ethan  the  Ezrahite  (Ps.  8y),  According  to 
older  Jewish  tradition  attested  by  Origen,1  Ps.  92  is  by  Moses, 
to  whom  are  assigned  Pss.  i'0-100  inclusive,  according  to  a 
general  rule  that  all  anonymous  pieces  {avemypatfroi,  D'CIH')  are 
by  the  same  hand  with  the  nearest  preceding  psalm  whose 
author  is  named  ;  and  Ps.  110,  which  by  its  title  is  Davidic, 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  Melchizedek  to  avoid  the  dilemma 
of  Alt.  22  41  f.  Origen's  rule  accounts  for  all  the  psalms  except 
1  ami '_',  which  were  sometimes  reckoned  as  one  poem  (Acts  13  33 
in  the  Western  text;  Origen,  B.  Berdkkoth,  gb),  and  appear 
to  have  been  ascribed  to  David  (Acts 4 25).  The  opinion  of 
Jerome  {Prof,  in  Ps.  Heb.)  and  other  Christian  writers  that 
the  collector  of  the  Psalter  was  Ezra  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 
Jewish  tradition. 

[The  number  of  the  psalms  both  in  0  and  in  MT  is 

150,   though  the  mode  of  arriving  at    this  number  is 

w       .        different;    ©    unites   9   and  10,    114  and 
3.  wumber  n5(    and    divides    116    and    147  .     the 

psa  ms.  ap0cryphal    psalm    at    the    end     is    not 

reckoned.      The  oldest  Jewish  tradition  reckoned    147 

psalms  {cp  Gen.  4728)  ;   Pss.  9  and  10  are  one,  70  and 

71   are  one,  114  and  115  are  one,  and  117  and  II81-4 

are  one,  whilst  118 5  begins  a  separate  psalm  (see,  e.g. , 

the  Vienna  MS  described  by  Ginsburg,   Introd.   777). 

The  inaccuracy  of  an  arrangement  which  divides  Pss.  9 

and  10,  42  and  43  is  manifest.] 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  titles  to  individual 

psalms,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  tradition  that 

the  Psalter  was  collected  by  David  is  not 


historical ;  for  no  one  doubts  that  [at  any 


4.  Psalter- 

,        ,.   ".       rate]  some  of  the  psalms  date  from  afte 
nandDooK?  t|^   Babylonian  exile>     The   truth   that 

underlies  the  tradition  is  that  the  collection  is  essentially 
the  hymn-book  of  the  second  temple,  and  it  was  there- 
fore ascribed  to  David,  because  it  was  assumed,  as  we 
see  clearly  from  Chronicles,  that  the  order  of  worship 
in  the  second  temple  was  the  same  as  in  the  first,  and 
had  1  >avid  as  its  father  :  as  Moses  completed  the  law 
of  Israel  for  all  time  before  the  people  entered  Canaan, 
so  David  completed  the  theory  and  contents  of  the 
temple  psalmody  before  the  temple  itself  was  built. 
When  we  thus  understand  its  origin,  the  tradition 
becomes  really  instructive,  and  may  be  translated  into 
a.  statement  which  throws  light  on  several  points  con- 
nected with  the  book — the  statement,  namely,  that  the 
Psalter  was  (finally,  at  least)  collected  with  a  liturgical 
purpose.  Thus,  though  the  Psalms  represent  [according 
to  the  writer's  earlier  view]  <*  great  range  of  individual 
experience,  they  avoid  such  situations  and  expressions 
as  are  too  unique  to  be  used  in  acts  of  public  devotion. 
Many  of  the  psalms  are  doxologies  or  the  like,  expressly 
written  for  the  temple  ;  others  are  made  up  of  extracts 
from  older  poems  in  a  way  perfectly  natural  in  a  hymn- 
book,  but  otherwise  hardly  intelligible.  Such  ancient 
hymns  as  Kx.  \5i_f.  [cp  Exodus,  Book  of,  §  6], 
Judg.  5  1  S.  2i-io  [cp  Samuel,  Books  of,  §  3],  are  not 
included  in  the  collection,  though  motives  borrowed 
from  them  are  embodied  in  more  modern  psalms  ;  the 
interest  of  the  collector,  we  see,  was  not  historical  but 
liturgical.  Again,  the  temple,  Zion,  the  solemn  feasts, 
are  constantly  kept  in  the  foreground.  All  these  points 
go  to  show  that  the  collection  was  not  only  used  but 
actually  formed  for  use  in  the  temple. 

[The  preceding  statement  with  regard  to  the  object  and  use  of 

the  collection  would  probably  have  received  from  the  original 

writer    some    qualification.       Most    critics 

6.  Necessary    would  now  admit  that  many  of  the  psalms 

qualification,    were    probably   never    either    used    in    the 

temple   or  intended  for  use  in  the  temple. 

The  synagogues  were  'prayer-houses'  like  the  temple,  and  it  is 

difficult  to  believe  that  prayer  did  not  include  praise  ;  moreover, 

the  '  missionary  psalms  '  and  the  so-called  '  Puritan  psalms  '  had 

a   special   applicability  to   the   Jews   of  the   Dispersion  (Che. 

OPs.  12  14  363;    Duhm,  Psalm  en,   Einl.  x.  ;    Briggs,  in  New 

World,  March  1900,  177).     Duhm  even  thinks  that  many  psalms 

can  only  have  been  used  for  private  edification.     At  any  rate, 

it  is  safer  to  call  the  Psalter  the  prayer-book  and  hymn-book  of 


3  Opp.  2  514/!  ed.  de  la  Rue  ;  cp  Hippol.  ut  supra;  Jerome, 
Ep.  CXL  {ad  Cypr.\  and  Prof,  in  Mai. 
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the  (post-exilic)  Jewish  community1  than   to  connect  it  as  a 

whole  too  closely  with  the  services  in  the  temple.     It  is  thus 

left  open  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  psalms 

6.  '  I '  Of  the  were  hymns  of  the  Dispersion  (see  Roy),  and 

psalms.      at  the  same  time  to  den>'  tbat  the  rells10US 

"  experiences  are  ever  purely  personal.  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith,  at  a  later  date,  qualified  his  original  statement 
respecting  '  individual  religious  experience,"  and  the  following 
passage  (OT/CC2)  189,  n.)  deserves  to  be  quoted.]  '  Some  recent 
writers  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  in  all  (or  almost  all)  the  psalms, 
the  speaker  is  Israel,  the  church-nation  personified,  so  that  the 
"I"  and  "me"  of  the  psalms  throughout  mean  "we,"  "us," 
the  community  of  God's  grace  and  worship.  So  especially 
Smend  in  Stade's  Zeitschrift,  84qj:  (1888).  Few  will  be  dis- 
posed to  go  so  far  as  Smend  [who  has  indeed  since  1888  taken 
opportunities  of  qualifying  his  original  position,  and  in  his 
Lehrbuch  der  A  T  Pel.-gt-sckA2),  361,  says  that  he  is  in  essential 
agreement  with  Cheyne,  Origin  of the  Psalter,  ib\ff.\.  But 
the  view  that  many  psalms  are  spoken  in  the  name  of  the 
community  is  no  novelty,  and  can  hardly  be  disputed.  There 
is,  of  course,  room  for  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  method  of  interpreting  the  "  I  "  and  "  me  " 
of  the  psalms  may  be  applied.  Driver,  Introd.i1)  ■$&&/.  [389^] 
would  confine  it  to  a  few  psalms  [but  cp  the  fuller  statement  in 
ed.  6],  while  Cheyne  (whose  remarks  on  the  bearing  of  the 
question  on  the  use  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Christian  Church  will 
repay  perusal)  gives  it  a  much  larger  range  {Origin  of  the  Psalter, 

1891,  Lecture  vi.).'  [On  this  subject  see  further  Schuurmans 
Stekhoven,  ZATJV9  [i$fy],    131  jf.  ;    Budde,    TLZ,  May   14, 

1892,  col.  254;  Beer,  Individual-  und '  Gemehide-Psalmen  (1894); 
Coblenz,  Ueb.  das  betende  Ich  in  den  'Psahnen  (1897)  ;  H.  Roy, 
Die  Volksgemeinde  11.  die  Gemeinde  der  Frommen  im  Psalter 
(1897);  D.  Leimdorfer,  Das  Psalter-ego  in  den  Ich-Psalmen 
(1898),  and  Baethgen's  commentary.] 

[It  is  often  said  that  the  practice  of  those  who  prepare  hymn- 
books  for  congregational  Christian  use  is  against  Smend's  view, 
hymns  which  were  originally  the  expression  of  the  inward  ex- 
perience of  individuals  in  circumstances  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
themselves  being  adapted  to  more  general  use  by  omissions,  addi- 
tions, and  other  large  or  small  alterations.  The  comparison, 
however,  is  hazardous,  the  awakening  of  individual  life  in  the 
Western  nations  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  having  no 
parallel  in  the  Semitic  East.  Those  hymns  in  the  OT  which 
were  traditionally  supposed  to  be  the  effusions  of  individuals  (1  S. 
2  1-10  Is.  38  10-20  Jon.  2  2-9  [3-10]),  turn  out  to  be  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  simply  expressions  of  the  faith  of  the  pious  community 
of  Israel.  The  same  may  on  the  whole  be  affirmed  of  the 
'  Psalms  of  Solomon.'  The  truth  is,  that  the  controversy  as  to 
the  '  I '  psalms  is  not  so  important  as  has  been  supposed.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  the  larger  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  psalms, 
for  the  representation  of  a  body  of  men  as  a  single  being  is 
primitive  ;  '  I '  psalms  might,  if  the  tone  of  thought  and  the 
social  background  permitted,  be  pre-exilic.  Nor  does  it  greatly 
affect  the  exegesis  of  the  psalms,  except  indeed  when  by  means 
of  forced  interpretations  Duhm  and  B.  Jacob  endow  the  speakers 
of  the  psalms  with  a  vigorous  and  almost  self-assertive  person- 
ality. Between  those  who  contend  that  the  speaker  of  a  psalm 
(or  of  a  part  of  a  psalm)  is  a  representative  or  typical  pious 
Israelite,  and  those  who  regard  the  speaker  as  the  community 
itself  personified,  there  is,  exegetically,  but  a  slight  difference. 
And  yet  this  difference  is  not  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  A 
close  study  of  the  psalms,  especially  in  connection  with  a  keen 
textual  criticism,  will  probably  show  the  greater  naturalness 
(from  the  point  of  view  of  \rdlkerpsychologie)  of  the  latter  way 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomena.  Occasionally,  of  course,  e.g., 
in  34  11  [12]  452[i]  7Sif.  lOG^f,  there  is  no  possible  doubt 
that  it  is  the  poet  himself  who  speaks  ;  but  these  passages  are 
widely  different  from  those  about  which  somewhat  too  lively  a 
dispute  has  arisen  among  critics  of  the  Psalter.  The  evidence 
of  the  heading  of  Ps.  102  cannot  rightly  be  brought  against  the 
view  here  recommended  ;  the  'afflicted  one'  (*jy)  there  spoken 
of  is  manifestly  the  pious  community  (cp  noy,  61  3  77  4).] 

[The  chief  names  on  the  other  side2  are  those  of  Noldeke,  B. 
Jacob,  and  Duhm.  According  to  Noldeke  {ZA  TW  20  [1900], 
927C),  the  '  I '  psalms  refer  as  a  rule  to  the  poet  himself;  this  is 
based  on  the  observation  that  in  the  songs  in  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Ecclus.  51  2-12  and  13-29  it  must  be  Ben  Sira  who  speaks.3 
Very  different  is  the  view  of  B.  Jacob  {ZA  TlVYl  [1897J,  544^), 

1  Olshausen  {Psalmen,  1853)  already  gives  this  definition  of 
the  Psalter  ;  but  he  does  not  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  great 
Jewish  community,  which,  though  conscious  of  its  unity 
(symbolised  even  by  so  apparently  trifling  a  point  as  the  turning 
of  a  worshipper  towards  Jerusalem  even  when  away  from  the 
Holy  Land),  was  nevertheless  not  merely  Palestinian  but 
scattered  in  many  lands. 

2  We  do  not  mention  Konig  {Einl.  400),  because  he  admits 
the  representative  character  of  most  of  the  individuals  who  are 
the  supposed  speakers  in  the  psalms.  In  Ps.  23,  however,  the 
speaker,  he  thinks,  is  not  the  collective  community  (Smend),  but 
a  fugitive,  who  is  cut  off  from  visits  to  the  temple,  like  David, 
according  to  1  Sam.  26  19.  (But  surely  the  speaker  in  this  and 
parallel  psalms  is  the  company  of  faithful  Israelites  and  diligent 
frequenters  of  the  temple,  who  formed  the  kernel  of  the  post- 
exilic  Judaean  community.) 

3  This  observation  of  NSldeke,  however,  is  hardly  self-evident 
so  far  as  51  2-12  is  concerned. 
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who  maintains  that  psalms  were  composed  for  the  use  of 
individuals  who  had  some  sacrificial  rite  to  perform  in  the 
temple,  as  a  means  of  deliverance  from  sickness,  or  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  recovery  ;  and  goes  so  far  as  to  define  the  Psalter 
(in  opposition  to  Olshausen  and  many  others)  as  '  em  Gemeinde- 
opfergesangbuch — das  hat  uns  nSo  gelehrt,— ein  Privat(opfer)- 
tjebetbuch — das  sollte  T3TI"!1?  zeigen.'  To  these  we  may  add 
Duhm,  who,  as  a  commentator,  represents  the  same  tendency, 
and  carries  the  individualising  interpretation  of  the  speakers  of 
the  psalms  to  an  extreme.  The  objections  to  this  view  will 
appear  to  any  student  of  Duhm's  always  clear  and  consistent, 
but  too  often  strained,  exegesis.     Sec  further,  §§  i6,  37.] 

The  question  now  arises,  Was  the  collection  a  single 

act,  or  is  the  Psalter  made  up  of  several  older  collections  ? 

„,         .       Here   we    have   first   to   observe   that  in 

7.  fateps  in    the   Hehrew  text   the  psaUer  js   divided 


redaction : 
five  books. 


into  five  books,  each  of  which  closes  with 
a  doxology.  The  scheme  of  the  whole  is 
as  follows  : — 

Book  i.,  Pss.  1-41  :  all  these  are  ascribed  to  David  except  1  2  10 
(which  is  really  part  of  9)  33  (ascribed  to  David  in  iJ5)  ;  doxology 
41  13. 

Book  ii.,  Pss.  4-2-72  :  of  these  42-49  are  ascribed  to  the 
Korahites  (43  being  part  of  42),  50  to  Asaph,  51-71  to  David 
(except  66  1"  71  anonymous  ;  in  tp  the  last  two  [not  07  ©**]  bear 
David's  name),  72  to  Solomon  ;  do  votog-yll  18  19  followed  by  the 
subscription  '  The  prayers  ot  Da\  id  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended.' 

Book  iii.,  Pss.  73-N!>  :  here  73-S3  bear  the  name  of  Asaph, 
84/  S7/  that  of  the  Korahites,  8(3  of  David,  88  also  of  Heman, 
S9  of  Ethan  ;  do.vo/ogy  89  52. 

Kook  iv.,  Pss.  i'O-idi-t :  all  are  anonymous  except  90  (Moses), 
101  103  (David)— <&  gives  also  104  to  David  ;  here  the  doxology 
is  peculiar,  '  Blessed  be  Yahwe  God  of  Israel  from  everlasting  and 
to  everlasting.  And  let  all  the  people  say  Amen,  Hallelujah.' 
[On  this  doxology  with  the  preceding  benediction  see§  17,  end.] 

Book  v.,  Pss.  107-150:  of  these  108-110  122  124  131  133  138-145 
are  ascribed  to  David,  and  127  to  Solomon,  and  120-134  are 
pilgrimage  psalms  ;  <£>  varies  considerably  from  the  Hebrew  as 
to  the  psalms  to  be  ascribed  to  David,  and  assigns  some  to 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  ;  the  book  closes  with  a  group  of  doxo- 
logical  psalms. 

The  division  into  five  books  was  known  to  Hippolytus  ;l 
but  a  closer  examination  of  the  doxologies  shows  that  it 
does  not  represent  the  original  scheme  of  the  Psalter  ; 
for,  while  the  doxologies  to  the  first  three  books  are  no 
part  of  the  psalms  to  which  they  are  attached,  but  really 
mark  the  end  of  a  book  in  a  pious  fashion  not  uncommon 
in  eastern  literature,  that  to  book  iv. ,  with  its  rubric 
addressed  to  the  people,  plainly  belongs  to  the  psalm, 
or  rather  to  its  liturgical  execution,  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, really  mark  the  close  of  a  collection  once  separate. 

i.  In  point  of  fact,  books  iv.  and  v.  have  so  many 
common  characters  that  there  is  every  reason  to  regard 
them  as  a  single  great  group. 

ii.  Again,  the  main  part  of  books  ii.  and  iii.  (Ps. 
42-83)  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Psalter  by 
habitually  avoiding  the  name  Yahwe  (EV  the  Lord) 
and  using  Elohlm  (God)  instead,  even  in  cases  like  Ps. 
50  7,  where  '  I  am  Yahwe  thy  God  '  of  Ex.  20  2  is  quoted 
but'  changed  very  awkwardly  to  '  I  am  God  thy  God. ' 
This  is  due  not  to  the  authors  of  the  individual  psalms, 
but  to  an  editor  ;  for  Ps.  53  is  only  another  recension 
[with  some  peculiar  variations2]  of  Ps.  14,  and  Ps.  70 
repeats  part  of  Ps.  40,  and  here  Yahwe  is  six  times 
changed  to  Elohlm,  whilst  the  opposite  change  happens 
but  once.     The  Elohlm  psalms,  then,  have  undergone 

1  '  The  witness  of  Hippolytus  is  found  in  the  Greek  (ed.  Lag., 
193  ;  closely  followed  by  Epiphanius,  De  Mens,  et  Pond.  %  5  ; 
see  Lagarde,  Symmicta,  2  157)  in  a  passage  of  which  the  genuine- 
ness has  been  questioned  ;  but  the  same  doubt  does  not  attach 
to  the  Syriac  form  of  Hippolytus's  testimony  (Lagarde,  Analecta 
Syriaca,  1858,  p.  86).  The  Greek  speaks  of  a  division  into  five 
books  (J3<.fi\ta),  the  Syriac  of  five  parts  or  sections  (menawathi). 
The  latter  expression  agrees  best  with  Jerome's  statement  in  the 
Prologus  Galeatus,  'David  quern  quinque  incisionibus  et  uno 
volumine  comprehendunt  [sell.  Hebraei).'  In  the  preface  to  his 
Psalt.  iuxta  Hebrceos  Jerome  refuses  to  allow  the  expression 
'  "five  books  "  which  some  used  '  (OTJCfi),  194,  n.  1).  For  the 
oldest  Jewish  evidence  Schechter  (ibid.)  refers  to  B.  Kiddiishtn, 
33«  ('  two-fifths  of  the  Book  of  Psalms '). 

2  [The  critics  are  not  of  one  mind  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  recensions.  Delitzsch,  Duhm,  and  Wellhausen  prefer 
Ps.  14,  but  Hitzig,  Ewald  (at  least  in  1829,  see  St.  Kr.  774./), 
Olshausen,  and  (lately)  Budde  are  in  favour  of  Ps.  53.  The  text 
of  both  '  recensions '  is  surely  very  defective.  Bickell  (ZDMG 
26 811)  finds  in  Ps.  14  the  acrostic  UWT\  n*K,  'where  is  God?'] 
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a  common  editorial  treatment  distinguishing  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  Psalter.  And  they  make  up  the  mass  of 
books  ii.  and  iii. ,  the  remaining  psalms,  84-89,  appearing 
to  be  a  sort  of  appendix. 

iii.  When  we  look  at  the  Elohlm  psalms  more  closely, 
however,  we  see  that  they  contain  two  distinct  elements  : 
Davidic  psalms  and  psalms  ascribed  to  the  Levitical 
choirs  (sons  of  Koran,  Asaph). 

The  Davidic  collection  as  we  have  it  splits  the  Levitical  psalms 
into  two  groups,  and  actually  divides  the  Asaphic  Ps.  50  from  the 
main  Asaphic  collection  73-83.  This  order  can  hardly  be  original, 
especially  as  the  Davidic  Eluhim  psalms  [practically  51-71]  have 
a  separate  subscription  (Ps.  7 2  20).  But  if  we  remove  them  we 
get  a  continuous  body  of  Levitical  Eluhim  psalms,  or  rather  two 
collections,  the  first  Korahitic  H*J-4i»]  and  the  second  Asaphic 
[50  73-MJ],  to  which  there  have  been  added  by  way  of  appendix 
by  a  non-Elohistic  editor  a  supplementary  group  of  Korahite 
psalms  |S4y;  H7  /.]  and  one  psalm  (certainly  late)  ascribed  to 
David  [SO]. 

[This  very  attractive  theory  is  due  to  Ewald,  Dichter  des 
alten  JiutulcsV),  1  249,  who  remarks  that  (1)  the  force  of  the  sub- 
scription in  7^2o1  (which  indicates  that  something  quite  different 
follows)  now  first  becomes  manifest,  and  (2)  Ps.  42-49  50  73-80  are 
now  placed  in  a  natural  juxtaposition.] 

The  formation  of  books  iv.  and  v.  is  certainly  later  than  the 
Elohistic  redaction  of  books  ii.  and  iii.,  for  Ps.  108  is  made  up  of 
two  Eluhim  psalms  (57  7-11  [8-12]  00  5-12  [7-14])  in  the  Elohistic 
forw,  though  the  last  two  books  of  the  Psalter  are  generally 
Yahwistic. 

iv.  We  can  thus  distinguish  the  following  steps  in  the 
redaction  : — (a)  the  formation  of  a  Davidic  collection 
(book  i.)  with  a  closing  doxology  ;  [b)  a  second  Davidic 
collection  (51-72)  with  doxology  and  subscription,  and 
(c)  a  twofold  Levitical  collection  (42-49,  50  73-83)  ;  {d) 
an  Elohistic  redaction  and  combination  of  (6)  and  (c) ; 
(e)  the  addition  of  a  non-Elohistic  supplement  to  (d) 
with  cl  doxology;  [/)  a  collection  later  than  (d),  con- 
sisting of  books  iv.  v.  Finally,  the  anonymous  psalms 
1  2,  which  as  anonymous  were  hardly  an  original  part 
of  book  i. ,  may  have  been  prefixed  after  the  whole 
Psalter  was  completed.  We  see,  too,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  latest  collection  (books  iv.  v. )  that  anonymity  is  the 
rule,  and  titles,  especially  titles  with  names,  occur  only 
sporadically.  Elsewhere  the  titles  run  in  series  and 
correspond  to  the  limits  of  older  collections. 

A  process  of  collection  which  involves  so  many  stages 

must  plainly  have  taken  a  considerable  time,  and  the 

«   «  j.        *   question  arises  whether  we  can  fix  a  limit 
8.  Dates  of   7_  .    .      ■     ■ A  „ A    _  _  _ 


collections. 


for  its  beginning  and  end,  or  even  assign 


a  date  for  any  one  stage  of  the  process. 

i.  External  evidence. — An  inferior  limit  for  the  final 
collection  is  given  by  the  Septuagint  translation.  This 
translation  itself,  however,  was  not  written  all  at  once, 
and  its  history  is  obscure  ;  we  only  know,  from  the 
prologue  to  Ecclesiastieus,  that  the  Hagiographa,  and 
doubtless,  therefore,  the  Psalter,  were  read  in  Greek  in 
Egypt  about  130  B.C.  or  somewhat  later.2  And  the 
Greek  Psalter,  though  it  contains  one  apocryphal  psalm 
at  the  close,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  Greek  was  first 
translated  from  a  less  complete  Psalter  and  afterwards 
extended  to  agree  with  the  extant  Hebrew.  It  is,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  hold  that  the  Hebrew  Psalter  was 
completed  and  recognised  as  an  authoritative  collection 
long  enough  before  130  B.C.  to  allow  of  its  passing  to 
the  Greek-speaking  Jews  in  Alexandria.  Beyond  this 
the  external  evidence  for  the  completion  of  the  collection 
does  not  carry  us. 

It  appears  indeed  from  1  Ch.  I68-36  2  Ch.  641  42,  that  various 
psalms  belonging  to  books  iv,  and  v.  were  current  in  the  time  of 
the  Chronicler,3— that  is,  towards  the  close  of  the  Persian  or 

1  [Ewald  compares  Job  31 40  Jer.  51  64,  and  Robertson  Smith 
(OTJCfi),  196,  n.  2)  refers  to  a  parallel  subscription  in  the  DTwan 
of  the  Hodhalite  poets  (236  end),  tamma  hadha  ■walillahi 
'l-hawdu,  etc.,  showing  that  the  collection  once  ended  at  this 
point.  Whether  the  words  'son  of  Jesse'  always  stood  at  the 
end  of  72  2o  has  been  doubted  ;  see  §  12  (d),  end.] 

-  The  text  of  the  passage  is  obscure  and  in  part  corrupt ;  but 
the  Latin  'cum  multum  temporisibi  fuissem' probably  expresses 
the  author's  meaning.  A  friend  has  suggested  to  the  writer  that 
for  o-vyxpovto-at;  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  truxvov  eyxpov(<ra<;. 

3  [Duhm,  however,  regards  the  compilation  in  1  Ch.  16  as  the 
insertion  of  a  later  hand.  Similarly,  but  in  more  cautious  words, 
St.  GF/2215,  n.  2.     See§  17.] 
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more  probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Greek  period.  But  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  psalms  he  quotes  (96  105  106  132)  already 
existed  in  their  place  m  our  Psalter,  or  that  Ps.  lOti  even  existed 
in  its  present  form. 

ii.  Internal  evidence.  — Turning  now  to  internal 
evidence,  we  find  the  surest  starting-point  in  the 
Levitical  psalms  of  the  Elohistic  collection.  These,  as 
we  have  seen,  form  two  groups,  referred  to  the  sons  of 
Koran,  and  to  Asaph.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
period  or  somewhat  later  Asaph  was  taken  to  be  a 
contemporary  of  David  and  chief  of  the  singers  of  his 
time  (Neh.  I246),  or  one  of  the  three  chief  singers 
belonging  to  the  three  great  Levitical  houses  (1  Ch. 
25 1/).  The  older  history,  however,  knows  nothing  of 
an  individual  Asaph  ;  at  the  time  of  the  return  from 
Babylon  the  guild  of  singers  as  a  whole  was  called  Bne 
Asaph  (Ezra24i),  and  so  apparently  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  II22  Heb.).1  The  singers  or 
Asaphites  are  at  this  time  still  distinguished  from  the 
Levites  ;  the  oldest  attempt  to  incorporate  them  with 
that  tribe  appears  in  Ex.  624,  where  Abiasaph — that  is, 
the  eponym  of  the  guild  of  Asaphites — is  made  one  of 
the  three  sons  of  Korah.  But  when  singers  and  Levites 
were  fused  the  Asaphites  ceased  to  be  the  only  singers  ; 
and  ultimately,  as  we  see  in  Chronicles,  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  Korahites  and  reckoned  to 
Gershom  {1  Ch.  6),  while  the  head  of  the  Korahites  is 
Heman,  as  in  the  title  of  Ps.  88.  It  is  only  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Elohistic  psalm-book  that  we  find 
Heman  and  Ethan  side  by  side  with  Asaph,  as  in  the 
Chronicles,  but  the  body  of  the  collection  distinguishes 
between  two  guilds  of  singers,  Korahites  and  Asaphites, 
and  is  therefore  as  a  collection  younger  than  Nehemiah, 
but  presumably  older  than  Chronicles  with  its  three 
guilds. 

The  contents  of  the  Korahite  and  Asaphic  psalms 
give  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  really  were  collected 
by  or  for  these  two  guilds. 

(a)  Both  groups  are  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  they 
hardly  contain  any  recognition  of  present  sin  on  the  part 
of  the  community  of  Jewish  faith — though  they  do 
confess  the  sin  of  Israel  in  the  past — but  are  exercised 
with  the  observation  that  prosperity  does  not  follow 
righteousness  either  in  the  case  of  the  individual  (49  73) 
or  in  that  of  the  nation,  which  suffers  notwithstanding 
its  loyalty  to  God,  or  even  on  account  thereof  (44  79). 
Now  the  rise  of  the  problems  of  individual  faith  is  the 
mark  of  the  age  that  followed  Jeremiah,  whilst  the 
confident  assertion  of  national  righteousness  under  mis- 
fortune is  a  characteristic  mark  of  pious  Judaism  after 
Ezra,  in  the  period  of  the  law  but  not  earlier.  Malachi, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  like  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  are 
still  very  far  from  holding  that  the  sin  of  Israel  lies  all 
in  the  past. 

(b)  Again,  a  considerable  number  of  these  psalms 
{44  74  79  80)  point  to  an  historical  situation  which  can 
be  very  definitely  realised.  They  are  post-exilic  in  their 
whole  tone,  and  belong  to  a  time  when  prophecy  had 
ceased  and  the  synagogue  worship  was  fully  established 
(748/! ).  But  the  Jews  are  no  longer  the  obedient  slaves 
of  Persia  ;  there  has  been  a  national  rising  and  armies 
have  gone  forth  to  battle.  Yet  God  has  not  gone  forth 
with  them  :  the  heathen  have  been  victorious,  blood  has 
flowed  like  water  round  Jerusalem,  the  temple  has  been 
defiled,  and,  these  disasters  assume  the  character  of  a 
religious  persecution. 

These  details  would  fit  the  time  of  religious  persecution  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  which  indeed  Ps.  74  is  referred  (as  a 
prophecy)  in  1  Mace.  7  16.  But  against  this  reference  there  is 
the  objection  that  these  psalms  are  written  in  a  time  of  the 

_  *  The  threefold  division  of  the  singers  appears  in  the  same 
list  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  v,  17  ;  but  the  occurrence  of 
Jeduthun  asa  proper  name  instead  of  amusical  note  is  suspicious, 
and  makes  the  text  of  ipBX  \  [which  suggests  a  twofold  division  ; 
sec  Genealogies,  §  7,  ii.  (a),  n.  3,  but  cp  §  26  (<:),  end]  preferable. 
The  first  clear  trace  of  the  triple  choir  is,  therefore,  in  Neh.  12  24 — 
i.e.,  not  earlier  than  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  Jaddua 
(z>.  22)  was  contemporary.  £See  Ezra-Nehemiah,  §  n ; 
Nehemiah,  §  1.] 
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deepest  dejection  and  yet  are  psalms  of  the  temple  choirs.  Now 
when  the  temple  was  reopened  for  worship  after  its  profanation 
by  Antiochus,  the  Jews  were  victorious  and  a  much  more  joyous 
tone  was  appropriate.  Besides,  if  the  psalms  are  of  the 
Maccabee  period,  they  can  have  been  no  original  part  of  the 
Elohistic  psalm-book,  which  certainly  was  not  collected  so  late. 
But  there  is  one  and  only  one  time  in  the  Persian  period  to 
which  they  can  be  referred,  viz.,  that  of  the  great  civil  wars 
under  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus  (middle  of  4th  cent.  B.C.)-  The 
Jews  were  involved  in  these  and  were  severely  chastised,  and  we 
know  from  Josephus  that  the  temple  was  defiled  by  the  Persians 
and  humiliating  conditions  attached  to  the  worship  there.  It 
would  appear  that  to  the  Jews  the  struggle  took  a  theocratic 
aspect,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  hopeful  beginnings  of  a 
national  movement,  which  proved  in  the  issue  so  disastrous,  are 
reflected  in  some  of  the  other  pieces  of  the  collection.1 

(c)  All  this  carries  the  collection  of  the  Elohistic 
psalm-book  down  to  quite  the  last  years  of  the  Persian, 
period  at  the  earliest,  and  with  this  it  agrees — to  name 
but  one  other  point — that  the  view  of  Israel's  past 
history  taken  in  Ps.  78,  where  the  final  rejection  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  is  co-ordinated  with  the  fall  of  Shiloh 
and  the  rise  of  Zion  and  the  Davidic  kingdom,  in- 
dicates a  standpoint  very  near  to  that  of  Chronicles. 
The  fusion  of  the  separate  Korahite  and  Asaphic  psalm- 
books  in  a  single  collection  along  with  the  second  group 
of  Davidic  psalms  may  very  probably  be  connected  with 
the  remodelling  of  the  singers  in  three  choirs  which 
Chronicles  presupposes. 

(d)  Now  books  iv.  and  v.  are,  as  we  have  seen,  later 
than  the  Elohistic  redaction  of  books  ii.  and  iii. ,  so  that 
the  collection  of  the  last  part  of  the  Psalter  must,  if  our 
argument  up  to  this  point  is  sound,  be  thrown  into  the 
Greek  period,  and  probably  not  the  earliest  part  thereof. 

This  conclusion  (§  Sd)  is  borne  out  by  a  variety  of 
indications. 

i.  First  of  all,  the  language  of  some  of  these  psalms 
clearly  points  to  a  very  late  date  indeed.2  The  Jews 
Q    —      -  had  even  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 

'     .  ~    I324)  been  in  danger  of  forgetting  their 

.,  „  own  tongue  and  adopting  a  jargon  com- 
pounded with  neighbouring  idioms  ;  but 
the  restorers  of  the  law  fought  against  this  tendency 
with  vigour,  and  with  so  much  success  that  very  tolerable 
Hebrew  was  written  for  at  least  a.  century  longer.  But 
in  such  a  psalm  as  139  the  language  is  a  real  jargon,3 
a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  which,  in  a  hymn 
accepted  for  use  in  the  temple,  shows  the  Hebrew  speech 
to  have  reached  the  last  stage  of  decay, 

ii.  Again,  though  no  part  of  the  Psalter  shows  clearer 
marks  of  a  liturgical  purpose,  we  find  that  in  books 
iv.  and  v.  the  musical  titles  [if  we  may  follow  the  majority 
and  admit,  comparing  Duhm,  Psalmen,  '  Einl. ,'  30/ , 
that  there  are  musical  titles]  have  entirely  disappeared. 
The  technical  terms,  that  is,  of  the  temple  music  which  are 
still  recognised  by  the  Chronicler4  have  gone  out  of  use, 
presumably  because  they  were  already  become  unin- 
telligible, as  they  were  when  the  Septuagint  version  was 
made.  This  implies  a  revolution  in  the  national  music 
which  we  can  hardly  explain  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
influence  of  that  Hellenic  culture  which,  from  the  time 

1  Ps.  83,  in  which  Judah  is  threatened  by  the  neighbouring 
states  acting  with  the  support  rather  than  under  the  guidance  of 
Asshur  (the  satrap  of  Syria?),  is  also  much  more  easily  understood 
under  the  loose  rule  of  Persia  than  under  the  Greeks,  and  the 
association  of  Tyre  with  Philistia  (as  in  87  4)  agrees  with  Pseudo- 
Scylax  (see  EB$)  IS  809),  who  makes  Ascalon  a  Tyrian  possession. 
If  this  psalm  has  a  definite  historical  background,  which  De 
Wette  and  Hupfeld  doubt,  it  must  be  later  than  the  destruction 
of  Sidon  by  Ochus,  which  restored  to  Tyre  its  old  pre-eminence 
in  Phoenicia. 

2  For  details  as  to  the  linguistic  phenomena  of  the  Psalms,  see 
especially  Giesebrecht  in  Stade's  Zeitschr.,  1881,  p.  276/.  The 
objections  of  Driver  (Journ.  of  Phil.  11  233)  do  not  touch  the 
argument  that  such  psalms  as  139  [at  least  if  MT  is  correct] 
belong  to  the  very  latest  stage  of  biblical  Hebrew.  [See  also 
Cheyne,  OPs.,  Appendix  ii.,  where,  however,  as  also  in  Giese- 
brecht's  and  Driver's  essays,  due  account  is  not  taken  of  the 
uncertainty  of  MT.] 

3  [So  again  in  OTfCW  208.  But  in  arrest  of  judgment  see 
Ps.{1),  where  it  is  maintained  that  there  is  much  corruptness  in 
the  traditional  text.] 

4  [So  according  to  MT  of  1  Ch.  15  20/  (RV,  « set  to  Alamoth,' 
'  set  to  the  Sheminith ')  ;  but  see  §  26  (66),  and  Sheminith.1 
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of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  began  to  work  such  changes 
on  the  whole  civilisation  and  art  of  the  East.  Cp 
Music,  §  12. 

iii.  Once  more,  the  general  tone  of  large  parts  of  this 
collection  is  much  more  cheerful  than  that  of  the  Elohistic 
psalm-book  [42-83]. 

It  begins  with  a  psalm  (90)  ascribed  in  the  title  to  Moses,  and 
seemingly  designed  to  express  feelings  appropriate  to  a  situation 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Israelites  when,  after  the  weary  march 
through  the  wilderness,  they  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  promised 
land.  It  looks  back  on  a  time  of  great  trouble  and  forward  to  a 
brighter  future.  In  some  of  the  following  psalms  there  are  still 
references  to  deeds  of  oppression  and  violence  ;  but  more  gener- 
ally Israel  appears  as  happy  under  the  law,  with  such  a  happiness 
as  it  did  enjoy  under  the  Ptolemies  during  the  third  century  n.c. 
The  problems  of  divine  justice  are  no  longer  burning  questions  ; 
the  righteousness  of  God  is  seen  in  Ihe  peaceful  felicity  of  the 
pious  O'l  1'-  etc.).  Israel,  indeed,  is  still  scattered  and  not 
triumphant  over  the  heathen  ;  but  even  in  the  dispersion  the 
Jews  are  under  a  mild  rule  ( 10>"  46),  and  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  nation  has  begun  to  develop  beyond  the  seas  (107  23/;). 

The  whole  situation  and  vein  of  piety  here  are 
strikingly  parallel  to  those  shown  in  Ecclesiasticus, 
which  dates  from  the  close  of  the  Ptolemaic  sovereignty 
in  Palestine.  But  some  of  the  psalms  carry  us  beyond 
this  peaceful  period  to  a  time  of  struggle  and  victory. 

In  Ps.  US  Israel,  led  by  the  house  of  Aaron — this  is  a  notable 
point — has  emerged  triumphant  from  a  desperate  conflict  and 
celebrates  at  the  temple  a  great  day  of  rejoicing  for  the  unhoped- 
for victory  ;  in  Ps.  149  the  saints  are  pictured  with  the  praises  of 
God  in  their  throat  and  a  sharp  sword  in  their  hands  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  heathen,  to  bind  their  kings  and  nobles,  and 
exercise  against  them  the  judgment  written  in  prophecy. 

Such  an  enthusiasm  of  militant  piety,  plainly  based 
on  actual  successes  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Aaron, 
can  only  be  referred  to  the  first  victories  of  the  Macca- 
bees, culminating  in  the  purification  of  the  temple  in 
165  B.  C.  This  restoration  of  the  worship  of  the  national 
sanctuary  under  circumstances  that  inspired  religious 
feelings  very  different  from  those  of  any  other  generation 
since  the  return  from  Babylon,  might  most  naturally  be 
followed  by  an  extension  of  the  temple  psalmody ;  it 
certainly  was  followed  by  some  liturgical  innovations, 
for  the  solemn  service  of  dedication  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  Chislev  was  made  the  pattern  of  "  new  annual 
feast  (that  mentioned  in  Jn.  IO22).  Now  in  1  Mace. 
454  we  learn  that  the  dedication  was  celebrated  with 
hymns  and  music.  In  later  times  the  psalms  for  the 
encaenia,  or  feast  of  dedication,  embraced  Pss.  30  and 
113-118  (the  so-called  Hallel).  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  these  were  the  very  psalms  sung  in 
165  B.C.,  for  in  the  title  of  Ps.  30  the  words  '  the  song 
for  the  dedication  of  the  house '  (iran  r\2irriy)  which 
are  a  somewhat  awkward  insertion  in  the  original  title, 
are  found  also  in  @  (i£.  t^Sjjs  rod  tyKaiviatiov  tou 
ofoov),  and  therefore  are  probable  evidence  of  the 
liturgical  use  of  the  psalm  in  the  very  first  years  of  the 
feast  (cp,  however,  §  24).  But  no  collection  of  old 
psalms  could  fully  suffice  for  such  an  occasion,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  hallel,  which,  especially 
in  its  closing  part,  contains  allusions  that  fit  no  other 
time  so  well,  was  first  arranged  for  the  same  ceremony. 
The  course  of  the  subsequent  history  makes  it  very 
intelligible  that  the  Psalter  was  finally  closed,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  date  of  the  Greek  version  that  it 
must  have  been,  within  a  few  years  at  most  after  this 
great  event.1  From  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  downwards 
the  ideal  of  the  princely  high  priests  becomes  more  and 
more  divergent  from  the  ideal  of  the  pious  in  Israel, 
and  in  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  (§  41/  )  we  see  religious 
poetry  turned  against  the  lords  of  the  temple  and  its 
worship.  [Besides  the  more  recent  commentaries,  cp 
Riedel's  article,  ZATWW  (1899)  169^  The  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  the  final  redaction  will  be  treated 
more  decisively  when  the  text  and  the  grouping  of  the 
psalms  has  been  examined  more  thoroughly.] 

All  this  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  there  are  not 

1  Possibly  under  Simon  ;  compare  the  other  hallel  (Ps.  146- 
150)  with  1  Mace.  13  50  /.  [See  also  OPs.  11/.;  Peters,  New 
World,  June  1893,  p.  298.] 
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in  books  iv.  and  v.  any  pieces  older  than  the  completion 

10.  Older  poems  of  books.  "'  and  iil  <§  Zd)<  for  the 
included  ?  composition  of  a  poem  and  its  ac- 
ceptance as  part  of  the  Levitical 
liturgy  are  not  necessarily  coincident  in  date,  except  in 
psalms  written  with  a  direct  liturgical  purpose.  In  the 
fifteen  [so-called]  'songs  of  degrees'  (Pss.  120-134)  we 
have  a  case  in  point. 

According  to  the  INlishna  (Middoth,  25)  and  other  Jewish 
traditions  [see  JlelitzsiJi  and  GratzJ  these  psalms  were  sung  by 
the  Levites  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  on  the  fifteen  steps  or 
degrees  that  led  from  the  women's  to  the  men's  court.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  psalms  themselves  we  see  that  they  must  origin- 
ally have  been  a  hymn-book,  not  for  the  Levites,  but  for  the 
laity  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  pilgrimage  feasts  ; 
and  the  title  of  this  hymn-book  (which  can  be  restored  from  the 
titles  derived  from  it  that  were  prefixed  to  each  song  when  they 
were  taken  into  the  Levitical  connection)  was  simply  'Pilgrim- 
age Songs.'  t 

All  these  songs  are  plainly  later  than  the  exile  ;  but 
some  of  them  cannot  well  be  so  late  as  the  formation  of 
the  Elohistic  psalm-book. 

The  simple  reason  why  they  are  not  included  in  it  is  that  they 
were  hymns  of  the  laity,  describing  with  much  beauty  and  depth 
of  feeling  the  emotions  of  the  pilgrim  when  his  feet  stood  within 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  looked  forth  on  the  encircling 
hills,  when  he  felt  how  good  it  was  to  be  camping  side  by  side 
with  his  brethren  on  the  slopes  of  Zion2  (133),  when  a  sense  of 
Yahwe's  forgiving  grace  and  the  certainty  of  the  redemption  of 
Israel  triumphed  over  all  the  evils  of  the  present  and  tilled  his 
soul  with  humble  and  patient  hope. 

The  titles  which  ascribe  four  of  the  pilgrimage  songs  to  David 
and  one  to  Solomon  are  lacking  in  the  true  <B,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  contents  of  the  psalms.  [In  Ps.  122  the  title  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  v.  5,  the  true  rendering  of  which  is,  '  for 
there  were  set  thrones  of  judgment,  the  Ihrones  of  the  house  of 
David.' 3] 

[Of  the  titles  of  other  pieces  in  book  v.  ]  the  name  of 
Moses  in  Ps.  90  and  that  of  David  in  Pss.  101  103 
108-110  138-145  are  better  attested,  because  found  in 
<§  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  probably 
as  old  as  the  collection  itself.  But  where  did  the  last 
collectors  of  the  Psalms  find  such  very  ancient  pieces 
which  had  been  passed  over  by  all  previous  collectors, 
and  what  criterion  was  there  to  establish  their  genuine- 
ness? No  canon  of  literary  criticism  can  treat  as 
valuable  external  evidence  an  attestation  which  first 
appears  so  many  centuries  after  the  supposed  date  of 
the  poems,  especially  when  it  is  confronted  by  facts  so 
conclusive  as  that  Ps.  108  is  made  up  of  extracts  from 
Pss.  57  and  60,  and  that  Ps.  139  is  marked  by  its  language 
as  one  of  the  latest  pieces  in  the  book.  The  only 
possible  question  for  the  critic  is  whether  the  ascription 
of  these  psalms  to  David  was  due  to  the  idea  that  he 
was  the  psalmist  par  excellence,  to  whom  any  poem  of 
unknown  origin  was  naturally  ascribed,  or  whether  we 
have  in  some  at  least  of  these  tit.'.es  an  example  of  the 
habit  so  common  in  later  Jewish  literature  of  writing  in 
the  name  of  ancient  worthies.  In  the  case  of  Ps.  90  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  real  explanation, 
and  the  same  account  must  be  given  of  the  title  in  Ps. 
145,  if,  as  seems  probable,  it  is  meant  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  great  hallel  or  tthillah  (Pss.  145-150), 
which  must,  from  the  allusions  in  Ps.  149,  as  well  as 
from  its  place,  be  almost  if  not  quite  the  latest  thing  in 
the  Psalter. 

For  the  later  stages  of  the  history  of  the  Psalter  we 

have,  as  has  been  seen  (§  8/. ),  a  fair  amount  of  circum- 

.   f    stantial  evidence   pointing   to  conclu- 

ll.(  Books  1.;. :  sions  of  a  pretty  definite  kind.     The 

'  D&yld10  approximate  dates  which  their  contents 
psalms.  suggest  for  the  collection  of  the 
Elohistic  psalm-book  [42-83]  and  of  books  iv.  and  v. 
confirm  one  another,  and  are  in  harmony  with  such 
indications  as  we  obtain  from  external  sources.  But, 
in  order  to  advance  from  the  conclusions  already  reached 
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(nbyn  as  in  Ezra"9)  seems  to  be  properly  a 
plural  "[meaning,  'the  songs  of  Pilgrimage']  like  nUNM  JV3- 
[Cp,  however,  §  12  (rf).]  . 

2  [For   the   writer's    interesting   explanation   ot    133  2/.    see 
OTJCP),  212,  note.] 

3  OTja-),  213. 
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to  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  Psalter  as  a  whole,  we 
have  still  to  consider  the  two  great  groups  of  psalms 
ascribed  to  David  in  books  i.  and  ii.  Both  these  groups 
appear  once  to  have  formed  separate  collections  and  in 
their  separate  form  to  have  been  ascribed  to  David  ;  for 
in  book  i.  every  psalm,  except  the  ntroductory  poems 
Ps.  If.  and  the  late  Ps.  33,  which  may  have  been 
added  as  a  liturgical  sequel  to  Ps.  32,  bears  the  title  '  of 
David,'  and  in  like  manner  the  group  Pss,  51-72,  though 
it  contains  a  few  anonymous  pieces  and  one  psalm  which 
is  either  'of  or  rather,  according  to  the  oldest  tradition, 
'for  Solomon'  (cp  §  12,  ad  init.),  is  essentially  a 
Davidic  hymn-book,  which  has  been  taken  over  as  a 
whole  into  the  Elohistic  Psalter,  even  the  subscription 
722o  not  being  omitted,  Moreover,  the  collectors  of 
books  i.-iii.  knew  of  no  Davidic  psalms  outside  of  these 
two  collections,  for  Ps.  86  in  the  appendix  to  the  Elohistic 
collection  is  merely  a  cento  of  quotations  from  Davidic 
pieces  with  a  verse  or  two  from  Exodus  and  Jeremiah. 
These  two  groups  [3-41  51-72],  therefore,  represented 
to  the  collectors  the  oldest  tradition  of  Hebrew  psalmody ; 
they  are  either  really  Davidic  or  they  passed  as  such. 

This  fact  is  important  ;  but  its  weight  may  readily  be 
over-estimated,  for  the  Levitical  psalms  comprise  poems 
of  the  last  half-century  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the 
final  collection  of  books  ii.  and  iii.  may  fall  a  good  deal 
later.  Thus  the  tradition  that  David  is  the  author  of 
these  two  collections  comes  to  us,  not  exactly  from  the 
time  of  the  Chronicler,  but  certainly  from  the  time  when 
the  view  of  Hebrew  history  which  he  expresses  was  in 
the  course  of  formation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  that  view — which  to  some  extent  appears  in  the 
historical  psalms  of  the  Elohistic  Psalter  [42 -S3] — im- 
plies absolute  incapacity  to  understand  the  difference 
between  old  Israel  and  later  Judaism,  and  makes  almost 
anything  possible  in  the  way  of  the  ascription  of  com- 
paratively modern  pieces  to  ancient  authors. 

Nor  will  it  avail  to  say  that  this  uncritical  age  did  not 
ascribe  the  psalms  to  David  but  accepted  them  on  the 
ground  of  older  titles,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  each 
psalm  in  the  Davidic  collections  had  a  title  before  it  was 
transferred  to  the  larger  Psalter  ;  and  in  any  case  the 
titles  are  manifestly  the  product  of  the  same  uncritical 
spirit  as  we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  for  not  only  are 
many  of  the  titles  certainly  wrong,  but  they  are  wrong  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  they  date  from  an  age  to 
which  David  was  merely  the  abstract  psalmist,  and  which 
had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  historical  conditions  of  his 
age.      [But  cp  §  45.] 

{ii)  For  example,  Pss.  20yC  are  not  spoken  by  a  king,  but  ad- 
dressed to  a  king  by  his  people  ;  Pss.  '»  -7  allude  to  the  temple 
(which  did  not  exist  in  David's  time),  and  the  author  of  the 
latter  psalm  desires  to  live  there  continually.  Even  in  the  older 
Davidic  psalm-book  [3-41]  there  is  a  whole  series  of  hymns  in 
which  the  writer  identifies  himself  with  the  poor  and  needy,  the 
righteous  people  of  God  suffering  in  silence  at  the  hands  of  the 
wicked,  without  other  hope  than  patiently  to  wait  for  the  inter- 
positinn  of  Yahwfe(Pss.  12  25  37  f.  etc.).  Nothing  can  be  farther 
removed  than  this  from  any  possible  situation  in  the  life  of  the 
David  of  the  books  of  Samuel ;  and  (b)  the  case  is  still  worse  in 
the  second  Davidic  collection  [51-72],  especially  where  we  have 
in  the  titles  definite  notes  as  to  the  historical  occasion  on  which 
the  poems  are  supposed  to  have  been  written.  To  refer  Ps.  53 
to  I)oeg,  Ps.  54  to  the  Ziphites,  Ps.  59  to  David  when  watched 
in  his  house  by  Saul,  implies  an  absolute  lack  of  the  very 
elements  of  historical  judgment.  Even  the  bare  names  of  the 
old  history  were  no  longer  correctly  known  when  Abimelech  (the 
Philistine  king  in  the  stories  of  Abraham  and  Isaac)  could  be 
substituted  in  the  title  of  Ps.  34  for  Achish,  king  of  Gath. 

In  a  word,  the  ascription  of  these  two  collections  to 
David  has  none  of  the  characters  of  a  genuine  historical 
tradition.      [On  the  whole  question  cp  §  25.] 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  two  [Davidic] 
collections  do  not  stand  on  quite  the  same  footing. 
The  Elohistic  redaction — the  change  in  the  names  of 
God — extends  only  to  the  second  [51-72].  Now  the 
formation  of  the  Elohistic  Psalter  [42-83]  must  have 
been  an  official  act  directed  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
liturgical  material  of  the  temple,  and  if  it  left  one  of  the 
so-called  Davidic  collections  untouched  the  reason  must 
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have  been  that  this  collection  had  already  ~  fixed 
liturgical  position.  In  other  words,  book  i.  is  the  oldest 
extant  liturgy  of  the  second  temple,  whilst  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Davidic  psalms  of  book  ii.  had  a 
fixed  liturgical  place  till  at  least  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period. 

And  now  the  question  arises  :  May  we  suppose  that 
the  oldest  liturgy  of  the  second  temple  was  also  the 
liturgy  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  ? 

i.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  music  and  song  ac- 
companied   the   worship    of  the    great    sanctuaries    of 

,  „   _     .    .        ,  northern  Israel  in  the  eighth  century 
12.  Book  1.  not  , .      c     \     i_  .  r         xu 

*.  B.C.    (Am.523);    but  from  the   con- 

pre-exilic  text    i(.    appears    probable    that    the 

musicians  were  not  officers  of  the  temple,  but  rather  the 
worshippers  at  large  (cp  Am.  65).  So  it  certainly  was 
in  the  days  of  David  (2  S.  65)  and  even  of  Isaiah  (3O29 
[but  3O27-33  maybe  a  later  insertion,  see  Isaiah  (Book), 
§  12^]);  the  same  thing  is  implied  in  the  song  of 
Hezekiah  (Is.  3820)  ;  and  in  Lam.  27  the  noise  within  the 
sanctuary  on  a  feast-day  which  affords  a  simile  for  the 
shouts  of  the  victorious  Chaldasans  suggests  rather  the 
untrained  efforts  of  the  congregation  than  the  disciplined 
music  of  a  temple  choir.  The  allusion  to  '  chambers  of 
singers'  in  Ezek.  4O44  is  not  found  in  the  text  of  (£5, 
which  is  justified  by  the  context,1  and  the  first  certain 
allusion  to  a  class  of  singers  belonging  to  the  sacred 
ministers  is  at  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  241).  The 
way  in  which  these  singers ,  the  sons  of  Asaph ,  are  spoken 
of  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  there  was  a  guild  of 
temple  singers  before  the  exile  ;  but  they  cannot  have 
been  very  conspicuous  or  we  should  have  heard  more 
of  them. 

ii.  The  historical  books,  as  edited  in  the  captivity, 
are  fond  of  varying  the  narrative  by  the  insertion  of 
lyrical  pieces,  and  one  or  two  of  these— the  '  passover 
song'  (Ex.  15)  and  perhaps  the  song  from  the  book  of 
Jashar  ascribed  to  Solomon  (see  OT/CW,  434;  Jashek, 
Book  of,  §  3) — look  as  if  they  were  sung  in  the  first 
temple  ;  but  they  are  not  found  in  the  Psalter,  and, 
conversely,  no  piece  from  the  Psalter  is  used  to  illustrate 
the  life  of  David  except  Ps.  18,  and  it  occurs  in  a  section 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  an  interpolation  in  the  original 
form  of  2  S. 

iii.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  even  book  i.  of 
the  Psalter  did  not  exist  when  the  editing  of  the  historical 
books  was  completed,  and  that  in  music  as  in  other 
matters  the  ritual  of  the  second  temple  was  completely 
reconstructed.  Indeed,  the  radical  change  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation  caused  by  the  captivity  could  not  fail 
to  influence  the  psalmody  of  the  sanctuary  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  worship. 

{a)  The  book  of  Lamentations  marks  an  era  of  profound  im- 
portance in  the  religious  poetry  of  Israel,  and  no  collection 
formed  before  these  dirges  were  first  sung  could  have  been  an 
adequate  hymn-book  for  the  second  temple.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  notes  struck  in  the  Lamentations  ig.v.)  and  in  Is.  40-i><i 
meet  our  ears  again  in  not  a  few  psalms  of  book  i.,  e.g.,  Ps.  Tl 
25,  where  the  closing  prayer  for  the  redemption  of  Israel  in  a 
verse  additional  to  the  acrostic  perhaps  gives,  as  Lagarde 
suggests  (Sy?njnicta1  1  107),  the  characteristic  post-exile  name 
Pedael  as  that  of  the  author  ;2  Ps.  31,  with  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  Jeremiah  ;  Ps.  34_/  where  the  *  servant  of  Yah  we  '  3  is 
the  same  collective  idea  as  in  Deutero-Isaiah  ;  and  Pss.  38  41. 
The  key  to  many  of  these  psalms  is  that  the  singer  is  not  an 
individual  but,  as  in  Lam.  3,  the  true  people  of  Gud  represented 
as  one  person  ;  and  only  in  this  way  can  we  do  justice  to  expres- 
sions which  have  always  been  a  stumbling-block  to  those  who 
regard  David  as  the  author. 

(b)  At  the  same  time,  other  psalms  of  the  collection  treat  the 
problems  of  individual  religion  in  the  line  of  thought  first  opened 
by  Jeremiah.  Such  a  psalm  is  39,  and  above  all  Ps.  16.  Other 
pieces,  indeed,  may  well  be  earlier.  When  we  compare  Ps.  8 
with  Job  7  Tjf.  [on  the  text  of  which  cp  Job  (Book),  §  5],  we 

1  [For  one,  'singers,'  read  CRW,  'two,'  with  Hitz.,  Smend, 
etc.  ;  point  niDir?.] 

2  [Lagarde  makes  a  similar  suggestion  for  Ps.  34,  where  the 
additional  verse  begins  with  nvr  HUE-  See  Rahlfs,  'jy  und 
■\Y£  in  den  Psa/mcn,  41,  and  cp  I'KDAIAH.] 

3  [This  involves  reading  in  34  22  '"nay  for  Visy.] 
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can  hardly  doubt  that  the  psalm  lay  before  the  writer  who 
gave  its  expressions  so  bitter  a  turn  in  the  anguish  of  his 
soul,  and  Ps.  20,/C  plainly  belong  to  the  old  kingdom.  But  on 
the  whole  it  is  not  the  pre-exilic  pieces  that  give  the  tone  to 
the  collection. 

Whatever  the  date  of  this  or  that  individual  poem, 
the  collection  as  a  whole  —  whether  by  selection  or 
authorship — is  adapted  to  express  a  religious  life  of 
which  the  exile  is  the  presupposition.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  understand  the  conflict  and  triumph  of  spiritual 
faith,  habitually  represented  as  the  faith  of  "  poor  and 
struggling  band  living  in  the  midst  of  oppressors  and 
with  no  strength  or  help  save  the  consciousness  of  loyalty 
to  Yah  we,  which  is  the  fundamental  note  of  the  whole 
book. 

Whether  any  of  the  older  poems  really  are  David's  is  a  question 
more  curious  than  important,  as,  at  least,  there  is  none  which 
we  can  tit  with  certainty  into  any  part  of  his  life.  If  we  were 
sure  that  2  S.  22  was  in  any  sense  part  of  the  old  tradition  of 
David's  life,  there  would  be  every  reason  to  answer  the  question 
in  the  affirmative,  as  has  been  done  by  Ewald  ;  but  the  grave 
doubts  that  exist  on  this  point  throw  the  whole  question  into 
the  region  of  mere  conjecture. 

[Driver  remarks  (/ntrod.fi),  380),  '  The  generality  of  2  S.  22  1 
detracts  considerably  from  its  value:  there  was  no  "day"  on 
which  Yah  we  delivered  David  "out  of  the  hand  of  Saul." 
Contrast  2  S.  1 17.'] 

The  contents  of  book  i.  make  it  little  probable  that 
it  was  originally  collected  by  the  temple  ministers,  whose 
hymn-book  it  ultimately  became.  The  singers  and 
Levites  were  ill  provided  for,  and  consequently  irregular 
in  their  attendance  at  the  temple,  till  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  who  made  it  his  business  to  settle  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  regular 
service  possible.  With  regular  service  a  regular  liturgy 
would  be  required,  and  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  adoption  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Psalter  for  this  purpose  took  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  far-reaching  reforms  of  Ezra  and 
Xehemiah,  which  first  gave  a  stable  character  to  the 
community  of  the  second  temple.  In  any  case  these 
psalms,  full  as  they  are  of  spiritual  elements  which  can 
never  cease  to  be  the  model  of  true  worship,  are  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  law  as  published  by  Ezra, 
and  must  be  always  taken  along  with  it  by  those  who 
would  understand  what  Judaism  in  its  early  days  really 
was,  and  how  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  gospel. 

The  second  Davidic  collection,  which  begins  with  a 
psalm  of  the  exile  (Ps.  51  ;   see   the  last   two   verses), 

..   -   ,       -      contains  some  pieces  which  carry  us 

j  t*      -i-      down  to  a  date  decidedly  later  than 
second  Davidic  tU_      -   ,T  . .  ,  '„    «     «0_. 


collection. 


that    of   Nehemiah.       Thus    Ps. 


represents  the  worshipping  congrega- 
tion as  drawn  partly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem 
and  partly  from  the  colony  of  Galilee  [so  Wellhausen]. 
In  several  psalms  of  this  collection,  as  in  the  Levitical 
psalms  with  which  it  is  coupled,  we  see  that  the  Jews 
have  again  begun  to  feel  themselves  ?  nation,  not  a 
mere  municipality,  though  they  are  still  passing  through 
bitter  struggles  ;  and  side  by  side  with  this  there  is  a 
development  of  Messianic  hope,  which  in  Ps.  12  takes 
a  wide  sweep,  based  on  the  vision  of  Deutero-Isaiah. 
All  these  marks  carry  us  down  for  this  as  for  the  other 
collections  of  the  Elohistic  Psalter  [42-83]  to  the  time 
when  passive  obedience  to  the  Achaemenians  was  inter- 
rupted. Several  points  indicate  that  the  collection  was 
not  originally  formed  as  part  of  the  temple  liturgy. 
The  title,  as  preserved  in  the  subscription  to  Ps.  72  20, 
was  not  'Psalms'  [though  (§  gives  vjxvol  =  nil?nn1]  but 
'  Prayers  of  David.'  Again,  while  the  Levitical  psalms 
were  sung  in  the  name  of  righteous  Israel,  of  which, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  second  temple,  the  priestly 
and  Levitical  circles  were  the  special  holy  representa- 
tives, these  Davidic  psalms  contain  touching  expressions 
of  contrition  and  confession  (51  65).  And,  while  there 
are  direct  references  to  the  temple  service,  these  are 
often  made  from  the  standpoint,  not  of  the  ministers 
of  the  temple,    but  of  the  laity  who  come  up  to  join 

1  [Gratz  and  T.  K.  Abbott  accept  this  reading.] 
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in  the  solemn  feasts  or  appear  before  the  altar  to  fulfil 
their  vows  (Ps.  546  55 14  63  t>6i3,  etc.).  Moreover,  the 
didactic  element  so  prominent  in  the  Levitical  psalms 
is  not  found  here. 

Such  is  the  fragmentary  and  conjectural  outline 
which  it  seems  possible  to  supply  of  the  history  of  the 
14  Whv  called  two  Davidic  collections,  from  which  it 
Davidic  appears  that  the  name  of  David  which 
they  bear  is  at  least  so  far  appropriate 
as  it  marks  the  generally  non-clerical  origin  of  these 
poems.  The  positive  origin  of  this  title  must  be 
sought  in  another  direction  and  in  connection  with 
book  i.  From  the  days  of  Amos,  and  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  older  history,  the  name  of  David 
had  been  connected  with  musical  skill  and  even  the 
invention  of  musical  instruments  (Amos  65  [but  cp 
David,  §  13,  n.  3,  col.  1034]).  In  the  days  of 
Nehemiah,  though  we  do  not  hear  of  psalms  of  David,1 
we  do  learn  that  instruments  of  the  singers  were 
designated  as  Davidic,  and  the  epithet  'man  of  God' 
(Neh.  I236)  probably  implies  that,  agreeably  with  this, 
David  was  already  regarded  as  having  furnished  psalms 
as  well  as  instruments.  But  it  was  because  the  temple 
music  was  ascribed  to  him  that  the  oldest  liturgy  came 
to  be  known  in  its  totality  as  '  Psalms  of  David,'  and 
the  same  name  was  extended  to  the  lay  collection  of 
'  Prayers  of  David,'  while  the  psalms  whose  origin  was 
known  because  they  had  always  been  temple  psalms 
were  simply  named  from  the  Levitical  choirs,  or  at  a 
later  date  had  no  title. 

[At  the  close  of  his  monograph  on  the  Titles  of  the 
Psalms  according  to  early  Jewish  authorities  [Studio. 
Biblica,  257)  Neubauer  writes  thus  : — 

'  From  all  these  different  expositions  of  the  titles  of  the  Psalms 

it  is  evident  that  the  meaning  of  them  was  early  lost ;  in  fact, 

the  LXX  and  the  other  early  Greek  and  Latin 

15.  Technical    translators  offer  no  satisfactory  explanation 
terms  in  titles.  °f  most  of  them.     Of  the  best  Jewish  com- 
mentators like  lbn  Ezra  and  David  Kimhi, 

the  former  treats  them  as  the  opening  words  of  popular  melodies, 
the  other  as  names  of  instruments,  both  confessing  that  the  real 
meanings  are  unknown.  Saadyah  is  no  more  successful :  the 
Karaitic  writers  refer  them  mostly  to  the  present  exile,  which  is 
more  Midrashic  than  the  Mid  rash  upon  which  the  Targum  is 
based.  Immanuel  [of  Rome,  the  friend  of  Dante]  and  Remokh 
[of  Barcelona]  put  Averroism  in  them  and  in  the  Psalms.  The 
Syriac  headings  are  a  comparatively  late  production  and 
arbitrary.  Thus,  when  all  traditional  matter  is  exhausted,  the 
only  remaining  resource  is  the  critical  method,  which,  however, 
on  the  present  subject  has  as  yet  made  no  considerable  progress ' 
(see  §  26). 

On  musical  notes  like  Neginoth,  Sheminith,  etc.,  no 
suggestion  is  offered  either  in  the  EB  article  on  the 
Psalms  or  in  OTJC®.  On  one  point,  however,  the 
writer  had  reached  a  definite  opinion  (cp  OTJO^  209), 
viz.,  that  a  number  of  the  psalms  were  set  to  melodies 
named  after  popular  songs,2  and  that  of  one  of  these 
songs,  beginning  n'rifcTrSx  (see  titles  of  Pss.  57  58),  a 
trace  is  still  preserved  in  Is.  658  (see  OT/C'('2K  209,  and 
cp  Al-taschith).] 

From  this  [interesting  feature  in  some  of  the  musical 

titles]  we  may  infer  that  the  early  religious  melody  of 

f  Israel  had  a  popular  origin,  and  was  closely 

16.  Use  ot  connected  wjtn  the  old  joyous  life  of  the 
psalms  in  natjon       From  the  accounts  of  the  musical 

temple.  servjces  0f  tne  Levites  in  Chronicles  no 
clear  picture  can  be  obtained  or  any  certainty  as  to  the 
technical  terms  used  [cp  Neubauer,  as  above,  §  15]. 
From  Theophrastus  (ap.  Porph. ,  De  Abstin.  226)  — 
perhaps  the  first  Greek  to  make  observations  on  the 
jews — we  may  at  least  gain  an  illustration  of  the  original 
liturgical  use  of  Pss.  8  1 34.  He  speaks  of  the  worshippers 
as  passing  the  night  in  gazing  at  the  stars  and  calling 
on  God  in  prayer,  words  suggestive  rather  than  strictly 
accurate.      Some  of  the  Jewish  traditions  as  to  the  use 

1  I.e.,  not  in  the  parts  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  which  are  by 
Nehemiah  himself. 

2  Compare  the  similar  way  of  citing  melodies  with  the  prep. 
*al  or  'alkald,  etc.,  in  Syriac  (Land,  Anecd.,  4;  Ephr.  Syr., 
Hymni,  ed.  Lamy).     [Cp  OTJCV)  I.e.] 
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of  particular  psalms  have  been  already  cited  ;  it  may  be 
added  that  the  Mishna  [Tdmid  73)  assigns  to  the 
sen  ice  of  the  continual  burnt-offering  the  following 
weekly  cycle  of  psalms,— (1)  24,  (2)  48,  (3)  S2,  (4)  94, 
(5)  SI.,  (6)  93,  (Sabbath)  {X1.  as  in  the  title.  [Cp 
Ncubauer,  op.  cit.,  p.  4;  Herzfeld,  Gl'J  3163  Gratz, 
A/i.1 1\ '/  27217  ff.  The  notice  in  the  Mishna  is  in 
the  main  confirmed  by  the  LXX,  which  for  most  of 
these  psalms  mentions  the  appointed  day  of  the  week 
in  the  title;  the  exceptions  are  82  and  SI.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  Hebrew  text  only  the  psalm  for 
the  Sabbath  is  indicated,  which  may  confirm  the  view 
mentioned  below  (§  26  [26])  that  ro^rr  cvs  is  a  corruption 
of  rrr?L:'s — '-e.,  perhaps  carvx1?  '  °f  the  Ethanites.'] 
Many  other  details  are  given  in  the  treatise  Sophtrim  ; 
but  these  for  the  most  part  refer  primarily  to  the 
synagogue  service  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
For  details  on  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Psalter  in 
Christendom  the  reader  may  refer  to  Smith's  Diet.  Chr. 
Aril.,  s.v.  '  Psalmody.'  w.  R.  s. 

II.   .SURVEY  OF  RECENT  CRITICISM 

If  Kautzsch's  statement  of  the  case  in  his  Outline  of 
the  History  of  the  Literature  of  the   OT  (1898,    with 
17  Recent    wh'cn  some  pages  from  his  pen  in   Th. 


criticism. 


Stud.  ti.  Krit.  1891,  pp.  577  ff.,  may 
be  compared)  is  correct,  no  very  striking 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  criticism  of  the  Psalter 
since  the  first  publication  of  Robertson  Smith's  article. 
That  there  are  some  pre-exilic  pieces  in  the  collection, 
though  none  that  can  plausibly  be  shown  to  be  Davidic, 
was  stated  in  1886  in  this  article,  and  Prof.  Kautzsch 
does  little  more  than  restate  it.  These  are  his  words, 
•as  given   by  the  translator    of  his  excellent  work  (p. 

'43):  — 

'  Our  present  Psalter  in  all  probability  contains  a  fair  number 
of  pre-exilic  songs  or  fragments  of  songs.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  so-called  Royal  Psalms,  20  21  4:>,  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood as  songs  from  before  the  exile,  or  of  the  manifold  traces 
of  antique  phraseology,  one  circumstance  in  particular  supports 
this.  Such  energetic  denial  of  the  necessity  of  the  sacrificial  ritual 
as  is  found  in  40  7  [6]  bOaff.  and  51 18  \i(>\f.  (softened  down  with 
much  trouble  by  the  liturgical  addition,  v.  2o[i8]yI)could  not  have 
found  its_ way  into  the  temple  hymn-book  till  the  psalms  which 
contain  it  had  long  been  clothed  with  a  kind  of  canonical 
dignity  '  (p.  143). 

Elsewhere  (p.  145  /. )  Kautzsch  admits  isolated 
Maccabasan  psalms  in  the  second  collection  (Pss.42-89) 
and  1  larger  number  in  the  third  (Pss.  90-150).  He 
make*  no  reference,  however,  to  the  existence  of  an 
imperfectly  solved  problem,  and  here  Robertson  Smith's 
article  is  superior  to  the  Outline. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  several  of  the  bestrknown 
scholars  agree  on  the  main  point  (pre-exilic  psalms) 
with  Kautzsch.  Thus  Konig  (Einl.  401  ff.)  recognises 
the  Davidic  origin x  of  some  psalms  as  historically 
probable  (!),  and  as  careful  a  scholar,  Driver  (Introd.fi) 
380,  384  ff.),  recognises  certain  pre-exilic  psalms, 
beginning  with  218  20  21,  and  ending  with  101110. 
Among  American  scholars  we  find  J.  P.  Peters  express- 
ing the  opinion2  that  not  only  Ps.  20  21,  but  even 
■  perhaps  the  greater  part '  of  book  i.  of  the  Psalms,  is 
pre-exilic,  and  that  some  at  least  of  the  psalms  of  the 
Korahite  and  Asaphite  collections  are  based  on  old 
Israelite  originals,  Pss.  42  and  46  being  ultimately  de- 
rived from  the  N.  Israelitish  temple  of  Dan,  and  Pss. 
77*  80  and  81  from  that  of  Bethel  (!).  Dr.  Peters  is 
also  of  opinion  that  Davidic  psalms,  edited,  adapted, 
added  to,  and  subtracted  from,  and  therefore  hardly 
to  be  identified,  survive  in  our  Psalter. 

Kirkpatrick3    represents    a    less    original    type    of 

1  When  Kunig  states  that  OPs.  193/  205  admits  a  Davidic 
element  in  Ps.  IK  he  is  evidently  under  a  misunderstanding,  as 
will  appear  from  the  phrases  in  OPs.  ('inspired  by  the  teaching 
of  the  higher  prophets';  'inconsistent  with  Davidic  author- 
ship.) 

2  JWwi  H'or/d,  June  1893,  pp.  303/: 

3  Divine  Library  of 'the  OT"(i8oi),  150-152;  Book  of  Psalms 
(1891-1895),  Iiurud.  xxxiiyC  ;  also  pp.  14,  20,  73,  etc. 
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traditionalism.  In  his  commentary  he  repeatedly  speaks 
of  more  or  less  probable,  or  even  certain,  Davidic 
psalms.  Elsewhere  he  refers  for  pre-exilic  psalms  in 
the  first  place  to  the  royal  psalms,  and  to  the  psalms  of 
praise  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  (46  -IS  7.r>  76), 
which  can  '  securely  (?)  be  claimed  for  the  age  of  the 
kingdom,'  and  which  'may  carry  many  others  with 
them,'  also  to  the  phrase  'the  sweet  psalmist  (!)  of 
Israel/  which  he  accepts  as  the  true  meaning  of  2  S.  23  le,1 
and  to  the  improbability  (?)  that  late  psalmists  could 
write  fairly  good  Hebrew. 

Budde  is  more  cautious.  He  expresses  the  view 
(1892)  that  many  pre-exilic  elements  must  have  passed 
'  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  post-exilic  temple- 
poetry,'  though  he  says  that  he  does  not  feel  at  all 
bound  to  indicate  them,2  and  (1899)  that  many  psalms 
'were  the  expression  of  such  a  relation  (viz.,  of  bliss- 
ful intercourse  with  God)  before  the  community  ever 
appropriated  them.'3 

Wildeboer  [LctfcrkiimleW  [1893],  306)  says :  '  Though 
it  is  not  possible  to  tell  with  certainty  which  psalms  are 
pre-exilic,  and  what  form  they  originally  had,  it  is  most 
probable  that,  especially  out  of  the  oldest  of  the  col- 
lections which  form  the  foundation  of  our  Psalter,  some 
have  been  transferred  to  our  Psalter.' 

Such  are  the  judgments  of  the  chief  critics  who 
support  Kautzsch.  One  of  them,  however  (Budde), 
gives  him  only  a  qualified  assent,  and  it  may  now  be 
added  that  Wellhausen,  'the  William  Tell  of  critics,' 
makes  up  by  his  consistency  for  the  hesitation  of  some 
of  his  colleagues.  In  the  notes  to  the  English  version 
of  the  psalms  in  SBOT  (1898),  this  eminent  scholar 
repeats  the  substance  of  a  sentence  which  he  inserted  in 
Bleek's  Einlcitung  in  das  AT^\  in  these  emphatic 
words  : — 

'  It  is  not  a  question  whether  there  be  any  post-exilic  psalms, 
but  rather,  whether  the  psalms  contain  any  poems  written  before 
the  exile.  The  strong  family  likeness  which  runs  through  the 
Psalms  forbids  our  distributing  them  among  periods  of  Israel- 
itish history  widely  separated  in  time  and  fundamentally  unlike 
in  character '  (163). 

Duhm,  too,  in  a  work  to  which  no  one  can  deny  the 
merit  of  acuteness  (Psalmen,  1899),  has  altogether 
broken  with  the  critical  hypothesis  of  pre-exilic  psalms  ; 
and  so  too  has  the  present  writer,  who  in  1891  only 
with  some  hesitation  admitted  Ps.  18  to  be  late  pre- 
exilic — a  concession  long  since  retracted,  though  in 
1896  he  held  it  to  be  not  impossible  '  that  some  of  the 
psalms  (in  an  earlier  form)  were  written  in  Babylonia 
before  the  Return  —  i.e.,  between  538  and  432,  the 
date  of  the  return  of  the  Golah,  according  to  Kosters. '  4 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  too  plain  that  even  the 
advanced  criticism  represented  by  Wellhausen  and 
Duhm  is  to  a  large  extent  only  provisional.  Negatively, 
the  position  of  these  scholars  may  rightly  seem  to  them 
secure  ;  but  positively,  they  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  often  they  do  but  see  in  twilight.  Duhm,  for 
instance,  whose  criticism  of  the  text  is  often  so  un- 
methodical, cannot  feel  equal  confidence  about  all  the 

1  Can  it  be  probable  that  the  composition  of  sweet  songs  for 
Israel's  use  would  be  made  parallel  to  the  having  received  the 
sacred  unction  as  king?  Even  if  we  read  nnpl  (Ges.-Bu.,  W. 
R.  Smith  ?),  and  rendered  'the  sweet  musician  of  Israel,'  we 
should  only  gain  a  parallelism  (not  phraseological)  with  1  S.  16  16; 
there  would  still  be  no  parallelism  with  2  S.  23  id.  '  The  favourite 
of  the  songs  of  Israel'  (Klost.,  Kittel)  is  syntactically  easier,  but 
still  not  parallel  to  d.  ©ua  seems  to  have  found  a  difficulty  in 
D"y3  (evirpeireU  ^aXfiol  'I<rpar}\).  The  parallel  opening  of 
Balaam's  third  and  fourth  oracles  suggests  'tn  npN  £CL'',  and 
this  would  fit  in  well  with  v.  2. 

2  TLZ,  May  14,  1892,  col.  252.  In  Exp.  T.  12  (1901)  288  he 
says  that,  in  his  opinion,  '  the  majority  of  the  psalms  will  have 
passed  through  a  whole  scries  of  phases  before  reaching  their 
present  form.'  This  opens  the  door  to  a  large  acceptance  of 
pre-exilic  elements,  and  seems  an  exaggeration  ;  at  least  the 
evidence  adduced  in  Budde's  discussion  of  Pss.  14  and  53  seems 
hardly  to  warrant  the  hypothesis,  so  far  as  this  psalin  in  its 
twofold  form  is  concerned. 

3  Religion  0/ Israel  to  the  Exile,  tq8. 

*  '  The  Book  of  Psalms,'  etc.,  in  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory 
of  A.  Kohut  (1897),  p.  115.     Date  of  essay,  1896. 
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details  of  his  system.  According  to  him,  the  oldest 
psalm,  among  those  which  have  a  clearly  defined  date, 
is  137,  which  has  been  adapted  from  a.  popular  song, 
written  during  the  Babylonian  exile.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  Duhm  cannot  mention  any  psalm  which  specially 
suggests  the  Persian  period  for  its  composition.  On 
the  other  hand  he  assigns  not  a  few  psalms  to  the  pre- 
Maccabaean  Greek  period — viz.,  3  4  11  16  42-43  (23 
27a?)  46  48  51  (?)  52  62  76  87  (?) ;  to  the  Maccabaean 
struggle,  12  (?)  13  (?)  24c  (?)  35  44  55  69a  74  77  79  83 
118  149  ;  to  the  time  of  the  Asmonaean  high  priests, 
60a  66a  60A  85  99  101  110 1-4  ;  2  18  (144a  and  o),  20 
21  45  61  63  68  72  84*  89  132,  and  a  large  number  of 
psalms,  including  9  10  14  56  57  58  59  64  82  92  94  140 
(psalms  which,  he  thinks,  show  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  '  Psalms  of  Solomon ' )  to  the  Pharisees  as 
opponents  of  the  Asmonneans.  This  goes  far  beyond 
the  views  of  W'ellhausen  ('  Psalms,'  SBOT,  1898),  and 
those  enunciated  by  the  present  writer  in  1891  [Origin 
of  the  Psalter). 

Evidently  the  criticism  of  the  psalms  is  still  only  in  a 
vigorous  youth.     There  are  still  some  critics  who  hold 
na   c\  pre-exilic  and  even   Davidic  elements  in 

Ma^'a  h»an  the  Psalter  to  be  possible  or  even  probable, 
sakns  d  while  Budde'1  BriSgs.2  and  Oort3 

"  '      have  expressed  considerable  scepticism  as 

to  the  feasibleness  of  dating  individual  psalms,  the 
present  writer  in  1891  and  Duhm  quite  recently  have 
thought  it  to  be  often  possible  as  well  as  desirable  to 
search  for  a  probable  historical  setting  of  psalms,  many 
of  the  psalms  being  clearly  the  offspring  of  moods 
produced  by  definite  historical  circumstances.  As  to 
Maccabasan  psalms,  which  are  certainly  by  no  means 
inconceivable,4  whilst  Konig  {Einl.  403)  can  only  see 
his  way  to  recognise  one  Maccabsean  psalm — viz. ,  74 — 
many  (e.g. ,  Baethgen,  Kautzsch,  and  Cornill)  declare 
that,  at  any  rate,  Pss.  44  74  79  and  83  must  be  early 
Maccabaean,5  and  Merx  (Festschrift  zu  Ehren  von  D. 
Chwolson,  1899,  pp.  198^)  undertakes  to  show  that 
even  in  book  i.  there  are  manifest  traces  of  Maccabaean 
transformation  of  earlier  psalms,  whilst  Ps.  2  itself  is  of 
the  very  latest  period.  Driver  (p.  385)  appears  to 
stand  nearer  to  Kautzsch  than  to  Konig  ;  the  only 
member  of  the  group  of  four  psalms  which  he  omits  is 
Ps.  44, 6  but  he  allows  (p.  389)  the  attractiveness  of 
Robertson  Smith's  Ochus-theory  (§  23).  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  separate  Ps.  44  from  Pss.  74,  79,  and  83, 
though  certainly  there  are  excellent  grounds  for  question- 
ing its  unity.  If  we  accept  MT  as  substantially  correct 
(against  which  see  §  28),  it  would  seem  that  we  must 
either,  with  Robertson  Smith,  assign  44  (or  rather  44*), 
74  (or  rather  74a),  79  and  83,  to  the  time  of  Arta- 
xerxes  III.  Ochus,  or  (since  the  evidence  for  that  king's 
oppression  of  the  Jews  is  defective  [see  §  23])  follow  the 
majority  of  critics  and  make  them  Maccabaean.  To 
the  latter  course  Prof.  Schechter  would  object  that  the 
parallelisms  between  Ps.  44 18  [19]  and  Ecclus.  46nc 
and  between  Ps.  Ilrof  13  and  Ecclus.  366/  10 
exclude  a  Maccabaean  origin.7     Of  these,    the  first  is 

1  TLZ,  14th  May  1892,  col.  254  ;  that  Budde  should  guard 
himself  from  an  extreme  statement,  was  only  to  be  expected. 

2  New  World,  March  T900,  p.  176. 

3  In  a  passage  attached  to  the  posthumous  essay  of  Kosters 
on  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (1898),  p.  33. 

4  The  vague  phrase  ra  aAAa  Trdrpta.  jSij3\ta  (not  ayia)  in  the 
Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus  permits  us  to  hold  that  the  canon  of 
the  Kethubim  was  still  open.  On  ra  rov  Aautfi,  2  Mace.  2  13, 
see  Wildeboer,  Met  Ontstaan  van  den  Kanon  des  Ouden  Ver- 
bonds'^),  137  (a  collection  of  Davidic  psalms,  such  as  3-41). 

6  Even  Delitzsch  held  74  and  79  to  be  Maccabasan  (cp 
OPs.  ro3). 

6  Ps.  83,  however,  he  includes  doubtfully. 

7  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira  (Cambridge,  1899),  pp.  26,  37. 
Schechter  overlooks  the  conventionality  of  psalm-composition. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  quote  passages  from  works  in 
which  the  difficulties  referred  to  were  expressly  dealt  with, 
except  of  course  so  far  as  relates  to  Ben  Sira.  There  is  no 
more  characteristic  doctrine  of  the  early  Judaism  than  the 
typical  character  of  the  early  Jewish  history.  The  psalmists 
knew  it  well,  and  acted  upon  it. 
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of  no  significance.  With  regard  to  the  remaining 
parallelisms  it  would  be  permissible  to  suppose  that  the 
impassioned  prayer  in  Ecclus.  36 1-17,  together  with 
35 18-20,  was  inserted  during  the  Syrian  persecution,  for 
it  is  certainly  unique  in  the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira.  Too 
plainly,  there  is  no  agreement  as  yet  with  regard  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted.  Nor  are  the  critics  even  at  one 
as  regards  the  amount  of  indirect  value  to  be  attached 
to  the  headings  of  the  psalms,  and  the  grouping  of  the 
psalms  in  '  minor  Psalters.' 

This  uncertainty  is  regrettable,  but  need  not  surprise 
us.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  objections  to  a  post- 
19  On  exiuc  date  f°r  tne  priestly  code,  with  the 
pre-exilic  attendant  narratives,  have  been  generally 
psalms  admitted  to  DC  invalid,  and  it  is  intelligible 
v  '    that  some  critics,  jealous  for  the  honour  of 

early  Israelitish  religion,  should  declare  themselves 
unable  to  form  a  satisfactory  picture  of  pre-exilic  re- 
ligion without  some  distinct  evidences  that  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets  had  begun  to  produce  in  individuals  a 
sense  of  personal  communion  with  God.  It  is  also 
intelligible  that  the  discovery  of  early  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  hymns  should  have  awakened  ^  desire  to  be 
able  to  point  to  early  Israelitish  hymns,  and  that  the 
modern  longing  to  find  organic  development  every- 
where should  have  produced  in  some  critics  an  inclina- 
tion to  be  somewhat  easy  in  the  matter  of  evidence  for 
early  Israelitish  hymns,  which  must,  as  they  rightly 
assume,  have  been  produced,  and  have  influenced  the 
form,  if  not  the  ideas,  of  the  later  psalms. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  belief  in  pre-exilic  psalms 
would  hold  its  ground,  even  if  no  fresh  critical  start 
were  to  be  made.  To  those  who  have  passed  out  of 
the  semi-traditional  phase  of  criticism  the  arguments 
offered  for  pre-exilic  psalms  in  our  Psalter  cannot  appear 
to  have  much  cogency.  Prof.  Kautzsch,  for  instance, 
claims  as  such  (though  without  dwelling  much  on  this 
trite  argument)  the  psalms  referring  to  a  king.  It  is 
more  interesting  to  find  that  he  rejects  the  theory  that 
different  views  were  taken  in  post-exilic  times  as  to  the 
origin  and  importance  of  the  sacrificial  cultus.  Such 
differences,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  other  great  re- 
ligions (e.g. ,  Brahmanism,  Zoroastrianism,  Christianity); 
why  not  also  in  early  Judaism  ?  No  one  would  be.  so 
unwise  as  to  suggest  that  any  of  the  psalmists,  at  any 
rate  if  temple-singers,  were  directly  opposed  to  the 
sacrificial  system  ;  but  there  were  probably  hot  a  few 
psalmistswhowrote  with  a  viewtothe  synagogue-wqjjship, 
and,  even  apart  from  this,  no  psalmist  who  had  any 
affinity  to  Jeremiah  (see  Jer.  722/  88)  could  miss  the 
sublime  truth  that  obedience  and  thanksgiving  were  the 
true  '  divine  service. ' 1  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
Kautzsch  regards  B.  Jacob's  treatment  of  psalms  like 
40,  50,  and  51  2  as  adequate  and  satisfactory.  Kautzsch 
does  not  deny  the  spiritualising  Jeremianic  tone  of  these 
psalms  ;  but  he  accounts  for  this  by  the  theory  that  they 
arose  before  the  priestly  code  had  arisen — i.e. ,  that  they 
are  pre-exilic.  Now,  the  theory  of  late  pre-exilic  psalms 
influenced  by  Jeremiah,  formerly  held  by  the  present 
writer  (Book  of  Psalms,  1888),  will  not  stand  a  close 
examination.  Jeremiah's  influence  was  felt  not  by  his 
contemporaries  but  by  posterity — a  posterity  which,  to 
do  honour  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  thought  fit  to 
expand  largely  the  contents  of  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's 
works.  And  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
how  utterances  of  a  non-sacrificial  view  of  religion  could 
have  found  admission  into  the  larger  Psalter,  we  may 
fairly  ask  how,  after  Pss.  40  and  51  have  been  admitted 
into  'Davidic'  collections,3  and  Ps.  50  into  a  fasci- 
culus of  'Asaphite'  psalms,  the  psalms  referred  to 
could  have  been  finally  rejected  by  any  editor.  We 
may  also  express  the  opinion  that  the  predilection  of 

1  See  OPs.  364-367,  and  cp  Jeremiah,  §  4,  end. 

2  ZA  TW[it,q7\  17  67  273-279. 

3  We  leave  the  name  rDavid'  as  yet  unquestioned  (see 
below,  §26  [4]). 
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the  guardians  of  religious  classics  for  uniformity  belongs 
to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  theological  development. 

Another  remark  of  the  same  critic  (Kautzsch,  in  Th. 
Stud.  «.  Krit.  as  above)  seems  to  deserve  notice.  It 
relates  to  the  '  antique  rust '  which  all  the  labours  of 
editors  of  the  psalms  could  not  altogether  remove  from 
certain  early  psalms.  For  _t  genuine  arugo  vetustatis 
we  must  all  have  great  respect.  But  the  value  of  the 
linguistic  argument  in  OT  criticism  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. Kautzsch  himself  would  surely  admit  that 
'  antique '  forms,  &7ra£  \€y6/j.eva,  etc. ,  may  often  be  due 
merely  to  accidents  in  the  transmission  of  the  texts  ;  1 
and  his  own  very  long  list  of  corruptions  in  the  text  of 
the  psalms  (see  Die  heil.  Sc/wift,  '  Beilagen,'  69^), 
which  might  easily  have  been  made  considerably  longer, 
detracts  from  the  force  of  his  remark. 

The  only  other  critic  whom  it  is  important  to  notice 
here  is  Budde,  who,  perhaps  unintentionally,  identifies 
two  statements  which  ought  to  be  carefully  separated. 
That  pre-exilic  psalmody  may  well  have  influenced  the 
form  of  post-exilic  compositions  is  one  proposition  ; 
that  pre-exilic  psalms,  or  parts  of  psalms,  have  passed 
into  our  Psalter  is  another.  As  stated  above,  we  have 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  higher  prophets  found  any  wide  accept- 
ance among  the  people.  Some  influence,  indeed,  it 
may  have  exercised  (Jeremiah  evidently  had  powerful 
friends),  but  not  enough  to  account  for  the  production 
of  poems  like  our  psalms.  We  may,  therefore,  reaffirm 
the  position  that — 

'  In  spite  of  the  analogies  from  the  Chaldsean,  the  Vedic,  and 
the  Zoroastrian  hymns,  it  is  not  possible  to  hold  that  there  is 
any  large  2  admixture  of  old  and  new  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter; 
almost  every  psalm  might  be  appropriately  styled  '  a  new  song.' 
And  even  if  any  relatively  old  songs  were  used  as  models  by 
the  temple-poets,  the  preference  would  surely  be  given  to  those 
inspired  by  the  teaching  of  the  higher  prophets,  such  as  .  . 
the  lyric  fragments  incorporated  into  the  Second  Isaiah.'3 

Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  criticism,  then,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  recent  critics,  may  be  regarded 

««    ti   -l.     x.  as  fairly  representative  of  that  current 

20.  Robertson    .  .,     -,     r  f   .       .     .      ., 

„     .,.  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 

and   it   is  no    disparagement   to    it    to 

remark  that  its  defect  lay  partly  in  its  too  mechanical 

character,  partly  in  its  want  of  a  sufficiently  firm  textual 

basis. 

First  of  all,  the  critic  lays,  it  would  seem,  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated stress  on  the  Psalters  within  the  Psalter,  and  on  his 
theory  of  the  development  of  the  singers'  guilds.  He  did  not 
undertake  the  comparative  work  required  for  distinguishing 
other  groups  than  the  traditional  ones — viz.,  those  which  are 
proved  to  exist  virtually  by  close  affinities  of  language  and 
ideas,  and  deserve  not  less  consideration  than  those  which, 
judging  from  the  titles  and  from  other  external  evidence,  have 
still  an  objective  existence  as  '  minor  Psalters.'-* 

In  the  next  place,  he  did  not,  it  would  seem,  fully  realise  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  psalms,  which,  when  closely 
examined,  turns  out  to  be  in  very  many  parts  corrupt,  nor  did 
he  recognise  the  fact  that  by  a  combination  of  old  and  new 
methods  the  text  can  often  be  restored  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  or  even  with  certainty. 

To  this  must  be  added  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered the  question  whether  some  of  the  psalms,  in  addition  to 
those  recognised  as  such  by  Ewald  (19  24  60  [?]  06  108  144),  may 
not  be  composite.5 

A  somewhat  similar  point  of  view  is  represented  by 
Sanday,  but  with  a  retrogressive  tendency  not  observable 
91  W  qanHav  m  R°Dertson  Smith.  In  his  Bampton 
^"  Lectures  [Inspiration,  1893,  pp.  256/". 
270  ff.)  Sanday  points  out  that  the  historical  allusions  in 
the  Psalter   '  are  for  the  most  part  so  vague,  and  our 

1  OPs.  462. 

2  This  cautious  adjective  might  now  be  omitted. 
s  OPs.  194. 

4  Cheyne,  in  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  Alex.  Kohut, 
114.  The  principle  of  virtually  existent  groups  has  been 
adopted  by  Ewald  (Psa/wenfi),  1S66),  by  the  present  writer 
{OPs.  i8qi),  and  with  regard  to  a  group  of  eleven  psalms  ("22  25 
31  3if.  38  40  40  71  102  109),  by  Rahlfs  (*jy  und  1:y  in  den 
Psalmen,  1892).  The  date  assigned  by  Rahlfs  to  the  psalms  of 
this  .group  is  late  in  and  soon  after  the  exile. 

5  The  importance  of  this  has  been  specially  noted  by  J.  P. 
Peters  (AVri'  World,  June  1893,  pp.  287/!);  the  idea  was  not 
new,  but  needed  to  be  brought  into  greater  prominence. 
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knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  period  into  which  they 
are  to  be  fitted  is  so  imperfect,  that  no  satisfactory 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them  until  the  more 
external  data  have  been  fully  estimated. '  He  then 
quotes  the  opinion  of  a  '  judicious  German  scholar ' 
(Budde),  that  the  parallel  texts,  the  Elohistic  redaction 
*of  Pss.  42-83,  and  the  separate  collections  indicated  by 
the  titles,  may  form  an  invaluable  basis  for  the  history 
of  the  Psalter,  and  proceeds  to  give  '  a  specimen  sug- 
gested by  Ps.  79,  of  the  kind  of  considerations  on  which 
stress  might  well  be  laid. '  These  considerations  have 
to  do  with  the  steps  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
intervened  between  the  composition  of  this  psalm  and  its 
inclusion  in  the  LXX  version,  and  taking  them  together 
Sanday  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  them  into  the 
interval  between  the  Maccabasan  revolt  and  the  date 
{100  B.C.  ?)  of  the  Greek  Psalter.  He  is  aware  (256, 
n.  3)  that  '  even  writers  so  conservative  as  Driver  and 
Baethgen  allow  the  existence  of  Maccabsean  psalms,' 
but  apparently  does  not  think  it  safe  to  admit  that  the 
few  psalms  contended  for  in  the  first  instance  by  these 
scholars  made  their  way  into  the  composite  Elohistic 
collection,  the  bulk  of  which  is  pre-Maccabasan. 

A  plea  for  revision  of  currently -held  opinions  is 
always  welcome,  and  we  shall  wait  to  see  whether  any 
critic  attempts  to  write  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
the  Psalter  on  the  lines  proposed  by  Sanday.  For  our 
own  part,  we  do  not  believe  that  that  vivid  realisation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  psalms,  which  is  the  grand  object 
of  exegesis,  will  be  brought  nearer  to  us  by  such  a 
procedure.  We  have  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  learn  to  detect  the  true 
text  underlying  manifest  corruptions  ;  only  then  will 
the  main  problems  of  the  Psalter  become  revealed  to 
us.  Even  apart  from  this,  the  course  recommended 
by  Sanday  is  not  1  practical  one  ;  we  could  not  wait 
for  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Psalter  before 
attempting  to  study  the  historical  allusions.  Even  to 
be  mistaken  would  be  a.  less  misfortune  than  to  be 
thrown  back  on  the  dim,  colourless  exegesis  of  Hupfeld 
and  his  school.  Robertson  Smith  himself  was  by  no 
means  an  extreme  advocate  of  the  external  data ; 
indeed,  he  helped  forward  the  study  of  the  historical 
allusions  when  he  put  forward  the  '  Ochus  theory ' 
(see  §  21)  in  a  more  plausible  form — a  theory  which 
may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  pointed  in  the  right 
direction,  and  made  it  possible  for  some  critics  to 
explain  Pss.  44  74  79  83  historically,  without  having  to 
meet  the  difficulty  (be  it  great  or  small)  inherent  in  the 
A  Iaccabsean  hypothesis.  These  critics  had  no  pre- 
judice against  the  study  of  external  data,  though  they 
could  not  accept  Sanday's  attempted  rectification  of 
boundaries.  One  of  the  most  obvious  gains  to  be 
expected  from  further  study  is  the  discovery  of  some  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  collectors  of  the  '  minor 
Psalters  '  drew,  for  clear  traces  of  earlier  collections  are 
still  traceable  in  the  Psalter.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  much  greater  results  than  this  may  be  looked  for 
from  the  adoption  of  a  more  frankly  critical  attitude 
towards  the  traditional  text. 

III.   FRESH  SURVEY  OF  PSALTER. 
It  is  now  our  duty  to  take  a  survey  of  the  psalms, 
assuming  the  results  of  such  a  criticism  as  is  described 
22   Fresh  m    l^e    ^ast    ParaSraPn-      Before    doing   so 
Riirvpv  of    (see  §  2'7^'  nowever>  we  have  (1)  to  consider 
Psalter     (makingour  statement  ascompact  as  possible 
in  view  of  the  heavy  demands  upon  our  space) 
Robertson  Smith's  theory  that  certain  psalms  refer  to 
the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (§  23),  (2)  to  take  up  a 
position   towards  G.    B.    Gray's   theory  respecting  the 
royal  psalms  (§  24),  and  (3)  to  put  side  by  side  with 
the  traditional  readings  (which  have  received  such  con- 
flicting explanations)  of  the  headings  of  the  psalms  in 
MT,   readings  suggested  by  a  careful  criticism  of  the 
text,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  approximately  certain, 
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others  distinctly  probable,  and  a  few,  at  any  rate,  more 
possible  and  plausible  than  those  which  are  commonly 
received  (§  24). 

Feeling  it  difficult  to  make  Pss.44  74  79  later  than 
the  Persian  period,  Robertson  Smith1  revived  an  early 
..   /\  v.       iv.  v'ew    of  l'-wald   (Dichter  dcs    Altai. 

23.  Ochus  theory.  Bunde/y)  ^^  ^  .  //;rf    ^ 

n.)  that  the  occasion  of  these  psalms  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  history  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  lit-twecn  363  and 
345  there  were  two  Palestinian  rebellions  against  Persia 
(cp  Israkl,  §  66),  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  Jew  s 
mav  have  failed  to  resist  the  temptation  to  take  part  in 
one  of  them.  The  rupulatiun  of  Ochus  for  cruelty  is 
well  known  (Persia,  ij  20),  and  it  has  till  lately  not 
been  questioned  that  he  punished  the  Jews  severely  for 
their  rebellion.  We  have  information  of  a  conflict  of 
the  Persians  with  the  Jews  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  Jericho,  and  the  transportation  of  a  part  of  the 
Judcean  population  to  Hyreama  and  Babylonia.  Ac- 
cording to  Robertson  Smith  the  narrative  in  Josephus 
[Ant.  xi.  7  1)  of  the  pollution  of  the  temple  by  Bagoses 
is  really  'a  pragmatical  invention'  designed  to  soften, 
as  being  a  divine  chastisement,  the  outrages  on  city 
and  people  committed  by  order  of  Ochus.  Wellhausen 
too  appears  to  hold  (or  to  have  held)  «  similar  view 
[IJG,  146),  and  Marquart  [L'nU-rs.  zur  Gesck.  von 
Eran,  25)  infers  from  the  passage  in  Josephus  that  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  community  rebelled  against  the 
Persian  rule.  Many,  too,  have  supposed  (with 
Gutschniid  and  Noldeke)  that  the  wars  of  Ochus  form 
the  historical  background  of  the  Book  of  Judith. 

Unfortunately,  all  this  is  only  plausible.  Moreover, 
one  part  of  the  evidence  (that  relating  to  the  destruction 
of  Jericho)  has  been  shown  by  Reinach  to  refer  to  a 
much  later  period  (see  col.  2202,  n.  2),  whilst  the 
second-hand  evidence  of  the  tlyzantine  chronographer 
Syncellus,2  though  accepted  by  such  a  keen  critic  as 
Marquart,  cannot  be  held  decisive.  Willrich — a  keen 
though  perhaps  somewhat  too  sceptical  critic — claims 
Josephus  as  a  witness  against  Persian  oppression  of  the 
Jews,  and  quotes  the  passage,  t.  Ap.  2n,  §  134,  which 
states  that  whereas  the  Egyptians  were  servants  to  the 
Persians  and  the  Macedonians,  the  Jews  were  free  and 
ruled  over  the  cities  round  about.  He  holds  that  in 
the  passage,  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  1 1,  'Bagoses  \yar.  led, 
Bagoas]  the  general  of  the  other  Artaxerxes'  (dtXAou 
Apr.),  'other'  is  an  interpolation,  and  that  it  was  the 
Christian  chronographers  who,  through  identifying 
Bagoses  with  Bagoas  [g-v.),  converted  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  into  a  persecutor  of  the  Jews.3 

It  is  true  that  from  an  exegetical  point  of  view  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Robertson  Smith's  view 
which  explains  Pss.  44  74  79  by  cruelties,  partly  in  the 
nature  of  vengeance,  partly  dictated  by  religious  op- 
position, on  the  part  of  this  Persian  king.  Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assign  a  good  many  more  psalms  than 
44  74  79  to  the  Greek  period,  it  is  certainly  unadvisable 
to  assign  the  psalms  mentioned  either  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lagi  (who  treated  Jerusalem  with  cruelty4)  or 
— a  more  plausible  theory  —  to  that  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  In  the  matter  of  historical  criticism, 
however,  we  are  all,  by  further  experience,  becoming 
more  and  more  exacting,  and  it  appears  hazardous  to 
build  such  an  important  theory  on  doubtful  statements 
of  uncritical  writers.5 

1  EBm  20 31  ;  OTJCV)  207/  438. 

2  Ed.  Dindorf,  1  486. 

3  Judaica  (1900),  pp.  35-39. 

4  For  the  evidence,  see  col.  2426.  That  Jerusalem  was 
occupied  and  severely  treated  by  Ptolemy  Lagi,  cannot  be 
doubted  (cp  OPs.  114);  but  Appian's  Ka9r)priKei  makes  a  very 
strong  demand  on  our  confidence.  A  much  better  authority 
would  be  required  for  the  theory  that  the  temple  itself  was 
destroyed  on  this  occasion. 

5  The  present  writer  was  the  first  to  accept  Robertson  Smith's 
argument  in  OTJC&)  438  as  historically  probable  {Neiu  World, 
Sept.  1892  ;  Founders,  110  ff.  ;  cp  Intr.  Is.  360  /.).  Beer 
(Jndiv,  Psalmen,  etc.,  1894)  also  adopted  the  new  theory. 
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As  for  Is.  687-6412  [11],  though  the  supposed  oppression  of 
the  Jews  by  Ochus  would  afford  a  full  explanation  of  its  gloom 
and  despondency,  we  must  regretfully  hold  that  this  is  not  the 
true  key  to  the  difficulties  of  the  section,  and  must  look  out  for 
a  new  and  more  solidly  based  theory  which  will  account  both 
for  this  passage  and  for  the  related  passages  of  the  Psalter. 
Nor  shall  we  long  look  in  vain  (§  28,  v.;  Pkopjietic  Lit.,  §  43). 

G.  B.  Gray's  theory  of  the  royal  psalms  {JQR,  July, 
1895,   pp.  658-686)  is  an  able  attempt  to  show  that 

24  Grav  on  cvxn  tnose  Psa^ms  which,  in  so  far  ns 
royal  psalms,  ^l  rdvr  to  »  kinS  who  is  neilher 

Yahwe  nor  a  foreigner,  may  seem  to 
be  necessarily  pre-exilic,  can  be  explained  as  post- 
exilic  without  resorting  to  the  improbable  hypothesis 
that  they  refer  to  an  Asmonrean  king  (or  kings). 

He  thinks  that  in  Pss.  2  T'J  18  89  21  the  king  referred  to  is  an 
idealisation  of  the  people  with  reference  to  its  sovereign  functiuns, 
and  that  the  expressions  used  in  these  psalms  can  only,  or  at 
least  most  satisfactorily,  be  explained  by  the  circumstances,  not 
of  an  individual  monarch,  but  of  the  (royal)  nation.  In  Ps.  fiJ, 
probably  also  in  Ps.  03,  the  poet  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  and  consequently  appropriates  the  term  'king.' 
Possibly  Pss.  'JO  and  110  may  be  analogously  explained.  In  Ps. 
83  the  reference  is  purely  proverbial,  and  Ps.  4&,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  is  specially  difficult,  may  excusably  be  left  out  of 
account. 

This  view  1  does  but  give  a  sharper  outline  to  a  view 
to  which  some  of  the  best  scholars  have  been  tending — 
viz. ,  that  the  ideal  king  referred  to  in  certain  psalms  is 
a  representative  and  virtually  a  personification  of  the 
people.  As  the  text  stands,  we  find  post-exilic  Israel 
spoken  of  as  Yah  we' s  anointed  one  in  Ps.  288  893851 
[3952]  Hab.  3i3,'2  and  it  would  have  been  but  a  step 
further  to  call  the  people  of  Israel  by  the  ordinary  royal 
title. 

Was  this  step  actually  taken?  Hardly,  if  it  be  true 
that  there  are  in  the  prophetic  literature  distinct 
announcements  of  a  future  ideal  Davidic  king.  The 
religious  phraseology  of  the  Jews  would  surely  have 
been  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion  if  '  king '  sometimes 
really  meant  'king,'  and  at  other  times  signified  'people.' 
There  were  honourable  titles  enough  to  give  the  personi- 
fied people — 'son  of  Yahwe,'  'servant  of  Yahwe,'  and 
even  perhaps  '  Yahwe's  anointed  one. '  The  phrase 
'  Yahwe's  anointed  one,'  if  our  text  is  correct  in  reading 
it,  is  specially  important,  because  it  'is  either  applied 
or  applicable  to  any  one  who  has  received  from  God 
some  unique  commission  of  a  directly  or  indirectly 
religious  character '  ; 3  in  other  words,  it  does  not 
necessarily  connote  royalty.  When  we  consider  that 
psalms  addressed  to  the  king,  or  relating  to  the  king, 
had  probably  come  down  to  our  psalmists  from  pre- 
exilic  times,  it  is  very  bold  to  assume  that  the  psalmists 
sometimes  use  the  term  '  king'  as  an  honorific  title  for 
the  Jewish  people.4 

A  problem,  however,  still  remains  to  be  considered. 
If  it  be  true  (as  the  present  writer  has  provisionally 
maintained5)  that  it  is  only  in  Pss.  101  and  110  that  a 
historical  sovereign  is  spoken  of,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  strange  addresses  in  other  royal  psalms  to  an  as 
yet  non-existent  personage,  as  if  he  were  already  on  the 
Messianic  royal  throne?  We  must  return  to  this 
question  later  (see  §  34,  end). 

With  regard  to  the  headings  of  the  psalms,  no  scholar 
will  presume  to  disparage  the  work  of  many  generations 
of  learned  predecessors.  It  is  high  time, 
25.  Psalm  however[  to  lafce  a  step  jn  advance.  The 
headings.  theorjes  at  present  in  circulation  have  for 
the  most  part  but  little  to  recommend  them.  Even  a 
phrase  at  first  sight  so  transparent  as  inS  (EV  'of 
David')  occasions  no  slight  difficulty. 

1  See  also  Smend,  Rel.-gesch.P)  373-375;  Wellh.  I/GP) 
207.  Smend  has  now  given  up  the  supposed  reference  of  Ps.  2  to 
Alexander  Jannseus  (Rel.-gesch.V)  384),  and  holds  with  Gray. 

2  See  Psalms  in  SBOT  176  (cp  164,  n.  on  27),  and  Isaiah 
in  the  same  series,  196. 

3  OPs.  338.  . 

4  Toy's  clear  and  instructive  essay,  'The  king  in  Jewish  post- 
exilian  writings,'  JBL  18  [1899]  156-166,  does  not  directly  refer 
to  this  question.  . 

5  Jew.  Pel.  Life,  105.  A  different  view  is  taken  in  the 
present  article. 
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According  to  Keil  it  was  the  custom  of  Arabian  poets 
to  attach  their  names  to  their  works.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  shown.  The  old  poets  did  not  write  their 
poems.  Each  of  them  had  his  raw/,  or  'reciter/  who 
learned  each  poem,  and  transmitted  it  to  others. 

Noldeke  has  shown  that  late  Arabic  poems  are  some- 
times ascribed  to  ancient  writers  with  an  object ;  also 
that  narrators  would  illustrate  dry  historical  narratives 
by  poetical  passages  of  their  own  composition  which 
they  assigned  to  their  heroes.  This  is  true,  but  does 
not  touch  the  case  of  ttt?,  for  only  by  the  merest  illusion 
can  the  so-called  Davidic  psalms  be  said  to  be  illustra- 
tive of  the  life  of  David.  It  is  even  more  important  to 
observe  that  the  analogy  of  the  titles  nip  \^?  (EV  'of 
the  sons  of  Korah ')  and  nox?  (EV  'of  Asaph')  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  theory  that  in?  can  mean  '  com- 
posed by  David. '  [Later  writers  may  have  given  in? 
this  meaning  ;  it  seems  to  be  distinctly  implied  by  the 
subscription  in  722o,  'Ended  are  the  prayers  of  David 
the  son  of  Jesse. ') 

Then,  too,  how  perplexing  is  the  distribution  of 
psalms  bearing  the  title  mV  !  If,  in  spite  of  722o,  Ps. 
101  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  David,  how  comes  it 
to  have  been  placed  amidst  psalms  which  are  plainly 
later  than  the  time  of  David?1  It  is  true,  David  was 
regarded  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  as  the  founder  of 
the  temple  services  as  they  were  organised  in  his  own 
time.  That,  however,  does  not  account  for  the  selection 
of  particular  psalms  to  bear  the  honourable  title  inS. 
and  as  Saiulay  remarks,2  wl-  should  have  expected 
that  the  influence  of  the  Chronicler,  who  (if  it  be  not 
rather  a  later  editor)  ascribes  to  David  a  composite 
psalm  made  up  of  three  obviously  post-exilic  psalms, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  name  of  David 
into  the  titles  of  the  three  psalms. 

Difficulties  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied.  How, 
for  instance,  can  nE^iy?,  in  72i,  mean  'Of  Solomon,' 
when  clearly  the  psalm  consists  of  anticipations  of  the 
benefits  to  be  enjoyed  under  some  great  king's  rule? 
<55,  it  is  true,  renders  els  tra\o[w][itov  [i.e.,  'with  re- 
ference to  Solomon');  but  what  right  has  it  to  be 
thus  inconsistent?  And  who  can  say  that  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  mysterious 
»irrT?  (EV  'of  Jeduthun'),  or  of  the  so-called  musical 
notes  ? 

Now  if  a  step  in  advance  is  to  be  taken,  we  must 
not  dream  that  it  can  be  done  by  the  application  of  the 
so-called  inductive  method,  for  which  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  phrases  in  the  titles  is  ill-adapted.  Our  only 
hope  can  be  from  a  slow  and  persistent  use  of  the 
methods,  continually  becoming  more  refined  and  varied, 
of  critical  (as  opposed  to  arbitrary)  conjecture.  The 
present  writer  has  for  a  long  time  past  endeavoured  to 

26  New  ex-  apply  these  methods-  The  following 
nlana.tirms  consPectus  presents  his  results  so  far  as 
"  *  relates  to  the  statements  in  the  titles  con- 

cerning the  sources  from  which  the  psalms  were 
severally  derived  and  (if  this  be  not  a  mistake)  the 
liturgical  use  or  performance  of  the  psalms.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  historical  references  mentioned  in  a  number 
of  titles,  they  will  be  given  separately  at  the  end  of  this 
article  (§  45).  If  the  results  are  negative,  they  are  also 
positive  ;  and  who  can  say  that  the  explanations  for 
which,  with  extreme  deliberation,  substitutes  are  offered, 
are  worthy  of  their  place  in  commentaries  and  lexicons 
which  are  otherwise,  even  if  far  from  perfect,  at  any 
rate  neither  unprogressive  nor  unmethodical? 

1.  'Aldmoth,  upon  (mi^IT^y),  46[49];  Maaloth,  //z*(ni?pn), 
and  Maaloth,forthc{T\^1^\  120-134  ['ch  In  121];  MahCiiath, 
upon  (nsnc"^y,  03,  and  with  the  addition  of  Leannoth  (mjy^1), 
88;  Nehlloth,  upon  the  (m^nsn-^x),  5;  Solomon,  for  (,i:^:^), 
7ii  127. 

All  these  (for  ?y=?N  =  S)  probably  originated  in   n^b'1?  or 


1  Cp  Driver,  in  Sunday's  Oracles  of  Cod,  142. 

-  Op.  cit.  143. 
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rcV"1— '-<*■- of  Salmah  =  b*ne  Salmah.  In  Ps.  0  J3?  niD"ty  (see 
18) should  be  riCsL-  'JnK  See  (besides  Maaloth,  Mahauth, 
Nehiloth)  Solomon's  Servants  [Children  of],  and  observe 
that  127  combines  rn?>'On  a"d  ncSt:'?— '■t'-»  the  error  and  the 
correction. 

The  Salmasans  then  were  a  division  of  the  singers.  It  is  true, 
Salmah  is  a  N.  Arabian  ethnic  ;  but  the  truth  probably  is  that  all 
thedivisionsbear  names  indicating  clans  of  N.  Arabian  extraction. 
The  result,  if  accepted,  is  important.  The  title,  'song  of 
degrees,'  becomes  in  consequence  transformed  into  '  Marked  :  of 
Salmah,' — i.e.  officially  attested  (cp  Psalm)  as  belonging  to  the 
Salmaan  collection.  The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Salmah  clan  to  the  Shallum  clan  (which  in  Ezra  2  42  is  reckoned 
among  the  b'ne  so'arlm,  or  rather  perhaps  the  b'ne  As^urim ;  see 
jo,  Jedithuri)  cannot  here  be  considered. 

2.  Al-tasheth  (nntyjy^N),  07  5S  59  70  and  AifHeth  has-sdhar 
[upon]  pnrn  n^K-^JT),  22.  Probably  from  'rniNrr  JJVN1?,  'Of 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite.'     See  (6)  Ethan. 

3.  Asaph,  <y(r|DN7),  50  73-S3.  'Asaph'  is  evidently  an  ethnic 
name;  its  proximity  to  'Nethinim'  (or  rather  'Ethanim')  in 
Ezra  2  41,  etc.  and  |[  passages,  suggests  as  its  original 
'Zarephath,'  through   the   intermediate  form  msb  (Neh.757; 

'on,  Ezra 2  55).  Cp  Saph,  2  S.  21  18;  asaphsftph,  Nu.  11  4  (see 
MlLliTuiih,  Mixed).  'Abiasaph  '  perhaps  comes  from  'Arab- 
zarephath  ;  cp  Obed-edom  =  'Ar,"ib-edom,  'Abde  ShelumOh  [see 
i]  =  'Arab-salmah.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  title  D-nb'On, 
prefixed  to  r(DN  '32  in  Ezra  2  41,  may  originally  have  been 
intended  to  refer  to  the  CHj/cn  \]3  (rather  D'TX'N  'JI),  the  DTnj 

(rather  rrarvK)  and  the  ne^C  *"1DJ?  '33  (rather  nD^r  my  *J3>; 
i.e.,  all  these  clans  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  song. 

4.  David,  of(^\y),  prefixed  to  all  the  psalms  of  book  i.  except 
1  2  10  33  (which  have  no  title  in  MT) ;  to  21  in  book  u  ;  to  1 
in  book  iii.  ;  to  2  in  book  iv.  ;  and  to  17  in  book  v.  ;  in  all,  to  78. 
Lagarde  says  (Orientalia,  223),  'Just  as  English  professors 
can  be  called  "  Margaret,'  or  '  SaviHan,'  or  *  HuLsean,'  etc.,  so  in 
the  temple  choir  one  division  could  he  named  after  David, 
another  after  Heman,  or  Korah,  or  any  one  else.'1  'It  is  no 
objection  that  some  titles  refer  to  events  in  king  David's  life, 
for  (1)  these  appendages  are  worthless  (David  had  other  things 
to  bring  before  Yahwe  than  those  mentioned — e.g.,  in  Ps.  3),  and 
(2)  the  headings  are  unknown  to  the  Syriac,  and  are  therefore 
not  an  original  part  of  the  collections  of  psalms'  (ibid.).  To 
this  it  may  be  added  that  these  appendages  have  probably  been 
obtained  by  recasting  a  misread  text,  which  said  something 
quite  different  (see  $  24),  and  which,  when  we  get  the  key,  we 
can  plausibly  correct,  -ms  (which  even  Lagarde  assumes  to 
be  authentic)  has  most  probably  come  from  jyiTT?  (see  13, 
Loves,  song  of),  which  in  turn  comes  from  pn,T'7,  'Of  Jedithun.' 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  39  and  G2  the  two 
readings,  J1JVV7  or  pnn'7  t',"7"J  and  in?,  are  combined ; 
also  that,  in  72  20  ^  J32  (son  of  Jesse),  and  in  144  10  IITJIK 
are  presumably  later  insertions,  based  on  misunderstanding. 
See  10,  Jedithun,  of. 

5.  Degrees,  song  of.     See  1,  Ma'aloth,  the,  and  30,  Song. 

6.  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  of(?n~\\K7\  J1VN7),  89,  and  Memorial, 
to  make  ?  (T3TH7),  3S  70  ('  to  be  sung  at  the  presentation  of  the 
Azkara'?3 — 'to confess  [sin]  '?4).  '  Ethan  'and  (  Zerah  '  are  both 
S.  Palestinian  and  N.  Arabian  clan-names.  Why  the  editor 
has  given  us  but  one  Ethanite  psalm  is  a  mystery.  Probably, 
however,  '  Jedithun  '  (see  10)  contains  the  name  'Ethan.'  See 
also  2,  Al-tasheth  and  Aijeleth  has-sdhar  upon,  and  26,  S/ie- 
mdnith,  on  the.     See  Ethan. 

7.  Gittith,  upon  the  (i™?"^'),  8  81  84.  Corrupt ;  perhaps 
from  TlTD^rnSy.     See  30,  She  mi  tilth,  upon  the. 

8.  Heman  the  Ezrahite,  of  C^}^  J?1^),  88.  See  6,  18, 
also  Heman. 

9.  Higgaion  (jvrr),  9 16  [17],  followed  by  H7D  (Se'lah),  and 
923  [4],  followed  by  'upon  the  lyre.'  Corrupt  (see  Higgaion); 
it  is  not  a  technical  term  at  all. 


10.  Jedt{u)thun,    of,    or    upon    (nryT7,    39 » 


pnvT 


-?y,  62; 


p;TT*?y,  "7).  Jedithun  may  come  from  'Arab-elhan  (cp 
Jeduthun)  or  less  probably  from  Jerimoth  (rnD'"i')  =  Jeremoth 
=  Jerahmeel.  In  1  Ch. '20  4,  'Jerimoth'  is  one  of  the  sons  of 
Heman.  Obed-edom,  or  rather  'Arab-edom  (or  -aram=jerah- 
meel?],  appears  in  1  Ch.  16  38  as  the  son  of  a  Jeduthun.    The  b'ne 

1  Lagarde's  view  of  '  David  *  as  a  choir  named  after  David  is 
accepted  by  Zenner  (Zt.  f.  hath.  Theol.  15  [1891]  361  f). 
Against  it  see  Konig,  Einl.  395,  who  is  content  to  explain  *? 
in  -ih^  as  the  7  auctoris,  remarking  that  <P  not  only  has  (i^aA^b?) 
tu  Aamii  (3  1,  etc.),  but  also  tou  A.  (i'<i  1  etc.),  quite  apart  from 
the  different  of  MSS  (37  i  86  i). 

2  The  author  of  this  interpolation  must  have  seen  in  Ps.  72  a 
prayer  of  I  >:ivid  for  Solomon. 

3  So  Dclitzsch  and  Baethgen. 

4  Jacob,  ZATWY&i-zbiff.  (similarly  in  i  Ch.  16 4). 
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Jeduthun  were,  according  to  i  Ch.  16  42,  '  at  the  gate  '  (lyt?  :)— 
i.e.y  'door-keepers,'  D*")>t;  —  but  there  is  evidently  some  mis- 
understanding connected  with  these  door-keept-rs,  and  perhaps 
the  original  ti tleof  the  b'ne  Jeduthun,  as  well  asof  the  b'neShallum 
(Ezra '2 42)  was  OHITK,  '  Asshurites '  =  * Geshurites '  (cp  t,  end). 
In  1  Ch.  26  i  4  the  same  Obed-edom  is  represented  as  a  Korahite 
(i.e.,  Jerohamite  ?)  ;  see  1.  Observe  (1)  that  in  39  and  62  pn'T7 
or  pmvSy  's  followed  by  the  false  reading  thS  ;  (2)  that  in  the 
headings  of  IS  and  86  nl.T  "DyS  ('  of  the  servant  of  Yahwe ')  is 
a  corruption  of  prvv  7  (II  1117);  (3)  that  in  the  heading  of  100 
prVT1?  has  become  min1?  1  U)  that  Ps.  70  (71)  in  ©'s  Hebrew 
text  had  the  double  heading  in^  and  pnv  '33.7  (vttav  tuiva&afi). 
On  nTT  in  45  see  13  ;  on  nny  in  60  m>  scu  28.    Cp  4,  David,  of 

1 1.  Jonath  -  clem  -  rehekitu,    upon    (D'pm    D  ?N    1131  '_L,y),    50. 

That  riJV"L,y  comes  from  nia'JO'Sy  (cp  54 f.  61  and  see  20, 
Neginotk,  upon)  may  be  taken  as  fairly  certain.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  □,pm  D^x  given  in  col.  2572  «as  affected  by  the  view 
taken  of  the  difficult  rm?s  (now  at  length  explained  with  high 
probability  ;  see  19).  If  the  explanations  of  *rn  and  nip  given 
here  (nos.  4  and  12)  are  accepted,  it  will  be  difficult  not  to 
recognise  underneath  D'pm  07K  the  phrase  Q»mpn"SK  = 
[Ss-bm'S  'of  Jerahmeel,'  which  is  virtually  synonymous  with 
the  phrase  which  follows,  -inS  1  e.,  prTT^niD'T1?  (see  10). 

12.  Korah,  0/  the  sons  of  (rnp  '33^),  42  44-49  §\f  87/ 
Korah  (q.v.)  is  a  southern  clan-name.  The  true  name,  however, 
of  this  guild  of  singers  was  probably  Dm*  '33  (as  if  DnT  '32, 
'sons  of  Teroham,'  but  really  shortened  from  7NEn~P  \13,  'sons 
of  Jerahmeel').  env  was  distorted  (popularly?)  into  Q'rnp- 
See  2  Ch.  20  19,  where,  although  the  D'rinpn  *J3  and  the  'J3 
D'rnpn  are  apparently  distinguished,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
(consistently  with  the  principles  of  textual  criticism  we  are 
applying)  that  ennpn  a°d  D'rnpn  are  both  corruptions  of  the 
same  name — i.e.,  [7Nlcn*V-  D'mpn  occurs  only  once  again, 
viz.,  in  1  Ch.  12  6,  where  it  interrupts  the  list  of  names,  and  has 
evidently  come  in  from  the  margin,  where  it  stood  as  a  variant 
to  Dm\in  the  phrase  '-y  ^3  (7;.  7  end).  On  the  possible  mis- 
conception at  the  root  of  the  Chronicler's  statements  as  to 
Korahite  doorkeepers,  see  Porters,  and  cp  10,  Jedithun. 

13.  Loves,  soiig  of  (f\T~v  ~i'C),  45.  Shir  and  Jedldoth  are 
brought  together  by  a  mistake;  run'  is  a  corruption  either  of 
pn'Ts,  'of  Jedithun'1  or  of  nb'T?,  'of  Jerimoth'  (from  which 
name  'Jedithun'  comes).  In  either  case,  we  may  compare  the 
heading  of  Ps.  56,  where  Q^pm  (DTTip),  i-e.,  DITVi  and  m  are 
combined.2    See  30,  Song. 

14.  Mahalath,  upon.     See  1. 

15.  Maschll.     See  19. 

16.  Alichtam  (DPpp),  16  56-60.  Perhaps  from  junfl,  'sup- 
plication' (U=D;   n  =  D);  cp  TlD3n,  30  1  (title),  from  nana     See 

MlCHTAM. 

17.  Moses  the  man  of  God,  of  (dtiSkiTC^M  ncoS).  in  90- 
According  to  Sa'adya,  nu>07=  ntTD  '337\  '  of  the  sons  of  Moses ' 
=  'of  the  Levites  '  (1  Ch.  23  14).  But  the  text  is  corrupt.  Most 
probably  r\z"d~>  comes  not  from  r\ch&Vi\,  as  we  might  at  first 
suppose  (cp  1),  but  from  C1KH,  'marked'  (see  24,  Psalm);  and 
D'nStn    C"K   from    'nilKH  jD'fiS    'of    Heman    the    Ezrahite' 

(see  8).  D'nS**  C"N  is  due  to  a  remodelling  editor,  who  had 
before  him  a  corrupt  text,  and  made  sense  of  it  by  the  light  of 
Bt.33x,  cn7«  £"N  nt^O  *nn  ICN  rm3PN  Ps.  90^  has  in 
fact  two  points  of  contact  (w.  136  15),  not  indeed  with  Dt.  33, 
but  with  Dt.  32. 

18.  Mftth-labben,  upon  (|aS  m?D"?y),  0.  Most  probably  from 
fiD  Z'  '337,  'of  the  sons  of  Salmath.'     See  1. 

19.  Musician,  to  the  chief  (ninpp),  in  55  headings,  and  in 
Hab.  319.3  Probably  from  J3t?CH,  'as  a  thing  deposited '  =  ' to 
be  laid  up  in  store  '  (an  Aramaism).  Maschll  (^S'C'D)f  in  fifteen 
psalms  (see  Maschil),  seems  to  be  another  corruption  of  the 
same  word.  The  significance  of  the  fact  that  ©  gives  for 
nsJiolS,  £t?  to  TeAoT,  and  has  evidently  no  idea  of  a  possible  use 
of  the  verb  ns3  in  ^  musical  connection,  is  not  perhaps  generally 
recognized.4 

1  So  already  Staerk  (ZA  Til' VI  136),  with  H'TT  (2  S.  12  25) 
as  an  alternative  original. 

2  It  will  be  remarked  that  according  to  our  results  '  Jerimoth  ' 
(cp  10)  and  '  Jeroham  '  both  come  from  'Jerahmeel.' 

3  According  to  Nestle  (ZA  Tll'20  [1900]  167  f),  the  technical 
note  in  Hab.  3  19  is  properly  the  heading  of  the  next  psalm  in 
the  collection  from  which  this  'psalm'  was  taken. 

*■  Driver,  in  a  communication  to  Sanday  (see  the  latter's 
Oracles  of  God,  146),  says,  '  I  doubt  greatly  whether  much 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  ignorance  of  the  LXX.     The 
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20.  JVeghioth,  on  (ni3,333),  4  6  04/  67  76  Hab.  3  19  (with 
superfluous  *  attached),  and  once  (61)  on  Neghtath  (n¥}3~?]}). 
In  6  nij'333  is  followed  by  rrrpirrrSy.  Both  words,  NeginGth 
and  Sheminith,  may  be  regarded  as  corruptions  of  the  same 
original  (see  26,  Sheminith,  upon). 

21.  Nehiloth,  on  the.     See  1. 

22.  Praise  (nSlFl),  145.     Cp  v.  21. 

23.  Prayer  (ntan),  17  86  90  102  142.     Cp  72  20. 

24.  Psalm  (IIDID),  in  the  titles  of  56  psalms.  Probably  from 
D1BH,  'marked,'  i.e.,  attested  by  an  official  statement.  See 
Psalm. 

25.  St'lah  (H7D),  71  times,  also  in  Hal>.  339  13,  and  (5ioi//aA|ua) 
Ps.  Sol.  17  31  18  to.  Perhaps  from  071^7,  'for  complementing, 
supplementing,'  whence  perhaps  Tg.'s  MD7J/7"*  Aq.'s  act.  Very 
often  ri7D  may  be  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  some  word  which 
is  an  integral  portion  of  the  psalm.     See  Selah. 

26.  Shcnunlih,  on  the  (JVrptfn-^j),  6  12.  Probably  from 
D'irVN?  (N,  imperfectly  written,  having  been  confounded  with 
V>).  The  Ethfinim,  under  the  disguise  of  '  Nethlnlm,'  appear 
in  Ezra  2  58,  etc.  (sre  Amer.  journ.  of  Theol.  July,  loor). 
Possibly  too  na^n  Dl'S  in  92  should  be  read  D*JIV»6i  'of  the 
Ethanites.'  Note  the  ascriptions  of  Pss.  88  89  90  (see  17). 
It  is  not  decisive  against  this  view  that  ©  assigns  Ps.  92  to  the 
Sabbath  ;  ©  also  assigns  other  psalms  to  the  other  days  of  the 
week  (except  Tuesday  and  Thursday);  see  §  16.  See  also  7, 
11,  20,  28). 

27.  Shiggaion  (JV3B'),  7,  plur.  in  Hab.  3  1.  A  corruption  of 
ITl'Df  ('3  =  0)1  Shemlnlth  ;  see  26. 

28.  Shoshannim,  upon  (WWW'iy),  45  69  ;  Shoshannlm-  eduth, 
upon  (nnj;  D'SK^-Sk),  80;  Shushan-'eduth,  upon  (\VwSy 
Jiny),  60.  Probably  'Shoshannim'  and  'Shushan'  are  cor- 
ruptions of  'Shemlnlth'  (see  26),  and  '  eduth '  of  'Jedithun 
(see  10).  . 

29.  Solomon,  of     See  1. 

30.  Song  (TV),  in  the  titles  of  30  psalms,  also(ai5>J)  in  Ps.  SoL 
15  17  (titles).  Another  corruption  (see  24,  Psalm)  of  0'^, 
'  marked.' 

31.  To  bring  to  remembrance,  or  To  make  memorial  (I'ST^?). 
See  6. 

32.  To  teach  ("IE??),  60,  and  in  2  S.  1 18.  Either  a  corrupt 
dittogram  of  "in1?,  or  miswritten  for  S**Dm*^j  a  phrase  synony- 
mous with  niD'T7  (cp  4)- 

One  conclusion  from  the  above  emendations  (§  26) 

LXX,  in  all  parts  of  their  translation  .  .  .  are  apt  to  stand 
apart  from  the  Palestinian  tradition  ;  they  frequently  show 
themselves  to  be  unfamiliar  not  only  with  uncommon  or  ex- 
ceptional words,  but  even  with  those  which  one  would  have 
expected  to  be  well  known.'  He  illustrates  this  from  nif3,  the 
verb  of  which  nS3D  (according  to  Driver,  '  precentor ')  is  the 
participle.  '  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  word  familiarly  known 
in  Palestine  circa  300  B.C.,  and  (in  its  musical  connection) 
retained  in  use  in  the  temple  services,  should  have  had  its 
meaning  forgotten  there  during  the  period  of  one  to  two  centuries 
which  may  have  elapsed  between  300  B.C.  and  the  date  at  which 
the  LXX  translation  of  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra  was  made; 
yet  the  translators  of  these  books  have  evidently  no  idea  of  its 
meaning  when  used  in  that  connection.'  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  there  is  no  passage  in  Ezra,  and  but  one  in 
Chronicles,  in  which  j-|U3  's  used  with  reference  to  music,  and 
though  Driver  says  that  in  1  Ch.  1621  the  LXX  'show  them- 
selves to  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
verb,'  it  does  not  appear  that  modern  philology  has  succeeded  in 
showing  what  ni'3?  means.  BDB  states  that  rrrp^rrSy  ni"ti33 
;7  means,  'over  the  bass  voices,  leading  them  with  nilJS.' 
But  since  33  is  separated  from  3?  by  fVJ'DC'n,  and  since  no 
proof  of  the  sense  '  bass  voices'  for  rrypc  can  be  adduced,  we 
may  venture  to  question  this  interpretation  which  neither  of  the 
two  other  standard  Hebrew  Lexicons  ratifies.  Siegfried-Stade 
rightly  questions  the  text.  Aziel  and  Shemiramoth  have  prob- 
ably been  wrongly  inserted  under  the  corrupt  forms,  Azaziah 
and  Sheminith,  respectively  ;  n«37  should  be  n^J?  (  =  TCP,  166). 
See  Sheminith.  The  LXX  therefore  do  not  deserve  the 
imputation  of  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  nS3  in  a  musical 
connection,  because  the  word  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  have 
a  sp^ual  musical  sense  (for  an  ingenious  but  very  far-fetched 
sug.L^tiun,  see  Ges.-Buhl);  and  the  fact  that  they  substitute 
n^  (see  Musician,  The  Chief)  for  _n^3D7  suggests  that  the 
translator,  whose  aloofness  from  Palestine  may  be  exaggerated, 
knew  that  there  was  no  real  Palestinian  tradition  on  the  subject. 
The  Cimmerian  darkness  can  only  be_  mitigated  by  critical  con- 
jecture.    A  possible  and  suitable  one  is  offered  above. 
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will  be  that  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  guilds 
27   fnildq    °^    smSers    has    been    written    with    an 


of  singers. 


attempt  at   undue    precision.      That    the 


singers  originally  called  b'ne  Asaph  (but 
cp  2  Ch.  20 191)  gradually  split  up  into  many  families, 
some  of  which  called  themselves  with  special  emphasis 
b'ne  Asaph,  others  b'ne  Jedithun,  others  b'ne  Heman,2 
is  a  conjecture  entirely  based  on  the  traditional  Hebrew 
text.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  have 
been  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  services  in  the 
second  temple,  several  guilds  of  singers  (Neh.  11 17  (55bna 
scarcely  justifies  us  in  limiting  the  number  to  two  ;  see 
Bakbakkar,  Bakbukiah).  Their  names  may  have 
varied  somewhat ;  but  whichever  names  are  preferred, 
they  are  always  {when  closely  examined)  clan-names  of 
S.  Palestine  or  N.  Arabia.  One  might  be  inclined  to 
surmise  that  the  latest  of  the  names  borne  by  any  of 
these  guilds  was  Salman,  or  b'ne  Salmah  ;  the  reason 
would  be  the  occurrence  of  the  group  of  Salmah  songs 
(EV  'songs  of  degrees')  in  book,  v.,  and  the  very  late 
collection  called  yf/a\fj.ol  2,o\ofiu>i/TOs  ( i.  e. ,  perhaps 
originally  [see  §  26  (1)]  rrchw  ni^>nH,  'praise-songs  of 
Salmah').  But  we  must  not  be  too  positive  as  to  this. 
Pss.  9-10,  according  to  one  of  the  statements  in  the  title, 
belonged  to  the  b'ne  Salmah  {§  26  (1),  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  ncSy  'Sctd  (EV  '  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ') 
in  Prov.  10i  25i  originally  meant  '  Proverbs  of  Salmah' ; 
besides,  in  Ezra2,  etc.  (emended  text),  the  Salmaeans 
are  co-ordinated  with  the  Ethanites.  Ethanites,  we 
say,  for  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  'Nethinim,'  both  in 
Ezra  2  and  wherever  else  it  occurs,  is  *.  distortion  of 
'  Ethanim,'  and  not  only  'Ethan'  the  eponym  of  the 
clan  has  two  psalms  ascribed  to  him  (and  probably 
many  more,  see  §  26  [10]),  but  the  Ethanim  or 
Ethanites,  are  mentioned,  it  would  seem,  in  the  titles 
of  two  other  psalms  (see  §  26  [26]).  Nor  must  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  what  we  have  suggested  as  the 
right  meaning  of  no  Sir,  and  in  some  cases  the  reading, 
had  been  forgotten,  at  any  rate  among  the  Jewish 
scholars  of  Alexandria,  as  early  as  the  time  of  (S>. 
As  to  the  phrase  'the  sons  of  Asaph'  (=  Asaph  in 
the  psalm-titles),  that  Asaph  should  sometimes  (in 
Ch.  Ezra  Neh. )  represent  all  the  bands  of  singers,  and 
ultimately  be  described  (see  Abiasaph)  as  of  Kora- 
hite  affinities,  need  not  surprise  us.  'Asaphite' 
and  '  Korahite,'  '  Zarephathite '  and  *  Jerahmeelite ' 
being  in  their  origin  virtually  synonymous,  a  vague- 
ness in  the  genealogical  statements  was  only  to  be 
expected. 

Proceeding  now,  after  dealing  with  these  preliminary 

questions  (§§  22-27),  to  take  a  survey  of  the  Psalter, 

28.  Historical  *eff  bejf   bJ   xf[^   s^imens  from 

backgrounds    dlfferent  Parts  of  ]i-  Wlth  the  obJect  of 

&  '  getting  a  historical  point  of  view,  and 

select  35,  42-43,  44,  60,  74,  79,  83,  120,  137. 

i.  PsalmSo. — Psalm  35  is  one  of  a  group  of  psalms 
which  are  parallel  both  in  tone  and  even  in  some 
phraseological  details3  to  the  Lamentations  and  to  the 
Jeremianic  Literature.  Now  Lamentations  4  5  (see 
Lamentations,  §§  7/.)  presuppose  that  either  in  the 
present  or  in  the  not  distant  past  the  Jewish  people  has 
been  insulted  and  oppressed  by  the  Jerahmeelites  or 
Edomites.  We  have  found  reason  to  think  that  the 
N.  Arabian  leaders  were  principals  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  even  during  the  Persian  period  and  after  there  had 
been  a  return  of  many  of  the  captives  in  Edom,  the 
Edomites  continued  to  commit  outrages,  to  annoy,  to 
plunder,  and  to  oppress  the  pious  Jewish  community  in 
Palestine.  We  could  not  be  surprised  to  find  evidence 
of  this  state  of  things  in  the  psalms,  and  as  a  fact  we 
find  it.      In  35  1,  underlying  very  doubtful  Hebrew,  we 

1  The   present    narrative,    2  Ch.  20,   appears    to   have  been 
altered  from  an  older  narrative  (cp  Xegeb,  §  7,  col.  3380). 
a  Ki.iherle,  Die  Temfelsanger  im  Alien  Test.  (1899),  150. 
3  Thus  35  -2\b  and  25  are  parallel  to  Lam.  2 16. 
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find  '  the  Arabians '  and  'the  host  of  Jerahniccl.  'l     In 
w.  .1/  : 

'  The  Jerahmeelites  vent  their  rage  upon  me,  |  the  Ishmaelites 
plunder  me. 

The  Rehobothites  requite  me  with  evil,  |  they  bring  calamity 
upon  me.*2 

In  v.  i$b  : 

*  Those  of  Jerahmeel  surround  me,  |  they  cry,  We  have 
swallowed  him  up. ' 3 

In  v.  19 : 

'Let  not  the  Jerahmeelites  rejoice,  |  the  men  of  strife '4 
(cp  6831^  120  7,  below). 

ii.  Psalms  42-43. — In  Pss.  42-43,  the  real  or  imaginary 
background  is  also  the  oppression,  not  of  the  Baby- 
lonians {as  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia)  but  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites. We  find  mentioned  the  '  tribe  of  the  Arabians ' 
and  the  'race  of  the  Jerahmeelites'5  {427  43 1).  The 
speaker  is  apparently  in  the  Jerahmeelite — i.e. ,  Edomite 
— region  to  the  S.  of  Judaea,  where  Yahwe  was  not 
acknowledged  {cp  2  Ch.  25 14  20).  Speaking  in  the 
name  of  a  larger  or  smaller  company,  he  craves  the 
divine  guardianship  and  to  be  restored  to  his  true  home 
— the  house  of  God. 

iii.  Psalm  44. — Ps.  44  is  composite;6  44*2  is  appar- 
ently the  first  part  of  a  poetical  retrospect  of  Israel's 
ancient  history  (cp  78) ;  446  is  a  prayer  of  the  innocent 
martyr-nation.  The  Davidic  king  has  been  set  aside, 
and  further  resistance  has  become  hopeless.  Many  of 
the  Jews  have  been  killed  or  carried  captive  by  '  Jerah- 
meel '  ;  others  seek  refuge  where  they  can.  Yet  Israel 
is  true — sincerely  true — to  its  religious  obligations  ;  it  is 
indeed  its  strictness  in  this  respect  that  so  exasperates 
its  foes.  How  can  Yahwe  be  angry  with  his  people? 
The  real  or  assumed  background,  therefore,  is  not  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib{cp  Lagarde,  Miitheil. 
2377),  nor  that  of  the  Syrian  persecution  (Baethgen,  etc., 
after  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia)  but  that  of  the  {Jerah- 
meelite) exile  {see  above),  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty.  The  psalm  is  one  of  a  large  group  of 
psalms,  united  by  parallelism  of  contents,  but  is  related 
most  closely  to  Ps.  60  and  89£,  the  former  of  which  we 
have  next  to  consider. 

iv.  Psalm  60. — Ps.  60  has  been  thought  to  be  com- 
posite— e.g. ,  most  recently  (1891)  by  Winckler  {GI 
2205),  who,  like  Ewald,  thinks  he  can  recognise  a  pre- 
exilic  element  in  the  psalm.  The  inconsistencies  of  the 
psalm,  however,  are  illusory,  and,  as  to  the  date,  though 
MT  strongly  suggests  the  early  Maccabcean  period,  the 
present  writer's  text-critical  results  make  him  certain 
that  the  oppressors  spoken  of  are  N.  Arabian.  The 
first  stanza  reminds  us  of  Ps.  4\b,  the  second  of  2  and 
18  (see  below)  ;  the  third  of  89£.  We  can  only  quote 
stanza  2,  referring  for  the  rest  to  Ps.  f2t 

For  with  thee  I  shall  break  Geshur, 
I  shall  divide  Cusham  and  Maacath  ; 
I  shall  measure  out  Missur  and  Aram, 
I  shall  cast  the  cord  upon  Zarephath. 
Yahwe  will  conduct  me  to  Missur, 
Yahwe  will  lead  me  unto  Aram.? 

v.   Psalm  74. — Ps.  74  is    variously   assigned  to    the 

1  Read  hwiny  rurrao  |  C'D-.yp  '  *jnctJ.  an*  is  recognised 
by  <F  here,  but  not  in  Is.  4O25  Jer.  ]Siq.  Qn1?  (Kal)  is  pre- 
supposed by  ©  both  here  and  in  562  3.  Both  y-p  and  □n'?  may 
fitly  be  questioned  in  the  present  passage  (and  nn1?  also  in 
56  2./);  seePs.fi). 

2  For  DDn  ny  read  D^NDrrv ;  and  for  *fljtnp6  "1U>K 
read  C'SNycc".     •hSkb'*  should  be  ')&&,  and  Voty  should  be 

3  Read    WMlta  3K10  'JinM   SatpHT   \33. 

4  Read    |i"ID  yw  D'SwpnT  mcc';-^*. 

6  On  the  very  singular  corruption,  or  editorial  manipulation, 
see /V.  (2).  *  ' 

6  CpG.  A.  Barton's  article  in  A  mer.  Journ.  o/Theol.  (3  [1899] 
PP-  744^),  which  recognises  the  composite  character  of  the 
psalm,  and  distinguishes  three  strophes,  representing  (this  is  the 
weak  part  of  the  theory)  three  widely  separated  periods. 

7  On  the  very  interesting  corruptions  see  Ps.fi)  *n  in  //  e. 
and  6,  is  a  fragment  of  o*n?Ki  which,  as  usual  in  these'psalms, 
has  displaced  rp.Y-     Winckler,  C7/2  205,  has  not  observed  this.  ' 
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Chaldsean  period  ('everlasting  ruins,'  v.  yi  ;  'have  set 
on  fire  thy  sanctuary,'  v.  ya)  and  to  the  Syrian  or 
Maccabcean  ('the  synagogues,'  *..  8;  'no  more  any 
prophet,'  v.  g  ;  'blaspheme  thy  name,'  z1.  10).  Of  the 
phrases  on  which  respectively  the  two  theories  are  based, 
only  that  in  v.  ja  and  that  in  v.  10  remain  in  the  present 
writer's  revised  text.  Whether  the  Babylonian  warriors 
felt  sufficient  bitterness  against  Judah  to  blaspheme  the 
name  of  Yah  we,  may  be  reasonably  doubted  ;  it  was 
quite  otherwise  with  the  Jerahmeelites  or  Edomites 
whom  (as  also  perhaps  in  Ps.  Sol.  2,  see  §  42)  we  believe 
we  can  recognise  in  this  psalm.  There  is  nothing  said 
in  the  context  about  the  defeat  of  Jewish  armies  (cp 
44n<z  8944);  but  the  couplet  which  not  improbably 
underlies  v.  3 — 

Hide  thy  poor  from  the  wickedness  of  their  neighbours, 
The  Jerahmeelites,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Geshurites, — 

may  probably  be  explained  by  2  K.  24  2,  where,  accord- 
ing to  a  criticallv  emended  text,  the  enemies  mentioned 
seem  to  be  the  Cushites,  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  the 
Misrites,  combined  with  Jer.  393,  where,  originally,  the 
princes  named  were  those  of  the  king  of  Jerahmeel  (see 
Nergal-sharezek).  '  The  synagogues  '  in  v.  8  should 
most  probably  be  changed  to  '  the  name  of  Israel ' 1  (let 
us  sweep  away  from  the  land).  On  the  complaint, 
'  there  is  no  prophet '  (t\  9),  see  col.  2207.  That  the 
historical  background  is  imaginary,  seems  very  probable 
(see  col.  2207).  We  now  see  what  must  be  the  true 
explanation  of  Is.  63  7-64  12  [n].  The  inserted  passage 
[in:  12-17)  reminds  us  of  8912/  Is.  51o. 

vi.  Psalm  79.  In  1  Mace.  7 17  Ps.  79  _  /.  are 
applied  to  the  massacre  of  sixty  leading  Assid^eans  by 
Alciml'S,  and  the  phraseology  of  1  Mace.  1 37  (xai 
e^Xeav  a^Ma  a-Bvov  kvk\<j>  tov  a-yiacrfia.TOS  /ecu  ifid^vpai* 
to  iyicurfia)  seems  to  be  suggested  by  w.  1/  of  this 
psalm.  This  does  not,  however,  prove  that  the  psalm 
was  known  to  have  been  composed  during  the  Syrian 
persecution.  In  spite  of  Hitzig's  attempt  to  show  that 
it  cannot  have  reference  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in 
586  B.  c. ,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  explain  it  as  referring  to 
this,  even  if  we  incline  to  think  that  in  this  and  the 
related  psalms  the  historical  background  is  an  imaginary 
one.  To  deny  that  there  was  any  slaughter  of  the  Jews 
'  round  about  Jerusalem , '  and  that  any  other  neighbours 
but  the  Chaldaeans  were  considered  to  have  afflicted  the 
Jews  at  this  period,  is  very  bold.  At  any  rate,  after  our 
revision  of  the  texts,  we  are  precluded  from  assenting 
to  Hilzig.  See  44  23  '  For  thy  sake  Jerahmeel  has 
killed  us,'2  and  the  passage  referred  to  above  (2  K. 
242)  as  to  the  hostile  '  neighbours '  of  the  Jews.  This 
psalm,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  74,  and  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  an  imitation. 

vii.  Psalm  S3. — Ps.  83  has  been  commonly  explained 
by  the  light  of  1  Mace.  5,  though  Kimhi,  Calvin, 
Delitzsch,  and  Lagarde,  with  what  may  now  at  length 
be  recognised  as  remarkable  insight,  prefer  to  explain 
by2Ch.  20,  and  Robertson  Smith,  as  we  have  seen, 
refers  the  psalm  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  If, 
however,  we  apply  to  the  difficulties  of  the  text  the 
critical  processes  which  we  have  used  elsewhere,  the  real 
or  supposed  occasion  of  the  psalm  becomes  manifest. 
It  is  the  banding  of  the  N.  Arabian  peoples  together 
(cp  Ps.  59 ') — first  to  harass,  and  then  to  destroy  the  very 
existence  of  Israel — between  about  602  and  586  B.C. ,  of 
which  the  narrative  in  2  Ch.  20  may  have  been  like  an 

1  StrHj/lD  is  a  very  improbable  phrase  for  '  the  synagogues.' 
ljn  rva  (So~td9  15)  is  a  synonym  for  DD33  n'3,  which  certainly 
does  not  mean  7N  IJIIC,  'God's  meeting-place';  indeed  Tg. 
gives  KnBOa  '3  for  the  C»n  ri'3  of  MT  in  Jer.  39  a.  ^N  't^pp 
is  the  most  obvious  correction ;  but  the  obvious  is  often  not  the 
true.  Havingregard  to  83  5  [4],  we  should  most  probably  read  DB> 
Sn"1B".  The  enemy's  ultimate  object  was  to  destroy,  not 
sanctuaries,  but  worshippers.  13^-  has  probably  come  from 
rvai?].    ^3  comes  from  a  misplaced  yj^>.     See  further  Ps. P). 

-  WDm'  unn  for  cv.-rSa  umn. 

:     !         TT-; 
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anticipation,1  that  is  meant.  Asshur '  and'Geshur' 
are  constantly  confounded,  and  '  Ainalek  '  is  only  one 
of  the  common  distortions  of  'Jerahmeel.' 

viii.  Psalm  120. — Ps.  120  is  admittedly  no  'pilgrim- 
song.'  According  to  Baethgen,  it  is  the  record  of  a 
time  when  the  party  of  apostates  fanned  strife  and 
sedition  in  Jerusalem,  with  pernicious  consequences  for 
the  righteous.  Rather  it  is  the  sigh  of  a  band  of  exiles 
in  the  land  of  Jerahmeel  (cp  42-43).  1'v.  4/  should 
not  improbably  run  thus  : — 

'  Arrows  of  a  warriur  are  the  tongues  |  of  thefolk  of  Jerahmeel  : 

Woe  is  me  that  1  sojourn  in  Cusham,  [  beside  the  dwellings 
of  Jerahmeel."- 

ix.  Psalm  137- — According  to  Duhm,  Ps.  137  was 
originally  a  folk-song,  which  arose  among  some  Jews 
who  had  fled  or  migrated  from  Babylonia  not  very  long 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Budde,  too  (New 
ll'or/J,  2  [1893]),  infers  from  the  metre  that  it  was  a 
folk-song,  and  consequently  dates  it  early  in  the  exile. 
But  why  the  pentameter  (Kina-metre)  should  indicate  a 
folk-song  is  not  at  all  clear  ;  Ps.  35  is  no  folk-song,  but 
it  is  in  pentameters.  Nor  could  a  folk-song  have  con- 
tained such  a  glaring  inconsistency — the  enemy  in  w. 
1-68/.  being  Babylon,  but  in  v.  7  Edom  —  or  have 
described  the  scene  in  such  an  improbable  and  scarcely 
intelligible  manner  (vv.  1/ ).  The  psalm  is  cleared  up 
by  the  view  that  ^aa,  as  in  Gen.  10 10  Jer.  39  3,  is  a 
corruption  of  ?NDnT,  so  that  the  opening  verse  becomes  : 

'  On  the  heritage  (jhm)  of  Jerahmeel  we  wept,  |  remembering 
Zion' 
and  v.  8  (with  other  emendations)  : 
'  To  thee  also,  O  house  of  Jerahmeel,  |  plunderers  shall  come  ; 

Jacob  shall  uproot  thee,  and  shall  overthrow  |  all  thy  palaces. ' 3 

This  must  be  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth. 
The  background  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  imaginary. 

We  may  now  approach  other  psalms  with  the  right 

key  in  our  hands — viz. ,  the  well-grounded  theory  that 

_  the  bitterness  of  so  many  psalmists  and 

?9'     4  b     4.   the  despondency  ofstill  more  was  caused 

psalms:    first,  by  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  Edomites 

2  18  and  110.  and  their  neighbours  towards  the  Jews, 

of  which  in  the  concrete  we  have  hitherto  formed  a  very 

insufficient  idea.     Let  us  now  return  to  the  royal  psalms,5 

viz.,  2  18  20  21  (28)  45  61  63  72  (84)  (89)  (101)  (110) 

(132),  to  which  1  S.  2i-io  may  be  added. 

i.   Psalms  2  18  and  110.— Pss.  2  18  and  110  have  a 
specially  intimate  connection  ;  the  details  of  this  depend 
somewhat  upon  our  views  of  textual  readings,  but  the 
fact  of  the  connection  itself  cannot  be  set  aside.      Let  us 
take  first  of  all  the  description  of  the   king's  warlike 
energv.      Even  if  we  compare  28/  1830-49  IIO5-7  only 
in  MT,  we  find  in  all  these  passages  the  same  extra- 
ordinary fierceness  which  will  not  stop  short  of  destroying 
the  enemy  and  establishing  an  extensive  Jewish  empire. 
Until  we  critically  emend  the  text,  however,  we  do  not 
understand  this  fierceness,  this  inhumanity.      Ps.  28/. 
runs  thus  in  a  text  which  has  been  slowly,  methodically, 
and  at  last  with  much  confidence  revised, — 
'  Ask  (this)  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
The  nations  as  thine  inheritance, 
The  land's  utmost  parts  as  thy  possession. 
Thou  shalt  subvert  Zarephath  and  Geshur,      ^ 
Thou  shalt  beat  down  Jerahmeel  and  Missur.  ° 

With  equal  clearness  the  much-misunderstood  author  of 
Ps.  18  reveals  the  secret  of  his  bitterness.     The  whole 

r  The  original  story  has  been  altered,  owing  either  to  mere 
textual  corruption,  or  to  a  misinterpretation  of  history ;  or  to 
both.  Originally  it  was  probably  a  Jerahmeehte  and  Wisrite 
invasion  that  was  meant.  ,A~r-n       \- 

2  Winckler's  restoration  of  the  text  (AOFBw)  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. 


D'S^'n  ; 


^xott  n'a  ^S-oj 


si^TrrnN   I  j'n:i  a  pi"  rfi"-ia'_ 

4  Compare  above,  §  23.  . 

5  The  numbers  enclosed  in  parentheses  are  those  of  psalms  in 

which  the  word  -f?o  does  not  occur. 

6  iiuiji  riais  Dnnn 
[•nn  "mci  SxcnT 
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passage  referred  to  above  would  be  too  much  to  quote  ; 
but  here  is  one  of  the  stanzas  {vv.  44-46  49c)  : — 

44a  Thou  didst  deliver  me  from  the  folk  of  the  Arabians, 
49c    Thou  didst  rescue  me  from  the  men  of  Maacah  ; 
44^   Thou  madest  me  the  head  of  the  nations, 
44c    People  whom  I  knew  not  became  my  servants  ; 
45<£   The  sons  of  <  iuba.1  sought  me  eagerly, 
45«  The  lshmaelites  became  obedient  unto  me  ; 
4612  They  brought  frankincense  and  gold, 
46b  They  offered  chains  of  choice  gold. 
Now  we  see  why,   as  the  speaker  says  elsewhere,   he 
beat  his  foes  '  as  small  as  the  dust  of  the  market-place,' 
and  '  swept  them  away  as  the  mire  of  the  streets  '  [v.  43). 
It  was  because  of  the  divine  law  that  men  of  loyalty 
should    receive    the    reward    of  their  loyalty,    and  the 
proud  and  violent   the  retribution  of  their  lawlessness 
{vv.  24-27  [25-28]).      The  men  of  loyalty  are  the  Jews  ; 
the  proud  and  violent  are  expressly  identified  with  the 
Arabians  and  the  Ishmaelites. 

Not  less  fierce  is  the  language  of  Ps.  110,  nor  does 
the  ordinary  text  suggest  any  palliating  considerations. 
Probably  no  psalm  makes  equally  heavy  demands  on 
the   textual    critic.       Applying   our   key,    however,    we 
seem  to  see  that  Ps.  110  is  based  on  that  earlier  narrative 
which   probably  underlies  our   Gen.  14    (see   Melchi- 
zedek,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah),  and  represented  the 
battle  of  the  kings  as  fought  near  Kadesh,  and  the  chief 
of  the  kings  opposed  to  the  king  of  Sodom  as  the  king 
of  Jerahmeel.     To  the  psalmist  this  ancient  exploit  of 
the  divinely  favoured  Abram   was  a   type  of  the  still 
greater  exploit  of  Yahwe  himself  in  destroying  the  people 
which  had  so  cruelly  oppressed  the  Jews.      An  approxi- 
mate view  of  the  original  text  is, — 
5    The  Lord  will  shatter  Jerahmeel1  |  in  the  day  of  his  wrath, 
6a  He  will  judge  mighty  kings  |  for  the  treason  of  their  pride. 
6b  [The    Lord]    will    smite    Geshur2  |  on    the    land   of    the 
Arabians ; A 
The  kings  of  Rehoboth4  he  will  destroy,  [  the  princes  of 
Jerahmeel.5 

Is  any  one  of  these  three  psalms  a  royal  psalm,  as  re- 
ferring either  to  a  contemporary  king  or  prince  (such  as 
Alexander  Jannasus  of  whom  Hitzig  and  Smend6  have 
thought)  or  to  the  Messianic  king  himself? 

(a)  Psalm  2. — Certainly  Ps.  2  is  not.  The  antithesis, 
throughout  is  between  Yahwe  and  his  people  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Jerahmeelites  on  the  other.  Partly 
through  accidental  corruption  of  the  text,  partly  through 
editorial  manipulation,  Ps.  2  was  made  into  a  psalm  of 
the  Messianic  king. 

In  the  course  of  a  thorough  search  for  the  underlying  original 
text  ln'EJ'D  '  his  anointed  '  and  '^Sd  '  rny  king '  naturally  attract 
suspicion.  ln'tPD  has  probably  arisen  out  of  lTDn  (similarly  in 
20  7  [6]a  28  8  84  10  [9]  89  52  [51]  105  15),  and  the  words,  so  difficult  to 
translate  satisfactorily,  oSd  '0303  *JN1  (?'■  6),  should  probably  be 
Sbrr  vni3B'D"7J/ll  'on  his  dwelling-place  he  has  mercy.'  The 
reason  is  (1)  that  \IPD  (?'.  2)  and   Q*37D  (v.   10)  are   certainly 

corrupt  (read  O'^NDnT  '  Jerahmeelites '),  and  (2)  that  the  reading 
suggested  makes  the  last  couplet  of  stanza  ii.  correspond  to  the 
last  of  stanza  i. ,  which  should  probably  run, — 

Let  us  beat  down  their  sanctuaries, 

Let  us  destroy  their  palaces. 

[b)  Psalm  18. — Can  we  pronounce  a  different  verdict 
on  Ps.  18?  It  is  natural  to  think  that  the  psalm  is  a 
dramatic  utterance  of  David,  and  that  its  exaggerations 
are  to  be  viewed  as  virtual  predictions  of  a  future  son 
(or  future  sons)  of  David,  who  shall  raise  his  kingdom 
to  a  height  never  attained  by  the  historical  David  (so 
OPs.  206).  This  is  the  view  expressed  in  the  liturgical 
appendix  [v.  51  [50],  unless  c  is  a  later  addition),  but  is 
nevertheless  wrong.  The  pious  community  is  the 
speaker,7  as  is  plain  from  the  otherwise  far  too  bold 

1  ^N^riT  several  times  underlies  -rry-     Here  it  is  latent  in 

-  Underlying  crK"v  Concealed  under  nil- 

*  Underlying  -jinn- 

5  Dittographed,  and  underlying  p-^y  and  c'Y- 

6  In  Rel.-gesch.{h  385;  but  Smend  now  holds  the  people  of 
Israel  to  be  the  '  king  '  referred  to. 

7  In  support  of  this  view  we  must  not  refer  to  the  phrase  'of 
the  servant  of  Yahwe '  in  the  title,  for  nin'  *13J7^)  here,  as  in  36 1 
(see  §  25  [10D,  is  corrupt. 
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assertion  of  legal  righteousness,  and  the  Deuteronomistic 
phraseology  employed. 

It  is  true,  the  speaker  is  equally  bold  in  the  assertion  of  a 
reward  already  received  for  his  righteousness.  But  a  poet  and 
a  fervent  believer  in  the  promises  can  take  this  imaginative 
license.  The  warlike  energy  claimed  is  not  more  surprising  in 
this  psalm  than  in  Ps.  2g,  or  than  in  14(16,  where  we  learn  that 
faithful  Jews  (o'TDn)  will  know  (by  supernatural  teaching?) 
how  to  wield  a  two-edged  sword.  There  is  no  need,  be  it  said 
in   passing,    to   bring  such    psalms    down   to   the    Maccabseun 

Ceriod.      The  bitterness   against    the    Kdomites  seems  to    have 
een    perennial,  and  as  they  were  probably  types  of  all  hostile 
peoples  fresh  occasion  for  vehement  psalms  was  always  arising. 

The  Davidic  origin  of  Ps.  18  has  been  thought  {e.g. , 
by  Delitzsch,  Baethgen,  Konig,  and  Kirkpatrick)  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  psalm  (with  varia- 
tions of  reading)  in  2  S.  22,  a  passage  which,  together 
with  the  tnds&l  in  23 1-7,  forms  probably,  as  Budde 
rightly  states,  the  latest  addition  to  the  Books  of 
Samuel.1  When  the  hymn  in  question  was  appended 
to  2  S. ,  a  liturgical  appendix  {v,  51)  referring  to 
Yahwe' s  anointed  king  and  to  David  and  his  de- 
scendants had  already  been  attached  ;  and  the  original 
title  had  been  partly  corrupted,  partly  deliberately 
altered,  so  as  to  make  the  hymn  suit  as  an  illustration 
of  the  life  of  David.  The  true  text  of  the  title  (when 
emended  according  to  the  analogy  of  other  titles,  see 
§  45  ;  cp  §  12)  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  David. 
A  Davidic,  and  even,  more  generally,  a  pre-exilic  date 
is  excluded  by  the  idealistic  religious  and  political  out- 
look in  vv.  32  44  50,  by  the  Deuteronomic  view  of  the 
covenant  in  vv.  21-28  and  the  Deuteronomic  expressions 
in  vv.  22-24,  a°d  by  the  points  of  contact  between  the 
psalm  and  the  so-called  song  and  blessing  of  Moses, 
Dt.  32/!  For  it  took  time  for  the  ideas  and  language 
of  Deuteronomy  (which,  moreover,  is  no  longer  in  its 
original  form)  to  affect  religious  literature.  The  psalm, 
however,  appears  to  be  of  earlier  date,  not  only  than 
Pss.  116  and  144  Pro  v.  30  {v.  5),  and  Hab.  3  {v.  19), 
but  also  than  Is.  55  {v.  5),  unless,  indeed,  we  hold  (this 
theory  has  much  to  recommend  it)  that  Is.  553-5  is  1 
very  late  insertion,  made  after  Ps.  18  had  become  mis- 
interpreted as  a  triumphal  song  of  David.  References 
to  the  Jerahmeelites  and  Arabians  in  stanzas  13  and  14 
complete  the  parallelism  between  the  second  part  of 
Ps.  18  and  Ps.  2  (revised  text). 

{c)  Psalm  110. — Ps.  110  remains.  Is  this  a  royal 
psalm?  If  so,  who  is  the  king  or  prince  referred  to? 
Bickell  and  G.  Margoliouth2  independently  have  noticed 
that  vv.  1-4  (beginning  with  nty)  form  an  acrostic  with 
the  name  jypty  ;  the  rest  of  the  acrostic  apparently  was 
lost,  the  text  of  the  psalm  being  mutilated  and  other- 
wise in  disorder. 

The  present  writer  has  shown3  that,  if  the  text  is  correct, 
any  other  Jewish  sovereign  but  Simon  the  Maccabee  is  hardly 
conceivable  as  the  subject  of  the  psalm  ;  on  the  acrostic,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  any  stress, ■>  for  nothing  is  easier, 
but  nothing  more  hazardous,  than  to  discover  or  imagine  such 
acrostics.  If  the  psalm  was  addressed  to  Simon,  we  can  plausibly 
account  for  its  imperfect  form  ;  the  omission  of  the  latter  part 
may  have  arisen  out  of  a  desire  to  facilitate  a  Messianic  refer- 
ence.5 The  view  is  plausible  ;  but  nns  'D^S  'mm-?!'  (v.  4b)  has 
not  been  perfectly  explained,  and  p-ivnSn  in  Gen.  14  is  explained 
elsewhere  (see  Melchizedek)  as  a  corrupt  reading. 

Using  the  experience  which  long  converse  with  the 
text  of  the  psalm  ought  to  give,  we  arrive  at  the  reading 
(for  z/.  46),  'I  establish  thee  for  ever,  because  of  my 
covenant  of  loving-kindness  '  (see  Melchizedek).  To 
whom  is  this  oracle  addressed?  Evidently  to  the  same 
person  as  the  promise  of  the  subjugation  of  his  enemies. 
The  defeat  of  the  king  of  Jerahmeel  was  a  prophecy  of 
the  overthrow  of  all  subsequent  enemies,  provided  of 
course  that  the  children  of  Abram  displayed  their 
father's  character.      Must  not,  then,  the  true  subject  of 

1  To  assert  with  Cornill  (Einl.fi)  107)  that  Ps.  IS  was  taken 
into  the  Psalter  from  2  S.  seems  not  very  judicious. 

2  See  the  instructive  correspondence  in  the  Academy  for  1892. 

3  OPs.  1\--2S). 

*  Duhm  (on  Ps.  110)  and  Marti  (Jesaia,  242)  think  otherwise. 
5  Che.  Jew.  Rel.  Life,  105. 
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the  psalm  be  Abrani?1  On  this,  however,  we  lay  far 
less  emphasis  than  on  the  previous  results.  All  that 
we  can  assert  with  confidence  is  that  the  psalm  is  not  a 
royal  one.  If  the  text  of  v.  4,0.  is  correct,  it  predicts  the 
perpetuity  of  a  priesthood  ;  if  an  appeal  be  made  to 
*  Melchizedek,'  we  reply  that  even  Duhm,  who  accepts 
■u.  4<z,  is  prevented  by  his  critical  conscience  from 
accepting  v.  4*,  except  after  cancelling  the  inter- 
polated (?)  'Melchizedek,  and  that  if  he  had  listened 
to  his  linguistic  conscience  he  must  have  questioned 
the  prosaic  and  ambiguous  'mavSy.  But  though  the 
original  psalm  is  neither  royal  nor  Maccabaean,  we 
may  plausibly  conjecture  that  the  text  was  edited  and 
conjecturally  restored  in  early  Maccabasan  times  with 
reference  to  Simon. 

ii.   Psalms  20/. — Pss.  20  and  21  may  also  conceivably 
have  been  edited  and  partly  rec.ist  in  M.ice;ih;r;in  times. 
We  misiht  thus  account  for  the  vehem- 


30.  Secondly, 
Ps.  20/ 


ence  which  deforms  Ps.  21, 2  and  which, 
unless  our  well-tested  principles  of  textual 
criticism  are  altogether  at  fault,  did  not  appear  in  the 
same  intensity  in  the  original  psalm.  Christian  psalms, 
indeed,  they  are  not  ;  but  the  bitterness  is  not  so  ex- 
cessive as  has  been  imagined,  and  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  extreme  provocation  given  to  the  Jews  by  the 
Edomites.  The  fifth  quatrain  of  Ps.  21  and  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  should  probably  run  nearly  as 
follows  : — 

Thou  wilt  put  an  end  to  the  Rehobothites  and  the  Ishmaelites ; 

Thy  presence,  O  Yah  we  !  will  annihilate  them. 

The  Zarephathites  thou  wilt  make  to  perish  from  the  land, 

And  the  Misrites  from  the  face  of  the  ground. 

Yea,  thou  wilt  put  an  end  to  the  Aramites  and  the  Cushites, 

The  Rehobothites  thou  wilt  rebuke  to  their  face.3 

When  Pss.  20  and  21  are  looked  at  as  wholes,  it 
becomes  plain  that  the  speaker  ought,  in  accordance 
with  parallels  elsewhere,  to  be  the  pious  community, 
whose  salvation  in  time  of  trouble  brings  joy  to  each 
and  all  of  its  members  (206a),  and  who  can  permissibly 
be  described  both  as  a  person  and  as  a.  collection  of 
persons  (20io«  and  b  ;  206  21 2). 

The  only  objection  is  drawn  from  "ipon  in  20 10  [9]  and  "i[/D 
in  21 2  [i],  from  in'iro  in  20  7  [6],  and  perhaps  from  the  73  nTBJT 
in  21 4  [3].  Bat  the  n  in  -^n  is  dittographed  ;  -j^o  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  -py  (cp  y  and  ^  in  the  Palmyrene  script),  and  ln'CD 
as  in  2  2  of  itdh  (CP  als°i  especially,  28  8/).  As  for  the  '  crown 
of  choice  gold, '  it  means  no  more  than  what  is  said  in  8  6  [5], '  with 
glory  and  state  didst  thou  crown  him.' 

iii.  Psalms  61  and  63. — Pss.  61  and  63  are  obscure 
only  as  long  as  we  hesitate  to  criticise  the  MT.      Ps.  61 

31  Thirdlv  is  comPosite-  Verse  1  [2]  is  i  frag- 
P  '  ci  jc9  merit  of  a  psalm  of  exile,  which  is  akin 
rss.  61  ana  63.  to  Pss_  4243  .   the  rest  of  the  psalm 

illustrates  Pss.  2  21   83   110.      It   is  enough  to  quote 
w.  4-7  [5-8],— 

For  thou  hast  heard  my  wail, 

Thou  wilt  grant  Israel's  request ; 

He  will  shatter  Jcrahmeel  and  Zarephath, 

He  will  beat  them  down  like  Moab  and  Midian. 

He  will  abide  before  Yahwe  for  ever, 

Lovingkindness  and  faithfulness  will  preserve  him.4 


1  'lltth  is  most  unlikely.  Since  -\  and  -|  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable, and  ^  and  d  are  constantly  confounded,  we  may 
provisionally   read    Dltnltt1?,    and   continue    SxQIWD    1'ltetyta]. 

"lyrO'S  rnay  easily  have  arisen  out  of  SNDflTD  by  metathesis 
and  slight  corruption. 
-  Duhm  once  more  brings  in  Alexander  Jannaeus. 

3  We  can  only  mention  here  that  -njniD^  10)  probably  comes 
from  DTl'urn,  and  ny^CN  from  D,Sn{7DK'\  1SK3  is  an  editorial 
insertion ;  spas  goes  with  Dy1??'  (so  point ;  cp  Lam.  4 16). 
ODK'io  probably  comes  from  evj)  D"1N  ;  TTJVD3  from  D'rvnrH  ; 
plDJl  from  1TTIR 

4  On  the  emendations  see  Ps.(2).  We  can  only  mention  here 
that  'XT  in  »■  5^  comes  from  ^nx"')  that  the  following  word  -pt^ 
should  be  a  corruption  of  fno*,  and   that  D'D'  and  '^D  O^Sy 
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Ps.  63  also  refers  to  the  hated  enemy  ;  but  the  intem- 
perate language  of  v.  n  [12]  is  due  to  textual  corruption. 
The  leading  idea  is  simply  this — that  pious  Jews,  at  a 
distance  from  the  sanctuary,  and  in  peril  of  their  lives, 
call  upon  Yahwe  to  restore  to  them  their  priceless 
spiritual  privileges.  At  the  close  of  the  psalm  the 
speaker  expresses  his  confidence  that  Yahwe  will  an- 
nihilate Israel's  dangerous  foes,  and  that  Israel  will 
praise  God  for  his  goodness  in  the  temple.  Why 
should  a  king  be  referred  to?  Both  Gratz  and  Toy 
[JBL  I8162)  have  noticed  the  problem;  but  the  key 
was  wanting.  The  clause  in  question  comes  after  a 
description  of  the  sufferings  caused  to  the  Jews  by  the 
N.  Arabian  populations,  and  the  right  reading  almost 
certainly  is  nin"  |to;  D'Sttcrn;,  '  The  Jerahmeelites 
Yahwe  will  shatter. ' 1 

iv.  Ps.i/nn  89*  and  132.— Pss.  89  (or  rather,  89*  2) 
and  132  have  been  thought  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  people 
32  Fourthly  as  Yanwe's  anointed.  This  at  least 
Pss  Rlh  and  's  P'am — 'hat  "le  psalmist  could  not 
'  1  _„  have  written  the  words  '  they  insult  the 

footsteps  of  thine  anointed  '  [v.  51  [52]), 
meaning  'they  insult  thy  people  in  its  goings.'  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  admit  that  after  promising  perpetuity  to  the 
family  of  David  (132  n/! )  and  joy  to  the  pious  members 
of  the  community  of  Zion  (v.  16b),  a  psalmist  could 
proceed  to  say  that  on  Mt.  Zion  Yahwe  would  cause  a 
horn  to  spring  forth  to  David,  and  that  he  had  prepared 
a  lamp  for  his  anointed.  Thus  there  is  only  a  slight 
parallelism  between  the  two  psalms — viz.,  their  common 
reference  to  the  perpetuity  promised  to  the  house  of 
David.  Ps.  89  records  the  deep  despondency  of  the 
community  at  the  apparent  failure  of  the  promises  ; 3 
Ps.  132  is  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  culminating 
point  in  the  traditional  life  of  Solomon,  with  an  under- 
lying reference  to  the  future  Messianic  king.  In  the 
latter  psalm,  '  mine  anointed  '  (tpb'q)  needs  no  altera- 
tion ;  in  the  former,  criticism  proves  convincingly  that 
"in't^D  niDpy  is  a  corruption  of  ;pTDn  rrie^s  ( '  the  insults 
of  thy  loyal  ones  ')  I  to  !]H3j;  ninn  ( '  the  contumelies  of 
thy  servants  ').4 

The  most  various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the 
relation  between  1328-io  and  2  Ch.  641/!  The  form  in 
which  the  passage  is  given  in  the  psalm  is  surely  the 
more  original  (cp  Ehrt,  Abfassungszeit,  etc.,  66_^); 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  Ps.  132  is  of  later  date 
than  Chronicles.  An  interpolation  in  2  Ch.  from  the 
psalm  seems  very  probable. 

,.   Psalms  45  72  101.— Pss.  45,  72,  and  most  prob- 


are  both  corruptions  of  *?NDnT  (dittographed),  while  Fi'DW  is  one 
of  the  many  corruptions  of  rials'-  |Q  in  v.Sb  probably  comes 
from  a  dittographed  pno ',  the  preceding  line  should  run 
ptJM  3N1D3  DX1V. 

1  The  parallel  line  has  fallen  out. 

2  The  composite  character  of  Ps.  89  is  plain  from  the  difference 
both  of  metre  and  of  subject  in  the  two  parts.  Verses  1-18  [2-19] 
are  mostly  in  tetrameters  and  describe  the  greatness  of  Yahwe 
and  the  happiness  of  his  people  ;  w.  19-51  [20-52]  are  in  tri- 
meters and  describe  the  promises  to  ljavid  and  Israel  and  their 
failure.  According  to  Baethgen,  89  18  [19]  refers  to  the  ideal 
king — the  Messiah,  who  is  visible  only  to  the  eyes  of  faith. 
This  is  most  unnatural.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  suppose  a  S 
of  emphasis,  we  must  read  udSd  ^tot?1  cnpl  I  l:1?  pD  mn'  O, 
'for  Yahwe  is  a  shield  unto  us,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  our 

a  Sellin  (Serubbabd,  194^  ;  Stutiien,  2  191  ff)  thinks  of 
Zekubbabel  [q.v.\  the  unsuccessful  Messianic  king  (?).  But 
the  real  or  imaginary  background  of  Ps.  89*  is  the  Jerahmeehte 
oppression  from  600  it.c.  onwards. 

i  Verses  51/  fsoyC]  represent  the  same  couplet  in  different 
forms  (see  Ps.ffl).  Duhm  thinks  that  Vo  'pi!  may  mean  'tlie 
footsteps  of  thy  fugitive  king,'  alluding  to  the  flight  of  Alexander 
Jannseus(88  B.C.?);  cpjos.  Ant.  xiii.14  1/  Asif  any  psalmist 
could  have  spoken  thus  of  such  a  miserable  king  !  Besides,  in 
Ecclus.  47  2  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Ps.  89  20  fig]: 
D11D  (cp  'JliDnn);  and  in  Ecclus.  45  15c  to  Ps.  S9  30  [29]  :  IJTIlVl 
D'DC  'D'3- 
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ably  101,  however,  are  royal  psalms  ;   the  king  is  the 
F'fthl       Messiah;  every  other  view  is  encumbered 
P  '    d.R    79    w'1^   difficulties,1  and   the  one  difficulty 
',     '       '   specially  attaching  to  the  present  theory 
which    is    enforced    upon    us    by   textual 
criticism,   can    be    surmounted.       The    Messiah    is  de- 
scribed in    all    three    psalms   as    a    second    Solomon. 
Of  course  it  is  the  later  legend  of  Solomon  that  is  built 
upon. 

We  see  this  especially  in  the  poetic  picture  in  Ps.  45.  Ad- 
miring mention  is  made  of  the  king's  singular  wisdom  and 
eloquence  (cp  i  K.  429-32  [^9"I3l  ^6Jr-  23./)t  of  his  success  in 
war  (2  Ch.  S  3),  and  of  his  righteous  rule  (1  K.  3  16-28).  Of  all 
these  divine  gifts,  the  greatest  is  the  king's  inflexible  justice 
(eulogised  again  in  Pss.  7:2  and  101),  of  which  his  political 
influence,  his  extensive  commerce,  and  his  vast  supply  of  gold 
(1  K.  10)  are  the  reward.  It  is  the  crown  of  his  felicity  that  he 
has  a  queen-consort,  beautiful,  and  richly  adorned,  who  is  an 
Jv^yptian  princess  (see  translation  below,  and  cp  1  K.  3  1  11 1-3). 
Lastly,  the  king  addressed  has  a  prospect  of  a  family  of  sons, 
whom  (with  an  allusion  .to  1  K..  4)  he  may  place  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Palestine. 

In  I\.  72  the  Solomonic  element  is  much  less  striking.  The 
king  is  called  the  '  king's  son,'  a  phrase  suggested  by  the  coro- 
nation of  Solomon  during  David's  lifetime,  and  glowing  ex- 
pectations are  formed  of  the  justice  of  his  rule.  He  is  tender 
to  the  righteous  poor  but  severe  to  the  oppressor,  and  more 
especially  severe  to  those  Cushites,  Jerahmeelites,  and  Edomites, 
who  were  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  periods.  This  contemporary  reference  is  more  pro- 
minent in  Ps.  45  than  in  Pss.  72  and  101 ;  but  of  its  existence 
criticism  hardly  permits  us  to  doubt. 

Of  these  three   psalms — the  only  strictly   Messianic 
ones    in   the   Psalter — brief  specimens  may  be  given. 
The  reader  will  find  that  where  the  translation  appears 
most  novel,  the  text  as  it  stands  is  singularly  obscure. 
A  near  approximation  to  the  truth  is,  of  course,  all  that 
can  be  asked. 
4")  6    Upon  those  that  hate  thee,  O  thou  hero  !  thine  arrows 
will  descend  ; 
They  will  fall  upon  the  men  of  Arabia  and  Jerahmeel.2 
y/f  A  sceptre  of  justice  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom, 
8     Righteousness  thou  lovest,  iniquity  thou  hatest ; 
Therefore  peoples  do  homage  unto  thee, 
[All  kindreds  of  the  nations  serve  thee]. 
* 

1 1  Hearken,  O  Egyptian  maiden, 3  lean  thine  ear  ; 
Forget  thine  own  people,  and  thine  own  father's  house  : 

12  For  the  king  longs  deeply  for  thy  beauty  ; 
For  he  is  thy  lord  [and  Yah  we  s  Anointed] : 

13  And  unto  thee  will  they  bow  down,  O  Egyptian  maiden, 

with  gifts, 
The  richest  of  [all]  people  will  sue  for  thy  favour. 

72  5     He  shall  crush  the  folk  of  Cusham, 

And  destroy  the  race  of  Jerahmeel ;  4 
6     He  shall  bring  down  Maacath  and  Amalek, 
Those  of  Rehoboth  and  of  Zarephalh. 


1  As  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  traditional  text,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  look  out  for  a  post-exilic  king  to  whom  Ps.  4.1  in  particular 
may  be  applied,  and  Smend  (Rel.-gesch.fi)  376,  n.  2)  still  (1899) 
applies  Pss.  45  and  72  to  some  Greek  king.  In  f1)  (1893)  he 
thought  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  for  Ps.  72.  The  fullest  treat- 
ment of  the  claims  of  this  Ptolemy  to  be  the  hero  of  Pss.  45  and 
72  will  be  found  in  OPs.  (i?qi),  pp.  144-146,  156,  168-172,  183. 
The  M<_-ssiamc  hypothesis,  however,  is  adopted  in  Jew.  Rei. 
Life,  106-108.  Pratt  (JBL  lit  [iqoo]  189^)  finds  a  reference  to 
the  bridal  relation  between  Yah  we  and  his  people,  and  supposes 
a  nucleus,  consisting  of  a  secular  royal  ode  of  smaller  dimensions. 
Really,  if  we  presuppose  MT,  we  may  form  almost  any  theory. 
Budde,  in  his  treatment  of  Ps.  101  (£>/.  7\  S202_^!)  shows  a 
freer  spirit.  He  thinks  that  the  psalm  was  originally  an  utter- 
ance of  Yahwe,  and  that  it  has  been  transformed  to  make  it 
suitable  for  the  community.  No  doubt  some  passages  of  the 
psalm  might  be  applied  to  Yahwe.  No  doubt,  too,  if  a  historical 
king  wmie  the  psalm,  we  might  accuse  him  of  self- conscious- 
ness. But  the  psalm  is  virtually  a  prophecy,  and  corresponds 
to  Is  1 1  3-5. 

2  "i^n  p*K  3^3  ("'-6)  should  probably  be  D,L|NCriYl  C'mva- 
Dulnii  s  3?D  for  3^3  is  far  too  superficial  to  meet  his  object. 

»  For  'NY.  H3  (z<.  n)  and  "IS  H3  (v.  13)  read  DnsD  n3.  The 
original  tradition  made  Solomon's  chief  wife  a  Misrite  ;  but  the 
tradition  was  presumably  already  corrupted  in  the  time  of  the 
Psalmist. 

4  pB'lJJ  KUl'l  and  £•££>  ny  71  nv  are  both  corruptions  of 
Ett'D  Dy  N3"l'.      1C"C^' also  covers  over  TDK".      '•iSr,  as  elsewhere, 

should  be  '•33^.     csth  th  nv  comes  from  c'^.S'^nT-     For  the 
other  emeri'l.'iiuna  see  Ps.*'-*. 
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9    Before  him  those  of  Cush  shall  bend  the  knee, 
The  Arabians  shall  lick  the  dust  ; 
10     The  Ishmaelites  shall  bring  gifts, 
Those  of  Sheba  shall  offer  gold. 

101  Lovingkindness  and  justice  will  I  seek,  j  Yahwe's  righteous- 
ness will  1  practise. 

To  the  cause  of  the  orphan  I  will  give  heed,  |  to  the  suit  of  the 
widow. 

In  Jerahmeel  I  will  destroy  ]  all  the  wicked  ones  of  the  land, 

That  I  may  cut  off  from  the  land  of  Yahwe  |  all  workers  of 
wrong.1 

We  have  now  practically  closed  our  consideration  of  the 
royal  psalms,  for  on  Pss.  28  and  84  it  is  enough  to  refer 
back  to  the  remark  (§  29,  i.  a  ;  30,  ii. ) 
that  iitcd.  '  his  anointed,'  is  several  times 
in  the  Psalter  miswritten  for  )TDn.  '  his  loyal  (or  pious) 
one. '  There  are  no  royal  psalms  in  the  sense  supposed 
by  most  critics  ;  there  are  three,  and  only  three,  psalms 
which  are  in  the  narrower  sense  Messianic,  though  in 
the  broader  sense  a  large  proportion  of  the  psalms  deserve 
this  distinctive  epithet. 

We  can  now  return  to  the  question  raised  in  a  former 
paragraph  (§  24,  end),  How  are  we  to  account  for  the 
addresses  in  certain  psalms  to  an  as  yet  non-existent 
king?  Any  interpreter  approaching  Pss.  45  72  101 
for  the  first  time  would  suppose  them  to  refer  to  a 
contemporary  king.  Yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
rejecting  this  view.  The  psalmists  are  not  ordinary 
poets.  They  are  all  heroes  of  faith,  and  some  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  hold  strongly  to  the  belief  in  the  Messiah, 
and  regard  the  two  kings  who  were  specially  idealised 
by  the  popular  imagination — David  and  Solomon — as 
types  of  the  expected  ideal  king.  They  trusted  God's 
promise,  and  prophesied  the  coming  of  the  king  by 
portraying  him  in  the  likeness  of  Solomon,  as  if  he 
were  already  on  enrth.  '  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born, 
unto  us  a  son  is  given.' 

We  will  next  take  a  brief  survey  of  four  important 
psalms,  which  have  been  traditionally  held  to  contain 

„   —     ,  ,  references    to    the    immortality   of   the 

35.  Psalms  of       -,-  • ,     ,        T,  ,        J 

•n+   r+    o  individual.       These    psalms    are    two 
immortality  .'  <David)  jedithun-psalms,  viz.  16  and 
17  ;  one  Korah-psalm,  viz.  49  ;  and  one  Asaph-psalm, 
viz.  73- 

i.  Psalms  16  and  17- — Both  16  and  17  express  strong 
love  for  the  temple,  and  a  sense  of  security  derived  from 
Yahwe' 5  presence  in  the  sanctuary.  Both  also  repre- 
sent the  speaker  as  exposed  to  danger  from  the  N. 
Arabian  enemies,  though  the  references  are  obscured  in 
our  present  corrupt  text. 

Ps.  17  reminds  us  strongly  of  Ps.  22a,  in  which  the  Jerahmeel- 
ite  or  Edomite  oppressor*  are  variously  designated  (see  Che. 
Ps.fi))  as  '  lions  '  and  '  wild  oxen  with  pointed  horns,'  'traitors  ' 
('J13,  misinterpreted  in  v.  19  [18]  as  ''133,  'my  garments'),  and 
of  Ps.  18  (a  part  of  the  description  of  the  terrifying  '  snares  '  and 
'  floods  '  given  in  this  psalm  recurs  in  17  10,  restored  text).  Ps. 
16,  in  its  triumphant  contempt  for  outward  dangers,  reminds  us 
of  Pss.  3  4  and  23. 

The  two  psalms  (16/.)  are  connected  by  their  parallel 
ending  ;  and  both  are  akin  to  the  large  group  of  psalms 
expressing  love  of  the  temple,  and  especially  perhaps  to 
Ps. 21  a  and  to  the  miscalled  royal  psalm,  61  (cp  61 8a 
with  16 11  17 15). 

In  Ps.  16  the  speaker  rejoices  in  the  sure  hope  of  deliverance. 
In  spite  of  his  troubles,  he  continues  to  praise  Yahwe,  and  his 
one  delight  is  to  visit  the  sanctuary,  where  he  renews  that  sense 
of  the  divine  favour  which  keeps  his  inner  being  in  perfect  peace. 
He  is  confident  that  Yahwe  will  not  suffer  his  'loyal  one'  to 
perish.  Does  the  psalmist  mean  himself?  No  ;  it  is  Israel  who 
says  that  in  heart,  mind,  and  body  it  is  jubilant.  The  glorious 
Messianic  time  (Messianic,  in  the  wider  sense)  is  at  hand. 
When  it  comes,  life  will  be  life  indeed.     The  way  to  this  life  is 

'■»■  For    nYE'N,     mem     read     iriL"**,    nicc'»x     (v.  1).       Also 

hjdSk  ana  |  nirv  -nia   b*3vx   (v.  2),  and  n'p?N    SKDnra 

(v.  8a),  and  mrr  flKD  (z>.  86).  Verse  Sa  does  not  resume  what 
has  gone  before,  but  adds  a  fresh  detail.  The  worst  offenders 
against  morality  are  in  the  land  of  Jerahmeel  or  Edom. 
Here,  too,  the  Messianic  king,  who  is  the  speaker,  will  put  an 
end  to  the  wicked.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  all  this  purification, 
Yahwe's  land  will  have  none  but  righteous  people  (Is.  60  21a). 
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known  to  Yahwe,  who  will  show  it  to  his  people,  and  fill  Israel 
with  joys  which  are  past  imagining. 

10  My  soul  thou  wilt  not  yield  to  the  nether  world, 
Thy  loyal  one  thou  wilt  not  suffer  to  see  the  pit ; 

1 1  Thou  wilt  make  known  to  me  the  path  of  life, 
Thou  wilt  satisfy  me  with  joys  in  thy  presence.1 

The  prayer  for  protection  in  Ps.  1  7  follows  upon  an 
earnest  self-justification  in  vv.  2-5.  'The  protection 
which  the  speaker  craves  is  guaranteed  by  the  presence 
of  Yahwe  in  the  sanctuary  ;  while  stands  the  temple, 
pious  Israel  will  stand.  Yes  ;  here  again  there  is 
nothing  which  according  to  a  strictly  critical  exegesis 
points  to  an  individual.  It  is  Israel  who,  perceiving 
the  imminent  danger  in  which,  humanly  speaking,  he 
stands,  breaks  out  into  a  curse — a  borrowed  curse  {see 
11  7) — on  the  enemy.  For  himself,  however,  he  ex- 
presses the  sure  confidence  of  Messianic  felicity.  Israel 
will  behold  Yahwv's  face  in  unclouded  brightness,  and 
the  temple  will  be  richer  in  spiritual  privileges  than  at 
present  it  can  be. 
15  As  for  me,  by  [thy]  righteousness  |  I  shall  hehold  thy  face  ; 

I  shall  be  satisfied  with  thy  loving-kindness  |  in  thy  habita- 
tion. 

ii.  Psalm  49. — Ps.  49  too,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  individual,  according  to  a  critical  exegesis.  It  deals 
with  a  problem  very  familiar  to  Jewish  sages — viz. ,  the 
right  attitude  of  the  pious  in  view  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked. 

The  answer,  Wellhausen  supposes,  is  that  'death  makes  all 
equal,  and  strikes  the  man  who  has  much  to  lose  harder  than 
him  who  has  little.'  The  correctness  of  this  may,  however,  be 
doubted,  and  even  Wellhausen  holds  that  v.  15  [16]  supplements 
the  negative  consolation  that  death  closes  the  happiness  of  the 
ungodly  by  the  positive  comfort  that  God  may  deliver  the  godly 
from  sudden  death  ('Psalms,'  SBOT  185).  Duhm,  how- 

ever, is  of  opinion  that  the  psalmist  holds  a  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  pious,  which  must,  he  thinks,  have  been  con- 
nected  with  well-defined  ideas  as  to  the  place  to  which  a  good 
man  was  'taken'  after  death.  (So  also  OPs.  382406  ff.\  cp 
Eschatoi.ogy,  §  31,  col.  1346.)  Obviously  this  interpretation 
has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  psalm  ;  in  fact, 
Duhm  includes  Ps.  49  (like  Ps.  73)  among  his  Pharisee  psalms. 

So  much  at  least  is  undeniable,  that  for  a  certain  class 
of  persons,  according  to  the  psalmist,  death  has  a  penal 
character.  But  can  we  stop  short  here?  Is  it  likely 
that  the  psalmist,  who  wrote  not  for  a  remote  age  but 
for  his  own  generation,  only  referred  vaguely  to  the 
persons  punished  by  death  as  the  rich  and  the  wicked? 
Certainly  not.  We  have  to  seek  for  underlying  refer- 
ences to  historical  people,  and  if  we  seek  these  aright, 
we  shall  find  them  ;  for  Jewish  editors  were  not  arbitrary 
forgers — they  did  but  put  the  best  interpretation  they 
could  on  inaccurately  transmitted  passages,  and  they 
have  left  us  the  means  of  correcting  their  errors.  The 
only  passage  in  Ps.  49  which  we  can  safely  assign  to  the 
editor  is  vv.  3  and  4  [4  and  5].  The  remainder  is  really 
an  attack  on  the  Jerahmeelites  or  Edomites,  who  would 
seem  to  have  settled  amongst  the  Jews,  to  have  amassed 
great  wealth,  not  always  by  legitimate  means,  and  to 
have  denied  the  moral  government  of  God  (IO41113 
14 1,  etc.).  The  first  stanza  should  probably  run 
thus, — 

1  Hear  this,  all  ye  Edomites, 
Attend,  all  ye  Jerahmeelites, 

"  Both  traitors  and  deniers, 

The  wicked  and  the  impious  together. 

And  the  three  most  disputed  verses  (13-15  [14-16])  should 
probably  run  thus, — 

13  This  is  the  fate  of  those  that  deny  God, 
The  latter  end  of  those  that  insult  Israel. 

14  For  ever  they  will  be  prostrate  in  the  pit, 

They  will  seek  earnestly  in  the  darkness  for  daybreak. 


1  That  the  speaker  looks  for  an  endless  life  is  certain  (cp 
21  5  [4]  61  8 [7IX  But  na3  (EV, 'for  evermore ')  has  passed  out 
of  the  revised  text.  All  the  stanzas  of  Ps.  K'l  have  four  lines 
except  (at  first  sight)  the  fifth.  The  four  preceding  lines  all 
have  a  verb ;  the  fifth  has  none.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  the  adverb  nXJE1?!  follows.  The  truth  is  that,  for  -p'O'^  JtlDyj 
n^3  we  should  read  Yni^CDS  "ion-  This  is  also  the  true  close 
of  Ps.  17.  By  accident,  it  was  copied  into  Ps.  16  from  the  column 
in  which  Ps  17  was  written.     See  PsA2). 
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The  pangs  of  death  will  affright  them, 
The  terrors  of  Sheol  will  take  hold  of  them. 
15  (But)  surely  my  suul  God  will  ransom, 
From  the  hand  of  Sheol  he  will  take  me.* 

Stern  and  uncompromising  is  the  refrain, — 

12  20  Traitors  will  not  come  up  from  Sheol. 

The  impious  are  destroyed  in  Deathland. 
Thus  the  background  of  Ps.  49  is  the  same  as  that 
of  so  very  many  other  psalms— the  Jerahmeelite  oppres- 
sion ;  and  the  comfort  proffered  to  Jewish  sufferers  is 
that  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  the  oppressors  in 
.Sheol. 

hi.  Psalm  73. — Ps.  /■>  has  the  same  historical  back- 
ground as  Ps.  49.  The  Edomites  are  settled  in  the 
land,  and  their  prosperity,  which  violates  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  retribution,  tempts  the  jews  to  apostasy. 
It  is  not  very  likely  a  priori  that  such  a  psalm  would 
express,  even  as  it  were  by  a  lightning-flash,  the  intuition 
of  immortality. 

As  the  traditional  text  stands,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  this, 
mainly  on  account  of  vv.  15-17,  where  the  speaker  apparently 
distinguishes  himself  from  the  '  generation  '  of  Yahwe's  'sons '— 
i.e.,  the  pious  community— and  also  refers  to  a  visit  which  he 
paid,  during  his  mental  struggle,  to  the  sanctuary  of  God.  If 
the  speaker  in  the  psalm  is  an  individual  — as  this  passage 
appears  to  imply,— must  we  not  suppose  that  in  w.  25/.  he 
expresses  the  assurance  of  the  perpetual  duration  of  his  blissful 
communion  with  God  ?  Verses  15-17,  however,  are  not  altogether 
correctly  read,  and  the  order  of  the  lines  has  been  disturbed. 
The  psalm  consists  of  fourteen  quatrains  ;  nos.  8  9  and  10  should 
be  composed  of  w.  16  and  21  ;  vz>.  15  and  22  ;  and  w.  17  and  18. 
When  we  examine  the  text  closely,  we  find  that  the  9th  and  10th 
quatrains  need  emendation.  The  whole  passage  should  probably 
run  thus, — 2 

16  And  when  I  sought  to  comprehend  this, 
Too  painful  seemed  it  unto  me  ; 

21  For  my  heart  was  astonished, 

And  in  my  reins  I  was  horror-stricken. 

15  I  myself  rejected  wisdom, 

Thy  loving-kindness  and  faithfulness  I  denied  ; 

22  I  became  a  dullard,  I  was  ignorant, 

I  lacked  discernment  concerning  thee  ; 

17  Until  I  gave  heed  to  the  judgments  of  God, 
And  discerned  the  future  of  those  men  : 

18  How  (suddenly)  calamities  overtake  them  ! 
Thou  castest  upon  them  gloom  (of  Deathland). 

A  section  of  the  Jewish  community  (including,  it 
would  seem,  many  of  the  leading  members)  had,  in- 
wardly at  any  rate,  '  denied  God,'  even  if  some  of  them 
did  not  actually  join  the  '  assembly  of  the  impious ' 
mentioned  in  Ps.  50  (v.  18,  emended  text).  Looking 
back  upon  this,  they  saw  how  foolish  they  had  been, 
and  recognised  that  they  had  missed  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  the  facts,  viz.  that  when  God's  time  (the 
Messianic  judgment)  has  come,  the  wicked  will  be 
suddenly  swept  away  like  grass  (cp  927  [8])-  Pious 
Israel  recovered  its  balance,  and  the  joyous  conscious- 
ness of  the  divine  Companion  returned  to  it.  No  in- 
ward temptation  nor  outward  misfortune  can  cause  him 
to  stumble.  He  longs  for  Yahwe — the  peerless  God — 
to  reveal  himself  by  some  mighty  deed  as  Israel's  eternal 
portion.3  No  more  will  he  give  way  to  doubt ;  the 
denial  of  Yahwe  leads  to  ruin. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  there  are  no  immortality  psalms 

1  The  emendations  which,  the  present  writer  holds,  are  forced 
upon  us  are  too  many  to  be  all  given  here  (see  PsA2)).  A  few, 
however,  may  be  mentioned.  In  /.  1  read  mn*  'BTDD  111"'""  » 
in  /.  2,  haW  'D-inD  nnnm     The  refrain  is— 

2  In  //.  s,  6  read— 

♦Finns  s|flp&o  s^ori 

In  /.  8  read,  with  Gratz,    -jay  'PHpn  nl333Pi.     In  /.  9,   rabKHy 
hn  ^ecd-Sn;  in  /.  to,  niD1?*  phsn  cn-hy. 

3  Verse  26  has  received  some  accretions.  It  should  probably 
run  thus, 

My  flesh  and  my  heart  pine  for  him  ; 
Yahwe  is  my  Rock  and  my  Portion  for  ever. 
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for  the  individual,  only  for  the  community,   and  that 

"R  It  ^s"  ~'^  's  not  on'-v  a  Psami  °f  fa'tn  i" 
immortality,  but  also  a  psalm  of  doubt  of 
God's  fundamental  attributes — a  doubt  from  which  the 
community  emerged  with  a  full  spiritual  assurance  based 
on  the  more  deeply  realised  doctrine  of  the  imminent 
Messianic  judgment.  As  a  psalm  of  doubt,  Ps.  73  has 
its  parallels  in  Pss.  39<2,  94a,  and  116  ;  but  we  must  not 
here  enter  on  the  consideration  of  these  much  misunder- 
stood poems.  We  may,  however,  state  the  conclusion, 
forced  upon  us  by  our  new  textual  criticism,  that  the 
view  of  Rudinger,  Olshausen,  Hitzig,  Frankel  {Einjtuss 
der  Paldstin. Exegese  auf  die  Alexandrin.Hermeneutik, 
1851,  p.  233),  that  at  any  rate  Ps.  73  indicates 
contact  with  Hellenism,  is  incorrect.  The  problem 
before  the  psalmist  in  this  and  in  the  parallel  psalms 
is  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  rich  who  had  flocked 
into  Palestine  from  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  who 
ground  down  the  pdor  and  faithful  Jews. 

From  what  has  been  said,    it  will   be   plain  that  a 

historical  sketch  of  the  different  phases  of  thought  in 

T ,  f      the  Psalter  would  be  extremely  diffi- 

37.  Ideas  01      cult  tQ  make      ^he  religious  ideas  of 

waiter  varied.  the  Psalter  1  are  no  less  varied  than 

those  of  the  community,  nor  could  we  be  so  rash  as  to 
attempt  to  describe  them  at  the  close  of  a  critical  article. 
From  what  has  been  said  already  (see  §  2}  it  must  be 
plain  that  we  have  in  the  Psalter  no  merely  local  pro- 
duct. The  Psalter  is,  at  least  in  theory,  catholic  and 
oecumenical ;  meant  for  synagogues  as  well  as  for  the 
temple  ;  for  the  whole  empire  of  Yah  we  as  well  as  for  the 
central  Judsean  province.  That  its  ideas  should  be  all 
equally  noble,  was  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  nett  gains  from  a.  more  thorough 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  psalms  would  be  much  in 
excess  of  the  losses,  and  that  the  average  religious 
standard  of  the  psalmists  would  prove  to  be  as  much 
above  that  which  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  as  the 
character  of  their  Hebrew  style.  The  imprecatory 
psalms,  in  particular,  would  be  seen  to  be  less  shocking 
throughout  than  they  appear  to  be  in  the  traditional 
text  {see  Che.  The  Christian  Use  of  the  Psalms, 
1899).  This,  if  correct,  is  of  no  slight  importance,  for 
it  is  a  heavy  drawback  to  the  religion  of  the  psalmists 
that  fervent  love  of  God  should  be  accompanied  with 
such  intemperate  expressions  of  hostility  to  '  the  wicked. ' 
While  these  psalms  stand  in  their  present  form,  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  respect  the  Psalter  as  much  as  we 
should  like,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  such  a 
candid  writer  as  Duhm  should  express  such  strong 
repugnance  to  much  that  it  contains.  Only  upon  the 
basis  of  a  thoroughly  revised  text  can  we,  properly 
speaking,  maintain  that  the  Psalter  is  a  record  of  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  Jewish  Church.2 

The  definition  here  given  of  the  Psalter  is  in  harmony  with 
the  result  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  '  I  '-psalms  (see  S  6).  It 
is  still  more  obviously  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  psalms  in  books  iv.  and  v.  are  congregational  utterances. 
'  One  might  illustrate  the  combination  of"  \"-  and  "  We  "-psalms 
by  parallels  from  the  Greek  choruses.  But  the  phenomena  of 
books  iv.  and  v.  are  perhaps  best  explained  thus.  The  instinc- 
tive personification  of  the  church-people  in  the  "  I  "-psalms  was 
a  survival — an  inheritance  from  antiquity.  It  was  natural  that 
later  religious  poets  should  begin  to  look  upon  their  nation  in  a 
more  modern  light  as  an  organisation  of  individualities.  They 
did  not  indeed  go  so  far  as  those  modern  hymnists  who  have 
half-filled  the  popular  hymnals  with  lyrics  of  a  strongly  personal 
tone.  Rarely  do  the  Hebrew  psalmists  disclose  their  personality. 
They  had  indeed  their  private  joys  and  sorrows ;  but  they  did 
not  make  these  the  theme  of  song.  The  individual  conscious- 
ness was  not  sufficiently  developed  for  this.  .  .  .  But  the  later 
"  We  "-psalms,  though  not  less  national  than  the  others,  indicate 
a  perception  that,  as  Kingsley  has  said,  "communities  are  for 

*  For  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Psalter,  according  to  the 
newer  criticism,  see  OPs.  (1891),  pp.  258-452;  Smend,  RcL- 
gesck.V),  1893;  (-1,  1899. 

2  The  word  '  church '  is  used  in  the  wider  sense,  as  by  Dean 
Stanley  in  the  phrase  'the  Jewish  church.'  'Community'  is 
less  familiar  to  us  than  the  corresponding  word  Gemcinde  is  to 
Germans  ;  it  is  also  somewhat  tuo  narrow  a  word  fur  use  in  all 
connections. 
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the  divine  sake  of  individual  life,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  and 
truth  that  is  in  each  heart,  and  is  not  cumulative — cannot  be  in 
two  as  one  result  "  '  {OPs.  265^/?). 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  not  only  do 
books  iv.  and  v.  contain  'I '-psalms,  but  a  later  un- 
canonical  Psalter  (that  'of  Solomon';  §g  41/. }  has  a 
number  of  psalms  of  the  personified  community.  Indi- 
vidualism needed  for  its  development  a  new  and  unique 
impulse  ;  not  yet  could  the  floods  of  personal  feeling 
and  emotion  break  through  the  dams,  and  transform 
the  whole  aspect  of  poetry. 

With  regard  to  the  chronology  of  the  Psalms,   it  is 

not   much  that  we    can    say,    taking    our   stand  on   a 

_.  .         carefully  revised  text.      It  is,  however, 

^  pi     °gy  reasonable  to  hold  that  the  groups  or 

01  Psalms.  collections  of  psalms— Pss.  9U-106  Pss. 
107-129  Pss.  135-145,  and  Pss.  146-150— in  which  the 
psalms  only  occasionally  bear  titles,  contain  many  works 
of  the  Greek  period.  Among  the  possible  or  probable 
representatives  of  an  earlier  age  are  Ps.  90  at  any  rate, 
for  the  first  part  of  this  psalm  (90a)  can  hardly  be 
separated  from  Ps.  89^,  both  being,  from  the  same 
causes,  in  the  same  despondent  tone  and  both  (as 
criticism  shows)  Ezrahite  psalms  ;  also  Ps.  94,  which 
interrupts  the  '  new  song '  of  praise,  and  goes  with  the 
kindred  73rd  psalm  ;  also  137,  as  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  anti-Edomite  psalms,  and  the  group  called  rv^i'Dn  it', 
or  rather  no^'S  '  of  Salman,'  but  best  known  to  English 
readers  as  'Songs  of  degrees,'  which  may  have  been 
originally  enclosed  by  Hallelujah  groups  {i.e.,  before 
119  was  inserted).  Pss.  113-118,  called  the  'Egyptian 
HalleV  a  group  which  seems  filled  by  the  hope  of  a  new 
and  great  event  comparable  to  the  Exodus  (cp  Is. 
10  24  26) — such  a  hope  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
may  well  have  fanned  into  a  flame — and  Ps.  146-150, 
cleverly  called  by  Nachman  Krochmal  '  the  Greek 
Hallel,'  must  surely  be  allotted  to  the  Greek  age.  Not, 
however,  to  the  Maccabzean  age.  As  we  have  seen, 
even  1496  has  its  parallels  in  psalms  which  we  have  no 
reason  for  bringing  down  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  exclude,  on  grounds  of 
principle,  from  the  psalms  of  the  Greek  age  all  those 
which  have  a  real  or  assumed  Jerahmeelite  or  Edomite 
background.  It  was  of  course  not  till  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus  that  the  so-called  Idumrea  became  a  Jewish 
province,  and  we  could  well  understand  that  even  at  a. 
later  time  '  Edomite '  might  still  be  a  synonym  for 
'oppressor.'  Beyond  this,  it  is  not  safe  to  go.  The 
text  binds  us — not  indeed  the  Massoreticor  the  Septua- 
gint  text,  but  that  which  underlies  the  tradition,  and 
which  can  to  a.  considerable  extent  be  recovered  by 
methodical  investigation.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say 
with  Duhm  that  Pss.  74  79  83  and  110,  being  clearly 
(he  thinks)  Maccabasan,  supply  fixed  points  for  the 
chronology  of  the  Psalter,  and  the  other  psalms  which 
this  critic  regards  as  revealing  their  date  hardly  less 
distinctly  than  these — e.g. ,  the  so-called  royal  psalms, 
which  he  places  in  the  first  rank  of  evidence  for  the  time 
of  Alexander  Jannasus — are,  for  us,  equally  devoid  of 
clear  references  to  contemporary  history.  « 

Nor  can  we  attach  any  importance  to  the  widely  held 
theory  that  Pss.  96  105i-is,  and  IO61  47  48,  and  also 
132  8-10,  must  have  been  known  to  the  Chronicler1 — a 
theory  which,  as  generally  expressed  (see  e.g. ,  Strack, 
EinlS^  119),  involves  holding  that  the  so-called  fourth 
'Book  of  the  Psalms  was  already  in  existence  in  the 
Chronicler's  time.  This  last  thesis  is  not  in  itself 
probable.  The  division  between  books  iv.  and  v.  is  not 
natural,  and  was  probably  not  made  till  the  final  redac- 
tion of  the  Psalter,  which  cannot  plausibly  be  said  to 
have  occurred  till  after  the  Chronicler's  time.  It  is 
also  less  probable  that  the  dividing  doxology  in  Ps. 
IO648  originally  contained  the  words  jcn  Dyrr^s  "icni, 
'and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen,'  than  that  these 
words  were  taken,  with  one  slight  and  necessary  altera- 

1  Cp  Ehrt's  comparison  of  the  texts,  Abfassu?igszeit :,  43^ 
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tion,  from  i  Ch.  I636,  where  we  read,  at  the  close  of  the 
strange  composite  psalm,  jdn  nyj-Ss  natri,  '  and  all  the 
people  said,  Amen. '  This  at  least  is  Wellhausen's  view 
(Bleek's  Finl.W  506,  n.  i),  which,  however,  seems  to 
need  supplementing.  It  is  probable  (1)  that  the  whole 
of  the  close  of  Ps.  106 — v\z.,vv.  47/". — is  borrowed  from 
1  Ch.  163s/1  (beginning  ijjrB'in  npxi  and  ending,  S^ni 
•Yin'1?  [rather  nn^ri]),  and  (2)  that  both  the  close  (vv. 
1-5)  and  the  opening  of  Ps.  106  are  accretions  on  the 
main  body  of  Ps.  106,  which  had  been  handed  down  in 
an  incomplete  form,  and  needed  some  such  additions  to 
make  it  usable.  As  a  consequence,  we  cannot  commit 
ourselves  to  the  view  that  1  Ch.  16  34  is  borrowed  from 
IO61  (which  may  well  be  later  than  the  Chronicler). 
The  formula  was  a  conventional  one,  and  occurs  in 
107  1  US  1  136 1.  Nor  can  we  venture  to  assert  posi- 
tively that  it  was  the  Chronicler  who  copied  96  105i-i5 
(see  iCh.  I68-33)  and  13'28-io  (see  2  Ch.  641/).  The 
books  of  Chronicles,  like  other  books,  passed  under  the 
hands  of  redactors,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
insertions  from  the  Psalter  referred  to  w  ere  made  by  one 
of  these.2  We  cannot,  therefore,  safely  use  the  argument 
which  is  often  based  on  these  insertions  to  determine 
the  date  of  at  least  a  few  psalms. 

That  there  are  no  pre-exilic  psalms,  nor  ascertainable 
fragments  of  such  psalms,  is  for  us  at  least  quite  certain. 
And  though  there  is  the  abstract  possibility  that  psalms 
were  written  in  the  lands  of  exile  before  the  arrival  of 
Ezra  and  his  band  at  Jerusalem,  the  uniformity  of  the 
historical  background  of  the  psalms  of  book  i.  does  not 
favour  the  hypothesis.  In  spite  of  Duhm,  whose 
chronology  of  the  psalms  is  opposed  (1)  to  a  thorough 
textual  criticism,  and  (2)  to  the  literary  phenomena  of 
the  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  Sirach,  we  must  hold  that 
at  any  rate  books  i. -iii.  belong  most  probably  (with  the 
exceptions  of  the  anonymous  psalms  1  2  and  33,  unless 
6  rightly  prefixes  to  33  t<J  AauciS)  to  the  Persian 
period,  or  to  the  Persian  and  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Greek  period. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  helpful  to  make  out  the  extent 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Psalter  to  Is.  40-66,  to 
p,  Jeremiah,  and  to  Job.      Owing,  however, 

39.  Fnraseo-  (j)  t0  tne  doubt  which  in  an  especial 
logical  degree  hangs  round  the  text  of  the  Psalter 
argument.  and  of  job|  and  ^  to  the  composite 
origin  of  all  the  three  books  mentioned,  we  cannot  here 
lay  much  stress  upon  this.  In  a  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Book  of  Psalms  a.  phraseological  comparison  of 
the  Psalter  with  these  books  would  have  to  be  instituted  ; 
but  a  critical  revision  of  the  text  of  all  four  books  would 
of  course  be  presupposed.  That  there  is  a  small  element 
of  truth  in  Hitzig's  theory  of  Jeremianic  psalms  can 
hardly  be  doubted,3  and  even  in  book  i.  of  the  Psalms 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  some  clear  points  of 
contact  with  the  Colloquies  of  Job.  It  is  also  beyond 
question  that  Pss.  93  and  96-100  are  even  strikingly 
parallel  to  Is.  40-66, *  and  the  amount  of  real  parallelism 
between  psalms  even  in  books  i.  -ii.  and  the  Colloquies 
of  Job  is  not  inconsiderable  (cp  Earth,  Beitrdge  zur 
Erklarung  des  B.  Hiob,  1876).  It  would  also  be  im- 
portant in  the  Introduction  here  suggested  to  sift  the 
comparisons  of  passages  in  the  Psalter  and  in  the 
Hebrew  text  (so  far  as  known)  of  Ben  Sira  given  by 
Schechter  (  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,  13-25).     There  seem 

1  This  passage  consists  of  a  current  liturgical  prayer,  and  a 
liturgical  benediction  and  doxology  (similar  to  those  placed  by 
editors  at  the  end  of  books  i.  ii.  and  iii.). 

2  Similarly  Reuss,  Stade,  and  Duhm  (cp  §  4,  n.  3). 

3  Campe  (Das  Verhaltniss,  etc.,  19  24  27  31  33  35)  decides 
that  Jer.  17  8  10  24  20  10  23  12  10  25  13  are  the  originals  of  Ps.  1  3 
62  [1)  31 14  [13]  356  7967: 1357.  K6mg(Einl.  397)  pronounces 
this  insecure  ;  but  he  has  perhaps  not  a  good  eye  for  phraseo- 
logical points  of  contact.  Campe  certainly  errs  on  the  side  of 
moderation.  Ps.  79 b/.,  however,  is  an  interpolation.  [Cp  ©'s 
insertion  of  Jer.  9  23/ (22/;)  in  1  K.  2  10.  ] 

*  Similarly  Driver,  /ntr.(&)  383  ;  cp  Ehrt,  Abfassiingszeit 
(1869),  53-55  ;  Gratz,  MGWJ  30  (1881)  1  ff.  ;  and  Delitzsch's 
commentary. 
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to  be  several  reminiscences  of  Ps.  147  in  Ben  Sira, 
which  is  a  point  of  some  critical  interest.  So  much,  as 
Ndldeke  remarks,  is  clear — that  Ben  Sira  lived  at  the 
time  and  in  the  circles  in  which  a  great  part  of  the 
later  psalms  were  written. 

The  linguistic  argument,  to  which  we  have  referred 
already  (§  9),    has  been   treated   with  moderation    by 

40.  Linguistic   KOnig-      He  rcomPutes  the  number  of 

argument  occurrences  of  vjjn  and  -jk  respectively, 
s  "      of  the  relative  c  (only  towards  the  end 

of  the  Psalter),  and  of  nil  '  much,'  '  often  '  (also  chiefly 
at  end  of  Psalter),  and  the  designation  of  'myriad'  by 
'1??1  (3  7  [6]  [?],  91 7)  and  13-1  (68 18  [17]  [?]).  J.  P.  Peters' 
attempt  to  account  for  linguistic  peculiarities  in  the 
rnSyolnl  ir  by  the  influence  of  Babylonian  environment, 
assumes,  rather  too  confidently,  the  accuracy  of  MT. 
It  is  in  fact  the  state  of  the  text  of  the  Psalter  that 
makes  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  form  conclusions  which 
can  command  general  assent.  The  present  writer's 
inference  from  a  revised  text  of  the  Psalms  is  much  in 
their  favour.  If  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  fragments  of 
Ben  Sira  can  be  trusted,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  bring 
many  of  the  psalms  very  near  the  generally  accepted 
date  of  Ben  Sira's  Wisdom.  Unfortunately,  the  correct- 
ness of  many  parts  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ken  Sira,  in 
its  present  form,  is  liable  to  the  greatest  doubt,  and  the 
present  writer  would  probably  go  even  beyond  Ndldeke 
(ZATW  20  [1900]  84^)  in  the  extent  to  which  he 
traces  unbiblical  words,  idioms,  and  constructions  to 
deep-seated  corruption  of  the  text. 

A  singular  argument  is  used  by  Duhm  to  confirm  the 
late  date  which  he  assigns  to  a  group  within  the  group 
of  what  he  calls  Pharisee  Psalms  (viz. , 
9-10  14  56  5U  58/.,  64  82  92  94  140, 
probably  also  5  26  54  141).  These 
psalms,  he  says  {Psahnen,  '  Einl.'  22),  which  are  prob- 
ably directed  against  Alexander  Jannasus  and  his 
adherents,  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  most  of  the 
'  Psalms  of  Solomon. '  Elsewhere  he  expresses  surprise 
that  the  critics  have  not  recognised  how  near  chrono- 
logically the  Davidic  Psalter  is  to  the  Solomonic. 
Frankenberg  too 1  has  arrived  at  a  somewhat  similar 
result  ;  only  he  assigns  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  together 
with  a  (large  ?)  group  of  canonical  psalms,  to  the  period 
of  the  Syrian  persecution.  The  existence  of  points  of 
contact  may  be  granted  ;  but,  as  is  shown  elsewhere  (see 
Eschatology,  §§  64,  66),  the  eschatology  of  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon  differs  from  that  of  the  canonical 
psalms.2  To  this  we  must  add  that,  in  our  judgment, 
Kosters  is  right 3  (against  Frankenberg)  in  denying  that 
there  is  any  distinct  reference  in  the  Psalter  of  Solomon 
to  contemporary  history.  The  psalms  appealed  to  by 
Frankenberg  as  proving  a  Maccabasan  date  and  by 
Wellhausen4  (cp  Messiah,  §  6)  as  proving  a  reference 
to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  in  63  B.C., 
really  refer,  according  to  Kosters,  to  the  catastrophe  of 
586  B.C. 

On  this  subject  the  present  writer  strongly  holds  with 

Kosters.      He  thinks  that  the  references  to  the  capture 

.    .       of  Jerusalem  may  be  used  in  illustration 

42.  Their    of  pss  74  and  79|   and  even   thinks   it 

background  possible  that  the  writer  (?)  Qf  these  psalms 

and  name.    contjnues  the  tradition  of  the  Jerahmeelite 

captivity.5     For  want  of  the  Hebrew   text  we  cannot 

1  Die  Datirung  dcr  Psalmen  Salomos  (1896). 

2  So  too  Kirkpatrick,  Psalms,  Introd.  xxxvii/T 

3  De  historische  achtergrond  van  de  Psalmen  van  Salomo 
(Verslagen  der  Koninglijke  Akad.  van  Wetenschappen,  42),  1898. 

*  Die  Pharisacr  und  die  Sadducder  (Beilage),  1874. 

3  In  Ps.  Sol.  2  26(30],  where  the  death  of  the  '  dragon'  is  related, 
eirl  tin  opeoiu  Aiyiiirrov  may  represent  nnsB  "l.J."'}'  'on  the 
mountains  of  Misrim,'  and  ciri  yiis  koX  6a\acroij5  7NDI1T  ]HK"7p 
'on  the  land  of  Terahmeel.'  So  too  in  v.  29  [33]  iyli  nvpws  yfis 
mil  0aAa<T(njs  may  be  based  on  a  faulty  text;  which  should  have 
run,  ^NBnT  p«  (ill*  'JN,  and  in  17  15  [17]  iv  jxeVc,)  iBvwv  erv/i- 
hUtuv  may  be  a  misinterpretation  of  a^S  'B"  -]"in3  '  amidst  the 
peoples  of  Arabia.' 
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finally  prove  the  latter  point ;  but  our  experience  with 
the  canonical  psalms  justifies  us  in  regarding  it  as  at 
least  not  improbable.  Highly  imitative  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  certainly  are,  and  among  the  signs  of  this 
imitativeness  we  may  probably  reckon  the  heading  of 
each  of  the  psalms  \f/a\fibs  Tip  rraXw/iUw — i.e.,  iiaiD 
n,-sc,s — which,  consistently  with  our  explanation  of  -11,-10 
and  of  roSc'S  niSyon  tc  (Ps.  127).  we  may  explain 
•  Marked  :  of  [the  sons  of]  Salmah  '  (see  §  21).  In  other 
words,  though  the  old  clan-names  of  the  temple-singers 
had  gone  out  of  use,  the  collector  of  these  Pharisee  Psalms 
(as  Ryle  and  James  fitly  call  them)  adopted  one  of  these 
names  as  a  prefix  to  the  collection  and  to  the  psalms 
within  it.  Cornill's  remark  {Einl.  295),  'How  they 
came  to  the  designation  "  Psalms  of  Solomon  "  is  quite 
inexplicable,'  is,  we  may  venture  to  hope,  too  de- 
spondent. 

Thus  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Lamentations,  and 
possibly  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  agree  in  their  assumed 
•t  +■  historical  background,  though  the  want 
43.  imitative  of  originality  in  the  text  of  the  third  of 
psalms.  these  collections  forbids  us  to  speak  as 
enthusiastically  of  it  as  of  the  two  former  books.  It  is 
true,  the  Lamentations  as  well  as  many  of  the  canonical 
psalms  are  imitative ;  so  too  the  psalms  assigned  by 
redactors  to  Hannah  and  Jonah  respectively  (1  S.  2i-io 
Jon.  22-9)  are  imitative,  nor  is  there  much  originality  in 
the  psalms  assigned  to  Hezekiah  (Is.  0810-20)  and 
Habakkuk(Hab.  3;  see  Habakkuk,  §  9).  But  amidst 
these  imitative  compositions  there  are  at  least  some, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  original,  nevertheless  shine  out 
by -a  true  lyric  beauty. 

No  doubt  many  psalms  not  only  of  pre-exilic  but  also 
of  post-exilic  date  have  been  lost.      We  could  wish  that 
_     1  gleanings  had  reached  us,  as  in  the  case 

at.  of  the  proverbs.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
compos  0  .  iate  specimens  ofpsalm-com  position  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira  (Ecclus.  361-17  5O22-24  5I1-12  51i2 
(1)  51 13-29  ;  see  Hebrew  text),  in  the  Greek  Daniel,  in 
Judith  and  Tobit,  in  the  Assumption  of  Moses  (IO1-10; 
see  Charles),  and  even  in  the  NT  (see  Hymns).  Indeed, 
since  prophetic  inspiration  still  appears  to  have  existed 
in  NT  times,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  psalms  as  well 
as  prophecies  are  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  early 
Christianity  (cp  1  Cor.  1426).  Long  indeed  is  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  psalm  from  the  rude 
cries  of  the  primitive  Arabian  worshipper  on  a.  visit  to 
the  sanctuary  (see  Wellh.  Hcid. ('*  107,  l-'no;  WRS, 
RSV)  340,  n.  2)  to  the  carefully  elaborated  songs  of  the 
temple  and  perhaps  too  of  the  synagogue  service. 

In  conclusion  we  give.conjecturally  but  not  without  good 

grounds,  restorations  of  the  historical  references  In  the 

w.  ,      .     .  original  titles  of  some  of  the  canonical 

45.  Historical  psalms       It  wiu  be  remembered  that 

again  and  again,  in  articles  dealing 
with  OT  narratives  and  prophecies  it 
has  been  maintained  that  these  have  been  altered 
from  earlier  narratives  and  prophecies,  partly  misread, 
partly  misinterpreted,  so  that  they  present  historical 
and  geographical  statements  widely  differing  from  those 
originally  conveyed.  These  transformed  passages  are 
analogous  to  the  transformed  psalm  -  titles.  If  by 
taking  this  course  we  help  to  rehabilitate  the  authors  or 
supplementers  of  the  titles,  this  can  hardly  be.reckoned 
to  our  discredit.  Such  hard  words  have  been  used  by 
critics  (cp  §  ir)  respecting  the  unintelligence  and  in- 
capacity for  clear  thinking  of  the  unfortunate  editors  of 
the  psalms  that  a  plausible  critical  defence  of  them  may 
appeal  to  those  who  can  put  aside  prejudice,  and  look 
at  facts  with  a  single  eye.  We  omit  the  portions  of 
the  titles  relative  to  the  collections  to  which  the  psalms 
severally  belong  (on  which  see  §  25/!),  and  refer  for 
details  to  Ps.M 

Ps.  3.  At  the  approach  of  the  sons  of  Arabia  and  the  sons  of 
lshmael. 

Ps.  7.  With  reference  to  the  Arabians,  the  Cushites,  the 
Jerahmeelites. 
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reff.  in  psalm- 
titles. 


Ps.18.  The  words  of  Israel  in  the  day  that  Vahwe  delivers 
him  from  the  hand  of  all  the  Arabians  and  from  lshmael. 

Ps.  30.  A  Sabbath  (V)  supplication.1 

Ps.  34.  When  the  hosts  of  those  of  Jerahmeel  and  ot  Uesnur 
fled.2 

Ps.  51.   For  the  Sabbath  (?). 

Ps.  5'2.   Against  the  house  of  Jerahmeel. 

Ps.  54.   [Concerning]  the  Zarephathites. 

Ps.  f'l',.  At  beholding  (/)  the  Zarephathites. 

Ps.  5V.  When  the   sons  of  lshmael  and   the   Arabians  drew 

Ps.  59.  Concerning  the  Ishmaelites  and  the  house  of  Jerah- 
meel. 

Ps.  60.  At  the  oppression  (of  Israel)  by  Aram-jerahmeel  and 
Aram-missur. 

Ps.  63.  At  the  goings-up  to  the  house  of  Yahwe. 

Ps.  142.  When  .  .  .  among  the  Arabians.8 

Ps.  143.  When  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  pursued.    (Based  on  ©.) 

Ps.  144.  Concerning  the  captivity.     (Based  on  (5.) 

If  the  truth  has  not  always  been  reached,  the  theory 
that  Jerahmeelite  oppression  is  the  real  or  assumed 
background  of  very  many  of  the  psalms  has  been  con- 
firmed. Neither  the  authors  nor  the  editors  of  the 
psalms  and  the  psalm-titles  deserved  the  disparaging 
epithets  often  of  late  years  applied  to  them. 

The  study  of  the  psalm-titles  in  the  versions  stands 

aside  from  our  present  subject.      It  need  only  be  said 

•0  J.-4.1      that   if  the  explanations  of  inS  and 

46.  Psalm-titles  ^,1,  given  in  §  2(3  are  correcti  the 

111  versions.  ascription  of  certain  psalms  in  ®  to 
Jeremiah,  or  to  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  would  seem  to 
be  discredited,  as  belonging  to  a  time  when  thS  and 
no1"^  (explained  as  giving  authors'  names)  were  already 
found  in  the  titles. 

See  Staerk,  'Zur  Kritik  der  Psalmeniiberschriften,'  ZATIV 
12  [1S92]  9t-i6i;  B.  Jacob.  ZATll"  10  [1896]  155-166; 
Baethgen,  Uittersneh.  itber  die  Psabnen  nach  tier  Pesckita, 
Kiel,  1878  (unfinished) ;  JPT,  1882,  pp.  405  ff.  493  ff.  ;  '  Der 
Psalmencommentar  des  Theodor  von  Mopsuestia  in  syrischer 
Bearbeitung,'  ZATIV  5  [1885]  53-101;  '  Siebenzehn  makka- 
baische  Psalmen  nach  Theod.  von  Mops.',  ib.  6  [1886]  261-288 

7  [i8?7l  1-60.  Baethgen's  communications  from  the  Syriac 
recast  of  Theodore's  exegesis  are  very  interesting.  It  is  to 
Theodore  that  Theodoret  alludes  in  the  words,  to?  en-cypa^aSTwi' 
\lia\fiHiv  Tife?  aireKaAeo-ei'  (Pra"f.  ad  Psalmos).  He  does  not, 
however,  reject  the  Davidic  origin  of  the  psaims,  but  only  the 
reference  of  certain  psalms  to  events  in  the  life  of  David.  David 
often  spoke,  Theodore  believes,  prophetically,  and  assumed  the 
character  of  men  yet  unborn.  This  will  not  satisfy  the  Bishop 
of  Cyrus :  ToKp.r\p'ov  o\p.at  Kal  \io.v  Bpaav  ifievSeis  rauras 
irpo<;a.yopev<:iv.  The  influence  of  Theodore,  through  the  book 
called  Exegesis,  on  early  English  theology  has  been  well  shown 
by  Prof.  J.  D.  Bruce  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania  (see 
'  Literature '). 

Poetical  form,  obviously,  cannot  be  treated  in  a 
small  compass.  The  subject  is  of  great  importance. 
As  Briggs  well  says,4  the  study  of  the 
measurement  of  the  line,  and  the 
strophical  arrangement  of  the  psalms, 
combined  with  the  study  of  their  grouping,  throws 
fresh  light  upon  the  Psalter.  The  most  necessary 
preliminary  information  is  given  under  Poetical 
Literature,  §§  8,  9,  where,  too,  the  appended  biblio- 
graphy gives  adequate  references  to  the  current  literature. 
A.  metrical  arrangement  of  the  psalms  ought  to  go  on 
pari  passu  with  textual  revision.  Unfortunately  a 
thorough  textual  criticism  is  still  a  desideratum,  though 
a  thankworthy  beginning  has  been  made  by  Gratz, 
Lagarde,  Duhm,  and  others.  Whether  Selah  \_q.v.~\ 
has  any  relation  to  the  divisions  of  psalms,  is  still  a 
moot  point.  Refrains  are  clearly  marked  in  Pss.  42-43 
46    49  ;    less   certainly   in   Ps.  107    {v.    6  destroys  the 

1  rT2n  n3:n  (what  does  this  mean?)  should  probably  be 
r\2v?  nsnn. 

2  It  has  actually  been  thought  that  the  historical  assignment 
of  this  psalm  in  the  present  title  was  suggested  by  the  occur- 
rence of  Dye  in  v.  9  [8],  and  that  the  scribe  or  editor  substituted 
'  Abimelech '  for  '  Achish  '  by  a  slip.  Deiitzsch  and  Kirkpatrick, 
however,  find  it  hard  to  suppose  such  a  slip  of  memory.  In 
reality  -^D'SK  comes  from  S«DnT- 

3  It  has  been  strangely  supposed  (Hupfeld,  Duhm)  that  the 
title  in  MT  and  ©  was  suggested  by  "lapp,  '  confinement,'  in  v. 

8  [7]. 

4  Presbyterian  Review,  Oct.  1888,  p.  661. 
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connection).       Various   forms   of    alphabetic   structure 
appear  in  seven  psalms  (9-10  25  34  37  111  110  145). 

Originally  no  doubt  Ps.  'J-10  was  a  perfect  alphabetic  poem. 
A  later  editor,  however,  broke  it  into  two  parts  which  became 
independent  psalms  through  the  insertion  of  what  now  forms 
i)2o[ig}f.  The  only  fairly  connected  portion  of  the  original  psalm 
which  we  can  with  probability  indicate,  is  w.  1-12  [2-13].  In 
Ps.  tb  34  145  (cp  Prov.  31  Lam.  4),  each  letter  begins  a  couplet  ; 
but  in  psalms  25  and  34.  the  3  couplet  is  wanting,  and  there 
is  a  supernumerary  2  couplet.  In  IN.  37,  each  letter  begins  a 
stanza  of  four  lines,  and  in  Ps.  lit*  each  line  a  stanza  of  tight 
lines.  For  parallel  compositions,  see  Ecclesiasticus  (§  it>); 
Lamentations  (§  1);  Naiium  (§  6).  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  this  artificial  form  of  poetry  was  used  in 
pre-e.\ilic  times.  The  supposed  acrostic  in  Ps.  1IU  is  precarious 
(see  §  14'*).  Cp  Kunig,  Einl.  399,  n.  1;  Driver,  Inirod.ty 
367/  T.  K.  C. 

i.   The    oldest    version,    the    LXX,    follows    1    text 

generally    closely     corresponding     to     the     Massoretic 

...    Hebrew,  the  main  variations  being  in  the 

,    titles  and  in  the  addition  (lacking  in  some 
versions.1    mC..,    e  ,    ,       ,  ■,     , 

MS.s)  of  an  apocryphal  psalm  ascribed  to 

David  when  he  fought  with  Goliath.      Pss.  !l  and  10  are 

rightly  taken  as  one  psalm,   but  conversely   Ps.  147  is 

divided  into  two. 

The  LXX  text  has  many  '  daughters,'  of  which  may 
be  noticed  (a)  the  Mcinphitic  (ed.  Lagarde,  1875),  see 
also  iv.  below  ;  (b)  the  old  Latin,  which  as  revised  by 
Jerome  in  383  after  the  current  Greek  text  forms  the 
Psalterium  Romanian,  long  read  in  the  Roman  Church 
and  still  used  in  St.  Peter's  ;  (c)  various  Arabic  versions, 
including  that  printed  in  the  polyglots  of  Le  Jay  and 
Walton,  and  two  others  of  the  four  exhibited  together  in 
Lagarde's  Psalterium,  lob,  Prove rbia,  Arab'tce,  1876; 
on  the  relations  and  history  of  these  versions,  see  G. 
Hoffmann,  in  Jenaer  Literaturz.,  1876,  art.  539;  the 
fourth  of  Lagarde's  versions  is  from  the  Peshitta.  The 
Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX,  as  reduced  by  Origen  into 
greater  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  by  the  aid  of  subse- 
quent Greek  versions,2  was  further  the  mother  of  (d)  the 
Psalterium  Gallicanum, — that  is,  Jerome's  second  re- 
vision of  the  Psalter  (385)  by  the  aid  of  the  Hexaplar 
text ;  this  edition  became  current  in  Gaul  and  ultimately 
was  taken  into  the  Vulgate  of  (e)  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
version  (published  by  Bugati,  1820,  and  in  facsimile 
from  the  famous  Ambrosian  MS  by  Ceriani,  Milan, 
1874). 

ii.  The  Christian  Aramaic  version  or  Peshitta  is 
largely  influenced  by  <£>  ;  compare  Baethgen,  Unter- 
suchungen  (see  §  25).  This  version  has  peculiar  psalm- 
titles  taken  from  Eusebius  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(see  Nestle,  in  TLZ,  1876,  p.  283). 

iii.  The  Jewish  Aramaic  version  or  Targum  is 
probably  a  late  work.  The  most  convenient  edition  is 
in  Lagarde,  Hagiographa  Chaldaice,  1873. 

iv.  The  best  of  all  the  old  versions  is  that  made  by 
Jerome  after  the  Hebrew  in  405.  It  did  not,  however, 
obtain  ecclesiastical  currency — the  old  versions  holding 
their  ground,  just  as  Anglicans  still  read  the  psalms  in 
the  version  of  the  "  Great  Bible"  printed  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  Jerome's  (important)  version  was  first  published 
in  a  good  text  by  Lagarde,  Psalterium  iuxta  Hebr&os 
Hieronymi,  Leipsic,  1874. 

[Baethgen's  articles,  '  Der  textkrit.  Wert  der  alten 
Ueberss.  z.  d.  Ps.'  in  JPT,  1882,  should  by  all  means 
be  consulted.  On  E.  W.  Budge,  The  Earliest  Known 
Coptic  Psalter  (1898),  see  Brightman,  Journ.  of  Theol. 
Studies,  2275/  See,  further,  '  Bibliography,'  ii.  (§  49), 
and  Text  and  Versions.] 

i.  Exegetical  Works.  —While  some  works  of  patristic 
writers  are  still  of  value  for  text  criticism  and  for  the  history 
of  early  exegetical  tradition,  the  treatment 
49.  Bibliography,  of  the  Psalms  by  ancient  and  mediaeval 
Christian  writers  is  as  a  whole  such  as  to 
throw  light  on  the  ideas  of  the  commentators  and  their  times  rather 
than  on  the  sense  of  a  text  which  most  of  them  knew  only  through 
translations.     For  the  Psalms,  as  for  the  other  books  of  the  OT, 

1  See,  further,  Text  and  Versions. 

2  See  Field,  Origenis  Hexapia,  where  the  fragments  of  these 
versions  are  collected.  That  of  Symmachus  is  esteemed  the 
best. 
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the  scholars  of  the  period  of  the  revival  of  Hebrew  studies  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  were  mainly  dependent  on  the 
ancient  versions  and  on  the  Jewish  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  latter  class  Kimhi  stands  pre-eminent  ;  to  the  editions  of 
his  commentary  on  the  Psalms  must  now  be  added  the  admirable 
edition  of  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy  (Cambridge,  1883),  containing 
unfortunately  only  the  first  book  of  his  longer  commentary. 
Among  the  works  of  older  Christian  scholars  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  the  commentary  of  Calvin  (1557)— full  of  religious  insight 
and  sound  thought — and  the  laborious  work  of  M.  Geier  (1668, 
1681  et  stipius)  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage;  but  for 
most  purposes  Rosenmuller's  Scholia  in  Pss.  ((2),  1821-22)  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  frequent  reference  to  the  predecessors  of 
that  industrious  compiler. 

Of  mure  recent  works  the  freshest  and  most  indispensable  are 
Ewald's  in  the  first  two  half-volumes  of  his  Dichter  des  alten 
Bunch's  (P,  Gottingen,  i860  ;  ET  1880),  and  Olshausen  s  (185^). 
To  these  may  be  added  (excluding  general  commentaries  on 
the  OT)  the  two  acute  but  wayward  commentaries  of  Hitzig 
(1836,  1863-65),  thai  of  Uclit7s(.h  (1859-60,  then  in  shorter  form 
in  several  editions  since  1867  1(4)];  ET,  by  Eaton,  from  4th 
Germ,  ed.,  1887-89)  and  tlui  of  Hupfeld  (<-),  by  Kielmi,  1867, 
2  vojs.  ;  (3),  by  Nowack,  1888).  The  last-named  work,  though 
lacking  in  original  power  and  clearness  of  judgment,  is  extremely 
convenient  and  useful,  and  has  had  an  influence  perhaps  dis- 
proportionate to  ils  real  exegetical  merits. 

ii.  The  question  uf  the  text  was  first  properly  raised  by  Ols- 
hausen, and  has  since  received  special  attention  from  v.  Orlenberg 
(Zur  Textkritik  der  Psaliucn,  1861),  Lagarde  {Profit.  C/tald., 
1872,  and  Psalterium  H  ieroiiymi,  \6$f.);  Uruston  (Dit  Texte 
primitif  des  Psaumes,  1873) ;  Dyserinck,  in  the  '  scholia '  to  his 
Dutch  translation  of  the  Psalms,  Theol.  Tijdschr.,  1878,  pp. 
279^;  [H.  Gratz,  1882-83],  an(l  Bickell  {Cainiina  VT  me  trice, 
etc.,  Innsbruck,  1882),  whose  critical  services  are  not  to  be 
judged  merely  by  the  measure  of  assent  which  his  metrical 
theories  may  command  [cp  Poetical  Literature,  end].  In 
English  we  have  among  others,  the  useful  work  of  Perowne 
((7),  1890),  that  of  Lowe  and  Jennings  ((2),  1884-5),  and  the  valuable 
translation  of  Cheyne  (1884,  and  with  comm.,  1888). 

The  mass  of  literature  on  the  Psalms  is  so  enormous  that  no 
full  list  even  of  recent  commentaries  can  be  here  attempted, 
much  less  an  enumeration  of  treatises  on  individual  psalms  and 
special  critical  questions.  For  the  latter  Kuenen's  Onderzoek, 
vol.  3,  is,  up  to  its  date  (1865),  the  most  complete,  and  the  new 
edition  now  in  preparation  will  doubtless  prove  the  standard 
work  of  reference.  [The  new  edition  was  interrupted  by  the 
author's  lamented  death  ;  Part  3(1),  edited  by  Matthes,  closes 
with  Proverbs,  but  does  not  include  Psalms.]  As  regards  the 
dates  and  historical  interpretation  of  the  psalms,  all  older  dis- 
cussions, even  those  of  Ewald,  are  in  great  measure  antiquated 
by  recent  progress  in  Pentateuch  criticism  and  the  history  of  the 
canon,  and  an  entirely  fresh  treatment  of  the  Psalter  by  a  sober 
critical  commentator  is  urgently  needed.  "W.  R.  S. 

iii.  Translations  ivith  or  without  notes ;  Ch.  Bruston,  1865; 
W.  Kay,  (y),  1874;  E.  Reuss,  1875  (French),  1893  (German); 
Dyserinck,  1877  (Dutch);  De  Witt,  1894  (New  York),  and  (new 
translation)  1891;  E.  Kautzsch,  1893;  G.  Bickell,  Die  Dichtungen 
der  Hebraer  (3,  der  Psalter),  1883,  from  a  revised  and  metrically 
arranged  text.  [Fr.  W.  Schultz,  in  KG  A',  1888;  edited  by  H. 
Kessler,  1899;  Fr.  Baethgen,  1892;  <2),  1897;  Kirkpatrick  (in 
Cambr.  Bible),  vol.  1.,  T891 ;  vol.  ii.,  1895  ;  vol.  iii.,  1901 ;  B.  Duhm, 
1899.  S.  Minocchi  (Italian),  1895;  E.  G.  King,  pt.  L,  1898;  J. 
Wellhausen,  ET  by  Furness,  J.  Taylor,  and  Paterson,  in  SBOT, 
1898  ;  S.  R.  Driver,  The  Parallel  Psalter,  being  the  P?ayerbook 
Version  of  the  Psalms  and  a  Neiv  Version  .  .  .  ivith  an  Intro- 
duction and  Glossaries  (1898). 

iv.  A  rtictes  and  monographs. — (See  the  introductions  of  Driver, 
Konig,  Cornill,  Baudissin,  and  the  OT  Theologies  of  Schultz, 
Smend,  etc.)  Delitzsch,  Symbolae  ad  psalmos  illusirandos 
isagogicae  (1846);  Ehrt,  Abfassungszeit  u.  Abschluss  des 
Psalters  zur  Priifttng  der  Prage  nach  Makkabdeipsalmen, 
1869;  J.  Miihlmann,  Zur  Frage  der  makkab.  Psalmen,  1891  ; 
H.  Graetz,  'Die  Tempelpsalmen,'  MGWJ  27  [1878]  217^; 
Buchler,  'Zur  Gesch.  der  Tempelmusik  u.  der  Tempelpsalmen,' 
ZA  TW  19  [1899]  <#>ff.  ;  Lagarde,  Orientalia,  2  [1880]  13-27  ; 
Baethgen's  articles  on  the  old  versions,  JPT  for  1882,  and  on 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  ZA  TW  for  1 885,  1 886,  1 887  (see  §§  46, 
48);  F.  Giesebrecht,  '  Ueber  die  Abfassungszeit  der  Psalters,' 
ZATW1  [1881]  276-332  (see  col.  3928,  n.  2);  M.  Kopfstein,  Die 
Asaphpsalmen  untersuckt  (1881) ;  John  Forbes,  Studies  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  1888;  Kessler,  Die  asaphitische  Psalmcngruppe 
untersucht,  1889  (as  to  Maccabsean  pss.);  T.  K.  Abbott,  'The 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  Pss.  9  and  10,'  etc.,  Hermathena, 
1889;  'Critical  notes,'  ibid.,  1891,  pp.  65 \ff.  (see  12  6  40  8  59  10/, 
etc.);  C.  G.  Montefiore,  'The  Mystic  Passages  in  the  Psalms,' 
JQR,  Jan.  1889,  pp.  143^;  R*  Smend,  '  Ueb.  das  Ich  der 
Psalmen,'  ZATW  8  [1888]  49-M7!  G.  Beer,  F.  Coblenz,  H. 
de  la  Roy,  D.  Leimdorfer,  referred  to  above  (§  6) ;  Ad.  Neu- 
bauer,  'The  Authorship  and  the  Titles  of  the  Psalms,'  etc., 
Studio.  Biblica,  )i  [1890]  1-58;  W.  Campe,  Das  Verhdllniss 
Jcremiaszu  den  Psalmen,  1891  ;  WRS,  ' The  Psalter,'  OTJCP), 
1892,  pp.  188-225  ;  Isid.  Loeb,  La  Litterature  des pauvres  dans 
la  Bible  (1892);  J.  Koberle,  Die  Tempelsdnger  im  AT, 
1899;  J.  K.  Zenner,  Die  C/wrgesdnge  im  B.  der  Psalmen,  1896  ; 
Che.  OPs.  (189O;  'The  Book  of  Psalms,  its  origin,  and  its 
relation  to  Zoroastrianism,'  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  Alex. 
Kohut,  1897,  pp.  111-119;  Aids  to  the  Devout  Study  of  Criticism, 
1892  ;  The  Christian  Use  of  the  Psalms,  1899  ;  W.  T.  Davison, 
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The  Praises  of fsrael(i89T,;  P),i897);  Budde,  TLZ,  1896,  cols. 
561./  (review  of  Wellhausen's  Psalms);  B.  Jacob,  '  Beitrage  zu 
einer  Kmleitune;  in  die  Psalmen,'  ZA  TtV  16[i8o6]  t^g-tsi  ^y 
291  ;  1,  l1SQ7I4w.R0  263-279;  18  [1898]  99-120;  J.  Halevv,  R  EJ 
•J'J  v.  ( I's.  9);  ,y,.  19  1  (Ps.  US) ;  Rev.  Sen,.,  1893,  etc.  (Ps.  22  etc.); 
W.  Staerk,  'Zur  Kritik  der  Psalmeniiberschriften,'  ZATli' 13 
[1892 1 01-151;  W.  Riedel,  'Zur  Redaktion  des  Psalters,'  ZATW 
19  [  1 899 1  r69^ ;  A.  M  erx, '  Ps.  9  u.  10  und  anderes  Makkabaische, ' 
h\st*<  hrift  lu  Ehrcn  von  Daniel  Chivolson,  1899,  pp.  198^  ; 
B.  Static,  '  Die  messianische  HofTnung  im  Psalter,'  ZTK,  1892, 
pi'-  ^6  1-413  (reprinted  in  Akad.  Reden  «.  Abhandlungen);  A. 
KalilTs,  -jt;  und  lay  in  den  Psalmen,  1892  ;  W.  Sanday,  '  On  the 
date  of  the  Psalter,'  Oracles  0/ God,  1891,  pp.  129^;  cp  Inspira- 
tion, ^off.  (sec  §  21) ;  G.  B.  Gray,  JQR,  July  1895,  pp.  658^ 
on  the  royal  psalms  (see  §  24) ;  Wellhausen,  '  Bemerkungen  zu 
den  Psalmen,'  Skizzen  6  (1899)  163-187 ;  J.  D.  Bruce,  '  The 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  commonly  known  as 
the  Paris  Psalter'  (1894;  see  §  46);  G.  Wildeboer,  in  Fast- 
bundelaan  M.  J.  de  Goeje  [1891],  45-56  (on  16  1-4)  ;  Nestle,  JBL 
10  [i89t]  151/  (6831  [30]);  Exp.T.  8287  (126);  ZATIV 
19  182  (103  5);  20r67/  (Hab.  3  19  in  relation  to  the  Psalter); 
Nestle  and  Wildeboer,  Hid.,  16 323  17  i8o(17  12)  ;  Che.  ZA  TW 
19  [1899I  156  (682831);  Expos.  9  5th  s.  [1899]  252-263  (on  text 
of  the  psalms;  also  specially  on  39);  3  6th  s.  [1901]  115-117 
(-lliii  IO923);  Exp.T.  82^6336  (126);  9519/  (568);  10  141/ 
(452  [3]);  Schwally,  ZA  TW  11  [1891]  258^  (Ps.l29  353i6 
etc.);  Bu.  Exp.T.  8  [1897]  202^  (10 1) ;  12  (1901I  285^". 
(Ps.  14  and  53);  Van  Gilse,  Th.T  30  96^  (Ps.  84)  ;  W.  Diehl, 
Ps.  47,'  (dissertation)  1893;  Peters,  JBL  11  [1892J  49-52 
(6812-15;  H827);  W.  E.  Barnes,  Expos.,  1898,  pp.  303  J7: 
(137);  D.  A.  Walker,  JBL  17  [1898J  204/  (121  1);  G.  A. 
Barton,  Amer.  Journ.  Theol.  3  [1899J  740^  (date  of  Ps.  44)  ; 
J.  Derenbourg,  ZATIV  1  [1881]  332/  (16 1-4);  REJ  6 161 
(84);  J.  Doller,  Theol.  Quartalschrift,  22  [1900]  174^  (22); 
Rosenthal,  '  Sonderbare  Psalmenakrosticha,'  ZATIV  16  [1896] 
4o(9-10);  B.Jacob,  ZATIVYJ  [1897]  93-96(127);  W.S.Pratt, 
JBL  19  [1900)  189  jr.  (45,  very  elaborate,  see  §  33) ;  W. 
Rothstein,  '  Ps.  78,'  Theol.  St.  Kr.  1901,  Heft  1  ;  see  also 
German  ed.  of  Dr.  Introd.  (on  Psalms);  Couard,  'Problem  der 
Theodicee  in  der  Ps.  87  39a  78,'  Theol.  St.  Kr.  1901,  pp.  \off. 
w.  R.  s.,  §§  1  [2]  7-14  [16]  48  49  i.  ii. ; 
T.K.C.,  §§  3  5/  15  17-47  49  iii- 
PSALTERY  (hz:  ^3,  iCh.165;  IIL'T  ^33.  Ps. 
83  2  ;  |'in)OB,  i'ln.JDp,  Dan.  3  5  7  10  15).    See  Music,  §  iff. 

PTOLEMAIS  (tttoAemaic  :  1  Mace.  5  15  22  55  lOi 
3956^;  60  1132224  I24548  13 12  2  Mace.  1324/  Acts 
21 7),  or  Accho,  RV  Acco  (121? ;  in  Judg.  I31  akxoo 
[BAL]).      For  Josh.  19  30  see  below,  §  5. 

There  seem   to  have  been  two  forms  of  the  native 

name,  for  each  of  them  appears  through  several  languages. 

The  Heb.  't3V  is  confirmed  by  the  Assyr.  Ak-ku-u  (see  below, 

§  6),  and  is  reproduced  in  the  Talmud,  I3y  (Neubauer,  Geog.  du 

Talm.    231),   and   even    on    crusading    coins    as 

1.  Name.   Accon  (De  Saulcy,   Num.  de  la    Terre  Sainte, 

153).1     But   the  earliest   extant   inscriptions,  the 

Egyptian  (below,    §  4),  give   'A-ka  and   '-ka  ;2  the  Phcen.  (on 

coins  of  Alexander  the  Great,  §  7)  was  joy  and  -]tj  ;  the  Greek 

was  'Akyj  (so  Diod.  Polyb.  Menander  [in  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  14  2  where, 

however,  Niese  reads  "Apxi)],  Strabo,  xvi.  225,  and  Josephus  in 

Ant.  viii.  2  3,  etc.  ;  see  §  7) :   the  Latin  Ace  or  Acce  (Pliny,  HN 

5  17),  and  the  Arabic  down  to  the  present  day  'Akka,  or  'Akka. 

The  difference  may  have  been  originally  only  one  of  inflection. 

From  the  form  'Akka  the  Crusaders  produced  Acre, 

one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  vulgar  addition  of  r 

to  a  terminal  a  (cp  vulgar  English  Indian).      The  fuller 

modern  name  St.    Jean  d'Acre  was   properly  the  title 

of  the  establishment  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,   but 

was  carelessly  extended  to  the  whole  town.      On   the 

origin  of  the  name  Ptolemais  see  below,  §  7. 

At  the   N.    end  of  the  sandy  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 

'Akka,  there  rises  a  short  rocky  promontory,  on  which 

2   Site  and      lies   the   modern  city-     The   site   is 

neighbourhood.  favourab'e  uf°rf  ,^tifi?atio"- ,   °n  two 
0  sides  and  a  half  (W. ,  S. ,  and  J  E. )  is  the 

sea  :  round  the  other  side  and  a  half  (N.  andj  E.)  the 
disposition  of  the  rock  has  rendered  easy  the  con- 
struction from  sea  to  sea  of  the  present  lines  of  wall 
and  ditch.  From  the  S.  end  of  the  promontory  a  few 
ruins  of  crusading  times  (PEFAf  1 160)  running  E. 
into  the  sea  represent  an  ancient  mole  ;  the  remains  of 
another  lie  under  the  sea  S.  from  the  SE.  corner  of  the 
present  city.  The  anchorage  is  good.  To  the  N.  the 
coast  extends  for  some  distance  unbroken  ;  the  nearest 

1  Cp    Church  of  St.   Nicholas   Aeons  in   Lombard    Street 
(Wilson,  in  Smith's  DBfit  122a). 
*  Wi.  (KB  5)  transliterates  Akka. 
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coast  town  is  ez-ZIb  (Achzib)  some  9  m.  away.  Inland 
the  maritime  plain  extends  nearly  4  m.t  opposite  the 
city,  to  the  foothills  of  Galilee  and  farther  S.  bulges  to 
a  greater  breadth  towards  the  entrance  to  Esdraelon. 
That  the  plain  holds  much  water,  is  proved  by  the  Nahr 
Na'man,  the  ancient  Belus,  which,  rising  in  a  marsh 
(probably  the  Cendevia  of  Pliny  [3626])  at  the  foot  of 
Tell  Kurdaneh,  becomes  in  its  short  course  of  5  m.  or 
so  a  considerable  body  of  water.  It  reaches  the  sea  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  S.  from  the  city.  The  sandy 
mouth  of  the  Belus  was  famed  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass  (cp  Glass),  and  of  purple  dye  (cp  Purple)  from 
the  shells  of  the  murex  once  gathered  there  in  great 
quantities  and  still  to  be  found.  '  I  have  succeeded  in 
extracting  the  dye  from  some  of  these  I  have  collected 
here'  (Laurence  Oliphant,  HaifaW,  1887,  p.  103). 
There  are  rich  gardens  and  groves  between  the  river 
and  the  town.  Indeed  the  whole  plain  and  the  foothills 
beyond  it  are  very  fertile. 

All  these  various  opportunities  and  endowments  of  the  town 
are  represented  on  its  ancient  coinage.  On  a  coin  of  Trajan 
(De  Saulcy,  159),  Ptolemais  is  represented  as  a  woman  with  a 
turreted  crown,  seated  on  a  rock,  in  her  right  hand  some  ears  of 
corn,  at  her  feet  a  river.  On  other  pieces  the  cornucopia  and 
ears  of  corn  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  an  olive  tree  is  given  ; 
whilst  the  command  of  the  sea  is  symbolised  by  Neptune  or  a 
dolphin  or  a  rudder  {Ib.  153-169  and  PI.  viii.  ;  see  also  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  I  'et.  iii.  305  ;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  676). 

Within  a  radius  of  7  m.  from  'Akka  there  are  some 
villages  and  ancient  Tells — more  of  course  on  the  foot- 
hills than  on  the  plain.  There  is  not,  however,  and 
never  has  been  a  city  large  enough  to  hold  'Akka  as 
its  port.  Nothing  dominates  the  town.  The  nearest 
mound,  Tell  el-Fokhkhar  (96  ft.  above  sea  level)  is  over 
\  m.  from  the  present  fortifications  ;  but  probably  the 
ancient  city  extended  nearly  to  this  Tell.  Guerin 
[GaliUe,  1 502-525)  found  remains  up  to  nearly  800 
metres  E. ,  and  about  the  same  distance  N.  of  the 
present  walls.  The  next  mound,  Tell  et-Tantur  (260 
ft.  high),  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  distant. 

The  strength  and  isolated  character  of  the  position, 
its  standing  on  the  coast  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 

3.  Importance.  great,.  plain  of,  Esfdraslon.   <he  com; 

r  parative  security  of  the  harbour,   and 

the  fertility  of  the  neighbourhood  form  for  the  town  an 
assurance  of  fame.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in 
and  around  'Akka,  as  much  history  has  been  transacted 
as  upon  any  site  in  Palestine,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  two  or  three.  Pietschmann  (Gesch.  der 
Phonizier,  29/.  79/)  regards  'Akka's  political  in- 
feriority to  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  ancient  history  as  due  to 
the  absence  from  its  '  Hinterland '  of  those  enormous 
mountain  ranges  which  so  fully  protect  them.  He  is 
wrong,  however,  in  supposing  (p.  80)  that  'Akka  was 
more  shut  off  than  her  sister  cities  from  the  great  lines 
of  traffic  across  Syria.  All  commerce  between  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia  which  followed  the  Phoenician  coast 
must  have  visited  them  alike,  whilst  she  lay  nearer  than 
the  rest  to  the  other  line  which  bent  inland  to  Damascus. 
Indeed  'Akka,  not  Tyre  or  Sidon,  is  the  natural  port 
not  only  for  Galilee  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  but 
also  for  Damascus,  Hauran,  and  Gilead,  the  roads  from 
which  reach  it  without  having  to  cross  either  of  the 
Lebanons.  Not  'a  small  piece  of  the  world'  (as 
Pietschmann  says)  but  all  Galilee,  Esdraelon,  and  the 
country  E.  of  Jordan  found  their  clearest  outlet  through 
'Akka.  At  the  present  day  during  harvest  some  thousands 
of  camels  enter  it  daily  with  the  grain  of  Hauran  ; :  and 
its  bazaars  contain  a  greater  motley  of  people  than 
those  of  any  other  coast  towns.  Hauran  peasants,  and 
Druses  from  Jebel  ed-Druz,  Damascus  merchants,  the 
fellahln  of  W.  Palestine  and  Gilead,  merchants  from 
Nablus— and  all  this  in  spite  of  the  recent  rivalry  of 
Haifa  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Gulf.  The  commercial 
activity  of  'Akka  cannot  have  been  less  in  ancient  times. 
It  is  true  that  in  OT  and  NT  the  city  is  mentioned 
only  twice,  possibly  thrice:  as  Acco  in  Judg.  1 31  (cp 
1  According  to  Schumacher  4000-5000  daily. 
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Josh.  I930  (5  [below,  §  5]),  and  as  Ptolemais  in  Acts21 7  ; 
but  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Assyria, 
the  Books  of  Maccabees,  Josephus,  and  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  supply  us  with  material  for  a  larger  estimate 
of  its  ancient  importance. 

'Akka  first  comes  into  the  light  of  history  during  the 

Egyptian   occupations   of   Syria   in   the   fifteenth   and 

Eartv      fo'lowing  centuries  B.C.      In  the  lists  of 

p"       t,J      the    Svrian    conquests   of  Thotmes    III. 

™UHoT»r     ^S°3ff-),  No.  47  is  read  by  W.  M.  Muller 
reunions.    ^  u   £ur   ig^  as  ,Aka  .  faut  FHnders 

Petrie  (Hist,  of  Eg.  232;  cp  Palestine,  §  15)  reads 
A'aag  (=Ajjah),  and  neither  Tyre  nor  Sidon  is  given 
in  the  lists.  In  any  case  all  three  cities  must  have 
passed  at  this  time,  or  previously,  into  Egyptian  hands, 
for  in  his  last  campaign  Thotmes  is  said  to  have  taken 
Arkatu  ( =  Arka)  to  the  N.  of  them  all ;  he  is  said  else- 
where to  have  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  the  '  harbour 
towns  '  (Pietschmann,  255),  and  in  the  following  century 
'Akka  is  represented  as  (apparently  long  since)  an 
Egyptian  fief.  In  the  Amarna  despatches,  one  of  the 
letters  is  from  Zitaadna  of  Akku  protesting  his  fidelity 
to  Egypt  (Fl.  Petrie,  Hist.  Eg.  2277,  no.  xliv.,  Wi.  KB 
5 158 160)  a  second  is  from  the  same  announcing  a 
revolt  (Petrie,  xlvi..  Wi.  159)  ;  whilst  a  third  addressed 
to  Amenhotep  IV.  (1383-1365)  from  the  king  of 
Karduniyas  complains  that  Zitaadna  has  murdered  the 
king's  ambassadors  and  appropriated  the  gifts  they 
were  carrying  to  Egypt  (Petrie,  xlviii.,  Wi.  n).  This  last 
shows  the  position  of  'Akka  in  the  line  of  traffic  between 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  A  list  of  Sety  I.  in  Abydos 
gives  '-ka  which  Muller  (op.  cit.  191)  identifies  with 
'Akka  :  in  any  case  'Akka  fell  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia 
as  far  as  the  Xahr  el-Kelb  under  Sety's  successor 
Rameses  II.      It  is  not  mentioned  under  Rameses  III. 

'Akka  lay  within  the  land  assigned  by  biblical  writers 
to  Asher.  The  MT  of  Josh.  19  24-31,  which  defines  the 
K  T  fiT  nmits  °f  Asher,  does  not  contain  its  name, 
but  for  the  first  word  of  v.  30,  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  it,  <§B  reads  kpxufi,  which  suggests 
the  emendation  of  the  Hebrew  nDJl  to  n3y  or  i3y  (hkkoi 
is  the  reading  of  a  number  of  cursives  in  H  and  P).  In 
Judg.  I31  (J)  it  is  stated  that  Asher  did  not  dispossess 
the  inhabitants  of 'Akka.  There  is  no  allusion  to  'Akka 
either  in  the  account  of  transactions  between  Phoenicia 
and  Judah  or  Israel,  or  in  any  diatribe  of  the  prophets 
on  the  Phoenician  cities.  Its  absence  from  the  former 
is  not  altogether  explicable.  'Akka  was  of  no  use  in 
the  trading  between  Solomon  and  Hiram — Tyre  was 
nearer  the  cedars  and  Joppa  the  port  for  Jerusalem  ; 
whilst  between  Phoenicia  and  N.  Israel,  if  all  commerce 
was  not  by  land,  Dor  and  the  harbour  of  'Athlit  would 
be  more  convenient  for  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the 
Israelite  dynasty  most  closely  connected  with  Phoenicia. 
Yet  Dor  and  the  ancient  representative  of  'Athlit  and 
'Akka  are  alike  unnoticed  by  the  Books  of  Kings  ;  as 
striking  a  proof  as  we  have  of  the  fragmentary  character 
of  those  historical  records.  'Akka  would  have  been  the 
natural  port  for  the  Galilean  fugitive,  Jonah,  to  have 
been  brought  to  in  that  prophetic  narrative.1  That 
Joppa  has  been  chosen  instead  is  another  indication 
of  the  late  and  Jewish  origin  of  the  Book.  The  absence 
of  'Akka  from  the  prophetic  passages  on  Phoenicia  is 
due,  no  doubt,  to  'Akka's  political  inferiority  to  Tyre  and 
Sidon — a  fact  amply  proved  by  the  Assyrian  monuments.3 

'Akka  is  not  mentioned  among  the  states  which 
_     ,.        Assyria  encountered  in  the  fight  at  Karkar 

6.  Un  tne     |nejt|,el.  are  Sidon  and  Tyre)  nor  does  it 


Assyrian 
monuments. 


occur  among  the  Phoenician  towns  paying 
'  tribute    about    840  to  Shalmaneser    II. , 
or  about   804  to   Adad-nirari.      Shalmaneser  IV.   and 

1  [Does  not  this  add  fresh  plausibility  to  the  view  of  Jonah  as 
traditionally  a  prophet  of  the  Negeb  given  in  Prophet,  §  44?— 
T.  K.  c] 

2  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Reland's  suggestion  that 
in  Mic.  1 10  133  stands  for  131/3  has  found  favour  with  many 
scholars.     But  see  We.  Kl.  Proph.  I.e. 
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Sargon  held  all  Phoenicia  subject,  but  still  'Akka  is 
not  mentioned  ;  and  its  first  appearance  in  the  Assyrian 
annals  is  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Luli  of  Sidon,  whom 
Sennacherib  overthrew  (1  Raw].  3742).  It  is  noticed 
in  Esarhaddon's  annals,  and  the  first  Assyrian  mention 
of  it,  apart  from  Tyre,  is  after  the  subjection  of  the 
latter  by  Asur-bani-pal,  when  he  reports  that  he 
punished  Usu  and  'Akku  at  the  time  (640)  that  he 
fought  against  the  Arabians.  AH  this  makes  it  clear 
that  till  Tyre  fell  'Akka  was  but  one  of  her  subordinate 
towns,  and  explains  the  silence  of  the  prophets.  On 
this  Assyrian  evidence  see  Schrader,  KA  T,  173  288  291, 
ET  1  161  28r  284  ;  and  Del.  Par.  284. 

'Akka  is  not  much  in  evidence  during  the  Persian 
empire  ;  but  it  is  now  that  we  have  the  first  clear  instance 
7  In  Greek  °f  'tS  m'"tary  importance  as  a  place  of 
times  •  muster  f°r  large  armies,  which  dis- 
Ftolemais  4'nffu'shed  it  during  the  Greek  and 
Roman  period,  for  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  (154i)  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  gathered  his  troops 
there  for  his  invasion  of  Egypt  (cp  Strabo,  xvi.  225). 
There  are  extant  a  very  large  number  of  coins  of 
Alexander  the  Great  struck  at  N3y  or  yj  as  it  is  called 
in  Phcen.  letters  on  some  of  them.1  As  Schiirer  says, 
they  prove  the  importance  of  the  place  from  Alexander's 
time  onwards ;  yet  the  fact  that  Heracles  not  only 
appears  in  Greek  coins  of  'Aktj,  as  the  town  is  now 
called,  but  is  associated  by  a  Greek  legend2  with  the 
origin  of  the  town,  proves  that  'Akka's  subordination 
to,  and  close  connection  with,  Tyre  lasted  into  Greek 
times.  The  town  was  obviously  subject  to  Tyre 
religiously  as  well  as  politically.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  'Akka  was  at  first  under  Antigonus,  then 
under  Ptolemy  Lagi,  who  destroyed  it  in  312  when 
Antigonus  forced  him  to  retire  (Diod.  Sic.  I993). 

During  the  next  century  we  have  no  particular  data 
for  the  history  of  'Akka,  and  are  therefore  unable  to 
decide  with  certainty  when  it  received  the  official  name 
of  Ptolemais  (IlroXe/mfr).  This  can  hardly  have  been 
during  its  brief  occupation  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  (against 
Pietschmann,  Gesch.  der  Phon.  76),  but  may  have 
been  due  to  Ptolemy  II.  whose  conquest  of  Phoenicia 
was  more  permanent  (see  Schiirer' s  note,  op.  cit.  92  ; 
he  quotes  in  evidence  the  Pseudo-Aristeas).  In  any 
case  the  name  appears  to  have  displaced  that  of  'Aktj 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
In  describing  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  Antiochus 
the  Great  in  219,  Polybius  (5 61/.)  implies  that  it  was 
then  called  Ptolemais  ;  yet  a  more  conclusive  proof 
that  the  name  had  been  bestowed  long  before  this  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Seleucids  did  not  attempt  to 
alter  it,  but  suffered  this  record  of  their  enemies'  previous 
possession  and  patronage  of  the  town  to  remain  on 
its  coins,  alongside  that  of  their  own. 

The  inhabitants  obtained  the  envied  right  to  call  themselves 
'AcTioYei? — ol  ev  XlTo\e^aiSi ;  and  received  equal  privileges 
with  their  old  superiors  of  Tyre ;  the  titles  on  some  of  the 
Seleucid  coins  are  lepa  acn/Aos  and  lepa  avTovopos  (Eckhel,  op. 
cit.  iii.  lo<,f.  ;  De  Saulcy,  op.  cit.  x^ff.  ',  Gardner,  Catat.  of 
Gk.  Coins  in  Brit.  M-us. :  Seleucid  Kings,  41). 

We  now  reach  the  detailed  history  of  Ptolemais 
furnished  by  Greek  historians  but  especially  by  the 
Books  of  Maccabees  and  Josephus,  a  history  which 
describes  the  naturally  increasing  importance  of  a  town, 
so  favourably  situated  for  the  enterprises  first  of  its 
Greek  and  then  of  its  Roman  masters.  For  Egypt,  for 
Asia  Minor,  for  the  Greek  Isles  and  mainland,  and  for 
Italy  its  harbour  was  (even  after  the  building  of  Cassarea 
by  Herod)  the  most  convenient  on  the  Syrian  coast ; 
and  its  history  till  the  end  of  the  NT  period  is  that  of 
the  arrivals  of  great   men  from   those  shores,    of  the 

'  They  run  from  the  year  5  to  the  year  46  of  the  Alexandrian 
era—  i.e.,  they  were  struck  with  Alexander's  name  long  after 
his  death.     See  Schiirer,  Hist.  ii.  1  91,  n.  143. 

2  The  name  'Akij  was  derived  from  the  supposed  healing 
(a/reofu")  of  Heracles,  through  a  plant  discovered  on  the  site, 
after  he  was  poisoned  by  the  Lernsean  Hydra.  See  Steph. 
Byzant.  Ilepl  ndAeair,  s.v.  Aktj. 
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muster  of  large  armies,  of  the  winter  camps  of  the 
invaders  of  the  Syrian  Hinterland,  and  of  bitter  conflicts 
between  Greeks  and  Jews. 

In  164-3  Ptolemais  participated  in  the  general 
hostility  of  the  Syrian  Greeks  against  the  Jews  (1  Mace. 
515).  Simon  the  Maccabee  routed  the  Greeks  up  to 
its  gates  {ib.  22;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8  1  2  6).  In  153 
Alexander  Balas  took  it  from  his  rival  Demetrius 
(1  Mac.  10i;  Ant.  xiii.2i). 

While  it  was  in  Alexander's  hands  Demetrius  cleverly 
bribed  the  Jews  by  assigning  it  and  its  lands  to  the  Jews 
'  for  the  expenses  that  befit  the  Sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  ' 
(1  Mace.  IO39).  When  Alexander  defeated  Demetrius 
he  married  Ptolemy's  daughter  at  Ptolemais  in  151- 
150,  and  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  met  the  two  kings 
there  and  was  greatly  honoured  by  them  (ib.  48-66; 
A  fit.  xiii.  4 1 69).  It  was  at  Ptolemais  also  that 
Jonathan  in  143  by  treachery  fell  into  Trypho's  hands 
(1  Mace.  1245  f.  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  62  B/ i.  2i). 

In  104  Alexander  Jannaeus  besieged  Ptolemais  (Ant. 
xiii.  122),  but  raised  the  siege  out  of  fear  of  Ptolemy 
Lathurus  {ib.  3),  who  in  turn  besieged  {ib.  4)  and  took 
the  town  (ib.  6) ;  which,  however,  soon  after  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Queen  Cleopatra  of  Egypt,  his  mother 
(Ant.  xiii.  13i2).  Soon  after  70  it  was  taken  by 
Tigranes  of  Armenia  (ib.  I64),  and  relinquished  by  him 
under  fear  of  the  Romans.  The  Ptolemaitans  received 
Pacorus  of  Parthia  (BJ  i.  13  1). 

Herod   landed  at    Ptolemais  from  Italy  (BJ  i.  153  ; 

Ant.  xiv.  15i),  came  there  from  Antioch  (Ant.  xiv.  15"), 

TT  A  fh  entertained  Caesar  there  (Ant.  xv.  67,  cp 
8.  unaer  tine  B/ {  2Q^  and  endowed  the  town  with 

Komana.  gymnasja  ^BJ  i.2ln).  The  town  had 
an  era  dating  from  Coesar's  visit,  47  B.C.  (for  this 
see  Eckhel,  op.  cit.  iii.  425  ;  De  Saulcy,  op.  cit.  154^). 
'Akka  had  now  to  suffer  the  rivalry  of  Caesarea  ;  but 
however  fine  might  be  the  harbour  which  Herod  built 
there,  and  however  suitable  for  official  traffic  between 
Jerusalem  and  Italy,  Cassarea  could  not  compete  with 
Ptolemais  for  the  commerce  with  Damascus  and 
eastern  Palestine.  This  too  was  the  period  of  Galilee's 
greatest  prosperity,  and  Ptolemais  was  the  port  of 
Galilee.  It  does  not  appear  by  name  in  the  Gospels  ; 
but  lying  only  some  14  m.  from  Nazareth  and  in 
constant  communication  with  the  towns  on  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  it  must  have  helped  to  supply  the  Jews  with 
that  knowledge  of  Gentile  ways  which  appears  in  all  the 
evangelists,  and  Jesus  with  '  the  vision  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world.' 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  Ptolemais  dates  from  its 
establishment  as  a  colonia  by  Claudius  (Pliny,  HN  v.  17;  colonia 
Ciaitdii  C&sarii  quee  quondam  Ace;  for  the  coins  with  col. 
/VtV.see, as  cited  above,  Eckhel  and  De  Saulcy)  without,jhowever, 
the  rights  of  a  colony  (seeSchurer's  quotation,  94  n.  161,  from  the 
Digest).  To  this  point  belongs  the  visit  of  Paul  coasting  from 
Tyre  to  Cassarea,  the  more  natural  port  for  his  goal  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  21  7). 

1  Mace.  10 39  mentions  a  certain  territory  as  'apper- 
taining to'  Ptolemais  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  it 

9  The  territory  is  Possible  from  data  supplied  by 
„*  tm.  i  ™  ■  Josephus  to  define  the  extent  of  this 
of  Ftolemais.      ,    ■       iU     c    A   ,-,,   ■  ... 

during   the  first    Christian    century. 

How  far  N.  it  extended  is  uncertain.  On  the  E.  it  was 
bounded  by  Galilee  (BJ  iii.  3 1  ;  '  Ptolemais  the 
neighbour  of  Galilee'),  the  border  of  which  lay  60 
stadia  from  Ptolemais  (id,  ii.  IO2),  i.e.,  along  the  base 
of  the  foothills. 

BJ  ii.  18  g  says  that  Cestius  advanced  from  Ptolemais  eirX 
TroAif  Kaprepav  tjJs  TaXiKalas  ZajSouAwi'  ij  KoAeiTat  avSptov. 
Schlatter  (ZurTopog.  u.  Gesch.  Paldst.^$,n.  1) — sonlsoNiese — 
proposes  to  read  Xafiov\mv,  i.e.,  the  modern  Kabul,  on  the  plain 
just  off  the  foothills,  andsomenine  miles  SE.  from  Ptolemais,  which 
Josephus  elsewhere  mentions  as  a  border  town  of  Galilee  (Vit. 
43-45).  Schlatter  proposes  to  delete  avSpdv  as  a  dittography  for 
a  subsequent  avSptov  ;  but  tj  KaXelrat  avSpiov  seems  rather  to  be 
the  gloss  of  some  scribe  who  confused  XafiovKtav  with  another 
town  of  Galilee  on  this  Ptolemaitan  border,  viz.,  ra.0a.po.  or 
Te^apa.  (as  if  from  D*"TDj  =av8piov)  to  which  Vespasian  advanced 
from  Ptolemais  (BJ  iii.  7  1  ;  for  ra.5a.pa  read  Tafiapa. ',  cp  Vit.  15 
where  TaSapeis  should  be  PajSapeis,  and  25).     There  is   little 
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doubt  that  it  is  the  modern  Kh.  Kabra,  due  E.  from  Ptolemais 
on  a  direct  road  from  ..he  latter  into  Galilee—the  present  Wady 
esh-Shaghur.  Farther  S.  the  territory  of  Ptolemais  appears  to 
have  run  more  inland  upon  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Josephus 
Vit.  24  cp  BJ  ii.  18  1,  in.  3  1)  gives  two  towns  on  the  border, 
Geba  and  Besara,  Neither  has  been  satisfactorily  identified, 
with  a  modern  site  ; l  but  Josephus's  description  of  the  former  as 
on  the  great  plain  and  on  Carmel  and  60  stadia  from  Simonias 
(mod.  Semuniyeh)  implies  a  position  well  inland  on  the  NE. 
slopes  of  Carmel.'2  This  would  agree  with  the  probability  that 
Carmel  itself,  which  was  always  in  Phcenician  or  Greek  hands, 
lay  within  the  territory  of  Ptolemais;  and  indeed  Josephus 
affirms  that  the  maritime  districts  of  Judsea.  extended  to 
Ptolemais  (BJ  iii.  3  5). 

In  the  war  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans 
Ptolemais  formed  the  main  base  of  the  Romans  so  long 
_.  -,.  ..as  the  war  was  waged  in  Galilee.  Varus 
lO.ineUVll^  ii.  5  1  ;  Ant  xvii.  10  9),  Vitellius 
War*  (Ant.  xviii.  53),  Petronius  (BJ  ii.  IO3/:; 
Ant.  xviii.  82)  and  Cestius  (BJ  ii.  I89)  all  mustered  or 
wintered  their  troops  at  Ptolemais,  and  it  was  a  constant 
port  for  Italy  (Ant.  xviii.  63).  Placidus  and  Josephus 
faced  each  other  in  front  of  it  (Jos.  Vit.  43).  Ptolemais 
was  also  Vespasian's  base  (BJ  iii.  24;  61  f.  ;  9i), 
and  Titus  from  Egypt  joined  him  there  (42).  There  is 
a  description  of  the  town  at  this  time  in  BJ  ii.  10  2. 

In  Christian  times  Ptolemais  became  a  bishopric  and  its 
bishops  were  present  at  the  councils  of  Cassarea  (198),  Nice 
(325),  Constantinople  (381),  Chalcedon  (451),  and  Jerusalem 
(536).  In  638  Ptolemais  was  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  under 
whom  its  political,  but  not  its  commercial,  importance  dwindled. 
In  1103  it  was  captured  by  Baldwin  I.  and  in  1187  it  surrendered 
to  Saladin.  In  1189  Guy  de  Lusignan  began  the  long  and  doubt- 
ful siege,  which  Saladin  attempted  to  raise.  He  was  defeated 
and  the  town  taken  (in  1191)  and  further  fortified.  St.  Louis 
increased  the  fortifications  in  1252  ;  but  in  1291  the  town  finally 
fell  to  the  Saracens  (under  Sultan  Melek  el-Akraf)  and  was 
ruined.  Marino  Sanuto  (1322)  gives  a  plan  of  the  city  as  it  was 
under  the  Christians  (Liber  Secretorum  Fidelittm  Cruris  in 
Orientalis  Historia  [1611]  Tom.  II.)reproduced  YtxPEF  Mem.  1 
163.  See  also  Key,  Monuments  des  Croisis  en  Syrie,  17-2. 
There  is  a  double  wall  round  the  landward  end,  with  two  moles 
from  the  SW.  and  SE.  corners.  In  1558  the  ruins  were  visited 
and  described  by  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux.  In  1749  the  Sheikh 
Dhaher  el  Amer  began  the  reconstruction.  In  1799  Napoleon 
besieged  'Akka,  but  was  prevented  from  taking  it  by  a  British 
fleet  under  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  In  1831  the  town  was  taken 
from  the  Turks  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  the  fortifications  were  partly 
rebuilt  out  of  the  ruins  of  'AthlFt.  In  1840  it  was  bombarded  by 
the  fleets  of  Britain,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  and  has  since  been 
in  Turkish  hands. 

Besides  the  works  already  cited  see  Reland's  Palestina', 
Robinson,  LBR  115^  ;  and  Hildesheimer,  Beilrdge,  11  jf. 

G.  A.  S. 

PTOLEMY,    AV    PTOLEMETJS    or    PTOLEMEE 

(TTTOAeMoJOC — i-e->  ' tne  warlike  ;  Ptolemceus),  a 
name  apparently  of  Macedonian  origin,  which  became 
the  dynastic  name  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt.  For 
a.  complete  list  of  these  kings  see  Egypt,  §§  71-73, 
and  for  full  details  of  their  history  see,  besides  the 
histories  of  Israel,  Mahaffy,   The  Ptolemaic  Dynasty. 

The  only  Ptolemy  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Greek 

Bible  is  Ptoleray  VI.   [VII.]  Philometor   (1  Mace.  1 18 

-,.,,.     ,    1051.^    Hi-18    \§it>ff.    2Macc.lio  421 

r  f  r  ns  929:  Probably  also  Esther  11 1  [?]).  In 
Dan.  11 25,  however,  the  same  king  seems 
to  be  again  referred  to  as  '  the  king  of  the  south '  ;  and 
earlier  in  the  same  chapter  his  five  predecessors  are 
alluded  to  (vv.  5  Jf.).  See  the  Commentaries  on 
Maccabees  and  Daniel ;  also  the  articles  Maccabees 
[Books]  and  Daniel.  Cp  also  Willrich,  Juden  und 
Griechen. 

1.  Ptolemy  I.,  Soter,  son  of  Lagos,  322-285  B.C.,  is 
alluded  to  in  v.  5  of  Dan.  11.      When,  on  the  death  of 

2  Farlv  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Macedonian 
p.'  ,  .  kingdom  was  divided  among  his  generals, 
Soter  became  ruler  of  Egypt.  Subse- 
quently, he  acquired  possession  of  Cqxesyria  [q.v.] 
and  Judsea,  and  afterwards  even  attacked  and  captured 
Jerusalem,  taking  its  defenders  unawares  on  a  Sabbath 

1  Guerin  (Gal.  1  395,/!)  places  Geba  at  Sheikh  Abrek ;  Schlatter 
at  Kh.  el-Medina ;  and  Besara=Beth  Sara  =  /3Tj(rapa  at  Tell 
Tora  (Zur  Topog.  u,  Gesch.  296). 

2  Schiirer  (Hist.  ii.  1  128^  n.  306)  denies  that  Geba  can  be 
the  present  Jebata ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  clear. 
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(see  Jerusalem,  §  26).  He  then  carried  away  many 
Jews  and  Samaritans  to  Egypt,  but  being,  as  Graetz 
expresses  it,  '  the  gentlest  of  the  military  followers  of 
Alexander '  his  treatment  of  the  Jews  was  by  no  means 
harsh ;  he  set  an  example  of  leniency  which  was 
followed  by  his  immediate  successors.  See  Dispersion, 
§§  7*  I5-  Ptolemy  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  remain 
long  in  undisputed  possession  of  Ccelesyria.  His 
ambitious  rival  Antigonus  cast  envious  eyes  on  the 
coveted  province ;  and  at  length  his  son  Demetrius 
confronted  Ptolemy  with  an  army.  The  battle  of  Gaza 
(312)  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Ptolemy.  Subsequently, 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  made  a  combined  attack  on 
their  enemy.  Ptolemy  was  at  first  obliged  to  retreat, 
and  the  possession  of  Ccelesyria  for  a  time  remained 
doubtiul  ;  but  at  length  in  301  Antigonus  was  severely 
defeated  and  lost  his  life  at  Ipsus.  The  kingdom  was 
then  divided  between  Ptolemy  and  his  allies  ;  he  himself 
taking  Egvpt,  while  Seleucus  received  the  greater  part 
of  Asia.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Seleucidean 
era.     See  Sei.eucid.i. 

Ptolemy's  kindly  feeling  did  much  to  foster,  if  it  did 
not  start,  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Alex- 
andria [</.i'.].     See  Dispersion. 

2.  Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphia,  285-247  B.C.,  is 
alluded  to  in  Dan.  116.  His  daughter  Berenice  was  given 
in  marriage  to  Antiochus  II.,  Theos  ;  see  Daniel 
(Book),  §  7.  In  Philadelphus'  reign  Ccelesyria  and 
Judaea  again  caused  trouble,  Antiochus  IV.  Callinicos 
instigating  them  to  revolt.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  Jewish 
literature,  under  the  influence  of  Greek  thought,  began  to 
undergo  such  an  important  development  (see  Hellenism, 
Historical  Literature)  ;  and  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
the  Greek  version  of  the  OT  was  undertaken  (see,  how- 
ever, Text  and  Versions  and  Dispersion,  §  19). 

3.  Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes  I.,  247-222  B.C.,  who  is 
alluded  to  in  Dan.  11 7,  was  the  brother  of  Berenice,  wife  of 
Antiochus  II.  His  history  is  supposed  to  have  been 
closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  adventurer  Joseph, 
nephew  of  Onias.      See,  however,  Onias,  §  4. 

4.  Ptolemy  IV.,  Philopator,  222-205  B.C.,  is  alluded 
to  in  Dan.  11 11  (cp  3  Mace.  1 1-5).      His  reign  marks  the 

decline  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  for,  as  Cornill 


3.  Decline 


says,  '  the  fourth  Ptolemy,  a  Louis  XV.  on 


Of  dynasty.  tne  Egyptian  throne  . .  .  allowed  everything 
to  decay  and  rot,  while  at  the  same  time  in  Antiochus  III. 
incorrectly  called  the  Great,  the  throne  of  the  Seleucidse 
had  received  at  least  an  enterprising  and  energetic 
ruler.'  Ccelesyria  again  became  a  bone  of  contention, 
and  Ptolemy  was  roused  from  his  life  of  luxury  by  the 
approach  of  Antiochus.  Contrary  to  what  might  have 
been  expected,  Ptolemy  contrived  to  ward  off  the 
attack  ;  his  adversary  was  severely  beaten  at  Raphia 
(217),  retired  and  gave  up  Ccelesyria.  For  this  reign, 
cp  Onias,  §  4/ 

5.  Ptolemy  V,  Epiphanes,  205-182  B.C.,  who  is 
alluded  to  in  Dan.  11  14/ ,  was  only  a  child  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  He  was  still  in  his  minority  when 
Antiochus  returned  to  the  attack.  This  time  Antiochus 
met  with  complete  success  ;  the  Egyptians  under  Scopas 
were  badly  defeated,  and  Palestine  and  Ccelesyria 
became  a  province  of  Syria.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus  III.  (see 
Daniel  [Book],  §  7).  On  his  death,  Cleopatra  held 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  VI.  [VII.], 
Philometor. 

$6.  Ptolemy  [VI.],  Eupator,  182  B.C.  He  died  very 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

6.  Ptolemy  VI.  [VII.],  Philometor,  son  of  Ptolemy 
V.  and  Cleopatra,  182-146  B.C.,  is  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Apocrypha  (see  above).  An  attempt  to  recover 
for  Egypt  her  Syrian  provinces  resulted  in  his  defeat  by 
Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  near  Pelusium  (170  B.C.). 
After  Philometor's  younger  brother  had  been  proclaimed 
king  in  Alexandria,  Antiochus  made  a  second  expedition 
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(169  B.C.)  into  Egypt.  He  besieged  Alexandria  without 
success.  The  two  brothers,  whose  rivalry  had  been 
encouraged  by  Antiochus  for  his  own  purposes,  then 
became  reconciled.  Thereupon,  Antiochus  proceeded 
to  attack  them  both  (168  B.  c. ) ;  and  he  was  again  pre- 
paring to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria  when  he  was  stopped' 
by  the  Romans,  who  compelled  him  to  evacuate  Egypt 
and  consolidated,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  peace  between 
the  two  brothers.  It  was.  on  his  return  from  this  cam- 
paign that  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  began  his  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews.  See,  further,  Israel,  §§  70^,  and 
Seleucid^  ;  and  on  Ptolemy  IV. 's  attitude  towards 
the  Jews,  Dispersion,  §  7/.  For  Ptolemy's  brother, 
Ptolemy  VII.,  Euergetes  II.,  see  also  Euergetes. 

Other  persons  of  the  name  of   Ptolemy  mentioned    in    the 

Apocrypha   are :  (i)  One    of   the    'friends'    (see    Friend)  of 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  took  part  in  the  cam- 

4.  Other  paign  of  166  B.C.  We  learn,  further,  from  2  Mace. 
Ptolemies.  — not  a  very  trustworthy  authority,  yet  our  only 
one — that  he  was  son  of  Dorymenes  (445), — prob- 
ably that  Dorymenes  who  opposed  Antiochus  the  Great  on  his 
occupation  of  Ccelesyria  (Polyb.  56i),— that  he  was  surnamed 
Macron  (10 12),  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  Cyprus  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  but  had  abandoned  the  island 
and  withdrawn  himself  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  rewarded 
him  with  the  governorship  of  Ccelesyria  and  Phoenicia.  His 
policy  of  '  observing  justice  towards  the  Jews,'  and  endeavouring 
'  to  conduct  his  dealings  with  them  on  peaceful  terms  '  led  to  his 
being  impeached  before  Antiochus  Eupator,  the  successor  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  with  the  result  that  he  poisoned  himself 
(10r2yT).  This  Ptolemy  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Ptolemy  of  Megalopolis,  son  of  Agesarchus,  who  lived  at  the 
court  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  and  wrote  a  history  of  that 
king. 

2.  Son  of  Abubus,  and  son-in-law  of  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
whom  with  two  of  his  sons  he  murdered  (1  Mace.  16 11-16  ;  cp 
Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  7481). 

3.  Father  of  Lvsimachus,  i. 

4.  Son  of  Dositheus,  4;  along  with  his  father  he  carried  to 
Egypt  the  '  epistle  of  Phrurai '  alluded  to  in  Esth.  11 1  >B. 

PUAH  (nX-13,  or  [Gen.  46i3,  Nu.  2623,  AV  PUA  ; 
RV  Puvah],'  n-IS  ;  (boys-  [BAFL]),  father  of  Tola,1 
an  Issacharite  judge  (Judg.  10i),  whence  both  names 
appear  in  post-exilic  lists  as  'sons'  of  Issachar  (Gen.  4613, 
AV  Phuvah  cboyA  [L].  1  Ch.  7i,-t  [B],  Nu.  2623  AV 
PUA,-aa  [L]  I  ethnic  ib.  »>1Sn,  Punites,  cboYMei 
[B]-ai  [A]  -yi  [F],  -ya&I  [L])-  The  name  is  possibly 
to  be  read  for  tre>  (see  Phurah)  in  Judg.  7 10/ 

PUAH  (HWS  ;  cpOY*.  [BAL]).  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Hebrew  midwives  in  Egypt  (Ex.  1 15). 

PUBASTUM    (nD3-»3),    Ezek.30i7,    AVm£-,     EV 

Pl-BESETH   (q.V.). 

PUBLICAN  (TeAuONHc),  Mt.  103.  See  Taxation, 
Israel,  §  90. 

PTJBLIUS  (nOTTAIOc).  the  'chief  man'  (rrpcoTOc) 
of  Melita  (see  Melita,  §  3),  who  received  and  enter- 
tained Paul  and  his  companions  after  the  shipwreck, 
and  whose  father  was  cured  of  his  fever  by  the  apostle 
(Acts  28  7-8). 

Later  traditions  named  him  the  first  bishop  of  the  island,  and 
bishop  of  Athens  after  the  demise  of  Dionysus  ;  and  according 
to  Jerome  (Vir.  III.  19)  he  died  a  martyr's  death. 

PUDENS  (ttoyahc  [Ti.  WH]|  joins  in  Paul's 
salutation  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  4=i).  Even  if  these 
salutations  belong,  at  any  rate,  to  a  Pauline  element  in 
the  epistle,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  this  Pudens 
is  the  husband  of  the  Claudia  (Quinctilla)  who  appears 
in  an  inscription  in  CIL  615,066-  See  Claudia, 
and  cp  Lightfoot,  5.  Clement,  1 76-79. 

The  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  'seventy'  given  by  the 
Pseudo-Hippolytus ;  and  in  that  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheusit  is  said 
that  Pudens,  Aristarchus,  and  Trophimus  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome  along  with  Paul.  In  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Praxedts 
and  Pudentiana  (his  daughters)  Pudens  figures  as  a  disciple  of 
Paul  ;  in  later  Roman  tradition,  he  comes  into  the  Peter-legend, 
and  is  represented  as  a  senator,  and  as  entertaining  Peter  at  his 
house  on  the  Viminal. 


1  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  while  Tola  means  the  Coccus 
tikis,  the  source  of  the  crimson  dye  Puah  is  the -Rubm  unci- 
arum,  Linn.,  another  source  of  a  red  dye  (Low,  Pffanzennamen, 
p.  251). 
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PUHITES  rn-lB),  i  Ch.253  AV,  RV  Puthites 
(q.v. ).     See  also  Shobal. 

PUL    (^19;    <J>oyA    [BAQ™*]    dpoye    [KQ*] ;    *« 

Africam)    Is.  66 19,    correct   reading    13-1S.      See   Put, 
n.  2. 

PUL  (^IB ;  dpoyA  [BAL],  2  K  ;  dpAAcox  [B],  <f>AA00C 
[A],  cpoyA  [L],  iCh.).  In  2  K.  15 19  we  read  that 
'  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  came  against  the  land  (of  Israel) ' ; 
the  historical  points  raised  by  this  statement  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere  (see  Menahkm).  In  iCh.  526  the 
captivity  of  certain  tribes  of  Israel  is  ascribed  to  an 
impulse  divinely  given  to  '  the  spirit  of  Pul  king  of 
Assyria,  andthespirit  of  Tilgath-pilneser,  king  of  Assyria.' 
The  language  of  the  Chronicler  (we  are  not  here  con- 
cerned with  the  historical  contents  of  his  statement) l 
led  to  the  supposition  that  Pul  was  a  different  person 
from  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  and  several  suggestions  were 
made — such  as  that  he  was  the  general  of  that  king  ; 
that  he  was  a  pretender  to  the  Assyrian  throne  ;  and 
that  he  was  1  Babylonian  ruler  (Berossus2  represents 
Pul  as  a  Chaldsean  king)  who  in  troublous  times  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  de- 
scended thence  upon  Syria  and  Palestine  —  'Assyria' 
might  be  a  scribe's  error  for  '  Chaldasa. '  This  explana- 
tion received  likewise  a  certain  amount  of  support  from 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  gives  x'^^VP0^  an<^  tr&pos 
(Ukin-zer  and  Pul)  as  having  reigned,  together,  five 
years,  namely,  from  731  to  726  B.C.  The  likeness 
between  Pul  and  Poros  was  naturally  taken  as  a.  con- 
firmation of  the  theory. 

No  king  Pulu,  however,  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  and  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  only  speaks 
of  Tiglath-pileser,  whose  reign  in  Babylonia  lasted  two 
years,  making,  with  the  three  years  of  Ukin-zer,  the 
total  of  five  years  given  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  A 
second  ruler  of  either  country  seems,  by  these  statements, 
to  be  excluded.  There  is,  therefore,  hardly  a  doubt  that 
the  two  names  indicate  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian  Canon 
(from  which  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  was  to  all  appear- 
ance copied)  gives  the  name  of  Pulu  or  Pul  after  that 
of  Ukin-zer,  with  the  same  length  of  reign  as  that  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  namely,  two  years  (728-726  B.C.). 
Oppert  {PSBA,  1898,  pp.  43^)  says  that  there  were 
two  rulers  named  Pul,  the  earlier  being  more  than 
thirty  years  anterior  to  the  Pul  who  was  the  Poros  of 
the  Ptolemaic  canon  *  the  antagonist  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
whom  he  turned  out  from  Babylon  at  least  once  if  not 
twice.  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  earlier  Pul  he 
places  a  gap  of  'just  forty-six  years  (the  reign  of 
several  monarchs),'  between  Asur-nirari  and  Tiglath- 
pileser,  his  successor  (the  Pulu  of  the  Babylonian  canon). 

There  is  more  than  one  possibility  as  to  the  reason 
why  this  king  bore  two  names.  As  Pulu  occurs  in  the 
Babylonian  Canon,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether 
he  may  not  have  received  that  name  on  account  of  the 
Babylonian  opinion  of  his  character  (cp  Ass.  biilu  '  wild 
animal').  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that,  as  Pulu 
is  otherwise  known  (Tablet  K.  8143  [Johns,  Assyr. 
Deeds,  860],  col.  a  /.  15)  as  a  personal  name  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Assyria,  it  was  his  original  name,3 
exchanged  for  that  of  Tiglath-pileser  on  his  coming  to 
the  throne  on  account  of  the  memories  connected  with 
those  of  his    predecessors  who  bore  it.4      Nothing  is 

1  [Schr.  (KA  7"(2)  239,  n.  1)  remarks  that  the  Chronicler  blends 
the  statement  of  2  K.  15  29  (which  refers  to  Tiglath-pileser)  and 
2  K.  17  6  (which  refers  to  Shalmaneser).] 

3  Alt.\.  Polyhistor  in  Eusebius,  Arm.  Citron.  1  4. 

3  Prof.  Cheyne(in  Tiglath-pileser)  suggests  that  the  Poros 
of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  may  preserve  the  more  correct  form — 
i.e.,  Bur, '  child,' the  second  part  of  the  name,  which  would  natur- 
ally be  the  name  of  a  god  {e.g.,  Ninib,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  explanation  of  Tiglath-pileser),  having  been  dropped.  Cp 
Bur-Ramman,  Bur-Sin.      See,  however,  E.  Meyer,  Ent.  30. 

4  Another  case  of  a  double  name  is  that  of  Tiglath-pileser 
I II.  's  successor,  Shalmaneser  IV.,  who  is  called  UIulaa(Elul£eus, 
'  he  of  the  month  Elul ')  in  the  Babylonian  Canon.  As  a  personal 
name  Ululaa  is  more  common  than  Pulu,  and  may  likewise  have 
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known  of  the  early  life  of  this  king  ;  but  the  suggestion 
that  he  had  been  a  general  in  the  army  of  his  pre- 
decessor on  the  throne  of  Assyria,  Asur-nirari,  is  as 
probable  as  any  other. 

The  Greek  forms  Phaloch  and  Phalos  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  translators  had  an  idea  that  the  word  was  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  element  pkal  in  the  Greek 
form  Thaglathphallasar  (see  Tiglath-pileser). 

[Another  view  is  proposed  in  Crit.  Bib.,  where  evidence  is 
produced  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  some  of  the 
foreign  kings  with  whom  Israel  came  into  contact  there  has  been 
a  confusion  of  traditions.  *  Pul, '  it  is  there  held,  was  really  king 
of  the  southern  Asshur  (in  N.  Arabia),  which  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  N.  Arabia  exercised  a  constant  pressure,  sometimes 
friendly,  sometimes  adverse,  on  the  Israelitish  states.  '  Pul,'  or 
Phaloch  (®b)  may  be  a  corruption  of '  Jerahmeel ' ;  cp  Phichol.] 

Literature. — G.  Rawlinson,  Five  Great  Monarchies,  2  386^  ; 
ZDMG  25453  ff.\  COT  lzigjf.;  Murdter-Delitzsch,  Gesc/t. 
Bab.  u.  Ass.  182 ;  Sayce,  Assyria,  its  princes,  etc.  37  ;  G. 
Smith,  History  of  Babylonia^),  ed.  Sayce,  114,  and  2nd  ed. 
(1895)  ed.  Sayce,  in;  Hommel,  GBA  639^;  PSBA,  1884, 
pp.  193^;  JRSA,  1887,  pp.  656  658  665  673  (Babylonian 
Chronicle,  lines  19-26)  [Schr.  KGF 422-460;  KA  TP),  238^] 

T.  G.  P. 

PULPIT,  EVm£-  '  tower  '  (TH3I?  ;  Bhma;  gradus  ; 
Neh.  84).  Read  perhaps  nS"D,  mdaleh,  'raised  place,' 
the  word  used  in  a  similar  context  in  Neh.  94  {cp 
Stairs). 

PULSE  (RVm£-  •  herbs  ' )  is  the  rendering  in  Dan.  1 12 
of  D'jhjt  and,  id.  16,  of  o'jjnif.  If  the  reading  is 
correct,  D'jni 1  should  be  — □<$?}-)}  (Is.61n,  cp  Lev.ll.37). 
The  form  D'JJnT  would  seem  to  be  a  diminutive.  It 
occurs  in  the  Talmud,  and  may  be  borrowed  from 
Aram,  )^cl^»)  (Nold.  Mand.  Gr.  140).  The  meaning 
assigned  is  '  garden  herbs ' ;  the  context  is  thought  to 
suggest  that  fruits  or  uncooked  vegetables  are  meant 
(so,  e.g. ,  Bertholdt,  Marti).  The  expression,  however, 
is  vague  and  hardly  probable. 

Cheyne  suggests  (Crit.  Bib.)  that  D'yiTiVp  (v.  12)  may 
be  a  corruption  of  D^j/b  DDp,  'barley-meal,'  and  D'JJHt  (v.  16) 
of  D,^iyB',  'barley.'  The  phrase  E*  nDp  occurs  in  2  S.  17  28. 
In  the  same  passage  of  2  S.  EV  gets  over  the  difficulty  which  the 
repetitron-of  ^7P  occasions  by  rendering  it  first  'parched  (corn),' 
and  then  'parched  (pulse).'  But  *7j3  simply  means  'parched 
grain  ' ;  the  second  *?p  is  most  probably  a  scribe's  error. 

PUNISHMENTS.    See  Law  and  Justice,  §§11-13. 

PUNITES  (*>1Bn),  Nu.  2623-     See  Puah,  i. 

PUNON  (J5-1S),  Nu.  3342/.      See  Pinon. 

PUR  ("1-1 B),  Esth.  37  926.     See  Purim. 

PURAH    (1T1S),  Judg.7io/.     AV  Phurah  (q.v.). 

PURIFICATION,  PURIFYING.  See  Clean  and 
Unclean.     The  words  are  : — 

1.  "inb,  tihar,   nina,  iohlrah,  Lev.  1246  2  Ch.  30  19  Neh. 

1245-  ' 

2.  JlNQn,  hatiath,  Nu.  8  7  (ayve.ayi.ds)  10  9  17  (ayvicrfxa).  AV 
agrees  with  0.  RV,  however,  '(water  of)  expiation,'  'a  sin- 
offering  ' ;  so  Dillrnann.  Cp  NBn,  Lev.  8  15  (EV  *  purify  '), 
Ezek.  43  22^  (EV  'cleanse'),  etc.     Cp  Sacrifice. 

3.  D'pnp,  mtriiklm,  D'pHpPl,  tamriikim,  Esth.  2  3  9  12.  Cp 
Perfumes. 

4.  ayi'to-^dg,  Acts  21  26  (cp  v.  24)  24 18  ;  ayvUjo,  Jn.  11  55.  In 
Ex.  19  10  for  tfip.  Cp  EHgrin,  Josh.  35  1S.I65  2  S.  11 4,  EV 
'  to  sanctify  oneself.' 

5.  Ka9api<rft6s.  Of  the  'washings'  before  meals,  Jn.  26(cp 
Mt.  15a);  see  Meals,  §  5.  Of  special  'purifications,'  Mk. 
I44  Lie.  614  222.  tcaOapigui  repeatedly  of  leprosy  (e.g.,  Mt. 
%-zf.).  On  the  'questioning  about  purifying,'  Jn.  325,  see 
John  the  Baptist,  §  6. 

PURIM  (Dn-IS,  Esth.  926  ;  4>poYP<M  [BX*vid-  AL], 
-pIM  [Nc,a])»  a  feast  of  the  later  Jews  to  further  the 
observance  of  which   is  the  purpose   of   the  book    of 

been  the  original  name  of  its  bearer.  [Winckler  (GBA  221)  adds 
the  case  of  Asur-ba ni-pal,  the  Kandalanu  of  the  Babylonian  lists ; 
cp  col.  451.] 

1  On  the  form,  cp  Barth,  NB  42. 
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Esther  (q.v.,  %  6/.);  cp  Esth.  11 1,  the  Epistle  of 
Phurim  (RV  Phrurai,  (ppoYPAl  [BL]  -a  [K*]  -|M 
[Nca])- 

According  to  Esth.  9^6  the  name  is  from  Pur  (-us; 
<j>po\ipa.i  [BN*vld-  AL]  (ppovp  [Nc]),  which  is  explained 
in  37  as  'lot'  (^a\ei/  icXripois  [BNAL]).      This  deriva- 

1.  Inadequacy  'I™  °f  the  name'  h°weuver.  has  b"«  * 

, 2: slight  connection  with  the  story  ;   still 

oi  meaning    ■  ?        .  ,  ■  J 

,.   .  ,     °     it  has  a  better  claim  on  our  acceptance 

than  the   narrative  in  which  it  occurs 

(cp  Esther).     Because  Haman,  the  arch-enemy  of  the 

Jews,  cast  lots  to  ascertain  the  day  favourable  for  the 

execution  of  the  decree  against  them,  the  festival  (we 

are  to  believe)  was   called   in   grim   irony   'the  Lots.' 

Nothing,  however,  in  the  essentials  of  the  festival  itself 

required  that  the  name  of  it  should  be  of  that  meaning. 

On  the  other  hand,   if  r   good  independent  reason  be 

found  for  i  name  Purim,  in  the  sense  of  'lots,'  it  is 

worth  considering  whether  the  name,  being  already  in 

existence,  may  not  have  suggested  the  insertion  of  the 

episode  of  Haitian's  casting  lots,  into  the  story,  after  its 

association  with  the  festival. 

As  actually  observed,  the  institution  commenced  with 
a  fast  observed  on  the  13th  of  Adar.      This  was  called 

„    T.—igi.       'the  fast  of    Esther,'  and  explained  as 

observances  in  memory  of  tlle  fast  which  Esther  and 

.  t, .  her    maids    observed    and    which    she, 

through  Mordecai,  enjoined  on  the  Jews 
in  Shushan  (Esth.  i  16).  This  fast  was  so  integral  a 
part  of  the  observance  that  if  the  13th  fell  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  fast  was  put  back  to  the  fifth  day  of  the 
week,  the  sixth  being  impossible  for  a  fast,  as  the  pre- 
paration of  food  for  the  sabbath  and  the  feast  days 
which  would  follow  necessitated  tasting  the  dishes  pre- 
pared. The  14th  and  15th  of  Adar  were  feast  days. 
As  soon  as  the  stars  appeared  on  the  night  of  the  13th, 
when  the  14th  began,  candles  were  lighted  in  all  the 
houses,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing,  and  the  people  repaired 
to  the  synagogue.  After  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the 
reading  of  the  Roll  (Megillah)  of  Esther  began. 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  running  translation,  with  com- 
ment-?, in  the  vernacular  of  the  district.  The  reading  was 
dramatic  in  style  so  as  to  bring  out  the  full  force  of  the  passages, 
and  the  congregation  punctuated  it  with  curses  on  Haman,  or 
'  the  ungodly '  in  general,  whenever  the  name  was  uttered.  This 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  exprobrate  Christians  as  well  as 
Persians,  Macedonians,  or  Amalekites ;  the  name  in  the  narra- 
tive being  understood  to  cover  the  others  according  to  the 
nationality  most  prominent  as  oppressors  at  the  time.  After 
the  Megillah  is  read  through,  the  congregation  solemnly  curse 
Haman,  Zeresh,  idolators  in  general,  and  pronounce  a  solemn 
blessing  upon  Mordecai,  Esther,  the  Israelites,  and  even  the 
Gentile  Harbonah,  because  he  hanged  Haman. 

Then  the  people  return  to  a  light  supper  of  milk  and 
eggs.  In  the  morning  of  the  14th,  after  prayers  in  the 
synagogue,  the  lesson  from  the  Law  (Ex.  17 8-16)  relating 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Amalekites,  of  whom  was  Agag, 
the  ancestor  of  Haman  (Esth.  3i),  is  read  and  the 
Megillah  is  read  again  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
It  is  a  sacred  duty  for  all  to  attend  this  reading.  The 
14th  day  is  looked  upon  as  the  actual  day  of  deliverance, 
and  in  2  Mace.  1636  is  called  Mordecai's  day.  When 
the  ceremony  in  the  synagogue  is  over,  all  give  them- 
selves up  to  rejoicings  and  feastings,  which  are  con- 
tinued on  the  15th.  Excess  on  these  occasions  is 
excused.  The  gifts  given  to  the  poor,  and  the 
mutual  interchange  of  gifts,  are  a  custom  much 
honoured.  So  great  was  the  esteem  in  which  the  feast 
was  held  that  its  observance  was  regarded  as  certain  to 
survive  when  the  temple  and  the  prophets  had  failed. 
If  a  second  Adar  occurred,  the  festival  was  repeated,  if 
not  the  fast. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  this,   not 

intimately  connected  with  the  temple,  nor  altogether  in 

.  keeping  with  dominant  religious  senti- 

3.  Historical    ment  was  the  embodiment  of  a  national 

occasion  of     feeung  0f  intense  joy  at  some  deliver- 

lnstltution.     ance  and  a  f3itter|  if  vejied|  resentment 

against  some  specific  oppressors.     The  Jews  had  but 
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too  good  reason  to  perpetuate  a  feeling  of  resentment, 
changing  the  people  aimed  at,  from  time  to  time. 

The  details  of  the  observance  may  not  always  have 
been  the  same  ;  but  in  its  essential  character  we  can 
recognise  no  great  change.  If  we  dismiss  the  account 
given  in  the  Megillah  itself  as  impossible  historically, 
there  seems  no  event  so  likely  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  institution  as  the  defeat  of  Nicanor  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  161  B.C.  (1  Mace. 
749).  This  gave  rise  to  a  festival  kept  on  that  day  as 
Nicanor's  day,  perhaps  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
14th,  as  the  day  on  which  the  victory  became  known. 
Such  at  least  is  the  view  taken  by  Erbt,  Die  Purimsage, 
80.  Even  the  name  of  Hadassah,  Esther's  first  name, 
may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Adasa,  where  the  battle  took 
place.  It  seems  evident  that,  at  this  period,  no  general 
observance  of  Purim  by  the  Jews  was  in  force.  In 
times  of  such  national  extremity,  popular  festivals  may 
have  been  neglected,  even  if  the  religious  feasts  were 
kept  up. 

But  the  question  arises  :  Was  there  no  Purim  feast 

before  the  event  just  mentioned  ?     Many  attempts  have 

.    p-gajj-ip    been  made  to  assign  to  it  a  more  general 

_'      T ■  u  meaning.      A  full-moon  feast  of  Adar  is 

non-Jewisn  .  °  .  ..  ,     ,      „     , , 

„     a   natural   suggestion,    made   by   Ewald 

Purta'feast.  <G,K/  2f^\  Wilf,er  reSards  P,ur™' 
Saturnalia,  Sakaia,  etc.,  as  primarily  the 

festival  of  the  supernumerary  fcamustu  at  the  end  of 

the  year,  which  was  regentless,  and  an  interregnum  in 

the   calendar,  whence   emerged  (by  lot?)  the  consuls, 

eponyms,  or  other  regular  annual  rulers.      His  theory 

serves  to  connect  many  of  the  Esther  personages  with 

astral  divinities,  but  seems  to  demand  the  last  week  in 

Adar  for  its  celebration. 

(a)  Oppert  and  Lagarde. — The  assumptions  that 
there  was  such  a  Purim  feast  in  older  times,  and  that 
the  story  of  the  Megillah  is  borrowed  from  non- Jewish 
sources  and  is  radically  connected  with  Purim,  have 
led  to  many  attempts  to  discover  the  source  of  both 
in  close  combination.  Guided  by  the  indications  of  the 
Megillah  itself,  Oppert,  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  1894, 
p.  34/.  ,l  found  many  words  that  he  regarded  as 
Persian,  more  or  less  corrupted.  Lagarde,  however, 
showed  that  the  resemblances  were  fallacious  and  in- 
volved too  great  a  stretch  of  the  imagination.  Above 
all,  he  showed  that  no  Persian  word  for  '  lot '  could 
be  the  origin  of  Purim.  He  fell  back  on  ©  and 
especially  Lucian's  reading  of  the  name,  as  (fiovp8ia,  as 
a  foundation  for  the  theory  that  Purim  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Persian  Farwardigan,  or  New  Year's 
Feast.  There  certainly  were  elements  in  the  observ- 
ances of  that  day  which  have  counterparts  in  the  Purim. 
Even,  however,  if  we  admit  the  white-washing,  etc.,  of 
the  tombs,  vouched  for  by  Schwally,  as  Persian  in 
origin,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  essential  connection 
with  Purim,  and  all  the  poetic  description  of  the 
Persian  feast  given  by  Lagarde  only  shows  its  dis- 
similarity to  Purim.  At  both,  gifts  were  distributed  to 
the  poor  and  to  mutual  friends. 

The  foundation  itself  is  too  slight.  The  name  <J>ovpSta  may 
be  taken  as  a  mere  error  for  <f>ovpaia  as  is  done  by  Erbt,  or 
may  be  the  attempt  of  a  learned  Greek  to  connect  the  festivals. 
The  Egyptian  colouring  of  the  translation  throughout,  shows 
rather  that  the  translator  was  unfamiliar  with  Persian  terms  and 
aimed  at  finding  an  etymology  in  his  own  tongue.  He  may 
have  derived  Purim  from  fyovpeiv  and  given  it  a  form  <j>ovpat.a. 
to  help  his  derivation. 

The  transfer  of  a  New  Year's  feast  to  the  14th  of 
Adar  remains  unaccounted  for,  and  such  a  change  is 
always  a  thing  difficult  to  accomplish  in  practice. 

{b)  Jensen. — The  publication  by  Jensen  of  his  Elami- 
tische  Eigennamen  {WZKM  4  37,  etc.)  brought  into 
prominence  the  Babylonian  affinities  of  some  parts  of 
the  Megillah.  He  showed  that  whilst  Esther  and 
Mordecai  recall  the  Babylonian  Istar  and  Marduk, 
Haman  can  be  taken  to  be  Humman  the  Elamite  chief 

*  Cp  Annates  de philosophic  chrttiennc,  Jan.  1864. 
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god,  and  Zeresh  may  be  Giris&,  supposing  a  t  written 
in  error  for  j.  Hence,  at  least  some  part  of  the  story 
may  go  back  to  a  national  epos  of  Babylonia,  represent- 
ing the  conflict  between  the  gods  of  Babylonia  and  of 
Elam.  Efforts  were  accordingly  made  to  discover, 
either  in  the  Creation-story  or  in  the  Gilgames  epic,  a 
source  for  this  portion.  Although,  however,  there  may 
be  reminiscences,  there  is  no  known  Babylonian  account 
that  could  be  regarded  as  the  literary  source  of  the  story. 

The  Creation-story  does  not  associate  IS  tar  and  Marduk  as 
allies  against  Elamite  gods,  as  would  be  required  if  it  were  the 
source.  Nor  will  it  admit,  in  its  present  form,  of  their  alliance 
against  Tiamat  and  her  helpers,  as  Erbt  ingeniously  attempts 
to  show. 

In  the  Gilgames -story,  even  if  Gilgames'  as  a  solar  hero  be 
confused  with  Marduk,  a  sun  god,  we  should  have  a  sun-god 
and  Babylonian  tutelary  divinity  as  champion  against  Humbaba 
of  Elam,  rather  than  against  Humman.  There  is  no  place  for 
any  other  of  the  Esther  personages.  A  story  of  national  conflicts 
is  the  most  we  could  recognise.  Istar  indeed  occurs  ;  but  the 
hero  and  IStar  are  there  essentially  hostile. 

(c)  Zimmern. — At  the  same  time,  the  resemblances 
brought  out  by  these  attempts  do  show  that  the  Esther 
story  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  incidents  to  the  sources 
adduced,  unless  indeed  it  is  directly  drawn  from  some 
unknown  source,  which  had  already  absorbed  them. 
Intimately  connected  with  these  attempts  was  Zimmern's 
derivation  of  Purlin  from  puhru,  the  Babylonian  name 
for  the  assemblage  of  the  gods,  at  the  Zakmuku,  or  New- 
Year's  festival,  when  under  the  presidency  of  Marduk 
the  fates  of  the  year  were  determined  (see  ZATll' 
11  157-169).  With  this  assemblage  of  the  gods  it  is 
possible  to  connect  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Creation- 
story,  where  Marduk  takes  his  place  as  chief  among  the 
gods  and  controller  of  the  tablets  of  destiny.  Hence 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  recitation  of  this  section  of 
the  Creation-story  may  have  formed  part  of  the  ritual 
on  the  Babylonian  New  Years  Day  ;  but  that  proves 
nothing  for  the  month  of  Adar. 

The  derivation  of  Purim  from  puhru,  however,  even 
after  the  intervention  of  the  Syriac  Minis,  Mandaic  jnms, 
is  difficult.  The  loss  of  the  h  is  a  grave  objection. 
Besides,  puhru  does  not  mean  'lot.'  Erbt  suggests 
that  after  the  Jewish  fashion  a  Hebrew  etymology  was 
found  from  a  root  -ns,  Assyrian  pardru,  which  by 
meaning  'to  break  in  pieces,'  could  come  to  mean  'a 
small  stone,'  after  the  types  of  S"iu  and  ^?)0os.  This, 
however,  does  not  explain  why  'lots'  needed  to  be 
reached  as  the  meaning  of  the  word.  If  the  feast  had 
to  be  assigned  a  name,  why  fix  on  Purim,  even  if 
corrupted  from  Puhru,  unless  Puhru  had  been  the  name 
of  the  feast  already  ?  If  that  be  granted,  then  Zimmern's 
view  must  follow.  If,  however,  the  feast  was  already 
called  Purim,  puhru  is  a  difficult  derivation.  Nor  does 
Erbt's  suggestion  that  puhru  may  have  already  become 
puru  in  Babylonian  help  at  all.  Certainly  Jensen  would 
not  venture  on  such  an  assertion. 

Let  us,  however,  sum  up  the  present  position  of  the 

inquiry  as  soberly  as  possible.       It  is    a   fact   that  in 

p  .     Babylonian  puru   has   these  meanings — 

...         -   a  small  'round  stone,'1  a  'counter'  (the 

" .         .  origin    of    the     '  circle '    to    denote    the 

"       *'      number  10),  a  '  vessel'  for  holding  oil,  a 

stone  'urn    or  'jar.'     It  also  means  'lot,'  and  is  used 

of    dividing    an    inheritance    '  by    lot.' 2      Further,    in 

Assyrian   it  denotes  a    'term   of  ofhee,'   specially  the 

year  of  eponymy.      These  offices  were  entered  upon  at 

the    New    Year    feast   in    Assyria.      Hence   whilst  that 

festival  may   have    been    called    the   Puhru  festival,   it 

may  also   have  been   called  the   Puru  festival.      Such 

«.  name  for  the  New  Year  festival,  however,  remains 

undiscovered  in  cuneiform  literature.      If  it  were  fully 

established,    we   should  still  have   to  account  for   the 

transference  of  the  date.     As  on  the  New  Year  festival 

all  officials  entered  on  their  offices,  however,  it  is  con- 

*  Cp  the  present  writer's  article  in  Expos. ,  Aug.  1896,  pp. 
151-154  ;  Jensen,  in  Wildeboer's  Esther^  173. 

-  For  references  to  passages  see  Assyria,  Deeds  and  Docu- 
7>ictits,  vol.  lii.,  p.  156^ 
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ceivable  that  those  offices  were  previously  fixed  in  Adar. 
Then  the  Puhru  and  Puru  festivals  would  be  separate. 
Marduk's  fixations  of  the  fates  may  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  previous  appeal  to  the  '  lot.'  True,  in  historical 
times,  the  eponyms  appear  to  follow  a  regular  order, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  lot  seems  out  of  question.  Still, 
in  the  later  Assyrian  times  this  order  is  widely  departed 
from,  and  granting  the  royal  favour  to  have  '  loaded 
the  dice, '  we  may  imagine  a  formal  appeal  to  the  '  lot. ' 

The  Babylonian  hemerologies  have  yet  to  be  consulted 
as  to  the  observances  in  Adar.  Unfortunately,  these 
await  publication.  But  the  13th  of  Adar  was  so  far  a 
fast  day  that  on  it  no  fish  or  fowl  might  be  eaten  :  in 
one  tablet  the  13th  is  marked  'not  good,'  whilst  the 
14th  and  15th  are  '  good '  ;  on  another  the  14th  was 
marked  as  'not  favourable,'  whilst  the  13th  is  'favour- 
able.' On  this  tablet  there  is  no  entry  preserved  for 
the  15th;  but  we  know  that  at  Sippara,  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  of  the  six  great  yearly  festivals  of  Samas, 
for  which  Nabu -  aplu -  iddin  left  rich  vestments  and 
endowments,  one  was  held  on  the  15th  of  Adar. 
Hence,  we  see  that  a  fast  on  the  13th,  and  feasts  on 
the  14th  and  15th,  are  quite  in  keeping  with  known 
Babylonian  observances  in  Adar. 

Further,  the  antagonism  of  Marduk  and  Esther  outside 
the  Creation-story  and  Gilgames-epic  is  not  so  complete 
that  one  and  the  same  day  might  not  be  sacred  to 
Marduk  and  Istar,  as  was  actually  the  case  in  the 
second  Elul. 

Even  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  real  derivation  of 
Purim  carries  back  both  name  and  meaning  to  Baby- 
lonian times,  the  association  of  the  stories  told  in 
Esther  with  the  Jewish  festival  may  have  no  parallel  in 
its  prototype.  Indeed,  as  de  Goeje  has  pointed  out, 
there  are  elements  of  the  story  to  be  found  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Jensen  has  also  shown  reason  to 
suppose  Judith  another  Purim  legend,  with  the  same 
motif,  though  with  different  nomenclature.  Erbt  agrees 
with  this,  and  has  further  shown  that  Esther  itself  is 
of  composite  origin.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
somewhat  wide  circle  of  stories,  more  or  less  closely 
linked  by  popular  association  with  the  original  Baby- 
lonian Purim  festival  or  its  Canaanite  relative,  and 
some  of  them  are  blended  into  these  Jewish  tales, 
adorned  with  incidents  perhaps  originally  unrelated, 
but  all  twisted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  God's 
care  of  his  chosen  people  and  his  vengeance  on  their 
enemies.  That  Persian  editions  of  some  of  these  stories 
may  have  furnished  some  further  modifications  is  not 
impossible  ;  but  the  Persian  colouring  may  be  artificial, 
being  within  the  powers  of  a  Jew  even  in  the  Macedonian 
times.  Hence  whilst  the  Nicanor  day  is  probably  the 
starting-point  of  the  specifically  Jewish  festival,  which 
may  be  artificial  and  intentional,  the  older  sources  of 
the  Megillah  are  probably  Gentile,  Babylonian,  with 
some  Persian  influence,  and  a  free  adaptation  of 
material.  The  observances  are  appropriate  to  an 
occasion  of  national  rejoicing  for  deliverance  from 
disaster  ;  but  they  may  preserve  non-Jewish  features  of 
widely  different  origin.  The  time  of  observance  is 
linked  closely  with  the  historic  date  of  institution,  but 
may  be  identical  with  previously  observed  festivals  of 
other  origin.  c.  H.  w.  j. 

Following  Zimmern,  J.  G.  Frazer  inclines  to  hold  that 
Purim  was  derived  by  the  Jews,  probably  at  the  time  of 

6  Further  l^e  caP^v^y»  ^rom  tne  Babylonian 
develomnents  ^ew  Year  ^est^va^  °^  Zakmuk,  which 

,-„  <r£.u««      fell  about  the  vernal  equinox.      Further, 


in  '  Golden 
Bough.' 


adopting  the  view  of  Br.  Meissner,  he 
would  identify  Zakmuk  with  the  Sacsea, 


a  Babylonian  festival  described  by  Berossus  (Athenasus, 

1  [The  condition  of  critical  progress  being  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  theory,  taking  in  as  many  data  as  possible  from  all 
sources,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  appending  a  sketch  of  J.  G. 
Frazer's  view  of  the  origin  of  Purim  (Golden  Bought),  3  138-200), 
to  which  will  be  added  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  position 
necessitated  by  another  inquiry  which  has  the  closest  bearing 
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14639c  ;  cp  Dio  Chrysostom,  Or.  iv.69/  M)  and  Strabo 
(xi.  S5).  A  serious  objection,  however,  to  identifying 
Zakmuk  with  the  Sacaea  is  that,  whereas  Zakmuk  was 
held  in  spring,  the  Sacsea  seems  to  have  fallen  in 
summer,  probably  in  July.  The  two  chief  features  of 
the  Sacrea  were  (1)  its  Bacchanalian  or  orgiastic 
character,  and  {2)  the  appointment  of  a  condemned 
criminal  to  be  a  mock  or  tempoiary  king  (Zoganes), 
who  after  enjoying  full  license  for  five  days,  including 
permission  to  use  the  king's  concubines,  was  stript  of 
his  royal  robes,  scourged,  and  hanged  or  crucified. 
Resemblances  to  these  two  features  of  the  Saceea  are 
found  (1)  in  the  orgiastic  character  of  Purim,  and  (2) 
in  the  story  of  Hainan  and  Mordecai,  of  whom  one 
sought  and  the  other  attained  a  temporary  grant  of 
royal  honours,  while  the  unsuccessful  aspirant  perished 
on  the  gallows.  Further,  a  vestige  of  the  leave  granted 
to  the  mock  king  of  the  Sacea  to  use  the  king's  con- 
cubines may  perhaps  be  discerned  in  the  suspicion  of 
Ahasuerus  that  Haman  intended  violence  to  the  queen 
(Esther  7  8).  Following  Jensen  and  others,  Frazer  identi- 
fies Mordecai  and  Esther  with  the  great  Babylonian 
deities  Marduk  and  Ishtar,  and  he  further  inclines  to 
accept  Jensen's  identification  of  Haman  and  Vashti 
with  the  Elamite  deities  Humman  and  Vashti.  Frazer 
conjectures,  however,  that  this  opposition  between  the 
native  Babylonian  deities  on  the  one  hand  and  the  deities 
of  the  hostile  Elamites  on  the  other  hand  was  not  original 
but  sprang  from  a  later  misunderstanding.  Originally, 
if  he  is  right,  Haman  and  Vashti  on  the  one  side  and 
Mordecai  and  Esther  (Marduk  and  IStar)  on  the  other 
represented  the  same  divine  couple  viewed  under 
different  aspects.  Haman  and  Vashti  stood  for  the 
god  and  goddess  of  fertility  regarded  as  decaying  and 
dying  with  the  old  year  ;  Mordecai  and  Esther  stood 
for  the  same  divine  beings  coming  to  life  again  with  the 
new  year  in  spring.  He  supposes  that  at  the  New 
Year  festival  the  god  and  goddess  were  personated  by 
a  human  couple,  a  mock  king  and  queen,  whose 
temporary  union  was  meant  to  promote,  by  means  of 
sympathetic  magic,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  and  the 
fecundity  of  the  flocks  and  herds  for  the  year.  When 
the  mock  king  (the  Zoganes  of  the  Sacaea)  had  dis- 
charged this  function,  he  was  put  to  death,  originally 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  a  new  representative  of  the  deity,  who  after  a  similar 
union  with  another  mock  queen  shared  the  fate  of  his 
predecessor.  Movers  pointed  out  long  ago  (Die 
Pkonizler,  logoff.)  that  the  legends  of  Sardanapalus 
and  Semiramis  appear  to  embody  reminiscences,  both 
of  the  debauchery  of  these  temporary  kings  and  queens 
and  of  the  violent  death  of  the  male  partner.  Thus, 
on  Frazer's  theory,  Haman  and  Vashti  were  originally 
the  outgoing  representatives  of  the  powers  of  fertility, 
of  whom  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  was  slain  and  the 
other  deposed  :  Mordecai  and  Esther  (Marduk  and 
Ishtar)  were  the  incoming  representatives  of  these  same 
powers,  who  were  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  in  spring,  and  after  enjoying  their  regal  and  con- 
jugal privileges  for  a  season  went  the  way  of  their 
predecessors.  A  reminiscence  of  a  conjugal  relation 
between  Mordecai  and  Esther  is  preserved  in  Jewish 
tradition  (J.  J.  Schudt,  Jiidische  Mcrkwiirdigkeiten ,  ii. 
Theil,  316).  The  whole  custom  may  thus  have  been 
the  oriental  equivalent  of  those  popular  European 
ceremonies  which  celebrate  the  advent  of  spring  by 
representing  in  a  dramatic  form  the  expulsion  or  defeat 
of  winter  by  the  victorious  summer  ;  and  it  would  be 
intimately  related  to  the  custom  of  personating  the 
powers  of  vegetation  by  a  king  and  queen  of  May.  At 
the  Sacaea,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  mock  king  was 
always  a  condemned  criminal ;  so  that  public  opinion 
was  not  shocked  by  the  custom  of  putting  him  to  death. 
From  the  Acls  of  St.  Dasius,  published  a  few  years 

on  the  criticism  of  the  theories   so  ably  and  zealously  being 
elaborated  in  Germany  and  England. — Ed.] 
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ago  by  Prof.  Franz  Cumont  of  Ghent  (Analecta  BoU 
landiana,  16,  1897,  pp.  5-16),  we  learn  that  in  like 
manner  the  Roman  soldiers  at  Durostolum  in  Mcesia 
used  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  a  representative 
of  the  divine  king  Saturn,  who  was  put  to  death  at  the 
Saturnalia  after  enjoying  a  nominal  reign  of  thirty  days. 1 
In  later  times  the  Jews  have  been  wont  to  make 
effigies  of  Haman  and  destroy  them  at  Purim.  Such 
a  ceremony  has  not  unfrequently  been  «.  mitigation  of 
an  older  practice  of  putting  a  man  to  death.  There 
are  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  all  over  the  ancient 
world,  from  Italy  to  Babylon,  there  prevailed  at  a  very 
remote  era  a,  custom  of  annually  appointing  a  human 
representative  of  the  divine  powers  of  fertility,  who 
exercised  his  divine  and  royal  functions  for  the  purpose 
of  quickening  the  earth  and  the  flocks,  and  then  suffered 
a  violent  death.  Of  such  a  custom  both  Purim  and  the 
Saturnalia  are,  on  Frazer's  theory,  mitigated  survivals. 

J.  G.  F. 
The  hospitality  given   to  rival   though   closely  con- 
nected theories  which  assume  that  in  the  main  the  MT 
p     j.  v.i     is  correct,  justifies  us  in  pointing  out  here 


results  of 
textual 
criticism. 


that  the  use  of  Babylonian  material,  and 
the  application  of  a  mythological  key  de- 
rived from  that  material  to  the  problems 


of  the  story  of  Esther  is  only  to  a  slight 
extent  legitimate  if  the  results  of  criticism  referred  to 
under  Mordecai  and  Vashti  (cp  Crit.  Bib. )  are 
correct.  The  critical  view  of  the  origin  of  Esther  to 
which  they  lead  is  that  this  book,  like  Judith,  is  based 
on  an  earlier  narrative,  the  traces  of  which  are  still 
visible  in  the  proper  names,  and  which  had  a  different 
geographical  and  historical  setting.  That  Mordecai 
has  no  connection  with  Marduk,  but  is  simply  a  corrup- 
tion of  a  name  such  as  Carmeli  (one  of  the  popular 
distortions  of  Jerahmeeli),  appears  to  the  present  writer, 
from  a  text-critical  point  of  view,  certain  (cp  Ezra  22 
Neh.  77).  Hadassah  and  Esther  seem  to  be  equally 
remote  from  Istar,  being  simply  variants  of  the  same 
name,  which  in  its  original  form  is  Israelith  {cp  Judith). 
Haman  is  Heman  or  Hemam.  Hammedatha  is  an 
outgrowth  of  Hemdan  (Gen.  3626).  In  fact,  the  original 
Esther  referred  to  a  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Edom  (cp 
Obadiah,  Book).     The  Persian  element  has  been  ex- 


If  we  reserve  the  bulk  of  the  text  •  critical  evidence,  it 
may  suffice  to  remark  here  that  in  1 3  D'Dmsn  HD1  DIB  Sti 
should  be  emended  into  rrnfinsi  D'SxpnT  (cp  Paras).  With 
regard  to  -^g  (3  7  [where  pn  'JD1?  is  no  doubt  an  error  for 
□  TfVK  y2£7]  9  24)  and  OniS  (9  26,  etc.),  one  must  venture  to  say 
that,  however  plausible  the  connection  with  Ass.  puru  'a  round 
stone '  may  be,  and  willing  as  one  may  be  to  admit  the  possibility 
that,  when  Esther  was  edited  in  its  present  form,  there  may 

have  been  a  Hebrew  word  "VIS  with  that  meaning  (cp  TTU 
and  BDB  174a),  one  can  hardly  believe  that  '  the  stones  '—i.e., 
'the  lots' — gives  the  right  meaning  of  Purim.  Even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  conservative  textual  criticism,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  connection  of  Purim  with  the  Babylonian  New  Yearns 
festival  probable,  and  from  a  text-critical  point  of  view  it  is 
most  improbable. 

The  origin  of  '  Purim  *  cannot  be  finally  settled.  In 
the  view  of  the  present  writer,  however,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Pur  and  Purim  are  corruptions  of  a 
place-name,  and  that  place-name  very  possibly  was 
some  collateral  form  of  Ephrath,  for  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  Ephrath  in  Jerahmeelite 2  territory  ;  cp 
Paradise,  §  5,  end,  Rachel. 

It  is  at  Ephrath  that  the  peril  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  are  localised.      It  may,  however,  be  cheerfully 

1  The  analogy  between  the  treatment  of  this  Roman  repre- 
sentative of  Saturn  and  the  mockery  and  death  of  Jesus  was  first 
pointed  out  by  P.  Wendland  (Hermes,  33,  1898,  pp.  175-170)- 
Frazer  has  also  been  struck  by  this  analogy.  He  conjectures 
that  the  Jews  may  have  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians  the 
custom  of  putting  a  malefactor  to  death  at  Purim  in  the  character 
of  Haman,  and  that  Jesus  may  have  suffered  in  that  character. 
For  the  details  of  his  theory  see  The  Golden  Bought),  3  1872?: 

2  Jerahmeelite  is  here  used  in  its  proper  sense,  referring  to  the 
land  of  the  Negeb. 
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granted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stories  of  Abraham, 
Joseph,  Moses,  a  few  elements  of  mythic  affinities  may 
have  found  their  way,  in  a  very  pale  form,  into  the 
Esther  story.  There  were  doubtless,  many  such  motifs, 
and  narrators  could  not  help  using  them. 

This  attempted  solution  of  the  problem  of  Purim  (and  of 
Hither)  may  be  supported  by  a  brief  reference  to  a  possible  similar 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  stories  of  Daniel.  'Daniel,' 
Sn3"J.  in  E7ck.  I41420  'JS3  is  most  easily  explained  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  '  Jerahmeel,'  SxcnT-  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
(when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  editorial  transforma- 
tion of  certain  literary  works  has  gone  in  the  OT)  that  the 
hero  of  the  stories  in  our  Book  of  Daniel  was  originally  called 
by  some  popular  mutilation  of  'Jerahmeel'  such  as  Carmeli, 
that  'Babel,'  S33,  is  a  distortion  of  S3"l  =  l?NDrrV  0erahmee'), 
that  'Nebuchadrezzar'  comes  from  Nebrod  (named  after  the 
great  North  Arabian  hero — see  Nimrod),  and  'Belshazzar' 
from  '  Baal,  prince  of  Missur.'  This  is  supported  by  the  theory 
(see  Nergal-sharezer;  Obadiah  [Book],  §  5^)  that  the 
Misrites  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away 
captives  from  it,  and,  in  fact,  by  the  arguments  already  offered 
in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
force  of  the  evidence  for  the  editorial  resetting  of  biblical  tradi- 
tions is  cumulative  (see  Crit.  Bib.).  t.  K.  C. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Erbt,  Die  Purimsage, 

1-5.     For  a  discussion  of  the  distinct  Esther  and  Marduk  stories 

and  allied  stories  which  afford  more  or  less  close 

Literature,   parallels,  see  Erbt,  45-76.     For  the  Babylonian 

pftru  see  Zimmern,  Beitrage  zur  Kcnntniss  der 

Bab.  Religion.     The  indirect  contributions  of  Winckler,  AOFy 

2  101  182  353  381,  note,  etc.,  are  to  be  read  for  their  suggestive- 

ness,  but  hardly  account  for  all  the  facts. 

C.  h.  w.  J. ,  §§  1-5  ;  J.  G.  F.  ,  §  6  ;  T.  K.  c. ,  §  7. 

PURPLE.  The  two  sorts  of  purple  dye  mentioned 
in  the  OT  are  called  respectively  jD3iN,  'argdmdn  (in 
2Q1.  27  [6]  pa")**)  and  n^n,  itkUelh.  For  argaman  (a 
bright  red  kind)  EV  gives  'purple  ;  for  t&kUeth  {a 
violet  blue)  the  rendering  is  'blue.  The  two  terms 
often  occur  together,  like  their  cognates  in  Assyrian 
(KA  TW  154  /. ).  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is 
only  one  biblical  mention  of  purple  stuffs  of  native 
Phoenician  origin  ;  but  though  it  refers  nominally  to  the 
time  of  Solomon,  it  can  only  be  used  for  the  third 
century  B.C.  (2  Ch.  26[7]  i3[i4J).  According  to  Ezekiel 
{277)  both  purple-red  and  purple-blue  stuffs  were  im- 
ported from  the  '  coastlands  of  Elishah'  {q.v. ),  as  if 
the  Tynans  preferred  expensive  foreign  to  cheaper 
native  products — an  improbable  idea,  which  of  itself 
suggests  that  an  examination  of  the  basis  of  the  view 
that  Tyre  is  the  city  meant  by  Ezekiel  is  not  superfluous 
(see  Crit.  Bib. ).  Certainly  the  industry  of  preparing 
purple  dye  in  Phoenicia  must  have  been  of  great  antiquity ; 
the  Phoenicians  indeed  were  traditionally  regarded  as  its 
inventors  (cp  Phoenicia,  §1).  To  this  day  large  ac- 
cumulations of  the  shells  of  the  purple-producing  murex 
are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre,1  and  re- 
mains of  the  vats  in  which  the  dye  was  prepared  are  still 
found  at  Sidon.  In  Europe  theS.  Italian  coasts  (Elishah?) 
and  those  of  Laconia  and  the  Euripus,  in  Asia  Minor 
the  coast  of  Caria,  and  in  North  Africa  the  island  of 
Meninx  (SE.  of  Carthage)  and  the  Gsetulian  coast  are 
specially  mentioned  as,  besides  the  Phoenician  coast, 
sources  of  the  murex  (cp  Plin.  HN  9  60). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  costly  purple  stuffs  were 
much  in  request  for  sanctuaries  and  sacred  officers. 
Van  Hoonacker  [Le  sacerdoce  Levitique,  341^)  takes 
the  trouble  to  show  that  the  purple  and  violet  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest's  dress  are  no  indication  of  a  royal  as 
distinct  from  the  pontifical  dignity.  Other  priests  and 
high  -  priests  wore  purple  — e.g. ,  the  chief  priest  of 
Hierapolis  in  Syria  (Lucian,  De  Syr.  Dea,  42),  the 
priest  of  Zeus  at  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor  (Strabo, 
I4648),  the  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tarsus  (Athen.  554), 
and  the  Roman  augurs  (Serv.  ad  .-En.  7612). 2  The  blue 
purple  seems  to  have  been  more  used  for  sacred  purposes 
than  the  red.     See  Tabernacle. 

Supplementing  the  article  Colours  (§§  13,  15)  we  may  draw 
attention  to  three  biblical  passages  (about  e.ich  of  which  there  is 


1  The  lats  Heb.  name  for  the  murex  is  JV^Pi;  in  Shabb.  26a 
the  collectors  of  the  shells  are  spoken  of  (See  Jastrow,  Lex.). 

2  The  references  are  from  Dillmann-Ryssel  {Ex.  Lev.  342). 
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something  new  to  be  said)  which  are  not  specially  considered 
there.  t 

(a)  In  Cant.  3  10  MT  we  read  that  the  centre  (AV  '  covering, 
RV  '  seat')  of  Solomon's  grand  palanquin  was  *  of  purple.'  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  '  silver-gold-purple-love  '  form  an  odd 
combination.  'Purple'  should  be  atgum/nim  =  &\muggim-wood  ; 
'  love  '  should  be  '  ebony  '  (see  Litter). 

(b)  In  1  K.  22  10  MT  makes  Ahaband  Jehoshaphat  sit  in  their 
robes  of  state  'in  a  threshing-floor'  (%e  RVmn-).  What  the 
narrator  really  said  was  that  they  seated  themselves  (at  the 
entrance  of  the  gate  of  Samaria)  '  in  purple  robes*  {argaman 
for  begoren  ;  Kamph.,  Ki.).  A  writer  in  a  Bible  Dictionary 
(Riehm,  HIVB&)  i268«)says  that  there  is  nowhere  any  reference 
to  the  use  of  purple  robes  by  kings  of  Israel.  If  the  suggestion 
just  made  be  accepted  this  will  now  be  seen  to  need  qualification. 
It  would  certainly  be  strange  if  so  late  as  the  time  of  Ahab  purple 
robes  were  unused  by  the  Israelitish  kings.  The  Midianite  kings 
are  reported  to  have  worn  them  (Judg.  826),  and  the  Books  of 
Daniel  (5  7  16  29)  and  Esther  (8  1 5)  speak  of  the  gift  of  purple 
raiment  as  a  signal  mark  of  favour  from  Babylonian  and  Persian 
kings. 

(c)  In  Bar.  0  72,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  sarcasms  on 
idolatry,  it  is  said  (cp  Jer.  10  9)  that  the  idols  are  seen  to  be  no 
gods  by  the  '  purple  and  *  *  that  rots  upon  them,'  nij?  irop^vpas 
«ai  ttjs  fi.apfj.apov  [BAQJ  ;  Vg.  'a  purpura  quoque  et  murice  ' ; 
EV  'bright  purple,'  RV»"tr-  'purple  and  brightness.'  The  key 
to  this  passage  (supposed  to  be  desperate)  is  Cant.  5 15, 
where  <B>  has  p.app.dpLvo<;  for  E>C'.  The  writer  of  Bar.  6  72  most 
certainly  translates  from  a  Hebrew  original ;  he  confounds  B'B' 
'  white  marble '  with  VV  'fine  linen."  'Purple  and  fine  linen' 
is  a  natural  combination  (Esth.  1 6  8  15  '^ni  pa). 

PURSE.1  1.  0^  is  thus  rendered  only  in  Pr.  I14  ; 
elsewhere  it  is  translated  'bag.'     See  Bag,  ■*. 

2.  \3a\6.vTiov,  Lk.  IO4  etc.     See  Bag,  5. 

3.  &vr),  Mt.  IO9  Mk.  6s.     See  Girdle,  -zn. 

PURSLAIN  (JVlD^n),  referred  to  in  Job  66  RVmz- 
The  general  sense  of  the  context  is  clear  {see  Fowls, 
§  4) ;  but  expositors  waver  between  '  white  of  an  egg' 
and  '  purslain  '  as  the  rendering  of  hallamuth.  This  is 
not  such  a  trifle  as  it  may  seem  ;  the  first  reply  of  Job 
to  Eliphaz  (see  Job  [Book],  §  5)  is  so  fine  that  we 
cannot  endure  that  our  impression  should  be  spoiled  at 
the  opening  by  the  very  poor  sixth  and  seventh  verses. 
It  is  one  step  towards  the  recovery  of  sense  to  substitute 
'  purslain  '  for  '  white  of  an  egg,'  if  this  can  be  justified. 

First,  as  to  'white  of  an  egg.'  This  sense  is  thought  to  be 
supported  by  the  Talmudic  NJiDTTt,  '  yolk  of  an  egg  ' '  {Terittnoth 
10 12 ;  'Abodti  zdrd,  40a),  as  if  the  '  slime  (?)  of  the  yolk  of  an 
egg'  were  a  natural  phrase  for  '  white  of  an  egg.'  Next  as  to 
'purslain.'  For  this  the  Syrian  k'lcmta,  NH  n'D?n  are  com- 
pared. It  is  true,  this  means  not  strictly  'purslain,'  but  the 
anckusa,  Germ.  Ocksenmaul '(see  Low,  Aratn.  PJianzennamen, 
no.  120),  a  plant  such  as  only  the  poorest  would  eat,  like  the 
borago,  which  indeed  is  related  to  the  anckusa.  The  English 
reader,  however,  would  gain  nothing  by  the  substitution  of 
anckusa  ;  let  us  therefore  conventionally  retain  '  purslain.' 

The  rest  of  the  verse,  however,  is  quite  impossible, 
and  the  correction,  though  it  has  been  missed,  lies  close 
at  hand.      Instead  of  AV's 

Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  without  salt, 
Or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg? 
we  should  probably  read  thus, 

Can  I  eat  my  morsel  with  leaves  of  mallow, 
Or  drink  purslain  broth? 
*  My  morsel '  is  suggested  by  ©  (apros) ;  '  leaves  of  mallow '  by 
Job  30  4  (emended  text),  a  passage  fully  explained  elsewhere 
(see  Juniper),  which  combines  these  two  plants — mallow  and 
purslain  (rather  anckusa),  as  foods  of  the  poorest  and  meanest 
class.  Those  who  read  7/z>.  5  and  6  together  now,  will  not  be 
disappointed.     Cp  Mallow. 

The  Hebrew  is  iBD^n  p?D  nnc;N_CK  n4p-,Ly3  *ns  Sdnh. 
The  latter  part  occurs  in  a  corrupt  variant  in  v.  7b ;  on  v.  7a 
(which  is  misplaced)  see  Duhm.  x.  K.  C. 

PUT,  AV  (twice)  Phut  (D-1D  Gen.  106  iCh.  18 
Jer.  46  9  Ezek.  27  10  30 5  38  5  Nah.  3  9+  ;2  <f>ov5  3  in  Gen.  [ADE] 
and  Ch.  [BA],  also  Judith223,  elsewhere  Ai0ues  [BAQ]  except 

in  Nah.  ttjs  ^uyjfs  [BKA] ;  AV  has  '  Libyans '  once  and  '  Libya  * 
twice). 

According  to  the  present  form  of  Jer.  469  Ezek.  27 10 
305  385  Neh.  39,  a  people  which,  like  Lud  (Lydians?), 

1  From  fivpaa  ;  see  Leather. 

2  On  Ezek.  38  5  see  Paras,  and  on  Nah.  3  9  see  Lubim. 

3  >&  BAQmg.  also  gives  <t>ovS,  where  MT  has  ^3,  in  Is.  66  19. 
Probably  ms  is  the  true  reading. 
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supplied  mercenary  troops  to  Egypt  and  to  Tyre.  Doubt 
has  been  thrown,  however,  on  the  authenticity  of  the  text 
of  these  passages.  It  is  very  possible  that  prophecies 
which  originally  referred  to  North  Arabian  regions  have 
been  so  altered,  partly  by  accidental  corruption,  partly 
by  editorial  manipulation,  as  to  refer  to  Egypt  and 
Egyptian  cities  and  to  countries  connected,  locally  or 
otherwise,  with  the  Nile-valley  (see  No-AMON,  and 
Crit.  Bib. ).  At  any  rate,  if  we  grant  (see  Cush,  §  2) 
that  onsDi  E>1D  in  Gen.  106  (1  Ch.  18)  means  the  North 

1  inOan  10fi  ^rab'an  regions  called  Kus  and  Musur, 
it  becomes  reasonable  to  hold  that  the 
region  intended  there  by  oijj  lay  between  Musur  (see 
Mizraim)  and  Canaan  ;  and  the  corruption  of  names 
being  such  a  common  phenomenon  in  the  MT,  we  can 
hardly  avoid  supposing  that  bis  in  Gen.  106  comes 
from  rtjns  or  possibly  from  riB'Ss  or  nSs,  into  which  (see 
Pelethites)  runs  (Zarephath)  appears  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  sometimes  corrupted.  How  important  and 
troublesome  a  population  in  early  times  the  Zarephath- 
ites  were,  is  shown  elsewhere.1  See  Zarephath,  and 
cp  Letushim. 

The  determination    of  the  locality  of  the  true  Put 
(if  we  may  admit  its  existence)  is  not  easy.      This  at 

„  _.  e_j.er.  least  is  clear — that  Put  is  not  the  land 
of  Punt  (famous  from  Queen  Ha't- 
sepsut's  expedition  ;  see  Egypt,  §§  48,  53),  for  Punt 
never  supplied  Egypt  with  warriors.  Nan.  39  (best 
reading  ;  see  Lubim)  suggests  a  better  view  of  Put  and 
Ludim  as  the  'helpers'  of  No-Amon  (the  Egyptian 
Thebes)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  period  ;  cp 
Jer.  469,  Ezek.  27  10.  Put  and  Lud  (or  Ludim)  might 
therefore  be  the  Carian  and  Lydian  mercenaries  of  the 
later  Egyptian  kings.  (This  suggests  a  not  impossible 
explanation  of  Ludim,  in  Gen.  10 13. )  This  view  may 
perhaps  be  confirmed  by  a  cuneiform  fragment  on  the 
war  of  Nebuchadrezzar  against  Amasis,  published  by 
Strassmaier,  and  translated  by  Sayce  {Acad,  nth  April 
1891,  25th  July  1892)  and  Winckler  (^OFlsn/ ).  It 
is  there  stated  that  in  the  course  of  his  campaign 
Nebuchadrezzar  had  to  do  with  an  ally  of  Amasis  whose 
city  or  land  was  called  Putu-Yaman,  and  is  described, 
with  another  town  of  the  same  prince,  as  '  far  regions 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea.'  Krall  (Acad.  23rd  May 
1891)  identified  Putu-Yaman  with  Cyrene,  Sayce  with 
Pelusium.  It  seems  more  natural,  however,  to  think  of 
some  remoter  country,  such  as  the  island  of  Samos 
(so  Wi. ),  or  at  any  rate  of  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  such  as  Caria,  close  to  which  Samos  lay.  Such 
conjectures  as  these  are  necessary  if  we  accept  the 
traditional  text  of  the  prophetic  passages  referred  to 
above.  But  the  question  is  whether  '  Put '  may  not  be 
simply  due  to  textual  corruption — whether  the  editor 
may  not  have  retained  it  out  of  conscientiousness,  and 
without  holding  any  opinion  as  to  the  connection  of  a 
region  called  Put  with  Mizraim  or  Egypt.         T.  K.  c. 

PUTEOLI  (ttotioaoi,  Acts  28 13),  called  by  the 
Greeks  Dicaearchia,  was  a  colony  from  the  neighbouring 
Cyme  (Cumae),  itself  the  first  Greek  colony  planted  on 
Italian  soil.  It  lay  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Naples:  about  5  m.  eastward  was  Neapolis  (Naples), 
also  a  colony  from  Cumse.  The  name  Puteoli  (  = 
'  Wells '  ;  mod.  Pozzuoli)  was  probably  given  to 
Dicaearchia  by  the  Romans  in  194  B.C.,  when  a  citizen 
colony  was  planted  there  (Strabo,  245).  The  harbour 
was  excellent ;  and  '  Ostia  and  Puteoli  became  the 
great  marts,  not  only  for  Syrian  unguents  and  Egyptian 
linen,  but  also  for  the  faith2  of  the  East'  (Mommsen, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  ET3437). 

The  transmarine  traffic,  chiefly  one  of  imports,  was  concen- 

1  To  complete  this  statement  it  should  be  added  that  Dn 
(Ham)  in  Gen.  10  5  is  not  improbably  a  fragment  of  SnOrn" 
(Jerahmeel). 

2  It  is  significant  that  the  first  temple  to  the  living  Augustus 
was  erected  in  Puteoli,  by  a  private  person  ;  cp  Marq.  RBm. 
Staatw.  1 201,  n. 
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trated  in  those  two  harbours,  the  traffic  in  luxuries  being  mainly 
directed  to  Puteoli,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which 
town  was  a  market  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  capital  itself 
— viz.,  the  district  of  Baia?,  which  was  the  great  resort  of  the 
wealthy. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  Republic  and  the  early  period 
of  the  Empire,  Puteoli  was  the  great  Italian  port  for 
the  Mediterranean  trade  (cp  Stat.  Silv.  3  s  75,  litora 
mundi  hospita),  especially  for  that  of  its  eastern  half.1 

Puteoli  had  attained  this  importance  even  before  the  ruin 
of  Delos  (Strabo,  486) ;  but  that  event  assured  its  supremacy, 
and  gained  it  also  the  name  itself  of  'little  Delos '(cp  Festus, 
122,  tninorcm  Delum  Puteolos  esse  dixerunt  quod  Delos  ali- 
quando  maxitnum  emporium  fuerit  totius  orbis  terrarum, 
cui  successit  posted  Puteolanum,  etc.).  Though  the  town  was 
150  m.  from  Rome,  travellers  going  to  the  capital  often  pre- 
ferred to  land  at  it  {e.g.,  Cicero,  see  Pro  Plane.  2665,  cum.  .  .  . 
decedens  e  provincia  Puteolos  forte  venissem ;  from  Sicily.  Cp 
Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  12  1  xviii.  72;  Jews  journeying  to  Rome  from 
Palestine). 

The  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  Tiber's  mouth 
compelled  the  grain-ships  also  to  anchor  at  Puteoli, 
if  they  were  not  to  be  unladed  in  the  open  sea  at  Ostia 
(cp  Strabo,  231 ).  In  the  second  year  of  Claudius  a  new 
harbour  at  Ostia  was  begun  (Dio  Cass.  60  n),  which 
was  completed  under  Nero,  and  known  as  the  Portus 
Augusti.  The  construction  of  this  harbour  sealed  the 
fate  of  Puteoli  (cp  C/L  10i82f.  ;  Beloch,  Campanien, 
114^) ;  but  some  years  would  elapse  before  the  trade 
was  permanently  diverted  to  the  northern  harbour. 
The  latter  may  not  yet  have  been  completed  when  Paul 
landed  at  Puteoli  (60  A.  D. )  :  or  the  ship,  as  Ramsay 
suggests  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  345),  proceeded  to 
Ostia.  Seneca  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Alexandrian  fleet  at  Puteoli  (Ep.  77).  All  ships 
entering  the  bay  were  obliged  to  strike  their  topsails 
(suppara),  except  the  grain-ships,  which  could  therefore 
be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  It  was  also  the  practice 
to  send  forward  fast-sailing  vessels  (tabellarics)  to 
announce  the  coming  of  the  fleet,  whose  safe  arrival 
meant  so  much  for  the  populace  of  Rome  (cp  Suet. 
Aug.  98). 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  the  intercourse  of  Puteoli 
with  the  East,  that  Paul  found  Christians  there  (v.  14). 

After  the  time  of  Domitian,  the  road  to  Rome  went  along  the 
coast  (the  Via  Domitiand)  to  Sinuessa,  where  it  joined  the 
great  Via  Appia.  In  Paul's  time  the  Appian  Waywas  joined 
at  Capua  by  the  cross-road  called  the  '  Campanian '  Road, 
leading  from  Cumse  Eaiae  and  Puteoli  (cp  Suet.  Aug.  94  ;  Pliny, 
HN\i  29  ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16  \of).  W.  J.  W. 

PUTHITE  Pn-IE,  cp  Pithon  [fllTS];  Mei<pei6eiM 

[B],  T|i)>i0eii/  [A],  tukfyovOi  [L] ;  Vg.  Aputhei ,"  AV,  by  a  misprint 
[corrected  in  RV],  Puhite),  a  post-exilic  family  of  Kirjath- 
jearim  (1  Ch.  2  53).     See  Shobal. 

PUTIEL  (Vt?'1S;  <bOYTIHA  [BAL]),  apparently 
the  father-in-law  of  Eleazar  (Ex.  625  [P]).  The  name 
of  the  child  of  the  '  daughter  of  Putiel '  was  Phinehas, 
and  both  Putiel  and  Phinehas  have  been  thought  to 
have  an  Egyptian  origin.  In  the  case  of  Putiel, 
indeed,  it  is  of  course  only  the  first  part  which  comes 
into  question  (cp  the  hybrid  form  Pet-baal  [Brugsch, 
GA  I97239])  ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Hebrew  el 
was  substituted  by  P  for  the  Egyptian  ph-ra  (cp 
Potiphera).  Upon  this  theory  'Putiel'  means  'He 
whom  El  (God)  has  given.' 

[In  the  Egyptian  Aramaic  inscriptions  and  papyri  of  the  end 
of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C  we  often  find  bb  as  an 
element  of  names  (cp  Gk.  compounds  like  jreT-o<npn=Aram. 
nDlBS.  CISi  138  A).  A  still  earlier  example  is  quoted  from  an 
inscription  belonging  to  Teima  in  Arabia  (see  CIS2  113).] 

But  though  Hommel(y!//r293)  treats  'Putiel  as  a  genuine 
Israelitish  name  of  the  Mosaic  epoch,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
frequency  of  corruption  in  the  genealogies.  Phinehas,  too,  is 
most  likely  corrupt;  the  name  should  probably  be  Jerahmeel. 
When  we  remember  the  strong  S.  Palestinian  connection  of 
Levi,  a  half-Egyptian  origin  of  Putiel  is  very  improbable. 
Most  likely  Puti  is  an  ethnic,  and  I  simply  an  afformative  (cp 
'Nethaneel,'  etc.);  on  the  Put  of  S.  Palestine  or  N.  Arabia, 
see  Put.  t-  k-  c* 

1  Cp  CVXIO1797,  a  dedication  to  L.  Calpurnius  Capitolinus 
by  the  mercatores  qui  Alexandriai  Asiai  Syriai  negotzatilur. 
See  Beloch,  Campanien,  121/. 
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PUVAH  (n-lS),  Gen.  46 13  RV,  AV  Phuvah.  See 
PUAH  i. 

PYGARG  (tL'"T,  dlson ;  'leaper'f?];  TTyr-Aproc 
— i.e. ,  •  white-rumped ' [BL],  TTyAAPrOC [A];  fygargus), 
a  clean  animal  mentioned  only  in  Dt.  14st  (see  Clean 
AND  Unclean,  §  8).  The  rendering  of  EV,  derived 
from  <5,  is  improbable,  and  the  AVms-  '  bison '  is  almost 
certainly  incorrect.  Targ.  Pesh.  favour  '  mountain-goat, ' 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  doubtless  related  Ass.  word 
daslu.1    Diion  is  identified  by  Tristram  with  the  Addax2 

1  For  the  Ass.  analogy  cp  Del.  Ass.  Sfudien,  1  54  ;  Hommel, 
Sdugetkierc,  391 ;  and  see  TSBA  5  346  and  Ball,  PSBA  11 395 

(who  translates  '  spotted  deer ').     For  the  Pesh.    ]p*  9  ,  raimd, 
see  Unicorn. 

-  ThU  is  supported  by  addaeem  (in  the  accus.)  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  is  the  African  name  for  the  Streosiceros  (cp 
mod.  Ar.  names  adas,  akas  ;  cited  by  Houghton,  Smith's  DS). 
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(Addax  nasomaculatus) ;  this  denizen  of  Arabia  and 
Northern  Africa,  it  is  true,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  known  in  Palestine,  in  recent  times  at  least  ;  but 
it  is  improbable  that  the  ancients  distinguished  clearly 
between  the  species.  Herodotus  (4192)  uses  the  word  to 
denote  some  Libyan  deer  or  antelope  ;  but  possibly  any 
antelope  with  a  white  rump  may  have  been  meant. 

The  Addax  is  rather  over  than  under  3  ft.  in  height,  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour,  with  a  brown  head,  neck,  and  mane  ; 
the  horns  attain  a  length  of  nearly  3  ft.,  measured  along  the 
spiral,  and  are  ringed  at  the  base.  The  Bedouins  regularly 
hunt  the  Addax  in  the  deserts  and  wastes  which  it  frequents  ; 
the  flesh  is  eaten.  The  name  recurs  as  that  of  a  Seirite  clan  ; 
see  Dishon.  a.  E.  S. — S.  A.  C. 

PYRRHUS  (TTYPPOC  [Ti.WH]),  Acts204.  father  of 

SOPATER  (q.V.  ). 

PYTHON  (ttncyma.  nyeooN^).  Acts  16 16,  EVm^-, 
EV  a  spirit  of  Divination  {q.v. ). 
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